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A DICTIONARY 


GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 

» 

7 AND 

MYTHOLOGY. 

OBSEQUENS. OBSEQUENS. 


OARSES. [Arses.] 

OAXES or OAXUS (■'Oajor), the mythical 
founder of the town of Oaxus in Crete, is said by 
some to have been a son of Acacallis, the daughter 
of Minos (Steph. Byz. s.v. *'Oa£os), and by others 
a son of Apollo by Anchiale. (Serv. ad Virg. Ed. 
i. 66.) [L.S.] 

O'BLACUS. [Onsinius.] 

O'BODAS or O'BEDAS (’O €6Bas, *0 €eSas). 
1. A king of the Arabs of Gaulonitis. Alexander 
Jannaeus invaded his territory in b. c. 92, but lost 
his army by an ambuscade in the mountains of Ga- 
dara, and escaped himself with difficulty. (Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 13. §5. Bdl. Jud. i. 4. § 4.) 

2. A king of the Nabathaeans in Arabia Petraea. 
He appears to have been the successor of Malchus 
[No. 3], and is mentioned both by Strabo and 
Josephus as an indolent man, who left the manage¬ 
ment of all his affairs to Syllaeus. It was in his 
reign that the expedition of Aelius Gallus into 
Arabia took place, in b. c. 24. (Strab. xvi. p. 730, 
&c.; Jos. Ant . xv. 9. $ 3, xvi. 7. § 6, Bell. Jud. 
i. 24. § 6.) [E.E.] 

O'BRIMUS (*06pt/uos), or O'MBRIMUS fOp- 
Spifxoc), a Greek rhetorician, probably of Asia, but 
of uncertain date, two of whose orations are quoted 
by Stobaeus, namely, Tlpuroyivov Kpivogivov <pap- 
fiaKoov, or vtrtp Tlpu>Toy6vov y and tiir^p ^tGtjpou. 
(Phot. Cod. 167 ; Stobaeus, Fhrileg . vol. ii. p. 277, 
vol. iii. p. 487, vol. ii. p. 28£.' 

O'BSEQUENS, JU'LIU& the name prefixed 
to a fragment entitled De Prpdigiis or Prodi- 
giorum Libellus , containing a record for many 
years of those startling phenomena classed by the 
Romans under the general designation of Prodigia 
or Ostenta , which were universally believed to be 
miraculous manifestations of divine power, and to I 
be intended as solemn warnings of coming events. 
The series is arranged in regular chronologi<»l 
order, and extends from the consulship of Scipio 
and Laelius, b.c. 190, to the consulship of Fabius 
and Aelius, b.c. 11. The materials are derived in 
a great-measure from Livy, whose very words are 
frequently employed ; and although we can in some 
places detect deviations from the narrative of the 
historian, these^ consist chiefly in repetitions, and 
in variations with regard to dates, discrepancies | 
YOL. Ill. 


which may very probably have arisen from the 
interpolations or carelessness of transcribers. With 
regard to the compiler we know absolutely nothing, 
not even the country to which he belonged, nor 
the ago when he flourished. He is mentioned by 
no ancient writer, and there is no internal evidence 
to guide us. The style is upon the whole tole¬ 
rably pure, but certainly does not belong to the 
Augustan age. Vossius supposes that the author 
lived before Orosius, and Scaliger believes that he 
was consulted by St. Jerome ; but^no substantial 
arguments have been adduced in support of these 
assertions. 

No MS. of Obsequens is known to exist. The 
first edition, printed by Aldus in 1508, was taken 
from a codex belonging to Jocundus of Verona, 
but this has disappeared, and no other has ever 
been discovered. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Conrad Woolfhart, professor at Basle, who assumed 
the appellation of Conradus Lycosthenes, published 
a supplement, in which he collected ‘fifom Livy, 
Dionysius, Eutropiua, and other authorities, the 
prodigies which had been chronicled from the 
foundation of the city until the period when the 
fragment of Obsequens commences, making at the 
same time additions from the same elftufees to the 
text of Obsequens himself. From this time for¬ 
ward the original and the supplement have been 
usually printed together, and care must be taken 
in every case to keep the two portions perfectly 
distinct. w ... 

T\. - ““' iva y - '■*' f" Obsequens was pub¬ 
lished, as we have already stated, by Aldus, 8vo. 
Venet. 1508 (reprinted 1518), in a volume con¬ 
taining also the epistles of younger Pliny ; the 
second edition was that oi ^us Rhenanus, 8vo. 
Argentorat. 1514, in a volume containing also the 
epistles of Pliny, Aurelius .jytor, De Viris Ilhu- 
tribuS) and Suetonius De Claris Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus; the third was from the press of 
Robert Stephens, 8vo, Paris, 1529, and, like the 
two former, combined wit** the epistles of Pliny 
T ( ;tjfst edition, which contained the sup^v ^J 
of Lycosthenes, was that which appeared at Jnsle. 
8vo. 1552 The best are those of Scheffer, 8vot 
Am«t. 1679, and o.' "' h© Lu *‘ Bat 



2 OCEANUS. 

1720, especially the latter, to which we may add 
that of Hase, subjoined to tho Valerius Maximus 
m Lemaire’g edition of the Latin classics, 8vo. 
Paris, 1823, and containing the commentaries of 
both Scheffer and Oudendorp. No MS. having 
been employed since the time of Aldus, all the 
alterations introduced from time to time into the 
text are purely conjectural. 

We have translations into French by George de 
la Bouthiere, 8vo. Lyons, 1555, and by Victor 
Verger, 12mo. Paris, 1825, and into Italian by 
Damiano Maraffl, 8vo. Lione, 1554. The first and 
last of the above contain also translations of the 
three books by Polydore Virgil on the same 
topic. [W. R.j 

OBSI'DIUS. 1. The commander of a Frentanian 
troop of horse, serving under the consul Laevinus 
in the campaign against Pyrrhus b. c. 280, dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle fought at the 
river Siris in that year, by the daring attempt 
which he made upon the king’s life. He unhorsed 
Pyrrhus, but was killed by the personal atten¬ 
dants of the king. He is called Oplacus(‘'07r\a- 
kos ) in Plutarch, Oblacus Vulsinius (*0§Aa kos OOA- 
< nvios) in Dionysius, but Obsidius in Florus. 
(Flor. i. 18. § 7 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 16 j Dionys. xviii. 
2—4.) 

2. Discovered in Aethiopia the stone which 
was named after him Obsidianus (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 
26. § 67). The name Obsidius Rufus occurs in 
inscriptions, but is not mentioned elsewhere. 

OBULTRO'NIUS SABI'NUS, was quaestor 
aerarii in a. d. 57, when Nero transferred the charge 
of the public documents from the quaestors to the 
praefecti. He was slain by Galba, in Spain, on 
bis accession to the imperial throne, a. d. 68. (Tac. 
Ann . xiii. 28, Hist. i. 37.) 

OCALEIA (’flxdAcia), a daughter of Man- 
tineus, and wife of Abas, by whom she became the 
mother of Acrisius and Proetus. (Apollod. ii. 2. 

§ 1.) The Scholiast of Euripides (Orest. 953) 
calls her Aglaia. [L. S.] 

O'CCIA, a vestal virgin, who died in the reign 
of Tiberius, a. d. 19, after discharging the duties 
of her priesthood for the long period of fifty*seven 
years. (Tac. Ann. ii. 58.) 

OCEA'NIDES. [Nymi-hae.] 

OCE'ANUS (*ClK€av6s\ the god of the river 
Oceanus, by which, according to the most ancient 
notions of the Greeks, the whole earth was sur¬ 
rounded. An account of this river belongs to 
mythical geography, and we shall here confine 
ourselves to describing the place which Oceanus 
holds in the ancient cosmogony. In the Homeric 
poems he appears as a mighty god, who yields to 
none save Zeus. (II. xiv. 245, xx. 7, xxi. 195.) 
Homer does not mention his parentage, but calls 
Tethys his wife, by whom he had three daughters, 
Thetis, Eurynome and Perse. (//. xiv. 302, xviii. 
398, Od. x. 139.) His palace is placed somewhere 
in the west (IL xiv. 303, &c.), and there he and 
Tethys brought up Hera, who was conveyed to them 
at the time when Zeus was engaged in the struggle 
with the Titans. Hesiod (Theo<j. 133, 337, &c., 
349, &c.) calls Oceanus a son of Uranus and Gaea, 
the eldest of the Titans, and the husband of 
Tethys, by whom he begot 3000 rivers, and as 
many Oceanides, of whom Hesiod mentions only 
the eldest. (Comp. Apollod. iii. 8. § 1, 10. § 1.) 
This poet {Thcog. 282) also speaks of sources of 
Oceanus. Representations of the god are seen on 
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imperial coins of Tyre and Alexandria. (Ilirt, 
Myihol. Bilderb. p. 149.) [L. S.] 

OCELLA, LI'VIUS. [Galba, emperor, p. 
206, b.] 

OCELLA, SE'RVIUS, respecting whom Caelius 
tells Cicero that he was detected in adultery twice 
within three days. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 17, ii. 15.) 
This Ocella seems to be the same person as Cicero 
speaks of more than once during the civil wars. 
(AdAtt. x. 10,13,17.) 

OCELLA'TAE, sisters and vestal virgins, to 
whom the emperor, Domitian, gave the choice of 
the mode of their death, when they were proved 
to have been unfaithful to their vow of chastity. 
(Suet. Dom. 8.) 

OCELLI'NA, LI'VI A. [Galba, p. 206, b.] 
OCELLUS or OCYLLUS (‘'-Q/ceAAos/nxuA- 
Ao$), a Lacedaemonian, was one of the three am¬ 
bassadors who happened to be at Athens when 
Sphodrias invaded Attica, in b. c. 378. They 
were apprehended as having been privy to his de¬ 
sign, but were released on their pointing out the 
groundlessness of the suspicion, and on their assur¬ 
ances that the Spartan government would be found 
to look with disapproval on the attempt of Spho¬ 
drias. In B. c. 369, we find Ocellus again at 
Athens, as one of the ambassadors who wero nego¬ 
tiating an alliance between the Athenians and 
Spartans against Thebes. (Xen. Hell . v. 4. §§ 22, 
&c., vi. 5. §§ 33, &c. ; comp. Diod. xv. 29, 63 ; 
Plut. Pelop. 14.) [E. E.] 

OCELLUS LUCA'NUS ("OkcAA os AevKavis), 
as his name implies, was a Lucanian, and a Pytha¬ 
gorean in some sense. There were attributed to 
him a work, Ilepl Nojuou, or on Law ; irepl fia- 
ariXflas Kal daioTTjroSy on Kingly Rule and Piety ; 
and irepl rtfs rou rcavTds <pd<noy, on the Nature of 
the Whole, which last is extant, though whether 
it is a genuine work is doubtful, or, at least, much 
disputed. 

Ocellus is mentioned in a letter from Archytas 
to Plato, which is preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
(viii. 80), and in this letter the works above men¬ 
tioned are enumerated. If the letter of Archytas 
is genuine, it proves that Ocellus lived some time 
before Archytas, for it speaks of the descendants 
of Ocellus. Nothing is said in the letter about 
Ocellus being a Pythagorean. Lucian (Pro Lapsu, 
&c. vol. i. p. 729, ed. Hemst.) speaks of Ocellus and 
Archytas as acquainted with Pythagoras, but we 
know that Archytas lived at least a hundred years 
after Pythagoras, and Lucian’s historical facts are 
seldom to be relied on. Ocellus is mentioned by 
still later writers, but their evidence determines 
nothing as to his period. 

As he was a Lucanian, Ocellus would write in 
the Doric dialect, and as the work attributed to 
him is in the Ionic, this has been made a ground 
for impugning its genuineness; but so far from 
being an argument against the genuineness of the 
work,thi9 is in its favour, and only shows that some 
copyist had altered the dialect. Besides this, the 
fragments from this work, which Stobaeus cites, are 
in the Doric dialect. It is, however, always a 
doubtful matter as to early works, which are first 
mentioned by writers of a much later period, 
whether they are really genuine. If the existing 
work is not genuine we must suppose that when 
it was fabricated the original was lost It is also 
possible that it is a kind of new modelled edition 
of the original; and it is also possible that the 
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extant work is the original itself, which the brevit; 
and simple close reasoning render a probable con 
elusion. 

This small treatise is divided into four chapter 
The first chapter shows that the whole (r3 vau, 
or 6 kSv/xos ) had no beginning, and will have nc 
end. He maintains that it is consistent with his 
views of the Cosmos that men have always existed 
but he admits that the earth is subject to greai 
revolutions, that Greece (Hellas) has often beer 
and will be barbarous, and that it has sustained 
great physical changes. The object of the sexual 
intercourse, he says, is not pleasure, but the pro¬ 
creation of childron and the permanence of th 
human race. Accordingly, the commerce of th 
sexes should be regulated by decency, moderation, 
and congruity in the male and female, in order that 
healthy beings may be produced, and that families 
may be happy; for families compose states, and 
if the parts are unsound, so will the whole be. The 
book appears to be a fragment. The physical 
philosophy is crude and worthless, but the funda¬ 
mental ideas are clearly conceived and happily 
expressed. 

The best editions are by A. F. W. Rudolphi, 
Leipzig, 1801—8, with copious notes and com¬ 
mentaries, and by Mullach ; the latter edition 
bears the title, “ Aristotelis de Melisso, Xenophane 
et Gorgia Disputationcs cum Eleaticorum philoso- 
phorum* fragmentis, et Ocelli Lucani, qui fertur, 
de uni versa natura libello. 11 Berlin, 1848. There 
i9 another good edition by Batteux, Paris, 1788, 
three vols. 12ino. An edition was published at 
Berlin, 1762, 8vo., by the Marquis d'Argens, with 
a French translation, and a good commentary. 
Ocellus was translated into English by Thomas 
Taylor, 1831, 8vo. [G. L.J 

O'CHIMUi? ( v Ox</uor), a Rhodian king, a son 
of Helios and Rhodos. He was married to the 
nymph Ilegetoria, and the father of Cydippe, who 
married Ochimus’ brother Cercaphus. (Diod. v. 
56, 57 ; Plut. Quaest. Grace, 27.) [L. S.] 

OCHUS. [Artaxerxes III.] 

OCNUS, a son of Tiberis and Manto, and the 
reputed founder of the town of Mantua, though 
according to others he was a brother or a son of 
Auletes, and the founder of Cesena in Gaul. (Serv. 
ad Aen. x. 108.) [L. S.] 

O'CREA, C. LU'SCIUS, a senator mentioned 
by Cicero in his speech for Roscius, the actor 
(c. 14). 

OCRI'SIA or OCLI'SIA, the mother of Servius 
Tullius, according to the old Roman legends. She 
was one of the captives taken at the conquest of 
Corniculum by the Romans, and in consequence of 
her beauty and modesty was given by Tarquinius 
as a handmaid to his queen, Tanaquil. One day, 
in the royal palace, when she was presenting some 
cakes as an offering to the household genius, she saw 
in the fire the genitale of a man. Tanaquil com¬ 
manded her to dress herself as a bride, and to shut 
herself up alone in the chapel, in which the miracle 
had occurred. Thereupon she became pregnant 
by a god, whom Borne regarded as the Lar of the 
house, others as Vulcan. The offspring of this 
connexion was Servius Tullius. The more prosaic 
account represents her aft having been first the 
wife of Spurius Tullius in Corniculum or at Tibur, 
and relates that after she was carried to Rome she 
married one of the clients of Tarquinius Priscus, 
and became by him the mother of Servius Tullius, 
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(Dionys. iv. 1, 2 ; Ov. Fast. vi. C25, &c.; Plin. 
//. N. xxxvi. 27. s. 70; Festus, s.v.Nothum; 
Plut. de Fort. Rom. 10 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome> 
vol. i. p. 364.) 

OCTACPL1US. [Otacilius.] 

OCTAVE'NUS, a Roman jurist, who is cited 
by Valens (Dig. 36. tit. 1. s. 67), by Pomponius, 
who couples him with Aristo (Dig. 40. tit. 5. s. 20), 
and by Paulus, who joins him with Proculus (Dig. 
18. tit. 6. s. 8), from which we may conclude that 
he lived after the time of Tiberius. It has been 
conjectured that he wrote on the Lex Julia et 
Papia, but the passages alleged in proof of this 
(Dig. 23. tit. 2. s. 44, 40. tit. 9. s. 32) are not 
decisive. He is also quoted by Ulpian and 
others. [G. L.J 

OCTA'VIA, 1. The elder daughter of C. Octa¬ 
vius, praetor, n. c. 61, by his first wife, Ancharia, 
and half-sister of the emperor, Augustus. (Suet. 
Aug. 4.) Plutarch erroneously makes this Octavia 
the wife of Marcellas and of M. Antonius. 

2. The younger daughter of C. Octavius, by his 
second wife, Atia, and own sister of the emperor, 
Augustus, was married first to C. Marcellus, 
consul, b. c. 50, and subsequently to the triumvir, 
M. Antonius. (Suet. /. c.) Plutarch (Anton. 31), 
as has been remarked above, makes the elder 
Octavia the wife of the triumvir ; and he has 
lately found a supporter of Ins opinion in Weichert 
(De Cassio Parmensi , p. 348, &c.), though some 
modern scholars, adopting the views of Perizonius, 
have decided in favour of the authority of Sue¬ 
tonius. The question is fully discussed by Dru- 
mann ( Gcschiclite Roms , vol. iv. p. 235), who 
adheres, on good reasons as it appeal’s to us, to the 
opinion of Perizoniii9 ; but for the arguments 
adduced on each side of the question we must 
refer the reader to Drumann. 

Octavia had been married to Marcellus before 
;he year b. c. 54, for J ulius Caesar, who was her 
great uncle, was anxious to divorce her from Mar¬ 
cellus that she might marry Pompey, who had 
then just lost his wife, Julia, the only daughter of 
Caesar. (Suet. Cues. 27.) Pompey, however, 
declined the proposal, and Octavia’s husband con¬ 
tinued to be one of the wannest opponents of 
Caesar. [Marcellus, No. 14.] But after the 
battle of Pharsalia he sued for and easily obtained 
the forgiveness of the conqueror; and Octavia 
appears to have lived quietly with her husband at 
Rome till the assassination of the dictator in b. c. 

4. She lost her husband towards the latter end 
f B. c. 41 ; and as Fulvia, the wife of Antony, 
died about the same time, Octavianus and Antony, 
who had lately been at variance, cemented their 
reconciliation by the marriage of Octavia to Antony. 
Octavia was at the time pregnant by her former 
husband, but the senate passed a decree by which 
be was permitted to marry at once. This mar¬ 
riage caused the greatest joy among all classes, and 
specially in the army, and was regarded as a har- 
nnger of a lasting peace. Octavianus was warmly 
attached to his sister, and she possessed all the 
charms, accomplishments and virtues likely to fas¬ 
cinate the affections and secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband. Her beauty was 
universally allowed to be superior to that of Cleo¬ 
patra, and her virtue was such as to excite even 
admiration in an age of growing licentiousness and 
:orruption. Plutarch only expresses the feelings 
»f her contemporaries when he calls her XW« 
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uci<tt6v ywatKSs. (Pint. Ant. 31.) Nor at first 
did this union disappoint public expectation. By 
the side of Octavia, Antony for a time forgot Cleo¬ 
patra, and the misunderstandings and jealousies 
which had again arisen between her brother and 
husband, and which threatened an open rupture in 
the year 36, were removed by her influence and 
intervention. But Antony had by this time 
become tired of his wife ; a virtuous woman soon 
palled the sated appetite of such a profligate 
debauchee, and he now longed to enjoy again the 
wanton charms of his former mistress, Cleopatra. 
The war with the Parthians summoned him to the 
East, to which he went with all the greater 
pleasure, as in the East he would again meet with 
the Egyptian queen. Octavia accompanied him 
from Italy as far as Corcyra, but upon arriving at 
that island he sent her back to her brother, under 
the pretext of not exposing her to the perils and 
hardships of the war (Dion Cass, xlviii. 54) ; 
though, according to other authorities, he parted 
with her in Italy. (Plut. Ant. 35 ; Appian. B. C. 
v. 95.) On arriving in Asia, Antony soon forgot, 
in the arras of Cleopatra, both his wife and the 
Parthians, and thus sullied both his own honour 
and that of the Roman arms. Octavia, however, 
resolved to make an effort to regain the Lost affec¬ 
tions of her husband. In the following year, b. c. 
35, she set out from Italy with reinforcements of 
men and money to assist Antony in his war against 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia ; but Antony re¬ 
solved not to meet the woman whom he had so 
deeply injured, and accordingly sent her a message, 
when she had arrived as far as Athens, requesting 
her to return home. Octavia obeyed ; she was 
greatrminded enough to send him the money and 
troops, and he mean enough to accept them. It is 
stated that Octavianus had supplied her with the 
troops because he foresaw the way in which 
Antony would act, and was anxious to obtain 
additional grounds to justify him in the impending 
war. On her return to Rome, Octavianus ordered 
her to leave her husband’s house and come find 
reside with him, but she refused to do so, and 
would not appear as one of the causes of the war ; 
she remained in her husband’s abode, where she 
educated Antony’s younger son, by Fulvia, with 
her own children. (Plut. Ant. 53, 54.) But this 
noble conduct had no effect upon the hardened 
heart of Antony, who had become the complete 
slave of Cleopatra ; and when the war broke out 
in B. c. 32, he sent his faithful wife a bill of 
divorce. After the death of Antony she still 
remained true to the interests of his children, not¬ 
withstanding the wrongs bhe had received from 
their father. For Julus, the younger son of 
Antony, by Fulvia, she obtained the special favour 
of Augustus, and she even brought up with ma¬ 
ternal care his children by Cleopatra. She died in 
B. c. 11, and was buried in the Julian heroum, 
where Augustus delivered the funeral oration in 
her honour, but separated from the corpse by a 
hanging. Her funeral was a public one ; her 
sons-in-law carried her to the grave ; but many of 
the honours decreed by the senate were declined 
by the emperor. (Dion Cass. liv. 35 ; Sencc. ad 
Polyb. 34.) 

Octavia had five children, three by Marcellus, a 
son and two daughters, and two by Antony, both 
daughters. Her son, M. Marcellus, was adopted 
by Octavianus, and was destined to be his successor, 
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but died in b. c. 23. [Marcellus, No. 15.] Of 
her two daughters by her former husband, one was 
married to M. Agrippa, and subsequently to Julus 
Antonius [Marcella], but of the fate of the other 
daughter we have no information. The descend¬ 
ants of her two daughters by Antonius succes¬ 
sively ruled the Roman world. The elder of them 
married L. Domitius Ahcnobarbus, and became 
the grandmother of the emperor Nero ; the younger 
of them married Drusus, the brother of the 
emperor Tiberius, and became the mother of the 
emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of the 
emperor Caligula. [Antonia, Nos. 5 and 6.] A 
complete view of the descendants of Octavia is 
given in the stemma on p. 7. 

(The authorities for the life of Octavia are 
collected by Drumann, Geschichte Jtoms, vol. v. pp. 
235—244. The most important passages are :— 
Appian, B. C. v. 64, 67, 93, 95, 138 ; Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 7, xlviii. 31, 54, xlix. 33, 1. 3, 26, li. 15, liv. 
35 ; Plut. Ant. 31, 33, 35, 57, 59, 87 ; Suet. Coes. 
27, Aug. 4, 61.) 

One of the most important public buildings erected 
in Rome in the reign of Augustus was called after 
Octavia, and bore the name of Porticus Octaviae, 
It must be carefully distinguished from the Porticus 
Octavia , which was built by Cn. Octavius, who 
commanded the fleet in the war against Perseus, 
king of Macedonia. [Octavius, No. 3.] The 
former was built by Augustus, in the name of his 
sister, whence some writers speak of it as the work 
of the emperor, and others as the work of Octavia. 
It lay between the Circus Flaminius and the 
theatre of Marcellus, occupying the same site as 
the porticus which was built by Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus, after bis triumph over Macedonia, in b.c. 
146 [Metellus, No. 5], and enclosing, as the 
porticus of Metellus had done, the two temples of 
Jupiter Stator and of Juno. The Porticus Octaviae 
contained a public library, which frequently served 
as a place of meeting for the senate, and is hence 
called Curia Octavia. The whole suite of buildings 
is sometimes termed Octaviae Opera. It contained 
a vast number of statues, paintings, and other 
valuable works of art, but they were all destroyed, 
together with the library, by the fire which con 
siimed the building in the reign of Titus (Dion 
Cass. lxvi. 24). There is some doubt as to 
the time at which Augustus built the Porticus 
Octaviae. It is usually stated, on the authority of 
Dion Cassius (xlix. 43), that the building was 
erected by Octavianus, after the victory over the 
Dalmatians, in b. c. 33 ; but this appears to be a 
mistake ; for Vitruvius, who certainly did not 
write his work so early as this year, still speaks 
(lii. 2. § 5, ed. Schneider) of the Porticus Metelli, 
and we learn from Plutarch {Marc. 30) that the 
dedication at all events of the Porticus did not take 
place till after the death of M. Marcellus in b. c. 23. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 11 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 43 ; Plut. I c. \ 
Uw.EpU.m-, Suet.J M 0.29; Plin.//.iV.xxxvi.4. 
s. 5 ; Festus, p. 178, ed. Muller ; Becker, Hand* 
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buck dcr Romiechen AUerthuiner , vol. i. pp. 608— 
612 .) 

3. The daughter of the emperor Claudius, by 
his third wife, the notorious Valeria Messalina, 
whs born about a. d. 42 ; since Tacitus, speaking 
of her death in a. d. 62, says that she was then 
in the twentieth year of her age. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
64.) She was called Octavia after her great grand¬ 
mother, the sister of Augustus [No. 2], As early 
as the year 48, Octavia was betrothed by Claudius 
to L. Silanus, a youth of distinguished family and 
much beloved by the people ; but Agrippina, who 
had secured the affections of the weak-minded 
Claudius, resolved to prevent the marriage, in 
order that Octavia might marry her own son 
Domitius, afterwards the emperor Nero. She had 
no difficulty in rendering Silanus an object of 
suspicion to Claudius ; and ns Silanus saw that he 
was doomed, he put an end to his life at the 
beginning of the following year (a. d. 48), on the 
very day on which Claudius was married to 
Agrippina. Octavia was now betrothed to the 
young Domitius, but the marriage did not take 
place till A. D. 53, the year before the death of 
Claudius, when Nero, as he was now called, having 
been adopted by Claudius, was only sixteen years 
of age, and Octavia but eleven. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
58.) Suetonius, with less probability, places the 
marriage still earlier (Ncr. 7). Nero from the 
first never liked his wife, and soon after his suc¬ 
cession ceased to pay her any attention. He was 
first captivated hy a freed woman of the name of 
Acte, who shortly after had to give way to Poppaea 
Sabina, the wife of Otho, who was afterwards 
emperor. Of the latter he was so enamoured that 
he resolved to recognize her as his legal wife ; and 
accordingly in a. n. 62 he divorced Octavia on the 
alleged ground of sterility, and in sixteen days 
after married Poppaea. Put Poppaea, not satisfied 
with obtaining the place of Octavia, induced one of 
the servants of the latter to accuse her of adultery 
with a slave ; but most of her slaves when put to 
the torture persisted in maintaining the innocence 
of their mistress. Notwithstanding this she was 
ordered to leave the city and retire to Campania, 
where she was placed under the surveillance of 
soldiers ; but in consequence of the complaints and 
murmurs of the people, Nero recalled her to Rome. 
The people celebrated her return with the most 
unbounded joy, which, however, only sealed her 
ruin. Poppaea again worked upon the passions 
and the fears of her husband ; Anicetus was in¬ 
duced to confess that he had been the paramour of 
Octavia; and the unhappy girl was thereupon 
removed to the little island of Pandataria, where 
sho was shortly after put to death. The scene of 
her death is painted by the masterly hand of 
Tacitus. She feared to die ; and as her terror was 
so great that the blood would not flow from her 
veins after they were opened, she was carried into 
a bath and stifled by the vapour. It is even added 
that her head was cut off and sent to Rome to 
glut the vengeance of Poppaea. Her untimely end 
excited general commiseration. (Tac. Ann. xi. 32, 
xii. 2—9,58, xiii. 12, xiv. 60—64 ; Suet. Claud. 27, 
Ner. 7, 35 ; Dion Cass. lx. 31,33, lxi. 7, lxii. 13.) 
Octavia is the heroine of a tragedy, found among 
the works of Seneca, but the author of which 
was more probably Curiatius Maternus. See 
Odavia Praeteorta. Curiaiio Mater no vindicat. 
edidit F. Ritter^ Bonnae, 1843. 
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COIN OF OCTAVIA, THE WIFE OF NERO. 

OCT A'VIA GENS, celebrated in history on 
account of the emperor Augustus belonging to it. 
It was a plebeian gens, and is not mentioned till 
the year b. c. 230, when Cn. Octavius Rufus ob¬ 
tained the quaestorship. This Cn. Octavius left two 
sons, Cneius and Caius. The descendants of Cneius 
held many of the higher magistracies, and his son 
obtained the consulship in b. c. 165 ; but the 
descendants of Caius, from whom the emperor 
Augustus sprang, did not rise to any importance, 
but continued simple equites, and the first of them, 
who was enrolled among the senators, was the 
father of Augustus. The gens originally came 
from the Volscian town of Velitrae, where there 
was a street in the most frequented part of the 
town, and likewise an altar, both bearing the 
name of Octavius (Suet. Aug. 1, 2 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 59 ; Dion Cass. xiv. 1). This is all that can 
be related with certainty respecting the history of 
this gens ; but as it became the fashion towards 
the end of the republic for the Roman nobles to 
trace their origin to the gods and to the heroes of 
olden time, it was natural that a family, which 
became connected with the Julia gens, and from 
which the emperor Augustus sprang, should have 
an ancient and noble origin assigned to it. Accord¬ 
ingly, we read in Suetonius {Aug. 2) that the 
members of this gens received the Roman franchise 
from Tarquinius Priscus, and were enrolled among 
the patricians by his successor Servius Tullius ; 
that they afterwards passed over to the plebeians, 
and that Julius Caesar a long while afterwards con¬ 
ferred the patrician rank upon them again. There 
is nothing improbable in this statement by itself ; 
but since neither Livy nor Dionysius make any 
mention of the Octavii, when they speak of Velitrae, 
it is evident that they did not believe the tale ; and 
since, moreover, the Octavii are nowhere mentioned 
in history till the latter half of the third century 
before the Christian aera, we may safely reject the 
early origin of the gens. The name of Octavius, 
however, was widely spread in Latium, and is 
found at a very early time, of which we have an 
example in the case of Octavius Mamilius, to whom 
Tarquinius Superbus gave his daughter in marriage. 
The name was evidently derived from the praenomen 
Octavus, just as from Quintus, Sextus, and Sep¬ 
timus, came the gentile names of Quintius, Sex- 
tius, and Septimius. In the times of the republic 
none of the Octavii, who were descended from 
Cn. Octavius Rufus, bore any cognomen with 
the exception of Rufu9, and even this surname 
is rarely mentioned. The stemma on page 7. 
exhibits all the descendants of Cn. Octavius 
Rufus. The descendants of the emperor Au¬ 
gustus by his daughter Julia are given in Vol. I. 
p. 430, and a list of the descendants of his sister 
Octavia is annexed here ; so that the two toge¬ 
ther present a complete view of the imperial 
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family. In consequence of the intermarriages in 
this family, part of this stemma repeats a portion 
of the stemma in Vol. I. p. 430, and also of the 
stemma of the Drusi given in Vol. I. p. 1076 ; 
but it is thought better for the sake of clearness 
to make this repetition. 

There are a few other persons of the name of 
Octavii, who were not descended from Cn. Octavius 
Rufus, or whose descent cannot be traced. Most 
of them bore cognomens under which they are 
given, namely, Balbus, Ligur, Marsus, Naso: 
those who have no cognomens are given under 
Octavius after the descendants of Cn. Octavius 
Rufus. 

OCTAVIA'NUS. [Augustus.] 

OCTAVIUS. 1. Cn. Octavius Rufus, quaes¬ 
tor about b. c. 230, may be regarded as the founder 
of the family. [Octavia Gens.] Suetonius calls 
him Caius ; but this is probably a mistake, as 
Drumann has remarked, since the name of his 
eldest son was Cneius, and it was the rule among 
the Romans for the eldest son to inherit the prae- 
nomen of his father. (Suet. Aug. 2.) 

2. Cn. Octavius, son of the preceding, was 
plebeian aedile in b. c. 206 with Sp. Lucretius, and 
was with him elected to the praetorship for the 
following year, b. c. 205. Octavius obtained Sar¬ 
dinia as his province, and captured off the island 
eighty Carthaginian ships of burden. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, b. c. 204, he handed over the pro¬ 
vince to his successor Tib. Claudius, but his impe- 
rium was extended for another year, and he was 
commanded by the senate to keep watch over the 
coasts in those parts with a fleet of forty ships. He 
was also employed in this year in carrying to the 
Roman army in Africa supplies of provisions and 
clothes. Next year, b. c. 203, his command was 
again prolonged, and the protection of the coasts of 
Sardinia was again entrusted to him ; and while 
he was employed, as he had been in the preceding 
year, in carrying supplies to Africa, he was sur¬ 
prised off the coast of Africa by a fearful storm, 
which destroyed the greater part of his fleet, con¬ 
sisting of 200 transport vessels and 30 ships of 
war. Octavius himself, with the ships of war, ob¬ 
tained shelter under the promontory of Apollo. 
Octavius was present at the battle of Zama, in b. c. 
202, and Scipio placed so much confidence in him 
that he commanded him after the battle to march 
upon Carthage with the land forces, while he him¬ 
self blockaded the harbour with the fleet. In 
B.c. 201 Octavius returned with part of the fleet 
to Italy, and handed over to the propraetor, M. 
Valerius Laevinus, thirty-eight ships for the pro¬ 
secution of the war against Philip of Macedon. 
But he was not long allowed to remain inactive. 
In b. c. 200 he was sent into Africa as one of the 
three ambassadors to Carthage, Masinissa, and 
Vermina, the son of Syphax. In b. c. 1.94 he was 
one of the commissioners for founding a colony at 
Croton in Southern Italy, and two years after¬ 
wards, B.C. 192, just before the breaking out of 
the war with Antiochus the Great, he was sent 
into Greece in order to support the Roman interests 
in those parts. (Liv. xxviii. 38, 46, xxix. 13, 36, 
xxx. 2, 24, 36, xxxi. 3, II, xxxiv. 45, xxxv. 23, 
xxx vi. 16.) 

3. Cn. Octavius, son of No. 2. In the winter 
of b. c. 170 he was sent into Greece as ambassador, 
with C. Popillius Laenas, and on his return to 
Rome in 169, he was elected one of the decemviri 
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sacrorum. He was praetor in b. c. 168, and had 
as his province the command of the fleet in the war 
against Perseus. After the defeat of Perseus at 
Pydna, by the consul Aemilius Paullus, Octavius 
sailed to Samothrace, where the king had taken 
refuge. Perseus surrendered himself to Octavius, 
who thereupon conducted him to the consul at 
Amphipolis. In the following year, 167, Octavius 
sailed to Rome with the booty which had been 
gained in the war, and on the 1st of December, in 
that year, he obtained the honour of a naval 
triumph. (Liv. xliii. 17, xliv. 17, 18, 21,35, xlv. 
5, 6, 33 ; Polyb. xxviii. 3, 5 ; Veil. Pat. i. 9 ; 
Plut. Aemil. Pauli. 26 ; Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 3. s. 7; 
Festus, s. v. Octaviae.) 

The wealth which Octavius had obtained in 
Greece enabled him to live in great splendour on 
his return to Rome. He built a magnificent house 
on the Palatine, which, according to Cicero ( de OJf. 
i. 39), contributed to his election to the consulship, 
and he also erected a beautiful porticus, which is 
spoken of below. He was consul with T. Manlius 
Torquatus in b. c. 165, being the first member of 
his family who obtained this dignity. In b. c. 162 
Octavius was sent with two colleagues into Syria, 
which was in a state of great confusion in conse¬ 
quence of the contentions for the guardianship of 
the young king Antiochus V. ; and the Romans 
therefore considered it a favourable opportunity for 
enforcing the terms of the peace made with An¬ 
tiochus the Great, by which the Syrian monarchs 
were prevented from having a fleet and rearing 
elephants. But this embassy cost Octavius his 
life, for he was assassinated in the gymnasium at 
Laodiceia, by a Syrian Greek of the name of Lep- 
tines, at the instigation, as was supposed, of Lysias, 
the guardian of the young king. [Leptinks.] A 
statue of Octavius was placed on the rostra at 
Rome, where it was in the time of Cicero. (Terent. 
Ilecyr. titul. ; Cic. de Fin. i. 7, Philipp, ix. 2 ; 
Obsequ. 72 ; Polyb. xxxi. 12, 13, 19-21 ; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 46 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 11, who 
confounds the last embassy of Octavius with a 
different one: comp. Laenas, No. 5.) 

The porticus erected by Cn. Octavius was called 
Porticus Octavia , and must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from the Porticus Octaviae , built by Au¬ 
gustus in the name of his sister. [Octavia, No. 2.] 
The former was near the theatre of Pompey, by 
the Flaminian circus. It contained two rows of 
columns of the Corinthian order with brazen capi¬ 
tals, and was hence also called the Porticus Corin- 
thia. It was rebuilt by Augustus, who allowed 
it to retain its ancient name, but it appears to have 
been destroyed, or to have perished in some way, 
before the time of Pliny, as he speaks of it only 
from what he had read. (Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; Festus, 
s. v. Octaviae ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 3. s. 7 ; Monu - 
mentum Ancyranum , p. 32. 1. 43, &c.,ed. Franzius, 
Berol. 1845 ; Muller, Praefatio ad Festum , p. 
xxix. ; Becker, Komisch. Alterthum. vol. i. p. 
617.) 

4. Cn. Octavius, son of No. 3, was consul b. c. 
128, and was accustomed to speak in the courts of 
justice. (Cic. de Oral . i. 36.) 

5. M. Octavius, may be, as Drumann has 
stated, a younger son of No. 3, so far as the time 
at which he lived is concerned, but no ancient 
writer speaks of him as his son. It would appear 
from Obsequens (c. 130) that he bore the surname 
of Caecina, but the reading ia perhaps faulty. He 
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STEMMA OCTAVIORUM. 


1. Cn. Octavius Rufus, quaestor, B. c. 230. 


2. Cn. Octavius, 


11. 

C. Octavius, 

praetor, 

B. C. 



eques. 

205. 




i 

1 



12. 

C. Octavius, 




trib.mil. b.c. 216 

3. Cn. Octavius, 



i . 

COS. B.C. 

165. 


13. 

C. Octavius, 

1 




equ. Rom. 

i 

I 


14. 

C. Octavius, 

4. Cn. Octavius, 

5. M. Octavius, 


praetor, b.c. 61, 

cos. b.c. 128. 

trib. pi. b.c. 133. 



married 

| 



1 

. Ancharia, 

| 

| 


2 

1. Atia. 

6. Cn. Octavius, 

7. M. Octavius, 



1 

cos. b.c. 87. 

trib. pi. 

I 

1 

I 

| 

| 

15. Octavia 

16. Octavia 

17. C. Octavius, 

8. L. Octavius, 

9. Cn. Octavius, 

major. 

minor, m. 

afterwards 

COS. B.C. 75. 

cos. B.C. 76. 


1. C. Marcellus, 

the emperor 


| 


cos. b.c. 50. 

Augustus, 


10. M. Octavius, 


2. M. Antonius, 

married 


aeilil. b.c. 50. 


triumvir. 

1. Clodia, 




(For her offspring 

2. Scribonia, 




see below.) 

3. Livia. 

1 





l # 

Julia. 





(For her offspring 





seeVol.I.p.430.) 


DESCENDANTS OF OCTAV1A. 
Octavia married 


1. C. Marcellas, 
cos. 11.C. 50. 

J_ 


I . M. Marcellus, 2. Marcella miy'or, 5. 
died h. c. 25. married 

1. M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
2. Julus Antoni us, son 
of the triumvir. 

L. Antonius, 

(Tac. Ann. it. 44.) 


l. Cn. Domltius 
Ahenobarbus, 
cos. A. d. 32, 

m. Agrippina, 
daughtor of 
Germanicus. 


I 

1. Antonia major, 
married 

L. Domltius Ahenobarbus, 
cos. b.c. 16. 

_ I 

2. Domitia, 3. Domitia 
married Lepida, 
Crispus m. M. Va- 
Passieuus. lerius Mes* 
sal la. 


2. Antonia minor, 
m. PrtlMig, the 
brother of the emperor 
Tiberius. 


• Valeria Messalina, wife 

L. Domltius Ahenobarbus, of the emperor 

the emperor Nbko. Claudius, 

m. 1. Oct a via. 

2. I’oppaea. 


1. Germanicus, 2. Livla, 3. The emperor 
married married Claudius. 

Agrippina, dr. 1. C. Caesar, m. 1. Plautla 
or Julia, the 2. Diusus, son Urgulanilla. 
daughter of of Tiberius. 8. Aella 

Augustus. I Paetina. 

3. Valeria 
I Messalina. 

Julia, 4. Agrippina, 
married Nero, mother of 
son of Uermanicus. Nero. 


1 bero, 2. Diusus, 3. C. Caesar 4. Agrippina, 

m. Juiia, died a. d. 33. (emperor Caligula), ra. Cn. Domitlus. 
daughter of m. 1. Claudia. | 

Drusus, son of 2. I.tvia Orestilla. The emperor 

Tibarius; 3. Lollia Paulina. Nkro. 

died a. d. 30. 4. Caosonia. 

Julia ilnuilla, 
killed A. d. 41. 


b. Drusilla, 6. Julia Livilla. 
m.l. L. Cassius. 

2< M. Aemilius 
lyjpldus. 


B ^ Urgulanilla. 


By Paotlna. 


Antonia, 
killed by Nero, 

A. D. 66. 

m. I. Cn. Pompeiuv 
2. F austus Sulla. 


By Valeria Messalina. 


1. Claudius britAnnicus, 


B 4 
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was the colleague of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate 
of the plebs, b. c. 133, and opposed his tribunitian 
veto to the passing of the agrarian law. The hisr 
tory of his opposition, and the way in which he 
was in consequence deposed from his office by Tib. 
Gracchus, are fully detailed in the life of the latter. 
[Vol, II. p. 292, a.] Octavius is naturally either 
praised or blamed according to the different views 
entertained by persons of the laws of Gracchus. 
Cicero {Brut. 25) calls Octavius civis in rebus op¬ 
tima constantissimus , and praises him for his skill 
in speaking. We learn from Plutarch that Octa¬ 
vius was a personal friend of Gracchus, and that it 
was with considerable reluctance that the nobles 
persuaded him to oppose his friend, but to this 
course he was probably also prompted by possessing 
a large tract of public land. Plutarch likewise 
adds that though Octavius and Gracchus opposed 
one another with great earnestness and rivalry, 
yet they are said never to have uttered a disparaging 
word against one another. (Plut. Tib. Grucch. 10.) 
Dion Cassius, on the contrary, says ( Fraym. 87, 
ed. Reiraarus) that Octavius opposed Gracchus of 
his own accord, through jealousy springing from 
their relationship to one another: and that they 
were related in some way may also be inferred 
from another passage of Plutarch {C. Gracch. 4), 
from which we learn that C. Gracchus dropped a 
measure directed against Octav ius at the request of 
bis mother Octavia. 

6. Cn. Octavius, son of No. 4. He was one 
of the staunch supporters of the aristocratical party, 
which was perhaps the reason that he failed in ob¬ 
taining the aedileship. (Cic. pro Plane. 21.) He 
was consul in B. c. 87 with L. Cornelius Cinna, the 
year after the consulship of Sulla and the banish¬ 
ment of Marius and his leading partisans. Sulla 
was now absent in Greece, engaged in the war 
against Mithridates, and upon Octavius, therefore, 
devolved the support of the interests of his party. 
Immediately after Sulla’s departure from Italy, 
Cinna attempted to obtain the power for the Ma¬ 
rian party by incorporating the new Italian citizens 
among the thirty-five tribes. Octavius offered the 
most vehement resistance, and, in the contentions 
which ensued, he displayed an amount of eloquence 
for which previously credit had not been given 
him. (Cic. Brut. 47.) But from words the two 
parties soon came to blows. A dreadful conflict 
took place in the forum, and Cinna was driven out 
of the city with great slaughter. The senate fol¬ 
lowed up their victory by depriving Cinna of his 
consulship, and appointing L. Cornelius Merula in 
his stead. But Cinna soon collected a considerable 
army, with which he marched against Rome, and 
Marius, as soon as he heard of these changes, re¬ 
turned from Africa and levied some troops, with 
which he likewise proceeded against the city. The 
soldiers of Octavius seem to have had no confidence 
in their general, and therefore offered to place 
themselves under the command of Metellus Pius, 
who had been summoned to Rome by the senate. 
[Metellus, No. 19.] But when Metellus re¬ 
fused to take the command, and numbers of the 
soldiers therefore deserted to the enemy, the senate 
had no other course left them but submission. 
Metellus fled from the city, and the friends of Oc¬ 
tavius begged him to do the same ; but, trusting 
to the promises of Marius and Cinna, and still 
more to the assurances of the diviners, that he 
would suffer uo harm, he remained in Rome, de- 
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daring that being consul he would not abandon his 
country. Accordingly, when the troops of Marius 
and Cinna began to march into the city, he sta¬ 
tioned himself on the Janiculum, with the soldiers 
that still remained faithful to him, and there, seated 
on his curule throne, was killed by Censorinus, 
who had been sent for that purpose by the victo¬ 
rious party. His head was cut off and suspended 
on the rostra. This is the account of Appian, but 
the manner of his death is related somewhat diffe¬ 
rently by Plutarch. Octavius seems, upon the 
whole, to have been an upright man, but he was 
very superstitious, slow in action and in council, 
and did not possess remarkable abilities of any 
kind. (Appian, B. C. i. 64, 68—71 ; Plut. Mar . 
41, 42 ; Val. Max. i. 6. § 10 ; Dion Cass. Fragnu 
117, 118, ed. Reimarus ; Liv. Epit. 79,80 ; Flor. 
iii. 21. § 9 ; Cic. in Cat . iii. 10, de Harusp. JFtesp . 
24, Philipp, xiii. 1, xiv. 8, Tuscul. v. 19, pro Seat. 
36, de Divin. i. 2, de Nat. Deor. ii. 5.) 

7. M. Octavius, described by Cicero as Cn. f., 
must be the younger son of No. 4. In his tribu¬ 
nate of the plebs, the year of which is not stated, 
he brought forward a law for raising the price at 
which corn was sold to the people by the Frumen- 
taria lex of C. Gracchus, since it was found that 
the treasury was quite drained by the law of Grac¬ 
chus. Cicero attributes the enactment of the law 
to the influence and eloquence of Octavius, al¬ 
though he adds that he was, properly speaking, 
not an orator, (Cic. de Off. ii. 21, Brut. 62.) This 
M. Octavius should be carefully distinguished from 
the M. Octavius who was the colleague of Tib. 
Gracchus. [See No. 5.] 

8. L. Octavius Cn. f. Cn. n. {Fasti Capit.\ 
the son of No. 6, was consul b. c. 75 with C. Au¬ 
relius Cotta. He died in b. c. 74, as proconsul of 
Cilicia, and was succeeded in the command of the 
province by L. Lucullus. (Cic. Verr. i. 50, iii. 7 ; 
Obsequ. 121 ; Plut. Lucull. 6.) Many writers 
confound this L. Octavius with L. Octavius Balbus, 
the jurist. [Balbus, p. 458.] 

9. Cn. Octavius M. f. Cn. n. {Fasti Capit.), 
son of No. 7, was consul b. c. 76, with C. Scri- 
bonius Curio. He is described as a man of a mild 
temper, although he was a martyr to the gout, in 
consequence of which he appears to have lost the 
use of his feet. As an orator he was of little 
account. (Cic. Brut , 60, 62, de Fin. ii. 28 ; Sail. 
Hist. ii. p. 205, ed. Gerl. min.; Obseq. 121.) 

10. M. Octavius Cn. f. M. n. (Cic. ad Fam. 
viii. 2. § 2), the son of No. 9. He was a friend of 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher, consul b. c. 54, and accom¬ 
panied the latter into Cilicia, but left the province 
before Claudius in order to become a candidate for 
the aedileship. He was curule aedile b.c. 50 along 
with M. Caelius; and as both of them were friends 
of Cicero, they begged the orator, as he was then 
in Cilicia, to send them panthers for the games 
they had to exhibit. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4, ad Alt. 
v. 21, vi. 1. § 21.) On the breaking out of the 
civil war in b. c. 49, Octavius, true to the here¬ 
ditary principles of his family, espoused the aris¬ 
tocratical party. He was appointed, along with 

L. Scribonius Libo, to the command of the Libur- 
nian and Achaean fleets, serving as legate to 

M. Bibulus, who had the supreme command of the 
Pompeian fleet. He and Libo did good service to 
the cause ; they defeated Dolabella on the Illyrian 
coast, and compelled C. Antonius to surrender at 
the island of Coricta (Cae9. B.C. iii. 5; Dion Cass. 
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xli. 40; Florus, iv. 2. § 31; Oros. vi. 15.) Oc¬ 
tavius afterwards proceeded to attack the town of 
Salonae in Dalmatia, but was repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss, and thereupon joined Pompey at 
Dyrrhachium. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
Octavius, who still possessed a considerable fleet, 
set sail for Ulyricum with the hope of securing it 
for the Pompeian party. At first he met with 
great success, and defeated Gabinius, who had 
been sent by Caesar into Illyricum with reinforce¬ 
ments for the army, which was already there ; 
but he was soon afterwards driven out of the 
country (b. c. 47) by Cornificius and Vatinius, 
and compelled to fly to Africa, where the Pompeian 
party were making a stand. (Hirt, B. Alex. 42— 

; Dion Cass. xlii. 11.) After the battle of 
Thapsus (b.c. 46), Octavius wa9 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Utica in command of two legions, and 
claimed to have the supreme command with Cato. 
(Plut. Cat. min. 65.) He is not mentioned again 
till the battle of Actium (b.c. 31), when he 
commanded along with M. Insteius the middle of 
Antony's fleet. (Plut. Ant. 65.) 

11. C. Octavius, the younger son of No. 1, 
and the ancestor of Augustus, remained a simple 
Roman eques, without attempting to rise any 
higher in the state. (Suet. Aug. 2; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 59.) 

12. C. Octavius, son of the preceding, and 
great-grandfather of Augustus, lived in the time of 
the second Punic war, in which he served as 
tribune of the soldiers. He was present at the fatal 
battle of Cannae (b.c. 216), and was one of the 
few who survived the engagement. When the 
Carthaginians were forcing into the lesser Roman 
camp, Octavius and another tribune, Sempronius 
Tuditanus, cut their way through the enemy, with 
a few soldiers, and arrived in safety at Canusium. 
(Frontin. Stmt. iv. 5. § 7 ; comp. Liv. xxii. 52.) 
Octavius also Berved in Sicily under the praetor 
Ii. Aemilius Papus (b. c. 205), but what part he 
took in the other campaigns in the war is not 
mentioned. When M. Antonius wished to throw 
contempt upon Augustus, he called this C. Octavius 
a freedman and a rope-maker ( restio) 9 but whether 
he or his family ever had any thing to do with a 
manufactory of ropes, is quite uncertain. (Suet. 
Aug. 2.) 

13. C. Octavius, son of the preceding, and 
grandfather of Augustus, lived quietly at his villa 
at Velitrae, content with the municipal honours of 
his native town, and not aspiring to the dignities 
of the Roman state. He possessed considerable 
property, which he probably augmented by money- 
lending, since Antonius and Cassius Parmensis 
called Augustus the grandson of a banker or 
money-lender. (Suet Aug. 2, 4, 6.) 

14. C. Octavius, son of the preceding and 
father of Augustus, was likewise said by the 
enemies of Augustus to have been a money-lender, 
and to have been employed in the Campus Martius 
as one of the agents for bribing the electors. But 
there is probably no truth in these reports. The 
riches left him by his father enabled him, without 
difficulty, to obtain the public offices at Rome, 
although he was the first of his family who had 
aspired to them. We learn from an inscription, 
which is given below, that he was successively 
tribune of the soldiers twice, quaestor, plebeian 
aedile with C. Toranius, judex quaestionum, and 
praetor. Of his history up to the time of his 
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praetorship we have no further information ; we 
are only told that he filled the previous dignities 
with great credit to himself and obtained a repu¬ 
tation for integrity, ability, and uprightness. 
Velleius Paterculus characterizes him (ii. 59) as 
gravis , sanctus , innocens , and dives, and adds that 
the estimation in which he was held gained for 
him, in marriage, Atia, the daughter of Julia, who 
was the sister of Julius Caesar. Thus, although 
a novus homo , he was chosen first praetor in B. c. 
61, and discharged the duties of his office in so 
admirable a manner that Cicero recommends him 
as a model to his brother Quintus. (Cic. ad Qu. F. 
i. 1. § 7.) In the following year he succeeded C. 
Antonius in the government of Macedonia, with 
the title of proconsul, and on his way to his pro¬ 
vince he cut to pieces, in the Thurine district, in 
consequence of orders from the senate, a body of 
runaway slaves, who had been gathered together 
for Catiline, and had previously belonged to the 
army of Spartacus. He administered the affairs of 
his province with equal integrity and energy. The 
manner in which he treated the provincials was 
again recommended by Cicero as an example to his 
brother Quintus. He routed the Bessi and some 
other Thracian tribes, who had disturbed the peace 
of the province, and received in consequence the 
title of imperator from his troops. He returned to 
Italy at the latter end of B. c. 59, in full expectation 
of being elected to the consulship, but he died 
suddenly at the beginning of the following year, 
b. c. 58, at Nola, in Campania, in the very same 
room in which Augustus afterwards breathed his 
last. Octavius was married twice, first to An¬ 
charia, by whom he had one daughter [Ancharia], 
and secondly to Atia, by whom he had a daughter 
and a son [Atia]. Ilis second wife, and his three 
children, survived him. (Suet. Aug. 3, 4 ; Nicol. 
Damasc. Vit. August, c. 2, ed. Orelli ; Veil, Pat. ii. 
59 ; Cic. ad Alt. ii. l f ad Qu. F. i. 1. § 7, ii. 2. § 7, 
Fhilipp. iii. 6 ; Tac. Ann. i. 9.) The following is 
the inscription which has been above referred to:— 

C. OCT A VI VS. C. P. c. N. C. P. R(VFVS). PATER 
AVOVSTI. TR. MIL. BIS. Q. A ED. PL. CVM. C. TOR ANIO. 
IVDEX QVAESTIONVM. PR. PR0C08. IMPERATOR 
APPELLATV8 EX PROVINCIA MACEDONIA. 

15. Octavia, the elder daughter of No. 14, by 
Ancharia. [Octavia, No. 1.] 

16. Octavia, the younger daughter of No. 14, 
by Atia. [Octavia, No. 2.] 

17. C. Octavius, the son of No. 14, by Atia, 
waB subsequently called C. Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus, in consequence of his adoption by his great- 
uncle, C. Julius Caesar. The senate, at a later 
period, conferred upon him the title of Augustus, 
under which name his life is given. [Augustus.] 

18. Cn. Octavius Rufus, quaestor, b. c. 107, 
was sent into Africa with pay for the army of 
Marius, and returned to Rome, accompanied by 
the ambassadors, whom Bocchua sent to the senate. 
(Sail. Jug. 104.) The cognomen in most of the 
MSS. of Sallust is Ruso , for which, however, we 
ought probably to read Rufus , as the former cog¬ 
nomen is unknown in the Octavia gens. From 
the fact that this Cn. Octavius filled the office of 
quaestor, it is not impossible that he may be the 
same Cn. Octavius, who was consul B. c. 87. [See 
above, No. 6.J 

19. L. Octavius, a legate of Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, b. c. 67, was sent by 
Pompey into Crete to receive the submission of 
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the Cretan towns, and to supersede Q. Metellus 
Creticus in the command of the island. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvi. 1, 2 ; Plut. Pomp. 29.) For further 
details see Metellus, No. 23, p. 1064. 

20. L. Octavius, detected in adultery by C. 
Memmius, and punished by him. (Val. Max. vi. 
1. § 13.) 

21. P. Octavius, a noted epicure in the reign 
of Tiberius, who outbid even Apicius in the sum 
which he gave for a mullet that Tiberius had 
ordered to be sold. (Senec. Epist. 95.) 

22. Octavius Graecinus, one of the generals 
of Sertorius, in Spain, distinguished himself in the 
first battle fought between Pompey and Sertorius, 
near the town of Lauron, B. c. 76. He afterwards 
joined the conspiracy of M. Perperna, by which 
Sertorius perished, b. c. 72. (Frontin. Strat. ii. 5. 
§ 31 ; Plut. Sert. 26.) 

23. M. Octavius Laenas Curtianus, one 
of the distinguished men who supplicated the 
judges on behalf of M. Scaurus, b. c. 54. (Ascon. 
in Scaur, p. 29, ed. Orelli.) 

24. C. Octavius Laenas, curator of the 
aquaeducts in Rome, in the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula from a. d. 34 to a. i>. 38. (Frontin. 
Aquaed. § 102.) 

25. Ser. Octavius Laenas Pontianus, consul 
with M. Antonins Rufinus, in the reign of Hadrian, 
A. d. 131. (Fasti.) 

26. Octavius Rufus was a friend of the 
younger Pliny, who addresses two letters to him, 
in which he presses Octavius to publish the poems 
he had composed. (Plin. Ep. i. 7, ii. 10.) In 
another letter (ix. 38) Pliny praises a work of one 
Rufus, who may, perhaps, be the same as this 
Octavius Rufus. 

OCTA'VIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 

OCTA'VIUS HERE'NNIUS. [Herennius]. 

OCTA'VIUS HORATIA'NUS. [Priscianus, 
Theodorus.) 

OCTA'VIUS LAENAS. [Octavius, No. 22, 
23.] 

OCTA'VIUS LAMPA'DIO. [Lampadio.] 

OCTA'VIUS MAMI'LIUS. [Mamilius.] 

OCTA'VIUS SAGITTA. [Sagitta.] 

OCY'PETE (’fl/cuTrfnj), the name of two 
mythical beings, one a Danaid, and the other 
a Harpy. (Apollod, ii. 1. § 5; Hes. Theog. 
267.) [L. S.] 

OCY'RIIOE. ^ClKipo-q.) 1. One of the 
daughters of Oceanus andTethys. (Hes. Theog. 360; 
Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 420 ; Paus. iv. 30. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of the centaur Cheiron. (Ov. 
Met. ii. 638 ; Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 18; Eratosth. 
Catast. 18.) [L. S.] 

ODATIS (’OSarts), daughter of Omartes, a 
Scythian king. According to a story recorded by 
Chares of Mytilene (ap. Ath. xiii. p. 575), Odatis 
and Zariadres (king of the country between the 
Caspian gates and the Tanais) fell mutually in love 
from the sight of one another’s image in a dream. 
But Omartes, having no son, wished his daughter 
to marry one of his own relatives or near friends. 
He therefore summoned them all to a banquet, 
whereat he desired Odatis to fill a cup with wine, 
and present it to whomsoever she chose for her hus¬ 
band. Meanwhile, however, Zariadres had received 
notice from her of her father’s intentions, and, being 
engaged in a military expedition near the banks of 
the Tanais, he set out with only one attendant, 
and, having travelled a distance of 800 stadia, ar- 
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rived in the banquet-hall of Omartes, disguised in a 
Scythian dress, just as Odatis, reluctantly and in 
tears, was mixing the wine at the board where the 
goblets stood. Advancing close to her side, he 
whispered, “ Odatis, I am here at thy desire, I, 
Zariadres.” Looking up, she recognised with joy 
the beautiful youth of her dream, and placed the 
cup in his hands. Immediately he seized and bore 
her off to his chariot ; and so the lovers escaped, 
favoured by the sympathising attendants of the 
palace, who, when Omartes ordered them to pursue 
the fugitives, professed ignorance of the way they 
had taken. This love story, we are told, was most 
popular in Asia, and a favourite subject for paint¬ 
ings ; and Odatis was a prevalent female name in 
noble families. [E. E.] 

ODENA'THUS, the husband of the heroic 
Zenobia [Zenobia], according to Zosiraus, was 
of a noble family of Palmyra, according to Proco¬ 
pius (Persic, ii. 5) the prince of a Saracenic tribe 
dwelling upon the banks of the Euphrates, accord¬ 
ing to Agathias (lib. iv.) of humble origin. He is 
included by Trebellius Pollio in his catalogue of 
the thirty tyrants [see Aureolus], but unlike 
the great majority of these usurpers, deserves to 
be considered as the saviour rather than the 
destroyer of the Roman power. At the moment 
when all seemed lost in the East, in consequence 
of the capture of Valerian, and the dispersion of 
his army, Odenathus having collected a powerful 
force marched boldly against the victorious Sapor, 
whom he drove out of Syria, recovered Nisibis, 
together with all Mesopotamia, captured the harem 
of the Persian monarch, and pursued him up to the 
very walls of Ctesiphon. Returning loaded with 
plunder, he next turned his arms against Quietus, 
son of Macrianus, and shut up the pretender in 
Emesa, where he perished upon the capture of tho 
city. In gratitude for these important services, 
Gallienus bestowed upon his ally the title of 
Augustus, and acknowledged him as a colleague in 
the empire, but Odenathus did not long enjoy his 
well-earned dignity, for he was slain by the 
domestic treachery of his cousin, or nephew, 
Maeonius, not without the consent, it is said, of 
Zenobia, about the year a. d. 266. Little is 
known with regard to the history of this warlike 
Arab, except the naked facts detailed above, and 
that from his earliest years he took great delight 
in the chase, and willingly endured the severest 
hardships. [Maeonius.] [W. R.] 

ODI'TES, the name of two mythical beings, 
one a centaur, and the other an Ethiopian, who 
was slain by Clymenus at the wedding of Perseus. 
(Ov. Met. xii. 457, v. 97.) [L. S.] 

O'DIUS. ( y 05ms). 1. The chief of the Hali- 

zones, assisted the Trojans against the Greeks, but 
was slain by Agamemnon. (Horn.//, ii. 856, v.38; 
Strab. xvi. p. 551.) 

2. A herald in the camp of the Greeks at Troy. 
(Horn.//, ix. 170.) [L. S.] 

ODOA'CER (’05<f a/epos), King of Italy, from 
a. d. 476—493. He was the son of one Edeco, 
who was undoubtedly the same Edecon who was 
minister of Attila and his ambassador at Constan¬ 
tinople. Odoacer had a brother, Onulf, who like¬ 
wise became conspicuous. It appears that Odoacer 
was by origin a Scyrrus, and that after the dis¬ 
persion of the Scyrri by the East Goths, he was 
chosen the chief of the remnants of that broken 
tribe, but he is also called a Itugian, an Herulian, 
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and a king of the Turcilingi, perhaps because he 
was in after years at the head of an army composed 
of those nations. His father Edecon having been 
slain in the battle with the East Goths, where the 
power of the Scyrri was broken (about 463), Odoa¬ 
cer, now at the head of the reduced tribe, led the 
life of a robber in Pannonia and Noricum, but 
finally entered the imperial guard at Rome and rose 
to eminence. In 475 Orestes had his son Romulus 
Augustulus chosen emperor of Rome. The count¬ 
less bands of barbarians of all nations, with the aid 
of which Orestes had accomplished his object, de¬ 
manded in reward one third of the soil of Italy to 
be divided among them. When Orestes declined 
to comply with their wishes, Odoacer turned the 
discontent of the mercenaries to his own profit, 
and promised to allot them the desired portion of 
Italy, if they would assist him to wrest the whole 
from the nominal emperor Romulus Augustulus 
and his father Orestes, a condition which the ma¬ 
jority of those reckless warriors readily accepted. 
Thus arose a war between Odoacer and Orestes. 
The latter, after suffering some defeats, retired 
within the walls of Pavia ; but Odoacer took the 
town by assault, made Orestes prisoner, and put 
him to death. St. Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, 
was present at the siege, whence his life by Enno- 
dius becomes an important source for the history 
of these times. Paul, the brother of Orestes, was 
slain at Ravenna. Romulus Augustulus was now 
deposed and banished by the victor, who henceforth 
reigned over Italy with the title of king, for he 
never assumed that of emperor (476). With the 
deposition of Romulus Augustulus, the Roman em¬ 
pire in the West came to an end. [Augustulus.] 
In order to establish himself the better on the 
throne, Odoacer sent ambassadors to the emperor 
Zeno, requesting the latter to grant him the title of 
patrician, and acknowledge him as regent of the 
diocese of Italy. Pleased with the seeming sub¬ 
missiveness of the conqueror of that country, Zeno 
granted the request, though after some hesitation. 
Odoacer took up his residence at Ravenna, and, 
according to his promise, divided one third of the 
soil of Italy among his barbarian followers, a mea¬ 
sure which was perhaps less cruel towards the 
Italians than it would appear, since the country 
was depopulated, and many estates without an 
owner and lying waste. On the whole, Odoacer, 
who was the first barbarian that sat on the throne 
of Italy, was a wise, well-disposed, and energetic 
ruler, and knew how to establish order within and 
peace without his dominions, as far as the miserable 
moral condition of the Romans, the reckless spirit 
of their barbarian masters, and the daring rapa¬ 
city of their neighbours were compatible with a 
settled state of things. Among his measures at 
home we may mention the re-establishment of the 
consulate as a proof of his wisdom, as his intention 
was to reconcile the remains of the old Romans to 
the new government. Odoacer reunited Dalmatia 
with the kingdom of Italy after a sharp contest, 
in which he employed both a fleet and an army. 
He also made a successful campaign in 487 against 
the Rugians, who endeavoured to make themselves 
independent in Noricum: their king Feletheus 
(Pheba or Fava) and many of their nobles were 
taken prisoners, and the rest yielded to his rule. 
Unfortunately for him there rose among the bar¬ 
barians beyond the Alps a man still greater than 
Odoacer, Theodoric, king of the East Goths, who, 
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secretly, and perhaps openly, supported by the 
emperor Zeno, resolved to wrest Itdly from him, 
and establish the Gothic power at Rome. Theo¬ 
doric opened his first campaign in 480, and in a 
bloody battle foiled his rival on the banks of the 
Isontius (Isonzo) not far from Aquileia (28th of 
August, 489). Odoacer, retreating, offered a 
second battle at Verona, and again lost the day, 
whereupon ho hastened to Rome in order to per¬ 
suade its inhabitants to rise for his defence. But 
the Romans, preferring to stand their own chance 
in the conflict, shut the gates of the city at his ap¬ 
proach, and Odoacer consequently retraced his 
steps into Northern Italy, and threw himself into 
Ravenna. Thence he sallied out, defeated the 
van of the Gothic army, and compelled Theodoric 
to seek refuge within the walls of Pavia, but the 
Gothic king soon succeeded in rallying his forces, 
and vanquished Odoacer a third time in a decisive 
battle on the river Adda (490). Odoacer again 
took refuge in Ravenna, and Theodoric laid siege 
to that city, while his lieutenants gradually re¬ 
duced the whole kingdom of Italy. After an ob¬ 
stinate defence of nearly three years Odoacer at 
Inst capitulated on condition that in future he and 
Theodoric should be joint kings of Italy: the treaty 
was confirmed by oaths taken by both parties (27th 
of February, 493). Theodoric, however, soon broke 
his oath ; and on the 5th of March following, 
Odoacer was murdered by the hand, or command, 
of his more fortunate rival. Theodoric succeeded 
him as sole king of Italy. (Jomandes, De 
Regnor. Success, p. 59, 60, be Reb. Goth. p. 128, 
129, 140, 141 ; Paul. Diacon. De Gest. Lonyob. 
i. 19; Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc, ii. 18, &c.; 
Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 1, it 6 ; Ennodius, Vita 
Epiphan ., especially pp. 386—389 ; Cassiodor. 
Chron. ad an. 376, &c., Epist . i. 18 ; Evagrius, ii. 
16.) [W. P.] 

ODYSSEUS (*0<W<rctfs), or, as the Latin 
writers call him, Ulysses, Ulyxes or Ulixes, one of 
the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan war. 
According to the Homeric account, he was the 
grandson of ArceBius, and a son of Laertes and 
Anticleia, the daughter of Autolycus, and brother 
of Ctimene. He was married to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icarius, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachus. (Od. i. 329, xi. 85, xv. 362, 
xvi. 118, &c.) But according to a later tradition 
lie was a son of Sisyphus and Anticleia, who, when 
with child by Sisyphus, was married to Laertes, 
and thus gave birth to him either after her arrival 
in Ithaca, or on her way thither. (Soph. Phil. 
417, with the Schol., Ajax, 190 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 
32, Ars Am. iii. 313 ; Plut. Quaest. Graec. 43; 
comp. Horn. II. iii. 201.) Later traditions further 
state that besides Telemachus, Arcesilaus or Pto- 
liporthus was likewise a son of his by Penelope ; 
and that further, by Circe he became the father of 
Agnus, Latinus, Telegonus and Cassiphone, and 
by Calypso of Nausithous and Nausinous or 
Auson, Telegonus and Teledamus, and lastly 
by Euippe of Leontophron, Doryclus or Eury- 
alus. (Hes. Theog. 1013, &c.; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1796 ; Schol. ad Lye&phr. 795; Parthen. 
Erot. 3; Paus. viii. 12. § 3 ; Serv. ad Aen . iii. 
171.) According to an Italian tradition Odysseus 
was by Circe the father of Remus, Antias and 
Ardeas. (Dionys. i. 72.) The name Odysseus 
is said to signify the angry (Horn. Od. xix. 406, 
&c.), and among the Tyrrhenians he is said to 
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havo been called Nanus or Nannus. (TzetZ. ad 
Lycophr . 1244.) 

When Odysseus was a young man, he went to 
see his grandfather Autolycus near the foot of 
Mount Parnassus. There, while engaged in the 
chase, he was wounded by a boar in his knee, by 
the scar of which he was subsequently recognized 
by Eurycleia. Laden with rich presents he re¬ 
turned from the palace of his grandfather to Ithaca. 
(Horn. Od. xix. 413, &c.) Even at that age he is 
described as distinguished for his courage, his 
knowledge of navigation, his eloquence and skill 
as a negotiator; for,on one occasion, when the Mes- 
senians had carried off some sheep from Ithaca, 
Laertes sent him to Messene to demand repa¬ 
ration. He there met with Iphitus, who was 
seeking the horses stolen from him, and who gave 
him the famous bow of Eurytus. This bow 
Odysseus used only in Ithaca, regarding it as too 
great a treasure to be employed in the field, and 
it was so strong that none of the suitors was able 
to handle it. (Od. xxi. 14, &c.) On one occasion 
he went to the Thesprotian Ephyra, to fetch from 
Ilus, the son of Mermerus, poison for his arrows ; 
but as he could not get it there, he afterwards 
obtained it from Anchialus of Taphus. (Od. i. 
259, &c.) Some accounts also state that he went 
to Sparta as one of the suitors of Helen, and he 
is said to have advised Tyndareus to make the 
suitors swear, that they would defend the chosen 
bridegroom against any one that should insult him 
on Helen's accouut. Tyndareus, to show him his 
gratitude, persuaded his brother Icarius to give 
Penelope in marriage to Odysseus; or, according 
to others, Odysseus gained her by conquering his 
competitors in the footrace. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 9 ; 
Paus. iii. 12. § 2.) But Homer mentions nothing 
of all this, and he states that Agamemnon, who 
visited him in Ithaca, prevailed upon him only 
with great difficulty to join the Greeks in their 
expedition against Troy. (Od. xxiv. 116, &c.) 
Other traditions relate that he was visited by 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, and that more espe¬ 
cially Palamedes induced him to join the Greeks. 
For when Palamedes came, it is said, Odysseus 
pretended to be mad : he yoked an ass and an ox 
to a plough, and began to sow salt. Palamedes, 
to try him, placed the infant Telemachus before 
the plough, whereupon the father could not con¬ 
tinue to play his part. He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to undertake the fulfilment of the 
promise he had made when he was one of the 
suitors of Helen. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 818.) This oc¬ 
currence is said to have been the cause of his 
hatred of Palamedes. (Hygin. Fab. 95.) Being 
now himself gained for the undertaking, he con¬ 
trived to discover Achilles, who was concealed 
among the daughters of king Lycomedes, and 
without whom, according to a prophecy of Calchas, 
the expedition against Troy could not be under¬ 
taken. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 8 ; comp. Achilles.) 
Before, however, the Greeks set out against Troy, 
Odysseus, in conjunction with Menelaus (and 
Palamedes, Diet. Cret. i. 4,),' went to Troy, where 
he was hospitably received, for the purpose of 
inducing the Trojans by amicable means to restore 
Helen and her treasures. (//. iii. 205, & c.) 

When the Greeks were assembled in the port of 
Aulis, he joined them with twelve ships and men 
from Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, Crocyleia, Za- 
cynthus, Samos, and the coast of Epeirus (II. ii. 
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303, 631, &c.). When Agamemnon was unwilling 
to sacrifice Iphigeneia to Artemis, and the Greeks 
were in great difficulty, Odysseus, feigning anger, 
threatened to return home, but went to Mycenae, 
and induced Cly taemnestra by various pretences to 
send Iphigenia to Aulis (Diet. Cret. i. 20 ; comp. 
Eurip. Iph. Aul. 100, &c.). On his voyage to 
Troy he wrestled in Lesbos with Philomeleides, 
the king of the island, and conquered him (Od. iv. 
342). According to others, Odysseus and Dio- 
medes slew him by a stratagem. During the siege 
of Troy he distinguished himself as a valiant and 
undaunted warrior (II. iv. 494, v. 677, vii. 168, 
xi. 396, 404, &c. xiv. 82), but more particularly as 
a cunning, prudent, and eloquent spy and negotiator, 
and many instances are related in which he was of 
the greatest service to the Greeks by these powers. 
Several distinguished Trojans fell by his hand. 
After the death of Achilles he contended for his 
armour with the Telamonian Ajax, and gained the 
prize ( Od. xi. 545 ; Ov. Met. xiii. init.). He is 
said by some to have devised the stratagem of the 
wooden horse (Philostr. Her. x. 12), and he was 
one of the heroes that were concealed in its belly, 
and prevented them answering Helen, that they 
might not be discovered (Od. iv. 280, &c. viii. 494, 
xi. 525). When the horse was opened he and 
Menelaus were the first that jumped out and has¬ 
tened to the house of Deiphobus, where he con¬ 
quered in the fearful struggle (Od. viii. 517). He 
is also said to have taken part in carrying off the 
palladium. (Virg. Aen. ii. 164.) 

But no part of his adventures is so celebrated in 
ancient story as his wanderings after the destruction 
of Troy, and his ultimate return to Ithaca, which 
form the subject of the Homeric poem called after 
him the Odyssey. After the taking of Troy one 
portion of the Greeks sailed away, and another 
with Agamemnon remained behind on the Trojan 
coast. Odysseus at first joined the former, but 
when he had sailed as far as Tenedos, he returned 
to Agamemnon (Od. iii. 163). Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, he determined to sail home, but was thrown 
by a storm upon the coast of Ismarus, a town of 
the Cicones, in Thrace, north of the island of 
Lemnos. He there ravaged and plundered the 
town, and as he was not able to induce his men to 
depart in time, the Cicones hastened towards the 
coast from the interior, and slew 72 of his com¬ 
panions (Od. ix. 39, &c.). From thence he was 
driven by a north wind towards Maleia and to the 
Lotophagi on the coast of Libya. Some of his 
companions were so much delighted with the taste 
of the lotus that they wanted to remain in the 
country, but Odysseus compelled them to embark 
again, and continued his voyage (Od. ix. 67, 84, 
94, &c.). In one day he reached the goat-island, 
situated north of the country of the Lotophagi 
(Od. ix. 116). He there left behind eleven ships, 
and with one he sailed to the neighbouring island 
of the Cyclopes (the western coast of Sicily), where 
with twelve companions he entered the cave of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon and Thoosa. 
This giant devoured one after another six of the 
companions of Odysseus, and kept the unfortunate 
Odysseus and the six others as prisoners in his 
cave. In order to save himself Odysseus contrived 
to make the monster drunk with wine, and then 
with a burning pole deprived him of his ono eye. 
He now succeeded in making his escape with his 
friends, by concealing himself and them under tlie 
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bodies of the sheep which the Cyclops let out of 
his cave ; and Odysseus, with a part of the flock, 
reached his ship. The Cyclops implored his father 
Poseidon to take vengeance upon Odysseus, and 
henceforth the god of the sea pursued the wan¬ 
dering king with implacable enmity ( Od . i. 68 , &c. 
,*x. 172 —542). Others represent Poseidon as 
angry with Odysseus on account of the death of 
Palamedes (Philostr. Her . ii. 20 ; comp. Pala- 
medes). On his further voyage he arrived at the 
island of Aeolus, probably in the south of Sicily, 
where he stayed one month, and is said to have 
been in love with Polymela, the daughter of Aeolus 
(Parthen. Erot. 2). On his departure Aeolus pro¬ 
vided him with a bag of winds, which were to 
carry him home, but his companions, without 
Odysseus’ knowing it, opened the bag, and the 
winds escaped, whereupon the ships were driven 
back to the island of Aeolus, who was indignant 
and refused all further assistance ( Od . x. i. &c.). 
After a voyage of six days he arrived atTelepylos, 
the city of Lamus, in which Antiphates ruled over 
the Laestrygones, a sort of cannibals. This place 
must probably be sought somewhere in the north of 
Sicily. Odysseus escaped from them with only one 
ship (x. 80, &c.), and his fate now carried him to a 
western island, Aeaea, inhabited by the sorceress 
Circe. A part of his people was sent to explore the 
island, but they were changed by Circe into swine. 
Eurylochus alone escaped, and brought the sad 
news to Odysseus, who, when he was hastening to 
the assistance of his friends, was instructed by 
Hermes by what means he could resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating his 
companions, who were again changed into men, 
and were most hospitably treated by the sorceress. 
When at length Odysseus begged for leave to de¬ 
part, Circe desired him to descend into Hades and 
to consult the seer Teiresias (x. 135, &c.). He 
now sailed westward right across the river Oceanus, 
and having landed on the other side in the country 
of the Cimmerians, where Helios does not shine, 
he entered Hades, and consulted Teiresias about 
the manner in which he might reach his native 
island. Teiresias informed him of the danger and 
difficulties arising from the anger of Poseidon, but 
gave him hope that all would yet turn out well, if 
Odysseus and his companions would leave the herds 
of Helios in Thrinacia uninjured ( Od. xi.). Odys- 
setis now returned to Aeaea, where Circe again 
treated the strangers kindly, told them of the 
dangers that yet awaited them, and of the means 
of escaping (xii. 1, &c.). The wind which she 
sent with them carried them to the island of the 
Seirens, somewhere near the west coast of Italy. 
The Seirens sat on the shore, and with their sweet 
voices attracted all that passed by, and then de¬ 
stroyed them. Odysseus, in order to escape the 
danger, filled the ears of his companions with wax, 
and fastened himself to the mast of his ship, until 
he was out of the reach of the Seirens’ song (xii. 
39, &c. 166, &c.). Hereupon his ship came be¬ 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, two rocks between 
Thrinacia and Italy. As the ship passed between 
them, Scylla, the monster inhabiting the rock of 
the same name, carried off and devoured six of the 
companions of Odysseus (xii. 73, &c. 235, &c.). 
From thence he came to Thrinacia, the island of 
Helios, who there kept his sacred herds of oxen. 
Odysseus, mindful of the advice of Teiresias and 
Circe, wanted to pass by, but his companions com- 
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pelled him to land. He made them swear not to 
touch any of the cattle ; but as they were detained 
in the island by storms, and as they were hungry, 
they killed the finest of the oxen while Odysseus 
was asleep. After some days the storm abated, 
and they sailed away, but soon another storm came 
on, and their ship was destroyed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning. All were drowned with the ex¬ 
ception of Odysseus, who saved himself by means 
of the mast and planks, and was driven by the 
wind again towards Scylla and Charybdis. But 
he skilfully avoided the danger, and after ten days 
he reached the woody island of Ogygia, inhabited 
by the nymph Calypso (xii. 127, &c. 260, &c.). 
She received him with kindness, and desired him 
to marry her, promising immortality and eternal 
outh, if he would consent, and forget Ithaca. But 
ie could not overcome his longing after his own 
home (i. 51, 58, iv. 82, &c. 555, &c. vii. 244, &c. 
ix. 28, 34). Athena, who had always been the 
protectress of Odysseus, induced Zeus to promise 
that Odysseus, notwithstanding the anger of Po¬ 
seidon, should one day return to his native island, 
and take vengeance on the suitors of Penelope (i. 
48, &c. v. 23, xiii. 131, comp. xiii. 300, &c.). 
Hermes carried to Calypso the command of Zeus 
to dismiss Odysseus. The nymph obeyed, and 
taught him how to build a raft, on which, after a 
stay of eight years with her, he left the island (v. 
140, &c. 234, 263). In eighteen days he came in 
sight of Scheria, the island of the PhaeacianB, 
when Poseidon, who perceived him, sent a storm, 
which cast him off the raft. On the advice of 
Leucothea, and with her and Athena’s assistance, 
he reached Scheria by dint of swimming (v. 278, 
&c. 445, vi. 170). The exhausted hero slept on 
the shore, until he was awoke by the voices of 
maidens. He found Nausicaa, the daughter of 
king Alcinous and Arete ; she gave him clothing 
and allowed him to follow her to the town, where 
he was kindly received by her parents. He was 
honoured with feasts and contests, and the minstrel 
Demodocus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved 
Odysseus to tears, and being questioned about the 
cause of his emotion, he related his whole history. 
At length he was honoured with presents and sent 
home in a ship. 

One night as he had fallen asleep in his ship, 
it reached the coast of Ithaca; the Phaeacians who 
had accompanied him, carried him and his presents 
on shore, and left him. He had now been away 
from Ithaca for twenty years, and when he awoke 
he did not recognise his native land, for Athena, 
that he might not be recognised, had enveloped 
him in a cloud. As he was lamenting his fate the 
goddess informed him where he was, concealed his 
presents, and advised him how to take vengeance 
upon the enemies of his house. During his absence 
his father Laertes, bowed down by grief and old 
age, had withdrawn into the country, his mother 
Anticleia had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus 
had grown up to manhood, and his wife Penelope 
had rejected all the offers that had been made to 
her by the importunate suitors from the neigh¬ 
bouring islands ( Od . xi. 180, &c. xiii. 336, &c. 
xv. 355, &c. xvi. 108, &c.). During the last 
three years of Odysseus’ absence more than a 
hundred nobles of Ithaca, Same, Dulichium, and 
Zacynthus had been suing for the hand of Penelope, 
and in their visits to her house had treated all 
that it contained as if it had been their own (i. 246, 
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xiii. 377» xiv. 90, xvi. 247). That he might be 
able to take vengeance upon them, it was necessary 
that he should not be recognised, in order to avail 
himself of any favourable moment that might pre¬ 
sent itself. Athena accordingly metamorphosed 
him into an unsightly beggar, in which appearance 
he was kindly treated by Eumaeus, the swineherd, 
a faithful servant of his house (xiii. 70, &c. xiv.). 
While he was staying with Eumaeus, his son 
Telemachus returned from Sparta and Pylos, 
whither he had gone to obtain information con¬ 
cerning his father. Odysseus made himself known 
to him, and with him deliberated upon the plan of 
revenge (xvi. 187, &c. 300). In the disguise of a 
beggar he accompanied Telemachus and Eumaeus 
to the town ; on his arrival he was abused and in¬ 
sulted by the goat-herd Melantheus and the suitors, 
who even tried to kill Telemachus ; but his old 
dog and his nurse Eurycleia recognised him, and 
Penelope received him kindly. 

The plan of revenge was now carried into effect. 

~ was made to promise 
her hand to him who should conque/ the others 
in shooting with the bow of Odysseus. As none 
of the suitors was able to manage it, Odysseus 
himself took it up, and having ordered all the doors 
to be shut, and all arms to be removed, he began 
his contest with the suitors, in which he was sup¬ 
ported by Athena, his son, and some faithful ser¬ 
vants. All fell by his hands, the faithless male 
and female servants as well as the suitors ; the 
minstrel and Medon, the herald, alone were saved 
(xxii.). Odysseus now made himself known to 
Penelope, and went to see his aged father. In the 
meantime the report of the death of the suitors 
was spread abroad, and their relatives now rose in 
arms against Odysseus ; but Athena, who assumed 
the appearance of Mentor, brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the people and the king (xxiii. 
xxiv.). 

It has already been remarked that in the Homeric 
poems, Odysseus is represented as a prudent, cun¬ 
ning, inventive and eloquent man, but at the same 
time as a brave, bold, and persevering warrior, 
whose courage no misfortune or calamity could 
subdue, but later poets describe him as a cowardly, 
deceitful, and intriguing personage (Virg. Aen. ii. 
164 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 6, &c.; Philostr, Her. ii. 20). 
Respecting the last period of his life the Homeric 
poems give us no information, except the prophecy 
of Teiresias, who promised him a painless death in 
a happy old age ( Od . xi. 119); but later writers 
give us different accounts. According to one, 
Telegonus, the son of Odysseus by Circe, was sent 
out by his mother to seek his father. A storm 
cast him upon Ithaca, which he began to plunder 
in order to obtain provisions. Odysseus and Tele¬ 
machus attacked him, but he slew Odysseus, and 
his body was afterwards carried to Aeaea (Hygin. 
Fab. 127 ; Diet. Cret. vi. 15; Ilorat. Cann. iii. 
29. 8). According to some Circe called Odysseus 
to life again, or on his arrival in Tyrrhenia, he was 
burnt on Mount Perge (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 795, &c.). 
In works of art Odysseus was commonly repre¬ 
sented as a sailor, wearing the semi-oval cap of a 
sailor. (Plin. H.N. xxxv. 36 ; Paus. x. 26. § 1, 
29. § 2 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 804.) [L. S.] 

OEAGRUS (O laypo$) a tragic actor at Athens, 
who appears to have been particularly successful in 
the character of Niobe. (Arist. Vesp. 579 ; Schol. 
toe.) [E. E.] 
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OEAGRUS (Otaypos), a king of Thrace, and 
father of Orpheus and Linus (Apollod. i. 3. § 2 ; 
Orph. Argon. 73 ; Ov. lb. 484). Hence the sisters 
of Orpheus are called Oeagrides, in the sense of 
the Muses. (Mosch. iii. 37.) [L. S.] 

OEAX (Oro£), a son of Nauplius and Clymene, 
and brotherof Palamedes and Nausimedon (Apollod. 
ii. 1. in fin. iii. 2. § 2 ; Eurip. Orest. 432). [L.S.] 

OE'BALUS (O fta\os). 1. A son of Cynortas, 
and husband of Gorgophone, by whom he became 
the father of Tyndareos, Peirene, and Arene, was 
king of Sparta, where he was afterwards honoured 
with an heroum (Paus. iii. 1. § 3, 15. § 7, ii. 2. § 
3, iv. 2. § 3). According to others he was a son 
of Perieres and a grandson of Cynortas, and was 
married to the nymph Bateia, by whom he had 
several children (Apollod. iii. 10. § 4 ; Schol. ad 
Eurip. Orest. 447). The patronymic Oebalides 
is not only applied to his descendants, but to the 
Spartans generally, and hence it occurs as an 
epithet or surname of Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux 
and Helena (Ov. lb. 590, Fast. v. 705, Her. xvi. 
126.) 

2. A son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naples. Telon, originally a king 
of the Teleboans, had come from the island of 
Taphos to Capreae, in Italy ; and Oebalus settled 
in Campania. (Virg. Aen. vii. 734, with Serv. 
note.) [L. S.] 

OEBARES (O l€dprjs). 1. A Persian, an officer 
of Cyrus. According to Ctesias ( ap. Phot. Dibl. 
72), when Astyages was taken at Ecbatana,whither 
he had fled from Cyrus, Oebares threw him into 
chains, from which, however, Cyrus released him. 
Ctesias further tells us that, at the siege of Sardis, 
Oebares advised Cyrus to terrify the citizens by 
images of Persians placed on high poles and made 
to look like gigantic soldiers, and that the fear thus 
caused mainly led to the capture of the town. 
When Cyrus sent Petisaccs to bring Astyages to 
court from his satrapy (the country of the Bar- 
canii), Oebares instigated the messenger to leave 
the old king to perish in a desert place, and, when 
the deed was discovered, starved himself to death 
to avoid the vengeance of Amytis (Astyagcs’s 
daughter), in spite of all the assurances of protec¬ 
tion which Cyrus gave him. 

2. A groom of Dareius Hystaspis. According 
to Herodotus, when the seven conspirators, after 
slaying Smerdis, had decided on the continuance of 
monarchy, they agreed to ride forth together at 
sunrise, and to acknowledge as king any one of 
their number whose horse should be the first to 
neigh. Oebares, by a stratagem, caused the horse 
of Dareius to neigh before the rest, and thus 
secured the throne for his master. (Herod, iii. 
84—87.) 

3. Son of Megabazus, was viceroy of Dascyleium, 

in Bithynia. He received the submission of the 
Cyzicenes to Dareius Hystaspis, about b. c. 494. 
(Herod, vi. 33 ; comp, Aesch. Pers. 980, ed. 
Schiitz.) [E. R] 

OEBO'TAS (Ofedras), the son of Oenias, of 
Dyme in Achaea, was victorious in the foot-race at 
Olympia, in the sixth Olympiad, b.c. 756. Mis 
countrymen, however, having conferred upon him 
no distinguished mark of honour, although he was 
the first Achaean who had gained an Olympic vic¬ 
tory, he imprecated upon them the curse that no 
Achaean should ever again conquer in the games ; 
and, in fact, for three hundred years, not a single 
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Achaean was among the victors. At length the 
Achaeans consulted the Delphic oracle, and, in 
obedience to its response, they erected a statue of 
Oebotas in the Altis at Olympia, 01. 80. b. c. 460; 
soon after which a victory was gained in the boys’ 
foot-race, by Sostratus of Pellene. Hence the. 
custom was established for the Achaean athletes to 
sacrifice to Oebotas before engaging in an Olympic 
contest, and, when victorious, to crown his statue. 
(Paus. vii. 17. §§ 6, 7, 13, 14, Bekker ; comp. vi. 
8.88). , [P.S.J 

OECUME'NIUS ( Olicovufinos ), a Greek com¬ 
mentator on various parts of the New Testament. 
Of this writer scarcely any thing is known : even 
the time in which he lived is not ascertained. He 
is cited very often in a MS. Catena in Epistolas 
Pauli , formerly in the Coislinian library at Paris, 
which Montfaucon ( Biblioth. Coislin. cod. xxvii. 

р. 82) ascribes to the tenth century; and, as 
in his own Commentaries Oecumenius has cited 
Photius, who belongs to the latter half of the ninth 
century, I ardner is perhaps correct ( Credib . bk. i. 

с. clxii.) in assigning him to the year 950. Cave’s 
date (a. D. 990) is somewhat too late, if we can 
rely on Montfaucon’s judgment of the age of the 
Coislinian MS. Dupin places him in the eleventh 
century, later than Theophylact, which appears to 
be altogether too late. In a MS. cited by Mont¬ 
faucon (ib. cod. ccxxiv. p. 277) he is styled bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly. The following commenta¬ 
ries are, or have been, ascribed to Oecumenius: — 
1. Commentaria in Sacrosancta quatuor Christi 
Evangelia ,... Autore quidem (ut plurimi sentiunt) 
Oecumenio interpreto vero Joanne Hentenio , fol. 
Lovan. 1543. This is a Latin version of the Com¬ 
mentary now generally ascribed to Euthymius 
Zigabenus [Euthymius Zigabenus]. Hente- 
niu8 himself seems to have been convinced of the 
authorship of Euthymius very soon after the publi¬ 
cation of the work, and after a few months added 
to the copies not issued a new title-page, with the 
date 1544 and an Admonitio Studioso Lectori , vin¬ 
dicating the claim of Euthymius. This version has 
been repeatedly reprinted. It may be as well here 
to correct the statement given elsewhere [Euthy- 
mius], that this commentary has been published 
only in Latin. The Greek text was published by 
C. F. Matthaei, in 3 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1792. 
Comparatively few copies of the edition of Hen- 
tenius, in the original form, appear to have got 
abroad, and few writers appear to have been aware 
of its real date (1543), and of its having borne the 
name of Oecumenius on the title-page. The editor 
of the Oxford edition of Cave’s Historia Litteraria 
(1740—43), in a note,and Lardner in his Credibility , 
notice that Le Long had, in his Bibliotheca Sacra , as¬ 
cribed a Commentary on the Gospels to Oecume¬ 
nius ; but they evidently knew n6t which was the 
work referred to. Fabricius merely observes that 
some had conjecturally ascribed the Commentary of 
Euthymius to Oecumenius. Hamberger, with more 
sagacity, inferred from the Admonitio of Hentenius, 
which indeed Bpeaks plainly enough, that the work 
had been issued in 1543, and probably under the 
name of Oecumenius; but Matthaei gravely dis¬ 
putes the correctness of his deduction. (See Harles, 
not. i. ad Fabric, yol. viii. p. 344.) A copy of the 
work in its original form, and with the date 1543, 
is in the library of the British Museum. It is to 
be observed that the ascription of this commentary, 
either to Oecumenius or Euthymius, rests only on 
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internal evidence. In one MS. it bears the name 
of Nicetas of Serrae, or, as he is usually termed, 
Nicetas of Ileracleia ; in another of Theophy¬ 
lact. The authorship of Euthymius is inferred 
from the resemblance of the work to his Com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms. The editor of Cave 
states that Oecumenius himBelf refers in a pas¬ 
sage in his commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, 
Ad IIebraeo8 , c. 6, to a commentary which he had 
written on the Gospels, but we have not been able 
to find the place. 2. 'Etrrrfcreis els rds rpd^eis 
rwv ’A7rooT<5A«v, Enarrationes (s. Commentarii) in 
Acta Apostolorum, compiled from the earlier Greek 
fathers, especially Chrysostom, with many addi¬ 
tions by the compiler. 3. ^rjy/o-eis els rds 
TLaiiXou briar oXas ird(ras i Commentarii in Epistolas 
Pauli omnes , of similar character to the Commen¬ 
tary on the Acts of the Apostles. 4. ’E£iryr jcreis els 
rds brrd KadoXiuds A eyopivas eirnrroAdr, Commen¬ 
tarii in septem Epistolas quae Catholicae dicuntur. 
5. Els rr)v 'luxxvvov diroKdXwpiv, In Joannis Apo- 
calysim . These various commentaries have been 
published. Those on the Acts and the Epistles, 
both the Pauline and the Catholic, were published 
by Donatus, together with the Commentary of 
Arethas of Cacsareia on the Apocalypse, fol. Ve¬ 
rona, 1532. They were again published at Paris, 
2 vols. fol. 1C31. A Latin version of these Com¬ 
mentaries on the Acts and Epistles, and of Arethas 
on the Apocalypse, by Hentenius, was published at 
Antwerp, fol. 1545. This version was reprinted, 4to. 
Frankfort, 1610 ; and with the Greek text of Oecu¬ 
menius and Arethas in the Parisian edition of 1631. 
Another Latin version, by Felicianus, of the Com¬ 
mentaries on the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, was 
published, 8vo. Basel, 1552, and Venice, 1556 ; and 
one by Maximus Florentinusof the Commentary on 
the Epistles of Paul, 2 vols. 8vo. Basel, 1553. The 
Commentary on the Apocalypse has been lately 
published with a Catena in Caiholicas Epistolas , 
and another Commentary on the Apocalypse, com¬ 
piled from those of Andreas and Arethas of Caesareia, 
and of Oecumenius, by J. A. Cramer, 8vo. Oxford, 
1840. The proem of this commentary of Oecu¬ 
menius on the Apocalypse had been previously 
published by Montfaucon ( Biblioth . Coislin. p. 
277) with a Latin version. The title of Oecu¬ 
menius to the authorship of the Commentaries on 
the Acts and the Epistles is doubted by Possevino 
on the authority of Fronto Ducaeus, who regarded 
Oecumenius simply as one of the writers from whom 
the work had been compiled ; but Hentenius has 
shown good reason for believing him to be the 
author. Sixtus Senensis speaks of a Commentary 
of Oecumenius on the Pentateuch ; but nothing is 
known of such a work: Sixtus refers to some no¬ 
tice of it by Oecumenius himself in his Commentary 
on the Hebrews, Oecumenius has the reputation 
of a judicious commentator, careful in compilation, 
modest in offering his own judgment, and neat in 
expression. (Hentenius, Praef. ad Oecumen . Corn- 
men tar, ; Matthaei, Proleg. ad Euthymii Commen- 
tar. in Quatuor Ernng. ; Simon, Ilist. Critique dea 
prindpaux Commentateurs du N. T. 9 c. xxxii. ; 
Sixt Senens. Biblioth, Sacra , lib. iv.; Possevino, 
Apparat. Sacer; Cave, Hist. Litt ad ann. 990, 
vol. ii. p. 112, ed. Oxford, 1740—43; Fabric. Bib¬ 
lioth, Graec. vol. viii. p. 343, &c., p. 692, Ac. ; 
Dupin, Nouvelle Biblioth. dea Aut. Ecdes . (Heme 
siScle), p. 395, ed. 8vo. Paris, 1698; Ceillier, 
AuteursSacres,vo l.xix. p.742 ; Oudin, Comment.de 
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ScriptorSbus Ecdes. vol. ii. col 518 j Lardner, Credib. 
book i. c. 162 ; J. C. Wolfius, EaeerciL in Catenas 
Patrum Graecor.^ apud Cramer, Praef. ad Catenam 
in Evang. SS* Matthaei et Marci , 8vo. Oxford, 
1840; Cramer, Monitum ad Catenam in Epist. 
Cathol &c. 8vo. Oxford, 1840.) [J. C. M.j 

OE'DIPUS (Oitilirovs), the eon of Laiue and 
Iocaste of Thebes. The tragic fate of this hero is 
more celebrated than that of any other legendary 
personage, on account of the frequent use which 
the tragic poets have made of it. In their hands it 
also underwent various changes and embellishments; 
but the common story is as follows. Laius, a son 
of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, and husband of 
Iocaste, a daughter of Menoeceus (or Creon, Diod. 
iv. 64), and sister of Creon. As Laius had no 
issue, he consulted the oracle, which informed him 
that if a son should be born to him he would lose 
his life by the hand of his own child. When, 
therefore, at length Iocaste gave birth to a son, 
they pierced his feet, bound them together, and 
then exposed the child on Mount Cithaeron. There 
he was found by a shepherd of king Poly bus of 
Corinth, and he was called from his swollen feet 
Oedipus. When he was brought to the palace, the 
king and his wife Merope (or Periboea, Apollod. 
iii. 5. § 7) brought him up as their own child. 
Once, however, Oedipus was taunted by a Co¬ 
rinthian with not being the king's son, whereupon 
he proceeded to Delphi to consult the oracle. The 
answer he there obtained was that he should slay 
his father and commit incest with his own mother. 
Thinking that Polybus was his father, he resolved 
not to return to Corinth ; but on his road between 
Delphi and Daulis he met his real father Laius, 
and as Polyphontes (or Polyphetes, or Polypoetes, 
Schol. ad Eunp. Phoen. 39), the charioteer of 
Laius, wanted to push him out of the way, a scuffle 
ensued in which Oedipus slew both Laius and 
Polyphontes, and one part of the oracle was ful¬ 
filled. The two corpses are said to have been 
buried on the same spot by Damasistratus, king of 
Plataeae (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8 ; Paus. x. 5. § 2). 
In the mean time the celebrated Sphinx had 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Thebes. She 
had settled on a rock, and put a riddle to every 
Theban that passed by, and whoever was unable 
to solve it was killed by the monster. This cala¬ 
mity induced the Thebans to make known that 
whoever should deliver the country of it should 
be made king, and receive Iocaste as his wife. 
Oedipus was one of those that came forward, and 
when he approached the Sphinx she gave the riddle 
as follows: “ A being with four feet has two feet 
and three feet, and only one voice ; but its feet 
vary, and when-it has most it is weakest.” Oedipus 
solved the riddle by saying that it was man, and 
the Sphinx thereupon threw herself from the rock. 
Oedipus now obtained the kingdom of Thebes, 
and married his mother, by whom he became the 
father of Eteocles, Polyneices, Antigone, and Is- 
mene. In consequence of this incestuous alliance 
of which no one was aware, the country of Thebes 
was visited by a plague, and the oracle ordered 
that the murderer of Laius should be expelled. 
Oedipus accordingly pronounced a solemn curse 
upon the unknown murderer, and declared him an 
exile; but when he endeavoured to discover him, 
he was informed by the seer Teiresias that he him¬ 
self was both the parricide and the husband of his 
mother Iocaste now hung herself, and Oedipus 
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put out his own eyes (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8 ; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr -. 447,713,731, 774,&c.). From this point 
traditions again differ, for according to some, Oedipus 
in his blindness was expelled from Thebes by his 
sons and brother-in-law, Creon, who undertook the 
government, and he was guided and accompanied by 
Antigone in his exile to Attica ; but according to 
others he was imprisoned by his sons at Thebes, 
in order that his disgrace might remain concealed 
from the eyes of the world. The father now cursed 
his sons, who agreed to rule over Thebes alternately, 
but became involved in a dispute, in consequence 
of which they fought in single combat, and slew 
each other. Hereupon Creon succeeded to the 
throne, and expelled Oedipus. After long wan¬ 
derings Oedipus arrived in the grove of the Eume- 
nidos, near Colonus, in Attica; he was there 
honoured by Theseus in his misfortune, and, accord¬ 
ing to an oracle, the Eumenides removed him from 
the earth, and no one was allowed to approach his 
tomb (Soph. Oed. Col. 1661, &c.; Eurip. Phoen. 
init.; Apollod. iii. 5. § 9 ; Diod. iv. 64 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 67). According to Homer, Oedipus, tormented 
by the Erinnyes of his mother, continued to reign 
at Thebes after her death ; he fell in battle, and 
was honoured at Thebes with funeral solemnities 
(Od. xi. 270, &c., II. xxiii. 679). Some traditions 
mention Eurygancia as the mother of the four 
children of Oedipus above-mentioned (Paus. ix. 5. 
§ 5 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 63), and previous to 
his connection with her, he is said to have been the 
father of Phrastor and Laonytus by Iocaste, and 
to have in the end married Astymedusa, a daughter 
of Sthenelus (Schol. ad Eurip. 1. c.). Oedipus 
himself is sometimes called a son of Laius by Eu- 
rycleia, and is said to have been thrown in a chest 
into the sea when yet an infant, to have been 
carried by the waves to the coast of Sicyon, to 
have been received by Polybus, and afterwards to 
have been blinded by him (Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 
13,26). Ilia tomb was shown at Athens, where 
he also had an heroum. (Paus. i. 28. § 7, 30, in 
fin.) [L. S.] 

OENANTHE (Olvdvdy), mother of Agathocles, 
the infamous minister of Ptolemy Philopator, and 
Agathoclea, his equally infamous mistress. Oenanthe 
seems to have introduced her children to the king, 
and through them she possessed, until his death, the 
greatest influence in the government. When, 
after the accession of the young Epiphanes, the 
people rose up against Agathocles and his party, 
Oenanthe fled for refuge to the Thesmophorium 
(the temple of Demeter and Persephone), and here 
she implored the aid of the goddesses with super¬ 
stitious enchantments, and drove away with threats 
and curses some noble ladies who had come to con¬ 
sole her. On the next day she was dragged from 
the altar, and, having been brought naked on horse¬ 
back into the stadium, was delivered up, with the 
rest of the family of Agathocles, to the fury of the 
multitude, by whom they were torn in pieces. 
(Polyb. xiv, 11, xv. 29, 33 ; Plut. Cleom . 33 ; 
Just. xxx. 2 ; Atben. vi. p. 251, e.) [E. E.] 

OENEUS (OtVtiJs). 1. One of the sons of 
Aegyptus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Pandion, and one of the eponymic 
heroes at Athens. (Paus. i. 5. § 2.) 

8. A son of Portheus, brother of Agrius and 
Melas,and husband of Althaea, by whom ne became 
the father of Tydeus and Meleager, and was thus 
the grandfather of Dioraedea. He was king of 
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Pleuron and Calydon in Aetolia (Horn. 77. v. 813, 
ix. 543, xiv. 115, &c.). According to the tragic 
poets he was a son of Porthaon and Euryte, and 
besides the two brothers mentioned above, Alca- 
thous, Laocoon, Leucopeus, and Sterope, are like¬ 
wise called his brothers and sister (Apollod. i. 7. § 
10 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 192 ; Hygin. Fab. 14). His 
children are said to have been Toxeus, whom he him- 
J self killed, Thy reus (Phereus), Clymenus, Periphas, 
Agelaus, Meleager, Gorge, Eurymedc, Melanippe, 
Mothone, and Dei.aneira (Apollod. i. 8. § 1 ; Pans, 
iv. 35. § 1 ; Anton. Lib. 2). His second wife was 
Melanippe, the daughter of Hipponous, and by her 
he is said by some to have become the father of 
Tydeus, who according to others was his son by 
his own daughter Gorge (Apollod. i. 8. § 4, &c.; 
Diod. iv. 35 ; comp. Tydeus). He is said to 
have been deprived of his kingdom by the sons of 
Agrius, who imprisoned him and ill used him. Hut 
ho was subsequently avenged by Diomedes, who 
slew Agrius and his sons, and restored the kingdom 
either to Oeneus himself, or to his son-in-law An- 
draemon, as Oeneus was too old. Diomedes took 
his grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, but 
some of the sons who lay in ambush, slew the old 
man, near the altar of Telephns in Arcadia. 
Diomedes buried his body at Argos, and named 
the town of Oenoc after him (Apollod. i. 8. § 5,&c.; 
Anton. Lib. 37 ; Diod. iv. 6‘5). According to 
others Oeneus lived to a very old age with Diomedes 
at Argos, and died a natural death (Paus. ii. 25. § 
2). Homer knows nothing of all this ; he merely 
relates that Oeneus once neglected to sacrifice to 
Artemis, in consequence of which she sent a 
monstrous hoar into the territory of Calydon, which 
was hunted by Meleager (//. ix. 532, &c.). The 
hero Hellcrophon was hospitably received by him, 
and received a costly girdle as a present from him 
(vi. 216, Si c.). At the time of the Trojan war the 
race of Oeneus had become extinct, and hence 
Thoas, the son of Andraemon, the son-in-law of 
Oeneus, led the Aetolians against Troy (ii. 638, 
Sic.), [L. S.] 

OENIAS, a Greek painter, of whom nothing 
more is known than that he painted a family 
group, synnenicon. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. 
§37.) > [P.S.] 

OENOA'TIS (O Ipwans), a surname of Artemis, 
who was worshipped at Oenoe in Argolis. (Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 376.) [L. S.J 

OE'NOE (O iv6ri). 1. The name given by An¬ 
toninus Liberalis (16) to a person commonly called 
Gerana. [Gerana]. 

2. A sister of Epochus, from which the Attic 
demus of Oenoe was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. i. 33, in fin.) 

8. An Arcadian nymph, who is said to have 
been one of those that brought up the infant Zeus. 
(Paus. viii. 47. § 2.) [L. S.] 

OENOMARCHUS (O \p6pap X os\ of Andros, 
one of the numerous pupils of Herodes Atticus, did 
not possess any great celebrity, and was fond of 
the florid style of eloquence, which received the 
name of the Ionic or Asiatic. (Philostr. VU. 
Soph. ii. 18.) 

OENO'MAUS ( Olv6paos\ a son of Ares and 
Harpinna, the daughter of Asopus, and husband of 
the Pleiad Sterope, by whom he became the father 
of Hippodameia, was king of Pisa in Elis (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 1 ; Paus. v. 10. § 2, 22. § 5, vi. 21. § 6). 
According to others he was a son of Ares and 
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Sterope (Schol. ad Horn. II. xviii. 486 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 84, 159), or a son of Alxion (Paus. v. 1. § 5), 
or of Hyperochus and Sterope (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 149). 
An oracle had declared that he should die if his 
daughter should marry, and he therefore made it a 
condition that those who came forward as suitors for 
Hippodaraeia’s hand should contend with himself in 
the chariot-race,and he who conquered should receive 
her, whereas those that were conquered should suffer 
death. The race-course extended from Pisa to the 
altar of Poseidon, on the Corinthian isthmus. At 
the moment when a suitor started with Hippodameia, 
Oenomaus sacrificed a ram to Zeus at Pisa, and 
then armed himself and hastened with his swift 
chariot and four horses, guided by Myrtilus, after 
the suitor. He thu9 overtook many a lover, whom 
he put to death, until Pelops, the son of Tantalus, 
came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, and using 
the horses which he had received from Poseidon, 
he succeeded in reaching the goal before Oenomaus, 
who in despair made away with himself. Thus 
Pelops obtained Hippodameia and the kingdom of 
Pisa (Diod. iv. 73 ; Hygin. Fab. 84 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 752, ad Find. 01. i. 114 ; Ov. Ib. 
365, &c.). There are some variations in this story, 
as e. g. that Oenomaus was himself in love with 
his daughter, and for this reason slew her lovers 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 156 ; Ilygin. Fab. 253). Myr¬ 
tilus also is said to have loved her, and as she 
wished to possess Pelops, she persuaded Myrtilus 
to take the nails out of the wheels of her father's 
chariot ; and as Oenomaus was breathing his last 
he pronounced a curse upon Myrtilus, and this 
curse had its desired effect, for as Pelops refused 
to give to Myrtilus the reward he had promised, or 
as Myrtilus had attempted to dishonour Ilippo- 
dameia, Pelops thrust him down from Cape Ge- 
rae8tus. But Myrtilus, while dying, likewise pro¬ 
nounced a curse upon the house of Pelops, which 
was afterwards the cause of the fatal occurrences 
in the life of Atreus and Thyestes (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
156). All the suitors that had been killed by 
Oenomaus, were buried in one common tomb (Paus. 
vi. 21. § 6, &c.). The tomb of Oenomaus himself 
was shown on the river Cladeus in Elis (vi. 21. § 
3). His house was destroyed by lightning, and 
only one pillar of it remained standing (v. 20. § 3, 
14. § 5 ; comp. v. 17. § 4, 10. § 2 ; Soph. Elect. 
504, &c.; Ybicker, Mythol. dcs Japet. GcscM. p. 
361). [L.S.] 

OENO'MAUS (Olv6naos\ of Gadara, a cynic 
philosopher, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian, 
or somewhat later, but before Porphyry. (Syncell. 
p. 349, b.; Suid. s. v.) He was one of those 
later cynics whose philosophy consisted not so much 
in any definite system of doctrine, as in a free and 
unrestrained tone of thought and life. Thus the 
emperor Julian charges him with sensuality and 
profaneness ; and his sarcasms upon the old cynic 
doctrines have led some to suppose, but without 
reason, that he belonged to some other sect (Ju¬ 
lian, Oral. vi. p. 199, vii. p. 209, ed. Spanheim.) 
Suidas mentions, as his works, TIcpl Kvpiap.ov t 
TloXirela, TLcpl rrjs /ca0* pop &i\o<ro(pla%, 
Utpl KpdrrjTos Kal Aioyipous ko2 rdv \omup. 
This list, however, does not include the work 
which is best known to us, namely, his exposure 
of the oracles, which is sometimes entitled Kara 
tup but the proper title seems to have 

been To^tup $wpd, i. e. Detectio Praestigiatorum . 
Considerable extracts from this work are preserved 
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by Eusebius, who tells us that Oenomaus was pro¬ 
voked to write it in consequence of having been 
himself deceived by an oracle. (Euseb. Pracp. 
Evang. v. 18, foil., vi. 7 { Socrat. H. E. iv. 13 ; 
Niceph. x. 30 ; Theodoret. Therap. vi. p. 86, x.p 
141, a.) Julian also speaks of tragedies by Oeno 
maus (Orat. vii. p. 210). 

2. An epigrammatic poet, the author of a single 
distich upon Eros, inscribed on a drinking vessel. 
There is nothing to determine whether or no he 
was the same person as the philosopher (Bmnck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 402 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. iii. 

p.110.) 

3. A tragic poet. [Diogenes, P-1023.] [P.S.] 

OHNO'NK (Olvtavr))^ a daughter of the river- 

god Cebren, and the wife of Paris. (Apollod. iii. 
12. § 6 ; Parthen. Erot. 4 ; Strab. xiii. p. 506 ; 
comp. Paris.) [L. S.] 

OKNO'PIDES (Olvoirl$n$), a distinguished 
astronomer and mathematician, a native of Chios. 
Plato (Erastue, c. 1) mentions him in conjunction 
with Anaxagoras, from which it has been concluded 
that he was a contemporary of the latter. It may 
have been so, but there is nothing else to confirm 
the conjecture. He is spoken of in connection with 
Pythagoras and his followers, so that he seems to 
have been regarded as a Pythagorean. Oenopides 
derived most of his astronomical knowledge from 
the priests and astronomers of Egypt, with whom 
he lived for some time. Diodorus (i. 98) mentions 
in particular that he derived from this source his 
knowledge of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the dis¬ 
covery of which he is said to have claimed (in the 
treatise de Plac. Phil. ii. 12, ascribed to Plutarch). 
Aelian ( V. II. x. 7) attributes to Oenopides the 
invention of the cycle of fifty-nine years for 
bringing the lunar and solar years into accordance, 
of which Censorinus (c. 19) makes Philolaus to 
have been the originator. The length of the solar 
year was fixed by Oenopides at 365 days, and 
somewhat loss than nine hours. (As Censorinus 
expresses it, the fifty-ninth part of twenty-two 
days.) Oenopides set up at Olympia a brazen 
tablet containing an explanation of his cycle. He 
had a notion that the milky-way was the original 
path of the sun, from which he had been frightened 
into his present path by the spectacle of the banquet 
of Thyestes. (Achilles Tatius, hag. in Arat. c. 24.) 
Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid, attributes to 
Oenopides the discovery of the twelfth and twenty- 
third propositions of the first book of Euclid, and 
the quadrature of the meniscus. Oenopides is also 
mentioned more than once by Sextus Empiricus. 
(Hypot. iii. 4, adv. Math. p. 367.) He had a theory 
of his own about the rise of the Nile, which was 
this, that in the summer the waters beneath the 
earth are fold, in the winter warm ; a fact which 
he said was proved by the temperature of deep 
wells. So that in the winter the heat shut up in 
the earth carries off the greater part of the moisture, 
while there are no rains in Egypt. In the summer, 
on the contrary, the moisture is no longer carried 
off in that way, so that there is enough to fill the 
bed of the Nile and cause it to overflow. Diodorus 
(i. 41) objects to that theory, that other rivers of 
Libya, which correspond in position and direction 
to the Nile, are not so affected. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace. vol. i. p. 860 ; Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono¬ 
logic , vol. i. p. 302.) [C. P. M ] 

OENO'PION (Olvovtuv), a son of Dionysus 
and husband of the nymph Helice, by whom he 
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became the father of Thalus, Euanthe9, Melas, 
Salagus, Athamas, and Merope, Aerope or Ilaero 
(Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. iii. 996 ; Paus. vii. 4. § 
6 ; Parthen. Erot. 20). Some writers call Oeno- 
pion a son of Rhadamanthys by Ariadne, and a 
brother of Staphylus (Plut. Thes. 20) ; and Servius 
(ad Aen. i. 539 ; comp. x. 763) also calls him the 
father of Orion. From Crete he emigrated with 
his sons to Chios, which Rhadamanthys had as¬ 
signed to him as his habitation (Paus. vii. 4. § 6 ; 
Diod. v. 79). While he was king of Chios, he 
received a visit from the giant Orion, who for a 
leng time sued for the hand of Merope. Once 
Orion being intoxicated violated Merope, in conse¬ 
quence of which Oenopion blinded him and expelled 
him from his island. Orion, however, went to 
Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave to him Cedalion 
as a guide, or according to others stole a boy whom 
ho carried on his shoulders, and who told him the 
roads. Orion was afterwards cured of his blind¬ 
ness, and returned to Chios to take vengeance on 
Oenopion. But the latter was not to be found in 
Chios, for his friends had concealed him in the 
earth, so that Orion, unable to discover him, went 
to Crete (Apollod. i. 4. § 3 ; Ilygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 
34 ; Eratosth. Catast. 32 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1623). The tomb of Oenopion continued to be 
shown at Chios even in the days of Pausanias (vii. 
5. § 6 ; comp. Orion ; Vdlcker, Mylhol. des Japvt. 
Geschl. p. 112, &c.). [L. S.] 

0EN0TR0PAE (OluoTpSnai), that is, the 
changers of or into wine, was the name of the three 
or four daughters of king Anius in Delos, because 
they had received from Dionysus the power of 
changing water into wine, and any thing else they 
chose into corn and olives (Tzetz. ad Lye. 750). 
When Agamemnon heard this, he wanted to carry 
them off by force from their father, that they might 
provide for the army of the Greeks at Troy ; but 
they implored Dionysus for assistance, and were 
accordingly metamorphosed into doves. (Ov. Met. 
xiii. 640 ; Serv. ad Acn. iii. 80.) [L. S.] 

OENO'TRUS (OlWrpos), the youngest son 
of Lycaon who emigrated with a colony from 
Arcadia to Italy, and called the district in which 
he settled, after himself, Oenotria (Paus. viii. 3. § 
2 ; Virg. Aen. i. 532, iii. 165, vii. 85 ; Strab. vi. 
p. 253, &c.). According to Varro, he was a king 
of the Sabines, and not a Pelasgian, and his brother 
was called Italus (Serv. ad Aen. i. 536). Accord¬ 
ing to Dionysius (i. 11, &c. ii. 1), Ocnotrus was 
accompanied by his brother Peucetius, and landed 
in the bay of Ausonia. [L. S.] 

OEOBA'ZUS (O l6€a£os). 1. A Persian, who, 
when Dareius Hystaspis was on the point of march¬ 
ing from Susa on his Scythian expedition, besought 
him to leave behind with him one of his three sons, 
all of whom were serving in the army. Dareius 
answered that, as Oeobazus was a friend, and had 
preferred so moderate a request, he would leave him 
all three. He then ordered them all to be put to 
death. (Her. iv. 84 ; comp. vii. 38, 39 ; Senec. de 
/ra, iii. 16, 17.) 

2. Father of Siromitres, who led the Paricanians 
in the Greek expedition of Xerxes. (Her. vii. 68.) 

3. A noble Persian, who, when the Greek fleet 
arrived in the Hellespont after the battle of Mycale 
(b. c. 479), fled from Cardia to Sestus, as the place 
of all most strongly fortified. Sestus was besieged 
by the Athenians under Xanthippus, and, on 
’ ie famine becoming unendurable, Oeobazus, with 
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most of the Persians, made his escape from the 
town ; but he fell into the hands of the Apsinthian 
Thracians, and was sacrificed by them to Pleistorus, 
one of their gods (Her. ix. 115,118,119). [E.E.] 
OEOCLUS (Ofo/cAos), a son of Poseidon by 
Ascra, who in conjunction with the Aloadae, is 
said to have built the town of Ascra in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 29. § 1.) 

OEO'LYCUS (OioAu/foy), a son of Theras of 
Sparta, and brother of Aegeus, was honoured at 
Sparta with an heroum. (Herod, iv. 149; Paus. 
iii. 15. § 6.) [L. S.] 

OEO'NUS (OtWds), a son of Licymnius of 
Midea in Argolis, was the first victor at Olympia, 
in the foot-race. (Pind. 01. xi. 76, &c.; Apollod. 
ii. 7. § 3 ; Paus. iii. 15. § 3.) He is said to 
have been killed at Sparta by the sons of Hippo- 
coon, but was avenged by Heracles, whose kins¬ 
man he was, and was honoured with a monument 
near the temple of Heracles. (Paus. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

OESALCES, brother of Gala, king of the Nu* 
midian tribe of the Massylians, whom he succeeded 
on the throne, according to the Numidian law of 
inheritance. lie was at the time of very advanced 
age, and died shortly after, leaving two sons, Ca- 
pusa and Lacumaces. (Liv. xxix. 29.) [E. H. B.] 

OKTOLINUS. [Linus.] 

OETOSYRUS (Oiroavpos), the name of a 
Scythian divinity whom Herodotus identifies with 
the Greek Apollo. (Herod, iv. 59.) [L. S.] 

OE'TYLUS (OtfruAos), a son of Amphianax, 
and grandson of Antimachus of Argos. The La¬ 
conian town of Oetylus was believed to have 
received its name from him, and he there enjoyed 
heroic honours. (Paus. iii. 25. § 7.) [L. S.j 

OFELLA, a man of sound sense and of a 
straightforward character, whom Horace contrasts 
with the Stoic quacks of his time. (Hor. Sat . ii. 
2. 3.) The old editions of Horace have Ofellus, 
which Bentley proposed to change into Ofella, 
remarking that Ofella and Ofellius were known 
Roman names, but that Ofellus occurs nowhere 
else. The conjecture of Bentley is now confirmed 
by manuscript authority. 

OFELLA, Q. LUCRE'TIUS, originally be¬ 
longed to the Marian party, but deserted to Sulla; 
and although he had not hitherto distinguished 
himself in any way (Dion Cass, xxxiv. Fragm. 
134), Sulla appointed him to the command of the 
army employed in the blockade of Praeneste, where 
the younger Marius had taken refuge in b. c. 82. 
Praeneste was obliged to surrender in the course of 
the year, and the younger Marius put an end to his 
own life. Relying on these services, Ofella be¬ 
came a candidate for the consulship in the follow¬ 
ing year, although he had not yet been either 
quaestor or praetor, thus acting in defiance of 
Sulla’s law De Magistraiibus. Sulla at first at¬ 
tempted to dissuade him from becoming a candi¬ 
date ; but as he persisted in his purpose, and 
entered the forum supported by a large party, 
Sulla sent a centurion to-kill him in the middle of 
the forum, and informed the people that he had 
commanded the execution of Ofella* because he 
refused to obey his commands. After saying this, 
Sulla told them the following tale, which is pre¬ 
served by Appian:—“ The lice were very trouble¬ 
some to a countryman, as he was ploughing. Twice 
he stopped his ploughing, and purged his jacket 
But he was still bitten; and in order that he 
might not be hindered in his work, he burnt the 
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jacket. And I advise those who have been twice 
humbled not to make fire necessary the third 
time.” (Appian, B. C. i. 88, 94, 101 ; Plut. Suit. 
29, 33; Liv. Epit. 88, 89; Veil. Pat. ii. 27, who 
erroneously says that Ofella had been praetor.) 
The name of the centurion that put Ofella to death 
was L. Bellienus. He was afterwards brought to 
trial for this murder by Julius Caesar and con¬ 
demned. (Ascon. in Tog . Cand . p. 92, ed. Orelli ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 10.) The orator, who is cha¬ 
racterised by Cicero ( Bnit . 48) as contionibus 
aptior quam judiciis , is probably the same as the 
subject of this article, though the name in Cicero 
is corrupt. 

OFELLUS. [Ofella.] 

OFI'LIUS or OFE'LLIUS. The name occurs 
in inscriptions in both forms; but in writers we 
generally find Ofilius. 

1. Ofilius Calavius, a Campanian in the 
time of the Samnite wars. [Calavius, No. 3.] 

2. Ofillius ('O(pl\\tos\ as he is called by 
Appian ( B. C. v. 128), a tribune of the soldiers in 
the army of Octavian, b. c. 38. 

3. M. Ofilius Hilarus, whose painless death 
is recorded at length by Pliny. ( H.N. vii. 53. 
s. 54.) 

4. Ofellius (’Ot^AAtos), a philosopher men¬ 
tioned by Arrian (Epict . iii. 22. § 27). 

OFI'LIUS, A., a Roman jurist, is named by 
Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 44) GaiusAulus 
Ofilius, but the praenomen Gaius appears to be 
some blunder of a copyist. Ofilius was one of the 
pupils of Servius Sulpicius, and the master of 
Tubero, Capito and Labeo. He was a friend of 
Cicero, who, on one occasion, cites his opinion as 
opposed to that of Trebatius ( ad Earn. vii. 21, 
ad Alt. xiii. 37). He was also a friend of the 
Dictator Caesar. Ofilius belonged to the eques¬ 
trian order, but he obtained a high reputation for 
legal knowledge. “ He wrote,” says Pomponius 
(Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 44), “many treatises on the 
Jus Civile,” among which De Lcgibus vicesimae 
( manumissionum ), and De Jurisdictione. The 
fifth book of his Jus Partitum is cited (Dig. 32. 
s. 55), and the sixteenth book of a work on 
actions (33. tit. 9. s. 3. §§ 5, 8), and a treatise ad¬ 
dressed to Atticus (50. tit. 16. s. 234. § 2), who is 
probably T. Pomponius Atticus. Ofilius is often 
cited in the Digest. “Ofilius,” says Pomponius, 
“edictum praetoris primus diligenter composuit,” 
which probably means an arrangement of the edictal 
law, like the later work of Julian, or it might be a 
commentary upon it. Caesar had conceived a 
design of arranging the Jus Civile , to which his 
connection with Ofilius may have contributed. 
(Zimmern, Geschichte des Bom. Privatreckts; Puchta, 
Cursus , <Jc. vol. i. p. 427 ; Grotius, Vit. Juris¬ 
consult.) [G. L.] 

OGO'A CO-ycta), the Carian name of Zeus at 
Mysala, in whose temple a searwave was seen 
from time to time. (Paus. viii. 10. § 3.) Strabo 
(xiv. p. 659) calls the god of Mysala, in the Carian 
dialect, Osogo. [L. S.] 

OGU'LNIA GENS, plebeian, is most known 
through one of its members being the proposer of 
the law, which opened the two great ecclesiastical 
corporations to the plebeians. The first and only 
person in this gens who obtained the consulship is 
Q. Ogulnius Gallus, who was consul b. c. 269. 
Gall us is the only cognomen of the Ogulnii: the 
others, who have no surname, are given below. 
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The annexed coin' belongs to this gens, but by 
whom it was struck is uncertain. The names on 
the obverse, q. oovl. car. ver., are those of 
triumvirs of the mint, and are probably abbrevia¬ 
tions of Q. Ogulnius, Carvilius, and Verginius or 
Virgiiius. 


COIN OP OGULNIA GENS. 

OGU'LNIUS. 1, 2. Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, 
tribunes of the plebs, b. c. 300, proposed and car¬ 
ried a law by which the number of the pontiffs was 
increased from four to eight, and that of the augurs 
from four to nine, and which enacted that four of 
the pontiffs and five of the augurs should be taken 
from the plebs. (Liv. x. 0 —9.) Besides these 
eight pontiffs there was the pontifex maximus, who 
is generally not included when the number of 
pontiffs is spoken of. The pontifex maximus con¬ 
tinued to be a patrician down to n. c. 254, when 
Tib. Coruncanius was the first plebeian who was 
invested with this dignity. 

In B. c. 296 Q. and Cn. Ogulnii were curule 
aediles. They prosecuted several persons for 
violating the usury laws ; and with the money 
accruing from the fines inflicted in consequence 
they executed many public works (Liv. x. 23). 
The name of Cn. Ogulnius does not occur again 
after this year. 

In b. c. 294 Q. Ogulnius was sent at the head 
of an embassy to Epidaurus, in order to fetch Aescu¬ 
lapius to Rome, that the plague might be stayed 
which had been raging in the city for more than 
two years. The legend relates that, upon the 
arrival of the ambassadors at Epidaurus, the god in 
the form of a gigantic serpent issued from the sanc¬ 
tuary, and settled in the cabin of Q. Ogulnius. 
(Val. Max. i. 8 § 2 ; Aur. Viet, dc Vir. 111. 22 ; 
Liv. Kpit. 11; Oros. iii. 22; Ov. Met. xv. 622, &c.) 

In b. c. 273 Q. Ogulnius was again employed 
on an embassy, being one of the three ambassadors 
sent by the senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
had sought the friendship and alliance of the 
Romans in consequence of their conquest of 
Pyrrhus. The ambassadors were received with 
great distinction at the Egyptian' court, and loaded 
with presents. These they were obliged to accept ; 
but the golden crowns which had been given them, 
they placed on the heads of the king's statues ; and 
the other presents they deposited in the treasury 
immediately upon their arrival at Rome, but the 
senate restored them to them. (Val. Max. iv. 3. 
§9; Justin, xviii. 3; Dion Cass. Fragm. 147, 
with the note of Fabricius.) 

3. M. Ogulnius was sent into Etruria with 
P. Aquillius in B. c. 210, in order to purchase 
com to be sent to Tarentum. (Liv. xxvii. 3.) 

4. M. Ogulnius, tribune of the soldiers in the 
second legion, fell in battle against the Boii, b. c. 
196. (Liv. xxxiii. 36.) 

OGY'GUS or OGY'GES (’XVyib^)* « some¬ 
times called a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes 
a son of Boeotus, and king of the Hectenes, and 
the first ruler of the territory of Thebes, which 
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was called after him Ogygia. In his reign the 
waters of lake Copais rose above its banks, and 
inundated the whole valley of Boeotia. This flood 
is usually called after him the Ogygian. (Paus. ix. 
5. § 1 ; Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1177; Serv. ad Virg . 
Eel. vi. 41.) The name of Ogyges is also con¬ 
nected with Attic story, for in Attica too an 
Ogygian flood is mentioned, and he is described as 
the father of the Attic hero Eleusis, and as the 
father of Daeira, the daughter of Oceanus. (Paus. 
i. 38. § 7.) In the Boeotian tradition ho was 
the father of Alalcomcnia, Thelxinoea and Aulis 
(Suid. s. v. npa£i$iKT) ; Paus. ix. 33. § 4.) Poly¬ 
bius (iv. 1) and Strabo (viii. p. 384) call Ogyges 
the last king of Achaia, and some traditions even 
described him as an Egyptian king. (Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 1206.) [L. S.] 

OICLES or OICLEUS (’OikAtjs, '0\kK*U\ 
a son of Antiphates, grandson of Melampus and 
father of Amphiaraus, of Argos. (Horn. Od. xv. 
241, &c.) Diodorus (iv. 32) on the other hand, 
calls him a son of Amphiaraus, and Pausanias 
(vi. 17. § 4), a son of Mantius, the brother of 
Antiphates. Oicles accompanied Heracles on his 
expedition against Laomedon of Troy, and was 
there slain in battle. (Apollod. ii. 6. § 4 ; Diod. 
iv. 32.) According to other traditions be returned 
home from the expedition, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
where he was visited by bis grandson Alcmaeon, 
and- where in later times his tomb was shown. 
(Apollod. iii. 7- § 5 ; Paus. viii. 36. § 4.) [L. S.] 

OILEUS (’OiAeuy.) 1. A Trojan, charioteer 
of Bianor, was slain by Agamemnon. (Horn. 11. 
xi. 93.) 

2. A son of Ilodoedocus and Laonome, grandson 
of Cynus, and great-grandson of Opus, was a king 
of the Locrians, and married to Eriopis, by whom 
he became the father of Ajax, who is hence called 
Oilides or Oiliades. Oilcus was also the father of 
Medon by Rhene. (Horn. II. ii. 527, 725, xiii. 
697, 712; Propert. iv. 1. 117.) ITe is also men¬ 
tioned among the Argonauts. (Apollod. v. 10. § 8 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 74 ; Orph. Argon, 191.) [L. S.] 
O'LBIADES (*OA§id5rjs), tho painter of a 
picture in the senate-house of the Five Hundred, 
in the Cerameicus, at Athens, representing Calip- 
pus, the commander of tho army which repulsed 
the invading Gauls under Brennus, at Thermopylae, 
b. c. 279. (Paus. i. 3. § 4. s. 5.) [P. S.] 

OLEN (’HAt^), a mythical personage, who is 
represented as the earliest Greek lyric poet, and 
tho first author of sacred hymns in hexameter 
verse. Ho is closely connected with the worship 
of Apollo, of whom, in one legend, he was made 
tho prophet. His connection with Apollo is also 
marked by the statement of the Delphian poetess 
Boeo, who represents him as a Hyperborean, and 
one of the establishes of oracles; but the more 
common story made him a native of Lycia. In 
either case, his coming from the extreme part of 
the Pelasgian world to Delos intimates the distant 
origin of the Ionian worship of Apollo, to which, 
and not to the Dorian, Olen properly belongs. 
His name, according to Welcker (Europa und 
KadmoS) p. 35), signifies simply the flute-player. 
Of the ancient hymns, which went under his 
name, Pausanias mentions those to Here, to 
Achaeia, and to Eileithyia ; the last was in cele¬ 
bration of the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 
(Herod, iv. 35; Paus. i. 18. § 5, ii. 13. § 3, v. 7. 
§ 8, ix. 27. § 2, x. 7. § 8 ; Callim. Hymn, in Del . 
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304; Creuzer, Syiribolik , vol. ii. pp. 116, 130, 136 ; 
Klausen, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 134.) [P. S.] 

OLE'NNIUS, one of the chief centurions (e 
primipilaribus ), was placed about a . d . 28 over 
the Frisii, whom Drusus had subdued. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 72.) 

O'LENUS. (''nAej'os.) 1. A son of Hephaes¬ 
tus, and father of the nymphs Aege and He- 
lice, who brought up Zeus, and from whom the 
town of Olenus in Aetolia was believed to have 
derived its name. (Hygin. Poet* Astr. 13 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. v.) 

2. A son of Zeus and the Danaid Anaxithea, 
from whom the town of Olenus in Achaia derived 
its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Strab. viii. p. 386.) 

3. A person living on Mount Ida, who wanted 

to take upon himself the punishment which his 
wife had deserved by her pride of her beauty, and 
was metamorphosed along with her into stone. 
(0 v.Afct. x. 68, &c.) (L. S.] 

T. O'LLIUS, the father of Poppaea Sabina, was 
put to death at the latter end of the reign of 
Tiberius on account of his intimacy with Sejanus. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 45.) 

OLOPHERNES or OROPHENES (’OAo- 
<pipv7)S, 'Opofp&pvrjSi 'OppHxptpvrjs). 1. Son of 
Ariamnes I., brother of Ariarathes I., and father 
of Ariarathes II., kings of Cappadocia. He was 
much beloved by his brother, who advanced him 
to the highest posts, .and sent him to aid Ar- 
taxerxesIII. (Oclius) in his subjugation of Egypt, 
h. c. 350. From this expedition Olophernes 
returned home, loaded by the Persian king with 
great rewards for his services, and died in his 
native land. His brother Ariarathes adopted his 
elder son of the same name. lie left also a younger 
son, named Aryses or Arysis. (Died. Ed. 3 ; Phot. 
Bibl. 244.) 

2. One of the two supposititious sons whom 
Antiochis at first imposed upon her husband, 
Ariarathes IV., king of Cappadocia. On the 
birth, however, of a real son, named Mithridates 
(afterwards Ariarathes V.), Olophernes, that he 
might not set up pretensions to the throne, was 
sent away into Ionia, where he does not apuear to 
have improved hi9 morals. When Ariarathes V. 
refused to marry the sister of Demetrius Soter, the 
latter supported the claims of Olophernes to the 
crown of Cappadocia. Olophernes, however, en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy with the people of Antioch 
to dethrone Demetrius, who, having discovered the 
design, threw him into chains, but spared his life 
that he might still keep Ariarathes in alarm with 
his pretensions. In B. c. 157, when Ariarathes 
had been deposed, and had fled to Rome, Olo¬ 
phernes sent thither two unscrupulous ambassadors 
(Timotheus and Diogenes) to join the emissaries 
of Demetrius in opposing his (so called) brother. 
According to Appian the Romans decided that the 
two claimants should share the throne between 
them. We are told, however, that Olophernes did 
not hold the kingdom long, and that his reign was 
signalized by a departure from the more simple 
customs of his ancestors, and by the introduction 
of systematic debauchery, like that of the Ionians. 
To supply his lavish extravagance, he oppressed 
and pillaged his subjects, putting many to death, 
and confiscating their property. Four hundred 
talents he deposited with the citizens of Priene, 
aa a resource in case of a reverse of fortune, and 
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these they afterwards restored to him. We read 
also that, when his affairs were on the decline, and 
he became alarmed lest his soldiers should mutiny, 
if their arrears remained unpaid, he plundered a 
very ancient temple of Zeus, to which great sanc¬ 
tity was attached, to enable him to satisfy their 
demands. (Diod. Ed. 3, Exc. de Virt. et Fit. p. 
588, &c.; Phot. 1. c. ; Polyb. xxxii. 20 ; App. Syr. 
47; Liv. Epit. xlvii.; Just. xxxv. 1; Athen. x. p. 
440, b ; Dalechamp and Casaub. ad he.; Ael. V. II. 
ii. 41; see above, Vol. I. p. 284.) [E. E.] 

O'LORUS or O'ROLUS (* O\opos/Qpo\cs ) 1. 
A King of Thrace, whose daughter Hegesipyla, 
was married to Miltiades (Herod, vi. 39, 41 ; 
Marcellin. Fit. Thuc.) 

2. Apparently grandson of the above, and son 
of Hegesipyla, was probably the offspring of a 
second marriage contracted by her after the death 
of Miltiades. This Olorus was the father of Thu¬ 
cydides, the historian (Thuc. iv. 104 ; Marcellin. 
Fit. Thuc.; Suidas, s. v. QovtcudiSrjs). [E. E.] 

O'LTHACUS (*OAdeueds), a chief of the Scy¬ 
thian tribe of the Dandnrians, who served in the 
army of Mithridates the Great, and enjoyed a high 
place in the favour of that prince, but subsequently 
deserted to the Romans. This was, however, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, a mere feint, for the purpose 
of obtaining access to Lucullus, and thus effecting 
his assassination ; but being accidentally foiled in 
this project, he again returned to the camp of 
Mithridates. (Pint. LuculL 16.) Appian, who 
also relates the saiuo story (Mithr. 79), writes tho 
name Olcabas. [E. H. B.j 

OLY'BRIUS, ANI'CIUS (’OA tipios), Roman 
emperor in a. d. 472, was a descendant of the 
ancient and noble family of the Anicians. Down 
to 455 he lived in Rome, but left it after its sack 
by Genseric and the accession of Avitus, and went 
to Constantinople. In 464, he was made consul; 
and in the same year, or some time previously, 
married Placidia, the daughter of the emperor Va- 
lentinian III., the same princess who had been a 
captive of Genseric. It appears that Olybrius 
stood on very intimate terms with that king of the 
Vandals, who was active in helping him to the im¬ 
perial crown of Italy. In 472, during the troubles 
occasioned by the dissensions between the Western 
emperor Anthemius and the powerful patrician 
Ricimer, Olybrius was sent to Italy by Zeno 
under the pretext of assisting Anthemius; but his 
real motive was to seize the supreme power,ascheme 
in which he was openly assisted by Genseric, and 
secretly by the emperor Zeno, who, it appears, 
stood in fear of Olybrius on account of his con¬ 
nections with the king of the Vandals. Instead, 
therefore, of promoting the interest of Anthemius, 
ho entered into negotiations with Ricimer, and ere 
long he was proclaimed emperor by a strong fac 
tion, with the connivanee of Ricimer, to whom 
the imperial power was of more value than the 
imperial title. Anthemius, however, was still in 
Rome, and enjoyed popularity. When Ricimer 
came to attack him, Anthemius, supported by 
Gothic auxiliaries under Gelimer, made a stout 
resistance, till at last the besieger gained the city 
in consequence of his victory at the bridge of 
Hadrian. Rome was once more plundered, and 
Anthemius was murdered by order of Ricimer 
(11th July, 472). Olybrius was now recognised as 
emperor without any opposition, and could exercise 
his power free from any control, since immediately 
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after this catastrophe, Ricimer was attacked by a 
violent distemper which carried him off a few weeks 
afterwards. The only act of Olybrius during his 
short reign, which is recorded in history, is the 
raising of Gundobaldus, the nephew of Ricimer, 
to the patrician dignity. Olybrius died a natural 
death, as it appears, on the 23d of October 472, 
after a short and peaceful reign of three months 
and thirteen days. He left a daughter, Juliana 
Anicia, by his wife Placidia. His successor was 
Glycerius. (Marcellinus Comes, Cassiodorus, Vic¬ 
tor, Chronica; Chron. Alexandr., Chron. Paschal e; 
Ennodius, Vila Epiph. p. 380; Evagrius, ii. 16; 
Procop. Vand. i. 57 ; Zonar. vol. i. p. 40 ; Mal- 
chus, p. 95 ; Priscus in Excerpt. Legal, p. 74 ; 
Theophan. p. 102, in the Paris edit.; Jornandes, 
De Reh. Goth. p. 128, ed. Lindenbrog.) [W. P.] 
OLY'MNIUS (’OAu/mos), a physician of 
Alexandria, whose date is unknown, the author of 
a work on Critical Days, to be found in MS. in the 
king’s library at Paris. (See Cramer’s A need. 
Graeca Paris, vol. i. p. 394.) [W. A. G.] 

OLYMPIACUS, physician. [Olympicus.] 

OL Y M' PI AS (’OA vfjLTnds). 1. Wife of Philip 11., 
king of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the 
Great. She was the daughter of Neoptolemus I., 
king of Epeirus, through whom she traced her 
descent to Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. (Justin, 
vii. 6. § 10 ; Plut. Alex. 2 ; Diod. xix. 51 ; Paus. i. 
11. § 1; Theopomp. fr. 232, ed. Didot.) Her 
temper, naturally vehement and passionate, led her 
to engage with wild enthusiasm in all the mystic 
rites and orgies of the Orphic and Bacchanalian 
worship ; and we are told that it was on one of 
these occasions that Philip first met her at Samo- 
thrace, and became enamoured of her. ^Plut. 1. c.; 
Himerius up. Phot. p. 307, a.) But it was not 
till Borne time after the accession of the latter to 
the throne of Macedonia, b. c. 359, that their nup¬ 
tials took place. (Justin. 1. c.) The marvellous 
stories circulated at a subsequent period of the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the birth of Alexander, 
B. c. 356, and which gave rise to, or rather were 
invented in support of, the idea that the latter was 
the son of Ammon and not of Philip, are too well 
known to require further notice. (Plut. Alex. 2,3 ; 
Paus. iv. 14. § 7 ; Justin, xi. 11, xii. 16 ; Lucian. 
Alex. 7 ; Arr. Anal. iv. 10. § 3). 

Plutarch and Justin absurdly ascribe to these 
suspicions the estrangement that subsequently arose 
between Philip and Olympias, for which the nu¬ 
merous amours of the former, and the passionate 
and jealous character of the latter are amply suffi¬ 
cient to account. It is certain that the birth of 
their second child Cleopatra was subsequent to that 
of Alexander; nor was it until many years after 
that event that the marriage of Philip with Cleo¬ 
patra, the niece of Attains (b. c. 337), led to an 
open rupture between him and Olympias. The 
latter took refuge at the court of her brother Alex¬ 
ander, king of Epeirus, whom she stimulated to 
engage in war with Macedonia, at the same time 
that she continued to foment the intrigues of her 
son and his partisans at the court of Philip. She 
appears to have been the prime mover of the scheme 
for the marriage of Alexander with the daughter of 
Pixodarus, which gave especial offence to Philip ; 
and it was even generally believed that she lent 
her countenance and support to the assassination of 
the king by Pausanias, b. c. 336. It is, however, 
hardly credible that she evinced her approbation of 
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that deed in the open manner asserted by some 
writers. (Plut. Alex. 2, 9, 10 ; Justin, ix. 5, 7 
xi. 11 ; Athen. xiii. p. 557, c.) 

After the death of Philip she returned to Mace¬ 
donia, where she enjoyed the highest consideration 
and influence through the affection and filial rever¬ 
ence of Alexander; of which she soon after took 
an unworthy advantage by availing herself of the 
absence of the young king to put to death her rival 
Cleopatra, together with her infant daughter; an 
act of cruelty which excited the vehement indigna¬ 
tion of Alexander. (Plut. Alex. 10 ; Justin, ix. 7 ; 
Paus. viii. 7. §7). It is, indeed, a remarkable trait 
in the character of the latter that while he was 
throughout his life conspicuous for his warm at¬ 
tachment to his mother, he did not allow himself 
to be blinded to her faults: during his campaigns 
in Asia he maintained a constant correspondence 
with her, and lost no opportunity of showing her 
respect and attention ; but her frequent complaints 
and representations against his personal friends, 
especially Ilephaestion, remained unheeded, and 
he strictly forbade her to interfere in political 
affairs, or encroach upon the province of Antipater 
in the government of Macedonia. In this respect, 
however, his injunctions were ineffectual: Olym¬ 
pias and Antipater were continually engaged in 
the bitterest feuds, and their letters to Alexander 
in Asia were uniformly filled with complaints and 
recriminations against each other. Whether the 
representations of Olympias concerning the ambi¬ 
tious character and dangerous designs of the regent 
had really produced any effect upon the mind of 
the king, or that he deemed it best to put an end 
to these bickerings and jealousies by the separation 
of the parties, it is certain that Craterus had been 
appointed to succeed Antipater in the regency of 
Macedonia, while the latter was to conduct an 
army of fresh levies to Babylon, when the death of 
Alexander himself (u. c. 323) caused an entire 
change of arrangements. (Arr. Anab. vii. 12 ; 
Plut. Alex. 39, 68; Diod. xvij. 32, 114, 118; 
Justin, xii, 14.) By that event Antipater was 
placed in the undisputed control of affairs in 
Macedonia and Greece, and Olympias deemed it 
prudent to withdraw herself beyond the sphere of 
his power : she accordingly took refuge in Epeirus, 
where she urged her cousin Aeacides to join the 
league of the Greeks against Antipater. (Paus. i. 
11. § 3.) But the Epeirots refused to follow 
their king, and the victory of Antipater and 
Craterus over their confederates for a time 
crushed the hopes of Olympias. Her restless 
ambition and her bitter hatred to the Macedonian 
regent soon prompted her to fresh schemes. 
Leonnatus, in whom she had hoped to raise up a 
rival to Antipater, had fallen in the Lamian war 
[Leonnatus], and she now turned her views 
towards Perdiccas, to whom she offered the hand 
of her daughter Cleopatra, in order to withdraw 
him from his projected union with Nicaea, the 
daughter of Antipater. (Arrian, ap. Phot . p. 70, a.) 
Perdiccas, however, did not judge it prudent as 
yet to break off the proposed alliance, though 
he secretly determined to marry Cleopatra: but his 
death in Egypt the following year (b. c. 321), 
put an end to all hopes from that quarter. 
Olympias, in consequence, continued to live, as it 
were, in exile in Epeirus until the death of her 
old enemy Antipater (b.c. 319) presented a new 
opening to her ambition. Her very name, as the 
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mother of Alexander, still carried much weigh 
with the Macedonians, and her alliance was now 
eagerly courted by the new regent Polysperchon, 
who stood in need of her support against Cas- 
sander; and he sent her an honourable embassy, 
imploring her to return to Macedonia, and under¬ 
take the charge of the young prince Alexander, 
the son of Roxana. She, however, followed the 
advice of Eumenes, that she should remain in 
Epeirus until the fortune of the war was decided 
and contented herself with interposing the weiglu 
of her name and authority in favour of Poly¬ 
sperchon in Greece, and of Eumenes in Asia. 
(Diod. xviii. 4.9, 57, 58, 62, 65.) For a time, 
indeed, fortune appeared to be unfavourable : the 
disasters of Polysperchon in Greece, and the 
alliance concluded by Eurydice with Cassander, 
gave a decided preponderance to the opposite 
party. But in n. c. 317, Olympias determined to 
take a more vigorous part in the contest, and took 
the field in person, together with Polysperchon, at 
the head of an army furnished by the king of 
Epeirus. Eurydice met them with equal daring 
but when the mother of Alexander appeared on 
the field, surrounded by a train in bacchanalian 
Btyle, the Macedonians at once declared in her 
favour, and Eurydice, abandoned by her own 
troops, fled to Amphipolis, where she soon after 
fell into the hands of her implacable rival, and 
was put to death, together with her unfortunate 
husband, the puppet king Arrhidaeus [Eurydice]. 
Not content with this unnecessary act of cruelty. 
Olympias followed up her vengeance by tho execu¬ 
tion of Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, as well 
ns of an hundred of his leading partisans among 
tho Macedonian nobles, and even wreaked her 
fury upon the lifeless remains of his brother Iollas. 
(Diod.xix. 11; Justin, xiv.5 ; Athen. xiii. p. 5G0,f.; 
Pans. i. 11. § 4; Plut. A lex. 77 ; Ael. V. i/.xiii. 35.) 
But her sanguinary triumph was of short duration: 
her cruelties alienated the minds of the Macedo¬ 
nians, and Cassander, who was at that time in the 
Peloponnese, hastened to raise tho siege of Tcgea, 
in which he was engaged, and turn-his arms against 
Macedonia. Olympias on his approach threw her¬ 
self (together with Roxana and the young Alex¬ 
ander) into Pydna, where she trusted to be able to 
hold out until Polysperchon or Aeacides should 
come to her relief; but Cassander succeeded in 
cutting off all succours from without, and kept the 
city closely blockaded both by sea and land 
throughout the winter. At length in the spring of 
316, after suffering the utmost extremities of fa¬ 
mine, Olympias was com'pelled by the increasing 
discontent of the garrison to surrender to Cassan¬ 
der, stipulating only that her life should be spared. 
But notwithstanding this promise, the conqueror 
caused her to be arraigned before the assembly of 
the Macedonians for her late executions, and con¬ 
demned to death without being allowed a hearing. 
Olympias in vain protested against the sentence, 
and demanded to be heard in her own defence. 
Cassander feared the effect winch her personal ap¬ 
pearance might produce, and despatched a body of 
soldiers to put her to death. Even these men, 
awed by her daring and majestic carriage, hesi¬ 
tated to fulfil their orders, but the friends of the 
Macedonians whom she had so lately put to death, 
rushed in and despatched her with many wounds. 
She met her fate with a fortitude and dignity 
worthy of the mother of Alexander. Cassander is 
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said to have denied the rites of sepulture to her 
remains. (Diod. xix. 35, 36, 49—51 ; Justin, 
xiv. 6; Paus. ix. 7. § 2; Polyaen. iv. 11. §3; 
Aelian. II. N. xii. 6 ; Euseb. Arm. p. 155.) Of 
her character it is unnecessary to speak, after the 
events above related : she was certainly not with¬ 
out something of the grandeur and loftiness of 
spirit which distinguished her son, but her un¬ 
governable passions led her to acts of sanguinary 
cruelty that must for ever disgrace her name. Her 
life was made the subject of a separate biography 
by Amyntianus, a writer in the reign of M. Aure¬ 
lius. (Phot. Dibl. p. 97, a.) 

2. Daughter of Pyrrhus I. king of Epeirus, and 
wife of her own brother Alexander II. After his 
death she assumed the regency of the kingdom on 
behalf of her two sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemy ; and 
in order to strengthen herself against the Aetolians 
gave her daughter Phthiain marriage to Demetrius 
II. king of Macedonia. By this alliance she se¬ 
cured herself in the possession of the sovereignty, 
which she continued to administer till her sons 
were grown up to manhood, when she resigned it 
into the hands of Pyrrhus. But the deaths of 
that prince and his brother Ptolemy followed in 
quick succession, and Olympias herself died of 
grief for her double loss. (Justin, xxviii. 3.) Such 
is Justin’s statement: according to another account 
Olympias had poisoned a Leucadian damsel named 
Tigris, to whom her son Pyrrhus was attached, 
and was herself poisoned by him in revenge. 
(Athen. xiii. p.589, f; Helladius, ap. Phot. p. 
530, a.) 

3. Daughter of Polycletus of Larissa, was the 

wife of Demetrius, sumamed the Handsome, by 
whom she became the mother of Antigonus Doson, 
afterwards king of Macedonia. (Euseb. Arm. p. 
161.) [E. H. B.] 

OLY'MPIAS,a female painter, of whom Pliny 
knew nothing more than that she instructed Auto- 
bulus. (//. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 43.) [P. S.] 

OLY'MPICUS (’OA v/unriKfc), sometimes called 
Oli/mpiacus, but probably incorrectly, a physician of 
Miletus, who belonged to the sect of the Metho- 
diei, though he did not embrace all their doctrines. 
(Galen, Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 634.) He was the 
tutor of Apollonius of Cyprus (Galen, Do Afeih. 
Med. i. 7, vol. x. p. 54), and therefore lived in the 
first century after Christ. Galen does not appear 
to have thought very highly of him, as he calls him 
“ a frivolous (Atjpcjitfyy) person” (Ibid. p. 53), and 
criticizes severely his definition of the words vyuia 
and irados. (Ibid. pp. 54, &c. 67, &c.) [W. A. G.J 

OL Y'MPION ( f OAtm7rfau'), an ambassador sent 
by Gentius, the Illyrian king, to Perseus, in B..c, 
168. (Polyb. xxix. 2, 3; Liv. xliv. 23.) [Gen¬ 
tius ; Perseus.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS (’OAvpmodupos), his¬ 
torical. 1. An Athenian, the son of Lampon. 
He commanded a body of 300 picked Athenian 
troops at the battle of Plataeae. When the 
Megarians were being hard pressed by the Persian 
cavalry before the general engagement, this body 
of Athenians undertook to relieve them, a service 
from which all the other Greeks shrank. (Ilerod. 
ix. 21 ; Plut. Aristid. p. 327, a.), 

2. An Athenian, against whom a law-suit was 
brought by his brother-in-law, Callistratus, re¬ 
specting an inheritance left by a man named Conon. 
Demosthenes wrote the speech Hard 'OAv/mo- 
**wpov for Callistratus on this occasion. The par- 
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ticulars of the dispute are detailed in the speech, 
to which the reader is referred. 

3. An Athenian general and statesman of con¬ 
siderable ability. When Cassander made his 
attempt upon Athens in B. c. 298, Olympiodorus 
sailed to Aetolia, and induced the Aetolians to 
send assistance to Athens ; and Cassander was 
compelled to withdraw his forces. Shortly after¬ 
wards, when Elatea, which had been conquered by 
Cassander, revolted from him, it was mainly 
through Olympiodorus that it was enabled to hold 
out against his troops. Subsequently, in b. c. 288, 
when Demetrius was stripped of his kingdom by 
Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, a small number of the 
Athenians, with Olympiodorus at their head, 
resolved to rid the city of the Macedonian garrison 
which Demetrius had posted in Athens in the 
fortress of the Museum after his conquest of the 
city, and which still remained faithful to him. 
The Athenians readily joined Olympiodorus and 
his confederates, and the Museum was carried by 
storm. Peiraeus and Munyehia were also re¬ 
covered, and Olympiodorus, at the head of a small 
body of troops which he raised at Eleusis, put to 
flight a body of troops in the service of Demetrius, 
who were ravaging the plain. Demetrius invested 
Athens, but was compelled by the approach of 
Pyrrhus to raise the siege, and shortly afterwards 
crossed over into Asia Minor. It was probably 
this Olympiodorus who was archon eponymus in 
b. e. 294. There was a statue of him on the 
Acropolis. (Paus. i. 25. § 2, i. 29. § 13, x. 18. § 7, 
x. 34. § 3.) [C. P. M.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS (’OAu/ztt iSbwpos), literary. 
1. A writer mentioned by Pliny amongst those 
from whom he drew materials for the 12 th book of 
his Natural History. 

2. A disciple of Theophrastus, with whom was 
deposited one of the copies of his will. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 57.) 

3. An historical writer, a native of Thebes in 
Egypt, who lived in the fifth century after Christ. 
He wrote a work in 22 books, entitled 'I a-ropiKol 
A oyoi, which comprised the history of the Western 
empire under the reign of Honorius, from a. d. 407 
to October, a. d. 425 (Clinton, Fast. Horn, anno 
425). Olympiodorus took up the history from 
about the point at which Eunapius had ended. 
[EtJNAPIU8.] 

The original work of Olympiodorus is lost, but 
an abridgment of it has been preserved by Photius 
(Cod. 80), who describes the style of the work as 
being clear, but without force or vigour, loose, and 
descending to vulgarity, so as not to merit being 
called a history. Of this Photius thinks that the 
author himself was aware, and that for this reason 
he spoke of his work as being not a history, but a 
collection of materials for a history (#At j avy- 
ypatpns). It was dedicated to the emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. Olympiodorus seems to have had better 
qualifications as a statesman than as a writer ; and 
in various missions and embassies amongst bar¬ 
barian states he rendered important services to the 
empire, for which the highest honours were con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Roman senate (Photius, 
Cod. 214. p. 171, ed. Bekker.) He was sent by 
Honorius on an embassy to the Huns, probably to 
Hungary. After the death of Honorius Olympio¬ 
dorus removed to Byzantium, to the court of the 
emperor Theodosius. Hierocles dedicated to this 
Olympiodorus his work on providence and fate 
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[Hierocles], the groundwork or idea of which ho 
professes to have derived from him. Photius states 
that Olympiodorus was a iroirir^s^ that is, an alchy- 
mist. It has been supposed that this statement 
has arisen from a confusion between this and some 
other man of the same nanio. But Photius dis¬ 
tinctly makes the statement on the authority of 
Olympiodorus himself (cJs o vt6s It appears, 

from what Photius has preserved of his writings, 
that he was a heathen. 

The abridgment by Photius has been several 
times published : by Phil. Labbeus, in his Ecloyae 
Ilistor. de Rebus Byzant.; by Sylburg, in his Chi¬ 
le ctio Scriptornm Hist. Rom. Minorum ; by Andreas 
Schottus, in his Ecloyae llistoricorum de Rebus 
Byzantinis; and, in conjunction with Dexippus, 
Eunapius, and other historical fragments, by Nie¬ 
buhr, Bonn, 1829. (Fabric. Bill. Grace . vol. x. 
pp. 632, 703.) 

4. A peripatetic philosopher, who taught at 
Alexandria, where Proclus was one of his pupils 
and speedily attracted the attention of Olympiodorus, 
who was so much attached to him that he wished to 
betroth his daughter to him. Owing to the rapidity 
of his utterance and the difficulty of the subjects 
on which he treated, he was understood by very 
few. When his lectures were concluded, Proclus 
used to repeat the topics treated of in them for the 
benefit of those pupils who were slower in catching 
the meaning of their master. Olympiodorus had 
the reputation of being an eloquent man and a pro¬ 
found thinker. Nothing of his has come down to 
us in a written form. (Marinus, Vita Procli , c. 9 ; 
Suidas, s, v.; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 628.) 

5. A philosopher of the Platonic school, a con¬ 
temporary of Isidorus of Pelusium, who in one of 
his letters (ii. 256) reproaches him for neglecting 
the precepts of Plato, and Bpending an indolent 
life. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iii. p. 180.) 

6. The last philosopher of any celebrity in tho 
Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria. He lived in 
the first half of the sixth century after Christ, in 
the reign of tho emperor Justinian. lie was a 
younger contemporary, and possibly a pupil, of 
Damascius; the partiality which he uniformly 
shows for him, and the preference which he gives 
him even above Proclus, seem to indicate this. 
Our knowledge of Olympiodorus is derived from 
those works of his which have come down to us. 
From a passage in his scholia to the Alcibiades 
Prior of Plato, Creuzer has acutely inferred that 
he taught before the Athenian school was finally 
suppressed by Justinian, that is, before a. d. 529 ; 
though the confiscations to which the philosophers 
were being subjected are alluded to. And in various 
other passages the philosophy of Proclus and 
Damascius is spoken of as still in existence. From 
what we have of the productions of Olympiodorus 
he appears to have been an acute and clear thinker, 
and, if not strikingly original, far from being a 
mere copyist, though he follows Damascius pretty 
closely. He was a man of extensive reading, and 
a great deal of valuable matter from the lost writings 
of other philosophers, as Iamblichus, Syrianus, 
Damascius, and others, with historical and mytho¬ 
logical notices, have come down to us through him 
at second hand. In his sketches of the general 
plan and object of the dialogues of Plato, and of 
their dramatic construction and the characters in¬ 
troduced, he exhibited great ability. A great deal 
that is valuable is also to be found in his analyses 
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of the philosophical expressions of Plato. His 
style, as might have been expected, is marked by 
several of the solecisms of his age, but exhibits in 
the main a constant endeavour after purity and 
accuracy. His scholia, as we have them, were put 
into a written form by his pupils, from notes which 
they took of his lectures, and are distributed into 
wpd^is, or lessons. The inscriptions which precede 
the scholia state that they were written dird (ptarf* 
OKvfjLTrtolwpov rov fxey&Kov (f>i\o(Tv<pov. This will 
probably account for many of the defects of style 
observable in Olympiodorus. Of his compositions 
there have come down to us a life of Plato ; a 
polemical work against Strato (in MS. at Munich); 
and scholia on the Gorgias, Philebus, Phaedo, and 
Alcibiades I. of Plato. Whether these were all 
the works of Plato on which he commented, or 
not, we do not know. The life of Plato was pub¬ 
lished in Wetstein’s edition of Diogenes Laertius, 
in 1692, from the posthumous papers of Is. Casau- 
bon. It was again published by Etwall, in his 
edition of three of Plato’s dialogues, Lond. 1771 ; 
and by Fischer, in his edition of some dialogues of 
Plato, Leipzig, 1783. Some of the more important 
scholia on the Phaedo were published by Nathan 
Forster, Oxford, 1752; by Fischer {l.c.)\ and 
in a more complete form, by Mystoxides and 
Schinas, in their 2vA\oyr\ 'E\ArjvtKuv aveKSdrcvi', 
Venice, 1816. The scholia to the Gorgias were 
published by Routh, in his edition of the Euthy- 
demus and Gorgias, Oxford, 1784 ; those to the 
Philebus by Stallbaum, in his edition of Plato, 
Leipzig, 1826 ; those on the Alcibiades by Creuzer, 
Frankfurt, 1821. (Fabric. Bill. Grace. voL x. p. 
631.) 

7. An Aristotelic philosopher, the author of a 
commentary on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, 
which is still extant. He himself (p. 37,6) speaks 
of Alexandria as his residence, and (p. 12, O') men¬ 
tions the comet which appeared in the 281st year 
of the Diocletian era (a. d. 565), so that the period 
when he lived is fixed to the latter half of the 
sixth century after Christ. His work, like the 
scholia of the Neo-Platonic philosopher of the 
same name, is divided into npa^eis ; from which it 
would seem that the Aristotelic philosophy was 
taught at Alexandria even after the Neo-Platonic 
school had become extinct. Like Simplicius, to 
whom, however, he is inferior, he endeavours to 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle. Of Proclus he speaks 
with great admiration, styling him 6 btlos ; but his 
great authority is Ammonius. His commentary 
was published by the sons of Aldus, at Venice, 
1551. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. x. p. 628, &c., 
who gives a list of the authors quoted by him.) 

8. Surnaraed Diaconus or Monachus, an eccle¬ 
siastic who lived in the sixth century. He sustained 
the office of diaconus in Alexandria. He is men¬ 
tioned with commendation by Anastasius Sinaita, 
who flourished not later than a. d. 680 — 700. He 
wrote commentaries on the books of Job, Ezra, 
Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes. The notes on Job, 
entitled Hypotheses in Lihrurn Jobi , were published 
in a Latin translation, byPaulus Comitolus, Venice, 
1587 ; and, with those on Jeremiah, in the Catenae 
Patrum Graecorum. The commentary on Eccle¬ 
siastes was published in Greek in the Audarium 
Duoaeanum Bibliothecae Patrum , Paris, 1624. 
Latin translations of it have been several times 
published. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 627 ; 
Hoffmann, Lex. Bill. vol. ii. p. 158.) [C. P. M.] 
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OLYMPIO'STHENES (’OXu/xir io<r04ms), a 
sculptor, whose country is unknown, made three 
of the statues of the Muses, which were set up on 
Mt. Helicon, and the other six of which were made 
by Cephisodotus and Strongylion. (Paus. ix. 30. 
§ 1.) It may safely be inferred that the three 
artists were contemporary ; but, looking only at 
the passage of Pausanias, it is doubtful whether 
the elder or the younger Cephisodotus is meant. 
It appears, however, from other evidence that 
Strongylion was a contemporary of Praxiteles, and 
therefore of the elder Cephisodotus. [Strongy¬ 
lion.] According to this, the date of Olympios- 
thenes would be about b.c. 370. [P. S.] 

OLY'MPIUS (*OAii/u7nos), the Olympian, oc¬ 
curs as a surname of Zeus (Horn. II. i. 353), 
Heracles (Herod, ii. 44), the Muses (Olympiades, 
11. ii. 491), and in general of all the gods that 
were believed to live in Olympus, in contradis¬ 
tinction from the gods of the lower world. {11. i. 
399 ; comp. Paus. i. 18. § 7, v. 14, § 6, vi. 20. 
§2.) [L.S.] 

OLY'MPIUS (*OXtfy*7rtos), a lawyer, born pro¬ 
bably at Tralles in Lydia, in the sixth century 
after Christ. His father’s name was Stephanus, 
who was a physician (Alex. Trail. De Medic, iv. 1, 

р. 198) ; one of his brothers was the physician 
Alexander Trallianus ; another the architect and 
mathematician Anthemius ; and Agutinas men¬ 
tions {Hist. v. p. 149, ed. 1660) that his other two 
brothers, Metrodorus and Dioscorus, were both 
eminent in their several professions. [W. A. G.j 

OLY'MPIUS NEMESIA'NUS. [Nkmesi- 

ANUS.] 

OLYMPUS (’'OAujuiros). 1. A teacher of Zeus, 
after whom the god is said to have been called the 
Olympian. (Diod. iii. 73.) 

2. The father of Marsyas. (Apollod. i. 4. § 2.) 

3. A disciple of Marsyas, and a celebrated flute- 
player of Phrygia. For a further accouut of this 
personage, who is closely connected with the his¬ 
torical Olympus, see the following article. 

4. The father of Cius, from whom Mount Olym¬ 
pus in Mysia was believed to have received its 
name. (Schol. ad Thcocr. xiii. 30.) 

5. A son of Heracles by Euboea. (Apollod. ii. 

7. § 8.) 

6. Olympus, the abode of the gods also requires 

a few words of comment in this place. Moufct 
Olympus is situated in the north-east of Thessaly, 
and is about 6,000 feet high ; on its summit which 
rises above the clouds of heaven, and is itself cloud¬ 
less, Hephaestus had built a town with gates, which 
was inhabited by Zeus and the other gods. {Od. 
vi. 42, II. xi. 76.) The palace of Zeus contained 
an assembly-hall, in which met not only the gods 
of Olympus, but those also who dwelt on the earth 
or in the sea. {II. xx. 5.) This celestial moun¬ 
tain must indeed be distinguished from heaven ; 
but as the gods lived in the city which rose above 
the clouds and into heaven, they lived at the same 
time in heaven, and the gates of the celestial city 
were at the same time regarded as the gates of 
heaven, {II. v. 749, &c.) [L. S.J 

OLYMPUS (‘'O \vpiros), the physician in ordi¬ 
nary to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who aided her 
in committing suicide, b. c. 30, and afterward* 
published an account of her death. (Plut. Anton . 

с. 82.) [W. A. G.] 

OLYMPUS C'OAvjuiroy), musicians. Suidas 

distinguishes three Greek musicians of thi? nam e. 
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of whom the first is mythical, and the last histori¬ 
cal : the second probably owes his existence only to 
some mistake of Suidas, or the writer whom he 
copied, since Plutarch who is a much better autho¬ 
rity only recognizes two musicians of the name 
both of whom are connected with the auletic music, 
which had its origin in Phrygia. (Plut. de Mus, 
p. 1)33, d. e.) 

1. The elder Olympus belongs to the mythical 
genealogy of Mysian and Phrygian flute-players 
—Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus—to each of whom 
the invention of the flute was ascribed, and 
under whose names we have the mythical repre¬ 
sentation of the contest between the Phrygian 
auletic and the Greek citharoedic music: some 
writers made him the father (instead of son, or 
disciple, and favourite of Marsyas), but the genea- 
logy given above was that more generally received. 
Olympus was said to have been a native of Mysia, 
and to have lived before the Trojan war. The com¬ 
positions ascribed to him were vofiot us rotis ■d-sota, 
that is, old melodies appropriated to the worship of 
particular gods, the origin of which was so ancient 
as to be unknown, like those which were attri¬ 
buted to Olen and Philammon. Olympus not un- 
frequently appears on works of art, as a boy, some¬ 
times instructed by Marsyas, and sometimes as 
witnessing and lamenting his fate. (Suid. s. v.; 
Plut. de Mus. pp. 1132, e., 1133, e.; Apollod. 
i. 4. §2; Hygin. Fab. 165,273 ; Ovid, Metam. 
vi. 393, Eleg. iii. 3 ; Marsyas.) It may fairly be 
assumed that this elder and mythical Olympus 
was invented through some mistake respecting the 
younger and really historical Olympus. (Respect¬ 
ing this confusion, see Muller, History of Greek 
Literature , p. 156.) 

2. The true Olympus was a Phrygian, and per¬ 
haps belonged to a family of native musicians, 
since he was said to be descended from the first 
Olympus. Muller supposes that there was an 
hereditary race of flute-players at the festivals of 
the Phrygian Mother of the Gods, who claimed a 
descent from the mythical Olympus. He is placed 
by Plutarch at the head of auletic music, as Ter- 
pander stood at the head of the citharoedic: and 
on account of his inventions in the art, Plutarch 
even assigns to him, rather than to Terpander, the 
honour of being the father of Greek music, dpxv- 
7<)s ttjv 'EWTiviKrjs Kal KaArjs /uov<riKijs (De Mus. 
pp. 1133, e„ 1135, c.). With respect to his age, 
Suidas places him under a king Midas, son of 
Gordius ; but this tells us nothing, for these were 
alternately the names of all the Phrygian kings to 
the time of Croesus. Muller places him, for satis¬ 
factory reasons, after Terpander and before Thale- 
tas, that is, between the 30th and 40th Olympiads, 
B. C. 660—620. Though a Phrygian by origin, 
Olympus must be reckoned among the Greek musi¬ 
cians ; for all the accounts make Greece the scene 
of his artistic activity,and his subjects Greek ; and 
he had Greek disciples, such as Crates and Hierax. 
(Plut. de Mus. pp. 1133, e., 1140, d.; Poll. iv. 79.) 
He may, in fact, be considered as having natural¬ 
ized in Greece the music of the flute, which had 
previously been almost peculiar to Phrygia. This 
species of music admitted of much greater varia¬ 
tions than that of the lyre; and, accordingly, 
several new inventions are ascribed to Olympus. 
The greatest of his inventions was that of the third 
system, or genus, of music, the Enharmonic, for an 
explanation of which we Diet of Ant. s. v. Music, 
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Of the particular tunes (v6goi) ascribed to him, 
the most important was the ‘A ppArtos v6p.os , a 
mournful and passionate strain, of the rhythm of 
which we are enabled to form an idea from a pas¬ 
sage in the Orestes of Euripides, which was set to 
it, as the passage itself tells us. A dirge, also, in 
honour of the slain Python, was said to have been 
played by Olympus, at Delphi, on the flute, and 
in the Lydian style. Aristophanes mentions a 
mournful strain, set to more flutes than one ({w- 
avAla), as well known at Athens under the name of 
Olympus. (Equit. 9; comp. Schol. and Brunck’s 
note). But it can hardly be supposed that his music 
was all mournful; the nome in honour of Athena, 
at least, must have been of a different character. 
Some ancient writers ascribe to him the Nomos 
Orthios, which Herodotus attributes to Arion. 

Olympus was a great inventor in rhythm as well 
as in music. To the two existing species of rhythm, 
the X<tqv, in which the arsis and thesis are equal (as 
in the Dactyl and Anapaest), and the SnrAdcrtov, in 
which the arsis is twice the length of the thesis (as 
in the Iambus and Trochee), he added a third, the 
^Hxi6\iov, in which the length of the arsis is equal 
to two short syllables, and that of the thesis to 
three, as in the Cretic foot (— w —), the Paeons 
(C w v s/, &c.), and the Bacchic foot (v L -.), 
though there is some doubt whether the last form 
was used by Olympus. 

There is no mention of any poems composed by 
Olympus. It is argued by some writers that the 
inseparable connection between the earliest com¬ 
positions in music and poetry forbids the suppo¬ 
sition that he composed music without words. 
Without entering into this difficult and exten¬ 
sive question, it is enough to observe that, what¬ 
ever words may have been originally connected 
with his music, they were superseded by the com¬ 
positions of later poets. Of the lyric poets who 
adapted their compositions to the nomes of Olym¬ 
pus, the chief was Stesichorus of Himera. (Plu¬ 
tarch de Mus. passim ; Muller, Ulrici, Bode, and 
a very elaborate article by Ritschl, in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyklopadie.) [“P. S.] 

OLYMPUS (’OAu/Uiros), a statuary, whose 
country is unknown, and respecting whose date it 
can only be said that he lived later than the 80th 
Olympiad, b.c. 460 [Okbotas]. He made the 
itatue at Olympia of the pancratiast Xenophon, the 
ion of Menephylus, of Aegium of Achaea. (Paus. 
ri. 3. § 5. s. 14.) [P.S.] 

OLY'NTHIUS, an architect, who is said to 
have assisted Cleoraenes in the building of Alex¬ 
andria. (Jul. Yaler. de R. G. Alex. i. 21, 23 ; 
Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 149, n. 2.) [P. S.] 

OLYNTHUS COAvrOus), a son of Heracles 
and Bolbe, from whom the Thracian town of Olyn- 
thus, and the river Olynthus near the Chalcidian 
town of Apollonia, were believed to have received 
their name. (Steph. Byz.s. v.; A then. viii. p. 334; 
Conon, Narrat. 4, where another person of the 
same name is mentioned.) [L. S.j 

OMA'DIUS (TtyteZdios), that is, the flesh-eater, 
a surname of Dionysus, to whom human sacrifices 
were offered in Chios and Tenedos. (Orph. Hymn. 
-1. 7 ; Porphyr. de Alstin. ii. 55.) [L. S.] 

OMIAS (’ftyfay), a Lacedaemonian, was the 
:hief of the ten commissioners who were sent to 
Philip V., king of Macedon, then at Tegea (a. c. 
220), to give assurances of fidelity, and to repre¬ 
sent the recent tumult at Sparta, in which the 
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Ephor Adeimantus and others of the Macedonian 
party had been murdered, as having originated 
with Adeimantus himself. Philip, having heard 
Oraias and his colleagues, rejected the advice of 
some of his counsellors, to deal severely with 
Sparta, and sent Petraeus, one of his friends, to 
accompany the commissioners back, and to exhort 
the Lacedaemonians to abide steadfastly by their 
alliance with him. (Polyb. iv. 22—25.) [E. E.] 
O'MBRIMUS. [Obrimus.] 

O'MBRIUS {"OpGpios), i. e. the rain-giver, a 
surname of Zeus, under which he had an altar on 
Mount Hymettus in Attica. (Paus. i. 32. § 3 ; 
comp. Hes. Op. et Di. 587, 620.) [L. S.] 

O'MPIIALE (’0/x<p<fA7/), a daughter of the 
Lydian king Jardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after 
whose death she undertook the government herself. 
When Heracles, in consequence of the murder of 
Iphitus, was ill of a serious disease, and received 
the oracle that he could not be released unless he 
served some one for wages for the space of three 
years, Hermes, accordingly, sold Heracles to Om- 
phale, by whom lie became the father of several 
children. (Apollod. i.9. § J 9, ii. 6. § 3, 7. § 8 ; Soph. 
Track. 253 ; Dionys. i. 28 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 
xiii. 2 ; comp. Heracles.) [L. S J 

OMPHA'LION ^Op<pah[av\ painter, was ori¬ 
ginally the slave, and afterwards the disciple, of 
Nicias, the son of Nicomedes. He painted the 
walls of the temple of Messene with figures of per¬ 
sonages celebrated in the mythological legends of 
Messenia. (Paus. iv. 31. § 9. s. 11, 12.) [P. S.] 
ONAETHUS (’'Ovaidos ), a statuary of un¬ 
known time and country, who, with his brother 
Thylacus and their sons, made the statue of Zeus, 
which the Megarians dedicated at Olympia. (Paus. 
v. 23. § 4. s. 5.) [P. S.] 

ONASIAS. [Onatas.] 

ONASIME'DES ('Oyaatpi'idris), a statuary, who 
made a statue of Dionysus, of solid bronze, which 
Pausanias saw at Thebes. (Paus. ix. 12. § 3. 
a. 4). [P. S.] 

ONA'SIMUS ( *Ovd(ri(jLos)i son of Apsines, was 
an historian, or rather a sophist, of Cyprus or 
Sparta, in the time of the emperor Constantine the 
Great. He wrote many works, Borne of which, 
bearing on the art of rhetoric, are enumerated by 
Suidas. (Suid. s.vv. *A\f/(yrjs, 'O vdaipos.) [E. E.] 
O'NASUS C'Oi'curos), the author of a work 
on the Amazons, entitled ’A pa^ovis or 'Apa^ovtK^ 
which was supposed by Heyne (ad Apollod. ii. 5. 
§ 9) and others to have been an epic poem ; but it 
has been observed by Welcker (Epische Cyclus , p. 
320) and Grote (Hist, of Greece , vol. i. p. 288), that 
we may infer from the rationalising tendency of the 
citation from it (Schol. ad Theocr. xiii. 46; Schol. ad 
Apollon . Rhod. i. 1207,1236), that it was in prose. 

ONATAS (’O v&ras) of Aegina, the son of 
Micon, was a distinguished statuary and painter, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, Ageladas, and 
Hegias. From the various notices of him it may 
be collected that he flourished down to about 01. 
80, b. c. 460, that is, in the age immediately pre¬ 
ceding that of Phidias. It is uncertain whether 
his father Micon was the great painter of that 
name. 

The works of Onatas are frequently described by 
Pausanias, who is, however, the only ancient writer 
who mentions him, with the exception of a single 
epigram in the Greek anthology. Pausanias also 
*tys that, though he called himself an Aeginetan on 
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his works, he was inferior to none of the artists from 
Daedalus and the Attic school (v.25, § 7. s. 13 : Tdr 
5« *Oydray tovtov %pws, /cal rex^s dyd\para 

Syra Aiyiyalas, odlSevds van pay dijaopey ray dird 
AatSdAov re /cal epyaoniplov rod * Arrucov ). Pau¬ 
sanias mentions the following works of Onatas 

1. A bronze statue of Heracles, on a bronze base, 
dedicated at Olympia by the Thasians. The statue 
was ten cubits high: in the right hand was a club, 
in the left a bow: and it bore the following in¬ 
scription (Paus. l.c.) 

TMr ply pe Mi'/cwpos ’O vdras llerlAe<r<rey 9 
Avr&s iy Alylyp Swpara yaierauy . 

2. An Apollo at Pergamus, equally admired for 
its size and its art (viii. 42. § 4. s. 7). This 
statue was in all probability different from that of 
Apollo Boupais, attended by Eileithyia, on which 
we have an epigram by Anti pater. (Anth. PaL 
ix. 238 ; Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 14.) 

3. A Hermes, carrying a ram under his wing, 
wearing a helmet on his head, and clad in a 
chiton and chlamys. It was dedicated at Olympia 
by the people of Pheneus in Arcadia; and the 
inscription stated that it was made by Onatas the 
Aeginetan, in conjunction with Calliteles, whom 
Pausanias takes for a son or disciple of Onatas 
(v. 27. § 5. s. 8). 

4. A bronze statue of the Black Demeter with 
the horse’s head, whose legend is related by Pau¬ 
sanias (viii. 42). The seat of the legend was a 
cave in Mount Elaeus, near Phigaleia, which the 
Phigaleians had consecrated to the goddess, and 
had dedicated in it a wooden image, like a woman, 
except that it had the head and mane of a horse, 
and figures of dragons and other wild beasts were 
growing out about the head: it was clothed in a 
tunic down to the feet; and bore on the right 
hand a dolphin, and on the left a dove. This 
wooden image having been burnt at some un¬ 
known period, it was not only not replaced, but 
the worship of the goddess was neglected ; until 
the Phigaleians, warned by the failure of their 
crops, and instructed by a Pythian oracle, em¬ 
ployed Onatas to make a bronze statue of the 
goddess ; in the execution of which he was as¬ 
sisted somewhat by a picture or a wooden copy 
of the old image, but still more by dreams. (Paus. 
1. c.) This story is one of several indications of 
the thoroughly archaic style of the works of 
Onatas. 

Passing from the statues of gods to those of 
men and heroes, we have 

5. The bronze statues of the Grecian heroes 
casting lots to determine which of them should 
accept the challenge of Hector. (Horn. II. vii. 175 
—184.) The group was dedicated at Olympia 
by the Achaeans in common. It consisted ori¬ 
ginally of ten figures ; but when Pausanias saw it, 
there were only nine, the statue of Ulysses having 
been carried to Rome by Nero. The chieftains, 
armed with spears and shields, stood together near 
the great temple, and opposite to them, on a sepa¬ 
rate base, stood Nestor, holding the helmet into 
which the lots had been thrown. The name of 
Agamemnon was inscribed on his statue, in letters 
from right to left. The other statues bore no 
names ; but one, distinguished by a cock upon the 
shield, was taken by Pausanias for Idomeneus ; 
and on the inside of the shield of this statue was 
the following inscription■ 
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noXXA fikv d\\a crotpoO ironfjuara /cal rSF *Ovdra 
"Epyov^ Si Alyfvri yelyaro iraiSa Mtiaav. 

There is no authority for ascribing to Onatas more 
than this one statue in the group. (Paus v. 25. 
§5.8.8—10.) 

6. The bronze chariot, with a figure of a man in 
it, which was dedicated at Olympia by Deino- 
menes, the son of Hieron, in memory of his father's 
victories. On each side of the chariot were riding- 
horses, with figures of boys upon them ; these 
were made by Calamis. (Paus. vi. 12. § 1, viii. 
42. § 4. s. 8.) This work is one authority for the 
date of Onatas, since Hieron died b. c. 467. 

7. A group dedicated at Delphi by the Taren- 
tines, being the tithe of the booty taken by them 
in a war with the Peucetii. The statues, which 
were the work of Onatas and Calynthus (but the 
passage is here corrupt), represented horse and foot 
soldiers intermixed ; Opis, the king of the Iapy- 
gians, and the ally of the Peucetians, was seen 
prostrate, as if slain in the battle, and standing 
over him were the hero Taras and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian Phalanthus, near whom was a dolphin. (Paus. 
x. 13. § 5. s. 10.) 

Onatas was a painter, as well as a statuary ; 
but only one of his works is mentioned: this one, 
however, forms another authority for his date, and 
roves the estimation in which he was held ; for 
e was employed in conjunction with Polygnotus 
to decorate the temple in which this picture was 
painted. The temple was that of Athena Areia at 
Plataeae, and the picture, which was painted on 
one of the walls of the portico (pronaos), represented 
the expedition of the Argive chieftains against 
Thebes ; Euryganeia, the mother of Eteocles and 
Polyneices (according to the tradition which Pau- 
sanias followed), was introduced into the picture, 
lamenting the mutual fratricide of her sons. (Paus. 
ix. 4. § 1. 8. 2, 5. § 5. s. 11): it should be ob¬ 
served, however, that in the second passage the 
MSS. have ’Oaofas, which Sylburg corrected into 
*0 vdrasy on the authority of the first passage ; see 
also Muller, Aeginetica , p. 107: but Bekker and 
Dindorf, on the contrary, correct the former pas¬ 
sage by the latter, and read *0 yacrlas in both.) 

The scattered information of Pausanias respect¬ 
ing Onatas has been critically gathered up by 
Muller and Thiersch. Rathgeber has managed 
to extend the subject over thirty columns of Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopadie. [P. S.] 

ONATAS, a Pythagorean philosopher of Croton, 
from whose work, IIcpl &«o0 Kai dslou, some ex¬ 
tracts are preserved by Stobaeus. {Ed. Phys. i. 
38, p. 92, &c., ed. Heeren.) 

ONCA ("Oy/fa), a surname of Athena, which 
she derived from the town of Oncae in Boeotia, 
where she had a sanctuary. (AeschyL Sept. 166, 
489 ; Paus. ix. 12. § 2 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 
1062.) ^ [L. S.] 

ONCAETTS (* 07 Kcuos), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from Onceiura on the river Ladon in Ar¬ 
cadia, where he had a temple. (Paus. viii. 25. § 
5, &c.) [L. S.] 

ONCHESTUS ('Oyx*l(rr6s\ a son of Poseidon, 
and founder of the town of Onchestus, where the 
Onchestian Poseidon had a temple and a statue. 
(Paus. ix. 26. § 3 j Steph. Byz. s. v.; Horn. R ii. 
506.) Another tradition called this Onchestus a 
son of Boeotus. [L. S.J 

ONCUS C'OyKoy), a son of Apollo, and founder 
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of Onceium in Arcadia. Demeter, after being me¬ 
tamorphosed into a horse, mixed among his herds, 
and gave him the horse Arion, of which she was 
the mother by Poseidon. (Paus. viii. 25. § 4, &c.; 
comp. Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

ONEIROS ( v Ovfipos), a personification of 
dream, and in the plural of dreams. According to 
Homer Dreams dwell on the dark shores of the 
western Oceanus (Od. xxiv. 12), and the deceitful 
dreams come through an ivory gate, while the true 
ones issue from a gate made of horn. '(Od. xix. 
562, &c.) Hesiod (Theog. 212) calls dreams the 
children of night, and Ovid (Met. xi. 633), who 
calls them children of Sleep, mentions three of 
them by name, viz. Morpheus, Icelus or Phobetor, 
and Phantasus. Euripides called them sons of 
Gaea, and conceived them as genii with black 
wings. [L. S.] 

ONE'SAS (’Ovrgray), a gem engraver, whose 
name appears on a beautiful intaglio, representing a 
young Hercules, crowned with laurel, and on 
another gem, representing a girl playing the 
cithara, both in the Florentine collection. (Stosch. 
Pierres Gravies , No. 46 ; Bracci, tav. 89.) [P. S.] 
ONESI'CRITUS (’ OurjcriKpiros ), a Greek his¬ 
torical writer, who accompanied Alexander on his 
campaigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later authors. He is 
called by some authorities a native of Astypalaea, 
by others of Aegina (Diog. Laert. vi. 75, 84 ; Arr. 
bul. 18 ; Aelian, II. N. xvi. 39) : it was probably 
to this island origin that he was indebted for the 
skill in nautical matters which afterwards proved 
so advantageous to him. He must have been al¬ 
ready advanced in years, as we are told that he 
had two sons grown up to manhood, when his at¬ 
tention was accidentally attracted to the philosophy 
of Diogenes the Cynic, of which he became an ar¬ 
dent votary, so as to have obtained a name of emi¬ 
nence among the disciples of that master. (Diog. 
Laert. 1. c. ; Plut. Alex. 65.) We have no account 
of the circumstances which led him to accompany 
Alexander into Asia, nor does it appear in what 
capacity he attended on the conqueror ; but during 
the expedition into India he was sent by the king 
to hold a conference with the Indian philosophers 
or Gymnosophists, the details of which have been 
transmitted to us from his own account of the in¬ 
terview. (Strab. xv. p. 715; Plut. Alex. 65.) 
When Alexander constructed his fleet on the Hy- 
daspes, he appointed Onesicritus to the important 
station of pilot of the king’s ship, or chief pilot of 
the fleet (dpx^vSepv^rrjs)^ a post which he held 
not only during the descent of the Indus, but 
throughout the long and perilous voyage from the 
mouth of that river to the Persian gulf. In this 
capacity he discharged his duties so much to the 
satisfaction of Alexander that, on his arrival at 
Susa, he was rewarded by that monarch with a 
crown of gold, at the same time as Nearchus. (Arr. 
Anab. vi. 2. § 6, vii. 5. § 9, Ind. 18 ; Curt. ix. 10. 
§ 3, x. 1. § 10 ; Plut. Alex. 66, de Fort. Alex. p. 
331, f.) Yet Arrian blames him for want of judg¬ 
ment, and on one occasion expressly ascribes the 
safety of the fleet to the firmness of Nearchus in 
overruling his advice. (Anab. vii. 20, Ind. 32.) 
We know nothing of his subsequent fortunes; but 
from an anecdote related by Plutarch it seems pro¬ 
bable that he attached himself to Lysimachus, aud 
it was perhaps at the court of that monarch that he 
composed his historical work (Plut. Alex. 46), 
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though, on the other hand, a passage of Lucian 
(Quomodo hist. conscr. c. 40), might lead us to in¬ 
fer that this was at least commenced during the 
lifetime of Alexander himself. 

We learn from Diogenes Laertius (vi. 84) that 
the history of Onesicritus comprised the whole life 
of Alexander, including his youth and education 
(ti m ’AAtHaripos ifx^V) ; but it is most frequently 
cited in regard to the campaigns of that prince in 
Asia, or to the geographical description of the 
countries that he visited. Though an eye-witness 
of much that he described, it appears that he inter¬ 
mixed many fables and falsehoods with his nar¬ 
rative, so that he early fell into discredit as an 
auffiority. Strabo is especially severe upon him, 
and calls him “ 0«5/c ’AK^dt'Spov paXAov f) r£v 
irapafiStcov dpXiKv€fpv^T7fsP (xv. p. 698, comp, 
ii. p. 70.) Plutarch cites him as one of those who 
related the fable of the visit of the Amazons to 
Alexander, for which he was justly ridiculed by 
Lysimachus (Alex. 46), and Arrian accuses him 
of falsely representing himself as the commander 
of the fleet, when he was in truth only the pilot. 
(Anab. vi. 2. § 6 ; comp. Suid. s. v. N eapxos). 
Aulus Gellius (ix. 4) even associates him with 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, and other purely fabulous 
writers. But it is clear that these censures are 
overcharged ; and though some of the statements 
cited from him are certainly gross exaggerations 
(see for instance Strab. xv. p. 698 ; Aelian. II. N. 
xvi. 39, xvii. 6), his work .appears to have con¬ 
tained much valuable information concerning the 
remote countries for the first time laid open by the 
expedition of Alexander. In particular he was 
the first author that mentioned the island of Tn- 
probane. (Strab. xv. p. 691 ; Plin. II. N. vi. 24.) 
He is said to have imitated Xenophon in his style, 
though ho fell short of him as a copy does of the 
original. (Diog. Lae'rt. vi. 84; Suid. s. v. ’O urjaiKpi- 
ros.) Some authors have held that besides this 
general history, Onesicritus had composed a sepa¬ 
rate Paraplus , or narrative of the voyage, in which 
he bore so prominent a part: but Geier has shown 
that there is no foundation for such a supposition ; 
and it seems certain that Pliny, whose words 
might lead to such an inference (H. N. vi. 23 
(26) ), had in fact used only an extract from the 
work of Onesicritus, abridged or translated by 
Juba. Still less reason is there to infer (with 
Meier in Ersch and Gruber, Encyd. sect. iii. pt. iii. 
p. 457) that he wrote a history of the early kings 
of Persia, because we find him cited by Lucian 
(Macroh . 14) concerning the age of Cyrus. 

(All the facts known concerning Onesicritus are 
fully discussed, and the passages quoted from his 
writings by various authors collected together by 
Geier, Alexandn Historiar . Scriptores , lib. iii. 
p. 74—108. See also Yossius, de Historids Graeds , 
p. 94, ed Westermann ; Ste Croix, Examen Critique , 
p. 38, &c.; and Meier, l. c .) [E. H. B.] 

ONE'SILUS (’OkiJotiAos), of Salamis in Cyprus, 
the son of Chersis, grandson of Siromus, and great- 
grandson." of Evelthon. He had frequently urged 
his briber Gorgus, who was king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, to desert from the Persians ; but as he was 
unab]| to persuade him to do so, he finally drove 
him ffeh the city, and set up the standard of revolt 
with the Ionians, in a c. 499. Gorgus fled to the 
Persians ; Onesilus became king of Salamis, and 
persuaded all the other cities in Cyprus, with the 
exception of Amathus, to renounce their allegiance 
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to the Persians. Thereupon Onesilus laid siege to 
Amathus ; and as Dareius sent a large force to its 
relief under the command of Artybius, Onesilus 
begged aid of the Ionians. They readily complied 
with his request; and in the following year, b. c, 
498, two battles were fought between the contend¬ 
ing parties, one by sea, in which the Ionians de¬ 
feated the Phoenician fleet, and the other by land, 
in which the Cyprians were beaten by the Persians. 
Onesilus fell in the battle ; his head was cut off 
by the inhabitants of Amathus, and hung over their 
city-gates. At a later period, however, an oracle 
commanded them to take down his head and bury 
it, and also to offer sacrifices to him as a hero. 
(Herod, v. 104, 108—110.) [Gorgus, No. 2.] 
ONE'SIMUS, the son of Python, a Macedonian 
noble, who passed over to the Romans, when 
PerBeus resolved to declare war against the latter, 
b. c. 169, and received in consequence magnificent 
rewards from the senate. (Liv. xliv. 16.) 

ONESTES,or ONESTUS ('Oularris^Ovfffros) 
The Greek Anthology contains ten epigrams, in¬ 
scribed * Ov((ttov in the Vatican MS.; but, as the 
heading of the sixth and seventh is *0 viarov K opiv- 
0lov 9 and that of the ninth 'OvIvtov B vfavrlov, it 
would seem that there were two poets of the name ; 
but concerning neither of them have we any further 
information. Brunck even suspected the correct¬ 
ness of the name altogether ; and thought it might 
be a mistake for ’Oreala?, but this supposition is 
founded on no evidence. Wine, love, and music 
are the subjects of the epigrams, which are dis¬ 
tinguished by no particular beauty. (Brunck, Anal 
vol. ii. p. 289 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii, p. 3, 
vol. xiii. p. 926 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iv. p. 
485.) [P.S.] 

ONF/TOR (’Ovt jTtop), the name of two mythical 
personages, one a priest of Zeus on Mount Ida 
(Horn. II. xvi. 605), and the other the father of 
Phrontis, the steersman of Menelaus. (Paua. x. 
25. § 2.) [L . S.] 

ONOMACLES (*0 vopaxAfjs), an Athenian, 
was joined with Phrynichus and Scironides, b. c. 
412, in the command of an Athenian and Argive 
force, which, after a battle with the Milesians, who 
were supported by Chalcideus and Tissaphemes, 
prepared to besiege Miletus, but on the arrival of a 
Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, sailed away to 
Samos, by the advice of Phrynichus. Shortly 
after, in the same year, when the Athenians at 
Samos had been reinforced, Onomacles was sent 
with part of the armament, and with Strombichides 
and Euctemon for his colleagues, to act against 
Chios (Thuc. viii. 25—27, 30, 33, 34, 38, 40, 55, 
61). It was probably the same Onomacles who 
was afterwards one of the thirty tyrants, in b. a 
404 (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 2). We find mention 
made also of another Onomacles, who, together with 
Archeptolemus, was involved in the condemnation 
of Antiphon ( Anon. Fit Thuc.). A Spartan of 
the same name is recorded by Xenophon (Hell. ii. 
3. § 10) as ephor iir<uwfxot 9 in the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war. [E. E.1 

^ ONOMA'CRITUS ('OvopAicptros), an Athe¬ 
nian, who occupies an interesting position in the 
history of the early Greek religious poetry. He¬ 
rodotus calls him xpVO’poMyov rt Kal dtaBirriP 
Xpvtrpwp rwv Movaalov, and informs us that he 
had enjoyed the patronage of Hipparchus, until he 
was detected by Lasus of Hermione (the dithy- 
rambic poet) in making an interpolation in an 
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oracle of Musaeus, for which Hipparchus banished 
him. He seems to have gone into Persia, where 
the Peisistratids, after their expulsion from Athens, 
took him again into favour, and employed him to 
persuade Xerxes to engage in his expedition against 
Greece, by reciting to him all the ancient oracles 
which seemed to favour the attempt, and suppress¬ 
ing those of a contrary tendency. (Herod, vii. 6.) 
It has been amply proved by Lobeck ( Aglaoph. 
p. 332) and Nitzsch {Hist. Horn. p. 163), that the 
words of Herodotus, quoted above, mean that Ono* 
macritus was an utterer of ancient oracles, how¬ 
ever preserved, and that he had made a collection 
and arrangement of the oracles ascribed to Musaeus. 
And this is quite in keeping with the literary cha¬ 
racter of the age of the Peisistratidae, and with 
other traditions respecting Onomacritus himself, as, 
for example, that he made interpolations in Homer 
as well as in Musaeus ( Schol. in Horn. Od. xi. 
604*), and that he was the real author of some of 
the poems which went under the name of Orpheus. 
The account of Herodotus fixes the date of Ono- 
raacritus to about B. c. 520—485, and shows the 
error of those ancient writers who placed him as 
early as the fiftieth Olympiad, b. c. 580. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 143, Sylb. ; Tatian, adv. Graec. 
62, p. 38, Worth.) The account of Herodotus, 
respecting the forgeries of Onomacritus, is confirmed 
by Pau9anias, who speaks of certain verses (Itttj), 
which were ascribed to Musaeus, but which, in hi9 
opinion, were composed by Onomacritus, for that 
there was nothing which could be ascribed with 
certainty to Musaeus, except the hymn to Demeter 
which he composed for the Lycomidae. (Paus. i. 
22. § 7 ; comp. iv. 1. § 6.) In three other pas¬ 
sages Pausanias cites the poems of Onomacritus 
(eV ro7s ifirecn), but without any intimation that 
they were or pretended to be any others than his 
own (viii. 31. § 3, 37. § 4. s. 5, ix. 35. § 1. s. 5). 
That Pausanias does not refer in these last pas¬ 
sages to poems which went under the names of the 
old mythological bards, but were in reality com¬ 
posed by Onomacritus, is rendered probable by the 
manner in which he generally refers to such sup¬ 
posititious works, as in the passage first quoted 
(i. 22. § 7 ; comp. i. 14. §3, el 54 M ovtralov kol\ 
ravra, and i. 37. § 4, rd KaKovpeva'OpquKd) : and, 
moreover, in two of the three passages he quotes 
Onomacritus in comparison with Homer and He¬ 
siod. But if, for these reasons, the poems so 
quoted must be regarded as having been ascribed 
to Onomacritus in the time of Pausanias, it does 
not follow that they were, in any proper sense, the 
original compositions of Onomacritus ; but it rather 
seems probable that they were remnants of ancient 
hymns, the authors of which were unknown, and 
that the labours of Onomacritus consisted simply in 
editing them, no doubt with interpolations of his 
own. 

The last of the three passages quoted from Pau¬ 
sanias gives rise to a curious question. Pausanias 
quotes Hesiod as saying that the Graces were the 
daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, and that their 
names were Euphrosyne and Agla'ia and Thalia, 
and then adds that the same account is given in 
the poems of Onomacritus. Now we find in the 

* For an elaborate discussion of the relation of 
Onomacritus to the literary history of the Homeric 
poems, see Nitzsch, Erkldrende Anmerkungen zu 
Homer 1 * Odyesse , vol. iii. pp. 336, Ac. 
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fifty-ninth Orphic Hymn the Graces addressed 
thus:— 

©uyardpes Zrjvos re ical Edvo/JLlys fiadvKd Kirov, 

*AyKatri re, QdKeia, teal Et )<ppocrdvT) iroKdo\€e. 

Some writers have hastily taken this as a proof 
that the true author of the still extant Orphic 
hymns was Onomacritus, or else, as others more 
cautiously put it, that Onomacritus was one of the 
authors of them, and that this hymn at least is to 
be ascribed to him. It proves, if anything, the 
direct contrary of this ; for, had the hymn in ques¬ 
tion borne the name of Orpheus in the time of 
Pausanias, he would have so quoted it, to say 
nothing of the difference between the name Eury - 
name in Pausanias and Eunomia in the hymn. 
The truth is that the date of the extant Orphic 
hymns is centuries later than the time of Onoma¬ 
critus [Orpheus]. That Onomacritus, however, 
did publish poems under the name of Orpheus, as 
well as of Musaeus, is probable from several testi¬ 
monies, among which is that of Aristotle, who 
held that there never was such a poet as Orpheus, 
and that the poems known under his name were 
fabricated partly by Cercops, and partly by Ono¬ 
macritus. (Cic. de Nat . Dear. i. 38 ; Philopon. ad 
Aristot. de Anim. i. 5 ; Suid. s. v. 'Opcpeds ; Schol. 
ad Arisieid. Panath. p. 165 ; Sext. Empir. Pyrrh . 
Hypotyp. iii. 4 ; Euseb. Praep. Evan. x. 4 ; Tatian. 
adv. Oraec. 62.) 

From these statements it appears that the literary 
character of Onomacritus must be regarded as quite 
subordinate to his religious position ; that he was 
not a poet who cultivated the art for its own sake, 
but a priest, who availed himself of the ancient 
religious poems for the support of the worship to 
which he was attached. Of what character that 
worship was, may be seen from the statement of 
Pausanias, that “ Onomacritus, taking from Homer 
the name of the Titans, composed (or, established, 
o-vvddrj/cev) orgies to Dionysus, and represented 
in his poems (eiroirjo-ey) the Titans as the authors 
of the sufferings of Dionysus.” (Paus. viii. 37. § 4. 
s. 5.) Here we have, in fact, the great Orphic 
myth of Dionysus Zagreus, whose worship it thus 
seems was either established or re-arranged by 
Onomacritus, who must therefore be regarded a9 
one of the chief leaders of the Orphic theology, 
and the Orphic societies. [Orpheus.] Some mo¬ 
dern writers, as Ulrici, think it probable that 
Onomacritus was the real author of the Orph\c 
Theogony, to which others again assign a still 
earlier date. (Grote, History of Greece , vol. i. pp. 
25, 29.) 

There is an obscure reference in Aristotle ( Polit. 
ii. 9) to “ Onomacritus, a Locrian,” the first dis¬ 
tinguished legislator, who practised gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises in Crete, and travelled abroad on account of 
the art of divination, and who was a contemporary 
of Thales. (See Hoeckh, Creta, vol. iii. pp. 318, 
&c.) 

For further remarks on the literary and religious 
position of Onomacritus, see the Histories of Greek 
Literature by Muller, Bemhardy, Ulrici, and Bode ; 
Muller, Prolog, zu einer Wissenschafllichen My- 
thologie; Lobeck, Aglaophamus , and Ritschl, in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyklop'ddie. [P. S.] 
ONOMARCHUS i^Ovdpapxoi), general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred War, was brother of Philo- 
melus and son of Theotimus (Diod. xvi. 56, 61; 
Paus. x. 2. § 2 ; but see Arist. Pol. v. 4, and 
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Thirl wall’s Greece^ vol. v. p. 275, not.). He com¬ 
manded a division of the Phocian army under Phi- 
lomelus, in the action at Tithorea, in which the 
latter perished ; and after the battle gathered to¬ 
gether the remains of the Phocian army, with 
which he effected his retreat to Delphi. An 
assembly of the people was now held, in which Ono- 
marchus strongly urged the prosecution of the war, 
in opposition to the counsels of the more moderate 
party, and succeeded in obtaining his own nomi¬ 
nation to the chief command in the place of Philo- 
melus, B. c. 353. He was, however, far from 
imitating the moderation of his predecessor: he 
confiscated the property of all those who were 
opposed to him, and squandered without scruple the 
sacred treasures of Delphi. The latter enabled 
him not only to assemble and maintain a large 
body of mercenary troops, but to spend large sums 
in bribing many of the leading persons in the hos¬ 
tile states ; by which means he succeeded in pre¬ 
vailing on the Thessalians to abandon their allies, 
and take up a neutral position. Thus freed from 
his most formidable antagonists, he was more than 
a match for his remaining foes. He now invaded 
Locris, took the town of Thronium, and compelled 
that of Amphissa to submit; ravaged the Dorian 
Tetrapolis, and then turned his arms against 
Boeotia, where he took Orchomenus and laid siege 
to Chaeroncia, but was compelled to retreat with¬ 
out effecting anything more. His assistance was 
now requested by Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, 
who was attacked by Philip, king of Macedonia ; 
and he at first sent his brother Phayllus into 
Thessaly with an army of 7000 men. But Phayllus 
having been defeated by Philip, Onomarchus 
marched with his whole forces to the support of 
Lycophron, defeated Philip in two successive 
battles, and drove him out of Thessaly. He next 
turned his arms a second time agaiuBt the Boeotians, 
whom he defeated in a battle, and took the city of 
Coroneia, when he was recalled once more to the 
assistance of Lycophron, against Philip, who had 
again invaded Thessaly. Onomarchus hastened to 
support his ally with an army of 20,000 foot and 
500 horse, but was met by Philip at the head of 
a force still more numerous, and a pitched battle 
ensued, in which the superiority of the Thessalian 
cavalry decided the victory in favour of the king. 
Onomarchus himself, with many of the fugitives, 
plunged into the sea in hopes to reach by swim¬ 
ming the Athenian ships under Chares, which were 
lying off the shore, but perished in the waves, or, 
according to Pausanias, by the darts of his own 
soldiers. His body fell into the hands of Philip, 
who caused it to be crucified, as a punishment for 
his sacrilege. His death took place in B. c. 352 
(Diod. xvi. 31—33, 35, 56, 61 ; Paus. x. 2. § 5 ; 
Justin, viii. 1, 2 ; Polyaen. ii. 38 ; Ephorus, fr. 
153, ed. Didot ; Oros. iff. 12 ; Wesseling, ad 
Diod . xvi. 35 ; Dem. de Fals. Leg . p. 4*43). We 
are told that Onomarchus was a man of luxu¬ 
rious habits, and that he made use of the sacred 
treasures, not only for the purposes of the state, 
but to minister to his own pleasures (Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. 605) ; but it is difficult to know what 
value to attach to such statements ; the religious 
character assumed by the enemies of the Phocians 
having led them to load with obloquy the memory 
of all the leaders of that people. [E. H. B.] 
ONOMASTUS (*Ovdjucurrof), a confidential 
officer of Philip V. of Macedon, for whom he held 
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the government of the sea-coast of Thrace, and 
whose instrument he was, together with Cassan- 
dkr [No. 4], in the massacre of the Maronites. 
Appius Claudius, and the other Roman commis¬ 
sioners, required that Philip should send Onomastus 
and Cassander to Rome to be examined about the 
massacre ; whereupon the king despatched Cas¬ 
sander, and had him poisoned on the way, but 
persisted in declaring that Onomastus had not been 
in or near Maroneia at the time ; the fact being 
(as Polybius and Livy tell us) that he was too 
deep in the royal secret9 to be trusted at Rome. 
We hear again of Onomastus as one of the two 
assessors of Philip at the private trial of De¬ 
metrius, for the alleged attempt on the life of his 
brother Perseus, b. c. 182. (Polyb. xxiii. 13, J4 ; 
Liv. xxxix. 34, xl. 8.) [E. E.] 

ONOSANDER (*Od<r avbpos), the author of a 
celebrated work on military tactics, entitled 3rpa- 
rriyitdis \6yos, which is still extant. All sub¬ 
sequent Greek and Roman writers on the same 
subject made this work their text-book (the em¬ 
perors Mauricius and Leon did little more than 
express in the corrupt style of their age what they 
found in Onosander, whom Leon calls Onesander), 
and it is even still held in considerable estimation. 
Count Moritz of Saxony professed to have derived 
great benefit from the perusal of a translation of it. 
Onosander appears to have lived about the middle 
of the first century after Christ. His work is dedi¬ 
cated to Q. Veranius, who is generally supposed to 
be identical with the Q. Veranius Nepos who was 
consul in a. d. 49. Onosander also remarks in his 
preface that his work was written in time of peace. 
It might very well have been written, therefore, 
between a. d. 49 and a. d. 59. If the consul of 
a. d. 49 was the person to whom the work was de¬ 
dicated, it would agree very well with all the other 
data, that this Veranius accompanied DidiusGallus 
into Britain, and died before the expiration of a 
year. 

Onosander was a disciple of the Platonic school 
of philosophy, and, according to Suidas, besides his 
work on tactics, wrote one Tlepl <TrpaTrr/T)pA.ro)v 
(unless, as some suppose, the words ra/m/rd irepl 
a-Tparrjy7]fjL(iT(Dt/ in Suidas are a description of one 
and the same work, the one still extant), and a 
commentary on the Republic of Plato. The two latter 
have perished. In his style he imitated Xenophon 
with some success. Nothing further is known of 
his personal history. It is conjectured that he must 
himself have been engaged in military service. 

Onosander’s work appeared first in a Latin 
translation by Nicolaus Saguntinus, Rome, 1494. 
A French translation by Jehan Charrier appeared 
at Paris in 1546; an Italian translation by Fabio 
Cotta, Venice, 1546 ; and another Latin translation 
by Joachim Camerarius, in 1595. It was not till 
1599 that the Greek text was published, together 
with the of Urbicius, published by Nic. 

Rigaltius, Paris, 1599. The best edition is that 
by Nic. Schwebel, Numberg, 1761, folio. This 
edition contains the French translation by M. le 
Baron de Zur-Lauben. In this edition the editor 
availed himself of the manuscript notes by Job. 
Scaliger and Is. Vossius, which are preserved in 
the library at Leyden. (Fabric. Bibl. Graee . vol. iv. 
p. 336, Ac.; Scholl, Geschichte der Griech. Lit. vol.ii. 
p. 712, &c. ; Hoffmann, Lea. Bibl.) [C. P. M.i 
OPE'LIUS DIADUMENIA'NUS. [Diadu- 

MBNIANUS.] 
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OPE'LIUS MACRI'NUS. [Macrinus.] year, which was suppressed by Agis, the general of 
OPHE'LION ('CUpcXlw). 1. An Athenian Ptolemy. Yet it could not have been long after 
comic poet, probably of the Middle Comedy, of that he availed himself of the continued disaffection 
whom Suidas says that Athenaeus, in his second of that people towards Egypt to assume the govem- 
book, mentions the following as being his plays:— ment of Cyrene as an independent state. The 
AewcoA./oN', KdAAcu<rxpoy, K^yravpos, ^drupot, Mot/- continual wars in which Ptolemy was engaged 
<rcu, Mov6rpoirot , or rather, according to the emen- against Antigonus, and the natural difficulties of 
dation of Toup, MovJrponos. The last three of assailing Cyrene, secured him against invasion ; 
these titles are elsewhere assigned by Suidas to and he appears to have continued in undisputed 
Phrynichus. In the second book of Athenaeus, possession of the country for near five years, 
which Suidas quotes, none of the titles are men- (Paus. i. 6. § 8 ; Droysen, Hellenism , vol. i. pp. 
tioned, but Ophelion is thrice quoted, without the 414,417.) The power to which Ophelias had 
name of the play referred to (Athen. ii. pp. 43, f. thus attained, and the strong mercenary force 
66, d. 67, a.) ; and, in the third book, Athenaeus which he was able to bring into the field, caused 
quotes the Callaeschrus , and also another play, Agathocles, during his expedition in Africa (b. C. 
which Suidas does not mention (iii. p. 106, a.). 308) to turn his attention towards the new ruler 
The reasons for assigning him to the Middle of Cyrene as likely to prove an useful ally against 
Comedy are, the reference to Plato in Athen. ii. the Carthaginians. In order to gain him over he 
p. 66, d., and the statement that he used some promised to cede to him whatever conquests their 
verses which were also found in Eubulus (Athen. ii. combined forces might make in Africa, reserving 

p. 43, f., where the name of Ophelion is rightly to himself only the possession of Sicily. The am- 

substituted by Porson for that of Philetas). Who bition of Ophelias was thus aroused: he put him- 

may have been the Callaeschrus, whose name self at the head of a powerful army, and notwith- 

formed the title of one of his plays, we cannot standing all the natural obstacles which presented 
tell ; but if he was the same as the Callaeschrus, themselves on his route, succeeded in reaching the 
who formed the subject of one of the plays of Carthaginian territories after a toilsome and perilous 
Theopompus, the date of Ophelion would be fixed march of more than two months’ duration. He was 
before the 100th Olympiad, B. c. 380. There is, received by his new ally with every demonstration 
perhaps, one more reference to Ophelion, again of friendship, and the two armies encamped near 
corrupted into Philetas, in Hesychius, s. v. V 1 <m. each other: but not many days had elapsed when 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. voL i. p. 415, vol. Agathocles took an opportunity treacherously to 
iii. p. 380 ; Pracf. ad Menand. pp. x. xi.) surprise the camp of the Cyrenaeans, and Ophelias 

2. A Peripatetic philosopher, the slave and dis- himself perished in the confusion. His troops, thus 
ciple of Lycon (Diog. Laert. v. 73). [P. S.] left without a leader, joined the standard of 

OPHE'LION (’ n<p€\lct)v), 1. A painter of un- Agathocles. (Diod. xx. 40—42 ; Justin, xxii. 7 ; 
known time and country, on whose pictures of Pan Oros. iv. 6 ; Polyaen. v. 3. § 4 ; Suid. s. v. 
and Aerope there are epigrams in the Greek An- Xas.) Justin styles Ophelias “rex Gymna^to,*' 
thology. (Anth. Pal. vi. 315, 316 ; Brunck, Anal, but it seems improbable that he had really assumed 
vol. ii. p. 382.) the regal title. He was married to an Athenian, 

2. A sculptor, the son of Aristonides, was Eurydice, the daughter of Miltiades, and appears 
the maker of a statue of Sextus Pompcius, to have maintained friendly relations with Athens, 
in the Royal Museum of Paris. (Clarac, Catal. (Diod. xx. 40 ; Plut. Demetr. 14.) [E. II. B.] 

No. 150.) [P. S.] OPHELTES ( % 0<p4\rrjs). 1. A son of Lycur- 

OPHELLAS ('OfplWas), king or ruler of gus, who was killed by a snake at Nemea, as his 
Cyrene, was a native of Pella in Macedonia: his nurse Hypsipyle had left him alone. (Apollod. i. 
father’s name was Seilenus. He appears to have 9. § 14 ; Paus. ii. 15. § 3 ; comp. Adrastus.) 
accompanied Alexander dining his expedition in 2. One of the Tyrrhenians who wanted to 
Asia, but his namo is first mentioned as command- carry off Dionysus, and were therefore metamor- 
ing one of the triremes of the fleet of that monarch phosed into dolphins. (Hygin. Fab. 134.) 
on the Indus, b. c. 327. (Arrian, Ind. 18.) 3. The son of Peneleus and father of Dama- 

After the death of the Macedonian king, he fol- sichthon, king of Thebes. (Paus. ix.5. § 8.) [L.S.] 
lowed the fortunes of Ptolemy, by whom he was. OPHION ( *0<f>l(ay) 9 a Titan, was married to 
sent, in b. c. 322, at the head of a considerable Eurynome, with whom he shared the supremacy 
army, to take advantage of the civil war which had previous to the reign of Cronos and Rhea ; but 
broken out in the Cyrenaica. [Thimbron.] This being conquered by the latter, he and Eurynome 
object he successfully accomplished, totally de- were thrown into Oceanus or Tartarus. (Apollon, 
feated Thimbron and the party that supported him, Rhod. i. 503, &c. ; Tzetz, ad Lye. 1191.) There 
and established the supremacy of Egypt over are two other mythical beings of the same name. 
Cyrene itself and its dependencies. But shortly (Ov. Met y xii. 245 ; Claudian. Rapt. Pros. iii. 
after, the civil dissensions having broken out 348.) [L. S.] 

again led Ptolemy himself to repair to Cyrene, OPPLluS. [Opelius.J 
which he this time appears to have reduced to com- OPI'LIUS, AURE'LIUS, the freedman of an 
plete subjection. (Diod. xviii. 21; Arrian, ap. Phot. Epicurean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
p. 70, a.) The subsequent proceedings of Ophelias rhetoric, and, finally, grammar, and is placed by 
are involved in great obscurity. It seems certain Suetonius next in order to Saevius Nicanor [Ni- 
that he was still left by Ptolemy at this time in canor]. He gave up his school upon the con- 
the government of Cyrene, which he probably con- demnation of Rutilius Rufus, whom he accompanied 
tinued to hold on behalf of the Egyptian king to Smyrna, and there the two friends grew old 
until about the year b. c. 313: but no mention is together in the enjoyment of each other’s society, 
found of his name in the account given by Diodorus He composed several learned works upon various 
(xviii. 79) of the revolt of the Cyrenaeans in that subjects ; one of these in particular, divided into 
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nine parts, and named Musas, 19 referred to by 
A. Gellius (i. 25), who quotes from it an expla¬ 
nation of the word Induciae , accompanied by a 
most foolish derivation. To another piece termed 
Pinax an acrostic was prefixed on his own name 
which ho there pave as OpUlius. (Sueton. de 
Ulustr. Gramm. 6 ; Ler6ch, Sprachphilosophio der 

Aliens iii. p. 150.) [W. R.] 

OPI'MIA, a yestal virgin in the time of the 
second Punic War, was unfaithful to her vow of 
chastity, and was in consequence buried alive at 
the Col line gate. (Liv. xxii. 57.) 

OPi'M IA GKNS, plebeian, is first mentioned 
in the time of the Samnite wars. The first 
member of the gens who obtained the consulship, 
was Q. Opimius, in b. c. 154. The only cog¬ 
nomen of the Opimii is Pansa , but the more dis¬ 
tinguished persons of this name are mentioned 
without any surname. On coins the name is 
always written Opeimim , as in the annexed spe¬ 
cimen, which represents on the obverse the head 
of Pallas, and on the reverse Apollo in a chariot 
bending his bow, with M. Opkim. Roma. None 
of the coins of this gens can be referred with cer¬ 
tainty to any particular person. 



COIN OF THE OFIMIA GENS. 


OPI'MIUS. 1. C. Opimius Pansa, quaestor 
r. c. 294, was killed in the quaestorium or quaes¬ 
tor’s tent, in an attack made by the Samnites 
upon the Roman camp. (Liv. x. 32.) 

2. Q. Opimius Q. f. Q. n., was consul b. c. 

154, with L. Postumius Albinus. Opimius in his 
consulship carried on war with the Oxybii and 
Deciatae, Ligurian tribes on the northern side of 
the Alps, who had attacked the territory of the 
people of Massilia, the allies of the Roman people, 
and had laid waste the towns of Antipolis and 
Nicaea, which belonged to Massilia. Opimius 
subdued these people without any difficulty, and 
obtained in consequence the honour of a triumph. 
(Polyb. xxxiii. 5, 7, 8 ; Liv. Kpit. 47 ; Fasti 
Capit. ; Obsequ. 7G.) This Opimius seems to 
have been a man of as little principle as his son, 
and was notorious in his youth for his riotous 
living. Lucilius described him as “ formosus homo 
et famosus n (Nonius, iv. s. v. Fama , p. 658, ed. 
Gothofred.), and Cicero speaks of him as “qui 
adolescentulus male audisset.” (De Orat ii. 68, 
fin.) In the same passage Cicero relates a joke of 
Opimius. j. 

3. L. Opimius Q. f. Q. n., son of tfeflreceding, 
was praetor b. c. 125, in which year he marched 
against Ftfegellae, which had risen in revolt, in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise. The town was 
betrayed to Opimius by one of its citizens, Q. Nu- 
mitorius Pullus, and severe vengeance was taken 
upon the inhabitants. (Liv. Epit. 60; Cic. De 
Invent, ii. 34 ; Ascon. in Pison. p. 17, ed. Orelli ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 6 ; Plut. C. Gracch. 3.) Opimius be¬ 
longed to the high aristocratical party, and pos¬ 
sessed great influence in the senate. He was one 
of the most violent and, at the same time, one of 

vul. hi. 
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the most formidable opponents of C. Gracchus ; and 
accordingly when he first became a candidate for 
the consulship, C. Gracchus used all his influence 
with the people to induce them to prefer C. Fan- 
nius Strabo in his stead. (Plut C. Gracch . 11.) 
Gracchus succeeded in his object, and Fannius was 
consul in b. c. 1 22 ; but he was unable to prevent 
the election of Opimius for the following year, and 
had only rendered the latter a still bitterer enemy 
by the affront he had put upon him. Opimius's col¬ 
league w as Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. The 
history of the consulship of Opimius, b. c. 121, is 
given at length in the life of C. Gracchus. It is 
only necessary to state here in general, that Opi¬ 
mius entered, with all the zeal of an unscrupulous 
partisan and the animosity of a personal enemy, 
into the measures which the senate adopted to 
crush Gracchus, and forced on matters to an open 
rupture. As soon as he was armed by the senate 
with the well-known decree, “ That the consuls 
should take care that the republic suffered no in¬ 
jury,” he resolved to make away with Gracchus, 
and succeeded, as is related in the life of the latter. 
Opimius and his party abused their victory most 
savagely, and are said to have killed more than 
three thousand persons. [For details see Vol. II. 
pp. 197, 198, and the authorities there quoted.] 

In the following year, b. c. 120, Opimius was 
accused by Q. Decius, tribune of the plebs, of hav¬ 
ing put Roman citizens to death without a trial. 
He was defended by the consul, C. Papirius Carbo, 
who had formerly belonged to the party of Grac¬ 
chus, but had gone over to that of the aristocracy. 
Although the judices now belonged to the eques¬ 
trian order by one of the laws of Gracchus, they 
were too much terrified by the events of the pre¬ 
ceding year to condemn the person who had been 
the prime mover in them, and accordingly acquitted 
the accused. (Liv. Epit. 61 ; Cic. de. Orat. ii. 25.) 
Opimius thus escaped for the present, but his ve¬ 
nality and corruption brought him before the judices 
again a few years afterwards, when he met with a 
different fate. He had been at t,he head of the 
commission which was sent into Africa in B.c. 112, 
in order to divide the dominions of Mieipsa be¬ 
tween Jugurtha and Adherbal, and had allowed 
himself to be bribed by Jugurtha, to assign to him 
the better part of the country. This scandalous 
conduct had passed unnoticed at the time ; but 
when the defeat of the Roman army, through the 
misconduct of Albinus, in b. c. 109, had roused 
the indignation of the Roman people, the tribune, 
C. Mamilius Limetanus, brought forward a bill lor 
inquiry into the conduct of all those who had re¬ 
ceived bribes from Jugurtha. By this law Opi¬ 
mius was condemned along with many others of 
the leading members of the aristocracy. He went 
into exile to Dyrrhachium in Epeirus, where he 
lived for some years, hated and insulted by the 
people, and where he eventually died in great po¬ 
verty. He richly deserved his punishment, and 
met with a due recompense for his cruel and fero¬ 
cious conduct towards C. Gracchus and his party. 
Cicero, on the contrary, who, after his consulship, 
had identified himself with the aristocratical party, 
frequently laments the fate of Opimius, and com¬ 
plains of the cruelty shown towards a man who 
1 had conferred such signal services upon his country 
j as the conquest of Fregellae and the destruction of 
1 Gracchus. He calls him the saviour of the com- 
I monwealth, and characterises his condemnation as 

i) 
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a blot upon tlio Roman dominion, and a disgrace 
to the Romau people. (Sail. Jug. 16, 40 ; Veil 
Pat. ii. 7 ; Plut C. Gracch. 18 ; Cic. pro Plane. 28, 
Brut. 34, in Pison. 39, pro Sest. 67 ; Schol. Bob. 
pro Sest. p. 311, ed. Orelli.) 

The year in which Opimius was consul (b. c, 
121) was remarkable for the extraordinary heat 
of the antumn, and thus the vintage of this year 
was of an unprecedented quality. This wine long 
remained celebrated as the Vinuin Opimianum , and 
was preserved for an almost incredible space of 
time. Cicero speaks of it as in existence when he 
wrote his Brutus , eighty-five years after the con¬ 
sulship of Opimius (Brut. 83). Velleius Pater¬ 
culus, who wrote in the reign of Tiberius, says 
(ii. 7) that none of the wine was then in exist¬ 
ence ; but Pliny, who published his work in the 
reign of Vespasian, makes mention of its existence 
even in his day, two hundred years afterwards. 
It was reduced, he says, to the consistence of 
rough honey ; and, like other very odd wines, was 
so strong, and harsh, and bitter, as to be undrink¬ 
able until largely diluted with water. (Plin. 11. N. 
xiv. 4. s. 6 ; Diet, of Ant. s. v. Vinum.) 

4. L. Opimius, served in the army of L. Lu- 
tatius Catulus, consul b. c. 10*2, and obtained 
great credit by killing a Cimbrian, who had chal¬ 
lenged him (Ampelius, c. 22). 

5. Q. Opimius L. P. Q. N. was brought to trial 
before Verres in his praetorship (b. c. 74), on the 
plea that he had interceded against the Lex 
Cornelia, when he was tribune in the preceding 
year (b. c. 75) ; but, in reality, because he had in 
his tribunate opposed the wishes of some Roman 
noble. He was condemned by Verres, and de¬ 
prived of all his property. It appears from the 
Pseudo-Asconius that Opimius had in his tribunate 
supported the law of the consul C. Aurelius Cotta, 
which restored to the tribunes the right of being 
elected to the other magistracies of the state after 
the tribunate, of which privilege they had been 
deprived by a Lex Cornelia of the dictator Sulla. 
(Cic. Verr. i. 60 ; Pseudo-Ascon. in Verr. p. 200, 
ed. Orelli.) 

6. Opimius, is mentioned as one of the judices 
by Cicero (ad Att. iv. 16. § 6) in b. c. 54. The 
word which follows Opimius, being either his cog¬ 
nomen or the name of his tribe, is corrupt. (Soe 
Orelli, a/I loc.) This Opimius may be the same 
as the following. 

7. M. Opimius, praefect of the cavalry in the 
army of Metellus Scipio, the father-in-law of 
Pompey, was taken prisoner by Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus, b, c. 48. (Caes. B. C. iii. 38.) 

8. Opimiu 8, a poor man mentioned by Horace 
(Sat ii. 3. 124), of whom nothing is known. 

OPIS. [Upis.] 

O'PITER, an old Roman praenomen, given to 
a person bom after the death of his father, but in 
the lifetime of his grandfather. (Festus, p. 184, 
ed. Muller; Val. Max. de Nom. Rat. 12; Pla- 
cidus, p. 491.) We find this praenomen in the 
Virginia Gens, for instance. 

L. OPITE'RNIUS, a Faliscan, a priest of 
Bacchus, and one of the prime movers in the intro¬ 
duction of the worship of this god into Rome 
b. c. 186. (Liv. xxxix. 17.) 

OPLACUS. [Obswius.] 

O'PPIA. 1. A Vestal virgin, put to death in 
n. c. 483 for violation of her vow of chastity. 
(Liv. ii. 42.) 
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2. Vertia Oppia, a woman of Atella in Cam¬ 
pania, resided at Capua during the second Punic 
war, and is said to have daily offered up sacrifices 
for the success of the Romans, while Capua was in 
the hands of the Carthaginians. She was accord¬ 
ingly rewarded by the Romans in b. c. 210, when 
the city fell into their power. (Liv. xxvi. 33, 
34.) 

3. The wife of L. Minidius or Mindius. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 28.) [Minidius.] 

O'PPIA GENS, plebeian. This gens belonged 
to the tribus Terentina, and was one of considerable 
antiquity, and some importance even in early times, 
since a member of it, Sp. Oppius Comicen, was one 
of the second decemvirate, b. c. 450. We even 
read of a Vestal virgin of the name of Oppia ns 
early as b. c. 483 (Liv. ii. 43), but it is difficult to 
believe that a plebeian could have filled this dig¬ 
nity at so early a period. None of the Oppii, how¬ 
ever, ever obtained the consulship, although the 
name occurs at intervals in Roman history from 
the time of the second decemvirate to that of tho 
early emperors. [Compare however Oppius, No. 
19.] The principal cognomens in this gens are Ca- 
pito, Cornicen or Cornicinus, and Salinator ; 
but most of the Oppii had no surname. Those of 
the name of Capito and Salinator are given below. 
[Oppius.] On coins we find the surnames Capito 
and Salinator. 

OPPIA'NICUS, the name of three persons, 
two of whom play a prominent part in the oration 
of Cicero for Cluentius. 1. Statius Albius Op- 
pianicus, was accused by his step-son A. Cluen¬ 
tius of having attempted to procure his death by 
poisoning, b.c. 74, and was condemned. 2. Opfi- 
anicus, the son of the preceding, accused Cluentius 
himself in b.c. 66, of three distinct acts of poison¬ 
ing. 3. C. Oppianicus, the brother of No. 1, said 
to have been poisoned by him (Cic. proClucnt. 11). 
A full account of the two trials is given under 
Cluentius. 

OPPIA'NUS, a person to whom M. Varro 
wrote a letter, which is referred to by A. Oellius 
xiv. 7). 

OPPIA'NUS (*Chr7riav6 $). Under this name 
here are extant two Greek hexameter poems, one 
>n fishing, *A Auvrucd, and the other on hunting, 
Kwriycracd ; as also a prose paraphrase of a third 
poem on hawking, *I|ci;Ti«a, These were, till 
,owards the end of the last century, universally 
attributed to the same person ; an opinion which 
lot only made it impossible to reconcile with each 
ther all the passages relating to Oppian that are 
;o be found in ancient writers, but also rendered 
:ontradictory the evidence derived from the perusal 
if the poems themselves. At length, in the year 
1776, J. G. Schneider in his first edition of these 
poems threw out the conjecture that they were 
not written by the same individual, but by two 
persons of" the same name, who have been con¬ 
stantly confounded together; an hypothesis, which, 
f not absolutely free from objection, certainly 
removes so many difficulties, and moreover affords 
so convenient a mode of introducing various facts 
and remarks which would otherwise be incon- 
i stent and contradictory, that it will be adopted 
on this occasion. The chief (if not the only) 
objection to Schneider's conjecture arises from its 
novelty, from its positively contradicting somo 
ancient authorities, and from the strong negative 
fact that for nearly sixteen hundred years no 
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writer had found any trace of more than one poet 
of the name of Oppian. But the weight of this 
antecedent difficulty is probably more than counter¬ 
balanced by the internal evidence in favour of 
Schneider’s hypothesis; and with respect to the 
ancient testimonies to be adduced on either side, 
it will be seen that he pays at least as much 
deference to them as do those who embrace the 
opposite opinion. The chief reason in favour of 
his opinion is the fact that the author of the 
“ IJalieutica ” was not born at the same place as 
the author of the “Cynegetica,” an argument 
which some persons have vainly attempted to 
overthrow by altering the text of the latter poem. 
The other, which is scarcely less convincing, 
though not so evident to everybody’s compre¬ 
hension, arises from the difference of style and 
language observable in the two poems, which is so 
great as to render it morally impossible that they 
could have been written by the same person : for, 
though it may be said that this difference only 
shows that the author improved in writing by 
practice, this answer will not bear examination, as 
in the first place the inferior poem (viz. the 
“ Cynegetica ”) was written after, not before , the 
other ; and secondly, the author is commonly said 
to have died at the early age of thirty, which 
scarcely affords sufficient time for so great an 
alteration and improvement to have taken place. 
The points relating to each poem separately will 
therefore be first mentioned, and afterwards some 
historical facts commonly related concerning one of 
the authors, though it is difficult to determine which. 

I. The writer of the “ Halieutica,” 'AAkotikol, 
is said by (probably) all authorities to have been 
born in Cilicia, though they are not so well agreed 
as to the name of his native city. The author of 
an anonymous Greek Life of Oppian says it was 
either Corycus or Anazarba, Suidas says Corycus, 
and this is probably confirmed by Oppian himself, 
in the following passage: — 

*Au9l€ 0)V Se irpctra neplcppova tt euOeo &rfpijy t 

G'lriv r)ncT€pri$ epiKvtieos ivrvvovrai 

Uarpyjs evvaeTrjpes iWp ’Zapnrifiovos aKprjs, 

"Oaaoi ib’ 'EppLeiao vavaU\inov &<ttu 

KwpuKiov , valovcri xal dju<f>ipvrrjy ’Ea eoOtray, 

(iii. 205, &c.) 

This passage, however, can hardly be fairly said to 
determine the point, for (as if to show the uncer¬ 
tainty of almost everything relating to Oppian) 
while Schneider considers that it proves that the 
poet was born at Corycus, Fabricius and others 
have adduced it as evidence to show that he was 
not. Respecting his date there has been equal 
difference of opinion. Athenaeus says (i. p. 13) 
he lived shortly before his own time, and A the- 
naeus flourished, according to Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Bom. a. d. 194), about the end of the second 
century. This testimony may be considered as 
almost conclusive with respect to Oppian’s date, 
though it, has been attempted to evade it, either 
by placing Athenaeus more than thirty years 
later*, or by considering the passage in question 

* Fabricius, Schweighaeuser, and others, have 
first confounded the .author of the “ Halieutica *’ 
with the author of the “ Cynegetica,” and 
have then made use of the date of the second 
Oppian in order to determine the date of Athe¬ 
naeus. [Athenaeus], 
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to be a spurious interpolation. It is also confirmed 
by Eusebius ( Chron . ap. S. Hieron. vol. viii, 
p. 722, ed. Veron. 1736) and Syncellus ( Chronogr . 
pp. 352, 353, ed. Paris. 1652), who place Oppian 
in the year 171 (or 173), and by Suidas, who 
say8 he lived in the reign of “Marcus Antoninus,” 
i. e. not Caracalla, as Kuster and others suppose, 
but M. Aurelius Antoninus, A. d. 161—180. If 
the date here assigned to Oppian be correct, the 
emperor to whom the “ Halieutica” are dedicated, 
and who is called (i. 3) yai-ps virarov Kpdros , 
’A VTuvivc, will be M. Aurelius ; the allusions to 
his son (i. 66, 78, ii. 683, iv. 5, v. 45) will refer 
to Commodus ; and the poem may be supposed to 
have been written after a. d. 177, which is the year 
when the latter was admitted to a participation of 
the imperial dignity. If the writer of the “ Halieu¬ 
tica ” be supposed to have lived under Caracalla, 
the name “ Antoninus ” will certainly suit that 
emperor perfectly well, as the appellation “ Au¬ 
relius Antoninus ” was conferred upon him when 
he was appointed Caesar by his father, a. n. 196. 
(Clinton’s Fasti Rom.) But if we examine the 
other passages above referred to, the difficulty of 
applying them to Caracalla will be at once ap¬ 
parent, as that emperor (as far as we learn from 
history) had no son, — though some persons have 
even gone so far as to conjecture that he must 
have had one, because Oppian alludes to him ! 
(Schneider’s first ed. p. 346.) 

The “ Halieutica ” consist of about 3500 hex¬ 
ameter linos, divided into five books, of which the 
first two treat of the natural history of fishes, and 
the other three of the art of fishing. The author 
displays in parts considerable zoological know¬ 
ledge, but inserts also several fables and absur¬ 
dities, — and that not merely as so much poetical 
ornament, but as grave matter of fact. In this 
respect, however, he was not more credulous than 
most of his contemporaries, and many of his 
stories are copied by Aelian and later writers. 

The following zoological points in the poem are 
perhaps the most worthy of notice. He mentions 
(i. 217, &c.) the story of the remora, or sucker 
(ix* V7 )h) being able to stop a ship when under 
full sail by sticking to the keel, and reproves the 
incredulity of those who doubt its truth (cf. Pint. 
Sympos. ii. 7) ; he was aware of the peculiarity of 
the cancellus, or hermit-crab ( Kapicivds ), whicli is 
provided with no shell of its own, but seizes upon 
the first empty one that it can find (i. 320, &c.) ; 
he gives a beautiful and correct description of the 
nautilus (i. 338, &c.) ; he says that the murena, 
or lamprey, copulates with land-serpents, which, 
for the time, lay aside their venom (i. 554, &c.) ; 
he notices (ii. 56, &c. and iii. 149, &c.) the numb¬ 
ness caused by the touch of the torpedo (vapicn) ; 
and the black fluid emitted by the sepia, or cuttle¬ 
fish, by means of which it escapes its pursuers (iii. 
156, &c.) ; he says that a fish called “sargus” 
copulates with goat's, and that it is caught by the 
fisherman’s dressing himself up in a goat's skin , and 
so enticing it on shore (iv. 308, &c.) ; he several 
times mentions the dolphin, calls it, for its swiftr 
ness and beauty, the king among fishes, as the 
eagle among birds, the lion among beasts, and the 
serpent among reptiles (ii. 533, &c.), and relates 
(v. 448, See.) an anecdote, somewhat similar to 
those mentioned by Pliny (H. Ah. ix. 8), and 
which he says happened about his own time, of a 
dolphin that was so fond of a little boy that It 
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used to come to him whenever he called it hy its 
name, and suffered him to ride upon its back, and 
at last was supposed to have pined away with 
grief on account of his death. (Penny Cyclop. 8. v.) 
In point of style and language, as well as poetical 
embellishment, the “ Halieutica” are so much su¬ 
perior to the “ Cynegetica,” that Schneider (as we 
have seen) considers this fact to furnish one of the 
strongest proofs in favour of his hypothesis ; and it 
is probable that the greater part of the praise that 
has been bestowed upon Oppian in a poetical point 
of view should be considered as referring to this 
poem only. A paraphrase of the “Halieutica” in 
Greek prose, bearing the name of Eutecnius, is still 
in existence in several European libraries, but has 
never been published. (See Lambec. Bibl. Viwlub. 
vol. ii. p. 260, &c. vii. 488, &c. ed. Kollar.) The 
two poems attributed to Oppian have generally been 
published together. The only separate edition of 
the Greek text of the “ Halieutica” is the “ editio 
princeps,” by Phil Junta, Florent. 1515, 8vo., a 
book that is valuable not only for its rarity, but 
also for the correctness of the text. A Latin trans¬ 
lation in hexameter verse by Laur. Lippius was 
published in 1478, 4to. Florent. (of which not un¬ 
common volume a particular account is given by 
Dibdin in his Hiblioth. Spencer, vol. ii. p 183), and 
several times reprinted. It was translated into 
English verse by — Diaper and J. Jones, Oxford, 
8vo 1722; into French by J. M. Limes, Paris, 
8vo. 1817, and into Italian by A. M. Salvini, 
Firenze, 8vo. 1728. 

II. The author of the “ Cynegetica,” KuMiyeriKd, 
was a native of Apameia or Pella in Syria, as he 
himself plainly tells us in the following passage, 
where, speaking of the river Orontes, he says:— 

Adrds 5* tu /ucardTQKTii/ inaiyifav 7rc5 ioktiv, 

A lev df£6pevos Kal relx^os tyyds 

Xepaoi/ 6 /j.ov Kal urjarov, tt6Klv, vSari x*uw. 

(ii. 125, &c.) 

And again, after speaking of the temple of Mem- 
non in the neighbourhood of Apameia, he pro¬ 
ceeds :— 

*A ra ptv KarcL KSapov atloopev cvpia 
k<£aAtj, 

IlaTprjs r)jU€T spris eparp Thp7r\r)t8t po\irfj. 

(ii. 156.) 

In order to avoid the conclusion to which these 
passages lead respecting the birth-place of their 
author, it has been proposed to alter in the former, 
into Jteij, and, in the latter, ypcTtprjs into 
ifuereprjs ; but these emendations, which are purely 
conjectural, have not been received into the text 
by any one but the proposer. The author ad¬ 
dresses his poem to the emperor Caracalla, whom 
he calls (i. 3) 

*A VTWVlVf) 

Tov fxeyd\r) pty&kcp (piTucraro Aopua %€€ifp(p: 

and the tenth and eleventh lines have been brought 
forward as a presumptive evidence that he wrote 
it after Caracalla had been associated with his 
father in the empire, a. d. 198, and before the 
death of the latter, a. d. 211 . 

The “ Cynegetica” consist of about 2100 hexa¬ 
meter lines, divided into four books. The last of 
these is imperfect, and perhaps a fifth book may 
also have been lost, as the anonymous author of 
the Life of Oppian says the poem consisted of that 
number of books, though Suidas mentions only 
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four. There is probably an allusion in this poem 
to the “ Halieutica” (i. 77—80), which has been 
thought to imply that both poems were written by 
the same person ; but this is not the necessary ex¬ 
planation of the passage in question, which may 
merely mean (as Schneider suggests) that the 
writer of the “ Cynegetica” was acquainted with 
the other poem, and meant his own to be a sort ot 
continuation of it. It has also been supposed that 
in two other passages (i. 27,31) the author alludes 
to some of his own earlier poems. There are cer¬ 
tainly several points of similitude between this 
poem and the “ Halieutica”; for here, too, the 
author's knowledge of natural history appears to 
have been quite equal to that of his contemporaries 
(though not without numerous fables), while the 
accuracy of some of his descriptions has been often 
noticed. The following zoological points are 
perhaps the most interesting. He says expressly 
that the tusks of the elephant are not teeth, but 
horns (ii. 491, &c.), and mentions a report that 
these animals are able to speak (ii. 540) ; he states 
that there is no such thing as a female rhinoceros, 
but that all these animals are of the male sex (ii. 
560) ; that the lioness when pregnant for the first 
time brings forth five whelps at a birth, the second 
time four, the next three, then two, and lastly only 
one (iii. 58); that the bear brings forth her cubs 
half-formed and licks them into shape (iii. 159); 
that so great is the enmity between the. wolf and 
the lamb, that even after death if two drums be 
made of their hides, the wolf’s hide will put to 
silence the lamb’s (iii. 282) ; that the hyaenas an¬ 
nually change their sex (iii. 288) ; that the boar’s 
teeth contain fire inside them (iii. 379) ; that the 
ichneumon leaps down the throat of the crocodile, 
while lying asleep with its mouth wide open, and 
devours its viscera (iii. 407). He thinks it neces¬ 
sary to state expressly that it is not true that there 
are no male tigers (iii. 357). He gives a very 
spirited description of the giraffe (iii. 461), “the 
exactness of which,’’ says Mr. Holme (Trans. °f 
the Ashmolean Society , vol. ii.), “is in some points 
remarkable ; particularly in the observation that 
the so-called horns do not consist of horny sub¬ 
stance (otfri Kcpas Kep6*v\ and in the allusion to the 
pencils of hair ( a€\rjxpo.l Kepaia i) with which they 
are tipped.” He adds, “ That the animal must have 
been seen alive by Oppian is evident from his re¬ 
mark on the brilliancy of the eyes and the halting 
motion of the hinder limbs” {Benny Cyclop.). In 
style, language, and poetical merit, the “ Cynege- 
tica” are far inferior to the “ Halieutica.” Schneider, 
indeed, calls the poem “ durum, inconcinnum, forma 
tota incompositum, et saepissime ab ingenio, usu, 
et annlogia Graeci sermonis abhorrens” (Pref. to 
second ed. p. xiv.), and thinks that when Dan. 
Heinsius spoke of the Latinisms that deformed 
Oppian’s style (Dissert, de Nojini “ Diouys." np. 
P. Cunaei Animadvers. p. 196), he was alluding 
especially to the “ Cynegetica.” The earliest edition 
of the Greek text of this poem, apart from the 
“Halieutica,” appeared in 1549, 4to. Paris, np. 
Vascosanum. It was also published by Belin de 
Ballu, Argentor. 1786, large 8vo, Gr. et Lat., with 
learned notes, too often deformed by personal con¬ 
troversy with Schneider. The editor intended to 
publish the “ Halieutica” in a second volume, but 
of this only forty pages were printed, which are 
rarely to be met with. It was translated into 
Latin verse by Joannes Bodinus, Paris, 1555, 4to. 
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and also by David Peifer, whose translation was 
made in 1555, but first published in Schneider's 
second edition, Lips. 1&13. There is a French 
translation by Florent Chrestien, Paris, 1575, 4to., 
and by Belin de Ballu, Strasb. 1737, 8vo. ; an 
English version of the first book by J. Mawer, Lond. 
1736, 8vo. ; and a German one by S. H. Lieber- 
k’uhn, Leipz. 1755, 8vo. An anonymous Greek 
prose paraphrase of part of the poem was published 
by Andr. Mustoxydes and Dem. Schinas, in their 
SuWoyii ’Airoo-iraffudroov 'Ape/tSoiw 'EAATjmcSp, 
Venet. 1817, 8vo., which is probably the same 
as that which is commonly attributed to Eutecnius 
(sec Lambec. Biblioth. Vindob l.c.). The earliest 
edition of both poems is the Aldine, Venet. 1517, 
8vo., containing the Greek text, with the Latin 
translation of the “ Halieutica,” by Laur. Lippius. 
The most complete edition that has hitherto been 
published is that by J. G. Schneider, Argent 1776, 
8vo. Gr. et Lat., with copious and learned notes, 
containing also a Greek paraphrase of the “ Ix- 
eutiett" that will be mentioned below. The editor 
published some additional notes and observations 
in his “Analecta Critica," Francof. 1777, 8vo. 
fasc. i. p. 31, &c. This edition was executed when 
Schneider was a young man, in conjunction with 
Brunck, who assisted him in Vbe “ Cynegetica 
and accordingly it exhibits many bold corrections 
of the text, which he withdrew in his second 
edition, published in 1813, Lips. 8vo. This edition 
is unfinished, and contains only the Greek text of 
the two poems, Peifer's Latin translation of the 
“ Cynegetica," mentioned above, some short notes 
relating to the text, and a preface, in which 
Schneider repeats his conviction that the “ Ilalieu- 
tica’’ and “ Cynegetica" were written by two dif¬ 
ferent persons, and replies to the objections of 
Belin de Ballu. The last edition of the two poems 
is that published by F, Didot, together with Ni- 
cander and Marcellus Sidetes, in his collection of 
Greek classical authors, Paris, large 8vo. 1846, 
edited by F. S. Lehrs. It contains a Latin prose 
translation and the Greek paraphrase of the “ Ix- 
eutica,” but (it is believed) is at present unfinished. 
A Latin translation of both poems was published in 
1555, Paris, 4to„ that of the “ Halieutica" in verse 
by Laur. Lippius, and that of the “ Cynegetica” in 
prose, by Adr. Tumebus ; and an Italian trans¬ 
lation of both poems by A. M. Salvini was published 
in 17*28, Firenze, 8vo. 

III. If we assume that there were two poets 
of the name of Oppian, there are two other ques¬ 
tions relating to them that require to be examined 
into : 1. To which are we to refer the biographical 
particulars contained in the anonymous Greek Life 
of Oppian ? and 2. Which, if either, was the 
author of the poem on hawking, ’I{€unxd. 

1. The Greek Life states that Oppian was a 
native of Cilicia, and that his father's name was 
Agesilaus, and his mother’s Zenodota. He received 
an excellent education in all the liberal sciences, 
especially music, geometry, and grammar, under 
the personal superintendence of his father, who was 
one of the principal persons in his native city, and 
who suffered himself to be so engrossed by his 
philosophical studies, that, when on one occasion 
the emperor Severus visited his city, he neglected 
to pay his respects to him along with the other 
chief magistrates of the place. For this offence 
Agesilaus was banished to the island of Melita, 
and was accompanied in his exile by his son, who 
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was then about thirty years of age. Here Oppian 
wrote (or perhaps rather finished) his poems, which 
he took to Rome after the death of Severus, a. d. 
211, and presented to his son “ Antoninus" (i. e. 
Caritcallu ,), or, according to Sozomen ( Hist. Eccle». 
praef.), to Severus himself. The emperor is said 
to have been so much pleased with the poems, that 
he not only repealed, at his request, the sentence of 
his father’s banishment, but also presented him with 
a piece of gold (arar^p or vouurfxa xpv- 

(TOVV) probably about fifteen shillings and sixpence) 
for each verse they contained. Shortly after his 
return to his native country he died of some pes¬ 
tilential disease, at the early age of thirty. His 
countrymen raised a monument in his honour, and 
inscribed on it five verses (which are preserved), 
which lament his early death, and allude to his 
poems, but not in such definite terms as to enable 
ns to decide which are the poems intended. The 
anonymous biographer does not mention the 
“ Halieutica," but only the “ Cynegetica" and 
“ Ixeutica." 

It is quite clear (if the hypothesis adopted in 
this article be correct) that the whole of these par¬ 
ticulars cannot apply to either of the poets of the 
name of Oppian nor, perhaps, is it possible to 
decide for certain how they are to be apportioned 
to each. Probably the epitaph and the early death 
belong to the Cilician, that is, to the author of 
the “ Halieutica" ; and the anecdote respecting the 
“ golden verses" may relate to the other poet. 

2. With respect to the poem on hawking, *I^€v- 
rued, if it is to be attributed to either of the Oppians, 
it probably belongs to the younger ; but Schneider 
considers that it is more probably the work of 
Dionysius. The poem itself, which is said to have 
consisted of five books, is no longer extant, but 
there is a Greek prose paraphrase of three books 
by Eutecnius. This was first published with a 
Latin translation by Eras. Windingius, Ilafniae, 
170*2, 8vo., and is inserted in Schneider’s former 
edition, and in Didot’s. The first book treats of 
tame birds and birds of prey ; the second of water- 
fowls ; and the third of the various modes of 
catching birds. Of the poetical merits of the work, 
as it no longer exists in the form of a poem, it is 
scarcely possible to judge. (See Fabric. BihL Gr. 
vol. v. p. 590, &c. ed. Harles ; J. G. Schneider's 
preface and notes to his first edition, and the pre¬ 
face to the second ; Hoffmann's Lex. Bibliograph. 
art. “Oppianus,” by F. Ritter, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopadie.) [ W. A. G. ] 

OPPI'DIUS, SE'RVIUS, a wealthy Roman 
of Canusium, whose dying advice to his two sons, 
Aulus and Tiberius, is related by Horace. {Sat. ii. 
1.168, &c.) 

O'PPIUS. 1. M. Oppius, was elected, with 
Sext. Manilius, as the commander of the soldiers, 
in their secession to the Aventine during the second 
decemvirate, b. c. 449 (Liv. iii. 51; Dionys. xi. 
43, 44). 

2. C. Oppius, was elected one of the tribunes 
of the plebs on the overthrow of the second decem¬ 
virate, b. c. 449 (Liv. iii. 54). 

8. C. Oppius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 213, in 
the middle of the second Punic war, carried a law 
to curtail the expenses and luxuries of Roman 
women. It enacted that no woman should have 
more than half an ounce of gold, nor wear a dress 
of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the 
city, or in any town, or within a mile of it, unless ou 
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account of public sacrifices. This law was repealed 
in b.c. 195, notwithstanding the vehement opposi¬ 
tion of the elder Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 1—8 ; Val. 
Max. ix. I. § 3 ; Tac. Ann . iii. 33, 34). 

4. C. Oppius, a praefect of the allies, was sent 
by the consul P. Aelius Paetus, in b. c. 201, with 
some raw levies to attack the territories of the Boii, 
but was cut off by the enemy with a large number 
of his men (Liv. xxxi. 2). 

5. L. Oppius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 197 
(Liv. xxxii. 28), is probably the same as L. Oppius 
Salinator [No. 6], though Livy omits his prae- 
nomen. 

6. L. Oppius Salinator, plebeian aedile, 
b.c. 193, was sent in the following year to convey 
a fleet of twenty ships to Sicily. He was praetor 
in b. c. 191, and obtained Sardinia as his province. 
(Liv. xxxv. 23, 24, xxxvi. 2). 

7. Q. Oitius, one of the Roman generals in the 
Mithridatic war, b.c. 88. He is called proconsul 
in the Epitome of Livy, from which we may infer 
that he had been praetor, and was afterwards sent, 
as was frequently the case, with the title of pro- 
consul to take the command of an army. He had 
possession of the city of Laodiceia in Phrygia, near 
the river Lycus ; but when Mithridates had con¬ 
quered the whole of the surrounding country, the 
inhabitants of Laodiceia gave up Oppius to the 
king on the promise of their receiving pardon by 
so doing. Mithridates did no injury to Oppius, 
but carried him with him in his various campaigns, 
exhibiting to the people of Asia a Roman general 
as a prisoner. Mithridates subsequently surren¬ 
dered him to Sulla. (Liv. Epit. 78 ; Athen. v. 
p. 213, a ; Appian, Mithr. 17, 20, 112.) 

8. Oppius, stated by an ancient scholiast to 
have been praetor in Achaia, and to have been 
accused at the instigation of Verres. We may 
therefore place hispraetorship about b.c. 80. (Schol. 
in Cic. Verr. p. 389 ; Pseudo-Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 
pp. 128, 171, ed. Orelli.) 

9. P. Oppius, was quaestor in Bithynia to 
M. Aurelius Cotta, who was consul in b.c. 74, and 
who remained in Bithynia for the next three or four 
years. Oppius appears to have appropriated to his 
own U9e many of the supplies intended for the troops; 
and when he was charged with this by Cotta, he 
forgot himself so far as to draw his sword upon the 
proconsul. Cotta accordingly dismissed him from the 
province, and sent a letter to the senate, in which 
he formally accused Oppius of malversation, and of 
making an attempt upon the life of his imperator. 
He was brought to trial in B.c. 69, and was de¬ 
fended by Cicero. The speech which Cicero deli¬ 
vered in his favour is lost, but it seems to have 
been one of considerable merit, as it is referred to 
several times by Quintilian. (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 23 ; 
Quintil. v. 10. § 69, y. 13. § 17 ; Sail. Hist. iii. p. 
218. ed. Gerlach ; Cic. Fragm, vol. iv. p. 444, ed. 
Orelli; Drumann, Geschtchte Boms, vol. v. p. 343.) 

10. C. Oppius, one of the most intimate friends 
of C. Julius Caesar. Together with Cornelius Bal¬ 
bus, with whose name that of Oppius is usually 
coupled, he managed most of Caesar’s private affairs, 
and wa9 well acquainted with all his plans and 
wishes. In the time of A. Gellius (xvii. 9) there 
was extant a collection of Caesar’s letters to Op¬ 
pius and Balbus, written in a kind of cipher. The 
regard which Caesar had for Oppius is shown by an 
anecdote related both by Plutarch (Coes. 17) and 
Suetonius (Cues. 72), who tell us, that when Caesar 
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with his retinue was on one occasion overtaken by 
a storm and compelled to take refuge in a poor 
man’s hut, which contained only a single chamber, 
and that hardly large enough for one person, he 
made Oppius, who was in delicate health, sleep in 
the hut, while he and the rest of his friends slept 
in the porch. On the breaking out of the civil 
war in B.C. 49, the name of Oppius often occurs 
in Cicero’s letters. Oppius and Balbus had 
frequent correspondence with Cicero, in which 
they endeavoured to quiet his apprehensions as to 
Caesar’s designs, and used all their efforts to per¬ 
suade him to espouse the cause of the latter. There 
is in the collection of Cicero’s letters a letter written 
to him in the joint names of Oppius and Balbus, 
accompanied by a letter of Caesar’s to them, in 
which the great Roman at the very commencement 
of the civil war promises to use his victory with 
moderation, and says that he will try to overcome 
his enemies by mercy and kindness, a promise 
which he faithfully kept to the end of his life. 
(Cic. ad Alt. ix. 7 ; comp, ad Att. ix. 13, ad Fam. 

ii. 16, ad Att. xi. 17,18, xii. 19.) To the death of 
Caesar, Oppius continued to hold the same place 
in his favour and esteem, and in the year before his 
death we read that Oppius and Balbus had the man¬ 
agement and control of all affairs at Rome during 
the absence of the dictator in Spain, though the 
government of the city was nominally in the hands 
of M. Lepidus as magister equitum. (Cic. ad Fam. 
vi. 8,19.) After the death of the dictator, 0ppiu9 
espoused the cause of the young Octavian, and 
exhorted Cicero to do the same (ad Att. xvi. 15). 

Oppius was the author of several works, which 
are referred to by the ancient writers, but all of 
which have perished. The authorship of the his¬ 
tories of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars 
was a disputed point as early as the time of Sue¬ 
tonius, some assigning them to Oppius and others 
to Hirtius. (Suet. Cues. 56.) But the similarity 
in style and diction between the work on the 
Alexandrine war and the last book of the Com¬ 
mentaries on the Gallic war, leads to the conclusion 
that the former, at all events, was the work of 
Hirtius. The book on the African war may have 
been written by Oppius, to whom it is confidently 
assigned by Niebuhr, who remarks, M that the work 
is very instructive and highly trustworthy, but 
that the language is quite different from that of 
the work on the Alexandrine war; there is a 
certain mannerism about it, and it i9 on the whole 
less beautiful.” (Lectures on Roman History, vol. v. 
p. 47) Oppius also wrote the lives of several of 
the most distinguished Romans. The following 
are expressly mentioned as his composition ; 1. A 
Life of Scipio Africanus the elder. (Charisius, 
p. 119, ed. Put8cliius; Gell. vii. 1.) 2. A Life of 
Cassius. (Charisius,/. c.) 3. A Life of Marius. 

(Plin. H. N. xi. 45. s. 104.) 4. A Life of Pom- 
pey, quoted by Plutarch (Pomp. 10), who observes, 
M that when Oppius is speaking of the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, it is necessary to be very cautious 
in believing what he says.” 5. Probably a Life 
of Caesar, from which Suetonius and Plutarch ap¬ 
pear to have derived Borne of their statements. 
(Comp. Suet. Cues. 53; Plut. Coes. 17.) After 
Caesar’s death, Oppius wrote a book to prove that 
Caesarion was not the son of Julius Caesar by Cleo¬ 
patra, as the latter pretended. (Suet. Goes. 52. 
Comp. Vossius, De Historicis Latinis, i 13, pp. 67, 
68, Lugd. Bat, 1651.) 
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11. L. Oppius, a Roman eques, was a witness 
on behalf of Flaccus, whom Cicero defended in 
b. c. 59. (Cic. pro Place. 13.) He is probably the 
same as the L. Oppius, M. f., whom Cicero recom¬ 
mended to Quintius Gallius, and whom he calls 
homo mihi familiarity and familiatissimus (ad Fam . 
xiii. 43), and also the same as the L. Oppius, 
whom Cicero recommended to Q. Philippus, pro- 
consul in Asia, B.o. 54 (ad Fam. xiii. 73, 74). 

12. P. or Sp. Oppius, praetor, B.C. 44. (Cic. 
Philipp . iii. 10.) 

13. M. Oppius, was proscribed together with 
his father in B. c. 43. The father was unable to 
leave the city of his own accord on account of his 
great feebleness through old age, but his son carried 
him on his shoulders and reached Sicily with him 
in safety. This instance of filial piety excited such 
admiration among the people, that he was after¬ 
wards elected aedile ; and as he had not sufficient 
property to discharge the duties of the office, the 
people contributed the requisite money for the pur¬ 
pose, and on his death further testified their affec¬ 
tion towards him by burying him in the Campus 
Martius. (Appian, B. C. iv. 41 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 
53.) He is often said to be the same as the M. 
Oppius, whom Cicero calls in a letter to Pompeius 
(ad Alt. viii. 11, B) “ vigiIans homo et industrius,” 
but the modern editions have M. Eppius and not 
M. Oppius. 

14. M. Oppius Capito, occurs on the coins of 
M. Antonius, struck about b. c. 40, as propraetor 
and praefectus classis. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 264.) lie 
may be the same as the Oppius Capito, a man of 
praetorian rank, of whom Pliny (//. N. vii. 13. 
s. 15) relates that he had a scirrhus in his sto¬ 
mach. 

15. Oppius Chares, sometimes but erroneously 
called Carks, a Latin grammarian, who taught in 
the province of Gallia togata towards the end of the 
republic, and continued his instructions to extreme 
old age, when he had lost not only the power of 
movement, but even of sight. (Suet, dc III. Gramm. 
3.) This grammarian may be the Oppius, whose 
work De Silvestnbus Arboribus is referred to by 
Macrobius. (Saturn, ii. 14, 15.) Oppius is also 
quoted by Fcstus (p. 182, ed. M'dller), in explan¬ 
ation of the meaning of the word ordtnarius. 

16. Oppius Gall us, whose scandalous treat¬ 
ment by M. Popilius is related by Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus (vii. 8. § 9). 

17. Oppius Statianus, legate of M. Antonius 
in his unfortunate campaign against the Parthians 
in b. c. 36. When Antonius hastened forward to 
besiege Phraata, he left Oppius with two legions 
and the baggage to follow him ; but Oppius was 
surprised by the enemy, and he and all his men 
were cut to pieces. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 44; 
Pint. Ant. 38.) 

18. Oppius Sabinus, a man of consular rank, 
was sent against the Dacians in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and perished in the expedition. (Eutrop. vii. 
23 ; Suet. Pom. 6.) The name, however, does 
not occur in any of the consular fasti, whence 
some have proposed to read Appius, instead of Op¬ 
pius in Eutropius and Suetonius. 

19. Q. Oppius, known only from the annexed 
coin, cannot be identified with certainty with any 
of the persons previously mentioned. The pr. after 
the name of q. oppivs may signify either praetor or 
praefectus. The obverse represents the head of 
Venus, and the reverse Victory: the coin was 
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probably struck in one of the provinces. (Eckhel, 
vol v. pp. 264, 265.) 



OPS, a female Roman divinity of plenty and 
fertility, as is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with opimusy opulentus y inopSy and copia. 
(Fest. p. 186,&c. ed. Muller.) She was regarded 
as the wife of Saturnus, and, accordingly, as the 
protectress of every thing connected with agricul¬ 
ture. Her abode was in the earth, and hence 
those who invoked her, or made vows to her, used 
to touch the ground (Macrob. &xt. i. 10), and as 
she was believed to give to human beings both their 
place of abode and their food, newly-born children 
were recommended to her care. (August, de Civ. 
Dciy iv. 11, 21.) Her worship was intimately 
connected with that of her husband Saturnus, for 
she had both temples and festivals in common with 
him ; she had, however, also a separate sanctuary 
on the Capitol, and in the vicus jugarius, not far 
from the temple of Saturnus, she had an altar in 
common with Ceres. (Liv. xxxix. 22 ; P. Viet. 
Reg. Urb. viii.) The festivals of Op9 are called 
Opalia and Opiconsivia, from her surname Con - 
sivUy connected with the verb sererey to sow. (Fest. 
/. c.; Macrob. Sat. i. 10, 12.) [L. S.] 

O'PSIUS, had previously been praetor, and was 
one of the accusers of Titius Sabinus in A. d. 28, 
on account of the friendship of the latter with Ger¬ 
man icus. (Tac. Ann. iv. 68, 71.) 

OPTATIANUS. [Porphyrius]. 

OPTA'TUS ELIPE'RTIUS, praefectus classis 
in the reign of Claudius, brought the scar or char 
fish (scari) from the Carpathian sea, and scattered 
them along the coasts of Latium and Campania. 
For Elipertius Gelenius proposed to read e libertis 
ejus. (Plin. H. N. ix. 17. s. 29.) Macrobius calls 
this Optatus, Octavius. (Macrob. Saturn, ii. 12.) 

OPTA'TUS, bishop of Milevi in Numidia, and 
hence distinguished by the epithet Milevitanusy 
flourished under the emperors Valentinian and 
Valens, and must have been alive at least as late 
as a. d. 384, if the passage (ii. 3) be genuine in 
which mention is made of pope SiriciuB, who in 
that year succeeded Damasus in the Roman see. 
Of his personal history we know nothing except that 
he was by birth a gentile, and that he is classed by 
St. Augustine with Cyprian, Lactantius,Victorinus, 
and Hilarius, as one-who came forth from Egypt 
(i. e. from the bondage of paganism) laden with 
the treasures of learning and eloquence. 

He published a controversial treatise, still ex¬ 
tant, entitled De Schismate Donatistarum adversus 
Parmenianum , comprised, as we gather from the 
introduction and are expressly told by Jerome, in 
six books. Upon this testimony, which is fully 
confirmed by internal evidence, the seventh book 
now found in our copies has been deservedly pro¬ 
nounced spurious by the best judges, altnough 
some scholars still maintain that it ought to be re- 
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garcTed as an appendix added by the author him¬ 
self upon a revision of his work. It is certainly 
not a modem forgery, and was very probably com¬ 
posed, as Dupin suggests, by some African, as a 
supplement, not long after the publication of the 
original. 

Optatus addresses his production to Parmenia- 
nus, the Donatist bishop of Carthage, in reply to 
an attack made by that prelate upon the Catholics, 
and explains at the outset the method he intends 
to pursue in refuting his opponent. The object of 
the first book is, to ascertain what class of persons 
may justly be branded as traditors and schismatics, 
the former being the term uniformly applied by the 
Donatists to their antagonists; of the second, to 
ascertain what the Church is, and where it is to 
be found ; of the third, to prove that some acts of 
violence and cruelty on the part of the soldiery had 
not been committed by the orders or with the ap¬ 
probation of the Catholics ; of the fourth, to point 
out who is really to be accounted the Sinner, whose 
sacrifice God rejects, from whose unction we must 
fleo ; of the fifth, to inquire into the nature of 
baptism ; of the sixth, to expose the errors and 
projects of the Donatists. This performance was 
long held in such high estimation on account of the 
learning, acuteness, and orthodoxy displayed, not 
only in reference to the particular points under 
discussion, but upon many general questions of 
doctrine and discipline, that the author was es¬ 
teemed worthy of the honours of canonization, his 
festival being celebrated on the fourth of June. 
Even now the book must be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the 
fourth century, and constitutes our principal source 
of information with regard to the origin and pro¬ 
gress of the heresy which distracted Africa for 
three hundred years. [Donatus.J The language 
is tolerably pure, and the style is for the most part 
lofty and energetic, but not unfrequently becomes 
turgid and harsh, while it is uniformly destitute of 
all grace or polish. The allegorical interpretations 
of Scripture constantly introduced are singularly 
fantastic, and the sentiments expressed with regard 
to free-will would in modem times be pronounced 
decidedly Arminian. Optatus refers in the course 
of his arguments (i. 14) to certain state papers and 
other public documents, which he had subjoined in 
support of the statements contained in the body of 
the work. These have disappeared, but in the 
best editions we find a copious and important col¬ 
lection of “pieces justificatives,” collected from 
various sources, which throw much curious light 
not only upon the struggles of the Donatists, but 
upon tne practice of ancient courts and the fonns 
of ancient diplomacy. 

Of the epistles and other pieces noticed by Tri- 
themius no trace remains. 

The Editio Princeps of the six books of Optatus 
was printed by F. Behem (apud S. Victorem prope 
Moffuntiam ), fob 1549, under the inspection of 
Joannes Cochlaeus, from a MS. belonging to the 
Hospital of St. Nicolas near Treves. The text 
which here appears under a very corrupt and muti¬ 
lated form was corrected in a multitude of passages 
by Balduinus, first from a single new MS. (Paris, 
8vo. 1653, with the seventh book added in small 
type), and afterwards from two additional codices 
(Paris, 8vo. 1659). The second of these impres¬ 
sions remained the standard until the appearance 
of the elaborate edition by Dupin, printed at 
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Paris, fob 1700, reprinted at Amsterdam, fol. 1701, 
and at Antwerp, fol. 1702, the last being in point 
of arrangement the best of the three, which are 
very far superior to all others. That of Meric 
Casaubon (8vo. Lond. 1631) is of no particular 
value, that of L’Aubespine, bishop of Orleans (fol. 
Par. 1631) is altogether worthless. Galland, in 
his Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. v. p. 462 (fol. Venet. 
17 69), has followed the text of Dupin, selected the 
most important of his critical notes, adopted his 
distribution of the “ Monumenta Vetera ad Dona- 
tistarum Historiam pertinentia,” and brought toge¬ 
ther much useful matter in his Prolegomena, cap. 
xviii. p. xxix. (Hieronym. de Vvds III. 110? 
Honor, i. 3 ; Trithem. 76 ; Augustin, dc Doctrin. 
Christ . ii. 40 ; Lardner, Credibility of Gospel His¬ 
tory , c. cv. ; Funccius, de L. L. veget. SenecU c. x. 
§ 56—63 ; Schonemann, Bill. Pair. Lat. vol. i. 
§16; Bahr, Geschichte der Bom. Lilt, suppl. band. 
2te Abtheil. § 65.) [W. R.] 

OPUS (’OttoOs). 1. A son of Zeus and Pro- 
togeneia, the daughter of Deucalion, wa9 king of 
the Epeians, and father of Cambyse or Protogeneia. 
(Pind. Ol. ix. 85, &c. with the Schol.) 

2. A son of Locrus or Zeus by Cambyse, and a 
grandson of No. 1. (Pind. Ol. l.c.; Eustath. ad 
Horn, p.277.) From him a portion of the Locri 
derived their name Opuntii. [L. S.] 

ORA'TA or AURA'TA, C. SE'RGIUS, was 
a contemporary of L. Crassus the orator, and lived 
a short time before the Marsic war. lie was dis¬ 
tinguished for his great wealth, his love of luxury 
and refinement, and possessed withal an un¬ 
blemished character. In a fragment of Cicero, 
preserved by Augustin, Orata is described as a 
man “ ditissimus, amoenissimus, deliciosissimus 
and it is related of him, that he was the first per¬ 
son who invented the pensiles balneae , that is, baths 
with the hypocausta under them ( Did. of Ant. 
s. v. Balneum), and also the first who formed 
artificial oyster-beds at Baiae, from which he ob¬ 
tained a large revenue. He is further said to have 
been the first person who asserted and established 
the superiority of the shell-fish from the Lucrine 
lake, although under the empire they were less 
esteemed than those from Britain. His surname 
Orata or Aurata was given to him, according to 
some authorities, because he was very fond of gold¬ 
fish ( auratae pisces ), according to others, because 
he was in the habit of wearing two very large gold 
rings. (Augustin, de Beata Vita , c. 26, p. 308, ed. 
Bened. ; Cic .de Of. iii. 16, de Pin. ii. 22, de Orat . 
i. 39 ; Val. Max. ix. 1. § 1 ; Plin. H. N. ix. 54. 
s. 79 ; Varr. R. R. iii. 3. § 10 ; Colum. viii. 16. 
§ 5 ; Macrob. Saturn, ii. 11 ; Festus, s. v. Orata.) 

ORBIA'NA, SALLU'STIA BA'RBIA, one 
of the three wives of Alexander Severus. Her 
name is known to us from coins and inscriptions 
only, on which she appears with the title ol 
Augusta. (Eckhel, voL vii. p. 285.) [W. R.] 
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ORBI'CITJS (*OpSUios ). In the Etymologicon 
Magnum (s.v. 2t par6s) there is a short account of 
the names given to the various subdivisions of an 
army, and to their respective commanders. It is 
entitled 'OpStidov rQv irepl rd (rrpdrevga rdtcwt', 
Orbicii de Exercitus Ordinibus , and occupies about 
half or two-thirds of a column in the earlier folio 
editions of the Etymologicoru, Venice, 1499 and 
1549, and that of Fred. Sylburg, 1594. It is 
extracted and given among the pieces at the end of 
the Dictionarium Graecum of Aldus and Asulanus, 
fol. Venice, 1524, and at the end of the Dictionarium 
Graecum of Sessa and De Ha van is, foL Venice, 
1525. Of Orbicius nothing is known except that 
he wrote (unless we suppose the passage to be in¬ 
terpolated) before the compilation of the Etymolo- 
gicon , which cannot be placed later than the twelfth 
century, when it is cited by Eustathius, the com¬ 
mentator on Homer. [J. C. M.] 

ORBl'LIUS PUPILLUS, a Roman gramma¬ 
rian and schoolmaster, best known to us from his 
having been the teacher of Horace, who gives him 
the epithet of plagosus from the severe Hoggings 
which his pupils received when they were poring 
over the crabbed verses of Livius Andronicus. 
(Hor. Ep . ii. 1. 71.) Orbilius was a native of 
Beneventura, and had from his earliest years paid 
considerable attention to the study of literature ; 
but in consequence of the death of his parents, who 
were both destroyed by their enemies on the same 
day, he was left destitute, and in order to obtain a 
living, first became an apparitor, or servant of the 
magistrates, and next served as a soldier in Mace¬ 
donia. On returning to his native town he re¬ 
sumed his literary studies, and after teaching there 
for a long while, he removed to Rome in the fiftieth 
year of his age, in the consulship of Cicero, b. c. 63. 
Here he opened a school; but although he obtained 
a considerable reputation, his profits were small 
and he was obliged to live in his old age in a sorry 
garret. His want of success would not contribute 
to the improvement of his temper as he grew older, 
and since he must have been upwards of sixty 
when Horace became his pupil, we can easily 
imagine that the young poet found him rather a 
crabbed and cross-grained master. His flogging 
propensities were recorded by other poets besides 
Horace, as for instance in the following line of Do- 
initius Marsus: — 

“ Si quos Orbilius ferula scuticaque cecidit.” 

But Orbilius did not, like Borne schoolmasters, 
vent all his ill temper upon his pupils, and exhibit 
a bland deportment to the rest of the world. He 
attacked his rival grammarians in the bitterest 
terms, and did not spare the roost distinguished 
men in the state, of which an instance is given by 
Suetonius and Macrobius (ii. 6), though they differ 
in the name of the Roman noble whom he made 
game of, the former calling him Varro Murena,and 
the latter Galba. Orbilius lived nearly a hundred 
years, but had lost his memory long before his 
death. As he was fifty in b. c. 63, he must have 
been bom in B. c. 113, and have died shortly before 
n. c. 13. A statue was erected to him at Bene- 
vontum in the Capitol. He left a son Orbilius, 
who followed the profession of his father; and a 
slave and pupil of his, of the name of Scribonius, 
also attained some celebrity as a grammarian. Or¬ 
bilius was the author of a work cited by Suetonius 
under the title of PericdogoSj but the namo is 
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evidently corrupt. Oudendorp proposed to read 
Paedagogus , and Emesti Periautologos. (Suet, de 
lllustr. Gramm. 9, 19 ; comp. 4.) 

O'RBIUS, P., a Roman jurist, and a contem¬ 
porary of Cicero. {Brut. 48.) [G. L.] 

ORBO'NA, a female Roman divinity, to whom 
an altar was erected at Rome, near the temple of 
the Lares in the Via Sacra. She was invoked by 
parents who had been deprived of their children, 
and desired to have others, and also in dangerous 
maladies of children. (Cic. de Nat. Dcor. iii. 25 ; 
Plin. II. N. ii. 7; Arnob. adv. Gent. iv. 7; Tertull. 

ii. 14 ; P. Viet. Beg. Urb. x.) [L. S.J 

ORCHO'MKNUS (*0 pxdywos). 1. A son of 

Lycaon, and the reputed founder of the Arcadian 
towns of Orchomenus and Methydrium. (Apollod. 

iii. 8. § 1; Pans. viii. 3. § 1.) 

2. A son of Athamas and Themisto. (Hygin. 
Fab. 1; comp. Athamas.) 

3. A son of ZeuB or Eteocles and Hesione, the 

daughter of Danaus, was the husband of Her- 
mippe, the daughter of Boeotus, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Minyas. He is called a king of 
Orchomenus. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 230 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 272.) According to other 
traditions, he was a son (or a brother) of Minyas 
(Paus. ix. 36. §4) by Phanosura, the daughter of 
Paeon. (Comp. Muller, Orcfiom, p. 135, 2d 
edit.) [L. S.] 

ORCHI'VIUS. [Orcivius.] 

C. O'RCHIUS, tribune of the plebs in the third 
year after the consulship of Cato, b. c. 181, was 
the author of a sumtuaria lex* limiting the number 
of guests to be present at entertainments. When 
attempts were afterwards made to repeal this law, 
Cato offered the strongest opposition, and delivered 
a speech in defence of the law, which is referred 
to by the grammarians. (Macrob. Saturn . ii. 13 ; 
Festus, s. vv. Obsojritavere, Pcrcunvtatum; Schol. 
Bob. in Cic. pro Sest. p. 310, ed. Orelli; Meyer, 
Orat. Rom. Fragments , p. 91, &c., 2nd ed. 

C. ORCPV1US, was a colleague of Cicero in the 
praetorship, b. c. 66, and presided over cases of 
peculatus. He is called by Q. Cicero “civis ad 
ambitionem gratiosissimus” (Cic. pro Cluetit. 34, 
53 ; Q. Cic. de Pet Cons. 5. § 19). The name is 
also written Orchivius and Orcinnius , but Orcivius 
seems to be the correct reading. (See Orelli, Onom, 
Tullian. s. v.) 

ORCUS. [Hades.] 

OREADES. INymphae.] 

ORE1THYIA COpddvta). 1. One of the 
Nereides. (Horn. II. xviii. 48.) 

2. A daughter of Erechtheus and Praxithea. 
Once as she had strayed beyond the river Ilissus 
she. was carried off by Boreas, by whom she be¬ 
came the mother of Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and 
Calais. (Apollod. iii. 15. § l,&c.; Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 215; corap. Plat. Phaedr. p. 194, ed. Heind. ; 
Schol. ad Odyss, xiv. 533.) [L. S.] 

ORESAS, a Pythagorean. A fragment of his 
writings is preserved in Stobaeus, Eclog. p. 105. 
(Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. i. p. 860.) [C. P.M.] 

ORESTES (’Opfonjt), the only son of Aga¬ 
memnon and Cly taemnestra, and brother of Chryso- 
themis, Laodice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphb- 
geneia; Horn. II. ix. 142, &c., 284 ; comp. Soph. 
Elect. 154 ; Eurip. Or. 23). According to the 
Homeric account, Agamemnon on his return from 
Troy did not see his son, but was murdered by 
Acgisthus and Cly taemnestra before he had an 
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opportunity of seeing him. (Od. xi. 542.) In the 
eighth year after his father’s murder Orestes came 
from Athens to Mycenae and slew the murderer of 
his father, and at the same time solemnised the 
burial of Aegisthus and of his mother, and for the 
revenge he had taken he gained great fame among 
mortals. (Od. i. 30, 298, iii. 306, &c., iv. 546.) 
This slender outline of the story of Orestes has 
been spun out and embellished in various ways by 
the tragic poets. Thus it is said that at the mur¬ 
der of Agamemnon it was intended also to despatch 
Orestes, but that Electra secretly entrusted him 
to the slave who had the management of him. 
This slave carried the boy to Strophius, king in 
Phocis, who was married to Anaxibia, the sister of 
Agamemnon. According to some, Orestes was 
saved by his nurse Geilissa(Aeschyl. Choeph. 732) 
or by Arsinoe or Laodameia (Pind. Pyth. xi. 25, 
with the SchoL), who allowed Aegisthus to kill 
her own child, thinking that it was Orestes. In 
the house of Strophius, Orestes grew up together 
with the king’s son Pylades, with whom he formed 
that close and intimate friendship which has 
almost become proverbial. (Eurip. Orest. 804, 
&c.) Being frequently reminded by messengers of 
Electra of the necessity of avenging his father’s 
death, he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re¬ 
paired in secret, and without being known to any 
one, to Argos. (Soph. Elect. 11, &c., 35, 296, 
531, 1346 ; Eurip. Elect. 1245, Orest. 162.) He 
pretended to be a messenger of Strophius, who had 
come to announce the death of Orestes, and 
brought the ashes of the deceased. (Soph. Elect. 
1110.) After having visited his father’s tomb, 
and sacrificed upon it a lock of his hair, he made 
himself known to his sister Electra, who was ill 
used by Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and dis¬ 
cussed his plan of revenge with her, which was 
speedily executed, for both Aegisthus and Cly- 
taeranestra were slain by his hand in the palace. 
(Soph. Elect. 1405; Aeschyl. Choeph. 931 ; comp. 
Eurip. Elect. 625, 671, 774, &c., 969, &c., 1165, 
&c., who differs in several points from Sophocles.) 
Immediately after the murder of his mother he 
was seized by madness ; he perceived the Erinnyes 
of hiB mother and took to flight. Sophocles does 
not mention this as the immediate consequence of 
the deed, and the tragedy ends where Aegisthus is 
led to death ; but, according to Euripides, Orestes 
not only becomes mad ; but as the Argives, in 
their indignation, wanted to stone him and Electra 
to death, and as Menelaus refused to save them, 
Pylades and Orestes murdered Helena, and her 
body was removed by the gods. Orestes also 
threatened Menelaus to kill his daughter Her- 
mione ; but by the intervention of Apollo, the dis¬ 
pute was allayed, and Orestes betrothed himself to 
Hermione, and Pylades to Electra. But, accord¬ 
ing to the common account, Orestes fled from land 
to land, pursued by the Elrinnyes of his mother. 
On the advice of Apollo, he took refuge with 
Athena at Athens. The goddess' afforded him 
protection, and appointed the court of the Areio- 
pagus to decide his fate. The Erinnyes brought 
forward their accusation, and Orestes made 
the command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
When the court voted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athena. 
(Aeschyl Eumenides.) He therefore dedicated 
an altar to Athena Arcia. (Paus. i. 28. § 5.) 
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According to another modification of the legend, 
Orestes consulted Apollo, how he could be delivered 
from his madness and incessant wandering. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
thence to fetch the image of Artemis, which was 
(Eurip. Iph. Taur. 79, &c., 968, &c.) believed to 
have there fallen from heaven, and to carry it to 
Athens. (Comp. Paus. iii. 16. § 6.) Orestes and 
Pylades accordingly went to Tauris, where Thoas 
was king, and on their arrival they were seized by 
the natives, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis, 
according to the custom of the country. But 
Iphigeneia, the priestess of Artemis, was the sister 
of Orestes, and, after having recognised each other, 
all three escaped with the statue of the goddess. 
(Eurip. Iph. Taur. 800, 1327, &c.) 

After his return Orestes took possession of his 
father’s kingdom at Mycenae, which had been 
usurped by Aletes or Menelaus ; and when Cyla- 
rabes of Argos died without leaving any heir, 
Orestes also became king of Argos. The Lacedae¬ 
monians made him their king of their own accord, 
because they preferred him, the grandson of 
Tyndareus, to Nicostratus and Megapenthes, the 
sons of Menelaus by a slave. The Arcadians and 
Phocians increased his power by allying them¬ 
selves with him. (Paus. ii. 18. § 5, iii. 1. § 4 ; 
Philostr. Her. 6; Pind. Pyth. xi. 24.) He married 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, and became 
by her the father of Tisamenus. (Paus. ii. 18. 
§ 5.) He is said to have led colonists from Sparta 
to Aeolis, and the town of Argos Oresticum in 
Epeirus is said to have been founded by him at 
the time when he wandered about in his madness. 
(Strab. vii. p. 326, xiii. p. 582 ; Pind. Nem. xi. 
42, with the Schol.) In his reign the Dorians 
under Hyllus are said to have invaded Pelopon¬ 
nesus. (Paus. viii. 5. § 1.) Ho died of the bite 
of a snake in Arcadia (Schol. ad Eur. Or. 1640), 
and his body, in accordance with an oracle, was 
afterwards conveyed from Tegea to Sparta, and 
there buried. (Paus. iii. 11. § 8.) In a war 
between the Lacedaemonians and Tegcatans, a 
truce was concluded, and during this truce the 
Lacedaemonian Lichas found the remains of 
Orestes at Tegea or Thyrea in the house of a 
blacksmith, and thence took them to Sparta, 
which according to an oracle could not gain the 
victory unless it possessed the remains of Orestes. 
(Herod, i. 67, &c.; Paus. iii. 3. § 6, viii. 54. § 3.) 
According to an Italian legend, Orestes brought 
he image of the Taurian Artemis to Aricia, whence 
It was carried in later times to Sparta; and 
Orestes himself was buried at Aricia, whence his 
remains were afterwards carried to Home. (Serv. 
ad Aen. ii. 116.) 

There are three other mythical personages of the 
name of Orestes, concerning whom nothing of in¬ 
terest is related. (Horn. II. v. 705, xii. 139, 193; 
Apollod. i. 7. § 3.) [L. S.] 

ORESTES (*Op4 cttjs ), regent of Italy during 
he short reign of his infant son Romulus Augus¬ 
tus, from the 29th of August, a. d. 475, to the 
28th of August, 476. As his history is given in 
the lives of Romulus Augustulus, Nepos, and 
Odoacer, we need only add here a few remarks. 
He was a Roman by origin, but bom in Pannonia, 
and when Attila conquered that province, he and 
his father Tatulus both entered the service of the 
conqueror till the death of the latter and the down- 
fal of the Hunnic empire. Orestes held the office 
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of secretary to Attila, and was also his ambassador 
at Constantinople. After the death of Attila, 
Orestes returned to Italy, where on account of his 
great wealth, he soon rose to eminence, and obtained 
the title and rank of patricius. He then married 
a daughter of Romulus Comes. In 475, while at 
Rome, he received orders from the emperor Julius 
Nepos to assemble an army and send it to Gaul, as 
fears were entertained that the West Gothic king 
Euric intended another invasion of that country. 
Being once at the head of an army, Orestes availed 
himself of his power and riches to make himself 
master of Italy, and forthwith set out for Ravenna, 
where Nepos was residing. On his approach 
Nepos fled in confusion (28th of August, 475) to 
Salona in Dalmatia, where he met with the deposed 
emperor Glycerius, his former rival, who was then 
bishop of that place ; and on the 29th of August 
Orestes had his son Romulus Augustulus proclaimed 
emperor, remaining, however, at the head of affairs. 
Ilis first minister wasParmenus. He sent Latinus 
and Madusus to Constantinople, that he might be 
recognised by the emperor Zeno ; aud he made 
peace with Genseric, the king of the Vandals. 
The reign of Orestes was of short duration. In 
the following year (476) Odoacer rose in arms 
against him, and Orestes having shut himself up in 
Pavia, was taken prisoner after the town had been 
stormed by the barbarians, and conducted to Pla¬ 
centia where his head was cut off by order of 
Odoacer. This took place on the 28th of August, 
476, exactly a year after he had compelled Nepos 
to fly from Ravenna. On the 4th of September 
Paulus, the brother of Orestes, was taken at 
Ravenna, and likewise put to death. (The au¬ 
thorities quoted in the lives of Romulus Augus¬ 
tulus, Glycerius, Julius Nepos, and Odo¬ 
acer.) [W.P.] 

ORESTES ( *Op4<rT7js) t a Christian physician 
of Tyana in Cappadocia, called also A rentes, who 
suffered martyrdom during the persecution under 
Diocletian, a. d. 303, 304. An interesting account 
of his tortures and death is given by Simeon Meta- 
phraste3, ap. Surium, De Prohat . Sanctor. Histor,, 
vol. vi. p. 231, where he is named Arcstes. See 
also Menolog. Grace, vol. i. p. 178, ed. Urbin. 1727. 
lie has been canonized by the Greek and Roman 
churches, and his memory is celebrated on Nov. 9. 
(See Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctor . Profess. Me - 
dicor.) , [W. A. G.J 

ORESTES, CN. AUFI'DIUS, originally be¬ 
longed to the Aurelia gens, whence his surname 
of Orestes, and was adopted by Cn. Aufidius, the 
historian, when the latter was an old man [See 
Vol. I. p. 418, b.]. Orestes was repulsed when a 
candidate for the tribunate of the plebs, but he 
obtained the consulship in B. c. 71, with P. Cornelius 
Lentulus. From an anecdote recorded by Cicero 
(de Of. ii. 17) Orestes seems to have carried his 
election partly by the magnificent treats he gave 
the people. (Cic. pro Dorn. 13,* pro Plane, 21 ; 
Eutrop. vi, 8.) 

ORESTES, AURE'LIUS. 1. L. Aurelius 
L. p. L. n. Orestes, consul B. c. 157, with Sex. 
Julius Caesar. (Fasti Capit. ; Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 
3.8.17.) 

2. L. Aurelius L. p. L. n. Orestes, son of 
the preceding, was consul B. c. 126, with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus. He was> sent into Sardinia to 
subdue the inhabitants of the island, who had again 
risen against the Roman authority, as they had 
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done on many previous occasions. Orestes re¬ 
mained in his province upwards of three years, and 
obtained a triumph on his return to Rome in b. c. 
122. C. Gracchus was quaestor to Orestes in 
Sardinia, and distinguished himself greatly by the 
way in which he there discharged the duties of his 
office. M. Aemilius Scaurus also served under 
Orestes in Sardinia (Liv. Epit. 60 ; Plut. C. 
Gracch, 1, 2 ; Cic. Brut. 28 ; Aur. Viet, de Fir, 
III, 72 ; Fasti Capit.) This Aurelius Orestes 
obtains a place, along with his brother C. Aurelius 
Orestes, in the list of orators in the Brutus of 
Cicero (c. 25), who, however, only says of them, 
“quos aliquo video in numero oratorum fuisse.” 

3. C. Aurelius Orestes, younger son of No. 
1. See No. 2, subjinem. 

4. L. Aurelius L. p. L. n. Orestes, son of 
No. 2, was consul with C. Marius, in the third 
consulship of the latter, b. c. 103, and died in the 
same year. (Fasti: comp. Plut. Mar . 14.) 

5. Cn. Aurelius Orestes, praetor urbanus 
b. c. 77, one of whose decisions was annulled upon 
appeal by the consul Mamercus Aemilius Lepidus. 
(Val. Max. vii. 7. § 6.) 

ORESTHEUS (’O pcadevs), a son of Lycaon, 
and the reputed founder of Oresthasium, which is 
said afterwards to have been called Oresteium, 
from Orestes. (Paus. viii. 3. § 1 ; Eurip. Orest. 
1642.) 

2. A son of Deucalion, and king of the Ozolian 
Locrians in Aetolia. His dog is said to have given 
birth to a piece of wood, whicli Orestheus con¬ 
cealed in the earth. In the spring a vine grew 
forth from it, from the sprouts of which he derived 
the name of his people. (Paus. x. 38. § 1 ; Hecat. 
ap. Aiken, ii. p. 35.) [L. S.] 

ORESTILLA, AURF/LIA. [Aurelia.] 

ORESTILLA, LI'VIA, called Cornelia Ores- 
Una by Dion Cassius, was the second wife of 
Caligula, whom he married in A. d. 37. He carried 
her away on the day of her marriage to Piso, having 
been invited to the nuptial banquet, but divorced 
her before two months had elapsed, and banished 
her and Piso. (Suet. Cal. 25 ; Dion Cass. lix. 8.) 

ORFITUS, or ORPIIITUS, a cognomen of 
several gentile names under the empire, does not 
occur in the time of the republic. Orfitus is tho 
correct orthography, as we see from inscriptions. 
Many of the Orfiti mentioned below are only 
known from the Consular Fasti, and from in¬ 
scriptions. 

1. Ser. Cornelius Orfitus, consul in a. n. 
51, with the emperor Claudius (Tac. Ann. xii. 41 ; 
Plin. II. N. ii. 31 ; and the inscription in Fa- 
hrettus, p. 472). In a. d. 66 Orfitus proposed, in 
honour of the imperial family, that the month of 
June should for the future be called Germanicus 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 12). It would appear, from an 
incidental notice in Tacitus (Hist. iv. 42), that 
Orfitus perished not long after this, by an accu¬ 
sation of the informer Aquillius Regulus. 

2. Salvidjenus ' Orfitus, one of the victims of 
Nero's cruelty and caprice. (Suet. Ner. 37.) 

3. Paccius Orfitus, a centurion prirai pili in 
Corbulo’s army in the East, in the reign of Nero. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 36, xv. 12.) 

4. Salvidienus Orfitus, banished' by Do- 
mitian, on the pretext of conspiracy. (Suet. Dom, 
10 .) 

5. Cornelius Scipio ORFiTus,oneof the con- 
sules suffecti a. d. 101. 
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6. Sbr. Sai.vidienus Orfitus, consul a. d. 
110, with M. Peducaeus Priscinus. 

7. Ser. Scipio Orfitus, consul a. n. 149, 
with Q. Nonius Priscus. He is perhaps the same 
as the Orfitus who was praefectus urbi in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius (Capitol. Anton. Pius , 8). This 
emperor reigned from a. d. 138 to 161. 

8. M. Gavius Orfitus, consul a. d. 165, with 
L. Arrius Pudens. 

9. Orfitus, consul a. d. 172, with Maximus. 
(Lampri . Comrnod. 11.) 

10. Orfitus Gavius, consul a. d. 178, with 
Julianus Rufus. (Lamprid. Comrnod . 12.) 

As the three persons last mentioned all lived in 
the reign of M. Aurelius (a. d. 161—180), it is 
impossible to say which of them was the Orfitus 
who was advanced to various honours in the state 
by this emperor, although he was the paramour of 
the empress (Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 29). 

11. Orfitus, consul in a. d. 270, with An- 
tiochianus. Trebellius Pollio {Claud. 11) calls his 
colleague Atticianus. 

M. O'RFIUSja Roman eques, of the municipium 
of Atella, was a tribune of the soldiers in Caesar’s 
army, whom Caesar strongly recommended in n. c. 
59 to his brother Quintus, who was then one of 
Caesar’s legates. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. il 14.) 

ORGE'TORIX, the noblest and richest among 
the Helvetii, anxious to obtain the royal power, 
formed a conspiracy of the principal chiefs in b. c. 
61, and persuaded his countrymen to emigrate from 
their own country with a view of conquering the 
whole of Gaul. Two years were devoted to 
making the necessary preparations ; but the real 
designs of Orgetorix having meantime transpired, 
the Helvetii brought him to trial for his ambitious 
projects. Orgetorix, however, by means of his 
numerous retainers, set justice at defiance; and 
while the Helvetii were collecting forces to compel 
him to submit to their laws, he suddenly died, 
probably, as was suspected, by his own hands. 
Notwithstanding his death the Helvetii carried 
into execution the project which he had formed, 
and were thus the first people with whom Caesar 
was brought into contact in Gaul. After their 
defeat a daughter of Orgetorix and one of his sons 
fell into the hands of Caesar. (Caes. B. G. i. 

2—4, 26 ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 31.) 

ORIBA'SIUS {'OpttGdcrios or * Opi€dcrio$ ), an 
eminent Greek medical writer, who was born pro¬ 
bably about A. D. 325. Suidas (s. v. *Opn€d(nos) 
and Philostorgius (Hist. Ecdes. vii. 15) call him a 
native of Sardes in Lydia; but his friend and 
biographer Eunapius says ( Vit. Philos, et Sophist. 
p. 170, ed. Antw.) he was born at Pergamus in 
Mysia, the birth-place of Galen. According to the 
same author, he belonged to a respectable family, 
and, after receiving a good preliminary education, 
he studied medicine under Zeno of Cyprus, and 
had for his fellow-pupils Ionicus and Magnus. He 
early acquired a great professional reputation. It 
is not known exactly when or where he became 
acquainted with the emperor Julian, but it was 
probably while that young prince was kept in con¬ 
finement in different places in Asia Minor. He I 
was soon honoured with his confidence and friend- ^ 
ship, and was almost the only person to whom 
Julian imparted the secret of his apostacy from 
Christianity. (Eunap. 1. c. p. 90 ; Julian, ad 
Athen. p. 277, B. ed. 1696.) When Julian was 
raised to the rank of Caesar, and sent into Gaul, 
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Dec. 355, he took Oribasius with him (Julian, I. & 
p. 277, C.; Oribas. op. Phot. IHUioth . Cod. 217) ; 
and in the following year (see Clinton’s Fastt 
Rom.)> on the occasion of some temporary absence, 
addressed to him a letter, which is still extant 
(Epist. 17), and is an evidence both of their inti¬ 
macy and of their devotion to paganism. It was 
while they were in Gaul together that Julian com¬ 
manded Oribasius to make an epitome of Galen’s 
writings, with whith he was So much pleased that 
he imposed upon him the further task of adding to 
the work whatever was most valuable in the other 
medical writers. This he accomplished (though 
not till after Julian had become emperor, a. d. 361) 
in seventy (Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 217) or (accord¬ 
ing to Suidas) in seventy-two books, part of which 
are still extant under the title 2,vvayujyal ’laTpnccd, 
CoUecta Medicinalia , and will be mentioned again 
below. Eunapius seems to say that Oribasius was 
in some way instrumental in raising Julian to the 
throne (fiaoiAia rdv 'lov\iavdv dn-cSei^e), but the 
meaning of the pa99age is doubtful, as the writer 
refers for the particulars of the transaction to one 
of his lost works. He was appointed by the em¬ 
peror, soon after his accession, quaestor of Con¬ 
stantinople (Suid. 1. c.), and sent to Delphi to 
endeavour to restore the oracle of Apollo to its 
former splendour and authority ; but in this mission 
he failed, as the only answer he brought hack was 
that the oracle was no more:— 

Ef/rare t<£ ftaaiAti, x a M a l SaiSaAos av\d. 
OvKtn $o?6os exei KaAvSav, oil paunda batpvrjp 
Ou rrayav AaAeouffaj', aTriaSero Kai \d\ov il5c*>p. 

(Cedren. Hist. Compend. p. 304, ed. 1647.) 

He accompanied Julian in his expedition against 
Persia, and was with him at the time of his death, 
June 26, a. d. 363. (Philostorg. 1 . c.) The suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, Valentinian and Valens, were 
not so favourably disposed towards Oribasius, hut 
confiscated his property, and banished him to some 
nation of “ barbarians” (as they are called)—pro¬ 
bably the Goths: they had even thought of putting 
him to death. The cause of this treatment is not 
mentioned ; his friend Eunapius (who is not a very 
impartial witness) attributes it to envy on .account 
of his reputation (5id ti)j/ ti-nepoxiiv rfis 5 ofys), 
but we may easily suppose the emperors to have 
had some more creditable motive than this, and 
might perhaps bo allowed to conjecture that he had 
made himself obnoxious, either in the discharge of 
his duties as quaestor, or by his enmity against the 
Christians. In his exile Oribasius exhibited 
proofs both of his fortitude and his medical skill, 
whereby he gained such influence and esteem 
among the barbarian kings, that he became one of 
their principal men, while the common people 
looked upon him as almost a god. As Eunapius 
does not mention that the emperors who recalled 
Oribasius were different from those who banished 
him (/. o. p. 173),' it is probable that his exile did 
not last long, and that it ended before the year 
369. After his return he married a lady of good 
family and fortune, and had by her four children, 
one of whom was probably his son Eustathius, to 
whom he addressed his “ Synopsis,” mentioned 
below. He also had his property restored out 
of the public treasury by command of the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, but Eunapius does not specify 
which emperors he means. The date of his death 
is unknown, but he was still living with his 
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four children when Eunapius inserted the account 
of his life in his 44 Vitae Philosophorum et So¬ 
ph isUrum,” that is, at least as late as the year 
395. (See Clinton's Fasti Rom.) Of the per¬ 
sonal character of Oribasius we know little or 
nothing, but it is clear that he was much attached 
to paganism and to the heathen philosophy. He 
was an intimate friend of Eunapius, who praises 
him very highly, and wrote an account of his life. 
He attended the philosopher Chrysanthius on his 
death-bed (Eunap. 1. o. p. 197) ; and there is a 
short letter addressed to him by Isidorus of Pelu- 
sium ( Epist . i. 437, ed. Paris, 1638), and two 
epigrams written in his honour in the Greek An¬ 
thology (ix. 199, and Anthol. Planud. iv. 274, 
vol. ii. p. 106, iii. 295, ed. Tauchn.). He is several 
times quoted by Aetius and Paulus Aegineta. 
Some of his works were translated into Arabic 
(see Wen rich, De Auctor. Graecor. Version. 
Syriac. Arab. &c. p. 295) ; and an abridgement 
of them was made by Theophanes at the com¬ 
mand of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
(See Lambec. Biblioth. Vindob. vi. pp. 261, 264, 
266, ed. Kollar.) 

We possess at present three works of Ori¬ 
basius, which are generally considered to be ge¬ 
nuine. The first of these is called 'Zwaytoya). 
’Iarpneal, Collecta Mcdicinalia , or sometimes 
i E6bopr]Kovrii€i6\os 9 Hebdomecontabiblos (Paul. 
Aegin. lib. i. Praef.), and is the work that was 
compiled (as was said above) at the command of 
Julian, when Oribasius was still a young man. 
It would be impossible to give here an analysis of 
its contents. It contains but little original matter, 
but is very valuable on account of the numerous 
extracts from writers whose works are no longer 
extant. This work had become scarce, on account 
of its bulk, a3 early as the time of Paulus Aegineta 
(Paul. Aegin. 1. c.) ; it was translated into Syriac 
in the ninth century by Honain I bn Ishak and 
Isalbn Yahya, with the title 44 Collectionis Medi- 
cinalis Libri Septunginta" (Wenrich, I. c.) ; but in 
the following century, though Haly Abbas was 
aware of its existence, he says he had never seen 
more than one book out of the seventy. ( Theor. i. 
1, p. 5, ed. 1523.) More than half of this work 
is now lost, and what remains is in some confusion, 
so that it is not easy to specify exactly how many 
books are at present actually in existence ; it is, 
however, believed that we possess twenty-five 
(viz. 1—15, 21, 22, 24, 25, 44—49), with frag¬ 
ments of two others (viz. 50 and 51). The first 
fifteen books were first published in a Latin trans¬ 
lation by J. Papt. Rasarius (together with the 
24th and 25th), Venet. 8vo. without date, but 
before 1555. They were published in Greek and 
Latin by C. F. Matthaei, Mosqu. 1808, 4to., but 
with the omission of all the extracts from Galen, 
ltufus Ephesius, and Dioscoridcs. This edition, 
which is very scarce, is entitled XXI. Veterum 
et Clarorum Medicorum Graecorum vnria Opus¬ 
cule” The first and second books had been 
previously published in Greek and Latin by C. G. 
Gruner, Jenae, 1782, 4to. Books 21 and 22 
were discovered in MS. by Dietz about fifteen years 
ago, but have not hitherto been published, either 
in Greek or Latin. (See Dietz, Schol. in Hippocr. et 
Gal. vol. i. praef.; Daremberg, Rapport adresse a 
M. le Ministre de Z’ Instruction Publiquc , Paris, 
8vo. 1845, p. 7.) Books 24 and 25 treat of 
anatomy, and may perhaps be the work translated 
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into Arabic with the title “ De Membrorum Ana- 
tomia." (Wenrich, l. c.) They were translated 
into Latin by J. Bapt. Rasarius, and published 
together with the first fifteen books. A Greek 
edition appeared at Paris, 1556, 8vo. ap. Guil. 
Morelium, with the title “ Collectaneorum Artis 
Medicae Liber," &c.; and W. Dundass published 
them in Greek and Latin in 1735, 4to. Lugd. 
Bat, with the title “ Oribasii Anatomica ex Li- 
bris Galeni.” Book 44 was published in Greek 
and Latin, with copious notes, by U.C. Bussemaker, 
Groning. 1835,8vo.; having previously appeared in 
Greek, together with books 45, 48, and 49, and 
parts of 50 and 51 (but with the omission of all 
the extracts from Galen and Hippocrates), in the 
fourth volume of Angelo Mai's “ Classici Auctores 
e Vaticanis Codicibus editi." Rom. 1831, 8vo. 
Books 46 and 47 were published by Ant. Cocchi 
at Florence, 1754, fol. in Greek and Latin, with 
the title 44 Graecorum Chirurgici Libri," &c. 
Books 48 and 49 were first published in Latin by 
Vidus Vidius in his "Chirurgia e Graeco in 
Latinnm a se conversa,” &c.; and are to be found 
in Greek, together with fragments of books 50 and 
5], in Angelo Mai’s collection mentioned above. 
It will appear at once, from the above list of the 
editions of the different parts of this work, how 
much we are in want of a critical and uniform 
edition of those books which still remain ; a want 
which (as we learn from M. Daremberg's Rapport , 
quoted above) is likely to be supplied by Dr. Busse¬ 
maker. 

The second work of Oribasius, that is still extant, 
was written probably about thirty years after the 
above, of which it is an abridgment (Svvoipis). 
It consists of nine books, and is addressed to liis 
son Eustathius, for whose use and at whose request 
it was composed. This work was translated into 
Arabic by Honain Ibn Ishak, with the title 44 Ad 
Filiurn suum Eustathium Libri Novem" (Wen¬ 
rich, t. c.), and was known to Ilaly Abbas, who, 
as well as Paulus Aegineta (/. c.), notices the 
omission of several topics which he considered 
ought to have found a place in it. It has never 
been published in Greek, but was translated into 
Latin by J. Bapt. Rasarius, and printed at Venice, 
1554, 8vo. 

The third work of Oribasius is entitled Ed- 
irdpurro, Euporista or De facile Parabilibus , and 
consists of four books. It is addressed to Eu¬ 
napius, probably his friend and biographer, who 
requested Oribasius to undertake the work, though 
Photius says (/. c.) that in his time some copies 
were ascribed to a person of the name of Ku- 
genius. Sprengel doubts (Hist, de la Med.) the 
genuineness of this work, but probably without 
sufficient reason: it appears to be the "smaller” 
work of Oribasius mentioned by Haly Abbas 
(/. c.), and is probably the treatise that was trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Stephanus with the title " De 
Medicamentis Usitatis" (Wenrich, /. c.). Both 
this and the preceding work were intended as 
manuals of the practice of medicine, and are in a 
great measure made up of extracts from his “ Col¬ 
lecta Medicinalia." The Greek text has never 
been printed. The first Latin translation was 
published by J. Sichard, Basil. 1529, fol. at the 
end of his edition of Caelius Aurelianus ; the next 
edition is that by J. Bapt. Rasarius, Venet. 1558, 
8vo., which is more complete than the preceding. 
Rasarius united the 44 Synopsis ad Eustathium," 
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the “ Euporista ad Eunapium,” and the nineteen 
books of the “ Collecta Medicinalia ” that were 
then discovered (including the two treatises “ I)e 
Laqueis ” and “ De Machinamentis ”), and pub¬ 
lished them together, with the title “ Oribasii quae 
restant Omnia,” Basil. 1557, 3 vols. 8vo. They 
are also to be found in H. Stephani “ Medicae 
Artis Principes,” Paris, 1567, fol. The pieces en¬ 
titled 44 De Victus Ratione, per quodlibet Anni 
Tempus” (Basil. 1523, fol.) and 44 De Simplici- 
bus” (Argent. 1533, fol.) are probably extracted 
from his larger works. 

Oribasius is said by Suidas to have been the 
author of some other works which are now lost, 
viz. 1. Tlfpl Ba<nAe<cts, De Reyna; 2. llepl Ilaflaii', 
De Affedibus; and 3. Upos tovs * Anopovvrai tup 
* larpwv , Ad illos quibus Medicorum Copia non 
dutur (or perhaps rather Ad Medicos dubitantes , 
vel inopes Comilii ), which last has been conjectured 
to have been the same work as the 44 Euporista nd 
Eunapium,” mentioned above. 

Besides these works, a commentary on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates goes under the name of 
Oribasius, but is undoubtedly spurious. It was 
first published in Latin by J. Guinterius Ander- 
nacus, Paris, 1533, 8vo., and has been thrice re¬ 
printed. It is probable that the work does not 
exist in Greek, and that it was written by a person 
who made use of a Latin translation of the 44 Syn¬ 
opsis ad Eustathium,” and who composed it with 
the intention of passing it off as the genuine work 
of Oribasius. If so, it is a clumsy forgery, and 
betrays its spurious origin to the most cursory in¬ 
spector, being apparently the work of a Christian, 
and at the same time purporting to be written at 
the command of Ptolemy Euergetes. It has been 
conjectured that it was composed by some physi¬ 
cian belonging to the school of Salerno, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but this is 
certainly too recent, as it is to be found in two 
MSS. at Paris, which are supposed to belong to the 
tenth century. (See Littr^’a Hippocrates , vol. iv. 
p. 443.) 

A further account of Oribasius, especially of his 
medical opinions, may be found in Freind’s Hist, 
of Physic, vol. i.; Haller’s Biblioth . Anat., Biblioth. 
Chirurg ., Biblioth. Botan., and Biblioth, Medic. 
Pract.; Sprengel’s Hist, de la Med.; and in J. F. C. 
Decker's Litterar. Annul, der gesammten Heil- 
kunde , 1825, vol. i., which last work the writer 
has never seen. See also Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 
vol. ix. p. 451, xii. 640, xiii. 353, ed. vet. ; and 
Choulant, Handb. der Bucherkunde fur die Aeliere 
Medicin. [W. A. G.] 

ORl'GENES ('fiptyhys), one of the most emi¬ 
nent of the early Christian writers, not only for 
his intellectual powers and attainments, but also 
for the influence exercised by him on the opinions 
of subsequent ages, and for the dissensions and 
discussions respecting his opinions, which have 
been carried on through many centuries down to 
modern times. 

I. Life. Origen bore, apparently from his birth 
(Euseb. H.E. vi. 14) the additional name of Ada- 
mautius ('ASapaPTtos), though Epiphanius states 
( IJaeres. lxiv. 73) that he assumed it himself. 
Doubtless, the name was regarded by the admirers 
of Origen as significant either of his unwearied 
industry (Hieron. jEp. xliii. ad Marcellam , c. 1. 
vol. i. p. 190 ed Vallars.), or of the irrefragable 
strength of his arguments (Phot. Bill. cod. 118); 
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but these obviously laudatory interpretations of it 
render it improbable that Origen assumed it him¬ 
self, as a boastful temper does not appear to have 
been at all characteristic of him. The names 
“ Chalcenterus ” XaKKtvrtpos (“ brasen-bowels ”) 
given him by Jerome (/. c.), and 44 Chalceutes ” 
Xa\K€vrrjs (“ brasier”), and “Syntactes” Sw'- 
raicrys (“Composer”) conferred upon him by 
others (Epiph. Haeres. lxiii. 1 ; and Tillemont. 
Mem. vol. iii. p. 497), appear to have been mere 
epithets, expressive of his assiduity. As he was 
in his seventeenth year, at the time of his father’s 
death, which occurred apparently in April 203 
(Huet. Origenian. i. 8), in the persecution which 
began in the tenth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Scverus, his birth must be fixed in or 
about a. d. 186. The year 187, given in the 
Chronicon Paschalc , is too late ; and 185, given 
by most modem writers, too early. His father 
was Leonides (AewidSijs), a devout Christian of 
Alexandria. Suidas ($. v. 'CLptyipys) calls him 
44 bishop but his authority, unsupported by any 
ancient testimony, is insufficient to prove his epis¬ 
copal character. Porphyry (npud Euseb. II. E. 
vi. 19) speaks of Origen, with whom he claimed 
to have been acquainted in early life, as having 
been educated a heathen, and afterwards converted 
to Christianity; but, as his acquaintance with Origen 
was apparently very slight, and when Origen was an 
old man, his authority in such a matter is of little 
weight. Leonides gave his son a careful education, 
not only in the usual branches of knowledge, but 
especially in the Scriptures, of which lie made him 
commit to memory and recite a portion every day. 

Origen was a pupil of Clement of Alexandria, 
and he also received some instruction of Pantaenus 
apparently after his return from India. [Pan¬ 
taenus.] He had Alexander, afterwards bishop 
of Jerusalem, for his early friend and fellow- 
student (Alex. ap. Euseb. If. E. vi. 14). 

In the persecution which commenced in the 
tenth year of Scverus (a. d. 202) Leonides was 
imprisoned, and after a time beheaded. Origen 
was anxious to share with his father the glory of 
martyrdom ; and when this desire was frustrated 
by the watchfulness of his mother, who, after 
vainly entreating him to give up his purpose, hid 
away all his clothes, and so prevented him from 
leaving home, he wrote a letter to his father, 
exhorting him to steadfastness, in the words 44 See 
that thou changest not thy- mind for our sakes.” 
By the death of Leonides, his widow, with Origen 
and six younger sons, was reduced to destitution, 
the property of the martyr having been confiscated. 
Origen was, however, received into the house of a 
wealthy female, then living at Alexandria, who had, 
among her inmates at the time, one Paul of Antioch, 
whom she regarded as a 6on, who was in bad 
repute on account of his heretical opinions. Ne- 
ander calls him a Gnostic. His eloquence, however, 
attracted a considerable audience, not only of those 
who sympathised in his views, but of the orthodox ; 
yet Origen refused to unite in prayer with him, 
44 detesting,” as he has somewhere expressed it, 
<4 heretical teachings.” (Euseb. II. E. vi. 2.) This 
repugnance probably quickened his efforts to be¬ 
come independent, and his ardent application to 
study enabled him soon to extricate himself from 
difficulty by becoming a teacher of the branches of 
education comprehended under tho epithet “gram¬ 
matical” (t<£ ypapparued). (Euseb. ibid.) His 
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attainment!* included, according to Jerome (De 
Vir. lllustr. c. 54) and Gregory Thuamaturgus 
( Paneg. in Origen. c. 7, 8, 9), ethics, grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectics or logic, geometry, arithmetic, 
music, and an acquaintance with the tenets of the 
various philosophical sects ; to which may be added 
an acquaintance with the Hebrew language, a rare 
acquisition among the Christians of those days. 
It is probable, however, that several of these 
attainments were made later in life than the time 
of which we are now speaking. His knowledge 
of Hebrew was most likely of later date ; from 
whom he acquired it is not clear. He often quotes 
(vid. Hieronym. in Rufin. lib. i., Ojyera, vol. iv. 
pars ii. col. 363, cd. Benedict, vol. ii. pars i. ed. 
Vallars.) Iluillus, a patriarch of the Jews, of whom 
nothing appears to be known ; but whether he 
was Origen’s instructor in the Hebrew language 
is only conjecture. If Origen was, as Porphyry 
(ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 19) and Theodoret {Graccar. 
Auction. Curat, lib. vi. Opera, vol. iv. p. 573, ed. 
Sirmond. p. 869. ed Schulze) affirm, a hearer of 
Ammonius Saccas [Ammonius Saccas], it was 
probably at a later period, when he attended a 
lecturer on philosophy, whom he does not name, 
to gain an acquaintance with the Greek philosophy. 
(Origen. ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 19.) Epiphanius 
(/lucres, lxiv. 1) says that perhaps he studied 
at Athens; but it is not likely that he visited 
that city in early life, though he was there when 
he travelled into Greece many years afterward. 

Within a very short time after he had com¬ 
menced teacher of grammar, he was applied to by 
some heathens who desired instruction in Chris¬ 
tianity. The first of those who applied to him 
were Plutarchus, who suffered martyrdom at 
Alexandria very shortly after, and his brother 
Heraclas, who became in the sequel Origen’s 
assistant and successor in the office of Catechist, 
and afterward bishop of Alexandria. At the time 
of their application to Origen, the office of Catechist 
was vacant through the dispersion of the clergy 
consequent on the persecution ; and Demetrius, the 
bishop, shortly after appointed Origen, though only 
in his eighteenth year, to the office^ The young 
teacher showed a zeal and self-denial beyond his 
years. The persecution was still raging ; but he 
shrunk not from giving every support and encou¬ 
ragement to those who suffered, frequently at the 
risk of lu's life. The number of those who resorted 
to him as Catechist continually increased ; and, 
deeming his profession as teacher of grammar incon¬ 
sistent with his sacred work, he gave it up ; and 
that he might not, in the failure of this source of 
income, become dependent on others, he sold all his 
books of secular literature, and lived for many years 
on an income of four oboli a day derived from the 
proceeds of the sale. His course of life was of the 
most rigorously ascetic character. His food, and his 
periods of sleep, which he took, not in a bed, but 
on the bare ground, were restricted within the nar¬ 
rowest limits ; and, understanding literally the 
precepts of the Lord Jesus Christ, not to have two 
coats and to take no shoes (Matt. x. 10.), he went 
for many years barefoot, by which and by other 
austerities he had nearly ruined his health. The 
same ascetic disposition, and the same tendency to 
interpret to the letter the injunctions of the Scrip¬ 
tures, led him to a strange act of self-mutilation, in 
obedience to what he regarded as the recommend¬ 
ation of Christ. (Matt. xix. 12.) He was in- 
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fluenced to this act also by the consideration of his 
own youth, and by the circumstance that his 
catechumens were of both sexes. He wished, 
however, to conceal what he had done, and ap¬ 
pears to have been much confused when it was 
divulged ; but the bishop Demetrius, respecting 
his motive, exhorted him to take courage, though 
he did not hesitate, at a subsequent period, to 
make it a matter of severe accusation against him. 
(Euseb. IT. E. vi. 3, 8 ; Epiphan. Haeres. lxiv. 3 ; 
Hieron. Epist. 65, ed. vett., 41, ed. Benedict., 84, 
ed. Vallars.) Origen himself ( Comment . in Mutt. 
tom. xv. 1) afterwards repudiated this literal under¬ 
standing of our Lord’s words. 

With the death of Severus (a. d. 211), if not 
before, the persecution (in which Plutarchus and 
others of Origen’s catechumens had perished) 
ceased ; and Origen, anxiously desiring to become 
acquainted with the church at Rome, visited the 
imperial city during the papacy of Zephyrinus, 
which extended, according to Tillemont, from 
a. d. 201, or 202, to 218. Tillemont and Ne- 
ander place this visit in a.d. 211 or 212. He 
made however a very short stay; and when he 
returned to Alexandria (Euseb. H. E. vi. 14), find¬ 
ing himself unable to discharge alone the duties of 
Catechist, and to give the attention which he desired 
to biblical studies, he gave up a part of his catechu¬ 
mens (who flocked to him from morning till evening) 
to the care of his early pupil Heraclas. It was pro¬ 
bably about this time that he began to devote him¬ 
self to the study of the Hebrew language (Euseb. 
H.E. vi. 15, 16) ; and also to the study of the 
Greek philosophy, his eminence in which is ad¬ 
mitted by Porphyry (ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 19), 
that he might instruct and refute the heretics and 
heathens, who, attracted by his growing reputation, 
resorted to him to test his attainments, or to profit 
by them. Among those who thus resorted to him 
was one Ambrosius, or Ambrose, a Valcntinian, 
according to Eusebius {H.E. vi. 18) ; a Mar- 
cionite, or a Sabellian, according to other accounts 
reported by Epiphanius {Haeres. lxiv. 3) ; at any 
rate a dissenter of some kind from the orthodox 
church ; a man of wealth, rank, and earnestness of 
character. Origen convinced him of his error ; 
and Ambrose, grateful for the benefit, became the 
great supporter of Origen in his biblical labours, de¬ 
voting his wealth to his service, and supplying him 
with more than seven amanuenses to write from 
his dictation, and as many transcribers to make 
fair copies of his works. (Euseb. If. E, vi. 23.) 
About this time he undertook a journey into 
Petraea, the Roman Arabia, at the request of the 
governor of that province, who, wishing to confer 
with him on some matter not specified, had de¬ 
spatched an officer with letters to the governor of 
Egypt and the bishop of Alexandria, requesting 
Origen might be sent to him. After a short ab¬ 
sence on this business, he returned to Alexandria. 
It was perhaps on this visit that he heard Hippo- 
lytus preach [Hippolytus, No. 1]. After a time 
he again left Alexandria on account of a serious 
disturbance which arose there ; and, not deeming 
himself safe in any part of Egypt, withdrew to 
Caesareia in Palestine. Huet (Origeniana, lib. i. 
c. ii. § 6), Tillemont, and others identify the 
tumult (Eusebius calls it “ the war”) which com¬ 
pelled Origen to quit Alexandria, with the slaugh¬ 
ter of the people of that city by Caracalla. [Caua- 
calla.] If this conjecture ie admitted, it enables 
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us to assign to Origen’s removal the date a. d. 
216. At Caesareia he received the most respectful 
treatment. Though not yet ordained to the priest¬ 
hood, he was invited to expound the Scriptures, 
and to discourse publicly in the church. Theo- 
ctistus, bishop of Caesareia, and Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, the latter of whom had been a fellow- 
student of Origen, were among the prelates at 
whose invitation he was induced thus to come for¬ 
ward : and when Demetrius of Alexandria, who 
was growing jealous of Origen, objected to it as 
an unheard of irregularity, that a layman should 
preach before bishops, they vindicated him by 
citing several precedents. It was perhaps during 
this visit to Palestine that Origen rnet with one of 
the Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
Editio Quinta or Sexta, which he published in his 
Hexaplay and which is said to have been found in 
a wine jar at Jericho. He returned to Alexandria, 
apparently about the end of Caracalla’s reign, at 
the desire of Demetrius, who sent some deacons of 
his church to hasten him home (Euseb. //. E . vi. 
19). lie returned with zeal to the discharge of 
his office of Catechist, and to the diligent pursuit of 
his biblical labours. 

His next journey was into Greece. Eusebius 
(H. E . vi. 23) describes the occasion in general 
terms, as being ecclesiastical business, but Iiufinus 
(In versione Eusebii , 1. c.) and Jerome (JJe Vir. 
Illustr. c. 54) more exactly describe the object as 
being the refutation of heretics who were increasing 
there. Passing through Palestine on his way, he 
was ordained presbyter by his friends, Theoctistus 
and Alexander, and the other bishops of that pro¬ 
vince, at Caesareia. This aroused again the jealousy 
of Demetrius, and led to a decisive rupture between 
him and Origen, who, however, completed his jour¬ 
ney, in the course of which he probably met with a 
Greek version of the 0. T. (the .Scuta or Quinta 
Editio of his Hcxaplu ), which had been discovered 
by one of his friends at Nicopolis, in Epeirus, near 
the Promontory of Actium, on the Ambraeian Gulf 
(Synopsis Sacrue Scripturae , Athanasio adscripta). 
Possibly it was on this journey that Origen had the 
interview with Mammaea, mother of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, mentioned by Eusebius (H. E. 
vi. 21). Mammaea was led by the curiosity which 
Origen’s great reputation had excited, to solicit an 
interview with him when she was at Antioch. 
Tillemont places this interview at an earlier period, 
a. d. 218, Huet in a. u. 223; but the date is 
altogether uncertain. The journey of Origen into 
Greece is placed by Eusebius, as we understand the 
passage, in the episcopate of Pontianus at Rome, 
which extended from a. d. 230, or, according to 
other accounts, from 233 to 235, and of Zebinus at 
Antioch from a. d. 228 to 237 ; but Tillemont and 
Huet interpret the passage so as to fix the ordina¬ 
tion of Origen in a. d. 228, about the time when 
Zebinus of Antioch succeeded Philetus. We are 
disposed to place it in a. n. 230. 

Oil his return to Alexandria, he had to encounter 
the open enmity of Demetrius. The remembrance 
of incidents of the former part of his life was 
revived and turned to his disadvantage. His self- 
mutilation, which had been excused at the time, 
was now urged against him ; and a passage in 
Epiphanius (flaeres. lxiv. 2) gives reason to think 
that a charge of having offered incense to heathen 
deities was also brought against him. Eusebius 
lias omitted the account of the steps taken by 
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Demetrius against Origen from his Ecclesiastical 
History , on the ground that they were related in 
the Defence of Origen ('Ttr^p ’Clpiyivovs dwoAoyia^ 
Apologia pro Origene) drawn up by Pamphilusand 
Eusebius ; and the loss of this defence has deprived 
us of the most trustworthy account of these trans¬ 
actions. However, we learn from Photius, who 
has preserved (Bib/. Cod. 118) a notice of the lost 
work, that a council of Egyptian prelates and pres¬ 
byters was held by Demetrius, in which it was 
determined that Origen should leave Alexandria, 
and not be allowed either to reside or to teach 
there. His office of Catechist devolved or was 
bestowed on his colleague Heraclas. His ordina¬ 
tion, however, was not invalidated, and indeed the 
passage in Photius seems to imply that the coun¬ 
cil expressly decided that he should retain his 
priesthood. But Demetrius was determined that 
he should not retain it; and, in conjunction with 
certain Egyptian prelates, creatures, it would ap¬ 
pear, of his own, he pronounced his degradation. 
Origen had probably, before this second sentence, 
retired from Alexandria into Palestine, where he 
was welcomed and protected, and where he taught 
and preached with great reputation. It was, per¬ 
haps, mortification at having failed to crush Origen 
that led Demetrius to take the further step of ex¬ 
communicating him, and to write to the bishops of 
all parts of the world to obtain their concurrence in 
the sentence. Such was the deference already paid 
to the see of Alexandria, and to the decision of the 
Egyptian bishops, that, except in Palestine and 
the adjacent countries, Arabia and Phoenicia, in 
Greece, and perhaps in Cappadocia, where Origen 
was personally known and respected, the condem¬ 
nation appears to have obtained general assent. 
Even the bishop and clergy of Rome joined in the 
general cry. (Hieron. Epist. 29, ed. Benedict., 33, 
ed. Yallars. and apud Rufin. Invediv. ii. 19, ed. 
Vallars.) It is probable that Origen’s unpopu¬ 
larity arose from the obnoxious character of some 
of his opinions, and was increased by the circum¬ 
stance that even in his life-time (Hieron. In Rufin. 
ii. 18) his writings were seriously corrupted. It 
appears also that the indiscretion of Ambrosius had 
published some things which were not designed for 
general perusal. (Hieron. Epist. 65, ed. vett., 41, 
ed. Benedict., 84, ed. Vallars. c. 10.) But what was 
the specific ground of his exile, deposition, and ex¬ 
communication is not clear ; it is probable that the 
immediate and only alleged ground was the irregu¬ 
larity of his ordination ; and that whatever things in 
his writings were capable of being used to his pre¬ 
judice, were employed to excite odium against him, 
and so to obtain general concurrence in the pro¬ 
ceedings of his opponents. Possibly the story of 
his apostasy, mentioned by Epiphanius, was circu¬ 
lated at the same time, and for the same object. 

Origen was, meanwhile, secure at Caesareia, 
where he preached almost daily in the church. He 
wrote a letter in vindication of himself to some 
friends at Alexandria, in which he complains of 
the falsification of his writings. According to 
Jerome (In Rufin . ii. 18), he severely handled 
(laceret) Demetrius, and w inveighed against (iw- 
vehatur ) the bishops and clergy of the whole 
world,” expressing his disregard of their excommu¬ 
nication of him: but from some quotations from 
the letter it appears to have been written in a 
milder and more forgiving spirit than Jerome’s 
description would lead us to expect* Demetrius 
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died about this time. Tillemont places his death 
in the same year as Origen’s expulsion, viz. a. i>. 
231, correcting in a note the errors of Eusebius, in 
his Chronicon , as to the dates of these events. 
Ileraclas succeeded Demetrius ; but though he had 
been the friend, pupil, and colleagueof Origen, the 
change produced no benefit to the latter: the 
Egyptian clergy were too deeply committed to the 
course into which Demetrius had led them, to allow 
them to retract, and Origen remained in exile till 
his death. About this time he met with Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, afterwards bishop of Neocaesareia 
[Gregorius Thaumaturgus], and his brother 
Athenodorus, who were then youths pursuing their 
studies. They both became his pupils, and the 
former of them his panegyrist. (Greg. Thaumat, 
Pancgyrica Oratio in Origen. § 5.) Maximin, who 
had murdered the emperor Alexander Severus 
(a. d. 235) and succeeded to the throne, now com¬ 
menced a persecution of the church in which Origen's 
friend Ambrose, who had also settled at Caesareia, 
where he had become a deacon, and Protoctetus, 
a presbyter of the same church, were involved. 
Origen, to encourage them to brave death for the 
truth, composed his treatise ITepi Maprupfou, De 
Martyrio. They escaped, however, with life. 
Origen himself is thought to have been at this time 
at Caesareia in Cappadocia, where Firmilianus the 
bishop was his friend: for he appears to have been 
concealed two years, during some persecution, in 
the house of a wealthy lady of the Cappadocian 
Caesareia, named Juliana (Pallad. Ilistor. Lausiae. 
c. 147 ; comp. Tillemont, Mem. vol. iii. p. 542, 
and Huet, Origenian. lib. i. c. iii. § 2), from whom 
he received several works of Symmachus, the 
Greek translator of the Old Testament. (Pallad. 
l.c.; Euseb. //. E. vi. 17.) If his journey into 
Cappadocia be placed in the reign of Maximin, he 
probably returned about the time of Maximin’s 
death (a. d. 238) to Caesareia in Palestine, and 
there continued, preaching daily and steadily pur¬ 
suing his biblical studies, composing his commen¬ 
taries on the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel and on 
the Canticles (Euseb. IF. E. vi. 32), and labouring 
also at his Hexapla . These labours were hardly in¬ 
terrupted by a journey into Greece ; for he continued 
his works when on his travels, and finished his com¬ 
mentary on Ezekiel and commenced that on the 
Canticles at Athens. (Euseb. ibid.) The date of 
this second journey into Greece is doubtful. 
According to Suidas (s. v. *{lpiy4viis) the com¬ 
mentary on Ezekiel was composed when Origen was 
in his sixtieth year, i. e. in a. d. 245, and Eusebius 
(H. E. vi. 32) says it was finished at Athens ; 
but Tillemont infers from the order of events in 
the narrative of Eusebius that the journey took 
place before the death of the emperor Gordian III. 
(a. d. 244). If Tilleraont’s inference is sound, we 
must reject the statement of Suidas ; and we must 
also place before the death of Gordian, the visit 
which Origen made to Bostra in Arabia (Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 33), and his restoration to the* then 
orthodox belief of Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, who 
had propagated some notions respecting our Lord's 
pre-existent nature, which were deemed heretical. 
[Beryllus.] During the reign of Philippus the 
Arabian (a. d. 244 — 249), Origen wrote his reply 
to the Epicurean Celsus, and his commentaries on 
the twelve minor prophets, and on the Gospel of 
Matthew ; also a number of letters, among which 
were one to the emperor Philippus, one to the 
VOL. III. 
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empress Severn his wife, and others to Fabianus, 
bishop of Rome, and other leading ecclesiastics, to 
correct their misconceptions respecting himself. 
He made also a third journey into Arabia, where 
he convinced some persons of their error in be¬ 
lieving that the soul died with the body and was 
raised again with it; and repressed the rising 
heresy of the Elcesaitae, who asserted, among other 
things, that to deny the faith in a time of persecu¬ 
tion was an act morally indifferent, and supported 
their heresy by a book which they affirmed to have 
fallen from heaven. (Euseb. vi. 36, 37, 38.) 

But the life of this laborious and self-denying 
Christian was drawing near its close. With the 
reign of Decius (a. d. 249—251) came a renewal 
of persecution [Decius], and the storm fell fiercely 
upon Origen. His friend Alexander of Jerusalem 
died a martyr : and he was himself imprisoned and 
tortured, though his persecutors carefully avoided 
such extremities as would have released him by 
death. His tortures, which he himself exactly 
described in his letters, are related somewhat 
vaguely by Eusebius. (Euseb. H.E. vi. 39.) How¬ 
ever, he survived the persecution, which ceased 
upon, if not before, the death of Decius (a. d. 251). 
He received during, or after, the persecution a 
letter on martyrdom from Dionysius, who had now 
succeeded Heraclas in the see of Alexandria. 
[Dionysius, No. 2.] Whatever prospect this 
letter might open of reconciliation with the Alex¬ 
andrian Church was of little moment now. Origen 
was worn out with years, labours, and sufferings. 
He had lost by death his great friend and sup¬ 
porter Ambrosiue, who had not bequeathed any 
legacy to sustain him during what might remain 
of life. But poverty had been through life the 
state which Origen had voluntarily chosen, and it 
mattered but little to him that ho was left desti¬ 
tute for the brief remainder of his pilgrimage. 
After the persecution, according to Epiphanius, he 
left Caesareia for Jerusalem, and afterwards went 
to Tyre. He died in a. d. 253, or, at the latest, 
early in 254, in his sixty-ninth year, at Tyre, in 
which city he was buried. (Hieron. De Virtu 
IUustr. c. 54.) His sufferings in the Decian per¬ 
secution appear to have hastened his end, and gave 
rise to the statement, supported by the respectable 
authority of the martyr Pamphilus and others of 
the generation succeeding Origen’s own time, that 
he had died a martyr in Caesareia during the 
persecution. This statement, as Photius observes, 
could be received only by denying the genuineness 
of the letters purporting to have been written by 
Origen after the persecution had ceased. (Phot. 
Bill. Cod. 118.) It is remarkable that Eusebius 
does not distinctly record his death. 

There are few of the early fathers of whom we 
have such full information as of Origen, and there 
are none whose characters are more worthy of our 
esteem. His firmness in-time of persecution ; his 
unwearied assiduity both in his office of catechist 
and his studies as a biblical scholar and theolo¬ 
gian ; his meekness under the injurious usage he 
received from Demetrius and other members of 
the Alexandrian church; the steadfastness of his 
friendship with Ambrose, Alexander of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and others; and his general piety and self- 
denial, entitle him to our highest respect. His 
bitterest enemies respected his character, and have 
borne honourable testimony to his worth. The 
chief ancient authorities for his life have been cited 
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in the course of the article. Their notices have 
been collected and arranged by various modern 
writers: as Huet ( Origeniana, lib. i.); Cave 
(Apostolici, or Lives of the Primitive Fathers , 
and Hist . Litt. ad a.d. 230, vol. i. p. 112, ed. 
Oxon. 1740—3) ; Doucin (Hist. De VOrigenisme , 
liv. i. ii.); Tillemont ( Memoires, vol. iii. p. 494, 
&c.) ; Dupin ( Nouvelle Biblioth. Trois Premiers 
Sidcles, vol. i. p. 326, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1698, &c.); 
Oudin (De Scriptorib. Ecdes. vol. i. col. 231, &c.); 
Ceillier (Auteurs Sacres, vol. ii. p. 584); Fabricius 
( Bill. Graec. vol. vii. p. 201, &c.); and Neander 
(Church History , vol. ii. p. 376, &c. Rose's trans¬ 
lation). 

Works. I. Editions of the Old Testament. 
Origen prepared two editions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, known respectively as Tetrapla , “ The Four- 
fold,” and Hexapla , “ The Six-fold To the latter 
the names Octapla , “ The Eightfold and En- 
neapla, “ The Ninefold have been sometimes 
given ; but the last name is not found in any 
ancient writer. There is a difference also in the 
form of these names. Origen himself, Eusebius, and 
Jerome use the plural forms rerpaTrXd, Tetrapla , and 
ffairAa, Hexapla; but later writers use the sin¬ 
gular forms, rerpanhovy, Tetraplum , and 4^an\ovy, 
Hexaplum. Epiphanius, in one place, speaks of 
4£airAa$ rds j8i§Aous, Sextuplices Libros. The 
names rerpaciXiSov, i^aciAiSoy, dtcracriKidov, Qua¬ 
druple# Columna (s. pagina ), Sextuple# Columna , 
Octuple# Columna were also applied to the work 
by ancient writers. In one citation the name rd 
TrevraciXiSov, Quintuple# Columna, is found. In 
some cases a book of Scripture is cited thus: 
^airAovr ’lepcptas. Sextuple# Hieremias , i. e. “ Je¬ 
remiah in the Hexapla But this multiplicity of 
names must not mislead the reader into the supposi¬ 
tion that Origen prepared more than the two works, 
known respectively as the Tetrapla and Hexapla . 
Which of the two was first published has been a 
subject of great dispute with the learned. The 
text of Eusebius (H. E. vi. 16, ad fin.) is not set¬ 
tled in the place which refers to this point, nor 
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would be decisive if it was. Montfaucon (Praelinu 
in Hexapla , c. iii.) has cited some passages from 
Origen and other writers, which indicate the pri¬ 
ority of the Tetrapla ; and the supposition that the 
less complete and elaborate work was the earlier is 
the more probable, especially if we receive the testi¬ 
mony of Epiphanius, that the Hexapla was finished 
at Tyre, during the time that Origen resided there. 
For as that residence appears to have extended only 
from the close of the Decian persecution to his 
death, it is not likely that he would have had 
either time or energy to publish the Tetrapla , though 
it would, indeed, have been only a portion of the 
Hexapla separated from the rest of the work. 

The Hexapla consisted of several copies of the 
Old Testament, Bix in some parts, seven in others, 
eight in others, and nine in a few, ranged in parallel 
columns. The first column to the right contained 
the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters, (i. e. those 
now in use, not the more ancient Samaritan letters,) 
the second the same text in Greek characters, the 
third the version of Aquila, the fourth that of 
Symmachus, the fifth the Septuagint, the sixth the 
version of Theodotion, the proximity of these several 
versions to the columns containing the Hebrew 
text being determined by their more close and 
literal adherence to the original; and the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth columns being occupied by three 
versions, known from their position in this work 
as r) Tcifiirn) Kal d kcu r) iSSSprj 4 kS6<T€is, 
Quinta , Sexta , et Septima Editiones , i. e. versions. 
Each of the first six columns contained all the books 
of the Old Testament, and these six complete 
columns gave to the work its title Hexapla: the 
other columns contained only some of the books, and 
principally the poetical books, and from them the 
work derived the titles of Octapla and Enneapla , 
which were therefore only partially applicable. The 
assertion that the title Hexapla was given to the 
work on account of its having six Greek versions, 
we believe to be erroneous. We give as a specimen 
a passage from Habakkuk ii. 4, which is found in 
all the columns. 
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The Tetrapla contained the four versions, the 
Septuagint, and those of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. Of the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, an account is given under their re¬ 
spective names, and of the Septuagint there is a brief 
notice under Aristeas, Of the three remaining 
versions we give here a brief account The Quinta 
Editio, according to Epiphanius (De Mensuris et 
Ponderib,, c. 17,18), and the author of the Synopsis 
S. Scriptural, which is ascribed to Athanasius, was 
found at Jericho in a wine jar, by one of the learned 
men of Jerusalem ; and Epiphanius adds the date 
of the discovery, the seventh year of Caracalla 
(a. d. 217 or 218}. The Editio Sexto, according to 
the same authorities, was also found in a wine jar 


at Nicopolis, on the Amhracian gulf, in the reign 
of Alexander Severus. These dates would accord 
respectively with the time of Origen's first visits to 
Palestine and to Greece. Ancient writers, however, 
differ as to the discovery of these versions. Ac¬ 
cording to one passage in Jerome (Prologus in 
Exposit. Cantic, Canticor . secundum Origen.), Origen 
himself stated, that the Quinta Editio was found 
at Nicopolis: according to Zonaras (Annal. xii. 11), 
the Septima was found at Jericho ; and according 
to NicephoruB Callisti, both the Sexta and Septima 
were found there. Eusebius states that one of the 
versions was found at Jericho and one at Nicopolis, 
but does not give their numbers. The difference 
between these authorities is owing more probably 
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to the carelessness or mistake of the writers or 
transcribers, than to any variation in the order of 
the versions in different copies of the Hexapla; for 
this appears to have been so fixed as to have sug¬ 
gested the common mode of referring to them by 
their place in the arrangement. The Quinta , Sexta y 
&c. versions, are anonymous; at least the authors 
are not known. Jerome ( Adv . Rujin. ii. 34, 
ed. Vallars.) calls the authors of the Quinta and 
Scxta^ Jews ; yet a citation from the Editio Sexta , 
which citation Jerome himself has.given in Latin, 
shows that the author of that version was a Chris¬ 
tian. Josephus, author of the Hypomnesticon [Jo¬ 
sephus, No. 12] mentions a current report that 
the author of the Editio Quinta was a woman. 
The author of the Editio Septima was probably a 
Jew. (Montfauc. Praelim. in Hexapla , cap. viii. 
§ 5.) These three versions are far less literal 
than the other four versions; the Sexta , in parti¬ 
cular, has some amplifications of most unauthorized 
character. 

Beside the compilation and arrangement of so 
valuable a critical apparatus as these versions, 
Origen added marginal notes, containing, among 
other things, an explanation of the Hebrew names. 
There is reason to think that he occasionally gave 
in his marginal notes a Greek version of the read¬ 
ings of the Syriac and Samaritan versions, of the 
former in various books, of the latter in the Penta¬ 
teuch only. Certainly such readings are found, not 
only in extant MS. where the Hexapla is cited, 
but in the citations of it by the fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. It is to be observed also that 
Origen did not content himself with giving the 
text of the Septuagint as it stood in his own time, 
deeming it to have been much corrupted by the 
carelessness or unscrupulous alterations or additions 
or omissions of transcribers. (Origen. Comment, in 
Matth. apud Hodium, De Text. Oriyinalibus , lib. iii. 
c. iv. § 8.) He amended the text chiefly by the 
aid of Theodotion’s version, allowing the received 
reading to remain, but marking his proposed alter¬ 
ations or additions with an asterisk (*), and pre¬ 
fixing an obelus () to such words or passages as 
he thought should be omitted. The use of another 
mark, the lemniscus ( -— or -j—), which he is 
said to have employed, can only be conjectured : 
the account of its U6e given by Epiphanius (De 
Mensur. et Ponderib. c. viii.), is evidently erroneous. 
Origen’s revision of the text of the Septuagint was 
regarded by succeeding generations as the standard ; 
it was frequently transcribed, and Latin, Syriac, 
and Arabic versions made from it. 

In the preparation of this most laborious and 
valuable work, Origen was encouraged by the ex¬ 
hortations and supported by the wealth of his 
friend Ambrose. It is probable that, from the 
labour and cost required, comparatively few tran¬ 
scripts were ever made ; though there were a suffi¬ 
cient number for the leading ecclesiastical writers 
of succeeding ages to have access to it; as Pam- 
philus, Eusebius of Caesareia, (these two are said to 
have corrected the text of the work, and Eusebius 
added Scholia ,) Athanasius, Theodorus of Hera- 
cleia, the Arian, Diodorus of Tarsus, Epiphanius, 
Rufinus, Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Proco¬ 
pius of Gaza, &c. Others of the fathers employed 
the work less frequently; and some borrowed their 
acquaintance with its various readings from the 
citations of their predecessors. Origen’s own copies 
of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, with the corrections 
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and Scholia of Origen himself and of Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, long remained in the library of the 
marty r Pamphilus at Caesareia; and were probably 
destroyed in the Beventh century, either at the 
capture of that city by Chosroes II. the Persian, or 
its subsequent capture by the Saracens. The few 
transcripts that were made have perished also, and 
the work, as compiled by Origen, has been long lost. 
Numerous fragments have, however, been preserved 
in the writings of the fathers. Many of these, con¬ 
taining scraps of the versions of Aquila and the other 
Greek translators, collected by Petrus Morinus, were 
inserted by Flaminius Nobilius in the beautiful and 
valuable edition of the Septuagint, fol. Rome, 1587. 
These fragments, and some additional ones, with 
learned notes, were prepared for publication by Jo¬ 
annes Drusiu9, and published after his death with 
this title, Veterum Interpretum Graecorum in totum 
V. T. Fragmenta , 4to. Amheim, 1622. But the 
most complete edition is that of the learned Bene¬ 
dictine Montfaucon— Hexaplorum Oriyenis quae 
supersunt , 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1714. Montfaucon re¬ 
tained the arrangement of the versions adopted by 
Origen, and also his asterisks and obeli, wherever 
they were found in the MSS. employed for the 
edition ; and added a Latin version both to the 
Hebrew text (for which he employed that of 
Santes Pagninus or of Arias Montanus with slight 
alterations, and also the Vulgate), and to the Greek 
versions. He prefixed a valuable Praefatio and Prae - 
liminaria , to which we have been much indebted, 
and added to the edition several Anccdota, or unpub¬ 
lished fragments of Origen and others, and a Greek 
and a Hebrew Lexicon to the Hexapla. An edi¬ 
tion based on that of Montfaucon was published in 
2 vols. 8 vo. Leipzig and Lubec, 1769,1770, under the 
editorship of C. F. Bahrdt: it omitted the Hebrew 
text in Greek letters, the Latin versions, th eJnec- 
dota, or previously unpublished extracts from Origen 
and others, and many of the notes. Bahrdt pro¬ 
fessed to correct the text, and increased it by some 
additional fragments ; and he added notes of his 
own to those which he retained of Montfaucon’s. 
Bahrdt’s preface intimated his purpose of preparing 
a Lexicon to the work, but it is not subjoined to 
the copy now before us, nor can we find that it was 
ever published. 

II. ’E^Tjyrjr ind, Exeyetical works. These compre¬ 
hend three classes. (Hieronym. Praef. in Translat. 
HomU. Oriyen. in Jerem. et Ezech.) 1. T<fpoi, which 
Jerome renders Volumina , containing ample com¬ 
mentaries, in which he gave full scope to his intel¬ 
lect 2. Scholia; brief notes on detached 

passages, designed to clear up obscurities and re¬ 
move difficulties. 3. Homiliae , popular expositions, 
delivered chiefly at Caesareia ; and in the latter part 
of his life (i. e. after his sixtieth year, a. d. 246), 
extemporaneously, being taken down at the time 
of delivery by persons employed for the purpose. 
Of the T 6poi there are few remains. Of the 
Scholia a number have been collected chiefly from 
the citations of the fathers, and are given by 
Delarue under the title of *Eic\oyal f Seleda . Of 
the Homiliae a few are extant in the original, and 
many more in the Latin versions (not very faithful 
however) of Rufinus, Jerome, and others. Our 
space does not allow us to give an enumeration of 
Origen’s Exegetical works, but they will be found 
in Delarue’s edition of his works. 

In his various expositions Origen sought to 
extract from the Sacred Writings their historical, 
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mystical or prophetical, and moral significance. 
(Grig. Homil. XVII. in Genesim , c. 1.) His 
desire of finding continually a mystical sense led 
him frequently into the neglect of the historical 
sense, and even into the denial of its truth. This 
capital fault has at all times furnished ground for 
depreciating his labours, and has no doubt ma¬ 
terially diminished their value: it must not, how¬ 
ever, be supposed that his denial of the historical 
truth of the Sacred Writings is more than occasional, 
or that it has been carried out to the full extent 
which some of his accusers (for instance, Eusta¬ 
thius of Antioch) have charged upon him. His 
character as a commentator is thus summed up 
by the acute Richard Simon (Hist. Critique des 
Prindpauoo Commentateurs du N. T. ch. iii.): — 
“ Origen is every where too long and too much 
given to digressions. He commonly says every 
thing which occurs to him with respect to some 
word that he meets with, and he affects great 
refinement in his speculations (il affecte de pa- 
roitre subtil dans ses inventions), which often leads 
him to resort to airy (sublimes) and allegorical 
meanings. But notwithstanding these faults, wo 
find in his Commentaries on the New Testament 
profound learning and an extensive acquaintance 
with every thing respecting religion ; nor is there 
any writer from whom we can learn so well as 
from him what the ancient theology was. He had 
carefully read a great number of writers of whom 
we now scarcely know the names.” His proneness to 
allegorical and mystical interpretations was probably 
derived from, at least strengthened by, his study of 
Plato, and others of the Greek philosophers. 

III. Other Works. The exegetical writings of 
Origen might well have been the sole labour of a 
long life devoted to literature. They form, how¬ 
ever, only a part of the works of this indefatigable 
father. Epiphanius affirms (Haeres. lxiv. 63) that 
common report assigned to him the composition of 
“ sii thousand books ” (i^uKtcrx^iovs &l6\ous) ; 
and the statement, which is repeated again and 
again by the Byzantine writers, though itself an 
absurd exaggeration, may be taken as evidence of 
his exuberant authorship. Jerome compares him 
to Varro, the most fertile author among the Latins 
(Hieron. ad Paulam Epistol. 29, ed. Benedictin, 
33, ed. Vallars., et apud Rufin. Invectiv. lib. ii. 19), 
and states that he surpassed him and all other 
writers, whether Latin or Greek, in the number 
and extent of his works. Of his miscellaneous 
works the following only are known : — 

J, *Eirt<rTo\of, Epistolae . Origen wrote many 
letters, of which Eusebius collected as many as 
he could find extant, to the number of more than 
a hundred ( H.E . vi. 36). Most of them have 
long since perished. Delarue has given (vol. i. 
p. I—32) those, whether entire or fragmentary, 
which remain. 

2. Tltfl dvaffTdfffws, De Resurrectione. Euse¬ 
bius says this work was in two books ( H. E. vi. 
24),'and was written at Alexandria before the 
Commentaries on the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Sn which they are referred to. Jerome (ibid.) 
adds that he wrote two other Dialogi de Rcsur - 
redione; and in another place (Ad Pammach . 
Epistol, 61, edd. vet, 38, ed. Benedictin. ; Lib. 
Contra Joannem Jeroeolymttanum , c. 25, ed. Val- 
larsi) he cites the fourth book on the resurrection, 
as if he regarded the two works as constituting 
one. The works on the resurrection are lost, 
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except a few fragments cited by Jerome or by Pam- 
philus, in his Apologia pro Origene , or by Origen 
himself in his De Principiis (Delarue, vol. i. pp. 
32—37). 

3. 5rpwftoT6ty s. 'ZrpoiparioiV \6yoi t. Stro- 
mateuv (s. Stromatum ) Libri AT., written at Alex¬ 
andria, in the reign of Alexander Severus (Euseb. 
II. E. vi. 24), in imitation of the work of the same 
name by Clemens Alexandrinus. [Clemens 
Alexandrinus.] The tenth book was chiefly 
composed of Scholia on the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians. Nothing is extant of the work, except 
two or three fragments cited in Latin by Jerome. 
(Delarue, vol. i. pp. 37—41.) 

4. Ilepl apx & v , De Principiis. This work, 
which was written at Alexandria (Eusebius, II. E. 
vi. 24), was the great object of attack with Origen’s 
enemies, and the source from which they derived 
their chief evidence of his various alleged heresies. 
It was divided into four books. The first treated 
of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit; of the 
fall, of rational natures and their final restoration 
to happiness, of corporeal and incorporeal beingB 
and of angels: the second, of the world and the 
things in it, of the identity of the God of the old 
dispensation and of the new, of the incarnation of 
Christ, of the resurrection, and of the punishment of 
the wicked: the third book, of the freedom of the 
will, of the agency of Satan, of the temptations of 
man, of the origin of the world in time and of its 
end : the fourth, of the divine original and proper 
mode of studying the Scriptures. The heterodoxy 
of this work, according to the standard of the day, 
or rather perhaps of the next generation, was as¬ 
cribed by Marcellus of Ancyra to the influence of 
the Greek philosophy, especially that of Plato, 
which Origen had been recently studying, and had 
not taken time maturely to consider. Eusebius 
replied to Marcellus by denying the Platonism 
of Origen, and Pamphilus, in his Apologia pro 
Origene , attempted to prove that he was ortho¬ 
dox. On the outbreak of the Arian controversy, 
Origen was accused of having been the real author 
of that obnoxious system ; and Didymus of 
Alexandria, in his Scholia on the IRpl dpx&v 
of Origen, in order to refute this charge, endea¬ 
voured to show how far he differed from them. 
[Didymus, No. 4.] But as the limits of orthodoxy 
became more definite and restricted, this mode of 
defence was abandoned ; and Rufinus, no longer 
denying the heterodox character of many passages 
with respect to the Trinity, affirmed that they 
were interpolations. When, therefore, at the 
close of the fourth century, he translated the ITepl 
dpx&v into Latin, he softened the objectionable 
features of the work, by omitting those parts re¬ 
lating to the Trinity, which appeared to be hete¬ 
rodox, and illustrating obscure passages by the in¬ 
sertion of more explicit declarations from the author's 
other writings. On other subjects, however, he was 
said to have rather exaggerated than softened the 
objectionable sentiments. (Hieron. Contra Rufin. 
i. 7.) Such principles of translation would have 
seriously impaired the fidelity of his version, even 
if his assertion, that he had added nothing of his 
own, were true: but as he did not give reference 
to the places from which the inserted passages 
were taken, he rendered the credibility of that 
assertion very doubtful Jerome, therefore, to ex¬ 
pose, as he says (Ibid.), both the heterodoxy of the 
writer and the unfaithfulness of the translator, 
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gave another and more exact version of the work. 
Of the original work some important fragments, in¬ 
cluding a considerable part of the third and fourth 
books, have been preserved in the Philocalia; in 
the Epistola ad Mennam , Patriarcham CPolir 
tanum of the emperor Justinian, given in the 
various editions of the Concilia (e.g. vol. v. p. 
635, &c., ed. Labbe, vol. iii. p. 244, &c., ed. 
Hardouin) ; and by Marcellus of Ancyra (apud 
Eusebium, Contra Marcellum ). Of the version of 
Jerome, there are some small portions preserved in 
his letter to Avitus ( Epistol . 59, edd. vett., 94, ed. 
Benedictin, 124, ed. Vallars.). The version of 
Rufinus has come down to us entire ; and is given 
with the fragments of Jerome’s version and of the 
original by Delarue (vol. i. pp. 42—195). 

5. edxijs, Oratione. This work is 

mentioned by PampTlilus (. Apol. pro Orig. c. viii.), 
and is still extant. It was first published, 12mo. 
Oxford, 1685, with a Latin version. (Delarue, 
vol. i. pp. 195—272.) 

6. Els fiaprvpiov irpOTpeirriKbs \6yos, Eirhortatio 
ad Martyrium , or FRpl jxaprvpiov, De Martyrio 9 
addressed to his friend and patron Ambrosius, and 
to Protoctetus of Caesareia, during the persecution 
under the emperor Maximin (a. d. 235—238), and 
still extant. (Delarue, vol. i. pp. 273—310.) It 
was first published by Jo. Rud. Wetstenius 
(Wetatein) the younger, 4to, Basel, 1574, with a 
Latin version and notes. Origen's letter of like 
purport, written when a mere boy to his father, has 
been already noticed. 

7. Kara K eAoov r6/xoi i/, Contra Cefsum Libri 
VIII.' written in the time of the emperor Philippus 
(Euseb. II. E. vi. 3G), and still extant. In this 
valuable work Origen defends the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity against the attacks of Celsus, an Epicurean, 
or perhaps a Platonic philosopher [Celsus], The 
Philocalia is chiefly made up of extracts from it. 
It was first printed in the Latin version of Christo- 
phorus Persona, fol. Rome, 1481, and in Greek 
by David Hoeschelius, 4to, Augsburg, 1605. (De¬ 
larue, vol. i. pp. 310—799.) 

It may be as well here to mention that the 
4>i\oKa\ia , Philocalia , so often mentioned, was a 
compilation by Basil of Caesareia, and his friend 
Gregory of Nazianzus [Basilius, No. 2 ; Grego¬ 
rius Nazianzenus], almost exclusively from the 
writings of Origen, of which many important frag¬ 
ments have been thus preserved, especially from 
his reply to Celsus. It is divided into twenty- 
seven chapters. It was first published in the Latin 
version of Gilbertus Genebrardus, in the second 
volume of that author’s edition of Origen’s works, 
fol. Paris, 1574, and in Greek by Joannes Ta- 
rinus, 4to, Paris, 1618. It is not given as a whole 
by Delarue, but such of the extracts as are not 
elsewhere extant are distributed to their appro¬ 
priate places. 

Many works of Origen are totally lost. An 
enumeration of those of which we have any in¬ 
formation is given by Fabricius (Bill. Grace. 
vol. vii. p. 235, &c). The majority of those 
which are lost were biblical and exegetical. The 
others were chiefly directed against the various 
classes of heretics, and partly consisted of records 
of his disputations with them. The book De 
Liltero Arbitrio , mentioned by himself in his Com - 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans , was perhaps 
that portion of his Ilepi dpx&v which relates to that 
subject. What the Monobiblia, mentioned by 
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Jerome (Ad Paulam Epistol. 29, ed Benedictin, 33, 
ed. Vallars. and apud Rufin. Inveci. lib. ii. 19), was, 
we have no means of ascertaining. There were, 
perhaps, other works beside those enumerated by 
Fabricius (l. c.) : for there is no complete list 
of Origen’s works extant ; those drawn up by 
Eusebius (see II. E. vi. 32) in his Life of Pam- 
philus , and by Jerome (see De Viris ILlustr . c. 54) 
in the mutilated Epistle to Paula 9 just cited, are 
now lost. 

Several works have been ascribed to Origen, and 
published under his name, which really do not 
belong to him. Of these, the most important are 
the following. (1) Atakoyos Kara MapKiavtarwu 
fj Trepl rrjs eisOebv 6p6rjs Trltrrcwr, Dialogue contra 
Marcionitas sive de Recta in Deum Fide. This was 
first published in the Latin version of Joannes 
Picus, 4to, Paris, 1555, and in Greek by Jo. 
Rud. Wetstenius, with a Latin version, 4to, Basel, 
1674. It is given by Delarue (vol. i. pp. 800— 
872), but not as Origen’s. It was ascribed to 
Origen, perhaps by Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 
certainly by Anastasius Sinaita ; but Huet has 
shown that internal evidence is against its being 
his ; and it is in all probability the production of 
a later age. Adamantius is the “ orthodox ” 
speaker in the Dialogue (edmp. Maximus Hiero- 
soly mit anus) ; and there is reason to believe, 
from the testimony of Theodoret ( Haeret. Pabular. 
Praefat. and i. 25), that the author really bore that 
name, and was a distinct person altogether from 
Origen ; but that, as Origen also bore the name of 
Adamantius, the work came to be erroneously 
ascribed to him. (21 $t\o(ro<povixwa 9 s. rov k ord 
traawv aipeeewv lAtyxov &i6hiov a'. Philosophu- 
mena 8. Adversus omnes Haereses , Liber primus. 
This work was first published with a Latin version 
and notes, vindicating Origen’s title to the author¬ 
ship, by Jac. Gronovius, in the tenth volume of 
his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecarum, p. 249, &c., 
under the title of Origenis Philosophumenoov Frag - 
mentuin. This title is not quite correct: the Phi- 
losophumena, or account of the systems of the an¬ 
cient philosophy, appears to be entire, but is itself 
only a portion of a larger work against all “ here¬ 
sies” or sects holding erroneous views. The author 
is not known ; but he was not Origen ; for in his 
prooemium he claims episcopal rank, which Origen 
never held. (The work is in Delarue, vol. i. pp. 
872—909.) (3) SxdAta els tvxliv KvptaK-iiv, Scho¬ 
lia in Orationem Dominicam , published by Fed. 
Morellus, in 1601, as the production of “Origen 
or some other teacher of that age but Huet and 
Delarue deny that these Scholia are his, and Huet 
ascribes them to Petrus of Laodiceia, following the 
editors of the Bibliotheca Patrum , who have given 
a Latin version of them in that collection. (Delarue, 
vol. i. pp. 909, 911.)—The above, with (4), an an¬ 
cient Latin version of a Commentary on Job , are 
the only supposititious works given by Delarue. 
Others, however, are extant, and have been given 
by other editors, but do not require any further 
notice here. 

Beside his own works, Origen revised the Lexi¬ 
con of Hebrew names, Ilebraicorum No/ninum S. 
Scripturae et Mensurarum Interpretation of Philo 
Judaeus [Philo] ; and enlarged it by the addition 
of the names in the New Testament: the work is 
consequently ascribed to him in some MSS.: but 
after his reputed heresies had rendered him odious, 
the name of Cyril of Alexandria was prefixed to the 
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work in some MSS. in place of his. The Lexioon 
is extant in the Latin version of Jerome, among 
whose works it is usually printed. (Vol. ii. pars i. 
edit. Benedictin, vol. iii. ed. Vallars.) 

The collected works of Origen, more or less 
complete, have been repeatedly published. The 
first editions contained the Latin versions only ; 
they were those of Jac. Merlinns, 4 vols., or more 
exactly, 4 parts in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1512—1519. 
In this edition the editor published an Apologia 
pro Origene , which involved him in much trouble, 
and obliged him to defend himself in a new Apo¬ 
logies published in a.d. 1522, when his edition was 
reprinted, as it was again in 1530, and perhaps 1536. 
The second edition was prepared by Erasmus, who 
made the versions, and was published after his death 
by Beatus Rhenanus, fol. Basel. 1536. Panzer 
(Annales 1 \/p, vol. vii.) gives the version of Eras¬ 
mus as published in 4 vols. fol. Lyon (Lugdunum), 
1536. It was reprinted, with additions, in 1545, 
1551,1557, and 1571. The third and most complete 
Latin edition was that of Gilbertus Genebrardus, 
2 vols. Paris, 1574, reprinted in 1604 and 1619. 
The value of these Latin editions is diminished by 
the consideration, that some of the works of Origen, 
for instance, the De Martyrio and De Oratione , are 
not contained in them, and that the versions of 
Rufinus, which make up a large part of them, are 
notoriously unfaithful. We do not here notice any 
but professedly complete editions of Origen’s works. 

Of the Graeco-Latin editions the most important 
are the following: — Origenis Opera Exegetica , 
2 vols. fol. Rouen, 1668, edited by Pierre Daniel 
Huet, afterwards Bp. of Avranches. An ample 
and valuable dissertation on the life, opinions, and 
works of Origen, entitled Origeniana , was prefixed 
to this edition. The fragments, collected from the 
Catenae oy Combdfis, were sent to Huet, but were 
not inserted by him. Huet intended to publish 
the complete works of Origen, but did not execute 
his purpose. His edition was reprinted at Paris, 
in 1679, and at Cologne, or rather Frankfort, in 
1685. But the standard edition of Origen’s works 
is that of the French Benedictine, Charles Delarue, 
completed after his death by his nephew, Charles 
Vincent Delarue, a monk of the same order, 4 vols. 
fol. Paris, 1733—1759. The first volume contains 
the Miscellaneous, including some of the supposi¬ 
titious works ; and the other three the Exegetical 
works, including one of the supposititious Commen- 
larii in Jobum. The fragments of the Hexapla 
and the Hebraicorum Nominum^ <$£C. Interpretation 
and a portion of the supposititious works, are not 
iven. To the fourth volume are appended (1) Ru- 
nus’ version of the Apologia pro Origene of the 
Martyr Pamphilus, with considerable fragments of 
the Greek, accompanied by a new Latin version of 
the fragments. (2) The Epilogue of Rufinus on 
the interpolation of Origen’s writings. (3) E U 
'flptylvyv irpootfHarrjTiKbs tcaL TravrjyvptKds \6yos. 
In Origenem Prosphonetica ac Panegyrica Oratio , 
addressed by Gregorius Thaumaturgus to Origen, his 
preceptor, on leaving him to return to his native land, 
with the Latin version of Gerard Vossius. (4) The 
Origeniana of Huet: and (5) an extract from 
Bishop Bull's Defensio Fidei Nicaenae , cap. ix. on 
the ConsubstantiaUty 'of the Son of God. The 
whole works were accompanied by valuable pre¬ 
faces, “ monita,” and notes. 

The works of Origen, from the edition of Dela¬ 
rue, revised by Oberthiir, were reprinted without 
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notes, in 15 vols. 8vo. Wurzburg, 1785, Ac, A 
number of additional passages from Origen, chiefly 
gleaned from various Catenae , and containing Scho- 
iia on several of the books of Scripture, are given in 
the Appendix to the xivth (posthumous) volume of 
Galland’B Bibliotheca Patrum. The most important 
of these additions are to the Scholia on the books of 
Deuteronomy, Samuel, Kings, Job, Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, and the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
Some additions to the Scholia on the Canticles, and 
to the Hexaplar readings on the same book, are 
contained in the Ets rd tfa/xaTO, Catena in Canticum , 
of Procopius of Gaza, published in the Classicorum 
Auctorum e Vaticanis Codd. editorum of Angelo 
Mai, vol. ix. p.257, &c. 8vo. Rome, 1837. Two 
fragments of Origen, one considerable one, E<s rd 
/card A ovnav, In Evangelium Lucae (pp. 474-—482), 
and one of a few lines, Els Aeumarf*', In Leviticum , 
appear in vol. x. of the same series. Some Scholia 
of Origen are contained in a collection, Eir top 
Aavii)\ 4p[X7]vt7ai Sicufxfpwr, In Danielem Variorum 
Commentary published in vol. i. pars ii. p. 161, &c. 
of the Scriptorum Vcterum Nova Collection 10 vols. 
4to. Rome, 1825, &c. of the same learned editor. 

On the writings of Origen, see Huet, Origeniana . 
lib. iii.; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 230, vol. i. p. 112, 
ed. Oxford, 1740—43 ; Tillemont, Memoires, vol. 
iii. p. 551, Ac., 771, &c. ; Dupin, Nouvelle Biblioth. 
desAut Ecclts. des I. II. III. SiecleSn vol. i. p. 326, 
&c. 3d ed. 8vo. Paris, 1698; Fabric. Bill. Graea. 
vol. iii. p. 708, &c., vol. vi. p. 199, &c., vol. vii. 
p. 201 ; Oudin. Comment. de Scriptoribus Eccles . 
vol. i. col. 231, &c.; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacres , 
vol. ii. p. 601, &c.; Lardner, Credibility , &c. part 
ii. c. 38. 

Few writers have exercised greater influence by 
the force of their intellect and the variety of their 
attainments than Origen, or have been the occasion 
of longer and more acrimonious disputes. His 
influence is the more remarkable as he had not the 
advantage of high rank and a commanding position 
in the church ; and his freedom in interpreting the 
Scriptures, and the general liberality of his views 
were in direct opposition to the current of religious 
opinion in his own and subsequent times. 

Of the more distinctive tenets of this father, 
several had reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, on which he was charged with distin¬ 
guishing the od<r/a, substantian of the Father from 
that of the Son, with affirming the inferiority of the 
Holy Spirit to the Son, with making both the 
Son and Spirit creatures, and with various other 
errors either asserted by him, or regarded as 
necessarily flowing from his assertions, which it is 
not requisite to mention. Others of his opinions 
had reference to the difficult subject of the incar¬ 
nation, and to the pre-existence of Christ’s human 
soul, which, as well as the pre-existence of other 
human souls, he affirmed. He was charged also 
with holding the corporeity of angels, and with 
other errors as to angels and daemons, on which 
subjects his views appear to have fluctuated. He 
held the freedom of the human will, and ascribed 
to man a nature less corrupt and depraved than 
was consistent with orthodox views of the ope¬ 
ration of divine grace. He held the doctrine of 
the universal restoration of the guilty, conceiving 
that the devil alone would suffer eternal punish¬ 
ment. Other points of less moment we do not 
notice here. A full discussion of them is contained 
in the Origeniana of Huet (Jib. ii. e. 2, 3), 
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Origen lived before the limits which separated 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy were so determinately 
and narrowly laid down, as in the following centu¬ 
ries ; and therefore, though his opinions were ob¬ 
noxious to many, and embittered the opposition to 
him, he was not cast out of the church as a heretic 
in his lifetime, the grounds of his excommunication 
relating rather to points of ecclesiastical order and 
regularity, than to questions of dogmatic theology. 
But some time after his death, and especially after 
the outbreak, of the Arian controversy, and the 
appeal of the Arians to passages in Origen’s works, 
the cry of heresy was raised by the orthodox party 
against his writings. The tone, however, of the 
earlier orthodox leaders, Athanasius, Basil, and 
Gregory Nazianzen was moderate ; others, as 
Hilary of Poitiers, John of Jerusalem, Didymus, 
Gregory Nyssen, Eusebius of Vercellae, Titus of 
Bostra, Ambrose, Palladius, Isidore of Pelusium, 
and even Jerome himself in his earlier life, de¬ 
fended Origen, though Jerome's change of opinion 
in respect of Origen afterwards led to his famous 
quarrel with Rufinus. About the close of the 
fourth century, Theophilus of Alexandria expelled 
some monks from Egypt on account of their 
Origenism ; but the oppressive deed was not ap¬ 
proved at Constantinople, where the monks were 
kindly received by the Patriarch Chrysostom and 
the Empress Eudoxia, The monks were restored : 
but the conflict of Theophilus and Chrysostom led 
to the deposition of the latter, one of the charges 
against whom was that of Origenism. The memory 
and opinions of Origen were now more decidedly 
condemned both in the East and West, yet they 
were favourably regarded by some of the more 
eminent men, among whom were the ecclesiastical 
historians Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret. In 
the reign of Justinian, Origenism revived in the 
monasteries of Palestine, and the emperor himself 
wrote his Epistola ad Menam (s. Mennam) Par 
triarcham CPolitanum against the Origenists, who 
were expelled from their monasteries in Palestine, 
and condemned in the fifth oecumenical (second 
Constantinopolitan), council a. d. 553. The Greeks 
generally followed the decision of the council, and 
a new element, the question of the salvation of 
Origen, was added to the controversy respecting 
the truth or error of his doctrines. In the West 
the dispute was revived with the revival of 
learning. Merlinus, Erasmus, and Genebrardus, 
his editors, Joannes Picus of Mirandula, Sixtus of 
Sena, and the Jesuit Halloix, defended Origen, and 
affirmed his salvation. The cardinals Baronius 
and Bellarmin took the opposite side, as did the 
reformers Luther and Beza. Stephen Binet, a 
Jesuit, published a little book, De Salute Ori- 
genis , Pan' 9 , 1629 , in which he introduces the lead¬ 
ing writers on the subject as debating the question 
of Origen’s salvation, and makes Baronius propose 
a descent to the infernal regions to ascertain the 
truth. (Bayle, Dietionnaire , s. v. Origene , note D.) 
A summary of the history of Origenism is given 
by Huet ( OHgeniana, lib. ii. c. 4), and by the Jesuit 
Doucin, in his Histoire de COrigenisme . [J. C. M.] 
ORFGENES, a platonic philosopher, who wrote 
a book De Daemonibus. He is not to be confounded 
with the subject of the foregoing article, as has 
been sometimes done. (Porphyr. Vita Plotin. c. 3. 
20; Fabric. Bibl. Qraee. vol. iii.p. 180.) [J.C.M.] 

, ORTON (’Oplow), a son of Hyrieus, of Elyria, 
in Boeotia, a very handsome giant and hunter, and 
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said to have been called by the Boeotians Cundaon. 
(Horn. Od. xi. 309 ; Strab. ix. p. 404 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 328.) Once he came to Chios (Ophiusa), and 
fell in love with Aero, or Merope, the daughter of 
Oenopion, by the nymph Helice. He cleared the 
island from wild beasts, and brought the spoils of 
the chase as presents to his beloved ; but as 
Oenopion constantly deferred the marriage, Orion 
one day being intoxicated forced his way into the 
chamber of the maiden. Oenopion now implored 
the assistance of Dionysus, who caused Orion to 
be thrown into a deep sleep by satyrs, in which 
Oenopion blinded him. Being informed by an 
oracle that he should recover his sight, if he would 
go towards the east and expose his eye-balls to the 
rays of the rising sun, Orion following the sound 
of a Cyclops’ hammer, went to Lemnos, where 
Hephaestus gave to him Cedalion as his guide. 
When afterwards he had recovered his sight, Orion 
returned to Chios to take vengeance, but as Oeno¬ 
pion had been concealed by his friends, Orion was 
unable to find him, and then proceeded to Crete, 
where he lived as a hunter with Artemis. (Apollod. 
i. 4. § 3; Parthen. Erot. 20 ; Theon,arf A rat. 638 ; 
Hygin. Poet. A sir. ii. 34.) The cause of his death, 
which took place either in Crete or Chios, is 
differently stated. According to some Eos, who 
loved Orion for his beauty, carried him off, but as 
the gods were angry at this, Artemis killed him 
with an arrow in Ortygia (Horn. Od. v. 121) ; ac¬ 
cording to others he was beloved by Artemis, and 
Apollo, indignant at his sister’s affection for him, 
asserted that she was unable to hit with her bow 
a distant point which he showed to her in the sea. 
She thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the point 
was the head of Orion, who had been swimming 
in the sea. (Hygin. 1. o. ; Ov. Fast. v. 537.) A 
third account states that he harboured an improper 
love for Artemis, that he challenged her to a game 
of discus, or that he violated Upis, on which ac¬ 
count Artemis shot him, or sent a monstrous 
scorpion which killed him. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 539 ; 
Horat. Carm. ii. 4. 72 ; Apollod. i. 4. § 5.) A fourth 
account, lastly, states that he boasted he would 
conquer every animal, and would clear the earth 
from all wild beasts ; but the earth sent forth a scor¬ 
pion by which he was killed. (Ov. Fast. v. 539, 
&c.) Asclepius wanted to recall him to life, but 
was slain by Zeus with a flash of lightning. 
[Asclepius.] The accounts of his parentage and 
birth-place are varying in the different writers, for 
some call him a son of Poseidon and Euryale 
(Apollod, i. 4. § 3), and others say that he was 
born of the earth, or a son of Oenopion. (Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 539, x. 763.) He is further called a 
Theban, or Tanagraean, but probably because 
Hyria, his native place, sometimes belonged to 
Tanagra, and sometimes to Thebes. (Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 34 ; Paus. ix. 20. § 3 ; Strab. ix. p. 404.) 
After his death, Orion was placed among the stars 
(Horn. IL xvhi. 486, &c., xxii. 29, Od. v. 274), 
where he appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, 
a lion’s skin and a club. As the rising and setting 
of the constellation of Orion was believed to be 
accompanied by storms and rain, he is often called 
imbrifer , nimbosus , or aquosus. His tomb was 
shown at Tanagra. (Paus. ix. 20. § 3.) [L . S.J 

ORION and ORUS (’Clplow and names 

of more than one ancient grammarian. The mode 
in which they ate mentioned hy the wathori'Kea 
who speak of them is so confused, that ft is a matter 
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of the greatest difficulty to distinguish the different 
writers, and to assign to them their respective pro¬ 
ductions. The subject has been investigated with 
great care and acuteness by Ritschl, and the follow¬ 
ing are the leading results at which he has arrived. 
Suidas speaks of two writers»of the name of Orion, 
and one of the name of Orus. The first Orion he 
makes a native of Thebes in Egypt, the author of 
an dv9o\6yiov in three books, dedicated to Eudo- 
cia, the wife of the younger Theodosius. The 
second Orion he describes as an Alexandrian gram¬ 
marian, the author of, l. an dv9o\6ytov ; 2. *Att»- 
kwv Ki&cev (Twayurf/f ; 3. A work on etymology; 
4. A panegyric on the emperor Hadrian. Orus is 
said by Suidas (as the text stands) to have been a 
grammarian of Alexandria, who taught at Constan¬ 
tinople, the author of a treatise irepl Htxpdvu^ a 
treatise ir ep\ idvuc&v, one on orthography, and 
several others. Now Orus and Orion are men¬ 
tioned some hundreds of times in the Etymologi- 
cum Magnum, the Etymologicum Gudianum, and 
the Etymologicum of Zonaras. But they are nei¬ 
ther of them ever styled Alexandrians, while a 
Milesian Orus is often quoted, here and there a 
Theban Orus is spoken of, and also a Milesian 
Orion: and these quotations apportion the writings 
referred to not only quite differently from Suidas, 
but not even uniformly as regards these etymo¬ 
logical works as compared with each other and 
themselves. Both a Theban Orion and a Theban 
Orus are quoted as writing on etymology ; a 
Milesian Orion and Orus Trepl IOvikwv ; a Milesian 
Orus (not an Alexandrian, as Suidas says) on 
orthography. Now in the midst of this confusion 
it happens fortunately enough that the etymo¬ 
logical work of Orion is still extant; and in it he 
is distinctly spoken of as a Theban, who taught at 
Caesarea. The dvQo\6yiov vpds EiISo/clcu', in three 
books, is likewise extant in manuscript, bearing 
the name of the same author. The dedication of 
this work to Eudocia fixes the period when the 
Theban Orion lived to about the middle of the 
fifth century after Christ. This is confirmed by 
what Marinus says in his life of Proclus (c. C), 
that the latter studied under a grammarian of the 
name of Orion, who was descended from the 
Egyptian priestly class. It would appear from 
this, that Orion taught at Alexandria before he 
went to Caesarea. There is no reason whatever 
for considering these to be distinct persons, as 
Fabricius does (vol. vi. p. 374). 

The Alexandrian Orion, who is said by Suidas to 
have written a panegyric on the emperor Hadrian, 
would probably be a contemporary of that emperor. 
It is probably by a mistake that Suidas attributes 
to him a work on etymology: of the other works 
assigned to him we know nothing further. 

The lexicon of Orion the Theban was first intro¬ 
duced to the notice of philologers by Ruhnken, and 
was published under the editorship of Sturz at 
Leipzig in 1820. 

In like manner Ritschl distinguishes two gram¬ 
marians of the name of Orus. In many passages 
of the Etymologica Orus is quoted and called a 
Milesian. In others he is quoted without any 
such distinctive epithet. It might seem a tolerably 
easy mode of reconciling this with the statement of 
Suidas to suppose that the Alexandrian Orus, as 
being the more celebrated, is mentioned without 
any distinctive epithet, while the Milesian is 
always thus distinguished. But it is decisive 
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against this supposition, that, besides the internal 
evidence that the articles taken from Orus and 
those taken from Orus the Milesian are really 
taken from one and the same author, all the works 
attributed by Suidas to the Alexandrian Orus are 
quoted as the works of the Milesian Orus in the 
Etymologica. From this, combined with the circum¬ 
stance that the quotations made by Orus exhibit a 
more extensive acquaintance with ancient and 
somewhat rare authors than was to be expected in 
a Byzantine grammarian of the fourth century, and 
that in the passages in the Etymologica no author 
later than the second century is quoted by Orus, 
Ritschl concludes that there were two grammarians 
of the name of Orus ; one a Milesian, who lived in 
the second century, and was the author of the 
works mentioned by Suidas: the other, an Alexan¬ 
drine grammarian, who taught at Constantinople 
not earlier than the middle of the fourth century 
after Christ, and of whose works, if he was the 
author of any, we possess no remains. 

A comparison of the Etymologicum Magnum 
and the Etymologicum Gudianum with the lexicon 
of Orion shows that the various articles of the 
latter have been incorporated in the two former, 
though not always in exactly the same form as 
that in which they appear in Orion. It is found 
also that in the Etymologicum Magnum a very 
large number of the citations professedly taken 
from Orus are also found in Orion. Ritschl has 
shown that it is impossible to substitute in all 
these passages the name of Orion, as the Orus 
spoken of is sometimes distinctly called 6 MiX»j<rios; 
and that moreover it is not necessary to attempt it, 
for an article in the Etymologicum Magnum, which 
ends with the words outws T hpos* dAAd /ecu 'fiplcov 
real 'Hpufaai'ds -rrepl tradwv, renders it all but cer¬ 
tain that Orion had borrowed a large number of 
his articles from Orus without acknowledgment 
This is confirmed by a comparison of various 
passages. Orion cites the older authorities by 
name. Orus he never so quotes; and in this he 
followed the example of various other grammarians, 
who were rather given to make use of the labours 
of their more immediate predecessors without ac¬ 
knowledgment. It is of course possible enough 
that in a few passages of the Etymologicum Mag¬ 
num, the name of Orus has been accidentally sub¬ 
stituted for that of Orion. 

It appears that Orus was the author of the fol¬ 
lowing works. 1. A commentary on the ortho¬ 
graphy of Herodianus. 2. A treatise of his own 
on orthography, arranged in alphabetical order f Sui¬ 
das s. v. tipos. Zonaras quotes Orus iv rrj oucetq 
avrov Spdoypcuply) The treatises on the diphthongs 
cu and €/, mentioned by Suidas, were probably 
portions of this work. 3. Ilepl idviKwv. 4. Ilepl 
5. Tlepl hyicXiTiKvv fxoplwv. Of this we 
know nothing further. 6. Fabricius (Bill, Oraec. 
vol. vi. p. 374) mentions a treatise Ilep) wo\v<njnwv 
or roXvirrifxdvrav as extant in manuscript. 

Of this likewise nothing further is known. 7. Ilepl 
irddovs. This is omitted by Suidas, but is quoted 
in the Etymologica. 8. A«5crc/y npordvccvv r&v 
'HpuSiavov: An TX/cmo) irpoatpdta is attributed 
to Orus in the Etymol. Magn. (536,54) ; pro¬ 
bably from a confusion with the work of Hero¬ 
dianus on the same subject. Fabricius (vol. vi. 
p. 374) speaks of an Etymologicum Ori MUetiiy on 
the authority, as he supposes, of Fulvius Ur sinus, 
whom Fabricius understands to say that he pos- 
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eessed it in manuscript. But Ritschl has shown 
that the passage of Ursinus does not convey any 
such assertion. The irlva^ r&v iavrov t spoken of 
by Suidas, would indicate that Orus was the 
author of other treatises besides those mentioned, 
of which we know nothing. The name Orus is 
sometimes found written Horus. (Fabric. BM. 
Graec. vol. vi. pp. 193, 374,601, 603 ; Ritschl, de 
Oro et Orione commentation Breslau, 1834 ; and an 
elaborate article on Orion by Ritschl in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopadie.) [C. P. M.] 

ORITHYIA. [Oreithyia.] 

O'RMENUS (*0 pficvos). 1. A son of Cerca- 
phus, grandson of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, 
was believed to have founded the town of Orme- 
nium, in Thessaly. From him Amyntor is some¬ 
times called Ormenides, and Astydameia, his 
grand-daughter, Ormenis. (Horn. II. ii. 734, ix. 
448, x. 266, Od. xv. 413 ; Ov. Her. ix. 50.) 

2. The name of two Trojans. (II. viii. 274, xii. 
187.) [L. S.J 

ORNEUS (*Opv€t5$), a son of Erechtheus, father 
of Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus ; from 
him the town of Orneae was believed to have 
derived its name. (Horn. II. ii. 571 * Paus. ii. 25. 
§ 5, x. 35. § 5.) [L. S.J 

ORNODOPANTES ('Oppotiondmis), a Persian 
satrap, whom Bibulus persuaded in B. c. 50 to 
revolt from Orodes, the Parthian king, and pro¬ 
claim Pacorus as king. (Dion Cass. xl. 30.) 
[Comp. Vol. I. p. 356, a.] This Parthian name 
appears to be the same, with a slightly varied 
orthography, as that of Ornospades, which occurs 
in Tacitus. The latter was a Parthian chief of 
great power and influence in the reign of Tiberius. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 37). 

ORNOSPADES. [Ornodopantes.] 
ORNY'TION (’O pvvrluv), a Corinthian, was 
the son of Sisyphus, and the father of Phocus and 
Thoas. (Paus. ii. 4. § 3, ix. 17. § 4.) [L. S.] 

O'RNYTUS ( w Opj/uros), the name of three 
different mythical personages. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 
208, ii. 65 ; Paus. viii. 28. § 3.) [L. S.J 

ORO'DES (*0pcuS^s), a name common to many 
Eastern monarchs, of whom the Parthian kings 
were the most celebrated. Herodes is probably 
merely another form of this name. 

1. Orodes I., king of Parthia. [ArsacesXIV. 
p. 35G.] 

2. Orodes II., king of Parthia. [Arsaces 
XVII., p. 357.] 

3. Orodes, son of Artabanus III., king of 
Parthia. [Arsaces XIX., p. 358, a.] 

4. Orodes, a king of the Albanians, conquered 
by Pompey [Pompeius], is called Oroeses by the 
Greek writers. (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 37, xxxvii. 4 ; 
Appian, Mitlir. 103, 117; Oros. vi. 4; Eutrop. 
vi. 11.) 

OROEBA'NTIUS (*0 poi€dvno$\ of Troezene, 
an ancient epic poet, whose poems were said by 
the Troezenians to be more ancient than those of 
Homer. (Aelian, V. H. xi. 2.) 

OROESES. [Orodes, No. 4.] 

OROETES (*OpolTtj5)n a Persian, was made 
satrap of Sardis by Cyrus, and retained the govern¬ 
ment of it till his death. Like many other Persian 
governors, he seems to have aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of an independent sovereignty, and it was 
probably as one step towards this that he decoyed 
Polycrates into his power by specious promises, 
and put him to death in b, c. 522. For this act 
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Herodotus mentions two other motives, not incom¬ 
patible either with one another or with the one 
above suggested ; but certainly the power of the 
Samian tyrant would have been a barrier to any 
schemes of aggrandizement entertained by Oroetes ; 
and, in fact, Samos, from its position and conse¬ 
quence, would, perhaps, be the natural enemy of 
any Lydian potentate. Thus, when Amasis, as a 
vassal of Babylon, was compelled to take part with 
Croesus against Cyrus, he found it necessary to 
abandon his alliance with Polycrates, which, for 
purposes of commerce, he would, doubtless, have 
preferred ; and the Lacedaemonians were naturally 
urged to their connection with Croesus by their 
hostility to Polycrates as a tyrant. (Comp. Herod, 
i. 69,70,77, ii. 178, iii. 39,&c.; Thuc. i. 18 ; Arist. 
Polit. v. 10, ed. Bekk.) The disturbed state of 
affairs which followed the death of Cambyses, B. c. 
521, further encouraged Oroetes to prosecute his 
designs, and he put to death Mitrobates, viceroy 
of Dascyleium, in Bithynia, regarding him probably 
as a rival, or, at least, as a spy, and caused a mes¬ 
senger, who brought an unwelcome firman from 
Dareius Hystaspis, to be assassinated on his way 
back to court. Dareius, however, succeeded in 
procuring his death through the agency of Ba- 
gaeus. (Herod, iii. 120—128 ; Luc. Contempt . 
14.) [E. E.] 

O'ROLUS. [Olorus.] 

ORONTES or ORONTAS (’Opo'vrrjs, 'Op6v- 
Tas). 1. A Persian, related by blood to the royal 
family, and distinguished for his military skill. 
Dareius II. (Nothus) appointed him to be one of 
the officers of his son, Cyrus the younger ; but, 
after the accession of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Oron- 
tes, who commanded in the citadel of Sardis, held 
it against Cyrus, professing to be therein obeying 
the king’s commands. Cyrus reduced him to sub¬ 
mission and pardoned him: but Orontes revolted 
from him a second time, fled to the Mysians, and 
joined them in invading his territory. Again Cyrus 
subdued him, and again received him into favour. 
When, however, the prince in his expedition 
against his broiher (b. c. 401), had passed the 
Euphrates, Orontes asked to be entrusted with 
1000 horse, promising to check effectually with 
these the royal cavalry, which was laying waste 
the country before the invaders. Cyrus consented ; 
but, ascertaining from an intercepted letter of his 
to Artaxerxes, that he meant to desert with the 
force committed to him, he caused him to be ar¬ 
rested, and summoned a council, consisting of seven 
of the principal Persians and Clearchus the Lace¬ 
daemonian, to try the case. Orontes had not a 
word of defence or palliation to offer, and was con¬ 
demned unanimously by the judges. He was then 
led off to the tent of Artapatas, one of the chief 
officers of Cyrus, and was never seen again either 
dead or alive. How he perished no one knew. 
Xenophon remarks that, on his way from the 
council, he received all the customary marks of 
respect from his inferiors, though they knew his 
doom. (Xen. Anab . i. 6. §§ 1—11.) 

2. A Persian, son-in-law of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
In the retreat of the Cyrean Greeks, when Tissa- 
phernes joined their march, twenty days after his 
solemn and hollow treaty with them, Orontes ac¬ 
companied him with a separate force under his 
command, and appears to have been a party to the 
treachery, by which the principal Greek generals 
were decoyed into the power of the Persians. He 
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held the satrapy of Armenia (Xen.Anat). ii.4. §§ 9, 
Ac. 5. § 40, iii. 5. § 17, iv. 3. § 4.) It seems to have 
been the same Orontes who was appointed by 
Artaxerxes (in b. c. 386, according to Diodorus) 
to command the land forces against Evagoras, 
the fleet being committed to Tiribazus. In 385, 
Tiribazus offered Evagoras certain conditions of 
peace, which the latter was willing to accept, pro¬ 
testing only against the requisition that he should 
acknowledge himself the mere vassal of Persia, 
and claiming the title of king. Hereupon Orontes, 
jealous of Tiribazus, wrote to court accusing him 
of treason, and obtained in answer an order to 
arrest his colleague, and to take upon himself the 
sole command of the forces. But Tiribazus was a 
favourite with the army, and the general dissatis¬ 
faction, together with some desertions, alarmed 
Orontes for the result of the war. He hastened 
therefore to make peace with Evagoras, on the very 
terras on which the latter had before insisted, and 
which Tiribazus had refused to grant. Not long 
after this, the trial of Tiribazus took place. The 
judges appointed by Artaxerxes unanimously ac¬ 
quitted him, and Orontes was disgraced, and lost the 
royal favour. (Diod. xv. 2—4, 8—11 ; Isocr. Evag. 
p. *201, d ; Theopomp. ap. Phot Bibl. 17G ; Wess. 
ad Diod. xiv. 26 ; Clint. F. H. vol. ii. App. xii.) 

3. A Persian satrap of Mysia, joined in the 
great revolt of the western satraps from Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, in B. c. 362. He was appointed to the 
command of the rebel forces and entrusted with a 
large sum of money sufficient for the pay of ‘20,000 
mercenaries for a year ; but, hoping to gain high 
rewards from the king, he arrested those who came 
to place the treasure in his hands, and sent them 
to Artaxerxes ; an act of treachery which he fol¬ 
lowed up by the surrender of a number of towns, 
and of the mercenary troops. (Diod. xv. 90, 91.) 

4. A descendant of Hydarnes (one of the seven 

conspirators against Smerdis the Magian) is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (xi. p. 531), as the last Persian 
prince who reigned in Armenia, before the division 
of the country by Antiochus the Great, of Syria, 
between two of his own officers, Artaxias and 
Zariadris. [E. E.] 

ORO'NTIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcellus.] 
ORONTOBATES {'Opomoedrrts). 1. A Per¬ 
sian, who married the daughter of Pixodarus, the 
usurping satrap of Caria, and was sent by the king 
to succeed him. On the approach of Alexander 
(b.c. 334) Orontobates and Memnon [Memnon] 
entrenched themselves in Halicarnassus. But at 
last, despairing of defending it, they set fire to the 
town, and under cover of the conflagration crossed 
over to Cos, whither they had previously removed 
their treasures. Orontes, however, still held the 
citadel Salmocis, and the towns Myndus, Caunus, 
Thera, and Callipolis, together with Triopium and 
the island of Cos. Next year, when at Soli, 
Alexander learnt that Orontobates had been 
defeated in a great battle by Ptolemaeus and 
Asunder. It is natural to infer that the places 
which Orontobates held did not long hold out 
after his defeat. (Arrian, i. 23, ii. 5. § 7 ; Curt, 
iii. 7. § 4.) 

An officer of the name of Orontobates was 
present in the army of Dareius at the battle of 
Gaugamela, being one of the commanders of the 
troops drawn from the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
(Arrian, iii. 8. § 8.1 Whether he was the same 
or a different person from the preceding, we have 
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no means of knowing. We are not told that the 
latter was killed as well as defeated. 

2. A Median, who was appointed satrap of 
Media by Antigonus. He soon after successfully 
repulsed an attempt made upon the province by 
some partizans of Eumcnes and Pithon, B. c. 316. 
(Diod. xix. 46, 47.) [C.P.M.] 

OROPHERNES. [Olophernes.] 
ORO'SIUS, PA ULUS, a Spanish presbyter, a 
native, as we gather from his own words ( Histor . 
vii. 22), of Tarragona, flourished under Arcadius 
and Honorius. Having conceived a warm admi¬ 
ration for the character and talents of St. Augus¬ 
tine, he passed over into Africa about a. d. 413, 
in order that he might consult him upon the dogmas 
of the Priscillianists, which at that period were a 
source of great dissension in the churches of the 
Western peninsula. The bishop of Hippo flattered 
by the deep respect of this disciple, gave him a 
most cordial reception, and after imparting such in¬ 
structions as he deemed most essential, despatched 
him to Syria in 414 or 415, ostensibly for the pur¬ 
pose of completing his theological education under 
St. Jerome, who was dwelling at Bethlehem, but 
in reality to counteract the influence and expose 
the principles of Pelagius, who had resided for 
some years in Palestine. Orosius having found a 
warm friend in Jerome, began to carry out the ob¬ 
ject of his mission by industriously spreading the 
intelligence that Coelestius had been condemned 
by the Carthaginian synod, impressing at the same 
time upon all the close connection which subsisted 
between this convicted heretic and Pelagius, against 
whom he at length brought a direct charge of false 
doctrine. The cause was formally heard before the 
tribunal of John, bishop of Jerusalem, and ended 
in the discomfiture of the accuser, who, having in¬ 
dulged in some disrespectful expressions towards 
the judge, was in turn denounced as a blasphemer. 
He remained in the East until he had ascertained 
the unfavourable result of the appeal to the council 
of Diospolis, after which, having obtained posses¬ 
sion of the relics of St. Stephen, the protomartyr, 
the place of whose sepulture had not long before 
been marvellously revealed, he returned with them 
to Africa, and there, it is believed, died, but at 
what period is not known. 

The following works by this author are still 
extant 

I. Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri F//., 
dedicated to St. Augustine, at whose suggestion 
the task was undertaken. The gentiles of this age 
were wont to complain that the dishonour and ruin 
which had so long threatened the empire, and 
which had at length been consummated in the 
sack of Rome by Alaric and his Goths, must be 
ascribed to the wrath of the ancient deities, whose 
worship had been abandoned and whose altars had 
been profaned by the votaries of the new faith. 
In order to silence their clamour Orosius, upon his 
return from Palestine, composed this history to de¬ 
monstrate that from the earliest epoch the world 
had been the scene of crimes not less revolting, 
and that men had groaned under calamities still 
more intolerable from war, pestilence, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and the fury of the elements, while they 
could look forward to no happiness in a future 
state to console them for their miseries in the pre¬ 
sent. The annals, which extend from the Creation 
down to the year a. d. 417, are, with exception of 
the concluding portion, extracted from Justin, Eu- 
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tropius, and inferior second-hand authorities, whose 
statements are rashly admitted and unskilfully 
combined, without any attempt to investigate the 
basis upon which they rest, or to reconcile their 
contradictions and inconsistencies. Although such 
a compilation might be held in high esteem in the 
fifth century, and might command the applause 
of the ecclesiastical biographers from Gennadius 
downwards, and even of some scholars of a later 
date, its defects could not escape the keen discern¬ 
ment of Sigonius, Lipsius, and Casaubon, who 
soon perceived that no original sources of informa¬ 
tion had been consulted, that the Greek writers 
had been altogether neglected, either through igno¬ 
rance or indifference, and that the whole narrative 
so abounded with gross errors in facts and in chro¬ 
nology as to be almost totally destitute of utility, 
since no dependence can be placed on the accuracy 
of those representations which refer to events not 
elsewhere chronicled. The style which has been 
pronounced by some impartial critics not devoid of 
elegance, is evidently formed upon the two great 
models of the Christian eloquence of Africa, Tcr- 
tullian and Cyprian. Among the various titles 
exhibited by the MSS., such as, Historia adversus 
Paganorum Calumnias; De Cladibus et Miseriis 
Mundi , and the like, one, which has proved a most 
puzzling enigma, appears under the varying forms, 
Hormestn , or Ormesta , or Ormista , sometimes with 
the addition, id est miseriarum Christiani temporis. 
Among a multitude of solutions, many of them al¬ 
together ridiculous, the most plausible is that which 
adopting Ormista as the true orthography supposes 
it to be a compound of Or. in. ist. — an abbreviation 
for Orosii mundi historia. 

The Editio Princeps of the Historia was printed 
at Vienna, by J. Sch'iissler, fol. 1471, and presents 
a text derived from an excellent MS. Another 
very early impression is that published at Vicenza, 
in small folio, without a date, by Herm. de Colonia, 
and from this the Venice editions of 1483, 1484, 
1499, and 1500, appear to have been copied. The 
only really good edition is that of Havercamp, 
Lug. Bat. 4to. 1738, prepared with great industry, 
and containing a mass of valuable illustrations. 

A translation into Anglo-Saxon was executed 
by Alfred the Great, of which a specimen was pub¬ 
lished by Elstob at Oxford in 1690, and the whole 
work accompanied by aversion of the Anglo-Saxon 
text into English appeared at London, 8vo. 1773, 
under the inspection of Daines Barrington and John 
Reinhold Foster. There are old translations into 
German and Italian also ; into the former by 
Hieronymus Bonerus, fol. Colmar, 1539, frequently 
reprinted ; into the latter by Giov. Guerini Da Lan- 
ciza, without date or name of place, but apparently 
belonging to the sixteenth century. 

II. Lil>er Apoloycticus de Arbitrii Libertate , writ¬ 
ten in Palestine, a. d. 415. Orosius, having been 
anathematised by John of Jerusalem as one who 
maintained that man could not, even by the aid of 
God, fulfil the divine law, published this tract with 
the double object of proving the injustice of the 
charge and of defending his own proceedings by 
demonstrating the fatal tendency of the tenets in¬ 
culcated by Pelagius. By some oversight on the part 
of a transcriber, seventeen chapters of the De Na - 
turn et Gratia , by Augustine, have been inserted 
ln this piece, a mistake which has led to no small 
Confusion. The Apologeticus was first printed at 
Louvain, 8vo. 1558, along with the epistle of Je- 
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rome against Pelagius, and will be found also in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum Moot. Lugdun. 1677, voL 
vi.; it is appended to the edition of the Historiae 
by Havercamp, and is included in Harduin’s col¬ 
lection of Councils, vol. i. p. 200. 

III. Commonitoriumad Augustinum , the earliest 
of the works of Orosius, composed soon after his 
first arrival in Africa, for the purpose of explaining 
the state of religious parties in Spain, especially in 
reference to the commotions excited by the Pris- 
cillianists and Origenists. It is usually attached 
to the reply, by Augustine, entitled Contra Pris- 
cillianistas et Origenistas Liber ad Orosium, vol viii. 
ed. Bened. 

Some Epistolae ad Augustinum appear to have 
been at one time in existence, but are now lost. 

The following productions have been commonly 
ascribed to Orosius. 

1. Dialogue sexaginta quinque Quaestionum Orosii 
percontantis et Augustini respondentis , found among 
the works of Augustine. 2. Quaestiones de Trini- 
tate et aim Scripturae Sacrae Locis ad Augustinum , 
printed along with Augustini Responsio , at Paris, 
in 1533. 3. Commcntanum in Canticum Cantico- 

rum , attributed by Trithemius to Orosius, but in 
reality belonging to Honorius Augustodunensis. 
4. The De Ratione Animae , mentioned by Trithe¬ 
mius, supposed by many to be a spurious treatise, 
is in reality the Commonitorium under a different 
title. No complete edition of the collected works 
has yet appeared. (Augustin, de Ratione Anim. 
ad Hieron. ; Gennad. de Viris Illustr. 39. 46 ; 
Trithem. de Script. Eccles. 121 ; Nic. Anton. BibL 
Hispati. Vet. iii. 1 ; G. J. Voss, de Ifistoricis Lat 
ii. 14 ; Schbnemann, Bibl. Patr. Lat. vol. ii. § 10; 
Ruhr, Geschichte der Romischen Litterat. § 238 ; 
suppl. band. 2te Abtheil. § 141 ; D. G. Moller, 
Dissertatio de Paulo Orosio , 4to. Altorf. 1689 ; 
Voss. Histor. P&lag. i. 17 ; Sigonius, de Historicis 
Rom. 3 ; Lips. Comment, in Tacit, Ann.; Casau¬ 
bon, de Rebus Sacris , &c. i. 12, especially Mdrner, 
De Orosii Vita ejusque Historiarum Libris septem 
adversus Paganos , Berol, 1844.) [W. R.j 

ORPHEUS (’O (xpevs). The history of the ex¬ 
tant productions of Greek literature begins with 
the Homeric poems. But it is evident that works 
so perfect in their kind are the end, and not the 
beginning, of a course of poetical development. 
This assumption is confirmed by innumerable tra¬ 
ditions, which record the names of poets before the 
time of Homer, who employed their music for the 
civilisation of men and for the worship of different 
divinities. In accordance with the spirit of Greek 
mythology, the gods themselves stand at the head 
of this succession of poets, namely, Hermes, the 
inventor of the lyre, and Apollo, who received the 
invention from his brother, and became the divinity 
presiding over the whole art of music. With 
Apollo are associated, still in the spirit of the old 
mythology, a class of subordinate divinities—the 
Muses. The earliest human cultivators of the art 
are represented as the immediate pupils, and even 
(what, in fact, merely means the same thing) the 
children of Apollo and the Muses. Their personal 
existence is as uncertain as that of other mythical 
personages, and for us they can only be considered 
as the representatives of certain periods and certain 
kinds of poetical development. Their names are 
no doubt all significant, although the etymology of 
some of them is very uncertain, while that of others, 
such as Musaeus, is at once evident. The chief of 
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these names are Olen, Linus, Orpheus, Musaeus, 
Eumolpus, Pamphus, Thamvris, and Philammon. 

Of these names that of Orpheus is the most im¬ 
portant, and at the same time the one involving 
the greatest difficulties. These difficulties arise 
from the scantiness of the early traditions re¬ 
specting him, in tracing which we are rather im¬ 
peded than aided by the many marvels which later 
writers connected with his story ; and also from 
the very different religious positions which are 
assigned to him. On this last point it may be 
remarked in general that the earliest opinions 
respecting him seem to have invariably connected 
him with Apollo ; while his name was afterwards 
adopted as the central point of one system of Dio- 
nysiac worship. 

One of the most essential points in such an in¬ 
quiry as the present is, to observe the history of 
the traditions themselves. The name of Orpheus 
does not occur in the Homeric or Hesiodic poems ; 
but, during the lyric period, it had attained to great 
celebrity. Ibycus, who flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century B. c., mentions him as “ the 
renowned Orpheus” (duopaKKvrhv ''Opfprjv, Jbyc. 
Fr. No. 22, Schneidewin, No. 9, Bergk, ap. Pris- 
cian. vol. i. p. 283, Krelil). Pindar enumerates 
him among the Argonauts as the celebrated harp 
player, father of songs, and as sent forth by Apollo 
( Pyth. iv. 315.* s. 176): elsewhere he mentioned 
him as the son of Oeagrus (Schol. ad loc.). The 
historians Hellanicus and Phcrecydes record his 
name, the former making him the ancestor both of 
Homer and of Hesiod (Fr. Nos. 5, 6, Miiller, up. 
Prod. Vit. lies. p. 141, b., Vit. Horn, fried.) ; the 
latter stating that it was not Orpheus, but Philam¬ 
mon, who was the bard of the Argonauts (/V. 63, 
Miiller, ap. Schol. ad Apollon, i. 23), and this is 
also the account which Apollonius Rhodius followed. 
In the dramatic poets there are several references 
to Orpheus. Aeschylus alludes to the fable of his 
leading after him trees charmed by the sound of his 
lyre(^.1612,1613,Wellauer, 1629,1630,Hind.); 
and there is an important statement preserved by 
Eratosthenes (c. 24), who quotes the Bassarides of 
the same poet, that “ Orpheus did not honour 
Dionysus, but believed the sun to be the greatest 
of the gods, whom also he called Apollo ; and rising 
up in the night, he ascended before dawn to the 
mountain called Pangaeum, that he might see the 
sun first, at which Dionysus being enraged sent 
upon him the Bassaridae, as the poet Aeschylus 
says, who tore him in pieces, and scattered his 
limbs abroad ; but the Muses collected them, and 
buried them at the place called Lcibethrabut 
the quotation itself shows the impossibility of de¬ 
termining how much of this account is to be con¬ 
sidered as given by Aeschylus. Sophocles does not 
mention Orpheus, but he is repeatedly referred to 
by Euripides, in whom we find the first allusion to 
the connection of Orpheus with Dionysus and the 
infernal regions : he speaks of him as related to the 
Muses (Rhes. 944, 946); mentions the power of 
his song over rocks, trees, and wild beasts (Med. 
543, Iph . in Aul. 1211, Baucch. 561, and a jocular 
allusion in Cye. 646); refers to his charming the 
infernal powers (Ale. 357) ; connects him with 
Bacchanalian orgies (Hippol. 953 ) ; ascribes to him 
the origin of sacred mysteries (Rhes. 943), and 
places the scene of his activity among the forests of 
Olympus. ( Bacch. 561.) He is mentioned once 
only, but in an important passage, by Aristophanes 
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( Ran. 1032), who enumerates, as the oldest poets, 
Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer, and makes 
Orpheus the teacher of religious initiations and of 
abstinence from murder: 

f Op<pfds plv y dp TfXerefj S* ftpiv 
KctTtSet^e <p6vov t* dWxsfr&u* 

Passages exactly parallel to this are found in Plato 
(Apol. p. 41, a., Protag. p.316,d.), who frequently 
refers to Orpheus, his followers, and his works. 
He calls him the son of Oeagrus (Sympos. p. 179, 
d.), mentions him as a musician and inventor 
(/on, p. 533, c„ Leg. iii. p. 677, d.), refers to the 
miraculous power of his lyre ( Protag, p. 315, a.), 
and gives a singular version of the story of his 
descent into Hades: the gods, he says, imposed 
upon the poet, by showing him only a phan¬ 
tasm of his lost wife, because he had not the 
courage to die, like Alcestis, but contrived to 
enter Hades alive, and, as a further punishment 
for his cowardice, he met his death at the hands 
of women (Sympos. p. 179, d.; comp. Polit. x. 

р. 620, a.). This account is quite discordant with 
the notions of the early Greeks respecting the 
value of life, and even with the example quoted 
by Plato himself, as far as Admetus is concerned. 
Plato seems to have misunderstood the reason 
why Orpheus’s “ contriving to enter Hades alive,” 
called down the anger of the gods, namely, as a 
presumptuous transgression of the limits assigned 
to the condition of mortal men : this point will 
have to be considered again. As the followers of 
Orpheus, Plato mentions both poets and religionists 
(Prot . p. 316, d., Ion , p. 536, b., Cratyl. p. 400, 

с. ), and in the passage last quoted, he tells us that 
the followers of Orpheus held the doctrine, that 
the soul is imprisoned in the body as a punishment 
for some previous sins. He makes several quo¬ 
tations from the writings ascribed to Orpheus, of 
which one, if not more, is from the Theogony 
(Cratyl. p. 402, b., Phileb. p. 66, c.. Leg. ii. 
p. 669, d.), and in one passage he speaks of col¬ 
lections of books, which went under the names of 
Orpheus and Musaeus, and contained rules for 
religious ceremonies. (Polit. ii. p. 364, e.) 

The writings mentioned in the last passage 
were evidently regarded by Plato as spurious, 
but, from the other passages quoted, he seems to 
have believed at least in the existence of Orpheus 
and in the genuineness of his Theogony. Not so, 
however, Aristotle, who held that no such person 
as Orpheus ever existed, and that the works 
ascribed to him were forged by Cercops and 
Onomacritus. [Onomacritus.] 

Proceeding to the mythographers, and the later 
poets, from Apollodorus downwards, we find the 
legends of Orpheus amplified by details, the whole 
of which it is impossible here to enumerate ; we 
give an outline of the most important of them. 

Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and Calliope, lived 
in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, whom 
he accompanied in their expedition. Presented 
with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by the 
Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music not 
only the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks upon 
Olympus, so that they moved from their places to 
follow the sound of his golden harp. The power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his aid, 
which contributed materially to the success of 
their expedition: at the sound of his lyre the 
Argo glided down into the sea; the Argonauts 
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tore themselves away from the pleasures of 
Lemnos; the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, 
which threatened to crush the ship between them, 
were fixed in their places ; and the Colchian 
dragon, which guarded the golden fleece, was 
lulled to sleep: other legends of the same kind 
may be read in the Argonautica , which bears the 
name of Orpheus. After his return from the 
Argonautic expedition he took up his abode in a 
cave in Thrace, and employed himself in the 
civilisation of its wild inhabitants. There is also 
a legend of his having visited Egypt. The legends 
respecting the loss and recovery of his wife, and 
his own death, are very various. His wife was a 
nymph named Agriope or Eurydice. In the older 
accounts the cause of her death is not referred 
to, but the legend followed in the well-known 
passages of Virgil and Ovid, which ascribes the 
death of Eurydice to the bite of a serpent, is no 
doubt of high antiquity, but the introduction of 
Aristaeus into the legend cannot be traced to any 
writer older than Virgil himself. (Diod. iv. 25 ; 
Conon, 45 ; Paus. ix. 30. § 4 ; Hygin. Fab. 164.) 
He followed his lost wife into the abodes of Hades, 
where the charms of his lyre suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities ; but his 
prayer was only granted upon this condition, that 
he should not look back upon his restored wife, 
till they had arrived in the upper world: at the 
very moment when they were about to pass the 
fatal bounds, the anxiety of love overcame the 
poet ; he looked round to see that Eurydice was 
following him ; and he beheld her caught back 
into the infernal regions. The form of the myth, 
as told by Plato, has been given above. The 
later poets, forgetting the religious meaning of 
the legend, connected his death with the second 
loss of Eurydice, his grief for whom led him to 
treat with contempt the Thracian women, who in 
revenge tore him to pieces under the excitement 
of their Bacchanalian orgies. Other causes are 
assigned for the fury of the Thracian Maenads ; 
but the most ancient form of the legend seems to 
be that already mentioned as quoted by Era¬ 
tosthenes from Aeschylus. The variation, by 
which Aphrodite is made the instigator of his 
death, from motives of jealousy, is of course merely 
a fancy of some late poet (Conon, 45). Another 
form of the legend, which deserves much more 
attention, is that which was embodied in an 
inscription upon what was said to be the tomb, in 
which the bones of Orpheus were buried, at Dium 
near Pydna, in Macedonia, which ascribed his 
death to the thunderbolts of Zeus: — 

©pfli/ca xp^o\ipr)v rpS* *Op(p4a Movaai Hda\pav, 
*Ov kt&vcv ihj ngibuv Zeus tf/o\6€vrt /8eAci. 

(Diog. Laert. Prooem. 5 ; Paus. ix. 30. § 5 ; 
Anth. Graec . Epig. Inc. No. 483 ; Brunck, Anal. 
vol. iii. p. 253.) 

After his death, according to the more common 
form of the legend, the Muses collected the frag¬ 
ments of his body, and buried them at Leibethra 
at the foot of Olympus, where the nightingale 
sang sweetly over his grave. The subsequent 
transference of his bones to Dium is evidently a 
local legend. (Paus. 1. c .) His head was thrown 
upon the Hebrus, down which it rolled to the sea, 
and was borne across to Lesbos,, where the grave 
in which it was interred was shown at Antissa. 
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His lyre was also said to have been carried to 
Lesbos ; and both traditions are simply poetical 
expressions of the historical fact that Lesbos was 
the first great seat of the music of the lyre: indeed 
Antissa itself was the birth-place of Terpander, 
the earliest historical musician. (Phanocles, ap. 
Stob. Tit. lxii. p. 399). The astronomers taught 
that the lyre of Orpheus was placed by Zeus 
among the stars, at the intercession of Apollo and 
the Muses (Eratosth. 24 ; Hygin. A dr. ii. 7; Ma- 
nil. Astron. i. 324). 

In these legends there are some points which 
require but little explanation. The invention of 
music, in connection with the services of Apollo 
and the Muses, its first great application to the 
worship of the gods, which Orpheus is therefore 
said to have introduced, its power over the pas¬ 
sions, and the importance which the Greeks at¬ 
tached to the knowledge of it, as intimately allied 
with the very existence of all social order,—are pro¬ 
bably the chief elementary ideas of the whole 
legend. But then comes in one of the dark fea¬ 
tures of the Greek religion, in which the gods 
envy the advancement of man in knowledge and 
civilisation, and severely punish any one who 
transgresses the bounds assigned to humanity, as 
may be seen in the legend of Prometheus, and in 
the sudden death, or blindness, or other calamities 
of the early poets and musicians. In a later age, 
the conflict was no longer viewed as between the 
gods and man, but between the worshippers of dif¬ 
ferent divinities ; and especially between Apollo, 
the symbol of pure intellect, and Dionysus, the 
deity of the senses: hence Orpheus, the servant of 
Apollo, falls a victim to the jealousy of Dionysus, 
and the fury of his worshippers. There are, how¬ 
ever, other points in the legend which are of the 
utmost difficulty, and which would require far 
more discussion than can be entered upon here. For 
these matters the reader is referred to Lobeck’s 
AglaophaiwtSt Muller’s Prolegomena zu einer wis- 
senscha/tlichen Mythologies and Klausen’s article in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Envyclopadie. Concerning the 
localities of the legend, see Miiller’s Literature of 
Ancient Greece , p. 26, and Klausen. The works 
of art representing Orpheus are enumerated by 
Klausen. 

Orphic Societies and Mysteries. — All that part 
of the mythology of Orpheus which connects him 
with Dionysus must be considered as a later in¬ 
vention, quite irreconcilable with the original le¬ 
gends, in which he is the servant of Apollo and 
the MuseB: the discrepancy extends even to the 
instrument of his music, which was always the 
lyre, and never the flute. It is almost hopeless to 
explain the transition. It is enough to remark 
here that, about the time of the first development 
of Greek philosophy, societies were formed, which 
assumed the name of Orpheus, and which cele¬ 
brated peculiar mysteries, quite different from 
those of Eleusis. They are thus described by 
Miiller (Hist. Lit . Anc. Gr . p. 231.): — 

“ On the other hand there was a society of 
persons, who performed the rites of a mystical 
worship, but were not exclusively attached to a 
particular temple and festival, and who did not 
confine their notions to the initiated, but published 
them to others, and committed them to literary 
works. These were the followers of Orpheus 
(ol *0 p(piKol) ; that is to say, associations of per¬ 
sons, who, under the [pretended] guidance of the 
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ancient mystical poet Orpheus, dedicated them¬ 
selves to the worship of Bacchus, in which they 
hoped to find satisfaction for an ardent longing 
after the soothing and elevating influences of re • 
ligion. The Dionysus, to whose worship the Or¬ 
phic and Bacchic rites were annexed (rd 'O fxpind 
Ka\(4ntpa Kcd BoKxnrd, Herod, ii. 81), was the 
Chthonian deity, Dionysus Zagreus, closely con¬ 
nected with Demeter and Cora, who was the per¬ 
sonified expression, not only of the most rapturous 
pleasure, but also of a deep sorrow for the miseries 
of human life. The Orphic legends and poems 
related in great part to this Dionysus, who was 
combined, as an infernal deity, with Hades (a 
doctrine given by the philosopher Heracleitus as 
the opinion of a particular sect, ap. Clem. Alex. 
Protrep. p. 30, Potter) ; and upon whom the 
Orphic theologers founded their hopes of the puri¬ 
fication and ultimate immortality of the soul. But 
their mode of celebrating this worship was very 
different from the popular rites of Bacchus. The 
Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge in 
unrestrained pleasure and frantic enthusiasm, but 
rather aimed at an ascetic purity of life and man¬ 
ners. (See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 244.) The fol¬ 
lowers of Orpheus, when they had tasted the mystic 
sacrificial feast of raw flesh torn from the ox of 
Dionysus (t&fjuxpayia), partook of no other animal 
food. They wore white linen garments, like 
Oriental and Egyptian priests, from whom, as 
Herodotus remarks (/. c.), much may have been 
borrowed in the ritual of the Orphic worship.” 

Herodotus not only speaks of these rites as being 
Egyptian, but also Pythagorean in their character. 
The explanation of this is that the Pythagorean 
societies, after their expulsion from Magna Graecia, 
united themselves with the Orphic societies of the 
mother country, and of course greatly influenced 
their character. But before this time the Orphic 
system had been reduced to a definite form by 
Pherecydes and Onomacritur, who stand at 
the head of a series of writers, in whose works 
the Orphic theology was embodied ; such as 
Cercops, Brontinus, Orpheus of Camarina, Or¬ 
pheus of Croton, Arignote, Persinus of Miletus, 
Timocles of Syracuse, and Zopyrus of Heracleia or 
Tarentum (Midler, p. 235). Besides these asso¬ 
ciations there were also an obscure set of mysta- 
gogues derived from them, called Orpheotelests 
(*Op<p( 0 T€\€<rral) 9 “ who used to come before the 
doors of the rich, and promise to release them from 
their own sins and those of their forefathers, by 
•acrifices and expiatory songs ; and they produced 
at this ceremony a heap of books of Orpheus and 
Musaeus, upon which they founded their promises” 
(Plat Ion, p. 536, b.; Muller, p. 235). The 
nature of the Orphic theology, and the points of 
difference between it and that of Homer and Hesiod, 
are fully discussed by Muller (Hist. Lit. Ano. Gr. 
pp. 235—238) and Mr. Grote (vol. i. pp. 22, &c.) ; 
but most fully by Lobeck, in bis Aglaophamus . 

Orphic Literature. —We have seen that many 
poems ascribed to Orpheus were current as early 
as the time of the Peisistratids [Onomacritus], 
and that they are often quoted by Plato. The 
allusions to them in later writers are very frequent; 
for example, Pausamas speaks of hymns of his, 
which he believed to be still preserved by the 

Lycomidae (an Athenian family who seem to have 
been the chief priests of the Orphic worship, as the 
Eumolpidae were of the Eleusinian), and which, he 
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says, were only inferior in beauty to the poems of 
Homer, and held even in higher honour, on account 
of their divine subjects. He also speaks of them 
as very few in number, and as distinguished by 
great brevity of style (ix. 30. §§ 5, 6. s. 12). 

Considering the slight acquaintance which the 
ancients evidently possessed with these works, it is 
somewhat surprising that certain extant poems, 
which bear the name of Orpheus, should have been 
generally regarded by scholars, until a very recent 
period, as genuine, that is, as works more ancient 
than tlie Homeric poems, if not the productions of 
Orpheus himself. It is not worth while to repeat 
here the history of the controversy, which will bo 
found in Bernhardy and the other historians of Greek 
literature. The result is that it is now fully esta¬ 
blished that the bulk of these poems are the forgeries 
of Christian grammarians and philosophers of the 
Alexandrian school; but that among the fragments, 
which form a part of the collection,are some genuine 
remains of that Orphic poetry which was known to 
Plato, and which must be assigned to the period of 
Onomacritus, or perhaps a little earlier. The Orphic 
literature which, in this sense, we may call genuine, 
seems to have included Hymns , a Tkeogony , an 
ancient poem called Minyas or the Descent into 
Hades , Oracles and Songs for Initiations (TeA eraf), 
a collection of Sacred Legends ('Icpol A 6yoi), 
ascribed to Cercops, and perhaps some other works. 
The apocryphal productions which have comedown 
to us under the name of Orphica , are the following: 

1. 'ApyovainiKa, an epic poem in 1384 hex¬ 
ameters, giving an account of the expedition of the 
Argonauts, which is full of indications of its late 
date. 

2. V Tpvoi, eighty-seven or eighty-eight hymns in 
hexameters, evidently the productions of the Neo- 
Platonic school. 

3. A tdiKd, the best of the three apocryphal 
Orphic poems, which treats of properties of stones, 
both precious and common, and their uses in 
divination. 

4. Fragments, chiefly of the Tkeogony. It is in 
this class that we find the genuine remains, above 
referred to, of the literature of the early Orphic 
theology, but intermingled with others of a much 
later date. (Eschenbach, Epigenes , de Poesi Orphica 
Commentarius , Norimb. 1702—1704 ; Tiedemann, 
Griechenlands ersle Philosopher Leipz. 1780 ; G. 
H. Bode , de Orpheo Poetanim Graecorum antiquis- 
simo, Gott. 1824; Lobeck, Aglaophamus; Bode, 
Gesch. d. Hell. Dichtkunst , vols. i. ii.; Ulrici, Gesch. 
d. HeUen, Dichtkunst , vols. i. ii.; Bernhardy, Grun- 
dries d. Griech. Litt. vol. ii. pp. 266, &c. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. i. pp. 140, &c.; for a further 
list of writers on Orpheus, see Hoffmann, Lexicon 
Bibliographicum Scriptorum Graecorum.) 

The chief editions of Orpheus, after the early 
ones of 1517, 1519, 1540, 1543, 1566, and 1606, 
are those of Eschenbach, Traj. ad Rhen. 1689, 
12mo. ; Gesner and Hamberger, Lips. 1764, 8vo„ 
and Hermann, Lips. 1805,8vo., by far the best. 

There are also small editions, chiefly for the use 
of schools, by Schaefer, Lips. 1818, 12mo., and in 
theTauchnitz Classics, 1824, 16mo. [P. S.1 

ORPHI'DIUS BENIGNUS, a legate of the 
emperor Otho, fell in the battle of Bedriacum 
against the troops of Vitellius, a. D. 69. (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 43, 45.) 

ORPHITUS. [Obfitus.] 

ORSA'BARIS (’O/W&x/hj), a daughter ol 
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Mithridatos the Great, who was taken prisoner by 
Pompey, and served to adorn his triumph, b.c. 61 
(Appian, Miihr. 117). The name Orsobaris occurs 
also on a coin of the city of Prusias, in Bithynia. 
which bears the inscription BA5IAI22H2 MOT5H5 
OP20BAPIO2 ; and this is conjectured by Vis¬ 
conti ( Iconogr . Grecque , tom. ii. p. 195) to refer to 
the same person as the one mentioned in Appian, 
whom he supposes to have been married to Socrates, 
the usurper set up by Mithridates as king of 
Bithynia. [E. H. B.] 

ORSI'LOCHUS ( *Opal\oxos ). 1. A son of the 
river god Alpheius and Telegone, and the father 
of Diodes, at Pherae, in Messenia. (Horn. II v. 
545, Od. iii. 489, xv. 187, xxi. 15 ; Paus. iv. 30. 
§ 2 .) 

2. A grandson of No. 1, and brother of Crethon, 
together with whom he was slain by Aeneias, at 
Troy. (Horn. II. v. 542, &c. ; Paus. iv. i. § 3.) 

3. A son of Idomeneus. (Horn. Od. xiii. 259— 

271.) [L. S.] 

O'RTALUS, or more properly HO'RTALUS, 
a cognomen of the Hortensii. [ Hortensius.] 
ORTHA'GORAS ('Opdayipas), 1. Of Thebes, 
mentioned by Socrates in the Protagoras of Plato 
(p. 318, c.), as one of the most celebrated flute- 
players of his day, and by Athenaeus as one of the 
instructors of Epaminondas in flute-playing. (Ath. 
iv. p. 184, e.) 

2. A geographer, whose age is unknown, but 
whose work on India (’IpSoI \6yot) is quoted both 
by Aelian (iV. A . xvi. 35 j xvii. 6) and by Strabo 
(xvi. p. 766). His statements in that work, re¬ 
specting the Red Sea, are quoted by Philostratus 
( Vit. Apollon, iii. 53 ; Phot. Biblioth. cod. ccxli. p. 
327, b. 10, Bekker). [P. S.] 

O'RTHIA (’O pdla, *Op0/r, or ’Op0«<ria), a sur¬ 
name of the Artemis who is also called Iphigeneia 
or Lygodesma, and must be regarded as the goddess 
of the moon. Her worship was probably brought 
to Sparta from Lemnos. It was at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia that Spartan boys had to undergo 
the diamastigosis (Schol. ad Pind. 01. iii 54 ; 
Herod, iv. 87 ; Xenoph. de Pep. Lac. ii. 10). She 
also had temples at Brauron, in the Cerameicus at 
Athens, in Elis, and on the coast of Byzantium. 
The ancients derived her surname from mount 
Orthosium or Orthium in Arcadia. [L. S.J 
ORTHRUS ("O pBpos), the dog of Geryones, 
who was begotten by Typhon and Echidna. (Hes. 
Theog. 293 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) [L. S.] 

ORTIAGON (’Opndywi/), one of the three 
princes of Galatia, when that country was invaded 
by the Romans under Cn. Manlius. Vulso, in B. c. 
189. He was defeated on Mount Olympus by the 
invaders, and compelled to fly home for refuge. 
Polybius tells us that he cherished the design of 
uniting all Galatia under his rule, and that he was 
well qualified to succeed in the attempt, being 
libera], magnanimous, possessed of sagacity ana 
winning manners ; and above all, brave and skilful 
in war. (Polyb. xxii. 21 ; Liv. xxxviii. 19, &c.) 
[Chiomara] [E. E.] 

ORT'Y GIA ('Oprvyla), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the island of Ortygia, the ancient 
name for Delos, or an island off Syracuse (Ov. Met. 
l. 694). The goddess bore this name in various 
places, but always with reference to the island in 
which she was bom. (Strab. x. p. 486.) [L. 8.1 
ORUS. [Horus ; Orion.] 

ORUS, the engraver of a beautiful gem, repre- 
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senting a head of Silenus, in the Museum Worsely- 
anum , p. 144. [P. S.] 

ORXINES ('Op£lpris\ a noble and wealthy 
Persian, who traced his descent from Cyrus. He 
was present at the battle of Gaugamela, when, 
together with Orontobates, he commanded the 
troops which came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Subsequently, during the absence of Alex¬ 
ander (b. c. 325), on the death of Phrasaortes, the 
satrap of Persis, Orxines assumed the government, 
and on the return of Alexander came to meet him 
with costly presents. Alexander does not appear 
to have been incensed at this usurpation, in which 
indeed Orxines seems to have been actuated by 
loyal intentions towards Alexander. But the 
sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargadae had been violated 
and pillaged, and the enemies of Orxines seem to 
have laid hold of this for the purpose of securing 
his ruin. He was charged with that and other 
acts of sacrilege, as well as with having abused his 
power. Arrian says nothing of the charge being 
unfounded, but Curtius represents Orxines (or 
Orsines, as he calls him) as the victim of calumny 
and intrigue. However that may have been, he 
was crucified by order of Alexander. (Arrian, iii. 
8. § 8, vl 29. § 3 ; Curt. iv. 12. § 8, x. 1. §§ 22, 
29, 37.) [C. P. M.] 

OSACES. [Arsaces XIV., p. 356, a.] 
OSI'RIS f'O tripis), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to Herodotus 
they were the only divinities that were worshipped 
by all the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 42). Osiris is 
described by Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and 
Osiris , as a son of Rhea and Helios. His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Hysiris (Plut l.c. 34), 
which is interpreted to mean “son of Isis,” though 
some said that it meant “many-eyed and accord¬ 
ing to Heliodorus ( Aeth. ix. 424), Osiris was the 
god of the Nile, as Isis was the goddess of the 
earth. (Comp. Bunsen, Aegypt Stelle in der Weltr 
gesch. vol. i. p. 494, &c.) [L. S.J 

O'SIUS. [Hosius.] 

OSROES. [Arsaces XXV., p. 359, a.] 

OSSA (‘'Ocraa), the personification of rumour or 
report, the Latin Fama. As it is often impossible 
to trace a report to its source, it is said to come 
from Zeus, and hence Ossa is called the mes¬ 
senger of Zeus (Horn. Od. i. 282, ii. 216, xxiv. 
412, II. ii. 93). Sophocles (Oed. Tyr . 158) calls 
her a daughter of Hope, and the poets,'both Greek 
and Latin, have indulged in various imaginary de¬ 
scriptions of Ossa or Fama (Hes. Op. et Diesj 705, 
&c.; Virg. Aen . iv. 174, &c.; Ov. Met. xii. 39, 
&c.). At Athens she was honoured with an altar. 
(Paus. i. 17. § 1.) [L. S.J 

OSSIP AG A, or OSSIPANGA, also written 
Ossilago, Ossipagina, was a Roman divinity, who 
was prayed to, to harden and strengthen the bones 
of infants. (Amob. adv. Gent. iii. 30, iv. 7.) [L.S.J 
OSTO'RIUSSABI'NUS. [SabwusJ 
OSTO'RIUS SCA'PULA. [Scapula.] 
OTACI'LIA SEVE'RA, MA'RCIA, the wife 
of tbe elder M. Julius Philippus, and the mother 
of the boy who was put to death by the praetorians, 
after the battle of Verona, a. d. 249. She appears 
to have had a daughter also, since Zosimus speaks 
of a certain Severianus as the son-in-law of the 
emperor. No other circumstances are known re¬ 
garding this princess, except that she was believed 
by many of the andente to herce R Cta&ifasu 
The Alexandrian Chronicle makes a positive asset- 
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tion to this effect, and Eusebius (H. E. vi. 36) 
mentions a letter, said to have been addressed 
to her by Origen. (Tillemont, Notes sur I'Em- 
pereur Philippe , in his Hisioire des Empereurs , vol. 
iii. p. 499 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 332 ; Zosim. i. 
19.) [W. R.] 



COIN OP OTACILIA. 


OTACI'LIA, condemned in a judicium by the 
celebrated jurist C. Aquillius. (Val. Max. viii. 
2. § 2.) In the MSS. of Valerius we have ab 
Otacilia Latcrensi, for which we ought perhaps to 
read ab Otacilia Laterensis , that is, Otacilia, the 
wife of Laterensis. 

OTACI'LIA GENS, sometimes written Oc- 
tacilia , is first mentioned at the commencement of 
the first Punic war, when two brothers of this 
name obtained the consulship, M\ Otacilius Crassus 
in b. c. 263, and T. Ot.icilius Crassus in b. c. 261 j 
but after this time the Otacilii rarely occur. The 
only cognomens in this gens are Crassus and 
Naso. One or two persons, who were accidentally 
omitted under Crassus, are given below. 

OTACI'LIUS. 1. T. Otacilius Crassus, one 
of the Roman generals, actively employed during 
the greater part of the second Punic war, was pro¬ 
bably a son of T. Otacilius Crassus, consul in b. c. 
261. [Crassus, Qtacilius, No. 2.J He is 
generally mentioned by Livy without a cognomen, 
but we learn from two passages (xxiii. 31, xxvi. 
33), that he had the surname of Crassus. He was 
praetor b. c. 217, in which year he vowed a temple 
to Mens, and is mentioned next year, b. c. 216, 
as pro-praetor, when he brought a letter to the 
senate from Hieron in Sicily, imploring the assist¬ 
ance of the Romans against the Carthaginian fleet. 
In b. c. 215 Otacilius and Q. Fabius Maximus 
were created duumviri for dedicating the temples 
they had vowed ; and after consecrating the 
temple of Mens, Otacilius was sent with the 
imperium into Sicily to take the command of the 
fleet. From Lilybaeum he crossed over into 
Africa, and after laying waste the Carthaginian 
coast fell in with the Punic fleet, as he was 
making for Sardinia, and captured a few of their 
ships. On his return to Rome Otacilius became 
a candidate for the consulship for the year a c. 
214, and would certainly have been elected but 
for Q. Fabius Maximus, the daughter of whose 
sister was the wife of Otacilius. The praerogativa 
centuria had already given their votes in favour of 
Otacilius, when Fabius dissuaded the people from 
nominating him to the consulship on the ground 
that he had not sufficient military abilities to cope 
with Hannibal. Fabius Maximus and Claudius 
Marcellus were accordingly appointed consuls; 
but as some compensation to Otacilius, he was 
elected praetor for the second time, B. c. 214, and 
the command of the same fleet was entrusted to 
bim which he had had in the previous year. His 
command was prolonged during the next three 
years; and in b.c. 212 he did good service by 
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plundering the Carthaginian coast round Utica, 
and capturing several corn-vessels in the harbour 
of the latter city, by means of which he was able 
to send a supply of com to the Roman forces, 
which had just taken Syracuse. In the election 
of the consuls for the year b. c. 210 Otacilius was 
again .nominated to the consulship by the praero¬ 
gativa centuria, and again lost his election, when 
it seemed certain, by the interference of T. Man¬ 
lius Torquatus. Otacilius, however, never heard 
of this new affront; for just after the elections 
were over, word was brought that Otacilius had 
died in Sicily, b. c. 211. Otacilius was one of the 
pontifices. (Liv. xxii. 10, 56, xxiii. 21, 31, 32, 
41, xxiv. 7—10, xxv. 31, xxvi. 1,22,23.) 

2. Otacilius Crassus, one of Pompey’s 
officers, had the command of the town of Lissus 
in Jllyria, and cruelly butchered 220 of Caesar's 
soldiers, who had surrendered to him on the 
promise that they should be uninjured. Shortly 
after this he abandoned Lissus, .and joined the 
main body of the Pompeian army. (Caes. D. C. iii. 
28, 29.) 

L. OTACI'LIUS PILITUS, a Roman rhe¬ 
torician, who opened a school at Rome b. c. 81 
(Hieronym. in Euseb. Chron. Olymp. 174. 4.) 
The cognomen of Otacilius is uncertain. Sueto¬ 
nius calls him/V/te (in some manuscripts Pilutus\ 
Eusebius Plotus , and Macrobius ( Saturn . ii. 2) 
Pitholaus. He had been formerly a slave, and 
while in that condition acted as door-keeper 
(ostiarius), being chained, as was customary, to 
his post. But having exhibited talent, and a love 
of literature, he was manumitted by his master, 
and became a teacher of rhetoric. Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus was one of his pupils, and he wrote the 
history of Pompey, and of his father likewise, in 
several books, being the first instance, according 
to Cornelius Nepos, in which a history was written 
by a freedman. (Suet, de III. Rhet. 3; Voss, de 
Hist. Lat. i. 9. p. 40.) 

OTA'NES ('Ordvrjs). 1. A noble and wealthy 
Persian, son of Pharnaspes. He was the first who 
suspected the imposture of Smerdis the Magian, 
and, when his suspicion was confirmed by the 
report of his daughter PhakdIma (one of the 
royal wives), he took the chief part in organizing 
the conspiracy against the pretender and hig 
faction (b.c. 521). After the slaughter of the 
Magians, Otanes, according to the statement in 
Herodotus, recommended the establishment of 
democracy, and, when his fellow-conspirators came 
to the resolution of retaining monarchy, he aban¬ 
doned all pretensions to the throne on condition 
that himself and his descendants should be 
exempted from the royal authority. At the same 
time it was decreed that to him and his posterity 
for ever a Median dress and other gifts of honour 
should be annually presented. Not long after thi9, 
Otanes was placed in command of the Persian 
force which invaded Samos for the purpose of 
placing Syloson, brother of Polycrates, in the 
government; and the act of the madman Charilaiis 
in murdering a number of the most distinguished 
Persians provoked him to order an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Samians. Afterwards, however, 
in obedience to the warning of a dream, he re¬ 
peopled the island which he had thus desolated. 
(Herod, iii. 68—84, 141—149 ; comp. Strab. xiv. 
p. 638.) 

2, A Persian, son of Sisamnes. His father, 
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one of the royal judges, was put to death by 
Cambyses for an unjust sentence, and bis skin 
was stripped off and stretched on the judicial 
seat which he had occupied. To this same seat, 
thus covered, Otanea was advanced as his suc¬ 
cessor, and was compelled to exercise his func¬ 
tions with a constant‘memento beneath him of his 
father’s fate. About b.c. 506, being appointed 
to succeed Megabyzus in the command of the 
forces on the sea-coast, he took Byzantium, Chal- 
cedon, Antandrus, and Lamponium, as well as the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros. (Herod, v. 25— 
27 ; Larch, and Schweigh. ad loc .) He was pro¬ 
bably the same Otanes who is mentioned as a son- 
in-law of Dareius Hystaspis, and as one of the 
generals employed against the revolted lonians in 
n. c. 409. He joined in defeating the rebels near 
Ephesus, and, in conjunction with Artaphemes, 
satrap of Sardis, he took Clazomenae, belonging to 
the lonians, and the Aeolian town of Cume. He 
is not again mentioned by name in Herodotus, but 
he appears to have taken part in the subsequent 
operations of the war till the final reduction of 
Ionia. (Herod, v. 102, 116, 123, vi. 6, &c.) It 
seems doubtful whether we should identify either 
of the two above persons with the father of Pa- 
tiramphes, the charioteer of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 
40), or again with the father of Amastris [No. 1], 
(Herod, vii. 61.) [E. E.J 

OTHO, JU'NIUS. 1. A rhetorician frequently 
mentioned by the elder Seneca. He was the 
author of a work on that branch of rhetoric entitled 
colores (respecting the meaning of which see Quintil. 
iv. 2. § 88). Through the influence of Sejanus, 
Otho was made a senator, and by due subservience 
to the ruling powers, he obtained the praetorship 
in a. d. 22, in which year he is mentioned as one 
of the accusers of C. Silanus, proconsul of Asia. 
(Senec. Controv. i. 3, Dcclam. ii. 1, &c.; Tac. Ann. 

iii. 66.) 

2. Tribune of the p^bs, a. d. 37, the last year 
of the reign of Tiberius. He was banished for 
putting his intercessio upon the question of the 
reward that was to be given to the accuser of 
Acutia. (Tac. Ann. vi. 47.) 

OTHO, L. RO'SCIUS, tribune of the plebs 
B. c. 67, was a warm supporter of the aristocratical 
party. When Gabinius proposed in this year to 
bestow upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates, Otho and his colleague L, Tre- 
bellius were the only two of the tribunes that 
offered any decided opposition. It is related that, 
when Otho, afraid of speaking, after the way in 
which Trebellius had been dealt with [Tre- 
bellius], held up two of his fingers to show that a 
colleague ought to be given to Pompey, the people set 
up such a shout that a crow that was flying over 
the forum was stunned, and fell down among them 
(Dion Cass, xxxvi. 7,13 j Plut. Pomp . 25). In the 
same year Otho proposed and carried the law which 
gave to the equites and to those persons who pos¬ 
sessed the equestrian census, a special place at the 
public spectacles, in fourteen rows or seats (inquat- 
tuordecim gradtims site ordinibus ), next to the place 
of the senators, which was in tne orchestra (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 32 ; Liv. Epit. 99 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 25 ; 
Cic. pro Mur . 19 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 32 ; Hor. Epod. 

iv. 15, Ep. i. 1. 62 ; Juv. iii. 159, xiv. 324). For 
those equites who had lost their rank by not pos¬ 
sessing the proper equestrian census, there was a 
special place assigned (inter deooctores , Cic. Phil. ii. 

vol. in. 
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18). This law soon became very unpopular ; the 
people, who were excluded from the seats which 
they had formerly occupied in common with the 
equiteB, thought themselves insulted ; and in 
Cicero’s consulship (b,c. 63) there was such a riot 
occasioned by the obnoxious measure, that it re¬ 
quired all his eloquence to allay the agitation. 
(Cic. ad AtL ii. 1). 

This L. Roscius Otho must not be confounded, 
as he has frequently been, with the L. Roscius who 
was praetor in b. c. 49. The latter had the cog¬ 
nomen of Fabatus [Fabatus]. The Otho spoken 
of by Cicero in B. c. 45, may be the same as the 
tribune, (Cic. ad AtL xiii. 29, comp. xii. 37. § 2, 
38. § 4, 42. § 1.) 

OTHO, SA'LVIUS. 1. M. Salvius Otiio, 
the grandfather of the emperor Otho, waB descended 
from an ancient and noble family of the town of 
Ferentinum, in Etruria. His father was a Roman 
eques, his mother was of low origin, perhaps even 
a freedwoman. Through the influence of Livia 
Augusta, in whose house he had been brought up, 
Otho was made a Roman senator, and eventually 
obtained the praetorship, but was not advanced to 
any higher honour. (Suet. Otho, 1 ; Tac. Hist. 
ii. 50.) 

2. L. Salvius Otho, the son of the preceding, 
and the father of the emperor Otho, was connected 
on his mother’s side with many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Roman families, and stood so high in 
the favour of Tiberius and resembled this emperor 
so strongly in person, that it was supposed by most 
that he was his son. He discharged the various 
public offices at Rome, was consul suffectus in A. d. 
33 (Suet. Galb. 6), obtained the proconsulate of 
Africa, and administered the affairs of this province, 
as well as of other extraordinary commands which 
he held, with great diligence and energy. In a. d. 
42 he was sent into Illyricum, where the Roman 
array had lately rebelled against Claudius. On 
his arrival he put to death several of the soldiers, 
who had killed their own officers under the pretext 
that they had excited them to rebellion, and who 
had even been rewarded by Claudius for this very 
act. Such a proceeding, though it might have been 
necessary to restore the discipline of the troops, 
gave great umbrage at the imperial court; but 
Otho soon afterwards regained the favour pf 
Claudius by detecting a conspiracy which had 
been formed against his life by a Roman eques. 
The senate conferred upon him the extraordinary 
honour of erecting his statue on the Palatine, and 
Claudius enrolled him among the patricians, adding 
that he did not wish better children than Otho. By 
his wife Albia Terentina he had two sons and one 
daughter. The elder of his sons, Lucius, bore, says 
Suetonius, the surname of Titianus, but we may 
conclude from Tacitus (Ann.x ii. 52) and Frontinus 
(Aquaed . 13), that he had the cognomen of Otho 
as well [see below, No. 3]. His younger son, 
Marcus, was the emperor Otho. His daughter was 
betrothed, when quite young, to Drusus, the son of 
Germanicus. (Suet. Otho , 1 ; Tac. IlisL ii. 50.) 

3. L. Salvius Otiio Titianus, was the son of 
No. 2, and the elder brother of the emperor Otho. 
He was consul a. d. 52, with Faustus Cornelius 
Sulla (Tac. Ann. xii. 52 ; Fronfein. Aquaed . 13). 

In a. n. 63 Titianus was proconsul in Asia, and 
had Agricola for bis quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that be was not corrupted by 
the example of his superior officer, who indulged 
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in every kind of rapacity (Tac. Agric. G). On the 
death of Galba in January a. d. 69, Titianns was 
a second time made consul, with his brother Otho, 
the emperor. When the latter set out from Rome 
against the generals of Vitellius, he left Titianus in 
charge of the city, but he soon afterwards sent for 
him and gave him the chief command in the war. 
It was partly through his eagerness to engage with 
the Vitellian troops, that his brother lost the 
empire ; and on the downfall of the latter Titianus 
was so little dreaded, that he was pardoned by 
Vitellius— pietate et ignavia eaxusatus , says Tacitus. 
(Tac. Hist i. 75, 77. ii. 23, 33, 39, 60.) 

OTHO, M. SA'LVIUS, Roman emperor a. d.69, 
was descended from an ancient Etruscan family. His 
father L. Otho, who was consul in a. n. 33, had two 
sons, Marcus and L. Salvius Titian us. [See above. 
No. 2.] Marcus Otho was bom in the early part of 
A * d. 32. He was of moderate stature, ill-made in the 
legs, and had an effeminate appearance. He was 
one of the companions of Nero in his debaucheries, 
till he was sent as governor to Lusitania, which he 
administered with credit during the last ten years of 
Nero’s life [Nkro, p. 1163, a.]. Otho attached 
himself to Galba when he revolted against Nero, in 
the hope of being adopted by him and succeeding to 
the empire. But Galba, who knew Otho’s character, 
and wished to have a worthy successor, adopted 
L. Piso, on the tenth of January, A. n. 69, and 
designated him as the future emperor. (Tacit. 
Hist. i. 15.) 

Otho thus saw his hopes disappointed. His 
private affairs also were in a ruinous condition, and 
he resolved to seize the power which an astrologer 
had foretold him that he would one day possess. 
He enlisted in his design a few soldiers, and on the 
fifteenth of January he was proclaimed emperor by 
a mere handful of men, who, with their swords 
drawn, carried him in a litter to the camp, where he 
was saluted emperor. Otho was ready to promise 
any thing and to stoop to any thing to extricate 
himself from his dangerous position, and to receive 
the prize at which he aimed (Tacit. Hist. i. 36). 
A little vigour and decision on the part of Galba 
might have checked the rising. The matter was at 
last decided by Otho and the soldiers making their 
way into the forum, upon which the standard- 
bearer of the cohort that accompanied Galba 
snatched frojn it the emperor’s effigy, and threw it 
on the ground. This was the signal for deserting 
Galba, who received his death-blow from a common 
soldier. 

The soldiers showed they were the masters of 
the emperor by choosing as praefecti praetorio, 
Plotius Firmus and Licinius Proculus ; Flavius 
Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, was made prae- 
fectus nrbi. On the evening of the day in which 
GAlba was murdered the senate took the oath of 
fidelity to Otho, who afterwards offered a sacrifice 
in the Capitol, with no favourable omens. The 
new emperor showed hie moderation or his prudence 
by protecting against the fury of the soldiers, Marius 
Celsus, who had maintained his fidelity to Galba, 
and who showed the same devotion afterwards to 
the cause of Otho. The punishment of Tigellinus, 
the guilty encourager of Nero’s crimes, and the 
first to desert him, was demanded by the people, 
and granted. This abominable wretch received 
the news of his death being required while he was 
enjoying the waters of Sinuessae, and he cut his 
throat with a razor* The indulgence of Otho 
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towards those who were his personal enemies, and 
the change in his habits shown by devoting himself 
to the administration of affairs, gave people hopes 
that the emperor would turn out better than was 
expected. Still these appearances were by many 
considered deceptive, and there was little confidence 
in a man who owed his elevation to the murder of 
Galba, and the violence of the soldiers, whom he 
was compelled to keep in good humour. Otho was 
acknowledged emperor by Luceius Albinus, go¬ 
vernor of Mauritania (Tacit Hist. ii. 58), and by 
Carthage and the rest of Africa. The legions in 
Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Maesia took the oath of 
fidelity to the emperor. He was also recognised 
by Egypt, by Mucianus in Syria, and by Vespasian 
in Palestine ; by Gallia Narbonensis, Aquitania, 
and by Spain. But he had a formidable opposition 
in the legions stationed in Germany on the Rhine, 
whither Vitellius had been sent to take the com¬ 
mand by Galba, in the month of December, a. d. 
68. ViteUiua was a glutton, a drunkard, and a 
man of no capacity, but by his affable manners and 
his liberality he gained the good will of the soldiers 
who were dissatisfied with Galba. Vitellius had 
the command of four legions on the Lower Rhine, 
and two other legions on the upper course of the 
river were under Hordeonius Flaccus. Some of 
the Gallic towns also were ill disposed to Galba. 

Neither Flaccus nor Vitellius had energy enough 
to commence a movement: it was begun by Fa- 
bius Valens, who commanded a legion in Lower 
Germany, and stimulated Vitellius to aim at the 
supreme power. Alienus Caecina, who also com¬ 
manded a legion in Upper Germany, and was an 
officer of ability, hated Galba; and thus, before 
the murder of the aged emperor, every thing was 
ripe for a revolt in Germany. 

Vitellius, who was in the town of Cologne 
(colonia AgrippinenBis), was greeted with the title 
of imperator, on the third of January, a. d. 69. 
He accepted the title of Germanicus, but he would 
not assume that of Caesar. There was a striking 
contrast between the ardour of the soldiers, who 
wished to march for Italy in the midst of the 
winter, and the sluggishness of their newly-elected 
emperor, who even by midday was drunk and 
stupified with his gluttonous excesses. But every 
thing favoured Vitellius. Valerius Asiaticus, go¬ 
vernor of Belgica, declared for him, and Junius 
Blaesus, governor of Gallia Lugdunensis. The 
troops in Rhaetia and Britain were also on his side. 
Valens and Caecina were sent forward, each at the 
head of a large army. The lazy emperor followed 
at his leisure. Valens had advanced as far as 
Toul (civitas Leucorum, Tacit. Hist. L 64 ; D’An- 
ville, Notice de la Gaule y “Tullum”), when he heard 
of Galba’s death, the news of which determined 
Gallia Narbonensis and Aquitania to declare for 
Vitellius, though they had taken the oath to Otho. 
Cluvius Rufus, the governor of Spain, did the same. 

Valens advanced by the route of Autun, Lyon, 
Vienne, and Lucus (Luc), to the foot of the Alps, 
plundering, and robbing all the way. The march 
of Caecina was still more disastrous to the country 
through which he made his way. He readily picked 
a quarrel with the Helvetii, many of whom were 
slaughtered, and others were sold as slaves. Aven- 
ticum (Avenche), their capital, surrendered, and 
its fate was left to the mercy of Vitellius, who 
yielded to the eloquent entreaty of Claudius Coastts* 
one of the legati who were sent to mollify the 
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emperor. Caecina, while he was still on the north 
side of the Alps, received intelligence that a body 
of cavalry on the Po had taken the oath to Vitellius, 
under whom they had formerly served in Africa. 
Mediolanum (Milan), Vercellae, and other towns 
in North Italy, followed this example. Caecina 
having sent some Gallic, Lusitanian, British, and 
German troops over the mountains to support his 
new friends, led his soldiers across the Pennine 
Alps, through the snow with which they were still 
covered. 

The revolt of Vitellius had not reached Rome 
at the time of Galba’s death. As soon as it was 
known, Otho wrote to Vitellius, and offered to give 
him all that he could desire, and even to share the 
empire with him. Vitellius replied by offers on his 
part, but they could come to no terms, and both 
sides made preparation for war. A disturbance 
was caused at Rome by the praetorian soldiers, 
who suspected that there was some design against 
Otho. They broke into the palace, threatening to 
kill the senators, many of whom were supping with 
Otho, and with difficulty made their escape. The 
soldiers penetrated even to the emperor's apartment, 
in order to be assured that he was alive. The 
tumult was at last allayed, but the approach of 
a civil war, from the evils of which the state had 
so long been secure, caused general uneasiness. 

Otho left Rome for North Italy about the four¬ 
teenth of March. His brother Titianus remained 
nt Rome to look after the city, with Flavius Sa- 
binus, Vespasian’s brother, who was praefectus 
urbi. Otho had under him three commanders of 
ability, Suetonius Paulinus, Marius Celsus, and 
Annius Gallus. He marched on foot at the head 
of his troops, in a plain military equipment (Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 11). Otho's fleet was master of the sea 
on the north-west coast of Italy, and the soldiers 
treated the country as if it was a hostile territory. 
They defeated the Ligurian mountaineers and 
plundered Albium Intemelium ( Vintimiglia). An¬ 
nius Gallus nnd Vestricius Spurinna were com¬ 
missioned by Otho to defend the Po. Spurinna, 
who was in Placentia, was attacked by Caecina, 
but succeeded in repelling him and destroying a 
large part of his force. Caecina retired, but the 
magnificent amphitheatre which was outside the 
walls was burnt during the contest Caecina re¬ 
treated towards Cremona, and bodies of his troops 
sustained fresh defeats. Marti us Maccr, at the 
head of Otho's gladiators, surprised some auxiliaries 
of Caecina, who took refuge in Cremona, but 
Macer from caution prevented his men from fol¬ 
lowing them into the town. His conduct brought 
suspicion on Suetonius and the other generals of 
Otho, and Titianus, his brother, was sent for to 
take the conduct of the war. Caecina made another 
attempt to retrieve his losses, but he was beaten by 
Marius Celsus and Suetonius, who, however, would 
not allow the men to follow up their advantage; 
and that which probably was prudence, became the 
foundation of a charge of treason against him from 
hia troops. 

. Valern^ who was at Ticinum (Pavia), now 
joined hia forces to those of Caecina, and the two 
generals, who had been jealous of one another, now 
thought only of combining to defeat the enemy. 
Otho’s generals advised him to avoid a decisive 
battle, but his own opinion, and that of his brother 
and of Procuhis, praefectus praetorio, was in favour 
of bringing the war at once to a close ; and this de 
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termination ruined the cause of Otho. He was 
advised to retire to Brixellum (Brescelli), to be out 
of the way of danger, and he went there with a 
considerable force. The generals of Vitellius knew 
the state of affairs in Otho’s army, and were ready 
to take advantage of it. The hostile armies were 
on the Po. The forces of Otho, under Titianus and 
Proculus, were marched to the fourth milestone from 
Bedriacum (Cividale ?), and on their route they 
suffered for want of water. They had now six¬ 
teen miles to march to the confluence of the Adda 
and the Po, to find the enemy, whom they came 
up with before they were expected. A fierce battle 
was fought in which Otho’s troops were entirely de¬ 
feated. It is said that forty thousand men fell in 
this battle. The troops of Vitellius followed up 
the pursuit within five miles of Bedriacum, but 
they did not venture to attack the enemy’s camp 
on that day. On the next day the two armies 
came to terms, and the soldiers of Otho received 
the victors into their camp. 

Though Otho had still a large force with him, 
and other troops at Bedriacum and Placentia, he 
determined to make no further resistance, and to 
die by his own hand. After settling his affairs 
with the utmost coolness and deliberation, he 
stabbed himself The manner of his death is cir¬ 
cumstantially told by Suetonius. His life had been 
dissolute, and his conduct at the last, though it 
may appear to have displayed courage, was in effect 
only despair. He died on the fifteenth of April, 
a . d. 69, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
His sepulchre was at Brixellum, and Plutarch, who 
saw it, says that it bore simply his name, and no 
other inscription. Suetonius, who records every 
thing, has not forgotten Otho’s wig. His hair was 
thin, and he wore a perruque, which was so skil¬ 
fully fitted to his head that nobody could tell it 
from true hair. (Suetonius, Otho; Plutarch, Otho; 
Dion Cassius, lxiv. ; Tacitus, Hist. i. ii. ; all the 
authorities are collected by Tillemont, Histoire des 
vol. i.) [G. L.] 



COIN OP THE EMPEROR OTHO. 


OTHRYADES (*0 OpvdSris), a Spartan, was 
one of the three hundred selected to fight with an 
equal number of Argives for the possession of 
Thyrea. Othryades was the only Spartan who 
survived the battle, and he remained on the field, 
and spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, while 
Alcenor and Chromius, the two survivors of the 
Argive party, hastened home with the news of vic¬ 
tory, supposing that all their opponents had been 
slam. On the second day after this, Othryades 
having remained at his post the whole time, the 
main armies of the two states came to ascertain 
the result, and, as the victory was claimed by both 
sides, a general battle ensued, in which the Argives 
were defeated. Othryades slew himself on the 
field, being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
one survivor of her three hundred champions. The 
above is the account of Herodotus. Pausaniaa tells 
us, that in the theatre at Aigos there was a sculp- 
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tured group representing Perilaua, an Argive, son 
of Alcenor, as slaying Othryades; and the story 
of his suicide, as given by Herodotus, is also 
contradicted by the account in Suidas, where we 
find (adopting the amended reading) that, being 
wounded, he lay among the dead, unnoticed by Al¬ 
cenor and Chromius, and that, on their departure 
from the field, he raised a trophy, traced on it an 
inscription with his blood, and died (Herod, i. 
8*2; Thuc. v. 41 ; Suid. 8. v. 'OBpvctivs ; Luc. 
Contempt. ad fin.; Hemst. ad loc. ; Pseudo-Simon. 
ap. Anth. i. p. 63, ed. Jacobs; Dioscor. ibid. i. 
p. 247; Nicand. ibid. ii. p. 2; Chaerem. ibid. ii. 
p. 56; Thes. ap. Stob. vii. p. 92; Ov. Fast. ii. 
663.) [E. E.] 

OTHRYONEUS (*OBpvoveus), an ally of king 
Priam, from Cabesos, who sued for the hand of 
Cassandra, and promised in return to drive the 
Greeks from Troy, but was slain by Idomeneus. 
(Horn. II. xiii. 363, &c. 772.) [L. S.] 

OTRE'RA (*0 rpyjpd), a daughter or wife of 
Ares, who is said to have built the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. (Hygin. Fab. 225 ; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Hhod. i. 1033.) [L. S.J 

OTREUS (*Orpet/f), a king of Phrygia, whom 
Priam assisted against the Amazons. (Horn. II. 
iii. 186, Hymn, in Ven. 111.) [L. S.] 

OTUS (*CItos) 9 a son of Poseidon and Iphi- 
medeia, was one of the Aloeidae. (Horn. II. v. 385, 
Od. xi. 305 ; Pind. Pyth. iv. 89 ; Apollod. i. 7. 
§ 4 ; comp. Alobidak.) [L. S.J 

OTYS. [Cotys.] 

O'VI A, the wife of C. Lollius, with whom Cicero 
had some pecuniary transactions in B. c. 45. It 
appears that Cicero had purchased an estate of her, 
and owed her some money. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 21, 
24, 30, xiii. 22.) 

P. OVTDIUS NASO was bom at Sulmo, a 
town about ninety miles from Rome, in the country 
of the Peligni. He marks the exact date of his 
birth in his Tristia (iv. 10. 5, &c.) ; from which 
it appears that the year was that in which the two 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, fell in the campaign 
of Mutina, and the day, the first of the festival of 
the Quinquatria , on which gladiatorial combats 
were exhibited. This means that he was bom 
on the 13th Kal. April , a. u. c. 711, or the 20th 
March, b. c. 43. He was descended from an 
ancient equestrian family ( Trist. iv. 10. 7), but 
possessing only moderate wealth. He, as well 
as his brother Lucius, who was exactly a year 
older than himself, was destined to be a pleader, 
and received a careful education to qualify him for 
that calling. After acquiring the usual rudiments 
of knowledge, he studied rhetoric under Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius Latro, and attained to consi¬ 
derable proficiency in the art of declamation. But 
the bent of his genius showed itself very early. The 
hours which should have been spent in the study 
of jurisprudence were employed in cultivating his 
poetical talent; and when he sat down to write a 
speech he produced a poem instead. ( Trist . iv. 
10. 24.) The elder Seneca, too, who had heard 
him declaim, and who has preserved a portion of 
one of his rhetorical compositions, tells us that his 
oratory resembled a soluium carmen, and that any 
thing in the way of argument was irksome to him. 
(Corhrov. ii. 10.) His father, an economical, pains¬ 
taking man, denounced his favourite pursuit as 
leading to inevitable poverty; but, though Ovid 
listened to this advice, all his attempts to master 
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the ruling passion proved fruitless. The death of 
his brother, at the early age of twenty, probably 
served in some degree to mitigate his father's 
opposition, for the patrimony which would have 
been scanty for two might amply suffice for one. 
Ovid's education was completed at Athens, where 
he made himself thoroughly master of the Greek 
language. Afterwards he travelled with the poet 
Macer, in Asia and Sicily ; in which latter country 
he appears to have spent the greater part of a 
year. It is a disputed point whether he ever 
actually practised as an advocate after his return 
to Rome. Bayle asserts the affirmative from 
Tristia , ii. 93. But that verse seems rather to refer 
to the functions of a judge than of a counsel. The 
picture Ovid himself draws of his weak constitution 
and indolent temper prevents us from thinking 
that he ever followed his profession with ardour 
and perseverance, if indeed at all; and the latter 
conclusion seems justified by a passage in the 
Amores , i. 15. 6. The same causes deterred him 
from entering the senate, though he had put on 
the lains clavus when he assumed the toga virilis , 
as being by birth entitled to aspire to the sena¬ 
torial dignity. (Trist. iv. 10. 29.) He became, 
however, one of the Triumviri Capitales , a sort of 
magistrates somewhat akin to our sheriffs, whose 
office it was to decide petty causes between slaves 
and persons of inferior rank, and to superintend 
the prisons, and the execution of criminals. Sub¬ 
sequently he was made one of the Centuinviri ’, or 
judges who tried testamentary and even criminal 
causes. In due time he was promoted to be one of 
the Decemviri , who assembled and presided over 
the court of the Centuiuviri ; an office which en¬ 
titled him to a seat in the theatre distinguished 
above that of the other Equites (Fasti, iv. 383). 

Such is all the account that can be given of 
Ovid’s business life. As in the case of other 
writers, however, we are more interested to know 
the circumstances which fostered and developed 
his poetical genius, than whether he was a sound 
lawyer and able judge^ Ovid appears to have 
shown nt an early ag^ a marked inclination to¬ 
wards gallantry. It was probably some symptoms 
of this temperament/that induced his parents to 
provide him with a wife when he was yet a mere 
boy. The choice, however, was a bad one. She 
was quite unsuitably to him, and apparently not 
unimpeachable in character ; so that the union was 
but of short duration. The facility of divorce 
which then prevailed at Rome rendered the nature 
of such engagements very different from the so¬ 
lemn one which they possess in modem days. A 
second wife was soon wedded, and as speedily dis¬ 
missed, though Ovid himself bears witness to her 
purity. The secret of this matrimonial fickleness 
is explained by the fact that Ovid had a mistress. 
Filial duty dictated his marriages j inclination 
threw him into the arms of Corinna. This cause 
may even have been divided with another. Ovid 
was a poet, and to a poet in those days a mistress 
was indispensable. What Roman of the Augustan 
age would have ventured to inscribe an elegy 
to his wife! The thing was utterly impossible. 
But elegiac poetry was then all the vogue at Rome, 
from its comparative novelty. Catullus, who intro¬ 
duced it from the Greek, had left a few rude speci¬ 
mens j but Gallus and Tibullus were the first who 
brought it to any perfection, and appropriated it 
more exclusively to the theme of licentious love. 
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Gallu* was followed by Tibullus, and he by Pro¬ 
pertius ; so that Ovid claimed to be the fourth 
who succeeded to the elegiac lyre. In this enu¬ 
meration Catullus is entirely omitted. In Pro¬ 
pertius, who was some years older than himself, 
Ovid not only found a fu>wray4rr)s,but also a hiero¬ 
phant very capable of initiating him in all the 
mysteries of Roman dissipation. (Saepe suos so- 
litus recitare Propertius ignes, Trist. iv. 10.) Ovid 
was an apt scholar ; but his views were more am¬ 
bitious than his master's, whom he was destined to 
surpass in the quality, not only of the Muse, but of 
the mistress, that he courted. The Cynthia of 
Propertius seems to have been merely one of that 
higher class of accomplished courtezans with which 
Rome then abounded. If we may believe the 
testimony of Sidonius Apollinaris, in the following 
lines, Corinna was no less a personage than Julia, 
the clever and accomplished, but abandoned daugh¬ 
ter of Augustus: — 

Et te carmina per libidinosa 

Notum, Naso tener, Tomosque raissum: 

Quondam Caesareae minis puellae 

Ficto nomine subdituni Corinnae. 

(Carm. xxiii. 18.) 

This authority has been rejected on the ground 
that it ascribes Ovid’s banishment to this intrigue, 
which, for chronological and other reasons, could 
not have been the case. But, strictly taken, the 
verses assert no such thing. They merely tell us 
that he was sent to Tomi * carmina per libidi- 
nosa,” which was, indeed, the cause set forth in 
the edict of Augustus ; and the connection with 
Julia is mentioned incidentally as an old affair, but 
not by any means as having occasioned his banish¬ 
ment. Such hints of antiquity are not to be lightly 
disregarded; and there are several passages in 
Ovid’s Amoves which render the testimony of Si¬ 
donius highly probable. Thus it appears that his 
mistress was a married woman, of high rank, but 
profligate morals; all which particulars will suit 
Julia. There are, besides, two or three passages 
which seem more especially to point her out as 
belonging to the family of the Caesars ; and it is 
remarkable that in the fourteenth elegy of the first 
book Ovid alludes to the baldness of his mistress, 
which agrees with an anecdote of Julia preserved 
by Macrobius. ( Saturn . ii. 5.) Nor can the prac¬ 
tice of the Roman poets of making the metrical 
quantity of their mistress’s feigned name answer 
precisely to that of the real one be alleged as an 
insuperable objection. We have already seen that 
Sidonius Apollinaris did not so consider it. In 
Ovid’s case the great disparity of rank would have 
made it dangerous to adopt too close an imitation ; 
not to mention that the title of Corinna would 
convey a compliment to Julia, os comparing her for 
wit and beauty to the Theban poetess. 

Be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that 
Ovid’s mistress was a woman of high rank ; and 
as this circumstance dispensed with those vulgar 
means of seduction which may be supplied by 
money, and which the poet’s moderate fortime 
would have prevented him from adopting, even 
had he been .so inclined (Ars Am. ii. 165), so it 
compelled him to study those arts of insinuation 
which are most agreeable to the fair sex, and to 
put in practice his own maxim, ut ameris amabUis 
esto. It was thus he acquired that intimate know¬ 
ledge of the female heart, and of all the shades of 
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the amatory passion, which appears in so many 
parts of his writings, and which he afterwards 
embodied in his Art of Love* for the benefit of his 
contemporaries and of posterity. His first attempts 
in verse seem to have been in the heroic metre, and 
on the subject of the Gigantomachia^ but from this 
he was soon diverted by his passion for Corinna, 
to which we owe the greater part of the elegies in 
his Amoves . How much of these is to be set down 
to poetic invention ? How much is to be taken 
literally ? These are questions which cannot be 
accurately answered. In his later poems he would 
have us believe that his life is not to be judged by 
his writings, and that he did not practise the pre¬ 
cepts which he inculcated. (Trist. i. 8. 59, ii. 
354, &c.) But some of his effusions are ad¬ 
dressed to other mistresses besides Corinna ; and 
the warmth, nay the grossness of mere animal pas¬ 
sion, which breathes in several of them, prevents 
us from believing that his life was so pure as it 
answered his purpose to affirm in his exile ; though 
we may readily concede that he conducted his 
amours with sufficient discretion to avoid any open 
and flagrant scandal (Nomine sub nostro fabula 
nulla fuit, Trist. iv. ] 0. 68). On the other hand, 
something may doubtless be ascribed to youthful 
vanity, to the fashion of the age, and above all to 
his determination to become a poet. His love for 
his art was boundless. He sought the acquaintance 
of the most eminent poets of the day, and when 
they were assembled together he regarded them as 
so many divinities. Among his more intimate 
poetical friends, besides Macer and Propertius, 
were Ponticus and Bassus. Horace was consider¬ 
ably his senior, yet he had frequently heard him 
recite his lyric compositions. Virgil, who died 
when Ovid was twenty-four, he had only once seen ; 
nor was the life of Tibullus sufficiently prolonged 
to allow him to cultivate his friendship. It is re¬ 
markable that he does not once mention the name 
of Maecenas. It is possible, however, that that 
minister, whose literary patronage was in some 
degree political, and with a view to the interests 
of his master, had retired from public affairs before 
Ovid had acquired any considerable reputation. 

How long Ovid’s connection with Corinna lasted 
there are no means of deciding. Some of the elegies 
in the A mom are doubtless his earliest remaining 
compositions ; and he tells us that he began to 
write when the razor had passed but once or 
twice over his chin (Trist. iv. 10. 58). That work, 
however, as we now possess it, is a second edition, 
and evidently extends over a considerable number 
of years, But some of the elegies may have been 
mere reminiscences, for we can hardly think that 
Ovid continued the intrigues after he had married 
his third wife. His former marriages were matters 
of dutyj this seems to have been one of choice. 
The lady was one of the Fabian family, and appears 
to hive been every way worthy of the sincere 
affection which Ovid entertained for her to the day 
of his death. She had a daughter by a former 
union, who married Suillius. At what time the 
poet entered on this third marriage cannot be as¬ 
certained ; but we can hardly place it later than 
his thirtieth year, since a daughter, Perilla, was the 
fruit of it ( TVtst. iii. 7. 3), who was grown up and 
married at the time of his banishment. Perilla 
was twice married, and had a child by each hus¬ 
band ; one of whom seems to have been Cornelius 
Fidus. Ovid was a grandfather before he lost his 
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Esther at the age of ninety; soon after whose 
decease his mother also died. 

This is all the account that can be given of 
Ovid's life, from his birth to the age of fifty ; and 
it has been for the most part drawn from his own 
writings. It is chiefly misfortune that swells the 
page of human history. The very dearth of events 
justifies the inference that his days glided away 
smoothly and happily, with just enough of em¬ 
ployment to give a Best to the pursuits of his 
leisure, and in sufficient affluence to secure to him 
all the pleasures of life, without exposing him to 
its storms and dangers. His residence at Rome, 
where he had a house near the Capitol, was diver¬ 
sified by an occasional trip to his Pelignan farm, 
and by the recreation which he derived from his 
garden, situated between the Flaminian and Clodian 
ways. His devotion to love and to Corinna had 
not so wholly engrossed him as to prevent his 
achieving great reputation in the higher walks of 
poetry. Besides his love Elegies , his Heroical 
Epistle s, which breathe purer sentiments in lan¬ 
guage and versification still more refined, and his 
Art of Lowe, in which he had embodied the expe¬ 
rience of twenty years, he had written his Medea , 
the finest tragedy that had appeared in the Latin 
tongue. The Metamorphoses were finished, with 
the exception of the last corrections; on which 
account they had been seen only by his private 
friends. But they were in the state in which we 
now possess them, and were sufficient of them¬ 
selves to establish a great poetic fame. He not 
only enjoyed the friendship of a large circle of 
distinguished men, but the regard and favour of 
Augustus and the imperial family. Nothing, in 
short, seemed wanting, either to his domestic hap¬ 
piness or to his public reputation. But a cloud 
now rose upon the horizon which was destined to 
throw a gloom over the evening of his days. 
Towards tne close of the year of Rome, 761 (a. d. 
8), Ovid was suddenly commanded by an imperial 
edict to transport himself to Tomi, or, as he him¬ 
self calls it, Tomis {sing, fem.\ a town on the 
Euxine, near the mouths of the Danube, on the 
very border of the empire, and where the Roman 
dominion was but imperfectly assured. Ovid 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his 
banishment stated in the edict was his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love. It was 
not, however, an escsilium, but a rdegatio ; that is, 
he was not utterly cut off from all hope of return, 
nor did he lose his citizenship. 

What was the real cause of his banishment ? 
This is a question that has long exercised the in¬ 
genuity of scholars, and various are the solutions 
that have been proposed. The publication of the 
Art Amatoria was certainly a mere pretext; and 
for Augustus, the author of one of the filthiest, but 
funniest, epigrams in the language, and a systematic 
adulterer, for reasons of state policy (Suet Aug, 
69), not a very becoming one. The Ars had been 
published nearly ten years previously ; and more¬ 
over, whenever Ovid alludes to that, the ostensible 
cause, he invariably couples with it another which 
he mysteriously conceals. According to some 
writers, the latter was his intrigue with Julia. 
But this, besides that it does not agree with the 
poet's expressions, is sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that Julia had been an exile since B.C. 2. (Dion 
Cass. lv. 10 ; Veil Pat ii. 100.) The same chronolo¬ 
gical objection may be urged against those who think 
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that Ovid had accidentally discovered an incestuous 
commerce between Augustus and his daughter. To 
obviate these objections on the score of chronology, 
other authors have transferred both these surmises 
to the younger Julia, the daughter of the elder one. 
But with respect to any intrigue with her having 
been the cause of Ovid's banishment, the expres¬ 
sions alluded to in the former case, and which show 
that his fault was an involuntary one, are here 
equally conclusive, and are, too, strengthened by the 
great disparity of years between the parties, the 
poet being old enough to be the father of the 
younger Julia. As regards the other point — the 
imputed incest of the emperor with his grand¬ 
daughter— arguments in refutation can be drawn 
only from probability, for there is nothing in Ovid’s 
poems that can be said directly to contradict it. 
But in the first place, it is totally unsupported by 
any historical authority, though the same impu¬ 
tation on Augustus with regard to his daughter 
might derive some slight colouring from a passage 
in Suetonius’s life of Caligula (c. 23). Again, it 
is the height of improbability that Ovid, when 
suing for pardon, would have alluded so frequently 
to the cause of his offence had it been of a kind so 
disgracefully to compromise the emperor’s cha¬ 
racter. Nay, Bayle (art Ovide) has pushed this 
argument so far as to think that the poet’s life 
would not have been safe had he been in pos¬ 
session of so dangerous a secret and that silence 
would have been secured b} T his assassination. 
The conjecture that Ovid’s offence was his having 
accidentally seen Livia in the bath is hardly 
worthy of serious notice. On the common prin¬ 
ciples of human action we cannot reconcile so 
severe a punishment with so trivial a fault; and 
the supposition is, besides, refuted by Ovid’s 
telling us that what he had seen was some crime. 
One of the most elaborate theories on the subject 
is that of M. Villenave, in a life of Ovid published 
in 1809, and subsequently in the Biographie Uni - 
verselle. He is of opinion that the poet was the 
victim of a coup d'etat , and that his offence was 
his having been the political partizan of Posthumus 
Agrippa; which prompted Livia and Tiberius, 
whose influence over the senile Augustus was 
then complete, to procure his banishment. This 
solution is founded on the assumed coincidence of 
time in the exiles of Agrippa and Ovid. But the 
fact is that the former was banished, at least a 
year before the latter, namely some time in a. d. 7 
(Dion Cass, lv, 32; Veil. Pat. ii. 112), whereas 
O vid did not leave Rome till December a. d. 8. Nor 
can Ovid’s expressions concerning the cause of his 
disgrace be at all reconciled with Villenave’s sup¬ 
position. The coincidence of his banishment, 
however, with that of the younger Julia, who, as 
we learn from Tacitus (Ann, iv. 71) died in A. d. 
28, after twenty years’ exile, is a remarkable fact, 
and leads very strongly to the inference that his 
fate was in some way connected with hers. This 
opinion has been adopted by Tiraboschi in bis 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana , and after him by 
Rosmini, in his Vita d' Ovidto , who, however, 
has not improved upon Tiraboschi, by making 
Ovid deliberately seduce Julia for one of his 
exalted friends. There is no evidence to flx on 
the poet the detestable character of a procurer. 
He may more probably have become acquainted 
with Julia’s profligacy by accident, and by his 
subsequent conduct, perhaps, for instance, by con- 
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c-aling it, have given offence to Livia, or Augustus, 
or both. But we have not space here to pursue a 
subject which at best can only end in a plausible 
conjecture ; and therefore the reader who is de¬ 
sirous of seeing it discussed at greater length, 
is referred to the Classical Museum , vol. iv. 
No. 13. 

Ovid has described in one of his most pathetic 
elegies (Trist i. 3), the last night spent in Rome, and 
the overwhelming sorrow with which he tore himself 
from his home and family. To add to his afflic¬ 
tion, his daughter was absent with her husband in 
Africa, and he was thus unable to bid her a last 
farewell. Accompanied by Maximus, whom he 
had known from a child, and who was almost the 
only friend who remained faithful to him in his 
adversity, he departed for the shores of the Adri¬ 
atic, which he crossed in the month of December. 
After experiencing some of the storms common at 
that season, and which had well nigh shipwrecked 
him, he at length landed safely on the Corinthian 
isthmus, and having crossed it, embarked in ano¬ 
ther vessel at Cenchreae, on the Saronic gulf. Hence 
his navigation through the Hellespont, and north¬ 
wards up the Euxine to his destined port, seems to 
have been tedious, but safe. The greater part of 
a year was consumed in the voyage; but Ovid 
beguiled the time by the exercise of his poetical 
talent, several of his pieces having been written on 
shipboard. To one like Ovid, accustomed from 
his youth to all the luxury of Rome, and so ardent 
a lover of politeness and refinement ( Ars Am. 
iii. 121), painful indeed must have been the con¬ 
trast presented by his new abode, which offered 
him an inhospitable soil, a climate so severe as to 
freeze even the wine, and the society of a horde 
of semi-barbarians, to whose language he was a 
stranger. Life itself was hardly safe. When 
winter had covered the Danube with ice, the bar¬ 
barous tribes that dwelt beyond, crossed it on their 
horses, plundering all around, and insulting the 
very walls of Tomi. Add to all this the want of 
convenient lodging, of the decent luxuries of the 
table, and of good medical advice, and we shall 
scarcely be surprised at the urgency with which 
the poet solicits, not so much for his recal as for a 
change in his place of banishment. He has often 
been reproached with the abjectness of his suppli¬ 
cations, and the fulsome Battery towards Augustus 
by which he sought to render them successful: nor 
can these charges be denied, or altogether de¬ 
fended. But it seems very unreasonable to require 
the bearing of a Cato from the tender poet of love 
under such truly distressing circumstances. To a 
Roman, who looked upon the metropolis as the 
seat of all that was worth living for, banishment, 
even to an agreeable spot, was an evil of great 
magnitude. In Ovid's case it was aggravated ten¬ 
fold by the remoteness and natural wretchedness 
of the place. If he deified Augustus it was no 
more than was done by Virgil, Horace, and the 
otiier poets of the age, without a tithe of his in¬ 
ducements to oifer in excuse. But in truth this 
was nothing more than a part of the manners of 
the age, for which neither Ovid nor any other 
writer is to be held individually responsible. Such 
deifications were public and national acts, for¬ 
mally recognised by the senate. But in the midst 
of his misfortunes, Ovid felt a noble confidence 
in his genius and fame; and it is refreshing to 
read a passage like the following) where he exults 
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in the impotence of the imperial tyrant to hurt 

them: — 

En ego, cum patria caream, vobisque, domoque, 

Raptaque sint, adimi quae potuere mihi; 

Ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque fruorque: 

Caesar in hoc potuit juris habere nihil. 

Trist. iii. 7. 45. 

Nor were his mind and spirit so utterly prostrated 
as to prevent him from seeking some relief to his 
misfortunes by the exercise of his poetical talents. 
Not only did he finish his Fasti, in hiB exile, 
besides writing the Ibis, the Tristia, Eon Ponto , 
&c., but he likewise acquired the language of the 
Getae, in which he composed some poems in honour 
of Augustus. These he publicly recited, and they 
were received with tumultuous applause by the 
Tomitae. With his new fellow-citizens, indeed, 
he had succeeded in rendering himself highly 
popular, insomuch that they honoured him with a 
decree, declaring him exempt from all public bur¬ 
thens. (Ex Ponto, iv. 9. 101.) From the same 
passage (v. 89, &c.) we learn that the secret of his 
popularity lay in his unaltered bearing ; that he 
maintained the same tranquillity of mind, the same 
modesty of demeanour, for which he had been 
known and esteemed by his friends at Rome. 
Yet, under all this apparent fortitude, he was a 
prey to anxiety, which, combined with the effects 
of a rigorous climate, produced in a few years a 
declining state of health. He was not afflicted 
with any acute disorder ; but indigestion, loss of 
appetite, and want of sleep, slowly, but surely, 
undermined a constitution originally not the most 
robust. (Ex Ponto , i. 10, &c.) He died in the 
sixtieth year of his age and tenth of his exile, 
a. d. 1 8, a year also memorable by the death of 
the historian, Livy. Two or three pretended 
discoveries of his tomb have been made in modern 
timeB, but they are wholly undeserving of attention. 

1. Among the earliest of Ovid's works must be 
placed the Amorum Libri III., which however 
extends over a considerable number of yean. 
According to the epigram prefixed, the work, 
as we now possess it, is a second edition, revised 
and abridged, the former one having consisted 
of five books. The authenticity of this epigram 
has been questioned by Jahn, but Ovid himself 
tells us in another place that he had destroyed 
many of the elegies dedicated to Corinna. 
(Multa quidem scrips), sed quae vitiosa putavi, 
Emendaturis ignibus ipse dedi, Trist. iv. 10. 61.) 
Nor can we very well account for the allusion 
made to the Ars Amatoria in the Amores (ii. 18, 
19), except on the assumption of a second and 
late edition of the latter, in which the piece con¬ 
taining the allusion was inserted. This second 
edition must, however, have been published before 
the third book of the Ars, since the Amores are 
there mentioned (v. 343) as consisting of three 
books. The elegies of the Amores seem thrown 
together without any regard to chronological order. 
Thus from the first elegy of the third book it would 
seem that Ovid had not yet written tragedy ; 
whilst in the eighteenth elegy of the preceding 
book he not only alludes to his Medea (v. 13), but, 
as we have seen, to his Ars Amatoria. This want 
of sequence is another proof of a later edition. 
Though the Amores is principally addressed to 
Corinna, it contains elegies to other mistresses. 
For instance, the ninth and tenth of the first book 
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point evidently to one of a much inferior station to 
Corinna; and the seventh and eighth of the second 
book are addressed to Cypassis, Cormna’s maid. 

2. Epistolas Heroidum , twenty-one in number, 
were an early work of Ovid. By some critics the 
authenticity of the last six has been doubted, as 
also that of the fifteenth (Sappho to Phaon), be¬ 
cause it is found only in the most recent MSS. 
But Ovid mentions having written such an epistle 
(Amor. ii. 18. 26), and the internal evidence is 
sufficient to vindicate it. From a passage in the 
Art Amatoria (iii. 346 —Ignotum hoc aliis ille 
novavit opus) Ovid appears to claim the merit 
of originating this species of composition ; in which 
case we must consider the epistle of Arethusa to 
Lycotas, in the fourth book of Propertius, as an 
imitation. P. Burmann, however, in a note on 
Propertius, disallows this claim, and thinks that 
Ovid was the imitator. He explains novavit in 
the preceding passage of the Art as follows: — 
** Ab aliis neglectuin et omissum rursus in usum 
induxit” But this seems very harsh, and is not 
consistent with Ovid’s expression “ ignotum aliis.” 
We do not know the date of Propertius’s death ; 
but even placing it in jb. c. 15, still Ovid was then 
eight and twenty, and might have composed several, 
if not all, of his heroical epistles. Answers to 
several of the Heroides were written by Aulus 
Sabinus, a contemporary poet and friend of Ovid’s, 
viz. UlyBses to Penelope, Hippolytus to Phaedra, 
Aeneas to Dido, Demophoon to Phillis, Jason to 
Hypsipyle, and Phaon to Sappho (see Amoves , ii. 
18, *29). 'Three of these are usually printed with 
Ovid’s works ; but their authenticity lias been 
doubted, both on account of their style, and because 
there are no MSS. of them extant, though they 
appear in the Editio princeps. From the passage 
in the Art Am. before referred to (iii. 345) it 
would seem as if the Heroides were intended for 
musical recitative. ( Vel tibi composita cantetur 
epistola voce. Comp. A lex. ab Alex . Gen. Dier. ii. 1.) 
A translation of these epistles into Greek by 
Maximus Planudes exists in MS., but has never 
been published. 

3. Art Amatoria , or De Arte Amandi. This 
work was written about b. c. 2, as appears from the 
sham naval combat exhibited by Augustus being 
alluded to as recent , as well as the expedition of 
Caius Caesar to the East. (Lib. i. v. 171, &c.) 
Ovid was now more than forty, and his earlier 
years having been spent in intrigue, he was fully 
qualified by experience to give instruction in the 
art and mystery of the tender passion. The first 
two books are devoted to the male sex ; the third 
professes to instruct the ladies. This last book was 
probably published some time after the two pre¬ 
ceding ones. Not only does this seem to be borne 
out by vv. 45, &c., but we may thus account for 
the Art (then in two books) being mentioned 
in the A mores, and also the Amoves, in its second 
edition of three books, in the third book of the 
Art. At the time of Ovid’s banishment this 
poem was ejected from the public libraries by 
command of Augustus. 

4. Remedia Amoris , in one book. That this 
piece was subsequent to the Art Am, appears from 
v* 9. Its subject, as the title implies, is to suggest 
remedies for the violence of the amatory passion. 
Hence Ovid (v. 47) compares himself to the spear 
of Telephus, which was able both to wound and 
heal, 
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5. Nux. The elegiac complaint of a nut-tree 
respecting the ill-treatment it receives from way¬ 
farers, and even from its own master. This little 
piece was probably suggested by the fate of a nut- 
tree in Ovid’s own garden. 

6. Metamorphoseon Libri XV. This, the greatest 
of Ovid’s poems in bulk and pretensions, appears 
to have been written between the age of forty and 
fifty. He tells us in his Tristia (i. 6) that he had 
not put the last polishing hand to it when he was 
driven into banishment; and that in the hurry and 
vexation of his flight, he burnt it, together with 
other pieces. Copies had, however, got abroad, 
and it was thus preserved, by no means to the 
regret of the author ( Trial . i. 6. 25). It consists of 
such legends or fables as involved a transformation, 
from the Creation to the time of Julius Caesar, the 
last being that emperor’s change into a Btar. It is 
thus a sort of cyclic poem made up of distinct 
episodes, but connected into one narrative thread, 
with much skill. Ovid’s principal model was, per¬ 
haps, the 'Erepoiotipeva of Nicander. It has been 
translated into elegant Greek prose by Maximus 
Planudes, whose version was published by Bois- 
sonade (Paris, 1822), and forms the 46th vol. of 
Lemaire’s Bibliotheca Latina. 

7. Fa8torum Libri XII., of which only the first six 
are extant. This work was incomplete at the time 
of Ovid’s banishment. Indeed he had perhaps 
done little more than collect the materials for it; 
for that the fourth book was written in Pontus 
appears from ver. 88. Yet he must have finished 
it before he wrote the second book of Tristia , as 
he there alludes to it as consisting of twelve books 
(Sex ego Fastorum scripsi totideraque libellos, v. 
549). Masson, indeed, takes this passage to mean 
that he had only written six, viz. “ I have written 
six of the Fasti , and as many books ” ; and holds 
that Ovid never did any more. But this interpre¬ 
tation seems contrary to the natural sense of the 
words, and indeed to the genius of the language. 
The Fasti is a sort of poetical Roman calendar, 
with its appropriate festivals and mythology, and 
the substance was probably taken in a great 
measure from the old Roman annalists. The study 
of antiquity was then fashionable at Rome, and 
Propertius had preceded Ovid in this style of 
writing in his Oriyines , in the fourth book. The 
model of both seems to have been the kina of Cal¬ 
limachus. The Fasti shows a good deal of learning, 
but it has been observed that Ovid makes frequent 
mistakes in his astronomy, from not understanding 
the books from which he took it. 

8. Tristium Libri V. The five books of elegies 
under the title of Tristia were written during the first 
four years of Ovid’s banishment. They are chiefly 
made up of descriptions of his afflicted condition, 
and petitions for mercy. The tenth elegy of the 
fourth book is valuable, as containing many par¬ 
ticulars of Ovid’s life. 

9. Epistolarum ex Ponto Libri IV. These epistles 
are also in the elegiac metre, and much the same 
in substance as the Tristia, to which they were sub¬ 
sequent (see lib i. ep. 1, v. 15, &c). It must be 
confessed that age and misfortune seem to have 
damped Ovid’s genius both in this and the preceding 
work. Even the versification is more slovenly, 
and some of the lines very prosaic. 

10. Ibis, This satire of between six and seven 
hundred elegiac verses was also written in exile. 
The poet inveighs in it against an enemy who had 
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traduced him, and who some take to have been 
Hyginus, the mythologist. Caelius Rhodiginus 
(Antiq . Led. xiii. 1) says, on the authority of 
Caecilius Minntianus Apuleius, that it was Cor¬ 
pus. Though the variety of Ovid’s imprecations 
displays learning and fancy, the piece leaves the 
impression of an impotent explosion of rage. The 
title and plan were borrowed from Callimachus. 

11. Cowolatio ad Liviam Augustam. The authen¬ 
ticity of this elegiac poem has been the subject of 
much dispute among critics, the majority of whom 
are against it. The principal names on the other 
side are Barth, Passerat, and Amar, the recent 
French editor. However,' it is allowed on all 
hands to be not unworthy of Ovid’s genius. Sca- 
liger and others have attributed it to P. Albino- 
vanus. 

12. The Medicamina Faciei and Hdieuticon are 
mere fragments, and their genuineness not alto¬ 
gether certain. Yet Ovid in the Ars Am. (iii.205) 
alludes to a poem which he had written in one 
book on the art of heightening female charms, and 
which must, therefore, have been prior to the Ars ; 
and Pliny (H»N. xxxii. 54) mentions a work of 
his on fishing, written towards the close of his 
life. Of his tragedy, Medea , only two lines re¬ 
main. Of this work Quintilian says, “ Ovidii 
Medea videtur mihi ostendere quantum ille vir 
praestare potuerit si ingenio suo temperare quam in- 
dulgere maluisset,” x. 98. He seems to have 
written other works now lost: as, Metaphrasis 
Phaenomenon Arati , Epigrammaia , Liber in malos 
Foetas , or sort of Dundad (Quintil. vi. 3), Trium- 
pints Tiberii de Illyriis , De Bello Aetiaco ad 
Tiberium , &c. Several spurious pieces have been 
attributed to him ; as the Elegia ad Philomelam , 
De Fulice , Priapeia, &c. That his poems in the 
Getic language have not been preserved is, per¬ 
haps, chiefly to be regretted on the score of their 
philological value. 

That Ovid possessed a great poetical genius is 
unquestionable ; which makes it the more to be re¬ 
gretted that it was not always under the control of a 
sound judgment. Niebuhr, in his Lectures , edited 
by Dr. Schmitz (vol. ii. p. 166), calls him, next to 
Catullus, the most poetical amongst the Roman 
poets ; in allusion, perhaps, to the vigour of fancy 
and warmth of colouring displayed in some parts of 
his works. The same eminent scholar ranks him, 
in respect of his facility, among the very greatest 
poets. Of the truth of this remark no doubt can 
be entertained. Ovid has himself described how 
spontaneously his verses flowed ; and the fact is 
further attested by the bulk of his productions. 
But this was a dangerous gift. The facility of 
composition possessed more charms for him that 
the irksome, but indispensable labour of correction 
and retrenchment. Hence those prolix and puerile 
descriptions which led Quintilian (x. 88) to charac¬ 
terise him as nimtum amator ingenii sui , laudandus 
tamen in partibus ; and of which a notable instance 
has been pointed out by Seneca (iV. Q. iii. 27) in 
the description of the flood ( Metam . i. 262, &c.), 
which, though it commences with sublimity, is 
spoilt by the repetition of too many, and some of 
them trite and vulgar, images of the same thingc 
Nor was this his only fault. He was the first to 
depart from that pure and correct taste which 
characterises the Greek poets, and their earlier 
Latin imitators. His writings abound with those 
false thoughts and frigid conceits which we find 
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frequently in the Italian poets ; and in this respect 
he must be regarded as unantique. Dryden’s in¬ 
dignation at these misplaced witticisms led him to 
rank Ovid amomg the second-rate poets (see his 
Life of Virgil , and Dedication of the Aeneis). But 
though a just criticism cannot allow these faults to 
pass without severe reprehension, there are nu¬ 
merous passages whiph show that Ovid was capable 
of better things. 

The Amoves, his earliest work, is less infected 
with concetti than some of his later ones ; and is 
marked by grossness and indecency, rather than 
by false wit or overwrought refinement. His 
fictitious love epistles, or Heroides r, as, indeed, 
might be naturally expected, partake more of the 
latter qualities j but they are remarkable for terse 
and polished versifications, and the turns of ex¬ 
pression are often highly effective. Th eArsAma- 
toria may be said to contain appropriate precepts, 
if that be any recommendation, or if love, in the 
proper sense of the term, requires them ; the little 
god himself being the best instructor, as Boccaccio 
has so well shown in the tale of Cvmon and Iphi- 
genia. In a certain sense it may be styled a 
didactic poem, and, like most works of that nature, 
contains but little poetry, though the subject seems * 
more than usually favourable to it. The first two 
or three books of the Metamorphoses , in spite of 
their faults, abound with poetical beauties ; nor are 
they wanting, though scattered with a more sparing 
hand, in the remaining ones ; as, among other in¬ 
stances, in the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe; the 
charming rustic picture of the household of Baucis 
and Philemon ; and the description of the Cave of 
Sleep, in the eleventh book, which for vigour of 
fancy is not perhaps surpassed by any thing in 
Spencer. In the Fasti Ovid found a favourable 
subject from the poetical nature of the mythology 
and early legends of Rome, which he has treated 
with great power and effect. His prolixity was 
here more restricted than in the Metamorjihoses , 
partly by the nature of his plan, and partly, perhaps, 
by the metre ; and he has treated his subject in a 
severer taste. Schiller (Ueber naive und sentimen- 
taliscke Dichtung ) will not allow the Trisiia and Ejp 
Ponto to be called poetry, from their being the 
offspring, not of inspiration but of necessity ; and 
it must be confessed that there is little except the 
versification to entitle them to the name. As, 
however, Gibbon has remarked {Decline and Fall, 
c. 18, note), they are valuable as presenting a 
picture of the human mind under very singular 
circumstances ; and it may be added, as affording 
many particulars of the poet’s life. But in forming 
an estimate of Ovid’s poetical character, we must 
never forget that his great poem had not the benefit 
of his last corrections ; and that by the loss of his 
tragedy, the Medea , we are deprived, according to 
the testimony of antiquity, of his most perfect 
work ; and that, too, in a species of composition 
which demands the highest powers of human genius. 
The loss which we have thus sustained may be in 
some measure inferred from the intimate knowledge 
which Ovid displays of the female heart; as in the 
story of Byblis in the Metamorphoses , and in the 
soliloquy of Medea in the same work, in which 
the alternations of hope and fear, reason and 
passion, are depicted with the greatest force. 

The editions of Ovid’s works are very nume¬ 
rous, and the following list contains only the mow 
remarkable *. — 
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Ediiio Princeps (Balthazar Azoguidi), Bologna, 
1471, 2 vole. foL Also at Rome the same year 
(Sweynheym and Pannarz), 2 vols. fol. First 
Aldim edition , Venice, 1502, 3 vols. 8vo. Bers- 
mann's edition, Leipsig, 1582, 3 vols. 8vo. Elzevir 
edition, by D. Heinsius, Leyden, 1629, 3 vols. 
12mo. Variorum edition , by Cnippingius, Leyden, 
1670, 3 vols. 8vo. In usum Delphini, Lyons, 1689, 
4 vols. 4to. BurmanrCs edition, Amsterdam, 1727, 
4 vols. 4to.; this is reckoned the best edition. 
By Mitscherlich, Gottingen, 1798,2 vols. large 8vo. 
Burmann’s text, but no notes. By J. A. A mar, 
Paris, 1820, 9 vols. 8vo. Part of Le Maire’s 
Bibliotheca Latina : cum Notts Variorum, Oxford, 
1825, 5 vols. large 8vo., Burraann’s text and 
Bentley’s MS. emendations, from his copy of Bur- 
mann*s edition in the British Museum. These 
emendations are also printed in an appendix to 
Le Maire’s edition. ByJ. C. John, Leipsig, 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The following are some editions of separate 
pieces:— Metamorphoses, by Gierig, Leip. 1784. 
The same, curaJahn, Leip. 1817, 2 vols. 8vo.; by 
Loers , Leip. 1843, 8vo. Fasti, by Merkel, Berlin, 
1841, 8vo. Tristia, by Oberlin, Strasburg, 1778, 
8vo.; by Loers, Trev. 1839, 8vo. Amatoria (in¬ 
cluding Hero'ides, Ars Am. S(C.) by Wemsdorf, 
Helmstadt, 1788 and 1802, 2 vols. 8vo.; by John, 
Leip. 1828. Hero'ides , by Loers, Cologn. 1829, 
8vo. There is a learned French commentary on 
the Heroides, by Bachet de Meziriac, the Hague, 
1716, 2 vols. 8vo. (2d ed.) 

Ovid has been translated into most of the Eu¬ 
ropean languages. Among English metrical versions 
may be mentioned the Metamorphoses, by Arthur 
Golding, London, 1567, 4to.; the same, Englished 
in verse, mythologized, and represented in figures, 
by G. Sandys, Oxford, 1626, fol ; the same by 
various hands, viz. Dryden, Addison, Gay, Pope, 
and others, edited by Dr. Garth, who wrote the 
preface, London 1717 fol. This translation has 
gone through several editions. The same in blank 
verse, by Howard, London, 1807, 8vo. Ovid's 
Elegies , in three books, by C. Marlowe, 8vo. Mid- 
dleburg. The Epistles, by O. Turbervile, London, 
1569. The Heroical Epistles, and Ew Ponto, by 
Wye Saltonstall, London, 1626. The Epistles, by 
several hands, viz. Otway, Settle, Dryden, Earl 
Mulgrave, and others, with a preface by Dryden, 
London, 1680 (several subsequent editions). The 
Fasti, by J. Gower, Cambridge, 1640, 8vo. 

Besides the two ancient memoirs of Ovid com¬ 
monly prefixed to his works, several short accounts 
of his life, by Aldus Manutius, Paulus Marcus, 
Cio&ni, and others, are collected in the 4th vol. of 
Burmann’s edition. In the same place, as well 
at in Lemaire’s edition, will be found Masson’s 
Life, originally published at Amsterdam in 1708. 
This is one of the most elaborate accounts of Ovid, 
but too discursive, and not always accurate. There 
is a short sketch in Crusius’ Lives of the Homan 
Poets. By for the best Life is the Italian one by 
the Cavaliere Rosmini, Milan, 1821, 2 thin vols. 
8vo. (2nd ed.) [T. D.j 

OVI'DIUS JUVENTI'NUS. [Juvbntinus.] 

OVPNIUS. 1. The proposer of a plebiscitum, 
of uncertain date, which gave the censors certain 
powers in regulating the list of the senators. Re¬ 
specting the provisions of this law, see Dust, of Ant. 
s. v. Lem Omnia. 

2. Q. Ovinius, a Roman senator, was put to 
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death by Octavianus on the conquest of M. An* 
torrius and Cleopatra, because he had disgraced him* 
self by taking charge of the lamfcium and tew 
trinum of the Egyptian queen. (Oros. vi. 19.) 

3. Ovinius Camillus, a senator of an ancient 
family, had meditated rebellion against Alexander 
Severus, but instead of being punished was kindly 
treated by this emperor. (Lamprid. Ale*. Sen. 
48.) 

4. L. Ovinius Rusticus Cohnelianus, consul 

a. d. 237, with P. Titius Perpetuus (Fasti). 

O'VIUS, a contemporary of Cicero mentioned by 
him in B.C. 44 (ad Att . xvl 1. § 5). 

O'VIUS CALA'VIUS. [Calavius, No. 1.] 

O'VIUSPA'CCIUS. [Paccius.] 

OXATHRES ('Otd$pr)s), aPersian name, which 
is also written Oxoathrbs and Oxyathrbs, 
and is frequently confounded or interchanged 
both by Greek and Latin writers with Oxartes 
and Oxyartbs. Indeed, it is probable that these 
are all merely different forms of the same name. 
(See Ellendt, ad Arrian. Anab. iiL 8. § 8 j Mut- 
zell, ad Curt. viii. 4. § 21.) 

1. A younger brother of Artaxerxes II. Mne- 
mon king of Persia. He was treated with kind¬ 
ness by his brother, and even admitted to the 
privilege of sharing the king’s table, contrary to 
the usual etiquette of the Persian court. (Pint. 
Artax. 1, 5.) Ctesias ( Pers . 49, ed. Baehr) calls 
him Oxendras. 

2. Brother of Dareius III. Codomannus. He 
was distinguished for his bravery, and in the 
battle of Issus, b. c. 333, took a prominent part in 
the combat in defence of the king, when attacked 
by the Macedonian cavalry under Alexander him¬ 
self. (Diod. xvii. 34; Curt. iii. 11. §8.) He 
afterwards accompanied Dareius on his flight into 
Bactria, and fell into the hands of Alexander dur¬ 
ing the pursuit, but was treated with the utmost 
distinction by the conqueror, who even assigned 
him an honourable post about his own person; and 
subsequently devolved upon him the task of 
punishing Bessus for the murder of Dareius. 
(Diod. xvii. 77; Curt. vi. 2. §§ 9,11, vii. 5. § 40 ; 
Plut. Alex. 43.) He was the father of Amastris 
queen of Heracleia. (Memnon, c. 4. ed. Orell.; 
Arr. Anab. vii. 4. § 7 ; Strab. xii. p. 544; Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. *Afia(rrpts.) 

3. Son of Abulites, the satrap of Susiana under 
Dareius Codomannus, commanded the contingent 
furnished by his father to Dareius at the battle of 
Arbela, b. c. 331. On the approach of Alexander 
to Susa, Oxathres was sent to meet him and bear 
the submission of Abulites: he was favourably 
received, and soon after appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Paraetacene, which he held until the 
return of Alexander from India, when he was put 
to death by the king for maladministration of his 

vince. According to Plutarch, Alexander slew 
him with his own hand. (Arr. Anab. iii. 8, 16, 
19, vii 4 ; Curt v. 2. § 8 ; Diod. xvii. 65 ; Plut 
Alea. 68.) 

4. A son of Dionysius tyrant of Heracleia and 
of Amastris, the daughter of No. 2. He succeeded, 
together with his brother Clearchus, to the sove¬ 
reignty of Heracleia on the death of Dionysius, 

b. c. 306: but the government was administered 
by Amastris during the minority of her two sons. 
Soon after the young men had attained to man¬ 
hood and taken the direction of affairs into their 
own hands, they caused their mother to be pat to 
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ieath: but this act of parricide brought upon them 
the vengeance of Lysimachus, who made himself 
master of Heracleia, and put both Clearchus and 
Oxathres to death. According to Diodorus, they 
had reigned seventeen years ; but Droysen assigns 
their death to the year B. c. 285. (Memnon, 
c . 4 —6; Diod. xx. 77 ; Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. 
pp. 609, 634.) 

5. A son of Mithridates the Great, who was 
taken prisoner in the insurrection of the citizens 
of Phanagoria, b. c. 64. He was afterwards 
given up to Pompey, by whom he was led captive 
in his triumph at Rome. (Appian, Mithr, 108, 
117.) 

OXYARTES (’O M/mis) or OXARTES (*0£- 
dprrjs). Concerning the different forms of this 
name see Oxathres. 

1. A king of Bactria, said to have been con¬ 
temporary with Ninus king of Assyria, by whom his 
kingdom wae invaded and conquered. The history 
of this expedition, though doubtless a mere fable, 
is given in great detail by Diodorus (ii. 6). He 
appears to be the same person who is called by 
Syncellus and Eusebius, Zoroaster. (Syncell. p. 
133 ; Euseb. Arm. p. 44 ; Wesseling, ad Diod. 1. c 
Baehr, ad Ctes. p. 405.) 

2. A Bactrian, father of Roxana, the wife of 

Alexander the Great. He is first mentioned as 
one of the chiefs who accompanied Bpssus on his 
retreat across the Oxus into Sogdiana (Arr. Anab. 
iii. 28. § 15). After the death of Bessus, Oxyartes 
deposited his wife and daughters for safety in a 
rock fortress in Sogdiana, which was deemed im¬ 
pregnable, but which nevertheless soon fell into the 
hands of Alexander, who not only treated his 
captives with respect and attention, but was so 
charmed with the beauty of Roxana as to design 
to make her his wife. Oxyartes, on learning these 
tidings, hastened to make his submission to the 
conqueror, by whom he was received with the 
utmost distinction ; and celebrated by a magnificent 
feast the nuptials of his daughter with the king, 
b. c. 327 (Arr. Anab. iv. 18, 19, 20. § 7 ; Curt, 
viii. 4. § 21—29 ; Strab. xi. p. 517 ; Plut. Alex. 
47; concerning the discrepancies in these statements 
see Mutzell, ad Curt. 1. c. and Droy sen’s Alexander , 
p. 346). Shortly after we find him successfully 
interposing to prevail upon Chorienes to surrender 
his rock fortress ; and at a subsequent period he 
was appointed by Alexander satrap of the province 
of Paropamisus, or India south of the Caucasus 
(Arr. Anab. iv. 21, vi. 15 ; Curt. ix. 8. § 9 ; Plut. 
Alex. 58). In this position he continued until the 
death of Alexander,. and was confirmed in his 
government, both in the first division of the pro¬ 
vinces immediately after that event, and in the sub¬ 
sequent one at Triparadeisus, b. c. 321 (Diod. xviii. 
3, 39 ; Justin, xiii. 4 ; Arrian, ap . Phot . p. 71,b.; 
Dexippns, ibid. p. 64, b.). At a later period we find 
him sending a small force to the support of Eumenea; 
but after the death of that general, b. c. 316, he 
seems to have come to terms with Antigontis, who 
was content to assume the appearance of confirming 
him in an authority of which he would have found 
it difficult to dispossess him (Diod. xir. 14, 48), 
It seems probable that he must have died be¬ 
fore the expedition of Seleucus against India, 
as we find that monarch ceding Paropamisus to 
Sandracottus, without any mention of Oxyartes. 
(Strab. xv. p. 724 ; Droysen, Hellenism . vol i. p. 
*20.) [E.H.B.] 
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OXYATHRES. [Oxathres.] 

OXYCANUS (*0£v*a»'<fs), or Porticanus, as 
he is called by Q. Curtius, an Indian prince, whose 
territories lay to the west of those of Musicanus. 
On the approach of Alexander he had not come to 
meet him, or sent ambassadors to make his sub¬ 
mission to the conqueror. Alexander accordingly 
marched against him, and speedily took by storm 
two of his cities, Oxycanus himself being made pri¬ 
soner. The other towns in his dominions speedily 
submitted. 

It has been supposed that in the latter part of 
the names Oxycanus and Musicanus is to be traced 
the word Kkawn or Khan, so that Oxycanus might 
mean the Rajah of Ouche, Musicanus the Rajah 
of Moosh. To this it is objected that Khan is a 
Turkish title, and that there is nothing to show 
that it was in use in that region at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion. (Arrian, vi. J 6. § 1; Q. Curt, 
ix. 8. §11; Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. vii. p. 48, 
note). [C. P. M.] 

OXYDATES (‘0£u8dT7jy), a Persian of high 
rank, who, for some cause or other, had been im¬ 
prisoned by Dareius at Susa, and was found lying 
there under sentence of death, when the city fell 
into the hands of Alexander. For this reason he 
seemed the more likely to be faithful to Alexander, 
who appointed him satrap of Medio. In this office 
Oxydates was subsequently superseded by ArBaces. 
(Arrian, iii. 20. § 4 ; Curt, vi, 2. § 11, viii. 3. 
$ 17.) [C. P. M.J 

O'XYLUS (*0|u\os). 1. A son of Ares and 

Protogeneia. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7.) 

2. A son of Haemon (according to Apollod. ii. 
8. § 3, of Andraemon), and husband of Pieria, by 
whom he became the father of Aetolus and Laias. 
He was descended from a family of EHb, but lived 
in Aetolia ; and when the Dorians invaded Pelopon¬ 
nesus, they, in accordance with an oracle, chose 
him as one of their leaders. He afterwards became 
king of Elis, which he conquered. (Paus. v. 3, in 
fin. 4. § 1, &c.; Aristot. Polit. vi 2. § 5 ; Strab. 
viii. p. 333.) 

3. A son of Orius, who became the father of the 

Hamadryades, by his sister Hamadryas. (Athen. 
iii. p. 78.) [L. S.] 

OXYNTAS (’O %6tnas\ son of Jugurtha, was 
led captive, together with his father, before the 
triumphal car of Marius (b. c. 104) ; but his life 
was spared, and he was placed in custody at 
Venusia. Here he remained till b. c. 90, when he 
was brought forth by the Samnite general, C. 
Papius Mutilus, and adorned with the insignia of 
royalty, in order to produce a moral effect upon the 
Numidian auxiliaries in the service of the Roman 
general L. Caesar. The device was successful, 
and the Numidians deserted in great numbers ; 
but of the subsequent fortunes of Oxyntas we know 
nothing. (Eutrop. iv. 27 ; Oros. v. J5 ; Appian, 
B. C. i. 42.) [E. H. B.l 

OXYTHEMIS COtMcpis), a friend of Deme* 
trius Poliorcetes, who was sent by him to the court 
of Agathocles, king of Sicily, with whom he had 
just concluded an alliance, ostensibly in order to 
receive the ratification of the treaty, but with a 
secret mission to examine the real state of affairs 
in Sicily. The death of Agathocles followed 
shortly after, b. c. 289, and it was Oxythemis who 
placed him on the funeral pile, as we are told, 
before life was yet extinct. (Diod. xxi. Ext 
Hoesch. pp. 491,492.) [E. H. R] 
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P. 

PACA'RIUS, DE'CIMUS, procurator of Cor- 
sica in A. D. 69, wished to send assistance to Vi- 
tellius, but was murdered by the inhabitants. 
(Tac. Hist . ii. 16.) 

PACATIA'NUS, a Roman emperor, known to 
us only from coins, a specimen of which is annexed. 
From the number of coins of this emperor found in 
Austria, Eckhel thinks that the brief reign of Par 
catianus was probably in Pannonia or Moesia. The 
full name of Pacatianus was Tl Cl. Mar. Paca- 
tianus. Mar. is variously interpreted, some 
making it Marius , some Mardus , and others Ma¬ 
rinas. Eckhel adopts the last, and assigns the 
coins to the times of Philippus and Decius (Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 338). There was a Pacatianus, consul 
a. d. 332, in the reign of Constantine ( Fasti). 



COIN OF THE EMPEROR PACATIANUS. 

PACA'TUS, CLAU'DIUS, although a centu¬ 
rion, was restored to his master by Domitian, when 
he was proved to be his slave. (Dion Cass, lx vii. 
13.) 

PACA'TUS, DREPA'NIUS. [Drepanius.] 

PACA'TUS, MINU'CIUS. [Irbnaeub, 
No. 3.J 

PACCIA'NUS. 1. Was sent by Sulla into 
Mauritania to help Ascalis, whom Sertorius was 
attacking, but he was defeated and slain by Serto¬ 
rius. (Plut. Sert. 9.) 

2. C., a Roman prisoner taken on the defeat of 
Cra8sus by the Parthians. As he bore the greatest 
resemblance to Crassus among the prisoners, the 
Parthians put on him a female dress, and paraded 
him in mockery of the Roman general. (Plut. Crass, 
32.) . 

PA'CCIUS. This name is frequently written 
Pactiusy but in inscriptions we only find Puccius , 
and the derivative Paccianus also points to Paccius 
as the correct orthography. It appears that the 
name was originally not Roman. [See Nos. 1 
and 2.] 

1. Ovius Paccius, a priest in the Samnite 
army, b. c. 293 (Liv. x. 38). 

2. Paccius and Vibius, two brothers, the 
noblest among the Bruttii, came to the consul Q. 
Fabius in B. c. 209 to obtain pardon from the Ro¬ 
mans (Liv. xxvii. 15). 

3. M. Paccius, a friend of Atticus, b.c. 54 
(Cic. ad Att . iv. 16). 

4. Paccius African us, expelled from the senate 
after the death of Vitelliua, a. d. 70 (Tac. Hist . 
iv. 41). 

5. Paccius Orfitus. [Orfitus, No. 3.] 

PA'CCIUS (ncfc/uor), or PACCIUS ANTIO- 

CHUS (nd/fKtos 'Awrioxos), a physician about 
the beginning of the Christian era, who was a 
pupil of Philonides of Catana, and lived probably 
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| at Rome. He made a large fortune by the sale of 
a certain medicine of his own invention, which was 
much employed, and the composition of which he 
kept a profound secret. At his death he left his 
prescription as a legacy to the Emperor Tiberius, 
who, in order to give it as wide a circulation as 
possible, ordered a copy of it to be placed in all 
the public libraries. (Scribon. Larg. De Compos. 
Medicam. c. 23. § 97. p. 209 ; Marcell. Empir. 
De Medicam. c. 20. p. 324.) Some of his medical 
formulae are quoted by Galen (De Compos. Medi¬ 
cam. sec. Loc. iv. 4, 8, ix. 4, vol xii. pp. 715, 751, 
760, 772, 782, xiii. 284 ; De Compos. Medicam. 
sec . Gen. vii. 7, vol. xiii. p. 984), Scribonius Largus 
(l. c.y and c. 40. § 156. p. 218), Aetius (ii. 3. § 109, 
111, pp. 354, 359), and Marcellus Empiricus 
(/. c.). [ W. A. G.] 

PACENSIS, AEMI'LIUS, was tribune of the 
city cohorts ( urbanae cohortes) at the death of Nero, 
but was deprived of this office by Galba. He sub¬ 
sequently joined Otho, who restored to him his 
tribunate, was chosen one of the generals of Otho’s 
army, and perished fighting in the Capitol against 
the Vitellian troops, a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 20, 87, 
ii. 12, iii. 73.) 

PACHES (ndxns). An Athenian general, the 
son of a man named Epicurus (or, according to 
Diod. xii. 65, Epiclerus). In the autumn of b. c. 
428 Paches was Bent out at the head of 1000 
hoplites to reinforce the troops which, on the 
revolt of Mytilene, had been sent out under 
Cleippides, and had entrenched themselves in two 
forts near the city, while the fleet blockaded the 
harbour. On the arrival of Paches a wall was 
carried round the city on the land side, with forts 
at the strongest points. In the summer of B. c. 
427 the Spartans sent a fleet under the command 
of Alcidas for the relief of Mytilene ; but Alcidaa 
delayed so much on his voyage that the Myti- 
lenaeans, and even Salaethus, whom the Spartans 
had sent before their fleet, gave up all hopes of its 
arrival. By the advice of Salaethus the com¬ 
monalty of the Mytilenaeans were entrusted with 
the arms of the regular infantry; but they forth¬ 
with rose against the aristocratical party, and the 
latter, fearing a capitulation on the part of the 
commonalty, surrendered the city to Paches, leav¬ 
ing the decision of their fate entirely to the 
Athenians. At this juncture Alcidas arrived at 
Embaton; but, instead of attacking the Athenians, 
sailed southwards along the coast of Ionia. Paches, 
hearing from many quarters of the approach of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, set out in pursuit of it ; but, 
not coming up with it, returned at leisure along 
the coast of Ionia. In his course he touched at 
Notium. Here his assistance was called in by 
the democratical party, who were being hard 
pressed by their political opponents, who were 
supported by the ruling party among the Colo¬ 
phonians, and by a body of mercenaries, com¬ 
manded by an Arcadian named Hippias, borrowed 
from the satrap Pissuthnes. Paches invited 
Hippias to a parley; but when he came he imme¬ 
diately arrested him, and forthwith attacked the 
garrison, which was overpowered and cut to pieces. 
Hippias, with whom Paches had made a solemn 
engagement, that, if the parley did not lead to an 
agreement, he should be reconducted in safety into 
the town, was taken by Paches within the walls, 
and then barbarously put to death by being shot 
with arrows ; Paches urging that he had fulfilled 
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the stipulation. Notium was given up to the party 
which had called in the aid of the Athenians. 
Paches now returned to Lesbos, and proceeded 
to reduce those parts of the island which still 
held out. He sent home most of his forces, and 
with them Saluethus and a large number of Myti- 
lenaeans who on the surrender of the city had 
taken refuge at the altars, amd were removed 
thence by Paches to Tenedos. On the arrival of 
the first decree of the Athenians, ordering the 
execution of all the adult citizens of Mytilene, and 
the enslavement of the women and children, 
Paches was about to put it into execution, when 
the second decree arrived, sparing the lives of the 
inhabitants, but ordering the destruction of their 
walls and the surrender of the fleet. Paches, 
after complying with these instructions, returned 
to Athens. On his arrival there he was brought 
to trial on some charge, and, perceiving his con¬ 
demnation to be certain, drew his sword and 
stabbed himself to the heart in the presence of 
his judges. (Pint. Nicias , c. 6, Arislid. c. 26.) 
On what grounds he was impeached it is very 
difficult to ascertain. There is a story preserved 
in an epigram of Agathias (Jacobs, Anal. vol. iv. 
p. 34), according to which Paches, after the sur¬ 
render of Mytilene, became enamoured of two 
women of the city, Hellanis and Lamaxis, and 
murdered their husbands that he might accomplish 
his designs. The victims of his cruelty, however, 
escaped to Athens, and made known his criminal 
proceedings ; and their prosecution of him ended 
in his death. There seems no sufficient reason 
for rejecting this story. If the offence be thought 
hardly sufficient to have occasioned the condem¬ 
nation to death of a general who had just returned 
after a most successful series of military operations, 
there are various suppositions which might remove 
the difficulty. It is possible that Cleon was 
incensed against him for not putting the first 
decree into execution more promptly, or there 
might have been some ground for exciting odium 
against him on account of his not having set out 
in chase of Alcidas sooner than he did ; for it 
appears that he did not act upon the first in¬ 
formation which he received. Or various other 
pretexts might be imagined, which would furnish 
a handle to the demagogues of the day. It seems 
likely that the singular death of Paches gave 
occasion for the introduction of that provision in 
the decree of Cannonus, according to which in 
certain cases the defendant was to plead his cause 
in fetters. (Thuc. iii. 18, 28, 33, 34—36, 49; 
Poppo, ad iii. 50 ; Diod. 1. c.; Strab. xiii. p. 600 ; 
Philological Museum , vol. ii. p. 236.) [C. P. M.] 

PACHO'MIUS (Ilax^fuor), as Socrates and 
Palladius write the name, or PACHU'MIUS 
(Tlaxotifuos), according to the author of the Vila 
Pachumii , an Egyptian ascetic of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, one of the founders, if not pre-eminently the 
founder of regular monastic communities. 44 The 
respect which the Church at present entertains," 
says Tilleraont (Mim. vol. vii. p. 167), u for the 
name of St. Pachomius, is no new feeling, but a 
just recognition of the obligations which she is 
under to him, as the holy founder of a great number 
of monasteries ; or rather as the institutor, not only 
of certain convents, but of the conventual life itself, 
and of the holy communities of men devoted to a 
religious life.” Of this eminent person there is a 
prolix life, Btos rod dylov IIa^ouu/ov, Vila S. Pa - 
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chumii, in barbarous Greek, the translation perhaps 
of a Sahidic original, by a monk of the generation 
immediately succeeding Pachomius ; also there ia 
a second memoir, or extracts of a memoir, either by 
the writer of the life, or by some other writer of the 
same period, supplementary to the first work, and to 
which the title Paralipomena do SS. Pachomio et 
Theodoro has been prefixed ; and there is an account 
of Pachomius, in a letter from Ammon, an Egyptian 
bishop, to Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria: 
’EttuttoAt) *A fipoovos iwurtciirov nrspX voAneias koI 
filov fxtpiKov Tlaxovjulou Kat Qeodwpov, Epistola 
Ammonis Episcopi do Convertatione ac Vitae Parte 
Pachumii et Theotlori . All these pieces are given 
by the Bollandists, both in a Latin version (pp. 
295—357), and in the original ( Appendur, pp. 25* 
—71*) in the Acta Sanctorum , jl/tm, vol. iii. with 
the usual introduction by Papebroche. 

Pachomius was bom in the Thebaid, of heathen 
parents, and was educated in heathenism; and, 
while a lad, going with his parents to offer sacrifice 
in one of the temples of the gods, was hastily ex¬ 
pelled by the order of the priest as an enemy of the 
gods. The incident was afterwards recorded as a 
prognostic of his subsequent conversion and saintly 
eminence. At the age of twenty he was drawn 
for military service in one of the civil wars which 
followed the death of Constantins Chlorus, in A. D. 
306. The author of the Vila Pachumii Bays 
that he was levied for the service of Constantine 
the Great, in one of his struggles for the empire. 
Tillemont thinks that the war referred to was Con¬ 
stantine’s war with Maxentius in a. d. 312, but 
supposes that Pachomius was drawn to serve in 
the army of Maximin II., in his nearly contem¬ 
porary struggle against LiciniuB, as it is difficult to 
conceive that Constantine should be allowed to raise 
troops by conscription in Egypt, then governed by 
his jealous partner in the empire, Maximin. A 
similar difficulty applies to all Constantine’s civil 
contests, until after the final overthrow of Licinius 
in a. n. 323, and the only civil war of Constantine 
after that was against Calocerus in Cyprus, in 335 ; 
the date of which is altogether too late, as Pa¬ 
chomius ( Epistol. Ammon, c. 6) was converted in 
the time of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, who 
died a. d. 326. It is likely, therefore, that the 
mention of Constantine’s name is an error of the 
biographer, and that Tillemont is right in thinking 
that the conscription in which Pachomius was 
drawn was ordered by Maxirain II. We may, 
therefore, with Tillemont, fix the time of Pachomius’ 
birth in a. d. 292. Papebroche makes the war to 
be that of Diocletian (under whom Constantine, 
then a youth, was serving) against the usurper 
Achilles, a. p. 296, but this supposition is inad¬ 
missible. 

The conscripts were embarked in a boat and 
conveyed down the Nile ; and being landed at 
Thebes, were placed in confinement, apparently 
to prevent desertion. Here they were visited and 
relieved by the Christians of the place, and a 
grateful curiosity led Pachomius to inquire into the 
character and opinions of the charitable strangers. 
Struck with what he heard of them, he seized the 
first opportunity of solitude to offer the simple and 
touching prayer, 44 0 God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, if thou wilt indeed look upon my low 
estate, notwithstanding my ignorance of thee, the 
only true God, and wilt deliver me from this 
affliction, I will obey tby will all the days of ray 
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life, and will love and serve all men according to 
thy commandment.” He was, however, obliged to 
accompany his fellow-conscripts, and suffered many 
hardships during this period of enforced service: 
but the settlement of the contest having released 
him from it, he hastened back into the Thebai’d, 
and was baptized in the church of Chenoboscia, 
near the city of Diospolis the Less ; and, aspiring 
at pre-eminent holiness, commenced an ascetic life, 
under the guidance of Palaemon, an anchoret of 
high repute. After a time, he withdrew with Pa¬ 
laemon to Tabenna, or Tabenesis, which appears 
to have been in an island or on the bank of the 
Nile, near the common boundary of the Theban and 
Tentyrite nomi. Some time after this removal his 
companion Palaemon died, but whether he died at 
Tabenna, or whether he had returned to his previous 
abode, is not clear. Pachomius found, however, 
another companion in his own elder brother Joannes, 
or John, who became his disciple. But his sphere 
of influence was now to be enlarged. Directed 
by what he regarded as a Divine intimation, he 
began to incite men to embrace a monastic life ; and 
obtaining first three disciples, and then many more, 
formed them into a community, and prescribed 
rules for their guidance. As the community grew 
in number, he appointed the needful officers for 
their regulation and instruction. He built a church 
as a place of worship and' instruction for the poor 
shepherds of the neighbourhood, to whom, as there 
was no other reader, he read the Scriptures. The 
bishop of Tentyra would have raised him to the 
rank of presbyter, and requested Athanasius, pa¬ 
triarch of Alexandria, when visiting the Thebai’d, 
to ordain him: but Pachomius, being aware of the 
design, hid himself until the patriarch had departed. 
His refusal of the office of presbyter did not 
diminish his reputation or influence ; new disciples 
flocked to him, of whom Theodoms or Theodore was 
the most illustrious, new monasteries sprung up in 
his neighbourhood, including one for women, founded 
by his sister. Of these several communities he was 
visitor and regulator general, appointing his disciple 
Theodore superior of his original monastery of Ta¬ 
benna, and himself removing to the monastery of 
Pro’u, which was made the head of the monasteries of 
the district. He died of a pestilential disorder, which 
had broken out among the monks, apparently in 
a. d. 348, a short time before the death or expulsion 
of the Arian patriarch, Gregory [Gregorius, No. 
3], and the restoration of Athanasius [Athana¬ 
sius], at the age, if his birth is rightly fixed in 
a. d. 292, of fifty-six. Some place his death in 
a. D. 360. 

In speaking of Pachomius as the founder of 
monastic institutions, it must not be supposed that 
he was the founder of the monastic life. Antonius, 
Ainmonas, Paulus and others [Antonius; Am¬ 
mon as ; Paulus] had devoted themselves to 
religious solitude before him ; and even the practice 
of persons living an ascetic life in small communities 
existed before him ; but in these associations there 
was no recognized order or government. What 
Pachomius did was to form communities on a regular 
plan, directed by a fixed rule of life, and subject to 
inspection and controL Such monastic communities 
as existed before him had no regularity, no per¬ 
manence ; those which he arranged were regularly 
constituted bodies, the continuity of whose existence 
was not interrupted by the death of individuals. 
Miracles, especially divine visions, angelic conver- 
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sations, and the utterance of prophecies, are ascribed 
to him, but not in such number as to some others. 

There are various pieces extant under the name 
of Pachomius :—1. Two Regular Monasticae; one 
shorter preserved by Palladius ( Hist. Lrnmao . c. 38), 
and said by him to have been given to Pachomius by 
the angel who conveyed to him the Divine command 
to establish monasteries. This rule is by no means 
so rigid as the monastic rules of later times. Pal¬ 
ladius reports it partly, it would seem, in the very 
words of the original, partly in substance only. He 
adds that the monasteries at Tabenna and in the 
neighbourhood, subject to the rule, contained 7000 
monks, of whom 1500 were in the parent commu¬ 
nity first established by Pachomius; but it is 
doubtful if this is to be understood of the original 
monastery of Tabenna, or that of Proii. The 
longer Regula , said to have been written in the 
Egyptian (Sahidic ?) language, and translated into 
Greek, is extant in a Latin version made from the 
Greek by Jerome. It is preceded by a Praefatio , 
in which Jerome gives an account of the monasteries 
of Tabenna as they were in his time. Cave {Hist. 
Litt. ad aim. 340, vol. i. p. 208, ed. Oxford, 1740 
—1743) disputes the genuineness of this Regula , 
and questions not only the title of Pachomius to 
the authorship of it, but also the title of Jerome to 
be regarded as the translator. He thinks that it 
may embody the rule of Pachomius as augmented 
by his successors. It is remarkable that this Re¬ 
gular which comprehends in all a hundred and 
ninety-four articles, is divided into several parts, 
each with separate titles ; and Tillemont supposes 
that they are separate pieces, collected and arranged 
by Benedictus Anianus. This Regula was first 
published at Rome by Achilles Statius, a. d. 1575, 
and then by Petrus Ciacconus, also at Rome, a. d. 
1588. It was inserted in the Supplementum Biblio¬ 
thecae Patrum of Morellus, vol. i. Paris, 1639 ; in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum Ascetica , vol. i. Paris, 1661 ; 
in the Codex Regtdarum of Holstenius, Rome, a. d. 
1661 ; and in successive editions of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum , from that of Cologn. a. d. 1618: it appears 
in vol. iv. of the edition of Lyon, a. d. 1677, and 
in vol. iv. of the edition of Galland, Venice, a. d. 
1765, &c. It is given also in Vallarsi’s edition of 
the works of Jerome, vol. ii. pars i. 2. Monita , 
extant in a Latin version first published by Gerard 
Vossius, with the works of Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 
4to. Mayence, 1604, and given in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum (ubi supra). 3. SS. PP. Pachomii et 
Theodori Epistolae et Verba Mystica . Eleven of 
these letters are by Pachomius. They abound in 
incomprehensible allusions to certain mysteries con¬ 
tained in or signified by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet They are extant in the Latin version of 
Jerome {Opera* l. c. and Bibliotheca Patrum , l. c.), 
who subjoined them as an appendix to the Regula , 
but without explaining, probably without under¬ 
standing, the hidden signification of the alphabe¬ 
tical characters, which were apparently employed as 
ciphers, to which the correspondents of Pachomius 
had the key (comp. Gennadius, De Viris Iltustr. c. 

7 ; Sozom. H. E. iii. 1 4). 4. 'Ek t<3v IvtqXuv rot 
dyiov II axovplov* Praeoepta S. Pachomii s. Pa 
chumii* first published in the Acta Sanctorum , Maxi , 
vol. iii. in Latin in the body of the work, p. 
346, and in the original Greek in the Appendix , p. 
62*, and reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Galland, vol. iv., where all the extant works of 
Pachomius are given. (The chief authorities for 
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the life and works of Pachomius are cited in the 
course of the article ; add Fabric. IUtt. Graec. 
voL ix. p. 312, &c.) [J. C. M.] 

PACHO'MIUS, distinguished as the Younger. 
Among the histories published by Heribert Ros- 
weyd (Vitae Patrum, fol. Antwerp, 1615, p. 233) 
is one of a certain Posthumius of Memphis, father 
(i. e. abbot) of five thousand monks. The MSS. 
have Pachomius instead of Posthumius. The truth 
of the whole history is, however, strongly suspected 
by the editors of the Acta Sanctorum, who have, 
nevertheless, printed it in the introduction to the 
account of Pachomius of Tabenna, the subject of 
the preceding article. [ J. C. M.] 

PACHOMIUS. Valentine Ernest Loescher, in 
the Appendix to his Stromatea , s. Dissertationes 
Sacri ctLiterarii Argumenti ’, 4to. Wittemberg, 1723, 
published in the original Greek with a Latin version 
a discourse entitled Pachomii Monachi Sermonem 
contra Mores sui Saeculi et Providentiae Divinae 
Contemtum . Nothing is known of the author: 

but from internal evidence afforded by the work 
itself, it is probable that he was either an Egyptian 
or Syrian, and wrote not long after the subjugation 
of his native country by the Saracens in the seventh 
century. (Fabric. BibL Graec . vol. ix. p. 313, 
note n. sub fin.) [J. C. M.] 

PACHY'MERES, GEORGIUS (Tvipyios 6 
Uaxvixsp’fis), one of the most important of the 
later Byzantine writers, was born in, or about 
a. d. 1242 at Nicaea, whither his father, an inha¬ 
bitant of Constantinople, had fled after the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins, in 1204. Thence 
Pachymeres sometimes calls himself a Constan- 
tinopolitan. After receiving a careful and learned 
education, he left Nicaea in 1261, and took up his 
abode in Constantinople, which had then just been 
retaken by Michael Palaeologus. Here Pachy¬ 
meres became a priest. It appears that besides 
divinity he also, according to the spirit of the 
time, studied the law, for in after years he was 
promoted to the important posts of n^urttcriKos, or 
advocate general of the church (of Constan¬ 
tinople), and AiKcuo<pv\a£, or chief justice to the 
imperial court, perhaps in ecclesiastical matters, 
which, however, were of high political importance 
in the reigns of Michael Palaeologus and his suc¬ 
cessor, Andronicus the elder. As early as 1267 
he accompanied, perhaps as secretary, three 
imperial commissioners to the exiled patriarch 
Arsenius, in order to investigate his alleged par¬ 
ticipation in an alleged conspiracy against the life 
of Michael Palaeologus. They succeeded in recon¬ 
ciling these two chiefs of the state and the church. 
The emperor Michael having made preparatory 
steps towards effecting a union of the Greek and 
Latin churches, Pachymeres sided with the pa¬ 
triarch Joseph, who was against the union; and 
when the emperor wrote in defence of the union 
Pachymeres, together with Jasites Job, drew up 
an answer in favour of the former state of sepa¬ 
ration. It was Pachymeres who was the author 
of the deed of abdication of the patriarch Joannes 
Beccus. When the emperor Andronicus repealed 
the union, Pachymeres persuaded the patriarch 
Georgius Cyprius, who was for it, to abdicate. 
It seems that Pachymeres also devoted some of 
his time towards teaching, because one of his dis¬ 
ciples was^ Manuel Phile, who wrote an iambic 
poem on his death, which is given by Leo Allatius 
quoted below. 
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Pachymeres died probably shortly after 1310; 
but some believe that his death took place as lata 
as 1340. There is a wood-cut portrait of Pachy¬ 
meres prefixed to Wolf’s edition of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Basel, 1562, which the editor had 
engraved after a drawing of a MS. of his His- 
toria Byzantina, “ which was then at Augsburg.” 
Pachymeres wrote several works of importance, 
the principal of which are: 

1. Historia Byzantina , being a history of the 
emperors Michael Palaeologus and Andronicus 
Palaeologus, the Elder, in thirteen books, six of 
which are devoted to the life of the former, and 
seven to that of the latter. This is a most 
valuable source for the history of the time, 
written with great dignity and calmness, and 
with as much impartiality as was possible in 
those stormy times, when both political and reli¬ 
gious questions of vital importance agitated the 
minds of the Greeks. The style of Pachymeres 
is remarkably good and pure for his age. It 
would seem as if Wolf intended to publish this 
work from the above-mentioned Augsburg codex, 
but was prevented from doing so by causes not known 
to us. That Codex, however, was not complete, 
but the remaining portions were discovered by 
Petavius in Paris, who published them in Greek, 
together with the History of St. Gregoras, some 
fragments of Nicephorus Gregoras and others, Paris, 
1616, 8vo. The complete editio princeps, how¬ 
ever, is that of Petrus Possinus, Greek and Latin, 
Rome, 1666—69, 2 vols. fol. To each of the two 
lives the editor wrote a very valuable commentary, 
the one like the other divided into three books, 
and in both cases the first contains a Glossarium, 
the second Notes, and the third the Chronology of 
the period. He added to it “ Liber de Sapientia 
Indorum ,” being a Latin translation of an Arabic 
work on that subject which was known to, and is 
referred to, by Pachymeres. Immanuel Bekker 
published a reprint of this edition, revised in 
several places, but without the “ Liber de Sapi¬ 
entia" Bonn, 1835, 2 vols. 8vo., which belongs to 
the Bonn Collection of the Byzantines. 

2. Ka0’ iairriv, a poetical autobiography of 
Pachymeres which is lost, and the existence of 
which is only known by the author giving two 
fragments of it in his History . Were this work 
extant, we should know more of the life of so 
important a man as Pachymeres. 

3. Epitome in universam fere Aristotelie Philo- 
sophiam. A Latin version by Philip Bech, to¬ 
gether with some writings of Synesius, Basel, 
1560, fol. ; the Greek text, with a Latin version, 
Augsburg, 1600, fol., by J. Wagelin, who ascribes 
it to one Gregorius Aneponymus. 

4. Epitome Pkilosophtae Aristoteliae , a portion 
of No. 3, ed. 1, Gr. et Lat. by Jacob. Foscarini, 
Venice, 1532, under the title “De Sex Defini- 
tionibns Philoaopbia^” which Camerarius inserted 
in his edition of the Categories of Aristotle. 
2. A Latin version by J. B, Rasarius, Paris, 
1547. 3. The Greek Text, ibid., 1548. 4. Gr. 
et Lat. by Edward Barnard, Oxon., 1666. 

5. Utp\ dr6 /jm v ypa/x/x&v, a Paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s work on the same subject (on indi¬ 
visible lines). It was formerly attributed to 
Aristotle himself and appeared as such in the 
earlier editions of that philosopher. The first 
edition, with the name of Pachymeres in the 
title, is that by Casaubon, who affixed it to his 
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edition of Aristotle (1597). The first separate j 
edition, with a Latin translation, was published 
by J. Schegk, Paris, 1629, 12mo. 

6. Tlapdtppacris tis rd too dyio u A lovvclov rou 
Aptowaylrou «i ipuricopeya, which the author wrote 
at the suggestion of Athanasius, patriarch of 
Alexandria. Editions : Greek, by Gulielmus 
Morellus, Paris, 1561 ; Greek and Latin, in the 
two editions of the works of Dionysius Areopagita, 
by Petrus Lansselius, Paris, 1615, fob, and by 
B. Corderius, Antwerp, 1634, fol. 

7. De Processione Spiritus Sancti, in Leo Allatius, 
Graecia Orthodox a; a short treatise. 

8. V E K<ppa<Tis too Adyouo-rewvos, a description 
of the column erected by Justinian the Great in 
commemoration of his victories over the Persians, 
in the church of St. Sophia in Constantinople. It 
was published by Boivin in his Notes to Nice- 
phorus Gregoras. 

9. Several minor works. 

(Leo Allatius, Diatrilxi de Georyiis; Hankius, 
Script. Byzant Fabric. Bill. Graec . vol. vii. 
p.775, &c.) [W.P.] 

PACIACUS, L. JU'NIUS, served under 
Caesar in the Spanish war, b. c. 45, and was sent 
by Caesar with six cohorts and some cavalry to 
strengthen Ulia, which was besieged by Cn. Pom- 
pey. (Auct. B. Hisp. 3; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 18, ml 
Alt. xii. 2.) Paciocus, which Drumann preserves 
( Gesch . Boms, vol. iv. p. 52), is hardly a Roman 
name. Orelli reads Paciaecus , which is preferable ; 
but it may perhaps be Pacianus , a name which 
occurs elsewhere sometimes with one c and some¬ 
times with two. [Paccianus, Pacianus.] 

PACIACUS, VI'BIUS, sheltered M. Crassus 
in Spain, when he fled thither to escape the pro¬ 
scription of Marius and Cinna. (Plut. Crass. 4.) 
In this name also, as in that of Junius Paciacus, 
we ought perhaps to read Pacianus. 

PACIAECUS. [Paciacus.] 

PACIA'NUS, bishop of Barcelona, in Spain, 
flourished a. d. 370, and died at an advanced age, 
under Theodosius. Jerome describes him (de Vir. 
Jtlustr. p. 192, Francf. 1684) as renowned for his 
chastity and eloquence, and says that he wrote 
several works, of which he expressly mentions 
those against the Novatians, and one entitled uipSos. 
A wprk of Pacianus against the Novatians is still 
extant, in the form of three letters addressed to a 
Novatian of the name of Sempronius. The work 
called by Jerome iripSos, that is cervus , for the 
former has by some accident got into the text from 
the Greek version, is no longer extant; but Pa¬ 
cianus tells us, in a treatise of his which has come 
down to us, and which is entitled Paraenesis sive 
Exhortatorius LibeUus ad Poenitentiam , that he had 
written a book called Cermdus . We also possess a 
work of Pacianuson Baptism, intended for the use 
of catechumens. The works of Pacianus have 
been published by Tilius, Paris, 1538 ; by Paulus 
Manutius, Rome, 1564 ; and in the Bibl. Pair. 
Maxim . vol. iv. pp. 805—819. 

Pacianus had a son, Flavius Dexter, a friend of 
Jerome, who dedicated to him his work, De Viris 
Illustribus. [Flavius, p. 174, b.] 

PACIDEIANUS, a gladiator mentioned in a 
passage of Lucilius, which is quoted or referred 
to more than once by Cicero (Opt. yen. oral. 6, 
TuscuL iv. 21, ad Qu. Fr. iii. 4. § 2). 

PACI'DII, two generals of the Pompeian party 
in Africa under MeteLus Scipio, one of whom fell 
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in the battle of Tegea, b. c. 46 (Hirt. B. AJr . 
13,78). 

M. PACI'LIUS, described by Cicero as “ homo 
egens et levis,” was the accuser of Stheniua before 
Verres (Cic. Verr. ii. 38, 40). The Paeiliam 
domus , which Q. Cicero wished to purchase, must 
have belonged to a different Pacilius. (Cic. ad Att. 
i. 14. § 7.) 

PA'CILUS, a family name of the 'patrician 
Furia gens. 

1. C. Furius Pacilu8 Fusu8, consul b. c. 441 
with M\ Papirius Crassus (Liv. iv. 12). He was 
censor B. c. 435 with M. Gegnnius Macerinus: 
the events of his censorship are given under Mace¬ 
rinus, No. 3. (Liv. iv. 22,24, ix. 33, 3i.) He 
was one of the consular tribunes in b. c. 426, and 
was unsuccessful in a battle against the Veientines 
(Liv. iv. 31). 

2. C. Furius Pacilus, son of the preceding, 
was consul b. c. 412 with Q. Fabius Vibulanus 
Ambustus (Liv. iv. 52). 

3. C. Furius C. p. C. n. Pacilus (Fasti Capit.), 
was consul b. c. 251 with L. Caecilius Metellus in 
the first Punic war. The history of their con¬ 
sulship is given under Metellus, No. ]. 

PACONIA'NUS, SE'XTIUS, one of the bold 
and unscrupulous agents of Sejanus, was involved 
in the fall of his master, to the great joy of the 
senators, whose secrets he had frequently betrayed. 
He was sentenced to death in a. d. 32, unless he 
gave information ; but in consequence of his doing 
so, the sentence was not carried into execution, 
lie remained in prison till a. n. 35, in which year 
lie was strangled on account of his having written 
some libellous verses against Tiberius while in 
confinement. (Tac. Ann.yi. 3, 4, 39.) 

PACO'NIUS. 1. M. Paconius, a Roman 
eques, violently deprived of his property by the 
tribune Clodius. (Cic. pro Mil. 27.) 

2. Paconius, described by Cicero as some My- 
sian or Phrygian, who complained of Q. Cicero 
(Cic. ad Qu. Fr. i. 1. § 6). Perhaps we ought to 
read Paeonius. 

3. M. Paconius, a legatus of Silanus, proconsul 
of Asia, was one of his accusers in A. d. 22. Pa¬ 
conius was afterwards put to deatli by Tiberius 
on a charge of treason. He was the father of Pa¬ 
conius Agrippinus. (Tac. Ann. iii. 67 ; Suet Tib. 
61.) 

4. Paconius Agrippinus. [Agrippinus, p. 
82, a.] 

PA'CORUS (UdKopos), a common Parthian 
name. 

1. The son of Orodes I. (Arsaces XIV.), king 
of Parthia. His history is given under Arsaces 
XIV., p. 356. 

2. A contemporary of Pacorus, the son of Orodes 
[No. 1], was one of the royal cup-bearers. After 
Pacorus, the son of Orodes, had conquered Saxa, 
Antony’s quaestor (b. c. 40), and had overrun a 
great part of Syria, Antigonus, the 6on of Aristo- 
bulus, applied to him for help to restore him to the 
Jewish throne. This request was immediately 
complied with ; and Pacorus, the cup-bearer, was 
sent with a large force against Jerusalem. The 
city surrendered: Hyrcanus and Phasael were taken 
prisoners, and Herod fled to Rome. (Joseph. An tig. 
xiv. 13, B. Jud. i. 13 ; comp. Hyrcanus. p. 544, 
b.) Dion Cassius, who makes no mention of Pa¬ 
corus, the cup-bearer, attributes this expedition to 
the son of Orodes (xlviii. 26); and Tacitus in like 
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manner speaks of Jerusalem having been taken by 
the king Pacorus (Hist. v. 9); but the authority 
of Josephus on all matters relating to Jewish history 
is superior to that of these historians. 

3. The son of Vonones II., king of Parthia, 
obtained the kingdom of Media on the death 
of his father, while his brother Vologeses I. suc¬ 
ceeded to the Parthian throne. [Arsacbs XXIII. 
p. 358, b.] 

4. King of Parthia. succeeded his father Volo¬ 
geses I. [Arsacbs XXIV.] 

5. Aurelius Pacorus, a king of the Greater 
Armenia, was a contemporary of the Antonines, 
and is mentioned in a Greek inscription published 
by Gruter (p. 1091, No. 10). It appears by this 
inscription that Pacorus had purchased a burial- 
place for himself and his brother Aurelius Meri- 
dates, and that both brothers resided at Rome, 
where one of them died. Niebuhr supposes that 
a passage in Fronto has reference to this Pacorus, 
in which a Pacorus is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by L. Verus (Fronto, p. 70, ed. 
Niebuhr), and he further concludes from the 
nnme Aurelius that he was a client of the imperial 
family and a Roman citizen. He may be the same 
as the Pacorus who was placed as king over the 
Lazi, a people on the Caspian sea, by Antoninus 
Pius. (Capitol. Anton. Pius , 9). 

PA'CTIUS. [Paccius.] 

PACTUMEIUS CLEMENS. [Clemens.] 

PACTUMEIUS MAGNUS, a man of con¬ 
sular rank, slain by Commodus (Lamprid. Commod. 
7), occurs as one of the consules suffecti in a. d. 
183. He had a daughter Pactumeia Magna, who 
is mentioned in the Digest (28, tit. 5, s. 92), where 
we also read of a Pactumeius Androsthenes, who 
was no doubt a freedman of Magnus. 

PA'CTYAS (naKTu'a*), a Lydian, who on the 
conquest of Sardis (b. c. 546), was charged by 
Cyrus with the collection of the revenues pf the 
province. When Cyrus left Sardis on his return 
to Ecbatana, Pactyas induced the Lydians to 
revolt against Cyrus and the Persian governor 
Tabalus; and, going down to the coast, employed 
the revenues which he had collected in hiring 
mercenaries and inducing those who lived on the 
coast to join his army. He then marched against 
Sardis, and besieged Talwilus in the citadel. 
Cyrus sent an army under the command of 
Mazares against the revolters; and Pactyas, 
hearing of its approach, fled to Cume. Mazares 
sent a messenger to Cume to demand that he 
should be surrendered. The Cumaeans referred 
the matter to the oracle of Apollo at Branchidae. 
The oracle directed that he should be surrendered; 
and this direction was repeated when, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Aristodicus [Aristodicus] the oracle 
was consulted a second time. But the Cumaeans, 
not liking actually to surrender Pactyas, and yet 
being afraid to keep him, sent him to Mytilene. 
Hearing, however, that the Mytilenaeans were 
bargaining about his surrender, the Cumaeans 
sent a vessel to Mytilene, and conveyed him to 
Chios. The Chians surrendered him, and, ac¬ 
cording to stipulation, received possession of 
Atarneus as a recompense. The Persians, to 
whom Pactyas was surrendered, kept him in 
custody, intending to deliver him up to Cyrus. 
Of his subsequent fate we hear nothing. (Herod, 
i. 163—160 ; Paus. iv. 35. § 10.) [C. P. M.] 

- PACULLA, A'NNIA or MI'NIA, a Campa- 

vol. in. 
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nian woman, one of the chief agents in introducing 
the worship of Bacchus into Rome, b. c. 106. 
(Liv. xxxix. 13). 

PACU'VIl, a Campanian family, is first men¬ 
tioned in the time of the second Punic war, when 
we read of Pacuvius Calavius, who persuaded the 
inhabitants of Capua to revolt to Hannibal [Cai.a- 
vi us, No. 4]. Besides the poet Pacuvius, there 
were a few Romans of this name in the latest times 
of the republic and under the empire. 

M. PACU'VIUS, one of the most celebrated of 
the early Roman tragedians, was bom about b. c. 
220, since he was fifty years older than the poet 
Accius or Attius (Cic. Brut. 64), who was bom in 
b. c. 170 [Accius]. This agrees with the state¬ 
ment of Jerome (in Euseb. Chron. Olymp. 156. 3) 
that Pacuvius flourished about b. c. 154, since we 
know from various sources that Pacuvius attained 
a great age, and accordingly the time understood by 
the indefinite term jlourished may properly be 
placed in B. c. 154, though Pacuvius was then 
about Bixty-five years old. Jerome further relates 
that Pacuvius was almost ninety years of age at 
the time of his death, which would therefore fall 
about b. c. 130. Pacuvius was a native of Brun- 
disium, and accordingly a countryman of Ennius, 
with whom he was connected by ties of blood, and 
whom he is also said to have buried. According to 
the accounts of most ancient writers he was the 
son of the sister of Ennius, and this is more pro¬ 
bable than the statement of Jerome, that lie was the 
grandson of Ennius by his daughter, since Ennius 
was only nineteen years older than Pacuvius. Pa¬ 
cuvius appears to have been brought up at Brun- 
disiura, but he afterwards repaired to Rome, 
though in what year is uncertain. Here he 
devoted himself to painting and poetry, and obtained 
so much distinction in the former art, that a paint¬ 
ing of his in the temple of Hercules, in the forum 
boarium, was regarded as only inferior to the cele¬ 
brated painting of Fabius Pictor (Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 4. s. 7). After living many years at Rome, 
for he was still there in his eightieth year (Cic. 
Brut. 1. c.), he at last returned to Brundisium, on 
account of the failure of his health, and died in his 
native town, in the ninetieth year of his age, as has 
been already stated. We have no further par¬ 
ticulars of his life, save that his talents gained him 
the friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most intimate terms with his younger rival Accius, 
of whom he seems to have felt none of that jealousy 
which poets usually entertain towards one another. 
After his retirement to Brundisium Pacuvius invited 
his friend to his house, and there they spent some 
time together, discoursing upon their literary pur¬ 
suits. These Notices, brief though they are, seem 
to show that Pacuvius was a man of an amiable 
character; and this supposition is supported by 
the modest way in which he speaks of himself, 
in an epigram which he composed for his tombstone, 
and which, even if it be not genuine, as some 
modem writers have maintained, indicates at 
least the opinion which was entertained of him 
in antiquity. The epigram runs as follows (Geli. 
i. 24) 

“ Adulescens, taraefcsi properas, te hoc saxum rogat, 
Uti sese aspicias, deinde, quod scriptum eat, legag. 
Hie sunt poetae Pacuvi Marci sita 
Ossa. Hoc volebam, nescius ne esses. Vale." 

Pacuvius was universally allowed by the best 

a 
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writers in antiquity to have been one of the greatest 
of the Latin tragic poets. Horace regarded him 
and Accius ( Ep. ii. 1. 56) as the two most im¬ 
portant of the early tragedians ; and he is especially 
praised for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour 
of his language, and the extent of his knowledge. 
Hence we find the epithet dodus frequently applied 
to him, and the great critic Varro ( ap. Gell. vii. 14) 
praises him for the ubertas of his style. He was at 
the same time an equal favourite with the people, 
with whom his verses continued to be esteemed in 
the time of Julius Caesar (comp. Cic. de Amic. 7 ; 
Suet Coes. 84). The tragedies of Pacuvius con¬ 
tinued, like those of his predecessors on the Latin 
stage, to be taken from Sophocles, Euripides, and 
the great Greek writers ; but he did not confine 
hhnself to a mere translation of the latter, as most 
of the previous Latin writers had done, but worked 
up his materials with more freedom and inde¬ 
pendent judgment, of which we have an example in 
his Dulorestes , which was an adaptation to the 
Latin stage of the Iphigeneia in Tauris of Euripides. 
Some of the plays of Pacuvius were not based upon 
the Greek tragedies, but belonged to the class 
called Praeteatatae , in which the subjects were 
taken from Roman story. One of these was en¬ 
titled Paullus f, and had as its hero the celebrated 
L. Aemilius Paullus who conquered Perseus, king 
of Macedonia (Gell. ix. 14). The following titles 
of his tragedies have come down to us :— Anchises; 
Antiopa ; Armorum Jiulidum; Atalanta; Chryses; 
Dulorestes ; Hermiona ; Iliona ; Med us or Medea ; 
Niptra ; Periboea; Tantalus (doubtful) ; Teucer ; 
Thyestes. Of these the Antiopa and the Dulorestes 
were by far the most celebrated. 

Although the reputation of Pacuvius rested 
almost exclusively on his tragedies, yet he seems 
to have written other kinds of poetry. He is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as having composed Saturae , 
according to the old Roman meaning of the word 
(Diomedes, iii. p. 482, ed. Putschius), and there 
seems no reason for doubting, as some modem 
writers have done, that he also wrote comedies. 
The Pseudo is expressly mentioned as a comedy of 
Pacuvius (Fulgentius, p. 562), and the Tarentilla 
may also have been a comedy. The fragments 
of Pacuvius are published in the collections of 
Stephanus, Fragmenta Vet. Poet ., Paris, 1564, of 
Scriverius, Tragicorum Vet. Fragm. Lugd. Batav, 
1620, and of Bothe, Pott. Latii Scenic. Fragm. 
vol. i. Lips. 1834. (The principal ancient autho¬ 
rities respecting Pacuvius are: Hierony m. in Euseb. 
Chron. Olymp. 156. 3 ; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. s. 7 ; 
Veil. Pat ii, 9 ; Quintil. x. 1 ; Gell. vii. 14, xiii. 
2, xvii. 21 ; Cic. de Optim. Gen. Orat. i. 6, Brut. 
64, 74, de Amic. 7, Tusc. ii. 21, de Orat. i. 58, ad 
Herenn. iv. 4 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 55 ; Pers. i. 77. 
The chief modem writers are: Delrio, Syntagm. 
Trag. Lot. Antv. 1594, and Paris, 1620 ; Sagit¬ 
tarius, De Vita et Scriptis Livii Andronici, M. Pa - 
chvii, <§*c., Altenb. 1672 ; Annibal di Leo, Memorie 
di M. Pacuvio A ntichissimo Poeta Tragico , Napoli, 
1763 ; Lange, Vindioiae Trag. Pom. Lips. 1822 ; 
Nake, Comment, de Pacuvii Duloreste , Ind. Lect. 
Bonn. 1822 ; Stieglitz, de Pacuvii Duloreste , Lips. 
1826: Vater, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklop'ddie , 
art Pacuvius.) 

PACU'VIUS. 1 and 2. M. and Q. Pacuvii, 
with the cognomen Claudii, who subscribed the 
accusation of Valerius against M. Scaurus, a c. 54. 
(Ascon, in Scaur, p. 19, ed. Orelli.) 
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3. Sex. Pacuvius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 27, 
in which year Octavian received the title of Au¬ 
gustus, outdid all his contemporaries in his flattery 
of Augustus, and devoted himself as a vassal to the 
emperor in the Spanish fashion. (Dion Cass. liii. 
20.) Dion Cassius says, that according to some 
authorities his name was Apudius ; but it would 
appear that Pacuvius is the right name, since Ma- 
crobius tells us (Sat. i. 12) that it was Sex. Pacu¬ 
vius, tribune of the plebs, who proposed the ple- 
biscitum by which the name of the month of Sextilis 
was changed into that of Augustus in honour of 
the emperor. This Sex. Pacuvius appears to be 
the same as the Pacuvius Taurus, upon whom 
Augustus perpetrated a joke, when he was one day 
begging a congiarium from the emperor. (Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 4.) The Sex. Pacuvius Taurus, plebeian 
aedile, mentioned by Pliny ( H. N. xxxiv. 5. b. 11), 
was a diiferent person from the preceding one, and 
lived at a more ancient time. 

4. Pacuvius Labeo, to whom was addressed a 
letter of Capito, cited by A. Gellius (v. 21). 

5. Pacuvius, a legate of Sentius in Syria, 
a. d. 19 (Tac. Ann. ii. 79), is probably the same 
Pacuvius who is mentioned by Seneca (Ep. ii. 
12 ). 

PACU'VIUS, C. ATEIUS, was one of the 
pupils of Servius Sulpicius, who are enumerated 
by Pomponius. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. §44.) This 
appears to be the Ateius, who is cited by Labeo 
(Dig. 23. tit. 3. 8.79) as authority for an opinion 
of Servius on the words “cum commodissimum 
esset,” which were part of the terms of a gift of dos. 
Another opinion of Servius is cited from him also 
by Labeo (34. tit. 2. s. 39. § 2). This Pacuvius 
appears also to be the jurist quoted by Ulpian (13. 
tit. 6. s. 1). [G. L.] 

PAEA'NIUS (ITaidvioy), the author of a trans¬ 
lation of the history of Eutropius into Greek. It 
is quite uncertain who this Paeanius was, but it 
has been conjectured that he lived not long after 
Eutropius himself. This translation, of which 
Zonaras seems to have often availed himself, is not 
very accurate, but still not inelegant. It was printed 
for the first time by F. Sylburg in the third volume 
of his Romanae Historiae Scriptores , Francof. 
1590, and is also contained in the editions of Eu- 
tropius by Hearne, Havercamp, and Verheyk. It 
has been printed in a separate form by Kaltwassef 
under the title, “ Paeanii Metaphrasis in Eutropii 
Historiam Romanam, in usum scholarum,” Gotha, 
1780. 

PAEAN (Ilcudv, II aiijwr or IlaiaSi/), that is, 
“ the healing," is according to Homer the designa¬ 
tion of the physician of the Olympian gods, who 
heals, for example, the wounded Ares and Hades. 
(II. v. 401, 899.) After the time of Homer and 
Hesiod, the word Ilcudv becomes a surname of As- 
clepius, the god who had the power of healing. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1494 ; Virg. Acn. vii. 769.) 
The name was, however, used also in the more ge¬ 
neral sense of deliverer from any evil or calamity 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 480), and was thus applied to 
Apollo and Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived 
as delivering men from the pains and sorrows of 
life. (Soph. Oed. Tyr . J54 ; Paus. i. 34. §2 ; 
Eurip. HippoL 1373.) With regard to Apollo and 
Thanatos however, the name may at the same 
time contain an allusion to to strike, since 

both are also regarded as destroyers. (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 137.) From Apollo himself the name 
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Paean was transferred to the song dedicated to 
liiin, that is, to hymns chanted to Apollo for the 
purpose of averting an evil, and to warlike songs, 
which were sung before or during a battle. [L. S.] 

PAEDARITUS. [Pedaritus.] 

PAEON (IIafai/), of Amathus, wrote an ac¬ 
count of Theseus and Ariadne, referred to by Plu¬ 
tarch (Tlits. 20). 

2. A son of Antiloch us, and grandson of Nestor. 
(Paus. ii. 18. § 7.) 

3. A son of Endymion, and brother of Epeius, 

Aetolus, and Eurycyde ; from whom the district 
of Paeonia, on the Axius in Macedonia, was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. (Paus. v. 1. § 2, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

PAEON (natal/). 1. A son of Poseidon by 
Ilelle, who fell into the Hellespont. In some 
legends he was called Edonus. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. 
ii. 20.) 

PAEO'NIA (Ylcuwvla), i. e. the healing goddess, 
was a surname of Athena, under which she had a 
statue at Athens, and an altar in the temple of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus. (Paus. i. 2. § 4, 34. 
§ 2.) [L. S.] 

PAEO'NIUS, instructed the two young Ciceros, 
Marcus and Quintus, in rhetoric, b. c. 54 (Cic. ad 
Qu.Fr. iii. 3. §4). 

PAEO'NIUS (natai/m). 1. Of Ephesus, an 
architect, whose time is uncertain ; most probably 
he lived between b. c. 420 and 380. In con¬ 
junction with Demetrius, he finally completed the 
great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, which Cher- 
siphron had begun [CiiERSiriiRON] ; and, with 
Dnphnis the Milesian, he began to build at 
Miletus a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. 
(Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 16.) The latter was the 
famous Didymaeum , or temple of Apollo Didymus, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Miletus. The former temple, in which the Bran- 
chidae had an oracle of Apollo (from which the 
place itself obtained the name of Branchidae), was 
burnt at the capture of Miletus by the army of 
Dareius, B. c. 4.08. (Herod, vi. 19 ; see Bahr'sNote.) 
The new temple, which was on a scale only 
inferior to that of Artemis, was never finished. 
It was dipteral, decastyle, hypaethral: among its 
extensive ruins two columns are still standing. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 634 ; Paus. vii. 5. § 4 ; Chandler, 
p. 151 ; Ionian Antiq. vol. i. c. 3. p. 27 ; Hirt, 
Gesch. d. Baukunst , vol. ii. p. 62, and pi. ix. x.) 

2. Of Mende, in Thrace, a statuary and 
sculptor, of whom we have but little information, 
but whose celebrity may be judged of from the 
fact, that he executed the statues in the pediment 
of the front portico of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, those in the pediment of the portico of 
the opisthodomus being entrusted to Alcamenes 
(Paus. v. 10). He also made the bronze statue 
of Nike, which the Messenians of Naupactus 
dedicated at Olympia. (Paus. x. 26. § 1.) He 
must have flourished about the 86th Olympiad, 
b. c. 435. (See further, Sillig, Catal. Art. s.v.; 
Muller, Arch'dol. de Kunst, § 112. n. 1. § 119, 
n. 2.) [P. S. 

PAERI'SADES orPARI'SADES (Ucupi^rjs 
or Tlapiadbrjs). The latter form is the more 
common : but the former, which is that used by 
Strabo, is confirmed by the evidence, of coins. 

1. A king of Bosporus, son of Leucon, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Spartacus in b.c. 349, and reigned 
thirty-eight years. (Diod. xvi. 52.) No events of 
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his reign have been transmitted to us, except 
that we find him at one period (apparently 
about B. c. 333) engaged in a war with the 
neighbouring Scythians (Dem. c. Phorm. p. 909), 
and he appears to have continued the same 
friendly relations with the Athenians which were 
begun by his father Leucon. (Id. ib. p. 917.) But 
we are told, in general terms, that he was a mild 
and equitable ruler, and was so much beloved 
by his subjects as to obtain divine honours after 
his death. (Strab. vii. p. 310.) He left three 
sons, Satyrus, Eumelus and Prytanis. (Diod. xx. 
22 .) 

He is probably the same person as the Biri- 
sades mentioned by Deinarchus (c. Dem. p. 95), 
to whom Demosthenes had proposed that a statue 
should be erected at Athens. (See Wesseling ad 
Diod. xiv. 93 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 284.) 

2. Son of Satyrus, and grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was the only one of the children of 
Satyrus who escaped from the designs of his uncle 
EumeluB, and took refuge at the court of Agarus 
king of Scythia, b.c. 308. (Diod. xx. 24.) 

3. A second king of Bosporus, and the last 

monarch of the first dynasty that ruled in that 
country. He was probably a descendant of No. 1, 
but the history of the kingdom of Bosporus, 
during the period previous to his reign, is wholly 
lost. We only know that the pressure of the 
Scythian tribes from without, and their constantly 
increasing demands of tribute, which he was 
unable to resist, at length induced Paerisades 
voluntarily to cede his sovereignty to Mithridatcs 
the Great. (Strab. vii. pp. 309,310.) The date of 
this event is wholly unknown, but it cannot be 
placed earlier than b.c. 112, nor later than 
b c. 88. It is uncertain whether an anecdote 
related by Polyaenus (vii. 37) refers to this Pae¬ 
risades or to No. 1. [E. H. B.] 

PAETI'NUS, a lengthened form of Paetus 
[Paetus], like Albinus of Albus, was a family 
name of the Fulvia Gens. It superseded the family 
name of Curvus , of which it was originally an ag¬ 
nomen, and was superseded in its turn by the name 
of Nobilior. 

1. M. Fulvius Curvus Paetinus, consul b.c. 
305. [Fulvius, No. 2.] 

2. M. Fulvius Paetinus, consul b. c. 299 
with T. Manlius Torquatus. (Liv. x. 9.) 

3. Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior, consul 
b. c. 255. [Nobilior, No. 1.] 

PAETUS, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
was indicative, like many other Roman cognomens, 
of a bodily defect or peculiarity ; as for instance, 
Capito, Fronto, Naso , Varus, &c. It signified a 
person who had a slight cast in the eye, and is ac* 
cordingly classed by Pliny with the word Strabo 
( H'. N. xi. 37. s. 55); but that it did not indicate 
such a complete distortion of vision as the latter 
word is clear from Horace, who describes a father 
calling a son that was Strabo by the name of Poe- 
tus , when he wished to extenuate the defect (Sat. 
L 3. 45). Indeed, the slight cast implied in the 
word Paetus was considered attractive rather than 
otherwise, and we accordingly find it given as an 
epithet to Venus. (Ov. Ar. Am. ii. 659 ; Auctor, 
Priapeia , 36). 

PAETUS, AE'LIUS. The Paeti were the 
most ancient family of the Aelia gens, and some of 
them were celebrated for their knowledge of the 
Roman law. See below. 
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1. P. Aklius Paetus, consul b. c. 337, with 
C. Sulpicius Longus, and magister equitum 321, to 
the dictator Q. Fabius Ambustus. He was one 
of the first plebeian augurs, b. c. 300. (Liv. viii, 
15, ix. 7, x. 9.) 

2. P. Aelius Paetus, plebeian aedile b. c. 296, 
(Liv. x. 23.) 

3. C. Aelius Paetus, consul b. c. 286, with 
M. Valerius Maximus Potitus (Fasti). 

4. Q. Aelius Paetus, a pontifex who fell in 
the battle of Cannae, b.c. 216. He had been a 
candidate for the consulship for this year. (Liv. 
xxiii. 21, comp. xxii. 35.) 

5. P. Aelius Paetus, consul b. c. 201, a 
jurist. See below. 

6. Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus, consul b. c. 
198, a jurist See below. 

7. Q. Aelius P. p. Q.n. Paetus (Fasti Capit), 
son apparently of No. 5, and grandson of No. 4. 
He was elected augur b. c. 174, in place of his 
father P. Aelius Paetus (Liv. xli. 21), and was 
consul B.c. 167, with M. Junius Pennus. He 
obtained Gallia as his province, and his colleague 
Pisae, but the two consuls performed nothing of 
importance, and returned to Rome after laying 
waste the territory of the Ligurians. (Liv. xlv. 16, 
44 ; Cic. Brut. 28.) This is the Aelius of whom 
it is related by Valerius Maximus (iv. 3. § 7) and 
Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 11, 8.50), that the Aetolians 
sent him in his consulship magnificent presents of 
silver plate, since they had in a former embassy 
found him eating out of earthenware, and that he 
refused their gift. Valerius calls him Q. Aelius 
Tubero CatiiB, and Pliny Catus Aelius ; they both 
seem to have confounded him with other persons 
of the same name, and Pliny commits the further 
error of calling him the son-in-law of L. Aerailius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. [Tubero.] 

8. Aelius Paktu8 Tubero. [Tubero.] 

The annexed coin belongs to P. Aelius Paetus, 
but it is uncertain to which person of the name. 
It bears on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on 
the reverse the Dioscuri. 



coin op p. aelius paetus. 

PAETUS, AE'LIUS, jurists. 1. P. Aelius 
Paetus, was probably the son of Q. Aelius Paetus, 
a pontifex, who fell in the battle of Cannae. (Liv. 
xxiii. 21.) Publius was plebeian aedile b. c. 204, 
praetor B. c. 203 (Liv. xxix. 38), magister equitum 
b. c. 202,* and consul with C. Cofnelius Lentulus 
b. c. 201. Paetus held the urbana jurisdictio dur¬ 
ing his year of office as praetor, in which capacity 
he published an edict for a supplicatio at Rome to 
commemorate the defeat of Syphax. (Liv. xxx. 17.) 
On the departure of Hannibal from Italy in the 
same year, Paetus made the motion for a five days’ 
supplicatio. The year of the election of Paetus to 
the consulship was memorable for the defeat of 
Hannibal by P. Cornelius Scipio at the battle of 
Zama. (Liv. xxx. 40.) Paetus during his consul¬ 
ship had Italy for his province; he had a conflict 
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with the Boii, and made a treaty with the Ingauni 
Ligures. He was also in the same year appointed 
a decemvir for the distribution of lands among the 
veteran soldiers of Scipio, who had fought in Africa. 
(Liv. xxxi. 4.) He was afterwards appointed a 
commissioner ( triumvir) with his brother Sextus 
and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus to settle the affairs of 
Narnia, the people of which place complained that 
there was not the proper number of colonists (co- 
loni) y and that certain persons, who were not coloni, 
were passing themselves off as such. (Liv. xxxii. 2.) 
In B.C. 199, he was censor with P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus. He afterwards became an 
augur, and died b. c. 174, during a pestilence at 
Rome. (Liv. xli. 26.) Paetus is mentioned by 
Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. 2. §37) as one of 
those who professed the law (maximam scientiam 
in profitendo habuerunt), in the Roman sense of 
that period. 

2. Sex. Aelius Paetus, the brother of Publius, 
was curule aedile B. c. 200, consul B.C. 198, with 
T. Quinctius Flamininus (Liv. xxxii. 7), and censor 
b. c. 193 with Cn. Cornelius Cethegus. (Liv. xxxiv. 
44, xxxv. 9.) During their censorship, the censors 
gave orders to the curule aediles to appoint distinct 
seats at the Ludi Romani for the senators, who up 
to that time had sat promiscuously with others. 
The Atrium of Libertas and the Villa Publica 
were also repaired and enlarged by the censors. 
Sextus had a reputation as a jurist and a prudent 
man, whence he got the cognomen Catus. 

Egregie cordatus homo Catus Aelius Sextus 

(Cic. de Orat. i. 45), which is a line of Ennius. 

Sextus was a jurist of eminence, and also a 
ready speaker. (Cic. Brut. c. 20.) He is enu¬ 
merated among the old jurists who collected or 
arranged the matter of law ( juris antiqui condilor; 
Cod. 7. tit. 7. s. 1), which he did in a work en¬ 
titled Tripartita or Jus Aelianum. This was a 
work on the Twelve Tables, which contained the ori¬ 
ginal text, an interpretation, and the Legis actio 
subjoined. It still existed in the time of Pom¬ 
ponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38); and waB probably 
the first commentary written on the Twelve 
Tables. Cicero (de Or. i. 56) speaks of his Cora- 
mentarii, which may or may not be a different 
work from the Tripartita. Gellius (iv. 1) quotes 
Servius Sulpicius, as citing an opinion of Catus 
Aelius (or Sextus Aelius) on the meaning of the 
word Penus. The same passage is quoted by Ul- 
pian, De Penu legata (33. tit. 9. s. 3. § 9), where 
the common reading is Sextus Caecilius, which, as 
Grotius contends, ought to be Sextus Aelius. He 
is also cited by Celsus (Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 38), as 
the text stands. The Aelius quoted by Cicero 
Top. c. 2) as authority for the meaning of “ assi- 
duus,” is probably Sextus Aelius. 

Zimmero takes the Aelius mentioned in Cicero’s 
Brutus (c. 46) to be the jurist, but this is obviously a 
mistake. ( Brutus , ed. Meyer, c. 20, 46.) Meyer 
also denies that the whole work of Sextus on the 
Twelve Tables was called Jus Aelianum ; he 
limits the name to that part which contained the 
Actiones. Pomponius speaks of three other 
“ libri” as attributed to Sextus, but some denied 
that they were his. Cicero (de Or. iii. 33) refers 
to Sextus as one of those who were consulted after 
the old fashion. 

(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsultorum; Zimmem, 
Oeschichte des Bom. PrmUredU s, i. p. 279.) [G.L.] 
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PAETUS, SEX. ARTICULEIUS, consul a.d. 
101 with the emperor Trajan (Fasti). 

PAETUS, AUTRO'NIUS. 1. P. Autronius 
Paetus, was elected consul for B. c. 65 with 
P. Cornelius Sulla; but before he and Sulla 
entered upon their office, they were accused of 
bribery by L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus, and condemned. Their election was 
accordingly declared void : and their accusers 
were chosen consuls in their stead. Enraged at 
his disappointment Paetus conspired with Cati¬ 
line to murder the consuls Cotta and Torquatus ; 
and this design is said to have been frustrated 
solely by the impatience of Catiline, who gave 
the signal prematurely before the whole of the 
conspirators had assembled. (Sail. Cat. 18 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxvi. 27; Ascon. in Cornel, p. 74, ed. 
Orelli; Suet. Coes, 9 ; Liv. Epit. 101.) [Cati- 
lina, p. 629, b.] Paetus afterwards took an 
active part in the Catilinarian conspiracy, which 
broke out in Cicero’s consulship. After the sup¬ 
pression of the conspiracy Paetus was brought to 
trial for the share he had had in it; he entreated 
Cicero with many tears to undertake his defence, 
pleading their early friendship, and their having 
been colleagues in the quaestorship, but this the 
orator refused (Cic. pro Sull. 6), and all his 
former friends in like manner withdrew from him 
their support. He was accordingly condemned, 
and went into exile at Epeirus, where he was 
living when Cicero himself went into banishment 
in b. c. 58. Cicero was then much alarmed lest 
Paetus should make an attempt upon his life (Sail. 
Cat. 17, 47 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 25 ; Cic. pro 
Sail, passim ; Cic. ad Att. iii. 2, 7.) Autronius 
Paetus has a place in the list of orators in the 
Brutus of Cicero, who however dismisses him with 
the character, “voce peracuta, atque magna, nec 
alia re ulla probabilis” (c. 68). 

2. P. Autronius Paetus, consul suffectus 
b. c. 33 in place of Augustus, who resigned his 
office immediately after entering upon it on the 
Kalends of January. (Fasti; Appian, Illyr. 28 ; 
comp. Dion Cass. xlix. 43 ; *Suet Aug. 26.) 

3. L. AUTRONIU8 L. P. L. N. PAETU8 is 
stated in the Capitoline Fasti to have obtained 
a triumph as proconsul from Africa in the month 
of August, b. c, 29. 

PAETUS, CAECINA. [Caecina, No. 5.] 
PAETUS, C. CAESE'NNIUS, sometimes 
called CAESO'NIUS, was consul a.d. 61 with 
C. Petronius Turpilianus. He was sent by Nero 
in a. d. 63 to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo 
[Corbulo], in order to defend Armenia against 
the attacks of Vologeses, king of Parthia. Arro¬ 
gant by nature, and confident of success, he 
thought himself superior to the veteran Corbulo, 
and crossed the Taurus, boldly asserting that he 
would recover Tigranocerta, which Corbulo had 
been obliged to leave to its fate. This, however, 
he was unable to accomplish ; but he took a few 
fortified places, acquired some booty, and then, as 
the year was far advanced, led back his army into 
winter-quarters, and sent to Nero a magnificent 
account of his exploits. But as Vologeses shortly 
after appeared with a large force, Paetus inarched 
forth against him (according to Dion Cassius, 
with the view of relieving Tigranocerta), but after 
losing a few troops he hastily withdrew across 
mount Taurus, leaving 3000 soldiers to defend the 
passes of the mountain. These troops, however, 
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Vologeses cut to pieces, and then proceeded to lay 
siege to the town of Rhandeia or Arsamosata on 
the river Arsanias, in which Paetus had taken 
refuge. The place was well supplied with pro¬ 
visions, and Corbulo was at no great distance ; 
but such was the pusillanimity of Paetus that he 
was afraid to wait for the assistance of Corbulo, 
and purchased peace from the Parthians on the 
most disgraceful terms. In consequence of this 
conduct Paetus was deprived of his command and 
expected severe punishment on his return to 
Rome, but Nero dismissed him uninjured with a 
few insulting words (Tac. Ann. xv. 6, 8—15, 
17, 25 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 21, 22 ; Suet. Ner. 39.) 
After the accession of Vespasian, Caesennius 
Paetus was appointed governor of Syria, and 
deprived Antiochus IV., king of Comraagene, of 
his kingdom. (Joseph. B. J. vii. 7.) [See Vol. I. 
p. 194, b.] 

The name of Caesennius Paetus, proconsul, 
occurs on the coins of Ephesus and Smyrna, 
struck in the reign of Domitian. This Caesennius 
Paetus may have been a son of the preceding 
Paetus ; for Tacitus makes mention of one of his 
sons who was with his father in Armenia (Ann. 
xv. 10), and also of a son, apparently a different 
one, who was serving as tribune of the soldiers 
under Corbulo (Ann. xv. 28). 

PAETUS, L. CASTRI'NIUS, mentioned by 
Caelius in a letter to Cicero (ad Fam. viii. 2) in 
b. c. 51, may perhaps be the Bame person as the 
L. Castronius Paetus, the leading man in the 
municipium of Luca, whom Cicero recommended to 
Brutus in b. c. 46 (ad Fam. xiii. 13). 

PAETUS, C. CONSI'DIUS, known only 
from coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The 
obverse represents the head of Venus, and the 
reverse a sella curulis. 



COIN OF C. CON8IDIUS PAETU8. 

PAETUS, L. PAPI'RIUS, a friend of Cicero, 
to whom the latter has addressed several letters 
(ad Fam. ix. 15—26). From these letters it 
appears that Papirius Paetus belonged to the 
Epicurean school, and that he was a man of 
learning and intelligence. He is mentioned once 
or twice in Cicero’s letters to Atticus (ad Att . i. 20. 

§ 7, ii. 1. § 12). 

PAETUS THRA'SEA. [Thrasea.] 

PAETUS, VALERIA'NUS, put to death by 
Elagabalus. (Dion Cass, lxxix. 4.) 

PAGASAEUS (ILryatfcuos), i. e. the Pagasaean, 
from Pegasus, or Pegasae, a town in Thessaly, is a 
surname of Apollo, who there had a sanctuary said 
to have been built by Trophonius (lies. Scut. Here. 
70, with the Schol.), and of Iason, because the 
ship Argo was said to have been built at Pagasus. 
(Ov. Met. vii. 1, Her. xvi. 345.) [L. S.] 

PAGONDAS (naywi'Jas). 1, A native of 
Thebes who gained the victory in the chariot- 
race with entire horses, in the twenty-fifth 
Olympiad, on which occasion that species of con- 
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test was introduced for the first time. (Paus. v. 8. 

§7.) 

2. The father of Pindar, according to Eustathius 
(Prooem. Comment. Pind.). 

3. A native of Thebes, the son of Aeoladas. 
He was one of the Boeotarchs in the year b.c. 424, 
when the Athenian expedition to Delium took 
place. After the fortification of Delium the Athe¬ 
nian troops received orders to return, and the 
light troops proceeded without stopping to Attica. 
The heavy-armed infantry halted a short distance 
from Delium to wait for the Athenian general 
Hippocrates. Meantime the Boeotian forces had 
assembled at Tanagra. Most of the Boeotarchs 
were unwilling to attack the Athenians. But 
Pagondas, who was one of the two Theban Boeo¬ 
tarchs, and was commander-in-chief of the Boeotian 
forces, wishing that the chance of a battle should 
be tried, by an appeal to the several divisions of 
the army persuaded the troops to adopt his views. 
His harangue is reported by Thucydides (iv. 92). 
The day being far advanced, he led the main body 
of his troops at full speed to meet the Athenians, 
despatching one portion to keep in check the 
cavalry stationed by Hippocrates at Delium ; and, 
having reached a spot where he was only sepa¬ 
rated by a hill from the enemy, he drew up his 
anny in battle array, and reached the summit of 
the ridge when the Athenian line was scarcely 
formed. As the Boeotian troops halted to take 
breath Pagondas again harangued them. The 
Theban division, which was twenty-five deep, bore 
down all opposition, and the appearance of two 
squadrons of Boeotian cavalry, which Pagondas 
had sent round the back of the hill to support his 
left wing, threw the Athenians into complete con¬ 
fusion, and the rout became general. Seventeen 
days after the battle the fortress at Delium 
was also taken. (Thuc. iv. 91—96; Athen. v. p. 
215, f.) 

4. A man of the name of Pagondas is spoken of 

by Theodoretus (de Gar. Affect. Uraec. lib. ix.), as a 
legislator among the Achaeans. But as nothing 
further is known of him, and Pagondas is a name 
that does not elsewhere appear in use among the 
Achaeans, all those bearing the name of whom 
we have any certain knowledge being Boeotians, 
it has been conjectured with some probability 
that the name Pagondas in the passage of Theo¬ 
doretus has been substituted through some mis¬ 
take for Charondas. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 36.) [C. P. M.] 

PALAEO'LOGUS (riaAamA^or), the name of 
an illustrious Byzantine family, of which there are 
said to have been descendants still existing in the 
17th century (Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae , p. 
255). This family is first meutioned in the eleventh 
century [see below No. 1 ], and from that time down 
to the downfall of the Byzantine empire the name 
constantly occurs. It was the laBt Greek family 
that sat upon the throne of Constantinople, and it 
reigned uninterruptedly from the year 1260 to 
1453, when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, and the last emperor of the family fell 
while bravely defending his capital. A branch of 
this family ruled over Montferrat in Italy from 
a.d. 1305 to 1530, Theodoras Comnenus Palaeo- 
logus, the son of Andronicus II., taking possession 
of the principality in virtue of the will of John of 
Montferrat, who died without children. This 
branch of the family docs not fall within the 
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compass of the present work ; and we can only 
mention the leading Palaeologi spoken of in 
Byzantine history. A full account of all of them 
is given by Du Cange, where all the authorities 
for the following particulars are collected ( Familiae 
Byzantinae , pp. 230 — 348). 

1. Nicbphorus Palabologus, with the title 
of Hypertimus, was a faithful servant of the 
emperor Nicephorus III. Botaniates (a.d. 1078 
—1081), and was rewarded by him with the 
government of Mesopotamia. He perished in 
battle in the reign of his successor Alexius I. 
Comnenus, while defending Dyrrhachium (Du- 
razzo) against the Normans, a.d. 1081. 

2. Georgius Palabologus, the son of the 
preceding, was celebrated for his military abilities, 
and served with his father under the emperors 
Nicephorus III. and Alexius I. He married 
Irene, the daughter of the Protovestiarius Andro¬ 
nicus Ducas. 

3. Michael Palabologus, with the title of 
Sebastus, probably a son of No. 2, was banished 
by Calo-Joannes or Joannes II. Comnenus, the 
successor of Alexius I. Comnenus (a.d. 1118— 
1143), but was recalled from banishment by 
Manuel I. Comnenus, the successor of Calo- 
Joannes. lie commanded the Greek forces in 
southern Italy, and carried on war with success 
against William, king of Sicily, but died in 1155, 
in the middle of his conquests, at the town of 
Bari, which he had taken a short time before. 

4. Georgius Palabologus, with the title of 
Sebastus, a contemporary of No. 3, was employed 
by Manuel I. Comnenus in many important em¬ 
bassies. He is supposed by Du Cange to be the 
same as the Georgius Palaeologus, who took part 
in the conspiracy by which Isaac II. Angelus was 
dethroned, and Alexius III. Angelus raised to the 
crown in 1195, and who was killed in the Btorming 
of Crizimon in 1199. 

5. Nicephorus Palaeologus, governor of 
Trapezus, about a. d. 1179. 

6. Andronicus Palaeologus, married the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Theodoras Lascaris. 

7. Alexius Palaeologus, married Irene, the 
eldest daughter of Alexius III. Angelus, and was 
destined by this emperor as his successor, but he 
died shortly before the arrival of the Crusaders at 
Constantinople. 

8. Andronicus Palaeologus, the ancestor of 
the imperial family of the Palaeologi, was Magnus 
Domesticus under the emperors Theodoras Las¬ 
caris and Joannes III, Vatatzes. He assumed 
the surname oP Comnenus, which was borne like¬ 
wise by his descendants. He married Irene 
Palaeologma, the daughter of Alexius Palaeologus 
[No. 7], and the grand-daughter of the emperor 
Alexius JII. His children being thus descended, 
both on their father's and mother's side, from the 
Palaeologi are called by Georgius Phranzes (i. 1) 
tiiir\oira\aio\6yoi, The following stemma, which 
has been drawn up by Wilken (in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyklop’adie , art. Palaologen) from Du 
Cange’s work, exhibits all the descendants of this 
Andronicus Palaeologus. The lives of all the 
emperors are given in separate articles, and the 
other persons are not of sufficient importance to 
require a distinct notice. Of course, all the 
persons on this stemma bore the name of Palaeo¬ 
logus, but it is omitted here in order to save 
space. 
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STEMMA PALAEOLOGORUM. 


Andronicus Palaeologus Comnenus, 


Magnus Domesticu»; 
married 

Irene Palaeologina. 


Michael VIII., 

emperor I860- 128V; 
m. Theodora. 


Joannes, 

Magnus Domesticus. 


Constantinus 

Sebastocrator. 


Two daughter*. 


r -j- 

Manuel, Andronicus II., 

dledtn emperor 1282—1328; 

childhood. dethroned by his grandson 
Andronicus III.; 
died as a monk, 1332; 
m. 1. Anna, daughter of Stephen, 
of Hungary. 

2. Irene, or folanthe, 
daughter of William VI.. 
and sister of John of 
Montftnrat. 


I 

Constantinus 

Porphyrogennetus, 

died 1306; 
m. daughter of 
Protovestiarius Joannes. 

Joannes 

Panhypersebastos. 

married Irene, 
dr. of the I.ogothetes 
Theodorus Metochita. 


Theodorus, 

despotes. 


Three daughters. 



A ion 
died 1332. 

Maria, 

m. Stephen, king of 
Hungary. 



Michael IX., 

associated with his father 
in the empire; 
died 1320. 

1 

Constantinus, Joannes, Theodorus, 

despotes. despotes. succeeded his uncle 

John in the 

principality of Montferrat 
died 1338. 

i 

Demetrius, 

despotes. 

i 

0 . 1 

Simonis, 

married Draguthma. 
kingofSerria. 

1 

Andronicus III., 

emperor 1328—1341; 
m. 1. Agnes or Irene, 
of Brunswick. 

2. Anna of Savoy. 

J 

Manuel, 

killed by his brother 
Andronicus. 

Anna, 

m. 1. Thomas Angelus, 
of Epeirus. 

2. Thomas, 
of Cephalonia. 

Theodora, 

married two Bulgarian 
princes. 

Joannes VI., Manuel 

emperor 1355—1391. despotes. 

He did not immediately suc¬ 
ceed his father, as his guar¬ 
dian Joannes Cantacuzcnus 
usurped the throne, 
m. 1 . Helena Cantacuzena. * 

2. Eudoxia Comnena, 
of Trajezus. 

1, Theodorus. 

Three laughters. 

Andronicus, Manuel II., 

died a monk. associated with his father 

in the empire; 
sole emperor 1391—1425; 
married Irene/ 

daughter of Constantinus Dragases, 
of Macedonia, 

1 

Theodorus 

Porphyrogennetus. 

Demetrius, 

Irene, 

m. Baailius II. 
Comnenut, emperor of 
Trapexiu. 


Joannes VH. Theodorus, Andronicu3, Constantinus XIII. Demetrius, 

einneror 1425—1448; despotes of prince of Thessalonica, emperor 1448—1453; prince of the 

died a monk. last emperor of Corutwi. F Morea. 

di • of John Palaeoluttus,' 

Mmtfcrrat. 


Thomas, 

prince of Achala; 
died at Rome 1465 

m . Cathulnft. 

daughter of a noble 
of (tenon. 


Andreas, 


Manuel, 


Helena, Zoe, 

m. Ivan 

of Serria. of Russia. 
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PALAEMON (ilaAaf/uwv), signifies the wrest¬ 
ler, as in the surname of HeracleB in Lycophron 
(663); but it also occurs as a proper name of seve¬ 
ral mythical personages. 

1. A son of Athamas and Ino, was originally 
called Melicertes. When his mother, who was 
driven mad by Hera, had thrown herself with her 
boy, who was either still alive or already killed, 
from the Molurian rock into the sea, both be¬ 
came marine divinities, viz. Ino became Leuco- 
thea, and Melicertes became Palaemon. (Apollod. 
iii. 4. § 3 ; Hygin. Fab. 2 ; Ov. Met. iv. 520, xiii. 
919.) According to some, Melicertes after his 
apotheosis was called Glaucus (Athen. vii. p. 296), 
whereas, according to another version, Glaucus is 
said to have leaped into the sea from his love of 
Melicertes. (Athen. vii. p. 297.) The apotheosis 
was effected by the Nereides, who saved Meli¬ 
certes, and also ordered the institution of the Ne- 
mean games. The body of Melicertes, according 
to the common tradition, was washed by the waves, 
or carried by dolphins into port Schoenus on the 
Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the coast 
where subsequently the altar of Palaemon stood. 
(Paus. i. 44. § 11, ii. 1. § 3 ; Plut. Sympos. v. 3.) 
There the body was found by his uncle Sisyphus, 
who ordered it to be carried by Donacinus and 
Amphimachus to Corinth, and on the command of 
the Nereides instituted the Isthmian games and 
sacrifices of black bulls in honour of the deified 
Palaemon. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 107, 229 ; Philostr. 
Her. 19, Icon. ii. 16 ; Paus. ii. 1. § 3 ; Schol. ad 
Eurip. Med. 1274 ; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 251.) On 
the isthmus of Corinth there was a temple of Palae¬ 
mon with statues of Palaemon, Leucothea, and 
Poseidon ; and near the same place was a subter¬ 
raneous sanctuary, which was believed to contain 
the remains of Palaemon. (Paus. ii. 2. § 1.) In 
the island of Tenedos, it is said that children were 
sacrificed to him, and the whole worship seems to 
have had something gloomy and orgiastic about it. 
(Philostr. 1. c. ; Horn. Od. iii. 6.) In works of art 
Palaemon is represented as a boy carried by marine 
deities or dolphins. (Philostr. Icon. ii. 16.) The 
Romans identified Palaemon with their own god 
Portunus, or Portumnus. [Portunus.] 

2. A son of Hephaestus, or Aetolus, or Lemus, 
was one of the Argonauts. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; 
Apollon. R1 od. i. 202 ; Orph. Argon. 208.) 

3. A son of Heracles by Autonoe, the daughter 
of Peireus, or by Iphinoe, the daughter of Antaeus. 
(Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 662.) 

4. One of the sons of Priam. (Hygin. Fab. 

90.) [L. S.] 

PALAEMON, Q. RE'MMIUS, a celebrated 
grammarian in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, is placed by Jerome {ad Euseb.) in the 
eighth year of the reign of Claudius, A. d. 48. He 
was a native of Vicentia ( Vicenza), in the north of 
Italy, and was originally a slave ; but having been 
manumitted, he opened a school at Rome, where he 
became the most celebrated grammarian of his time, 
and obtained great numbers of pupils, though his 
moral character was so infamous that Tiberius and 
Claudius used to say that there was no one to 
whom the training of youths ought so little to be 
entrusted. Suetonius gives rather a long account 
of him ( de IUustr. Gram. 23), and he is also men¬ 
tioned by Juvenal on two occasions (vi.451, vii. 261 
—219). From the scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 451) we 
learn that Palaemon was the master of Quintilian. 
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PALAE'PHATUS (naXahfwroy), the name of 
four literary persons in Suidas, who, however, Beems 
to have confounded different persons and writings. 

1. Of Athens, an epic poet, to whom a mythical 
origin was assigned. According to some he was a 
son of Actaeus and Boeo, according to others of 
lodes and Metaneira, and according to a third 
statement of Hermes. The time at which he lived 
is uncertain, but he appears to have been usually 
placed after Phemonoe [Phkmonoe], though some 
writers assigned him even an earlier date. He is 
represented by Christodorus (Anih. Grace, i. p. 27, 
ed. Tauchnitz) as an old bard crowned with laurel 

8 d<pvy pkv n\ 0 Kapiba Ila\al<paTos iirpcrrt pduris 

arcrpdfxcvofy S6 khv 64 x^ €tv ^avrcSSca (fxwrfv. 

Suidas has preserved the titles of the following 
poems of Palaephatus: ‘'Eypa\f/e 84 (I) Koarpo- 
'irottai'i eirr} (2) *Ax6AAwpos Kal *A prtpiSos 
yords Kin) y\ (3) 'A<ppoS(rr)s Kal ‘'Epcoros <pwvds 
Kal \6yovs €7n7 e', (4) ‘Aflrjvas tpw Kal no<r«i8a>- 
vos eny a', (5) A tjtovs xXoKapov. 

2. Of Paros, or Priene, lived in the time of Ar- 
taxerxes. Suidas attributes to him the five books 
of "'Amora, but adds that many persons assigned 
this work to Palaephatus of Athens. This is 
the work which is still extant, and is spoken of 
below. 

3. Of Abydus, an historian ( laropinds ), lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and is stated to 
have been loved (xatSiKa) by the philosopher 
Aristotle, for which Suidas quotes the authority of 
Philo, n«pi xapaSofcov laroplas , and of Theodoras 
of Ilium, ’Ey 5 evriptp T pwiK&v. Suidas gives the 
titles of the following works of Palaephatus: 
KvirpiaKd, ArjAiaKa, *Attucc(, *Apa€iKd. Some 
writers believe that this Palaephatus of Abydus is 
the author of the fragment on Assyrian histdry, 
which is preserved by Eusebius, and which is quoted 
by him as the work of Abydenus. There can, how¬ 
ever, be little doubt that Abydenus is the name of 
the writer, and not an appellative taken from his 
native place. (Voss, de Hist. Graec. pp. 85, 375, 
ed. Westermann.) [Abydbnus.] 

4. An Egyptian or Athenian, and a grammarian, 

as he is described by Suidas, who assigns to him 
the following works:. (1) AlyvirriaKij &eo\oyla. 
(2) Mv6ikoov &i€\iov a'. (3) Ad<re<$ r&v pvOu 

Kus tlpy]piyuv. (4) ’YxoQlaeis «ls XipcwlSijy. 
(5) Tpou/td, which some however attributed to the 
Athenian [No. 1], and others to the Parian [No. 
2], He also wrote (6) ‘I aropia IS la. It has been 
supposed that the MvdiKd and the Ad<rei s are one 
and the same % work ; but we have no certain in¬ 
formation on the point. Of these works the Tpa'ind 
seems to have been the most celebrated, as we find 
it frequently referred to by the ancient grammar 
rians. It contained apparently geographical and 
historical discussions respecting Asia Minor and 
more particularly its northern coasts, and must have 
been divided into several books. (Comp. Suidas, 
s. v. MaKpoKi<f>aAoi; Steph. Byz. s. v. Xapipdrai ; 
Harpocrat. a. v. AvaadArja.) 

There is extant a small work entitled Tla\al<pa~ 
ros ircpl dxltrruu, or “ Concerning Incredible 
Tales,” giving a brief account of some of the most 
celebrated Greek legends. That this is merely an 
abstract of a much larger work is evident from 
many considerations ; first, because Suidas speaks 
of it as consisting of five books [see above. No. 2] ; 
secondly, because many of the ancient writers refer 
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to Palaephatus for statements which are not found 
in the treatise now extant; and thirdly, because 
the manuscripts exhibit it in various forms, the 
abridgement being sometimes briefer and sometimes 
longer. It was doubtless the original work to 
which Virgil refers (Gris, 88): 

“ Docta Palaephatia testatur voce papyrus.” 

Respecting the author of the original work there 
is however much dispute, and we must be content 
to leave the matter in uncertainty. Some of the 
earliest modem writers on Greek literature assigned 
the work to the ancient epic poet [No. 1]; but 
this untenable supposition was soon abandoned, 
and the work was then ascribed to the Parian, as 
it is by Suidas. But if this Palaephatus was the 
contemporary of Artaxerxes as Suidas asserts, it 
is impossible to believe that the myths could have 
been treated at so early a period in the rationalizing 
way in which we find them discussed in the extant 
epitome. In addition to which we find the ancient 
writers calling the author sometimes a peripatetic 
and sometimes a stoic philosopher (Theon, Progymn. 
6, 12; Tzetzes, CM. ix. 273, x. 20), from which 
we must conclude, if these designations are correct, 
that he must have lived after the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and could not therefore even have 
been the native of Abydus [No. 3], as others have 
maintained. It is thus impossible to identify the 
author of the work with any of the three persons 
just mentioned ; but from his adopting the rational¬ 
istic interpretation of the myths, he must be looked 
upon as a disciple of Evemerus [Evkmerus], and 
may thus have been an Alexandrine Greek, and 
the same person as the grammarian spoken of by 
Suidas, who calls him an Egyptian or Athenian. 
[No. 4.] 

The work Hep\ arrlaruv consists of 51 sections, 
of which only the first 46 contain explanations 
of the mythB. The remaining five sections are 
written in an entirely different style, without 
any expression of distrust or disbelief as to the 
common form of the myth ; and as they are want¬ 
ing in all manuscripts at present extant, they are 
probably the work of another hand. In the first 
46 sections Palaephatus generally relates in a few 
lines the common form of the myth, introducing it 
with some such words as <pa<rlu oJy, \4ytrai cJs, 
&c.; he then expresses his disbelief, and finally 
proceeds to give what he considers a rational ac¬ 
count of the matter. The nature of the work is 
well characterised by Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece , 
vol. i. p. 553, &c.):—“ Another author who seems 
to have conceived clearly, and appli 
the semi-historical theory of the Grecian myths, is 
Palaephatus. In the short preface of his treatise 
‘ Concerning Incredible Tales,' he remarks, that 
some men, from want of instruction, believe all the 
current narratives; while others, more searching 
and cautious, disbelieve them altogether. Each of 
these extremes he is anxious to avoid: on the one 
hand, he thinks that no narrative could ever have 
acquired credence unless it had been founded in 
truth; on the other, it is impossible for him to 
accept so much of the existing narratives as conflicts 
with the analogies of present natural phaenomena. 
If such things ever had been, they would still con¬ 
tinue to be—but they never have so occurred ; and 
the extra-analogical features of the stories are to be 
ascribed to the licence of the poets. Palaephatus 
wishes to adopt a middle course, neither accepting 
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all nor rejecting all; accordingly, he had taken 
great pains to separate the true from the false in 
many of the narratives ; he had visited the locali¬ 
ties wherein they had taken place, and made care¬ 
ful inquiries from old men and others. The results 
of his researches are presented in a new version of 
fifty legends, among the most celebrated and the 
most fabulous, comprising the Centaurs, Pasiphae, 
Actaeon, Cadmus and the Sparti, the Sphinx, 
Cycnus, Daedalus, the Trojan horse, Aeolus, Scylla, 
Geryon, Bellerophon, &c. It must be confessed 
that Palaephatus has performed his promise of 
transforming the ‘ Incredibilia’ into narratives in 
themselves plausible and unobjectionable, and that 
in doing so he always follows some thread of ana¬ 
logy, real or verbal. The Centaurs (he tells us) 
were a body of young men from the village of 
Nephele in Thessaly, who first trained and mounted 
horses for the purpose of repelling a herd of bulls 
belonging to Ixion, king of the Lapithae, which 
had run wild and did great damage : they pursued 
these wild bulls on horseback, and pierced them 
with their spears, thus acquiring both the name of 
Prickers (Kirropts) and the imputed attribute of 
joint body with the horse. Actaeon was an Arca¬ 
dian, who neglected the cultivation of his land for 
the pleasures of hunting, and was thus eaten up by 
the expense of his hounds. The dragon whom 
Cadmus killed at Thebes, was in reality Draco, 
king of Thebes ; and the dragon's teeth, which he 
was said to have sown, and from whence sprung a 
crop of armed men, were in point of fact elephant's 
teeth, which Cadmus, as a rich Phoenician, had 
brought over with him: the sons of Draco sold 
these elephants' teeth, and employed the proceeds 
to levy troops against Cadmus. Daedalus, instead 
of flying across the sea on wings, had escaped from 
Crete in a swift-sailing boat under a violent storm. 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges were not persons with 
one hundred hands, but inhabitants of the village 
of Hecatoncheiria in Upper Macedonia, who warred 
with the inhabitants of Mount Olympus against 
the Titans. Scylla, whom Odysseus so narrowly 
escaped, was a fastr-sailing piratical vessel, as was 
also Pegasus, the alleged winged horse of Belle¬ 
rophon. By such ingenious conjectures, Palaephatus 
eliminates all the incredible circumstances, and 
leaves to us a string of tales perfectly credible and 
common-place, which we should readily believe, 
provided a very moderate amount of testimony 
could be produced in their favour. If his treat¬ 
ment not only disenchants the original myths, but 
even effaces their generic and essential character, 
we ought to remember that this is not more than 
what is done by Thucydides in his sketch of the 
Trojan war. Palaephatus handles the myths con¬ 
sistently, according to the semi-historical theory, 
and his results exhibit the maximum which that 
theory can ever present: by aid of conjecture we 
get out of the impossible and arrive at matters in¬ 
trinsically plausible, but totally uncertified; be¬ 
yond this point we cannot penetrate, without the 
light of extrinsic evidence, since there is no intrinsic 
mark to distinguish truth from plausible fiction.” 

It has been already remarked that the manu¬ 
scripts of the Ilepl 'Amcrruv present the greatest 
discrepancies, in some the work being much longer 
and in others much shorter. The printed editions 
in like manner vary considerably. It was first 
printed by Aldus Manutius, together with Aesop, 
Phumutus, and other writers, Venice, 1505, fol., 
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and has since that time been frequently reprinted 
The following is a list of the principal editions:— 
By Tollius, with a Latin translation and notes, 
Amsterdam, 1649 ; by Martin Brunner, Upsaln, 
1663, which edition was reprinted with improve¬ 
ments under the care of Paul us Pater, Frankfort, 
1685,1686, or 1687, for these three years appear on 
different title pages ; by Thomas Gale in the Opus- 
oula Mythological Cambridge, 1670, reprinted at 
Amsterdam, 1688; by Dresig, Leipzig, 1735, 
which edition was frequently reprinted under the 
care of J. F. Fischer, who improved it very much, 
and who published a sixth edition at Leipzig, 1789 ; 
by J. H. M. Emesti, for the use of schools, Leipzig, 
1816. The best edition of the text is by Wester- 
mann, in the “ Mv6oypd<pot ; Scriptores Poeticae 
Historiae Graeci,” Brunswick, 1843, pp. 268— 
310. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 182, &c.; 
Voss, de Hist . Graec . p. 478, ed. Westermann ; 
Westermann, Prae/atio ad Mu6oypa<povs, p. xi. 
&c. ; Eckstein, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encytdopd- 
die , art. Paldphatus.) 

PALAESTI'NUS (naAtuo-Tt^os), a son of Po¬ 
seidon and father of Haliacmon. From grief at 
the death of his son, Palaestinus threw himself 
into the river, which was called after him Palaes¬ 
tinus, and subsequently Strymon. (Plut. De Fluv. 
11.) [L. S.] 

PA'LAMAS, GREGO'RIUS (Tpny6pios 6 
II aka pas), an eminent Greek ecclesiastic of the 
fourteenth century. He was born in the Asiatic por¬ 
tion of the now reduced Byzantine empire, and was 
educated at the court of Constantinople, apparently 
during the reign of Andronicus Palaeologus the elder. 
Despising, however, all the prospects of worldly 
greatness, of which his parentage and wealth, and 
the imperial favour gave him the prospect, he, 
with his two brothers, while yet very young, be¬ 
came monks in one of the monasteries of Mount 
Athos. Here the youngest of the three died ; 
and upon the death of the superior of the mo¬ 
nastery in which the brothers were, which fol¬ 
lowed soon after the death of the youngest brother, 
the two survivors placed themselves under another 
superior, with whom they remained eight years, 
and on whose death Gregory Palamas withdrew 
to Scete, near Berrhoea, where he built himself a 
cell, and gave himself up entirely, for ten years, to 
divine contemplation and spiritual exercises. Here 
the severity of his regimen and the coldness of his 
cell, induced an illness which almost occasioned 
his death ; and the urgent recommendation of the 
other monks of the place induced him then to leave 
Scete, and return to Mount Athos; but this change 
not sufficing for his recovery, he removed to Thea- 
salonica (Cantacuzen. Hist. ii. 39). 

It was apparently while at Thessalonica, that 
his controversy began with Barlaam, a Calabrian 
monk, who having visited Constantinople soon after 
the accession of the emperor Andronicus Palaeolo- 
gus the younger in a. d. 1328 (Andronicus III.), 
and professed himself an adherent of the Greek 
church, and a convert from and an opponent of the 
Latin church, against which he wrote several works, 
obtained the favour and patronage of the emperor. 
Barlaam appears to have been a conceited man, 
and to have sought opportunities of decrying the 
usages of the Byzantine Greeks. To this super¬ 
cilious humour the wild fanaticism of the moilks of 
Athos presented an admirable subject. Those of 
them who aimed at the highest spiritual attain- 
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raents were accustomed to shut themselves up for 
days and nights together in a comer of their cell, 
and abstracting their thoughts from all worldly 
objects, and resting their beards on their chest, 
and fixing their eyes on their bellies, imagined 
that the seat of the soul, previously unknown, was 
revealed to them by a mystical light, at the dis¬ 
covery of which they were rapt into a state of 
extatic enjoyment. The existence of this light, 
well described by Gibbon as “ the creature of an 
empty stomach and an empty brain,” appears to 
have been kept secret by the monks, and was only 
revealed to Barlaam by an incautious monk, whom 
Cantacuzenus abuses for his communicativeness, as 
being scarcely above the level of the brutes. Bar¬ 
laam eagerly laid hold of the opportunity afforded 
by the discovery to assail with bitter reproaches the 
fanaticism of these Hesychasts or 

Quietists, calling them t Ofi<pa\6r\fvxo^ Omphalopsy- 
chi, “ men with souls in their navels,” and identi¬ 
fying them with the MaBsalians or Euchites of the 
fourth century. The monks were roused by these 
attacks, and as Gregory Palamas was eminent 
among them for his intellectual powers and attain¬ 
ments, they put him forward as their champion, both 
with his tongue and pen, against the attacks of the 
sarcastic Calabrian. (Cantacuz. L c.; Niceph. Greg. 
Hist. Byz. xi. 10; MoBheim, Ecdes. Hist, by Mur¬ 
doch and Soames, book iii. cent xiv. pt. ii. ch. v. 
§ 1, &c.; Gibbon, Dec . and Fall , c. 63.) 

Palamas and his friends tried first of all to 
silence the reproaches of Barlaam by friendly re¬ 
monstrance, and affirmed that as to the mystical 
light which beamed round the saints in their 
seasons of contemplation, there had been various 
similar instances in the history of the church of a 
divine lustre surrounding the saints in time of 
persecution; and that Sacred History recorded the 
appearance of a divine and uncreated light at the 
Saviour’s transfiguration on mount Tabor. Barlaam 
caught at the mention of this light as uncreated, 
and affirmed that nothing was uncreated but God, 
and that inasmuch as God was invisible while 
the light of Mount Tabor was visible to the bodily 
eye, the monks must have two Gods, one the 
Creator of all things, confessedly invisible; the 
other, this visible yet uncreated light. This se¬ 
rious charge gave to the controversy a fresh im¬ 
pulse, until, after two or three years, Barlaam, 
fearing that his infuriated opponents, who flocked to 
the scene of conflict from all the monasteries about 
Thessalonica and Constantinople, would offer him 
personal violence, appealed to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the bishops there, and charged 
Palamas not only with sharing the fanaticism of the 
Omphalopsychi , and with the use of defective prayers, 
but also with holding blasphemous views of God, 
and with introducing new terms into the theology 
of the church. A council was consequently con¬ 
vened in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople 
(a. d. 1341) in the presence of the emperor, the 
chief senators, the learned, and a vast multitude of 
the common people. As it was not thought ad¬ 
visable to discuss the mysteries of theology before 
a promiscuous multitude, the charge against Pala¬ 
mas and the monks of blasphemous notions respect- 
‘ „ \ \ _ old- 

ing the old Massalian heresy'respecting prayer, 
and of using defective prayers, was proceeded 
with. Barlaam first addressed the council in sup¬ 
port of his charge, then Palamas replied, retorting 
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upon Barlaam the charge of blasphemy and per¬ 
verseness. In the end the council decided in 
favour of the monks, and Barlaam, according to 
Cantacuzenus, acknowledged his errors, and was 
reconciled to his adversaries. Mortified, however, 
at his public defeat, he returned to Italy, and re¬ 
conciled himself to the Latin church. Nicephorus 
Gregoras states, that the decision of the council on 
the question of the Massalian heresy charged against 
the monks, was deferred, that Barlaam was con¬ 
victed of malignity and arrogance, and that the 
heresy of Palamas and his party would probably 
have been condemned also, had not the completion 
of the business of the council been prevented by the 
emperor’s death, a. d. 1341. (Cantacuz. c. 40 ; 
Niceph. Gregor, c. 11.) 

The cause which Barlaam had forsaken was 
taken up by another Gregory, Burnamed Acindy- 
nus [Acindynu8, Gregorius] ; but the party of 
the monks continued in the ascendant, and Palamas 
enjoyed the favour of John Cantacuzenus, who 
then exercised the chief influence at the court 
of the emperor, John Palaeologus, a minor 
[Joannes V. Cantacuzenus; Joannes VI. Pa¬ 
laeologus], to such a degree that it was reported 
that Cantacuzenus intended to procure the depo¬ 
sition of the patriarch of Constantinople, Joannes 
or John Calecas or Aprenus [Calkcas, Joannes], 
and to elevate Palamas to his seat (Cantacuz. Hist. 
iii. 17). In the civil war which followed ( a. d. 1342 
—1347), between Cantacuzenus and the court 
(where the Admiral Apocaucus had supplanted 
him), Palamas, as a friend of Cantacuzenus, was 
imprisoned (a. n. 1346), not however on any po¬ 
litical charge, but on the ground of his religious 
opinions ; for the patriarch now supported Gregory 
Acindynus and the Barlaamites against the monks 
of Athos, who were favourable to Cantacuzenus. 
The Barlaamites consequently gained the ascend¬ 
ancy, and in a council at Constantinople the Par 
lamites, as their opponents were called, were con¬ 
demned. The patriarch and the court were, how¬ 
ever, especially anxious to clear themselves from 
the suspicion of acting from political feeling in the 
imprisonment of Palamas. When the entrance of 
Cantacuzenus into Constantinople, in January 1347, 
obliged the court to submit, Palamas was released, 
and sent to make terms with the conqueror, (Can¬ 
tacuz. Hist. iii. 98 ; Niceph, Greg. Hist. Byz. xv. 
7, 9.) The patriarch Calecas had been deposed 
by the influence of the empress mother, Anna, just 
before the triumph of Cantacuzenus, and Gregory 
Palamas persuaded Cantacuzenus to assemble a 
synod, by which the deposition was confirmed, and 
to banish Calecas to Didymotichum. Acindynus 
and the Barlaamites were now in turn condemned, 
and the Palamites became once more predominant 
Isidore, one of their number, was chosen patriarch. 
(Cantac. Hist. iv. 3; Niceph. Greg. xv. 10, 11.) 
Palamas himself was soon after appointed arch¬ 
bishop of Thessalonica; though, as that city was 
in the hands of some of the nobility who were 
hostile to Cantacuzenus, he was refused admit¬ 
tance, and obliged to retire to the isle of Lemnos, 
but he obtained admittance after a time. This 
was in a. d, 1349. (Cantac. c. 15 ; Niceph. Greg, 
c. 12.) Meanwhile, the ecclesiastical troubles con¬ 
tinued : the Barlaamites withdrew from the commu¬ 
nion of the church; their ranks received continual 
increase, and Nicephorus Gregoras, the historian, 
adroitly drew over to their side the empress Irene, 
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wife of Cantacuzenus, by persuading her that the 
recent death of her younger son, Andronicus (a. d. 
1347), was a sign of the Divine displeasure at the 
favour shown by the emperor Cantacuzenus to the 
Palamites. To restore peace, if possible, to the 
church, a synod was summoned, after various con¬ 
ferences had been held between the emperor, the 
patriarch Isidore, Palamas, and Nicephorus Gre¬ 
goras. Isidore died a. d. 1349, before the meeting 
of the synod, over which Callistus, his successor, 
presided. When it met (a. d. 1351) Nicephorus 
Gregoras was the champion of the Barlaamites, who 
numbered among their supporters the archbishop of 
Ephesus and the bishop of Ganus or Gannus ' the 
archbishop of Tyre, who was present, appears to 
have been on the same side. Palamas was the 
leader of the opposite party, who having a large 
majority and the support of the emperor, carried 
every thing their own way; the archbishop of 
Ephesus and the bishop of Ganus were deposed, 
Barlaam and Acindynus (neither of whom was 
present) were declared to be excommunicated, and 
their followers were forbidden to propagate their 
sentiments by speech or writing. (Cantacuz. Hist. 
iv. 23; Niceph. Gregor. Hist. Byz. xvi. 5, xviii. 
3—8, xix., xx.) The populace, however; favoured 
the vanquished party, and Palamas narrowly 
escaped their violence. Of his subsequent history 
and death nothing appears to be known. 

The leading tenets of the PalamiteB were the ex¬ 
istence of the mystical light discovered by the more 
eminent monks and recluses, in their long exercise 
of abstract contemplation and prayer, and the un¬ 
created nature of the light of Mount Tabor, seen at 
the transfiguration of Christ. The first attracted the 
notice and animadversion of their opponents, but 
the second, with the consequences really or appa¬ 
rently deducible from it, was the great object of 
attack. The last seven books (xviii.—xxiv.) of 
the Historia Byzantina of Nicephorus Gregoras 
are taken up with the Palamite controversy: and 
in the bitterness of his polemic spirit he charges 
Palamas with polytheism (xviii. 2. § 4) ; with con¬ 
verting the attributes of the deity into so many dis¬ 
tinct and independent deities (xxii. 4. §9); with 
affirming that the Holy Spirit was not one alone, or 
even one of seven (an evident allusion to Revel, i. 4), 
but one of “ seventy times seven” (xxiii. 3. § 4) ; 
with placing in an intermediate rank between God 
and angels a new and peculiar class of uncreated 
powers (kcupov n ttaX tSiov uktIctwi/ y4vos 
iytpyuvv) which he (Palamas) called “the bright¬ 
ness (\afnrp6Tnra) of God and the ineffable light.” 
(<p$s tyfarov) ; with holding that any man by par¬ 
taking of the stream of this light flowing from its 
inexhaustible source, could at will become uncreated 
and without beginning (durlcmp 4$4 Kovti ylvccrdai 
ical dvdpxv (xxiii. 3); and with other errors 
which our limits do not allow us to enumerate 
(ibid.). It is plain, however, that these alleged 
errors were for the most part, if not altogether, the 
inferences deduced by Nicephorus Gregoras and 
other opponents from the Palamite dogma of the 
uncreated light, and not the acknowledged tenets 
of the Palamite party. The rise, continuance, 
and vehemence of the controversy is a singular 
manifestation of the subtilty and misdirection of 
the Greek intellect of the period. The dogma of 
the uncreated light of Mount Tabor has apparently 
continued to be the recognised orthodox doctrine 
of the Greek Church (Capperonnerius, Not. ad 
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Niceph. Gregor, vol. ii. p. 1321, ed. Bonn), though 
probably now neglected or forgotten. 

Palaraas was a copious writer; many of his 
works are extant in MS., and are enumerated by 
Wharton and Gery in the Appendix to Cave, and 
by Fabricius. Nicephorus Gregoras says (xxiii. 3. 
§ 3) that he wrote more than sixty \6yoi, orationes; 
and Boivin, in a note on the passage (vol. ii. p. 
1317, ed. Bonn), states that one MS. in the king's 
library at Paris contained more than seventy 
homilies or other short pieces. So that the state¬ 
ment of Gregoras must refer only to pieces written 
on occasion of Palamas’ controversy with him, or 
must be very much below the mark. The following 
have been published. 1. Prosopopoeia s. Prosopo¬ 
poeias, s. Orationes duae judiciales , Mentis Corpus 
accusantis, et Corporis sese defendentis, una cum 
Judicum Sententia; published under the editorial 
care of Adr. Turnebus, 4to. Paris, 1553, and given 
in a Latin version in many editions of the Biblio¬ 
theca Patrumy e. g. in vol. xxyi. p. 199, &c., ed. 
Lyon, 1677. 2. Eir ri\v cr(vrf)v pirafxSptpwaiv 
rod Kvplov /cal 0eou /cal ^.wrrjpos tffxwi/ ’Ir/trou 
Xpiarov • 4v jj irapdcrraats bn rd /car* avrijv (pus 
&KTtor6r icrrtK \6yos a'. In venerabilem Domini 
et Dei ac Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi Transformar 
tionemy ubi probatur quod in ea est lumen increatum 
esse f Oratio Prima. ‘OjuiAfa (is rfy aCrijv rev 
Kvplov aerm}u perapSpqxaaiv 4v f irapdoraois cJs 
d /cal &KTior6v iart rd /car* athrjv &etbraroy <pu>s, 
dAA* ovk %crnv odala ©eoO. \6yos 0. Tractatus in 
eandem venerandam Domini Transformationem ; in 
quo probatur, quanquam increatum est illius divinis- 
simum Lumen , baud tamen Dei Essentiam esse. 
Oratio Secunda. These two orations were pub¬ 
lished with a Latin version by Comb£fis in his 
Auctarium Novissimum, fol. Paris, 1672, pars ii. 
p. 106, &c. The Latin version was given in the 
Lyon edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum, fol. 1677, 
voL xxvi. p. 209, &c. 3. A6yoi 0, dirobtiKTiKol 
Sri odx 1 ual 4 k rod T lod dk\‘ 4 k pu&vou rod Xlarpbs 
iKTTOpsvtrcu to itvedpa rb dyiov, Orationes duae 
demonstrativae quod non ex Filio, sed ex solo Patre 
procedat Spiritus Sanctus. These were published, 
4to. London, without date (but stated by some of 
our authorities to be 1624), together with a num¬ 
ber of other pieces of Barlaam the Calabrian, Ga¬ 
briel Severus of Philadelphia, Meleteus Pega of 
Alexandria, Maximus Margunius of Cerigo, Nilus, 
and Georgius Scholarius [Gennadius of Constan¬ 
tinople, No. 2], Greek writers of comparatively 
recent period. This volume was dedicated to the 
four patriarchs of the Greek Church, Cyrillus Lu¬ 
cans of Constantinople, Gerasimus Spartaliotes of 
Alexandria, Athanasius III. of Antioch, and 
Theophanes IV. of Jerusalem. 4. 'AvrariypcupaX, 
Refutatio Erpositionum s. Epigrapluirum Joannis 
Vecciy published with a Confutatio by Cardinal 
Bessarion [Joannes, No. 21] in the Opuscula 
Aurea of Petrus Arcudius, 4to. Rome, 1630, and 
again 1671. 5. S. Petri Athonitae (s. de Monte 

Atho) Encomium, published with a Latin version, 
introduction, and notes, by Conrad. Janningus, in 
the Acta Sanctorum , Junii, a. d. xii vol. ii. p. 535, 
&c. 6. *Ewl Acrrlvuv trvuropla, Adversus Latinos 

Confessio, printed from a MS. in the royal 
library at Turin in the Codices MSti Biblioth. Reg. 
Taurin. pars i. p. 281-2. 7. *E ttkttoXtI vpos tt)v 

S*o<rr«frrj fiatrtklSa Kvpdv "'Away rijv I Ja\aio\o- 
yivav, Epistola ad divirdtus ooronatam Augustam 
Annum Palaeologinam, printed by Boivin in his 
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notes to the Hist. Byzant of Nicephoros Gregoras, 
fol. Paris, 1702, p. 787; vol. ii. p. 1282, ed. Bonn. 
Boivin has also given two extracts, one of some 
length, from a writing of Palamas, Adversus Jo- 
annem Calecam (p. 789, ed. Paris, p. 1285, ed. 
Bonn) ; the other, very brief, from an Epistola ad 
Joannem Gabram (p. 1275, ed. Bonn). Various 
citations from his works, but without further speci¬ 
fication, are given by Nicephorus Gregoras ( Hist. 
Byzant. xxiii. 3. § 2. p. 697, &c., ed. Paris, p. 1112, 
&c., ed. Bonn). It is probable that the Tomus or 
declaration issued by the synod of Constantinople, 
a. n. 1351, against the Barlaamites was drawn up 
by Palamas or under his inspection. It is given 
with a Latin version by Comb£fis in his Auctarium 
Novissimum , fol. Paris, 1672, pars ii. p. 135, &c., 
and is entitled T opos 4kt(6()s it apd rfjs btlas /cal 
Upas <rvv6bov rod airyKpoTrjddaps /card r£v 
<ppovovvruv rd BapAadp re -/cal *Atcivbvvov 4ir\ rrjs 
paaikdas rwv eticreG&v /cal dp$o86£o»v fiaatkixv 
‘bjj.wv KavTaKovfyvov /cal IlaAacoXdyou, Tomus a 
divina sacraque Synodo adversus eos coada qui 
Barlaam et Acindyni opinionis sunt , Cantacuzeno ac 
Palaeologo religions orthodoxisque Imperatoribus 
noslris, editus ac expositus. The Greek writers be¬ 
longing to the Romish Church, as Allatius, Nicolaus 
Coranenu8 Papadopoli, and others, heap on Palamas 
every term of reproach: on the other hand, the 
orthodox Greeks extol him highly, and ascribe mi¬ 
raculous efficacy to his relics. (Cave, Hist. Litt., 
fol. Oxford, 1740—43, vol. ii. Appendix, by Whar¬ 
ton and Gery, pp. 54, 55 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace. 
voL x. pp. 454—462, and 790, ed. vet.; vol. xi. 
p. 494, &c., ed. Harles; Oudin, De Scriptorib. 
Eccles. vol. iii. col. 843.) [J. C. M.] 

PALAME'DES (n a^ap^bns), a son of Nan- 
plius and Clymene, the daughter of Atreus (or 
Catreus, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 384), and brother of Oeax. 
He joined the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy ; but Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus, 
envious of his fame, caused a captive Phrygian to 
write to Palamedes a letter in the name of Priam, 
and then induced a servant of Palamedes by bribes 
to conceal the letter under his master’s bed. Here¬ 
upon they accused Palamedes of treachery ; they 
searched his tent, and as they found the letter 
which they themselves had dictated, they caused 
him to be stoned to death. When Palamedes was 
led to death, he exclaimed, “ Truth, I lament thee, 
for thou hast died even before me.” (Schol. ad 
Eur. Orest. 422; Philostr. Her . 10 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 
56.) According to some traditions, it was Odys¬ 
seus alone who hated and persecuted Palamedes. 
(Hygin. Fab. 105 ; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2. §23, 
Apdog. § 26.) The cause of this hatred too is 
not the same in all writers; for according to some, 
Odysseus hated him because he had been com¬ 
pelled by him to join the Greeks against Troy 
(Hygin. Fab . 95 ; Ov. Met. xiii, 58 ; comp. Odys¬ 
seus), or because he had been severely censured by 
Palamedes for returning from a foraging excursion 
into Thrace with empty hands. (Serv. ad Aen . ii. 
81 ; comp. Philostr. Her. 10.) The manner of 
Palamedes* death is likewise related differently: 
some say that Odysseus and Diomedes induced 
him to descend into a well, where they pretended 
they had discovered a treasure, and as he was below 
they cast stones upon him, and killed him (Diet. 
Cret. ii. 15) ; others state that he was drowned by 
them whilst fishing (Paus. x. 31. § 1); and ac¬ 
cording to Dares Phrygius (28) he was killed by 
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Paris with an arrow. The place where he was 
killed is either Colonae in Troas, or in Tenedos, or 
at Geraestus. The story of Palamedes, which is 
not mentioned by Homer, seems to have been first 
related in the Cypria, and was afterwards deve¬ 
loped by the tragic poets, especially Euripides, and 
lastly by the sophists, who liked to look upon Pala- 
medes as their pattern. (Paus. x. 31. § 1 ; Phi- 
lostr. 1. o.) The tragic poets and sophists describe 
him as a sage among the Greeks, and as a poet; 
and he is said to have invented light-houses, mea¬ 
sures, scales, discus, dice, the alphabet, and the art 
of regulating sentinels. (Philostr. Her. 10 ; Paus. 

ii. 20. § 3, x. 31. § 1 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest . 422.) 

A sanctuary and a statue of Palamedes existed on 
the Aeolian coast of Asia Minor, opposite to Me- 
thymna in Lesbos. (Philostr. Vit. Apollon, iv. 
13 ; Tzetz. ad Lycopk 384.) [L. S.] 

PALAME'DES (TlaXapforis), a Greek gram¬ 
marian, was a contemporary of Athenaeus, who 
introduces him as one of the speakers in his work. 
Suidas says, that he wrote K wpucilv teal Tpayucr)* 
A R-iv, 6voparo\6yov^ and a commentary on Pindar. 
Suidas gives him the epithet ^Aedrrjy, and Athe¬ 
naeus terms him iAecnWy. He was also called 
6vofiaro\6yos, that is, “ a collector of words, ” 
probably because he gave in his writings an ex¬ 
planation of the difficult words in the tragic and 
comic poets. The passage in Suidas, in which 
he is said to have written a work called by his 
name, is probably corrupt. (Suidas, s. v. riaAa- 
; Athen. ix. p. 397, a; Etym. M. s. v. 
'Appdreiov ( tAos, where for ITaAa^7i5r/s laropitcSs 
we ought perhaps to read HaXa/x'ntris 'EAecrr ik6s ; 
Schol. ad A poll. Rhod. i. 704, iii. 107, iv. 1563 ; 
Schol. ad. Arist. Veep. 708, 1103, 1117, Pac. 916 ; 
Hemster. ad Arist. Pint. p. 98.) 

PALATI'NUS, a surname of Apollo at Rome, 
where Augustus, in commemoration of the battle of 
Actium, dedicated a temple to the god on the Pala¬ 
tine hill, in which subsequently a library was esta¬ 
blished. (Dion Cass. liii. 1 ; Horat. Carm. i. 31, 
Epist. i. 3. 17 j Propert. iv. 6. 11 j Ov. Are Am. 

iii. 389.) [L. S.] 

PALES, a Roman divinity of flocks and shep¬ 
herds, is described by some as a male, and by 
others as a female divinity ; whence some modem 
writers have inferred that Pales was a combination 
of both sexes ; but such a monstrosity is altogether 
foreign to the religion of the Romans. (Virg. Aen. 
iii. 1, 297, Georg, iii. 1 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. v. 
35 ; Ov Fast. iv. 721, 746, 766; Dionys. i. 88 ; 
Athen. viii. p. 361.) Some of the rites performed 
at the festival of Pales, which was celebrated on 
the 21 st of April, the birth-day of the city of Rome, 
would indeed seem to indicate, that the divinity 
was a female character; but besides the express 
statements to the contrary (Serv. ad Virg. Georg. 
iii. 1 ; Arnob. adv. Gent. iii. 23 ; Martian, cap. i. 
p. 27), there also are other reasons for believing 
that Pales was a male divinity. The name seems 
to be connected with Palatinus, the centre of all 
the earliest legends of Rome, and the god himself 
was with the Romans the embodiment of the same 
idea as Pan among the Greeks. Respecting the fes¬ 
tival of the Palilia see Diet, of Ant. s. v. (Hartung, 
Die Relig. dtr Rom. vol. ii. p. 148, &C.) [L. S.] 

PALFU'RIUS SURA, one of the delatores 
under Domitian, was the son of a man of consular 
rank. It is related of him that he wrestled with a 
Lacedaemonian virgin in a public contest in the reign 
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of Nero, and having been expelled from the senate 
by Vespasian, applied himself to the study of the 
Stoic philosophy, and became distinguished for his 
eloquence. He was restored to the senate by Do¬ 
mitian, became one of his informers, and after the 
death of the tyrant was brought to trial, apparently 
in the reign of Trajan, and condemned. This ac¬ 
count is given by the Scholiast on Juvenal (iv. 53) 
from the historian Marius Maximus. (Comp. Suet* 
Dom. 13.) 

PALICA'NUS, M. LO'LLIUS, a Picentine 
of humble origin, was tribune of the plebs, b.c. 71, 
in which year he exerted himself most vigorously 
to obtain for the tribunes the restoration of those 
powers and privileges of which they had been de¬ 
prived by a law of the dictator Sulla. On Pompey’s 
return to Rome, towards the close of the year after 
his victory over Sertorius, Palicanus immediately 
held an assembly of the people outside the city- 
gates, in which Pompey promised the restoration 
of the tribunitian privileges, a promise which he 
fulfilled in his consulship in the following year. 
(Pseudo-Ascon. in Cic. Divin. in Caecil. p. 103, in 
VeiT. p. 148, ed. Orelli.) Palicanus also supported 
the lex judiciaria of the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, 
by which the senators were deprived of their ex¬ 
clusive right to act as judices, and the judicia were 
given to courts consisting of senators, equites, and 
tribuni aerarii. He further attempted to excite 
the indignation of the people against the aristocracy 
by recounting to them the tyrannical and cruel 
conduct of Verres ; and to produce a still greater 
impression upon their minds he brought before 
them a Roman citizen whom Verres had scourged. 
(Cic. in Verr. i. 47, ii. 41 ; Schol. Gronov. in Cic . 
Verr. p. 386.) Such steady opposition, united 
with a numble origin, made him a special object of 
hatred to the aristocracy; and accordingly when 
he became a candidate for the consulship in b. c. 67, 
the consul Piso, who presided at the comitia, posi¬ 
tively refused to announce his name if he should 
be elected (Val. Max. iii. 8. §3). In B.c. 64, it 
was expected that he would again come forward as 
a candidate (Cic. ad Alt. i. 1); but though he seems 
to have been very popular, he had not distinguished 
himself sufficiently to counterbalance his lowly birth, 
and to overcome the formidable opposition of the 
aristocracy. The last time he is mentioned is in 
b.c. 60, when he is said to have been abusing 
almost every day the consul Afranius ( ad Alt. i. 
18). His powers as an orator are perhaps some¬ 
what unduly depreciated through party-hatred: 
Cicero says of him (Brut. 62) Palicanus aptissimus 
auribus imperitorum , and Sallust describes him 
(ap. Quinlit. iv. 2, init.) loquatc magis quam facun - 
due. The Lollia, who was the wife of A. Gabinius, 
and who was debauched by Caesar, is supposed to 
have been the daughter of Palicanus. [Lollia, 
No. 1.] (Comp. Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vol. iv. 
p. 386.) 
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The name of Palicanus, written with a &, pali- 
kanvs, occurs on several coins of the Lollia gens. 
The specimen, given on the preceding page, has on 
the obverse the head of Liberty, and on the reverse 
the Rostra in the forum. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 236.) 

PA'LICUS (n«A<K<k), commonly found in the 
plural Palici, IlaAiKol, were Sicilian daemons, twin- 
sons of Zeus and the nymph Thaleia, the daughter 
of Hephaestus. Sometimes they are called sons of 
Hephaestus by Aetna, the daughter of Oceanus. 
Thaleia, from fear of Hera, desired to be swallowed 
up by the earth ; this was done, but in due time 
she sent forth from the earth twin boys, who were 
called IlaAurol, from rod n&Aiv IkI<t6cu. They 
were worshipped in the neighbourhood of mount 
Aetna, near Paliee ; and in the earliest times hu¬ 
man sacrifices were offered to them. Their sanc¬ 
tuary was an asylum for runaway slaves, and near 
it there gushed forth from the earth two sulphureous 
springs, called Deilloi, or brothers of the Palici; at 
which solemn oaths were taken, the oaths being 
written on tablets and thrown into one of the wells. 
If the tablet swam on the water, the oath was 
considered to be true, but if it sank down, the oath 
was regarded as perjury, which was believed to be 
punished instantaneously by blindness or death. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. HaAucj ; Aristot. Mirabil. Aus- 
cult. 58 ; Diod. xi. 89 ; Strab. vi. p. 275 ; Cic. 
De Nat. Dear. iii. 22 ; |Virg. Am. ix. 585, with 
the note of Servius ; Ov. Met. v. 406 ; Macrob. 
Sat. v. 19.) [L. S.] 

PALINU'RUS (IlaAivoopoy), the son of Jasus, 
and helmsman of Aeneas. The god of Sleep in 
the disguise of Phorbas approached him, Bent him to 
sleep at the helm, and then threw him down into the 
sea. (Virg. Aen. v. 833, &c.) In the lower world 
he saw Aeneas again, and related to him that on 
the fourth day after his fall, he was thrown by the 
waves on the coast of Italy and there murdered, 
and that his body was left unburied on the strand. 
The Sibyl prophesied to him, that by the command 
of an oracle his death should be atoned for, that a 
tomb should be erected to him, and that a cave 
(Palinurus, the modern Punta della Spartivento) 
should be called after him. (Virg. Aen. vi. 337, 
&c. ; Strab. vi. p.252.) [L. S.] 

PA'L LADAS (IIaAAd5as), the author of a 
large number of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
which some scholars consider the best in the col¬ 
lection, while others regard them as almost worth¬ 
less: their real characteristic is a sort of elegant 
mediocrity. Almost all that we know of the poet 
is gathered from the epigrams themselves. 

In the Vatican MS. he is called an Alexandrian. 
With regard to his time, he is mentioned by 
Tzetzes between Proclus and Agathias ( Proleg . ad 
Lycoph. p. 285, Muller); but a more exact indi¬ 
cation is furnished by one of his epigrams (No. 

115), in which he speaks of Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon, as still alive: now Hypatia was mur¬ 
dered in a.d. 415. [Hypatia]. He was a gram¬ 
marian ; but at some period he renounced the pro¬ 
fession, which he complains that his poverty had 
compelled him to follow: a quarrelsome wife 
afforded him another subject of bitter complaint in 
his verses (. Epig . 41—46 ; comp. 9, 14). The 
question has been raised whether he was a Chris¬ 
tian or a heathen; but his epigrams leave little 
doubt upon the subject. To say nothing of a 
caustic distich on the number of the monks, which 
a Christian might very well have written ( Ep. 84), 
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there is another epigram, the irony of which is 
manifest, in which he refers to statues of heathen 
deities being rescued from destruction by their 
conversion into the images of Christian saints, an 
important testimony, by the way, to the practice 
referred to ( Paralip. e Cod. Vat. No. 67., voL xiii. 
p.661, Jacobs; it is worthy of remark that the 
title is riaAAd&a rov ptrcwpov), But the clearest 
proof that he was not a Christian is furnished by 
his bitter epigram on the edict of Theodosius for 
the destruction of the pagan temples and idols 
(No. 70), the tone of which, and the reference of 
the last three lines, especially the middle one, it is 
impossible to mistake: — 

‘EAAtjWj lapev icrwoSwjutr'ot, 

ye/tpvv exoyres eAirltias r^Oapplvuv. 

dyfcrrpd^T} ydp iravra vvv rd irpaypara. 

Of the 147 epigrams in Brunck’s Analecta (vol. 

ii. pp. 406—438), the 22nd is ascribed in the Va¬ 
tican MS. to Lucian, and the 33rd to Ranis (but 
to Palladas in the Planudean Anthology) : on the 
other hand, there are to be added to the number., 
on the authority of the Vatican MS., the one 
which stands under the name of Themistius 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 404), the 96th of Lu- 
cillius (lb. p.337), the 442nd of the anonymous 
epigrams (Anal. vol. iii. p. 245), and those num¬ 
bered 67, 112—115, 132, and 206, in the Paralir 
pomena e Codice Vaticano. (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. iii. pp. 49, 112, 114—145, vol. iv. p. 212, 
vol. xiii. pp. 661, 687—689, 699, 741, 927, 928 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. pp. 485, 486.) [P. S.J 

PALLADIUM (naAAd5iov), is properly an 
image of Pallas Athena, but generally an ancient 
one, which was kept hidden and secret, and was 
revered as a pledge of the safety of the town or 
place where it existed. Among these ancient 
images of Pallas none is more celebrated than the 
Trojan Palladium, concerning which there was the 
following tradition. Athena was brought up by 
Triton ; and his daughter, Pallas, and Athena once 
were wrestling together for the sake of exercise. 
Zeus interfered in the struggle, and suddenly held 
the aegis before the face of Pallas. Pallas, while 
looking up to Zeus, was wounded by Athena, and 
died. Athena in her sorrow caused an image of 
the maiden to be made, round which she hung the 
aegis, and which she placed by the side of the 
image of Zeus. Subsequently when Electra, after 
being dishonoured, fled to this image, Zeus threw 
it down from Olympus upon the earth. It came 
down at Troy, where Ilus, who had just been 
praying to the god for a favourable omen for the 
building of the city, took it up, and erected a sanc¬ 
tuary to it. According to some, the image was 
dedicated by Electra, and according to others it 
was given by Zeus to Dardanus. The image itself 
is said to have been three cubits in height, its legs 
close together, and holding in its right band a spear, 
and in the left a spindle and a distaff. (Apollod, 

iii. 12. § 3 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest . 1129 ; Dio- 
nys. i. 69.) This Palladium remained at Troy 
until Odysseus and Diomedes contrived to carry it 
away, because the city could not be taken so long 
as it was in the possession of that sacred treasure. 
(Conon, Narr. 34 ; Virg. Aen. ii. 164, &c.) Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts Troy contained two Pal¬ 
ladia, one of which was carried off by Odysseus 
and Diomedes, and the other carried by Aeneas 
to Italy, or the one taken by the Greeks was a 
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mere imitation, while that which Aeneas brought 
to Italy was the genuine one. (Dionys. I. c. ; 
Paus. ii. 23. §5 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 421, &c.) But if 
we look away from this twofold Palladium, which 
was probably a mere invention to account for its 
existence in more than one place, several towns both 
in Greece and Italy claimed the honour of possess¬ 
ing the ancient Trojan Palladium ; as for example, 
Argos (Paus. ii. 23. § 5), and Athens, where it was 
believed that Diomedes, on his return from Troy, 
landed on the Attic coast at night, without know¬ 
ing what country it was. He accordingly began 
to plunder ; but Demophon, who hastened to pro¬ 
tect the country, took the Palladium from Dio- 
medes. (Paus. i. 28. § 9.) This Palladium at 
Athens, however, was different from another image 
of Pallas there, which was also called Palladium, and 
stood on the acropolis. (Paus. I c.) In Italy the 
cities of Rome, Lavinium, Luceria, and Siris likewise 
pretended to possess the Trojan Palladium. (Strab. 
vi. p. 264 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166, &c. ; Plut. Co¬ 
rot//. 20; Tac. Ann. xv. 41 ; Dionys. ii. 66.) 
Figures reminding us of the description we have of 
the Trojan Palladium are frequently seen in ancient 
works of art. [L. S.] 

PALLA'DIUS (IlaXAdSios), a Greek medical 
writer, some of whose works are still extant. No¬ 
thing is known of the events of his life, but, as he 
is commonly called 'larpoaotpurrijsy he is supposed 
to have gained that title by having been a professor 
of medicine at Alexandria. His date is also very 
uncertain ; Choulant places him in the fourth cen¬ 
tury after Christ ( Handb . der Biicherkunde fur 
die, Aeltere Medicin ), but most other writers in the 
seventh or eighth. All that can be pronounced 
with certainty is that he quotes Galen, and is him¬ 
self quoted by Rhazes, and must therefore have 
lived between the third and ninth centuries. We 
possess three works that are commonly attributed 
to him, viz. 1. ISx^Aia *is rb wepl 'h’yix&v 'I-mro- 
Kparovs , “ Scholia in Libram Hippocratis De Frac- 
turis 2. E is *Ektov rtSv 'Eiribvtpuwv 'Tir o/jlvtj/jlcl, 
“ In Sextum (Pseudo-Hippocratis) Epidemiorum 
Librum Commentarius and 3. Tlepl Uoperoiv 
(rivTopios ’Sovoxf/ts, “ De Febribus concisa Synop¬ 
sis.” His Commentaries on Hippocrates are in a 
great measure abridged from Galen, and of no par¬ 
ticular interest or value ; they appear to have been 
known to the Arabian writers, as he is mentioned 
among the Commentators on Hippocrates by the 
unknown author of the w Philosophorum Biblio¬ 
theca,” quoted by Casiri, Biblioth. Aralrico-Hisp, 
Escur. vol. i. p. 237. They have both of them 
come down to us imperfect. That on the work 
“ De Fracturis” was translated into Latin by Jac. 
Santalbinus, and first published by Foesius (Gr. 
and Lat.) in his edition of Hippocrates, Francof. 
1595, fol. (sect. vi. p. 196, &c.) ; it is also to be 
found (Gr. and Lat.) in the twelfth volume of 
Chartier’s Hippocrates and Galen, Paris, 1679, fol. 
The commentary on the sixth book of the Epi¬ 
demics was translated into Latin by J. P. Crassus, 
and published after his death by his son in the 
collection entitled “ Medici Antiqui Graeci,” &c. 
Basil. 1581, 4to.; the Greek text was published 
for the first time by F. R. Diet# in the second 
volume of his “ Scholia in Hippocratem et Gale- 
num,” Regim. Pruss. 1834, 8vo. The treatise on 
Fevers is a short work, consisting of thirty chap¬ 
ters, and treats of the causes, symptoms, and treat¬ 
ment of the different kinds of fever. It is taken 
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chiefly from Galen, and does not require any more 
special notice here. In most MSS. this work is 
attributed to Stephanus Alexandrinus or Theo- 
philus ; but, as it is probably the treatise referred to 
in the Commentary on the Epidemics (vi. 6, p. 164, 
ed. Dietz), it is tolerably certain that Palladius 
was the author. It was first published in Greek 
and Latin by J. Chartier, Paris, 1646, 4to. ; an 
improved edition, Gr. and Lat, with notes, was 
published by J. S. Bernard, Lugd. Bat. 1745,8vo. j 
and the Greek text alone is inserted in the first 
volume of J. L. Ideler's M Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores,” Berol. 1841, 8vo. (Bernard's 
Preface ; Freind’s Hist, of Physio; Sprengel’s 
Hist, de la Mid, ; Haller’s Biblioth. Medic. Pract.; 
Dietz's Preface ; Choulant's Handb. der Bucher - 
htnde fur die Aeltere Medicin.) [W. A. G.] 

PALLA'DIUS (TlaAXdSios), literary. 1. Of 
Alexandria. Caspar Barthius ( Adversar. lib. 
v. c. 3) has ascribed to Palladius of Alexan¬ 
dria the account of the discussion between Gre- 
gentius of Tephar and the Jew Herbanus, in the 
sixth century. [Gregentius.] (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 115.] 

2. Of Alexandria, called Iatrosophista, a 
Greek physician. [See above.] 

3. Of Asfona. [No. 7.] 

4. Chrysostomi Vitae Scriptor. [No. 7.] 

5. Epigrammaticus Poeta [Palladas], 

6. Ga lata, the Galatian. 

7. Of Helenopolis. The name of Palladius 
occurs repeatedly in the ecclesiastical and literary 
history of the early part of the fifth century. The 
difficulty is in determining whether these notices 
refer to one individual or to more. Wo include 
in this one article a notice of the author of the 
biographies usually termed the Lausiac History , 
the author of the life of Chrysostom, and the bishop 
of Helenopolis, and subsequently of Aspona, no¬ 
ticing, as we proceed, what grounds there are for 
belief or disbelief as to their being one and the 
same person. 

Palladius, who wrote the Lausiac History , states 
in the introduction, that he composed it in his 
fifty-third year ; and as there is reason to fix the 
date of the composition in a. d. 419 or 420, his 
birth may be placed in or about 367. He adds 
also, that it was the thirty-third year of his mo¬ 
nastic life, and the twentieth of his episcopate. It 
is this last date which furnishes the means of de¬ 
termining the others. The Latin versions of his 
history (c, 41, Meurs., 43. Bibl. Pat.) make him 
reply to a question of Joannes of Lycopolis, an 
eminent Egyptian solitary, that he was a Galatian, 
and a companion or disciple (ex sodalitate) of Eva- 
grius of Pontus. But the passage is wanting in 
the Greek text, and that not, as Tillemont thinks, 
from an error or omission of the printer, for the 
omission is found both in the text of Meursius 
(c. 41) and that of the Bibliotheca Pairum (c. 43) ; 
so that the statement is not free from doubt. In two 
other places he refers to his being a long time in 
Galatia (c. 64, Meurs., c. 113, Bibl. Pair.), and 
being at Ancyra (c. 98. Meurs., c. 114, Bibl. Patr.\ 
but these passages do not prove that he was bom 
there, for he was in that province in the latter part 
of his life. He embraced a solitary life, as already 
observed, at the age of twenty, which, if his birth 
was in a. d. 367, would be in a. d. 387. The 
places of his residence, at successive periods, can 
only be conjectured from incidental notices in the 
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Lausiao History, TiUemont places at the com¬ 
mencement of his ascetic career his abode with 
Eipidius of Cappadocia, in some caverns of Mount 
Lucas, near the banks of the Jordan (c. 70, Meurs., 
106, Bibl. Patr .), and his residence at Bethlehem, 
and other places in Palestine. He supposes that 
it was at this time that he saw several other saints 
who dwelt in that country, and among them, per¬ 
haps (for Palladius does not directly say that he 
knew him personally), St. Jerome, of whom his 
impressions, derived chiefly, if not wholly, from 
the representations of Posidonius, were by no 
means favourable (c. 42, 50, Meurs., 78, 124, Bibl. 
Patr.). Palladius first visited Alexandria in the 
second consulship of the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, i. e. in A. D. 388 (c. 3, Meurs., ], Bibl. 
Patr.\ and by the advice of Isidorus, a presbyter 
of that city, placed himself under the instruction 
of Dorotheus, a solitary, whose mode of life was 
so hard and austere that Palladius was obliged, by 
sickness, to leave him, without completing the three 
years which he had intended to stay (c. 4, Meurs., 
2, BiH . Patr.) He remained for a short time in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, and then resided for 
a year among the solitaries in the mountains of 
the desert of Nitria, who amounted to five thou¬ 
sand (c. 9, Meurs., 6, Bibl. Patr.\ of whose place 
of abode and manner of life he gives a description 
(ibid.). From Nitria he proceeded further into the 
wilderness, to the district of the cells, where he 
arrived the year after the death of Macarius the 
Egyptian, which occurred in a. d. 390 or 391. 
[Macarius, No. 1.] Here he remained nine 
years, three of which he spent as the companion 
of Macarius the younger, the Alexandrian [Maca¬ 
rius, No. 2], and was for a time the companion 
and disciple of Evagrius of Pontus [Evagrius, 
No. 4], who was charged with entertaining Ori- 
genistic opinions. [Origenes.] How long he re¬ 
mained with Evagrius is not known (c. 21, 22,29, 
Meurs., c. 19,20,29, Bibl. Pair.). But he did not 
confine himself to one spot: he visited cities, or 
villages, or deserts, for the purpose of conversing 
with men of eminent holiness, and his history 
bears incidental testimony to the extent of his 
travels. The Thebaid or Upper Egypt, as far as 
Tabenna [Pachomius], and Syene, Lybia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and even Rome and Cam¬ 
pania, and as he vaguely and boastfully states, the 
whole Roman empire, were visited by him, and 
that almost entirely on foot (c. 2, Meurs., Prooem. 
in Bibl. Patr. pp. 897, 898). 

In consequence of severe illness, Palladius was 
sent by the other solitaries to Alexandria, and 
from that city, by the advice of his physicians, he 
went to Palestine, and from thence into Bithynia, 
where, as he somewhat mysteriously adds, either 
by human desire or the will of God, he was or¬ 
dained bishop. He gives neither the date of his 
appointment nor the name of his bishopric, but 
intimates that it was the occasion of great trouble 
to him, so that, “ while hidden for eleven months 
in a gloomy cell,” he remembered a prophecy of 
the holy recluse, Joannes of Lycopolis, who, three 
years before Palladius was taken ill and sent to 
Alexandria, had foretold both his elevation to the 
episcopacy and his consequent troubles. As he 
was present with Evagrius of Pontus, about the 
time of his death (c. 86, Bibl. Patr.\ which pro¬ 
bably' occurred in a. d. 399 [Evagrius, No. 4], 
he could not have left Egypt till that year, nor can 
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we well place his ordination as bishop before A. o. 
400. 

All the foregoing particulars relate to the author 
of the Lausiao History , from the pages of which 
the notices of them are gleaned. Now we learn 
from Photius ( Biblioth. Cod. 57), that in the Synod 
“ of the Oak,” at which Joannes or John Chrysos¬ 
tom was condemned [Chrysostomus], and which 
was held in a. d. 403, one of the charges against 
him related to the ordination of a Palladius, bishop 
of Helenopolis, in Bithynia, a follower of the opi¬ 
nions of Origen. The province in which the dio¬ 
cese was situated, the Origenist opinions (probably 
imbibed from or cherishod by Evagrius of Pontus), 
and the intimation of something open to objection 
in his ordination, compared with the ambiguous 
manner in which the author of the Lausiao History 
speaks of his elevation, are, we think, conclusive 
as to the identity of the historian with Palladius 
of Helenopolis. He is doubtless the Palladius 
charged by Epiphanius ( Epistol. ad Joan. Jerosol, 
apud Hieronymi Opera , vol. i. coL252,ed. Vallars.), 
and by Jerome himself (Prooem. in Dial. adv. Pe- 
lagianos) with Origenism. Tillemont vainly at¬ 
tempts to show that Palladius the Origenist was 
a different person from the bishop of Helenopolis. 
Assuming this identity, we may place his elevation 
to the episcopacy in a. d. 400, in which year he was 
present in a synod held by Chrysostom at Con¬ 
stantinople, and was sent into Proconsular Asia to 
procure evidence on a charge against the bishop of 
Ephesus. (Pallad. Dial, de Vita S. Joan. Chrys. 
p. 131.) The deposition of Chrysostom involved 
Palladius also in troubles, to which, as we have 
seen, he refers in his Lausiao History. Chrysostom, 
in his exile, wrote to “ Palladius the bishop ” 
(Epistol. cxiii. Opera , vol. iii. p. 655, ed. Benedictin., 
p. 790, ed. Bened. secund. Paris, 1838, &c.), ex¬ 
horting him to continue in prayer, for which his se¬ 
clusion gave him opportunity ; and from this notice 
we could derive, if needful, a farther proof of the 
identity of the two Palladii, since the historian, as 
we have seen, speaks of his concealment for “ eleven 
months in a gloomy cell.” 

Fearful of the violence of his enemies, Palladius 
of Helenopolis fled to Rome (Dialog, de Vita 
S. Chrysosi. c. 3. p. 26, and Hist. Lausiao , c. 121, 
Bibl. Patr.) in A. d. 405 ; and it was probably 
at Rome that he received the letter of encourage¬ 
ment addressed to him and the other fugitive 
bishops, Cyriacus of Synnada, Alysius, or Eulysius 
of the Bithynian Apameia, and Demetrius of 
Pessinus. (Chrys. Epistol. cxlviii. Opera , vol. iii. 
p. 686, ed. Benedictin., p. 827, ed. Benedict, se¬ 
cund.) It was probably at this time that Palladitos 
became acquainted with the monks of Rome and 
Campania. When some bishops and presbyters 
of Italy were delegated by the Western emperor 
Honorius, the pope, Innocentius I. [Innocentius], 
and the bishops of the Western Church generally, 
to protest to the Eastern emperor Arcadius against 
the banishment of Chrysostom, and to demand the 
assembling of a new council in his case, Palladius 
and his fellow-exiles returned into the East, appa¬ 
rently as members of the delegation. But their 
return was ill-timed and unfortunate: they were 
arrested on approaching Constantinople, and both 
delegates and exiles were confined at Athyra in 
Thrace ; and then the four returning fugitives were 
banished to separate and distant places, Palladius 
to the extremity of Upper Egypt, in the vicinity 
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of the Blemmyes. ( Dial, de Vita Ch.ryso$t, c. 4,19, 
pp. 30, &c., 192, &c.) Tillemont supposes that 
after the death of Theophilus of Alexandria, the 
great enemy of Chrysostom (a. d. 412), Palladius 
obtained some relaxation of his punishment, though 
he was not allowed to return to Helenopolis, or 
to resume his episcopal functions. He places in the 
interval between 412 and 420, when the Lausiao 
History was written, a residence of four years at 
Antinoe or Antinoopolis, in the Thebaid (c. 81, 
Meurs., 96, Bibl. Pair .), and of three years in the 
Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem (c. 63, Meurs., 
103, Bibl. Pair.), as well as the visits which Palla¬ 
dius paid to many parts of the East. After a time 
he was restored to his bishopric of Helenopolis, 
from which he was translated to that of Aspona 
or Aspuna in Galatia (Socrat. vii. 36): but the 
dates both of his restoration and his translation 
cannot be fixed: they probably took place after the 
healing of the schism occasioned by Chrysostom’s 
affair, in a. d. 417, and probably after the com¬ 
position of the Lausiao History , in a. d. 419 or 
420. Palladius was probably dead before a. d. 
431, when, in the third General (first Ephesian) 
Council, the see of Aspona was held by another 
person. He appears to have held the bishopric of 
Aspona only a short time, as he is currently desig¬ 
nated from Helenopolis. 

The works ascribed to Palladius are the follow¬ 
ing : 'H 7r pds liavowva rov npamdairov loropla 
irfpitxovaa 1 8touy oalu v tt art pay. Ad Lausum 
PraejXisitum Historia , quae Sanctorum Patrum 
vitas comp/ectitur , usually cited as Historia Lausiaca, 
“ the Lausiao History .” This work contains bio¬ 
graphical notices or characteristic anecdotes of a 
number of ascetics, with whom Palladius was per¬ 
sonally acquainted, or concerning whom he received 
information from those who had known them per¬ 
sonally. Though its value is diminished by the 
records of miracles and other marvels to which the 
author’s credulity (the characteristic, however, of 
his age and class rather than of the individual) led 
him to give admission, it is curious and interesting 
as exhibiting the prevailing religious tendencies of 
the time, and valuable as recording various facts 
relating to eminent men. Sozoraen has borrowed 
many anecdotes from this work, but without avow¬ 
edly citing it. Socrates, who mentions the work 
( H. E. iv. 23), describes the author as a monk, a 
disciple of Evagrius of Pontus, and Btates that he 
fiourished soon after the death of Valens. The 
date, and the absence of any reference to his epis¬ 
copal dignity, might induce a suspicion that the 
author and the bishop were two different persons ; 
but the coincidences are too many to allow the 
casual and inaccurate notice of Socrates to out¬ 
weigh them. The Lausus or Lauson (the name is 
written both ways, Aavaos and Aadawv), to whom, 
the work is addressed, was chamberlain (npatird- 
triros rov koit&vos, praepositus cubiculo), appa¬ 
rently to the Emperor Theodosius the Younger. 
The Historia Lausiaca was repeatedly translated 
into Latin at an early period. There are extant 
three ancient translations, one ascribed by Heribert 
Rosweyd, but improperly, to Rufinus, who died 
before the work was written ; and two others, the 
authors of which are not known j beside a compa¬ 
ratively modern version by Gentianus Hervetus. 
The first printed edition of the work was in one 
of the ancient Latin versions, which appeared 
in the infancy of the typographic art in the Vitae 
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Patrum , printed three times without mark of year 
or place, or printer’s name. It was reprinted in 
the Prototypus Veteris Ecclesiae of Theodoricus 
Loher a Stratis, fol. Cologn. 1547. The version 
ascribed by Rosweyd to Rufinus had also been 
printed many times before it appeared in the firet 
edition of the Vitae Patrum of that editor, foL 
Antwerp, a. d. 1615. The remaining ancient Latin 
version, with several other pieces, was printed 
under the editorial care of Faber Stapulensis, fol. 
Paris, 1504, under the following title: Paradyeus 
Heraclidis (Panzer, Annal.Typ. voL vii. p. 510), 
or more fully Heraclidis Eremitae Liber qui dtcitur 
Paradisus, sen Palladii Galatae Historia Lausiaca. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graeo. vol.x. p. 194.) The first 
edition of the Greek text, but a very imperfect one, 
was that of Meursius, who added notes, small 4to. 
Leyden, 1616. Another edition of the Greek 
text, fuller than that of Meursius, was contained in 
the Auctarium of Fronto Ducaeus, vol. ii. fol. Paris, 
1624, with the version of Hervetus, which had 
been first published 4to. Paris, J 555, and had been 
repeatedly reprinted in the successive editions of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, the Vitae Patrum of Ros¬ 
weyd, and elsewhere. The Greek text and ver¬ 
sion were reprinted from th e Auctarium of Ducaeus, 
in the editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum, fol. Paris, 
1644 and 1654. Our references are to the edition 
of 1654. Some additional chapters are given in 
the Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta of Cotelerius, 
vol. iii. 4to. Paris, 1686. It is probable that the 
printed text is still very defective, and that large 
additions might be made from MSS. 

2. AtaAoyos laropiuds YlaAAadiov 'EAtvov- 
TrSAews yfvdpcvos Trpds Qtdtiwpov 5idsoi'or 'PcSpys, 
irtpl 0iov k a\ iroAntias rov pauaplov *1 wdvvou 
imaudirov Kavoravr iv&trhAcus rov Xpv<roor6pov. 
Dialogue Historians Palladii episcopi Helenopolis 
cum Theodoro ecclesiae Romanae diacono , de vita et 
conversation Beati Joannis Chrysostomi, episcopi 
Constantinopolis. This inaccurate title of the work 
misled many into the belief that it was really by 
Palladius of Helenopolis, to whom indeed, not only 
on account of his name, but as having been an 
exile at Rome for his adherence to Chrysostom, it 
was naturally enough ascribed. Photius calls the 
writer a bishop (Bibl. cod. 96. sub init.), and 
Theodorus of Trimithus, a Greek writer of uncer¬ 
tain date, distinctly identifies him with the author 
of the Historia Lausiaca. A more attentive exa¬ 
mination, however, has shown that the author 
of the Diulogus was a different person from the 
bishop, and several years older, though he was 
his companion and fellow-sufferer in the delegation 
from the W estern emperor and church on behalf of 
Chrysostom, which occasioned the imprisonment and 
exile of the bishop. Bigotius thinks that the work 
was published anonymously; but that the author 
having intimated in the work that he was a bishop 
was mistakenly identified with Palladius, and the 
title of the work in the MS. given accordingly. The 
Dialogue de Vita S. Chrysostomi first appeared in a 
Latin version by Ambrosius Camaldulensis, or the 
Camaldolite, 8vo. Venice, 1532 (or 1583), and 
was reprinted at Paris and in the Vitae Sanctorum 
of Lipomannus, and in the Latin editions of 
Chrysostom’s works. The Greek text was pub¬ 
lished by Emericus Bigotius, with a valuable preface 
and a new Latin version by the editor, with seve¬ 
ral other pieces, 4to. Paris, 1680, and was reprinted 
4 to. Paris, 1738. Tillemont, assuming that the 
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author of the Dialogue was called Palladios, thinks 
he may have been the person to whom Athanasius 
wrote in a. d. 371 or 372. 3. n«pl rdSy rrjs 'lydlas 
$0y£y Kal reSy Bpay/udvay, De Gentibus Indiae et 
Bragmanibus. This work is, in several MSS., 

ascribed to Palladius of Helenopolis, and in one 
MS. is subjoined to the Historia Lausiaca . It 
was first published with a Latin version, but with¬ 
out the author’s name, in the IJber Gnomologicus 
of JoachimusCamerarius,8vo. Leipsic, without date, 
according to Fabricius, but placed Sy Niceron (Mi- 
moires, vol. xix. p.l 12),in 1571. It was again printed, 
and this time under the name of Palladius, together 
with “ S. Ambrosius De Moribus Brachmanorum 
and “ Anonymus, De Bragmanibus ” by Sir Edward 
Bisse (Bissaeus), Clarenceux King of Arms, 4to., 
London, 1665. Some copies were printed on large 
paper in folio. The editor was evidently ignorant 
of the work having been published by Camerarius, 
and consequently gave a new Latin version, which iB 
not considered equal to that of his predecessor. The 
authorship of Palladius is doubted by Cave, and de¬ 
nied by Oudin. Lambecius ( DeBiblioth . Caesarae a, 
vol. v. p. 181, ed. Kollar) ascribes the work to Pal¬ 
ladius of Methone. [No. 9.] All that can be 
gathered from the work itself, is that the author 
was a Christian (passim), and lived while the Ro¬ 
man empire was yet in existence (p. 7, ed. Biss.), 
a mark of time, however, of little value, as the 
Byzantine empire retained to the last the name of 
Roman ; and that he visited the nearest parts of 
India in company with Moses, bishop of Adula, a 
place on the borders of Egypt and Aethiopia. If 
this be the Moses mentioned by Socrates (//. E. 
iv. 36) and Sozomen ( H.E . vi. 38), he lived rather 
too early for Palladius of Helenopolis to have been 
his companion, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the latter ever visited India, so that the work 
De Gentibus Indiae is probably ascribed to him 
without reason. The supposed work of St. Am¬ 
brose, published by Bisse, is repudiated by the 
Benedictine editors of that father, and has been 
shown by Kollar to be a free translation of the 
work ascribed to Palladius. (Cave, Hist. Lift, ad 
ann. 401, vol. i. p.376, fol. Oxford, 1740—43 ; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graec . vol. i. p. 727, vol. viii. 
p. 456, vol. x. p. 98, &c. ; Oudin, Comment, de 
Scriptor. Eccles. vol. i. col. 908, &c.; Tillemont, 
Memoir w, vol. xi. p, 500, &c.; Vossius, De Histo- 
ricis Graecis, lib. ii. c. 19.) 

8. Iatrosophista, of Alexandria. [See above.] 

9. Of Methone, a sophist or rhetorician, was 
the son of Palladius, and lived in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. He wrote, (1) Uspi ruv napd 
'Pa Galois ioprwv , De Romanorum Festis; (2.) Ata- 
\4£*is, Disputationes ; and (3.) A 6yot Bid<popoi, 
*0\vpiriaK6s, irayrjyvpiKds, titKavinds, Orationes Di¬ 
verse*, Olympiaca, Panegyrica, Judicialis (Suida9, 
8. v. IIa\Aa3ior ; Eudocia ’Iwvtd, Violetum, 8. v. Ua\- 
\dSios 6 ‘Prirojp, apud Villoison, Anecdot. Graec. 
p. 352). It is probable that what Suidas and Eudocia 
describe as Orationes Diversae are the MsAstcu Sid- 
<popoi, Eacercitationes Diversae, which Photius ( Bibl. 
codd. 132—135) had read, and which he describes 
as far superior in every respect to those of the rhe¬ 
toricians Aphthonius [AphthoniusJ, Eusebius, 
and Maximus, of Alexandria. Lambecius ascribed, 
but without reason, to this Palladius the work De 
Gentibus India*, &c., published under the name of 
Palladius of Helenopolis [No. 7]. This Palladius 
of Methone must not be confounded with the Latin 
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rhetorician Palladius, the friend of Symmachus, 
mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris (Symmach. 
Epistol. passim ; Sidon. Epistol . lib. v. ep. 10). (Fa¬ 
bric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 135, vol. x. pp. 113,716, 
&c.; Vossius, De Historicis Graec. lib. iv. c. 18.) 

10. Porta. In various collections of the minor 
Latin poets is a short Lyric poem, Allegoria Orphei, 
in the same measure as Horace’s ode “ Solvitur acris 
hiems,” &c. Wernsdorf who has given it in his 
Poetae Latini Minoree, vol. iii. p. 396, distinguishes 
(ibid. p. 342, &c.) the author of it from Palladius 
Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus, the writer on Agri¬ 
culture ; and is disposed to identify him with 
the rhetorician Palladius who lived in the reign 
of Theodosius the Great, and to whom many 
of the letters of Symmachus are addressed. He 
thinks that he may perhaps be the Palladius to 
whom his father, Julius Nicephoros, erected a mo¬ 
nument, with the inscription, given by Gruter and 
others — 

“ Ut te, Palladi, raptum flevere Camoenae, 
Fleverunt populi, quos continet Ostia dia.” 

If these conjectures are well founded, it may be 
gathered that Palladius was the son of a rhetorician, 
or at least sprung from a family which had pro¬ 
duced some rhetoricians of eminence ; that he was 
originally himself a rhetorician, but had been called 
to engage in public life, and held the praefecture or 
some other office in the town and port of Ostia. He 
is perhaps also the Palladius mentioned by Sidonius 
Apollinaris (lib. v. Epist. 10). Wernsdorf also iden¬ 
tifies him with the Palladius “ Poeta Scholasticus,” 
several of whose verses are given in the Anthologia 
of Burmann: viz. Epitaphium Ciceronis, lib. v. ii. 
161, Argumentum in Ae.neidos ii. 195, Epitaphia 
Virgilii, ii. 197, 198, De Rations Fabulae , iii. 75, 
De Ortu Solis , v. 7, De Iride, v. 25, De Signis Coe- 
lestibus, v. 31, De Quatuor Tempestatibus , v. 58, De 
Amne Glacie Concreto, v. 97. (Burmann, Aniholog. 
Latina , U. cc.; Wernsdorf, Poetae Latini Minores , 
U. cc. ; Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Injim. Latinit. vol. v. 
p. 191, ed. Mansi.) 

11. Rhetor. [No. 9, 10.] 

12. Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus, a writer 
on agriculture. [See below.] 

13. Scotorum Episcopus. In the Chrttnicon 
of Prosper Aquitanus, under the consulship of 
Bassus and Antiochus (a. d. 431), this passage oc¬ 
curs, M Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur 
a papa Coelestino Palladius, et primus episcopus 
mittitur.” In another work of the same writer 
(Contra Collatorem , c. 21, § 2), speaking of Coeles- 
tine’s exertions to repress the doctrines of Pe- 
lagius, ho says, “ Ordinato Scotis episcopo, dum 
Romanam insulam studet servare Catholicam, 
fecit etiam barbaram Christianam.” (Opera, col. 
363, ed. Paris, 1711.) To these meagre notices, 
the only ones found in contemporary writers (un¬ 
less, with some, we refer to the conversion of the 
Scoti the lines of Prosper De Ingratis, vss. 330— 
332), the chroniclers and historians of the middle 
age8 have added a variety of contradictory parti¬ 
culars, so that it is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
extract the true facts of Palladius’ history. It has 
been a matter of fierce dispute between the Irish 
and the Scots, to which of them Palladius was 
sent; but the usage of the word “ Scoti,” in 
Prosper’s time, and the distinction drawn by him 
between w insulam Romanam” and w insulam bar- 
bamm,” seem to determine the question in favour 
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of the Irish. This solution leads, however, to 
another difficulty. According to Prosper, Palladius 
converted the Irish, “ fecit barbaram (sc. insulam) 
Christianara ; ” while the united testimony of ec¬ 
clesiastical antiquity ascribes the conversion of 
Ireland to Patricius (St. Patrick), who was a little 
later than Palladius. But possibly the success of 
Palladius, though for from bearing out the state¬ 
ment of Prosper, may have been greater than sub¬ 
sequent writers, zealous for the honour of St. 
Patrick, and seeking to exaggerate his success by 
extenuating that of his predecessors, were will¬ 
ing to allow. There is another difficulty, arising 
from an apparent contradiction between the two 
passages in Prosper, one of which ascribes to 
Palladius the conversion of the island, while the 
other describes him as being sent “ ad Scotos in 
Christo credentesbut this seeming contradic¬ 
tion may be reconciled by the supposition that 
Palladius had visited the island and made some 
converts, before being consecrated and again sent 
out as their bishop. This supposition accounts 
for a circumstance recorded by Prosper, that 
“ Florentio et Dionysio Coss.” i.e. in A. d. 429, 
Palladius, while yet only a deacon, prevailed on 
Pope Coelestine to send out Germanus of Auxerre 
[Germanus, No. 6.] to stop the progress of Pe- 
lagianism in Britain: which indicates on the part 
of Palladius a knowledge of the state of the 
British islands, and an interest in them, such as 
a previous visit would be likely to impart. The 
various statements of the mediaeval writers have 
been collected by Usher in his Britannicar. Ec- 
clesiur. Antiq. c. xvi. p. 799, &c. See also J. B. 
Sollerius, De S. Palladio in the Acta Sanctor . Jul. 
vol. ii. p. 286, &c. Palladius is commemorated as 
a saint by the Irish Romanists on the 27th Jan.: 
by those of Scotland on July 6'th. His shrine, or 
reputed shrine, at Fordun, in the Meams, in Scot¬ 
land, was regarded before the Reformation with 
the greatest reverence ; and various localities in 
the neighbourhood are still pointed out as con¬ 
nected with his history. Jocelin, of Furness, a 
monkish writer of the twelfth century states, in 
his life of St. Patrick ( Acta Sanctor. Martii , vol. ii. 
p. 545 ; Julii, vol. ii. p. 289), that Palladius, dis¬ 
heartened by his little success in Ireland, crossed 
over into Great Britain, and died in the territory of 
the Piets ; a statement which, supported as it is by 
the local traditions of Fordun, may be received as 
containing a portion of truth. The mediaeval 
writers have, in some instances, strangely con¬ 
founded Palladius, the apostle of the Scoti, with 
Palladius of Helenopolis ; and Trithemius (De 
Scriptor. Eccles. c. 133), and even Baronins ( Anna!. 
Eccles. ad ann. 429. § 8), who is followed by Pos- 
sevino, make the former to be the author of the 
Dialogue de Vita Ckrysostomi . Baronius, also, as¬ 
cribes to him (ibid.) Liber contra Pelagianos , Ho- 
miliarum Liber units, and Ad Coelestinum Episto- 
] arum Lifter units, and other works written in 
Greek. For these statements he cites the au¬ 
thority of Trithemius, who however mentions only 
the Dialogue . It is probable that the statement 
rests on the very untrustworthy authority of Bale 
(Bale, Script Itlustr. Maj. Britann. cent. xiv. 6; 
Usher, l.c.\ Sollerius L c.; Tillemont, Mem. vol. 
xiv. p. 154, &c. p. 737 ; Fabricius, Bibl. Med. 
et Infiat Latinit. voL v. ,p. 191.) 

14. Of Svbdra, in Pamphylia. Prefixed to the 
Ancoraius of Epiphanius of Salamis or Constantia 
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J [Epiphanius], is a Letter of Palladius to that 
father. It is headed *Eir«rroAi) ypatf>u<ra rrapd 
UaWadiov rrjs avrijs Tr6\toos Sovlbpwv iroKtrevo- 
psvov nal chrooTaAe?<ra irpbs rdv <xvt6v &yiov 
'Eirupavtov aiTijaavros /cal avrov irepl rwv ai)rwv, 
Palladii ejusdem Suedrorum urbis civis ad Sanctum 
Epiphanium Epistola, qua idem ab eo postulat , i. e. 
in which he seconds the request made by certain 
Presbyters of Suedra (whose letter precedes that 
of Palladius) that Epiphanius would answer cer¬ 
tain questions respecting the Trinity of which the 
Ancoratus contains the solution. (Epiphanius, 
Opera, vol. ii. p. 3. ed. Petav. fol. Paris, 1622 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 114.) [J.C.M.] 

PALLA'DIUS, RUTI'LIUS TAURUS 
AEMILIA'NUS, the author of a treatise De Re 
Rustica , in the form of a Farmer's Calendar, the 
various operations connected with agriculture and a 
rural life being arranged in regular order, according 
to the seasons in which they ought to be per¬ 
formed. It is comprised in fourteen books: the 
first is introductory, the twelve following contain 
the duties of the twelve months in succession, com¬ 
mencing with January ; the last is a poem, in 
eighty-five elegiac couplets, upon the art of graft¬ 
ing ( De Insitione) ; each of these books, with the 
exception of the fourteenth, is divided into short 
sections distinguished by the term Tituli instead 
of the more usual designation Capita, a circum¬ 
stance which is by some critics regarded as a proof 
that the author belongs to a late period. What 
that period may have been scholars have toiled 
hard to discover. The first writer by whom Pal¬ 
ladius is mentioned is Isidorus of Seville, who 
refers to him twice, simply as Aemilianus (Oriy. 
xvii. 1. § 1, 10. § 8), the name under which he is 
spoken of by CasBiodorus also ( Divin. Led. c. 28). 
Barthius supposes him to be the eloquent Gaulish 
youth Palladius, to whose merits Rutilius pays so 
warm a compliment in his Itinerary (i. 207), while 
Wernsdorf, advancing one step farther into the 
realms of fancy {Poet. Lai. Min. vol. v. pars i. 
p. 551), imagines that he may have been adopted 
by Rutilius, an idea which, however, he afterwards 
abandoned (vol. vi. p. 20), and rested satisfied with 
assigning him to the age of Valentinian or Theo¬ 
dosius. The internal evidence is by no means so 
copious as to compensate for the want of informa¬ 
tion from without. The style, without being bar¬ 
barous, is such as would justify us in bringing the 
writer down as low as the epoch fixed by Werns- 
dorf, although he might with equal propriety be 
placed two centuries earlier; but the controversy 
seems to have recently received a new light from 
the researches of Count Burtolommeo Borghesi, who, 
in a memoir published among the Transactions of 
the Turin Academy (vol. xxxviii. 1835), has 
pointed out that Pasiphilus, the person to whom 
in all probability Palladius dedicates his fourteenth 
book, was praefect of the city in a. d. 355. We 
gather from his own words (iv. 10. § 16), that he 
was possessed of property in Sardinia and in the 
teri'itorium Neapolitanuin, wherever that may have 
been, and that he had himself practised horticulture 
in Italy (iv. 10. §24), but the expressions from 
which it has been inferred he was a native of Gaul 
(i. 13. § 1, vii.2. §2) by no means justify such a 
conclusion. Although evidently not devoid of a 
practical acquaintance with his subject, a consider¬ 
able portion of the whole work is taken directly 
from Columella; in all that relates to gardening, and 
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especially to the management of fruit trees he was 
deeply indebted to Gargiliua Martialis; various 
recipes are extracted from the Greeks consulted by 
the compilers of the 44 Geoponica,’’ and the chap¬ 
ters connected with architectural details are mere 
compendinms of Vitruvius. Palladius seems to 
have been very popular in the middle ages, a fact 
established by the great variety of readings afforded 
by different MSS., since these discrepancies prove 
that the text must have been very frequently 
transcribed, and by the circumstance that nearly 
the whole of the treatise is to be found included in 
the well-known “Speculum” of Vincentius of 
Beauvais. The nanae, as given at the head of this 
article, appears at full length both at the beginning 
and at the end of the Vatican Codices. 

Palladius was first printed by Jenson in the 
44 Hei Rusticae Scriptores,” fol. Venet. 1472, and 
from that time forward was included in nearly all 
the collections of writers upon agricultural topics. 
The best editions are those contained in the 44 Scrip- 
tores Rei Rusticae veteres Latini ” of Gesner, 2 
vols. 4to. Lips. 1735, reprinted with additions and 
corrections by Ernesti in 1773, and in the 44 Scrip- 
tores Rei Rusticae ” of Schneider, 4 vols. 8vo. Lips. 
1794, in which the text underwent a complete 
revision, and appears under a greatly amended form. 

There are translations into English by Thomas 
Owen, 8vo. London 1803, into German along with 
Columella by Maiua, fol. Magdeb. 1612, into 
French by Jean Darces, 8vo. Pnrjs, 1553, into 
Italian by Marino, 4to. Sien. 1526, by Nicolo di 
Arigtotile detto Zoppino, 4to. Vineg. 1528, by San¬ 
sovino, 4to. Vineg. 1560, and by Zanotti, 4to. 
Veron. 1810. [W.R.] 

PALLA'NTIA, a daughter of Evander, was 
Moved by Hpracles, and said to be buried on the 
Palatine hill at Rome, which derived its name 
from her. (Serv. ad Am. viii. 51.) Evander him¬ 
self, being a grandson of Pallas, is also called Pal- 
lantius. (Ov. Fast. v. 647.) [L. S.J 

PALLA'NTIAS, a patronymic by which Au¬ 
rora, the daughter of the giant Pallas, is some¬ 
times designated. (Ov. Met. iv. 373, vi. 567, ix. 
420.) Pallantias also occurs as a variation for 
Pallas, the surname of Athena. (Anthol. Palat. vi. 
247.) [L.S.] 

PALLAS (IlaAAaj). 1. A son of Crius and 
Eurybia^ was one of the Titans, and brother of 
Astraeus and Perses. He was married to Styx, 
by whom he became the father of Zelus, Cratos, 
Bia, and Nice. (Hes. Theog. 376, 383 ; Paus. vii. 
26. § 5, viii. 18, § 1 ; Apollod. i. 2. §§ 2, 4.) 

2. A son of Megamedes, and father of Selene. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Merc. 100.) 

3. A giant, who, in the fight with the gods, was 
slain by Athena, and flayed by her. (Apollod. 
i. 6. § 2.) 

4. A son of Lycaon, and grandfather of Evan¬ 
der, is said to have founded the town of Pallantium 
in Arcadia, where statues were erected both to 
Pallas and Evander. (Paus. viii 3. § 1, 44. § 5.) 
Servius {ad Am. viii. 54) calls him a son of 
Aegeus, and states that being expelled by his bro¬ 
ther Theseus, he emigrated into Arcadia ; and Dio¬ 
nysius of Halicarnassus (L 33) confounds him with 
Pallas, the son of Crius. 

5. According to some traditions, the father of 
Athena, who slew him as he was on the point of 
violating her. (Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 23 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 355.) 
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6. A son of Heracles by Dyna, the daughter of 
Evander ; from her some derived the name of the 
Palatine hill at Rome. (Dionys. i. 32.) 

7. A son of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas, was 
slain by the Rutulian Tumus. (Virg. Aen. viii. 
104, 514, xi. 140, &c.) 

8. A son of the Athenian king Pandion, and 

accordingly a brother of Aegeus, Nisus, and Lycus, 
was slain by Theseus. The celebrated family of 
the Pallantidae at Athens traced their origin up 
to this Pallas. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 5 ; Paus. i. 22. 
§ 2, 28. § 10 ; Plut. Tkes. 3 ; Eurip. Hippol. 
35.) [L. S.] 

PALLAS (IlaAAds), a surname of Athena. In 
Homer this name always appears united with the 
name Athena, as IlaXAds 'AQijrri or IlaAAclj ’A 6r)- 
valy ; but in later writers we also find Pallas alone 
instead of Athena. (Pind, Ol. v. 21.) Plato (Oo- 
tyl. p. 406) derives the surname from vdKAeiv y to 
brandish, in reference to the goddess brandishing 
the sp^ar or aegis, whereas Apollodorus (i. 6. § 2) 
derives it from the giant Pallas, who was Blain by 
Athena. But it is more probable that Pallas is 
the same word as 7rcfAAa£, i. e. a virgin or maiden. 
(Comp. Tzetz. ad Lyc. 355.) Another female 
Pallas, described as a daughter of Triton, is men¬ 
tioned under Palladium. [L. S]. 

PALLAS, a freedman of the emperor Claudius, 
and one of his greatest favourites. He was ori¬ 
ginally the slave of Antonia, the mother of Claudius, 
and is first mentioned in a. d. 31, when Antonia 
entrusted to him the responsible commission of 
carrying a letter to the emperor Tiberius, in which 
she disclosed the ambitions projects of Sejanus, and 
in consequence of which the all-powerful minister 
was put to death. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7. § 6). 
The name of Pallas does not occur during the 
reign of Caligula, but on the accession of Claudius, 
whose property he had become by the death of 
Antonia, and who had meantime manumitted him, 
he played an important part in public affairs. 
Along with Narcissus and Callistus, two other 
freedmen, he administered the affairs of the em¬ 
pire, but Narcissus had more energy and resolution 
than the other two, and consequently took the 
leading part in the government during the early 
part of Claudius’ reign. When they saw that the 
death of Messalina, the wife of the emperor, was 
necessary to their own security, Narcissus alone 
had the courage to carry it into execution [Nar¬ 
cissus] ; Pallas was afraid to take any decisive 
step. The consequence was, that after the execu¬ 
tion of the empress, the influence of Narcissus be¬ 
came superior to that of Callistus and Pallas, but 
the latter soon recovered his former power. The 
question now was, whom the weak-minded emperor 
should marry, and each of the three freedmen had 
a different person to propose. Pallas was fortunate 
enough to advocate the claims of Agrippina, who 
actually admitted the freedman to her embraces in 
order to purchase his support; and upon the mar¬ 
riage of Agrippina to the emperor in a.d. 50, 
Pallas shared in the good fortune of his candidate. 
He was now leagued with the empress in order 
to oppose Narcissus; and Pallas and Agrippina 
became the real rulers of the Roman world. It 
was Pallas who persuaded Claudius to adopt the 
young Domitius (afterwards the emperor Nero), 
the son of Agrippina, and he thus paved the 
way for his accession to the throne. This im¬ 
portant service did not go unrewarded. In A. d. 
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62, Claudius proposed a law in the senate respect¬ 
ing the punishment of women who had intercourse 
with slaves, and mentioned the name of Pallas 
as the author of the law, in order that the se¬ 
nate might confer some mark of favour upon him. 
This was done at the instigation of Agrippina, 
and the servile body forthwith conferred upon 
Pallas the insignia of a praetor, and voted him a 
sum of fifteen millions of sesterces. They even 
went so far, on the proposition of Cornelius Scipio, 
as to return thanks to Pallas, because he was will¬ 
ing to be numbered among the servants of the 
emperor, although descended from the kings of 
Arcadia! But as Claudius said that Pallas, con¬ 
tented with the honours, would continue in his 
former state of poverty, they passed a decree, 
praising for his frugality a freedman who possessed 
a fortune of 300 millions of sesterces. This decree 
of the senate was engraved on a brazen tablet, and 
placed near the statue of Julius Caesar, in one of 
the most frequented parts of the city, where it was 
seen in the time of the younger Pliny, who speaks 
of it in terms of the greatest indignation. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 63 ; Plin. Ep. vii. 29, viii. 6 ; comp. 
Plin. H. N. xxxv. 18. s. 58.) 

As long as Claudius lived, Agrippina could not 
be certain of the succession of her son, and accord- 
ingly poisoned her husband, doubtless with the 
connivance and assistance of Pallas, in a. d. 64. 
Narcissus, who had remained true to the interests 
of Claudius and his son Britannicus, was also de¬ 
spatched immediately after the death of the em¬ 
peror, and thus no one any longer stood in the way 
of Pallas. Agrippina had hoped to govern the 
Homan world in the name of her son, and Pallas 
expected to share in her power. But both were 
soon doomed to a cruel disappointment. Nero 
speedily became tired of his mother’s control, and 
as one step towards emancipating himself from her 
authority, deprived her favourite Pallas of all his 
public offices, and dismissed him from the palace 
as early as the year 56. In the same year Pallas 
was accused, together with Burrus, by one Paetus, 
of a conspiracy to raise Cornelius Sulla to the 
throne, but being defended by Seneca, according 
to Dion Cassius (lxi. 10), he was acquitted. From 
this time he was suffered to live unmolested for 
some years, till at length his immense wealth ex¬ 
cited the rapacity of Nero, who had him removed 
by poison, in a. d. 63. His enormous wealth, 
which was acquired during the reign of Claudius, 
had become proverbial, as we see from the line in 
Juvenal (i. 107), ego possideo plus Pallante et Li- 
cinio; and when thu poverty of the imperial trea¬ 
sury was complained of on one occasion in the 
reign of Claudius, it was said that the emperor 
would possess an abundance, if he were taken into 
partnership by his two freedmen, Narcissus and 
Pallas. (Suet. Claud. 28; comp. Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 
10. s. 47.) The arrogance and pride of Pallas are 
specially mentioned both by Tacitus and Dion 
Cassius, and it is related of him that he never gave 
any orders, even to his freedmen, by word of mouth; 
and that if a nod or a sign with his hand did not 
suffice, he signified in writing what he wished to 
be done. In this he seems to have adopted the 
imperial practice, which was first introduced by 
Augustus. (Comp. Suet Aug. 84 ; Lipsius, ad 
Tac. Ann. iv. 39.) The brother of Pallas was 
Antonius or Claudius Felix, who was appointed 
by Claudius to the government of Judaea, where 
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he committed such atrocities that he was accused 
by the Jews, and was saved only from condign 
punishment by the influence of Pallas. [Felix, 
Antoniub.] (Tac. Ann. xi. 29—38, xii. 2, 25, 
53, 65, xiii. 14, 23, xiv. 2, 65 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 3, 
Ixii. 14 : Suet. Claud. 28, Vitell. 2 ; Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 8. § 9.) 

PALLAS (ndAAor), the author of a work on 
the mysteries of the god Mithras (Porphyr. dc 
Abstin. ii. 66, iv. 16). 

PALLE'NE (naWrfvri). 1. A daughter of 
Sithon, from whom the town of Pallene in the 
peninsula of the same name was said to have de¬ 
rived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. t>.) 

2. A daughter of the giant Alcyoneus, and one 
of the Alcyonides. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 776 ; 
Suidas, 8. v. ’AA/cvovlSes.) [L. S.) 

PALLE'NIS (IlaAAipds), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a temple between Athens and 
Marathon. (Herod, i. 62.) [L. S.] 

PALLOR, i. e. paleness or pale fear, or a per¬ 
sonification of it, was together with Pavor, i. e. 
Fear, a companion of Mars among the Romans. 
Their worship is said to have been vowed and in¬ 
stituted by the warlike king Tullus Hostilius, 
either on account of a plague, or at the moment 
when in battle he saw the Alban Mettus desert 
to the enemies. The Salii, Pallorii, and Pavorii 
were instituted at the same time. (Liv. i. 27 ; 
August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 23.) [L. S.] 

PALMA, A. CORNE'LIUS, was consul in a. n. 
99, and a second time in 109. Between his first 
and second consulships, he was governor of Syria, 
and conquered the part of Arabia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Petra, about a.d. 105 (Dion Cass, lxviii. 14). 
Palma had always been one of Hadrian’s enemies, 
and was therefore put to death by that emperor 
upon his accession to the throne in 117. (Dion 
Cass. lxix. 2 ; Spart. Hadr. 4.) 

PA'MMENES (n appiiirqs). 1. An Athenian, 
the son of Pammenes. He exercised the trade of 
a goldsmith, and was employed by Demosthenes 
to make for him a crown of gold, and a garment 
interwoven with gold, to wear at the Dionysia. 
When they were ready, Meidias entered by night 
into the workshop of Pammenes, and endeavoured 
to destroy the crown and garments, in which he 
was partially successful, but was interrupted by 
the appearance of Pammenes. (Dem. c. Meid. 
p. 521.) 

2. A Theban general of considerable celebrity. 
He was connected with Epaminondas by political 
and friendly ties. When Philip, the future king 
of Macedonia, waB sent as hostage to Thebes, he 
was placed under the care of Pammenes. (PluL 
Pelop. c. 26.) In a a 371* when Megalopolis 
was founded, as it was apprehended that the Spar¬ 
tans would attack those engaged in that work, 
Epaminondas sent Pammenes at the head of 1000 
icked troops to defend them. (Paus. viii. 27. 

2.) In a c. 352, a party amongst the Megalo- 
politans were for dissolving the community, and 
returning to their own cantons, and called upon 
the Mantineans and other Peloponnesians, for aid. 
The Megalopolitans who opposed this dissolution 
of the state called in the aid of the Thebans, who 
sent Pammenes with 3000 foot soldiers and 300 
cavalry to their assistance. With this force Pam¬ 
menes overcame all resistance, and compelled those 
who had left Megalopolis to return. (Diod. xv. 
94, where by a mistake the Athenians, and not 
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the Thebans, are represented as sending this as¬ 
sistance. See Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece , vol. v. 
p. 287, note.) 

When Artabazus revolted against Ochus, Pam¬ 
menes led a body of 5000 Thebans to the aid of 
the former, and overcame the forces of the king in 
two great battles. (Diod. xvi. 34). But Artabazus, 
suspecting that he was intriguing with his enemies, 
arrested him, and handed him over to his brothers, 
Oxythras and Dibictus. (Polyaen. vii. 33. § 2. 
Some of the stratagems of Pammenes are described 
by Polyaenus, v. 16.) 

Pammenes is spoken of as being greatly addicted 
to that paederastia which was the disgrace of 
Greece. It is difficult to say what degree of credit 
should be attached to the story, that, while Philip 
was under the charge of Pammenes, the latter main¬ 
tained an illicit connection with the young prince. 
(Plut. Sympos. p. 618, d. Erotic, c. 17 ; Liban. 
Orat. in Aeschin. p. 702, d.) 

3. An Athenian rhetorician, a contemporary of 
Cicero, who calls him by far the most eloquent 
man in Greece. He was a great admirer of De¬ 
mosthenes, whose speeches he commended to the 
attention of his pupils. M. Brutus studied under 
him. (Cic. Brut. 97, Orat. c. 30.) It is probably 
another Pammenes, of whom we know nothing, 
who is mentioned by Cic. ad Att. v. 20. § 10, vi. 
2 . § 10 .) 

4. A citharoedus, who flourished in the time of 

Caligula, and was distinguished enough to have 
statues erected in his honour. When Nero made 
his musical expedition into Greece, Pammenes, 
though an old man, was one of those with whom 
he contended, as it appears, simply that he might 
have the pleasure of insulting his statues. (Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 8.) [C. P. M,J 

PA'MPHILA (IlaiJL(pl\7)), a female historian of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign of 
Nero. According to Suidas she was an Epidaurian 
(a. v. Ua/Kf>l\r]), but Photius (Cod. 175) describes 
her as an Egyptian by birth or descent: the two 
statements, however, may be reconciled by sup¬ 
posing that she was a native of Epidaurus, and that 
her family came from Egypt. She related in the 
preface to her work, for an account of which we 
are indebted to Photius (/. c.), that, during the 
thirteen years she had lived with her husband, 
from whom she was never absent for a single hour, 
she was constantly at work upon her book, and 
that she diligently wrote down whatever she heard 
from her husband and from the many other learned 
men who frequented their house, as well as what¬ 
soever she herself read in books. Hence we can 
account for the statement of Suidas, that some 
authorities ascribed her work to her husband. The 
name of her husband is differently stated. In 
one passage Suidas (s. v. ITo^/Atj), speaks of her 
as the daughter of Soteridas and the wife of Socra- 
tidas, but in another passage he describes her (s. v. 
^tmripfoas) as the wife of Soteridas. The pas¬ 
sage in Photius (cod. 161, p. 103, a., 35, ed. Bek- 
ker), where we read 4k rwv SomjpfSa Tla/x(pl\ris 
iriTo/xwr^ leaves the question undecided, as So¬ 
teridas may there indicate either the father or the 
husband. 

The principal work of Pamphila is cited by 
various names ; sometimes simply as tbrojU^aTa, 
and at other times as dwo/urffiara IvropiKd , but its 
full title seems to have been the one which is pre¬ 
served by Photius, namely, (ru/a/ubcrai' IcrropiKwv 
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drofAVtifxdTwv \6yoi. The latter title gives a ge¬ 
neral idea of the nature of its contents, which are 
still further characterised by Photius. The work 
was not arranged according to subjects or according 
to any settled plan, but it was more like a common¬ 
place book, in which each piece, of information was 
set down as it fell under the notice of the writer, 
who stated that she believed this variety would 
give greater pleasure to the reader. Photius con¬ 
siders the work as one of great use, and supplying 
important information on many points in history 
and literature. The estimation in which it was 
held in antiquity is shown, not only by the judg¬ 
ment of Photius, but also by the references to it 
in the works of A. Gellius and Diogenes Laertius, 
who appear to have availed themselves of it to a 
considerable extent. Modem scholars are best ac¬ 
quainted with the name of Pamphila, from a state¬ 
ment in her work, preserved by A. Gellius (xv. 23), 
by which is ascertained the year of the birth of 
Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides respectively. 
[Herodotus, p. 431, b.] But this account, though 
received by most scholars, is rejected by Krilger, in 
his life of Thucydides (p. 7), on account of the 
little confidence that can be placed in Pamphila’s 
authority. The history of Pamphila was divided 
into many books. Photius speaks only of eight, 
but Suidas says that it consisted of thirty-three. 
The latter must be correct, since we find A. Gellius 
quoting the eleventh (xv. 23) and twenty-ninth 
(xv. 17), and Diogenes Laertius the twenty-fifth 
(iii. 23) and thirty-second (v. 36). Perhaps no 
more than eight books were extant in the time 
of Photius. The work is likewise referred to by 
Diogenes Laertius in other passages (i. 24, 68, 76, 
90, 98, ii. 24). Comp. Vossius, De Historicis 
Graeci p. 237, ed. Westermann. 

Besides the history already mentioned, Pam¬ 
phila wrote several other works, the titles of which 
are given by Suidas. 1. An Epitome of Ctesias, in 
three books. 2. Epitomes of histories and of other 
works, 4mTop.a\ laropiuv t« ko\ erepwv 
from which work Sopater appears to have drawn 
his materials (Phot. cod. 161, p. 103). It is, how¬ 
ever, not impossible that this work is the same as 
the ^irofiv^naTc^ and that Suidas has confounded 
the two. 3. negl d/u.cpiffSyr^o'ewv. 4. Uep\ deppo- 
Siolwv. 

PAMPHI'LIDAS (naju<£iA[5fw), a Rhodian, 
who was appointed together with Eudamus to 
command the Rhodian fleet in the war against 
Antiochus, after the defeat and death of Pausis- 
tratus, b. c. 190. [Pausistratus.] * He was a 
man of a prudent and cautious character, and in 
the conference held by the Roman general, L. Ae- 
milius Regillus, at Elaea, inclined to the side of 
peace. Shortly after he was despatched, together 
with Eudamus, to watch for and encounter the 
fleet which Hannibal was about to bring from 
Phoenicia to the support of Antiochus. The two 
fleets met off Side in Pamphylia, and the Rhodians 
were victorious; but dissensions between Pam- 
philidas and his colleague in the command pre¬ 
vented the victory from being as decisive as it 
might otherwise have proved. After this action 
Pamphilidas was detached with a small squad¬ 
ron to carry on naval operations on the const of 
Syria ; this is the last mention that occurs of 
his name. (Polyb. xxi. 5, 8 ; Liv. xxxvii. 22—24, 
25.) [E H B] 

PA'MPHILUS (na/wpiAor), literary. 1. A 
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disciple of Plato, who is only remembered by the 
circumstance that Epicurus, when a young man, 
heard him at Samos. Epicurus used to speak of 
him with great contempt, partly, according to 
Cicero, that he might not be thought to owe any¬ 
thing to his instruction ; for it was the great boast 
of Epicurus, that he was the sole author of his own 
philosophy. (Diog. Laert x. 14 ; Suid. s. v. ’Eirf- 
Kovpos ; Cic. de Mat* JDeor. i. 26.) 

2. A rhetorician, and writer on the art of rhe¬ 
toric, mentioned by Aristotle in conjunction with 
Callippus. (Rhet. ii. 23. §21.) It is impossible to 
determine whether he is the same as the rheto¬ 
rician of this name mentioned by Cicero ( De Orat. 
iii. 21, where several commentators have fallen 
into the extraordinary blunder of supposing that 
Pamphilus the painter is referred to) ; or as the 
one mentioned by Quintilian (iii. 6. § 34) ; or 
whether all three were different persons. 

3. A philosopher, of Amphipolis, or Sicyon, or 
Nicopolis, sumamed *i\oirpdyparos, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing works: tUdvts tcard <rrotx*tov 9 
ypappanicti, ircpl ypcupuirjs teal fa rypdtpcw 4v36^wu t 
ywpyiKci $i€\la y'* (Suid. s. «., who confounds 
him with the teacher of Epicurus.) We have no 
other mention of any of these works, except the 
last, of which there are considerable fragments in 
the Geoponica of Bassus. As two out of the four 
works in the above list are upon art, and as Suidas 
calls Pamphilus an Amphipolitan or Sicyonian, it 
has been conjectured that this Pamphilus was the 
great painter, who was a native of Amphipolis and 
the head of the Sicyonian school. Several of the 
great artists, and especially about the time of Pam¬ 
philus, wrote works on art, as, for example, 
Apelles and Melanthius ; and it Beems especially 
probable that Pamphilus, who was famed for the 
scientific character of his teaching, would do the 
same. The argument is good so far as it goes, but 
the best conclusion to draw from it seems to be, 
not that the whole article in Suidas is to be re¬ 
ferred to the painter, but that the lexicographer 
has here, as frequently elsewhere, confounded dif¬ 
ferent persons ; namely, the painter, to whom we 
may ascribe the “ Likenesses in Alphabetical Or¬ 
der,” and the work on “ Painting and Celebrated 
Painters,” and a philosopher, or rather grammarian 
of Nicopolis, author of the other two works. 

The latter, again, is perhaps the same person 
who wrote a work on plants (7r€pl fiora.vd>v) in 
alphabetical order, and who is frequently men¬ 
tioned and ridiculed by Galen. He is sometimes 
enumerated among the physicians, bqt Galen ex¬ 
pressly says that he was a grammarian, and had 
never seen the plants about which he wrote. 
(Galen, ircpl rrjs rwv di rAoh' (pappdtuav tivvd/JLtws, 
pp. 67, &c.) His book found a place in the work 
of the younger Dioscorides, and considerable 
fragments of it are found in the Geoponica. A 
work of Pamphilus Utpl q>v<wc£v is also cited in 
the Geoponica (xiii. 15)* To this grammarian, 
who busied himself also with physical science, 
the epithet <f>iAotrpdyuaros 9 which Suidas tells us 
was given to Pairphilus of Nicopolis, might 
very well be applied, and the work on agricul¬ 
ture, which Suidas ascribes to the latter, may 
be, perhaps, the same as that on plants, which is 
cited by Galen. A further point of resemblance 
is, that the fragments of Pamphilus’s work on 
agriculture in the Geoponica contain several exam¬ 
ples of that superstition with which Galen charges 
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the author of the work on plants. Whether they 
are to be identified or not, the latter writer must 
have lived about the first century of our era, since 
his work was copied by Dioscorides 

4. An Alexandrian grammarian, of the school of 

Aristarchus, and the author of a lexicon, which is 
supposed by some scholars to have formed the 
foundation of the lexicon of Hesychius. The list 
of his works, as given by Suidas, is rather obscure, 
but the following is probably the correct punctu¬ 
ation of the passage : (ypa\f/t \tipwva (ton 54 
ttoik(\wv Treptoxif), ncpl yKwoo&v ifroi A t(eaju /3i- 
€\(a . . . tis rd NiKflfvSpov avc^yr)ra Kalrd kcc- 

\ovfxtva 6<piKd 9 rix v7 l v KpiTtKrjv 9 teal dfAAa irXuara 
ypappannd. The \tlpccu was no doubt one of 
those miscellaneous collections of facts and discus¬ 
sions to which the ancient grammarians were fond 
of giving such fanciful titles. The correctness of 
the title ave^ypra is questionable, as there is no 
other mention of such a work by Nicander. The 
next title is dmicd in most of the MSS., and ha9 
been variously corrected into d<j>tKcf, 3 Queued, and 
otpioviitd ; one critic, Reinesius, even conjectures 
’O p<f>iKd y which is a groundless fancy. [Nican¬ 
der.] Of the r^x^V Kpirifcj we have no other 
mention. With respect to Pamphilus’s chief work, 
the lexicon, we learn from Suidas that it was in 
95 books (other readings give 75, 205, and 405), 
and that it extended from e to «, the preceding 
part, from a to 5, having been compiled by Zopy- 
rion. It is quoted under various titles, such as 
ircpl 7AaJcr(rce^, nepl dvopaTuv, irtpl yAuxrauv Kal 
dvopdruv. It was arranged in alphabetical order, 
and particular attention was paid in it to words 
peculiar to the respective dialects. The contro¬ 
versy respecting its relation to the work of Ile- 
syehius is too extensive and doubtful to be entered 
on here ; a full discussion of it, with further in¬ 
formation respecting the lexicon of Pamphilus, will 
be found in the works of Ranke and Welcker, 
already quoted under Hesychius, to which should 
be added the article Pamphilus , also by Ranke, in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie. (See also Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. pp. 374, 631.) He appears to 
have lived in the first century of our era. He may 
be presumed to be the Pamphilus quoted in the 
Scholia on Homer. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec, vol. L 
p. 518.) 

5. An epigrammatic poet, who had a place in 
the Garland of Meleager, and two of whose epi¬ 
grams are contained in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck. Anal. vol. i. p. 258 ; Jacobs, Anth* 
Graec. vol. i. p. 190.) Whether or not he is 
identical with either of the preceding writers, we 
have no means of determining. 

6 Of Sicily, a sophist or grammarian, or poet, 
who is mentioned by Athenaeus for his strange 
conceit of always speaking in verse at table. (Ath. 
i. p. 4, d.; Suid. s. v. Uap<pi\os oStos ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. ii. p. 313 ) 

7. Presbyter of Caesareia, in Palestine, saint 
and martyr, and also celebrated for his friendship 
with Eusebius, who, as a memorial of this in¬ 
timacy, assumed the surname of Ila/upfAoo. [Euse- 
bius.J He was probably born at Berytus, of an 
honourable and wealthy family. Having received 
his early education in his native city, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Alexandria, where he attended the in¬ 
structions of Pierius, the head of the catechetical 
school. Afterwards, but at what time we are not 
informed, he became a presbyter under Agapius, 
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the bishop of Cacsareia in Palestine. In the fifth 
year of the persecution under Diocletian, towards 
the end of the year a. d. 307, he was thrown into 
prison by Urbanus, the governor of Palestine, for 
refusing to sacrifice to the heathen deities. Eu¬ 
sebius attended upon him most affectionately 
during his imprisonment, which lasted till the 
16th of February, 309, when he suffered martyr¬ 
dom by the command of Firmilianus, the successor 
of Urbanus. 

The life of Pamphilus seems to have been en¬ 
tirely devoted to the cause of biblical literature, 
and of a free theology, but more especially the 
former: he was an ardent admirer and follower 
of Origen. Jerome tells us that he was always 
ready to show his friendship for studious men, and 
to supply their wants; and that he multiplied 
copies of the Holy Scriptures to such an extent 
that he was able not only to lend, but to give 
them away. He fonned, at Caesareia, a most va¬ 
luable public library, chiefly of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thors, a catalogue of which was contained in the 
lost work of Eusebius on the life of Pamphilus. 
Not only did the writings of Origen occupy an 
important place in this library, but the greater 
part of them were transcribed by Pamphilus with 
his own hand, as we learn from Jerome, who used 
these very copies. Perhaps the most valuable of 
the contents of this library were the Tdrapla and 
Hejcapla of Origen, from which Pamphilus, in con¬ 
junction with Eusebius, formed a new recension of 
the Septuagint, numerous copies of which were 
put into circulation. Among the other treasures 
of this library was a copy of the so-called Hebrew 
text of the gospel of St. Matthew, as used by 
the Nazarenes. There is still extant one MS., if 
not two, which some suppose to have been tran¬ 
scribed by Pamphilus for his library (Montfaucon, 
Bibl. Coisl. p. 251 ; Proleg. ad Orig. Hexapl. pp. 
14, 76.). The library is supposed to have been 
destroyed at the taking of Caesareia by the Arabs, 
in the seventh century. Another eminent ser¬ 
vice which Pamphilus rendered to the Christians 
of Caesareia, was the foundation of a theological 
school, in which the exposition of the Scriptures 
formed the chief study. The statement of Jerome 
that Pamphilus, though 60 ardent in the study 
and transcription of the old writers, composed 
nothing of his own, except a few letters, is cer¬ 
tainly incorrect. Photius expressly states that the 
Apology for Origen was commenced by Pamphilus 
in prison, where he composed five books of it in 
conjunction with Eusebius, and that the sixth 
book was added by Eusebius after the martyrdom 
of Pamphilus. Of these six books the first only 
is extant, in the incorrect Latin version of Rufinus. 
It is printed in Delarue's edition of Origen, Gal- 
landi’s Bibliotheca Patrum , and Routh's Reliquiae 
Sacrae . The work was in the form of a letter to 
the Christian confessors condemned to the mines 
in Palestine* There is another work ascribed to 
Pamphilus by some writers, under the title of 
JSapositio oapitum Actuum Apostolicorum , but it is 
quite impossible to decide whether this was really 
written by Pamphilus or by Euthalius. 

Eusebius wrote a life of Pamphilus in three 
books, but it is entirely lost, excepting a few frag¬ 
ments, and even these are doubtful. All that we 
now know of him is derived from scattered pas¬ 
sages in the works of Eusebius, Jerome, Photius, 
and others. (Euseb. II. E. vi. 32, vii. 32, de Mart 
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Pulaest. 11 ; Hieron. de Vir. IRust. 75, adv. Rttfin. 
I. vol. iv. p. 357, II. vol. iv. p. 419 ; Phot. Cod. 
118 ; Ada S. Pamphili Martyris; Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol.x. p. 712 ; Lardner,Tillemont,Schrockh, 
and the other church historians.) [P. S.J 

PAM'PHILUS ( Udp<f>t\os ), artists. 1. Of 
Amphipolis (Suid. s. v. ’AireAAiJy ; Macedo na - 
tk/ne % Plin.), one of the most distinguished of the 
Greek painters, flourished about 01 97—107* B.c. 
390—350. He was the disciple of Eupompus, the 
founder of the Sicyonian school of painting [Eu¬ 
pompus], for the establishment of which, how¬ 
ever, Pamphilus seems to have done much more than 
even Eupompus himself. (Plin. H.N.xxxy. 10.8.36. 
§ 7, 11* s. 40 ; Pint. Aral. 13). Of his own works 
we have most scanty accounts; but as a teacher of 
his art he was surpassed by none of the ancient 
masters. According to Pliny, he was the first 
artist who possessed a thorough acquaintance with 
all branches of knowledge, especially arithmetic 
and geometry, without which he used to say that 
the art could not be perfected. All science, there¬ 
fore, which could in any way contribute to form 
the perfect artist, was included in his course of in¬ 
struction, which extended over ten years, and for 
which the fee was no less than a talent. Among 
those who paid this price for his tuition were 
Apelles and Melanthius. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 10. 
s. 36. § 8). Not only was the school of Pam- 
philus remarkable for the importance which the 
master attached to general learning, but also for 
the minute attention which he paid to accuracy in 
drawing. On this subject Pliny says that this 
artist’s influence established the rule, first at Si- 
cyon, and afterwards through all Greece, that free¬ 
born boys were taught before any thing eke (in 
art, of course) the graphic art (graphicen , drawing 
with the graphi$\ that is, painting on box-wood, 
and this art was received into the first rank of the 
studies of the free-boni (Plin. 1. c.). Two things 
are clear from this passage. First, it proves the 
high and just view which Pamphilus took of the 
place which art ought to occupy in a liberal edu¬ 
cation : that, just as all learning is necessary to 
make an accomplished artist, so is some practical 
knowledge of art needful to form an accomplished 
man : and, secondly, the words graphicen, hoc est , 
piduram in buxo , while they are not to be restricted 
to mere drafting, are yet evidently intended to 
describe a kind of drawing or painting, in which 
the first requisites were accuracy and clearness of 
outline. (See Did . of Ant. s. v. Painting, p. 692, 
note ; Bnttiger, Ideen zur Archaologie der Malerei, 
pp. 145, foil.; and Fuseli’s First Lecture .) 

Modem writers have taken great pains to ascer¬ 
tain how Pamphilus made arithmetic and geometry 
to contribute so essentially to the art of painting. 
Speaking generally, the words evidently describe 
the whole of the laws of proportion, as definitely 
determined by numbers and geometrical figures, 
which form the foundation of ail correct drawing 
and composition. This subject is very fully illus¬ 
trated in Flax man’s fourth Lecture, where he re¬ 
marks that the laws given by Vitruvius (iii. 1) 
were taken from the writings of the Greek artists, 
perhaps from those of Pamphilus himself: and in 
another passage he observes, w Geometry enabled 
the artist scientifically to ascertain forms for the 
configuration of bodies; to determine the motion 
of the figure in leaping, running, striking, or fall¬ 
ing* by curves and angles, whilst arithmetic gave 
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the multiplication of measures in proportions.” 
(Lect. ix. p. 217, Westmacott’s edition.) 

These being the principles of the school of Para- 
nhilus, we can easily understand the fact stated by 
Quintilian (xii. 10) that he and his pupil Melan- 
thius excelled all other painters in what he calls 
ratio, by which we must understand proportion in 
its widest sense, including composition (Pliny uses 
the word dispositio. See Mblanthius). 

Of his pictures Pliny only mentions four: a 
Cognatio , by which we must probably understand 
a family group; a battle at Phlius ; a victory of 
the Athenians ; and Ulysses on his raft. It is 
probable, though by no means certain, that we 
ought to add to the list a picture of the Hera- 
cleidae as suppliants at Athens, on the authority of 
the following passage in the Plutus of Aristo¬ 
phanes (382, 385): — 

*Opw nv iir\ rov ^fxaros KaOtbodixtvov, 

tKCTiipiav %x ovTOi T & v TraiSlcoy 

nal rrjs yvyatttds, koC tiioiaov t* dvrtKpvs 

rdiv 'HpcucXiitiw oi)5* dnovv rwv Uaix<pl\ov, 

Some of the Scholiasts thought that the Pamphilus 
here mentioned was a tragic poet, and Callistratus 
and Euphronius are quoted as authorities for this 
statement: but, as a Scholiast remarks, there was 
no tragic poet of this name mentioned in the Di- 
dascaliae. Most of them, however, understand 
the allusion to be to a well-known picture of the 
celebrated Pamphilus ; though one of them ascribes 
the picture to Apollodorus, observing that Pam¬ 
philus was younger than Aristophanes. Now, 
bearing in mind that these allusions of the comic 
poets are generally to the novelties of the day, we 
may fairly conjecture that Pamphilus, then a 
young artist, had just visited Athens for the first 
time, and had executed this picture of the Hera- 
cleidae for the Athenians. The date of the second 
edition of the Plutus was b. c. 388. 

Taking, then, this date as about the commence¬ 
ment of the career of Pamphilus, we must, on the 
other hand, place him as low as B. c. 352, when 
his disciple Apelles began to flourish. And these 
dates agree with all the other indications of his 
time. Thus, he is mentioned by Quintilian (£. c.) 
among the artists who flourished in the period 
commencing with the reign of Philip II.; Pliny 
places him immediately before Echion and Theri- 
machus, who flourished in the 107th Olympiad, 
b. c. 352; and the battle of Phlius, which he 
painted, must have been fought between 01. 102 
and 104, B. c. 372 and 364 (Muller, Proleg. zu 
Mythol. p. 400). What victory of the Athenians 
formed the subject of the other picture mentioned 
by Pliny, is not known: it may be the naval 
victory of Chabrias, at Naxos, in b c. 376. 

Among the pupils of Pamphilus, besides Apelles 
and Melanthius, was Pausias, whom he instructed 
in encaustic painting. 

2. A sculptor, who was the pupil of Praxiteles, 
and who therefore flourished probably about OI. 
112, ac. 332. Pliny mentions his Jupiter hos¬ 
pitals in the collection of Asinius Pollio. {H. N. 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. §, 10.) 

3. The engraver of a gem representing Achilles 

playing on the lyre (Bracci, Tab. 90 ; Stosch, 
Piarres Gravies, p. 167.) [P. S.] 

PA'MPHILUS (TldfupiXos), a physician and 
grammarian at Rome, where he acquired a large 
fortune, probably in the second or first century 
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a c. (Galen, De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. vi. 3, 
vol. xii. p. 839 ; Aetius, ii. 4. § 16. p. 375.) He 
wrote a work on plants (St. Epiphan. Adv. Haeres. 

i. init), in which they were arranged in alpha¬ 

betical order, and which Galen criticizes very 
severely, saying that Pamphilus described plants 
which he had evidently never seen, and that he 
mixed up a quantity of absurd and superstitious 
matter. {De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, ac Facult . 
vi. praef., vii. 10. § 31, vol. xi. pp. 792, 793,796, 
797, 798, xii. 31.) Several of his medical for¬ 
mulae are quoted by Galen. ( De Compos . Medicam. 
sec. Loc. vi. 3, vol. xii. p. 842, vii. 3, vol xiii. 
p. 68.) He is probably the same person as the 
grammarian of Alexandria mentioned by Suidas. 
(See Lambec. Biblioth. Vindobon. vol. ii. p. 141, sq. 
ed. Kollar.) [W.A.G.] 

PAMPHOS (TLdfx<p(i)s), a mythical poet, who is 
placed by Pausanias later than Olen, and much 
earlier than Homer. His name is connected par¬ 
ticularly with Attica. Many of the ancient hymns, 
which were preserved by the Lycomidae, were 
ascribed to him: among these are mentioned hymns 
to Demeter, to Artemis, to Poseidon, to Zeus, to 
Eros, and to the Graces, besides a Linus-song. 
(Paus. passim ; Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hell. Dichtkunst. 
vol. i.; Bode, Orpheus , and Gesch. d. Hell. DichiJc. 
vol. i. ; Bernhardy, Grundriss d. Griech. Litt. vol. i. 
p. 248 ; Preller, Demeter und Persephone'). It 
should be observed that the name is often incor¬ 
rectly written Pamphus (II dg<pos), even by good 
scholars ; but the above is the true form. [P. S.J 

PA'MPHYLUS (Tldp<t>v\os), a son of Aegi- 
mius and brother of Dyraas, was king of the Do¬ 
rians at the foot of mount Pindus, and along with 
the Heracleidae invaded Peloponnesus. (Apollod. 

ii. 8. § 3; Paus. ii. 28. § 3; Pind. Pyth. i. 62.) 

After him, a tribe of the Sicyonians was called 
Pamphyli. (Herod, v. 68.) [L. S.] 

PAMPRE'PIUS (napirpimos), an Egyptian, 
eminent for his literary attainments and his political 
influence, in the latter half of the fifth century. 
Our knowledge of him is derived from Suidas ( s. v. 
Uapvpsntos), who has embodied in his article three 
or four distinct accounts of him, not, however, very 
consistent with each other. One of these fragments 
is transcribed in the ’Iwm, Violetum, of the empress 
Eudocia (apud Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, vol. i. 
p. 357). Suidas has also preserved (s.v. 2aXoi5«r- 
nos <pi\6<ro<pos ) an anecdote of Pamprepius, and 
some further notices are obtained from the abstracts 
of the Hi&toria of Candidus and the Vita Isidori of 
Damascius, preserved in the Bibliotheca of Photius 
(codd, 79, 242). Of the accounts preserved in 
Suidas, one states that he was bom at Panopolis, 
another at Thebes in Egypt. The former is 
more probably correct. The third account states 
generally that he was an Egyptian, of which there 
can be no doubt. The year of his birth is not 
known. He was remarkable for the swarthiness of 
his complexion and the ugliness of his features; 
but the endowments of his mind were of superior 
nature. Having devoted himself to literature, 
especially poetry, in which he acquired considerable 
reputation in his native country, he proceeded to 
Greece, where he spent a long time, cljiefly, perhaps 
wholly, at Athens. Here he was chosen to a pro¬ 
fessorship, and appears to have studied philosophy 
at the same time, under the direction of Proclus. 
The expression used in one of the accounts preserved 
by Suidas, that his residence in Greece was the 
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result of a marriage connection (tear emyxulav), 
intimates that he was married ; but we have no 
account of his wife, and the circumstances of his 
life make it probable that he lost her before leaving 
Athens. His departure from that city was occasioned 
by some insult or ill-usage which he received from 
Theagenes, a leading citizen, probably a magistrate 
of Athens, who had been prejudiced against him 
by some calumnies, propagated possibly by his 
brother philosophers, all of whom, except Proclus, 
he exceeded in reputation. 

From Athens he removed to Constantinople, 
where he was introduced to Illus, at that time all- 
powerful with the Byzantine emperor Zeno [Illus J, 
by one Marius or Marsus. Having attracted the 
admiration of Illus, either by a discourse on the 
soul, or by reading one of his poems, he received, 
through his instrumentality, an appointment as pro¬ 
fessor, with a salary, partly from the private libe¬ 
rality of Illus, partly from the public purse. But 
notwithstanding this powerful patronage, his open 
avowal of heathenism created many enemies ; and 
the prejudice against him was increased by the 
belief that he practised magic. It is probable also 
that his intimacy with Illus, and his influence over 
him, led all who were jealous of that powerful 
person to be hostile to Pamprepius. The subsequent 
history and fate of Pamprepius are related else¬ 
where. [Illus.] 

Suidas ascribes to Pamprepius two works:—1. 
’ErvfioAoytcov &ir6do<nv , Etymologiarum Ewpositio. 
2. *I(raupwfd, Isaurica . Suidas states that the 
latter work was in prose. Its title leads to the con¬ 
jecture that it was a history of Isauria, the native 
country both of Zeno and Illus. Both works are 
lost. (Photius, 11. cc.; Suidas, l. c .; Fabric. Btbl. 
Grate, vol. vi. pp. 375, 601.) [J. C. M.] 

PAN (ndy), the great god of flocks and shep¬ 
herds among the Greeks ; his name is probably 
connected with the verb irdw, Lat. pasco , so that 
his name and character are perfectly in accordance 
with each other. Later speculations, according to 
which Pan is the same as rd irai', or the universe, 
and the god the symbol of the universe, cannot be 
taken into consideration here. He is described as 
a soji of Hermes by the daughter of Dryops (Horn. 
Hymn . vii. 34), by Calliato (Schol. ad Theocr. i. 3), 
by Oeneis or Thymbris (Apollod. i. 4. § 1 ; Schol. 
ad Theocrit. 1. c.), or as the son of Hermes by 
Penelope, whom the god visited in the shape of a 
ram (Herod, ii. 145 ; Schol. ad Tkeocrit. i. 123 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. ii. 43), or of Penelope by Odysseus, 
or by all her suitors in common. (Serv. ad Virg . 
Georg, i. 16 ; Schol. ad Lycoph. 766 ; Schol. ad 
Tkeocrit. i. 3.) Some again call him the son of 
Aether and Oeneis, or a Nereid, or a son of Uranus 
and Ge. (Schol. ad Tkeocrit. i. 123; Schol. ad 
Lycoph. I. c.) From his being a grandson or great 
grandson of Cronos, he is called Kpdrtos. (Eurip. 
Rhea. 36.) He was from his birth perfectly deve¬ 
loped, and had the same appearance as afterwards, 
that is, he had his horns, beard, puck nose, tail, 
goats’ feet, and was covered with hair, so that his 
mother ran away with fear when she saw him ; 
but Hermes carried him into Olympus, where all 
(irdvres) the gods were delighted with him, and 
especially Dionysus. (Horn. Hymn* vii 36, &c.; 
comp. Sil. Ital. xiii. 332 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 22.) 
He was brought up by nymphs. (Pans, viii 30. 

f 2.) 

The principal seat of his worship was Arcadia 
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and from thence his name and his worship after¬ 
wards spread over other parts of Greece ; and at 
Athens his worship was not introduced till the 
time of the battle of Marathon. (Paus. viii, 26. 
§ 2 ; Virg. Eclog. x. 26 ; Pind. Frag. 63, ed. 
Boeckh.; Herod, ii. 145.) In Arcadia he was the 
god of forests, pastures, flocks, and shepherds, and 
dwelt in grottoes (Eurip. Jon, 501 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 
515), wandered on the summits of mountains and 
rocks, and in valleys, either amusing himself with 
the chase, or leading the dances of the nymphs. 
(Aeschyl. Pers. 448 ; Horn. Hymn vii. 6,13, 20; 
Paus. viii. 42. § 2.) As the god of flocks, both 
of wild and tame animals, it was his province to 
increase them and guard them (Horn. Hymn. vii. 
5 ; Paus. viii. 38. § 8 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 271, 277; 
Virg. Eclog. i. 33) ; but he was also a hunter, and 
hunters owed their success to him, who at the same 
time might prevent their being successful. (Hesych. 
s. v. 'Aypevs.) In Arcadia hunters used to scourge 
the statue, if they hunted in vain (Theocrit. vii. 
107); during the heat of mid-day he used to slumber, 
and was very indignant when any one disturbed 
him. (Theocrit. i. 16.) As god of flocks, bees also 
were under his protection, as well as the coast 
where fishermen carried on their pursuit. (Theocrit. 
v. 15 ; Anthol. Palat. vi. 239, x. 10.) As the god 
of every thing connected with pastoral life, he was 
fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx or 
shepherd’s flute, which he himself played in a 
masterly manner, and in which he instructed others 
also, such as Daphnis. (Horn. Hymn. vii. 15 ; 
Theocrit. i. 3 ; Anthol. Palat. ix. 237, x. II ; Virg. 
Eclog. i. 32, iv. 58 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. v. 20.) 
He is thus said to have loved the poet Pindar, and 
to have sung and danced his lyric songs, in return 
for which Pindar erected to him a sanctnary in 
front of his house. (Pind. Pyth. iii. 139, with the 
Schol.; Plut. Num. 4.) Pan, like other gods who 
dwelt in forests, was dreaded by travellers to whom 
he sometimes appeared, and whom he startled with a 
sudden awe or terror. (Eurip. Rhea. 36.) Thus when 
Pheidippides, the Athenian, was sent to Sparta to 
solicit its aid against the Persians, Pan accosted 
him, and promised to terrify the barbarians, if the 
Athenians would worship him. (Herod, vi. 105; 
Paus. viii. 54. § 5, i. 28. $ 4.) He is said to have 
had a terrific voice (Val. Flacc. iii. 31), and by it 
to have frightened the Titans in their fight 
with the gods. (Eratosh. Catast. 27.) It seems 
that this feature, namely, his fondness of noise 
and riot, was the cause of his being considered 
as the minister and companion of Cybele and 
Dionysus. (Val. Flacc. iii. 47 ; Pind. Fragm. 63, 
ed. Boeckh; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 22.) He was 
at the same time believed to be possessed of pro¬ 
phetic powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
in this art. (Apollod. L 4. § 1.) While roaming 
in his forests he fell in love with Echo, by whom 
or by Peitho he became the father of lynx. His 
love of Syrinx, after whom he named his flute, is 
well known from Ovid {Met. i. 691, &c.; comp. 
Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. ii. 31 ; and about his other 
amours see Georg. iii. 391 ; Macrob. Sat. v. 22). 
Fir-trees were sacred to him, as the nymph Pitys, 
whom he loved, had been metamorphosed into that 
tree (Propert. i. 18. 20), and the sacrifices offered 
to him consisted of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and 
honey. (Theocrit v. 58 ; Anthol. Palat. ii. 630, 
697, vi. 96, 239, vii. 59.) Sacrifices were also 
offered to him in common with Dionysus and the 
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nymphs. (Pans. ii. 24. § 7 ; Anthol. Palat. vi. 154.) 
The various epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either to his singular appearance, or are 
derived from the names of the places in which he 
was worshipped. Sanctuaries and temples of this 
god are frequently mentioned, especially in Ar¬ 
cadia, as at Heraea, on the Nomian hill near Ly- 
cosura, on mount Parthenius (Paus. viii. 26. § 2, 
38. § 8,54. § 5), at Megalopolis (viii. 30. § 2, iii. 31. 
§ 1), near Acacesium, where a perpetual fire was 
burning in his temple, and where at the same time 
there was an .ancient oracle, at which the nymph 
Erato had been his priestess (viii. 37. § 8, &c.), 
at Troezene (ii. 32. § 5), on the well of Eresinus, 
between Argos and Tegea (ii. 24. § 7), at Sicyon 
(ii. 10. § 2), at Oropus (i. 34. § 2), at Athens (i. 
28. § 4 ; Herod, vi. 105), near Marathon (i. 32. 
in fin.), in the island of Psyttaleia (i. 36. § 2 ; 
Aeschyl. Pers. 448), in the Corycian grotto near 
mount Parnassus (x. 32. § 5), and at Homala in 
Thessaly. (Theocrit. vii. 103.) 

The Romans identified with Pan their own god 
Inuus, and sometimes also Faunus. Respecting 
the plural (Panes) or beings with goat’s feet, see 
Satyri. In works of art Pan i9 represented as a 
voluptuous and sensual being, with horns, puck-nose, 
and goat's feet, sometimes in the act of dancing, 
and sometimes playing on the syrinx. (Hirt, 
MythoL Bilderb. ii. p. 161, &c.) [L. S.j 

PANACHAEA (TlavAxata), that is, the god¬ 
dess of all the Achaeans, occurs as a surname of 
Demeter, at Aegae, in Achaia (Paus. vii. 24. 
§ 2), and of Athena at Laphiria (Paus. vii. 20. 
§ 2). [L. S.] 

PANACEIA (ITayaKeia), i.e. “ the all-healing,” 
a daughter of Asclepius, who had a temple at Oro¬ 
pus. (Paus. i. 34. § 2 ; Aristoph. Pint. 702, with 
the Schol.) [L. S.] 

PANAENUS (Tldvaivos), a distinguished Athe¬ 
nian painter, who flourished, according to Pliny, 
in the 83rd Olympiad, b. c. 448 (H . M xxxv. 8. 
s. 4). He was the nephew of Pheidias (a8e\<pt8ovs, 
Strab. viii. p. 354 ; d8c\<pos, Paus. v. 11. § 2 ; 
/ rater , i. e. frater patruelis, Plin. l.c. and xxxvi. 
23. s. 55), whom he assisted in decorating the 
temple of Zeus, at Olympia ; and it is said to have 
been in answer to a question of his that Pheidias 
made his celebrated declaration that Homer’s de¬ 
scription of the nod of Zeus ( Tl . L 528) gave him 
the idea of his statue of the god. With regard to 
the works of Panaenus in the temple at Olympia, 
Strabo (/. o .) tells us that he assisted Pheidias in 
the execution of his statue of Zeus, by ornament¬ 
ing it with colours, and especially the drapery ; 
and that many admirable paintings of his were 
shown around the temple (ircpl rd iepdv), by which, 
as Bottiger has pointed out {Arch, d, Malerei, p. 
245), we must understand the paintings on the sides 
of the elevated base of the statue, which are de¬ 
scribed by Pausanias (v. 11). This author tells us 
that the sides of the front of this base were simply 
painted dark blue, but that the other sides were 
adorned with paintings of Panaenus, which re¬ 
presented the following subjects ;—Atlas sustaining 
heaven and earth, with Heracles standing by, ready 
to relieve him of the burden ; Theseus and Peiri- 
tho'us; Hellas and Salamis, the latter holding in 
her hand the ornamented prow of a ship; the con¬ 
test of Heracles with the Nemean lion ; Ajax in¬ 
sulting Cassandra ; Hippodameia, the daughter of 
Oenomaus, with her mother; Prometheus, still 
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bound, with Hercules about to release him ; Pen- 
thesileia expiring, and Hercules sustaining her ; 
and two of the Hesperides, carrying the apples, 
which were entrusted to them to guard. 

Another great work by Panaenus was his 
painting of the battle of Marathon, in the Poe- 
cile at Athens (Paus. 1. c.) ; respecting which 
Pliny says that the use of colours had advanced 
so far, and the art had been brought to such 
perfection, that Panaenus was said to have intro¬ 
duced portraits of the generals ( iconicos duces), 
namely, Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynaegeirus, 
on the side of the Athenians, and Datis and Ar- 
taphernes, on that of the barbarians {H.N. xxxv. 
8. s. 34). Pausanias gives a fuller description of 
this picture, but'without mentioning the artist’s 
name (i. 15). He says that the last of the paintings 
in the Poecile represented those who fought at 
Marathon: “the Athenians, assisted by the Pla- 
taeans, join battle with the barbarians ; a'nd in this 
part (of the picture) both parties maintain an 
equality in the conflict; but, further on in the 
battle, the barbarians are fleeing, and pushing one 
another into the marsh : but last in the painting 
are the Phoenicians’ ships, and the Greeks slaying 
the barbarians as they rush on board of them. 
There also is painted the hero Marathon, from whom 
the plain is named, and Theseus, like one ascend¬ 
ing out of the earth, and Athena and Heracles,” 
He then mentions the polemarch Callimachus, Mil¬ 
tiades, and the hero Echetlus, as the most conspi¬ 
cuous persons in the battle. 

Bottiger (Arch. d. Malerei, p. 249) infers froin 
this description, compared with Himerius ( Orat . x. 
p. 564, Wernsdorf), that the picture was in four 
compartments, representing separate periods of the 
battle: in the first, nearest the land, appear Ma¬ 
rathon and Theseus, Heracles and Athena ; in the 
next the battle is joined, Miltiades is conspicuous 
as the leader of the Athenians, and neither party 
has yet the advantage ; in the third we have the 
rout of the Persians, with the polemarch Callima¬ 
chus still fighting, but perhaps receiving his death¬ 
blow (wohtfxovvTi fiaWov winds f) redyedtTi, 
Himer. ; comp. Herod, vi. 14) ; and here, too, 
Bottiger places the hero Echetlus, slaying the flying 
enemies with his ploughshare: in the fourth the 
final contest at the ships; and here was un¬ 
doubtedly the portrait of Cynaegeirus, laying hold 
of the prow of a si)ip (Herod, vi. 114). But it 
seems to us much better to view the whole as one 
picture, in which the three successive stages of the 
battle are represented by their positions, and not 
by any actual division, the necessary transition 
from one part to the other being left to the imagina¬ 
tion of the spectator, as is not uncommon in modem 
battle pieces. Indeed Bottiger himself seems to 
have had this idea in his mind ; and we can hardly 
understand how the writer, who sees so clearly 
that the scene of battle is marked by the land at 
one end, and the sea at the other, and who assigns 
so accurately to each of the three leaders their 
proper places in the picture, should at the same 
time think of cutting up the work into four tableaux , 
and imagine that “ the same figures (i. e. of the 
chieftains) were probably exhibited in other divi¬ 
sions of the picture.” Bhttiger’s notion of placing 
Marathon and Theseus, Heracles and Athena, in a 
separate tableau , Beems to us also quite arbitrary. 
Pausanias says ivravda nal, that is, in the picture • 
These deities and heroes no doubt occupied. Like the 
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chieftains, their proper places in the picture,although 
we cannot easily assign those places: this Bottiger 
himself has seen in the case of Echetlus ; and the 
apparition of Theseus rising out of the earth would 
no doubt be connected with the opening of the 
battle. 

Another question arises, how the individual 
chieftains were identified. The expression of 
Pliny, icontco8 duces, can hardly be accepted in the 
sense of actual likenesses of the chieftains ; for, to 
say nothing of the difficulty of taking likenesses 
of the Persian chieftains, the time at which Pa- 
naenus lived excludes the supposition that he 
could have taken original portraits of Miltiades 
and the other leaders, nor have we any reason to 
believe that the art of portrait painting was so far 
advanced in their time, as that Panaenus could 
have had portraits of them to copy from. The 
true meaning seems to be that this was one of the 
earliest pictures in which an artist rejected the 
ancient plan (which we still see on vases, mir¬ 
rors, &c.) of affixing to his figures the names of 
the persons they were intended to represent, and 
yet succeeded in indicating who they were by some 
other method, such as by an exact imitation of 
their arms and dresses (which may very probably 
have been preserved), or by the representation of 
their positions and their well-known exploits. This 
explanation is confirmed by the passages already 
cited respecting Callimachus and Cynnegeirus, and 
still more strikingly by a passage of Aeschines 
(e. Ctes. p. 437), who tells us that Miltiades re¬ 
quested the people that his name might be in¬ 
scribed on this picture, but they refused his 
request, and, instead of inserting his name, only 
granted him the privilege of being painted stand¬ 
ing first and exhorting the soldiers. (Comp. Nepos, 
Milt. 6.) We learn from an allusion in Persius 
(iii. 53) that the Medes were represented in their 
proper costume. Some writers ascribe parts of this 
picture to Micon and Polygnotus, but it was most 
probably the work of Panaenus alone. (Bottiger, 
Arch. d. Malerei , p. 251). 

Pliny, moreover, states that Panaenus painted 
the roof of the temple of Athena at Elis with a 
mixture of milk and saffron, and also that he 
painted the shield of the statue of the goddess, 
made by Colotes, in the same temple. (Plin. 11. cc.\ 
Bottiger, Arch. d. Malerei , p. 243.) 

During the time of Panaenus, contests for prizes 
in painting were established at Corinth and Delphi, 
that is ; in the Isthmian and Pythian game9, and 
Panaenus himself was the first who engaged in one 
of these contests, his antagonist being Timagoras of 
Chalcis, who defeated Panaenus at the Pythian 
games, and celebrated his victory in a poem. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 35.) 

Panaenus has been called the Cimabue of ancient 
painting (Bottiger, Ac. p. 242), but the title is very 
inappropriate, as he had already been preceded by 
Polygnotus, Micon, and Dionysius of Colophon, 
who, though his contemporaries, were considerably 
older than him. 

His name is variously spelt in the MSS. iWaior, 
Tldvaivos, and Tldpraivos, but Tldvcuvos is the true 
reading. (See Siebenkees, ad Strab. vol. iii. p. 
199.) [P.S.] 

PANAE'TIUS (Tlavainos), historical. 1. Ty¬ 
rant of Leontini. He was the first who raised 
himself to power in that way in Sicily. The 
government of Leontini up to that time had been 
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oligarchical (Arist. Poltt. v. 10.) The occasion 
which Panaetius seized for making himself tyrant 
arose out of a war with Megara, in which he was 
created general. The oligarchs had carefully pre¬ 
vented the commonalty from being on a par with 
themselves in point of military equipment. Panae- 
tius, under the pretence of a review, found an 
opportunity for making an attack upon the oligarchs 
when they were unarmed: a considerable number 
were in this way cut to pieces. Panaetius then, 
with the aid of his partizans, seized the city, and 
made himself tyrant, B. c. 608. (Polyaen. Strata/. 
v. 47 ; Euseb. Arm. v. anno 1408 ; Clinton, F. H. 
vol. i. anno 608.) 

2. A native of Tenos, the son of Sosimenes. 
He commanded a vessel of the Tenians which ac¬ 
companied the armament of Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece, but apparently by compulsion ; for just 
before the battle of Salamis, Panaetius with his 
ship deserted and joined the Greeks, fortunately 
just in time to confirm the intelligence of the move¬ 
ments of the Persian fleet which had been brought 
by Aristides, but which the Greeks at first could 
hardly believe. On account of this service the 
Tenians were recorded on the tripod set up at 
Delphi amongst those who had aided in destroying 
the forces of the barbarians. (Ilerod. viii. 81 ; 
Plut. Themist. p. 118. e.). 

3. The name Panaetius occurs in the list of 

those who were accused by Amlrotnachus of having 
been concerned in the mutilation of the Hermes- 
busts at Athens. He, with the rest so charged, 
excepting Polystratus, escaped, and was condemned 
to death in his absence. There is also a person of 
the name of Panaetius, who, for aught that appears 
to the contrary, was the same person, and one of 
the four whose names were added by Andocides 
to the list of Teucer. (Andoc. de Myst. p. 7, 26, 
ed. Reiske). [C. P. M.] 

PANAETIUS (na^af-rms), son of Nicagoras, 
descended from a family of long-standing celebrity, 
was bom in the island of Rhodes (Suid. s. v.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 968). He is said to have been a 
pupil of the grammarian Crates, who taught in 
Pergamum (Strab. xiv. p. 993, c.), and after that 
to have betaken himself to Athens, and there 
attached himself principally to the stoic Diogenes, 
of Babylon, and his disciple Antipater of Tarsus 
(Suid. 8. v.; Cic. de Divin. i. 3). He also availed 
himself at Athens of the instruction of the learned 
Periegete Polemo, according to Van Lynden's very 
probable emendation of the words of Suidas (s. h. r. 
Comp. Van Lynden, Dhputatio Historico-critica de 
Panaetio Rhodio , Lugd. Batav. 1802, p. 36, &c.). 
Probably through Laelius, who had attended the 
instructions, first of the Babylonian Diogenes, 
and then of Panaetius (Cic. de Fin. ii. 8), the 
latter was introduced to the great P. Scipio Aemi- 
lianus, and, like Polybius before him (Suid. f. v. 
navairios , comp. 8 . v . IIoA^ios, and Van Lynden, 

). 40, &c.), gained his friendship (Cic. de Fin. iv. 

), de Off. i. 26, de Amie. 5. 27, comp. Orat.pro 
Muren . 31), and accompanied him on the embassy 
which he undertook, two years after the conquest 
of Carthage, to the kings of Egypt and Asia in 
alliance with Rome (Veil. Pat. i. 13. § 3; Cic. 
Acad . ii. 2 ; Plut. Apophth. p. 200, e.; comp. Moral. 
p. 777, a.). Panaetius appears to have spent the 
latter part of his life in Athens, after the death of 
Antipater, as head of the stoic school (Cic. de Divin 
i. 3); at all events he died in Athens (Suid. s. v.) 
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and that before a c. 111, in which year L. Crassus 
found there no longer Panaetius himself, but his 
disciple Mnesarchus (Cic. de Oral. i. 11). Neither 
the year when Panaetius was born, nor the age 
attained by him, is stated ; all we know is, that he 
composed the books on Moral Obligations thirty 
years before his death (Cic. de Off. iii. 2, after 
Posidonius), and that in those books mention was 
made of Scipio, as it seems, as being already dead 
(Cic. de Off. i. 26, ii. 22). He could scarcely have 
been much older or younger than Scipio Aemilianus, 
who died. B. c. 129, and was bom b.c. 185 (see 
Van Lynden, l.c. p. 11, &c. comp. p. 46, &c.). 
Suidas (s. v.) is the only one who knows anything 
of an older Panaetius of Rhodes ; though in the 
passage referred to he does not distinguish these 
two Rhodians of the same name, whom he sets 
down, from one another. He was probably led to 
that statement by the erroneous assumption of an 
ignorant sophist, that Panaetius had been the in¬ 
structor of the elder Scipio Africanus (GelL xvii. 
21 ; comp. Van Lynden, p. 6, &c.). 

The principal work of Panaetius was, without 
doubt, his treatise on the theory of moral obligation 
(ir epl rod KaOiffcovros), composed in three books. 
In this he proposed to investigate, first, what was 
moral or immoral; then, what was useful or not 
useful ; and lastly, how the apparent conflict be¬ 
tween the moral and the useful was to be decided ; 
for, as a Stoic, he could only regard this conflict as 
apparent. The third investigation he had expressly 
promised at the end of the third book, but had not 
carried out (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 11, de Off. iii. 2, 3, 
comp. i. 3, iii. 7, ii. 25) ; and his disciple Posidonius 
seems to have only timidly (ib. iii. 2) and imper¬ 
fectly supplied what was wanting ; at least Cicero, 
who in his books on Moral Obligations intended, 
not indeed to translate, but to imitate in his own 
manner, our Rhodian (ib. ii. 17, iii. 2, i. 2, ad 
Ait. l.c.\ in the third section of the subject, which 
was not carried out by his guide, did not follow 
Posidonius, but declares that he had completed in¬ 
dependently and without assistance what Panaetius 
had left untouched {de Off. iii. 7). To judge from 
the insignificant character of the deviations, to which 
Cicero himself calls attention, as for example, the 
endeavour to define moral obligation (ib. i. 2), the 
completion of the imperfect division into three parts 
(i. 3, comp. ii. 25), the rejection of unnecessary 
discussions (ii. 5), small supplementary additions 
(ii. 24, 25), in the first two books Cicero has bor¬ 
rowed the scientific contents of his work from 
Panaetius, without any essential alterations. The 
Roman philosopher seems to have been induced to 
follow Panaetius, passing by earlier attempts of the 
Stoa to investigate the philosophy of morals, not 
merely by the superiority of his work in other 
respects, but especially by the endeavour that pre¬ 
vailed throughout it, laying aside abstract investi¬ 
gations and paradoxical definitions, to exhibit in an 
impressive manner the philosophy of morals in its 
application to life (de Off. ii. 10). Generally 
speaking, Panaetius, following Aristotle, XeVio- 
crates, Theophrastus, Dicaearchus, and especially 
Plato, had softened down the harsh severity of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their funda¬ 
mental definitions, had modified them so as to be 
capable of being applied to the conduct of life, and 
clothed them in the garb of eloquence (Cic. deFin. 
iv. 28, Tuseul. i. 32, de I*g. iii. 6 ; comp. Plut de 
Stow. Repugnant, p. 1033, b.; and Van Lynden, p. 
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60, See. 83, &c.). With him begins the endeavour 
to supply eclectically the deficiencies in the stoic 
theory, and to mould it into a new shape ; so that 
among the Neo-Platonists he passed for a Platonist 
(Proclus, in Plat. Tim. p. 50). For this reason 
also he assigned the first place in philosophy to 
physics, not to dialectics (Diog. Laert. vii. 41), and 
appears not to have undertaken any original treat¬ 
ment of the latter. In physics he gave up the 
stoic doctrine of the conflagration of the world (Cic. 
de Nat . Deor. ii. 46, comp. 142 ; Stobaeus, Ed. 
Phys. i. p. 414), endeavoured to simplify the division 
of the faculties of the soul (Nemes. de Nat . Horn. c. 
15 ; Tertull. de Anima y c. 14), doubted the reality 
of divination (Cic. de Divin. i. 3, ii. 42, 47, Acad. 
ii. 33, comp. Epiphanius, adv . Haeres. ii. 9). In 
ethics he recognised only a two-fold direction of 
virtue, the theoretical and the practical, answering 
to the dianoietic and the ethical of Aristotle (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 92) ; endeavoured to bring the ultimate 
object of life into nearer relation to natural impulses 
( i* <pia€us dtpopfiai ; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. p. 
497), and to render manifest by similes the inse¬ 
parability of the virtues (Stobaeus, Eel. Etk ii. p. 
112 ); pointed out that the recognition of the wioru/, 
as something to be striven after for its own sake, 
was a leading fundamental idea in the speeches of 
Demosthenes (Pint. Demosth. p. 852, a.) ; would 
not admit the harsh doctrine of apathy (A. Gellius, 
xii. 5), and, on the contrary, vindicated the claim 
of certain pleasurable sensations to be regarded as 
in accordance with nature (Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 
xi. 73), while he also insisted that moral definitions 
should be laid down in such a way that they might 
be applied by the man who had not yet attained to 
wisdom (Seneca, Epist. 116). That Cicero has 
not reproduced the entire contents of the throe 
books of Panaetius, we see from a fragment taken 
from them, which is not found in Cicero, but has 
been preserved by A. Gellius (xiii. 27), and which 
at the same time makes us acquainted with the 
Rhodian’s treatment of his subject in its rhetorical 
aspects. A similar mode of setting forth his subject, 
directed to its concrete relations, and rendered in¬ 
telligible by examples and similes, was to be found, 
if we may judge by the scanty quotations from it 
that we have, in his treatise on Equanimity (irepl 
cvdvfjLias ; Diog. Laert. ix. 20, which Plutarch pro¬ 
bably had before him in that composition of his 
which bears the same name), and in those on the 
Magistrates (Cic. de Legg. iii. 5,6), on Providence 
(Cic. ad Att. xiii. 8), on Divination (see above), 
and the letter to Q. Aelius Tubero. His work on 
the philosophical sects (wepl aip4at<ey y Diog. Laert. 
ii. 87) appears to have been rich in facts and critical 
remarks (Van Lynden, p. 62, &c.), and the notices 
which we have about Socrates, and on the books of 
Plato and others of the Socratic school, given on 
the authority of Panaetius, were probably taken 
from that work. [Ch. A. B.j 

PANAETO'LUS (nayafrwAos), an Aetolian 
in the service of Ptolemy Philopator, king of 
Egypt, who joined with his countryman Theodotus 
in betraying Coele-Syria into the hands of Antio- 
chus III., and on the approach of the Syrian king 
surrendered into his hands the important city of 
Tyre. (Polyb. v. 61,62.) From this time he held 
an important place in the service of Antiochus, and 
distinguished himself highly in the expedition of 
that monarch against Euthydemus, king of Bactria, 
about b. c. 211. (Id. x. 49.) [E. H. ftj 
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PANAEUS, the engraver of a gem in the royal 
collection at Paris. (Clarac, p. 421.) [P. S.j 

PA'NARES (Jlavdfnis), a Cretan, who together 
with Lasthenes was one of the leaders of his coun¬ 
trymen in their resistance to the Roman arms. 
[Lasthknbs, No. 3J. After the defeat of their 
united forces near Cydonia, Panares, who had taken 
refuge in that city, surrendered it to the Roman 
general, Q. Metellus, on condition that his life 
should be spared. (Diod. Exc. Leg. xl. p. 632; 
Appian. Sic. 6 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 2 ; Veil. Pat. 
a 34 ). [E. H. B.] 

PANA'RETLJS (Uav^peros), a pupil of Arcesi- 
laus, the founder of the new Academy. He was 
noted for the excessive slightness of his person. 
He was intimate with Ptolemy Euergetes (about 
b. c. 230), from whom he is said to have received 
twelve talents yearly. (Fabric. JBibl. Grace, vol. 
iii. p. 181 ; Athen. xii. p. 552, c.; Aelian, H. V. 
x. 6 .) [W. M. G.] 

PANA'RETUS, MATTHAEUS. [Mat- 

THAEUS, No. 1.] 

PA'NCRATES and PANCRA'TIUS (Tlcry- 
KparTjt, JJayKpdrtos ) ; these names are so much 
mixed up together by the ancient writers, that it 
is best to place under one head the few notices 
which we have respecting them. 

1. An epigrammatic poet, who had a place in 
the Garland of Meleager, and three of whose 
epigrams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 259 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace. 
vol. i. p. 191.) We have no other indication of 
his time than that afforded by his being in Mele¬ 
ager’s collection, which shows that he lived in or 
before the first century of our era. Some writers 
identify him with the following poet: — 

2. A poet or musician, who appears to have 
been eminent in his art, by the notice of him in 
Plutarch, who says that “ he usually avoided the 
chromatic genus of music, not through ignorance of 
it, but from choice, and imitated, as he himself 
said, the style of Pindar and Simonides, and in a 
word that which is called the ancient by those of 
the present day.” {De Mm. 20, p. 1137, e.) 
This notice seems to imply that Pancrates lived 
either at or just before the time of Plutarch, but 
whether he was Bimply a musician, or a lyric poet, 
or a tragedian, the context leaves us altogether in 
doubt 

3. Of Arcadia, the author of a poem on fishery 
(cf \itvTiKa or bahdooia, ep-ya), a considerable frag¬ 
ment of which is preserved by Athcnaeus. (Ath. i. 
p. 13, b., vii. pp. 283, a. c., 305, c., 321, f.) Se¬ 
veral critics imagine him to be identical with one 
or both of the two preceding poets. (See Burette, 
in the Mem. de VAcad. des laser, vol. xix. p. 441.) 
Athenaeus quotes two lines, in elegiac metre, from 
the first book of the K oyxopvts of Pancrates, whom 
the subject of the poem and the simple mention of 
the name in Athenaeus would lead us to identify 
with the author of the ctAtevriKcf, while the metre 
suggests the probability that he was also the same 
as the epigrammatist. 

4. An Alexandrian poet in the time of Hadrian, 
who, in acknowledgment of a curious discovery 
with which Pancrates made him acquainted in 
such a manner as to involve a compliment to him¬ 
self and AntinoUs, gave him his maintenance in 
the Museum of Alexandria. (Ath. xv. p. 677, d.e.) 

5. Of Athens, a cynic philosopher in the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. Philostratus re- 
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lates, that when Lollianus was in danger of being 
stoned by the Athenians in a tumult about bread, 
Pancrates quieted the mob by exclaiming that 
Lollianus was not an dpToirdArjs but a AoyorrdA'ns 
(Philostr. Vit . Sophist, p.526 ; Lollianus). Alci- 
phron also mentions a cynic philosopher of this 
name (iii. 55. p. 406). 

6. A sophist and rhetorician, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary (M/uvripa) on the r«x>^ fHiropuc/j of 
Minucianus. (Suid. 8. v. ; Eudoc. p. 353.) [P. S.] 
PA'NCRATIS (na 7 fcpcfri$ or nayfepard), a 
daughter of Aloeus and Iphimedeia, in the Phthio- 
tian Achaia. Once when Thracian pirates, under 
Bates, invaded that district, they carried off from 
Mount Drius the women who were solemnizing a 
festival of Dionysus. Among them was Iphi¬ 
medeia and her daughter Pancratis. They were 
carried to Strongyle or Naxos, where king Agas- 
samenus made Pancratis his wife, after the two 
chiefs of the pirates, Sicelus and Hecetorus (or 
Scellis and Cassamenus), who were likewise in 
love with her, had killed each other. Otus nnd 
Ephialtes, the brothers of Pancratis, in the mean¬ 
time came to Strongyle to liberate their mother and 
sister. They gained the victory, but Pancratis died. 
(Diod. v. 50, &c. ; Parthen. Erot. 19.) [L. S.] 

PANCRA'TIUS. [Pancrates. ] 

PANDA. [Empanda.] 

PANDA'REOS (riai/5dpe«s), a son of Merops 
of Miletus, is said to have stolen the golden dog 
which Hephaestus had made, from the temple of 
Zeus in Crete, and to have carried it to Tantalus. 
When Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus to claim the 
dog back, Tantalus declared that it was not in his 
possession. The god, however, took the animal by 
force, and threw mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. 
Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence to Sicily, 
where he perished with his wife Harmothoe. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1875 ; comp. Tantalus.) 
Antoninus Liberalis (11) calls him an Ephesian, 
and relates that Demeter conferred upon him the 
benefit of never suffering from indigestion, if he 
should take ever so much food. The whole scene 
of his story lies in Crete, and hence Pausanias (x. 
30. § 1) thinks that the town of Ephesus is not 
the famous city in Asia Minor, but Ephesus in 
Crete. The story of Pandareos derives more in¬ 
terest from that of his three daughters. Aedon, 
the eldest of them, was married to Zethus, the 
brother of Amphion, by whom she was the mother 
of Itylus. From envy of Amphion, who had many 
children, she determined to murder one of his sons, 
Amaleus, but in the night she mistook her own 
son for her nephew, and killed him. Some add, 
that she killed her own son after Amaleus, from 
fear of the vengeance of her sister-in-law, Niobe. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1875.) The two other 
daughters of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, Cameira and Clytia), were, 
according to Homer, deprived of their parents by 
the gods, and remained as helpless orphans in the 
palace. Aphrodite, however, fed them with milk, 
horfey, and wine. Hera gave them beauty and 
understanding far above other women. Artemis 
gave them dignity, and Athena skill in the arts. 
When Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange 
the nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off 
by the Harpies. (Horn. Od. xx. 67, &c., xix. 518, 
&c.) Polygnotus painted them in the Lesche of 
Delphi in the act of playing at dice, and adorned 
with wreaths of flowers. [L. S.} 
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PA'NDARUS (IIcMapoj.) 1. A son of Ly 
caon, a Lycian, commanded the inhabitants of 
Zeleia on mount Ida, in the Trojan war. He was 
distinguished in the Trojan army as an archer, and 
was said to have received his bo.w from Apollo. 
He was slain by Diomedes, or, according to others, 
by Sthenelus. He was afterwards honoured as a 
hero at Pinara in Lycia. (Horn. II. ii. 824, &c., 
v. 290, &c.; Serv. ad Aen. v. 496 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 665 ^Philostr. Her. iv. 2.) 

2. A son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, 
was one of the companions of Aeneas, and slain by 
Turnus. (Virg. Aen. ix. 672, 758.) [L. S.] 

PANDE'MOS (n dv$r)fios) y i. e. “ common to all 
the people,” occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, and 
that in a twofold sense, first describing her as the 
goddess of low sensual pleasures as Venus vulgivaga 
or popularis , in opposition to Venus (Aphrodite) 
Urania, or the heavenly Aphrodite. (Plat. Sympos. 
p. 180 ; Lucret. iv. 1067.) She was represented at 
Elis by Scopas riding on a ram. (Paus. vi. 25. § 2.) 
The second sense is that of Aphrodite uniting all 
the inhabitants of a country into one social or 
political body. In this respect she was worshipped 
at Athens along with Peitho (persuasion), and her 
worship was said to have been instituted by The¬ 
seus at the time when he united the scattered 
townships into one great body of citizens. (Paus. 

1. 22. § 3.) According to some authorities, it was 

Solon who erected the sanctuary of Aphrodite Pan¬ 
demos, either because her image stood in the agora, 
or because the hetaerae had to pay the costs of its 
erection. ( Harpocrat. and Suid. s. v. ; Athen. xiii. 
p. 569.) The worship of Aphrodite Pandemos also 
occurs at Megalopolis in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 32. 
§ 1), and at Thebes (ix. 16. § 2). A festival in 
honour of her is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. 
p. 659). The sacrifices offered to her consisted of 
white goats. (Lucian, Dial. Meret. 7 ; comp. 
Xenoph. Sympos. 8. § 9 ; Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 
101 ; Theocrit. Epiyr. 13.) Pandemos occurs also 
as a surname of Eros. (Plat. Symp. 1. c.) [L. S.J 

PANDI'ON (Ileu'Shu*'). 1. A son of Aegyptus 
and Hephaestine. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of PhineuB and Cleopatra. (Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 3 ; Schol. ad Soph. Ant . 980 ; comp. 
Ph inbus.) 

3. One of the companions of Teucer. (Horn. II. 
xii. 372.) 

4. A son of Erichthonius, the king of Athens, 
by the Naiad Pasithea, was married to Zeuxippe, 
by whom he became the father of Procne and Phi¬ 
lomela, and of the twins Erechtheus and Butes. In 
a war against Labdacus, king of Thebes, he called 
upon Tereus of Daulisin Phocis, for assistance, and 
afterwards rewarded him by giving him his daughter 
Procne in marriage. It was in his reign that 
Dionysus and Deraeter were said to have come to 
Attica. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 6, &c.; Paus. i. 5. § 
3 ; Thucyd. ii. 29.) 

5. A son of Cecrops and Metiadusa, was like¬ 
wise a king of Athens. Being expelled from 
Athens by the Metionidae, he fled to Megara, and 
there married Pylia, the daughter of king Pylas. 
When the latter, in consequence of a murder, emi¬ 
grated into Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the 
government of Megara. He became the father of 
Aegeus, Pallas, NisuB, Lycus, and a natural son, 
Oeneus, and also of a daughter, who was married 
to Sciron (Apollod. iii. 15. § 1, &c.; Paus, i. 5. § 

2, 29. § 5 ; Eurip. Med. 660). His tomb was 
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shown in the territory of Megara, near the rock of 
Athena Aethyia, on the sea-coast (Paus. i. 5. § 3), 
and at Megara he was honoured with an heroura 
(i. 41. § 6). A statue of him stood at Athens, on 
the acropolis, among those of the eponymic heroes 
(i. 5. § 3, &c.). [L. S.) 

PANDIO'NIDAE ( TlayStovlSat ), a patronymic 
of Pandion, L e. the sons of Pandion, who, after 
their father’s death, returned from Megara to Athens, 
and expelled the Metionidae. Aegeus, the eldest 
among them, obtained the supremacy, Lycus the 
eastern coast of Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas 
the southern coast. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 6 ; Paus. 
i. 5. § 4 ; Strab. ix. p. 392 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
285 ; Dionys. Perieg. 1024.) [L. S.j 

PANDO'RA (IIaj/5&fy>a), i. e. the giver of all, 
or endowed with every thing, is the name of the 
first woman on earth. When Prometheus had 
stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused 
Hephaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by 
her charms and beauty should bring misery upon the 
human race (Hes. Theog. 571, &c.; Stob. Serm. 1). 
Aphrodite adorned her with beauty, Hermes gave 
her boldness and cunning, and the gods called her 
Pandora, as each of the Olympians had given her 
some power by which she was to work the ruin of 
man. Hermes took her to Epimetheus, who forgot 
the advice of his brother Prometheus, not to accept 
any gift from Zeus, and from that moment all 
miseries came down upon men (Hes. Op. et Dies , 
50, &c.). According to some mythographers, Epi¬ 
metheus became by her the father of Pyrrha and 
Deucalion (Hygin. Fab. 142 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 2 ; 
Procl. ad Hes. Op. p. 30, ed. Heinsius; Ov. Met. 
i. 350) ; others make Pandora a daughter of Pyrrha 
and Deucalion (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 23). Later 
writers speak of a vessel of Pandora, containing all 
the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the human race, had not Pandora 
opened the vessel, so that the winged blessings 
escaped irrecoverably. The birth of Pandora was 
represented on the pedestal of the statue of Athena, 
in the Parthenon at Athens (Paus. i. 24. § 7). 
In the Orphic poems Pandora occurs as an infernal 
awful divinity, and is associated with Hecate and 
the Erinnyes (Orph. Argon. 974). Pandora also 
occurs as a surname of Gaea (Earth), as the giver 
of all. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 970 ; Philostr. 
Vtt. Apoli. vi. 39 ; Hesych. s.v.) [L. S.] 

PANDO'RUS (IlavSwpos). 1. A son of Erech¬ 
theus and Praxithea, and grandson of Pandion, 
founded a colony in Euboea. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 

1 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 281.) 

2 . A surname of the Earth, in the same sense ns 
Pandora, and of Aesa, or Fate. (Horn. Ejngr. 7. 

1 ; Stob. Eclog. i. p. 165, ed. Heeren.) [L. S.J 
PA'NDROSOS (II dvtyoaos), i. e. “the all- 
bedewing,” or “ refreshing,” was a daughter of 
Cecrops and Agraulos, and a sister of Erysichthon, 
Herse, and Aglauros. According to some accounts 
she was by Hermes the mother of Ceryx (Pollux, 
Onom. viii. 9). She was worshipped at Athens, 
along with Thallo, and had a sanctuary there near 
the temple of Athena Polias (Apollod. ii. 14. §§ 2, 
6 ; Paus. i. 2. § 5,27. § 3, ix. 35. § 1). Respecting 
her probable representation in one of the pediments 
of the Parthenon, see Welcker, in the Class, Mus. 
vol. iii. p, 380, &c. [L. S.] 

PANDUS, LATI'NIUS, propraetor of Moesia 
in the reign of Tiberius, died in his province, 
a. d. 19. (Tac. Ann. ii. 66.) 
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PANHELLE'NIUS (n^AXi/vios), i. e. th 
god common to, or worshipped by all the Hellenes 
or Greeks, occurs as a surname of the Dodonaean 
Zeus, whose worship had been transplanted by the 
Hellenes, in the emigration from Thessaly, to 
Aegina. Subsequently, when the name Hellenes 
was applied to all the Greeks, the meaning of the 
god’s surname likewise became more extensive, and 
it was derived from the propitiatory sacrifice which 
Aeacus was said to have offered on behalf of all 
the Greeks, and by the command of the Delphic 
oracle, for the purpose of averting a famine (Paus. 
i. 44. § 13). On that occasion Aeacus designated 
Zeus as the national god of all the Greeks (Pind. 
Nem. v. 19; Herod, ix. 7 ; Aristoph. Equit. 
1253 ; Plut. Lycurg. 6). In Regina there was a 
sanctuary of Zeus Panhellenius, which was said to 
have been founded by Aeacus ; and a festival, 
Panhellenia, was celebrated there. (Paus. i. 18. § 
9 ; MUller, Aeginet . p. 18, &c. 155, &c.) [L. S.J 

PAN IDES (TlaASris), a king of Chalcis on the 
Euripus, who is said to have given his opinion that 
Hesiod was superior as a poet to Homer, and hence 
became proverbial as a man of perverse taste and 
judgment (Philostr. Her. xviii. 2.) [L. S. j 

PANODO'RUS, an Egyptian monk in the 
reign of the emperor A read i us, wrote a x? ovor Y?&- 
t piov , in which he found great fault with Eusebius, 
from whom, however, he took many of his state¬ 
ments. He is frequently mentioned by Syncellus. 
(Voss, de Hist. Graee. p. 308, ed. Westermann ; 
Fabric. Bib/. Graee. vol. vii. p. 444.) 

PANOMPHAEUS (n<u'o 1 u<patoy), i. e. the au¬ 
thor of all signs and omens, occurs as a surname of 
Helios (Quint. Smyrn. v. 624), and of Zeus, who 
had a sanctuary on the Hellespont between capes 
Rhoeteum and Sigeum. (Horn. II. viii. 250 ; Orph. 
Argon. 660 ; Ov. Met. xi. 198.) [L. S.j 

PA'NOPE (Fku'dmj), the name of two my¬ 
thical personages, one a daughter of Nereus and 
Doris (Horn. II. xviii. 45 ; Hes. Theog. 250), and 
the other a daughter of Thespius. (Apollod. ii. 7. 
$8.) LL.S.) 

PANOPEUS (navoireiJs), a son of Phocus and 
Asteropaea, and brother of Crisus or Crissus, with 
whom he is said to have quarrelled even when yet 
in his mother's womb. He accompanied Amphi¬ 
tryon on his expedition against the Taphians or 
Teleboans, and took an oath by Athene and Ares 
not to embezzle any part of the booty. But he 
broke his oath, and as a punishment for it, his son 
Epeius became unwarlike. He is also mentioned 
among the Calydonian hunters. (Horn. 11. xxiii. 
665 ; Lycophr. 935, &c.; Apollod. ii. 4. § 7 ; 
Paus. ii. 29. § 4, x. 4. § 1 ; Ov. Met. viii. 312 ; 
Schol. ad Eur. Orest. 33.) [L. S.] 

PANO'PION, URBI'NIUS, was proscribed by 
the triumvirs in b.c. 43, but was preserved by the 
extraordinary fidelity of one of his slaves who ex¬ 
changed dresses with his master, dismissed him by 
the back-door as the soldiers were entering the 
villa, then placed himself in the bed of Panopion, 
and allowed himself to be killed as if he were the 
latter. Panopion afterwards testified his gratitude 
by erecting a handsome monument over his slave 
( Val. Max. vi. 8. § 6; Macrob. Saturn, i. 11). 
Appiancalls the master Appius (B.C. iv. 44) ; and 
Dion Cassius (xlvii. 10) and Seneca (de Benef iii. 
25) relate the event, but without mentioning any 
name. 

PANOPTES. [Argus.] 


PANSA. 

PANSA, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
indicated a person who had broad or splay feet. 
Pliny classes it with the cognomens Plancus t 
Plautus , Scaurus (Plin H. N. xi. 45. s. 105). 

PANSA. Q. APPULEIUS, consul, b.c. 300, 
with M. Valerius Corvus V. He laid siege to 
Nequinum in Umbria, but was unable to take the 
place (Liv. x. 5, 6, 9). 

PANSA, C. CORE'LLIUS, consul, a. d. 122, 
with M\ Acilius Aviola (Fasti). 

PANSA, L. SE'STIUS, whose demand was re¬ 
sisted by Q. Cicero in b. c, 54 (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 
11 ). 

PANSA, L. TITPNIUS, with the agnomen 
Saccus, one of the consular tribunes B. c. 400, and 
a second time in a c. 396. (Liv. v. 12, 18 ; Fasti 
Capit.) 

PANSA, C. VPBIUS, consul b. c. 43 with 
A. Hirtius. His father and grandfather also bore 
the praenomen Caius, as we learn from coins in 
which the consul is designated c. f. c. n. '( 8e © 
below); but we know nothing of the history of his 
family, save that his father was proscribed by 
Sulla (Dion Cass. xlv. 17), which was probably 
one reason that led Pansa to espouse the Bide of 
Caesar, of whom he was always a faithful adhe¬ 
rent, and to whom he was indebted for all the 
honours he obtained in the state. Pansa was tri¬ 
bune of the plebs b.c. 51, in which year he took 
an active part, in conjunction with M. Caelius, and 
some of his other colleagues, in opposing the mea¬ 
sures which the consul M. Marcellus and others of 
the aristocratical party were directing against 
Caesar. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8. §§ 6, 7.) Pansa 
was not employed by Caesar in any important 
military command during the civil war, but he 
continued to enjoy his confidence and esteem, and 
received from him in b. c. 46 the government of 
Cisalpine Gaul as successor to M. Brutus. Cicero 
speaks of his departure from the city at the end of 
December in that year to take the command of the 
province, and says 44 that he was followed by ex¬ 
traordinary good wishes on the part of all good 
men, because he had relieved many from misery, 
and had shown great good feeling and kindliness 
in the recent calamities." (Cic. ad Fain. xv. 17.) 
Pansa returned to Rome in b. c. 45 ; and in B. c. 
44 Caesar nominated^him and HirtiuB, his colleague 
in the augurate, consuls for b. c. 43. From that 
time the name of Pansa becomes so closely con¬ 
nected with that of Hirtius, that it is impossible 
to relate the history of the one without giving that 
of the other. The reader is therefore referred to 
the article Hirtius, where he will find an account 
of the events of the years b. c. 44 and 43, till the 
fall of both the consuls at Mutina in the month of 
April in the latter year, together with references to 
all the ancient authorities. 

There is a large number of coins bearing the 
name of Pansa, of which we give three specimens 
below. The first of these has on the obverse the 
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head of Apollo, and on the reverse Pallas in a 
chariot drawn by four horses ; it is supposed by 
Eckhel more ancient than the time of the consul, 
and is therefore referred by him to the father or 
grandfather of the latter. The next two coins 
belong to the consul. The former bears on the 
obverse the head of Bacchus, and on the reverse 
Ceres in a chhriot drawn by two dragons: the 
latter has on the obverse a youthful head, and on 
the reverse Ceres with a torch in each of her hands 
and with a pig by her side. (Eckhel, vol. v. 
p. 339.) 



COINS OP C. VIBIUS PANSA, COS. R. C. 43. 

PA'NTACLES (IlarraxA^s), an Athenian, im¬ 
mortalized by Aristophanes as a pre-eminently 
stupid man, who, preparing to conduct a procession, 
put on his helmet before he fixed the crest to it. 
He was ridiculed also for his stupidity by Eupolis 
in the Xpvaovi/y^vos. (Arist. Ran. 1034 ; Schol. 
ad loo. ; comp. Meineke, Fragm . Com. Grace. 
vol, i. p. 145, ii. p. 544.) [E. E.] 

PANTAENUS ( ndvraivos), the favourite pre¬ 
ceptor of Clemens Alexandrinus. Of what country 
he was originally, is uncertain. Cave endeavours to 
reconcile the various accounts by conjecturing that 
he was of Sicilian parentage, but that he was bom in 
Alexandria. In this city he was undoubtedly edu¬ 
cated, and embraced the principles of the stoical school 
of philosophy. We do not find it mentioned who the 
parties were that instructed him in the truths of 
Christianity, but we learn from Photius (Cod. 118) 
that he was taught by those who had seen the 
Apostles, though his statement that he had heard 
some of the Apostles themselves justly appears to 
Cave chronologically impossible. About a. d. 181, 
he had acquired such eminence that he was ap¬ 
pointed master of the catechetical school in Alex¬ 
andria, an office which he discharged with great 
reputation for nine or ten years. At this time the 
learning and piety of Pantaenus suggested him as 
a proper person to conduct a missionary enterprise 
to India. Of his success there we know nothing. 
But we have a singular story regarding it told by 
St. Jerome. It is said that he found in India a 
copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, written in Hebrew, 
which had been left by St. Bartholomew, and that 
he brought it back with him to Alexandria. He 
probably resumed his place in the catechetical 
school, which had been filled during his absence by 
his pupil and friend Clemens. The persecution 
under Severus, a. d. 202, drove both Pantaenus 
and Clemens into Palestine ; but that he resumed 
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his labours before his death appears from an ex¬ 
pression of Eusebius (II. E. v. 10), rc\cvrc5v 
rfo'erraj. We do not know the exact date of his 
death, but it cannot have been prior to a. d. 211 , 
as he lived to the time of Caracalla. His name has 
a place in the calendar of the Roman Church, on 
the seventh of July. He was succeeded by Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus. This, with some other points, 
has been disputed by Dodwell (ad Irenaeum , p. 
501, &c.). who makes Pantaenus to be not the pre¬ 
decessor, but the successor of Clemens. He was a 
man of much eloquence, if we may trust the 
opinion of Clemens, who calls him a Sicilian bee. 

Both Eusebius and Jerome speak of his writings, 
the latter mentioning his Commentaries on the 
Scriptures, but we have not even a fragment of 
them. Cave states that he is numbered by Ana- 
stasius of Sinai amongst the commentators who re¬ 
ferred the six days’ work of the Creation to Christ 
and the Church. (Fabric. Bill, Grace, vol. iii. p. 
569 ; Cave, Aposiolici, p. 127, &c., Hist. Lit. vol. 

i. p. 81, &c.; Euseb. H. E. v. 10.) [W. M.G.] 

PANTATiEON (navTaA^), historical. 1. A 
son of Alyattes, king of Lydia, by an Ionian woman. 
His claim to the throne in preference to his brother 
Croesus was put forward by his partisans during 
the lifetime of Alyattes, but that monarch decided 
in favour of Croesus. (Herod, i. 92.) 

2. Son of Omphalion, was king or tyrant of 
Pisa in Elis at the period of the 34th Olympiad 
(b. c. 644), assembled an army, with which he 
made himself master of Olympia, and assumed 
by force the sole presidency of the Olympic 
games on that occasion. The Eleans on this 
account would not reckon this as one of the 
regular Olympiads. (Paus. vi. 21. §1,22. §2.) 
We learn also from Strabo that Pantaleon assisted 
the Messenians in the second Messenian war 
(Strab. viii. p. 362), which, according to the chro¬ 
nology of Pausanias, followed by Mr. Clinton, must 
have been as much as thirty years before ; but 
C. O. Muller and Mr. Grote regard the intervention 
of Pantaleon as furnishing the best argument for 
the real date of the war in question. (Clinton, 
F. 11. vol. i. p. 188 ; Muller’s Dorians , vok i. 
p. 171; Grote’s Greece , vol. ii. p. 574.) 

3. A Macedonian of Pydna, an officer in the 
service of Alexander, who was appointed by him 
governor of Memphis, b.c. 831. (Arr. Andb. iii. 5. 
§4.) 

4. An Aetolian, one of the chief citizens and 
political leaders of that people, who was the prin¬ 
cipal author of the peace and alliance concluded by 
the Aetolians with Aratus and the Achaeans, b. c. 
239. (Plut. Arat. 33.) He was probably the same 
as the father of Archidamus, mentioned by Poly¬ 
bius (iv. 57). 

5. An Aetolian, probably a grandson of the pre¬ 

ceding, is first mentioned as one of the ambassadors 
charged to bear to the Roman general, M. Acilius 
Glabrio, the unqualified submission of the Aeto¬ 
lians, b.c. 191. (Polyb. xx. 9.) Again, in b, c. 
169 he appears as one of the deputies at Therraus 
before C. Popillius, when he uttered a violent 
harangue against Lyciscusand Thoas. (Id. xxviii. 
4 .) He is also mentioned as present with Eu- 
menes at Delphi, when the life of that monarch 
was attempted by the emissaries of Perseus. On 
this occasion he is termed by Livy “ Aetoliae 
princeps.” (Liv. xlii. 15.) ^ 

6 . A king of Bactria, or rathef pexhaps of the 
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In do-Caucasian provinces south of the Paropa- 
misus, known only from his coins. From these it 
appears probable that he was the successor of Aga- 
thocles, and his reign is referred by Professor Wil¬ 
son to about B.c. 120 (Ariana, p. 300); but Lassen 
would assign it to a much earlier period. (Lassen, 
Zur Gesch. d. Griechischen Koniyen v. Baktrien, 
pp. 192, 263.) The coins of these two kings, 
Agathocles and Pantaleon, are remarkable as bear¬ 
ing inscriptions both in the Greek and in Sanscrit 
characters. [E. H. B.J 

PANTALEON (narraAeW), literary. 1. A 
writer on culinary subjects, mentioned by Pollux 
(vi. 70), where the old reading, TlayroXtwv, is un¬ 
doubtedly inaccurate. 

2. A Constantinopolitan deacon and clmrto- 
phylax, who probably lived in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Several works of his, prin¬ 
cipally sermons, have been published, both in the 
original Greek, and in Latin, for which consult 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vol. x. pp. 199, 242, 247, 
258, vol. xi. p. 455, and Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. 
Dm. p. 15. [W. M. G.] 

PANTALEON, ST. (XlavTaKluv), or PAN- 
TOLEON (Tlcurro\i'j*v\ or PANTELEEMON 
(IlavTfAerf/uwi/), a physician of Nicomedia in Bi- 
thynia, in the third century after Christ, the son of 
Eustorgius, a person of wealth and consequence, but 
strongly devoted to paganism. His mother, whose 
name was Eubula, was a zealous Christian, and 
educated him in the Christian faith ; she died, 
however, while he was yet young, and he was in 
danger of relapsing into paganism. After receiving 
a good preliminary education, he studied medicine 
under a physician named Euphrosynus, and by his 
engaging manners and good conduct attracted the 
notice of the Emperor Maximian, so that he was 
intended for the post of one of the royal physicians. 
About this time he became acquainted with an 
aged Christian priest, named Herraolaus, by whom 
he was oonfirmed in his attachment to the Christian 
faith, and shortly after baptized. He then endea¬ 
voured to convert his, father from paganism, in 
which attempt he at last succeeded. He made 
himself an object of dislike and envy to the other 
physicians by the number of cures he effected, and 
was at last denounced to the emperor as a Chris¬ 
tian. After being in vain tempted to embrace 
paganism, and suffering many tortures (from some 
of which he is said to have been miraculously deli¬ 
vered), he was at last beheaded, probably a. d. 303. 
The name of Panteleimon was given him on 
account of his praying for his murderers. His 
memory is celebrated in the Romish church on 
July 27. A very interesting account of his life 
and martyrdom is given in the “ Acta Sanctorum” 
(Jul. 27. vol. vi. p. 397), taken chiefly from Simeon 
Metaphrastes. (See Bzovius, Nomendator Sandor. 
Professione Medicor .; C. B. Carpzovius, De Me¬ 
dici* ab Eccles. pro Sanctis kahilis , and the authors 
there referred to.) [W. A. G.] 

PANTAUCHUS (ndprav X os). 1. A Mace¬ 
donian of Alorus, son of Nicolaus, an officer in the 
service of Alexander, was one of those appointed 
to the command of a trireme on the descent of the 
Indus, b.c. 327. (Arr. Ind. 18.) Though this is 
the only occasion during the wars of that monarch 
on which his name is mentioned, yet we are told 
that he had earned a great reputation both for 
ability as a commander and for his personal strength 
and prowess. These qualities obtained for him a 
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high place among the generals of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, who in b. c. 289 left him with a large force 
to hold possession of Aetolia against Pyrrhus. On 
the approach of that monarch, Pantauchus hastened 
to meet him, and give him battle, when a single 
combat ensued between the young king and the 
veteran officer, in which the former was victorious. 
Pantauchus was carried off the field severely 
wounded, and his army was totally routed. Whe¬ 
ther or not he died of his wounds we know not, 
but his name is not again mentioned. (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 7, Demetr. 41.) 

2. Son of Balacrus, one of the chief friends and 
counsellors of Perseus, king of Macedonia, by whom 
we find him employed on various important confi¬ 
dential occasions. Thus in b.c. 171 he was one of 
the hostages given by the king during his confer¬ 
ence with the Roman deputy Q. Marcius, and 
subsequently one of the ambassadors sent to P. 
Licinius Crassus with proposals for peace: and 
three years later (b.c. 168) he was despatched to 
Gentius, king of Illyria, to secure the adherence 
of that monarch, at whose court he remained for 
some time, stimulating him to acts of open hos¬ 
tility against Rome, and urging him to throw his 
whole power into the contest in favour of Perseus. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 8 , xxix. 2, 3 ; Liv. xlii. 39, xliv. 
23 ] jj B j 

PANTELEE'MON. [Pantaleon.] ‘ 
PANTE'LEUS (IlavT^Aeos), the author of 
nine verses in the Greek Anthology, the firBt two 
of which stand in the Vatican MS. as an epigram 
on Callimachus and Cynageirus, the well-known 
leaders of the Athenians at the battle of Marathon 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 404, Anth. Pul. App. 
No. 58). There can be no doubt that the lines 
are a fragment of an heroic poem on the battle of 
Marathon, or the Persian war in general; but we 
have no indication of the author’s age. (See 
Jacobs, Comment, in Anth. Graec. vol. ii. pt. 3, 
p. 193, vol. iii. pt. 3, p. 929 ; Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 480, ed. Westermann; Fabric. Bibl . 
Graec. vol. iv. p. 486.) [P. S.j 

PANTHEIA. [Abradatas.] 
PANTHOEDUS (na^oiSor), a dialectic phi¬ 
losopher about b. c. 270, who wrote a treatise, neol 
dy<pi€o\ iw»/, which was attacked by Chrysippus. 
He was the preceptor of Lycon, the peripatetic 
philosopher. (Diog. Laert. v. 68 , vii. 193.) 

[W. M. G.] 

PANTHOUS (UdvOous), one of the elders at 
Troy, was married to Phrontis, and the father of 
Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Ilyperenor. (Horn.//, 
iii. 146, xiv. 450, xvii. 24,40, 81.) Virgil (Aen. 
ii. 319) makes him a son of Othrys, and a priest 
of Apollo, a dignity to which, according to Servius 
on this passage, he was raised by Priam ; origi¬ 
nally he was a Delphian, and had been carried to 
Troy by Antenor, on account of his beauty. (Comp. 
Lucian, Gall. 17.) [L. S.] 

PA'NTIAS (IlavTtas), of Chios, a statuary of 
the school of Sicyon, who is only mentioned as the 
maker of some statues of athletes. He was in¬ 
structed in his art by his father, Sostratus, who 
was the seventh in the succession of disciples from 
Aristocles of Cydonia: Pantias, therefore, flourished 
probably about b.c. 420—388. (Paus. vi. 3. § 1, 
9. § 1 , 14. § 3 ; Thiersch, Epocbm t pp. 143, 278, 
282 ; Aristocles.) [p. s.j 

PANTO'LEON. [Pantaleon.] 
PANTULEIUS, A., a sculptor, who lived in 
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Greece in the reign of Hadrian, whose statue he 
made for the Milesians. (Bockh, Corp. Inscr. vol. 

1. No. 339.) [P. S.] 

PANUROUS, the name of the slave of Fannius 
Chaerea, whom the latter entrusted to Roscius, 
the actor, for instruction in his art. [Chabrbas, 

p. 677, b.] 

PANYASIS (n avtiaans).* 1. A Greek epic 
poet, lived in the fifth century before the Christian 
aera. His name is also written Ilavtiatnru and 
naw'iicum, but there can be no doubt that Tlavv- 
txais is the correct way. According to Suidas (s. v .) 
he was the son of Polyarchus and a native of Hali¬ 
carnassus ; and although the historian Duris stated 
that he was a Samian and the son of Diodes, yet 
the authority of Suidas is to be preferred, at least 
as far as respects his birth-place, since both Pau- 
sanias (x. 8. § 5) and Clemens Alexandrinus (vi. 

2. § 52) likewise call him a native of Halicarnassus. 
Panyasis belonged to one of the noblest families at 
Halicarnassus, and was a relation of the historian 
Herodotus, though the exact relationship in which 
they stood to one another is uncertain. One 
account made the poet the first cousin of the his¬ 
torian, Panyasis being the son of Polyarchus, and 
Herodotus the son of Lyxes, the brother of Poly¬ 
archus. Another account made Panyasis the uncle 
of Herodotus, the latter being the son of Rhoeo or 
l)ryo, who was the sister of the poet (Suidas, s.v.). 
These conflicting accounts have given rise to much 
dispute among modem writers, but the latter state¬ 
ment, according to which Panyasis was the uncle 
of Herodotus, has been usually preferred. Panyasis 
began to be known about b. c. 489, continued in re¬ 
putation till b. c. 467, in which year he is placed 
by Suidas, and was put to death by Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, probably about the same 
time that Herodotus left his native town, that is 
about B. c. 457 (Clinton, F.H. sub annis 489, 
457 ). 

Ancient writers mention two poems by Panyasis. 
Of these the most celebrated was entitled Heracleia 
('UpdfcXcicii Athen. xi. pp. 469, d. 498, c.) or He- 
racleias ('HpaxA^ay, Suidas), which gave a detailed 
account of the exploits of Heracles. It consisted 
of fourteen books and nine thousand verses ; and 
it appears, as far as we can judge from the re¬ 
ferences to it in ancient writers, to have passed 
over briefly the adventures of the hero which had 
been related by previous poets, and to have dwelt 
chiefly upon his exploits in Asia, Libya, the Hes- 
perides, &c. An outline of the contents of the 
various books, as far as they can be restored, is 
given by Muller, in an appendix to his work on 
the Dorians (vol. i. p. 532, Engl, transl. 1st ed.). 
The other poem of Panyasis bore the name of Jontca 
(’ittj'i/cd), and contained 7000 verses ; it related 
the history of Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic 
colonies, probably much in the same way as others 
had described in poetry the ktIctcis or apxaio\oylcu 
of different states and countries. Suidas relates 
that this poem was written in pentameters, but it 
is improbable that at so early a period a poem of 
such a length was written simply in pentameters ; 

* The quantity of the name is doubtful. A 
late poet (Avien. Arat. Phaen. 175) makes the 
penultimate short:— 

“ Panyasi sed nota tamen, cui longior aetas,” 
but it was probably long in earlier times. 
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still, as no fragments of it have come down to us, 
we have no certain information on the subject. 

We do not know what impression the poems of 
Panyasis made upon his contemporaries and their 
immediate descendants, but it was probably not 
great, as he is not mentioned by any of the great 
Greek writers. But in later times his works were 
extensively read, and much admired ; the Alex¬ 
andrine grammarians ranked Mm with Homer, 
Hesiod, Peisander, and Antimachus, as one of the 
five principal epic poets, and some even went so 
far as to compare him with Homer (comp. Suidas, 
8. v.; Dionys. de Vet . Script. Cetis. c. 2, p. 419, ed. 
Reiske ; Quintil. x. 1. § 54). Panyasis occupied 
an intermediate position between the later cyclic 
poets and the studied efforts of Antimachus, who is 
stated to have been his pupil (s. v. 'Avrlpaxos). 
From two of the longest fragments wMch have come 
down to us (Athen. ii. p. 36 ; Stobaeus, xviii. 22), 
it appears that Panyasis kept close to the old Ionic 
form of epic poetry, and had imbibed no small por¬ 
tion of the Homeric spirit. 

The fragments of the Heracleia are given in 
the collections of the Greek poets by Winterton, 
Brunck, Boissonade, and Gaisford ; in Duntzer’s 
Fragments of Greek epic poetry, and in the works 
of Tzschimer and Funcke, quoted below. (The 
histories of Greek literature by Bode, Ulrici, and 
Bemhardy ; Tzschimer, De Panyasidis Vita et 
Carminibus Diasertatio , Vratisl. 1836, and Frag- 
menta , 1842 ; Funcke, De Panyasidis Vita ac 
Poesi Dissert. Bonn. 1837 ; Eckstein, in Erschand 
Gruber’s EncyJdopadie , art. Panyasis .) 

2. A philosopher, also a native of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote two books “ On Dreams” (Uepl dvcipwv, 
Suidas, s. v.). This must be the Panyasis, whom 
Arteiniodorus refers to in his Oneirocritica (i. 64, 

ii. 35), and whom he expressly calls a Halicar- 
nassian. Tzschimer conjectures that the passage 
of Duris above referred to has reference to this Pa¬ 
nyasis ; that the poet had a son named Diodes, and 
that the philosopher was therefore a grandson of 
the poet, and was called a Samian by Duris from 
his residence in that island. That Suidas has con¬ 
founded the two persons, as he frequently does, 
seems probable from his calling the poet reparo- 
o-tcdiros, an epithet which would be much more appro¬ 
priate to the philosopher, wljo wrote upon dreams. 

PAPAEUS or PAPAS (IIa7rator or Ildiros), 
“ father,” a surname of Zeus among the Scythians 
(Herod.iv. 59), andofAttis. (Diod. iii.58.) [L. S.] 

PA'PHIA (na<pla), a surname of Aphrodite, 
derived from the celebrated temple of the goddess 
at Paphos in Cyprus. A statue of Aphrodite 
Paphia also stood in the sanctuary of Ino, between 
Oetylus and Thalamae in Laconia. (Pans. iii. 36 ; 
Tac. Hist. ii. 2; Horn. Hymn, in Ven. 59 ; Apollod. 

iii. 14. § 2 ; Strab. xiv. p. 683.) [L. S.j 

PAPHUS (n d<pos), a son of Pygmalion and 

the statue into which life had been breathed by 
Aphrodite. From him the town of Paphus is 
said to have derived its name ; and Pygmalion 
himself is called the Paphian hero. (Ov. Met. x. 
290, &c.) The father of Cinyras, the founder of 
the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, is likewise 
called Paphus. (Hygin. Fab . 242 ; Apollod. iii. 
14. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PA'PIA, the wife of Oppianicua. (Cic. pro 
Cluent. 9.) 

PA'PIA GENS, plebeian, was originally a 
Samnite family. In the Samnite wars a Papins 

i 2 
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Brutulus is mentioned, who endeavoured to per¬ 
suade his countrymen to renew the struggle against 
the Romans, in b. e. 322 [Brutulus], and in the 
great Social War, b. c. 90, Papius Mutilus was the 
leader of the Samnites against Rome [Mutilus]. 
Some of the Papii probably settled at Rome soon 
after this event, and one of them finally obtained 
the consulship in a. d. 9. The Roman Papii were 
divided into two families, the Celsi and Mutili: 
the former are given under Cklsus, the latter are 
spoken of under Papius. 

PA'PIAS, one of the principal officers of Sex. 
Pompey, was one of the commanders of his fleet in 
the battle with Agrippa, off Mylae, b. c. 36. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 104, 106, &c.) He appears to 
be the same person as the commander called De- 
mochares by Dion Cassius (xlix. 2, 3) and Sueto¬ 
nius (Aug. 16). 

PA'PIAS (Ilairfas), an early Christian writer. 
He is described by Irenaeus (adv. Haeres. v. 33), 
whom Jerome calls a disciple of Papias, in a pas¬ 
sage of which Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39) has preserved 
the original Greek, as “a hearer of John and a 
companion of Polycarp” [Polycarpus]. Irenaeu9 
also speaks of him as “an ancient man ” (apxaios 
dwjp), an expression which, though ambiguous, 
may be understood as implying that he was still 
living when Irenaeus wrote. It has been disputed 
whether the John referred to in the statement of 
Irenaeus was the Apostle John, or John the Elder, 
an eminent Christian of the Church at Ephesus, to 
whom some have ascribed the book of Revelation 
(Euseb. 1. c.). Jerome repeatedly describes Papias 
as a hearer of the Evangelist John ; probably fol¬ 
lowing Irenaeus, whom he apparently understood 
as speaking of the Apostle. Eusebius also ap¬ 
pears to have understood Irenaeus to speak of the 
Apostle John, but he proceeds immediately to cite 
a passage from Papias himself, which indicates that 
he was never personally acquainted with John 
or with any of the Apostles. But it may be 
observed that the words of Papias equally exclude 
the supposition of his having been personally ac¬ 
quainted with John the Elder; though Eusebius, 
either not properly considering them, or refer¬ 
ring to some other passage of his works now 
lost, says that he called himself a hearer of the 
elder John, as well a^ of Aristion, whom Papias 
mentions in conjunction with him. Eusebius 
states also that Papias embodied in his writings 
many particulars related by Aristion and John the 
Elder (adreSv irapa5d<r«is), but it does not follow 
that he received them directly from their lips. 
(Euseb. 1. c.) That Papias was a companion 
of Polycarp, his contemporary and the bishop 
of a church in the same province, Proconsular 
Asia, is likely enough ; and we think it pro¬ 
bable that the statement of Irenaeus (which with 
Eusebius and Jerome we understand of John the 
Apostle) was only a hasty and (as Papias’ own 
words show) an erroneous inference that, as Poly¬ 
carp had been a hearer of the Apostle, therefore 
his companion Papias must have been one too. 
Papias was bishop of Hierapolis, on the border of 
Phrygia (Euseb. H. E. iii. 36,39), where he was ac¬ 
quainted with the daughters of the Apostle Philip, 
who had fixed his residence there, but must have died, 
as the passage referred to above as cited by Eusebius 
shows, before Papias* time. Papias speaks of h iraself 
as devoted more to inquiries about the traditions 
respecting the Apostles and their teachings, than to 
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books ; but his declaration must be understood as 
referring to other books than the Scriptures, and 
even then, must not be too strictly interpreted, for, 
according to Eusebius, he was not only well versed 
in the Scriptures, but was a man of great general 
information (rd ndvra Bn paKiara \oyidnaros). 
Eusebius, indeed, has elsewhere spoken slightingly 
of his intellects, saying (c. 39) that he appears 
to have been “ of small understanding,” apuKpos 
rdv vovv. We have observed that Papias may 
have been still living when Irenaeus wrote his book 
Adversus Haereses; but the Paschal or Alexandrian 
Chronicle states that Papias suffered martyrdom at 
Pergamus, with several other persons, in the same 
year (a. d. 163) in which Polycarp suffered at 
Smyrna ( Chron . Paschale , vol. i. p. 258, ed. Paris, 
p. 206, ed. Venice, p. 481, ed. Bonn). He is 
called Martyr by Stephanus Gobarus the Tritheist 
(Phot. Bill. Cod. 232). That he was bishop of 
the Church at Pergamus, and that he is rebuked 
in the epistle to that Church in the Apocalypse 
(c. ii.), is a mere conjecture, founded apparently 
on Papias' belief in the Millennium, and on the 
place of his martyrdom. Halloix ( Illustrium Orien¬ 
tal. Eccles. Scriptor. Vitae , & Papias , c. 3) has 
cited, as referring to Papias of Hierapolis,* passage 
in certain Acta B. Onesimi , which states that he 
was taken to Rome, imprisoned and tortured for 
some time, and then released. But there is reason 
to believe that the Acta, if indeed they have any 
foundation in truth (comp. Tillemont, Mem. vol. 
ii. p. 298), refer to another Papias of much later 
date (Henschenius, in Acta Sanctorum , Februani , 
vol. iii. p. 287). He is called Saint by Jerome, 
and is commemorated by the Romish Church on 
the twenty-second of February. The ancient 
Martyrologies, however, in many cases, assign him 
to other days. 

Papias was a millenarian. “He says (we quote 
the words of Eusebius, II. E. iii. 39) that there 
will be for a thousand years after the resurrection 
of the dead, a bodily reign of Christ on this earth.” 
According to Stephanus Gobarus (apud Phot. 1. c.) 
he held that there would be the enjoyment of 
sensible food in the Kingdom of Heaven, i. e. ap¬ 
parently during Christ’s millennial reign. The mil- 
lenarians were sometimes called, from Papias, Pa- 
pianists, JlairiavtoTat. 

Papias wrote a work in five books, entitled Ao- 
yia'V Kuptauwv e', Explanaiionum 

Sermonum Domini Libri V. The work is lost, 
except a few fragments which have been preserved 
by Irenaeus, Eusebius, Maximus Confessor, and 
other writers, down to Theophylact and Oecu- 
menius. The fragments are valuable for the early 
traditions which they contain respecting the writings 
of the New Testament, and which, in great degree, 
were derived from John the Eldei;. According 
to these traditions the Gospel of Matthew was 
written in Hebrew, and each one interpreted 
(ijpp.tfv€v<r€) it as he was able; an obscure declara¬ 
tion which has caused much perplexity. The 
evangelist Mark is described as the interpreter 
(cpuTivevr r)y) of Peter, and as writing from his dic¬ 
tation. Papias also cited or mentioned the first 
Epistle of Peter and the first of John ; and refers 
to the history of the woman taken in adultery con¬ 
tained in the Gospel of John, ch. viii. vs. 2, &c. 

Several fragments of Papias were published by 
Halloix ( IUustr. Orient Eccles . Scriptor. Vitae ) 
Grabe (Spidlegium SS. PP. vol. i.), and M'uuter 
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(Fragmenta Patrum Graecor. fascic. i. p. 13, &c.), 
and in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Gallaud (fol. Venice, 1765), and of the Reliquiae 
Sacrae of Routh (8vo. Oxon. 1814). The last- 
named collection is the most complete. (Hieron. 
De Viris Illustr. c. 18; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. 
yoI, vii. p. 151 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 108, vol. 
i. p. 47, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Tillemont, 
Memoir vol. ii. p. 296, &c.) [J.C. M.j 

PA PI AS, sculptor. [Aristbas.] 

PAPINIA'NUS, AEMI'LIUS was a pupil 
of Q. Cervidius Scaevola. An inscription records 
his parents to be Papinianus Ilostilis and Eugenia 
Gracilis, and that they survived their son Aemilius 
Paullus Papinianus, who died in his thirty-seventh 
year. Aemilius Papinianus succeeded Septimius 
Severus, afterwards emperor, as Advocatus Fisci 
(Spartian. Caracall. 8). Now Severus held this 
oilice under Marcus Antoninus, and he was em¬ 
ployed in various high capacities by Marcus during 
his lifetime. Papinianus therefore was Advocatus 
Fisci during the reign of Marcus, who died a. d. 180. 
Severus became emperor a. d. 1.92, and died a. d. 
211. There is therefore an interval of about thirty- 
two years between the death of Marcus and that 
of Severus, and consequently Papinianus, who held 
office under Marcus, and was put to death by Ca- 
racalla, the successor of Severus, must have been 
much more than thirty-six when he died. 

Papinian is said to have been related to Julia 
Domna, the second wife of Severus. (Spart. Cara¬ 
call. 8.) He was highly esteemed by Severus, 
under whom he was Libellorum magister (Dig. 20. 
tit. 5. s. 12), and afterwards praefectus praetorio. 
(Dion Cass, lxxvi. 10. 14.) Paulus (Dig. 12. tit. 1. 
s. 40) speaks of having delivered an opinion in the 
auditorium of Papinian. Paulus and Ulpian were 
both assessors to Papinian (Papiniano in consilio 
fuerunt, Spart. l’cscen. Niger , 7). Lampridius 
(A lex. Severus, 68) enumerates the “juris profes- 
sorcs,” as he terms those who were pupils of Papi¬ 
nian : in the list are the names of Ulpian, Paulus, 
Pomponius, Africanus, Florentinusand Modestinus, 
the most distinguished among the great Roman 
jurists. 

Severus came to Britain A. n. 208, in which 
year his sons M. Antoninus Caracalla and P. Sep¬ 
timius Geta were consuls, and he died at York 
a. d. 211. As Papinian was praefectus praetorio 
under Severus, and is mentioned as being sum¬ 
moned to the emperor’s presence, when the design 
of Caracalla against his father’s life was discovered, 
we may conclude that the illustrious jurist was in 
Britain during the residence of Severus; and he 
may have drawn up the rescript given by Severus 
in the last year but one of his reign, at York (a. d. 
210), to oneCaecilia. (Cod. 3. tit. 32. s. 1.) It is 
also said that the emperor commended his two sons 
to the care of Papinian, which seems to imply that 
he was at York when Severus died there. 

On the death of his father, Caracalla, according 
to Dion, dismissed Papinian from his office, and in 
the second year of his reign he murdered his bro¬ 
ther Geta, while he was clinging to his mother for 
protection. Papinian also was soon after put to 
death by the emperor’s orders. The reasons given 
for his death were various, but it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that a tyrant like Caracalla would be satisfied 
with any excuse for getting rid of so stem a mo¬ 
nitor and so honest a man. The pretext may have 
been that he was a partisan of Geta, or that he re- 
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fused to comply with the emperor’s order to make 
a defence before the senate and the people of his 
brother’s assassination (Spart. Caracalla, 8); but 
Papinian’s real crime was his abilities and his in¬ 
tegrity. HiB biographer states (Spart. Caracall. 4) 
that Papinian was beheaded in tne emperor’s pre¬ 
sence, and that his son, who was then quaestor, 
perished about the same time. The dying words 
of Papinian warned his successor in the office of 
what his own fate might be, and they were pro¬ 
phetic ; for Macrinus, who did succeed him, rid 
the empire of its tyrannical master by assassination. 
(Spart. Caracall. 8, 6.) Spartianus apparently sup¬ 
posed that Papinian was praefectuB praetorio at the 
time of his death. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 1, and the 
note of Reimarus.) 

There are 595 excerpts from Papinian’s works in 
the Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven book8 of Quaestiones , a work arranged ac¬ 
cording to the order of the Edict, the nineteen 
books of Responsa, the two books of Definitiones , 
the two books De Adulterii s, a single book De Adul- 
teriis , and a Greek work or fragment, intitled 4k rod 
darvi/ogiKov povoSlBKou rov Uamviavov , a work 
which probably treated of the office of aedile both 
at Rome and in other towns. Papinian is chiefly 
cited by Paulus and Ulpian ; and he » also cited 
by Marcian. All these three jurists wrote notes on 
the works of Papinian, and in some cases at least 
dissented from him. The following references con¬ 
tain instances of annotations on Papinian: — Dig. 
22. tit. 1. s. 1. § 2 ; 18. tit. 1. s. 72 ; 1. tit. 21. s. 1. 
§1 ; 3. tit.5. 8.31. §2. 

No Roman jurist had a higher reputation than 
Papinian. Spartianus ( Severus , 21) calls him 
“ juris asylum et doctrinae legalis thesaurus.” The 
epithets of “ prudentissimus,” M consultissimus,” 
“ disertissimus,” and others to the like effect, are 
bestowed upon him by various emperors. (Cod. 5. 
tit. 71. s. 14 ; 7. tit. 32. s. 3 ; 6. tit. 25. s. 9.) 

As a practical jurist and a writer, few of his 
countrymen can be compared with him. Indeed 
the great commentator, who has devoted a whole 
folio to his remarks upon Papinian, declares that he 
was the first of all lawyers who have been or are 
to be, that no one ever surpassed him in legal 
knowledge, and no one ever will equal him. (Cu- 
jacius, Opera , vol. iv., In Prooem. ad Quaest. 
Papinian.) Nor is the reputation of Papinian un¬ 
merited. It was not solely because of the high 
station that he filled, his penetration and his know¬ 
ledge, that he left an imperishable name ; his ex¬ 
cellent understanding, guided by integrity of pur¬ 
pose, has made him the model of a true lawyer. 
The fragments of Papinian are sometimes obscure, 
and require the aid of a commentator; but they 
will amply repay the labour that is necessary to 
seize the fullness of the meaning of this great 
master of jurisprudence. 

A constitution of Theodosius and Valentinian 
{Cod. Theod . 1. tit. 4, De Responsis Prudentum) 
declared all the writings of Papinian, Paulus, Caius, 
Ulpian and Modestinus to be authority for the 
judge ; the opinions of those jurists also were 
to have authority, whose discussions and opinions 
(tractatus et opiniones) all the five mentioned jurists 
had inserted in their writings, as Scaevola, Sabinus, 
Julian and Marcellus: if the opinions of these 
jurists, as expressed in their writings, were not 
unanimous, the opinion of the majority was to pre¬ 
vail ; if there was an equal number on each side, 
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the opinion of that Bide was to prevail on which 
Papinian was (si numerus (auctorum) aequalis sit, 
eju8 partes praecedat auctoribus in qua excellentis 
ingenii vir Papinianus eminent, qui, ut singulos 
vincit, ita cedit duobus). It was one of the cha- 
* racteristics of Papinian not to consider himself in¬ 
fallible, and he did not hesitate to change his 
opinion, when he found a better reason, of which 
there is an instance in the passages here referred to. 
(Dig, 18. tit. 7. s. 6. § 1 ; and Cod. 6. tit. 2. s. 22. 
§ 3.) His strong moral feeling is indicated in 
another passage (Dig. 28. tit. 7. s. 15), where he is 
speaking of conditions under which a heres may 
be instituted: conditions which are opposed to 
filial duty, to one’s good name, to regard to decency, 
and generally, those which are against good morals 
(boni mores), must not be considered as conditions 
that a man can fulfil. 

In the four years’ course of study, as it existed 
before the time of Justinian, Papinian’s Responsa 
formed part of the third year’s course, but only 
eight books out of the nineteen were explained to 
the students ; and even this was done very im¬ 
perfectly. In Justinian’s course of studies, among 
other parts of the Digest, there were read in the 
third year, the twentieth, twenty-first and twenty- 
second books, which were intended to take the 
place of the exposition of Papinian formerly given 
in the third year’s course ; and it is stated that the 
students will in this manner become much better 
acquainted with Papinian. To make thi9 intel¬ 
ligible, it should be observed, that all the titles of 
the twentieth book begin with an excerpt from Pa¬ 
pinian, as Bluine observes (ZeitschrifU vol. iv. p. 294, 
Ueber die ordnung der fragmente in den Pandecien) ; 
but he appears not to have observed that one of the 
titles of this book neither begins with nor contains 
any excerpt from Papinian. The students were also 
to retain the old designation of Papinianistae, which 
denoted students of the third year; and the fes¬ 
tival which they used to celebrate on commen¬ 
cing their third year’s course was still to be ob¬ 
served. (Const. Omnem Reipublicae , s. 4, &c.; Gro- 
tius, Vitae Jurisconsultorum ; Zimmern, Geschichie 
des Romischen Primtrechts , vol. i. p. 361 ; Puchta, 
Cursus, &c. vol. i. p. 454 ; Cujacius, Op. tom. iv. 
ed. Neapol. 1758.) [G. L.] 

PAPI'NIUS. 1. L. Papinius, a wealthy 
Roman eques, plundered by Verres (Cic. Verr. iv. 
21). In some manuscripts he is called Papirius. 

2. Papinius, the author of an epigram in four 
lines, upon Casca, which ia preserved by Yarro 
( L. L. vii. 28, ed. Muller). Priscian, in quoting 
this epigram from Varro, calls him Pomponius (p. 
602, ed. Putschius). 

3. Sex. Papinius Allien us, consul a. d. 36, 
with Q. Plautius (Tac. Ann. vi. 40 ; Dion Cass, 
lviii. 26 ; Plin. H. N. x. 2). Pliny relates (H. N. 
xv. 14) that this Papinius was the first person who 
introduced tuberes (a kind of apple) into Italy, and 
he likewise states that he saw him in his consul* 
•hip. The Sex. Papinius of a consular family, 
who threw himself down headlong from a height 
(a. d. 37), in order to escape from the unhallowed 
lust of his mother, was probably a son of the 
consul. (Tac. Ann . vi. 49.) 

PAPI'NIUS STATIUS. [Statius.] 
PAPI'RIA GENS, patrician, and afterwards 
plebeian also. The history of this gens forms the 
subject of one of Cicero’s letters to Papirius Paetus, 
who did not know that any of the Papirii had ever 
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been patricians (ad Fam . ix. 21). Cicero states that 
the Papirii were originally called Papisii, and that 
the first person who adopted the former form of the 
name was L. Papirius Crassus, consul, fi. c. 336. 
We learn from the same authority that the patrician 
Papirii belonged to the minores gentes, and that 
they were divided into the families of Crassus, 
Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus : and that the 
plebeian Papirii consisted of the families of Carbo, 
Paetus, and Turdus. The most ancient family 
was that of Mugillanus, and the first member of 
the gens who obtained the consulship was L. Pa¬ 
pirius Mugillanus, in b. c. 444. The gens, how¬ 
ever, was of still higher antiquity than this, and 
is referred by tradition to the kingly period. 
The Papirius who composed the collection of the 
Leges Regiae, is said to have lived in the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus (see below) ; and one M\ 
Papirius was the first rex sacrificulus appointed on 
the expulsion of the kings (Dionys. v. 1). 

PAPI'RIUS, C. or SEX., the author of a sup¬ 
posed collection of the Leges Regiae, which was 
called Jus Papirianum , or Jus Civile Papinanitm, 
Dionysius (iii. 36) states that the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, C. Papirius, made a collection of the religio^f 
ordinances of Numa, after the expulsion of the 
last Tarquin : these ordinances, it is fhrther said, 
had been cut on wooden tablets by the order of 
Ancus Marcius (Liv. i. 20, 32 ; Dionys. ii. 63). 
Pomponius (Dig. 2. tit. 2. s. 2. §2. 36) states that 
Sex. or P. Papirius, in the time of Superbus, the 
son of Demeratus (but Superbus was not the son 
of Demeratus), made a compilation of all the Leges 
Regiae. Though much has been written in modern 
times about this compilation, nothing certain is 
known ; and all conjecture is fruitless. A work 
of Granius Flaccus, “Liber de Jure Papiriano,” is 
quoted as a commentary on the Jus Papirianum 
(Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 144). It appears that there 
were Leges enacted in the time of the kings, or 
there were laws which passed as such, for they are 
sometimes cited by writers of the imperial period. 
Thus Marcellus (Dig. 11. tit. 8. s. 2) quotes a Lex 
Regia, which provides that a pregnant woman who 
dies must not be buried before the child is taken 
>ut of her. The passage cited by Macrobius (Sat. 
ii. 11), from the Jus Papirianum , is manifestly not 
die language of a period so early as that of Papi¬ 
rius, and accordingly the critics suppose that Ma¬ 
crobius refers to the commentary of Granius, though 
Macrobius refers distinctly to the Jus Papirianum . 
The Lex Papiria of Servius (ad Virg, Aen. xii. 
836) appears to refer to the Jus Papirianum. 
(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsult.; Zimmern, Geschichie 
des Rom. Privatrechts % vol. i. pp. 86,88.) [G. L.] 

L. PAPFRIUS, of Fregellae, lived in the time 
of Tib. Gracchus, the lather of the twntribnnes, 
and was reckoned one of the most eloquent orators 
of his time. Cicero mentions the speech which 
Papirius delivered in the senate on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Fregellae and the Latin colonies 
(Brut. 46). If that speech was delivered when 
Fregellae revolted, b. c. 125, Papirius must then 
have been a very old man, since Tib. Gracchus, in 
whose time he is placed by Cicefo, was consul a 
second time in b.c. 163. But the speech may 
perhaps have reference to some earlier event which 
is unknown. (Meyer, Orat. Rom . Fragm. p. 154, 
2nd ed.) 

PAPI'RIUS DIONY'SIUS. [Dionysius.] 
PAPI'RIUS FABIA'NUS* [Fabianus.] 
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PAPI'RIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 

PAPI'RIUS JUSTUS. [Justus.] 

PAPI'RIUS PO'TAMO. [Potamo.] 

PAPI'RIUS, ST., physician. [Papylus.] 

PA'PIUS. 1. C. Papius, a tribune of the 
plebs B. c. 65, was the author of a law by which 
all peregrini were banished from Rome. This was 
the renewal of a similar law which had been pro¬ 
posed by M. Junius Pennus, in b. c. 126. The 
Papia lex also contained provisions respecting the 
punishment of those persons who had assumed the 
Roman franchise without having any claim to it 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9 ; Cic. de Off. iii. 11, pro 
Balb. 23, pro Arch. 5, de Leg. Agr. i. 4, ad Att. iv. 
16). If we are to believe Valerius Maximus (iii. 
4. § 5), this law must have been passed at a much 
earlier period, since he relates that the father of 
Perperna, who was consul B. c. 130, was accused 
under the Papia lex after the death of his son, 
because he had falsely assumed the rights of a 
Roman citizen. But since Dion Cassius (l. c.) 
expressly places the law in b. c. 65, and Cicero 
speaks of its proposer as a contemporary (de Off. 
iii. 11), we may conclude that there is some mis¬ 
take in Valerius Maximus. 

2. M. Papius Mutilus, consul suffectus in 
a. d. 9, with Q. Poppaeus Secundus. They gave 
their names to the well known Papia Poppaea lex, 
which was passed as a kind of supplement to the 
Lex Julia de Maritandis Ordinibus. Hence arose 
the title Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, under which 
title its provisions are explained in the Diet, of Ant. 
The Papius Mutilus who is mentioned as a flat¬ 
terer of Tiberius in the senate, A. d. 16, is probably 
the same as the consul of a. d. 9. (Tac. Ann. ii. 16.) 

3. Papius Faustus, slain by the emperor 
Severus. (Spartian. Sever. 13.) 

PA'PIUS MUTILUS, the commander in the 
Social War. [Mutilus ] 

PAPPUS (ILfonroy), of Alexandria, the name of 
one of the later Greek geometers, of whom we 
know absolutely nothing, beside his works, except 
the fact that Suidas states him to have lived under 
Theodosius (a. d. 379—395). From an epigram 
of the second century, or a little later, in which 
one Pappus is lauded, Reiske thought that this 
must be the geometer, who ought, therefore, to be 
placed in the latter half of the second century. 
And Harless remarks, in confirmation, that of all 
the authors named by Pappus, no one is known to 
have flourished later than the second century. This 
is but poor evidence, and, on the other hand, the 
authority of Suidas is by no means of the first 
order on a point of chronology. We may, there¬ 
fore, look to other sources of probability, and the 
only one we can find at all to the purpose is as 
follows. 

Pappus has left a short comment upon a portion 
of the fifth book of Ptolemy's Syntaxis: or rather 
of the comment which Suidas states him to have 
written upon four* books, nothing is left except a 
small portion which Theon has preserved and com¬ 
mented on (Syntaxis, Basle, 1538, p. 235 of 
Theon's Commentary). Now Eutocius mentions 
Theon and Pappus in the same sentence, as commen¬ 
tators on Ptolemy ; and puts them thus together in 
two different places. This is some presumption 
against Pappus having been nearly a contemporary 

• This portion is on the fifth book : perhaps the 
four books were not the first four books. 
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of Ptolemy, and in favour of his standing in that 
relation to Theon. A commentator generally takes 
an established author, except when the subject of 
comment is itself a comment, and then he generally 
takes his own contemporaries. And moreover, 
those writers who are often named together are 
more likely than not to be near together in time. 
The point is of some importance ; for Pappus is 
our chief source of information upon the later history 
of Greek geometry. It makeB much difference as 
to the opinion we are to form on the decay of that 
branch of learning, whether the summary which 
he gives is to be referred to the second or the fourth 
century. If he lived in the fourth century, it is a 
very material fact that he could not find one geo¬ 
meter in the two preceding centuries whom he then 
considered as of note. 

The writings mentioned as having come from the 
pen of Pappus are as follows:—1. M adrjpariKcoy 
avyayotywy fltSkia, the celebrated Mathematical 
Collections , of winch we shall presently speak. It is 
not mentioned by Suidas, but is referred + to by 
Marinus at the end of his preface to Euclid’s Data. 
2. Xopoypcupla olKovgevucrf. 3. Els rd t taaapa 
&i6\la row IlToA.ejuafow peydkys ^.vyra^cas tbrti- 
pyripa. 4. Horapobs rour iv AiSvy. 5. *Oyetpo- 
KpiriKa. The last four are mentioned by Suidas, 
and just as here written down in continuous quo¬ 
tation, headed fitSkia Se atirov. 

The Collections , as vfe have them now in print, 
consist of the last six of eight books. Whether 
there were ever more than eight is not certain: 
from the description of his own plan given by 
Pappus, more might be suspected. No Greek text 
has been printed: an Oxford % edition is long 
overdue. We cannot make out the negative en¬ 
tirely as to whether the existing Greek manuscripts 
contain the first and second books : most of them 
at least do not. Gerard Vossius thought these 
books lost. Accounts of the manuscripts will 
be found in Fabricius (Harless, vol. ix. p. 171), 
and, with interesting additions, in an appendix to 
Dr. Wm. Trail’s Life of Robert Simson, Bath, 
1812,4to. In the portion which exists the text is as 
corrupt and mutilated as that of any Greek author 
who is said to have left more than fragments; and the 
emendations are sometimes rather inventional than 
conjectural, if properly named. Occasional portions 
of the Greek text have been published at various 
times, as follows :—1. Meibomius, de Proportioni- 
busy Copenhagen, 1655,4to, p. 155, has given three 
lemmas from the seventh book (Gr. Lat.). 2. Wallis 
found in a Savilian manuscript a part of the second 
book (prop. 16—27), and published it (Gr. Lat.) 
at the end of his edition of Aristarchus [Oxford, 
1688, 8vo.], and again in the third volume of his 


f So it is customary to say ; but the words of 
Marinus would admit a suspicion that he refers to 
a separate commentary on Euclid, written by 
Pappus. 

X The duty which Savile and Bernard imposed 
upon that university in the seventeenth century, of 
printing a large collection of Greek geometry, has 
been performed hitherto precisely in the order laid 
down ; and the editions of Euclid, Apollonius, and 
Archimedes, which are the consequence, are con¬ 
fessedly the best products of the press as to their 
subjects, and in the second case the only one. The 
next volume was intended to contain Pappus and 
Theon. 

i 4 
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collected works, Oxford, 1699, folio. The subject 
of this fragment is the mode of multiplying large 
numbers ; from which it has been suspected that 
the first two books treated of arithmetic only. 
3. Part of the preface of the seventh book is given 
(Or. Lat.) by Gregory in the introduction to the 
Oxford Euclid [Eucleides]. 4. The complete 
preface of the seventh book, with the lemmas given 
by Pappus, as introductory to the subject of 
analysis of loci (tow dva\vop4uov t^ttou), are 
given by Halley (Gr. Lat.), in the preface to his 
version of Apollonius, de Lectione Rationis , Oxford, 
1706, 8vo. So far Fabricius, verified by ourselves 
in every case except the part in [ ] : we may 
add that Dr. Trail gave (op. cit H p. 182) two pas¬ 
sages (Gr. Lat) on tne classification of lines, Vhich 
had been much alluded to by Robert Simson : and 
that Dr. Trail also states, that in the preface of an 
edition of Vieta’s Apollonius Gallus, 1795, J. G. 
Camerer gave the Greek of the preface and lemmas 
relating to Tactions (irepl ina<pvv). Hoffman and 
Schweiger mention the second part of the fifth book 
as published (Gr.) by H. J. Eisenraann, Paris, 1824, 
folio. 

There are two Latin editions of Pappus. The 
first, by Cominandine, and published by his repre¬ 
sentatives, was made apparently from one manu¬ 
script only. Its description is “ Pappi Alexandrini 
Mathematicae Collectiones a Federico Commandino 
....commentariis illustratae,” Pisauri, 1588 (folio 
size, quarto signatures). This edition shows, in 
various copies, three distinct title pages, the one 
above, another Venetiis, 1589, a third Pisauri, 
1602. It is remarkably erroneous in the paging 
and the catch-words j but it does happen, we 
find, that one or the other is correct in every 
case. There is a cancel which is not found 
in some copies. The second edition, by Charles 
Manolessius, has the same title, augmented, Bo- 
noniae, 1660 (larger folio, quarto signatures). It 
professes to be cleared from innumerable errors. 
We cannot find any appearance of the use of any 
additional manuscripts, or any thing except what 
is usual, namely, correction of obvious misprints 
and commission of others. And we find that Dr. 
Trail formed the same judgment. The first edition 
is the more clearly printed. What Mersenne gives, 
sometimes called an edition, is a mere synopsis of 
enunciations. An intended edition by John Gal- 
laesius, mentioned by Fabricius, never appeared. 

The third book of Pappus treats on the dupli¬ 
cation of the cube, geometrical constructions con¬ 
nected with the three kinds of means, the placing 
in a triangle two lines having a sum together 
greater than that of the two sides (which was 
regarded as a sort of wonder), and the inscrip¬ 
tion of the regular solids in a sphere. The 
fourth book treats of various subjects of pure geo¬ 
metry, as also of several extra-geometrical curves, 
as that called the quadratrix, &c. The fifth book 
treats of the properties of plane and solid figures, 
with reference to the greatest content under given 
boundaries, &c., at great length. The sixth book 
is on the geometiy of the sphere. The seventh 
book is on geometrical analysis, and is preceded 
by the curious preface, which, mutilated as it is in 
parts, is the principal source of information we have 
on the histoiy and progress of the Greek analysis. 
The eighth book is on mechanics, or rather on 
machines. A great deal might be written on 
Pappus, with reference to the effect his work has 
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produced on modem geometry by the spirit of'in¬ 
quiry and conjecture which its appearance at once 
excited. But, unless a full account were given of 
the contents of the Collections , any such digression 
would be useless. (Suidas ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. 
ix ; Trail, Life of Simson^ &c.) [A. De M.] 

PAPUS, the name of a family of the patrician 
Aemilia Gens. 

1. M. Aemilius Papus, was created dictator in 
b. c. 321, in which year the Romans received 
their memorable defeat from the Samnites near 
Caudium. (Liv. ix. 7.) 

2. Q. Aemilius Papus, twice consul, first in 
b.c. 282, and again in 278, and censor in 275. In 
both his consulships and in his censorship he had 
as colleague C. Fabricius Luscinus. In his former 
consulship he was employed against the Etruscans 
and Boians, while Fabricius was engaged in South¬ 
ern Italy. He completely defeated the allied 
forces, and the chastisement which the Boians re¬ 
ceived was so severe, that Cisalpine Gaul remained 
quiet for upwards of fifty yearn (Dionys. xviii. 5 ; 
comp. Polyb. ii. 20). The passage in Frontinus 
(i. 2. § 7) which speaks of the defeat of the Boii 
by Aemilius Paullus (an error for Papus), is rightly 
referred by Niebuhr (Hist, of J?ome, vol. iii p. 
430) to the above mentioned victory, though most 
modem writers make it relate to the conquest of 
the Gauls by the consul of b. c. 225 [fee below, 
No. 3]. In b. c. 280 he accompanied Fabricius, 
as one of the three ambassadors who were sent to 
Pyrrhus. The history of this embassy, as well as 
of his second consulship and censorship, is given in 
the life of his colleague. [Luscinus, No. 1.] 

3. L. Aemilius Q. p. Cn. n. Papus, grand¬ 
son apparently of No. 2, was consul B. c. 225, with 
C. Atilius Regulus. This was the year of the 
great war in Cisalpine Gaul. The Cisalpine Gauls, 
who had for the last few years shown symptoms of 
hostility, were now joined by their brethren from 
the other side of the Alps, and prepared to invade 
Italy. The conduct of this war was assigned to 
Aemilius, while his colleague Regulus was sent 
againt Sardinia, which had lately revolted. Aemi¬ 
lius stationed himself near Ariminum, on the road 
leading into Italy by Umbria, and another Roman 
army was posted in Etruria, under the command of 
a praetor. The Gauls skilfully marched between 
the two armies into the heart of Etruria, which 
they ravaged in every direction. They defeated 
the Roman praetor when he overtook them, and 
would have entirely destroyed his army, but for the 
timely arrival of Aemilius. The Gauls slowly re¬ 
treated before the consul towards their own country; 
but, in the course of their march along the coast 
into Liguria, they fell in with the army of the 
other consul, who had just landed at Pisa, having 
been lately recalled from Sardinia. Thus placed 
between two consular armies, they were obliged to 
fight, and though they had every disadvantage on 
their side, the battle was long contested. One of 
the consuls, Regulus, fell in the engagement; but 
the Gauls were at length totally defeated with 
great slaughter. Forty thousand of the enemy 
are said to have perished and ten thousand to have 
been taken prisoners, among whom was one of their 
kings, Concolitanus. Aemilius followed up his 
victory by marching through Liguria and invading 
the country of the Boii, which he laid waste in 
every direction. After remaining there a few days 
he returned to Rome and triumphed. (Polyb. iu 
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23—31 ; Oros. iv. 13 ; Eutrop. iii. 5 ; Zonar. viii. 
20 ; Flor. ii. 4 ; Appian, Celt. 2.) 

Aemilius Papus was censor b. c. 220, with C. 
Flaminius, two years before the breaking out of 
the second Punic War. In the census of that 
year there were 270,213 citizens. (Liy. Epit. 20, 
xxiii. 22.) In b. c. 216 Papus was one of the 
triumviri, who were appointed in that year on 
account of the dearth of money. (Liv. xxiii. 23). 

4. M. Aemilius Papus, maximus curio, died 
B.c. 210. (Liv. xxvii. 6.) 

5. L. Aemilius Papus, praetor b. c. 205, ob¬ 
tained Sicily as his province. It was under this 
Aemilius Papus that C. Octavius, the great-grand¬ 
father of the emperor Augustus, served in Sicily. 
(Liv. xxviii. 38 ; Sue't. Aug. 2.) [Octavius, 
No. 12.] The L. Aemilius Papus, decemvir sa- 
crorum, who died in b. c. 171, is probably the 
Bame person as the preceding. (Liv. xlii. 28.) 

PA'PYLUS, ST. (ncforoAos), sometimes called 
Papirius , a physician, born at Thyatira in Lydia, 
of respectable parents, who was ordained deacon 
by St. Carpus, in the second century after Christ, 
lie was put to death by the praefect Valerius, 
together with his sister Agathonice and many 
others, aftei being cruelly tortured, in or about the 
year 166. An interesting account of his martyr¬ 
dom is given in the “Acta Sanctorum,” taken 
chiefly from Simeon Metaphrastes. His memory 
is celebrated by the Romish church on the 13th of 
April (See Acta Sanctor. April, vol. ii. p. 120, &c.; 
Bzovius, Nomend. Sanctor. Profess. Medicor.; C. B. 
Carpzovius, l)c Medicisab Eccles. pro Sanctis habitis, 
and the authors there referred to.) [W. A. G.] 

PARA, king of Armenia. [Arsacidae, p. 
364, a.] 

PA'RALITS (ndpoAor). 1. The younger of 
the two legitimate sons of Pericles. He and his 
brother were educated by their father with the 
greatest care, but they both appear to have been 
of inferior capacity, which was anything but com¬ 
pensated by worth of character, though Paralus 
seems to have been a somewhat more hopeful 
youth than his brother. Both of them got the 
nickname of 'BKiTTopdfxpas. Both Xanthippus 
and Paralus fell victims to the plague b. c. 429. 
(Plut. Per id. 24, 36, de Consolat. p. 1 18, e.; Plat. 
Alcib. i. p. 118, e., with the scholiast on the passage, 
Protag. p. 319, e.; Athen. xi. p. 505,506.) 

2. A friend of Dion of Syracuse [Dion], who 
was governor of Minoa under the Carthaginians at 
the time when Dion landed in Sicily and gained 
possession of Syracuse. See Vol. I. p. 1028. 
(Diod. xvi. 9.) [C. P. M.] 

PARCAE. [Moira.] 

PARDUS, GREGORIUS or GEORGIUS 
(Tprjyoptos s. rWp7<os ndpSos), archbishop of 
Corinth, on which account he is called in 9ome 
MSS. Georgius (or Gregorius) Corinth us 
(K6piu6os\ and, by an error of the copyist, Cori- 
thus (K opldov, in Gen.) and Corutus (K op&rov, 
in Gen.), or Corytus, a Greek writer on gram¬ 
mar of uncertain date. The only clue that we 
have to the period in which he lived is a passage 
in an unpublished work of his, De Constructions 
Orationis , in which he describes Georgius Pisida 
[Georgius, No. 44], Nicolaus Collides, and Theo- 
dorus Prodromus as “ more recent writers of Iambic 
verse.” Nicolaus and Theodorus .belong to the 
reign of Alexius I. Coranenus (a. d. 1081—1118), 
and therefore Pardus must belong to a still later 
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period ; but his vague use of the terra “more 
recent,” as applied to writers of such different 
periods as the seventh and eleventh or twelfth cen¬ 
turies, precludes us from determining how near to 
the reign of Alexius he is to be placed. It was 
long supposed that Corinthus was his name ; but 
Allatius, in his Diatriba de Georgiy pointed out 
that Pardus was his name and Corinthus that of 
his see ; on his occupation of which he appears to 
have disused his name and designated himself by 
his bishopric. 

His only published work is Ilepl SiaX^fcray, 
De Dialectis. It was first published with the 
Erotemata of Demetrius Chalcondylas afid of Mos- 
chopulus, in a small folio volume, without note of 
time, place, or printer’s name, but supposed to have 
been printed at Milan, a. d. 1493 (Panzer, Annal . 
Typogr. vol. ii. p. 96). The full title of this edition 
is Tlcpl ZiaXeurcov roov irapd K optvdov irapcKGXr}- 
deicrwv, De Diulectis a Corintho decerptis. It was 
afterwards frequently reprinted as an appendix to 
the earlier Greek dictionaries, or in the collections 
of grammatical treatises (e. g. in the Thesaurus 
Cornwopiac of Aldus, fol. Venice, 1496, with the 
works of Constantine Lascaris, 4to. Venice, 1512 ; 
in the dictionaries of Aldus and Asnlanus, fol. 
Venice, 1524, and of De Sessa and Ravanis, fol. 
Venice, 1525), sometimes with a Latin version. 
Sometimes (as in the Greek Lexicons of Stephanus 
and Scapula) the version only was given. All 
these earlier editions were made from two or three 
MSS., and were very defective. But in the last 
century Gisbertus Koenius, Greek professor at 
Franeker, by the collation of fresh MSS., pub¬ 
lished the work in a more complete form, with a 
preface and notes, under the title of Ypriyopiox. 
pr}Tpono\lTov K oplvQov irepl Gregorius 

Corinthi Metropolita de Dialectis , 8vo. Leyden, 
1766. The volume included two other treatises or 
abstracts on the dialects by the anonymous writers 
known as Grammaticus Leidensis and Grammaticus 
Meermannianus. An edition by G. II. Schaeffer, 
containing the treatises published by Koenius, and 
one or two additional, among which was the tract 
of Manuel Moschopulus, De Vocurn Passionibus 
[Moschopulus], was subsequently published, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1811, with copious notes and observations, 
by Koenius, Bastius, Boissonade, and Schaeffer ; 
and a Commentatio Palaeographica , by Bastius. 
Several works of Pardus are extant in MSS.; they 
are on Grammar ; the most important are appa¬ 
rently that ITepl cwra^us A 6yov ifroi irepl rov jui) 
(ToXoiKlfciv teal nepl $ap€api(r/xov , k. t. A., De Con¬ 
structions Orationis , vel de Soloecismo et Barbartsmo , 
Spc.; that He pi rpSiuav iroir\TiKcov y De Tropis Poe- 
ticis ; and especially that entitled ’E ^py^aets eh rois 
Kayovas ruv Secrn otikwv «opr«p, k. t. A., Eaposi- 
Hones in Canones s. Hymnos Dominicos Festorum- 
que totius Anni , et in Triodia Magnae Hebdomadis 
ac Festorum Deiparae , a grammatical exposition of 
the hymns of Cosmasand Damasoenus [Cosmas of 
Jerusalem ; Damascenus, Joannes], used in 
the Greek Church ; a work which has been, by 
the oversight of Possevino, Sixtus of Sena, and 
others, represented as a collection of Hotniliae et 
Sermones. (Allatius de Georgtis , p. 416, ed. Paris, 
et apud Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. xii. p. 122, &c.; 
Koenius, Praef. in Gregor. Corinth.; Fabric. Bib!. 
Graec. voL vi. pp. 195, &c. 320, 341, vol. ix. p. 
742.) [J.C.M.] 

PARE'GOROS (napijyopos), i. e., “ the ad- 
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dressing*" is the name of a goddess whose statue* 
along with that of Peitho, stood in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Megara. (Paus. i. 43. § 6.) [L. S.] 
PAREIA (ndpeia), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a statue in Laconia, perhaps 
so called only from its being made of Parian 
marble. (Paus. iii. 20. § 8.) Pareia is also the 
name of a nymph by whom Minos became the 
father of Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses and Phi- 
lolaus. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PARIS (nd/ns), also called Alexander, was 
the second son of Priam and Hecabe. Previous 
to his birth Hecabe dreamed that she had given 
birth to a firebrand, the flames of which spread 
over the whole city. This dream was interpreted 
to her by Aesacus, or according to others by Cas¬ 
sandra (Eurip. Androm. 298), by Apollo (Cic. De 
Divin. i. 21), or by a Sibyl (Paus. x. 12. § 1), and 
was said to indicate that Hecabe should give birth 
to a son, who should bring about the ruin of his 
native city, and she was accordingly advised to 
expose the child. Some state that the soothsayers 
urged Hecabe to kill the child, but as she was 
unable to do so, Priam exposed him. (Schol. ad 
Eurip. Androm. 294, Iphig. Aul. 1285.) The 
boy accordingly was entrusted to a shepherd, 
Agelaus, who was to expose him on Mount 
Ida. But after the lapse of five days, the 
shepherd, on returning to mount Ida, found the 
child still alive, and fed by a she-bear. He 
accordingly took back the boy, and brought 
him up along with his own child, and called him 
Paris. (Eurip. Troad. 921.) When Paris had 
grown up, he distinguished himself as a valiant 
defender of the flocks and shepherds, and hence 
received the name of Alexander, i. e. the defender 
of men. He now also succeeded in discovering 
his real origin, and found out his parents. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. § 5.) This happened in the following 
manner : — “Priam, who was going to celebrate a 
funeral solemnity for Paris, whom he believed to 
be dead, ordered a bull to be fetched from the 
herd, which was to be given as a prize to the 
victor in the games. The king’s servants took 
the favourite bull of Paris, who therefore followed 
the men, took part in the games, and conquered 
his brothers. One of them drew his sword against 
him, but Paris fled to the altar of Zeus Herceius, 
and there Cassandra declared him to be her 
brother, and Priam now received him as his son. 
(Hygin. Fab. 91; Serv. ad Aen. v. 370.) Paris 
then married Oenone, the daughter of the river 
god Cebren. As she possessed prophetic powers, 
she cautioned him not to sail to the country of 
Helen ; but as he did not follow her advice 
(Horn. 11. v. 64), she promised to heal him if he 
should be wounded, as that was the only aid ^he 
could afford him. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 6 ; Parthen. 
Erot . 4.) According to some he became, by 
Oenone, the father of Cory thus, who was after¬ 
wards sent off by his mother to serve the Greeks 
as guide on their voyage to Troy. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
57.) Paris himself is further said to have killed 
his son from jealousy, as he found him with Helen. 
(Conon, Narr. 23; Parthen. Erot. 34.) It should, 
however, be mentioned that some writers call 
Corythus a son of Paris by Helen. 

When Peleus and Thetis solemnized their 
nuptials, all the gods were invited, with the 
exception of Eris. But the latter appeared, 
nevertheless, but nut being admitted, she threw 
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a golden apple among the guests, with the in¬ 
scription, “ to the fairest.” (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 93 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 27.) Here, Aphrodite and 
Athena began to dispute as to which of them the. 
apple should belong. Zeus ordered Hermes to 
take the goddesses to mount Gargarus, a portion 
of Ida, to the beautiful shepherd Paris, who was 
there tending his flocks, and who was to decide 
the dispute. (Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 1302, 1298 ; 
Paus. v. 19. § 1 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 986.) 
Hera promised him the sovereignty of Asia and 
great riches, Athena great glory and renown in 
war, and Aphrodite the fairest of women, Helen, 
in marriage. Hereupon Paris declared Aphrodite 
to be the fairest and deserving of the golden 
apple. This judgment called forth in Hera and 
Athena fierce hatred of Troy. (Horn. II. xxiv. 
25, 29 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Ilecub. 637, Troad . 
925, &c., Helen. 23, &c., Androm. 284 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 92 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 20.) Under the 
protection of Aphrodite, Paris now carried off 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, from Sparta. (Horn. 
II. iii. 46, &c.; Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) The ac¬ 
counts of this rape are not the same in all writers, 
for according to some Helen followed her seducer 
willingly and without resistance, owing to the 
influence of Aphrodite (Horn. II. iii.'174), while 
Menelaus was absent in Crete (Eurip. Troad . 
939) ; some say that the goddess deceived Helen, 
by giving to Paris the appearance of Menelaus 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1946) ; according to others 
Helen was carried off by Paris by force, either 
during a festival or during the chase. (Lycoph. 
106 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 526 ; Diet. Cret. i. 3 ; 
Ptolem. Hephaest 4.) Respecting the voyage 
of Paris to Greece, there likewise are different 
accounts. Once, it is said, Sparta was visited 
by a famine, and the oracle declared that it should 
not cease, unless the sons of Prometheus, Lycus 
and Chimaereus, who were buried at Troy, were 
propitiated. Menelaus accordingly went to Troy, 
and Paris afterwards accompanied him from Troy 
to Delphi. (Lycoph. 132 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 521.) Others say that Paris involuntarily 
killed his beloved friend Antheus, and therefore 
fled with Menelaus to Sparta. (Lycoph. 134, &c.) 
The marriage between Paris and Helen was con¬ 
summated in the island of Cranae, opposite to 
Gytheium, or at Salamis. (Horn. If. iii. 445 ; 
Paus. iii. 22. § 2; Lycoph. 110.) On his return 
with his bride to Troy, Paris passed through 
Egypt and Phoenicia, and at length arrived in 
Troy with Helen and the treasures which he had 
treacherously taken from the hospitable house of 
Menelaus. (Horn. Od . iv. 228, II. vi. 291 ; Herod, 
ii. 113; Diet. Cret. i. 5.) In regard to this 
journey the accounts again differ, for according to 
the Cypria Paris and Helen reached Trpy three 
days after their departure (Herod, ii. 117), 
whereas, according to later traditions, Helen did 
not reach Troy at all, for Zeus and Hera allowed 
only a phantom resembling her to accompany 
Paris to Troy, while the real Helen was carried 
to Proteus in Egypt, and remained there until she 
was fetched by Menelaus. (Eurip. Elect. 1280, 
&c., Helen. 33, &c., 243, 584, 670 ; Herod, ii. 
118, 120; Lycoph. 113; Philostr. Her. ii. 20, 
Vit. Apoll . iv. 16 ; Serv. ad Aen . i. 651, ii. 592.) 

The carrying off of Helen from Sparta gave rise 
to the Trojan war. When the Greeks first ap¬ 
peared before Troy, Paris was bold and courageous 
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(II. iii. 16, &c.) ; but when Menelaus advanced 
against him, he took to flight. As Hector up¬ 
braided him for his cowardice, he offered to fight 
in single combat with Menelaus for the possession 
of Helen (iii. 70). Menelaus accepted the chal¬ 
lenge, and Paris though conquered was removed 
from the field of battle by Aphrodite (iii. 380). 
The goddess then brought Helen back to him, and 
as she as well as Hector stirred him up, he after¬ 
wards returned to battle, and slew Menesthius 
(vi. 503, vii. 2, &c.). He steadily refused to give 
up Helen to the Greeks, though he was willing to 
restore the treasures he had stolen at Sparta (vii. 
347, &c.). Homer describes Paris as a handsome 
man, as fond of the female sex and of music, and 
as not ignorant of war, but as dilatory and cow¬ 
ardly, and detested by his own friends for having 
brought upon them the fatal war with the Greeks. 
He killed Achilles by a stratagem in the sanctuary 
of the Thymbraean Apollo (Horn. 11. xxii. 359 ; 
Diet. Cret. iv. 11; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 85, 322, vi. 
57); and when Troy was taken, he himself was 
wounded by Philoctetes with an arrow of Heracles 
(Soph. Philoct. 1426), and then returned to his 
long abandoned first wife Oenone. But she, re¬ 
membering the wrong she had suffered, or according 
to others being prevented by her father, refused to 
heal the wound, or could not heal it as it had been 
inflicted by a poisoned arrow. He then returned 
to Troy and died. Oenone soon after changed her 
mind, and hastened after him with remedies, but 
came too late, and in her grief hung herself. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 6 ; Diet. Cret. iv. 19.) Accord¬ 
ing to others she threw herself from a tower, or 
rushed into the flames of the funeral pile on which 
the body of Paris was burning. (Lycoph. 65 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 61 ; Q. Smyrn. x. 467.) By 
Helena, Paris is said to have been the father of 
Bunicu8 (Bunomus or Bunochus), Corythus, Aga- 
nus, Idaeus, and of a daughter Helena. (Diet. 
Cret. v. 5 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 851 ; Parthen. Erot. 
34 ; Ptolem. Ilephaest. 4.) Paris was represented 
in works of art as a youthful man, without a beard 
and almost feminine beauty, with the Phrygian 
cap, and sometimes with an apple in his hand, 
which he presented to Aphrodite. (Comp. Mus. 
Pio-Clement. ii. 37.) [L. S.] 

PARIS, the name of two celebrated pantomimes 
in the time of the early Roman emperors. 

1. The elder Paris lived in the reign of the 
emperor Nero, with whom he was a great favourite. 
He was originally a slave of Domitia, the aunt of 
the emperor, and he purchased his freedom by pay¬ 
ing her a large sum of money. Domitia availed her¬ 
self of his influence with Nero to attempt the ruin 
of Agrippina, whom she hated. The plot, how¬ 
ever, failed, and Agrippina demanded the punish¬ 
ment of her accusers ; but Paris stood too high in 
the monarch’s favour to experience the punishment 
which was inflicted on his accomplices. Shortly 
after this Paris was declared, by order of the em¬ 
peror, to have been free-born ( ingenuus ), and Do¬ 
mitia was compelled to restore to him the large sura 
which she bad received for his freedom (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 19—22, 27 ; Dig. 12. tit. 4. s. 8. § 5). Paris, 
however, was not fortunate enough to retain the 
favour of the emperor. The silly man wished to 
become a pantomime himself; and as he was unable 
to profit by the lessons in dancing which Paris gave 
him, and looked upon the latter as a dangerous 
rival, he had him put to death towards the end 
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of his reign. (Dion Cass, lxiii. 18 ; Suet. Ner. 
54.) 

2. The younger Paris, and the more celebrated 
of the two, lived in the reign of Domitian. He 
was originally a native of Egypt (hence called sales 
Nili by Martial, xi. 13), and repaired to Rome, 
where his wonderful skill in pantomimic dances 
gained him the favour of the public, the love of the 
profligate Roman matrons, and such influence at 
the imperial court that he was allowed to promote 
his creatures to places of high office and trust. It 
is stated by tho Pseudo-Suetonius, in his life of 
Juvenal, and by the ancient commentators, that 
this poet was banished to Egypt on account of his 
attack upon Paris (vii. 86—91), but there seems 
good reason for rejecting this story, as we have 
shown in the life of Juvenal [Juvenalis], The 
popularity of Paris was at length his ruin. Do¬ 
mitia, the wife of the emperor, fell desperately in 
love with him ; but when Domitian became ac¬ 
quainted with the intrigue, he divorced his wife, 
and had Paris murdered in the public street. So 
infuriated was he against the actor, that he even 
put to death a youth who was a pupil of Paris, 
merely because he bore a resemblance to his master 
in form and in skill. The people deeply deplored 
tho death of their favourite ; some strewed the spot 
where he fell with flowers and perfumes, for which 
act they were killed by the tyrant; and Martial 
only expressed the general feeling of the city, when 
he called him in the epithet (xi. 13) which he com¬ 
posed in his honour, 

“ Romani decus et dolor theatric 
(Dion Cass, lxvii. 3 ; Suet. Dom. 3, 10 ; Juv. vi. 
82—87, and Schol.) 

PARIS, JU'LIUS, the abbreviator of Valerius 
Maximus, is spoken of in the life of the latter. 
[Vol. II. p. 1002.] 

PARISADES [Paerisades.] 

PARME'NIDES {Uapy.evi^ir]s)^ a distinguished 
Greek philosopher, the son of Pyrrhes. He was 
born in the Greek colony of Elea in Italy, which 
had probably been founded not long before (01. 61), 
and was descended from a wealthy and, illustrious 
family (Diog. Laert. ix. 21—25, with Sim. Kars- 
teii’s emendation in Parvicnidis Eleatue car minis 
Reliquiae , Amstelodami, 1835, p. 3, note). Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of Plato, Parmenides, at tho 
age of 65, came to Athens to the Pauathenaea, ac¬ 
companied by Zeno, then 40 years old, and became 
acquainted with Socrates, who at that time was 
quite young. This statement, which is designedly 
repeated by Plato {Plat. Parm. p. 127, b., Soph. 
p. 217, c. Theaetet. p. 183, e), may very well be 
reconciled with the apparently discrepant chrono¬ 
logy in Diogenes Laertius (ix. 23), and has with¬ 
out reason been assailed by Athenaeus (xi. 15, 
p. 505, f., comp. Macrobius, Saturn, i. 1). Accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of Plato the journey of Par¬ 
menides would fall in the 80th or 81st Olympiad 
(Socrates was born in the 4th year of the 77th 
Olyrap.), his birth in the 65th Olympiad, and the 
period when he flourished would only be set down 
by Diogenes Laertius a few Olympiads too soon 
(01. 69). Eusebius gives the fourth year of the 
80th Olympiad as the period when he flourished, 
connecting him very accurately with Empedocles, 
Zeno, and Heracleitus; whereas Theophrastus is 
stated to have set him down as a hearer of Anaxi¬ 
mander (Diog. Laert. ix. 21). The former state¬ 
ments, considering the indefiniteness of the expres- 
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sion flourish , may at any rate be referred to Par¬ 
menides’ residence in Athens ; the latter must be 
entirely rejected, whether it be that Theophras¬ 
tus mode a mistake, or, what is much more 
likely, that Diogenes copied the statement care¬ 
lessly. The same Theophrastus had spoken of 
him as a disciple of Xenophanes, with whom Aris¬ 
totle, with a cautious it is said % connects him (Me- 
taph. i. 5, p. 986, b, 1. 22. Theophrastus, according 
to Alexander : see Schol. on Aristotle, p. 536. 8 ; 
comp. Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vii. Ill; Clemens 
Alex. Strom, i. 301; Diog. Laert. ix. 21) ; and it is 
impossible not to see that the Colophonian did 
open that path of investigation which we see our 
Eleatic pursuing, whether the former influenced 
the latter through personal intercourse, or only by 
the written exposition of his doctrine. Consider¬ 
ably more doubt rests upon the relation in which 
Parmenides stood to the Pythagoreans, of whom 
two, entirely unknown to us, Ameinias and Dio- 
chaetes, ore spoken of as his instructors (Sotion, in 
Diogenes Laert. ix. 21). Others content them¬ 
selves with reckoning Parmenides as well as Zeno 
as belonging to the Pythagorean school (Callima¬ 
chus ap. Procl. in Parmenid. iv. p. 51, comp. 
Strab. vi. init. ; Iambi. Vit. Pythag. § 166, &c. 
with others), or with speaking of a Parmenidean 
life, in the same way as a Pythagorean life is 
spoken of ( Cebet. Tahul. c. 2) ; and even the cen¬ 
sorious Timon (in Diog. Laert. ix. 23) allows Par¬ 
menides to have been a high-minded man ; while 
Plato speaks of him with veneration, and Aristotle 
and others give him an unqualified preference over 
the rest of the Eleatics (Plat. Thcaet. p. 183, e.; 
Soph. p. 237, comp. Aristot. Metaph. A, 5. p. 986, 
b. 1. 25 ; Phys. Auscult. i. 23 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. p. 603). His fellow-citizens, the inhabitants of 
Elea, must have been penetrated by similar feel¬ 
ings with regard to him, if they every year bound 
their magistrates to render obedience to the laws 
laid down by him (Speusippus in Diog. Laert. ix. 23, 
comp. Strab. vi. p. 252 ; Plut. adv. Colot. p. 1126). 

Like Xenophanes, Parmenides developed his 
philosophical convictions in a didactic poem, com¬ 
posed in hexameter verse, entitled On Nature 
(Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 402), the poetical power 
and form of which even his admirers do not rate 
very highly (Proclus, in Parmen. iv. 62 ; Plut. de 
Audit, p. 44, de audiend. Poet. p. 16, c.; comp. 
Cic. Acad. Quaest. iv. 23) ; and this judgment 
is confirmed by the tolerably copious fragments of 
it which are extant, for the preservation of which 
we are indebted chiefly to Sextus Empiricus and 
Simplicius, and the authenticity of which is esta¬ 
blished beyond all doubt by the entire accordance 
of their contents with the statements in Aristotle, 
Plato, and others, as well as by the language and 
style (the expressions of Diogenes Laert. ix. 23, 
have reference to Pythagoras, not to Parmenides). 
Even the allegorical exordium is entirely wanting 
in the charm of inventive poetry, while the versi¬ 
fication is all that distinguishes the argumentation 
from the baldest prose. That Parmenides also 
wrote in prose (Suid. s. v.) has probably been in¬ 
ferred only from a misunderstood passage in Plato 
(Soph, p.237). In fact there was but one piece 
written by Parmenides (Diog. Laert. L 16, comp. 
Plat. Parmen. p. 128, a. c.; Theophrastus in Diog. 
Lafe’rt. viii. 55 ; Simplicius on Arist. Phys. f. 31, a. 
and others); and the prose passage, which is found 
among the fragments (Simplic. l.c. f. 7), is without 
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doubt of later origin, added by way of explanation 
(comp, Simon Karsten, l.c. p. 130). 

In the allegorical introduction to his didactic 
poem, the Eleatic describes how Heliadic virgins 
conducted him on the road from Darkness to Light, 
to gates where the paths of Night and Day sepa¬ 
rate ; and, after Dike had unbolted the gates, to 
the goddess Wisdom. She greets him kindly, with 
the promise of announcing to him not only the 
unchangeable heart of truth (d\r)Qdris eCireiOios 
arptKfs ijrop), but also the truthless fancy of 
men ( Parmenid. Reliqu. in Simon Karsten, l.c. 32, 
after Sextus Empiricus, adv. Math. vii. Ill), and 
indicates in this way whither each of these oppo¬ 
site roads leads, while she at the same time points 
to the division of the poem into two parts. The 
path of truth sets out from the assumption that 
existence is , and that non-existence is inconceivable 
(Reliqu. 1. 33. &c.), but only leads to the desired 
end by the avoidance, not merely of assuming a 
non-existence, but also of regarding existence and 
non-existence as on a par with each other, which 
is the back-leading road of the blind and erring 
crowd ( ib. 1. 43, &c.). On the former, Reason 
(Xoyoy, rods) is our guide ; on the latter the eye 
that does not catch the object (Ho-koxov 6/jl/m)^ and 
re-echoing hearing (rjxfevv* aKov^, ib. 1. 52. &c. 
comp. 1. 89 ; Plat. Parmen. p. 135, d.). On the 
former path we convince ourselves that the ex¬ 
istent neither has come into being, nor is perish¬ 
able, and is entirely of one sort (oZ\ov (xovvoyevts), 
without change and limit (ual drpepes drtKecr- 
rov ), neither past nor future, entirely included in 
the present (ib. 1. 56). For it is as impossible that 
it can become and grow out of the existent, as that 
i it could do so out of the non-existent; since the 
latter, non-existence, is absolutely inconceivable, 
and the former cannot precede itself; and every 
coining into existence presupposes a non-existence 
(1. 61. &c.). By similar arguments divisibility 
(l. 77, &c.), motion or change, as also infinity, are 
shut out from the absolutely existent (1. 81, &c.), 
and the latter is represented as shut up in itself, so 
that it may be compared to a well-rounded ball 
(1. 100, &c. ) ; while Thought is appropriated to it 
as its only positive definition, Thought and that 
which is thought of (Object) coinciding (1. 93, &c.; 
the corresponding passages of Plato, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and others, which authenticate this 
view of his theory, see in Commenlatl. Pleat, by 
the author of this article, i. p. 133, &c., and in S. 
Karsten, l.c.). Thus to Parmenides the idea of 
Being had presented itself in its complete purity, to 
the exclusion of all connection with space, time, and 
multiformity, and he was compelled to decide upon 
regarding as human fancy and illusion what appears 
to us connected with time and Bpace, changeable 
and multiform (1. 97, &c. 176), though he never¬ 
theless felt himself obliged at least to attempt an 
explanation of this illusion. In this attempt, 
which he designates as mere mortal opinion and 
deceptive putting together of words, he lays down 
two primordial forms (popipaX), the fine, and light, 
and thoroughly uniform aetherial fire of flame (<J>\o- 
yos cddipiov nOp), and the cold, thick, and heavy 
body (S^xas) of dark night (1. 112, &c.),—repre¬ 
sented by those who have preserved to us the in 
formation, as Wann and Cold, Fire and Earth 
(Arist. Phys. i. 3, Metaph. i. 5, de Gener. et Corrupt t 
i. 3 ; Theophrast. in Alex. L c.) j the former re¬ 
ferred to the existent, the latter to the non-existent 
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(Arist and Theophr. IU cc.). Although the latter 
expressions are not found in Parmenides, he mani¬ 
festly regarded the former, the primordial principle 
of fire, as the active and real, the other as the pas¬ 
sive, in itself unreal, only attaining to reality when 
animated by the former (1. 113, 129). The whole 
universe is filled with light and darkness (1. 123), 
and out of their intermingling every thing in the 
world is formed by the Deity, who reigns in their 
midst (L 127. ^ ptcrc? tq\)tu»v daljuwv y irdvra 

KuSepvq ), the primary source of the fateful pro¬ 
creation and intermingling (arvycpolo r6 kou kclI 
fxl^os dpxh I 127, &c.). As the first of the gods, 
this deity devised Eros, the principle of union be¬ 
tween the mutually opposed primordial principles 
(Arist. Metaph. i. 4 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix. 

1, 6 ; Plut. de Primo Frigido , p. 946, e.) ; and 
after him other gods, doubtless to represent powers 
and gradations of nature (Plato, Symp. p. 195, c.; 
Menand. de'Encom.i. c. 5), amongst which Desire, 
War, and Strife may very well have been found (Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. i. 11 ; S. Karsten’s Conjecture, l. c. 
p. 239, does not seem requisite). But the ultimate 
explanatory principle of the world of originated ex¬ 
istence must, in his view, have been necessity, or 
destiny, and as such he may very well have desig¬ 
nated at one time that deity that holds sway be¬ 
tween the opposites (Stobaeus, Eclog . i. 23, p. 482 ; 
comp. Plato, Symp. p. 195, c.), at other times the 
opposed principles themselves (Plut. de Anim. Pro- 
creat. c. Timaeo , p. 1026, b.). Of the cosmogony 
of Parmenides, which was carried out very much in 
detail, we possess only a few fragments and notices, 
which are difficult to understand (1. 132, &c. ; 
Stob. Eel. Phys. i. 23, p. 482, &c. ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. i. 11, &c.; comp. S. Karsten, l.c. p. 240, 
&c.), according to which, with an approach to the 
doctrines of the Pythagoreans, he conceived the 
spherical mundane system, surrounded by a circle 
of the pure light (Olympus, Uranus); in the centre 
of this mundane system the solid earth, and between 
the two the circle of the milky-way, of the morning 
or evening Btar, of the sun, the planets, and the 
moon ; which circle he regarded as a mixture of the 
two primordial elements. As here, so in his an¬ 
thropological attempts, he deduced the difference! 
in point of perfection of organisation, from th< 
different proportions in which the primordial prin¬ 
ciples were intermingled (S. Karsten, p. 257, &c.), 
and again deduced the differences in the mental 
capacities from the more or less perfect inter¬ 
mixture of the members (eJy 7 dp eKdartp $x €l 
Hpaais woXvirXdyKTwv, r<bs vdos avQpd- 

rroKri, 1 . 145, &c.; comp. S. Karsten, p. 2C6, 
&c.);—laying down in the first instance that the 
primordial principles are animated, and that alf 
things, even those that have died, partake of feel¬ 
ing, not indeed for the warm, for light, for sound, 
but for the cold, for darkness, and for silence 
(Theophrastus, de Sensu Pnnc.). Accordingly, 
consciousness and thought also, in so far as, while 
conceived in a state of change, it is an object of 
appearance, is to be deduced from the primordial 
principles of the world of phaenomena, but must 
be abstracted from that Thought which is coin¬ 
cident with the absolutely existent. But, howevei 
marked the manner in which Parmenides separated 
the true, only, changeless Existence from the world 
of phaenomena, which passes off in the change 0 
forms, and however little he may have endeavoured 
to trace back the latter to the former, the possi- 
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fility of its being so traced back he could not give 
ip, and appears for that very reason to have desig¬ 
nated the primordial form of the Warm as that 
which was real in the world of phaenomena, pro¬ 
bably not without reference to Heracleitus* doctrine 
)f perpetual coming into existence, while he placed 
along with it the opposite primordial form of the 
Rigidy because it was only in this way that he could 
imagine it possible to arrive at coming into existence, 
and change. Thus, however, we find in him the 
germs of that dualism, by the more complete 
carrying out of which the later Ionians, Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and others, imagined that they could 
meet the Eleatic doctrine of the absolute. Empe¬ 
docles seems more immediately, and to a greater 
extent than the rest, to have further developed 
these germs ; and he also, just like Parmenides, 
set down necessity or predestination as the ultimate 
ground of originated existence and change, and in 
’ike manner agreed with his Eleatic predecessor in 
this, that like is recognised by like ; a presup¬ 
position in which, as it occurs in Parmenides, we 
can scarcely fail to recognise a reference to his con¬ 
viction that Thought and Existence coincide. But, 
little as he could deny that the really existent 
must in some way or other lie at the basis of 
change and the multifonnity of phaenomena, he 
could not attempt to deduce the latter from the 
former so long as he maintained the idea of the 
existent as single, indivisible, and unchangeable ; 
and this idea, again, he could not but maintain, so 
long as he conceived it in a purely abstract manner 
as pure Position. * But, however insufficient this 
idea is, it was necessary to develope it with sharp¬ 
ness and precision before it would be possible to 
make any successful attempts to find the absolutely 
existent in place of the originated, and therefore as 
something multifonn. The first endeavours to 
define the idea of the existent are found in Xeno¬ 
phanes, and with them begins that course of deve¬ 
lopment peculiar to the Eleatics. But Parmenides 
was the first who succeeded in developing the idea 
of the existent purely by itself and out of itself, 
without carrying it back and making it rest upon 
a support, like the Deity in Xenophanes. It is 
only from inaccurate or indistinct statements that 
it has been concluded that Parmenides represented 
the absolutely existent as a deity (Ammonius, in 
Arist. de Interpret, f. 58 ; Arist. de Xenoph. Gorg. 
et Melisso , c. 4). So that he was the only philo¬ 
sopher who with distinctness and precision recog¬ 
nised that the existent, as such, is unconnected 
with all separation or juxtaposition, as well as with 
all succession, all relation to space or time, all 
coming into existence, and all change ; from which 
arose the problem of all subsequent metaphysics, to 
reconcile the mutually opposed ideas of Existence 
and Coming into Existence. 

After the scanty collection in H. Stephens* Poesis 
Philosophica , 1573, the fragments of Parmenides 
were collected and explained more fully by G. G. 
F'ullebom ( Beitriige zur Gesch. der Philos, vi.*, comp. 
C. Fr. Heinrich, Spicilegium Observationum , ib. 
viii.). A more complete collection was then made 


* It may be necessary to suggest to the reader 
who is unaccustomed to the terminology of meta¬ 
physics, that in connection with this word Position 
he must dismiss all notion of locality, and look 
upon it as a noun whose meaning answers to that 
of the adjective positive. — Translator. 
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by the author of this article ( Comment. Eieat. Al- 
tona, 1815); but the best and most careful col¬ 
lection is that of S. Karsten, who made use of the 
MS. apparatus of the great Jul. Scaliger, which is 
preserved in the library of Leyden. It forms the 
second part of the first volume of Philosophorum 
Graecoruin Veterum Oper. Reliquiae , Amstelod. 
1835. [Ch. A. B.] 

PARME'NION (Uappevlov). 1. Son of Phi- 
lotas, a distinguished Macedonian general in the 
service of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. Notwithstanding the prominent place 
that he holds in history we know nothing either 
of his family and origin, or of the services by 
which he had attained the high reputation of 
which we find him possessed when his name first 
appears. As he was considerably older than 
Philip, having been born about B. c. 400 (see Curt, 
vii. 2. § 33) it is probable that he had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself during the reign of Amyntas II., 
but the first mention of his name occurs in the 
year 356, when we find him entrusted with the 
chief command in the war against the Illyrians, 
whom he defeated in a great battle (Plut. Alex. 3). 
Throughout the reign of Philip he enjoyed the 
highest place in the confidence of that monarch, 
both as his friend and counsellor, and as a general: 
the king’s estimation of his merits in the latter 
capacity may be gathered from his well known 
remark, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmenion. (Plut. 
Apophth. p. 177, c.) Yet the occasions on which 
his name is specially mentioned during the reign 
of Philip are not numerous. In b. c. 346 we find 
him engaged in the siege of Halus in Thessaly 
(Dem. de F. L. p. 392), and shortly after he was 
sent by Philip, together with Antipater and Eu- 
rylochus, as ambassador to Athens, to obtain the 
ratification of the proposed peace from the Athe¬ 
nians and their allies. (Id. ib. p. 362 ; Arg. ad 
Or. de. F. L. p. 336.) In b. c. 342, while Philip 
was in Thrace, Parmenion carried on operations in 
Euboea, where he supported the Macedonian 
party at Eretria, and subsequently besieged and 
took the city of Oreus, and put to death Euphraeus, 
the leader of the opposite faction. (Dem. Phil. iii. 
p. 126; Athen. xi. p. 508.) When Philip at 
length b6gan to turn his views seriously towards 
the conquest of Asia B. c. 336, he sent forward 
Parmenion and Attalus with an army, to carry on 
preliminary operations in that country, and secure a 
firm footing there by liberating some of the Greek 
cities. (Diod. ^cvi. 91, xvii. 2 ; Justin, ix. 5.) 
They had, however, little time to accomplish any¬ 
thing before the assassination of Philip himself 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs: Attalus was 
bitterly hostile to the young king, but Parmenion 
was favourably disposed towards him, and readily 
joined with Hecataeus, who was sent by Alex¬ 
ander to Asia, in effecting the removal of Attalus 
by assassination. By this means he secured the 
attachment of the army in Asia to the young 
king: he afterwards carried on some military 
operations of little importance in the Troad, but 
must have returned to Europe before the com¬ 
mencement of the year 334, as we find him 
taking part in the deliberations of Alexander 
previous to his setting out on the expedition into 
Asia. (Diod. xvii. 2, 5,7,16 ; Curt. vii. 1, § 3.) 

Throughout the course of that expedition the 
services rendered by Parmenion to the young king 
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were of the most important kind. HiB age and 
long established reputation as a military com¬ 
mander naturally gave great weight to his advice 
and opinion ; and though his counsels, leaning 
generally to the side of caution, were frequently 
overruled by the impetuosity of the youthful 
monarch, they were always listened to with de¬ 
ference, and sometimes followed even in opposition 
to the opinion of Alexander himself. (Arrian. 

iii. 9.) His special post appears to have been 
that of commander-in-chief of the Macedonian 
infantry (Diod. xvii. 17), but it is evident that 
he acted, and was generally regarded as second in 
command to Alexander himself. Thus, at the 
three great battles of the Granicus, Issus and 
Arbela, while the king in person commanded the 
right wing of the army, Parmenion was placed at 
the head of the left, and contributed essentially to 
the victory on all those memorable occasions. (Arr. 
A nab. i. 14, ii. 8, iii. 11,14,15 ; Curt, iii. 9. § 8, 

iv. 13. § 35, 15. § 6, 16. § 1—7 ; Diod. xvii. 19, 
60.) Again, whenever Alexander divided his 
forces, and either hastened forward in person with 
the light-armed troops, or on the contrary, des¬ 
patched a part of his array in advance^4o occupy 
some important post, it was always Parmenion 
that was selected to command the division where 
the king was not present in person. (Arr. A nab. 
i. 11, 17, 18, 24, ii. 4, 5, 11, iii. 18; Curt. iii. 7. 
§ 6, v. 3. § 16 ; Diod. xvii. 32.) The confidence 
reposed in him by Alexander appears to have 
been unbounded, and he is continually spoken of 
as the most attached of the king’s friends, and as 
holding, beyond all question, the second place in 
the state. Among other important employments 
we find him selected, after the battle of Issus, to 
take possession of the treasures deposited by 
Dareius at Damascus (Arr. ii. 11, 15; Curt. iii. 

12,13) : and again at a later period when Alex¬ 
ander himself determined to push on into the 
wilds of Parthia and Hyrcania in pursuit of 
Dareius, he left Parmenion in Media with a large 
force, with instructions to see the royal treasures 
taken in Persia safely deposited in the citadel of 
Ecbatana, under the charge of Harpalus, and then 
to rejoin Alexander and the main army in Hyr¬ 
cania. (Arr. iii. 19; Justin, xii, 1.) 

But before the end of the year 330, while 
Parmenion still remained in Media in pursuance 
of these orders, the discovery took place in Dran- 
giana of the plot against the king’s life, in which 
Philotas, the only surviving son of Parmenion, 
was supposed to be implicated [Philotas] : and 
the confession wrung from the latter by the tor¬ 
ture not only admitted his own guilt, but involved 
his father also in the charge of treasonable designs 
against the life of Alexander. (Curt. vi. 11. §21 
—30.) Whether the king really believed in the 
guilt of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his son, it 
is impossible for us to decide, but the sentence ot 
;he aged general was pronounced by the assembled 
Macedonian troops, and Polydamas was despatched 
in all haste into Media with orders to the officers 
next in command under Parmenion to carry it 
into execution before he could receive the tidings 
of his son’s death. The mandate was quickly 
obeyed, and Parmenion was assassinated by 
Cleander with his own hand. (Arr. A nab. iii 26 • 
Curt vii. 2. §11—33; Diod. xvii. 80; Plut 
Ale*. 49 ; Justin, xii. 5 ; Strab. xv. p. 724.) 
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The death of Parmenion, at the age of seventy 
years, almost the whole of which period had been 
spent in the service of the king himself or of his 
father, will ever remain one of the darkest stains 
upon the character of Alexander. Nothing can be 
less probable than that the veteran general who, on 
two occasions, had been the first to warn the king 
against the real or supposed designs of his enemies 
(Arr. Anab. i. 25, ii. 4 ; Curt. iii. 6 . § 4, vi. 10. 
§ 33 ; Plut. Aleec. 19), should have now himself 
engaged in a plot against the life of his sovereign. 
Indeed it is certain even if we admit the very 
questionable evidence that Philotas was really 
concerned in the conspiracy of Dimnus, that with 
that plot at least Parmenion had no connection. 
(Curt. vi. 11. § 33.) The confessions extorted 
from Philotas on the rack amounted only to some 
vague and indefinite projects said to have been 
entertained by his father at the suggestion of 
Ilegelochus, and which, if they were not alto¬ 
gether a fiction, had probably been no more than 
a temporary ebullition of discontent. (Id. tb. 
§22—29.) Yet on this evidence not only was 
Parmenion condemned unheard, but the mode of 
his execution, or rather assassination, was marked 
by the basest treachery. 

But however unjust was the condemnation of 
Parmenion, and great as were the services really 
rendered by him to Alexander, it is certain that 
his merits are unduly extolled by Quintus 
Curtius, as well as by some modern writers ; and 
the assertion of that author that the king had 
done nothing great without his assistance (multa 
sitie reye prospere , rex sine Mo nihil magnae rex 
yesserat , vii. 2. § 33) is altogether false. On the 
contrary, many of the king’s greatest successes 
were achieved in direct opposition to the advice of 
Parmenion ; and it is evident that the prudent and 
cautious character of the old general rendered him 
incapable of appreciating the daring genius of his 
young leader, which carried with it the assurance 
of its own success. Had Alexander uniformly 
followed the advice of Parmenion, it is clear that 
he would never have conquered Asia. (See 
Arrian, A nab. i. 13, ii. 25; Plut Alex. 16, 29, 
Apophth. p. 180, b. ; Diod. xvii. J 6 ,54.) 

Three sons of Parmenion had accompanied 
their father to Asia; of these the youngest, 
Hector, was accidentally drowned in the Nile, 
b. c. 331. (Curt. iv. 8 . § 7.) Nicanor was carried 
off by a sudden illness on the inarch into Hyr- 
cania, and Philotas was put to death just before 
his father. We find also two of his daughters 
mentioned as married, the one to Attalus, the 
uncle of Cleopatra, the other to the Macedonian 
officer, Coenus. (Curt. vi. 9. §§ 17, 30.) 

2 . One of the deputies from Larapsacus, who 
appeared before the Roman legates at Lysimachia 
to complain against Antiochus, b. c. 196. (Polyb. 
xviii. 35 .) 

3. One of the ambassadors sent by Gentius, 

king of Illyria, to receive the oath and hostages of 
Perseus, b.c. 168. He afterwards accompanied 
the Macedonian ambassadors to Rhodes. (Polyb. 
xx *x. 2, 5.) [E. H. B.] 

_ PARME'NION (Uappevlaiv), literary. l.Of 
Macedonia, an epigrammatic poet, whose verses 
were included in the collection of Philip of Thessa- 
lonica ; whence it is probable that he flourishod in, 

shortly before, the time of Augustus. Brunck 
8 l ves fourteen of his epigrams in the Analecta 
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(vol. ii. pp. 201—203), and one more in the 
Lectiones (p. 177 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace . vol. ii. 
pp. 184—187). Reiske refers to him one of the 
anonymous epigrams (No. cxxi.), on the ground of 
the superscription UapyAvovros in the Vatican MS., 
but that is the name, not of the author of the 
epigram, but of the victor who dedicated the statue 
to which it forms the inscription, as is clear from 
the epigram itself (comp. Brunck, Led . p. 265; 
Jacobs, Animadv. in Anth. Grace . vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 356). The epigrams of Parmenion are charac¬ 
terized by brevity, which he himself declares (Ep. 1) 
that he aimed at; unfortunately, they want the 
body, of which brevity is said to be the soul,—wit. 

2. A grammarian and glossographer ( 7 \o»cr<ro- 
7 pdepos), who is quoted in the Venetian Scholia on 
Homer. (//. i. 591.) [P.S.J 

PARME'NION. (Uapfx€vlccp\ an architect, who 
was employed by Alexander the Great in the 
building of Alexandria. He was entrusted with 
the superintendence of the works of sculpture, es¬ 
pecially in the temple of Serapis, which came to be 
called by his name Pannenionis . (Jul. Valer. i. 35 .) 
Clemens Alexandrinus, however, ascribes the great 
statue of Serapis to Bryaxis. ( Protrep . p. 14, 
Sylburg). [P. S.] 

PARMENISCUS (Tlappevlaicos). 1 . A partner 
of Dionysodorus, against whom Demosthenes 
pleaded in the speech Kccr-d At opv<r6bwpov. (Dem. 
pp. 1282—1298, ed. Reisk.) 

2 . Of Metapontum, who probably lived about 
the middle of the fifth century b. c. Iamblichus 
( Fit. Pythagor. c. 36) calls him (according to the 
common reading) HapylcrKos , and ranks him 
among the celebrated Pythagorean philosophers. 
Athenaeus, (who, iv. 156, c. &c., gives a quotation 
from a letter of a man of this name, containing an 
account of a Cynic banquet,) narrates (xiv. p. 614, 
a. b.) an incident in his life, connected with a 
descent into the cave of Trophonius, and calls him 
rich and high born. He is also mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, ix. 20. 

3. A grammarian and commentator, of whom 

we have fragments and notices in the Schol. Horn. 
Od. S'. 242, ll. 513, V. 424 ; Eustath. ad LI. ii. 
p. 854 ; Schol. Eurip. Med. 10, 276, Troad. 222, 
230, Rim. 524 ; Et. Mag. s. v. ’'Apew; Steph. Byz. 
s. w. *A\o$i' , E<pvpa, &6ia. Hyginus, when speak¬ 
ing (Poet. Astron. ii. 2, 13) of his history of the 
stars, probably refers to a lost commentary on 
Aratus. Varro (de Is. L. x. 10) refers to him as 
making the distinctive characteristics of words to 
be eight in number. (Fabric. BibL Grace. vol. i. 
p. 518, vol. vi. p.375 ; Vossius, De Hist. Grace, 
p. 481, ed. Westermann.) [W. M. G.] 

PA'RMENON (TLaptxhuv). 1. Of Byzantium, 
a choliambic poet, a few of whose verses are cited 
by Athenaeus (iii. p. 75, f. ; v. pp. 203, c. 221, a.), 
by the scholiasts on Pindar (Pyth. iv. 97,) and 
Nicander (Ther. 806), and by Stephanus of By¬ 
zantium ( 5 . w. BouSipoi, QpttcioVy Xirdprf, reading 
the last passage TSapfifaav for Mtvhnrtp). These few 
fragments are collected by Meineke (Choliambioa 
Poem Graecorum , Berol. 1845). 

2. Of Rhodes, the author of a work on cookery 
(pxiryeipitcfi HibacrKoKia) quoted by Athenaeus (vii, 
p. 308, f.) 

3. A grammarian, the author of a work irepi 

bia\ifcrwp (Ath. xi. p. 500, b.) who is not impro¬ 
bably the same person as the glossographer Par¬ 
menion. [P.S.] 
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PARMENSIS, CA'SSIUS. [Cassius PAR- 

MEN SIS.] 

PARMYS (ndp/tu/y), daughter of Smerdia, the 
son of Cyrus. She became the wife of Dareiua 
Hystaspis, and was the mother of Ariomardos. 
(Herod, iii. 88, vii. 78.) [C. P. M.j 

PARNASSUS (UapvaaaSs), a son of Cleo- 
pompus or Poseidon and the nymph Cleodora, is 
said to have been the founder of Delphi, the in¬ 
ventor of the art of foretelling the future from the 
flight of birds, and to have given his name to 
Mount Parnassus. (Paus. x. 6. § 1.) [L. S.] 

PARNETHIUS {Uapy^$tos) 9 a surname of 
Zeus, derived from Mount Pames in Attica, on 
which there was a bronze statue of the god. (Paus. 
i. 32. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PARNO'PIUS (nupvSmos), i. e. the expeller 
of locusts (irdpvu^), a surname of Apollo, under 
which he had a statue on the acropolis at Athens. 
(Paus. i. 24. § 8.) S.] 

PAROREUS (nap«peris), a son of Tricolonus, 
and the reputed founder of the town of Paroria in 
Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 35. § 6.) [L. S.] 

PARRHA'SIUS (Tlafydcrios). l.A surname of 
Apollo, who had a sanctuary on Mount Lyceius, 
where an annual festival was celebrated to him as 
the epicurius, that is, the helper. (Paus. viii. 38. 
§§ 2 , 6 .) 

2. A son of Lycaon, from whom Parrhasia in 
Arcadia was believed to have derived its name. 
(Steph. Byz. 8. v.) Some call him a son of Zeus, 
and lather of Areas and Parus, from whom the 
island of Paros derived its name. (Serv. ad Aen. 
xi. 31 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. ndpos.) [L. S.] 

PARRHA'SIUS (na/}jJehnos), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor (Paus. i. 28. § 2; 
Strab. xiv. p. 642 ; Harpocr. s. v.) He belonged, 
therefore,to the Ionic school; but he practised his 
art chiefly at Athens: and by some writers he is 
called an Athenian, probably because the Athe¬ 
nians, who, as Plutarch informs him, held him in 
high honour, had bestowed upon him the right of 
citizenship (Senec. Control v. 10 ; Aero, Schol.ad 
Horat. Carm, iv. 8 ; Plut. Thes. 4 ; Junius, Catal. 
Artif% s. v.). With respect to the time at which 
he flourished, there has been some doubt, arising 
from a story told by Seneca (/. c.), which, if true, 
would bring down his time as late as the taking of 
Olynthus by Philip, in 01. 108, 2, or b.c. 347. 
But this tale has quite the air of a Action ; and it 
is rejected, as unworthy of attention, by all the 
authorities except Sillig and Meyer, the latter of 
whom makes the extraordinary mistake of bringing 
down the life of Parrhasius as late as the time of 
Alexander the Great. On the other hand, the 
statement of Pausanias (i. 28. § 2), that he drew 
the outlines of the chasing on the shield of Phei- 
dias’s statue of Athena Promachus, would place 
him as early as 01.84, or b. c. 444, unless we ac¬ 
cept the somewhat improbable conjecture of Mul¬ 
ler, that the chasing on the shield was executed 
several years later than the statue. (Comp. Mys, 
and Sillig, Gated. Artif. 8. v. Mys.) Now this 
date is probably too early, for Pliny places Parrha- 
sius’s father, Evenor* at the 90th Olympiad, b. c. 
420 (H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 36. §1). According to 
this date Parrhasius himself must have flourished 
about the 95th Olympiad, B.C. 400, which agrees 
with all the certain indications which we have of 
his time* such as his conversation with Socrates 
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(Xen. Mem . iii. 10), and his being a younger 
contemporary of Zeuxis: the date just given must, 
however, be taken as referring rather to a late 
than to an early period of his artistic career; for 
he had evidently obtained a high reputation before 
the death of Socrates in b. c. 399. 

Parrhasius belong^ to that period of the history 
of Greek painting, in which the art may be said to 
have reached perfection in all its essential ele¬ 
ments, though there was still room left for the 
display of higher excellence than any individual 
painter had yet attained, by the genius of an 
Apelles. The peculiar merits of Parrhasius con¬ 
sisted, according to Pliny, in accuracy of drawing, 
truth of proportion, and power of expression. “ He 
first (or above all) gave to painting true proportion 
( symmetriam) 9 the minute details of the counte¬ 
nance, the elegance of the hair, the beauty of the 
face, and by the confession of artists themselves ob¬ 
tained the palm in bis drawing of the extremities.' 1 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 36. § 5.) His outlines, 
according to the same writer, were so perfect, as to 
indicate those parts of the figure which they did 
not express. The intermediate parts of his figures 
seemed inferior, but only when compared with his 
own perfect execution of the extremities. 

Parrhasius did for painting, at least in pictures 
of gods and heroes, what had been done for sculp¬ 
ture by Pheidias in divine subjects, and by Poty- 
cleitus in the human figure: he established a canon 
of proportion, which was followed by all the artist! 
that came after him. Hence Quintilian (xii. 10) 
calls him the legislator of his art; and it is no 
doubt to this that Pliny refers in the words of the 
above quotation (primus symmetriam picturae de- 
dit). Several interesting observations on the prin¬ 
ciples of art which lie followed are made in the 
dialogue in the Memorabilia , already referred to. 

The character of Parrhasius was marked in the 
highest degree by that arrogance which often ac¬ 
companies the consciousness of pre-eminent ability : 
“ Quo nemo insolentius sit usus gloria artis ,” say* 
Pliny. In epigrams inscribed on his works he not 
only made a boast of his luxurious habits, calling 
himself 'A €pobianos 9 but he also claimed the honour 
of having assigned with his own hand the precise 
limits of the art, and fixed a boundary which was 
never to be transgressed. (See the Epigrams in 
Ath. xii. p.543, d.) He claimed a divine origin 
and divine communications, calling himself the de¬ 
scendant of Apollo, and professing to have painted 
his Hercules, which was preserved at Lindus, from 
the form of the god, as often seen by him in sleep. 
When conquered by Timanthes in a trial of skill, 
in which the subject was the contest for the arms 
of Achilles, he observed that for himBelf he thought 
little of it, but that he sympathised with Ajax, 
who was a second time overcome by the less 
worthy. (Plin. l.c .; Ath./. c .; Aelian. V.H\ ix. 11; 
Eustath. ad Horn. Od. xi. 545.) Further details 
of his arrogance and luxury will be found in the 
above passages and in Ath. xv. p. 687, b. c. Re¬ 
specting the story of his contest with Zeuxis, see 
Zeuxis. The numerous encomiums upon his 
works in the writings of the ancients are collected 
by Junius and Sillig. 

Of the works of Parrhasius mentioned by Pliny, 
the most celebrated seems to have been his picture 
of the Athenian People, respecting which the com¬ 
mentators have been sorely puzzled to imagine 
how he* could have exhibited all the qualities euu* 
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merated by Pliny as belonging to his subject— 
“ debebat namque varium, iracundum, injustum, 
ineonstantem, eundem exorabilem, clementem, 
misericordera, gloriosum, excelsum, humilem, fero- 
cem, fugacemque, et omnia pariter ostendere as 
to how all these qualities were expressed Pliny 
giveB us no more information than is contained in 
the words argumento ingenioso. Some writers sup¬ 
pose that the picture was a group, or that it con¬ 
sisted of several groups ; others that it was a single 
figure; and Quatremere de Quincy has put forth 
the ingeniously absurd hypothesis, that the picture 
was merely that of an owl, as the symbol of Athens, 
with many heads of different animals, as the sym¬ 
bols of the qualities enumerated by Pliny ! The 
truth seems to be that Pliny’s words do not de¬ 
scribe the picture , but its sul/ject; the word debebat 
indicates as much: the picture he does not appear 
to have seen ; but the character of the personified 
Demos was to be found in the Knights of Aristo¬ 
phanes, and in the writings of many other authors; 
and Pliny’s words seem to express his admiration 
of the art which could have given anything like a 
pictorial representation of such a character. Pos¬ 
sibly, too, the passage is merely copied * from the 
unmeaning exaggeration of some sophist. 

Another famous picture was his Theseus, which 
was preserved in the Capitol, and which appears 
to have been the picture which embodied the canon 
of painting referred to above, as the Doryphorus of 
Polycleitus embodied that of sculpture. This work, 
however, which was the masterpiece of Ionian art, 
did not fully satisfy the severer taste of the Hel- 
ladic school, as we learn from the criticism of 
Euphranor, who said that # the Theseus of Parrha- 
sius had fed upon roses, but his own upon beet 
(Plut.deOlor.Ath. 2). 

The works of Parrhasius were not all, however, 
of this elevated character. He painted libidinous 
pictures, such as the Archigallus, and Meleager 
and Atalanta, which afterwards gratified the pru¬ 
rient taste of Tiberius (Plin. 1. c. ; Suet. Tib. 44). 
A few others of his pictures, chiefly mythological, 
are enumerated by Pliny, from whom we also 
learn that tablets and parchments were preserved, 
on which were the valuable outline drawings of 
the great artist. He is enumerated among the 
great painters who wrote upon their art. [P. S.J 
PARTHAMASIRIS, king of Armenia. [Ar- 
sacidab, p. 363, a.] 

PARTHAMASPATES, king of Parthia [Ar- 
saces, p. 359, a.], and subsequently king of 
Armenia. [Arsacidab, p. 363, a.] 
PARTHAON. [Porthaon.J 
PARTHE'N IA ( UapOevla). 1. That is, “ the 

maiden,” a surname of Artemis and Hera, who, 
however, is said to have derived it from the river 
Parthenius. (Callim . Hymn, in Dian. 110; Schol. 
fid Apollon. Mod. i. 187.) 

2. The wife of Samus, from whom the island 
of Samos was anciently called Parthenia. (Schol. 
ad Apollon. Mod. 1. c .) [L. S.J 

PARTHENIA'NUS, AEMI'LIUS, the author 
of an historical work, which gave an account of 
the various persons who aspired to the tyranny 
(Vulcat. Gallic. Avid. Cass. 6). 

PA'RTHENIS (riap0«Wr), a female epigram¬ 
matist, who had arplace in the Garland of Meleager 
(v. 31). None of her epigrams are extant, and 
there is no other mention of her, unless she be the 
same as the poetess whom Martial compares with 
vol. in. “ 
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Sappho (vii. 69. 7), where, however, the true 
reading of the name is doubtful: the best editions 
have Panlaenis. [P. S.J 

PARTHE'N IUS, occurs in Juvenal (xii. 44) as 
the name of a silver-chaser, evidently of high re¬ 
putation at that time (comp. Schol.). Sillig (Ap¬ 
pend. ad GataL Artif.) and the commentators on 
Juvenal, take the name either as entirely fictitious, 
or as meaning only a Samian artist, from Par¬ 
thenia, the old name of Samos: but the same 
name occurs, in 'a slightly different form, C. Oc¬ 
tavius Parthenio, with the epithet, Argentarius , in 
an inscription (Grater, p. dcxxxix. 5 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre a M. Schom , pp. 37 6 , 377, 2nd ed. Paris, 
1845). [P.S.] 

PARTHE'NIUS (nopfcVior), the chief cham¬ 
berlain (cubiculo praepositus) of Domitian, took 
an active part in the conspiracy by which that 
emperor perished, a. n. 96. After the death of the 
tyrant he persuaded Nerva to accept the crown, 
but was himself killed shortly afterwards by the 
soldiers, together with the other conspirators 
against Domitian, whom Nerva had not the courage 
to protect. The soldiers cut off the genitalia of 
Parthenius, threw them in his face, and then 
strangled him. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 15, 17 ; Suet. 
Dom. 16 ; Aurel. Viet Epit. 11,12 ; Eutrop. viii. 
1 ; Mart. iv. 78, xi. 1.) 

PARTHF/NIUS (UapQhios), literary. 1. Of 
Nicaea, or according to others, of Myrlea, but 
more probably of the former, since both Suidas 
(s. v. Ne<rrwp) and Stephanus Byzantinus (s.v. N(- 
«cua) make him a native of that town, and the 
ancient grammarians generally speak of him as the 
Nicaean. Ha was the son of Heracleides and 
Eudora, or, as Herraippus stated, of Tetha ; and 
Suidas further relates that he was taken prisoner by 
Cinna, in the Mithridatic war, was afterwards 
manumitted on account of his learning, and lived 
to the reign of Tiberius. The accuracy of this 
statement has been called in question, since there 
were seventy-seven years from the death of Mithri- 
dates to the accession of Tiberius ; but if Par¬ 
thenius was taken prisoner in his childhood, he 
might have been about eighty at the death of Au¬ 
gustus. His literary activity must at all events be 
placed in the reign of Augustus. He dedicated his 
extant work to Cornelius Callus, which must, 
therefore, have been written before B. c. 26, when 
Gallus died. We know, moreover, that Parthenius 
taught Virgil Greek (Macrob. v. 17), and a line 
in the Georgies (i. 437) is expressly stated both 
by Macrobius (l. c.) and A. Gellius (xiii. 26), to 
have been borrowed from Parthenius. He seems 
to have been very popular among the distinguished 
Romans of his time ; we are told that the emperor 
Tiberius also imitated his poems, and placed his 
works and statues in the public libraries, along 
with the most celebrated ancient writers (Suet. Tib. 
7°). : 

Suidas calls Parthenius an elegiac poet, and the 
author of verses in various kinds of measures 
(iAeystoirotos ual fxsTpwv dia <p6potv irotriTris) ; and 
although his only extant work is in prose, it was 
as a poet that he was best known in antiquity. 
The following are the titles of his principal Vorks: 
—1. *EArysta els 'AfpoMryv (Suid.) for which we 
ought probably to read iAeyelat, 'Atppoblrri, as two 
separate works, and this conjecture is supported by 
the way in which these works are quoted by the 
ancient writers (comp. Steph. Bys. s.v. 'AxapAmw • 
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Artemid. iv. 63). * 2 . *A p^ttjs imtcy^etov, a dirge 

on his wife Arete (Suid.). 3. ’ApnrTjs £7 tcdptov, 
in three books (Suid.). Either to this work or the 
former maybe referred the quotation in the Scholiast 
on Pindar (iv rf} ’Apifrp, Isthm. ii. 63). 4. ’Av- 
Bhrny (Steph. Byz. s. w. KparlSef, Adfiveia). 

5. Eh ^Apx^AatSa eiriKrfSeiov (Hephaest. p. 9). 

6 . Eh AO^iBepiv iiriKytietov (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
TaWijatov). 7. Bias (Schol. adII. ix. 446). 8 . Arj~ 
Aos (Steph. 8. vv. BeApbovtoi, Tpvvoi). 9. ‘bpaK\fjs 
(Steph. 8. vv. *1 aaa, Olvdvf] ; Etymol. s. v. avp6<r- 
X<m). 10. > 'l<piK\o8 (Steph. 8. v. ’Apd^eta). 11. Kpi- 
vary6pa$ (Etyni. s. v. Hpirvs). 12. AevKatlai (Steph. 
a. v. *1 irjplai). 13. Upove/uLTmiciv (Steph. 8. v. K<£- 
pvKos). 14. Moretum . It is stated in the Am¬ 
brosian manuscript of Virgil that Parthenius wrote 
a work in Greek under this title, which was imitated 
by Virgil. 15. MeTapoptywaeis. Whether Par¬ 
thenius was the author of this work or not is doubt¬ 
ful. Suidas (s. v. N&rra>p), in one passage, ascribes 
it to Parthenius of Nicaea ; but in another (a. v. 
UapBivios X?os), he attributes it to Parthenius of 
Chios [No. 2], Since, however, the words in the 
latter passage are wanting in the old editions and 
in most manuscripts of Suidas, it is probable that 
they were not written by him, but were made up by 
some one from the passage on Nestor, and then in¬ 
serted under Parthenius in their wrong place. This 
work is likewise referred to by Eustathius (ad 
Dionys. 420) ; and it must be admitted, as Clinton 
has remarked, that the expression of Eustathius 
seems to imply that another Parthenius was in¬ 
tended. It is not improbable that Ovid may have 
borrowed from this work in his Metamorphoses. 
16. n«pl ipooriKOdv nadriLuxTuv. 

The work last mentioned, ITepl iparriKwv -naBr)- 
fjuxrtdv, is the only one of the writings of Parthenius 
that has come down to us. It is written in prose, 
and contains thirty-six brief love-stories, which 
ended in an unfortunate manner. It is dedicated, 
as has been already remarked, to Cornelius Gallus, 
and was compiled for his use, that he might avail 
himself of the materials in the composition of epic 
and elegiac poems. The work is of some interest 
to us, as Parthenius gives in most cases the names 
of the writers from whom he derived his narratives, 
and thus extends our acquaintance with some Greek 
writers of whom we have very few fragments 
extant. Of this work we have only one manuscript, 
written in the tenth century, and preserved at 
present at Heidelberg. It was first printed at 
Basel, 1531, edited by Comarius. The principal 
editions are :—by Gale, in Historiae Potticae Scrip- 
tores Antiqui^ Paris, 1675 ; by Heyne, appended 
to his edition of Conon, Gottingen, 1798 ; by Pas- 
sow, Leipzig, 1824 ; and by Westermann, in M vBo- 
ypdtpoi : Scriptores Potticae Ilistoriae Graeci, Bruns¬ 
wick, 1843. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol iv. p. 305, 
&c.; Voss. De Hist . Graec. p. 208, &c, ed Wester¬ 
mann ; Clinton, F. IT. vol. iii. p. 548, &c.; Lebeau, 
SvrlesAuteurs dontParthenius a tire sesNarrations, 
in Mim. de tAcad. d. Inscrip, vol. xxxiv. p, 63, 
&c. 5 Eckstein, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie , 
art. Parthenius.) 

2. Of Chios, the son of Thestor, sumamed 
Chaos, was said to be a descendant of Homer, and 
wrote a poem on his father, Thestor (Suid.). 
Suidas also ascribes to him the composition of the 
Metamorphoses; but we have shown above that 
this sentence is probably misplaced in Suidas. 

3. The Grammarian, was a pupil of the Alex- 
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andrine grammarian, Dionysius, who lived in the 
first century before Christ (Suidas, a. v. Aiovvartos). 
This Parthenius is mentioned by Athenaeus, who 
quotes a work of his, entitled n«/>l r&v ir apd rots 
'loropiKots Ai{ewP fyTovpevwv (Athen. xi. p. 467, 
c. p. 501, a. xv. p. 680, d. e.), and also by Eusta¬ 
thius (ad II. xxiii. p. 1412, ad Od. xv. p. 567). 

4. The Phocaban, frequently quoted byStepha- 
nus Byzantinus (s. w. Tordoi, Aetcivriot, Moupera). 
In the Greek Anthology there is an epigram of 
Erycius (Anal. vol. ii. p. 297), addressed eh Jlap- 
Biviov $<aKaea r6v els *Op7ipov irapotv^aavra. 
Brunck understands this to be the Parthenius who 
was taken in the Mithridatic war [No. 1], and 
Jacobs supposes him to be the same as the disciple 
of Dionysius [No. 3] ; but neither of these opinions 
can be correct, as Clinton has observed (F. H. vol. 
iii. p. 549), since it appears from the authority of 
Stephanus Byz. (s. v. AeKevrtui) that the Phocaean 
Parthenius lived after Magnentius, who slew Con- 
stans in a. d. 350. 

PAKTHENOPAEUS (TLapBevoiram), one of 
the seven heroes that undertook the expedition 
against Thebes. He is sometimes called a son of 
Ares or Meilanion and Atalante (Apollod. iii. 9. 
§ 2, 6 . § 3, &c.; Paus. iii. 12. § 7 ; Eurip. Suppl, 
888 ; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 480), sometimes of Me¬ 
leager and Atalante (Hygin. Fab. 70, 79), and 
sometimes of Talaus and Lysimache (Apollod. i. 9 . 
§ 13; Paus. ii. 20. §4, ix. 18. § 4 ; Schol. adOed. 
Col. 1385). His son, by the nymph Clymene, 
who marched against Thebes as one of the Epigoni, 
is called Promachus, Stratolaus, Thesimenes, or 
Tlesimenes. (Apollod. i. 9. § 13, iii. 7. § 2 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 489 ^ Hygin. Fab. 71 ; Paus. iii. 
12. § 7.) Parthenopaeus was killed at Thebes by 
Asphodicus, Amphidicus or Periclymenus. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 6. § 8 ; Paus. ix. 18, in fin. ; Aeschyl. 
Sept. c. Theb.) [L. S.] 

PARTHE'NOPE (UapBevdvri). 1 . A daughter 
of Stymphalus, and by Heracles the mother of 
Eueres. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 .) 

2. A daughter of Ancaeus and Sarnia, became 
by Apollo the mother of Lycomedes. (Paus. vii. 
4. § 2 .) 

3. One of the Seirens (Schol. ad Horn. Od. xii. 
39; Aristot. Mir. Ausc. 103.) At Naples her 
tomb was shown, and a torch race was held every 
year in her honour. (Strab. v. p. 246 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 732.) # 

4. The wife of Oceanus, by whom she became the 

mother of Europa and Thrace. (Tzetz. adLyc. 894; 
comp. Schol. ad Aeschyl. Pers. 183.) [L. S.] 

PA'RTHENOS (Ilapdsvos), i. e. the virgin, a 
surname of Athena at Athens, where the famous 
temple Parthenon was dedicated to her. (Paus. i. 
24, v. ii. § 5, viii. 41. § 5, x. 34, in fin.) Par- 
then os also occurs as the proper name of the 
daughter of Apollo and Chrysothemis, who after 
her premature death was placed by her father 
among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. 25, in 
fin.) [L. S.] 

PARYSATIS (IlaputraTir or Tlapvcrdris, see 
Baehr ad Ctes, p. 186*) According to Strabo 
(xvi. p. 785), the Persian form of the name was 
Pbarziris. 

1 . Daughter of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king 
of Persia, was given by her father in marriage to 
her own brother Dareius, sumamed Ochus, who ip 
B. c. 424 succeeded Xerxes II. on the throne of 
Persia, (Ctes. Pers. 44, ed. Baehr.) The feeble 
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character of Dareius threw the chief power into 
the hands of Parysatis ; whose administration was 
little else than a series of murders. It was at her 
express instigation that Dareius put to death his 
two brothers Sogdianus and Arsitea, as well as Ar- 
tuphius and Artoxares, the chief eunuch. All the 
family of Stateira, who was married to her son 
Artaxerxes, were in like manner sacrificed to her 
jealousy, and she was with difficulty induced to 
spare the life of Stateira herself. (Id. *6. 48—56.) 
She had been the mother of no less than thirteen 
children, of whom four only grew up to manhood. 
The eldest of these, Arsaces, who afterwards as¬ 
sumed the name of Artaxerxes, was born before 
Dareius had obtained the sovereign power, and on 
this pretext Parysatis sought to set aside his claims 
to the throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless interposed 
after the death of Dareius jb. c. 405, to prevent 
Artaxerxes from putting Cyrus to death ; and 
prevailed with the king to allow him to return to 
his satrapy in Asia Minor. (Ctes. Pers. 57 ; 
Plut. Art. 1—3; Xen. Anab. i. 1. §§ 1—3.) 
During the absence of Cyrus, she continued to 
favour his projects by her influence with Ar¬ 
taxerxes, whom she prevented from listening to 
those who would have warned him of the designs 
of his brother ; on which account she was loudly 
blamed by the opposite party at court as the real 
author of the war that ensued. Even after the 
battle of Cunaxa (b. c. 401), Parysatis did not 
hesitate to display her grief for the death of her 
favourite son, by bestowing funeral honours on his 
mutilated remains, as well as by acts of kindness 
to Clearchus, the leader of his Greek mercenaries, 
whose life she in vain attempted to save. It was 
not long before the weakness and vanity of Arta¬ 
xerxes, who was ambitious of being thought to 
have slain his brother with his own hand, enabled 
Parysatis to avenge herself upon all the real au¬ 
thors of the death of Cyrus, every one of whom 
successively fell into her power, and were put to 
death by the most cruel tortures. Meanwhile, the 
dissensions between her and Stateira, the wife of 
Artaxerxes, had been continually increasing, until 
at length Parysatis found an opportunity to elude 
the vigilance of her rival, and effect her de¬ 
struction by poison. (Ctes. 59—62 ; Plut. Art . 4, 
6, 14 — 17, 19.) 

The feeble and indolent Artaxerxes, though 
he was apparently fully convinced of his mother’s 
guilt, was content to banish her to Babylon; 
and it was not long before he entirely forgot 
the past, and recalled her to his court, where 
she soon recovered all her former influence. Of 
this she soon availed herself to turn his sus¬ 
picions against TissaphemeB, whom she had long 
hated as having been the first to discover the 
designs of Cyrus to his brother, and who was now 
put to death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, b. c. 
396. (Plut. Art 19—23; Diod. xiv. 80 ; Polyaen. 
vii. 16, $ 1.) This appears to have been the la6t 
in the long catalogue of the crimes of Parysatis ; at 
least it is the last fnention that we find of her 
name. The period *of her death is wholly un¬ 
known. The history of her intrigues and cruel¬ 
ties, the outline of which is above given, is very 
fully related by Plutarch (Artaxerxes), who has 
followed the authority of Ctesias, a resident at 
the court of Persia throughout the period in 
question, and bears every mark of authenticity. 
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The abstract of Ctesias himself, preserved to us by 
Photius, records the same events more briefly. 

2. The youngest daughter of Ochus (Arta¬ 
xerxes III.), king of Persia, whom according to 
Arrian (Anab. vii. 4. § 5) Alexander the Great 
married at Susa, b. c. 325, at the same time with 
Barsine or Stateira, the daughter of Dareius. 
Arrian cites Aristobulus as his authority ; but 
this second marriage is not mentioned by any 
other author. [E. H. B.] 

PASCHASINUS, together with Lucentius, 
bishop of Asculum, and Bonifacius, a presbyter, 
was despatched by Leo I. to represent him in the 
Council of Chalcedon, held a.d. 451. Paschasinus, 
of whose previous history and position in life we 
know nothing, seems to have held the chief place 
among the three legates since he subscribed the 
acts of the council in the name of the pope before 
the two other*. 

An epistle of Paschasinus, De Quaestione Paschdli , 
is still extant, addressed to Leo in reply to some 
inquiries from the pontiff with regard to the calcu¬ 
lations for determining the festival of Easter. It 
will be found under its best form in the editions of 
the works of Leo, published by Quesnel and by 
the brothers Ballerini. [Leo.] (Schonemann, 
Biblioth. Patrurn Lat. vol. ii. § 49 ; Bahr, Ges- 
chichte der Horn. Litter at. Suppl. Band. 2te Abtheil. 
§166.) [W. R.] 

PA'SEAS. [Abantidas.] 

PA'SIAS, an eminent Greek painter, brother of 
the modeller Aegineta, and disciple of Erigonus, 
who had been originally colour-grinder to the 
painter Nealces (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 41). 
He belonged to the Sicyonian school, and flourished 
about b. c. 220. [Aegineta ; Erigonus ; Ne¬ 
alces.] [P. S.] 

PASFCRATES (HaaiKparris), prince of Soli in 
Cyprus, was one of those who submitted to Alex¬ 
ander, and repaired in person to meet the conqueror 
at Tyre, in b. c. 331, on which occasion ho took a 
prominent part in the festivities and theatrical en¬ 
tertainments then celebrated on a scale of unparal¬ 
leled magnificence. (Plut. Alex. 29.) His son 
Nicocles accompanied the king throughout his cam¬ 
paigns in Asia. (Arr. Ind. ] 8.) He was succeeded 
by Eunostus, probably before B. c. 315. (See 
Athen. xiii. p. 576, e. ; Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. 
p. 339, n.) [E. H. B.] 

PASI'CRATES (na<nKp<fri 7 s), literary. 1. Of. 
Rhodes, who wrote a lost Commentary on the Cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle. For the opinion that he wrote 
the second book of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, see 
Eudemus. (Fabric. Bill. Graee. vol. iii, pp. 211, 
501.) 

2. A servant of St, George of Cappadocia, to 
whom is attributed an account of his master’s life, 
edited in Greek by Lipomann (in the Ada Sane - 
tor urn , vol. iii.), and in Latin by Linus ( uhi supra , 
p. 117) and by Surius (vol. ii. ad 23 April). 
This life, as well as the others of St George, are 
universally admitted to be unworthy of credit 
(Fabric. Bibl, Graee. vol. x. p. 229 ; Vossius, de 
Hist. Graee. p. 294, ed. Westermann.) [Georgius, 
No. 7, p. 248.] [W.M.G.] 

PASFCRATES (XlaaiKpdrris), a Greek phy¬ 
sician who appears to have given much attention to 
the preparation of surgical apparatus, as his name 
is several times mentioned by Oribasius in his 
book on that subject (De Machin. cc. 26, 29, 31, 
pp. 182, 183, 190, 192). He was the father of 
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Aristion* (ibid. cc. 24, 26, pp. 180, 183), and as 
he lived probably after Nymphodorus(ibid. p. 180) 
and before Heliodorus (p. 160), he may be conjec¬ 
tured to have lived in the second or first century 
B. c. He is probably the physician quoted by As- 
depiades Pharmacion ap. Gal De Compos. Medicam. 
see. Locos , viii. 8, vol. xiii. p. 213. If, with Mead 
{De Numis quibusdam a Smymacis in Honorem 
Medicorum percusis , p. 51) and Fabricius {Bibl. 
Oraec. vol. xiii. p. 357, ed. vet.), we suppose that 
certain coins with the name of Pasicrates upon 
them, were struck in honour of this physician, we 
may add to the above particulars, that he was a 
native of Smyrna, and a follower of Erasistratus ; 
that his grandfather's name was Pasicrates, and his 
father’s Capito ; and that he was brother of Meno- 
dorus, and father of Metrodorus. [W. A. G.] 

PA'SIDAS or PASIADAS (Ila<rf5as or ITa- 
<na5ay), an Achaean, was one of the deputies sent 
by the Achaeans to Ptolemy Philometor, to congra¬ 
tulate him on his attaining to manhood, b. c. 170. 
During their stay in Egypt, they interposed their 
good offices to prevent the further advance of An¬ 
tioch us Epiphanes, who had invaded the country, 
and even threatened Alexandria itself, but without 
effect (Polyb. xxviii. 10, 16.) [E. H. B.J 

PASIME'LUS (riatrfjur/Aos), a Corinthian, of 
the oligarchical party. When, in B.C. 393, the 
democrats in Corinth massacred many of their 
adversaries, who, they had reason to think, were 
contemplating the restoration of peace with Sparta, 
Pasimelus, having had some suspicion of the design, 
was in a gymnasium outside the city walls, with a 
body of young men assembled around him. With 
these he seized, during the tumult, the Acroco- 
rinthus; but the fall of the capital of one of the 
columns, and the adverse signs of the sacrifices, 
were omens which warned them to abandon their 
position. They were persuaded to remain in 
Corinth under assurances of personal safety ; but 
they were dissatisfied with the state of public 
affairs, especially with the measure which had 
united Argos and Corinth, or rather had merged 
Corinth in Argos ; and Pasimelus therefore and 
Alcimenes sought a secret interview with Praxitas, 
the Lacedaemonian commander at Sicyon, and 
arranged to admit him with his forces within the 
Jong walls that connected Corinth with its port 
Lechaeum. This was effected, and a battle en¬ 
sued, in which Praxitas defeated the Corinthian, 
Boeotian, Argive, and Athenian troops (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 4. §§ 4, &c; Diod. xiv. 86, 91 j Andoc. de 
race , p. 25 \ Plat. Menex. p. 245). Pasimelus, 
no doubt, was one of the Corinthian exiles who 
returned to their city when the oligarchical party 
regained its ascendancy there immediately after the 
peace of Antalcidas, b. c. 387, and in consequence 
of it (Xen. Hell . v. 1. § 34) ; and he seems to have 
been the person through whom Euphron, having 
sent to Corinth for him, delivered up to the Lacedae¬ 
monians the harbour of Sicyon, in b.c. 367 (Xen. 
Hell. vii. 3. § 2). The language of Xenophon in 
this last passage is adverse to the statement made 
above in the article Euphron, and also in Thirl- 

• In the extract from Oribasius, given by Ang. 
Mai, in the fourth vol. of his “ Classici Auctores e 
Vaticanis Codicibus editi” (Rom. 8vo. 1831), we 
should read vi6v instead of warlpa, in p. 152,1. 
23, and ’AptorW instead of *AprtW, in p. 158, 
L 10. 
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wall’s Greece, , voL v. p. 128, that Pasimelus was a 
Spartan officer commanding at Corinth. [E. E.] 

PASINI'CUS {UaalviKos)^ a physician in the 
fourth century after Christ, to whom one of St. 
Basil’s letters is addressed. (Ep. 324, vol. iii. 

р. 449, ed. Bened.) [W.A. G.J 

PA'SION {Tlcurlwv). 1. A Megarian, was one 

of those who were employed by Cyrus the younger 
in the siege of Miletus, which had continued to 
adhere to Tissaphemes; and, when Cyrus com¬ 
menced his expedition againBt his brother, in b. c. 
401, Pasion joined him at Sardis with 700 men. 
At Tarsus a number of his soldiers and of those of 
Xenias, the Arcadian, left their standards for that 
of Clearchus, on the declaration of the latter, 
framed to induce the Greeks not to abandon the en¬ 
terprise, that he would stand by them and share their 
fortunes in spite of the obligations he was under to 
Cyrus. The prince afterwards permitted Clearchus 
to retain the troops in question, and it was from 
offence at this, as usually supposed, that Pasion 
and Xenias deserted the army at the Phoenician 
sea-port of Myriandrus, and sailed away for Greece 
with the most valuable of their effects. Cyrus dis¬ 
played a politic forbearance on the occasion, and 
excited the Greeks to greater alacrity in his cause, 
by declining to pursue the fugitives, or to detain 
their wives and children, who were in safe keeping 
in his garrison at Tralles. (Xen. Anab. i. 1. § 6, 2. 
§ 3, 3. § 7, 4. §§ 7—9.) 

2. A wealthy banker at Athens, was originally 
a slave of Antisthenes and Archestratus, who were 
also bankers. In their service he displayed great 
fidelity as well as aptitude for business, and was 
manumitted as a reward. (Dem. pro Phorm. pp. 957, 
958.) Hereupon he appears to have set up a bank¬ 
ing concern on his own account, by which, together 
with a shield manufactory, he greatly enriched him¬ 
self, while he continued all along to preserve his 
old character for integrity, and his credit stood 
high throughout Greece. (Dem. pro Phorm. 1. c., 

с. Tim. p. 1198, c. Polycl. p.1224, c. Callipp. 

р. 1243.) He did not however escape an accu¬ 
sation of fraudulently keeping back some money 
which had been entrusted to him by a foreigner 
from the Euxine. The plaintiff’s case is stated in 
an oration of Isocrates {Tpawe^irtKos^ still extant. 
Pasion did good service to Athens with his money 
on several occasions. Thus we hear of his furnish¬ 
ing the Btate gratuitously with 1000 shields, toge¬ 
ther with five gallies, which he manned at his own 
expense. He was rewarded with the freedom of 
the city, and was enrolled in the deraus of Achamae. 
(Dem. pro Phorm. pp. 953, 954, 957, o. Sleph. i. 
pp. 1110, 1127, ii. p. 1133, c. Callipp. p. 1243, 

с. Neaer. p. 1345.) He died at Athens in the 
archonship of Dyscinetus, b. c. 370, after a linger¬ 
ing illness, accompanied with failure of sight. (Dem. 
pro Phorm. p. 946, c. Steph. i. p. 1106, ii. p. 1132, 
c. Tim. p. 1196, c. Callipp. p. 1239.) Towards 
the end of his life his affairs were administered to 
a great extent by his freedman Phorraion, to whom 
he let his banking shop and shield manufactory, 
and settled in his will that he should marry his 
widow Archippe, with a handsome dowry, and 
undertake the guardianship of his younger son 
Pasicles. (Dem. pro Phorm. passim, c. Sleph. i. 
p. 1110, ii. pp. 1135—1137, c. Tim. p. 1186, c. 
Callipp. p. 1237.) [Apollodorus, No. l.j Frojn 
the several notices of the subject in Demosthenes, 
we are able to form a tolerably close estimate of 
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the wealth of Pasion. His landed property 
nmonntcd, we ore told, to about 20 talents, or 
4875?* » besides this he had out at interest more 
than 50 talents of his own (12,187/. 10s.), together 
with 11 talents, or 2681/. 5s., of borrowed money. 
His annual income from his banking business was 
100 minae, or 406/. 5s., and from his shield manu¬ 
factory 1 talent, or 243/. 15s. (Dem. pro Phorm. 
pp. 945, &c., c. Steph. i. p. 1110, &c.) His elder 
son, Apollodorus, grievously diminished his patri¬ 
mony by extravagance and law-suits. (Dem. pro 
phoi'm. p. 958.) On Pasion, see further, Dem. 
c.Aphd. i. p. 816, c. Nicostr. p. 1249 ; Bockh, 
Pull. Econ. of Athens , Book i. chap. 12, 22, 24, 
iv. 3, 17 ; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Chair. Tim. vi. 
§ 8. [E. E.] 

PASI'PHAE (Tla<ri<pdy). 1. A daughter of 
Helios and Perseis, and a sister -of Circe and 
Aeetes, was the wife of Minos, by whom she was 
the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, Deucalion, 
Glaucus, Minotaurus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, 
and Phaedra. (Apollon. Rhod. iii. 999, &c. ; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 1, iii. 1. § 2 ; Ov. Met. xv. 501 ; 
Cic. De Nat. Dear. iii. 19 ; Paus. v. 25. § 9.) 

2. An oracular goddess at Thalamae in Laconia, 
was believed to be a daughter of Atlas, or to be 
the same as Cassandra or Daphne, the daughter of 
Amyclas. People used to sleep in her temple for 
the purpose of receiving revelations in dreams. 
(Plut. Agis, 9 ; Cic. De Div. i. 43.) [L. S.] 

PASPPHILUS (n a<rl<pi\os) 9 a general of Aga- 
thocles, the tyrant of Syracuse, who was despatched 
by him with an army against Messana, where the 
Syracusan exiles had taken refuge. Pasiphilus de¬ 
feated the Messanians, and compelled them to 
expel the exiles. (Diod. xix. 102.) He was shortly 
after sent a second time (together with Demophi- 
lus) to oppose the exiles, who had assembled a 
large force under Deinocrates and Philonides, and 
attacked and totally defeated them near Galaria. 
(Id. ib. 104.) At a subsequent period (b. c. 306), 
the disasters sustained by Agathocles in Africa 
induced Pasiphilus to despair of his cause, and he 
went over to Deinocrates, with the whole force 
under his command. But his treachery was justly 
punished, for the following year Deinocrates, hav¬ 
ing, in his turn, betrayed his associates, and made 
a separate peace with Agathocles, caused Pasi¬ 
philus to be arrested and put to death at Gela, 
b. c. 305. (Id. xx. 77, 90.) [E. H. B.] 

PASI'PPIDAS (Ilcwrnrirwas), a Lacedaemonian, 
was employed, in b. c. 410, after the battle of Cy- 
zicus, in collecting ships from the allies, and appears 
to have been at Thasos when that island revolted 
from Sparta in the same year, for he was banished 
on an accusation of having joined with Tissaphernes 
in effecting the revolution. He did not, however, 
remain long in exile, since he is mentioned as the 
head of some ambassadors sent from Sparta to the 
Persian court, in b c. 408, to counteract a rival 
embassy from Athens, which was also proceeding 
thither. The envoys, however, did not advance 
further than Gordium in Phrygia ; for early in the 
next spring, b. c. 407, as they were resuming their 
journey, they met another Lacedaemonian embassy 
returning from the king, with the intelligence that 
they had already obtained from him all they wanted. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 32, 3. § 13, 4. § 1.) [E. E.] 
PASITELES (ncwiT&.ijs). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about Ql- 78, b. c. 468, and was the 
teacher of Colotes (Paus. i. 20. § 2). We know 
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nothing further of him ; and, in fact, we should be 
unable to distinguish him from the younger Pasi¬ 
teles, were it not for the almost decisive evidence 
that the Colotes here referred to was the same as 
the Colotes who was contemporary with Pheidias 
(see Colotes, and Sillig, Catal. Artif. s. v. Colotes). 
Some writers, as Heyne, Hirt, and Muller, imagine 
only one Pasiteles, and two artists named Colotes, 
but Thiersch ( Epochen , p. 295) attempts to get 
over the difficulty by reading IIpa£iT4\ou and -17 for 
UaoirtKov, &c., in the passage of Pausanias. It 
is true tbart the names are often confounded ; but 
the emendation does not remove the difficulty, 
which lies in the fact that Colotes was contempo¬ 
rary with Pheidias ; besides, it is opposed to the 
critical canon, Lectio insolenlior , &c, 

2. A statuary, sculptor, and silver-chaser, of the 
highest distinction (in omnibus his summus , Plin. 
If. N. xxxv. 12. s. 45), flourished at Rome, in the 
last years of the republic. He was a native of 
Magna Graecia, and obtained the Roman franchise, 
with his countrymen, in b. c. 90, when he must 
have been very young, since he made statues for 
the temple of Juno, in the portico of Octavia, 
which was built out of the Dalmatic spoils, in B.c* 
33 ; so that he must have flourished from about 
b. c. 60 to about b. c. 30 (Plin. H , N. xxxvi. 5. s. 
4. §§ 10, 12). This agrees very well with Pliny’s 
statement, in another place, that he flourished 
about the time of Pompey the Great (H. N. xxxiii. 
12. s. 55). 

Pasiteles was evidently one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the Greek artists who flourished at 
Rome during the period of the revival of art. It is 
recorded of him, by his contemporary Varro, that 
he never executed any work of which he had not 
previously made a complete model, and that he 
called the plastic art the mother of statuary in all 
its branches ( Laudat [ M\ Varro ] et Pasitelem , qut 
plasticem matrem caelaturae et statuariae scalpturae- 
que esse dixit , et cum esset in omnibus his summits , 
nihil *unquam fecit antequam finxit: Pliny, H. N. 
xxxv. 12. 8. 45). Pliny tells us of an incident 
which proves the care with which Pasiteles studied 
from nature : as he was sitting in front of the cage 
of a lion, which he was copying on silver, he was 
nearly killed by a panther, which broke loose from 
a neighbouring cage (H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 12). 
He is mentioned with distinction, in the lists of 
the silver-chasers and sculptors, by Pliny, who says 
that he executed very many works, but that the 
names of them were not recorded. The only work 
of his which Pliny mentions by name is the ivoiy 
statue of Jupiter, in the temple of Marcellus (/. 0 . 
§10). 

Pasiteles occupies also an important place among 
the writers on art. He was the author of five 
books upon the celebrated works of sculpture and 
chasing in the whole world ( qutnque volumina noli- 
Hum opemm in toto orbe; Plin. l.c. § 12), which 
Pliny calls mirabilia opera , and which he used as 
one of his chief authorities (Elench. lib. xxxiii. 
xxxvi.). He stood also at the head of a school of 
artists, as we find from extant inscriptions, which 
mention Stephanus,the disciple of Pasiteles, and Me- 
nelaus, the disciple of Stephanus. [Stephanus.] 

The MSS. of Pliny vary between the readings 
Pasiteles and Praxiteles in the passages quoted, in 
consequence of the well-known habit of writing x 
for s. (See Oberlin, Praef. ad Too. vol. i. p. xv.) 
Sillig has shown that Pasiteles is the true reading, 
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in some excellent remarks upon this artist, in the 
Amalthea , vol. iii. pp. 293—297. This correction 
being made also in a passage of Cicero (do Divin. i. 
86), we obtain another important testimony re¬ 
specting our artist; and we learn that in one of 
his silver-chaBings he represented the prodigy which 
indicated the future renown of the infant Roscius 
as an actor. The true reading of this passage was 
first pointed out by Winckelmann ( Gesch. d. Kunst , 
B.ix.c. 3.§ 18). [P.S.] 

PASI'THEA (nouTidla). 1. One of the 
Charites. (Horn. II. xiv. 268, 276 j Paus. ix. 35. 

§ J-) 

2. A daughter of Nereus and Doris. (Hes. 
Theog. 247.) 

3. A Naiad, the wife of Erichthonius and 
mother of Pandion. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 6 ; comp, 
iii. 15. § 1, where she is called Praxithea.) [L. S.] 

PASSIE'NUS CRISPUS. [Crispus, p. 892, 

b.] 

PASSIE'NUS PAULUS. [Paul us.] 
PASSIE'NUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
PASSIE'NUS, VIBIUS, proconsul of Africa, 
under Gallienus, assisted Celsus in aspiring to the 
throne. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig. Tyr. 29.) 

PASTOR. 1. A distinguished Roman eques, 
whose son Caligula put to death, and invited his 
father on the same day to a banquet (Senec. de Ira , 
iii. 33 ; comp. Suet. Cal. 27). Seneca does not 
mention his gentile name, but he was probably the 
father of No. 2, more especially as it is stated by 
Seneca that he had another son. 

2. Julius Pastor, was defended by the younger 
Pliny in the court of the Centumviri, in the reign 
of Domitian (Plin. Ep. i. 18, comp. iv. 24. § 1). 
This is the same Pastor of whom Martial begs a 
present (ix. 23). 

3. Aietiu8 Pastor, a rhetorician mentioned by 
the elder Seneca ( Conirov. 3), probably belonged to 
the same family. 

4. Pastor, consul in a. d. 163, with Q. Mus- 
tius PriBcus, may have been a descendant of one 
of the preceding persons. 

PATAECI ( ndraiKoi)) Phoenician divinities 
whose dwarfish figures were attached to Phoe¬ 
nician ships. (Herod, iii. 37 ; Suid and Hesych. 
8. v .) [L. S.] 

PATAECUS (nctTaotos), a Greek writer, who 
said that he possessed the soul of Aesop, and from 
whom there is a long tale quoted by Plutarch, on 
the authority of Hermippus, respecting an interview 
between Thales and Solon. (Plut. Sol. 6). 

PATAREUS (narapetfs), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from the Lycian town of Patara, where he 
had an oracle, and where, according to Servius 
(ad Aen. iv. 143J, the god used to spend the six 
winter months m every year. (Hor. Carm. iii. 
4. 64 ; Lycoph. 920 ; Herod, i. 162 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 665, &c. j Paus. ix. 41. § 1.) [L. S.] 

PATELLA or PATELLA'NA, a Roman 
divinity, or perhaps, only a surname of Ops, by 
which she was described as unfolding or opening 
the stem of the corn plant, so that the ears might 
be able to shoot forth. (August. De Civ. Dei , iv. 

8 i Arnob. Adv. Gent. iv. 1.) [L. S.] 

PATELLA'RII DII, divinities to whom sacri¬ 
fices were offered in dishes (patellae), were per¬ 
haps no others than the Lares. (Plaut. Cist ell. ii. 
1. 45 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 634.) [L. S.] 

PATF/RCULUS, ALBI'NIUS. [Albinius, 
No. 1.] 
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PATE'RCULUS, C. SULPI'CIUS, consul 
b.c. 258 with A. Atilius Calatinus in the first 
Punic war. (Pol. i. 24.) He obtained Sicily as 
his province, together with his colleague Atilius, 
but the latter took the chief management of the 
war, and is therefore spoken of by some writers as 
the sole commander in Sicily. Paterculus never¬ 
theless obtained a triumph on hiB return to Rome, 
as we learn from the triumphal Fasti. The history 
of the consulship of Paterculus and his colleague is 
given under Calatinus. 

PATE'RCULUS, C. VELLEIUS, a Roman 
historian, contemporary with Augustus and Tibe¬ 
rius. He is not mentioned by any ancient writer, 
with the exception of a solitary passage of Priscian, 
but his own work supplies us with the leading 
events of his life. He was descended from one of 
the most distinguished Campanian families. DeciuB 
Magius, the leader of the Roman party at Capua 
in the second Punic war, was one of his ancestors ; 
and Minatius Magius, who did such good service to 
the Romans in the Social war (b. c. 90), and who 
was rewarded in consequence with the Roman 
franchise and the election of two of his sons to the 
praetorship, was the atavus of the historian. The 
grandfather of Paterculus put an end to his life at 
Naples, since he was unable, through age and in¬ 
firmities, to accompany Claudius Nero, the father 
of the emperor Tiberius, in his flight from Italy in 
b. c. 40, His father held a high command in the 
army, in which he was succeeded by his son, as is 
mentioned below, and his uncle Capito was a 
member of the senate, and is mentioned as a sup¬ 
porter of the accusation against C. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus under the Lex Pedia, on account of the latter 
being one of Caesar’s murderers. The family of 
Paterculus, therefore, seems to have been one of 
wealth, respectability, and influence. 

Velleius Paterculus was probably bom about 
b.c. 19, the year in which Virgil died. He 
adopted the profession of arras ; and, soon after he 
had entered the army, he accompanied C. Caesar 
in his expedition to the East, and was present with 
the latter at his interview with the Parthian king, 
in a. D. 2. Two years afterwards, a. d. 4, he 
served under Tiberius in Germany, succeeding his 
father in the rank of Praefectus Equitura, having 
previously filled in succession the offices of tribune 
of the soldiers and tribune of the camp. For the 
next eight years Paterculus served under Tiberius, 
either as praefectus or legatus, in the various cam¬ 
paigns of the latter in Germany, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, and, by his activity and ability, gained 
the favour of the future emperor. He was accord¬ 
ingly promoted to the quaestorship, and in A. D. 6, 
when he was quaestor elect, he conducted to Tibe¬ 
rius the forces which had been lately levied in the 
city. In his quaestorship in the following year, 
a. d. 7, he was excused from drawing lots for a 
province, and continued to serve as legatus under 
Tiberius. He accompanied his commander on his 
return to Rome in a. d. 12, and mentions with 
pride that he and his brother Magius Celer took a 
prominent part in the triumphal procession of 
Tiberius, and were decorated with military honours. 
Two years afterwards, a. jo. 14, the names of Vel¬ 
leius and his brother were put down by Augustus 
for the praetorship; but as that emperor died 
before the coraitia were held, they were elected to 
this dignity at the commencement of the reign of 
Tiberius. We have no further particulars of the 
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life of Paterculus, for there is no reason to believe 
that the P. Velleius or Vellaeus mentioned by 
Tacitus under A. D. 21 (Ann. iii. 39) is the same 
as the historian. Paterculus was alive in a. d. 30, 
as he drew up his history in that year for the use 
of M. Vinicius, who was then consul ; and it is 
conjectured by Dodwell, not without probability, 
that he perished in the following year (a. d. 31), 
along with the other friends of Sejanus. The 
favourable manner in which he had so recently 
spoken in his history of this powerful minister 
would be sufficient to ensure his condemnation on 
the fall of the latter. 

The work of Velleius Paterculus which is come 
down to us, and which is apparently the only one 
that he ever wrote, is a brief historical compendium 
in two books, and bears the title C. Velleii Pater- 
cnli Historiae Uomanae ad M. Vinicium Cos. Libri 
//., which was probably prefixed by some gram¬ 
marian. The work was not only dedicated to M. 
Vinicius, who was consul in A. d. 30, but it ap¬ 
pears also to have been written in the same year, 
as has been already remarked. The beginning of 
the work is wanting, and there is also a portion 
lost after the eighth chapter of the first book. The 
object of this compendium was to give a brief view 
of universal history, but more especially of the 
events connected with Rome, the history of which 
occupies the main portion of the book. It com¬ 
menced apparently with the destruction of Troy, 
and ended with the year a. d. 30. In the exe¬ 
cution of his work, Velleius has shown great skill 
and judgment, and has adopted the only plan by 
which an historical abridgement can be rendered 
either interesting or instructive. He does not at¬ 
tempt to give a consecutive account of all the events 
of history ; he omits entirely a vast number of 
facts, and seizes only upon a few of the more pro¬ 
minent occurrences, which he describes at sufficient 
length to leave them impressed upon the recollec¬ 
tion of his hearers. He also exhibits great tact in 
the manner in which he passes from one subject to 
another ; his reflections are striking and apposite ; 
and his style, which is a close imitation of Sallust's, 
is characterised by clearness, conciseness, and 
energy, but at the same time exhibits some of the 
faults of the writers of his age in a fondness for 
strange and out-of-the-way expressions. As an 
historian Velleius is entitled to no mean rank ; in 
his narrative he displays impartiality and love of 
truth, and in his estimate of the characters of the 
leading actors in Roman history he generally ex¬ 
hibits both discrimination and judgment. But the 
case is different when he comes to speak of Augus¬ 
tus and Tiberius. Upon them, and especially upon 
the latter, he lavishes the most indiscriminate 
praises and fulsome flattery. There is, however, 
some extenuation for his conduct in the fact that 
Tiberius had been his patron, and had advanced 
him to the honours he had enjoyed, and also from 
the circumstance that it would have been danger¬ 
ous for a writer at that time to have expressed 
himself with frankness and sincerity. 

The editio princeps of the history of Paterculus 
was printed at Basel, in 1520, under the editorship 
of Beatus Rhenanus, from a manuscript which he 
discovered,in the monastery of Murbach. This is 
the only manuscript of Paterculus which has come 
down to us j and as this manuscript itself afterwards 
disappeared, all subsequent editions were neces- 
•arily taken from that of Rhenanus, till Orelli ob* 
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tained the use of a copy of the original mauuscript 
as is mentioned below. The edition of Rhenanus 
was reprinted at Basel in 1546, and the most im¬ 
portant subsequent editions are those of Lipsius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1591, reprinted 1607 ; of Gruter, 
Francf. 1607 ; of Ger. Vossius, Lugd. Bat. 1639; 
of Boeclerus, Argent. 1642; of Thysius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1653; of Heinsius, Amstel. 1678 ; of Hud¬ 
son, Oxon. 1693; of P. Burmann, Lugd. Bat. 1719; 
and of Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 1789, which is the 
most valuable edition on account of the excellent 
notes of the editor. This edition was reprinted by 
Frotscher, Lips. 1830—1839. Of the editions after 
Ruhnken's we may mention Jani and Krause's, 
Lips. 1800 ; Cludius’s, Hannov. 1815 ; Lemaire's, 
Paris, 1822 ; Orelli's, Lips. 1835 ; Kreyssig's, 
1836 ; and Bothe’s, Turici, 1837. Orelli collated 
for his edition a manuscript of Velleius, preserved 
in the public library of Basel, which was copied 
by Amerbachius, a pupil of Rhenanus, from the 
manuscript belonging to the monastery of Murbach. 
By means of this codex Orelli was able to introduce 
a few improvements into the text; but the text 
is still very corrupt, as the original manuscript 
abounded with errors, and was so faulty that Rhe¬ 
nanus tells us that he could take his oath that the 
copyist did not understand a word of the language. 
In illustration, see Dodwell, Annales Velleiani, 
Oxon. 1698, prefixed to most of the editions of the 
historian; Morgenstern, de Fide Hist. Velleit Pat. 
Gedani, 1798, 

PATERNUS. 1. An orator mentioned by the 
elder Seneca. (Controv. v. Praef.) 

2. A friend of the younger Pliny, who has ad 
dressed three letters to him. ( Ep. i. 21, iv. 14, 
viii. 16.) He may perhaps be the Paternus, whom 
Martial (xii. 53) satirizes a* a miser. 

3. Paternus also occurs in the Fasti as the name 
of several consuls, namely, in a.d. 233, 267, 268, 
269, 279, and 443. 

PATERNUS, TARRUNTE'NUS, a jurist, 
is probably the same person who was praefectus 
praetorio under Commodus (Lamprid. Convmod. 4 ; 
Dion Cass, lxxii. 5), and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the au¬ 
thor of a work in four books, entitled De Re Milt- 
tari or Militarium % from which there are two 
excerpts in the Digest. He is also mentioned by 
Vegetius (De Re Militari , i. 8), who calls him 
“ Diligentissiraus asser tor juris militaris." Paternus 
is cited by Macer (Dig. 49. tit. 16. s. 7), who 
wrote under Alexander Severus. [G. L.] 

PATISCUS, is first mentioned during Cicero's 
government of Cilicia (b. c. 51—50), where he ex¬ 
erted himself in procuring panthers for the shows of 
the aediles at Rome (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 11, viii. 9, 
§ 3). His name next occurs as one of those per¬ 
sons who joined the murderers of Caesar after the 
assassination, wishing to share in the glory of the 
deed ; and in the following year, b. c. 43, he served 
as proquaestor in Asia in the republican army. 
(Appian, B. C. ii. 119; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 13, 15.) 

Q. PATFSIUS, was sent by Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vinus into Cilicia in b. c. 48, in order to fetch 
auxiliary troops (Hirt B. Alest. 34). It is not 
impossible that he may be the same person as the 
Patiscus mentioned above. 

PATIZEITHES. [Smerdxs.] 

PATRI'CIUS (narpf«ios), the second son of 
the patrician A spar, so powerful in the reign of 
the emperor Leo I. [Leo I.], who owed his eleva* 
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tion to Aspar’s influence. Leo and A spar had 
been estranged from each other; but a recon¬ 
ciliation having been effected between them, it 
was agreed that Patricius should receive the hand 
of one of Leo's daughters. Nicephorus Callisti 
says he was to marry Ariadne, the elder of the 
two; but it was more probably Leontia, the 
younger, as Ariadne appears to have been already 
married to Zeno, afterwards emperor [Zeno]. It 
was also stipulated that Patricius should be raised 
to the rank of Caesar. As this would have been 
equivalent to pointing him out as Leo's successor 
on the throne, and as Patricius held the Arian 
principles of his father and family, the arrangement 
was vehemently opposed by the orthodox clergy, 
monks, and populace of Constantinople, who re¬ 
quired that the arrangement should be set aside, 
or, at least, that Patricius should make profession 
of orthodoxy as the price of his elevation. Leo 
appeased the malcontents by promising that their 
request should be complied with. Whether Pa¬ 
tricius renounced Arianism is not stated; but he 
received the title of Caesar, and was either married, 
or, as Tillemont thinks, only affianced to the em¬ 
peror’s daughter. He soon after set out in great 
state for Alexandria ; but he must soon have re¬ 
turned, as he was at Constantinople when Leo 
determined on the removal of Aspar and his sons 
by assassination. Aspar, and Ardaburius, his 
eldest son, fell, and most writers state that Pa¬ 
tricius was murdered also ; but according to the 
more ancient, circumstantial, and, on the whole, 
more trustworthy narrative of Candidus, Patricius 
escaped, though not without many wounds. Ac¬ 
cording to Nicephorus Callisti he was banished, 
and deprived of his affianced bride, who was given 
to Zeno ; the statement that he was banished, and 
that his wife was taken from him, or that the 
marriage was not completed, is not improbable; 
but that she was given to Zeno is probably an 
error, arising from Nicephorus's confounding Leon- 
tia and Ariadne. Valesius says that Patricius was 
father of Vitalian, who played so conspicuous a 
part under the emperors Anastasius and Justin I. 
He does not cite his authority, but he probably 
followed the statement of Theophanes, that Vita- 
li&n was the son of Patriciolus, by which name 
Marcellinus calls our Patricius ; but Theophanes 
never gives the name Patriciolus to the son of Aspar, 
nor does there seem sufficient reason for identify¬ 
ing them. It is difficult to ascertain the dates of 
these transactions ; the elevation of Patricius is 
fixed by Cedrenus in the twelfth year of Leo, i. e. 
a. d. 469; the assassination of Aspar is placed by 
the Alexandrian Chronicle in the consulship of 
Pusaeus and Joannes, a. d. 467 ; by Theophanes 
in a. m. 5964 ; Alex, era, a. d. 472 ; and by the 
Latin chroniclers, Marcellinus, Cassiodorus, and 
Victor of Tunes, whose date is adopted by Tille¬ 
mont, in A. D. 471 ; we do not attempt to recon¬ 
cile these discrepancies. This Patricius, the son 
of Aspar, is to be distinguished from Patricius, 
magister officiorum, whom the intriguing empress 
Verina [Verina], Leo’s widow, after driving 
her son-in-law Zeno [Zeno] from his throne and 
capital, hoped to marry, but who was put to death 
by BasiliBcus, Verina’s brother [Basiliscus] ; from 
Pelagius Patricius, the supposed author of the 
Homero-Centra [Patricius, Literary, No. 5] ; 
and from Patricius, a distinguished general in the 
war carried on by Anastasius, Zeno’s successor, 
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against the Persian king Cabades. (Chron. 
Paschal, vol. i. p. 323, ed. Paris, p. 596, ed. 
Bonn ; Theophanes, Chronog. p. 101, ed. Paris, 
pp. 181,182,ed. Bonn ; Marcellin. Cassiodor.Victor 
Tunet. Chronica ; Zonaras, Anna1. xiv. 1 ; Cedre¬ 
nus, Compend . p. 350, ed. Paris, vol. i. p. 613, ed. 
Bonn ; Candidus, apud Phot. Bibl. Cod. 79 j 
Niceph. Callist. Hist. Eccles. xv. 27 ; Valesius, 
Rerum Francic. lib. v. vol i. p. 213, ed. Paris, 
1646, &c.; Tillemont, Hist . dee Emp . vol. vi. 
p. 413, &c.) [J. C. M.] 

PATRI'CIUS (narplKtos), literary. 1. Arar- 
sius. [Ararsius.] 

2. CHRI8TOPHORU8. [CHRISTOPHORUS.] 

3. Of Mytilene. [Christophorus.] 

4. Monachus. [No. 8.] 

5. Pelagius. According to Zonaras ( Annates , 
lib. xiii. c. 23, vol. ii. p. 44, ed. Paris, p. 35, ed. 
Venice) the Homero-Centra, or Homero-Centrones, 
'OtxripSKcvTpa & teal K tvrpoivss, composed by the 
Empress Eudocia, wife of the younger Theodosius 
[Eudocia, No. 1], had been begun but left un¬ 
finished by a certain Patricius, or, for the expres¬ 
sion (UarpiKiov nuos) is ambiguous, by a certain 
Patrician. If a MS. noticed below is right in 
terming him Sacerdos, Patricius must be under¬ 
stood as a name, not as a title. Cedrenus ( p. 354, 
ed. Paris, 621, ed. Bonn) ascribes the Homero- 
Centra to a certain Pelagius Patricius, or (for 
there is the same ambiguity as in Zonaras), “ Pela¬ 
gius the Patrician” (IleAdyzo^ rdv TLarpltciov ), 
who was put to death by the Emperor Zeno. If 
we understand Zonaras to say that Patricius left 
the Homero-Centra unfinished at his death, and 
that they were afterwards finished by Eudocia, 
who herself died in a. d. 460 or 461, he must 
have been a different person from the Pelagius 
Patricius slain by Zeno, who did not become em¬ 
peror till a. d. 47 4. But it is not necessary so to 
understand Zonaras. A MS. in the king's library 
at Paris (formerly No. 2891) is supposed to con¬ 
tain the Homero-Centra as written by Patricius, 
consisting of only two hundred and three lines, yet 
noticing all those events in the Saviour’s History 
which are recapitulated in the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene Creeds. Two other MSS. in the same library 
(formerly Nos. 2977 and 3260) are thought to 
contain the poem as completed by Eudocia, consist¬ 
ing of six hundred and fifteen verses, and compre¬ 
hending not only the work of Patricius, but also 
narratives of many of the miracles of Christ in¬ 
serted in the appropriate places, and a description 
of the last judgment. In the account of a MS. in 
the Escurial, tne poem is described (Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. vol. xi. p. 706) as composed by “Patricius 
Sacerdos,” but arranged and corrected by Eudocia. 
It is not unlikely therefore that the poem of Patri¬ 
cks was not properly left unfinished, as Zonaras 
states, but composed on a less comprehensive plan, 
and that Eudocia enlarged the plan, and re-arranged 
the poem, inserting her own additions in suitable 
places. There is then little difficulty in believing 
that Patricius was contemporary with Eudocia, but 
survived to the reign of Zeno, and was put to 
death by him as related by Cedrenus. The diffi¬ 
culty would be removed by supposing the correct¬ 
ness of the title of one of the above l^SS. in the 
king’s library at Paris (formerly No. 2977), which 
ascribes the poem in its complete state to the later 
Empress Eudocia of Macrembolis [Eudocia, No. 
8] ; but the supposition is contrary to all other 
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evidence. The Homer* Centra, as they appear in 
the printed editions, are still further enlarged by 
the addition of prefixed narratives of the creation 
and the fall of man, and by the insertions of various 
episodes and descriptions. These Homero- Centra 
were first published with the Latin version of Pe¬ 
trus Candidus, 4to. Venice, 1502, in the second 
volume of the Collection of the ancient Christian 
Poets, printed by Aldus. It was reprinted 8vo. 
Frankfort, 1541 and 1554, by Henry Stephens, 
l‘2mo. Paris, 1578, and by Claudius Cbapelet, 8vo. 
Paris, 1609, with various other pieces. In all 
these editions they were given anonymously. They 
were afterwards inserted in the Appendix to the 
Bibliotheca Patrum^ ed. fol. Paris, 1624, and in 
voL xi. of the edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum , fol. 
Paris, 1644, and vol. xiv. of the edition of 1654. 
The Latin version had appeared in the Bibliotheca 
as compiled by De la Bigne, A. D. 1575. In all 
the editions of the Bibliotheca the Homero-Centra 
are ascribed to Eudocia or to Patricius Pelagius 
and Eudocia conjointly. They were reprinted, 12mo. 
Leipsic, 1793, by L. H. Teucher, who professed to 
have revised the text. In this edition the poem 
consists of two thousand three hundred and forty- 
three lines. (Fabric. Bibliotk. Graec. vol. i. p. 552, 
&c., vol. xi. p. 706 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. L p. 403, 
ed. Oxford, 1740—43; Olearius, De Poetriis 
Graecis , c. 32, apud Wolfium, Poetriarum Octo 
Fragmenta , 4to. Hamb. 1734, with Wolfius' notes.) 

6. Of Prusa. In the Acta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandists yAprilis , vol. iii. Appendix , p. lxv.) is 
given from a MS. in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, a narrative entitled Maprdptov too dylov 
Icpopdprupos II arpudov npovorrjs. A Latin version 
is given in the body of the volume (ad diem xxviii. 
p. 576). Patricius was arraigned before Julius, 
proconsul, it may be supposed of Bithynia, who, 
having experienced great benefit from certain warm 
springs sacred to Asclepias and Hygeia, sent for him 
to urge upon him the proof which this circumstance 
afforded of the power of the gods. Patricius replied 
to the proconsul’s argument by an exposition of the 
cause of warm springs, which he ascribed to sub¬ 
terranean fires destined to be hereafter the place 
of torment to the souls of the wicked ; and ap¬ 
pealed to the flames of Aetna as evidence of the 
existence of this fire. Patricius was beheaded by 
the proconsul's order, on the 19th of May, but in 
what year or reign the record does not state. All 
that can be conjectured is that it was in one of 
the persecutions of the heathen emperors of Rome, 
and apparently before Diocletian fixed the seat of 
government at Nicomedeia. The defence of Pa¬ 
tricius of Prusa is cited by Glycas ( Annal . pars i. 
p. 17, ed. Paris, p. 18, ed. Venice, p. 34, ed. Bonn), 
and at greater length by Cedrenus ( Compend . p. 
242, ed. Paris, vol. i. p. 425, ed. Bonn ); but there 
are many discrepancies between the citation of 
Cedrenus and the text (c. 4, 5) given in the Acta 
Sanctorum. The Latin version from the Acta 
Sanctorum is given in Ruinart'B Acta Prim, 
Martyr . p. 554, &c. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. 
P- 305; Cave, Hist. Litt . ad Ann. 858 (sub nom. 
Patricius Ararsius), vol. ii. p. 51.) 

7. Petrus, the Patrician. [Petrus.] 

8. Of St. Saba. In the imperial library at 
Vienna is a Greek version of the works or part 
ot the works of Isaac the Syrian, bishop of Nine- 

who lived, according to Assemani ( Bibliotk. 
VnenU vol. iii. pars i. p, 104, ncte 3), about the 
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close of the sixth century, but according to Nice- 
phorus the editor of Isaac's Ascetica (Praef. p. vi.) 
in the first half of that century. The Vienna MS. 
bears this title : Tot) iv dytois irarpds Jipu&v *ABBS, 

*1 craaK Hvpov teal dvaxvpyruv rov yevopivov ini- 
<tk6ttov rrjs <pi\oxpl<rrov noAtws Ntvcut \6yot damp 
ruco\ y ttipedivres find r£v Saluv naripwv rfp&v rod 
*A€€a YlarpiKiov teal rov *A€€a ’A Spapiov rwv <pt\o- 
adepwv Kal rj avxaarwv iv rtf Aavpqi toS iv ayiois 
narpbs rfpwv 2d§§o, Sancti Patris nostri Abbaiis 
Isaaci Syri ct Anackoretae , gut fuit Episcopus wbis 
Christi-amantis Nineve , Sermones ascetici , reperti a 
sanctis patribus nostris Abbate Patricio et Ablate 
A bramio sapientiae Christianas et guieti monasticae 
deditis in Jxtura (sive Monasterio) Sancti Patris 
nostri Sabbae. (Lambec. Commentar. de Bibltoth . 
Caesar, vol. v. col. 158, ed. Kollar.) The MS. 
contains eighty-seven Sermones Ascetic t, apparently 
translated from the Syriac text of Isaac by Patri¬ 
cius and Abramiu8 ; though the title of the MS. 
only ascribes to them the finding of the work. In 
other MSS. however (e. g. in several Vatican, 
Assemani, Bibl. Orient, vol. i. p. 446, and one, 
perhaps two, Bodleian, Nos. 256 and 295, vid. 
Catalog. MStorum Angliae et Hibemiae y pp. 35, 
44, fol. Oxford, 1697), they are described as trans¬ 
lators. Assemani, however, observes that they 
translated not the whole works of Isaac, which, 
according to Ebed-jesu (apud Assemani, l. c.), who 
has perhaps ascribed to Isaac of Nineveh the 
works of other Isaacs, extended to seven tomi or vo¬ 
lumes, and treated De Begimine Spiritus , de Divinis 
Mysteriis (comp. Gennad. De Viris Illusir. c. 26), 
de Judiciis et de Politic t, but only ninety-eight of 
his Sermones. This is the number in the Vatican 
MSS.; in one of the Bodleian (No. 295, CataL 
MStor. Angliae , p. 44) there are ninety-nine, but it 
is to be observed that the division, as well as the 
number of these Sermones , which are also termed 
\6yoi, Orationes , differs in different MSS (Ni- 
cephorus, l. c.). The first fifty-three, according to 
the arrangement of the Vienna MS., are extant 
in a Latin version, as one work, under the title of 
Isaaci Syri de Contemptu Mundi Liber; and this 
work, which appears in several collections of the 
works of the fathers, has been improperly ascribed 
by the respective editors of the Bibliotheca Patrum , 
except Galland, to Isaac of Antioch [Isaacus, 
No. 5], instead of their true author Isaac of 
Nineveh [Isaacus, No. 6J. It is to be observed, 
that Isaac of Nineveh was not the Isaac men¬ 
tioned by Pope Gregory the Great as visiting 
Italy and dying near Spoletum [Isaacus, No. 6]. 
The Greek version of Isaac's ascetic works by 
Patricius and Abramius, as far as it is extant, 
was published by Nicephorus Theotocius, a Greek 
monk, by direction of Ephraim, patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem, 4to., Leipzig, 1770. The edition contains 
eighty-six A6yot, Orationes , and four 'EmcrroAal, 
Epistolacy which, in the two MSS. employed by 
Nicephorus, were reckoned as \6yoi y making 
ninety altogether. These were differently divided 
and arranged in his MSS. He followed the 
division (with one exception) and the text of 
one MS., giving the different readings of the 
other, but formed an arrangement of his own, 
differing from both the MSS. What portion 
of the seven tomi mentioned by Ebed-jesu is 
contained in this work cannot, from the various 
divisions and titles of the divisions in the MSS., 
be ascertained; Of the time when Patricius and 
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his coadjutor Abraraius lived, nothing can be de¬ 
termined, except that they were of later date than 
Isaac himself, whose period has been mentioned. 
If we adopt the reading of the Vienna MS. etipij- 
Qimes, which, however, is most likely a trans¬ 
criber’s error for 4pfirivev64tnes, we must place them 
late enough for the works of Isaac, in the Greek 
version at least (of which, in such case, they would 
be not the authors, but only the discoverers), to 
have been previously lost. (Assemani, l.c Lam- 
becius, /. c.; Nicephorus, l. c .; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad 
ann. 430, 440, 540, vol. i. pp. 415, 434, 519, ed. 
Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. 
pp. 119, &c. and p. 706.) [J. C. M.] 

PATRI'CIUS, the apostle and patron saint of 
Ireland. The legends and traditions respecting 
this celebrated personage, preserved in the Acta 
Sanctorum, in his life by Jocelin, a monk of Fur¬ 
ness abbey, in Lancashire, who flourished during 
the twelfth century, and in the Irish annals and 
ecclesiastical records, present such a mass of contra¬ 
dictions and improbabilities, that many critics have 
been induced to deny his very existence, while 
others have sought to remove a portion of the diffi¬ 
culties which embarrass the inquiry, by supposing 
that there were two, three, four, or even five indi¬ 
viduals who flourished at periods not very remote 
from each other, who all bore the name Patricius, 
and who were all more or less concerned in the 
conversion of Ireland from paganism. The only 
document in which we can repose any confidence is 
an ancient tract entitled Con/essio S. Patricii , a sort 
of autobiography, in which he gives an outline of his 
life and conversation. If we admit that this curious 
piece is genuine, we may perhaps learn from it that 
the author was a native of Scotland, bom in the vil¬ 
lage of Benaven or Bonavem Taberniae , which is 
generally believed to have occupied the site of the 
modem Kilpatrick, situated on the right bank of the 
river Clyde, a few miles above Dumbarton, very 
near the point which marked the termination of the 
Roman wall. He was the son of Calpomius, a 
deacon, the grandson of Potitus, a presbyter. At 
the age of sixteen he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and conveyed along with a number of his 
countrymen to Ireland, where he was employed as 
a shepherd. Having made his escape, he reached 
homo in safety ; but in the course of a few years 
was again carried off, and in two months again 
obtained his freedom. During his first captivity 
he was led to meditate upon his own depraved 
and lost condition, was gradually awakened to a 
sense of the truth, and became filled with an earnest 
desire to proclaim the promises of the Gospel to 
the heathen by whom he was surrounded. Visions 
were vouchsafed to him from on high, on several 
occasions he was empowered to work miracles, 
and at length, under the conviction that he was 
directly summoned by Heaven, determined to de¬ 
vote his life to the task thus imposed upon him by 
God. No allusion whatsoever is made to his visit 
to France and Italy or to his ordination by Pope 
Coelestinus, upon which so much stress is laid in 
the later and more formal monkish compilations. 

It must not be concealed, however, that although 
a lively local tradition supports the opinion that 
Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire was the birth-place 
of the saint, and although the inhabitants of that 
district still point out a miraculous fountain and a 
rock bearing his name, many of the most learned 
Irish historians maintain that the epithet Brito, 
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upon which so much has been founded, refers not 
to Britain but to Armorica, and bring forward 
strong evidence to prove that Bonavem Taberniae is 
Boulogne-sur-mer on the coast of Picardy. The 
arguments are stated very fully in Lanigan’s Eccle¬ 
siastical History of Ireland, chapter iii. 

According to several of the most ancient national 
authorities the mission of St. Patrick commenced 
during the reign of Laoghaire, son of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages (a. d. 429—458) ; but the book 
of Lecan places him under Lughaidh, a son of the 
former (a. d. 484—508), while the Annals of 
Connaught assign his birth to a. d. 336, and his 
captivity to a d. 352. Mr. Petrie, in his learned 
dissertation on the History and Antiquities of Tara 
Hill, enters deeply into the investigation, and 
arrives at the conclusion that if we assume that 
there was a second Patrick in Ireland during the 
fifth century, and that many of the acts of the 
first or great St. Patrick have been falsely ascribed 
to his namesake and successor, then Irish as well 
as foreign testimonies nearly concur in the follow¬ 
ing facts: — 1. That he was bom in the year 372. 
2. That he was brought captive into Ireland in 
the sixteenth year of his age, in 388, and that 
after four or seven years’ slavery he was liberated 
in 392 or 395. 3. That on the death of Pal- 

ladius, in 432, he was Bent to Ireland as arch¬ 
bishop, having been first, according to some autho¬ 
rities, consecrated by Pope Coelestinus, or, as 
others state, in Gaul, by the archbishop Amatorex, 
or Amator. 4. That he arrived in Ireland in 432, 
and after preaching there for sixty years, died in 
the year 492 or 493, at the age of about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years. 5. That he was interred 
either at Saul or Down. 

Several works still extant bear the name of Pa¬ 
tricius. 

I. Con/essio S. Patricii de Vita et Conversations 
sua. This, as may be gathered from what has 
been said above, is not, like many ecclesiastical 
Con/essiones , to be regarded as an exposition of the 
views of the author upon difficult points of doc¬ 
trine and discipline, but as a sketch of his own 
religious life, and especially as an account of the 
mental process by which he was first roused to 
spiritual exertion, the narrative being addressed to 
the people among whom he preached the Word. 
It was first published by Ware, in his edition of 
the Opuscula attributed to St. Patrick, from seve¬ 
ral MSS. preserved in different parts of England 
and Ireland ; among which is the renowned Book 
of Armagh, long believed to have been traced by 
the hand of the saint himself. To inquire into 
the authenticity of the Confession when so little 
can be ascertained with regard to the supposed 
author would be a mere waste of time ; but it 
ought to be remarked that it is composed in a 
very rude style, and although evidently inter¬ 
polated here and there, iB to a considerable extent 
free from the extravagance which characterises the 
collections of the Bollandists and the memoir of 
Jocelin. The writer, whoever he may have been, 
alludes repeatedly to his own want of education 
and to his literary deficiencies. 

II. Epistola ad Coroticum, or rather Epistola 
ad Christianos Corotici tyranni tubditos . On the 
wickedness of a Welsh prince, Coroticus, who, in 
a descent upon Ireland, bad taken many Christian 
prisoners, and was keeping them in cruel slavery* 
This letter is expressly mentioned by Jocelin, and 
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^ras first published in the Acta Sanctorum under 
the 17th of March from a very ancient MS., in 
which it was subjoined without a break to the 
Confemo. III. Proverbia. First published by 
Ware. IV. Synodus S. Patncii; containing 
thirty-one canons. V. Novcm Canones S. Patricio 
adscripts VI. Synodus Patricii , Auxilii et Isser- 
nini episcoporum XXXIV. Canonibus comtans. 

The whole of the above canons, together with 
three others, are contained in Spelman’s Concilia , 
Decreta^c. in He Ecclesiastica Orbia Dritannici , 
fol. Lond. 1639, vol. i. p. 51, &c. ; also in Wilkins, 
Concilia Magnae Brittanniae et Hibemiae , fol. 
Lond. 1736-7, vol. i. p. 2, &c. ; and in Mansi, 
Collectio Amplmima Conciliorum , fol. Florent. 
1761, vol. vi. p. 514, &c. 

Doubtful as every one of the pieces now enu¬ 
merated must be considered, they possess more 
claims upon our attention than the following, which 
also are ascribed to St. Patrick, but are now gene¬ 
rally admitted to be unquestionably spurious. 

1. Ckarta s. Epistola de Antiquitate Avalonica , a 
fragment of which was made known by Gerard 
Vossius in his Miscellanea sanctorum aliquot Pa - 
trumGr. et Latt ., 4to. Mogunt. 1604, under the 
title S. Patricii Legatio a Coelestino primo Papa ad 
Convcrsionem Hibemiae directi s. Epistola S. Pa¬ 
tricii Apostoli Hibemiae ex Bibl. Monasterii Glas- 
toniae in quo ipse Abbas fuit antequam esset Epia- 
copus Hibemiae. It was first published entire by 
Ware. 2. De tribus Habitacidis s. De Gaudiis 
Eledorum et Poenis Damnatorum Liber. Ascribed 
by some to Augustin. 3. De Abusionibtts Saeculi. 
Ascribed by some to Cyprian, by others to Au¬ 
gustin. 

The first complete edition of the tracts attributed 
to St. Patrick is that by Sir James Ware (Jacobus 
Waraeus), 8 vo. Loud. 1656. This was reprinted 
by Galland in his Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. x. p. 
159—182, fol. Venet. 1774, together with some 
remarks taken from the Bollandists. See also his 
Prolegg. cap. iv. The most recent and useful edi¬ 
tion is that of Joachimus Laurentius Villanueva, 
8 vo. Dublin, 1835, which contains a number of 


Patrocles being unable to face that monarch in the 
field, withdrew beyond the Tigris, whither Deme¬ 
trius did not think fit to follow him. (Diod. xix. 
100.) Of his subsequent operations in that quarter 
we know nothing. His name next appears as one of 
the friends and counsellors of Seleucus in the war 
against Demetrius, b. c. 286 (Plut. Demetr. 47): 
and again in 280, after the death of Seleucus, we 
find him entrusted by Antiochus I. with the chief 
command of his army, and the conduct of the war 
in Asia. (Memnon. c. 15, ed. Orell.) We are 
also told that Patrocles held, both under Seleucus 
and Antiochus, an important government over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Syrian em¬ 
pire, including apparently those bordering on the 
Caspian Sea, and extending from thence towards 
the frontiers of India. (Strab. ii. pp. 69, 74.) 
During the period of his holding this position, he 
seems to have been at much pains to collect accu¬ 
rate geographical information, which he afterwards 
published to the world ; but though his authority 
is frequently cited by Strabo, who as well as 
Eratosthenes placed the utmost reliance on his ac¬ 
curacy, neither the title nor exact subject of his 
work is ever mentioned. It seems clear, however, 
that it included a general account of India, as well 
as of the countries on the banks of the Oxus and 
the Caspian Sea. Strabo expressly calls him the 
most veracious (ifniorra if/euSfcoyG y) of all writers 
concerning India (ii. p. 70) ; and it appears that 
in addition to the advantages of his official situa¬ 
tion, he had made use of a regular description of 
the eastern provinces of the empire, drawn up by 
command of Alexander himself. (Ib. p. 69.) In 
this work Patrocles regarded the Caspian Sea as a 
gulf or inlet of the ocean, and maintained the pos¬ 
sibility of sailing thither by sea from the Indian 
Ocean ; a statement strangely misinterpreted by 
Pliny, who asserts (//. N. vi. 17 (21)), that Pa¬ 
trocles had himself performed the circumnavigation. 
(Concerning the authority of Patrocles as a geo¬ 
graphical writer, see Strabo ii. pp. 68 , 69, 70, 74, 
xi. pp. 508, 509, 518, xv. p. 689 ; Voss, de Ilistor. 
Graecis, p. 113 ; Ukert, Geogr. vol. i. p. 122.) 


very serviceable annotations. For an account of 
the statements contained in the Irish records, con¬ 
sult the essay by Mr. Petrie quoted above, which is 
to be found in the 18th volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. See also Schone- 
mann, Biblioth. Patrum Lat. vol. ii. § 40. [W. R.] 
PATRO'BIUS, surnamed Neronianus> one of 
Nero’s favourite freedmen, presided at the games 
which this emperor exhibited to Teridates at Pu- 
teoli. He was put to death by Galba on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne in a. d. 68 , after being previously 
led in chains through the city along with the other 
instruments of Nero’s cruelty. On the murder of 
Galba shortly afterwards, a freedraan of Patrobius 
purchased the head of this emperor for a hundred 
nurei, and threw it away on the spot where his 
master had been put to death. (Dion Cass, lxiii. 
jS lxiv. 3 ; Suet. Galb. 20 ; Tac. Hist. i. 49, ii. 
95.) Pliny speaks (H. N. xxxv. 13. s. 47) of Pa¬ 
trobius introducing into Italy the fine sand of the 
i“ e / or the use of the palaestra, a circumstance to 
which Suetonius refers in his life of Nero (c. 45 ), 
PA1ROCLES (narpo/rAijs). 1 . A Macedonian 
8erv ^ ce Seleucus I., king of 
1 by whom he was appointed to command at 
on, soon after he had recovered possession of 
ity, b. c. 812. On the advance of Demetrius. 


Babyl 

thatc 


2. Of Antigoneia, an officer of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 58.) [E. H. B,] 

PATRO'CLES (narpoKXfje), 1. Of Thurii, a 
tragic poet, was perhaps contemporary with the 
younger Sophocles, about the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries b. c. (Clem. 
Alex. Protrep. ii. 30, p. 9, Sylb.) Besides the 
mention of his Dioscuri in the above passage, and 
seven lines of his, preserved by Stobaeus (cxi. 3), 
we have no information concerning him. 

2. A teacher of rhetoric, mentioned by Quin¬ 
tilian (ii. 15, 16, iii. 6 , 44). [P. S.] 

PATROCLES ( TlarpouXiis ), artists. 1. A 
statuary, who is placed by Pliny ( H.N . xxxiv. 8 . 
s. 19), with Naucydes, Deinomenes, and Canachus 
II., at the 95th Olympiad, B.C. 400, which exactly 
agrees with the statement of Pausanias, that he 
made some of the statues in the great group de¬ 
dicated by the Lacedaemonians at Delphi, in 
memory of the victory of Aegospotami (Pans. x. 9. 
§ 4). # Pliny mentions him among the artists who 
made athletas et armatos et venatorea sacrificante$• 
quo ( l . c. § 34). Pausanias mentions a son and 
disciple of Patrocles, named Daedalus, who flou¬ 
rished at the very same time as his father f Dae¬ 
dalus, No. 2]. Since Daedalus is called by 
Pausanias a Sicyonian, Sillig supposes that Patrocles 
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was of the same state. Thiersch ( Epochen , p. 125) 
suggests the ingenious, but unfounded idea, that he 
was the same person as Patrocles, the half-brother 
of Socrates on the mother's side: surely, if so, he 
would not have employed his art in celebrating the 
ruin of his own city ! It is more probable that he 
was one and the same person .with the following 
artist:— 

2. Of Croton, a statuary, son of Catillus, made 
the statue of Apollo of box*wood, with a gilded 
head, which the Epizephyrian Locrians dedicated 
at Olympia (Paus. vi. 19. § 3). [P. S.] 

PATROCLUS (UdrpoK\os or UaTpoK\ijs ). 
1. A son of Heracles by Pyrippe. (Apollod. ii. 
7. §8.) 

2. The celebrated friend of Achilles, was a 
son of Menoetius of Opus (Horn. II. xi. 608 ; Ov. 
Her. i. 17), an d a grandson of Actor and Aegina, 
whence he is called Actorides. (Ov. Met. xiii. 
273.) His mother is commonly called Sthenele, 
but some mention her under the name of Periapis 
or Polymele. (Hygin. Fab. 91 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1498.) Aeacus, the grandfather of 
Achilles, was a brother of Menoetius (Horn. II. 
xvi. 14), and, according to Hesiod ( ap. Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 112), Menoetius was a brother of Peleus, 
so that the friendship between Achilles and 
Patroclus arose from their being kinsmen. 

When yet a boy Patroclus, during a game of 
dice, involuntarily slew Clysonymus, a son of 
Amphidamas, and in consequence of this accident 
Patroclus was taken by his father to Peleus at 
Phthia, where he was educated together with 
Achilles. (Horn. II. xxiii. 85, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
13. § 8 ; Ov. Ep. ex Pont. i. 3. 73.) He i3 also 
mentioned among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 8.) He is said to have taken part in the 
expedition against Troy on account of his attach¬ 
ment to Achilles. (Hygin. Fab. 257 ; Philostr. 
Her. 19. 9.) On their voyage thither, the 
Greeks plundered in Mysia the territory of Tele- 
phus, but were repelled, and on their flight to 
their ships they were protected by Patroclus and 
Achilles. (Pind. 01. ix. 105, &c.) During the 
war against Troy he took an active part in the 
struggle, until his friend withdrew from the scene 
of action, when -Patroclus followed his example. 
(Horn. II. ix. 190.) But when the Greeks were 
hard pressed, and many of their heroes were 
wounded, he begged Achilles to allow him to put 
on his (Achilles') armour, and with his men to 
hasten to the assistance of the Greeks (xvi. 20, 
&c.). Achilles granted the request, and Patroclus 
succeeded in driving back the Trojans and extin¬ 
guishing the fire which was raging among the 
ships (xvi. 293). He slew many enemies, and 
thrice made an assault upon the walls of Troy 
(xvi. 293, &c,, 702, 785); but on a sudden he 
was struck by Apollo, and became senseless. In 
this state Euphorbus ran him through with his 
lance from behind, and Hector gave him the last 
and fatal blow (xvi. 791, &c.). Hector also took 
possession of his armour (xvii. 122). A long 
struggle now ensued between the Greeks and 
Trojans about the body of Patroclus; but the 
former obtained possession of it, and when it was 
brought to Achilles, he was deeply grieved, and 
vowed to avenge the death of his friend (xvii. 
736, xviii. 22). Thetis protected the body with 
ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
had leisure solemnly to burn it with funeral sacri- 
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fices (xix. 38). His ashes were collected in a 
golden urn which Dionysus had once given to 
Thetis, and were deposited under a mound, where 
subsequently the remains of Achilles also were 
buried (xxiii. 83, 92, 126, 240, &c., Od. xxiv. 
74, &c.; Tzetz. ad Lye. 273). Funeral games 
were celebrated in his honour. (II. xxiii. 262, Ac.) 
Achilles and Patroclus met again in the lower 
world (Od. xxiv. 15), or, according to others, they 
continued after their death to live together in the 
island of Leuce. (Paus. iii. 19. §11.) Patro¬ 
clus was represented by Polygnotus in the LescKe 
at Delphi (Paus. x. 26. § 2, 30. § 1); and on 
Cape Sigeum in Troas, where his tomb was 
shown, he was worshipped as a hero. (Horn. Od, 
xxiv. 82 ; Strab. xiii. p. 596.) [L. S.] 

PATROCLUS (ndrpoK\os\ an officer in the 
service of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who commanded 
the fleet sent by that monarch to the assistance of 
the Athenians against Antigonus Gonatas (b. c. 
366). He appears to have been unable to make 
himself master of any of the ports of Athens, and 
established his naval station at a small island near 
the promontory of Sunium, which ever after bore 
his name. (Paus. x. 1. § 1, 35. § 1 ; Strab. ix. p. 
398.) He urged Areus, king of Sparta, to make 
a diversion by attacking Antigonus on the land 
side, and it was probably on the failure of this 
attempt that he withdrew from the coast of Attica. 
We subsequently find him commanding the fleet 
of Ptolemy on the coast of Caria. (Paus. iii. 6. 
§ 4—6 ; A then. xiv. p. 621 a.; Droysen, Hellen¬ 
ism. vol. ii. pp. 211, 219, 245.) [E. H. B.J 

PATRON (rich-paw), historical. 1. A native of 
Phocis (Arrian, iii. 16. § 2, where he is called 
Paron), commander of the Greek mercenaries, who 
accompanied Dareius on his flight after the battle 
of Gaugamela. When Bessus and his accomplices 
were conspiring against Dareius, Patron and the 
other Greeks remained faithful to him ; and Patron 
having discovered the designs of the conspirators, 
disclosed to the king the danger he was in, and 
besought him to take refuge in the camp of the 
Greek soldiers, but Dareius declined his offer, 
(Q. Curt. v. 9. § 14, 11. § 1, 8, 12. § 4.) 

2. A native of Lilaea in Phocis. The town 
having been captured by Philippus, the son of 
Demetrius, Patron induced the youth of the city 
to join him in an attack upon the Macedonian gar¬ 
rison, which was successful. The inhabitants of 
the town, in gratitude for this service, set up a 
statue of Patron at Delphi. (Paus. x. 33. § 3; 
Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 608.) [C. P. M.] 
PATRON, a philosopher of the Epicurean 
school. He lived for some time in Rome, where 
he became acquainted, amongst others, with Cicero, 
and with the family of C. Memmius. Either now,, 
or subsequently, he also gained the friendship of 
Atticus. From Rome he either removed or re¬ 
turned to Athens, and there succeeded Phafdrus 
as president of the Epicurean school, b. c. 52. 
C. Memmius had, while in Athens, procured per¬ 
mission from the court of Areiopagus to pull down 
an old wall belonging to the property left by Epi¬ 
curus for the use of his school. This was regarded 
by Patron as a sort of desecration, and he accord¬ 
ingly addressed himself to Atticus and Cicero, to 
induce them to use their influence with the Areio¬ 
pagus to get the decree rescinded. Atticus also 
wrote to Cicero on the subject, which he took up 
very warmly, Cicero arrived at Athens the day 
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after Memmius had departed for Mytilene. Find¬ 
ing that Memmius had abandoned his design of 
erecting the edifice with which the wall in ques¬ 
tion would have interfered, he consented to bestir 
himself in the matter ; but thinking that the Areio- 
pagus would not retract their decree without *he 
consent of Memmius, he wrote to the latter, urging 
his request in an elegant epistle, which is still 
extant ( ad Fam. xiii. 1. Comp, ad Att. v. 11, 
19). [C. P. M.] 

PATRO'PHILUS (Tlarp6<pi\os) y bishop of 
Scythopolis, and one of the leaders of the Eusebian 
or semi-Arian party in the fourth century. He 
was deposed at the council of Seleuceia (a. d. 
359) for contumacy, having refused to appear be¬ 
fore the council to answer the charges of the pres¬ 
byter Dorotheus. (Socrat. //. E. ii. 40 ; Sozom. 
iv. 22.) He must have died soon after, for his 
remains were disinterred and insultingly treated 
(Theophanes, Chronographia) during the re-action 
which followed the temporary triumph of paganism 
(a. d. 361—363) under Julian the apostate [Ju¬ 
lian us]. Patrophilus appears to have been emi¬ 
nent for scriptural knowledge. Eusebius of Emesa 
is said to have derived his expositions of Scripture 
from the instructions of Patrophilus and Eusebius 
of Caesareia (Socrat. H. E. ii. 9) ; but Sixtus 
Senensis is mistaken in ascribing to Patrophilus 
a translation of the Old Testament from Hebrew 
into Greek. (Sixtus Senens. Biblioth. Sancta , 
lib. iv.; Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra y recensita ab 
A. G. Masch. Pars ii. vol ii. sect. i. § 23 ; Fabric. 
Biblioth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 716. The scanty 
notices of the life of Patrophilus have been 
collected by Tillemont, Memoires , vols. vi. 
vii.) [J. C. M.] 

PATROUS, PATROA (IlaTp^or, ha), and in 
Latin, Pairii DO, are, properly Bpeaking, all the 
gods whose worship has been handed down in a 
nation or a family from the time of their fathers, 
whence in some instances they are the spirits of 
departed ancestors themselves. (Lucian, De Mort. 
Pereg. 36.) Zeus was thus a beds narpaos at 
Athens (Paus. i. 3. § 3, 43. § 5), and among the 
Heracleidae, since the heroes of that race traced 
their origin to Zeus. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 4.) Among 
the Romans we find the divinities avenging the 
death of parents, that is, the Furiae or Erinnyes, 
designated as Patrii 1Dii. (Cic. in Verr. ii. 1, 3 ; 
comp. Liv. xl. 10.) But the name was also ap¬ 
plied to the gods or heroes from whom the gentes 
derived their origin. (Serv. ad Am. iii. 832 ; 
Stat. Theb. iv. 111.) [L. S.] 

Q. PATU'LCIUS, one of the accusers of Milo 
de Vi in b. c.52 (Ascon. in Milon. p. 54, ed. Orelli). 
It may have been this same Patulcius who owed 
Cicero some money, which Atticus exerted himself 
in obtaining for his friend in b. c. 44 ( Patulcianum 
nomen , Cic. ad. Att. iv. 18). 

PATULEIUS, a rich Roman eques in the reign 
of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 48). 

PATZO, GREGO'RIUS. [Gregorius, No. 30, 
V 310.] 

PAULA, JU'LIA CORNE'LIA, the first wife 
of Elagabalus, a lady, according to Herodian, of 
very noble descent. The marriage, which was ce¬ 
lebrated with great pomp at Rome, took place, it 
would appear a. d. 219, soon after the arrival of 
the youthful emperor from Asia. Paula was di¬ 
vorced in the course of the following year, deprived 
of the title of Augusta, and reduced to a private 
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station. Her subsequent history is unknown. 
(Herodian v. 6. § 1 ; Dion Cass, lxxix. 9 ; Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 259.) [W. R.] 



COIN OF PAULA, WIFE OF ELAGABALUS. 



COIN OF THE EMPEROR ELAGABALUS. 

The latter coin was accidentally omitted in the 
article Elagabalus, and is therefore given here. 

PAULI NA or PAULLI'NA. 1. Domitia 
Paulina, the sister of the emperor Hadrian (Dion 
Cass. lxix. 11 ; Grater, Inscr. p. cclii. n. 4). 

2. Lollia Paulina. [Lollia, No. 2.] 

3. Pompeia Paulina, the wife of Annaeus 
Seneca the philosopher, whom he married rather 
late in life. She was probably the daughter of 
Pompeius Paulinus, who commanded in Germany 
in the reign of Nero. She seems to have been 
attached to her husband, who speaks of her with 
affection, and mentions in particular the care 
which she took of his health (Senec. Ep. 104). 
She was with her husband at dinner when the 
centurion came from Nero to tell Seneca that he 
must die. The philosopher received the intelli¬ 
gence with calmness, embraced his wife, and bade 
her bear their separation with firmness ; but as 
she begged that she might die with him, he 
yielded to her entreaties, and they opened their 
veins together. Nero, however, unwilling to in¬ 
cur a reputation for unnecessary cruelty, com¬ 
manded her veins to be bound up. Her life was 
thus spared ; and she lived a few years longer, 
but with a paleness which testified how near she 
had been to death. This is the account of Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 60—64), which differs somewhat from 
that in Dion Cassius (lxi. 10, lxii. 25), who relates 
the event to the disparagement of Seneca. 

PAULTNA. We learn from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus that the wife of Maximinu9 I. was of 
amiable disposition, seeking to mitigate by gentle 
counsels the savage temper of her husband, by 
whom, if we can trust the statements of Syncellus 
and Zonaras, she was eventually put to death. 
No ancient historian, however, has mentioned her 
name, but numismatologists have conjectured that 
certain coins bearing on the obverse the words 
Diva Paulina, and on the reverse Consecratio, 
a legend which proves that they were struck after 
the decease of the personage whose effigy they 
bear, ought to be considered as belonging to this 
princess. (Amm. Marc. xiv. 1. § 8 ; Zonar. xii. 
16 ; Syncell. Citron, e. A. M. 5728 ; Eckhel, vii. 
p. 296). [VV. U.J 
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PAULLI'NUS or PAULI'NUS, a lengthened 
form of Paullus or Paulus, like Albinus of Albus. 
[Albinus, p. 90.] This cognomen only occurs 
under the empire. For the sake of uniformity we 
adopt the form Paulinus, but respecting the ortho¬ 
graphy, see Paullus. 

PAULI'NUS (IlaiAij/os), literary. 1. Of 
Antioch (1), better known as Paulinus of Tyre 
[No. 9.] 

2. Of Antioch (2). Paulinus was ordained 
presbyter by Eustathius, bishop of Antioch [Eu¬ 
stathius], and was a leader among the Eus- 
tathian party in that city. When Athanasius, 
after his return from exile on the death of 
the emperor Constantius II. and the murder of 
George of Cappadocia, the Arian patriarch [Geor¬ 
gius, No. 7], assembled a council at Alexandria, 
Paulinus sent two deacons, Maximus and Cab¬ 
in erus, to take part in its deliberation. He was 
shortly after ordained by the hasty and impetuous 
Lucifer of Cagliari [Lucifer] bishop of the Eu- 
stathians at Antioch ; a step unwarrantable and 
mischievous, as it prolonged the schism in the 
orthodox party, which would otherwise probably 
have been soon healed. His ordination took place 
in A. D. 362. He was held, according to Socrates 
(//. E. iv. 2) and Sozomen {II. E. vi. 7), in such 
respect by the Arian emperor Valens as to be al¬ 
lowed to remain when his competitor Meletius 
[Melbtius] was banished. Possibly, however, 
the smallness of his party, which seems to have 
occupied only one small church (Socrat. H. E. 

iii. 99 ; Sozom. v. 13), rendered him less obnoxious 
to the Arians, and they may have wished to per¬ 
petuate the division of the orthodox by exciting 
jealousy. Paulinus’s refusal of the proposal of 
Meletius to put an end to the schism is mentioned 
elsewhere [Meletius, No, 1] ; but he at length 
consented that whichever of them died first, the 
survivor should be recognized by both parties. On 
the death of Meletius, however (a. d. 381), this 
agreement was not observed by his party, and the 
election of Flavian [Flavianus, No. 1] disap¬ 
pointed the hopes of Paulinus, and embittered the 
schism still more. In a. d. 382 Paulinus was 

resent at a council of the Western Church, which 

ad all along recognised his title, and now ardently 
supported his cause ; but the Oriental churches 
generally recognised Flavian, who was de facto 
bishop of Antioch. Paulinus died a. d. 388 or 
389. His partizans chose Evagrius to succeed him 
[Evagrius, No. 1]. A confession of faith by Pau¬ 
linus is preserved by Athanasius and Epiphanius 
in the works cited below. (Epiphanius, Haeres. 
lxxvii. 21, ed. Petavii; Socrates, H. E. iii. 6, 9, 

iv. 2, v. 5, 9, 15 ; Sozomen, H, E . v. 12, 13, vi. 
7, vii. 3, 10, 11, 15 ; Theodoret, II. E. iii. 5, v. 
3, 23 ; Athannsius, Concil. Atexaudrin Epistol. 
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seu Tomus ad Antiochenses, c, 9 ; Hieron. Epistol. 
ad Eustoch. No. 27, edit, vett., 86, ed. Benedict., 
108, § 6, ed. Vallars.; In Rufin. lib. iii. 22; 
Ckronkon, ed.Vallars.; Theophan. Chronog. pp. 47, 
57, 59, ed. Paris, pp. 37, 45, 47, ed. Venice, 
pp. 85, 104, 109, ed. Bonn ; Le Quien, Oriens 
Christian, vol. ii. col. 715 ; Tillemont, Mhnoires 9 
vol. viii.; Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol. ix. p. 314.) 

3. Of Biterrae or Baeterrab (the modern 
Beziers), in Gaul, of which city he was bishop about 
a. d. 420. Some have thought that the Acta S. 
Genedi notarii Arelatensis are to be ascribed to this 
Paulinus rather than to Paulinus of Nola, under 
whose name they have been commonly published. 
Paulinus of Biterrae wrote an encyclical letter, 
giving an account of several alarming portents which 
had occurred at Biterrae. This letter is lost. Oudin 
has mistakenly said that it is cited in the Annates 
of Baronius. Possibly Paulinus of Biterrae is the 
Paulinus to whom Gennadius (De Viris IUm - 
tribus, c. 68) ascribes several Tractatus de Initio 
Quwlragesimae , &c. (Idatius, Chron. ad mm. xxv. 
Arcad. et Honor. ; Miraeus, Auctar. de Scnptorib, 
Eccles . c. 63 ; Tillemont, Mtmoires , vol. v. p. 569 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 410, vol. i. p. 389 
Oudin, l)e Scriptorib. Eccles. vol. i. col. 923 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p. 315, Biblioth. Med. 
et Infim. Latinit. vol. v. p. 205, ed. Mansi ; Acta 
Sanctor. Aug. vol. v. p. 123, &c.; Gallia Christiana , 
vol. vi. col. 295, ed. Paris, 1739 ; Histoire Litt. de 
la France , vol. ii. p. 131.) 

4. Meropius Pontius Anicius Paulinus. 
[See below]. 

5. Of Mediolanum or Milan. [See below.] 

6. Of Nola. [See below. J 

7. Of Pella or Poenitens, the Penitent. 
A poem entitled Eucharisticon de Vita Sua , by a 
writer of the name of Paulinus, has been twice pub¬ 
lished. It appeared among the poems of Pau¬ 
linus of Nola [see below] in the Appendix to 
the first edition of De la Bigne’s Bibliotheca Pa - 
trum , which Appendix was published, foL Paris, 
1579, but was omitted in the following editions 
of the Bibliotheca, whether published at Paris, 
Cologne, or Lyon, and also in the Bibliotheca of 
Galland. It was again printed by Christianus 
Daumius, with the works of Paulinus Petrocorius 
[Pbtrocorius], 8vo, Leipzig, 1686. A full ac¬ 
count of the author may be gathered from the 
poem, which is in hexameters, not, as has been 
incorrectly stated, in elegiac verse. He was the 
son of Hesperius, proconsul of Africa, who was the 
son of the poet Ausonius. [Auroniur j Hespe¬ 
rius.] He was bom in a. d. 376, at Pella in 
Macedonia ; and after being at Carthage, where he 
remained a year and a half during his father’s pro¬ 
consulship, he was taken at three years of age to 
Bourdeaux, where he appears to have been edu¬ 
cated. An illness at the age of fifteen interrupted 
his studies, and the indulgence of his parents al¬ 
lowed him to pursue a life of ease and pleasure, in 
the midst of which, however, he kept up a regard 
to appearances. At the age of twenty he married 
a lady of ancient family, and of some property. 
At thirty he lost his father, whose death was fol¬ 
lowed by a dispute between Paulinus and his 
brother, who wished to invalidate his father's will 
to deprive his mother of her dowry. In a. d. 414 
he joined Attalus, who attempted to resume the 
purple in Gaul under the patronage of the Gothic 
prince Ataulphus [Ataulphus; Attalus], and 
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from whom he accepted the title of Comes Rerum 
Privatarum, thinking thus to be secure from the hos¬ 
tility of the Goths. He was, however,disappointed. 
The city where he resided (apparently Bourdeaux) 
was taken, and his house plundered ; and he was 
again in danger when Vasates (Bazas), to which 
he had retired, was besieged by the Goths and 
Alans. He proposed now to retire to Greece, 
where his mother had good estates, but his wife 
could not make up her mind to go. He then 
thought of becoming a monk, but his friends 
diverted him from this plan. Misfortunes now 
thickened about him ; he lost his mother, his 
mother-in-law, and his wife } his very children 
forsook him, with the exception of one, who was a 
priest, and who died soon after suddenly. His 
estates in Greece yielded him no revenue ; and he 
retired to Massilia (Marseille), where he hired and 
farmed some land, but this resource failed him, and 
alone, destitute and in debt, he was reduced to live 
on the charity of others. During his residence at 
Massilia, he became acquainted with many religious 
persons, and their conversation combined with his 
sorrows and disappointments to impress his mind 
deeply with religious sentiments. He was bap¬ 
tized in a. D. 422, in his forty-sixth year, and lived 
at least till his eighty-fourth year (a. d. 460), 
when he wrote his poem. Some have supposed, 
but without good reason, that he is the Benedictus 
Paulinus to whose questions of various points of 
theology and ethics Faustus Reiensis wrote an 
answer. [Faustus Keiensis.] (Our authority 
for this article is the Histoire Litteraire de la 
France , vol. ii. p. 343, &c, 461, &c., not having 
been able to get sight of the poem itself, which is 
very rare. See also Fabric. Biblioth. Med. et lnjim. 
Lutinit. vol. v. p. 206, ed. Mansi; and Cave, 
Hist. Lilt. vol. i, p. 290, in his article on Paulinus 
Nolanus.) 

8. Petrocorius. [PETROCORIU8.] 

9. Of Tyre. Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, was 
the contemporary and friend of Eusebius of Caesa- 
reia, who addressed to him the tenth book of his 
Jlistoria Ecclesiastica. Paulinus is conjectured, 
from an obscure intimation in Eusebius, to have 
been a native of Antioch (Euseb. Contra Marcel , 
Ancyr. i. 4). He was bishop of Tyre, and the 
restorer of the church there after it had been de¬ 
stroyed by the heathens in the persecution under 
Diocletian and his successors. This restoration 
took place after the death of Maximin Daza [Maxi¬ 
minus II.] in a. d. 313, consequently Paulinus 
must have obtained his bishopric before that time. 
On the dedication of the now building, an oration, 
na*T| yvpiicos, Oratio Panegyrica, was addressed to 
Paulinus, apparently by Eusebius himself, who has 
preserved the prolix composition (Euseb. H. E. x. 

i. 4). On the outbreak of the Arian controversy, 
Paulinus is represented as one of the chief sup¬ 
porters of Arianism. But it is not clear that he 
took a decided part in the controversy ; he appears 
to have been, like Eusebius, a moderate man, averse 
to extreme measures, and to the introduction of 
unscriptural terms and needless theological defi¬ 
nitions. Abus distinctly names him among those 
who agreed with him ; but then Arius gave to 
the confession to which this statement refers the 
most orthodox complexion in his power. (Theo- 
doret. H.E. i. 5). Eusebius of Nicomedeia (ibid. 6) 
wrote to Paulinus, rebuking him for his silence 
and concealment of his sentiments} but it is not 
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clear whether he was correctly informed what those 
sentiments were. Athanasius ( De Synodis , c. 17) 
charges Paulinus with having given utterance to 
Arian sentiments, but gives no eitation from him. 
He certainly agreed with the bishops of Palestine 
in granting to Arius the power of holding assem¬ 
blies of his partizans; but at the same time these 
prelates recommended the heresiarch to submit to 
his diocesan Alexander of Alexandria, and to en¬ 
deavour to be re-admitted to the communion of 
the Church. Paulinus's concurrence in these steps 
shows that if not a supporter of Arianism, he was 
at any rate not a bigoted opponent. (Sozomen, 
H.E. c. 15.) Paulinus was shortly before his 
death translated to the bishopric of Antioch (Euseb. 
Contra Marcel, i. 4 ; Philostorg. H. E. iii. 15) ; 
but it is disputed whether this was before or after 
the council of Nice ; some place his translation in 
a. d. 323, others in a. d. 331. Whether he was 
present at the council of Nice, or even lived to see 
it, is not determined. The question is argued at 
considerable length by Valesius (not. ad Euseb. 
H. E. x. 1), Hanckius (De Rerum Byzant. Scnptor. 
Pars i. cap. i. § 235, &c.), and by Tillemont 
(Mem. vol. vii. p. 646, &c). We are disposed to 
acquiesce in the judgment of Le Quien, who places 
the accession of Paulinus to the see of Antioch in 
a. d. 323 or 324, and his death in the latter year. 
(Fuseb. II. cc.; Hieron. Chronicon , sub init. ; So- 
zoinen. Theodoret. Philostorg. 11. cc.; Tillemont, 
vol. vi. vii; Le Quien, Oriens Christiana vol. ii. 
col. 708, 803). [J. C. M.] 

PAULI'NUS, Latin fathers. 1. Of Milan 
( Mediolanensis ), was the secretary of St. Ambrose, 
after whose death he became a deacon, and repaired 
to Africa, where, at the request of Saint Augustine, 
he composed a biography of his former patron. 
While residing at Carthage he encountered Coeles- 
tius, detected the dangerous tendency of the doc¬ 
trines disseminated by that active disciple of Pe- 
lagiua, and, having preferred an impeachment of 
heresy, procured his condemnation by the council 
which assembled in a.d. 212 under Aurelius. The 
accusation was divided into seven heads, of which 
six will be found in that portion of the Acts of the 
Synod, preserved by Marius Mercator. At a sub¬ 
sequent period (217—218) we find Paulinus ap¬ 
pearing before Zosimus for the purpose of resisting 
the appeal against this decision, and refusing obe¬ 
dience to the adverse decree of the pope. Nothing 
further is known with regard to his history, except 
that we learn from Isidorus that he was eventually 
ordained a presbyter. 

We possess the following works of this author: 

1. Vita AmbrosH, which, although commenced 
soon after a. d. 400, could not, from the historical 
allusions which it contains, have been finished until 
412. This piece will be found in almost all the 
editions of St. Ambrose. In many it is ascribed 
to Paulinus Nolanus , and in others to Paulinus 
Episcopus. 

2. Libellus adversus Coelestium Zosimo Papas 
oblatus , drawn up and presented towards the close of 
A. d. 417. It was printed from a Vatican MS. by 
Baronius, in his Annales, under a. d. 218, after¬ 
wards by Labbe, in his Collection of Councils, fol. 
Par. 1671, vol. ii. p. 1578, in the Benedictine 
edition of St. Augustine, vol. x. app. pt. 2, and by 
Coustant, in his Eptstolae Pontificum Romanorum , 
fol. Par. 1721, vol. i. p. 963. 

3. De Benedictionibus Patriarcharutn^ is men* 
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tioned by Isidores (De Viris IUustr. c. 4), bat was 
not known to exist in an entire form until it was 
discovered by Mingarelli in a very ^ncient MS. be¬ 
longing to the library of St, Salvator at Bologna, 
and inserted by him in the Anecdota published at 
Bologna, 4to. 1751, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 199. A cor¬ 
rupt fragment of this tract will be found in the 
fifth volume of the Benedictine edition of St. Jerome, 
where it is ascribed to Rufinus. 

The three productions enumerated above are 
placed togetherin the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
fol. Venet. 1773, vol. ix. p. 23. (Cassianus, de 
lncam, c. 7 ; Isidorus, de Viris Illustr. 4 ; Galland, 
Bill. Patr . vol. ix. Proleg. c. ii.; Schonemann, Bill. 
Patrum JmU vol. ii. § 21.) 

2. Mjcropius Pontius Anicius Paulin us, 
bishop of Nola in the early part of the fifth century, 
and hence generally designated Paulinus Nolanus , 
Avas born at Bourdeaux, or at aneighbouring town, 
which he calls Embromagum , about the year A. d. 
353. Descended from illustrious parents, the in¬ 
heritor of ample possessions, gifted by nature with 
good abilities, which were cultivated with affec¬ 
tionate assiduity by his preceptor, the poet Ausonius 
[Ausonius], he entered life under the fairest 
auspices, was raised to the rank of consul suffectus, 
before he had attained to the age of twenty-six, 
and married a wealthy lady named Therasia, whose 
disposition and tastes seem to have been in perfect 
harmony with his own. After many years spent 
in the enjoyment of worldly honours, Paulinus be¬ 
came convinced of the truth of Christianity, was 
baptized by Delphinus, bishop of Bourdeaux, in 
a. d. 389, distributed large Bums to the poor, and 
passed over with his wife to Spain. The death of 
an only child, which survived its birth eight dayB, 
with perhaps other domestic afflictions concerning 
which we are imperfectly informed, seem to have 
confirmed the dislike with which he now regarded 
the business of the world. After four years passed 
in retirement he resolved to withdraw himself en¬ 
tirely from the society of his friends, to apply his 
wealth to religious purposes, and to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to works of piety. This de¬ 
termination, while it called forth the earnest re¬ 
monstrances of his kindred, excited the most lively 
admiration among all classes of the devout, and the 
dignity of Presbyter was almost forced upon his 
acceptance by the enthusiasm of the populace at 
Barcelona (a. d. 393). He did not, however, re¬ 
main to exercise his clerical functions in this pro¬ 
vince, but crossed the Alps into Italy. Passing 
through Florence, where he was greeted with much 
cordiality by Ambrose, he proceeded to Rome, and, 
after meeting with a cold reception from Pope 
Siricius, who probably looked with suspicion on the 
hasty irregularity of his ordination, reached Nola, 
in Campania, where he possessed some property, 
soon after Easter a. d. 394. In the immediate 
vicinity of this city were the tomb and miracle- 
working relics of Felix, a confessor and martyr, 
over which a church had been erected with a few 
cells for the accommodation of pilgrims. In these 
Paulinus, with a small number of followers, took up 
his abode, conforming in all points to the observances 
of monastic establishments, except that his wife 
appears to have been his companion. After nearly 
fifteen years passed in holy meditations and acts of 
charity! he was chosen bishop of Nola in a. d. 409 
(or according to Pagi, a. i>. 403), and when the 
stormy inroad of the Goths had passed away, dis- 
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charged the duties of the office in peace until his 
death, which took place in A. d. 431. 

The above sketch contains a narrative of all the 
facts which can be ascertained with regard to this 
father, but to what extent these may be eked out 
by laborious conjecture will be seen upon referring 
to biography compiled by Le Brun. The story 
told in the dialogues of St. Gregory, that Paulinus 
having given away all his possessions, made a 
journey into Africa, and sold himself into slavery, 
in order to ransom the son of a poor widow, has, 
upon chronological and other considerations, been 
generally rejected as a fable, as well as numerous 
legends contained in the histories of the Saints. 

The following works of Paulinus, all composed 
after he had quitted public life, are still extant, 
consisting of Epistolae , Carmina , and a very short 
tract entitled Passio S. Genesii Arelatensis. 

1. Epistolae. Fifty, or, as divided in some edi¬ 
tions, fifty-one letters, addressed to Sulpicius Se- 
verus, to Delphinus bishop of Bordeaux, to Augus¬ 
tine, to Rufinus, to Eueherius, and to many other 
friends upon different topics, some being compli¬ 
mentary, others relating entirely to domestic affairs, 
while the greater number are of a serious cast, being 
designed to explain some doctrine, to inculcate some 
precept, or to convey information upon some point 
connected with religion. Neither in style nor in 
substance can they be regarded as of much import¬ 
ance or interest, except in so far as they afford a 
fair specimen of the familiar correspondence of 
churchmen at that epoch, and convey a very pleas¬ 
ing impression of the writer. The most elaborate 
are the twelfth (to Amandus), which treats of the 
Fall and the Atonement, the thirtieth (to Sulpicius 
Severus) on the Inward and Outward Man, and 
the forty-second (to Florentius, bishop of Cahors) 
on the Dignity and Merits of Christ; the most 
curious is the thirty-first (to Severus) on the In¬ 
vention of the True Cross ; the most lively is the 
forty-ninth (to Macarius) on a famous miracle per¬ 
formed by St. Felix. A summary of each epistle 
is to be found in Funccius, and longer abstracts in 
Dupin. 

2. Carmina. Thirty-two in number, composed 
in a great variety of metres. Of these, the most 
worthy of notice are the birthday addresses to St. 
Felix in heroic hexameters, composed regularly on 
the festival of the saint, and forming a series which 
embraces so complete an account of the career and 
achievements of that holy personage, that Bede was 
enabled from these documents alone to compile a 
prose narrative of his life. We have besides para¬ 
phrases of three psalms, the lBt, 2d, and 136th ; 
Epistles to Ausonius and to Gestidius, two Preca- 
tiones Matutinae , Be S. Joanne Baptista Christi 
Praecone et Legato , in 330 hexameters ; an elegy on 
the death of a boy named Cblsus ; an epithala- 
mium on the nuptials of Julianus and la [Julian us 
Eclanbnsis], Ad Nicetam redeuntem in Daciam, 
Ad Jovium de Nolana Ecdesia , Ad Antonium 
contra Paganos , while the list has been recently 
swelled by Mai from the MSS. of the Vatican, by 
the addition of two poems, which may however be 
regarded with some suspicion ; the one inscribed 
Ad Deum post Conversionem et Baptismum 
suum, the other De suis Domestieis Calamilatibus. 
As in the case of the Epistolae , the above are 
differently arranged in different editions. Thus 
the Natalitia are sometimes condensed into thir¬ 
teen, sometimes expanded into fifteen ; and in like 
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manner the letters to Ausonius are distributed into 
two, three, or four, according to the conflicting 
views of critics. 

3. The authenticity of the Potato S. Genesii has 
been called in question by Rosweyd, but is vindi¬ 
cated by the concurring testimony of many MSS. 

Among the lost works we may notice the fol¬ 
lowing : — 1. Ad Theodoaium Panegyricua , a con¬ 
gratulatory address composed in honour of the 
victory gained over Eugenius and Arbogastes. 
Although this piece is distinctly described by 
Honorius of Autun ( De Script. Eccles. ii. 47 ; 
comp. Rufin. Hist. i. 27), Funccius maintains that 
an error has been committed as to the subject, and 
argues from the expressions of Paulinus himself 
(Ep. 9, and 28), that it was a funeral oration 
delivered after the death of the emperor. (See 
also Hieronym. Ep. 13 ; Cassiodor. L. S. c. 21 ; 
Gennadius, 48 ; Trithem. 117.) 2. De Poenitentia 
et de Jjxudc generali omnium Martyrum , affirmed by 
Gennadius to be the most important of all his pro¬ 
ductions. Here again we might conjecture that 
there was some confusion, and that the titles of two 
treatises, one De Poenitentia , the other De Laude 
Martyrum , have been mixed up together. 3. Epis- 
tolae ad Sororem , on contempt of the world. 

4. Epiatolae ad Amicos. 5. Suetonii Libri III. de 
Regibus in epitomen versibus redacti , loudly com¬ 
mended by Ausonius, who has preserved nine 
lines. 6. A translation of Recognitiones , attributed 
to Clemens [Clemens Romanus]. We hear also 
of a Sacramentarium and a Hymnarium. 

The Epistles Ad Marcellam and Ad Celantiam , 
together with the poems, Exhortatio ad Conjugem , 
l)e Nomine Jesu , and a Vita S. Martini in six 
books, do not belong to this father. 

The enthusiastic commendations bestowed upon 
the learning and genius of Paulinus by his con¬ 
temporaries, and repeated by successive generations 
of ecclesiastical critics, if not altogether unmerited, 
have at least been too freely lavished. Although 
well versed in the works of the Latin writers, his 
knowledge of Greek was very imperfect, and he 
occasionally betrays much ignorance regarding the 
common facts of history. The quotations from 
Scripture so frequently adduced in support or 
illustration of his arguments, will be found in many 
instances to be strangely twisted from their true sig¬ 
nification, while his allegorical interpretations are in 
the highest degree far-fetched and fantastic. His 
poetry, although offending grievously against the laws 
of prosody and metre, is in every respect far superior 
to his prose. The purity of the language proves 
how deeply he had studied the best ancient models ; 
the descriptions are lively, the pictures vivid, but 
there is no creative power, no refined taste, no 
sublimity of thought, no grandeur of expression. 

The early impressions of Paulinus, commencing 
with that printed at Paris by Badius Ascensius, 
8vo. 1516, present the text in a most mutilated, 
corrupt, and disordered condition. Considerable 
improvements were introduced by the jesuit Her¬ 
bert Rosweyd (8vo. Antv. 1622), who compiled 
some useful annotations and prefixed a biographical 
sketch by his friend Sacchini; but the first really 
valuable materials were furnished by another jesuit, 
Peter Francis Chifflet, whose Paulinus Illuatratus 
was published at Dijon, 4to. 1662. This was fol¬ 
lowed after a lapse of more than twenty years by 
the very elaborate and complete edition of Jean 
Baptiste Le Brun, 4to. Paris, 1685, which may 
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still be regarded as the standard. It contains the 
text corrected by a collation of all the best MSS., 
voluminous commentaries, dissertations, indices, a 
new life of Paulinus, and a variety of documents 
requisite for the illustration of his works. The 
first volume of MuratorTs Anecdota (4to. Medio- 
lan. 1697) exhibited in a complete form, from a 
MS. in the Ambrosian library, three of the Car- 
mina Natalitia (xi. xii. xiii.), which had previously 
appeared as disjointed fragments, and they are 
accompanied by twenty-two dissertations on all 
the leading events in the history of Paulinus and 
all the persons with whom he was in any way con¬ 
nected. These poems were afterwards republished, 
with emendations, by Mingarelli in his Anecdoto- 
rum Fasciculus (4to. Rom. 1756), and by Galland 
in his Bibliotheca Patrum , vol.viii. (fol. Ven. 1772) 
p. 211. There is a reprint of Le Brun with the 
additional matter from Muratori, fol. Veron. 1736. 
The two elegies contributed by Mai are to be 
found in “ Episcoporum Nicetae et Paulini Scripta 
ex Vaticanis Codicibus edita,” fol. Rom. 1827. 
(Auson. Ep. 19, 23, 24 ; Paulin. Ep. ad Auson. i. 
75 ; Arabros. Ep. 36 ; Augustin. De Civ. Dei i, i. 
10 ; Hieronym. Ep. xiii. lviii. ed. Vallarsi; Cas¬ 
siodor. I. D. ii.; Gennad. De Script. Eccles. 48 j 
Honor. August, ii. 47; Trithem. 117; Idat. 
Chron. ; Gregor. Dialog, iii. 1 ; Surius, de pro- 
batis SS. Historiisy vol. xxii.; Pagi, Ann. 431, n. 53 ; 
Schonemann, Bibl. Patrum Lat. vol. i. cap. 4. 
§ 30 ; Bahr, Gesckickte der Rom. Litterat. Suppl. 
Band, He Abtheil. § 23—25, 2te Abtheil. § 
100.) [W. R.] 

PAULI'NUS, ANI'CIUS, consul in a. d.498 
with Joannes Scytha (Chron. Pasch. ; Cod. Just. 

5. tit. 30. s. 4, 

PAULI'NUS, M. AURE'LIUS, consul a.d. 
277 with the emperor M. Aurelius Probus. (Cod. 
Just. 8. tit. 56. s. 2.) 

PAULI'NUS, LO'LLIUS. [Lollius, No. 5.] 

PAULI'NUS, POMPEIUS, commanded in 
Germany along with L. Antistius Vetus in a.d. 58, 
and completed the dam to restrain the inundations 
of the Rhine, which Drusus had commenced sixty- 
three years before. In a. d. 62 he was appointed, 
along with L. Piso and Ducennius Geminus, to 
the superintendence of the public revenues. On 
this occasion Tacitus calls him constdaris; but his 
name does not occur in the consular fasti (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 53, xv. 18 ; Senec. de Drev. Vitae , 18). 
Seneca dedicated to him his treatise De Brevitate 
Vitae; and the Pompeia Paulina, whom the 
philosopher married, was probably the daughter of 
this Paulinus. • It is uncertain, however, whether 
the subject of this notice is the same as the Pom- 
peius Paulinus, the son of a Roman eques of 
Arelate of whom Pliny speaks (//. N. xxxiiL 11. 
s. 50). 

PAULI'NUS, C. SUETO'NIUS, is first men¬ 
tioned in the reign of the emperor Claudius, a. d. 
42, in which year he was propraetor in Mauri¬ 
tania ; he conquered the Moors who had revolted, 
and advanced as far as Mount Atlas (Dion Cass, 
lx. 9 ; Plin. H.N. v. 1.) In the reign of Nero, 
a. n. 59, Paulinus was appointed to the command 
of Britain. For the first two years all his under¬ 
takings were successful; he subdued several na¬ 
tions, and erected forts in various parts of the 
country; but when at length in a. 61 ha 
crossed over to Mona (Anglesey), which was the 
great strong-hold of the Britons who still resisted 
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the Homan arms, the other Britons took advantage 
of his absence to rise in open rebellion, and led on 
by Boadicea, the heroic queen of the Iceni, they 
captured the Roman colony ot Camalodunum and 
defeated Petilius Cerealis, the legate of the ninth 
legion. The return of Paulinus, however, soon 
changed matters; and he at length finally de¬ 
feated Boadicea with great slaughter, though not 
till Londinium and Verulamium had also fallen 
into the hands of the Britons. For further details 
see Boadicea. He returned to Rome in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and was succeeded by Petronius Tur- 
pilianus. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 29—37, Agnn. 5, 14 
—16 ; Dion Cass. Ixii. 1—12 ; Suet. Net. 39.) 

In A. d. 66 Seutonius Paulinus was consul with 
C. Lucius Telesinus (Tac. Ann. xvi. 14 ; Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 1.) Paulinus was now looked upon as 
one of the first generals of the time, and while in 
Britain he was regarded by the people as the rival 
of Corbulo in military glory. His services were 
accordingly called into exercise in the civil wars 
which followed Nero's death. He was one of 
Otho’s generals and chief military advisers, al¬ 
though he was not able to overcome the intrigues 
and influence of Licinius Proculus, in whom Otho 
placed most reliance. The German legions, who 
had proclaimed Vitellius, were advancing into 
Italy, and Otho set out to meet them in the spring 
of a. d. 69, taking with him Paulinus and other 
generals of experience. The plain of the Po was 
the field of operation ; an account of which is 
given under Otho, p. 67. As far as respects Pau¬ 
linus, it is only necessary to mention here, that he 
and Marius Celsus defeated Caecina, one of the 
Vitellian generals, near Cremona ; but as Paulinus 
would not allow his men to follow up their ad¬ 
vantage, he was accused of treachery by his troops, 
though his conduct was probably the result of 
prudence. When Valens, the other general of 
Vitellius, had joined his forces to those of Caecina, 
Paulinus strongly recommended Otho not to risk 
a battle; but his advice was overruled, and the 
result was the defeat at Bedriacum, and the ruin 
of Otho's cause. After the battle Paulinus did 
not venture to return to his own camp. He fell 
into the hands of Vitellius, and obtained his par¬ 
don by pleading, says Tacitus, “ the necessary but 
utilt honourable excuse,” that the defeat of Otho's 
army was owing to his treachery ; for which self¬ 
accusation, however, there was certainly no foun¬ 
dation. This is the last time that the name of 
Suetonius Paulinus occurs. (Tac. Hist. i. 87, 90, 
23—26,31—41,44, 60). 

fcAULI'NUS, M.VALE'RIUS, was a native 
of Forum Julii, where he * possessed considerable 
estates. He was a friend of Vespasian's before 
his accession; and having previously served as 
tribune of the praetorian tribunes, he was able to 
collect for Vespasian many of the Vitellian troops 
in Narbonnese Gaul, of which province he was 
appointed procurator, a.d. 69. He also served in 
the Jewish war, and was eventually raised to the 
consulship in rile reign of Trajan, a.d. 101. He was 
a friend and Correspondent of the younger Pliny, 
who hat addressed five of his letters to him (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 42, 43 ? Joseph. B. J. iii. (14), 7. 8 1; 
Pirn. Ep. ii. 2, iv. 16, v. 19, ix. 3, 37.) 

PAU'LLULITS or PAU'LTJLUS, an agno¬ 
men of Sp. Postumius Albinus, conktl b . c. 174. 
[Albinus, No. 14.] 

PAULLUS or PAULUS, a Roman, cognomen 
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fn many gentes, but best known as the name of a 
family of the Aemilia gens. [See below.] This 
surname was no doubt originally given to a mem¬ 
ber of the Aemilia gens on account of the Bmallness 
of his stature. The name seems to have been 
originally written with a double l, which is the 
form found on the republican denarii and in earlier 
inscriptions ; but on the imperial coins, aB iu that 
of Paula [see above], and in later inscriptions, 
the word occurs with only one l. Paulus is also 
the form used by the Greek writers. As the 
name of many persons mentioned below is always 
written Paulus, and not Paullus , it is thought 
better for the sake of uniformity to adopt in all 
cases the former orthography, though in some in¬ 
stances the latter would be the preferable form. 

PAULUS (IlawAos), literary and ecclesiastical. 

1. Aegineta, a physician. [See below.] 

2. Of Alexandria, a Greek writer on astro- 

logy, who lived in the latter part of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. He wrote, according to Suidas («. v. Ilav- 
Aos <pt\6ao<pos ), two works, aarpoXoyias, 

Introductio Astrologiae , and ’AtotcA ta/xantcd, Apo - 
telesmatica. Fabricius suggests the reading ^ dirors- 
XsaixariKii instead of /cal dirorsKsapariKi, and un¬ 
derstands the passage not of two works, but of two 
titles of one work ; and his correction is rendered 
probable by the title of the only published work 
of Paulus, which is entitled Elcaywyh « l$ rrjp 
dirorcAeoTcaTi/ojp, Rudimenta in Doctrinam dejyrae- 
diciis Naialitm , 4to. Wittenberg, 1586. It was 
edited by Andreas Schatus or Schato, from a MS. in 
the library of Count Rantsau. The work appears 
to have gone through two editions in the author’s 
life-time: for in the printed text, which probably re¬ 
presents the second edition, it is preceded by a short 
preface addressed to the author’s son Cronamon 
(K povd/xcov), who had noticed some errors in the 
former edition. The time when the author lived is 
inferred with probability from a passage in the 
work. In exemplifying a rule given for finding 
the days of the week, he chooses the year 94 of the 
era of Diocletian ( = a. d. 378), which is therefore 
supposed to be the year in which the work was 
written. If this inference is correct, Paulus must 
be distinguished from another astrologer of the same 
name mentioned by Suidas (s. v. *lov<rrmayds 6 
1 PiydrfirjTos ), as having predicted the accession of 
the emperor Leontius [Leontius II.], and from 
a third Paulus, an astrologer, whom Ricciolus (apud 
Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iv. p. 140, note z) states 
to have written an introduction to Astrology in the 
ninth dfentury after Christ. The work of Paulus 
of Alexandria is accompanied by Greek Scholia , 
written by a Christian in the year 867 of the era ot 
Diocletian, = a.d. 1161. Fabricius conjectured 
that they were by Stephanas of Athens (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. xii. p. 693, ed. vet.), or by the 
Apomasar (Ahmed Ben Seirim) whose Oneirocii- 
tioa was published by Rigaltus: but the date as¬ 
signed to the Scholia is too late for these writers 
(see Biog. Did. of U. K. Soc. s. v. Ahmed), If, on 
the authority of the text of Suidas, two works are 
ascribed to Paulus, the one published by Schatus 
will be the former of the two, the Introductio As- 
trologiae. (Suidas, U. oc.; Fabric. BibL Graec . U. cc.) 

3. ANTIOCHENU8. [No. 17.] 

4. Apostol us. The life of the Apostle and his 
genuine works do not come within our plan, but the 
Mowing indisputablyspurious works require notice. 

At IlatfA ou rpd^eis, Ada Pauli, of which cite- 
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tions or notice* are found in Origen ( Tom. XXI. in 
Joan., De Prmcipiis, i. 2), Eusebius (H. E. iii. 
3, 25), and Philastrius (Haeres. lxxxvii.). This 
work, which is lost, must not be confounded with 
No. 2. 2. *H trepiobos TlatiKov teal 0««ri\ay, Periodus 
Pauli et Theda*. This work is mentioned by Ter- 
tullian (De Baptismo , c. 17), and by Jerome (De 
yiris Ittuetr. c. 7). It was written, according to the 
former ( l. c.), by a certain presbyter of Asia, who, 
when convicted of the forgery, acknowledged the act, 
and said that he had done it out of love to the Apostle. 
He was deposed from his office. Jerome (4 c.), citing 
this passage from Tertullian, adds, as if upon his 
authority, that the presbyter was convicted of the 
forgery before John (whether the Evangelist or the 
Elder, is not clear), which carries back the forgery 
almost, if not quite, to the Apostolic age. The 
work has perished. Whether there was such a 
person as Thecla, and whether she was connected 
with the Apostle Paul, has been disputed. Baro- 
nius and Grabe contend that there was ; Stilling, 
in th eActa Sanctorum , Sept. vol. vi. p. 550, thinks 
that there is some truth in what is said of her; 
but Ittigius (De Biblioth. Patrum, p. 702) regards 
the whole story as a fable. She is mentioned by se¬ 
veral of the principal fathers of the fourth century, 
Epiphanius, Gregory NazianZen, Gregory Nyssen, 
Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, &c. In the 
fifth century, Basil of Seleuceia [Basilius, No. 4] 
wrote a metrical history of Thecla (Phot. Bill. Cod. 
168), and Symeon MetaphraBtes, at a later period, 
wrote her life. This latter biography, with another 
to which the name of Basil of Seleuceia was prefixed, 
(but with very doubtful propriety, for it was not 
written in metre, like the one mentioned by Photius), 
were published in the original Greek, with a Latin 
version by Petrus Pantinus, 4to. Antwerp, 1608. 
Grabe inserted in the first volume of his Spicilegium 
SS. Patrum, pp. 95, See., a history of Thecla, en¬ 
titled Mo pruptov rijs dylas Htd ivb o£ou 'trporropap- 
rvpos K(d diro<rr6\ov 0iK\as, Martyrium eanctae 
et gloriosae Proto-Martyris et Apostolatu defundae 
Virginis Theda* , and which he regarded as the very 
work to which the presbyter of Asia had prefixed 
the name of Paul. Grabe, however, was probably 
mistaken: the narrative makes no profession of 
being written by Paul, and there is no trace of an 
absurd story of the baptism of a lion (“ baptismi 
leonis fabulam ”), which Jerome expressly mentions 
as contained in the presbyter’s narrative. The 
work is, however, of considerable antiquity, and 
probably famished materials for the two biographies 
published by Pantinus. The Martyrium^k s pub¬ 
lished by Grabe, was incomplete, having been 
taken from a mutilated MS., and a considerable 
supplementary passage was published by Heame, 
in his appendix to Leland’s Collectanea. The Mar- 
tyrium , thus completed, was reprinted by Galland, 
in the first volume of his Bibliotheca Patrum , p. 
167, &c. (Grabe, Spicilegium, vol. i. p. 8), &c. Acta 
Sanctor. 1 . e.) 3. S. Pauli Praedioatio , perhaps re¬ 
ferred to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, lib. vi.), 
certainly mentioned by the anonymous author of 
an ancient tract, De non iterando Baptismo Haere- 
ticorum (Fabric. Cod. Apooryph. N. T. vol. ii. p. 799). 
It is not extant. 3. n pot AaoSitdas iwurroAif, 
Ad Laodicenses Epistola. This epistle, the forgery 
of which is ascribed by some ancient WThers to the 
Manicbaeans, has been pflnted several times: in 
the Polyglot Bible of Elias Hutter, fol. Nurem¬ 
berg, 1599 ; in the Philologies Hebraeo- Graecus of 
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Leusden, 4to. Utrecht, 1670 ; in the Codecs Apo- 
cryphus Novi Testammti of Fabricius, and elsewhere. 
4. Epistolae Pauli ad Senecam et Seneca* ad 
Paulum, mentioned by Jerome (De Viris Illustr. c. 
12) and Augustin ( Epistol . ad Macedonian, 54, 
editt. vett, 153, edit. Benedictin.). These letters 
(five from Paul and eight from Seneca) are given 
in various editions of the works of Seneca ; also by 
Sixtus Senensis, in his Bibliotheca Sancta , and by 
Fabricius, in his Codecs Apocryphus N. T. 5. 'Ava- 
iariKOu TIavKov, Anabaticum Pauli, forced by the 
heretics whom Epiphanius calls Caiani, but used 
also by the Gnostics (Epiphan. Haeres . xviii. c. 38). 
The book was founded on a passage in the genuine 
writings of the Apostle (2 Cor. xii. 4), in which 
he speaks of being caught up into the third heaven. 
It is now lost. 6. Apocalypsis Pauli, apparently 
different from No. 5 ; mentioned by Augustin 
(Tractat. XCVIIl. in Joan.), Sozomen (H. E. vii. 
19), Theophylact, and Oecumenius (Not. ad 2 Cor. 
xii. 4). It was said to have been found in Paul’s 
house in Tarsus: but Sozomen found, on inquiry, 
that this story was untrue. 7. An Epistola Pauli 
ad Corinthios, different from the genuine epistles, 
and an Epistola Corinthiorum ad Paulum , are said 
to be extant in the Armenian language ; and other 
epistles ascribed to the same ApoBtle are said to be 
extant in the Arabic. The Marcionites are said to 
have ascribed to Paul the gospel (formed from that 
of Luke) which was received among them. (Cave, 
Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 12, ed. Oxford, 1740—43; 
Fabric. Cod. Apocryphus N. T.; Vossius, De His- 
toricis Graecis, lib. ii. c. 9.) 

5. Of Constantinople (1). On the death of 
Alexander, patriarch of Constantinople (a. d. 336), 
Paul, one of the presbyters of that church, and 
comparatively a young man, was chosen to succeed 
him by the Homoousian or orthodox party, while 
the Arians were anxious for the election of the 
deacon Macedonius, who sought to prevent the 
election of Paul by some charge of misconduct, 
which, however, he did not persist in. Both men 
appear to have been previously marked out for the 
succession by their respective partisans ; and Alex¬ 
ander had, before his death, passed a judgment on 
their respective characters, which is given elsewhere 
[Macedonius, No. 3]. The Homoousians had 
carried their point; but the election was annulled 
by a council summoned by the emperor, either Con¬ 
stantine the Great, or his son Constantius II., and 
Paul being ejected, was banished into Pontus 
(Athanas. Histor. Arianor. ad Monachos, c. 7), 
and Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedeia, was appointed 
by the council in his room. On the death of 
Eusebius, who died a. tk 342, the orthodox populace 
of Constantinople restored Paul, who appears to 
have been previously released from banishment, or to 
have escaped to Rome ; while the bishops of the 
Arian party elected Macedonius. The emperor Con¬ 
stantius II. being absent, the contest led to many 
disturbances, in which a number of people were 
killed ; and an attempt by Hermogenes, magister 
militum, to quell the riot and expel Paul, led to 
the murder of that officer by the mob. The emperor 
immediately returned to Constantinople, and ex¬ 
pelled Paul, without, however, as yet confirming 
the election of Macedonius. Paul hastened back to 
Rome and sought the support of Julius I*, bishop of 
that city, who, glad to exercise the superiority im¬ 
plied in this appeal to him, sent him bade with a letter 
to the bishops of the Eastern Churches, directing that 
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he and some other expelled prelates should be re¬ 
stored to their respective sees, and bitterly accusing 
those who had deposed him. Paul regained posses¬ 
sion of the church of Constantinople, but the Eastern 
bishops, in a council at Antioch, a. d. 343, returned 
a spirited answer to the arrogant pretensions of 
Julius; and the emperor, who was also at Antioch, 
wrote to Philippus, praefectus praetorio, to expel 
Paul again. Philippus, to avoid a commotion, sent 
the prelate away privately ; but when he attempted 
to establish Macedonius in possession of the church, 
a riot occurred, in which above three thousand 
lives were lost. Paul was banished, according to 
Socrates, to Thessalonica, of which place Paul was 
a native, and then into the Western Empire, being 
forbidden to return into the East, But the account of 
Socrates is disputed, and Tillemont’s opinion is pro¬ 
bably correct, that it was at this time that Paul was 
loaded with chains and exiled to Singara in Meso¬ 
potamia, and afterward to Emesa in Syria, as men¬ 
tioned by Athanasius ( l. c.). If Tillemont is correct, 
the banishment into the Western Empire may pro¬ 
bably be referred to the former expulsion of Paul, 
when he appealed to Pope Julius I., or possibly 
Paul may have been released from banishment and 
allowed to retire to Rome, which, according to 
Photius, he did three several times. The cause of 
Paul and of Athanasius, who was also in banish¬ 
ment, was still supported by the Western church, 
and was taken up by the Western emperor Constans, 
brother of Constantius, and the Council of Sardica 
(a. d. 347) decreed their restoration. Constantius, 
however, refused to restore them until compelled 
by the threats of his brother ; upon whose death, 
shortly after, Paul was again expelled by Con¬ 
stantius, and exiled to Cucusus, in Cappadocia, 
amid the defiles of the Taurus, where it is said he 
was privately strangled by his keepers, A. d. 351, 
and buried at Ancyra. It was reported that his 
keepers, before strangling him, attempted to starve 
him to death. Great obscurity hangs over his death, 
and it is not clear whether he died by violence or 
by disease. But he was regarded by his party as a 
martyr, and when orthodoxy triumphed under the 
emperor Theodosius the Great, that prince brought 
his remains in great state to Constantinople, and 
deposited them in a church which was subsequently 
called by his name. (Athanas. 1. c. ; Socrat. //. E, 
ii. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 23, 26, v. 9 ; 
Sozomen, H. E. iii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, iv. 2 ; 
Theodoret, H. E. i. 19, ii. 5, 6 ; Photius, Bibl. Cod. 
257 ; Theophanes, Chronog. pp. 31,32, 35, 36, 37, 
59, ed. Paris, pp. 56, 57, 58, 64, 65, 66, 67, 109, 
ed. Bonn; Tillemont, Mimoiresy vol. vii. p. 251, &c.) 

6. Of Constantinople (2). When, on the 
accession of Constans II. as sole emperor, and the 
banishment of his colleague Heracleonas [Constans 
II.; Heracleonas], the patriarch Pyrrhus was 
deposed, Paulua or Paul II. succeeded to the patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople, of the church of which he 
had previously been a presbyter,and also oeconomus. 
He was consecrated patriarch in October, 642. He 
is charged with being a monothelite ; and with hav¬ 
ing induced the emperor (a. d. 648) to issue an edict 
prohibiting all discussion of the question whether 
there were in Christ one will or operation, or two. 
On account of his heretical opinions he was declared 
by the pope Theodore I., in a council held at Rome 
(a. d. 648), to be deposed ; but as the pope had no 
power to enforce the sentence, though confirmed 
by the Lateral Council (a.d. 649), held under the 
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papacy of Martin I., successor of Theodore, Paulus 
retained his patriarchate till his own death, a. d. 
652. He even retaliated the attempts of the popes 
by urging the emperor to depose Martin, and exile 
him to Chersonae, where he died. Paul died not 
long after the banishment of Martin, and is said to 
have repented of the evil which he had brought 
upon hi8 antagonist There are extant of the 
writings of Paul:—1. *EirurroXi) 0«o5cfy>9>, Epis- 
tola TheodorOy i. e. Pope Theodore, the predecessor 
of Martin. 2. Part of an ’EwkttoAi). QeoScipq, 
Epistda ad Theodorumy i. e. Theodore of Pharan, 
and 3. Part of an ’EmtrroAi) npds 'Icbcugov, Epis- 
tola ad Jacobum; all printed in the Concilia ( Con¬ 
di. Lateran. secret, iv., Coned. Constantin. III. act. 
x. vol. vi. ed. Labbe, col. 221, 837, 839, and vol. 
iii. ed. Hardouin, col. 815, 1246, 1247 ; Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, Collectanea ( Commemoratio eorum 
quae acta sunt in Martinum Papam> <|'c.), apud 
Galland. Biblioth. Patrunty vol. xiii. p. 47 ; idem, 
De Vitis Roman. Pontif. (Tkeodori et Martini)y 
apud Muratori, Rerum Italic. Scriptores, vol. iii.; 
Baronius, Annalesy ad ann. 642, i. 648. i. See. ; 
Cave, Hist. Lift, ad ann. 642, vol. i. p. 585 ; Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianusy vol. i. col. 229). 

There were two other Pauli, patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople, viz. Paulus III., a. d. 686—692 ; and 
Paulus IV. a. d. 780—784. 

7. Cyrus Florus. [No. 18.] 

8. Of Emesa. Among the prelates who, at 
the General Council of EpheBus, a. d. 431, united 
with Joannes or John, patriarch of Antioch, in sup¬ 
porting the cause of Nestorius, was Paulus or Paul, 
bishop of Emesa. When negotiations were in 
progress for a reconciliation between John and the 
Oriental bishops [Joannes, No. 9] with Cyril of 
Alexandria [Cyrillus, St. of Alexandria], 
Paulus was sent by John to Cyril, but the latter 
would by no means comply with the solicitations 
of John, until his messenger Paul had delivered 
some homilies before him and presented to him a 
confession of faith, in which the term dsortfoos was 
applied to the Virgin Mary, and had joined in 
anathematizing Nestorius. Having satisfied Cyril 
in these points, Paul concluded the negotiations 
successfully. The few facts known of the life of 
Paulus are given by Tillemont {Memoiresy vol. 
xiv.), and by Christianus Lupus, in his Scholiast 
Notae ad varior. PP. EpistolaSy forming the Becond 
volume of the work cited below. 

Paulus wrote1. Al€t\Aos imboQfU (s. AlSeAAoi 
iirtbod4vres)T$ dpxicirtcrKJwq. KvptWep napdTlavAou 
hrietcSirov ’Ejuierjs tov dnoeraAevros ir apd 'ludwuv 
'Avriox*las kneuiirovy Libdlus quern (s. LibeUi qxos ) 
Paulus Episcopus Emesenus CyriUo Archiepiscopo 
Alexandrine obiulity a Joanne Antiocheno Episivpo 
missus. 2. 'OpiAla IlatiAov iviendvov ’E fxlerqs 

. sis T7fy ytvvrjcriir tov Kvplov ndl Xunrjpos jpur 
’Ivcrov XpieroVy sal <Srt btordicos dry la wapBlvos 
Mo piay not Uti ot) Wo vlobs A kyoptv dAA* jfva 
vidv teal Kvpiov t6v Xpie rrfv, ir. r. A., Homilia 

Pauli Episcopi Emiseni . de Nativitate Domini 

et Salvatoris nostri Jem Christiy et quod beata Virgo 
Maria sit Dei Gfenitrix 9 et quod non duos 9 sed mum 
Filium et Dominum Christum dicamuSy etc . 3. Tov 
avrov opiAia... .els rrjy liravOpdirrieiv tov Kvpiov 
na\ 3 arrrjpos ’/jfwVy k. t. A., Ejusdem Pauli Homilia 
....in Cliristi Domini etSalvatorts nostri Nativitatem. 
These pieces are given in the CondltOy vol. iii. col. 
1090, 1095, 1098, ed. Labbe. 4* Epistola Pauli 
Emeseni Episcopi ad Anatholium Magistrum Mu 
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Uliae, given in a Latin version in the Ad Ephesinum 
Concilium variorum Patrum Epistolae of Chris- 
tianus Lupus, 4to. Louvain, 1682, Ep. 107. This 
Paulus of Emesa is to be distinguished from a pre¬ 
decessor of the same name, who was present at the 
Council of Seleuceia, a. n. 359, and adhered to the 
party of Acacius (Le Quien, Orient Christianus , 
vol. ii. col. 839, but he does not L: “ — 
but who seems afterwards, under the emperor Jo¬ 
vian, to have united himself with the orthodox 
(Socrates, //. E. iii. 25, iv. 12; Sozomen, H. E. 
vi. 4,12), and to have acted with them possibly at 
the synod of Antioch (a. d. 363), certainly at that 
of Tyana (a. d. 367 or 368). 

9. Episcopus. Gennadi us (De Viris Illustribus, 
c. 31) mentions “ Paulus Episcopus,” he does not 
say of what see, as having written a little book on 
repentance, De Poenitentia Libellus, in which he 
cautions the penitent against such an excess of 
sorrow as might lead to despair. We have no 
means of identifying this Paulus. The period oc¬ 
cupied by the writers enumerated by Gennadius 
includes that in which Paul of Emesa [No. 8] 
flourished ; and as he was the most eminent prelate 
of the time of his name, he may possibly be the 
writer mentioned by Gennadius. 

10. Germinus. [Germinus.] 

11. .Turisconsultus. [See below.] 

12. Monachus. [No. 19.] 

13. The Nestorian. [No. 15.] 

14. Of Pannonia. Gennadius (De Viris Illus- 
tribus , c. 75) calls him Paulus Presbyter, and 
states that he knew from his own testimony (ex 
dictis ejus), that he was a Pannonian ; but does 
not say to what church he belonged. He lived 
probably in the fifth century—Trithemius and Cave 
say in a. d. 430,—and wrote De Virginitate ser¬ 
vanda et ccmtemtu Mundi ac Vitae Institntione Libri 
duo , addressed to a holy virgin Constantia. He 
took the opportunity of abusing “ the heretic Joyi- 
nian,” the great opponent of monasticism [Hiero¬ 
nymus], as a luxurious glutton. The work is 
lost. In some MSS. of Gennadius, and by Hono- 
rius of Autun (De Scriptor. Eeeles. ii. 74), he is 
called, not PauluB, but Petrus. (Cave, Hist. Litt. 
vol. i. p. 414 ; Trithemius, De Scriptor. Eccles. c. 
146 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Med. et lujvm. Latinitat. 
vol. v. p. 217, cd. Mansi.) 

15. The Persian. Paulus, a native of Persia, 
but said to have been a disciple of the heresiarch 
Nestorius, and a deacon of the church of Constan¬ 
tinople, was one of the most ardent supporters of 
Ne8torianism at the time of the outbreak of the 
controversy respecting it. He wrote (1) a work, 
Ilepl Kplatus, De Judicio , and apparently (2) 
another work, Uspl rod faros dyaduv, De veto Bono. 
A fragment of the former is quoted in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Lateran Council, held under Pope 
Martin I., a. d. 649 (Actio s. Secretarius v. apud 
Concilia , vol. vi. col. 320, ed. Labbe), and by the 
confessor St. Maximus [Maximus Confessor], 
in his Tomas Dogmaticus adversus Heraclu Ecthesin 
(Opera, vol. ii. p. 91, ed. Corab6fis). An extract 
on the subject indicated by the title of the second 
work, and from which the existence of the work 
itself is inferred, is among the Excerpta Miscel- 
fanea, extant in MS. in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. It may be that the title is appropriate 
only to the extract, and that this may be taken 
from the work De Judicio. (Cave, Hist. Litt. ad 
ann. 436, vol. i. p. 426.) 
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16. Presbyter. [No. 14.) 

17- Of Samosata, a celebrated heresiarch of the 
third century. Of the early life of this celebrated 
man we know nothing more than that he was a 
native of Samosata, and that he neither inherited 
any property from his parents, nor followed any 
art or profession by which he could acquire wealth, 
before his exaltation to the bishopric of Antioch, 
apparently in a. d. 260. Cave ascribes his eleva¬ 
tion to the influence of Zenobia [Zenobia], whose 
husband Odenathus [Odenathus] was all-power¬ 
ful in the East But although Athanasius states that 
Paul was in favour with Zenobia (Athanas. Historia 
Arianor. ad Monachos s c. 71), he does not say that 
she procured his election to the bishopric, and in 
fact the context rather intimates that she did not 
procure or aid his elevation ; and beside, it does not 
appear that either Odenathus or Zenobia had any 
power at Antioch till after a. d. 260. There is no 
reason, therefore, to doubt that the election of Paul 
was free and spontaneous on the part of the church 
at Antioch ; and this circumstance, combined with 
the silence of the ecclesiastical writers, who would 
gladly have laid hold of any thing to his disad¬ 
vantage, leads to the conclusion that his character 
before his elevation was not only free from any 
serious blemish, but so commendable as to lead to 
his being raised from an originally humble condition 
to the highest dignity in the church. 

But this elevation was apparently the cause of his 
undoing. He manifested in his subsequent conduct 
great rapacity, arrogance, and vanity. To this his 
connection with Zenobia probably conduced, bringing 
him into contact with the corrupting influences of an 
Oriental court, and either awakening his ambition 
and avarice, or bringing them out more prominently. 
It is true that our knowledge of him is derived 
from the statements of his enemies ; but, after 
making all reasonable abatement on this account, 
enough remains to show his general character, es¬ 
pecially as the charges which are contained in the 
encyclical letter published by the council which 
deposed him, the greater part of which is given 
by Eusebius ( H. E. vii. 30), were published at the 
time, and therefore had they been altogether 
groundless, would have been open to denial or re¬ 
futation. He obtained, while holding his bishopric, 
the secular office of procurator ducenarius, so called 
from the holder of it receiving a yearly salary of 
two hundred sestertia ; and is said to have loved 
the pomp and state of this secular calling better 
than the humbler and more staid deportment which 
became his ecclesiastical office ; and it was probably 
by the exercise, perhaps the abuse of his procura- 
torship, that he amassed the immense wealth, which, 
contrasted with his original poverty, so scandalized 
his opponents, lie was led also, by his habits of 
secular grandeur and the pride they inspired, to in¬ 
troduce into the church a greater degree of pomp 
than had as yet been allowed, erecting for himself 
an episcopal tribunal ($vga) and a lofty seat (&p6- 
vov ihJnjA.di/), and having this seat placed in a recess, 
screened from public observation (see Valesius on 
the word opKpprov, not. ad Euseb. H. E. vii. 30), 
in imitation of the higher judges and magistrates. 
When abroad he assumed all the airs of greatness; 
being attended by a numerous retinue, and affecting 
to read letters and to dictate as he went, in order 
to inspire the spectators with an idea of the extent 
and pressing character of his engagements. But if 
be expected to make by these proceedings a favour? 

l 3 
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able impression, he was signally disappointed. The 
heathen and Jewish part of the population, hostile 
to Christianity, were excited to jealousy and in¬ 
dignation ; and among the Christians themselves, 
the really humble were disgusted ; and those who 
were most desirous of the elevation of the Church 
and its dignitaries, were scandalized at such vain 
ostentation. Only the weakest and most worldly 
were induced to admire. The decencies of public 
worship were violated ; for Paul encouraged his ad¬ 
mirers of both sexes to manifest their approval by 
waving their handkerchiefs, rising up and shouting, 
as in the theatres; and rebuked and insulted those 
whom a sense of propriety restrained from joining 
in these applauses. His style of preaching tended 
to aggravate the disaffection which his general de¬ 
portment inspired. He was equally unsparing in 
his strictures on those former teachers of the 
church whose memory was held in reverence, and 
in his praises of himself, “ after the manner rather 
of a rhetorician or a mountebank, than of a bishop” 
(Euseb. ibid.). He allowed and excited women to 
sing his praises publicly in the church, amid the 
solemnities of Easter ; and encouraged his Batterers 
among the neighbouring bishops to praise him in 
their discourses to the people, and extol him “ as an 
angel from heaven.” To these charges of open and 
ascertainable character, his accusers add others of 
more secret, and therefore more dubious nature, 
resting in fact on suspicion. The intimacy which 
he cherished with a succession of young and beau¬ 
tiful women, and his encouragement of similar in¬ 
timacy in his presbyters and deacons, gave rise to 
the most unfavourable surmises ; and he was 
further charged with securing himself from being 
accused by the partners of his secret guilt, by 
loading them with wealth, or by leading them so to 
commit themselves, that apprehension on their own 
account might make them Bilent as to him. 

Probably, however, these offensive traits of his 
character would have excited less animadversion, 
had they not been connected with theological 
opinions, which excited great horror by their hetero¬ 
doxy. In fact his accusers admit that, though 
“•all groaned and lamented his wickedness in secret,” 
they feared his power too much to provoke him by 
attempting to accuse him ; but the horror excited 
by his heresy inspired a courage which indignation 
at his immorality had failed to excite ; and they 
declare that when he set himself in opposition to 
God, they were compelled to depose him, and elect 
another bishop in his room (Euseb. ibid.). 

The heresy of Paul is described by his opponents 
(Euseb. vii. 30 ; Epiph. Haeres. lxv. 1, ed. Petavii) 
as identical with that of Artemas or Artemon 
[Artbmon, No. 3]. It is evident, from the por- 
tion of the letter of his accusers which is given by 
Eusebius, that he denied the divinity of Christ and 
his coming from heaven, and affirmed that he was 
“from beneath” (\4y « ’lyaovv Xptarby narwdfv), 
apparently meaning thereby, that he was in his 
nature simply a man. Epiphanius has given a 
fuller account of his opinions, but less trustworthy. 
The following passage ( Haeres . lxv. 1) is, however, 
apparently correct. M He (Paul) affirms that God 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
one God; and that his word (A 6yos) and the 
Spirit (irvew/xa) exist continually (del dvra) in God, 
as the word, or rather reason (A 6yos) of man exists 
continually in his heart’, that the Son of God has 
no distinct personality (^ clvcu 84 rdv tidy too 
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0soo 4vvr6<TTaroy\ but exists in God himself; as 
also Sabellius, No vatus and Noetus, and others think, 
though he (Paul) does not (i. e. in other respects) 
agree with, but thinks differently from them ; and 
affirms that the Word came and dwelt in the man 
Jesus. And thus he says God is one; not that 
the Father is the Father, and the Son is the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit is the Holy Spirit (i. e. not 
that the Father, Son, and Spirit are respectively 
distinct persons) ; but that the Father and his Son 
in him, like the word (or reason Aifyor) of man in 
him, are one God: deriving his heresy from these 
words, from the declaration of Moses ( Deut. vi. 4), 
‘ the Lord thy God is one Lord.* And he does not say 
with Noetus that the Father suffered, but he says 
that the Word came and alone did the work, and 
returned to the Father. And there is much that 
is absurd beside this. The charge which Philas- 
trius makes against Paul, of teaching circumcision, 
is unsupported by older and better testimony, and 
no doubt untrue : it arose probably from the sup¬ 
posed Judaical character of Paul's opinions. 

The heresy of Paul having 6tirred up his oppo¬ 
nents to take measures which his moral delinquency 
had failed to stimulate them to, it was determined 
to hold a council. Dionysius of Alexandria was 
invited to attend, but excused himself on the ground 
of age and infirmity. He showed his opinion on 
the questions in dispute by a letter, not addressed 
to Paul, as bishop, and not even including a salu¬ 
tation to him, but addressed to the church of 
Antioch (Euseb. H.E. vii. 27, and Epistol. Synod. 
Antioch, apud Euseb. H.E. vii. 30). This treatment 
from a man usually so moderate as Dionysius, shows 
that Paul had to anticipate anything but fairness 
and equity at the hands of his judges. It may be 
observed here that the letter given in the Concilia 
(vol. i. coL 849, &c. ed. Labbe, vol. i p. 1040, ed. 
Mansi), as from Dionysius to Paul, cannot, con¬ 
sistently with the above statement, be admitted as 
genuine. It is doubtful whether it is a forgery, or 
an actual letter of some other contemporary bishop 
to Paul, to which the name of Dionysius has been 
mistakenly prefixed. The ten questions or pro¬ 
positions professedly addressed by Paul to the 
writer of this letter (Ilai/Aou Zapoadrcw aiptrucod 
xpordaeis 84/ca, As xpolreive t$ Ilcfar? Aiovvciy, 
Pauli Samosatemis Haeretici decern Quaestiones , 
quas Dionysio Alexandrino proposuit), subjoined, 
together with the answer to them, to the letter of 
Dionysius, cannot have been addressed to him. 
Whether they can be regarded as really addressed 
by Paul to any one else will depend on the derision 
as to the origin of the letter itself. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the refusal of Dionysius to attend, a council 
assembled (a. d. 264 or 265), over which Firmi- 
lian, bishop of the Cappadocian Caesareia, and 
one of the most eminent prelates of his day, pr& 
sided. Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother 
Athenodorus [Gregorius Thaumaturgus] were 
present. Firmilian condemned the opinions held 
by or imputed to Paul (between whom and his op¬ 
ponents much dialectic fencing took place), but 
accepted the explanation or promise of retractation 
offered by Paul, and prevailed on the council to 
defer giving its judgment (Euseb. H. E. vii. 28, 
30). As, however, Paul, after the council had 
broken up, continued to inculcate hjs obnoxious 
opinions, a second council was summoned, to give 
an effective decision. Firmilian died at Tarsus 
on his way to attend it; and Helenus of Tarsus 
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appears to hare presided. Eusebius expressly 
states that this second council was held after the. 
accession of Aurelian, who came to the throne in 
a. d. 270 [ Aurelianus], but Tillemont places it 
in A. d. 269 (see Vales. Annot, in Euseb. H. E. vii. 
29). Whether a council was held between the 
two of which Eusebius speaks is not clear ; some 
expressions of Rufinus, and the circumstance that 
Firmilian visited Antioch twice on this affair 
( Epist. Synod, apud Euseb. yii. 30), lead Tillemont 
to conclude positively that three councils were held, 
but we think the proof insufficient. At the last 
council Paul attempted to conceal his opinions, but 
they were detected by the skill of the presbyter 
Malchion, who was, or had been, the master of one 
of the schools of secular literature at Antioch. The 
decision of the council appears to have been unani¬ 
mous : Paul was deposed, and Domnus, the son of 
Demetrianus, one of the former bishops of Antioch, 
was appointed in his room. Paul appears to have 
denied the jurisdiction or disputed the sentence of 
the council ; and, probably encouraged by the par 
tronage of Zenobia, refused to give up possession of 
the church. The council, therefore, found it needful 
to address a letter to the universal Christian world, 
informing them of their proceedings, and inviting 
them to recognise Domnus; adding, with a sneer 
little becoming their dignity, “ that Paul might, if he 
chose, write to Artemas (or Artemon), and that the 
followers of Artemon might hold communion with 
Paul.” It is from this synodal letter, of which 
Eusebius has preserved (H. J57. vii. 30) a consider¬ 
able part, that our chief knowledge of Paul's cha¬ 
racter is derived. A letter of the council to Paul, 
before his deposition, is given in the Concilia of 
Labbe (yol. i, col, 844) and Mansi (voL i. col. 
1033). 

When the power of Zenobia was overthrown, 
and the East subdued by Aurelian [Aurelianus], 
the council, or rather those with whom it rested to 
carry out their sentence, appealed to the emperor. 
Aurelian referred the matter to the bishops of Italy, 
and, upon receiving their decision against Paul, 
ordered him to be expelled (Euseb. H. E. vii. 30): 
after which event nothing more is known of him. 
A sect holding his opinions, and called from him 
Pauliani or Paulianistae ( UavMaviaral ), existed 
for a time, but they appear never to have become 
important; and in the fifth century were either en¬ 
tirely extinct, or were so few as to have escaped 
notice. 

Paul does not appear to have written much. The 
ten questions or propositions extant under his name, 
and addressed, according to the existing title, to 
Dionysius of Alexandria, have been noticed. A 
Greek MS. work, ascribed by some to Joannes 
Damascenus, contains a fragment of a work of Paul, 
entitled o{ ir p6s XaSeiardu \6yoi. Ad Sabianum 
Lib ri t and some fragments of his are cited in the 
Concilia (vol. iii. p. 338, ed. Labbe). Vincentius 
Lirinensis, in his Commonitorium, states that the 
writings pf Paul abounded iq quotations from the 
Scriptures both of the O. T. and N, T. (Euseb. II 
cc. / Athanas. 1. c. and Ad Episcopos Aegypt. et 
Lybiae^ p. 4, Ik Synodti, c. 4. § 43, Contra Apolr 
linar. lib. ii. c. 3 ; Epiphan. Haeres. lxv.; Augustin. 
De Haermbut, c. 44 ; Theodore t. Haeret. Fabul. 
Compend. lib. ii. c. 8,11; Philastrius, Haeresis, lxv.; 
Suiaas, s. v. TlavXos ; Concilia , vol. i. p. 843, &c. 
p4. Labbe, p. 1031, &c. ed. Mansi; Lave, Hint. 
Litt. ad aw*. 260, vol. i. p, 135 ; Le Quien, Oriens 
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Ckrishanus, voL ii. col. 705 ; Tillemont, Mimoiret, 
vol. iv. p. 289, &c.; Semler, Hist. Eccles . Selecta 
Cap . Saecul. iii. c. iv. § ii. 2 ; Neander, Church His¬ 
tory (by Rose), vol. ii. p. 269, &c.; Priestley, Hist, 
of the Christian Churchy vol. i. p. 396, &c.) 

18. SiLXNTiARius (Zthsvrtdptos). Vossius (De 
Historicis Graecis , iv. 20) and some other writers 
incorrectly call him Paulus Cyrus Florus. Agathias, 
from whom what little we know of his personal 
history is derived, calls him {Hist. v. 9, p. 153, ed. 
Paris, p. 106, ed. Venice, p. 296, ed. Bonn), 
IlatiAo? Kvpoi toC QKwpov or rod Kvpov rov ♦Atf- 
pov , which may be interpreted “ Paul, the son of 
Cyrus Florus,” or more probably, “ Paul, the son 
of Cyrus, the son of Florus.” It is supposed by 
Ducange that Cyrus, the father of Paul, was the 
died ihrdrwv, w consul codicillaris, ” who wrote 
several of the Epigrammata in the Anthologia 
Graeca (vol, ii. p. 454, ed. Brunck, vol. iii. p. 159, 
ed. Jacobs). But if Jacobs is right in identifying 
the Cyrus of the Anthologia with the Cyrus of 
Panopolis, in Egypt, whose poetical talents are 
celebrated by Evagrius and Suidas [Cyrus, Chris¬ 
tians, No. 1], and who lived in the time of the 
emperors Theodosius II. and Leo I., he can hardly 
have been the father of Paulus, who belongs to the 
time of Justinian I. Ducange seems disposed to 
identify Florus, the grandfather of Paulus, with 
Florus, dvd dirdTcuv, “consul codicillaris,” men¬ 
tioned in several of the Novcllae , and in the Codex 
of Justinian; but Fabricius thinks this Florus is 
of too late a date to be the grandfather of Paul. 
That the ancestors of Paul were illustrious, and that 
he inherited great wealth, are facts mentioned by 
Agathias (ibid.), who also tells that he was chief 
of the silentiarii, or secretaries of the emperor Jus¬ 
tinian (fls raTrpwra rt\£v ivrols d/x<pl rdv /9a- 
oi\la oriyrjs iiriardrais). He wrote various poems, 
of which the following are extant: — 1 . t 'ZK(ppacris 
rov vaov rijs dyias ’Xocplas, Descriptio Magnae Ec- 
clesiae s. Sanctae Sophiae. This poem, consisting 
of 1029 verses, of which the first 134 are iambic, 
the rest hexameter, gives a clear and graphic de¬ 
scription of the superb structure which forms its 
subject, and at the second dedication of which 
(a. d. 562), after the restoration of the dome, 
which had fallen in, it was recited by its author, 
Agathias has attested {l. o.) the accuracy and com¬ 
pleteness of the description. He says, 44 If any one 
who happens to reside in some place distant from 
the city wishes to obtain a distinct notion of every 
part, as though he were there and looking at it, 
let him read what Paul the son of Cyrus, the son of 
Florus, has composed in hexameter verse.” Du¬ 
cange adds his testimony also to the accuracy and 
clearness of the description, as well as to the elegance 
of the versification. The poem was first published 
by Ducange, from a transcript belonging to Sal- 
masius, from a MS. in the Palatine Library. Du¬ 
cange corrected the text of the MS., supplied the 
smaller lacunae, and added a valuable preface and 
Latin version, and a Descriptio Ecclesiae S. Sophiae f 
by way of commentary. With this illustrative ap¬ 
paratus, the work was published in the Paris 
edition of the Corpus Historiae Byzantmae, sub¬ 
joined to the Histona of Cinnamus, fol. Paris, 1670 ; 
and was reprinted in the Venetian edition of the 
Corpus Historiae Byzantinae y with the works of 
Anna Comnena and Cinnamus, fol 1729. It was 
again published, with the text revised by Bekker, 
in the Bonn edition of the Byzantine his 
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8vo. 1837* In this last edition, beside the De- 
tcriptio of Ducange, there is given a De Aede 
Sophiana Commentarius of Bandurius, written by 
him as a commentary on the fourth book of an 
anonymous work, De Antiquitatibus CPolitanis , 
with plans and elevations of the building. The 
work of Paulus was also published by Graefe, 
8 vo. Leipzig, 1822. 2. Eic<poa<ris row dpGwvos, 
De8criptio Ambonis , consisting of 304 verses, of 
which the first twenty-nine are iambic, the rest 
hexameter. This poem is in fact a second part of the 
former, and, as the title informs us, was read after 
the first. It was not given by Ducange, or in the 
Venetian reprint. It was published by Graefe, 
and in the Bonn edition of the Byzantine writers, 
subjoined to the former work, with some various 
readings, but without any preface, version, or notes. 
3. A number of Epigrammata , eighty-three in all, 
given in the Anthohgia (vol. iii. p. 71, &c. ed. 
Brunck, vol. iv. p. 41, &c. ed. Jacobs). Among 
these is a poem, Els rot iv TlvOlots Sippa, De 
Thermis Pythiis , improperly inserted by the first 
editors of the Anthdogia , and was entitled in 
their edition, ‘H pia/xGa blperpa trpds rov j3a- 
iriAia rdv Kuivaravrlvov t6v noptpvpoyivTjTov, 
Semiiambi ad Imperatorem Consiantinum Porphy- 
rogenitum. This title led Fabricius and others to 
the conclusion that it was written by a younger 
Paul. But the title is omitted in some MSS., and 
there is reason to believe that it is erroneous, and 
that the poem is the production of the Paul of Jus¬ 
tinian's time. ( Ducange, Praef. in Paul. Silentiar.; 
Jacobs, Catalogue Poetarum Epigrammaticorum , 
subjoined to the Anthologia; Vossius, De Historicis 
Graccis, 1. c.; Oudin, Commentar. de Scripioribus 
Eceles . vol. i. col. 1439 ; Fabric. Biblioth . Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 487, vol. vii. p. 581.) 

19. Simplex, the Simple (6 air \ ods ), so called 
on account of the child-like simplicity of his character. 
He was a countryman, with a wife and family, who, 
at sixty years of age, embraced a life of religious 
solitude, in which he attained great eminence.’ His 
native country appears to have been Egypt, but the 
place of his residence is not described. His retire¬ 
ment into the desert was occasioned by his sur¬ 
prising his wife, who was exceedingly beautiful, and 
must have been much younger than himself, in the 
act of adultery with a paramour with whom she 
appears to have long carried on a criminal inter¬ 
course. Abandoning to the care of the adulterer, 
not only his guilty wife, but also his innocent 
children, according to Palladius and Socrates, he 
took his departure, after having, “ with a placid 
smile” (fyipa iiriycAdcat ), or “ a decorous 6mile” 
(7«Ad(rar <r*pv6v\ said to the adulterer, “ Well, 
well; truly it matters not to me. By Jesus ! I 
will not take her again. Go ; you have her and 
her children ; for I am going away, and shall be¬ 
come a monk.” The incident affords a curious 
illustration of the apathy which was cherished as a 
prime monastic virtue ; and offers an instance of 
what was probably in that day still rarer, monastic 
swearing, A journey of eight days brought him to 
the cell of St. Antony [Antoniur, No. 4], then in 
4he zenith of his reputation. “ What do you want ? ” 
said the saint. “To be made a monk,” was Paul’s 
answer. “Monks are not made of old men of 
sixty,” was the caustic rejoinder. But the perti¬ 
nacity of Paul overcame the opposition of Antony, 
and sustained him through the ordeal of the stern 
discipline by which Antony hoped to weary him. 
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The assiduity of Paul in the exercises of an 
ascetic life was rewarded, according to his cre¬ 
dulous biographer Palladius, with miraculous gifts, 
and “ he surpassed even his master in vexing the 
daemons, and putting them to flight” (Sozomen). 
The date of Paul’s retirement, and the time of his 
death, are not known i but an anecdote recorded 
in the Eccles. Graec . Monumenta of Cotelerius (vol. 
i. p. 351) shows that he was living at the accession 
of the emperor Constantius II., A. d. 337. (Pal¬ 
ladius, Hist. Lausiac. c. 28, in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
fol. Paris, 1654, vol. xiii. p. 941 j Sozomen, H.E. 
i. 13 ; Tillemont, Memoires y voL vii. p. 144, &c.) 

20. Sophista. [No. 22.] 

21. Sophista. the Sophist, of Lycopolis in 
Egypt, son of Besarion or Didymus, lived in the 
reign of the emperor Constantine, and wrote a 
work now lost, described by Suida9 as ‘Tirdpvrpia, 
Commentarius. (Suidas, s. v. Ilau A os Alybirrm.) 

22. Of Tyre, a sophist or rhetorician of the time 

of Hadrian. He was deputed, apparently by his 
countrymen, as their delegate to the emperor, and 
succeeded in obtaining for Tyre the rank of a me¬ 
tropolis. He wrote the following works enume¬ 
rated by Suidas, but all now lost. 1. Tix**l pyro- 
pturi, Ars JRhetorica. 2. UpoyvpvdcrpaTa, Progymr 
nasmata. 3. McAlrai, Declamationes. (Suidas, 
s.v.; Eudocia, *1 uvid,s.v.; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. vi. p. 135 ; Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs , 
vol. ii. p. 278.) [J. C. M.] 

PAULUS AEGINE'TA (ritmAos Alytv^rys), 
a celebrated Greek medical writer, of whose per¬ 
sonal history nothing is known except that he was 
bom in the island of Aegina, and that he travelled 
a good deal, visiting, among other places, Alex¬ 
andria (iv. 49, p. 526). He is sometimes called 
’I aTpo<To<pi<TTr{s (see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) and Ilepto- 
Seimfy, a word which probably means a physician 
who travelled from place to place in the exercise 
of his profession. The exact time when he lived 
is not known ; but, as he quotes Alexander Tral- 
lianus (iii. 28, 78, pp. 447, 495, vii. 5, II, 19, 
pp. 650, 660, 687), and is himself quoted by 
Yahya I bn Serhbi or Serapion (Pract. vii. 9, pp. 
73, 74, ed. Lugd. 1525), it is probable that Abd- 
1-Faraj is correct in placing him in the latter half 
of the seventh century after Christ. (Hist. Dynast. 
p. 114.) Suidas says he wrote several medical 
works, of which the principal one is still extant, 
with no exact title, but commonly called “ De Re 
Medica Libri Septem.” This work is chiefly a 
compilation from former writers; and the preface 
contains the following summary of the contents of 
each book: — “In the first book you will find 
every thing that relates to hygiene, and to the 
preservation from, and correction of, distempers 
peculiar to the various ages, seasons, temperament^ 
and so forth ; also the powers and uses of the dif¬ 
ferent articles of food, as is set forth in the chapter 
of contents. In the second is explained the whole 
doctrine of fevers, an account of certain matters 
relating to them being premised, such as excre- 
mentitious discharges, critical days, and other 
appearances, and concluding with certain symptoms 
which are the concomitants of fever. The third 
book relates to topical affections, beginning from 
the crown of the head, and descending down to 
the nails of the feet. The fourth book treats of 
those complaints which are external and exposed 
to view, and are not limited to one part of the 
body, but affect various parts. Also, of intestinal 
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worms and dracunculi. The fifth treats of the 
wounds and bites of venomous animals ; also of the 
distemper called hydrophobia, and of persons bitten 
by dogs which are mad, and by those which are 
not mad; and also of persons bitten by men. 
Afterwards it treats of deleterious substances, 
and of the preservatives from them. In the 
sixth book is contained every thing relating to 
surgery, both what relates to the fleshy parts, such 
as the extraction of weapons, and to the bones, 
which comprehends fractures and dislocations. In 
the seventh is contained an account of the pro¬ 
perties of all medicines, first of the simple, then of 
the compound, particularly of those which I had 
mentioned in the preceding six books, and more 
especially the greater, and, as it were, celebrated 
preparations ; for I did not think it proper to 
treat of all these articles promiscuously, lest it 
should occasion confusion, but so that any person 
looking for one or more of the distinguished prepar 
rations might easily find it. Towards the end are 
certain things connected with the composition of 
medicines, and of those articles which may be sub¬ 
stituted for one another, the whole concluding with 
an account of weights and measures.” (Adams’s 
Translation.) Of these books the sixth is the most 
valuable and interesting, and contains at the same 
time the most original matter. His reputation 
among the Arabians seems to have been very great, 
and it is said that he was especially consulted 
by midwives, whence he received the name of 


Al-hiwhbeliy 


or “ the Accoucheur.” 


(Abh-l-Faraj, l. c.) He is said by the Arabic 
authorities to have written a work, “ De Muli- 
erum Morbis,” and another, “ De Puerulorum 
Vivendi Ratione atque Curatione.” His great 
work* was translated into Arabic by Honain Ibn 
Ishak, commonly called Joannitius. (See J. G. 
Wenrich,Z)e Auctor. Graecor. Version, et Comment. 
Syriac. Arab. Armen, et Pers Lips. 8vo. 1842.) 
An account of the medical opinions of Paulus 
Aegineta may be found in Haller’s Biblioth. 
Chirurg. vol. i., and Biblioth. Medic. Pract. vol. i. ; 
in Sprengel’s Hist, de la Med. vol. ii. ; and espe¬ 
cially in Freind’s Hist, of Physic , vol. i. The 
Greek text has been twice published, Venet. 1528, 
fol. and Basil. 1538, fol. There are three Latin 
translations, which were published altogether nearly 
twenty times in the sixteenth century : 1. that by 
Albanus Torinus, Basil 1532, fol ; 2. that by 
J. Guinterius Andemacus, Paris. 1532, fol. ; and 3. 
that by Janus Cornarius, Basil. 1556, fol, which 
last translation is inserted by H. Stephens in his 
“Medicae Artis Principes,” Paris. 1567, fol 
Separate editions have appeared in Latin of the first, 
second, sixth, and seventh books ; and the sixth 


* This^ work is said by Abii-l-Faraj (1. c.) to 
have consisted of nine books, a statement which is 
explained by Fabricius and others, by supposing 
that the seventh book, and either the third or 
sixth, which are longer than the others, were di¬ 
vided by the Arabians into two ; but perhaps a 
more natural way of accounting for the statement 

is to consider “ nine ” a mere clerical 

error for “ seven f the two words being 

(with the exception of the diacritical points) almost 
exactly alike. 


book has also been translated into French by Pierre 
Tolet, Lyons, 1539, 12mo. The whole work has 
been translated into English by Francis Adams, of 
Banchory Teman, near Aberdeen, with a very 
copious and learned commentary, intended to fur¬ 
nish “ a complete manual of the Surgery and 
Medicine of the Ancients, with a brief but com¬ 
prehensive outline of the sciences intimately con¬ 
nected with them, especially Physiology, the 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy.” The first volume 
was published at London, 8vo, 1834, but this 
edition was never finished; of the second and 
improved edition, the first volume appeared in 
1844, the second in 1846, and the third and last 
is expected to appear in the course of the present 
year, 1847, London, 8vo, “printed for the Syden¬ 
ham Society.” (Choulant, Handb . der Bucherkunde 
fur die Aeltere Medicin.) [W. A. G.] 

PAULUS, AEMI'LIUS. The annexed stemma 
exhibits all the persons of this name descended 
from the consul of jb. c. 302. The only two sons 
that Paulus Macedonicus left were adopted into 
other gentes, and the family-name in consequence 
perished with him. It was, however, revived at a 
later period in the family of the Lepidi, who be¬ 
longed to the same gens, and was first borne by 

L. Aemilius Paulus, the brother of the triumvir ; 
but as tliis Aemilius and his descendants belonged 
to the family of the Lepidi, and not to that of the 
Pauli, they are inserted under the former head. 
[Lepidus, Nos. 16, 19, 22.] 

1. M. Aemilius L. f. Paulus, consul b. c. 302 
with M. Livius Denter, defeated near Thuriae the 
Lacedemonian Cleonymus, who was ravaging the 
coast of Italy with a Greek fleet In the follow¬ 
ing year, b, c. 301, in which year there were no 
consuls, Paulus was magister equitum to the dic¬ 
tator Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. While the 
dictator went to Rome for the purpose of renewing 
the auspices, Aemilius was defeated in battle by 
the Etruscans. (Liv. x. 1—3.) 

2. M. Aemilius M. f. L. n. Paulus, son of 
the preceding, was consul b. c. 255 with Ser. Ful- 
vius Paetinus Nobilior, about the middle of the 
first Punic war. The history of the expedition of 
these consuls to Africa, and of their shipwreck on 
their return, is given under Nobilior, No. 1. 

3. L. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Paulus, son of 
No. 2, was consul the first time, B. c. 219, with 

M. Livius Salinator. He was sent against the 
Illyrians, who had risen again in arms under De¬ 
metrius of the island of Pharos in the Adriatic. 
Paulus conquered him without any difficulty : he 
took Pharos, reduced the strong-holds of Demetrius, 
and compelled the latter to fly for refuge to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. For these servioes Paulus 
obtained a triumph on his return to Rome; but 
he was notwithstanding brought to trial along 
with his colleague M. Livius Salinator, on the 
plea that they had not fairly divided the booty 
among the soldiers. Salinator was condemned, 
and Paulus escaped with difficulty.' (Polyb. iii. 
16—19, iv. 37 ; Appian, Ittyr. 8 ; Zonar. viii. 20; 
Liv. xxii. 35.) [Demetrius, pp. 965, b., 966, a.] 

In b. c. 216 Aemilius Paulus was consul a % 
second time with * C. Terentius Varro. This was 
the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. [Han¬ 
nibal, p. 336.] The battle was fought against 
the advice of Paulus ; and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engage- 
ment, refusing to fly from the field, when a tribune 
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STEMMA AEMILIORUM PAULORUM. 

1. M. Aemilius Paulus, 

co«. b. c. 302. 

2. M. Aemilius Paulus, 

cos. b. c. 255. 

3. L. Aemilius Paulus, 

cos. b.c. 219, 216, 

Fell at Cannae. 


4. L. Aemilius Paulus Maoedonicus, 
cos. b.c. 182, 168. Died b. c. 
160. Married Papiria, daughter 
of C. Papirius Maso, cos. b. c. 


231. 

i 

Elder son, adopted by 
Q. Fabius Maximus, 
became Q. Fabius 
Maximus Aemilianus. 
[See Maximus, Fa¬ 
bius, No, 8.] 


-j 

Younger son, adopted 
by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
the son of Scipio Afri- 
canus major, became 
P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus minor. 
[Scipio.] 


Aemilia, married P. 
Cornelius Scipio Afri¬ 
canus major. [See 
Aemilia, No. 2.] 


Aemilia Prima, 
married Q. 
Aelius Tu- 
bero. 


Aemilia Secunda, 
married M. Porcius 
Cato, the son of 
M. Porcius Cato, 
the Censor. 


of the soldiers offered him his horse. The heroism 
of his death is sung by Horace (Cam. i. 12):— 

“ animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paulum superante Poeno 
Gratus insigni referam Camena.” 

(Corap. Liv, xxii. 35—49 ; Polyb. iii. 107—116.) 
Paulus was one of the Pontifices (Liv. xxiii. 21). 
He was throughout his life a staunch adherent of 
the aristocracy, and was raised to his second con¬ 
sulship by the latter party to counterbalance the 
influence of the plebeian Terentius Varro. He 
maintained all the hereditary principles of his 
party, of which we have an instance in the circum¬ 
stance related by Valerius Maximus. The senate 
always looked with suspicion upon the introduction 
of any new religious rites into the city, and ac¬ 
cordingly gave orders in the (first) consulship of 
Paulus for the destruction of the shrines of Isis 
and Serapis, which had been erected at Rome. 
But when no workman dared touch the sacred 
buildings the consul threw aside his praetexta, or 
robe of office, seized a hatchet, and broke the doors 
of one of the temples. (Val. Max. i. 3. § 3), 

4. L. Aemilius L. p. M. n. Paulus, after¬ 
wards sumamed Maoedonicus, was the son of 
No. 3, and the most distinguished member of his 
family. He was born about b.c. 230 or 229, 
since at the time of his second consulship, b. c. 168, 
he was upwards of sixty years of age. He was one 
pf the best specimens of the high Roman nobles. 
He inherited all the aristocratical prejudices of his 
father, would not condescend to court and flatter 
the people for the offices of the state, maintained 
with strictness severe discipline in the army, was 
deeply skilled in the lore of the augurs, to whose 
college he belonged, and maintained throughout 
life a pure and unspotted character, notwith¬ 
standing the temptations to which his integrity 


was exposed on his conquest of Macedonia. His 
name is first mentioned in b. c. 194, when he was 
appointed one of the three commissioners for found¬ 
ing a colony at Croton. Two years afterwards, 
b. c. 192, he was elected curule aedile with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, and possessed already so high 
a reputation that he carried his election against 
twelve competitors, all of whom are said to have 
obtained the consulship afterwards. His aedile* 
ship was distinguished for the zeal with which he 
prosecuted the pecuarii. In the following year, 
b.c. 191, he was praetor, and obtained Further 
Spain as his province, whither he went with the 
title of proconsul. Here he had to carry on war 
with the Lusitani. At first he was unsuccessful, 
being defeated near Lyco, a town of the Bastetani, 
with a loss of 6000 of his men; but he subse¬ 
quently retrieved this misfortune by gaining a 
great victory over the enemy, by which Spain was 
for a time rendered more tranquil. He returned 
to Rome in b.c. 189, and shortly afterwards be¬ 
came a candidate for the consulship. Several 
times, however, did he sue in vain for this honour 
(comp. Liv. xxxix. 32 ; Aur. Viet, de Vir. Ill . 56) ; 
and it was not till B. c. 182 that he obtained the 
consulship along with Cn. Baebius Tamphilus. In 
the following year, b. c. 181, Paulus was sent 
against the Ingauni, a Ligurian people, who pos¬ 
sessed a considerable naval power, with which they 
were in the habit of plundering the merchant- 
vessels as far as the Atlantic. These people he 
entirely subdued, razed their fortifications, and 
carried off their shipping; and in consequence of 
his success he obtained a triumph on his return to 
Rome. 

For the next thirteen years Aemilius Paulus 
lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of his time 
to the education of his children. During the latter 
part of this time Rome was at war with Perseus, 
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king of Macedonia; but as the Roman commanders 
had hitherto failed to bring the contest to a con¬ 
clusion, the people demanded a general of greater 
experience and abilities, and unanimously pressed 
Paulus to undertake the conduct of the war. At 
first he was not disposed to comply with their 
request, as he was upwards of sixty, and still 
remembered with bitterness their former rejection 
of him at the consular comitia. But he yielded at 
length to the general solicitation, and was accord¬ 
ingly elected consul a second time, B. c. 168, with 
C. Licinius Crassus. Age had not in the least 
impaired his vigour or his faculties. He arrived 
at Macedonia early in the summer of this year, 
and on the 22nd of June completely defeated the 
Macedonian monarch near Pydna. This battle de¬ 
cided the war, and Perseus shortly afterwards 
surrendered himself and was brought to Paulus, 
who treated him with great kindness and courtesy. 
A detailed account of this campaign is given under 
Perseus. Paulus remained in Macedonia during 
the greater part of the following year as proconsul, 
and in the course of b. c. 167 he made a journey 
through Greece, in which he redressed many griev¬ 
ances of which the states complained, and made 
them various presents from the royal treasury. 
On his return to Macedonia he held a court at 
Amphipolis, where he arranged the affairs of Ma¬ 
cedonia, in conjunction with ten Roman commis¬ 
sioners, whom the senate had despatched for the 
purpose, and passed sentence upon the various 
parties that had espoused the cause of Perseus. 
He concluded the business by the celebration of 
most splendid games, for which preparations had 
been making a long time previously. But before 
leaving Greece, Paulus marched into Epeirus, 
where, in accordance with a cruel command of the 
senate, he gave to his soldiers seventy towns to be 
pillaged, because they had been in alliance with 
Perseus. He then straightway proceeded to Ori- 
cum, where he embarked his troops, and crossed 
over to Italy. 

Aemilius Paulus arrived in Italy towards the 
close of b.c. 167. The booty which he brought 
with him from Macedonia, and which he paid into 
the Roman treasury, was of enormous value ; but 
the soldiers were indignant that they had obtained 
so small a share in the plunder ; and it was there¬ 
fore not without considerable opposition that he 
obtained his triumph. This triumph, which was 
celebrated at the end of November, b. c. 167* was 
the most splendid that Rome had yet seen ; it 
lasted three days, and is described at length by 
Plutarch. Before the triumphal car of Aemilius 
walked the captive monarch of Macedonia and his 
children, and behind it were his two illustrious 
sons, Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Scipio Africanus 
the younger, both of whom had been adopted into 
other families. But the glory of the conqueror 
was clouded by family misfortune. At this very 
time he lost his two younger sons j one, twelve years 
of age, died only five days before his triumph, and 
the other, fourteen years of age, three days only 
after his triumph. The loss was all the severer, 
wnce he had no other son left to carry his name 
down to posterity. 

In b. c. 164 Paulus was censor with Q. Marcias 
Philippus, and died in b.c. 160 , after a long and 
tedious illness. The fortune he left behind him was 
so small as scarcely to be sufficient to pay his wife’s 
dowry. The “ Adelphi ” of Terence was brought 
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out at the funeral games exhibited in honour of 
Aemilius Paulus. 

Aemilius Paulus was married twice. By his 
first wife, Papiria, the daughter of C. Papirius 
Maso, consul b. c. 231, he had four children, who 
are given in the preceding stemma. He after¬ 
wards divorced Papiria; and by his second wife, 
whose name is not mentioned, he had two sons, 
whose death has been mentioned above, and a 
daughter, who was a child at the time that her 
father was elected to his second consulship. [Ab- 
milia, No. 3.] (Plutarch, Life of Aemilius Pav* 
lus; Liv. xxxiv. 45, xxxv. 10,24, xxxvi. 2, xxxvii. 
46, 57, xxxix. 56, xL 25—28, 34, xiiv. 17—xlv. 
41, Epit. 46 ; Polyb. xxix.—xxxii.; Aur. Viet 
de Kir. Ill 56 j Val. Max. v. 10. § 2 ; VelL Pat 
i. 9,10 ; Orelli, Chiom. Tull, vol ii. p. 16). 

PAULUS, AVIDIE'NUS, a rhetorician men¬ 
tioned by the elder Seneca ( Controv . 17). 

PAULUS CATE'NA, one of the ministers of 
the tyranny of the court under the emperor 
Constantius II. He was a native either of His- 
pania or Dacia (comp. Amm. Marc. xiv. 5, xv. 
3), and held the office of notary. Ammianus de¬ 
scribes him as a u smooth-faced ” sycophant, who 
being sent into Britain, after the overthrow of Mag- 
nentius, treated the officers of the province with 
great cruelty, and enriched himself with their spoils. 
His cruelty provoked Martinus, pro-praefect of the 
province, whom he had accused and thrown into 
fetters, to attempt his life ; but the blow did not 
take effect. Paulus acquired his cognomen Catena, 
“ the fetter,” from the skill with which he wound 
the chains of falsehood and calumny round his 
victims. After the death of Constantius, a. d. 361, 
Paul and some other of the ministers of his cruelty 
were burnt alive by order of Julian the Apostate. 
(Amm. Marc. II. cc. and xxii. 3.) [J. C. M.] 

PAULUS, JU'LIUS, the brother of Claudius 
Civilis, who was the leader of the Batavi in their 
revolt from Rome, a.d. 69 —70. On a false 
charge of treason Julius Paulus had been pre¬ 
viously put to death by Nero’s legate, Fonteius 
Capito, in a. d. 67 or 68. (Tac. Hist. iv. 13, 32.) 
[Civilis.] 

PAULUS, JU'LIUS, one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the Roman jurists, has been supposed, 
without any good reason, to be of Greek origin, 
and from a Phoenician town. Others conjecture 
that he was a native of Patavium (Padua), because 
there is a statue there, with an inscription* Paulus ; 
but the statue and inscription may refer to another 
Paulus (Gellius, v. 4, xix. 7). Paulus was in the 
auditorium of Papinian (Dig. 29. tit. 2. s. 97; 49. 
tit. 14. s. 50), and consequently was acting as a 
jurist in the joint reigns of Septimius Severus and 
Antoninus Caracalla, and also during the reign of 
Caracalla. Paulus was exiled by Elagabalus, but 
he was recalled by Alexander Severus when he 
became emperor, and was made a member of his 
consilium (Aurel. Viet. De Cues. xxiv. ; Lamprid. 
Alex. 25). Paulus also held the office of prae- 
fectus praetorio: he survived his contemporary 
Ulpi&n. In two passages of the Digest which have 
been already referred to, Paulus (Libro tertio De- 
cretorum) speaks of two cases in which he gave an 
opinion contrary to Papinian, but the emperor 
decided according to Papinian's opinion. 

Paulus was perhaps the most fertile of all the 
Roman law writers, and there is more excerpted 
from him in the Digest than from any other juris!* 
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except Ulpian, It is said that there are 2462 ex¬ 
cerpts from Ulpian, in the Digest, and 2083 from 
Paulus, or 2080, according to Puchta ( Cursus, &c. 
vol. i. p. 458), which make about one sixth of the 
whole Digest. The excerpts from Paulus and 
Ulpian together make about one half of the Digest. 
Cenridius Scaevola, Paulus, and Ulpian, are named 
by Modestinus (Dig. 27. tit. 2. s. 13. § 2), who was 

iL ‘'- -"jurists, t&v vofxiKwv Kopv<paiovs: 

Panlus is honoured by Gordian with the title “pru- 
dentissimua” (Cod. 5. tit. 4. s. 6). It has been 
objected to him that his style is too condensed, and 
that he is sometimes obscure ; but his style is as 
good as that of other writers of the period, though 
not so easy as that of Ulpian. Some writers have 
discovered something of Grecism in him, which is 
made an argument in favour of his Greek origin. 
The writings, like those of all the Roman jurists 
who are known to us only by excerpts, require a 
careful study, as we have the fragments detached 
from their context. 

Paulus commented on Javolenus, Labeo, Salvius 
Julianus, C. Scaevola, and Papinian. He is cited 
by Macer and Modestinus. 

The writings of Paulus mentioned in the Flo¬ 
rentine Index are the following ; from some of 
which there is only a single excerpt or a few, and 
from some not one in the Digest. 1. His great 
work. Ad Edictum, in 80 books. 2. Quaestiones, 
in 26 books ; both these works are commented on 
by Cujacius (Op. tom. v.). 3. Responsa , in 23 

books. 4. Brevia , in 23 books. 5. Ad Plautium , in 
18 books. 6. Libri ad Sabinum , in 16 books. 7. Ad 
Leges Jui. et Pap., in 10 books. 8. Regularia, 
in 7 books, and 9. Liber Singularis Regularium , 
both of which are excerpted in the Digest: the 
Index also mentions Regularium $i€\iov sV. 10. Sen- 
tentiae sive Facta , in 6 books, but there is no ex- 
cerpt'in the Digest; and this work is conjectured 
to be the same as the Sex Libri Imperialium Sen - 
tentiarum , which are mentioned afterwards in this 
article. 11. Sententiar. Libri quinque, dedicated to 
his son: this work was used in the Visigoth col¬ 
lection called the Breviariura, where it is divided 
into titles, and called Sententiae Receptae, a name 
which may have been given to it on account of its 
importance, and in consequence of the sanction of 
Constantine and Valentinian. 12. Ad Vitellium, 
in 4 books. 13. Ad Neratium , in 4 books. 14. Fi- 
deicommissa , in 3 books. 15. Decretorum Libri I IT., 
of which it is conjectured that the Decretorum 
Libri sex, or Imperialium Senlentiarum in Cognir 
tionibus prolatarum Libri sex, or Sententiae sive De- 
creta , may be a second edition. 16. De Adulteriis, 
in 3 books. 17. Libri tree Manualium. 18. In- 
stitutiones, in 2 books, from which there is a frag¬ 
ment in Boethius, Ad Ciceronis Topica , lib. 2 (ad 
c. 4). 19. De Officio Proconsidis , in 2 books. 

20. Ad Legem Aeliam Sentiam, in 3 books. 21. Ad 
Legem Juliam , in two books: there is only a single 
excerpt in the Digest (48. tit. 9. s. 15). 22. De 
Jure Fisci , in 2 books: there is only one excerpt 
from this work (Dig. 34. tit. 9. 8. 5). 23. Regu¬ 

larium Liber Singularis, which has been already re¬ 
ferred to. 24. De Censibus , in 2 books, written in 
the time of Elagabalus (Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 8). 

All the following treatises were in single books: 
—1. De Poenis Paganorum. 2. De Poenis MM* 
turn. 3. De Poenis omnium Legum. 4. De Usuris . 
5. De Gradibm et Affintim: Cujacius (Op. tom. 
iii* Observ. vi. c. 40) says that w a person worthy 
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of credit, into whose hands this book had come 
entire, had affirmed that this work was almost en¬ 
tirely given in the 10th fragment De Oradibus n 
(Dig. 38. tit. 10); which fact, if true, Bhows that 
many of these single treatises were no more than 
chapters. 6. De Jure Codicillorum. 7. De Ex- 
cusationibus Tutelarum ( Vat. Frag. § 246). 8. Ad 
Regulam Catonianam. 9. Ad Set . Orfitianum. 
10. Ad Set. Tertidlianum. 11. Ad Set. Silaniur 
num . 12. Ad Set. VeUeianum. 13. Ad Set. Libo- 
nianum, seu Claudianum; thuB it stands in 
the Index. 14. De Officio Praefecti Vigilum . 
15. De Officio Praefecti Urbi. 16. De Officio 
Praetoris Tutelaris: there is no excerpt from this 
work in the Digest, but there are two excerpts 
in the Fragmenta Vaticana, §§ 244, 245. 17. De 

extraordinanis Oriminibus: there is no excerpt in 
the Digest. 18. Hypothecaria , which should be 
Ad Hypothecariam Formulam: there is no excerpt 
in the Digest. 19. Ad Municipalem: there is no 
excerpt in the Digest, hut there is an excerpt in 
the Fragmenta Vaticana , § 237, the commence¬ 
ment of which is also in the Digest (27. tit. 1. 
s. 46. § 1), but it is cited from the Liber de Cog - 
nitionibus; there is also another excerpt in the 
Fragmenta Vaticana, § 243. 20. De Publicis 

Judiciis. 21. De Inofficioso Testaniento. 22. De 
Sepiemviralibus Judiciis , which, as has been sug¬ 
gested by Gronovius, 'should doubtless be De 
Centumviralihus Judiciis. 23. De Jure Sin - 
gulari. 24. De Secundis Tabulis. 25. Ad Ora - 
tionem D. Seven. 26. Ad Orationem D. Marci. 
27. Ad Legem Velleiam: there is no excerpt in 
the Digest 28. Ad Legem Cinciam . 29. Ad 
Legem Falcidiam. 30. De tacito Fideicommisso. 
31. De Portionibus quae Liberia Damnatorum 
conceduntur. 32. De Juris et Facti Ignorantia. 
33. De Adulteriis (Dig. 48. tit. 16. s. 16) ; 
yet there are excerpts from the Tres Libri de 
Adulteriis, which lead to the inference that there 
may be some error as to the Liber Singularis de 
Adulteriis. 34. De Instructoet Instrumento. 35. De 
Appellationibus: there is no excerpt from this work 
in the Digest. 36. De Jure Libellorum. 37. De 
Testamentis , by which is intended the Lilter de 
Forma Testamenti (Dig. 32. s. 98). 38. De Jure 

Patronatus. 39. De Jure Palronatus quod ex Lege 
Julia et Papia venit. 40. De Actionibus. 41. De 
Concurrentibus Actionibus. 42. De Intercessionibus 
Feminarum ; which is conjectured by Zimmern to 
be the same as the Ad Set. VeUeianum. 43. De 
Donationibus •inter Virum el Uxorem. 44. De 
Legtbus. 45. De Legitimis Hereditatibus: there 
are no excerpts from the three last works in the 
Digest. 46. De Libertatibus dandis. 47. De 
Senatuc Consultis. 

The Index does not contain the following works, 
unless, as Zimmern remarks, they ought to stand 
in place of some of the works which are named in 
the Index, and from which there are no excerpts ;— 
1. Libri ad Edictum Aedil. Ourul. 2. The excerpts 
from Alfenus and Labeo. 3. Libri de Officio Con¬ 
sults. 4. And the following Libri Stngulares: De 
Liberali Causa,De Articulis Liberalis Causae (which 
seems to be the same work), De Assignations Liber- 
torum, De Conceptions Formularum , De Dotis Re¬ 
petitions, Ad Legem Fusiam Caniniam , De Cfficiis 
Assessorum, Ad Set. TurpiUianum, De Variie Leo- 
tionibus, and De Cognitionibus ; and the notes to 
Julian, Papinian, and Scaevola, which last,however, 
are merely cited. There is also a passage in the 
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Fragmenta Vaticana , § 247, from the Lib. L Edi - 
iionis secundae de Jurisdtctione singular*. 

The enumeration of the works of Paulus is not 
made merely for the sake of completeness. To 
those who are conversant with the matter of juris¬ 
prudence it shows his wonderful fertility and the 
great variety of subjects on which he was employed. 
Cujacius has devoted to. the Libri ad Edictum and 
the Quaesiiones of Paulus the whole of the fifth vo¬ 
lume of his works (ed. Neap. 1758), except a few 
pages, which are upon the Differentiae of Modes- 
tinus. The sixth volume of the same edition con¬ 
tains the Recitationes Solemnes of Cujacius (a. d. 
1588) on the Responsa of Paulus. The first 
volume of Cujacius contains the Interpretationes in 
Julii Pauli Receptarum Sententiarum Libros quin - 
que. The industry of Paulus must have been un¬ 
remitting, and the extent of his legal learning is 
proved by the variety of his labours. Perhaps no 
legal writer, ancient or modem, has handled so 
many subjects, if we except his great commentator, 
(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsultorum ; Cujacius, Op. 
ed. Neapol. 1758 ; Zimmem, Gesckichte des Romis- 
chen PrivatrcchtS) 367, &c.; Paulus, Re.ce.ptae Sen- 
tcntiae cum Interpretaiione Visiyolthorum , ed. L. 
Arndts, Bonn, 1833.) [G. L ] 

PAULUS, PASSIE'NUS, a contemporary and 
friend of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished 
Roman eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac and 
lyric poems. He belonged to the same municipium 
(Mevania in Umbria) as Propertius, whom he 
numbered among his ancestors. Pliny bestows the 
most unbounded praises upon the character, life, 
and poems of Passienus. An anecdote which 
Pliny relates respecting the jurist Javolenus Priscus 
and Passienus Paulus has given rise to much dis¬ 
cussion, of which some account will be found under 
Javolenus. (Plin. Ep. vi. 15, vii. 6, ix. 22.) 

PAULUS, SE'RGIUS. 1. Sergius Paulus, 
proconsul (dvQviraros) of Cyprus, whom the Apostle 
Paul converted to Christianity (Acts, xiii. 7). He 
is not mentioned by any other writer ; but he may 
have been the father of the Sergius next mentioned. 

2. L. Sergius Paulus, one of the consuls 
suffecti in a. d. 94 (Fasti). 

3. L. Sergius Paulus, consul a. d. 168 with 
L. Venuleius Apronianus, in the reign of M. Au¬ 
relius (Fasti). 

PAULUS, L. VE'TTIUS, consul suffectus 
a. d. 81 with T. Junius Montanus (Fasti). 

PAVOR, that is, Fear or Terror, was, together 
with Pallor or Paleness, a companion of Mars 
among the Romans. Their worship was believed 
to have been instituted by Tullus Hostilius during 
a plague, or at a critical moment in a battle. Their 
worship was attended to by Salii, called Pallorii 
and Pavorii. (Liv. i. 27 ; Aug. De Civ. Dei, iv. 
15, 23 ; Stat. Theb. iii. 425 j Val. Flacc. iii. 89 ; 
Claudian. in Rufin, i. 344.) [L. S.] 

PAUSA'NIAS, historical. 1. A Spartan of 
the Agid branch of the royal family, the son of 
Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas (Thuc. i. 94 ; 
•Herod, ix. 10). His mother’s name was Alcathea 
or Alcithea (Schol. ad Thuc. i. 134 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Equit. 1. 84 ; Suidas calls her *A7x^ a » 
Polyaen. viia. 61, Theano). Several writers (Arist, 
PolU. v. 1. § 5, vii. 13. § 13 ; Plut. Consol, ad 
Apollon, p. 182 \ Bern, in Neaer. § 97, p. 1378, 
ed. Reiske \ Suidas, s. v. lloo<ravfcu, &c.) incor¬ 
rectly call him king (Pans, iii 4. § 9); he only 
succeeded his father Cleombrotus in the guardian- 
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ship of his cousin Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, 
for whom he exercised the functions of royalty 
from b. c. 479 to the period of his death (Thuc. i. 
94, 132 ; Herod, ix. 10). In B.C. 479, when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for aid 
against the Persians, the Spartans, after some delay 
(on the motives for which Bishop Thirl wall, Hist, 
of Greece , vol. ii. p. 327, &c., has thrown consi¬ 
derable light), sent a body of five thousand Spar¬ 
tans, each attended hy seven Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. From Herodotus (ix. 53) 
it appears that Euryanax, the son of Dorieus, was 
associated with him as commander. At the Isth¬ 
mus Pausanias was joined by the other Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies, and at Eleusis by the Athenians, 
and forthwith took the command of the combined 
forces (Thuc. i. 130 ; Herod, viii. 3 ; Paus. iii. 14. 

§ 1 ; the words ifyepovia and ijyrfadcu imply this), 
the other Greek generals forming a sort of council 
of war (Herod, ix. 50). The allied forces then 
crossed Cithaeron, and at Ery thrae Pausanias halted 
and formed his line on the skirts of the mountain, 
his forces amounting to nearly 110,000 men. Here 
they were assailed by the Persian cavalry under 
Masistius, who were repulsed after the Athenians 
had reinforced the Megareans, who were being 
hard pressed [Olympiodorus], and Masistius had 
fallen. For the purpose of being bfetter supplied 
with water, Pausanias now descended into the 
territory of Plataeae, and posted his army on 
the banks of a small stream, which Herodotus 
calls the Asopus, and which was probably one 
of its tributaries. Mardonius drew up his forces 
on the opposite bank of the stream. After a 
delay of ten days, during which the armies were 
kept inactive by the unfavourable reports of the 
soothsayers, Mardonius resolved to attack the 
Greeks. Information of his intention was con¬ 
veyed by night to the Greeks by Alexander of 
Macedon. Accordingly, the next day the Persian 
cavalry made a vigorous attack upon the Greeks, 
and gained possession of the Gargaphian spring, on 
which the Greeks depended for their supply of 
water ; and as there seemed no likelihood of a 
general engagement that day, Pausanias, with the 
concurrence of the allied generals, resolved to re¬ 
move nearer to Plataeae. This was done in the 
course of the ensuing night. On the following day 
the great battle of Plataeae took place. The 
Persian forces were speedily routed and their 
camp stormed, where a terrible carnage ensued. 
The Spartans were judged to have fought most 
bravely in the battle, and among them, according 
to Diodorus (xi. 33), Pausanias was selected as 
having acquitted himself most valiantly. But He¬ 
rodotus makes no mention of his name in this con¬ 
nection. An Aeginetan urged Pausanias to revenge 
the mutilation of Leonidas, by impaling the corpse 
of Mardonius ; an advice which Pausanias rejected 
with abhorrence. Pausanias gave directions that 
all the spoil should be left to be collected by the 
Helots. Ten samples of all that was most valuable 
in this booty were presented to Pausanias. Hero¬ 
dotus has preserved a story, that, to exhibit the 
contrast between their modes of living, Pausanias 
ordered the Persian slaves to prepare a banquet 
similar to what they commonly prepared for Mar¬ 
donius, and then directed his Helots to place by 
the side of it a Laconian dinner; and, laughing, 
bade the Greek generals observe the folly of the 
leader of the Medes, who, while able to live in such 
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style, had come to rob the Greeks of their scanty 

stores. (Herod, ix. 10—85 ; Diod. xi. 29— 

38 .) 

As to the generalship of Pausanias in this action, 
Bishop Thirl wall remarks {Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 852): “ Whether Pausanias committed any 
considerable faults as a general, is a question still 
more open to controversy than similar cases in 
modem warfare. But at least it seems clear that 
he followed, and did not direct or control events, 
and that he was for a time on the brink of ruin, 
from which he was delivered more by the rashness 
of the enemy than by his own prudence. In the 
critical moment, however, he displayed the firmness, 
and if, as appears manifest, the soothsayer was his 
instrument, the ability of a commander equal to 
the juncture.” 

Immediately after the battle a formal confederacy 
was entered into, on the proposition of Aristeides 
(Plut. Arist. 21). The contingents which the 
allies were to maintain for carrying on the war 
against the barbarians, were fixed ; deputies were 
to be sent from all the states of Greece every year 
to Plataeae, to deliberate on their common interests, 
and celebrate the anniversary of the battle ; and 
every fifth year a festival, to be called the Feast 
of Liberty, was to be celebrated at Plataeae, the in¬ 
habitants of which place were declared inviolable 
and independent It is this treaty which Thucy¬ 
dides calls tcIs iraXaidy flawravlov (xsrd rdv MiJ- 
dov arrov^is (Thuc. iii. 68, comp. ii. 71). Before 
the Greek forces withdrew, Pausanias led them to 
attack Thebes, and demanded the surrender of those 
who had been traitors to the cause of Greece. After 
a siege of twenty days, Timagenidas and Attaginus, 
who had been the leaders of the Median party, 
consented to be delivered up. The latter, however, 
made his escape. Pausanias dismissed his family 
unharmed ; but the rest who were delivered up he 
had conveyed to Corinth and put to death there 
without any form of trial—“ the first indication 
that appears of his imperious character” (Herod, ix. 
88 ; Diod. xi. 33). It was speedily followed by 
another. On the tripod dedicated by the Greeks 
at Delphi from the spoil taken from the Medea he 
had the following inscription engraved : 

'EW-fivuv dpxvyos irrt\ arparbv <2>Ae <re Mn&w, 
Xlavaavlas Golfy/xrrjfi dWflipcc rd5e. 

The inscription was afterwards obliterated by 
the Lacedaemonians, and the names of the states 
which joined in effecting the overthrow of the bar¬ 
barian substituted (Thuc. i. 132; Dem. in Neaeram , 
1378, ed. Reiske; Com. Nepos, Paus. 1; 
erod. viii. 82). Simonides, with whom Pau¬ 
sanias seems to have been on terms of intimacy 
(Aelian, Var. Hist . ix. 41), was the composer of 
the elegy. (Paus. iii. 8. § 2.) 

In B. c. 477 (see the discussion by Clinton On 
the Athenian Empire , Fasti Hellen. vol ii. p. 248, 
dec.) the confederate Greeks sent out a fleet under 
the command of Pausanias, to follow up their 
success by driving the Persians completely out of 
Europe and the islands. Cyprus was first attacked, 
and the greater part of it subdued. From Cyprus 
Pausanias sailed to Byzantium, and captured the 
city (Thuc. i. 94), It was probably as a memorial 
of this conquest that he dedicated to Poseidon in a 
temple On the Thracian Bosporus, at a place called 
Exampaeus, the bowl mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
81), ine inscription on which is preserved by Atne- 
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naeus (xii. 9, p. 536, a.b.). It does not distinctly 
appear what could have induced Justin‘(fx. 1) to 
call Pausanias the founder of Byzantium (a state¬ 
ment which is repeated by Isidores, Origines , xv. 
1. § 42); though if, as Justin says, Pausanias held 
possession of the city for seven years, he may have 
had opportunities for effecting such alterations in 
the city and the government as nearly to have re¬ 
modelled both, and the honours usually accorded to 
founders may have been conferred on him by the 
Byzantines. 

The capture of Byzantium afforded Pausanias 
an opportunity for commencing the execution of 
the design which he had apparently formed even 
before leaving Greece. Dazzled by his success and 
reputation, his station as a Spartan citizen had 
become too restricted for his ambition. His po¬ 
sition as regent was one which must terminate 
when the king became of age. As a tyrant over, 
not Sparta merely, but the whole of Greece 
(i(pi€/u€t/09 ‘EWriviKYjs dpxus, Thuc. i. 128), sup¬ 
ported by the power of the Persian king, he hoped 
that the reward of his treachery to Greece would 
be ample enough to satisfy his overweening pride 
and arrogance. 

Among the prisoners taken at Byzantium were 
some Persians connected with the royal family. 
These Pausanias, by the aid of Gongylus, whom 
he had made governor of Byzantium, sent to the 
king without the knowledge of the other allies, 
giving out that they had made their escape. Gon¬ 
gylus escorted them, and was the bearer of a letter 
from Pausanias to the king, in which the former 
offered to bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under 
his power, and proposed to marry his daughter 
(Herodotus, v. 32. mentions that he had proposed 
to marry the daughter of Megabates). He at the 
same time requested Xerxes to send some trusty 
person to the coast to treat with him. Xerxes 
sent Artabazus with a letter thanking Pausanias 
for the release of the prisoners, and offering him 
whatever amount of troops and money he required 
for accomplishing his designs. (According to Plu¬ 
tarch, ParaM. 10, he actually received 500 talents 
of gold from the king.) Pausanias now set no 
bounds to his arrogant and domineering temper. 
He treated the allies with harshness and injustice, 
made himself difficult of access, and conducted 
himself so angrily and violently towards all alike, 
that no one could come near him; and with a 
rashness that even exceeded his arrogance* as¬ 
sumed the dress and state of a Persian satrap, and 
even journeyed through Thrace with a guard of 
Persians and Egyptians. The allies were so dis¬ 
gusted by this conduct, especially as contrasted 
with that of Cimon and Aristeides, that they all, 
except the Peloponnesians and Aeginetans, volun¬ 
tarily offered to transfer to the Athenians that pre¬ 
eminence of rank which Sparta had hitherto en¬ 
joyed. In this way the Athenian confederacy 
first took its rise. Reports of the conduct and 
designs of Pausanias reached Sparta, and he was 
recalled; and as the allies refused to obey Dorcis,' 
who was sent in his place, the Spartans declined 
to take any farther share in the operations against 
the Persians. Pausanias, on reaching Sparta, was 
put upon his trial, and convicted of various offences 
against individuals; but the evidence respecting 
his meditated treachery and Medism was not yet 
thought sufficiently strong. He however, without 
the orders of the ephors, sailed in a vessel of Her- 
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mlone> M though with the intention of taking was removed and buried at the spot where he 
part in 4he war, and, returning to Byzantium, died ; and to atone to the goddess for the loss of 
which was still in the hands of Gongylus, re- her Buppliant, two brazen statueB were dedicated 
newed his treasonable intrigues. According to in her temple. (Thuc. i. 94, 95, 128—134 ; Diod. 
Plutarch ( Cimon , c. 6 ; comp. Moral, . p. 555, b.), xi. 44, 45 ; Nepos, Paus. 5 ; Suidas, ». v. Ilawr.; 
the immediate occasion of his expulsion from the Polyaen. viii. 51.) According to Plutarch (de 
city was an atrocious injury offered to a family of sera numinum Vindicta , p. 560), an oracle directed 
distinction in Byzantium, which ended in the the Spartans to propitiate the soul of Pausanias, 
tragical death of the victim of his lust and cruelty, for which purpose they brought necromancers from 
at which the allies were so incensed, that they Italy. As to the date of the death of Pausanias, 
called upon the Athenians to expel him. He did we only know that it must have been later than 
not return to Sparta, but went to Colonae in the a a 471, when Themistocles was banished, for 
Troas, where he again entered into communication Themistocles was living in Argos at the time when 
with the Persians. Having received an impera- Pausanias communicated to him his plans (Plut. 
tive recal to Sparta, and not thinking his plans Themist . p. 123), and before B. c. 466, when The- 
sufficiently matured to enable him to bid defiance mistocles took refuge in Asia. The accounts of 
to the ephors, he returned at their command, and the death of Pausanias given by Nepos, Aelian, 
on his arrival was thrown into prison. He was, and others, differ, and are doubtless erroneous, in 
however, soon set at liberty ; and, trusting to the some particulars. 

influence of money, offered himself for trial. Still all Pausanias left three sons behind him, Pleisto- 
the suspicious circumstances which were collected anax (afterwards king; Thuc. i. 107,114), Cleo- 
and compared with respect to his present and pre- menes (Thuc. iii. 26), and Aristocles (Thuc. 
vious breaches of established customs did not seem r . 16). From a notice in Plutarch (. ApoplUh . p. 
sufficient to warrant the ephors in proceeding to ex- 230, c.) it has been concluded that on one occasion 
tremities with a man of his rank. But even after Pausanias was a victor at the Olympic games, 
this second escape PauBanias could not rest. He But the passage may refer merely to his success at 
opened an intrigue with the Helots (comp. Arist. Plataeae, having been publicly announced by way 
Polit. v. 1, 7), promising them freedom and the of honour at the games. 

rights of citizenship, if they would rise and over- The character and history of Pausanias furnish a 
throw the government. But even when these de- remarkable exemplification pf some of the leading 
signs were betrayed by some of the Helots, the features and faults of the Spartan character and 
ephors were still reluctant to act upon this inform- constitution. His pride and arrogance were not 
ation. Accident, however, soon furnished them very different either in kind or in degree from that 
with decisive evidence. Pausanias was still carry- commonly exhibited by his countrymen. The 
ing on his intrigues with Persia. A man named selfish ambition which appears in him as an indi- 
Argilius, who was charged with a letter to Arta- vidual Spartan appears as characteristic of the 
bazus, having his suspicions awakened by noticing national policy of Sparta throughout her whole 
that none of those sent previously on similar er- history ; nor did Sparta usually show herself more 
rands had returned, counterfeited the seal of Pau- scrupulous in the choice of means for attaining her 
sanias and opened the letter, in which he found ends than Pausanias. Sparta never exhibited any 
directions for his own death. He carried the remarkable fidelity to the cause of Greece, except 
letter to the ephors, and, in accordance with a plan when identical with her own immediate interests j 
suggested by himself, took refuge in the temple of and at a subsequent period of her history appears 
Poseidon at Taenarus, in a hut which he divided with the aid of Persia in a position that bears 
by a partition, behind which he placed some of the considerable analogy to that which Pausanias de- 
ephors. Pausanias, as he expected, came to in- signed to occupy. If these characteristics appear 
quire the reason of his placing himself here as a in Pausanias in greater degree, their exaggeration 
suppliant. Argilius reproached him with his un- was but a natural result of the influence of that 
grateful disregard of his past services, and con- position in which he was placed, so calculated to 
trived that the ephors should hear from the lips foster and stimulate ambition, and so little likely 
of Pausanias himself the admission of his various ultimately to supply it with a fair field for legiti- 
intrigues with the barbarian. Upon this the mate exertion. 

ephors prepared to arrest him in the street as he 2. Son of Pleistoanax, and grandson of the pre- 
retumed to Sparta. But, warned by a friendly ceding. He succeeded to the throne on the 
signal from one of the ephors, and guessing from banishment of his father (b. c. 444), being placed 
the looks of another the purpose for which they under the guardianship of his uncle Cleomenes. 
were coming, he fled and took refuge in the temple He accompanied the latter, at the head of the 
of Athene Chalcioecus, establishing himself for Lacedaemonian army, in the invasion of Attica, 
shelter in a building attached to the temple. The b. c. 427. (Thuc. iii. 26.) We next hear of 
ephors, having watched for a time when he was him in b. c. 403, when Lysander, with a large * 
inside, intercepted him, stripped off the roof, and body of troops, was blockading Thrasybulus and 
proceeded to build up the door ; the aged mother his partisans in Peiraeus. The king, the ephors, 
of Pausanias being said to have been among the and many of the leading men in Sparta, being 
first who laid a stone for this purpose. When he jealous of the increasing influence of Lysander, a 
was on the point of expiring, the ephors took him plan was concerted for baffling his designs. Pau- 
out lest his death should pollute the sanctuary, sanias was sent at the head of an army into Attica* 
He died as Soon as he got outside. It was at first professedly to assist Lysander, but in reality to 
proposed to cast his body into the Caeadas ; hut counteract his plans. He accordingly encamped 
that proposal was overruled, and he was buried in near Peiraeeus. The besieged, not knowing bis 
the neighbourhood of the temple. Subsequently, intentions, attacked him as he was ostensibly te- 
by the direction of She Delphic oracle, his body committing the ground to make preparati ons for a 
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circumvallation. He defeated the assailants with 
some slaughter, but did not follow up his victory, 
and secretly sent a message to the besieged. At 
his suggestion a deputation was sent by them to 
himself and the ephors, an armistice was concluded 
with the exiles, and their deputies were sent to 
Sparta to plead their cause. The result was, that 
fifteen commissioners were appointed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Pausanias, to settle the differences of the 
two Athenian parties. An amnesty was published, 
including all but the thirty tyrants, the Eleven, 
and the Ten who had been governors of Peiraeeus. 
Pausanias then disbanded his forces (Xen. Hellen. 
ii. 4. § 28—39 ; Paus. iii. 5. § 1 ; Plut. Lysand. 
c. 21). On his return to Sparta, however, the 
opposite party brought him to trial before a court 
consisting of the gerontes, the ephors, and the 
other king Agis. Fourteen of the gerontes, with 
king Agis, voted for his condemnation ; the rest 
acquitted him. (Paus. iii. 5. § 2.) 

In b. c. 395, when hostilities broke out between 
Phocia and Thebes, and the former applied to 
Sparta, war was decreed against Thebes, and 
Lysander was sent into Phocis, to raise all the 
forces he could in that quarter. Pausanias was to 
join him on an appointed day with the Pelopon¬ 
nesian troops. These collected so slowly, that 
when Lysander with the troops which he had 
raised reached Haliartus, Pausanias had not ar¬ 
rived. A battle ensued under the walls of Haliar¬ 
tus, in which Lysander was slain. Next day 
Pausanias reached the spot, but the arrival of an 
Athenian army rendered him unwilling to engage. 
A council of war was held, in which it was de¬ 
cided that application should be made for permis¬ 
sion to carry away the dead bodies of those who 
had been slain in the late engagement. This was 
only granted on condition that Pausanias should 
withdraw his forces from Boeotia; and these terms 
were accepted. On his return to Sparta, Pau- 
sanias was impeached, and, besides his conduct on 
this last occasion, his leniency to Thrasybulus and 
his party at Peiraeeus was again brought up 
against him; and Pausanias, seeing that a fair 
trial was not to be hoped for, went into voluntary 
exile, and was condemned to death. He sought 
shelter in the sanctuary of Athene Alea at Tegea, 
and was Btill living here in b. c. 385, when 
Mantinea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, who 
succeeded him on the throne. Pausanias, who 
had friendly relations with the leading men of 
Mantinea, interceded with his son on behalf of the 
city. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 6. § 17—25, v. 2. § 3— 
6; Pans. iii. 6. § 3—7 *, Plut. Lysand. c. 31.) Diodo¬ 
rus (xiv. 17) erroneously substitutes Pausanias for 
Agis in connection with the quarrel between the 
Lajcedaemonlans anil 

3. An Athenian of the Deme Cerameis, cele¬ 
brated for his amorous propensities towards those 
* of his own sex, and for his attachment to the poet 
Agathon. Both Plato (Cbnvivium, p. 176, a., 
180, c.; comp. Protag. p. 315, d.) and Xenophon 
( Convivium, 8. § 32) introduce him. It has been 
supposed that Pausanias was the author of a se¬ 
parate erotic treatise; but Atbenaeus (v. p. 216) 
affirms that-no treatise of the kind existed. 

4, A son or brother of Derdas. (SchoL ad 
Thmo. h 61.) He appears among the antagonists 
of king Perdiccas. 

5. King of Macedonia, the son and successor of 
Aeropus. Ho was assassinated in the year of his 
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accession by Amyntas II., b. c. 394. (Diod. xir, 
82, 84.) 



COIN OP PAUSANIAS, KINO OP MACEDONIA? 

6. A pretender to the throne of Macedonia, 
According to the scholiast on Aeschines (p.754, 
ed. Reiske), he belonged to the royal family. He 
made his appearance in B. c. 368, after Alexander 
II., the son of Amyntas II., had been assassinated 
by Ptolemaeus; and, being supported by numerous 
adherents, gained possession of several towns. Eu- 
rydice, the widow of Amyntas, sent to request the 
aid of the Athenian general, Iphicrates, who ex¬ 
pelled Pausanias from the kingdom. (Aeschines, 
de falsa Leg. c. 23, p. 31, ed. Steph.; Corn. Nepos, 
Iphicr. c. 3.) 

7. A Macedonian youth of distinguished family, 
from the province of Orestis. He was one of the 
body-guard of king Philip, who, on account of his 
beauty, was much attached to him. Perceiving 
himself in danger of being supplanted in the affec¬ 
tion of Philip by a rival also called Pausanias, he, 
in the most opprobrious manner, assailed the latter, 
who complained to his friend Attalus, and soon 
after perished in battle with the Illyrians. Attalus 
contrived to take the most odious revenge on Pau¬ 
sanias, who complained of the outrage to Philip. 
But, apparently on account of his relationship to 
Attalus, and because he needed his services, Philip 
declined to inflict any punishment on Attalus. Pau¬ 
sanias accordingly directed his vengeance against 
Philip himself. An opportunity presented itself at 
the festival held by Philip at Aegae, as, in a mag¬ 
nificent procession, Philip approached, having di¬ 
rected his guards to keep at a distance, as though 
on such an occasion he had no need of them. Pau¬ 
sanias ruBhed forwards from the crowd, and, draw¬ 
ing a large Celtic sword from beneath his dress, 
plunged it into the king’s side. The murderer 
forthwith rushed towards the gates of the town, 
where horses were ready for him. He was, how¬ 
ever, closely pursued by some officers of the king’s 
guard, and, having stumbled and fallen, was de¬ 
spatched by them on the spot. Suspicion rested 
on Olympias and Alexander of having been privy 
to the deed. According to Justin, it was Olympias 
who provided the horses for the flight of Pausanias ; 
and when his corpse was crucified she placed a 
crown of gold upon the head, caused the body to 
be burnt over the remains of her husband, and 
erected a monument to him in the same place, and 
even instituted yearly rites in memory of him. 
The sword with which he had assassinated the 
king she dedicated to Apollo. The suspicion with 

1M *- j totally unfounded. 

ere was likewise a story that Pautanias, while 
meditating revenge, having asked the sophist Her- 
mocrates which was the shortest way to fiune, the 
Utter replied, that it was by killing the man who 
had performed the greatest achievement* These 
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occurrences took place m b. c. 336. (Diod. xvi. 
93, 94 ; Justin, ix. 6, 7 ; Plut. Alex, c. 9, 10.) ' 

8. An officer in the service of Alexander. On 
the capture of Sardes he was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the citadel. (Arrian, i. 17* § 6.) 

9. A native of Thessaly, with whom the cele¬ 
brated Lai's fell in love. [Lais.] 

10. According to some accounts (Paus. ii. 33. 

§ 4), the assassinator of Harpalus [Harpalus], 
was a man named Pausamas. [C. P. M.] 

PAUSA'NIAS (nawraplas), the author of the 
*EAAd6or Tlepi-nyriais* has been supposed to be a 
native of Lydia. The passage in which this 
opinion is founded is in his own work (v. 13. § 7). 
The time when he travelled and lived is fixed 
approximately by various passages. The latest 
Roman emperors whom he mentions are Antoninus 
Pius, whom he calls the former Antoninus (viii. 
43. §1), and his successor Marcus Antoninus, 
whom he calls the second Antoninus (viii. 43. 

§ 6). He alludes to Antoninus leaving Marcus 
for his successor, and to the defeat of the Germans 
and Sarmatians by Marcus. The great battle 
with the Quadi took place a. d. 174. (Dion 
Cass. lxxi. 8.) Aurelius was again engaged in 
hostilities with the Sarmatians, Quadi, and other 
barbarians, in a. d. 179, but as he died in a.d. 
180, and Pausanias does not mention his death, 
probably he refers to his earlier campaigns. He 
was therefore writing his eighth book after a. d. 
174. In a passage in the seventh book (20. § 6) 
he says that he had not described the Odeion of 
Herodes in his account of Attica (lib. i.), because 
it was not then built. Herodes was a contempo¬ 
rary of Pius'and Marcus, and died in the latter 
part of the reign of Marcus. 

The Itinerary of Pausanias, which is in ten 
books, contains a description of Attica and Megaris 
(i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, and Argolis (ii.), 
Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), Elis (v. vi.), Achaea 
(vii.), Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia (ix), Phocis (x.). 
His work Bhows that he visited most of the places 
in these divisions of Greece, a fact which is clearly 
demonstrated by the minuteness and particularity 
of his description. But he also travelled much in 
other countries. A passage in the eighth book 
(46. § 4, 5) appears to prove that he had been at 
Rome, and another passage (x, 21. § 1) is still 
more to the purpose. He speaks of seeing a hymn 
of Pindarus on a triangular stole in the temple of the 
Libyan Ammon, near the altar which Ptolemaeus, 
the son of Lagus, dedicated to Ammon (ix. 16. 
§ 1). He also visited Delos (ix. 40. § 5), as we 
infer from his mode of description, which is exactly 
like that of Herodotus in similar cases *. u the 
Delians have a wooden statue (£«Savov) of Aphro¬ 
dite, of no great size, which has lost the left hand 
by reason of age, and it terminates in a quadrangu¬ 
lar form instead of feet" It is probable that he 
also visited Syria and Palestine, for he contrasts 
the byssus that grew in Eleia with the byssus of 
the Hebrews (v. 5. § 2). He must of course have 
visited a great number of places which lay between 
the extreme points which have been mentioned. 
Nothing is known of Pausanias except what we 
learn from his own book. 

The Periegeds is merely an Itinerary. Pausa* 
nms gives no general description of a country or 
even of a place, but he describes the things as he 
comes to them. His account is minute j but it 
mainly refers to objects of antiquity, and works of 

vol. in. 
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art, such as buildings, temples, statues, and pic¬ 
tures. He also mentions mountains, rivers, and 
fountains, and the mythological stories connected 
with them, which indeed are his chief inducements 
to speak of them. His religious feeling was strong, 
and his belief sure, for he tells many old legends 
in true good faith and seriousness. His style has 
been much condemned by modern critics, some of 
whom consider it a sample of what has been called 
the Asiatic style. Some even go so far as to say 
that his words are wrongly placed, and that it 
seems as if he tried to make his meaning difficult 
to discover. But if we except some corrupt pas¬ 
sages, and if we allow that his order of words is 
not that of the best Greek writers, there is hardly 
much obscurity to a person who is competently 
acquainted with Greek, except that obscurity which 
sometimes is owing to the matter. He makes no 
attempt at ornament; when he speaks of the noble 
works of art that he saw, the very brevity and 
simplicity with which he describes many beautiful 
things, present them to us in a more lively manner 
than the description of a connoisseur, who often 
thinks more about rounding a phrase than about 
the thing which he affects to describe. With the 
exception of Herodotus, there is no writer of an¬ 
tiquity, and perhaps none of modem times, who has 
comprehended so many valuable facts in a small 
volume. The work of Pausanias is full of matter 
mythological, historical, and artistic ; nor does he 
neglect matters physical and economical. His 
remarks on earthquakes (vii. 24), on the soft stone 
full of sea shells (AiGos Ko-yxlrris) used in the 
buildings of Megara, on the byssus above referred 
to, and on a kind of silk worm (vi. 26), show the 
minuteness of his observation. At Patrae he was 
struck with the fact (vii. 21. § 14) that the females 
were double the number of the males; which is 
explained by the circumstance that the greater part 
of them got their living by making head-gear, and 
weaving cloth from the byssus of Elis. He has thus 
preserved a valuable record of the growth and 
establishment of manufacturing industry in a small 
Greek town in the second century of our aera. 

When Pausanias visited Greece, it was not yet 
despoiled of all the great works of art. The coun¬ 
try was still rich in the memorials of the unrivalled 
genius of the Greeks. Pausanias is not a critic or 
connoisseur in art, and what is better, be does not 
pretend to be one ; he speaks of a thing just as he 
saw it, and in detail. His description of the works 
of Polygnotus at Delphi (x. 25 — 31), the paintings 
in the Poecile at Athens (i. 15), the treasures of 
art collected in Elis (v. vi.), among which was the 
Jupiter of Pbeidias (y. 10), are \a\ua\Ae records, 
simply because they are plain facts. Greece was 

still richer in sculpture at the time of his visit than 
in painting, and he describes works of all the great 
Greek sculptors, both in marble and in bronse ; 
nor does he omit to mention the memorials of the 
archaic style which werq,still religiously preserved 
in the temples of Greece. 

The first edition of Pausanias was printed at 
Venice, 1616, fob, by Aldus, but it is very incor¬ 
rect Xylander (Holamann) commenced an edi^ 
tion, which was finished by S;" 
with the Latin version of Komolo Amaseo, at 
Frankfort on the Main, 1583, fob, and at Hanau, 
1613. The edition of Kuhn, Leipzig, 1696. foL, 
also contains the Latin version of Romolo Amaseo, 
. which was first published at Rome in 1547, 4*4 

M 
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The edition of C. O. Siebelis, Leipzig, 1822— 
1828, 5 vols. 8vo, has an improved text, and the 
corrected version of Amaseo, with a copious com¬ 
mentary and index. The edition of Imm. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1826—7, 2 vols. 8vo, is founded solely on 
the Paris MS. 1410, and the few deviations from 
the text are noted by the editor ; there is a very 
good index to this edition. The latest edition is 
by J. H. C. Schubart and C. Walz, Leipzig, 
1838—40, 3 vols. 8vo. There is a French trans¬ 
lation by Clavier, with the Greek text collated 
after the Paris MSS. Paris, 1814, &c, 6 vols. 8vo. 
The latest German translation is by E. Wiedasch, 
Munich, 1826—29, 4 vols. 8vo. There is an 
English translation by Thomas Taylor, the trans¬ 
lator of Plato and Aristotle, which in some pas¬ 
sages is very incorrect. [G. L.] 

PAUSA / NIAS(nau<rai4as). 1. A commentator 
on Ileracleitus, hence sumamed ‘Hpo/cAemoTijs. 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 15.) 

2. A Lacedaemonian historian, who, according 
to Suidas (s. v.), wrote, Uep\ 'EWrionrovrov, Acikw- 

VIK&, XpOVlKCL, 'AfACptKTVOt'WV, TTfpl TCOU Iv Ad- 

kuhtiv coprtav. He is probably the author referred 
to by Aelian and Arrian ( Tadic, c. 1) as having 
written on the subject of Tactics. [W. M. G.] 

PAUSA'NIAS (nawroidas), the name of two 
Greek physicians. 

1. A native of Sicily in the fifth century b. c., 
who belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae, 
and whose father’s name was Anchitus. He was 
an intimate friend of Empedocles, who dedicated 
to him his poem on Nature. (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 2. § 60 ; Suidas, s. v. y A nvovs ; Galen, De 
Math. Med. i. 1. vol x. p. 6.) There is ex¬ 
tant a Greek epigram on this Pausanias, which 
is attributed in the Greek Anthology to Simonides 
(vii. 508), but by Diogenes Laertius (l. c.) to 
Empedocles. The latter opinion appears to be 
more probable, as he could hardly be known to 
Simonides, who died b. c. 467. It is also doubtful 
whether he was bom, or buried, at Gela in Sicily, 
as in this same epigram Diogenes Laertius reads 
Motif/e r^Aa, and the Greek Anthology edaipe 
r<Aa. Perhaps the former reading is the more 
correct, as it seems to be implied by Diogenes 
Laertius that Pausanias was younger than Empe¬ 
docles, and we have no notice of his dying young, 
or being outlived by him. 

2. A physician who attended Craterus, one of 

the generals of Alexander the Great, and to whom 
the king addressed a letter when he heard he was 
going to give his patient hellebore, enjoining him 
to be cautious in the use of so powerful a medi¬ 
cine, probably about b. c. 324. (Plut. Aka;. 
c. 41.) [W. A.G.] 

PAUSA'NIAS (IIav<raidas), artists. 1. A 
statuary, of Apollonia, made the statues of Apollo 
and Callisto, which formed a part of the great 
votive offering of the Tegeans at Olympia. He 
flourished, therefore, about b. c. 400. (Paus. x. 9. 
§ 3 ; Dabdalus II.) 

2. A painter, mentioned by Athenaeus as a 
'*opv6ypa<pQ$, but otherwise unknown. (Ath. xiii. 
p. 567, b.) [P.S.| 

PAU'SIAS (Hat/rfor), one of the most distin¬ 
guished painters of the best school and the best 
period of Greek art, was a contemporary of Ans- 
teides, Melanthius, and Apelles (about b.c. 360— 
330), and a disciple of Pamphilus. He had pre¬ 
viously been instructed by his father Brietes, who 
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lived at Sicyon, where also Pausias passed his 
life. He was thus perpetually familiar with those 
high principles of art which the authority of Pam¬ 
philus had established at Sicyon, and with those 
great artists who resort to that city, of which Pliny 
says, diu fuit iUa patria pioturae. 

The department of the art which Pausias most 
practised, and in which lie received the instruction 
of Pamphilus, was painting in encaustic with the 
cestrum, and Pliny calls him primum in hoc genera 
nobilem. Indeed, according to the same writer, his 
restoration of the paintings of Polygnotus, on the 
walls of the temple at Thespiae, exhibited a striking 
inferiority, because the effort was made in a depart¬ 
ment not his own, namely, with the pencil. 

Pausias was the first who applied encaustic 
painting to the decoration of the ceilings and walls 
of houses. Nothing of this kind had been prac¬ 
tised before his time, except the painting of the 
ceilings of temples with stars. 

The favourite subjects of Pausias were small 
panel-pictures, chiefly of boys. His rivals im¬ 
puted his taste for such small pictures to his want 
of ability to paint fast: whereupon he executed a 
picture of a boy in a single day, and this picture 
became famous under the name of hemereaioa (a 
day’s work). 

Another celebrated picture, no doubt in the 
same style, was the portrait of Glycera, a flower- 
girl of his native city, of whom he was enamoured 
when a young man. The combined force of his 
affection for his mistress and for his art led him to 
strive to imitate the flowers, of which she made 
the garlands that she sold ; and he thus acquired 
the greatest 8kill in flower-painting. The fruit of 
these studies was a picture of Glycera with a gar¬ 
land, which was known in Pliny’s time as the 
Stephaneplocos (garland-weaver) or Stephanepolis 
(garland-seller). A copy of this picture ( apogra - 
plton) was bought by L. Lucullus at the Dionyaia 
at Athens for the great sum of two talents. 

Another painting is mentioned by Pliny as the 
finest specimen of Pausias’s larger pictures: it was 
preserved in the portico of Porapey at Rome. 
This picture was remarkable for striking effects of 
foreshortening, and of light and shade. It repre¬ 
senting a sacrifice: the ox was shown in its whole 
length in a front and not a side view (that is, power¬ 
fully foreshortened): this figure was painted black, 
while the people in attendance were placed in a 
strong white light, and the shadow of the ox was 
made to fall upon them: the effect was that all 
the figures seemed to stand out boldly from the 
picture. Pliny says that this style of painting 
was first invented by Pausias ; and that many had 
tried to imitate it, but none with equal success. 
(Plin. H.N . xxxv. 11. s. 40.) 

Pausanias (ii. 27. § 3) mentions two other 
paintings of Pausias, which adorned the Tholus 
at Epidaurus. The one represented Love, having 
laid aside his bow and arrows, and holding a lyre, 
which he has taken up in their stead: the other 
Drunkenness (M&faj), drinking out of a glass gob¬ 
let, through which her face was visible. 

Most of the paintings of Pausias were probably 
transported to Rome, with the other treasures of 
Sicyonian art, in the aedileship of Scaurue, when 
the state of Sicyon was compelled to sell all the 
pictures which were public property, in order to 
pay its debts. (Plin. I. c.) 

Pliny (l. c. § 31) mentions Aristolaus, the son 
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and disciple of Pausias, and Meohopanes, another 
of his disciples. [P. S.] 

PAUSIRAS (Tlavtrlpas), or PAUSIKIS (nat^ 
aipis). 1. Son of Amyrtaeus, the rebel satrap of 
Egypt. [Amyrtaeus.] Notwithstanding his fa¬ 
ther’s revolt, he was appointed by the Persian 
king to the satrapy of Egypt. (Herod, iii. 15.) 

2. One of the leaders of the Egyptians in their 
revolt against Ptolemy Epiphanes. The rebel chiefs 
had made themselves masters of Lycopolis, but 
were unable to hold out against Polycrates, the 
general of Ptolemy, and they surrendered them¬ 
selves to the mercy of the king, who caused them 
all to be put to death, B. c. 184. (Polyb. xxiii. 16.) 
Concerning the circumstances and period of this 
revolt, see Letronne ( Comm, sur VInscription de 
Hosetie, , p. 23. Paris, 1841). [E. H. B.] 

PAUSI'STRATUS (IT avairr paros), a Rho¬ 
dian, who was appointed to command the forces of 
that republic in b. c. 107; he landed in the dis¬ 
trict of Asia Minor called Peraea with a consi¬ 
derable army, defeated the Macedonian general 
Deinocrates, and reduced the whole of Peraea, but 
failed in taking Stratoniceia. (Liv. xxxiii. 18). 
During the war with Antiochus he was appointed 
to command the Rhodian fleet (ac. 191), but 
joined the Romans too late to take part in the 
victory over Polyxenidas. (Id. xxxvi. 45.) The fol¬ 
lowing spring (b. c. 190) he put to sea early with 
a fleet of thirty-six ships, but suffered himself to 
be deceived by Polyxenida9, who pretended to 
enter into negotiations with him, and having thus 
lulled him into security suddenly attacked and 
totally defeated him. Almost all his Bhips were 
taken or sunk, and Pausistratus himself slain 
while vainly attempting to force his way through 
the enemy’s fleet. (Liv. xxxvii. 9, 10—11 ; Ap- 
pian. Syr. 23,24 ; Polyb. xxi. 5 ; Polyaen. v. 27.) 
Appian calls him Pausimachus. [E. H. B.] 

PAUSON (naocrwy), a Greek painter, of whom 
very little is known, but who is of some importance 
on account of the manner in which he is men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle in the following passage (Poet. 
2. $ 2), w<rirep ot ypacptis, Ho\\}yvarros fiiv 
Kpclrrovs, Tlavotau xefpoujr, A iovvoios 6/xolovs 
sbcafsi/, which undoubtedly means that while, in 
painting men, Dionysius represented them just as 
they are, neither more nor less beautiful than the 
average of human kind, Polygnotus on the one 
hand invested them with an expression of ideal 
excellence, while Pauson delighted in imitating 
what was defective or repulsive, and was in fact a 
painter of caricatures. In another passage, Aris¬ 
totle says that the young ought not to look upon I 
the pictures of Pauson, but those of Polygnotus 
and of any other artist who is ffiiKds. ( Polit. viii. 5. 

From these allusions it may safely be inferred 
that Pauson lived somewhat earlier than the time 
of Aristotle. A more exact determination of his 
date is gained from two allusions in Aristophanes 
to a certain Pauson, if this person is, as the Scho¬ 
liasts and Suidas supposed, the same as the painter 
(Aristoph. Acham. 854 j PluL 602 ; Sehol. U. cc. ; 
Suid. s. v . Tlmitruyos wrtaxdrepos) ; but this is 
very doubtful, and the passages seem rather to refer 
to some wretched parasite or mendicant. (Comp. 
Suid. a. v. *AffK\itxUtav &dpjj.aKov ,) A curious 
anecdote is told of Pauson by Plutarch (de Pyth. 
Orae. 5, p. 396, d), Aelian ( V. H. xiv. 15), and 
Lucian (Denwsth. Encom. 24). In the MSS. of 
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Aristotle and Lucian the name is frequently writ¬ 
ten Tldvwv and Ilchraw. [P. S.] 

PAX, the personification of peace, was wor¬ 
shipped at Rome, where a festival was celebrated 
in her honour and that of Salus, on the 30th of 
April. (Ov. Fast i. 711; Juv. L 115; Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5 ; GelL xvi. 8.) [L. S.] 

PAXAEA, the wife of Pomponius Labco. 
[Labeo, Pomponius.] 

PA'XAMUS (nd£a/ioy), a writer on various 
subjects. Suidas ( s. v.) mentions that he wrote a 
work called Botwriad, in two books ; also two 
books on the art of dyeing (/ 3a<pixd ), two on hus¬ 
bandry, and a work entitled Suiexdrtx^oy, which 
Suidas explains (according to the emendation of 
Kuster, who gives lor/ for the old reading It/), to 
be an erotic work, w«pl alffxp&v Some 

fragments from the treatise on husbandry are pre¬ 
served in the Geoponica. Paxamus also wrote a 
culinary work, entitled (tyapTvnicd, which, Suidas 
states, was arranged in alphabetical order. To this 
work an allusion is probably made by Athenaeus 
(ix. p. 376, d). [W.M.G.] 

PAZALIAS, an engraver on precious stones, 
whose time is unknown. There ’is a gem of his, 
representing a female bacchanal, riding on a cen¬ 
taur, which she governs with a thyrsus. (Spihbury 
Gems , No. 26.) [P. B.] 

PEDA'NIUS. 1. T. Pedanius, the first 
centurion of the principes, was distinguished for 
his bravery in the second Punic war, b. c. 212. 
(Liv. xxv. 14 ; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 20.) 

2. Pedanius, one of the legates of Augustus, 
who presided in the court, when Herod accused 
his own sons. (Joseph. B. J. i. 27. § 3.) 

3. Pedanius Secundus, praefectus urbi in the 
reign of Nero, was killed by one of his own slaves. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 42.) 

4. Pedanius Costa, known only from coins, 
from which we learn that he was legatus to Brutus 
in the civil wars. 
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5. Pedanius Costa, was passed over by Vitel- 
lius in his disposal of the consulship in A. d. 69, 
because Pedanius had been an enemy of Nero. 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 71.) 

6. Pedanius, a Roman horse-soldier, whose 
bravery at the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, is 
recorded by Josephus (B. J. vi. 2. § 8). 

PEDA'RITUS or P AEDA'RET US ( n«$<fp* T oy, 
nazSdpcro*), a Lacedaemonian, the son of Leon, 
was sent out to serve in conjunction with Astyo¬ 
chus, and after the capture of Iasus was appointed 
to station himself at Chios, late in the summer of 
b.c. 412. (Thuc. viii. 28.) Having inarched by 
land from Miletus, he reached Erythrae, and then 
crossed over to Chios just at the time when appli¬ 
cation was made by the Lesbians to Astyochus for 
aid in a revolution which they meditated. But, 
through the reluctance of the Chians, and the re¬ 
fusal of Pedaritus, Astyochus war compelled tq 
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abandon the project (c. 32, 33). Irritated by his 
disappointment, Astyochus turned a deaf ear to the 
application which the Chians made for assistance 
when the Athenians fortified Delphinium, and 
Pedaritus in his despatches to Sparta complained 
of the admiral’s conduct, in consequence of which 
a commission was sent out to inquire into it.«(Thuc. 
viii. 38, 40.) Pedaritus himself seems to have 
acted with great harshness at Chios, in consequence 
of which some Chian exiles laid complaints against 
him at Sparta, and his mother Teleutia adminis¬ 
tered a rebuke to him in a letter. (Plut, Apophth. 
Lac. p. 241, d). Meantime the Athenians con¬ 
tinued their operations at Chios, and had completed 
their works. Pedaritus sent to Rhodes, where the 
Peloponnesian fleet was lying, saying that Chios 
would fall into the hands of the Athenians unless 
the whole Peloponnesian armament came to its 
succour. He himself meantime made a sudden 
attack on the naval camp of the Athenians, and 
stormed it; but the main body of the Athenians 
coming up he was defeated and slain, in the begin¬ 
ning of b. c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 55.) f C. P. M.] 
PEDA'RIUS, L. COMI'NIUS. [Cominius, 
No. 8.] 

PEDIA'NUS, ASCO'NIUS. [Asconius.] 

PE'DIAS (IleSidy), a daughter of Menys of La¬ 
cedaemon, and the wife of Caranus, king of Attica, 
from whom an Attic phyle and demos derived their 
name. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 5 ; Plut. Themist. 14 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

PEDIA'SIMUS, JOANNES. [Joannes, 
No. 61.] 

PE'DIUS. 1. Q. Pedius, the great-nephew 
of the dictator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson 
of Julia, Caesar’s eldest sister. This is the state¬ 
ment of Suetonius ( Caesar , 83), but Glandorp has 
conjectured ( Onom . p.432), not without reason, 
that Pedius may have been the son of the dic¬ 
tator’s sister, since we find him grown up and 
discharging important duties in Caesar’s lifetime. 
The name of Pedius first occurs in b. c. 57, when 
he was serving as legatus to his uncle in Gaul. 
(Caes. B. G. ii. 1.) In b. c. 55, Pedius became a 
candidate for the curule aedile6ltip with Cn. Plan- 
cius and others, but he lost his election. (Cic. pro 
Plane. 7, 22: respecting the interpretation of these 
passages, see Wunder, Prolegomena , p. lxxxiii, &c. 
to bis edition of Cicero’s oration pro Plancio.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49, 
Pedius naturally joined Caesar. During Caesar’s 
campaign in Greece against Pompey, b. c. 48, 
Pedius remained in Italy, having been raised to 
the praetorship, and in the course of that year he 
defeated and slew Milo in the neighbourhood of 
Tliurii. At the beginning of b. g. 45, we find 
Pedius serving as legatus against the Pompeian 
party in Spain, and on his return to Rome with 
Caesar in the autumn of the year, he was allowed 
the honour of a triumph with the title of pro¬ 
consul. (Fasti Capit.) In Caesar’s will Pedius 
was named one of his heirs along with his two 
other great-nephews, C. Octavius and L. Pinarius, 
Octavius obtaining three-fourths of the property, 
and the remaining fourth being divided between 
Pinarius and Pedius, who resigned his share of the 
inheritance to Octavius. After the fall of the 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the battle of Mutina 
in the month of April, b. c. 43, Octavius marched 
to Rome at the head of an army [Augustus, 
p. 425, b.), and in the month of August he was 
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elected consul along with Pedius. The latter 
forthwith, at the instigation of his colleague, pro¬ 
posed a law, known by the name of the Lex Pedia , 
by which all the murderers of Julius Caesar were 
punished with aquae et ignis inlerdictio. Pedius 
was left in charge of the city, while Octavius 
marched into the north of Italy, and as the latter 
had now determined to join Antonius and Lepidus, 
Pedius proposed in the senate the repeal of the 
sentence of outlawry which had been pronounced 
against them. To this the senate was obliged to 
give an unwilling consent; and soon afterwards 
towards the close of the year there was formed at 
Bononia the celebrated triumvirate between Octa¬ 
vius, Antonius and Lepidus. As soon as the 
news reached Rome that the triumvira had made 
out a list of persons to be put to death, the utmost 
consternation prevailed, more especially as the 
names of those who were doomed had not trans< 
pired. During the whole of the night on which 
the news arrived, Pedius was with difficulty able 
to prevent an open insurrection ; and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, being ignorant of the decision of 
the triumvirs, he declared that only seventeen 
person b should be put to death, and pledged the 
public word for the safety of all others. But the 
fatigue to which he had been exposed was so great 
that it occasioned his death on the succeeding 
night. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 14 ; Caesar, B. C. iii. 22 ; 
Auctor, B. Hisp. 2 ; Suet. Caes. 83 ; Dion Cass, 
xliii. 31, 42, xlvi. 46, 52 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 22, 
94, 96, iv. 6 ; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. s. 7 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 69 ; Suet. Ner. 3, Galb. 3.) 

2. Q. Pedius, the grandson of No. 1, was a 
painter. [See below.] 

3. Pedius Poplicola, a celebrated orator 
mentioned by Horace ( Serm . i. 10. 28), may have 
been a son of No. 1. 

4. Pedius Blaerus. [Blaesus, p. 492, a.] 

5. Cn. Pedius Cast us, consul suffectus at the 
beginning of the reign of Vespasian, a. d. 71. 

PE'DIUS, Q., a Roman painter in the latter 
part of the first century b. c. He was the grand¬ 
son of that Q. Pedius who was the nephew of 
Julius Caesar, and his co-heir with Augustus (see 
above, No. 1): but, as be was dumb from his 
birth, his kinsman, the orator Messala, had him 
taught painting: this arrangement was approved 
of by Augustus, and Pedius attained to considerable 
excellence in the art, but he died while still a youth 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. s. 7). Muller places him at 
b. c. 34, but this is too early a date. [P.S.] 

PE'DIUS, SEXTUS, a Roman jurist, whose 
writings were apparently known to Pomponius 
(Dig. 4. tit. 3. s. 1. §4). His name Sextus ap¬ 
pears in a passage of Paulus (Dig. 4. tit. 8. s. 32. 
§ 20), and in other passages. Pedius was younger 
than Ofilius [Ofilius], or at least a contemporary 
(Dig. 14. tit. 1. s. 1. § 9): and the same remark ap¬ 
plies to Sabinus (Dig. 50. tit. 6. s. 13. § 1), where 
Massurius Sabinus is meant. He is most frequently 
cited by Paulus and Ulpian. He is also cited by 
Julian (Dig. 3. tit. 5. s. 6. § 9). We may, there¬ 
fore, conclude that he lived before the time of 
Hadrian. He wrote Libri ad Edictum , of which 
the twenty-fifth is quoted by Paulus (Dig. 37. tit. 
1. s. 6. § 2). He also wrote Libri de Stipulationi- 
bus (12. tit. 1. s. 6). The passages which are cited 
from him show that he had a true perception of the 
right method of legal interpretation ; for instance, 
he says, in a passage quoted by Paulus, M it is best 
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not to scrutinize the proper signification of words, 
but mainly what the testator has intended to de¬ 
clare ; in the next place, what is the opinion of 
those who live in each district” ( De Instructo vel 
Instrumcnto Legato, Dig. 33. tit. 7. s. 18. § 3). In 
another passage quoted by Ulpian (Dig. 1. tit. 3. s. 
13), Pedius observes “ that w4ien one or two things 
are introduced by a lex, it is a good ground for 
supplying the rest which tends to the same useful 
purpose, by interpretation, or at least by jurisdiction 
(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsultorum ; Zimmern, Ge- 
schichie des Rom.Privatrechts , p. 333 ; the passages 
of the Digest in which Sextus Pedius is cited are 
collected by Wieling, Jurisprudents Restitula , p. 
335.) [G. L. 

PEDO ALBINOVA'NUS. [Albinovanus.J 

PEDO, M. JUVE'NTIUS, a judex spoken of 
with praise by Cicero in his oration for Cluentius 
(c. 38). 

PEDO, M. VERGILIA'NUS, consul a. d. 

115 with L. Vipstanus Messalla. 

PEDUCAEA'NUS, C. CU'RTIUS, praetor 
b. c. 50, to whom one of Cicero's letters is ad¬ 
dressed (ad Fam. xiii. 59). He was probably a 
son of Sex. Peducaeus, who was propraetor in 
Sicily hc. 76 — 75 [Peducaeus, No. 2], and was 
adopted by C. Curtius. In one of Cicero's 
speeches after his return from banishment, he 
speaks of M'. Curtius or Curius, as some editions 
have the name, to whose father he had been 
quaestor (post Red. in Senat. 8). The latter per¬ 
son would seem to be the same as the praetor, and 
the praenomen is probably wrong in one of the pas¬ 
sages quoted above. 

PEDUCAEUS, a Roman name, which first 
occurs in the last century of the republic, is also 
written Paeduccus ; but it appears from inscriptions 
that Peducaeus is the correct form. 

1. Sex. Peducaeus, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 

113, brought forward a bill appointing L. Cassius 
Longinus as a special commissioner to investigate 
the charge of incest against the Vestal virgins Li- 
cinia and Marcia, whom the college of pontiffs had 
acquitted. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 30 ; Ascon. in 
Milon. p. 76, ed. Orelli.) For a full account of 
this transaction, see Licinia, No. 2. 

2. Sex. Peducaeus, was propraetor in Sicily 
during b. c. 76 and 75, in the latter of which years 
Cicero served under him as quaestor. His govern¬ 
ment of. Sicily gained him the love of the pro¬ 
vincials, and Cicero in his orations against Verres 
constantly speaks of his justice and integrity, 
calling him Vir optimus et innocentissimus. During 
his administration he took a census of the island, 
to which Cicero frequently refers. But in conse¬ 
quence of his being an intimate friend of Verres, 
he was rejected as judex by Cicero at the trial of 
the latter. At a later time Cicero also spoke of 
Peducaeus in terms of the greatest respect and 
esteem. (Cic. Verr. j. 7, ii. 56, iii. 93, iv. 64, 
de Fin . ii. 18, ad Ati, x. 1.) There is some diffi¬ 
culty in determining in the letters of Cicero, 
whether this Peducaeus is meant or his son [No. 
3] ; but the two following passages, from the time at 
which the letters were written, would seem to 
refer to the father (ad AtL i. 4, 5). Besides the 
son Sextus mentioned below, Peducaeus appears to 
have had another son, who was adopted into the 
Curtia gens. [Peducaeanus.] 

3. Sex. Peducaeus, was an intimate friend 
both of Atticus and Cicero, the latter of whom 
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frequently mentions him in his correspondence in 
terms of the greatest affection. During Cicero's 
absence in Cilicia Peducaeus was accused and 
acquitted, but of the nature of the accusation we 
are not informed. (Caelius, ad Fam. viii. 14.) On 
the breaking out of the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, Peducaeus sided with the former, by 
whom he was appointed in b. c. 48 to the govern¬ 
ment of Sardinia. In b. c. 39, Peducaeus was 
propraetor in Spain, and this is the last time that 
his name is mentioned. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 13, a., 
14, 17, ix. 7, 10, x. 1, xiii. 1, xv. 13, xvi. 11, 
15 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 48, v. 54.) 

4. L. Peducaeus, a Roman eques, was one of 
the jndices at the trial of L. Flaccus, whom Cicero 
defended B. c. 59. (Cic. pro Flacc. 28.) 

5. T. Peducaeus, interceded with the judices 
on behalf of M. Scaurus, b. c. 54. (Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 29, ed. Orelli.) 

6. C. Peducaeus, was a legate of the consul, 
C. Vibius Pansa, and was killed at the battle of 
Mutina, b. c. 43. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 33.) 

7. M. Peducaeus Priscinus, consul a. d. 110 
with Ser. Salvidienus Orfitus. 

8. M. Peducaeus Stolga Priscinus, consul 
A. d. 141, with T. Hoenius Severus. 

PEGANES, GEORGIUS. [Georgius, No. 
18, p. 247, a.] 

PE'GASIS (nuTcwfc), i. e. descended from 
Pegasus or originating by him ; hence it is ap¬ 
plied to the well Hippocrene, which was called 
forth by the hoof of Pegasus (Mosch. iii. 78 ; Ov. 
Trist. iii. 7. 15). The Muses themselves also are 
sometimes called Pegasides, as well as other nymphs 
of wells and brooks. (Virg. Catal. 71.2; Ov. //e- 
roid. xv. 27 ; Propert. iii. 1.19; Quint. Smyrn. iii. 
301 ; comp. Heyne, ad Apollod. p. 301.) [L. S.) 

PE'GASUS (Tlrfyaaos). I. A priest of Eleu- 
therae, who was believed to have introduced the 
worship of Dionysus at Athens. (Paus. i. 2. § 4.) 

2. The famous winged horse, whose origin is thus 
related. When Perseus struck off the head of Me¬ 
dusa, with whom Poseidon had had intercourse in 
the form of a horse or a bird, there sprang forth from 
her Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus. The latter 
obtained the name Pegasus because he was believed 
to have made his appearance near the sources (mf- 
yat) of Oceanus. Pegasus rose up to the seats of 
the immortals, and afterwards lived in the palace 
of Zeus, for whom he carried thunder and lightning 
(Hes. Theog. 281, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 3. § 2, 4. § 2 ; 
Schol. ad Aristopk. Pac. 722 ; comp. Ov. Met. iv. 
781, Ac. vi. 119). According to this view, which 
is apparently the most ancient, Pegasus was the 
thundering horse of Zeus ; but later writers de¬ 
scribe him as the horse of Eos (Schol. ad Horn. 
IL vi. 155 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 17), and place him 
among the stars as the heavenly horse (Arat. 
Phaen. 205, &c. ; Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 18 ; Ov. 
Fast. iii. 457, &c.). 

Pegasus also acts a prominent part in the fight 
of Bellerophon against the Chimaera (Hes. Theog. 
325 ; Apollod. ii. 3. § 2). After Bellerophon had 
tried and suffered much to obtain possession of 
Pegasus for his fight againBt the Chimaera, he con¬ 
sulted the soothsayer Polyidus at Corinth. The 
latter advised him to spend a night in the temple 
of Athena, and, as Bellerophon was sleeping, the 
goddess appeared to him in a dream, commanding 
him to sacrifice to Poseidon, and gave him a golden 
bridle. When he awoke he found the bridle, 
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offered the sacrifice, and caught Pegasus, who was 
drinking at the well Peirene (Pind. 01. xiii. 90, &c. 
with the Schol. ; Strab. viii. p. 379). According 
to some Athena herself tamed and bridled Pegasus, 
and surrendered him to Bellerophon (Paus. ii. 4. 
§ 1), or Bellerophon received Pegasus from his 
own father Poseidon (Schol. ad Horn. II. vi. 155). 
After he had conquered * the Chimaera (Pindar 
says that he also conquered the Amazons and the 
Solyrai, 01. xiii. 125), he endeavoured to rise up 
to heaven with his winged horse, but fell down 
upon the earth, either from fear or from giddiness, 
or being thrown off by Pegasus, who was rendered 
furious by a gad-fly which Zeus had sent. But Pega¬ 
sus continued his flight (Hygin. Poet. A sir. ii. 18 ; 
Pind. Isthm. vii. 6 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 17 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 636). Whether Hesiod considered Pe¬ 
gasus as a winged horse, cannot be inferred with 
certainty from the word dvoTrrdfxtvos ; but Pindar, 
Euripides, and the other later writers, expressly 
mention his wings. 

Pegasus lastly was also regarded as the horse of 
the Muses, and in this capacity he is more cele¬ 
brated in modem times than he ever was in an¬ 
tiquity } for with the ancients he had no connection 
with the Muses, except that by his hoof he called 
forth the inspiring well Hippocrene. The story 
about this well runs as follows. When the nine 
Muses engaged in a contest with the nine daughters 
of Pierus on Mount Helicon, all became darkness 
when the daughters of Pierus began to sing j 
whereas during the song of the Muses, heaven, the 
sea, and all the rivers stood still to listen, and 
Helicon rose heavenward with delight, until Pe¬ 
gasus, on the adyice of Poseidon, stopped its rising 
by kicking it with his hoof (Anton. Lib. 9) ; and 
from this kick there arose Hippocrene, the in¬ 
spiring well of the Muses, on Mount Helicon, 
which, for this reason, Persius ( Prol. 1) calls fons 
cabaUinus (Ov. Met. v. 256). Others again relate 
that Pegasus caused the well to gush forth because 
he was thirsty ; and in other parts of Greece also 
similar wells were believed to have been called forth 
by Pegasus, such as Hippocrene, at Troezene, and 
Peirene, near Corinth (Paus. ii, 31. § 12 ; Stat. 
Tlieb iv. 60). Pegasus is often seen represented 
in ancient works of art and on coins along with 
Athena and Bellerophon. [L. S.] 

PE'GASUS, a Roman jurist, one of the followers 
or pupils of Proculus, and praefectus urbi under 
Domitian (Juv. iv. 76), though Pomponius says 
that he was praefectus under Vespasian (Dig. 1. tit. 
2. 8. 2. § 47). Nothing is known of any writings 
of Pegasus, though he probably did write some¬ 
thing j and certainly he must have given Responsa , 
for he is cited by Valens, Pomponius, Gaius (iii. 
64), Papinian, Paulus, and frequently by Ulpian. 
The Senatusconsultura Pegasianum, which was 
passed in the time of Vespasian, when Pegasus was 
consul suffectus with Pusio, probably took its name 
from him. (Gaius, i. 31, ii. 254 ; Inst. 2. tit. 23. 
§ 5, 6, 7.) 

The Scholia Vetera of Juvenal (iv. 77) has the 
following comment: “ Hiuc eat Pegasianum, scilicet 
jus, quod juris peritus fueratand in v. 79, 
“juris peritus fuit ut praefectus ; unde jus Pega¬ 
sianum,“ which Schopen proposes to emend: “juris 
peritus, fuit urbis praefectus ; unde et S. C. Pega¬ 
sianum which is a probable emendation. The 
expression “jus Pegasianum” has been compared 
with M jus Aelianum,” but we know of no writings 
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of Pegasus which were so called. (Juvenal, ecL 
Heinrich ; Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsult.; Zimmem, 
Geschichte des Rom. Privatrechts , p. 322 ; Wieling, 
Jurisprudents Rcstituta , p. 337, gives the citations 
from Pegasus in the Digest). [G. L.] 

PEIRAEUS (UJpau>s% a son of Clytius of 
Ithaca, and a friend ef Telemachus. (Horn. Od. 
xv. 539, &c. xvii, 55, 71.) [L.S.] 

PEIRANTHUS (Ilflpavdos), a son of Argus 
and Evadne, and the father of Callirrhoe, Argus, 
Arestorides, and Triopas. (Apollod. ii. i. § 2 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 145 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 932, where 
he is called Peirasus, which name also occurs in 
Pausanias, ii. 16. § 1, 17. § 5.) [L. S.] 

PEI'RASUS (n tlpaaos), or PEIRAS, the son 
of Argus, a name belonging to the mythical period 
of Greek art Of the statues of Hera, which 
Pausanias saw in the Heraeum near Mycenae, the 
most ancient was one made of the wild pear-tree, 
which Peirasus, the son of Argus, was said to have 
dedicated at Tiryns, and which the Argives, when 
they took that city, transferred to the Heraeum 
(Paus. ii. 17. § 5). The account of Pausanias and 
the mythographers, however, does not represent 
Peirasus as the artist of this image, as some modem 
writers suppose, but as the king who dedicated it. 
(Comp. Paus. ii. 16. § 1 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
920 ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 2 ; Euseb. Praep. Evan . 
iii. 8 ; Thiersch, Epochen , 20.) [P, S.] 

PEI REN (neip^v), the name of two mythical 
personages, one the father of Io, commonly called 
Inachus (Apollod. ii. 1. § 2), and the other a son 
of Glaucus, and brother of Bellerophon. (Apollod. 
ii. 3. § 1.) [L. S.] 

PEiRE'NE (neipjvri), a daughter of Ache- 
lous, Oebalus, or Asopus and Methone, became by 
Poseidon the mother of Leches and Cenchrias 
(Paus. ii. 2. § 3 ; Diod. iv. 74). She was regarded 
as the nymph of the well Peirene near Corinth, 
which was believed by some to have arisen out of 
the tears which she shed in her grief at the death of 
her son Cenchrias. (Paus. ii. 3. § 5.) [L.S.] 

PEIRITHOUS (I Uipldoos), a son of Ixion or 
Zeus by Dia, of Larissa in Thessaly (Horn. II. ii. 
741, xiv. 317 ; Apollod. i. 8. § 2 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 101). He was one of the Lapithae, and 
married to Hippodameia, by whom he became the 
father of Polypoetes (Horn. IL ii. 740, &c. xii. 
129). When Peirithous was celebrating his mar¬ 
riage with Hippodameia, the intoxicated centaur 
Eurytion or Eurytus carried her off, and this act 
occasioned the celebrated fight between the centaurs 
and Lapithae (Horn. Od. xi. 630, xxi. 296,//. i. 
263, &c. ; Ov. Met. xii. 224). He was worshipped 
at Athens, along with Theseus, as a hero. (Paus. 
i. 30. § 4 ; comp. Apollod. L 8. § 2; Paus. x. 29. 
§ 2; Ov. Met. viii. 566; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4, and 
the articles Heracles and Centauri.) [L. S.] 
PEIROOS (n tipoos or ndpws), a son of Im* 
brasus of Aenus, and the commander of the 
Thracians who were allied with Priam in the 
Trojan war. (Horn. U. ii. 844, xx. 484.) [L. S.] 
PEISANDER (JlelawZpos). 1. A son of 
Maemalus, a Myrmidon, and one of the warriors 
of Achilles. (Horn. H. xvi. 193.) 

2. A son of Antiraachus, and brother of Hippo* 

(Horn. 

IL xL 122, &c, xiii. 601, &c ; Paus. iii. 3. § 6.) 

3. A son of Polyctor, and one of the suitors of 

Penelope. (Horn. Od. xviii. 298, &c, xxii. 268: 
Ov. Her. L 91.) [L. &] 
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PEISANDER (II elcravtipos), historical. 1. An 
Athenian, of the demus of Acharnae. From a 
fragment of the Babylonians of Aristophanes (ap. 
Schol ad Arist. Av. 1556) it would seem that he 
was satirised in that play as having been bribed to 
join in bringing about the Peloponnesian war 
(comp. Arist. Lysisir. 490 ; Schol. ad Arist. Pac. 
389). Rapacity, however, was far from being the 
only point in his character which exposed him to 
the attacks of the comic poets. In the fragment of 
the 'Aarpdrevroi or ’AySpoyvvai of Eupolis, which 
thus speaks of him, — 

UelaavBpos eh TlaKT(D\6v terpen frier o, 

K dvravQa rrj? or par ids kukhttos dmjp, — 
his expedition to the Pactolus has indeed been 
explained as an allusion to his peculating propen¬ 
sities ; but others, by an ingenious conjecture, 
would substitute 'SndprcaXov for na/cra>\()v, and 
would understand the passage as an attack on him 
for cowardice in the unsuccessful campaign of the 
Athenians against the revolted Chalcidians, in b. c. 
429 (Thuc. ii. 79 ; comp. Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Grace. vol. i. p. 177, ii. pp. 435, 436). It further 
appears, from a notice of him in the Symposium 
of Xenophon (ii. 14), that in b. c. 422 he shrunk 
pusillanimously from serving in the expedition to 
Macedonia under Cleon (Thuc. v. 2). If for this 
he was brought to trial on an derparelas ypa<py, of 
which, however, we have no evidence, it is possible , 
as Meineke suggests {Fragm. Com. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 178 ; comp. vol. ii. pp. 501, 502), that the cir¬ 
cumstance may be alluded to in the following line 
of the Maricas of Eupolis, — 

''Alcove vvv IleieavBpos oJs dwdWvrai. 

To about this period, too, Meineke would refer the 
play of the comic poet, Plato, which bears Peisan- 
der’s name, and of which he formed the main sub¬ 
ject. Aristophanes ridicules him also for the attempt 
to cloak his cowardice under a gasconading de¬ 
meanour ; and he gave further occasion for satire 
to Aristophanes, Eupolis, Hermippus, and Plato, 
by his gluttony and his unwieldy bulk, the latter 
of which procured for him the nicknames of dvo- 
kIvSios and ovos KaydifXios (donkey-driver and 
donkey), names the more appropriate, as the don¬ 
keys of Acharnae, his native demus, were noted 
for their size (Arist. Paa 9 389, Av. 1556 ; Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Graec. II. cc., vol. ii. pp. 384, 385, 
648, 685 } Ath. x. p. 415, e ; Ael. V. H. i. 27, 
H. A. iv. 1 ; Suid. s. w. AeiArirepos rod napar 
KdwrovroSi Ef n Ueiadyfipov, TietedvSpov BeiArire- 
pos, 'ApnaBas puporipevoi ; Hesych. 8. v. *Axa.pviKo\ 
rivoi). With this disreputable character he pos¬ 
sessed the arts of a demagogue (see Xen. 1. c.\ for 
we find him in b. c. 415 appointed one of the 
commissioners (JVirrjTal) for investigating the mys¬ 
tery of the mutilation of the Hermae, on which 
occasion he joined with Charicles in representing 
the outrage as connected with a conspiracy against 
the people, and thus inflaming the popular fury 
(Thuc. vi. 27—29, 53, 60, &c.; Andoc. de Myst. 
pp. 5, 6). In b. c. 414 he was archon eponymus 
(Diod. xiii. 7) } and towards the end of 412 he 
comes before us as the chief ostensible agent in 
effecting the revolution of the Four Hundred, having 
been sent about that time to Athens from the army 
at Samos to bring about the recall of Alcibiades 
and the overthrow of the democracy, or rather, 
according to his own professions, a modification of 
Ou his arrival, he urged these measures on his 
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countrymen as the only means of obtaining the 
help of Persia, without which they could not hope 
to make head against the Lacedaemonians; and at 
the same time he craftily suggested that it would 
be at their own option to recur to their old form 
of government after the temporary revolution had 
served its purpose. The people, pressed by the 
emergency, gave a reluctant consent, and entrusted 
Peisander and ten others with discretionary power 
to treat with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades. At his 
instigation also they took away the command of 
the fleet from Phrynichus and Scironides, who 
were opposed to the new movement, and the former 
of whom he accused of having betrayed Amorges 
and caused the capture of Iasus (comp. Thuc. viii. 
28). Before he left Athens, Peisander organised 
a conspiracy among the several political clubs 
( eraiplat ) for the overthrow of the democracy, and 
then proceeded on his mission. The negotiation, 
however, with Tissaphernes failed, and he returned 
with his colleagues to Samos. Here he strengthened 
his faction in the army, and formed an oligarchical 
party among the Samians themselves. He then 
sailed again to Athens, to complete his work there, 
establishing oligarchy in all the cities at which he 
touched in his course. Five of his fellow envoys 
accompanied him, while the remainder were em¬ 
ployed in the same way in other quarters. On his 
arrival at Athens with a body of heavy-armed 
troops, drawn from some of the states which he 
had revolutionised, he found that the clubs had 
almost effected his object already, principally by 
means of assassination and the general terror thus 
produced. When matters were fully ripe for the 
final step, Peisander made the proposal in the 
assembly for the establishment of the Four Hun¬ 
dred. In all the measures of this new govern¬ 
ment, of which he was a member, he took an active 
part; and when Theramenes, Aristocrates, and 
others withdrew from it, he sided with the more 
violent aristocrats, and was one of those who, on 
the counter-revolution, took refuge with Agis at 
Deceleia. His property was confiscated, and it 
does not appear that he ever returned to Athens 
(Thuc. viii. 49, 53, 54, 56, 63—77, 89—98 ; 
Diod. xiii. 34 ; Plut. Ale. 26 ; Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
18. § 6, Polit. v. 4, 6, ed. Bekk.; Schol. ad Aesch. 
de Fals. teg. p. 34 ; Lys. irep\ cttjkoO , p. 108, c. 
Erai, p. 126 ; Isocr. Areop. p. 151, c, d). 

2. An Athenian, nick-named “ squinter * (<rrpe- 
€Aris). He was attacked by Plato, the comic poet, 
in his play called “Peisander,” which, however, 
chiefly dealt with his more famous name-sake 
[No. 1 j, with whom he seems to have been con¬ 
temporary. In the “ Maricas ” of Eupolis the two 
are thus distinguished, — 

6 <rrpf€\6s ; oCk’ dAA* 6 ptyas, orivoKlvbios. 

(Meineke, vol. i. pp. 178, 179, ii. pp. 501, 502; 
Schol. ad Arist. Av. 1556, ad Lysisir. 490). 

3. A Spartan, brother-in-law of Agesilaus II., 
who made him admiral of the fleet in b. c. 395, 
permission having been sent him from the govern¬ 
ment at home to appoint whomsoever he pleased to 
the office. This is an instance of the characteristic 
nepotism of Agesilaus ; for Peisander, though 
brave and eager for distinction, was deficient in tne 
experience requisite for the command in question. 
Iii the following year, b. c. 394, he was defeated 
and slain in a sea-fight off Cnidus, against Conon 
and Phamabazus (Xen. Hell, iii* 4. § 29, iv. 3, 

m 4 
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§§ 10, Acs Plut Ages. 10 ; Paus. iii. 9 ; Diod. 
xiv. 83 ; Corn. Nep. Con. 4 ; Just. vi. 3). Dio¬ 
dorus improperly calls him Periarchus. [E. E.] 
PEISANDER (riehravfywr), literary. 1. A 
poet of Cameirus, in Rhodes. The names of his 
parents were Peison and Aristaechma, and he had 
a sister called Diocleia ; but beyond these barren 
facts we know nothing of bis life or circumstances, 
lie appears to have flourished about the 33d Olym- 
iad (b. c. 648—645), though, according to some, 
e was earlier than Hesiod, and was a contem¬ 
porary and friend of Eumolpus. This latter 
statement, however, is only an instance of the way 
in which the connection between the great early 
masters of poetry and their followers in the same 
line was often represented as an actual personal 
relation. Peisander was the author of a poem in 
two books on the exploits of Hercules. It was 
called *Hpd«Ae<o, and Clement of Alexandria 
( Strom, vi. p. 266, ed. Sylb.) accuses him of having 
taken it entirely from one Pisinus of Lindus. In 
this poem Hercules was for the first time repre¬ 
sented as armed with a club, and covered with the 
lion’s skin, instead of the usual armour of the 
heroic period ; and it is not improbable, as Muller 
suggests, that Peisander was also the first who 
fixed the number of the hero’s labours at twelve 
(Strab. xv. p. 688 ; Suid. s. v. Udcravbpos ; 
Eratosth. Caiast. 12 ; Ath. xii. p. 512, f ; Schol. 
ad A poll. Rhod. i. 1196; Theocr. Eptgr. xx. ; 
Muller, Hist, of Gk. Lit. ix. § 3, Dor. ii. 12. § 1). 
The Alexandrian grammarians thought so highly 
of the poem that they received Peisander, as well 
as Antimachus and Panyasis, into the epic canon 
together with Homer and Hesiod. Only a few 
lines of it have been preserved ; two are given us 
by the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 1034), 
and another by Stobaeus (Flor. xii. 6). Other 
poems which were ascribed to Peisander were, as 
we learn from Suidas, spurious, having been com¬ 
posed chiefly by Aristeas. In the Greek Antho¬ 
logy (vol. i. p. 49, ed. Jacobs) we find an epigram 
attributed to Peisander of Rhodes, perhaps the poet 
of Cameirus ; it is an epitaph on one Hippaemon, 
together with his horse, dog, and attendant. By 
some, moreover, it has been thought, but on no 
sufficient grounds, that the fragments which pass 
as the 24th and 25th Idyllia of Theocritus, as well 
as the 4th of Moschus, are portions of the 'H p<b- 
icAcia of Peisander (Paus. ii. 37, viii. 22 ; Phot. 
Bibl. 239 ; Ath. xi. p. 469, d ; Strab. xiv. p. 655 ; 
Quint, x. 1 ; Apollod. Bibl. i. 8 ; Hygin. Pott. 
Astr . ii. 24 ; Schol. ad Pmd. Pyth. ix. 185 ; Schol. 
ad ApoU. Rhod. iv. 1396 ; Steph. Byz. 8. v. Kd- 
pupos ; Heyne, Exc. i. ad Virg. Aen. ii.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. i. pp. 215, 590 ; Voss, de Pott. 
Graec. 3 ; Bode, Gesch. dev Epischen Dichtkunst , 
pp. 499, &c). From Theocritus (Efngr. xx.) it 
appears that a statue was erected by the citizens 
of Cameirus in honour of Peisander. 

2. A poet of Laranda, in Lycia or Lycaonia, 
was a son of Nestor [No. 1. See above, Vol II. 
p. 1170, a], and flourished in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander Severus (a. d. 222—235). He wrote a 
poem, which, according to Zosimus (v. 29), was 
called 'Hpcufca} Seoyaptai. In most copies of 
Suidas (s. v. Hetoavbpos) we find the title given as 
'HpStKot bcoyaplat, which, some have thought, 
derives confirmation from the statement in Ma- 
crubius (Sat. v, 2), that Peisander wrote a sort of 
universal history, commencing with the nuptials of 
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Jupiter and Juno . But it seems clear that *H pan- 
itcil is the right reading, and the work probably 
treated of the marriages of gods and goddesses 
with mortals, and of the heroic progeny thus pro¬ 
duced. It would seem to have been a very volu¬ 
minous performance, if we adopt the extremely 
probable alteration of for $£ in Suidas, and so 
consider it as consisting of sixty books (Suid. & v. 
*AydQvpaoi ; Steph. Bvz. s. w. *AydBvpaoi, ’AWv- 
viov , 'Act cocos, Boat/Aeta, Ku^lActa, Avtcd^cia, 
O IvtoTpla, Nuf>drrj$). There are several passages 
making mention of Peisander, in which we have 
no means of ascertaining whether the poet of Ca¬ 
meirus or of Laranda is the person alluded to ; 
such are Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 471, ii. 98, 
1090, iv. 57 ; Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 1748. Ma- 
crobius, in the passage above referred to, says that 
Virgil drew the whole matter of the second book 
of the Aeneid from Peisander. But chronology, 
of course, forbids us to understand this of Peisan- 
der of Laranda ; and we hear of no such work as 
that to which Macrobius alludes by any older poet 
of the same name, for the notion of Valckenaer 
seems quite untenable, viz. that the ‘H pmital deo- 
yajuiai was written, in spite of the testimony of 
Suidas, by Peisander of Cameirus, and was in 
fact one and the same poem with the 'Hpa/fAe/a 
(Valcken. Diatrib. ad Eur. Hipp. p. 24 ; Heyne, 
Exc. i. iii. ad Virg. Aen. ii. ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. i. pp. 215, 590, iv. p. 265 ; Voss, de Pott . 
Graec. 9 ; Bode, Gesch. der Episch. Dichtk. p. 500, 
note 1). [E. E.] 

PEISE'NOR (Ileiffrfvup). 1. The father of 
Ops, and grandfather of Eurycleia, the nurse of 
Odysseus. (Horn. Od. i. 429.) 

2. A herald of TelemachuB in Ithaca. (Horn. 
Od. ii. 38.) 

3. A distinguished Trojan, the father of Cleitus. 
(Horn. II. xv. 445.) 

4. A centaur, mentioned only by Ovid. (Met. 

xii. 303.) [L. S.] 

PERSIA S (riehnar). 1. An Argive general. 
In b. c. 366, when Epaminondas was preparing to 
invade Achaia, Peisias, at his instigation, occupied 
a commanding height of Mount Oneium, near 
Cenchreae, and thus enabled the Thebans to make 
their way through the isthmus, guarded though it 
was by Lacedaemonian and Athenian troops. (Xen. 
Hell, vil 1. §41 ; Diod. xv.75.) 

2. A statuary, is mentioned by Pausanias (i. 3.) 
as having made a statue of Apollo, which stood in 
the inner Cerameicus at Athens. [E. E.] 

PEISFDICE (n€i<ri5bci/). 1. A daughter of 
Aeolus and Enarete, was married to Myrmidon, 
by whom she became the mother of Antiphus and 
Actor. (Apollod. i. 7. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia or Philo- 
mache. (Apollod. i. 9. § 10.) 

3. A daughter of Nestor and Anaxibia. (Apol¬ 
lod. i. 9. § 9.) 

4. The daughter of a king of Methymna in 

Lesbos, who, out of love for Achilles, opened to 
him the gates of her native city, but was stoned 
to death, at the command of Achilles, by his sol¬ 
diers. (Parthen. Erot. 21.) [L. S.] 

PEISISTRA'TIDAE (Tie kt ur r par 15at) f the 
legitimate sons of Peisistratus. [See Psisistra- 
TU8.J The name is used sometimes to indicate 
only Hippias and Hipparchus, sometimes in a wider 
application, embracing the grandchildren and near 
connections of Peisistratus (as by Herodotus, viii- 
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52. referring to a time when both Hippias and 
Hipparchus were dead). [C. P. M.] 

PEIS I'STRATUS (Uciaiarparos), the 
youngest son of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend 
of Telemachus, and accompanied him on his jour¬ 
ney from Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta. (Horn. 
Od. iii. 36, 48, xv. 46, &c. ; Herod, v. 65 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 9 ; Pans. iy. 1. § 3.) [L. S.] 

PEISI'STRATUS (ncurforparos), the son of 
Hippocrates, was so named after Pei si stratus, the 
youngest son of Nestor, the family of Hippocrates 
being of Pylian origin, and tracing their descent to 
Neleus, the father of Nestor (Herod, v. G5). It 
was generally believed that the future tyrant 
Peisistratus was descended from the Homeric 
Peisistratus, although Pausanias (ii. 18. § 8, 9), 
when speaking of the expulsion of the Neleidae 
by the Heracleids, says that he does not know 
what became of Peisistratus, the grandson of 
Nestor. The fact that Hippocrates named his 
son after the son of Nestor shows the belief of 
the family, and he appears not to have belonged 
to the other branches of the Neleidae settled in At¬ 
tica : but the real descent of an historical personage 
from any of these heroic families must always be very 
problematical. The separate mention of Melanthus 
and Codrus (Herod, l.c.) implies that he did not 
belong to that branch ; that he did not belong to 
the Alcmaeonidae is clear from the historical rela¬ 
tions between that family and Peisistratus ; and 
we nowhere hear that the latter was connected 
with the Paeonidae, the only other branch of the 
Neleidae who came to Attica. Hippocrates (pro¬ 
bably through some intermarriage or other) be¬ 
longed to the house of the Philai'dae (Plut Sol. 10 ; 
Pseudo-Plat. Hipparch. p. 288. b. It is through 
an oversight that Plutarch speaks of the deme of 
the Philai’dae, which did not then exist). Inter¬ 
marriages with the descendants of Melanthus would 
be sufficient to account for the claim which Peisi¬ 
stratus is represented as making (in the spurious 
letter in Diogenes Laertius, i. 53), to be con¬ 
sidered as a member of the family of Codrus, even 
if the statement that he did so deserves any credit 
The mother of Peisistratus (whose name we do not 
know) was cousin german to the mother of Solon 
(lleracleides Ponticus ap. Plut Sol. 1). There 
are no data for determining accurately the time 
when Peisistratus was bom ; but the part which 
he is represented as taking in the military opera¬ 
tions and measures of Solon would not admit of its 
being later than b. c. 612, a date which is not 
inconsistent with the story of Chilon and Hippo¬ 
crates [Hippocrates], for the former, who was 
ephor in b. c. 560, was already an old man in a c. 
572 (Diog. Laert i. 68, 72). 

Peisistratus grew up equally distinguished for 
personal beauty and for mental endowments. The 
relationship between him and Solon naturally drew 
them together, and a close friendship sprang up be¬ 
tween them, which, as was to be expected under such 
circumstances between Greeks, soon assumed an eror 
tic character (Plut. Sol. I.). On the occasion of the 
successful attempt made by Solon to induce the 
Athenians to renew their struggle with the Mega- 
rians for the possession of Salamis, Peisistratus 
greatly aided his kinsman by his eloquence. The 
decree prohibiting further attempts upon the, island 
was repealed, and an expedition led against it by 
Solon, again assisted by his young relative, who 
distinguished himself by his military ability, and 
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captured Nisaea (Herod, i. 59 ; Plut. Solon . 8, 12, 
Justin, ii. 8). 

After the legislation of Solon, the position of 
parties at Athens was well calculated to favour the 
ambitious designs of Peisistratus. The old con¬ 
tests of the rival parties of the Plain, the High¬ 
lands, and the Coast, had been checked for a time 
by the measures of Solon, but their rivalry had not 
been removed ; and when Solon, after the esta¬ 
blishment of his constitution, retired for a time 
from Athens, this rivalry broke out into open feud. 
The party of the Plain, comprising chiefly the 
landed proprietors, was headed by Lycurgus ; that 
of the Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes not 
belonging to the nobles, by Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon ; the party of the Highlands, which 
aimed at more of political freedom and equality 
than either of the two others, was that at the head 
of which Peisistratus placed himself, not because 
their wishes find feelings corresponded with his 
own, but because they seemed the most likely to 
be useful in the furtherance of his designs ; and 
indeed his lead of this faction Beems to have been a 
mere pretext, to render it less obvious that he had 
in reality attached to himself a large party among 
the poorer class of citizens (Herod, i. 59. Ilytipe 
rplrriv araaiv. avWQas M araaidra^ Kal 
A 6y(p ruy linepaKpluv irpSaras ). These he secured 
by putting himself forward as the patron and bene¬ 
factor of the poor. With a species of muniii- 
cence, afterwards imitated by Cimon, he threw open 
his gardens to the use of the citizens indiscrimi¬ 
nately (Theopompusap. Athen. xii. p. 532. e. &c.), 
and, according to some accounts (Eustath. ad 11. 
xxiv. extr.), was always accompanied by two or 
three youths, with a purse of money to supply 
forthwith the wants of any needy citizen whom 
they fell in with. His military and oratorical 
(Cic. de Oral. iii. 34, Brut. 7. § 27,10. §41; Val. 
Max. viii. 9. ext. 1) abilities, and the undeniably 
good qualities which he possessed (Solon, according 
to Plut. Solon. 29, declared of him that, had it not 
been for his ambition, Athens had not a more ex¬ 
cellent citizen to show), backed by considerable 
powers of simulation, had led many of the better 
class of citizens, if not openly to become his parti¬ 
sans, at least to look upon him with no unfavour¬ 
able eye, and to regard his domination as a less 
evil than the state of faction and disturbance under 
which the constitution was then suffering. Solon, 
on his return, quickly saw through the designs of 
Peisistratus, who listened with respect to his advice, 
though he prosecuted his schemes none the less 
diligently. (According to Isocrates, Panaih. p. 263, 
ed. Steph. one p^rt of his procedure was to procure 
the banishment of a considerable number of influ¬ 
ential citizens who were likely to oppose his plans.) 
Solon next endeavoured to arouBe the people, by 
speeches and poetical compositions (Plut. Solon . 
30 ; Diog. Laert i. 49, 50), to a sense of the danger 
to which they were exposed, but in vain. Some 
refused to share his suspicions, others favoured the 
designs of Peisistratus, others feared his power, or 
were indifferent Even the senate, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 49), were disposed to favour 
Peisistratus, and declared Solon to be mad. When 
Peisistratus found his plans sufficiently ripe for 
execution, he one day made his appearance in the 
| agora with his mules and his own person exhibit¬ 
ing recent wounds, pretending that he. had been 
nearly assassinated by hia enemies as he was riding 
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into the country. The indignation of hia friendi especial favour of heaven that he had been so un- 
was excited ; an assembly was forthwith called, in expectedly restored.” It is said that Phya was 
which Ariston, one of his partisans, proposed that given in marriage to Hipparchus (Athen. 1. c.). 
a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed with clubs, Peisistratus nominally performed his part of the 
should be granted to Peisistratus. It was in vain contract with Megacles ; but not choosing to have 
that Solon opposed this ; the guard was granted children by one of a family which was accounted 
Through the neglect or connivance of the people accursed, treated his wife in the most odious 
Peisistratus took this opportunity of raising a much manner. She complained to her mother of the in- 
larger force, with which he seized the citadel b. c. dignity to which she was exposed ; and Megacles 
560. (Plut. Sol. 30 ; Herod, i. 59 ; Aristot Pol. and the Alcmaeonidae, incensed at the affront, 
v. 10; Diog. Laert i. 66 ; Polyaen. i. 21. § 3.) again made common cause with Lycuigus, and 
A similar stratagem had been practised by Thea- Peisistratus was a second time compelled to evacuate 
genes of Megara, and was afterwards imitated by Athens (Herod, i. 61). This time he left Attica, 
Dionysius (Diod. xiii. 97). Megacles and the and retired to Eretria in Euboea. (The very ex- 
Alcmaeonidae took to flight. Solon, after another traordinary statement in Eusebius, Chron. Olymp. 
ineffectual attempt to rouse the citizens against the 54. 3, and Hieronymus, that Peisistratus went 
usurper, placed his arms in the street before his into Italy, is doubtless a blunder. Vater con- 
door, saying that he had done his utmost to defend jectures that the name Italy has been substituted 
his country and its laws. Peisistratus, having by mistake for that of some place in Attica, perhaps 
secured to himself the substance of power, made no Icaria, and that the statement refers to the first 
further change in the constitution, or in the laws, exile of Peisistratus.) His property was again 
which he administered ably and well. offered for sale (Kkcvs bcirt<rot y Herod, vi. 121), and 

The first usurpation of Peisistratus lasted but a again Callias, who had been one of his most active 
short time (Herod, i. 60. hctcl ou rro\\6v xp6 v °v opponents, was the only purchaser. 

— QtXadvoval [uv). Before his power was firmly On reaching Eretria Peisistratus deliberated 
rooted, the factions headed by Megacles and Ly- with his sons as to the course he should pursue, 
curgus combined, and Peisistratus was compelled The advice of Hippias, that he should make a 
to evacuate Athens. As, on his second expulsion, fresh attempt to regain his power, was adopted, 
we are distinctly told (Herod, i. 61) that he Contributions were solicited from the cities which 
quitted Attica, the presumption is, that on the first were in his interest. Several furnished him with 
occasion he did not. His property was confiscated large sums. Thebes especially surpassed all the 
and sold by auction, when the only man who ven- rest in the amount of money which she placed at 
tured to purchase it was Callias, the son of Hip- his disposal. With the funds thus raised he pro- 
ponicus (Herod, vi. 121). How Peisistratus em- cured mercenaries from Argos. Ten years elapsed 
ployed himself during his banishment, which lasted before his preparations were complete. At last, 
about six years, we do not know. Meantime, the however, with the forces which he had raised, a 
factions of Megacles and Lycurgus, having accom- Naxian named Lygdamis having also of his own 
plished their immediate object, revived their old accord brought him both money and a body of 
feuds, and Megacles, finding himself the weaker of troops, he crossed into Attica, and landed at Ma- 
the two, made overtures to Peisistratus, offering to rathon. Here his friends and partisans flocked to 
reinstate him in the tyranny, if he would connect his standard. His antagonists, who had viewed 
himself with him by receiving his daughter Coe- his proceedings with great indifference, when they 
syra (Suidas 8. v. KeKourupconfaw) in marriage, heard that he was advancing upon Athens hastily 
The proposal was accepted by Peisistratus, and the marched out to meet him. The two armies en- 
following stratagem was devised for accomplishing camped not far from each other, near the temple of 
(as Herodotus supposes) his restoration. In what Athene at Pallene, and Peisistratus, seizing the 
was afterwards the deme Paeonia, they found a opportunity with which the remissness of his anta- 
damsel named Phya, of remarkable stature and gonists furnished him, and encouraged by the Booth- 
beauty (according to Athenaeus xiii. p. 609, a gar- sayer Amphilytus of Achamae, fell suddenly upon 
land seller, the daughter of a man named Socrates), their forces at noon, when, not expecting any thing 
This woman they dressed up as Athene in a full of the kind, the men had betaken themselves after 
suit of armour, and placed in a chariot, with Peisi- their meal to sleep or play, and speedily put them 
stratus by her side, instructing her how she was to to flight He then, with equal wisdom and mode- 
maintain a suitable carriage. The chariot was then ration, refrained from pursuing the fugitives with 
driven towards the city, heralds being sent on his troops, but sent forward his sons on horseback, 
before to announce that Athene in person was who, having overtaken the flying Athenians, told 
bringing back Peisistratus to her Acropolis. The them they had nothing to fear if they would dis- 
reporfc spread rapidly, and those in the city be- perse quietly to their homes. The majority obeyed 
lieving that the woman was really their tutelary these directions, and Peisistratus entered Athens 
goddess, worshipped her, and admitted Peisistratus. without opposition (Herod, i. 61—63; Polyaen. 
(Herod, i. 60 ; Polyaen. Strateg. i. 21. § 1, where Stmt i. 21. § 1. The account of the latter, how- 
there is a good deal of blundering). “ This story,” ever, is full of blunders). Lygdamis was rewarded 
remarks Bishop Thirlwall {Hist, of Greece , vol. ii. for his zealous co-operation by being established as 
p. 60), u would indeed be singular, if we consider tyrant of Naxos, which island Peisistratus con- 
the expedient in the light of a stratagem, on which quered. [Lygdamis.] 

the confederates relied for overcoming the resistance Having now become tyrant of Athens for the 
which they might otherwise have expected from third time*, Peisistratus adopted measures to secure 
their adversaries. But it seems quite as likely 

that the pageant was only designed to add extra- * There is a good deal of difficulty with regard 
ordinary solemnity to the entrance of Peisistratus, io the chronology of Peisistratus. The dates of 
and to suggest the reflection, that it was by the his usurpation and death may be fixed with tole* 
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the undisturbed possession of his supremacy. He took 
a body of foreign mercenaries into his pay, and seized 
as hostages the children of several of the principal 
citizens, placing them in the custody of Lygdamis, 

rable accuracy, as also the relative lengths of the 
periods during which he was iu possession of the 
tyranny and in exile. Aristotle (Pol* v. 12, p. 
1315, ed. Bekk.) says, that in the space of thirty- 
three years he was in possession of the tyranny 
during 17 years ; his sons holding the tyranny 
after him for eighteen years, making thirty-five 
years in all. His tyranny commenced in b. c. 560 ; 
his death happened in B. c. 627. He had three 
distinct periods of government, with two periods of 
exile, the latter amounting together to fifteen years. 
The second period of exile lasted ten years complete 
(Ilerod. i. 62). That would leave about five years 
for the first exile. Clinton ( Fasti Ilcllen. vol. ii. 
p. 203) assigns six years for the first period of go¬ 
vernment, one for the second, and ten for the third. 
In doing this he assumes that Hippias was born 
in the first year of the tyranny of Peisistratus, and 
that it was in the first period of his rule that 
Croesus sent to Greece to form alliances against 
Cyrus. To this scheme it is objected by Vater (in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop. art. Peisistratus) that 
it is clear from the narrative of Herodotus (i. 59 ; 
comp. i. 65, init.), that it was in the third period 
of the government of Peisistratus that Croesus sent 
to Greece ; that Peisistratus was expelled shortly 
after he seized the citadel, before his power was 
firmly rooted (a strange mode of describing a period 
of six years) ; and that on the occasion of his mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of Megacles, Hippias (ac¬ 
cording to Clinton) would be only thirteen years 
old, his brother Hipparchus still younger ; and yet 
they are called vsavm by Herodotus, and Hip¬ 
parchus is stated to have married Phya ; and when 
Peisistratus shortly after retired to Eretria they 
were both old enough to assist him with their 
advice (Herod, i. 61). The mention of Hippias in 
connection with the battle of Marathon is not in the 
least inconsistent with his being eighty or eighty- 
five years old (his teeth were then so loose from 
age that one of them dropped out when he sneezed). 
That Hippias was bom before the year b. c, 560 
is also shown by the fragments of the poetry 
of Solon, in which, immediately after the capture 
of the citadel by Peisistratus, he reproaches the 
Athenians with having themselves aggrandized their 
tyrants (Plut. Sol. 30). The plural would indicate 
that Peisistratus had sons at that time. Vater 
places the commencement of the tyranny of Peisis- 
tratus in the latter part of a c. 561 j assigns half a 
year for the first period of government; five years 
and a half for the first exile ; half a year for the 
second tyranny ; ten years and a quarter for the 
second exile ; and sixteen years for the third 
tyranny. The embassy of Croesus is the only 
point that can occasion any difficulty ; but the same 
writer has shown that it is probable that the 
capture of Sardes is placed a few years too early by 
Clinton. That a much shorter interval than Clinton 
supposes elapsed between the embassy of Croesus 
to Greece and the capture of Sardes, is shown by 
the circumstance that the presents sent by the 
Lacedaemonians to Croesus did not reach him before 
he was taken prisoner. (Herod, i. 70 ; comp. Clin¬ 
ton, Fasti Helletu ann. b. c, 560, 546, 527, and 
appendix c. 2, p. 201, &c,) 
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in Naxos. Others of the Athenians either fled or 
were exiled. Among the latter was Cimon, the 
father of Miltiades, who, however, was afterwards 
permitted to return [Cimon], The revenues which 
Peisistratus needed for the pay of his troops, were 
derived partly from Attica (the produce, very 
likely, in part at least, of the mines at Laureion), 
partly from some gold mines on the Strymon. How 
he became possessed of these we do not know. 
It is most likely that they were private property, 
and came into his hands during his second exile, 
somehow or other through his connection with the 
royal family of Macedonia, a connection of which 
we subsequently see a proof in the offer of the 
town of Anthemus made by Amyntas to Hippias. 
(Herod, v. 94.) It appears to have been shortly 
after his restoration, that Peisistratus purified the 
island of Delos, in accordance with the directions 
of an oracle, by removing all the dead bodies which 
had been buried within sight of the temple to 
another part of the island. (Herod, i. 64; Thucyd. 
iii. 104.) Besides the subjugation of Naxos, the 
only other foreign military expedition which we 
hear of his undertaking in this third period of his 
tyranny was the conquest of Sigeum, then in the 
hands of the Mytilenaeans. The Athenians had 
long before laid claim to the island, and had waged 
war with the Mytilenaeans for the possession of it, 
and it was awarded to them through the arbitra¬ 
tion of Periander. Peisistratus established his 
bastard son Hegesistratus as tyrant in the town. 
(Herod, v. 94, 95.) Polyaenus (Strut, v. 14) 
mentions some operations conducted by his son 
Hippias, for the suppression of piracy. 

Having now firmly established himself in the 
government, Peisistratus maintained the form of 
Solon’s institutions, only taking care, as his sons 
did after him (Thucyd. vi. 54), that the highest 
offices should always be held by some member of 
the family. He not only exacted obedience to the 
laws from his subjects and friends, but himself set 
the example of submitting to them. On one occa¬ 
sion he even appeared before the Areiopagus to 
answer a charge of murder, which however was 
not prosecuted. (Arist. Pol. v. 12, p. 1315, ed. 
Bekker; Plut. Solon. 31). His government seems 
to have been a wise admixture of stringency as 
regards the enforcement of the laws and the pre¬ 
vention of disorders, and leniency towards indi¬ 
viduals who offended him personally. (For anec¬ 
dotes illustrating this see Plutarch, Jpophth . 
n«<r«rr. p. 189, b. c.; Polyaen. Strat. v. 14 ; Val. 
Max. v. 1. ext. 2.) He enforced the law which 
had been enacted by Solon, or, according to Theo¬ 
phrastus (ap. Plut. Solon. 31) by himself, against 
idleness, and compelled a large number of the 
poorer class to leave Athens, and devote themselves 
to agricultural pursuits. (Aelian. V. H. ix. 25 ; Dion 
Chrysost. vii. p. 258, ed. Reiske. xxv. p. 520.) The 
stones of his compelling the people to wear the 
Catonace (Hesychius and Suidas s. v. kutuvAkt} ; 
Aristoph. Lysist. 1150, &c., Ecdes. 724 ; Schol. 
ad L 755 ; Schol. ad Lysist. 619), probably have 
reference to this. Those who had no resources of 
their own he is said to have supplied with cattle 
and seed. His policy and taste combined also led 
him to employ the poorer Athenians in building. 
Athens was indebted to him for many stately and 
useful buildings. Among these may be mentioned 
a temple to the Pythian Apollo (Suidas s. v. 
YlvQiov ; Hesych. s. v. lv TlvBlty x^crcu. Vater has 
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made a great ipistake in supposing that Thucydides 
(vi. 54) states that this temple was built by Peisi¬ 
stratus, the son of Hippias: Thucydides only says 
that the latter set up an altar in it), and a magni¬ 
ficent temple to the Olympian Zeus (Arist. Pol. v. 
11), for which he employed the architects Antis¬ 
tates, Callaeschrus, Antimachides, and Porinus 
(Vitruvius, Prof. vii. § 15). This temple re¬ 
mained unfinished for several centuries, and was at 
length completed by the emperor Hadrian (Paus. i. 
18. § 6 ; Strab. ix. p. 396). Besides these, the 
Lyceum, a garden with stately buildings a short 
distance from the city, was the work of Peisistratus 
(Suidas, s. v. Avksiov), as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs ('Evvedfcpowos, Thucyd. ii. 15; Paus. 
i. 14. § l). The employment of the sons of Peisi¬ 
stratus in superintending works of this kind, or com¬ 
pleting them after their father’s death, will probably 
account for slight variations in the authorities as 
to whether some of these were built by Peisistratus 
himself or by his sons. According to most au¬ 
thorities (the author of the letter in Diog. Laert. i. 
53 ; Suidas, 8. v. tea) <r<pdK€\ot troiovaiv drl\uav ; 
Diodor. Vatic . vii.—x. 33, not. Dind. p. 31) Pei¬ 
sistratus, to defray these and other expenses, ex¬ 
acted a tithe of the produce of the land, an impost 
which, so employed, answered pretty nearly the 
purpose of a poor’s rate. He was also (Plut. Sol. 
c. 31) the author of a measure, the idea of which 
he had derived from Solon, according to which 
those disabled in war were maintained at the public 
expense. 

Peisistratus likewise bestowed considerable at¬ 
tention upon the due performance of public religious 
rites, and the celebration of festivals and processions 
(Epist.ap. Diog. Laert. i. 53), an example which was 
followed by his sons, who are even said to have in¬ 
vented &a\las teal kwjjlovs (Athen. xii. 44, p. 532). 
The institution of the greater Panathenaea is ex¬ 
pressly ascribed to Peisistratus by the scholiast on 
Aristeides (p. 323, ed. Dind.) ; and before the time 
of Peisistratus we do not hear of the distinction 
between the greater and the lesser Panathe¬ 
naea (Dictionary of Antiquities , art. Panathe¬ 
naea). He at least made considerable changes in 
the festival, and in particular introduced the con¬ 
tests of rhapsodists. Peisistratus in various ways 
encouraged literature. It was apparently under 
his auspices that Thespis introduced at Athens 
his rude form of tragedy (b. c. 535, Clinton, F. H. 
sub anno), and that dramatic contests were made 
a regular part of the Attic Dionysia (Bode, Gesch. 
der Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. iii. part L p. 53 ; Diet, 
of Ant. art. Tragoedia). M It is to Peisistratus that 
we owe the first written text of the whole of the 
poems of Homer, which, without his care, would 
most likely now exist only in a few disjointed 
fragments.” (Respecting the services of Peisi¬ 
stratus in relation to the text of Homer, and the 
poets who assisted him in the work, see the article 
Homerus, Vol. II. p. 507, and the authorities 
there referred to). Peisistratus is also said to have 
been the first person in Greece who collected a 
library, to which he generously allowed the public 
access (A. Gellius, N. A. vi. 17 ; Athen. i. p. 3, 
a.). The story that this collection of books was 
carried away by Xerxes, and subsequently re¬ 
stored by Seleucus (A. Gellius, L c.), hardly rests 
on sufficient authority to deserve much notice. It 
was probably from his regard to religion and lite¬ 
rature that many were disposed to class Peisi- 
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| stratus with the Seven Sages (Diog. Laert i. 122). 

I Either from his patronage of diviners, or from his 
being, like his son Hipparchus, a collector of 
oracles, he received the surname of B<bur (Suid. 
8. v. Bdfay ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Paa^ 1036 or 
1071). 

On the whole, though we cannot approve of 
the steps by which he mounted to power, we must 
own that he made a princely use of it, and may 
believe that, though under his dynasty, Athens 
could never have risen to the greatness she after¬ 
wards attained, she was indebted to his rule for a 
season of repose, during which she gained much of 
that strength which she finally unfolded.” (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece , vol. ii. p. 65.) 

Peisistratus was thrice married (including his 
connection with the daughter of Megacles). The 
name of his first wife, the mother of Hippias and 
Hipparchus, we do not know. The statement of 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Equit. 447) that 
her name was Myrrhine, arises probably from a 
confusion with the wife of Hippias. From Plu¬ 
tarch ( Cato Major , c. 24) we learn that when 
Hippias and Hipparchus were grown up, Peisi¬ 
stratus married Timonassa, a lady of Argolis, and 
had by her two sons, Iophon and TheBsalus. It 
is a conjecture of Vater’s that Timonassa was 
connected with the royal house of Macedonia. 
Nothing more is known of Iophon ; he probably 
died young. Hegesistratus, a bastard son of Pei¬ 
sistratus, has been already mentioned. Mention 
is also made of a daughter of Peisistratus, who was 
forcibly carried off by a youth named ThrasybuluB, 
or Thrasymedes, and was afterwards married to 
him with the consent of her father, when, having 
put to sea, and fallen into the hands of Hippias, 
he was brought back. (Plut. Apophth. IUioktt. 
vol. ii. p. 189.) Thucydides (i. 20, vi. 54, &c.) 
expressly states, on what he declares to be good 
authority, that Hippias was the eldest sou of 
Peisistratus (a statement which he defends by 
several arguments, not all very decisive, though 
they at least confirm it), contrary to the general 
opinion in his day, which assigned the priority of 
birth to Hipparchus. The authority of Thucy¬ 
dides is fully supported by Herodotus (v. 55) 
and Cleidemus (in Athen. xiii. p. 609, d.). Pei¬ 
sistratus died at an advanced age (Thuc. vi. 54) 
in b. c. 527 (Clinton, Fasti Hellen. vol. ii. App. 
c. 2), and was succeeded in the tyranny by his 
son Hippias (Herod. 1. c .; Cleid. 1. c.), though the 
brothers appear to have administered the affairs of 
the state with so little outward distinction, that 
they are frequently spoken of as though they had 
been joint tyrants. C Thucyd. 1. c .; Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 502, 6 5# ’Imrlas irvpdvvriffcv, o$x ^ 
<, lirirapxos' koivvs 5^ irdvrcs oi TlsKrunpaTldai 
rvpavyoi i\tyovro). They continued the govern¬ 
ment on the same principles as their father. Thu¬ 
cydides (vi. 54) speaks in terms of high commend¬ 
ation of the virtue and intelligence with which 
their rule was exercised till the death of Hip¬ 
parchus ; and the author of the dialogue Hippar¬ 
chus (p. 229, b.) speaks of their government as a 
kind of golden age. There seems no reason to 
question the general truth of this description, 
though particular exceptions may be adduced, such 
as the assassination of Cimon, the father of Mil- 
tiades (Herod, vi. 39, 103. See Cimon). They 
exacted only one-twentieth of the produce of the 
land to defray their expenses in finishing the build* 
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ings left incomplete by Peisistratus, or erecting 
new ones (though according to Suidas, 8. v. rd 
‘bnrdpxov reix^ov, Hipparchus exacted a good 
deal of money from the Athenians for building a 
wall round the Academy) for maintaining their 
mercenary troops, who bore the appellation Avk6- 
irotes (Suid. s.v. ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Lys. 664), 
and providing for the religious solemnities. Hip¬ 
parchus inherited his father’s literary tastes. It 
was he who erected on the roads leading to the 
country towns of Attica busts of Hermes, in¬ 
scribed on one side with the distances from the 
city (which distances were measured from the 
altar of the twelve gods set up in the agora by 
Peisistratus, the son of Hippias, Thuc. vi. 54 ; 
Herod, ii. 7), and on the other side with some 
moral maxim in verse. (Pseudo-Plat. Hipparch . 
p. 228, d.) He also arranged the manner in 
which the rhapsodes were to recite the Homeric 
poems at the Panathenaic festival (ibid. p. 228, b). 
Several distinguished contemporary poets appear to 
have lived at the court of the Peisistratidae under 
the patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo¬ 
nides of Ceos (Pseudo-Plat. Hipparch. p. 228, c.; 
Aelian. V. H. viii. 2), Anacreon of Teos (ibid.), 
Lasus of Hermione, and Onomacritus (Herod, vii. 
6). The latter was employed in making a col¬ 
lection of oracles of Musaeus, and was banished on 
being detected in an attempt to interpolate them. 
[Onomacritus]. This collection of oracles after¬ 
wards fell into the hands of Cleomenes. (Herod, v. 
80.) The superstitious reverence for oracles and 
divination which appears to have led Hipparchus 
to banish Onomacritus again manifests itself in the 
story of the vision (Herod, v. 66). That he was 
also addicted to erotic gratification appears from 
the story of Harmodius, and the authority of 
lleracleides Ponticus, who terms him ipwriKSs. 

Of the particular events of the first fourteen years 
of the government of Hippias we know scarcely 
anything. Thucydides (vi. 54) speaks of their 
carrying on wars, but what these were we do not 
know. It was during the tyranny of Hippias that 
Miltiades was sent to take possession of the Cher- 
sonesus. [Miltiades ] But a great change in 
the character of his government ensued upon the 
murder of Hipparchus (b.c. 514), for the circum¬ 
stances connected with which the reader is referred 
to the articles Harmodius and Lbaena. Hip¬ 
pias displayed on the occasion great presence of 
mind. As soon as he heard of the assassination 
of his brother, instead of rushing to the scene of it, 
he went quietly up to the armed citizens who 
were forming the procession, and, as though he in¬ 
tended to harangue them, directed them to go 
without their arms to a spot which he pointed out. 
He then ordered his guards to seize their arms, and 
to apprehend those whom he suspected of being 
concerned in the plot, and all who had daggers 
concealed about them, (What Polyaenus, i. 21. 
§ 2, relates of Peisistratus has probably arisen out 
of a confusion with these events.) Under the 
influence of revengeful feelings ana fears for his 
own safety Hippias now became a morose and 
suspicious tyrant. His rule became harsh, arbi¬ 
trary, and exacting. (Thucyd. vi. 57—60.) He 
put to death great numbers of the citizens, and 
raised money by extraordinary imposts. It is 
probably to this period that we should refer the 
measures described by Aristotle (Oeconom, ii. p. 
1347, ed. Bckker), such as having houses that 
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| were built so as to interfere with the public con¬ 
venience put up for sale*; and, under pretence of 
issuing a new coinage, getting the old coinage 
brought in at a low valuation, and then issuing it 
again without alteration. Feeling himself unsafe 
at Athens he began to look abroad for some place 
of retreat for himself and his family, in case he 
should be expelled from Athens. With this view 
he gave his daughter Archedice [Archedice] in 
marriage to Aeantides, the son of Hippoclus, 
tyrant of Lampsacus, an alliance which he would 
doubtless have thought beneath him, had he not 
observed that Hippoclus was in great favour with 
Dareius. 

The expulsion of the Peisistratidae was finally 
brought about by the Alcmaeonidae and Lacedae¬ 
monians. The former, since their last quarrel with 
Peisistratus, had shown unceasing hostility and 
hatred towards him and his successors, which the 
latter met by tokens of similar feelings, insomuch 
that they not only demolished their houses, but 
dug up their tombs. (Isocrates, de Dig. 26, p. 351, 
ed. Steph.) The Alcmaeonidae were joined by 
other Athenian exiles, and had fortified a strong¬ 
hold on the frontier of Attica, named Leipsydrion, 
on the heights of Pames, above Paeonia (Aristot. 
ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysist. 665 ; Suidas, s. v. 
M Aeuj/uSply pdxv and Au/cdiroSc*. Thirlwall, 
vol. ii. p. 70, note, remarks that the description 
seems to relate to some family seat of the Paeoni- 
dae, who were kinsmen of the Alcmaeonidae). 
They were, however, repulsed with loss in an at¬ 
tempt to force their way back to Athens, and 
compelled to evacuate the fortress (Suidas, l. c.). 
Still they none the more remitted their machi¬ 
nations against the tyrants (Herod, v. 62). By 
well-timed liberality they had secured the favour 
of the Amphictyons and that of the Delphic oracle 
[Alcmaeonidae], which they still further secured 
by bribing the Pythia (Herod, v. 63). The re¬ 
peated injunctions of the oracle to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians to free Athens roused them at length to send 
an army under Anchimolius for the purpose of 
driving out the Peisistratidae (though hitherto the 
family had been closely connected with them by 
the ties of hospitality). Anchimolius landed at 
Phalerus, but was defeated and slain by Hippias, 
who was assisted by a body of Thessalian cavalry 
under Cineas. The Lacedaemonians now sent a 
larger force under Cleomenes. The Thessalian 
cavalry were defeated on the borders, apparently at 
a place called Pallenion (Andoc. dc Myst, 106), 
and returned home; and Hippias, unable to with¬ 
stand his enemies in the field, retreated into the 
Acropolis. This being well supplied with stores, 
the Lacedaemonians, who were unprepared for a 
siege, would, in the judgment of Herodotus, have 
been quite unable to force Hippias to surrender, 
had it not been thAt his children fell into their 
hands, while being conveyed out of Attica for 
greater security, and were only restored on con¬ 
dition that Hippias and his connections should 
evacuate Attica within five days. They retired t6 
Sigeum, b. c. 510. (Herod, v. 64, &c.; PauB. iii. 
4. § 2, 7. § 8 ; Aristoph. Lysist. 1150, &c.). The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual 
banishment, a sentence which was maintained even 
in after times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed (Andoc. de Myst. § 78). A monument re* 
cording the offences of the tyrants was set up in 
the Acropolis. (Thuc. vi. 55.) 
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The Spartans before long discovered the trick 
that had, been played upon them by the Alc- 
maeonidae and the Delphic oracle; and their 
jealousy of the Athenians being stimulated by the 
oracles, collected by Hipparchus, which Cleomenes 
found in the Acropolis, in which manifold evils 
were portended to them from the Athenians, they 
began to repent of haying driven out their old 
friends the Peisistratidae, and accordingly sent for 
Hippias, who came to Sparta. Having summoned 
a congress of their allies, they laid the matter 
before them, and proposed that they should unite 
their forces and restore Hippias. But the vehe¬ 
ment remonstrances of the Corinthian deputy 
Sosicles induced the allies to reject the proposal. 
Hippias, declining the offers that were made him 
of the town of Anthemus by Amyntas, and of 
Iolcos by the Thessalians, returned to Sigeum 
(Herod, v. 90—94), and addressed himself to 
Artaphemes. (Respecting the embassy of the 
Athenians to counteract his intrigues, see Arta- 
phernes.) He appears then with his family to 
have gone to the court of Dareius (Herod. 1. c.) : 
while here they urged Dareius to inflict vengeance 
on Athens and Eretria, and Hippias himself ac¬ 
companied the expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaphemes. From Eretria he led them to the 
plain of Marathon, as the most suitable for their 
landing, and arranged the troops when they had 
disembarked. While he was thus engaged, we 
are told, he happened to Bneeze and cough 
violently, and, most of his teeth being loose from 
his great age, one of them fell out, and was lost in 
the Band ; an incident from which Hippias augured 
that the expedition would miscarry, and that the 
hopes which he had been led by a dream to enter¬ 
tain of being restored to his native land before his 
death were buried with his tooth (Herod, vi. 102, 
107). Where and when he died cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with certainty. According to Suidas (s. v. 
'Iirxtaj) he died at Lemnos on his return. Accord¬ 
ing to Cicero (ad Alt. ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9) 
he fell in the battle of Marathon ; though from his 
advanced age it seems rather unlikely that he 
should have been engaged in the battle. The 
family of the tyrant are once more mentioned 
(Herod, vii. 6) as at the court of Persia, urging 
Xerxes to invade Greece. 

Hippias was in his youth the object of the 
affection of a man named Charm us (who bad pre¬ 
viously stood in a similar relation to Peisistratus ; 
Plut. Solon. 1), and subsequently married his 
daughter (Athen. xiv. p. 609, d). His first 
wife was Myrrhine, the daughter of Callias, by 
whom he had five children (Thucyd. vi. 55). One 
of his sons, named Peisistratus, was Archon 
Eponymus during the tyranny of his father. Of 
Archedice, daughter of Hippias, mention has already 
been made. According to Thucydides (/. c .) 
Hippias was the only one of the legitimate sons of 
Peisistratus who. had children. 

What became of Thessalus we do not know. 
He is spoken of as a high-spirited youth (Heraclid. 
Pont 1), and there is a story in Diodorus ( Fragm . 
lib. x.. Olymp. lxvi.) that he refused to have any 
share in the tyranny of his brothers, and was held 
in great esteem by the citizens. [C. P. M.J 
PEISI'STRATUS. 1. A Lacedaemonian, who 
founded Noricua, in Phrygia (Eustath, ad JMonus. 
X21). 

2. A king of Orchoroenus, in the time of the 
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Peloponnesian war, who became the object of the 
hatred of the oligarchical party, and was murdered 
in an assembly of the senate. To avoid detection 
his body was cut to pieces, and the parts of it 
carried away by the senators under their robes. 
Tlesimachus, the son of Peisistratus, who was privy 
to the conspiracy, quieted the populace, who were 
incensed at the disappearance of their king, by a 
story of his having appeared to him in a super¬ 
human form after he had left the earth. (Plut. 
Parall . voL ii. p. 313, b.) 

3. A Boeotian statesman, who took the side of 
the Romans in the war between them and Philip, 
king of Macedonia. In conjunction with Zeux- 
ippus, he was instrumental in inducing the Boeo¬ 
tians to attach themselves to Flamininus. After 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, when the faction of 
Brachyllas gained the upper hand, Peisistratus and 
Zeuxippus had Brachyllas assassinated, a crime 
for which Peisistratus was condemned to death 
(Liv. xxxiii. 27, 28 ; Polybius, Legcd . viii). 

4. A native of Cyzicus. In the war between 

the Romans and Mithridates, when Cyzicus was 
besieged by Mithridates (b. c. 74), Peisistratus was 
general of the Cyzicenes, and successfully defended 
the city against Mithridates (Appian, de Bello 
Mitk. 73). [C. P. M.J 

PE I SON (ITflow), one of the thirty tyrants 
established at Athens in B. c. 404. He was one 
of the authors of the proposal that, as several of the 
resident foreigners were discontented with the new 
government, and thus afforded a specious pretext 
for plundering them, each of the Thirty should 
select for himself one of the wealthy aliens, 
and, having put him to death, should appropriate 
his property. The proposal was adopted in spite 
of the opposition of Theramenes, and Peison went 
with Melohius and Mnesitheides to apprehend 
Lysias and his brother Polemarchus. Lysias, 
being left alone with Peison, bribed him with the 
offer of a talent to allow him to escape ; but Peison, 
after the most solemn oaths, seized all the money 
he could lay his hands upon, refusing to leave 
Lysias even as much as would serve for the ex¬ 
penses of his journey, and then delivered him 
up to Melohius and Mnesitheides. (Xen. Hell . 
ii. 3. §§ 2, 21, &c.; Lysias, c. Eraiosth. pp. 120, 
121.) [E. E.J 

PEITHA'GORAS,or PEITHA'GORES (n«- 
6ay6pas , Uei6ay6p7}s). 1. A tyrant of Selinus in 
Sicily, from whom the Selinuntians freed them¬ 
selves (b. c. 519) by the help of Euryleon of 
Sparta (Herod, v. 46; Plut. Lyc . 20). [Dorieus ; 
Euryleon.] 

2. A soothsayer, brother of Apollodorus of Am- 
phipolis, who was one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. According to Aristohulus (ap. Arr. 
Anab . vii. 18), Apollodorus, having joined the king 
on his return from his Indian expedition and ac¬ 
companied him to Ecbatana, imagined that he had 
grounds for dreading his displeasure, and wrote 
therefore to Peithagoras at Babylon, to inquire 
whether any danger threatened him from Alexan¬ 
der or Hephaestion. The answer was that lie had 
nothing to fear from Hephaestion, who (so the vic¬ 
tims portended) would soon be removed out of his 
way. The next day Hephaestion’s death took 
place (b.c. 324,) and not long after Apollodorus re¬ 
ceived the same message from Peithagoras with 
respect to Alexander. Here again the event justi¬ 
fied the prediction (Plut. Alex. 73). [E. E.J 
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PEITIIO (Ifciflw). 1. The personification of 
Persuasion (Suada or Suadela among the Romaris), 
was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, where she 
was honoured with a temple in the agora. (Herod, 
viii. Ill ; Paus. ii. 7. § 7.) Peitho also occurs as 
a surname of other divinities, such as Aphrodite, 
whose worship was said to have been introduced 
at Athens by Theseus, when he united the coun¬ 
try communities into towns (Paus. i. 22. § 3), and 
of Artemis (ii. 21. $ 1). At Athens the statues 
of Peitho and Aphrodite Pandemos stood closely 
together, and at Megara, too, the statue of Peitho 
stood in the temple of Aphrodite (Paus. i. 43. 

§ 6), so that the two divinities must be conceived 
as closely connected, or the one, perhaps, merely 
as an attribute of the other. 

2. One of the Charites. (Paus. ix. 35. § 1; 
Suid. s. v . Xaplres ; comp. Charites.) 

3. One of the daughters of Oceanus and Thetis, 
(Hes. Theog. 349.) 

4. The wife of Phoroneus* and the mother of 

Aegialeus and Apia. (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest, 
920.) [L. 8.] 

PEITHON (UelOwv). 1. Son of Sosicles, was 
placed in command at Zariaspa, where there were 
left several invalids of the horseguard, with a small 
body of mercenary cavalry. Arrian styles him the 
governor of the royal household at Zariaspa. When 
Spitamenes made an irruption into Bactria, and 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Zariaspa, Peithon, 
collecting all the soldiers he could muster, made a 
sally against the enemy, and having surprised 
them, recovered all the booty that they had taken. 
He was, however, himself surprised by Spitamenes 
os he was returning ; most of his men were cut to 
pieces, and he himself, badly wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. (Arrian, iv. 16.) 

2. Son of Agenor. [See Python.] [C. P.M.] 

PELA'GIUS. Of the origin and early life of 
this remarkable man we are almost entirely igno¬ 
rant. We know not the period of his birth, nor 
the precise date of his death, nor the place of his 
nativity, although the epithet Brito applied by his 
contemporaries has led to the belief that he was an 
Englishman, nor do we even know his real desig¬ 
nation of which Pelagius (IleAcryfos) is supposed to 
be a translation, since the tradition that it was 
Morgan seems to be altogether uncertain. He first 
appears in history about the beginning of the fifth 
century, when we find him residing at Rome, not 
attached to any coenobitical fraternity, but adher¬ 
ing strictly to the most stringent rules of monkish 
self-restraint. By the purity of his life and by 
the fervour with which he sought to improve the 
morals of both clergy and laity, at that epoch Bunk 
in the foulest corruption, he attracted the attention 
and gained the respect of all who desired that re¬ 
ligion should exhibit some better fruits than mere 
empty professions and lifeless ceremonies, while he 
dauntlessly disturbed the repose of the supine, and 
provoked the hostility of the profligate by the 
energy with which he strove to awaken them to a 
sense of their danger, and to convince them of their 
guilt. In the year 409 or 410, when Alaric was 
threatening the metropolis, Pelagius accompanied 
by his disciple, friend, and ardent admirer Uoeles- 
tius [Coelestius] passed over along with many 
other fugitives to Sicily, from thence proceeded to 
Africa, where he held personal friendly communi¬ 
cation with Augustine, and leaving Coelestius at 
Carthage, sailed for Palestine. The fame of his sanc- 
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tity had preceded him, for upon his arrival he was 
received with great warmth by Jerome, and many 
other distinguished fathers of the church. Although 
it must have been evident to every close observer 
that the speculative views of Pelagius differed 
widely from those advocated with so much applause 
by the bishop of Hippo, no one had as yet ventured 
openly to impugn the orthodoxy of the former. 
But when Orosius, upon his arrival in the East 
[Orosius], brought intelligence that the opinions 
of Coelestius had been formally reprobated by Au¬ 
relius and the African Church (a. d. 412), whose 
condemnation extended to the master from whose 
instructions these opinions were derived, a great 
commotion arose throughout Syria, in which Je¬ 
rome, instigated probably by Augustine, assumed 
an attitude of most active, not to say virulent, hos¬ 
tility towards Pelagius, who was formally im¬ 
peached first before John of Jerusalem, secondly 
before the Synod of Diospolis (a. d. 415), sum¬ 
moned specially to judge this cause, and fully 
acquitted by both tribunals. Soon afterwards, 
however, the Synods of Carthage and of Mileum, 
while they abstained from denouncing any indi¬ 
vidual, condemned unequivocally those principles 
which the followers of Pelagius and Coelestius were 
supposed to maintain, and at length, after much 
negotiation, Pope Innocentius was induced to ana¬ 
thematize the two leaders of what was now termed 
a deadly heresy, by a decree issued on the 27 th of 
January, a. d. 417, about six weeks before his 
death ; and this sentence, although at first reversed, 
was eventually confirmed by Zosiinus [Zosimus]. 
Of the subsequent career of Pelagius nothing has 
been recorded. Mercator indeed declares that he 
was brought to trial before a council in Palestine, 
found guilty, and sentenced to banishment; but 
this narrative is confirmed by no collateral evidence. 
So great however was the alarm excited by the 
progress of the new sect, that an appeal was made 
to the secular power, in consequence of which an 
imperial edict was promulgated at Constantinople 
in 418, threatening all who professed attachment 
to such errors with exile and confiscation, and the 
impression thus made was strengthened by the 
resolutions of a very numerous council, which met 
at Carthage in the course of the same year. 

We need feel no surprise at the profound sensa¬ 
tion created by the doctrines usually identified with 
the name of Pelagius, since unlike many of the 
frivolous subtleties which from time to time caused 
agitation and dissension in the Church, they in 
reality affect the very foundation of all religion, 
whether natural or revealed. He is represented as 
denying predestination, original sin, and the neces¬ 
sity of internal Divine Grace, and as asserting the 
absolute freedom of the will and the perfectibility 
of human nature by the unaided efforts of man 
himself ; in other words as refusing to acknowledge 
the transmission of corruption from our first pa¬ 
rents, the efficacy of baptism as the seal of rege¬ 
neration, the operation of the Holy Spirit as indis¬ 
pensable in our progress towards holiness, and the 
insufficiency of our natural powers to work out 
salvation. But although the eager and probably 
ignorant Coelestius may have been hurried head¬ 
long forward in the heat of discussion into these or 
similar extravagant propositions, it is difficult to 
determine whether Pelagius ever really entertained 
or intended to inculcate such extreme views. Je¬ 
rome and Augustine boldly charge him with co- 
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vertly instilling this poison, but at the same time 
they both complain of the snake-like lubricity with 
which he unifortnly evaded the grasp of his oppo¬ 
nents when they sought to fix him down to any 
substantial proposition, and of the haze of subtle 
dialectics with which he enveloped every point in 
debate, obscuring and confounding the vision of his 
judges. There can be no doubt, however, that 
although his speculations were of a most abstruse 
and refined character, their tendency was eminently 
practical ; that he desired to banish all mysticism, 
to render religious truth an active power in the 
amelioration of the heart, and sought upon all 
occasions to demonstrate the inefficacy of mere 
nominal faith unaccompanied by works, to warn 
his hearers of the hazard they incurred by waiting 
passively for some manifestation of Divine favour, 
without making one effort to obtain it, and above 
all,to convince them that their justification depended 
in some degree upon themselves. 

In forming an estimate of the real character of 
Pelagius, it must be remembered that his most 
bitter enemies freely admit the spotless purity of 
his life, and that he labours under this signal dis¬ 
advantage, that his chief works are known to us 
only from the quotations of his adversaries. But 
even from those which are extant we may without 
want of charity infer that the charge of duplicity, 
or at least reserve, was not altogether unfounded. 
Me does not appear to have possessed that straight¬ 
forward courage which prompts a truly great mind 
boldly to proclaim what it deems a vital truth in 
defiance of obloquy and persecution. We are 
constantly struck with an indistinctness and ambi¬ 
guity of phrase, which, after making very full 
allowance for the abstruse nature of the themes, 
cannot be altogether accidental, while his complex 
definitions and divisions, his six kinds of grace to 
take a single example, tend rather to perplex than 
to simplify his positions and his arguments. Hence 
he may have endeavoured to convey the essence of 
his system, while he abstained from spreading 
alarm by the open enunciation of what might 
appear at once strange and perilous, hoping in this 
manner to avoid those angry controversies from 
which a refined and contemplative mind would 
shrink with disgust. In this project he might 
have succeeded had not his plans been frustrated by 
the impetuous sincerity of the more practical Coe- 
lestius, whose undisguised avowals first kindled 
against himself that flame of persecution which 
eventually involved his teacher also. 

A very few only of the numerous and voluminous 
treatises of Pelagius have descended to us, and for 
a long period every one of these was supposed to 
be the work of his most bitter enemy. 

1. Expositionum in Epistdas Pauli Libri XIV., 
written at Home, and therefore not later than a. d. 
310. These commentaries, which consist of short 
simple explanatory notes on all the Epistles of Paul, 
with the exception of that to the Hebrews, were at 
one period attributed to Gelasius, who was Bishop 
of Rome towards the end of the fifth century ; 
they afterwards found their way into the MSS. of 
Jerome; and the admirers of that divine, considering 
it their duty to expunge every passage which 
seemed tinged with heresy, they have been trans¬ 
mitted to modem times in a state very different 
from that in which they issued from the hands of 
their composer, although his doubts with regard to 
original .sin may still be very clearly traced, 
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especially in the notes on the Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans. No doubt can exist with regard to their 
authenticity, which is established beyond dispute 
by the quotations of Augustine, Marius Mercator, 
and others. They will be found in the Benedictine 
edition of Jerome, and in that by Vallarsi. See 
Garnier’s edition of Mercator, Append, ad Diss. vi. 

р. 367. 

II. Epistola ad Dcmeiriadem, written in the 
East about 412, and addressed to a Roman lady of 
distinction, who had been induced by Augustine to 
abandon the pleasures of the world for a life of 
devout austerity. This piece, which is of consider¬ 
able importance, inasmuch as it contains clear 
indications of the sentiments of Pelagius with 
regard to the excellence of human nature, was, as 
well as the last-mentioned, assigned to Jerome, but 
the real author was ascertained from the quotations 
by Augustine in his De Gratia Christi (capp. 22, 
37, 38), and in the epistle to Juliana, the mother 
of Demetrias. It will be found in the best editions 
of Jerome, and was published separately by Semler, 
8vo. Hal. Magd. 1775. 

III. Libellus Fidei ad Innocenlium Papam ; a 
formal confession of faith, forwarded to Rome in 
417, which, along with the preceding, was included 
among the tracts of Jerome under the title Hiero- 
nymi Explanatin Symboli ad Damasum ; and here 
likewise the mistake was corrected by the quota¬ 
tions in the De Gratia Christi. It is to be found 
in all the best editions of Jerome. See also Gar- 
nier’s edition of Mercator, P, I. Diss. v. p. 307. 

Another letter inscribed Epistola ad Celantiam 
Matronam de Ratione pie vivendi , among the cor¬ 
respondence of Jerome, was supposed by Erasmus 
to belong to Paulinus of Nola, by Vallarsi to Sul- 
picius Severus, while Semler argues from the 
general tone and spirit with which it is imbued, as 
well as from the style,, that it ought to be made 
over to Pelagius. It is numbered CXLVIII. in 
the edition of Jerome by Vallarsi. 

The following works are known to us only from 
fragmentary citations: — 

1. EuAoyicSi/ Liber, designated by Gennadius as 
Eulogiarum pro actuali Conversatione ex Divinis 
Scripturis Liber ; by Honorius as Pro actuali Vita 
Liber; by Orosius as Testimoniorum Liber. A 
collection of remarkable texts from Scripture in 
reference to practical morality, arranged and illus¬ 
trated after the manner of the Testimonia of Cy¬ 
prian [CVPRIANU8, p. 914]. (Hieronym. Dialog, 
advers. Pelag. lib. i.; Augustin, c. duos Pelagiatio- 
rum epp. iv. 8 ; De Gestis Pelagii , c. 1,6. Comp. 
Gamier, ad M. Mercat. Append . ad Diss. vi.) 

2. De Natura Liber, to which Augustine replied 
in his De Natura et Gratia. The fragments have 
been collected by Gamier, l. c. 

3. Liber ad Viduarn Consolatorius atque Exhor- 
tatorius. See Hieronym. Dialog . adv. Pelag, lib. 
iii. ; Augustin, de Gest . Pelag. c. 6 ; Gamier, ed. 
Mercator. 1. o. 

4. Epistola ad Augustvnum; written after the 
Synod held in Palestine. (Augustin, de Gest. Pelag . 

с. 26 ; Gamier, ed. Mercat. I . c.) 

5. Epistola ad Augustinum Secunda; written 
after the Synod of Diospolis, and transmitted by 
the deacon Cams. (Augustin, de Gest. Pelag. 
c. 30 ; Gamier, ed. Mercat. 1. e . \ G. J. Voss. 
Histor. Controversiarum Pelagianarum, 4to. Lug. 
Bat. 1618 ; H. Noris. Histor. Pelag. fol. Lovan. 
1702 ; Tillemont, Memoirn , &c.; Schrock, Kir- 
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chengeschickte, vol.xiv. ; Neander, KirchengeschicH e, 
vol. iL ; Schonemann. Bild. Patrum, Latinorum, 
vol. ii. § 7 ; Bahr, Qeschichte der Rom. Littered. 
Suppl. Band. 2te Abtheil. §§ 136—138. See also 
the Dissertations of Wiggers and Geffken, &c., re¬ 
ferred to at the end of the article Casrianus. A 
translation of the work by Wiggers, “ Versueh einer 
Pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustinismus und 
Pelagianisraus, &c.” by Professor Emerson, was 
published at New York, 8vo. 1840.) [W. R.] 

PELA'GIUS PATRX'CIUS. [Patricius, 
No. 5.] 

PE'LAGON (Ue\dyuv). 1. A son of Asopus 
and Metope (iii. 12. § 6 ; Diod. iv. 72, who, 
however, calls him Pelasgus). 

2. A son of Amphidamas of Phocig»> (ApoMH. 
iii. 4. § 1 ; Paus, ix. 12. § 1 ; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen . 938.) 

3. A Lycian and companion of Sarjiedoft, is 
mentioned among the Calydonian hunters. (Horn. 
11 v. 6‘95 ; Ov. Met. viii. 300, &c.) 

4. One of the suitors of Hippodameia. (Paus. 
vi. 21. § 7 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1228.) 

5. A Pylian. (Horn. II. iv. 295.) [L. S j 

PELAGO'NIUS (rifAa'ywj'ios), a writer on ve¬ 
terinary surgery, of whose work* a few fragments 
only remain, which are to be found in the collection 
of writers on that subject, first published in Latin 
by J. ltuellius, Paris, 1530, fol., and afterwards in 
Greek,by S.Grynaeus,Basil. 1537,4to. [W.A.G.] 

PELARGE (neAapyrf), the daughter of Pot- 
neus, and wife of Isthmiades, was said to have 
instituted the orgies of the Boeotian Cabeiri. 
(Paus. ix. 25. § 6 ; comp. Cabeiri.) [L. S.] 

PELASGA or PELASGIS (IIeAa<r 7 fs), i. e. 
the Pelasgian (woman or goddess), occurs as a 
surname of the Thessalian Hera (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 14, with the Schol. ; Propert. ii. 28. 11), and of 
Demeter, who, under this name, had a temple at 
Argos, and was believed to hijvc derived the sur¬ 
name from Pelasgus, the son of Triopas, who had 
founded her sanctuary. (Paus. ii. 22. §2.) [L. S.] 

PELASGUS (rUAa<r 7 <is), the mythical an¬ 
cestor of the Pelasgians, the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece who established the worship of the Dodo- 
naean Zeus, Hephaestus, the Cabeiri, and other 
divinities that belong to the earliest inhabitants of 
the country. In the different parts of the country 
once occupied by Pelasgians, there existed dif¬ 
ferent traditions as to the origin and connection of 
Pelasgus. 1. According to the Arcadian tradi¬ 
tion, he was either an Autochthon (Paus. ii. 14. 
§ 3, viii. 1. § 2 ; Hes. ap. Apollod. ii. 1. § 1), or 
a son of Zeus by Niobe ; and the Oceanide Meli- 
boea, the nymph Cyllene, or Deianeira, became by 
him the mother of Lycaon. (Apollod. 1. c., iii. 8. 
§ 1 ; Ilygin. Fab. 225 ; Dionys. Hal. i. 11, 13.) 
According to others, again, Pelasgus was a son of 
Arestor, and grandson of Iasus, and immigrated 
into Arcadia, where he founded the town of Par- 
rhasia. (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1642 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. v. tla^atr'ta.) 

2. In Argos, Pelasgus was believed to have been 
a son of Triopas and Sois, and a brother of Iasus, 
Agenor, and Xanthus, or a son of Phoroneus, and 
to have founded the city of Argos in Peloponnesus, 
to have taught the people agriculture, and to have 
received Demeter, on her wanderings, at Argos, 
where hie tomb was shown in later times. (Paus. 
L 14. § 2, iL 22. § 2 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest . 
920 j Eustath. Horn. p. 385 ; comp. Pslasga.) 

voi,. in. 
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3. In Thessaly, Pelasgus was described as the 
father of Chlorus, and as the grandfather of Hae- 
mon, or as the father of Haemon,and as the grand* 
father of Thessalus (Steph. Byz. 8. v. Al/xovuz ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1089 ; Dionys. Hal. 
i. 17), or again as a son of Poseidon and Larissa, 
and as the founder of the Thessalian Argos. 
(Dionys. 1. c.; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 321; comp. 
Clinton, Fast. Ilell. vol. i. p. 9, &c.) [L. S.] 

PELEIDES, PELIDES (IRjAef&rjj, ITijAetW), 
a patronymic from Peleus, by which his son 
Achilles is frequently designated. (Horn. 11. i. 
146, 188, 197, 277 ; Ov. Met. xii. 605.) [L. S.] 

PELETHRO'NIUS, the reputed inventor of 
the bridle and saddle for horses. (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vii. 56 ; Hygin. Fab. 274.) [L. S.] 

PELEUS (n^Acds), a son of Aeacus and En- 
deis, was king of the Myrmidons at Phthia in 
Thessaly. (Horn. 11. xxiv. 535.) He was a 
brother of Telamon, and step-brother of Phocug, 
the son of Aeacus, by the Nereid Psaraathe. 
(Comp. Horn. II. xvi. 15, xxi. 189; Ov. Met. vii. 
477, xii. 365 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 869, iv. 853 ; 
Orph. Argon. 130.) According to some, Telamon 
was not a brother, but only a friend of Peleus. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) Peleus and Telamon re¬ 
solved to get rid of their step-brother Piraeus, 
because he excelled them in their military games, 
and Telamon killed him with a disk which ho 
threw at him. The two brothers concealed their 
crime by removing the body of Phocus, but were 
nevertheless found out, and expelled by Aeacus 
from Aegina. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 6 ; comp. 
Ilorat. ad Pison. 96.) According to some, Peleus 
murdered Phocus (Diod. iv. 72 ; comp. Paus. ii. 
29. § 7, x. 30. § 2), while others combine the two 
statements by saying that Peleus threw down 
Phocus with a disk, while Telamon despatched 
him with his sword. (Tzetz. adLyc. 175.) After 
being exiled from Aegina, Peleus went to Phthia 
in Thessaly, where he was purified from the mur¬ 
der by Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his 
daughter Antigone, and received with her a third 
of Eurytion’s kingdom. (Horn. II. xvi. 175 ; 
Apollod. iii. 13. § 1.) Others relate that he went 
to Ceyx at Trachis (Ov. Met. xi. 266, &c) ; and 
as he had come to Thessaly without companions, 
he prayed to Zeus for an army, and the god, to 
please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 
into men, who were accordingly called Myrmidons. 
(Tzetz. ad Lye. 175.) By Antigone, Peleus is 
said to have become the father of Polydora and 
Achilles. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 321.) Peleus 
accompanied Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt, 
and involuntarily killed him with his spear, in 
consequence of which he fled from Phthia to Iol- 
cus, where he was again purified by Acastus. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 2 ; comp. Ov. Fast. ii. 39, 
&c.) According to others (Tzet. ad Lyc. 175, 
901), Peleus slew Actor, the son of Acastus. At 
the funeral games of Pelias, Peleus contended with 
Atalante, but was conquered (Apollod. iii. 9. § 2), 
whereas, according to Hygiuus (Fab. 273) he 
gained the prize in wrestling. During his stay at 
Iolcus, Astydameia, the wife of Acastus, fell in 
love with him, and made proposals to him, which 
he rejected. In order to take vengeance on him, 
she sent a message to his wife at Phthia, that he 
was on the point of marrying Sterope, the daughter 
of Acastus. On receiving this information, the 
wife of Peleus hung herself. Astydameia further 
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charged Peleus before her husband with having made 
improper proposals to her, and Acastus, unwilling 
to stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hosiltitbly received, and whom he had puri¬ 
fied from his guilt, took him to mount Pelion, 
where they hunted wild beasts ; and when Peleus, 
overcome with fatigue, had fallen asleep, Acastus 
left him alone, and concealed his sword, that he 
might be destroyed by the wild beasts. When 
Peleus awoke and sought his sword, he was at¬ 
tacked by Centaurs, but was saved by Cheiron, who 
also restored to him his sword. (Apollod. iii. 13. 
$ 3.) To this account there are some modifications, 
for instead of Astydameia, Pindar ( Nem. iv. 92, 
v. 46 ; comp. Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 224, ad 
Aristoph . Nub. 1059 ; Horat. Carm. iii. 7. 18) 
mentions Hippolyte, the daughter of Cretheus, 
and others relate that after Acastus had concealed 
the sword of Peleus, Cheiron or Hermes brought 
him another one, which had been made by He¬ 
phaestus. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 204 ; Aristoph. 
Nub. 1055.) 

While on mount Pelion, Peleus married the 
Nereid Thetis, by whom he became the father of 
Achilles, though some regarded this Thetis as 
different from the marine divinity, and called her 
a daughter of Cheiron. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 658 ; 
comp. Thetis.) The gods took part in the mar¬ 
riage solemnity, and Cheiron presented Peleus 
with a lance (Horn. II. xvi. 143, xxiv. 61, &c., 
which, however, according to Pindar, Nem. iii. 
56, Peleus made for himself), Poseidon with the 
immortal horses, Balius and Xanthus, and the 
other gods with arms. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 5 ; 
Horn. II. xvi. 381, xvii. 443, xviii. 84.) According 
to some, his immortal wife soon left him, though 
Homer knows nothing of it {II. xviii. 86, 332, 
441), for once, as he observed her at night while 
she held the infant Achilles over a fire or in a 
cauldron of boiling water, in order to destroy in 
him those parts which he had inherited from his 
father, and which were mortal, Peleus was terror- 
struck, and screamed so loud that she was pre¬ 
vented from completing her work. She therefore 
quitted his house, and returned to her sisters, the 
Nereides ; but Peleus, or, according to others, 
Thetis herself (Orph. Argon. 385), took the boy 
Achilles toCheiron, who brought him up. (Apollod. 
iii. 13. § 6.) Homer mentions only Achilles as 
the son of Peleus and Thetis, but later writers 
state that she had already destroyed by fire six 
children, of whom she was the mother by Peleus, 
and that as she attempted the same with Achilles, 
her seventh child, she was prevented by Peleus. 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 816 ; Lycoph. 178 ; Ptolem. 
Hephaest. 6.) After this Peleus, who is also men¬ 
tioned among the Argonauts, in conjunction with 
Jason and the Dioscuri, besieged Acastus at lol- 
cus, slew Astydameia, and over the scattered limbs 
of her body led his warriors into the city. (Apollod. 
iii. 13. § 7 ; comp. i. 9. $ 16 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
91 ; Orph. Argon. 130 ; Hygin. Fab. 14.) Some 
state that from mount Pelion Peleus, without an 
army, immediately returned to Iolcus, slew Acas¬ 
tus and his wife (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 224 ; 
Pind. Nem. iii. 59), and annexed Iolcus to Hae- 
monia. (Thessaly j Pind. Nem. iv. 91.) Respect¬ 
ing the feud between Peleus and Acastus, the 
legends present great differences. Thus we are 
told, for example, that Acastus, or his sons, Ar- 
cbander and Architeles, expelled Peleus from his 
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kingdom of Phthia (Eurip. Troad. 1127, with the 
Schol.), or that the flocks which had been given 
by Peleus to Acastus, as an indemnification for 
the murder of his son Actor, were destroyed by a 
wolf, who was forthwith changed by Thetis into a 
stone (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 175, 901), or that Peleus, 
being abandoned during the chase by Acastus, was 
kindly received by Cheiron, and having acquired 
the possession of docks, he took them to Irus, 
as an atonement for his son Eurytion, whom he 
had killed. But Irus refusing to accept them, 
Peleus allowed them to wander about without 
superintending shepherds, until they were attacked 
by a wolf. (Anton. Lib. 38.) This wolf was sent 
by Psamathe, to avenge the murder of Phocus, but 
she herself afterwards, on the request of Thetis, 
changed him into stone. (Tzetz, ad Lyc. 175 ; Ov. 
Met. xi. 351, &c., 400.) Phoenix, who had been 
blinded by his own father Amyntor, and who 
afterwards became the companion of Achilles, had 
his sight restored to him by Cheiron, at the request 
of Peleus, who also made him king of the Dolopes. 
(Lycoph. 421 ; Horn. II. ix. 438, 480.) Peleus 
also received in his dominion Epeigeus, son of 
Agacles, and Patroclns who had fled from his home, 
and some even relate that Patroclus was the son of 
Polymele, a daughter of Peleus. (Horn. II. xvi. 
571, xxiii. 89 ; Apollod. iii. 13. § 8.) Peleus, who 
had once joined Heracles in his expedition against 
Troy (Pind. OL viii. 60), was too old to accompany 
his son Achilles against that city: he remained at 
home and survived the death of his son. (Horn. II. 
xviii. 434, Od. xi. 495.) [L. S.] 

PELIADES (II«A/a5«y), the daughters of Pelias. 
(Eurip. Med. 9 ; Hygin. Fab. 24 ; comp. Pe- 
LIA S.) [L. S.] 

PE'LIAS (rieAtar). 1. A son of Poseidon (or 
Cretheus, Hygin. Fab . 12 ; Schol. ad Theocrit. iii. 
45) and Tyro. The latter, a daughter of Salmo- 
neus, was in love, in her youth, with the river-god 
Enipeus, and Poseidon assuming the appearance 
of Enipeus, visited her, and became by her the 
father of Pelias and Neleus. Afterwards she was 
married to Cretheus, her father's brother; she became 
by him the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and Amy- 
thaon. (Horn. Od. xi. 234, &c. ; Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 8 ; Hygin. Fab. 157.) Pelias and Neleus were 
exposed by their mother, and one of them was 
struck by a mare which passed by, so that his face 
became black, and a shepherd who found the child 
called him Pelias (from ir*\i6<a, Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1682) ; and the other child which was suckled 
by a she-dog, was called Neleus, and both were 
brought up by the shepherd. When they had 
grown up to manhood, they discovered who their 
mother was, and Pelias killed Sidero, the wife of 
Salmoneus and step-mother of Tyro, at the altar of 
Hera, because she had ill used her step-daughter 
Tyro. After the death of Cretheus, Pelias did not 
allow his step-brother Aeson to undertake the 
government of the kingdom, and after expelling 
even his own brother Neleus he ruled at Iolcus 
(Schol. ad Eurip. Alcest. 255 ; comp. Paus. iv. 2. 

§ 3), whereas according to others, he did not reign 
at Iolcus till after Aeson's death, and even then 
only as the guardian of Jason, the son of Aeson. 
(Schol. ad Horn. Od. xii. 70.) Jt is probably in 
allusion to his conduct towards his own brothers 
that Hesiod ( Theog. 996) calls him iJ Bpumjs, He 
married, according to some (Hygin. Fab . 14), 
An&xibia, the daughter of Bias, and according to 
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others, Philomache, the daughter of Amphion, by 
whom he became the father of Acastus, Peisidice, 
Pelopeia, Hippothoe and Alcestis. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 8, &c.) Besides these daughters of Pelias (Pe- 
liades), several others are mentioned, such as Me¬ 
dusa (Hygin. Fab. 24), Amphinome, Evadne 
(Diod. iv. 53), Asteropaea and Antinoe. (Paus. 
viii. 11. § 2.) The Peliades were represented on 
the chest of Cypselus, where however the name of 
Alcestis alone was written. (Paus. v. 17. § 4 ; 
comp. Horn. II. ii. 715 ; Ov. Trist. v. 5. 55.) 
After the murder of their father, they are said to 
have fled from Iolcus to Mantineia in Arcadia, 
where their tombs also were shown. (Paus. viii. 
11. §2.) Jason, after his return from Colchis, 
gave Alcestis in marriage to Admetus, Amphinome 
to Andraemon, and Evadne to Canes (Diod. iv. 
63), though according to the common story, Pelias 
himself gave Alcestis to Admetus. [Alcestis.] 
After Pelias had taken possession of the kingdom 
of Iolcus, he sent Jason, the son of his step-brother 
Aeson, to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece, and as 
he did not anticipate his return, he despatched 
Aeson and his son Promachus. After the return 
of Jason, Pelia9 was cut to pieces and boiled by his 
own daughters, who had been told by Medeia that 
in this manner they might restore their father to 
vigour and youth. His son, Acastus, held solemn 
funeral games in his honour at Iolcus, and expelled 
Jason and Medeia from the country. (Apollod. i. 
9. § *27, &c. ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 175 ; Ov. Met. vii. 
297, &c. ; comp. Jason, Medeia, Argonautae.) 
Pelias iB further mentioned as one of the first who 
celebrated the Olympian games. (Paus. v. 8. § 1.) 

2. A son of Aeginetes and a descendant of La- 
cedaemonius, is mentioned by Pausanias (vii. 18. 
§4). [L. S.] 

PELIGNUS, JU'LIUS, procurator of Cappa¬ 
docia in the reign of Claudius, a. d. 62. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 4.9.) 

PELLEN (neAATjv), a son of Phorbas and 
grandson of Triopas, of Argos, was believed by the 
Argives to have founded the town of Pelleno in 
Achaia. (Paus. vii. 26. §5.) [L. S.] 

PELLO'NIA, a Roman divinity, who was be¬ 
lieved to assist mortals in warding off their enemies. 
(August. De Civ. Dei , iv. 21 ; Arnob. Adv. Gent. 
iv. 4.) [L.S.] 

PELOPEIA. (nsAJwsia.) 1. A daughter of 
Pelias. (Apollod. i. 9. § 10 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
326.) 

2. A daughter of Amphion and Niobe. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 5. $ 6. ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 159.) 

3. A daughter of Thyestes. (Schol, ad Eurip. 
Owstf. 14 ; Hygin. Fab. 88 ; Aelian, V. H. xii. 

4. The mother of Cycnus and Ares. (Apollod. 

ii. 7. § 7 ; comp. Cycnus.) [L. S.] 

PELO'PIDAS (n«Aoirf$aj), the Theban gene¬ 
ral and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended 
from a noble family and inherited a large estate, 
of which, according to Plutarch, he made a liberal 
use, applying his money to the relief of such ns 
were at once indigent and deserving. He lived 
always in the closest friendship with Epaminondas, 
to whose simple frugality, as he could not persuade 
him to share his riches, he is said to have assimi¬ 
lated his own mode of life. The disinterested 
ardour which marked his friendship was conspi¬ 
cuous also in his zealous attention to publio affairs. 
This he even carried so far as to neglect and impair 
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his property, remarking, in answer to the remon¬ 
strances of some of his friends, that money was cer¬ 
tainly useful to such as were lame and blind. 
Hence, of course, he could not fail to be a marked 
man in any political commotion, and, accordingly, 
on the seizure of the Cadmeia by Phoebidas, in 
b. c. 382, he was obliged to flee from Thebes, and 
took refuge, with his fellow-exiles, at Athens. 
Here he was the chief instigator and counsellor of 
the enterprise by which democracy was restored to 
Thebes, and which Plutarch tells us the Greeks 
called “sister to that of Thrasybulus/* In the exe¬ 
cution of it also he bore a prominent part: it was 
by his hand that Leontiades fell; and, being 
made Boeotarch with Mellon and Charon, he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of the Cadmeia before 
the arrival of succours from Sparta (b. a 379). 
From this period until his death there was not a 
year in which he was not entrusted with some im¬ 
portant command. In b.c. 378, he and Gorgidas, 
his fellow-Boeotarch,induced Sphodrias, the Spartan 
harmost at Thespiae, to invade Attica, and thus 
succeeded in embroiling Athens with Lacedaemon 
[Gorgidas] ; and in the campaigns against the 
Lacedaemonians in that and the two following years 
he was actively occupied, gradually teaching his coun¬ 
trymen to cope fearlessly with the forces of Sparta, 
which had ever been deemed so formidable. The 
successes occasionally gained by the Thebans during 
this period (slight in themselves, but not unimpor¬ 
tant in the spirit which they engendered) Pelopi- 
das shared with others ; but the glory of the battle 
of Tegyra, in b. c. 375, was all his own. The 
town of Orchomenus in Boeotia, hostile to Thebes, 
had admitted a Spartan garrison of two moras, and 
during the absence of this force on an expedition 
into Locris, Pelopidas formed the design of surprising 
the place, taking with him for the purpose only the 
Sacred Band and a small body of cavalry. When he 
arrived, however, he found that the absent garrison 
had been replaced by fresh troops from Sparta, and he 
saw, therefore, the necessity of retreating. On his 
march back, he fell in, near Tegyra, with the two 
moras which formed the garrison at Orchomenus, re¬ 
turning from Locris under the polemarchs Gorgoleon 
and Theopompus. In spite of the inferiority of his 
numbers, Pelopidas exhibited great coolness and 
presence of mind ; and when one, running up to 
him, exclaimed, “ We have fallen into the midst of 
the enemy,” his answer was, “ Why so, more than 
they into the midst of us ? ” In the battle which 
ensued, the two Spartan commanders fell at the 
first charge, and the Thebans gained a complete 
victory. Plutarch might well call this the prelude 
of Leuctra, proving aB it did that Sparta was not 
invincible, even in a pitched battle and with the 
advantage of numbers on her side. At Leuctra 
(b.c. 371) Pelopidas joined Epaminondas in urging 
the expediency of immediate action ; he raised the 
courage of his countrymen by the dream with 
which he professed to have been favoured, and by 
the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered in obe¬ 
dience to it [Scedasus], and the success of the 
day was due in a great measure to him and to the 
Sacred Band, which he commanded. In B. c. 369, 
he was one of the generals of the Theban force 
which invaded the Peloponnesus, and he united 
with Epaminondas in persuading their colleagues 
not to return home till they had carried their arms 
into the territory of Sparta itself, though they 
would thus be exceeding their legal term of office. 
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For this, Epaminondas and Pelopidas were im¬ 
peached afterwards by their enemies at Thebes, 
but were honourably acquitted. [Epaminondas ; 
Mbnkcleidas.] Early in b. c. 3G8, the Thessa¬ 
lians who were suffering under the oppression of 
Alexander of Pherae, applied for aid to Thebes. 
The appeal was responded to, and Pelopidas, being 
entrusted with the command of the expedition, occu¬ 
pied Larissa, and received the submission of the ty¬ 
rant, who had come thither for the purpose, but who 
soon after sought safety in flight, alarmed at the 
indignation shown by Pelopidas at the tales he 
heard of his cruelty and profligacy. From Thessaly 
Pelopidas advanced into Macedonia, to arbitrate 
between Alexander II. and Ptolemy of Alorus. 
Having accommodated their differences, he took 
away with him, as hostages for the continuance of 
tranquillity, thirty boys of the noblest families, 
among whom, according to Plutarch and Diodorus, 
was the famous Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. [Phjlippus II.] In the course of the 
same year Pelopidas was sent again into Thessaly, 
in consequence of fresh complaints against Alex¬ 
ander of Pherae; but he went simply as an 
ambassador, not expecting any opposition, and 
unprovided with a military force. Meanwhile 
Alexander, the Macedonian king, had been mur¬ 
dered by Ptolemy of Alorus ; and Pelopidas, being 
applied to by the loyalists to aid them against the 
usurper, hired some mercenaries and marched into 
Macedonia. If we may believe Plutarch, Ptolemy 
seduced his soldiers from him by bribes, and yet, 
alarmed by his name and reputation, met him sub¬ 
missively, and promised to be a faithful ally of 
Thebes, and to keep the throne for Perdiccas and 
Philip, the brothers of the late king, placing in his 
hands at the same time his son Philoxenus and 
fifty of his friends, as hostages for the fulfilment of 
his engagement. After this, Pelopidas, offended 
at the desertion of his mercenaries, marched with 
a body of Thessalians, whom he had collected, 
against Pharsalus, where he heard that most of the 
property of the delinquents was placed, its well as 
their wives and children. While he was before 
the town, Alexander of Pherao presented himself, 
and Pelopidas, thinking that he had come to give 
an account of his conduct, went to meet him, ac¬ 
companied by a few friends and unarmed. The 
tyrant seized him, and confined him closely at 
Pherae, where he remained till his liberation, in 
b. c. 367, by a Theban force under Epaminondas. 
During his imprisonment he is said to have treated 
Alexander with defiance, and to have exasperated 
his wife Thebe against him. In the same year in 
which he was released he was sent as ambassador 
to SuBa, to counteract the Lacedaemonian and 
Athenian negotiations at the Persian court. His 
fame had preceded him, and he was received with 
marked distinction by the king, and obtained, as 
far as Persia could grant it, all that he asked for, 
viz. that Messenia should be independent, that 
the Athenians should lay up their ships, and that 
the Thebans should be regarded as hereditary 
friends of the king. For himself, Pelopidas re¬ 
fused all the presents which Artaxerxes offered 
him, and, according to Plutarch (Artax. 22), 
avoided during his mission all that to a Greek 
mind would appear to be unmanly marks ol ho¬ 
mage. 

In b. c. 364, the Thessalian towns, those espe¬ 
cially of Magnesia and Phthiotis, again applied to 
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Thebes for protection against Alexander, and Pe¬ 
lopidas was appointed to aid them. His forces^ 
however, were dismayed by an eclipse of the sun 
(June 13), and, therefore, leaving them behind, he 
took with him into Thessaly only 300 horse, having 
set out amidst the warnings of the soothsayers. 
On his arrival at Pharsalus he collected a force 
which he deemed sufficient, and marched against 
Alexander, treating lightly the great disparity of 
numbers, and remarking that it was better as it 
was, since there would be more for him to conquer. 
According to Diodorus, he found the tyrant occu¬ 
pying a commanding position on the heights of 
Cynoscephalae. Here a battle ensued, in which 
Pelopidas drove the enemy from their ground, but 
he himself was slain as, burning with resentment, 
he pressed rashly forward to attack Alexander in 
person. The Thebans and Thessalians made great 
lamentations for his death, and the latter, having 
earnestly requested leave to bury him, celebrated 
his funeral with extraordinary splendour. They 
honoured his memory also with statues and golden 
crowns, and gave more substantial proofs of their 
gratitude by presents of large estates to his chil¬ 
dren. 

Pelopidas has been censured, obviously with 
justice, for the rashness, unbecoming a general, 
which he exhibited in his last battle ; and we may 
well believe that, on more occasions than this, his 
fiery temperament betrayed him into acts character¬ 
istic rather of the gallant soldier than of the prudent 
commander. His success at the court of Artaxerxes 
would lead us to ascribe to him considerable skill 
in diplomacy ; but some deduction must be made 
from this in consideration of the very favourable 
circumstances under which his mission was under¬ 
taken, and the prestige which accompanied him in 
consequence of the high position of his country at 
that period, and the recent humiliation of Sparta. 
Certainly, however, this very power of Thebes, 
unprecedented and short-lived as it was, was owing 
mainly to himself and to Epaminondas. But these 
are minor points. Viewing him as a man, and 
taking him all in all, Pelopidas was truly one of 
nature’s noblemen; and, if he was inferior to 
Epaminondas in powers of mind and in command¬ 
ing strength of character, he was raised above ordi¬ 
nary men by his disinterested patriotism, his un¬ 
calculating generosity, and, not least, by his cordial, 
affectionate, unenvying admiration of his greater 
friend. (Plut. Pelopidas , Peg. et Imp. Apoph. p. 
61, ed. Tauchn. ; Diod. xv. 62, &c., 67, 71, 75, 
80, 81 ; Wess. ad loc.; Xen. Hell. vii. 1. §§ 33, 
&c. *, Ael. V. H. xi. 9, xiv. 38 ; Paus. ix. 15 ; 
Polyb. vi. 43, Fragm. Hist. xv. ; Com. Nep. 
Pelopidas.') [Alexander of Pherao; Epami¬ 
nondas.] [E. E.] 

PELOPS. (rtfAotfO 1. A grandson of Zeus, 
and son of Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of 
Atlas. (Hygin. Fab. 83 ; Eurip. Orest, init.) As 
he was thus a great-grand6on of Cronos, he is 
called by Pindar Kp6vios {Ol. iii. 41), though it 
may also contain an allusion to Pluto, the mother 
of Tantalus, who was a daughter of Cronos. 
[Pluto.] Some writers call the mother of Pelops 
Euryanassa or Clytia. (SchoL ad Eurip. Orest. 5, 
11 ; Tzetz ad Lye. 52 ; comp. Apoatol. Centur. 
xviii. 7.) He was married to Hippodameia, by 
whom he became the father of Atreus (Letreus, 
Pans. yi. 22. § 5), Thyestes, Dias, Cynosurus, 
Corinthius, Hippalmus (Hippalcraus or HippaL 
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cimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argeius, Alcathus, Aelius, 
Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe and Lysidice. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 4. § 5 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest 5.) By 
Axioche or the nymph Danais he is said to have 
been the father of Chrysippus (SchoL ad Eurip. 
L c. ; Plut. Parall. min. 33), and according to 
Pindar (i. 89) he had only six sons by Hippo¬ 
dameia, whereas the Scholiast (ad 01. i. 144) men¬ 
tions Pleisthenes and Chrysippus as sons of Pelops 
by Hippodameia. Further, while the common ac¬ 
counts mention only the two daughters above 
named, Plutarch (Tim. 3) speaks of many daugh¬ 
ters of Pelops. 

Pelops was king of Pisa in Elis, and from him 
the great southern peninsula of Greece was believed 
to have derived its name Peloponnesus ; the nine 
small islands, moreover, which were situated off the 
Troezenian coast, opposite Methana, are said to 
have been called after him the Pelopian islands. 
(Paus. ii. 34. § 4.) According to a tradition which 
became very general in later times, Pelops was a 
Phrygian, who was expelled from Sipylus by Ilus 
(Paus. ii. 22. § 4, v. 13* § 4), whereupon the exile 
then came with his great wealth to Pisa (v. 1. § 5 ; 
Thucyd. i. 9 ; comp. Soph. Ajax, 1292 ; Pind. 
01. i. 36, ix. 15) ; others describe him as a Paph- 
lagonian, and call him an Eneteian, from the 
Paphlagonian town of Enete, and the Paphlagonians 
themselves neXoirriioi (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 358, with 
the Schol., and 790 ; Schol. ad Pind. 01. i. 37 ; 
Diod. iv. 74), while others again represent him as a 
native of Greece, who came from Olenos in Achaia. 
(Schol. ad Pind. 1. c.) Some, further, call him an 
Arcadian, and state that by a stratagem he slew 
the Arcadian king Stymphalus, and scattered about 
the limbs of his body which he had cut to pieces. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. §6.) There can be little doubt 
that in the earliest and most genuine traditions, 
Pelops was described as a native of Greece and not 
as a foreign immigrant; and in them he is called 
the tamer of horses and the favourite of Poseidon. 
(Horn. 11. ii. 104 ; Paus. v. 1. §5, 8. § 1 ; Pind. 
OL. i. 38.) 

The legends about Pelops consist mainly of the 
story of his being cut to pieces and boiled, and of 
the tale concerning his contest with Oenomaus and 
Hippodameia, to which may be added the legends 
about his relation to his sons and about his remains. 

1. Pelops cut to pieces and boiled. (K peovpyla 
IUAottos.) Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, it 
is said, once invited them to a repast, and on that 
occasion he slaughtered his own son, and having 
boiled him Bet the flesh before them that they 
might eat it. But the immortal gods, knowing 
what it was, did not touch it; Demeter alone being 
absorbed by her grief about her lost daughter 
(others mentioned Thetis, Schol. ad Pind. Ol. i. 
37), consumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon 
the gods ordered Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops 
into a cauldron, and thereby restore to him his life 
and former appearance. When the process was 
over, Clotho took him out of the cauldron, and as 
the shoulder consumed by Demeter was wanting, 
Deraeter supplied its place by one made of ivory ; 
his descendants (the Pelopidae), as a mark of their 
origin, were believed to have one shoulder as white 
as ivory. (Pind. Ol i. 37, &c. with the Schol. ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 152 ; Hygiu. Fab. 83 ; Virg. Georg. 
iii* 7 ; Ov. Met. vi. 404.) This story is not re¬ 
lated by all authors in the same manner, for 
according to some, Rhea restored Pelops, and Pan, 
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the companion of Rhea, danced on the occasion. 
(Schol. ad Aristid. p. 216, ed. Frommel ; Lucian, 
De Saliat. 54 ; Paus. v. 13. § 4.) Pindar, again, 
denies the story of the tcptovpyia , and states that 
Poseidon, being in love with the beautiful boy 
Pelops, carried him off, whereupon Pelops, like 
Ganymedes, for a time stayed with the gods. (Ol. 
i. 46, &c. ; comp. Schol. ad Ol. i. 69 ; Eurip. Jph. 
Taur. 387 ; Philost. I mag. i. 17 ; Lucian, Charid. 
7 ; Tibull. i. 4, 57.) 

2. Contest with Oenomaus and Hippodameia. As 
an oracle had declared to Oenomaus that he should 
be killed by his son-in-law, he refused giving his 
fair daughter Hippodameia in marriage to any one. 
(Some said that he himself was in love with his 
daughter, and for this reason refused to giwe her to 
any one ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 156 ; Lucian, Charid. 19 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 253.) Many suitors however, appear¬ 
ing, Oenomaus declared that he would give her to 
him, who should conquer him in the chariot-race, 
but that he should kill those that should be con¬ 
quered by him. [Oenomaus.] Among other 
suitors Pelops also presented himself, but when he 
saw the heads of his conquered predecessors stuck 
up above the door of Oenomaus, he was seized with 
fear, and endeavoured to gain the favour of Myrti- 
lus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising him 
half the kingdom if he would assist him in gaining 
Hippodameia. Myrtilus agreed, and did not pro¬ 
perly fasten the wheels to the chariot of Oenomaus, 
so that he might be upset during the race. The 
plan succeeded, and Oenomaus dying pronounced a 
curse upon MyrtiluB. When Pelops returned 
home witli Hippodameia and Myrtilus, he resolved 
to throw the latter into the sea. As Myrtilus 
sank, he cursed Pelops and Lis whole race. (Hygin. 
Fab. 84 ; Schol. ad Find. Ol. i. 114 ; Diod. iv. 73 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 183.) This story too is re¬ 
lated witli various modifications. According to 
Pindar, Pelops did not gain the victory by any 
stratagem, but called for assistance upon Poseidon, 
who gave him a chariot and horses by which ho 
overcame Oenomaus. (Ol. i. 109, &c.) On the 
chest of Cypselus where the race was represented, 
the horses had wings. (Paus. v. 17. §4 ; comp. 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 752, &c.; Hippodameia and 
Myrtilus.) In order to atone for the murder 
of Myrtilus, Pelops founded the first temple of 
Hermes in Peloponnesus (Paus. v. 15. §5), and 
he also erected a monument to the unsuccessful 
suitors of Hippodameia, at which an annual sacri¬ 
fice was offered to them (vi. 21. § 7). When Pe¬ 
lops had gained possession of Hippodameia, he went 
with her to Pisa in Elis, and soon also made him¬ 
self master of Olympia, where he restored the 
Olympian games with greater splendour than they 
had ever had before. (Pind. Ol. ix. 16 ; Paus. v. 
1. § 5, 8. § 1.) He received his sceptre from 
Hermes and bequeathed it to Atreus. (Horn. 11. ii. 
i°4.) 

3. The sons of Pelops. Chrysippus who was the 
favourite of his father, roused the envy of his bro¬ 
thers, who in concert with Hippodameia, prevailed 
upon the two eldest among them, Atreus and 
Thyestes, to kill Chrysippus. They accomplished 
their crime, and threw the body of tbeir murdered 
brother into a well. According to some Atreu9 
alone was the murderer (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
800), or Pelops himself killed him (Schol. ad 
Thucyd. i. 9), or Chrysippus made away with 
himself (Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1760), or Hippo- 
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dameia slew him, because her own ions refused to 
do it. (Pint Parall. Min . 33.) According to the 
common tradition* however, Pelops, who suspected 
his sons of the murder, expelled them from the 
country, and they dispersed all over Peloponnesus. 
(Schol. ad Eurip>. Or. 5 ; Paus. v. 8. § 1.) Hip¬ 
podameia, dreading the anger of her husband, fled 
to Midea in Argolis, from whence her remains were 
afterwards conveyed by Pelops, at the command of 
an oracle, to Olympia. (Paus. vi 20. § 4.) Some 
state that Hippodameia made away with herself. 
(Hygin. Fab. 85, 243.) She had a sanctuary at 
Olympia in the grove Altis, to which women alone 
had access, and in the race course at Olympia there 
was a bronze statue of her. (Paus. vi. 20. § 10.) 

4. Die remains of Pelops. While the Greeks 
were engaged in the siege of Troy, they were in¬ 
formed by an oracle, that the city could not be 
taken, unless one of the bones of Pelops were 
brought from Elis to Troas. The shoulder bone 
accordingly was fetched from Letrina or Pisa, but 
was lost together with the ship in which it was 
carried, off the coast of Euboea. Many years 
afterwards it was dragged up from the bottom of 
the sea by a fisherman, Demarmenus of Eretria, 
who concealed it in the sand, and then consulted 
the Delphic oracle about it. At Delphi he met 
ambassadors of the Eleians, who had come to con¬ 
sult the oracle respecting a plague, which was 
raging in their country. The Pythia requested 
Demarmenus to give the shoulder bone of Pelops 
to the Eleians. This was done accordingly, and 
the Eleians appointed Demarmenus to guard the 
venerable relic. (Paus. v. 13. § 3 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
52, 64.) According to some the Palladium was 
made of the bones of Pelops. (Clem. Alex, ad Gent. 
p. 30, d ; comp. Plin. H. N. xxviii. 4.) Pelops 
was honoured at Olympia above all other heroes. 
(Paus. v. 13. § 1.) His tomb with an iron sar¬ 
cophagus existed on the banks of the Alpheius, not 
far from the temple of Artemis near Pisa ; and 
every year the ephebi there scourged themselves, 
shedding their blood as a funeral sacrifice to the 
hero. (Schol. ad Pind. 01. i. 146.) The spot on 
which his sanctuary (Il€\d7iw) stood in the grove 
Altis, was said to have been dedicated by He¬ 
racles, who also offered to him the first sacrifices. 
(Paus. 1. c .; v. 26, in fin. ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 2.) 
The magistrates of the Eleians likewise offered to 
him there an annual sacrifice, consisting of a black 
ram, with special ceremonies. (Paus. v. 13. §2.) 
His chariot was shown in the temple of Demeter 
at Phlius, and his sword in the treasury of the 
Sicyonians at Olympia. (Paus. ii. 14. § 3, vi. 19. 
§3.) 

2. Of Opus, one of the suitors of Hippodameia 
who was unsuccessful, and was killed. (Schol. ad 
Pind. 01 i. 127.) 

3. A son of Agamemnon by Cassandra. (Paus. 

ill 6. §5.) [L. S.] 

PELOPS (ILfAoi^), a physician of Smyrna, in 
Lydia, in the second century after Christ, cele¬ 
brated for his anatomical knowledge. He was a 
pupil of Numisianus (Galen, Comment, in Hippocr . 
* De Nat. Horn." ii. 6. vol. xv. p. 136), and one of 
Galen's earliest tutors, who went to Smyrna, and 
resided in his house for some time, on purpose to 
attend his lectures and those of the Platonic phi¬ 
losopher Albiuus, about a. d. 150. (De Anat. 
Admin. I 1, vol. ii. p. 217 , De A tra Bile , c. 3, vol. 
v.p. 112, De Locis Affect, m. 11, vol viii, p. 194, 
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De Libris Propriis % c. 2, and De Ord. Libror. suor t 
vol. xix. pp. 16, 17, 57.) He wrote a work en¬ 
titled ‘ImroKpaTCtat E itraryvyal, Introductions Hip - 
pocraiicae , consisting of at least three books (Galen, 
De Muscat. Dissect . init. vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 926), 
in the second of which he maintained that the 
brain was the origin not only of the nerves, but also 
of the veins and arteries, though in another of his 
works he considered the veins to arise from the 
liver, like most of the ancient anatomists (Galen, 
De Hippocr. et Plat. Deer. vi. 3, 5. vol. v. pp. 527, 
544). He is several times mentioned in other 
parts of Galen's writings, and is said by the author 
of the spurious commentary on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, that goes under the name of Oribasius 
(p. 8. ed. Basil. 1535), to have translated the 
Aphorisms into Latin, word for word. He is 
quoted also by Paulus Aegineta (iii. 20, p. 430), 
with reference to the treatment of tetanus. 

2. The medical writer quoted by Pliny ( H.N. 
xxxii. 16), must be a different person, who lived 
about a century earlier than Galen’s tutor, though 
Fabricius, by an oversight, speaks of him as the 
same person (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 360, ed vet.): 
and this is probably the physician quoted by Ascle- 
piades Pharmacion (ap. Galen, De Antid. ii. 11, 
vol. xiv. p. 1721 [W.A.G.] 

PELOR (rUAup), one of the Spartae or men 
that grew forth from the dragons* teeth which 
Cadmus sowed at Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 1 ; 
Paus. ix. 5. § 1 ; Schol ad Eurip. Phoen. 670 ; 
comp. Cadmus.) [L. S.] 

PENA'TES,the household gods of the Romans, 
both in regard to a private family and to the state, 
as the great family of citizens: hence we shall 
have to distinguish between private and public 
Penates. The name iB unquestionably connected 
with perns , they being the gods who were wor¬ 
shipped, and whose images were kept in the 
central part of the house, or the penetralia , and 
who thus protected the whole household. (Isidor. 
Orig. viii. 11 ; Fest. 8. w. Penetralia , Penus.) The 
Greeks, when speaking of the Roman Penates, 
called them &eol irarpyoi, •yeridXioi^ Krfatoi, jui5x«oi, 
tpKioi. (Dionys. i. 67.) The Lares therefore were 
included among the Penates ; both names, in fact, 
are often used synonymously (Schol. ad Horat . 
Epod. ii. 43 ; Plaut. Merc. v. 1. 5; Aulul. ii. 8. 
16; Plin. II. N. xxviii. 20), and the figures of two 
youths whom Dionysius (I 68) saw in the temple 
of the Penates, were no doubt the same as the 
Lares praestites, that is, the twin founders of the 
city of Rome. The Lares, however, though they 
may be regarded as identical with the Penates, 
were yet not the only Penates, for each family had 
usually no more than one Lar, whereas the Penates 
are always spoken of in the plural. (Plaut. Merc. 
v. 1. 5.) Now considering that Jupiter and Juno 
were regarded as the protectors and the promoters 
of happiness, peace, and concord in the family, and 
that Jupiter is not only called a dens penetralia 
(Fest s. r. Herceus), but that sacrifices were of¬ 
fered to him on the hearth along with the Lares, 
there can be little doubt but that Jupiter and 
Juno too were worshipped as Penates. Vesta also 
is reckoned among the Penates (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 
297 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 4; Ov. Met. xv. 864), for 
each hearth, being the symbol of domestic union, 
had its Vesta. Ail other Penates, both public and 
private, seem to have consisted of certain sacred 
relics connected with indefinite divinities, and 
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hence the expression of Varro, that the number 
and names of the Penates were indefinite ( ap. 
Amob. iii. 40 ; Macrob. l.c.; Isid. Orig. viii. 11). 
This statement of a great antiquarian might have 
deterred any one from entering upon any further 
investigation ; but some have nevertheless ven¬ 
tured upon the wide field of speculation, and con¬ 
jectured that the Penates were Neptune and 
Apollo, because these divinities had surrounded 
Troy with walls. According to this view the Pe¬ 
nates were the sacred relics that were believed to 
have been brought from Troy to Italy (Arnob. iii. 
40; Macrob. L c.) According to an Etruscan opinion 
the Penates were four in number, or divided into 
four classes, viz. Jupiter and his suite, Neptune 
and his train, and the gods of the upper and lower 
worlds ; but this opinion is certainly based upon a 
view of the Penates which is different from that 
entertained by the Romans. Others again believed 
that the Penates were those divinities who were 
the representatives of the vital principle in man 
and nature, that is, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to 
whom Tarquinius built a common temple on the 
Capitol; and as Tarquinius was believed to have 
been initiated in the Samothracian mysteries, the 
Penates were identified with the great gods of 
Samothrace. This was accounted for by the sup¬ 
position that the Trojan Penates who had been 
brought to Italy, had been introduced at Troy 
from Samothrace. (Dionys. i. 68.; Serv. ad Aen. 
ii. 325, iii. 148; Macrob. l.c.) But all these 
opinions and conjectures are of little value. The 
public Penates of the city of Rome had a chapel 
somewhere about the centre of the city, in a place 
called sub Velia. They were represented as two 
youths with lances in their hands, and similar 
images of them existed in many other sanctuaries. 
(Dionys. i. 68 ; Liv. xlv. 16.) Lavinium, the cen¬ 
tral point of Latium, too, had the Penates, who 
had been brought by Aeneas from Troy (Varr. 
De L. L. v. 144 ; Dionys. i. 67), and every 
Roman consul, dictator, and praetor, immediately 
after entering upon his office, was bound to offer 
up a sacrifice to the Penates and Vesta at Lanu- 
vium. (Macrob. Sat. iii. 4.) 

As the public Lares were worshipped in the 
central part of the city or country, and at the 
public hearth, so the private Penates had their 
place at the hearth of every house; but not 
only the hearth was sacred to them, but the 
table also. On the hearth a perpetual fire 
was kept up in their honour, and the table al¬ 
ways contained the salt-cellar and the firstlings 
of fruit for these divinities. (Plut. Sympos. vii. 
4; Arnob. ii. 67 ; Liv. xxvi. 36; Val. Max. iv. 
4. § 3; Cic. De Fin. ii. 7.) Every meal that was 
taken in the house thus resembled a sacrifice 
offered to the Penates, beginning with a purifica¬ 
tion and ending with a libation which was poured 
either on the table or upon the hearth. After 
every absence from the hearth, the Penates 
were saluted like the living inhabitants of the 
house; and whoever went abroad prayed to the 
Penates and Lares for a happy return, and when 
he came back to his house, he hung up his 
armour, staff, and the like by the side of their 
images (Terent Phorm. ii. 1. 81; Plaut. Stick, iv. 

29; Ov. Trist. i. 3. 41, iv. 8. 21), and on the 
whole, there was no event occurring in a family, 
whether sad or joyful, in which people did not 
pray to the Lares and Penates. (Comp. Hartung, 
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DU Relig. der Rom . vol. i. p. 71, &c.; Klausen, 
Aeneas und dU Penaten , p. 620, &c.) [L. S.] 

PENEIUS (riijyeids), also called Peneus, a 
Thessalian river god, and a son of Ocean us and 
Tethys. (Hes. Theog. 343; Horn. II. ii. 757; Ov. 
Met. i. 568, &c.) By the Naiad Creusa he be¬ 
came the father of Hypseus, Stilbe, and Daphne. 
(Diod. i. 69; Ov. Am. iii. 6. 31 ; Hygin. Fab. 203; 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 93; Ov. Met. iv. 452; Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 26, where the Scholiast, instead of Creusa, 
mentions Phillyra, the daughter of Asopus.) Cy- 
rene also is called by some his wife, and by others 
his daughter, and hence Peneius is called the ge- 
nitor of Aristaeus. (Hygin. Fab. 161 ; Virg. 
Georg . iv. 355.) [L.S.] 

PENE'LEOS (Tb}vikeu>s)y son of Hippalcmus 
and Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was the 
father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned among 
the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16, iii. 10. 
§ 8, where he is erroneously called a son of Leitus ; 
Diod. iv. 67; Paus. ix. 5. § 8; Hygin. Fab. .97 ; 
Plut. Quaest. Gr. 37.) He was one of the leaders 
of the Boeotians in the war against Troy, where he 
slew Ilioneus and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas. (Horn. 11. ii. 494, xiv. 487, &c. xvi. 
341, xvii. 597, &c.; comp. Virg. Aen. ii. 425.) He 
is said to have been slain by Eurypylus, the son 
of Telephus. (Paus. ix. 5. § 8; Diet. Cret. iv. 
17.) [L.S.] 

PENE LOPE (Hj7i'eAo7n7, ncrtAdiryj, Il7]V€A4- 
7T€ia), a daughter of Icarius and Periboca of 
Sparta (Horn. Od. i. 329 ; Apollod. iii. 10. $ 6 ; 
comp. Icarius.) According to Didymus, Penelope 
was originally called Ameirace, Amacia, or Ar- 
naea, and Nauplius or her own parents are said to 
have cast her into the sea (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 792), 
where she was fed by sea-birds (nrjv4\ones) from 
which she derived her name. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1422.) She was married to Odysseus, king of 
Ithaca, by whom she had an only child, Telema- 
chus, who was yet an infant at the time when her 
husband went with the Greeks to Troy. {Od. xi. 
447, xxi. 158.) During the long absence of Odys¬ 
seus, she was beleaguered by numerous and im¬ 
portunate suitors, whom she deceived by declaring 
that she must finish a large shroud which she was 
making for Laertes, her aged father-in-law, before 
she should make up her mind. During the day 
time she accordingly worked at the shroud, and in 
the night she undid the work of the day. (Od. 
xix. 149, &c., comp. ii. 121 ; Propert. ii. 9. 5.) By 
this means she succeeded in putting off the suitors. 
But at length her stratagem was betrayed by her 
servants ; and when, in consequence, the faithful 
Penelope, who was pining and longing for her 
husband’s return, was pressed more and more by 
the impatient suitors, Odysseus at length arrived 
in Ithaca, and as she recognised him by several 
signs, she heartily welcomed him, and the days of 
her grief and sorrow were at an end. (Od. xvii. 
103, xxiii. 205, xxiv. 192; Eurip. Orest. 588, &c.; 
Ov. Heroid. i. 83; Trist. v. 14; Propert. iii. 12. 
23, &c.; comp. Icarius and Odysseus.) While 
the Homeric tradition describes Penelope as a 
most chaste and faithful wife, later writers charge 
her with the very opposite vices, and relate that 
by Hermes or by all the suitors together she be¬ 
came the mother of Pan. (Lycoph. 772; Schol. 
ad Herod, ii. 145 ; Cic. De Nat. Dear . iii. 22; 
comp. Pan.) Odysseus on his return for this 
reason repudiated her, whereupon she went to 
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Sparta, and thence to Mantineia, where her tomb 
waa shown in after times. (Paus. viii. 12. § 3.) 
According to another tradition, Penelope, with 
Telemachus and Telegonus, who had killed his 
father Odysseus, went to Aeaea, and there mar¬ 
ried Telegonus ; whereas, according to others again, 
she married Telegonus in the islands of the 
Blessed. (Hygin. Fab. 127 ; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 
805.) [L.S.] 

PENETRA'LIS, a surname or epithet given 
to the several divinities at Rome, that were wor¬ 
shipped in the Penetrale, or the central part of 
the house, such as Jupiter, Vesta, the Penates, &c. 
(Senec. Oed. 285 ; Fest. s. v. Herceus ; comp. 
Pknatbs.) [L. S.] 

PENNUS, i. e. “ sharp 1 * ( pennum antiqui acu - 
turn dicebant , Isid. Orly. xix. 19), was a family- 
name in the Junia and Quinctia gentes. In the 
latter gens it always occurs with other surnames, 
under which the Quinctii with this cognomen are 
given [Capitolinus, Quinctius, Nos. 7, 3, 9 ; 
Cincinnatus, No. 3]: the Penni of the Junia 
gens are given below. 

1. M. J UNIU8 Pennus, curule aedile, b. c. 205, 
and praetor urbanus, b. c. 201. (Liv. xxix. 11, 
xxx. 40, xxxi. 4.) 

2. M. Junius M. f. M. n. Pennus, son of 
No. 1, was praetor b. c. 172, and obtained Nearer 
Spain for his province. The reinforcements for 
his army, which he urgently demanded from the se¬ 
nate, did not arrive till he had to give up the province 
to his successor. He was consul b. c. 1(57, with 
Q. Aelius Paetus, and obtained Pisae as his pro¬ 
vince. (Liv. xliu 9, 10, 18, xlv. 16, 17 ; Cic. Brut. 
28 ; Fasti Capit.) 

3. M. Junius Pennus, son of No. 2, was tri¬ 
bune of the plebs, b. c. 126, in which year he 
brought forward a law for expelling all strangers 
or foreigners ( pereyrini) from Rome. This law 
was opposed by C. Gracchus, because the peregrini 
were of assistance to him in his struggle with the 
aristocracy, but it was carried notwithstanding. 
Pennus waB afterwards elected to the aedileship, 
but died before obtaining any higher honour in the 
state. (Cic. Brut. 28, de Off. iii. 11 ; Fest. s. v. 
Respublica.) 

PENTA'DIUS, the name prefixed in MSS. to 
ten short elegies or epigrams, extending in all to 
ninety-eight lines, which are severally entitled : 
—1. De Fortune 18 couplets. 2. De Adventu 
Verts, 11 couplets. 3, 4, 5, 6. De Narcisso , re¬ 
spectively 5, 1, 2, 1, couplets. 7. Tumulus Aeidis, 
4 couplets. 8. Tumulus Hectoris , 5 couplets. 9. 
De Chrysocome , 1 couplet. 10. In Viryilium , 1 
couplet. 

The first three, which it will be observed are 
much longer than the rest, are all constructed in 
such a manner that the words which form the first 
penthemimer of the Hexameter recur as the second 
penthemimer of the pentameter, thus ;— 

Res eadem assidue momento volvitur horae 
Atque redit dispar res eadem assidue: 

and 

Vindice facta manu Progne pia dicta sorori 
Impia sed nato vindice facta manu: 

On this species of trifling critics have bestowed the 
name of Ophites or Carmen Serpentinum , because, 
like the ancient symbol of the snake with its tail 
In its mouth, the beginning and the end meet after 
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a circular revolution (Scalig. Poet. ii. 30). Poets 
of a higher stamp have occasionally had recourse to 
a similar artifice, but merely for the sake of making 
a passing impression, as when we read in Ovid 
(Amor. i. 9), 

Militat omnis amans et habet sua castra Cupido, 

Attice, crede mihi, militat omnis amans. 

(Compare Fast. iv. 365 ; Martial, ix. 98.) But we 
have no example among the purer writers of a 
serious composition in which such a conceit is pro¬ 
longed through a series of couplets. 

We know nothing with regard to the personal 
history of the author of these pieces nor of the 
period when he may have flourished, although from 
the tone in which they are conceived we may 
safely assign him to the later empire, and one ex¬ 
pression (i. 33) might lead us to believe that he 
was a Christian. He is generally supposed to be 
the person to whom Lactantius dedicates the Epi¬ 
tome of his Divine Institutions, and whom he 
styles “ brother,” but beyond the identity of name 
we are not aware that any evidence can be adduced 
in support of this position. 

Certain short poems included in the Cutaleda Pe- 
troniana are in some MSS. given to Pentadius, par¬ 
ticularly two elegiac couplets on the faithlessness of 
woman (Burmann, Anthol. Lat. iii. 88, or No. 245, 
ed. Meyer), and fourteen hendecasyllabics, De 
Vila Beata , which certainly bear the impress of a 
better age than the verses discussed above (Bur¬ 
mann, Anthol. Lat. iii. 93, or No. 250, ed. Meyer ; 
Wernsdorf, Pott. Lat. Min. vol. iii. p. 405). There 
is also an Epilaphium Achilli (Bunn .Anthol. i. 98, 
Meyer, append. 1614), which has a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Tumulus Hectoris generally given to 
an Eusebius or an Eusthenius, but by Scaliger and 
Wernsdorf to Pentadius. Wernsdorf, in one 
portion of his work, endeavoured to prove that the 
Epitome lliado3 Homeri , which bears the name of 
Pindarus , ought in reality to be assigned to Pen¬ 
tadius, but this idea he afterwards abandoned. 
(Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iii. p. 256, iv. p. 
546 ; Burmann, Anthol. Lat. iii. 105, Meyer, vol. i. 
p. xxvii. and Epp. No. 241—252, and append//?;* 
No. 1614 ; see also Burmann, i. 98, 102, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 148, 165, ii. 203, iii. 88, 93, 105, v. 
69.) [W. R.] 

PENTHESILEIA (TltudeclKeia), a daughter 
of Ares and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons. 
(Hygin. Fab. 112; Serv. ad Aen. i. 491; comp. 
Hygin. Fab. 225; Justin, ii. 4 ; Lycoph. 997.) 
In the Trojan war she assisted the Trojans, and 
offered gallant resistance to the Greeks. (Diet. 
Cret. iii. 15; Ov. Heroid. xxi. 118.) After the 
fall of Hector she fought a battle against the 
Greeks, but was defeated: she herself fell by 
the hand of Achilles, who mourned over the 
dying queen on account of her beauty, youth, and 
valour. (Diet. Cret. iv. 2; Schol. ad Horn. U. ii. 
219; Paus. v. 11. § 2, x. 31; Quint. Smyrn. i. 40, 
&c.) She was frequently represented by ancient 
artists, and among others by Polygnotus, in the 
Lesche at Delphi. (Paus. x. 31.) When Achilles 
slew Penthesileia he is said to have also killed 
Thersites because he treated her body with con¬ 
tempt, and reproached Achilles for his love to¬ 
wards her. (Schol. ad Horn. 1. o., ad Soph. FhUoct. 
445.) Diomedes, a relative of Thersites, is said 
then to have thrown the body of Penthesileia into 
the river Scamander, whereas, according to others. 
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Achillea himself buried it on the banks of the 
Xanthus. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. /.<?.; Diet. Cret. iv. 3.; 
Tryphiod. 37.) Some, further, state that she was 
not killed by Achilles, but by his son Pyrrhus 
(Dar. Phryg. 36), or that she first slew Achilles, 
and Zeus on the request of Thetis having recalled 
Achilles to life, she was then killed by him. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1696.) [L. S.] 

PENTHEUS (n evBeis), a son of Echion and 
Agave, the daughter of Cadmus. (Eurip. Phoen. 
iv. 942; Paus. ix. 5. § 2.) He was the successor 
of Cadmus as king of Thebes, and being opposed 
to the introduction of the worship of Dionysus in 
his kingdom, he was tom to pieces by his own 
mother and two other Mainades, Ino and Autonoe, 
who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him to be a 
wild beast. (Ov. Met. iii. 513, &c.; Eurip. Bacch. 
1215; Philost. Imag. i. 1 ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 2; 
Hygin. Fab. 184 ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 469 ; Non mis, 
Dionys. xlv. 46; Oppian, Cyneg. iv. 289.) The 
place where Pentheus suffered death, is said to 
have been Mount Cithaeron, but according to some 
it was Mount Parnassus. Pentheus is said to 
have got upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing 
in secret the revelry of the Bacchic women, but on 
being discovered by them, he was tom to pieces. 
(Eurip. Bacch. 816, 954, 1061, &c. ; Theocrit. 
xxvi. 10.) According to a Corinthian tradition, 
the women were afterwards commanded by an 
oracle to find out that tree, and to worship it like 
the god Dionysus himself; and out of the tree 
two carved images of the god were made accord¬ 
ingly. (Paus. ii. 2. § 6.) [L. S.] 

PE'NTHILUS (rUyfliAos), a son of Orestes 
and Erigone, is said to have led a colony of Aeo- 
lians to Thrace. lie was the father of Echelatus 
and Damasias. (Paus. ii. 10. §5, iii. 2. § 1, v. 4, 
§ 2, vii. G. § 2; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 1374; Strab. xiii. 
p. 582 ; Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 13.) 

There was also a son of Periclymenus of this 
name. (Paus. ii. 18. § 7.) [L. S.] 

PE'NULA, M. CENTE'NIUS. [Cente- 

NIUS.] 

PEPAEPIRIS (Il777rcu7ripir), a queen of Bos¬ 
porus, known only from her coins, from which it 
appears that she was the wife of Sauromates I. 
(Kckhel, Doctr. Numor. vol. ii. p. 375.) [Sauro¬ 
tates.] [E. H.B.] 

PEPAGO'MENUS, DEME'TRJUS (Arjjiof- 
Tpm nciray6fx€vos), a Greek medical writer, who 
is supposed to have lived towards the end of the 
thirteenth century after Christ, and to have de¬ 
dicated one of his works to the emperor Michael 
Palacologus, a. d. 1260—1282. He is the author 
of a treatise, Uepl TloSdypas, De Podagra , which 
has been attributed by some persons to Michael 
Psellus (Leo Allatius, De Paellis, § 52, ap. Fabric. 
Bihl. Grace, vol. v. ed. vet.). It consists of forty-five 
short chapters, besides the preface and conclusion, 
and, though principally compiled from former 
writers, is curious and interesting. A good ana¬ 
lysis of its contents is given by Mr. Adams, in his 
commentary on Paulus Aegineta (iii. 78). It was 
first published without the author's name, in a 
Latin translation by Marcus MaBurus, Rom. 1517, 
8vo.; and afterwards in Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1558, 8 vo. The last and best edition is by J. S. 
Bernard, Greek and Latin, Ludg. Bat. 1743, 8vo., 
sometimes found with a new title page, Arnhem. 
1753. The Latin translation by Masurus is in¬ 
serted in H. Stephani Medicos Artis Principes, 
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Paris, 1567, fol. ; and the Greek and Latin text 
in the tenth volume of Chartier's Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

Fabricius (Bil)l. Graec. vol. iii. p. 531, ed. vet.) 
:onjectures that Demetrius Pepagomenus may be 
the author of the little treatise, Ilepl rrjs ruv iv 
NeQpois XlaBwv Aiayvdae&s Kal &epairda$, De 
Renum Affeduum Dignotioneet Curatione , which is 
wrongly attributed to Galen [Galen, p. 215. § 
97], but there seems to be no sufficient ground for 
this opinion. Demetrius Pepagomenus is perhaps 
the author of two other short Greek works, the 
one entitled TepaKo<r<fy>{OP, rrepl rrjs r&p 'Upd- 

kuv *Avarpo(j)fjs re Kal *EirijutAelas y Hieracoso- 
phium y sive de Accipitrum Educations et Curatione, 
the other Kvvo<r6<piov y $ irepl Kvv&v *EmfA€\ctas y 
Cynosophium , sive de Canum Curatione; which are 
to be found in the collection of “ Rei Accipitrariae 
Scriptores,” published by Nic. Rigaltius, Greek 
and Latin, Paris, 1612, 4to. and elsewhere. The 
treatise De Canum Curatione is sometimes attributed 
to Phaemon. (Choulant, Handb. der Bucherkunde 
fur die Ael.tere Medicin; Haller, Bill. Medic. 
Prod. vol. i. ; Fabric. Bihl. Graec.) [W.A. G.] 
PEPAGO'MENUS, NICOLA'US (NucdAaor 
Tieirayopivos), wrote a eulogium on the martyr 
Isidorus, of which a part is given by Allatius, ad 
Eustathium Antiochen. p. 69. It is said that other 
writings of his are to he found in the public libraries 
of Paris. As he was a correspondent of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, he must have lived about a. d. 1340. 
(Fabric. Bill. Grace. voL vii. p. 649, vol. x. p. 2G5, 
vol. xi. p. 293). [W. M. G.] 

PEPHRE'DO or PEMPI1RAEDO (nctyqft* 
or UepappriBd), a daughter of Phorcys, and one of 
the Graeae. (lies. Theog. 273; Apollod. ii. 4. § 2; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 838; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1515; Zenob. i. 41.) [L.S.] 

PEPONILA. [Sabinus, Julius.] 
PEPRO'MENE (UeTrpooixivrj), namely po?pa y 
that is, the share destined by fate, occurs also as a 
proper name in the same sense as Moira or Fate. 
(Paus. viii. 21. §2; Horn. II. iii. 309.) [L.S.] 

PERA, the name of a family of the Junia gens. 

1. D. Junius D. p. D. n. Pera, was consul 
b. c. 266, with N. Fabius Pictor, and triumphed 
twice in this year, the first time over the Sassinates, 
and the second time over the Sallentini and Mes- 
sapii. He was censor in b. c. 253, with L. Pos- 
tumius Megellus. (Fasti Capit.) 

2. M. Junius D. p. D. n. Pera, son of the 
preceding, was consul b. c. 230 with M. Aemilius 
Barbula, censor b. c. 225 with C. Claudius Centho, 
and dictator b. c. 216 after the fatal battle of 
Cannae. In order to raise soldiers he armed not 
only slaves, but even criminals. (Fasti Capit.; 
Liv. xxii. 57, 59, xxiii. 14.) 

PERAETIIUS (Ilepatflos), a son of Lycaon, 
from whom the town of Peraetheis in Arcadia was 
believed to have derived its name. (Paus. viii. 
3. §1,27. §3.) [L.S.] 

PERCE'NNIUS, a common soldier, and pre¬ 
viously employed in the theatres to hiss or applaud, 
as the case might be, was the ringleader in the 
formidable mutiny of the Pannonian legions, which 
broke out at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
A. d. 14. He was killed by order of Drusus 
shortly after his arrival in the camp. (Tac. Ann. i. 
16, 17, 28, 29.) 

PERDICCAS (ntpS/itBos). 1. Son of Orontes, 
a Macedonian of the province of Orestis, was 
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one of the most distinguished of the generals of 
Alexander the Great. We are told that he was 
descended from a royal house (Curt. x. 7. § 8) 
probably that of the independent princes of Orestis, 
and it appears that in consequence of his noble 
birth he early held a distinguished place at the 
court of Philip of Macedon. We find him men¬ 
tioned as one of the select officers who, under the 
title of <ru)iMTo<p6\aKt5 y were immediately about 
the king’s person at the time of his death ; and he 
was one of the first to avenge that crime upon the 
assassin Pausanias. (Diod. xvi. 94.) It is pro¬ 
bable that he continued to hold the same honour¬ 
able post under the youthful Alexander, though he 
is not distinctly mentioned as doing so until a 
later period (see Arr. A nab. iv. 21. § 7, v. 13. 
§ 1, vi 11. § 3,28. § 6) ; but besides this he had 
the separate command of ohe of the divisions of 
the phalanx, at the head of which we find him 
accompanying the young king in the campaign 
against the Illyrians, and again at the siege of 
Thebes. On this last occasion he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, but was severely wounded, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. (Arr. ib. i. 6, 8 ; 
Diod. xvii. 12.) During the earlier campaigns in 
Asia we likewise find him commanding one of the 
divisions of the phalanx, which was composed of 
his own countrymen the Orestians, together with 
the neighbouring tribe of the Lyncestians. This 
post he held in all the three great battles of the 
Granicus, Issue, and Arbela ; in the last of which 
he was again severely wounded : and his name is 
also mentioned with distinction at the sieges of 
Halicarnassus and of Tyre. (Arr. Anab. i. 14, 20, 
21, ii. 8, iii. 11 ; Curt. iii. 9. § 7, iv. 3. § 1,16. 
§ 32; Diod. xvii. 57, 61.) In the subsequent 
operations in Persia, Sogdiana,and India, his name 
occurs still more frequently ; and he appears to 
have borne a continually increasing share in the 
confidence and favour of Alexander. At this time 
he was transferred from the infantry to the cavalry, 
where he commanded one of the hipparchies, or 
divisions of the horseguards ( iratpoi ); but in ad¬ 
dition to this we find him repeatedly charged with 
separate commands of importance, sometimes in 
conjunction with Ptolemy, Craterus, or Hephaestion, 
sometimes as sole general. He appears to have 
especially distinguished himself in the battle against 
Porus, and shortly after we find him commanding 
the whole left wing of the army in the action with 
the Cathaeans. Again, in the attack of the chief 
city of the Malli it was Perdiccas who was ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the assault on one side of the 
fortress, while Alexander himself led that on the 
other. (Arr. Anab. iii. 18, iv. 16, 21, 22, 28, 30, 
v. 12,13, 22, vi. 6, 9,15, Ind . 18 ; Curt. vii. 
6. § 19, viii. 10. § 2, 14. §§ 5, 15, ix. 1. § 19.) 
Nor was he forgotten in the distribution of honours 
at Susa, where he received a crown of gold for his 
services in common with the other Somatophylaces, 
and the daughter of Atropates, the satrap of Media, 
in marriage. (Arr. vii. 4. § 7, 5. § 9.) In virtue 
of his office as Somatophylax, he was one of those 
in constant attendance upon the king’s person 
when not employed on other military services (see 
Curt vi. 8. § 17, viii. 1. §§ 45, 48), and thus was 
naturally one of the officers who were gathered 
around the bed of the dying Alexander, who is 
said in his last moments to have taken the royal 
signet ring from his finger and given it to Perdic¬ 
cas. (Diod. xvii. 117, xviii. 2; Curt x. 5. § 4 ; 
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Justin, xii. 15 ; it is remarkable that Arrian does 
not even allude to this circumstance.) 

In the deliberations which followed the death of 
the king (b. c. 323), Perdiccas assumed a leading 
part. In the general council of the officers he was 
the first to propose that the crown should be re¬ 
served for the child of which Roxana was then 
pregnant, supposing it to prove a male: and it was 
immediately suggested by Aristonous that the re¬ 
gency in the mean time should be confined to Per¬ 
diccas. This proposal—with the modification put 
forward by Pithon, that Leonnatus should be asso¬ 
ciated with him in the supreme authority,—obtained 
the concurrence of almost all the chief officers, sup¬ 
ported by the whole body of the Macedonian ca¬ 
valry. But the infantry, at the head of whom 
Meleager had placed himself [Meleager], refused 
to acquiesce in this decision, and clamorously de¬ 
manded that ArrhidaeuB, the bastard brother of 
Alexander, should be at once proclaimed king. 
Matters soon came to an open rupture between 
the two parties, and the cavalry, with most of the 
leading men in the army, withdrew from Babylon, 
and encamped without the city. Perdiccas at first 
remained behind, but an attempt made upon his 
life by his rival, which was frustrated only by his 
own intrepidity, soon compelled him to follow the 
example of the seceders. The cavalry now threat¬ 
ened to cut off the supplies, and reduce Babylon to 
a state of famine ; but after repeated embassies a 
compromise was at length effected, by which it 
was agreed that Arrhidaeus should be declared 
king, reserving however to the son of Roxana a 
share of the sovereignty, as soon as he should be 
born, while Perdiccas, under the honorary title of 
chiliarch of the eraipot, should hold the chief com¬ 
mand under the new monarch, Meleager taking 
rank immediately under him. (Curt. x. 6—8 ; 
Justin, xiii. 2—4 ; Arrian, ap. Pivot . p. 69, a; 
Dexipp. ibid. p. 64, b.; Diod. xviii. 2.) 

But this arrangement, though sanctioned by a 
solemn treaty, was not destined to be of long dura¬ 
tion. Perdiccas took advantage of his new position 
to establish his influence over the feeble mind of 
the nominal king Arrhidaeus, while he lulled his 
rival Meleager into security by the profoundest 
dissimulation, until his schemes were ripe for exe¬ 
cution, and he was able to crush at one blow 
Meleager himself with all Mb leading partisans. 
[Meleager]. By tMs decisive stroke he freed 
himself from one of his most formidable adversaries, 
but at the same time he necessarily aroused the 
fears of all others who felt themselves to be either 
his rivals or his enemies. For a time, however, he 
thought himself secure in the possession of the 
supreme power ; the king was a mere puppet in 
his hands, and the birth of Alexander, the ex¬ 
pected son of Roxana, appeared greatly to strengthen 
his authority, while the partition of the several 
satrapies or governments of Asia and Europe among 
the generals of Alexander, removed to a distance 
and separated from one another all his more for¬ 
midable competitors. An alarming revolt of the 
Greek soldiers who had been settled in the pro¬ 
vinces of Upper Asia, was successfully put down 
through the agency of Pithon, and the whole of 
those who had submitted were barbarously mas¬ 
sacred by the express orders of the regent. (Diod. 
xviii 7.) 

Perdiccas now deemed himself at leisure (b. 0. 322) 
to undertake the reduction of Cappadocia, which 
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had been neglected by Alexander, and continued 
in virtual independence under its satrap, Ariarathes. 
The campaign was quickly decided ; Ariarathes 
was defeated in two successive battles, taken pri¬ 
soner, and put to death by order of the regent, who 
handed over the government of Cappadocia to his 
friend and partisan Eumenes. From thence he 
marched into Pisidia, where he reduced the im¬ 
portant cities of Laranda and Isaura. Meanwhile 
the jealousies and apprehensions of his principal 
adversaries had been long secretly at work, to 
combine them into a league against his power. 
Ptolemy appears to have been from the first re¬ 
garded by the regent with especial suspicion and 
distrust, and Perdiccas was only waiting for a plau¬ 
sible pretext to dispossess him of his important 
government of Egypt. But the regent knew that 
Antipater also was scarcely less hostile to him, and 
had already entered into secret engagements with 
Ptolemy, from which he now sought to detach him 
by requesting his daughter Nicaea in marriage. 
Antipater could not refuse so splendid an offer, 
and immediately sent Nicaea to Perdiccas in Asia, 
But just about the same time the regent received 
overtures from Olympias, who offered him the 
hand of her daughter Cleopatra in return for his 
support against Antipater. He did not, however, 
deem the moment yet come for an open rupture 
with the latter, and consequently married Nicaea, 
but with the secret purpose of divorcing her and 
espousing Cleopatra in her stead at a subsequent 
period. From this time, if not before, it appears 
certain that he began to look forward to establish¬ 
ing himself eventually on the throne of Macedonia, 
and regarded the proposed alliance with Cleopatra 
merely as a stepping-stone to that object. (Arrian, 
ap. Phot. p. 69, b. 70, a.; Diod. xviii. 14,16, 22, 
23 ; Justin, xiii. 6.) 

It was at this juncture that the daring enter¬ 
prise of Cynane [Cynane] threatened to disconcert 
all the plans of Perdiccas; and though he succeeded 
in frustrating her ambitious schemes, his cruelty in 
putting her to death excited such general dissatis¬ 
faction, that he found" himself compelled, in order 
to appease the murmurs of the soldiery, to give her 
daughter Eurydice in marriage to the king Arrhi- 
daeus. (Arr. ap. Phot. p. 70, a. b.) Shortly 
after, his attempt to bring Antigonus to trial for 
some alleged offences in the government of his 
satrapy, brought on the crisis which had been so 
long impending. That general made his escape 
to Macedonia, where he revealed to Antipater the 
full extent of the ambitious schemes of Perdiccas, 
and thus at once induced Antipater and Craterus 
to unite in a league with Ptolemy, and openly 
declare war against the regent. Thus assailed on 
all sides, Perdiccas determined to leave Eumenes 
in Asia Minor, to make head against their common 
enemies in that quarter, while he himself directed 
his efforts in the first instance against Ptolemy. 
In the spring of jb.c. 321 accordingly, he set out 
on his march against Egypt, at the head of a for¬ 
midable army, and accompanied by the king Ar- 
rhidaeus, with his bride Eurydice, as well as by 
Roxana and her infant son. He advanced without 
opposition as far as Pelusium, but found the banks 
of the Nile strongly fortified and guarded by 
Ptolemy, and was repulsed in repeated attempts to 
force the passage of the river; in the last of which, 
near Memphis, he lost great numbers of men, by 
the depth and rapidity of the current. This disaster 
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caused the discontent among his troops which had 
been long gathering in secret, and had been exas¬ 
perated rather than repressed by the severity with 
which he had punished the first symptoms of dis¬ 
affection, to break out into open mutiny ; the in¬ 
fantry of the phalanx were the first to declare 
themselves, hut their example was soon followed 
by the cavalry, and a band of officers headed by 
Seleucus and Antigenes hastened to the tent of 
Perdiccas, and despatched him with many wounds. 
(Diod. xviii. 23, 25, 29, 33—36 ; Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 70, b. 71, a; Justin, xiii# 6, 8 ; Plut. 
Eum. 5, 8 j Com. Nep. Eum. 3, 5j Strab. xvii. 
p. 794.) 

We know little or nothing of the character of 
Perdiccas beyond what may be gathered from the 
part he took in the events above related, but in 
these he certainly appears in the darkest colours. 
His only redeeming qualities were his great per¬ 
sonal courage (see on this point an anecdote 
related by Ael. V.H. xii. 39), and his talents 
as a general. His selfish and grasping ambition 
was wholly unrelieved by any of the generosity 
and magnanimous spirit which had adorned that of 
Alexander. At once crafty and cruel, he arrayed 
against himself, by his dark and designing policy, 
all the other leaders in the Macedonian empire, 
while he alienated the minds of his soldiers and 
followers by the arrogance of his demeanour, as 
well as by unsparing and needless severity, and he 
ultimately fell a victim not to the arms of his ad¬ 
versaries, but to the general discontent which he had 
himself excited. 

2. One of the generals who held a subordinate 
command under Eumenes in the war against An¬ 
tigonus, b.c. 321. He was preparing to desert to 
the enemy, when Eumenes became apprised of his 
>roject, and sent Phoenix against him, who surprised 
iis camp in the night, took him prisoner, and 
brought him before Eumenes, who caused him to 
be put to death. (Diod. xviii. 40.) [E.H.B.] 

PERDICCAS I. (Hcptibatas), was, according to 
Herodotus, the founder of the Macedonian mon¬ 
archy, though Justin, Diodorus, and the later 
chronographers, Dexippus and Eusebius, represent 
Caranus as the first king of Macedonia, and make 
Perdiccas only the fourth. [Caranus.] Thucy¬ 
dides, however, seems to follow the same version 
of the history with Herodotus, since he reckons 
only eight kings before Archelaus. (Thuc. ii. 100. 
See also Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 221 ; Muller's 
Dorian* , App. i. § 15.) According to Herodotus, 
Perdiccas and his two brothers, Gauanes and Ae- 
ropus, were Argives of the race of Temenus, who 
fled from their native country to Illyria, and from 
thence into the upper part of Macedonia, where 
they at first served the king of the country as 
herdsmen, hut were afterwards dismissed from his 
service, and settled near Mount Bermius, from 
whence, he adds, they subdued the reBt of Ma¬ 
cedonia (Herod, viii. 137, 138). It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that the dominions of Perdiccas and his 
immediate successors, comprised but a very small 
part of the country subsequently known under 
that name. (See Thuc. ii. 99.) According to Eu¬ 
sebius (ed. Arm. p. 152, 153), Perdiccas reigned 
forty-eight years, but this period is, doubtless, a 
purely fictitious one. He was succeeded by his 
son Argaeua. (Herod, viii. 139.) From a frag¬ 
ment of Diodorus (JExc. Fat. p. 4), it would appear 
that Perdiccas was regarded as the founder of Aegae 
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or Edessa, the capital of the early Macedonian 
monarch*. [E. H. B.] 

PERDfCCAS II. (TltpZtKKas), king of Mace¬ 
donia, was the son and successor of Alexander I. 
It is impossible to fix the date of his accession with 
any degree of precision, on account of the great 
discrepancy in the statements of ancient authors con¬ 
cerning the length of his reign, to which Dexippus 
and Eusebius allot only twenty-two or twenty-three 
years, while Theopompus extended it to thirty- 
five, and the Parian Chronicle, apparently follow¬ 
ing Nicomedes of Acanthus, to as much as forty- 
one years. (See Athen. v. p. 217 ; Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. p. 222; Dexipp. ap. Syncdl. p. 262, d; 
Marm. Par.) It is certain, however, that he 
had been on the throne of Macedonia for some 
time when his name first appears in history, shortly 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. 
During the early years of his reign he had enter¬ 
tained friendly relations with the Athenians, who, 
as it appears, had even bestowed on him the rights 
of a citizen as a reward for the services of his 
father Alexander during the Persian war. (Thuc. j 

i. 57 ; Demosth. de Syntax, p. 173, o. Aristocr. 
p. 687, who erroneously calls Perdiccas king at 
the time of the Persian invasion.) But the coun¬ 
tenance furnished by the Athenians to the preten¬ 
sions of his brother Philip, as well as to Derdas, 
a Macedonian chieftain, at this time in hostility to 
Perdiccas, completely estranged the mind of the 
latter, and led to an open rupture between him 
and Athens. In b. c. 432, the Athenians sent a 
fleet and army to Macedonia to support Philip and 
Derdas against Perdiccas, while the latter openly 
espoused the cause of Potidaea, which had shaken 
off the Athenian yoke, at the same time that he 
sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and Corinth, to 
induce those powerful states to declare war against 
Athens. His negotiations, for a time, produced no 
effect. But the Athenian generals also accom¬ 
plished but little: they took Therma, but laid 
siege, without effect, to Pydna, and concluded a 
hasty treaty with Perdiccas, in order to be more 
at liberty to pursue operations againBt Potidaea. 
This peace, however, was broken almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards, and Perdiccas sent a body of 
horse to the assistance of the Potidaeans, but these 
troops failed in operating a diversion in favour of 
their allies. (Thuc. i. 57—59, 61—63; Diod. xii. 
34.) Perdiccas, however, continued on hostile 
terms with Athens, until the following year (b. c. 
431), when Nymphodorus brought about a peace 
between them by which the Macedonian king ob¬ 
tained the restoration of Therma. He now sup¬ 
ported the Athenian general Phormion against the 
Chalcidians, but.his disposition seems to have been 
still unfriendly, and we find him soon after sending 
secret assistance to the expedition of the Am- 
braciots and their allies against Acamania. (Id. 

ii. 29, 80.) 

He was soon threatened by a more formidable 
danger. In b. c. 429, Sitalces, king of the power¬ 
ful Thracian tribe of the Odrysians, invaded Ma¬ 
cedonia with an army of 150,000 men, with the 
declared object of establishing Amyntas, the son of 
Philip, upon the throne of that country. Perdiccas 
was wholly unable to oppose this mighty host, and 
contented himself with observing their movements, 
harassing them with his light cavalry, and cutting 
off their supplies. The very magnitude of the bar¬ 
barian army proved the cause of its failure. Si- 
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talces, indeed, ravaged the open country without 
opposition, and took some small towns, but was 
disappointed of the promised co-operation of the 
Athenian fleet, and after a short stay in Chalcidice, 
was compelled, by want of provisions, to return 
home. Seuthes, the nephew of the Thracian king, 
who had been secretly gained over by Perdiccas, 
was mainly instrumental in bringing about this 
resolution, in reward for which service Perdiccas 
gave him his sister Stratonice in marriage. (Thuc. 
ii. 95—101; Diod. xii. 50, 51.) 

From this time we hear no more of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Perdiccas for some years, but he appenrs 
to have continued always on hostile terms with 
Athens, and it was in great part at his instigation 
that Brasidas in b. c. 424 set out on his celebrated 
expedition to Macedonia and Thrace. (Thuc. iv. 

79. ) Immediately on the arrival of the Spartan 
general, Perdiccas made use of his new auxiliary to 
prosecute a private quarrel of his own with Arrhi- 
baeus, prince of Lyncestis. But Brasidas, though 
he at first joined his forces with those of the Mace¬ 
donian king, interposed rather as a mediator than 
an auxiliary, and soon concluded a treaty with 
Arrhibaeus, by which proceeding he so much of¬ 
fended Perdiccas, that the latter withdrew a part 
of the supplies which he had engaged to furnish to 
the Lacedaemonian army, and took little part in 
the operations of Brasidas in Chalcidice and 
Thrace. But the following spring (b. c. 423) 
the conclusion of a truce for a year between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians having suspended 
the operations of Brasidas, Perdiccas induced 
him once more to join in a campaign against Ar¬ 
rhibaeus. The king had also reckoned on the co¬ 
operation of a body of Illyrians, but these ex¬ 
pected allies suddenly joined the enemy, and the 
Macedonian troops, alarmed at their defection, 
were seized with a panic, and compelled Perdiccas 
to make a hasty retreat, leaving his Spartan 
auxiliaries at the mercy of the enemy. Brasidas, 
indeed, saved his army by a masterly retreat, but 
the minds of the Spartans,were irritated against 
the Macedonian king, and it was not long before 
matters came to an open rupture. Before the close 
of the year Perdiccas abandoned the Spartan al¬ 
liance, and concluded peace with Athens. (Thuc. iv. 
82, 83, 103, 107, 124—128, 132.) 

But he was little disposed to enter heartily into 
the cause of his new allies, whom he supported so 
feebly as to lead to the failure of their arms in 
Chalcidice, and in b. c. 418 he secretly joined the 
new league concluded between Sparta and Argos. 
This led to a renewal of hostilities between him 
and the Athenians, but apparently without any 
important result. At a subsequent period we find 
him again in alliance with Athens, without any 
account of the circumstances that led to this 
change ; but it is evident that he joined one or 
other of the belligerent parties according to the 
dictates of his own interest at the moment (Thuc. v. 

80, 83, vi. 7, vii. 9.) The exact date of the death 

of Perdiccas cannot be determined, but it is clear 
from Thucydides that it could not have occurred 
before the end of b. c. 414, or the beginning of 41.3. 
The Parian Chronicle, by a strange error, assigns 
it to the archonship of Astyphilus, b. c. 420. (Thuc. 
vii. 9 ; Marm. Par.; Clinton, F. H . vol. ii. pp. 74, 
223.) [E. H. B.] 

PERDICCAS III. (Ilep$bttfa$), king of Mace¬ 
donia, was the second son of Amyntas II., by his 
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wife Enrydice. He was still very young when 
the assassination of his brother Alexander II., by 
Ptolemy of Alorus, caused the crown of Macedonia 
to devolve by hereditary right upon him. Ptolemy, 
however, assumed the government as regent during 
the minority of Perdiccas, with the concurrence of 
Eurydice. But the appearance of a new compe¬ 
titor for the throne, Pausanias, soon compelled both 
Eurydice and her two sons, Perdiccas and Philip, 
to have recourse to the assistance of the Athenian 
general Jphicrates, who drove out the usurper, and 
re-established Perdiccas upon the throne. Ptolemy 
seems to have been reinstated in his office of regent 
or guardian of the young king, under which name 
he virtually enjoyed the sovereign power, until at 
length Perdiccas caused him to be put to death, 
and took the government into his own hands, b. c. 
364. (Justin, vii. 4, 5 ; Aesch. de Feds. Leg. 
§§ 28—31, ed. Bekk. ; Diod. xv. 77, xvi. 2 ; 
Syncell. p. 263 ; Flathe, Gesch. Macedon. vol. i. 
p. 39—40 ; Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. v. p. 162—164.) 
Of the subsequent reign of Perdiccas we have very 
little information. We learn only that he was at 
one time engaged in hostilities with Athens on 
account of Amphipolis (Aesch. L c. §§ 32—33), 
and that he was distinguished for his patronage of 
men of letters. Among these we are told that 
Euphraeus, a disciple of Plato, rose to so high a 
place in his favour, a9 completely to govern the 
young king, and exclude from his society all but 
philosophers and geometers. (Carystius, ap. Allien. 
xi. pp. 506, e. 508, d.) Perdiccas fell in battle 
against the Illyrians after a reign of five years, 
b.c. 359. (Diod. xvi. 2. The statement of Justin, 
vii. 5, that he was killed by Ptolemy of Alorus is 
clearly erroneous. See, however. Curt. vi. 11. § 
26.) He left an infant son, Amyntas, who was, 
however, excluded from the throne by his uncle 
Philip. [Amyntas, No. 3.] [E.H.B.J 
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PERDICCAS (IlcpSbc/cas), was protonotary of 
Ephesus. A poem written by him was inserted in a 
compilation of Allatius entitled 'Zvp/juktcL, published 
at Amsterdam, in 1653, vol. i. pp. 65—78. The 
subject is the miraculous events connected with our 
Lord’s history, principally those of which Jerusalem 
was the theatre. But besides Jerusalem, he visits 
Bethany, Bethpage, and Bethlehem. In this poem 
—which consists of 260 verses of that kind termed 
politici —he writes as if from personal inspection, 
but, if this was really the case, he is wanting in 
clearness and distinctness of delineation. While 
Borne of the details are curious, his geography is 
singularly inaccurate. Thus, he places Galilee on 
the northern skirts of the Mount of Olives. If we 
may trust a conjecture mentioned by Fabricius, he 
attended a synod held at Constantinople, a. d. 
1347, at which were present two of the same name, 
Theodores and Georgius Perdiccas. (Allatius, 
Lc.; Fabric. Btbl. Grace. voL iv. p. 663, vol. viii. 
p.99.) [W.M.G.] 
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PERDIX (IIep5<|), the sister of Daedalus, and 
mother of Talos, or according to others, the sister’s 
son of Daedalus, figures in the mythological period 
of Greek art, as the inventor of various implements, 
chiefly for working in wood. Perdix is sometimes 
confounded with Talos or Cabs, and it is best to 
regard the various legends respecting Perdix, Tabs, 
and Cabs, as referring to one and tho same person, 
namely, according to the mythographers, a nephew 
of Daedalus. The inventions ascribed to him are: 
the saw, the idea of which is said to have been sug¬ 
gested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or the 
teeth of a serpent ; the chisel; the compasses ; the 
potter’s wheel. His skill excited the jealousy of 
Daedalus, who threw him headlong from the temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, but the goddess caught 
him in his fall, and changed him into the bird 
which was named after him, perdix , the partridge. 
(Paus. i. 21. § 6, 26. § 5 ; Diod. iv. 76, and 
Wesseling’s note ; Apollod. iii. 15. § 9 ; Ovid. 
Met. viii. 241 ; Senec. Epist. 90 } Hygin. Fab. 39, 
244 ; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vi. 14, Georg, i. 143 ; 
Suid. s.v. Tleptiicos Up 6 v ; Daedalus.) [P. S.] 

PEREGRI'NUS PRO'TKUS, a cynic philoso¬ 
pher, bom at Parium, on the Hellespont, flourished 
in the reign of the Antonines. After a youth 
spent in debauchery and crimes, among which he 
is even charged with parricide, he visited Palestine, 
where he turned Chrietian, and by dint of hypo¬ 
crisy attained to some authority in the Church. 
Here, in order to gratify his morbid appetite for 
notoriety, he contrived to get thrown into prison ; 
but the Roman governor, perceiving his aim, dis¬ 
appointed him by setting him free. He now as¬ 
sumed the cynic garb, and returned to his native 
town, where, to obliterate the memory of his 
crimes, he divided his inheritance among tho 
populace. He again set out on his travels, relying 
on the Christians for support; but being discovered 
profaning the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper, he 
was excommunicated. He then went to Egypt, 
where he made himself notorious by the open per¬ 
petration of the most disgusting obscenity. Thence 
he proceeded to Rome and endeavoured to attract 
attention by his ribaldry and abuse, for which he 
was expelled by the praefectus urbis. His next 
visit was to Elis, where he tried to incite the 
people against the Romans. Having exhausted all 
the methods of making himself conspicuous, he at 
length resolved on publicly burning himself at the 
Olympic games ; and carried his resolution into 
effect in the 236th Olympiad, a. d. 165. The Pa¬ 
rians raised a statue to his memory, which was 
reputed to be oracular. (Anaxagoras, quoted by Va¬ 
lois. Ad Amm. Marcell.) Lucian, who knew Pe- 
regrinus in his youth, and who was present at his 
strange self-immolation, has perhaps overcharged 
the narrative of his life. Wieland was so 9trongly 
of this opinion that, being unable to refute Lucian 
from ancient authors, he wrote his romance of 
Peregrinus Proteus, as a sort of vindication of the 
philosopher. A. Gellius gives a much more fa¬ 
vourable account of him. (Lucian, de Morte Pero 
grini; Amm. Marc. xxix. 1; Philostrat Fit. Sophist . 
li. 13; A. Gell. xii. 11.) [T.D.] 

PEREGRI'NUS, L. ARME'NIUS, consul 
a. d. 244 with A. Fulvius Aemilianus, the year in 
which Philippus ascended the throne. 

PERENNIS, after the death of Patemus [Pa- 
tbrnus] in a. n. 183, became sole praefect of the 
praetorians, and Comrnodus being completely sunk 
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in debauchery and sloth, virtually ruled the em¬ 
pire. Having, however, rendered himself obnoxioui 
to the soldiery, he was delivered up to them, anc 
put to death, together with his wife and children 
m A. D. 186 or 187. The narrative of Dion Cas¬ 
sius, who states that his death was demanded by 
a deputation of fifteen hundred dartmen, despatched 
for this special purpose from the turbulent army in 
Britain, and that these men, after having marched 
unmolested’through France and Italy, on their 
approach to Rome, overawed the prince, although 
his own guards were far more numerous, is so 
improbable that we can scarcely give it credit. 
Moreover, Dion represents the character of Peren- 
nis in a very different light from that in which it is 
exhibited by other historians. Although he admits 
that Perennis procured the death of his colleague 
Patemus, in order that he might rule with un¬ 
divided sway, he would yet depict him as a man 
of pure and upright life, seeking nought but the 
prosperity and safety of his country, which were 
utterly neglected by Commodus, while Herodian 
and Lampridius charge him with having encou¬ 
raged the emperor in all his excesses, and urged 
him on in his career of profligacy. (Dion Cass, 
lxxii. 9,10; Herodian. i. 8, 9 ; Lamprid. Commod. 
5,6.) [W. R.] 

PEREUS (Ilepeds), a son of Elatus and Lao- 
dice, and brother of Stymphalus, was the father of 
Neaera. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1; Paus. viii. 4. § 3 ; 
comp. Elatus and Neaera.) [L. S.J 

PE'RGAMOS (nty-ya/xos), an engraver on 
precious stones, whose name occurs on a stone in 
the collection of Prince Poniatowski, engraved 
with the portrait of Nicomedes IV. king of Bithy- 
nia ; whence it may be inferred that the artist 
lived about the time of Augustus. There is another 
gem ascribed to him by Bracci and Stosch, but in 
this case the true reading of the name is doubtful. 
(Visconti, Oper. Far. vol. ii. p. 360 ; R. Rochette, 
LeHre d M. Schom , p. 147, 2nd ed. ; comp. Pyg- 
mon.) [P.S.J 

PE'RGAMUS (n«p 7 o/xoy), a son of Pyrrhus 
and Andromache. In a contest for the kingdom 
of Teuthrania, he slew its king Areius, and then 
named the town after himself Pergamus, and in it 
he erected a sanctuary of his mother. (Paus. i. 11. 
§l,&c.) [L.S.] 

PERIANDER (nepfav&pos). 1. A son of 
Cypselus, whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, 
probably about b. c. 625. By his bitterest oppo¬ 
nents his rule was admitted to have been mild and 
beneficent at first; and, though it is equally cer¬ 
tain that it afterwards became oppressive, we must 
remember that his history has come down to us 
through the hands of the oligarchical party, which 
succeeded to power on the overthrow of the Cypse- 
lidae, and that suspicion therefore attaches to much 
of what is recorded of him. In the speech which 
Herodotus (v. 92) puts into the mouth of Sosicles, 
the Corinthian delegate at Sparta, and which is 
couched in the language of a strong partisan, the 
change in question is absurdly ascribed to the ad¬ 
vice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, whom Pe- 
riander had consulted on the best mode of main¬ 
taining his power, and who is said to have taken 
the messenger through a corn-field, cutting off, as 
he went, the tallest ears, and then to have dis¬ 
missed him without committing himself to a verbal 
answer. According to the story, however, the 
action was rightly interpreted by" Periander, who 
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proceeded to rid himself of the most powerful nobles 
in the state. If we may believe another statement, 
which we find in Diogenes Laertius (i. 96 ; comp. 
Parthen. Am. Aff. 17), the horrible consciousness 
of incest with his mother (which some versions of 
the story represented as involuntary on his part) 
altered his kindly nature to misanthropic cruelty. 
Aristotle, without mentioning any change in the 
character and conduct of Periander, merely speaks 
of him as having been the first in Greece who re¬ 
duced to a system the common and coarser arts of 
tyrant-craft; and, accordingly, in two passages of 
the Politics (iii. 13, v. 10, ed. Bekk.), he alludes 
to the above-mentioned suggestion of cutting off 
the nobles, as having been made by Periander to 
Thrasybulus. If we may depend at all on the 
statements in Diogenes Laertius, we may believe 
that, while Periander would gladly have trusted 
for his security rather to the affection than the 
fears of his subjects, he was driven to tyrannical 
expedients by what he considered a constraining 
political necessity j and it is far from improbable 
that, while the arts which win the favour of the 
people were less carefully cultivated by him than 
by his father Cypselus, who had risen to power by 
popular aid, so the commons, on their side, not 
having now so lively a sense of the evils of oli¬ 
garchy, would begin to look with dislike on the 
rule of an individual. But, whatever might have 
been their dispositions towards him, he contrived 
with great ability to keep rebellion in check, pro¬ 
tecting his person by a body-guard of mercenaries, 
and directing, apparently, his whole policy, domes¬ 
tic as well as foreign, to the maintenance of his 
power. The citizens of noblest rank or feeling 
were kept down or put out of the way, and com¬ 
mon tables, clubs, and public education were sup¬ 
pressed,—actions prompted, not, as Muller supposes 
Dor . i. 8. § 3), by the wish of utterly eradicating 
he peculiarities of the Doric race, but rather by 
that of crushing high spirit and mutual confidence 
among his subjects. To the same end we may 
refer also his expulsion of many of the people from 
he city, as we are told by Diogenes Laertius, on 
he authority of Ephorus and Aristotle, by the 
latter of whom such a measure is indeed mentioned 
in the Politics (v. 10. ed. Bekk.), but not expressly 
as one of the devices of Periander. Again, while 
he made it part of his system to prevent the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth to any dangerous extent by 
individuals, he placed checks at the same time on 
habits of wasteful extravagance, and instituted a 
;ourt for the punishment of those who squandered 
their patrimony, probably because he knew that such 
persons are often the readiest for innovation (Arist. 
FoU v. 6). The story of his stripping the Corin¬ 
thian women of their ornaments is variously given in 
Herodotus and in Diogenes Laertius from Ephorus; 
and it seems doubtful whether we should regard it 
as one of his measures for diminishing the resources 
)f powerful families, or as a perverted account of a 
umptuary law. It may also have been as part of 
lis policy for repressing the excess of luxury and 
xtravagance that he commanded the procuresses 
>f Corinth to be thrown into the sea. Being pos¬ 
sessed, as Aristotle tells us, of considerable military 
skill, he made his government respected abroad, 
and so provided more effectually for its security at 
home. Yet very little is recorded of his expedi¬ 
tions. Besides his conquest of Epidaurus, men¬ 
tioned below, we know that he kept Corcyra in 
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subjection, and we are told, on the authority of 
Timaeus, that he took part with Pittacus and the 
Mytilenaeans in their war against Athens (b. c. 
606) for the possession of Sigeium and the sur¬ 
rounding coast. If, however, he was at first a 
party to the contest, he seems to have acted sub¬ 
sequently as a mediator. (Strab. xiii. p. 600; 
Herod, v. 94, 95 ; comp. Mull, ad Aesch. Eum. 
§ 42 ; Clint. F. H. sub anno 606.) Another 
mode by which he strengthened himself was his 
alliance with tyrants in other cities of Greece 
(Miletus, e. g. and Epidaurus), and even with bar¬ 
barian kings, as with Alyattes of Lydia. On the 
west of Greece, as Muller remarks (Dor. i. 8. § 3), 
the policy of the Cypselidae led them to attempt 
the occupation of the coast of the Ionian sea as far 
as Illyria, and to establish a connection with the 
barbarous nations of the interior. In accordance 
with this policy, Periander kept up a considerable 
navy, and is said to have formed the design of 
cutting through the Isthmus of Corinth and thus 
opening a readier communication between the 
eastern and western seas ; and w'e find, too, that 
Apollonia on the Macedonian coast was founded 
by the Corinthians in his reign. (Strab. vii. p. 
316 ; Thuc. i. 26 ; Plin. H. N. iii. 23.) Such a 
policy, combined with the natural advantages of its 
situation, stimulated greatly the commerce of 
Corinth, and we hear accordingly that the harbour 
and market-dues were so considerable, that Pe¬ 
riander required no other source of revenue. The 
construction of splendid works dedicated to the 
gods dvadrifiara, Arist Pol. v. 11), 

would be recommended to him as much by his own 
taste and love of art as by the wish to drain the 
stores of the wealthy. Generally, indeed, we find 
him, like so many of the other tyrants, a liberal 
and discriminating patron of literature and philo¬ 
sophy ; and Arion and Anacharsis were in favour 
at his court. Diogenes Laertius tells us that he 
wrote a didactic poem (ibr o&rjKai), which ran to 
the length of 2000 verses, and consisted in all pro¬ 
bability of moral and political precepts ; and he 
was very commonly reckoned among the Seven 
Sages, though by some he was excluded from their 
number, and Myson of Chenae in Laconia was 
substituted in his room. The letters, which we 
find in Diogenes Laertius, from Periander to his 
brother sages, inviting them to Corinth, and from 
Thrasybulus to Periander, explaining the act of 
cutting off the tops of the corn, are obvious and 
clumsy fabrications. (Herod, i. 20, 23, 24 ; Ael. 
V. II. ii. 41 • Gell. xvi. 19 ; Plut. Sol. 4, Conv. 
VII. Sap .; Diod. Fragm. b. ix ; Plat. Protag. p. 
343 j Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 351 ; Heracl. Pont. 5.) 

The private life of Periander is marked by great 
misfortune, if not by the dreadful criminality which 
his enemies ascribed to him. He married Melissa, 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, having 
fallen in love with her, according to one account, 
from seeing her in a light dress, after the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fashion, giving out wine to her father's 
labourers. (Pythaen. ap. Ath. xiii. p. 589, f.) She 
bore him two sons, Cypselus and Lycophron, and 
was passionately beloved by him ; but he is said 
to have killed her by a blow during her pregnancy, 
having been roused to a fit of anger by the calum¬ 
nies of some courtesans, whom, on the detection of 
their falsehood, he afterwards caused to be burnt 
alive. His wife’s death embittered the remainder 
of his days, partly through the remorse which he 
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felt for the deed, and which he seems to have tried 
to quiet by superstitious rites, partly through the 
alienation of his younger son Lycophron, inex¬ 
orably exasperated by his mother’s fate. The 
young man’s anger had been chiefly excited by 
Procles, and Periander in revenge attacked Epi¬ 
daurus, and, having reduced it, took his father-in- 
law prisoner. His vengeance was roused also 
against the Corcyraeans by their murder of Lyco¬ 
phron, and he sent 300 Corcyraean boys to 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, to be made eunuchs of; 
but they were rescued on their way by the Samians, 
and Periander is said to have died of despondency, 
at the age of 80, and after a reign of 40 years, ac¬ 
cording to Diogenes Laertius. He was succeeded 
by a relative, Psammetichus, son of Gordias,— 
names which have been thought to intimate the 
maintenance by the Cypselidae of hospitable rela¬ 
tions with the princes of Egypt and Phrygia. For 
Gordias, however, some would substitute Gorgus 
(the son or brother of Cypselus), whom Plutarch 
calls Gorgiaa; but this conjecture we need not 
hesitate to reject. Aristotle, if we follow the re¬ 
ceived text, assigns to the tyranny of Periander a 
duration of 44 years ; but the amount of the 
whole period of the dynasty, as given by him, does 
not accord with his statement of the length of the 
several reigns (Pol. v. 12, ed. fiekk. v. 9, ed. 
Gottling). To make Aristotle, therefore, agree 
with himself and with Diogenes Laertius, Sylburg 
and Clinton would, in different ways, alter the 
reading, while Gottling supposes Psammetichus, 
on the ground of his name, to have been not of the 
blood of the Cypselidae, but a barbarian, to whom 
Periander entrusted the command of his mercena¬ 
ries, and who seized the government and held it 
for three years ; and these years he considers 
Aristotle to have omitted in stating the entire pe¬ 
riod of the dynasty. But this is a most far¬ 
fetched and improbable conjecture. In Diogenes 
Laertius there is a very childish story, not worth 
repeating here, which relates that Periander met 
his end by violence and voluntarily. (Herod, iii. 
48—53, v. 92 ; Suid.s.u. Utplav5pos ; Clint F. H. 
sub annis 625, 585; Plut. de Herod. Mai. 22.) 

2. A tyrant of Ambracia, was contemporary with 
his more famous namesake of Corinth, to whom he 
was also related, being the son of Gorgus, who was 
son or brother to Cypselus. The establishment of 
a branch of the family in Ambracia will be seen to 
have been quite in accordance with the ambitious 
policy of the Cypselidae in the west of Greece, as 
mentioned above. Periander was deposed by the 
people, probably after the death of the Corinthian 
tyrant (a c. 585). The immediate occasion of the 
insurrection, according to Aristotle, was a gross 
insult offered by him to one of his favourites. 
(Arist Pol. v. 4, 10, ed. Bekk. ; Ael. V.H. xii. 
35 ; Perizon. ad loc. ; Diog. Laert i. 98; Menag. 
ad loc.; Clinton, F. H. sub anno 612 ; Muller, 
Dor. i. 6. § 8, 8. § 3, iii. 9. § 6.) [E. E.J 

PERIANDER (Tltplwtipos), a Greek physician 
in the fourth century a c. He enjoyed some re¬ 
putation in his profession, but was also fond of 
writing poor verses, which made Archidamus, the 
son of Agesilaus, ask him how he could possibly 
wish to be called a bad poet rather than an accom¬ 
plished physician. (Plut Apophthegm. Laoon. voL 
ii. p. 125, ed Tauchn.l [W. A.G.] 

PERIBOEA (IlepwMa). l.The wife of Icarius, 
and mother of Penelope. [IcARiua] 
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2. A daughter of Eurymedon, and by Poseidon 
the mother of Nausithous. (Horn, Od. vii. 56, &c.) 

3. A daughter of Acessamenus, and the mother 
of Pelagon by the river god Axius. (Horn. II. xxi. 
142.) 

4. A daughter of Alcathous, and the wife of 
Telamon, by whom she became the mother of Ajax 
andTeucer. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 7; Paus. i. 42. § 1, 
17. § 3.) Some writers call her Eriboea. (Pind. 
Uthm. vi. 65; Soph. Aj. 566.) 

5. A daughter of Hipponous, and the wife of 
Oeneus, by whom she became the mother of Ty- 
deus. (Apollod. i. 8. § 4 ; comp. Oeneus.) 

6. The wife of king Polybus of Corinth. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 5. § 7; comp. Oedjpus.) [L. S.j 

PERICLEITUS (riepbcAeiTOf), a Lesbian lyric 
musician of the school of Terpander, flourished 
shortly before Hipponax, that is, a little earlier 
than B. c. 550. At the Lacedaemonian festival of 
the Cameia, there were musical contests with the 
cithara, in which the Lesbian musicians of Ter- 
pander’s school had obtained the prize from the 
time of Terpander himself to that of Pericleitus, 
with whom the glory of the school ceased. (Plut. 
de Mus. 6. p. 1133, d.) [P. S.j 

PERICLEITUS, artist. [Periclytus.] 

PERICLES (IlepiK\r}s). 1. The greatest of 
Athenian statesman, was the son of Xanthippus, 
under whose command the victory of Mycale was 
gained, and of Agariste, the great grand-daughter of 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, and niece of Cleis- 
thenes, the founder of the later Athenian con¬ 
stitution. (Herod, vi. 131 ; comp. Cleisthenes.) 
Both Herodotus ( l . c.) and Plutarch have thought 
the story, that before his birth his mother dreamed 
that she gave birth to a lion, of sufficient interest 
to deserve recording. Pericles belonged to the 
deme Cholargos in the tribe Acamantis. The date 
of his birth is not known. The early period 
of his life was spent in retirement, in the prose¬ 
cution of a course of study in which his noble 
genius found the most appropriate means for its 
cultivation and expansion ; till, on emerging from 
his obscurity, his unequalled capabilities rapidly 
raised him to that exalted position which thence- 
forwards he maintained throughout the whole of 
his long and brilliant career till his death. His 
rank and fortune enabled him to avail himself of the 
instructions of all those who were most eminent 
in their several sciences and professions. Music, 
which formed so essential an element in the educa¬ 
tion of a Greek, he studied under Pythocleides 
(Aristot. ap. Plut- Per. 3; Plat. Alcib. p. 118. c. ) 
The musical instructions of Damon were, it is said, 
but a pretext; his real lessons having for their sub¬ 
ject political science. Pericles was the first states¬ 
man who recognised the importance of philoso- 
hical studies as a training for his future career ; 
e devoted his attention to the subtleties of the 
Eleatic school, under the guidance of Zeno of 
Elea. But the philosopher who exercised the most 
important and lasting influence on his mind, and 
to a very large extent formed his habits and cha¬ 
racter, was Anaxagoras. [Anaxagoras.] With 
this great and original thinker, the propounder of 
the sublimest doctrine which Greek philosophy had 
yet developed, that the arrangements of the uni¬ 
verse are the dispositions of an ordering intelli¬ 
gence, Pericles lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, till the philosopher was compelled to 
retire from Athens. From him Pericles was be- 
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lieved to have derived not only the cast of his 
mind, but the character of his eloquence, which, 
in the elevation of its sentiments, and the purity 
and loftiness of its style, was the fitting expression 
of the force and dignity of his character and the 
grandeur of his conceptions. Of the oratory of 
Pericles no specimens remain to us, but it appears 
to have been characterised by singular force and 
energy. He was described as thundering and 
lightening when he spoke, and as carrying the 
weapons of Zeus upon his tongue (Plut. Moral. 
p. 118, d, ; Diod. xii. 40; Aristoph. Acliam. 
503 ; Cic. de Orat . iii. 34 ; Quintil. x. 1. § 82.) 
The epithet Olympius which was given to him 
was generally understood as referring to his elo¬ 
quence. By the unanimous testimony of ancient 
authors his oratory was of the highest kind. (Plat 
Phaedr. p. 269, e.) His orations were the result 
of elaborate preparation ; he used himself to say 
that he never ascended the bema without pray¬ 
ing that no inappropriate word might drop from 
his lips. (Quintil. xii. 9. § 13.) According to 
Suidas (s. v. riepucA.), Pericles was the first who 
committed a speech to writing before delivery. The 
influence of Anaxagoras was also traced in the 
deportment of Pericles, the lofty bearing and calm 
and easy dignity of which were sustained by an 
almost unrivalled power of self-command. The 
most annoying provocation never made him forsake 
his dignified composure. His voice was sweet, and 
his utterance rapid .and distinct; in which respect, 
as well as in his personal appearance, he resembled 
Peisistratus. His figure was graceful and majestic, 
though a slight deformity in the disproportionate 
length of his head furnished the comic poets of the 
day with an unfailing theme for their pleasantry, 
and procured him the nicknames of trx iV0K ^ < P a ^ 0S 
and Ke(pa\r]y€p^rr}5. 

In his youth he stood in some fear of the people, 
and, aware of the resemblance which was die- 
covered in him to Peisistratus, he was fearful of 
exciting jealousy and alarm; but as a soldier he 
conducted himself with great intrepidity. How¬ 
ever, when Aristeides was dead,Themistocles ostra¬ 
cised, and Cinron much engaged in military expe¬ 
ditions at a distance from Greece, he began to take 
a more active part in the political movements of 
the time. In putting himself at the head of the 
more democratical party in the state, there can be 
no question that he was actuated by a sincere pre¬ 
dilection. The whole course of his political career 
proves sucli to have been the case. There is not 
the .slightest foundation for the contrary suppo¬ 
sition, except that his personal character seemed 
to have greater affinities with the aristocratkal 
portion of the community. If he ever entertained 
the slightest hesitation, his hereditary preposses¬ 
sions as the grand-nephew of Cleisthenes \£Ould 
have been quite sufficient to decide his choice* 
That that choice was determined by selfish mo¬ 
tives, or political rivalry, are suppositions which, 
as they have nothing to rest upon, and are con¬ 
tradicted by the whole tenor of his public life, 
are worth absolutely nothing. 

As his political career is stated to have lasted 
above forty years (Plut Cic. Lo .), it must have 
been somewhat before b. c. 469 when he first 
came forward. He then devoted himself with the 
greatest assiduity to public affairs; was never to 
be seen in the streets except on his way to the 
place of assembly or the senate ; and withdrew 
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entirely from the convivial meetings of his ac¬ 
quaintance, once only breaking through this rule 
to honour the marriage of his nephew Euryp- 
tolemus, and admitting to his society and con¬ 
fidence only a few intimate friends. He took 
care, however, not to make himself too cheap, re¬ 
serving himself for great occasions, and putting 
forward many of his propositions through his par¬ 
tisans. Among the foremost and most able of 
these was Ephialtes. [Ephialtes.] 

The fortune of Pericles, which, that his in¬ 
tegrity might be kept free even from suspicion, 
was husbanded with the strictest economy under 
the careful administration of his steward Euan- 
gelus, insomuch as even to excite the discontent of 
the women of his household, was not sufficient to 
enable Pericles out of his private resources to vie 
with the profuse liberality of Cimon. Accordingly, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, he followed 
the suggestion of his friend Demonides, to make 
the public treasury available for similar objects, 
and proposed a series of measures having for their 
object to provide the poorer citizens not only with 
amusement, but with the means of subsistence. 
To enable them to enjoy the theatrical amuse¬ 
ments, he got a law passed that they should 
receive from the public treasury the price of their 
admittance, amounting to two oboluses apiece. 
The measure was unwise as a precedent, and being 
at a later period carried to a much greater extent 
in connection with various other festivals led to the 
establishment of the Theoric fund. {Diet of 
Antiquities , art Tkeorica.) Another measure, in 
itself unobjectionable and equitable, was one which 
ordained that the citizens who served in the courts 
of the Heliaea should be paid for their attendance 
(plarOos Zucao-TiKds—rb ^AiaartKdu). It was of 
course not in the power of Pericles to foresee the 
mischievous increase of litigation which charac¬ 
terised Athens at a later time, or to anticipate the 
propositions of later demagogues by whom the 
pay was tripled, and the principle of payment ex¬ 
tended to attendance at the public assembly : a 
measure which has been erroneously attributed to 
Pericles himself. (Bockh, Public Econ. of Athens, 
it § 14.) According to Ulpian (ad Demosth. irepl 
evmd^. p. 50, a.) the practice of paying the citi¬ 
zens who served as soldiers was first introduced by 
Pericles. To affirm that in proposing these mea¬ 
sures Pericles did violence to his better judgment 
in order to secure popularity, would be to do him 
a great injustice. The whole course of his ad¬ 
ministration, at a time when he had no rival to 
dispute his pre-eminence, shows that these mea¬ 
sures were the results of a settled principle of 
policy, that the people had a right to all the ad¬ 
vantages and enjoyments that could be procured 
for them by the proper expenditure of the treasures 
of which they were masters. That in proposing 
them he was not insensible to the popularity 
which would accrue to their author, may be ad¬ 
mitted without fixing any very deep stain upon 
his character. The lessons of other periods of 
history will show that the practice of wholesale 
largess, of which Cimon was beginning to set the 
example, is attended with influences even more 
corrupting and dangerous. If Pericles thought 
*o, his measures, though perverted to mischief 
through consequences beyond his foresight or con¬ 
trol, must be admitted to have been wise and 
statesmanlike, and not the less so because they 
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were dexterously timed for the advancement of hit 
personal influence. 

The first occasion on which we find the two 
rival parties assuming anything like a hostile at¬ 
titude towards each other, was when Cimon, on 
his return from Thasos, was brought to trial 
[Cimon, Vol. I. p. 750]. Pericles was one of those 
appointed to conduct the impeachment. But 
whether the prosecution was not according to his 
wishes, or he had yielded to the intercession of 
Elpinice, he only rose once, for form's sake, and 
put forth none of his eloquence. The result, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, was, that Cimon was acquitted. 
It was shortly after this, that Pericles, secure in 
the popularity which he had acquired, assailed the 
aristocracy in its strong-hold, the Areiopagus. 
Here, again, the prominent part in the proceed¬ 
ings was taken by Ephialtes, who in the assembly 
moved the psephisma by which the Areiopagus 
was deprived of those functions which rendered 
it formidable as an antagonist to the democra- 
tical party. The opposition which Cimon and 
his party might have offered was crippled by the 
events connected with the siege of Ithome ; and in 
b. c. 461 the measure was passed. That Pericles 
was influenced by jealousy because, owing to his 
not having been archon, he had no seat in the 
council, or that Ephialtes seconded his views out 
of revenge for an offence that bad been given him 
in the council, are notions which, though indeed 
they have no claims to attention, have been satis¬ 
factorily refuted (comp. Muller, Eumenides i, ‘2d 
Dissert. I. A.) Respecting the nature of the 
change effected in the jurisdiction of the Areio¬ 
pagus, the reader is referred to the Dictionary of 
Antiquities , art. Areiopagus. This success was 
soon followed by the ostracism of Cimon, who was 
charged with Laconism. 

In b. c. 457 the unfortunate battle of Tanagra 
took place. The request made by Cimon to be 
allowed to take part in the engagement was re¬ 
jected through the influence of the friends of 
Pericles ; and Cimon having left his panoply for 
his friends to fight round, Pericles, as if in emula¬ 
tion of them, performed prodigies of valour. We 
do not learn distinctly what part he took in the 
movements which ensued. The expedition to 
Egypt he disapproved of; and through his whole 
career he showed himself averse to those ambitious 
schemes of foreign conquest which the Athenians 
were fond of cherishing ; and at a later period 
effectually withstood the dreams of conquest in 
Sicily, Etruria and Carthage, which, in con¬ 
sequence of the progress of Greek settlements in 
the West, some of the more enterprising Athenians 
had begun to cherish. In B. c. 454, after the failure 
of the expedition to Thessaly, Pericles led an ar¬ 
mament which embarked at Pegae, and invaded 
the territory of Sicvon, routing those of the Si- 
cyonians who opposed him. Then, taking with 
him some Achaean troops, he proceeded to Acar- 
nania, and besieged Oeniadae, though without suc¬ 
cess (Thucyd. i. 111). It was probably after these 
events (Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece* vol. iii. p. 34), 
that the recal of Cimon took place. If there was 
some want of generosity in his ostracism, Pericles 
at least atoned for it by himself proposing the 
decree for his recal The story ^ of the private 
compact entered into between Pericles and Cimon 
through the intervention of Elpinice, that Cimon 
should have the command abroad, while Pericles 
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took the lead at home, is one which might safely 
have been questioned had it even rested on better 
authority than that of the gossip-mongers through 
whom Plutarch became acquainted with it. 

It was not improbably about this time that 
Pericles took some steps towards the realisation of 
a noble idea which he had formed, of uniting all the 
Grecian states in one general confederation. He 
got a decree passed for inviting all the Hellenic 
states in Europe and Asia to send deputies to a 
congress, to be held at Athens, to deliberate in the 
first place about rebuilding the temples burnt by 
the Persians, and providing the sacrifices vowed in 
the time of danger ; but also, and this was the 
most important part of the scheme, about the means 
of securing freedom and safety of navigation in 
every direction, and of establishing a general peace 
between the different Hellenic states. To bear 
these proposals to the different states, twenty men 
were selected of above fifty years of age, who were 
sent in detachments of five in different directions. 
But through the jealousy and counter machinations 
of Sparta, the project came to nothing. 

In B. c. 448 the Phocians deprived the Delphians 
of the oversight of the temple and the guardianship 
of the treasures in it. In this they seem at least to 
have relied on the assistance of the Athenians, if 
the proceeding had not been suggested by them. 
A Lacedaemonian force proceeded to Phocis, and 
restored the temple to the Delphians, who granted 
to Sparta the right of precedence in consulting the 
oracle. But as soon as the Lacedaemonians had 
retired, Pericles appeared before the city with an 
Athenian army, replaced the Phocians in posses¬ 
sion of the temple, and had the honour which 
had been granted to the Lacedaemonians trans¬ 
ferred to the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 112). Next 
year (b. c. 447), when preparations were being 
made by Tolmides, to aid the democratical party 
in the towns of Boeotia in repelling the efforts and 
machinations of the oligarchical exiles, Pericles op¬ 
posed the measure as rash and unseasonable. His 
advice was disregarded at the time ; but when, a 
few days after, the news arrived of the disaster at 
Coroneia, he gained great credit for his wise caution 
and foresight. The ill success which had attended 
th6 Athenians on this occasion seems to have 
aroused the hopes of their enemieB ; and when the 
five years’ truce had expired (b. c. 445), a general 
and concerted attack was made on them. Euboea 
revolted ; and before Pericles, who had crossed 
over with an army to reduce it, could effect any¬ 
thing decisive, news arrived of a revolution in Me- 
gara and of the massacre of the greater part of the 
Athenian garrison, the rest of whom had fled to 
Nisaea ; and intelligence was also brought of the 
approach of a Lacedaemonian army under the com¬ 
mand of Pleistoanax, acting under the guidance of 
Cleandridas. Pericles, abandoning Euboea for the 
present, at once marched back to Athens. The 
Peloponnesians had already begun to ravage the 
country; Pericles, with his usuaI prudence, declined 
the risk of a battle ; he found a bribe * a simpler 

' * When, some time after, in a transient out¬ 
break of ill-feeling, Pericles was called upon to 
submit his accounts for inspection, there appeared 
an item of ten talents spent for a necessary purpose. 
At the purpose to which the sum had been applied 
was tolerably well understood, the statement was 
allowed to pass without question (Aristoph. Nub. 
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and safer way of getting rid of the enemy [Clean¬ 
dridas, Pleistoanax]. When this more im¬ 
portant enemy had been disposed of, Pericles re¬ 
turned to Euboea with an armament of 50 galleys 
and 5000 heavy-armed soldiers, by which all re¬ 
sistance was overpowered. The land-owners of 
Chalcis’(or at least some of them,—see Thirlwall, 
vol. iii. p. 57) were stripped of their estates. On 
the Histiaeans, who had given deeper provocation 
by murdering the whole crew of an Athenian 
galley which fell into their hands, a severer ven¬ 
geance was inflicted. They were expelled from 
their territory, on which was settled a colony of 
2000 Athenians, in a new town, Oreus, which 
took the place of Histiaea. These events were fol¬ 
lowed by the thirty years' truce, the Athenians 
consenting to evacuate Troezen, Pegae, Nisaea, 
and Achaea. The influence of the moderate 
counsels of Pericles may probably be traced in their 
consenting to submit to such terms. The conjecture 
hazarded by Bishop Thirlwall (vol. iii. p. 44), that 
the treaty was the work of the party opposed to 
Pericles, seems improbable. It may at least be 
assumed that the terms were not opposed by 
Pericles. The moment when his deeply-rooted 
and increasing influence had just been strengthened 
by the brilliant success which had crowned his 
exertions to rescue Athens from a most perilous 
position, would hardly have been chosen by his 
political opponents as one at which to set their 
policy in opposition to his. 

After the death of Cimon the aristocratical party 
was headed by Thucydides, the son of Melesias. 
He formed it into a more regular organization, 
producing a more marked separation between it 
and the democratical party. Though a better po¬ 
litical tactician than Cimon, Thucydides was no 
match for Pericles, either as a politician or as an 
orator, which, indeed, he acknowledged, when once, 
being asked by Archidamus whether he or Pericles 
was the better wrestler, he replied that when he 
threw Pericles the latter always managed to per¬ 
suade the spectators that he had never been down. 
The contest between the two parties was brought to 
an issue in b. c. 444. Thucydides and his party 
opposed the lavish expenditure of the public treasure 
on the magnificent and expensive buildings with 
which Pericles was adorning the city, and on the 
festivals and other amusements which he instituted 
for the amusement of the citizens. In reply to the 
clamour which was raised against him in the as¬ 
sembly, Pericles offered to discharge the expense of 
the works, on condition that the edifices should be 
inscribed with his name, not with that of the people 
of Athens. The assembly with acclamation em¬ 
powered him to spend as much as he pleased. The 
contest was soon after decided by ostracism, and 
i Pericles was left without a rival; nor did any one 
throughout the remainder of his political course 


832, with the Scholiast; Thucyd. ii. 21). It 
was probably this incident which gave rise to the 
story which Plutarch found in several writers, that 
Pericles, for the purpose of postponing the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, which he perceived to be inevitable, 
sent ten talents yearly to Sparta, with which he 
bribed the most influential persons, and so kept the 
Spartans quiet; a statement which, though pro¬ 
bably incorrect, is worth noting, as indicating a 
belief that the war was at any rate not hurried on 
by Pericles out of private motives. 
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appear to contest hit supremacy. * Nothing could 
be more dignified or noble than the attitude which 
tinder these circumstances he assumed towards the 
people. The boundless influence which he possessed 
was never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish de¬ 
magogue, he neither indulged nor courted the mul¬ 
titude. “ As long as he was at the head of the 
state in peace he administered its affairs with mo¬ 
deration, and kept a safe guard over it, and it 
became in his time very great. Being powerful on 
the ground both of his reputation and of his judg¬ 
ment, and having clearly shown himself thoroughly 
incorruptible, he restrained the multitude with 
freedom, and was not so much led by it as himself 
led it, because he did not seek to acquire power by 
unworthy means, bringing forward propositions 
which would gratify the people, but on the ground 
of his high character being able to speak in oppo¬ 
sition even to its angry feelings. And so, whenever 
he saw them insolently confident beyond what the 
occasion justified, by his speeches he reduced them 
to a more wary temper, and when on the other 
hand they were unreasonably alarmed, he restored 
them again to confidence. And there was in name 
a democracy, but in reality a government in the 
hands of the first man” (Thucvd. ii. 65). After 
the ostracism of Thucydides the organized oppo¬ 
sition of the aristocratical party was broken up, 
though, as we shall see, the malevolence of the 
enemies of Pericles exposed him subsequently to 
some troublesome contests. 

A few years after the commencement of the 30 
years’ truce a war broke out between Samos and 
Miletus about the towns of Priene and Anaea. 
The Milesians, being vanquished, applied for help 
to Athens, and were backed by the democratical 
party in Samos itself. So favourable an opportunity 
for carrying out the policy which Athens pursued 
towards her allies was quite sufficient to render the 
intervention of Aspasia unnecessary for the purpose 
of inducing Pericles to support the cause of the 
Milesians. The Samians were commanded to 
desist from hostilities, and submit their dispute to 
the decision of an Athenian tribunal. This they 
showed themselves slow to do, and Pericles was 
sent with a fleet of 40 galleys to enforce the com¬ 
mands of the Athenians. He established a demo¬ 
cratical constitution in Samos, and took 100 hos¬ 
tages from the oligarchical party, which he lodged 
in Lemnos. He also levied a contribution of BO 
talents. The bribe of a talent from each of the 
hostages, with a large sum besides from the oligar¬ 
chical party and from Pissuthnes, the satrap of 
Sardes, is said to have been offered to Pericles to 
induce him to relinquish his intention, and of course 
refused. He then returned, leaving a small gar¬ 
rison of Athenians in Samos. When he had left, 
a body of Samians, who had left the island as he 
approached, having concerted measures with Pis- 
suthnes, recovered the hostages, overpowered the 
Athenian garrison and their political opponents, and 
renounced the Athenian alliance. A Phoenician 
fleet was promised to assist them ; the enemies of 
Athens in Greece were urged, though without 
success, to take up the cause of the Samians ; and 
Byzantium was induced to join in the revolt 
Pericles, with nine colleagues and a fleet of 60 
vessels, returned to put down the revolt Detach¬ 
ments were sent to get reinforcements from the 
other allies, and to look out for the Phoenician 
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fleet. With the remaining ships, amounting to 
44 in number, Pericles attacked a Samian fleet of 
70, as it was returning from Miletus, and gained 
the victory. Having received reinforcements, he 
landed a body of troops, drove the Samians within 
the walla, and proceeded to invest the town. A 
victory, though probably a slight one, was gained 
by the Samians under the command of Melissus 
[Melissus], and Pericles, with 60 ships, sailed to 
meet the Phoenician fleet. In his absence, the 
force which he had left behind was defeated, and 
the Samians exerted themselves actively in intro¬ 
ducing supplies into the town. On the return of 
Pericles they were again closely besieged. An ad¬ 
ditional Bquadron of 40 ships was sent from Athens 
under the command of Hagnon, Phormion, and 
Thucydides. The Samians, being again decisively 
defeated in a sea-fight, were closely blockaded. 
Though Pericles is said to have made use of some 
new kinds of battering engines, the Samians held 
out resolutely, and murmurs were heal'd among the 
Athenian soldiers, whose dissolute habits (comp. 
Athen. xiii. p. 572, e.) soon rendered them weary 
of the tedious process of blockade. There is a 
story that, in order to pacify them, Pericles divided 
his army into eight parts, and directed them to cast 
lots, the division which drew a white bean being 
allowed to feast and enjoy themselves, while the 
others carried on the military operations. At the 
end of nine months the Samians capitulated, on 
condition that they should give up their ships, dis¬ 
mantle their fortifications, and pay the cost of the 
siege by instalments. Their submission was speedily 
followed by that of the Byzantines. On his return 
to Athens, Pericles celebrated with great magni¬ 
ficence the obsequies of those who had fallen in 
the war. He was chosen to deliver the customary 
oration. At its close the women who were present 
showered upon him their chaplets and garlands. 
Elpinice alone is said to have contrasted his hard- 
won triumph with the brilliant victories of her 
brother Cimon. Pericles had indeed good reason 
to be proud of his success ; for Thucydides (viii. 
76) does not scruple to say that the Damians were 
within a very little of wresting from the Athenians 
their maritime supremacy. But the comparison 
with the Trojan War, if ever really made, was 
more likely to have come from some sycophantic 
partisan, than from Pericles himself. (Plut .l.c.; 
Thucyd. i. 115—117 ; Diod. xii. 27, 28 ; Suidas, 
8. v. 'Xa/j.iw 6 Srj/uos ; Aelian, V. H. ii. 9 ; Aristoph. 
Acham. 850.) 

Between the Samian war, which terminated in 
B. c. 440, and the Peloponnesian war, which began 
in B.C. 431, the Athenians were not engaged in 
any considerable military operations. On one 
occasion, though the date is uncertain, Pericles 
conducted a great armament to the Euxine, ap¬ 
parently with very little object beyond that of dis¬ 
playing the power and maritime supremacy of the 
Athenians, overawing the barbarians, and strength¬ 
ening the Athenian influence in the cities in that 
quarter. Sinope was at the time under the power 
of the tyrant Timesilaus. Application was made 
to Pericles for assistance to expel the tyrant. A 
body of troops, which was left under the com¬ 
mand of Lamachus, succeeded in effecting this 
object, and a body of 600 Athenians was after¬ 
wards sent to take possession of the confiscated 
property of the tyrant and his partisans. 

While the Samian war was a consequence of 
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the policy which Athena exercised towards her 
allies, the issue of it tended greatly to confirm 
that direct authority which she exercised over 
them. This policy did not originate with Pericles, 
but it was quite in accordance with his views, and 
was carried out by him in the most complete man¬ 
ner. By the commutation of military service for 
tribute, many of the allied states had been 
stripped of their means of defence in the time of 
Cimon. It appears, however, to have been on the 
proposition of Pericles that the treasure of the con¬ 
federacy was removed from Delos to Athens (about 
B. c. 461 ; see Bockh, Public Econ. of Ath. 
bk. iii. c. 15), and openly appropriated to objects 
which had no immediate connection with the pur- 
pose for which the confederacy was first formed, 
and the contributions levied. In justification of 
this procedure, Pericles urged that so long as the 
Athenians fulfilled their part of the compact, by 
securing the safety of their allies against the 
attacks of the Persian power, they were not obliged 
to render any account of the mode in which the 
money was expended ; and if they accomplished 
the object for which the alliance was formed with 
so much vigour and skill as to have a surplus 
treasure remaining out of the funds contributed by 
the allies, they had a right to expend that surplus 
in any way they pleased. Under the administra¬ 
tion of Pericles the contributions were raised from 
460 to 600 talents. The greater part of this in¬ 
crease may have arisen from the commutation of 
service for money. There is nothing to show that 
any of the states were more heavily burdened than 
before (see Bockh, Public Econ. bk. iii. c. 15, 
p. 400,2nd ed.). The direct sovereignty which the 
Athenians claimed over their allies was also exer¬ 
cised in most instances in establishing or support¬ 
ing democratical government, and in compelling all 
those who were reduced to the condition of sub¬ 
ject allies to refer, at all events, the more im¬ 
portant of their judicial causes to the Athenian 
courts for trial (Bockh, iii. c. 16). Pericles was 
not insensible to the real nature of the supremacy 
which Athens thus exercised. He admitted that 
it was of the nature of a tyranny (Thucyd. ii. 
63). In defence of the assumption of it he would 
doubtless have urged, as the Athenian ambas¬ 
sadors did at Sparta, that the Athenians deserved 
their high position on account of their noble sacri¬ 
fices in the cause of Greece, since any liberty which 
the Greek states enjoyed was the result of that 
self-devotion ; that the supremacy was offered to 
them, not seized by force; and that it was the 
jealousy and hostility of Sparta which rendered it 
necessary for the Athenians in self-defence to con¬ 
vert their hegemony into a dominion, which every 
motive of national honour and interest urged them 
to maintain; that the Athenians had been more 
moderate in the exercise of their dominion than 
could have been expected, or than any other state 
would have been under similar circumstances ; and 
that the right of the Athenians had been tacitly 
acquiesced in by the Lacedaemonians themselves 
until actual causes of quarrel had arisen between 
them. (Thucyd. i. 73, &c., especially 75, 76.) 
In point of fact, we find the Corinthians at an 
earlier period, in the congress held to deliberate 
respecting the application of the Samians, openly 
laying down the maxim that each state had a 
right to punish its own allies. (Thucyd. i. 40.) If 
Pericles did not rise above the maxims of his 
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times and country, his political morality was cer¬ 
tainly not below that of the age ; nor would it 
be easy even in more modem times to point out 
a nation or statesman whose procedure in similar 
circumstances would have been widely different. 

The empire which arose out of this consolida¬ 
tion of the Athenian confederacy, was still further 
strengthened by planting colonies, which com¬ 
monly stood to the parent state in that peculiar 
relation which was understood by the term 
K\T)povxoi. (Did. of Ant. art. Colonia .) Colonies 
of this kind were planted at Oreus in Euboea, 
at Chalcis, in Naxos, Andros, among the Thra¬ 
cians, and in the Thracian Chersonesus. The 
settlement at Sinope has been already spoken of. , 
The important colony of Thurii was founded in 
b. c. 444. Amphipolis was founded by Hagnon 
in b.c. 437. These colonies also served the very 
important purpose of drawing off from Athens a 
large part of the more troublesome and needy 
citizens, whom it might have been found difficult 
to keep employed at a time when no military 
operations of any great magnitude were being 
carried on. Pericles, however, was anxious rather 
for a well consolidated empire than for an extensive 
dominion, and therefore refused to sanction those 
plans of extensive conquest which many of his 
contemporaries had begun to cherish. Such at¬ 
tempts, surrounded as Athens was by jealous 
rivals and active enemies, he knew would be too 
vast to be attended with success. 

Pericles thoroughly understood that the supre¬ 
macy which it was his object to secure for Athens 
rested on her maritime superiority. The Athenian 
navy was one of the objects of his especial care. 
A fleet of 60 galleys was sent out every year and 
kept at sea for eight months, mainly, of course, for 
the purpose of training the crews, though the sub¬ 
sistence thus provided for the citizens who served 
in the fleet was doubtless an item in his calcula¬ 
tions. To render the communication between 
Athens and Peiraeeus still more secure, Pericles 
built a third wall between the two first built, 
parallel to the Peiraic wall. 

The internal administration of Pericles is charac¬ 
terised chiefly by the mode in which the public 
treasures were expended. The funds derived 
from the tribute of the allies and other sources 
were devoted to a large extent to the erection of 
those magnificent temples and public buildings 
which rendered Athens the wonder and admiration 
of Greece. A detailed description of the splendid 
structures which crowned the Acropolis, belongs 
rather to an account of Athens. The Propylaea, 
and the Parthenon, with its sculptured pediments 
and statue of Athene, exhibited a perfection of art 
never before seen, and never since surpassed. 
Besides these, the Odeum, a theatre designed for 
the musical entertainments which Pericles appended 
to the festivities of the Panathenaea, waB con¬ 
structed under his direction ; and the temples at 
Eleusis and other places in Attica, which had been 
destroyed by the Persians, were rebuilt. The 
rapidity with which these works were finished 
excited astonishment. The Propylaea, the most 
expensive of them, was finished in five years. 
Under the stimulus afforded by these works archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture reached their highest perfec¬ 
tion, and some of the greatest artists of antiquity 
were employed in erecting or adorning the build¬ 
ings. The chief direction and oversight of thr 
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public edifices was entrusted to Pheidias, under 
whose superintendence were employed his two 
pupils Alcamenes and Agoracritus, Ictinus and 
Callicrates the architects of the Parthenon, Mne- 
sicles the architect of the Propylaea, Coroebus the 
architect who began the temple at Eleusis, Calli¬ 
machus, Metagenes, Xenocles and others. These 
works calling into activity, as they did in various 
ways, almost every branch of industry and com¬ 
merce at Athens, diffused universal prosperity 
while they proceeded. Such a variety of instru¬ 
ments and materials were now needed, that there 
could hardly be an artisan in the city who would 
not find scope for his industry and skill; and as 
every art required the services of a number of 
subordinate labourers, every class of the labouring 
citizens found employment and support. This, 
however, though a most important object, and one 
which Pericles had distinctly in view, was not the 
only one which he set before himself in this ex¬ 
penditure. Independently of the gratification of 
his personal taste, which in this respect accorded 
with that of the people, his internal and external 
policy formed parts of one whole. While he raised 
Athens to that supremacy which in his judgment 
she deserved to possess, on account both of the 
natural capabilities of the people and the glorious 
sacrifices which they had made for the safety and 
freedom not of themselves only but of Greece, the 
magnificent aspect which the city assumed under 
his directions was designed to keep alive among 
the people a present consciousness of their great¬ 
ness and power. (Comp. Demosth. Aristocr, p. 
689, Mid. p. 565.) This feature of his policy is 
distinctly expressed in the speech delivered by him 
over the slain in the first winter of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, a speech equally valuable as an em¬ 
bodiment of his views, whether the sentiments 
contained in it be, as is most probable, such as he 
actually delivered, or such as his contemporary 
Thucydides knew him to entertain (Thucyd. ii. 
35—46). He calls upon the survivors to resolve 
that the spirit they cherish towards their enemies 
shall be no less daring than that of those who had 
fallen ; considering not alone the immediate benefit 
resulting from repelling their enemies, but rather 
the power of the city, contemplating it in reality 
daily, and becoming lovers (ipaards) of it; and 
whenever it seems to them to be great, consider¬ 
ing that men acquired this magnificence by daring, 
and judging what was necessary, and maintaining 
a sense of honour in action (c. 43). The design of 
his policy was that Athens should be thoroughly 
prepared for war, while it contained within itself 
every thing that could render the citizens satisfied 
with peace ; to make them conscious of their great¬ 
ness, and inspire them with that self-reliance and 
elastic vigour, which was a surer safeguard than all 
the jealous measures resorted to by the Spartans 
(c. 36—39). Nothing could well be further from 
the truth than the estimate Plato formed of the 
policy of Pericles, if he makes Socrates express his 
own views, in saying that Pericles made the 
Athenians idle, and cowardly, and talkative, and 
money-loving, by first accustoming them to receive 
pay ( Gorg . p. 515, e.). The great object of 
Pericles was to get the Athenians to set before 
themselves a great ideal of what Athens and an 
Athenian or.ght to be. His commendations of the 
national characteristics partook quite as much of the 
uature of exhortation as of that of praise. This 
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»bject, of leading the Athenians to value highly 
their station and privileges as Athenian citizens, 
may doubtless be traced in the law which he got 
passed at an early period, that the privileges of 
citizenship should be confined to those whose 
parents were both Athenians; a law which waB 
called into exercise in b. c. 444, on the occasion of 
a present of com being sent by Psammetichus from 
Egypt, to be distributed among the Athenian 
citizens. At the scrutiny which was set on foot 
only about 14,000 were found to be genuine 
Athenians, nearly 5000 being discovered to be 
aliens. That he had not miscalculated the effect 
likely to be produced on the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, is shown by the interest and pride which 
they took in the progress and beauty of the public 
works. When it was a matter of discussion in the 
assembly whether marble or ivory should be used 
in the construction of the great statue of Athene, 
the latter was selected, apparently for scarcely any 
other reason than that it was the more costly. 
We have already seen that the bare idea of having 
their name disconnected with the works that 
adorned their city, was sufficient to induce them to 
sanction Pericles in his lavish application of the 
public treasures. Pity, that an expenditure so 
wise in its ends, and so magnificent in its kind, 
should have been founded on an act of appro¬ 
priation, which a strict impartiality cannot justify, 
though a fair consideration of all the circumstances 
of the age and people will find much to palliate it. 
The honesty of the objections raised against it by 
the enemies of Pericles on the score of its injustice 
is very questionable. The issue of the opposition 
of Thucydides and his party has already been 
noticed. 

It was not the mere device of a demagogue 
anxious to secure popularity, but a part of a settled 
policy, which led Pericles to provide amusement 
for the people in the shape of religious festivals 
and musical and dramatic entertainments. These 
were at the same time intended to prepare the 
citizens by cheerful relaxation and intellectual 
stimulus for enduring the exertions necessary for 
the greatness and well-being of the state, and to 
lead them, as they became conscious of the enjoy¬ 
ment as well as dignity of their condition, as 
Athenian citizens, to be ready to put forth their 
most strenuous exertions in defending a position 
which secured to them so many advantages. 
(Thucyd. ii. 38, 40.) The impulse that would be 
given to trade and commerce by the increase of 
requirements on the part of the Athenians was 
also an element in his calculations (Thucyd. ii. 
38). The drama especially characterised the age 
of Pericles [Aeschylus, Sophocles; Diet, of 
Ant art. Comoedia , Tragoedia ]. From the comic 
poets Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks. 
Their ridicule of his personal peculiarity could 
excite nothing more than a passing laugh. More 
serious attempts were made by them to render his 
position suspicious in the eyes of the people. They 
exaggerated his power, spoke of his party as 
Peisistratids, and called upon him to swear that he 
was not about to assume the tyranny. Cratinus 
threw out insinuations as to the tardiness with 
which the building of the third long wall to Peiraeeus 
proceeded. His connection with Aspasia was made 
the ground of frequent sallies (ScnoL ad Plat p. 
391, ed. Bekker ; Plut. Per . 24). His high char 
racter and strict probity, however, rendered all 
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these attacks harmless. But that Pericles was 
the author of a law passed b. c. 440, restraining 
the exhibition of comedy, is not probable. (Thirl- 
wall, toI. iii. p. 83; Cic.de Rep. iv. 10, 11.) 
The enemies of Pericles, unable to ruin his repu¬ 
tation by these means, attacked him through his 
friends. A charge was brought against Pheidias 
of appropriating part of the gold destined to adorn 
the statue of the goddess on the Acropolis ; and 
Menon, a workman who had been employed by 
Pheidias, was suborned to support the charge 
[Menon]. By the direction of Pericles, however, 
the golden ornaments had been so fixed as to 
admit of being taken off. Pericles challenged the 
accusers to weigh them. They shrank from the 
test, but the probity of Pheidias was established. 
This charge having been fruitless, a second at¬ 
tack was made on him for having in the sculp¬ 
ture on the shield of the goddess, representing 
the battle with the Amazons, introduced portraits 
of himself and Pericles. To support this charge, 
again Menon was brought forward, and Pheidias 
was cast into prison as having shown dishonour to 
the national religion. According to Plutarch he 
died there, either by poison, or by a natural death. 

The next attack was intended to wound Peri¬ 
cles on a still more sensitive side. The connection 
between Pericles and Aspasia, and the great as¬ 
cendancy which she had over him, has already 
been spoken of in the article Aspasia. (Respect¬ 
ing the benefit which the oratory of Pericles was 
supposed to have derived from her instructions, 
see Plat. Menejc. p. 235, e. 238, a.) The comic 
poet Hermippus instituted a prosecution against 
her, on the ground of impiety, and of pandering 
to the vices of Pericles by corrupting the Athe¬ 
nian women ; a charge beyond all doubt as slan¬ 
derous as that made against Pheidias of doing 
the same under pretence of admitting Athe¬ 
nian ladies to view the progress of his works 
(Thirlwall,iii. pp. 87, 89). Apparently, while this 
trial was pending, Diopeithes got a decree passed 
that those who denied the existence of the gods, 
or introduced new opinions about celestial phaeno- 
mena, should be informed against and impeached 
according to the process termed elcrayye\(a (Did. 
of Ant. art. Eisangelia). This decree was aimed 
at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. 
Another decree was proposed by Dracontides, that 
Pericles should give in an account of his expendi¬ 
ture of the public money before the Prytanes, who 
were to conduct the trial with peculiar solemnity. 
On the amendment of Agnon it was decreed that 
the trial should take place before 1500 dicasts. 
Aspasia was acquitted, though Pericles was obliged 
to descend to entreaties and tears to save her. The 
fate of Anaxagoras is uncertain [ An ax agora sj. 
Of the proceedings against Pericles himself we 
hear nothing further. (Plut l. c .; Athen. xiii. 
p. 589, where several of the gossiping stories 
about Pericles will be found ; Diod. xii. 39 ; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 12.) It was the opinion entertained by 
many ancient writers that the dread of the im¬ 
pending prosecution was at least one of the mo¬ 
tives which induced Pericles to hurry on the out¬ 
break of the war with Sparta. That this unworthy 
charge was a faUe one is abundantly evident from 
the impartial and emphatic statements of Thucy¬ 
dides. The honesty of Pericles was unimpeach¬ 
able, and the outbreak of hostilities inevitable. 

When the Corcyraeans applied to Athens for 
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assistance against Corinth, one of their main argu¬ 
ments was that hostilities between the rival con- 
federacies could not be postponed much longer. 
Pericles doubtless foresaw this when by his advice 
a defensive alliance was contracted with the Cor¬ 
cyraeans, and ten galleys sent to assist them, 
under Lacedaemonius the son of Cimon, which 
were only to be brought into action in case a de¬ 
scent upon the territories of the Corcyraeans were 
threatened. Plutarch represents Pericles as send¬ 
ing so small a force through jealousy of the family 
of Cimon. Pericles might safely have defied the 
rivalry of a much more formidable person than 
Lacedaemonius. A larger squadron of 20 ships 
was sent out not long after, in case the force first 
sent should prove too small. (Thucyd. i. 31—54.) 
The measures taken by the Athenians with re¬ 
spect to Potidaea doubtless had the sanction of 
Pericles, if they were not suggested by him. 
(Thucyd. i. 56, &c.) After war had been declared 
by the congress of the Peloponnesian alliance, as 
the members of it were not in a condition to com¬ 
mence hostilities immediately, various embassies 
were sent to Athens, manifestly rather with the 
intention of multiplying causes of hostility, than 
with a sincere intention to prevent the outbreak 
of war. The first demand made was, that the 
Athenians should banish all that remained of the 
accursed family of the Alcmaeonids. This was 
clearly aimed at Pericles, who by his mother’s 
side was connected with that house. The design 
of the Lacedaemonians was to render Pericles an 
object of odium when the difficulties of the war 
came to be felt by the Athenians, by making it 
appear that he was the obstacle in the way of 
peace. (Thucyd. i, 127.) The demand was dis¬ 
regarded, and the Lacedaemonians in their turn 
directed to free themselves from the pollution con¬ 
tracted by the death of Pausanias. Subsequent 
demands were made that the Athenians should 
raise the siege of Potidaea, restore Aegina to inde¬ 
pendence, and especially repeal the decree against 
the Megarians, by which the latter were excluded, 
on pain of death, from the agora of Athens, and 
from all ports in the Athenian dominions. One of 
the scandalous stories of the time represented this 
decree as having been procured by Pericles from 
private motives, some Megarians having carried off 
two girls belonging to the train of Aspasia. (Aris- 
toph. Acham. 500.) There was quite sufficient 
ground for the decree in the long-standing enmity 
between the Athenians and Megarians, which, 
just before the decree was passed on the motion of 
Charinus, had been inflamed by the murder of an 
Athenian herald, who had been sent to obtain 
satisfaction from the Megarians for their having 
encroached upon the consecrated land that lay be¬ 
tween the territories of the two states. This de¬ 
mand of the Lacedaemonians was succeeded by 
one that the Athenians should leave all Greek 
states independent, that is, that Athens should 
relinquish her empire, intimations being given that 
peace might be expected if these conditions were 
complied with. An assembly was held to deli¬ 
berate on the answer to be given to the Lacedae¬ 
monians. The true motives which actuated Peri¬ 
cles in resisting these demands are given by Thu¬ 
cydides in the speech whieh he puts into his 
mouth on the occasion (i. 140—144). Pericles 
judged rightly in telling the Athenians that file 
demands made of them, especially that about Me- 
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gara, which was most insisted on, were mere pre¬ 
texts by which the Lacedaemonians were trying 
the spirit and resolution of the Athenians ; and 
that in that point of view, involving the whole prin¬ 
ciple of submission to Sparta, it became of the 
utmost importance not to yield. He pointed out 
the advantages which Athens, aB the head of a 
compact dominion, possessed over a disjointed 
league like that of the Peloponnesians, which, more¬ 
over, had not at its immediate command the re¬ 
sources necessary for carrying on the war, and 
would find the greatest difficulty in raising them ; 
showed how impossible it was that the Pelopon¬ 
nesians should be able to cope with the Athenians 
by sea, and how utterly fruitless their attack 
would be while Athens remained mistress of the 
sea. The course which he recommended there¬ 
fore was, that the Athenians should not attempt 
to defend their territory when invaded, but retire 
within the city, and devote all their attention 
to securing the strength and efficiency of their 
navy, with which they could make severe retalia¬ 
tions on the territories of their enemies ; since a 
victory by land would be of no service, and defeat 
would immediately be followed by the revolt of 
their subject allies. He warned them, however, 
that they must be content with defending what 
they already possessed, and must not attempt to 
extend their dominion. War, he bade them ob¬ 
serve, could not be avoided ; and they would the 
less feel the ill effects of it, if they met their an¬ 
tagonists with alacrity. At his suggestion the 
Athenians gave for answer to the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, that they would rescind the decree 
against Megara if the Lacedaemonians would cease 
to exclude strangers from intercourse with their 
citizens; that they would leave their allies inde¬ 
pendent if they were so at the conclusion of the 
treaty, and if Sparta would grant real independence 
to her allies ; and that they were still willing to 
submit their differences to arbitration. 

In one sense, indeed, Pericles may be looked 
upon as the author of the Peloponnesian war, in¬ 
asmuch as it was mainly his enlightened policy 
which had raised Athens to that degree of power 
which produced in the Lacedaemonians the jea¬ 
lousy and alarm which Thucydides (i. 23) dis¬ 
tinctly affirms to have been the real cause of the 
Peloponnesian war. How accurately Pericles had 
calculated the resources of Athens, and*how wisely 
he had discerned her true policy in the war, was 
rendered manifest by the spirited struggle which 
she maintained even when the Peloponnesians 
were supplied with Persian gold, and by the irre¬ 
parable disasters into which she was plunged by 
her departure from the policy enjoined by Pericles. 

In the spring of b. c. 431 Plataea was seized. 
Both sides prepared with vigour for hostilities ; 
and a Peloponnesian army having assembled at 
the isthmus, another embassy was sent to the 
Athenians by Archidamus to see if they were dis¬ 
posed to yield. In accordance with a decree which 
Pericles had had passed, that no herald or em¬ 
bassy should be received after the Lacedaemonians 
had taken the field, the ambassador, Melesippus, 
was not suffered to enter the city. Pericles, sus¬ 
pecting that Archidamus in fais invasion might 
leave his property untouched, either out of private 
friendship, or by the direction of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, in order to excite odium against him, 
declared in an assembly of the people that if his 
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lands were left unravaged, he would give them up 
to be the property of the state (Thucyd. ii, 13). 
He took the opportunity at the same time of giving 
the Athenians an account of the resources they had 
at their command. Acting upon his advice they 
conveyed their moveable property into the city, 
transporting their cattle and beasts of burden to 
Euboea. When the Peloponnesian army advanced 
desolating Attica, the Athenians were clamorous to 
be led out against the enemy, and were angry with 
Pericles because he steadily adhered to the policy 
he had recommended. He would hold no assembly 
or meeting of any kind. He, however, kept close 
guard on the walls, and sent out cavalry to protect 
the lands near the city. While the Peloponnesian 
army was in Attica, a fleet of 100 ships was 
sent round Peloponnesus. (Thucyd. ii. 18, &c.) 
The foresight of Pericles may probably be traced 
in the setting apart 1000 talents, and 100 of the 
best sailing galleys of the year, to be employed 
only in case of an attack being made on Athens 
by sea. Any one proposing to appropriate them 
to any other purpose was to suffer death. Another 
fleet of thirty ships was sent along the coasts of 
Locris and Euboea: and in this same summer the 
population of Aegina was expelled, and Athenian 
colonists sent to take possession of the island. An 
alliance was also entered into with Sitalces, king 
of Thrace. In the autumn Pericles in person led 
an army into MegariB, and ravaged most of the 
country. The decree against Megara before spoken 
of enacted that the Athenian generals on entering 
office should swear to invade Megans twice a year 
(Plut. L c .; Thucyd. iv. 66). In the winter (b. c. 
431—430), on the occasion of paying funeral ho¬ 
nours to those who had fallen in the course of the 
hostilities, Pericles was chosen to deliver the ora¬ 
tion. (Thucyd. ii. 35—46.) In the summer of 
the next year, when the Peloponnesians invaded 
Attica, Pericles pursued the same policy as before. 
In this summer the plague made its appearance in 
Athens (Thucyd. ii. 48, &c.). An armament of 
100 ships (Thucyd. ii. 56) was conducted by 
Pericles in person to the coast of Peloponnesus. 
An eclipse of the sun which happened just before 
the fleet set sail afforded Pericles an opportunity 
of applying the astronomical knowledge which he 
had derived from Anaxagoras in quieting the alarm 
which it occasioned. (Plut Per, 35.) 

The Athenians, being exposed to the devastation 
of the war and the plague at the same time, not 
unnaturally began to turn their thoughts to peace, 
and looked upon Pericles as the author of all their 
distresses, inasmuch as be bad persuaded them to 
go to war. Pericles was unable to prevent the 
sending of an embassy to Sparta, with proposals 
for peace. It was however fruitless, Pericles then 
called an assembly, and endeavoured to bring the 
people to a better mind; set forth the grounds 
they had for hoping for success ; pointed out the 
unreasonableness of being cast down and diverted 
from a course of action deliberately taken up by an 
unforeseen accident like that of the plague, and 
especially the injustice of holding him in any way 
responsible for the hardships they were suffering 
on account of it. It was impossible now tp retreat; 
their empire must be defended at any aacri&oa, for 
it was perilous to abandon it (Thucyd. ii. 60—64). 
Though his speech to some extent allayed the 
public ferment, it did not remove from their minds 
the irritation they felt. Cleon appears among hie 
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foremost enemies. According to Plutarch a decree 
was passed that Pericles should be deprived of his 
command and pay a fine, the amount of which was 
variously stated. Thucydides merely says that he 
was fined. The ill feeling of the people having 
found this vent, Pericles soon resumed his accus¬ 
tomed sway, and was again elected one of the 
generals for the ensuing year. 

The military operations of b. c. 429 were doubt¬ 
less conducted under the general superintendence 
of Pericles, though he does not appear to have con¬ 
ducted any in person. The plague carried off most 
of his near connections. His son Xanthippus, a 
profligate and undutiful youth, his sister, and most 
of his intimate friends died of it. Still Pericles 
maintained unmoved his calm bearing and philo¬ 
sophic composure, and did not even attend the 
funeral rites of those who were carried off. At 
last his only surviving legitimate son, Paralus, a 
youth of greater promise than his brother, fell a 
victim. The firmness of Pericles then at last gave 
way ; as he placed the funeral garland on the head 
of the lifeless youth he burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. He had one son remaining, his child by 
Aspasia. Either by a repeal of the law respecting 
legitimacy which he himself had before got passed, 
or by a special vote, he was allowed to enrol this 
son in his own tribe and give him his own name. 
In the autumn of b.c. 429 Pericles himself died 
of a lingering sickness, which, if a variety of the 
plague, was not attended by its usual violent 
symptoms, but was of such a nature that he 
wasted away by slow degrees. Theophrastus pre¬ 
served a story, that he allowed the women who 
attended him to hang an amulet round his neck, 
which he showed to a friend to indicate the ex¬ 
tremity to which sickness had reduced him, when 
he could submit to such a piece of superstition. 
When at the point of death, as his friends were 
gathered round his bed, recalling his virtues and 
successes and enumerating his triumphs (in the 
course of his military career, in which he was 
equally remarkable for his prudence* and his cou¬ 
rage, he had erected as many as nine trophies), 
overhearing their remarks, he said that they had 
forgotten his greatest praise: that no Athenian 
through his means had been made to put on 
mourning. He survived the commencement of the 
war two years and six months (Thuc, ii. 65). 
His death was an irreparable loss to Athens, The 
policy he had laid down for the guidance of his 
fellow-citueens was soon departed from j and those 
who came after him being far inferior to him in 
personal abilities and merit and more on a level with 
each other, in their eagerness to assume the reins of 
the state, betook themselves to unworthy modes 
of securing popular favour, and, so far from check¬ 
ing the wrong inclinations of the people, fostered 
and encouraged them, while the operations of the 
forces abroad and the counsels of the people at 
home were weakened by division and strife (Thuc. 
ii. 65). 

The name of the wife of Pericles is not men¬ 
tioned. She had been the wife of Hipponicus, by 
whom she was the mother of Callias. [Callias, 
VoLI. p .567.] She bore two sons to Pericles, 
Xanthippus and Paralus. She lived unhappily 


* He used to say that as far as their fate de¬ 
pended. upon him, the Athenians should be im¬ 
mortal 
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with Pericles, and a divorce took place by mutual 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia by a tie as close as the law allowed. His 
union with her continued in uninterrupted har¬ 
mony till his death. It is possible enough that 
Aspasia occasioned the alienation of Pericles from 
his wife ; but at the same time it appears that she 
had been divorced by her former husband likewise. 
By Aspasia Pericles had one son, who bore his 
name. Of his strict probity he left the decisive 
proof in the fact that at his death he was found 
not to have added a single drachma to his here¬ 
ditary property. Cicero (Brut. 7. § 27, de Orat. 
ii. 22. § 93) speaks of written orations by Pericles 
as extant. It is not unlikely that he was de¬ 
ceived by some spuriouB productions bearing his 
name. (Quint /. O. iii. 1.) He mentions the 
tomb of Pericles at Athens ( die Fin . v. 2). It was 
on the way to the Academy (Paus. i. 29. § 3). 
There was also a statue of him at Athens (Paus. i. 
28. § 2). (Plut. Pericles; Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Greece , vol. iii. cc. 17—20). 

2. Son of the preceding, by Aspasia [Pericles, 
No. 1], He was one of the generals at the battle of 
Arginusae, and was put to death in consequence of 
the unsuccessful issue of that battle. (Xen. Hel- 
len. i. 5. $ 16.) [C. P. M.] 

PERICLY'MENUS (IItpiK\tn<vos). 1. One 
of the Argonauts, was a eon of Neleus and Chloris, 
and a brother of Nestor. (Horn. Od. xi. 285; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 15; Orph. Argon. 155.) Poseidon 
gave him the power of changing himself into dif¬ 
ferent forms, and conferred upon him great strength, 
but he was nevertheless slain by Heracles at the 
taking of Pylos. (Apollod. i. 9. § 9, ii. 7. § 3; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 156 with the Schol.; Ov. Met. 
xiii. 556, &c.; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1685.) Accord¬ 
ing to Hyginus (Fab. 10) Periclymenus escaped 
Heracles in the shape of an eagle. 

2. A son of Poseidon and Chloris, the daughter 
of Teiresias, of Thebes. In the war of the Seven 
against Thebes he was believed to have killed Par- 
thenopaeus (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8 ; Paus. viii. 18, in 
fin.; Eurip. Phoen. 1157), and when he pursued 
Amphiaraus, the latter by the command of Zeus 
was swallowed up by the earth. (Pind. Nem. ix. 
57, &c. with the Schol.) [L. S.j 

PERICLY'MENUSfne/n/rAt^ieyor), a statuary 
of unknown age and country, is enumerated by 
Pliny among those who made atJUetas et armatos et 
venatores sacrificantesque (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
34). One of his works, a female 6tatue, is men¬ 
tioned by Tatian (adv. Grace. 55. p. 118, ed. 
Worth.). [P. S.] 

PERl'CLYTUS (IIspficAuTos), a sculptor, who 
belonged to the best period and to one of the best 
schools of Grecian art, but of whom scarcely any¬ 
thing is known. He is only mentioned in a single 
passage of Pausanias (v. 17. § 4), from which we 
learn that he was the disciple of Polycleitus of 
Argos, and the teacher of Antiphanes, who was 
the teacher of Cleon of Sicyon. Since Polycleitus 
flourished about b. c. 440, and Antiphanes about 
b. c. 400, the date of Periclytus may be fixed at 
about B. c. 420. In some editions of Pausanias his 
name occurs in another passage (ii. 22. § 8), but the 
true reading is noAwrAcirev, not TUpucKtlrov or 
TUpuc\6rov. [Comp. Naucydss.] [P. S .] 
PERICTIONE and PERICTYONE (Ilspt- 
kt uJvn, nepiKTudv 7 j, the former being the more 
common form), is said to have been the mother 
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of Plato, who was bom b. c. 429. Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 1) and Suidas (s. v. II \4rav) call 
her also Potone, which was the name of Plato’s 
sister. (Suid. a. v. Tlordyri.) Through Peri©- 
tione, Plato was descended from Solon, (see pe¬ 
digree of Glaucon,) though Olympiodorus in 
his life of Plato traces his descent from Solon 
through his father, and from Codrus through his 
mother, reversing the statements of Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (/. c.) and Apuleius (de Dogrn. Plat .). It is 
a shrewd conjecture of Bentley’s (Dm. on Pha¬ 
laris , vol.i. p. 421, ed. 1836), that, as it was thought 
“ a point of decorum to make even the female kin¬ 
dred of philosophers copy after the men,” certain 
passages bearing the name of Perictione, and quoted 
by Stobaeus (. Florileg. i. 62, 63, lxxix. 50, lxxxv. 
19), are spurious, and, for the reason above given, 
received the name of Plato’s mother. This is 
strengthened by the fact, stated by Bentley, that 
Iamblichus mentions no such name in his copious 
list of Pythagorean women. Besides, the first two 
extracts are in the Doric, and the last two (not 
one 9 as Bentley, through oversight, says) are in the 
Ionic dialect. “And why should she write phi¬ 
losophy in two dialects?” We have no other 
trace of this last Perictione, if indeed there was 
such a woman, save in the extracts given by 
Stobaeus; and the two last fragments are undoubt¬ 
edly spurious, whatever be determined regarding 
those in the Doric dialect. [W. M. G.] 

PERIE'RES (n cpn/ipris). 1. A son of Aeolus 
and Enarete, king of Messene, was the father of 
Aphareus and Leucippus by Gorgophone. (Apollod. 

i. 7. § 3 ; Paus. iv. 2. § 2, 3. § 3, &c.) In some 
traditions Perieres was called a son of Cynortas, and 
besides the sons above mentioned he is said to have 
been, by Gorgophone, the father of Tyndareos and 
Icarius. (Tzetz. ad Lye. 511 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 5, 
iii. 10. §3.) Oebalusalso is called a son of Peri¬ 
eres. (Schol. adEurip. Orest. 447.) After the death 
of Perieres, Gorgophone is said to have married 
Oebalus, and to have been the first widow in 
Greece that married a second husband. (Paus. ii. 
21. § 8, comp. iii. i. § 4.) 

2. The charioteer of king Menoeceus in Thebes. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 11.) 

3. The father of Borus, who was the husband 

of Polydora. (Horn. II xvi. 177.) [L. S.] 

PERI'GENES (Wsp^kvr\s\ commander of the 
fleet of Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) in the war 
against Antiochus III., king of Syria, B.C. 218. 
He engaged Diognetus, the admiral of Antiochus, 
without any decisive result, but the defeat of the 
land forces of Ptolemy under Nicolaus compelled 
Perigenes to retreat. (Polyb. v. 68,69.) [E.H.B.] 

PERILA'US (n«pUaor), a son of Icarius and 
Periboea, and a brother of Penelope. (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 6; Paus. viii. 34. § 2.) There are three 
other mythical personages of the same name. 
(Paus. ii. 20. § 6, vii. 4. § 1; Quint. Smym. viii, 

294.) [is.] 

PERILA'US (IHpfXaor). 1. A citizen of Me¬ 
ga*** who espoused the party of Philip of Macedon, 
and according to Demosthenes, betrayed his country 
to that monarch, but was afterwards treated by 
him with neglect and contempt (Dem. de Cor . 
pp. 242, 824, de F. L. p. 435.) 

2. A Macedonian officer, who was one of the 
three deputies sent by Meleager and Arrhidaeus 
to treat with the party of Perdiccaa and Leonimtus, 
during the dissensions at Babylon immediately aft< r 
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the death of Alexander (Curt. x. 8. $ 15). He 
afterwards attached himself to Antigonus, by whom 
he was appointed, in b. c. 315, to command an 
army in the southern provinces of Asia Minor; 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Poly- 
cleitus, the general of Seleucus. (Diod. xix. 64.) 

3. A son of Antipater, and younger brother of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, under whom he held 
various subordinate employments. (Plut de FraU 
Amor. 15, p. 486, a.) [E. H. B.] 

PERILLUS (n/piAAor ; the form IlcpiAaos in 
Lucian, Phal, 1, and the Scholiast to Pindar, Pyth. 

i. 185, probably arises from a confusion of A with 
A), a statuary, was the maker of the bronze bull of 
the tyrant Phalaris, respecting which see further 
under Phalaris. Of the modern disquisitions on 
this instrument of torture, the roost important are 
those of G oiler (De Situ et Orig. Syracus . pp. 272, 
&c.) and Bottiger ( Kunstmythologie , vol. i. p. 380). 
Muller places the artist at 01.55, b. c. 560. Like 
the makers of other instruments of death, Perillus 
is said to have become one of the victims of his 
own handiwork. [P. S.] 

PERIME'DE (Tltpinfari). 1. A daughter of 
Aeolus and Enarete, and the mother of Hippoda- 
mas and Orestes. (Apollod. i. 7. § 1 ; comp. 
Achelous.) 

2. A daughter of Oeneus, by whom Phoenix 
became the father of Europa and Astypalaea. 
(Paus. vii. 4. § 2.) 

3. A daughter of Eurystheus. (Apollod. ii. 8. 

§ 1 .) 

4. A sister of Amphitryon, and wife of Licym- 

nius. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6.) [L. S.] 

PERIME'DES (neptfnjSrjf). 1. One of the 
companions of Odysseus during his wanderings. 
(Horn. Od. xi. 23; Paus x. 29. § 1.) 

2. One of the centaurs. (Hes. Scut. Here. 187 $ 
A then. iv. p. 148.) 

3. A son of Eurystheus and Antimache. (Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 8. § 1.) [L. S.] 

PERIME'LE (U€pifXTj\j)), the name of three 
mythical personages, the first a daughter of Hip- 
podaraas (Ov. Met. viii. 590, &c.; comp. Ache¬ 
lous) ; the second a daughter of Admetus (An¬ 
ton. Lib. 23); and the third a daughter of Amy- 
thaon. (Diod. iv. 69; comp. Ixion.) [L. S.] 

PE'RIPHAS (Tleptyas). 1. One of the sons 
of Aegyptus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Oeneus. (Anton. Lib. 2 ; comp. 
Oeneus.) 

3. A son of Lapithes in Thessaly. (Diod. iv. 
69, v. 61; comp. Lapithes.) 

4. One of the Lapithae. (Ov. Met. xii. 449.) 

5. An Attic autochthon, previous to the time of 
Cecrops, was a priest of Apollo, and on account of 
his virtues he was made king; but as he was 
honoured to the same extent as Zeus, the latter 
wished to destroy him. At the request of Apollo, 
however, Zeus metamorphosed him into an eagle, 
and his wife likewise into a bird. (Anton. Lib. 6 ; 
Ov. Met. vii. 400.) 

6. A son of the Aetolian Ochesius, fell by the 
hand of Ares in the Trojan war. (Horn. II. v. 
842.) 

7. A son of Epytus, and a herald of Aeneias, 
(Horn. II. xvii. 323.) 

8. A Greek who took part in the destruction of 

Troy. (Virg. Aen. ii. 476.) [L . S.l 

PERIPHE'TES (nepi^Tvs). 1. A son of 
Hephaestus and Anticleia, was snrnamed Cory- 
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netes, that is, Club-bearer, and was a robber at 
Epidaurus, who slew the travellers he met with an 
iron club. Theseus at last slew him and took his 
club for his own use. (Apollod. iii. 16. § 1; Plut. 
Thea, 8; Paus ii. 1 . § 4 ; Or. Met . vii. 437.) 

2. A son of Copreus of Mycenae, was slain at 
Troy by Hector. (Horn. II. xv. 638.) 

3. A Troian, who was slain by Teucer. (Horn. 

H, xiv. 516.) [L. S.] 

PERO (nypti). 1. The mother of the river- 
god Asopus by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) 

2. A daughter of Neleus and Chloris, was 
married to Bias, and celebrated for her beauty. 
(Horn. Od. xi. 286; Apollod. i. 9. §9; Paus. 
x. 31. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PEROLLA. [Calavius.1 

PERPERNA, or PERPENNA, the name of a 
Roman gens. We may infer from the termination 
of the word, that the Perpemae were of Etruscan 
origin, like the Cakcinab and Spurinnab. The 
Perpernae are first mentioned in the latter half of the 
second century b. c., and the first member of the 
gens, who obtained the consulship, was M. Per- 
pema in b.c. 130. There is considerable doubt 
as to the orthography of the name, since both 
Perpema and Pcrpenna occur in the best manu¬ 
scripts ; but as we find Perpema in the Fasti 
Capitolini, this appears to be the preferable form. 
(Comp. Graevius and Garaton. ad Cic. pro Bose. 
Com. 1 ; Duker, ad Flor. ii. 20 ; Drakenborcb, ad 
Liv. xliv. 27.) There are no coins now extant to 
determine the question of the orthography, al¬ 
though in the time of Fronto there were coins 
bearing this name. (Fronto, p.249, ed. Rom.) 

1. M. Perperna, was sent as an ambassador 
in b. c. 168 with L. Petillius to the Illyrian king 
Gentius, who threw them into prison, where they 
remained till the conquest of Gentius shortly after 
by the praetor Anicius. Perpema was thereupon 
sent to Rome by Anicius to convey the news of 
the victory. (Liv. xliv. 27, 32 ; Appian, Mac. 
xvi. 1.) 

2. M. Perperna, consul in b. c. 130, is said 
to have been a consul before he was a citizen ; for 
Valerius Maximus relates (iii. 3. § 5), that the 
father of this Perperna was condemned under the 
Papia lex after the death of his son, because he 
bad falsely usurped the rights of a Roman citizen.* 

M. Perpema was praetor in b. c. 135, in which 
year he had the conduct of the war against the 
slaves in Sicily, and in consequence of the ad¬ 
vantages which he obtained over them received the 
honour of an ovation on his return to Rome. (Flor. 
iii. 19 ; Fasti Capit.) He was consul in b. c. 
130 with C. Claudius Pulcher Lentulus, and was 
sent into Asia against Aristonicus, who had de¬ 
feated one of the consuls of the previous year, 
P. Licinius Crassus. Perpema, however, soon 
brought the war to a close. He defeated Aristoni¬ 
cus in the first engagement, and followed up his 
victory by laying siege to Stratoniceia, whither 
Aristonicus had fled,' The town was compelled by 
famine to surrender, and the king accordingly fell 
into the consul’s hands. Perpema did not how¬ 
ever live to enjoy the triumph, which he would 
undoubtedly have obtained, but died in the neigh- 
bourhoood of Pergamum on his return to Rome in 

* As to this Papia lex, the date of which baa 
given rise to some dispute, see Papius. 
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b. c. 129. (Liv. Epit 59 ; Justin, xxxvi. 4 ; Veil, 
Pat. ii. 4; Flor. ii. 20; Oros. v. 10.) [Aris¬ 
tonicus, No. 2.] It was the above-mentioned 
Perpema who granted the right of asylum to the 
temple of Diana in the town of Hierocaesoreia in 
Lydia. (Tac. Ann. iii. 62.) 

3. M. Perperna, son of No. 2, consul b. c. 92 
with C. Claudius Pulcher, and censor b. c. 86 with 
L. Marcius Philippus. Perpema is mentioned by 
the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance of 
longevity. He attained the great age of ninety- 
eight years, and died in b. a 49, the year in which 
the civil war broke out between Caesar and Pom- 
pey. He outlived all the senators who belonged 
to that body in his consulship, and at the time of 
his death there were only seven persons surviving, 
whom he had enrolled in the senate during his cen¬ 
sorship. (Plin. H. N. vii. 48 ; Val. Max. viii. 13. 
§4 ; Dion Cass. xli. 14 ; the last writer gives 
the details a little differently.) Perpema took no 
prominent part in the agitated times in which he 
lived. In the Social or Marsic war, b.c. 90, he 
was one of the legates, who served under the 
consul P. Rutilius Lupus. (Appian, B. C. i. 40.) 
It was probably the same M. Perpema who Was 
judex in the case of €. Aculeo (Cic. de Orat. ii. 
65), and also in that of Q. Roscius, for whom 
Cicero pleaded (pro Bose. Com. 1,8). In b. c. 
54, M. Perperna is mentioned as one of the con- 
sulars who bore testimony on behalf of M. Scaurus 
at the trial of the latter. (Ascon. in Scaur, p. 28, 
ed. Orelli.) The censorship of Perpema is men¬ 
tioned by Cicero ( Verr. i. 55), and Cornelius Nepos 
speaks of him (Cat. 1) as censorius. 

4. M. Perperna Vento, son of No. 3, joined 
the Marian party in the civil war, and was raised 
to the praetorship (Perperna praetorius. Veil. Pat. 
ii. 30), though in what year is uncertain. After 
Sulla had completely conquered the Marian party 
in Italy b B.c. 82, Perpema fled to Sicily with 
some troops ; but upon the arrival of Pompey 
shortly afterwards, who had been sent thither by 
Sulla, Perpema evacuated the island. On the 
death of Sulla in a c. 78, Perperna joined the 
consul M. Aemilius Lepidus in his attempt to 
overthrow the new aristocratical constitution, and 
retired with him to Sardinia on the failure of this 
attempt. Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following 
year, b. c. 77, and Perpema with the remains of 
his army crossed over to Spain, where the amiable 
disposition and brilliant genius of Sertorius had 
gained the love of the inhabitants of the country, 
and had for some time defied all the efforts of Q. 
Metellus Pius, who had been sent against him 
with a large array by the ruling party at Rome. 
Perpema, however, was not disposed to place him¬ 
self under the command of Sertorius. He had 
brought with him considerable forces and laige 
treasures; he was proud of his noble family, being 
both the son and grandson of a consul; and 
although his abilities were mean, he thought that 
the chief command ought to devolve upon him, and 
therefore resolved to carry on the war on his own 
account against Metellus, But his troops, who well 
knew on which commander they could place most 
reliance, compelled him to join Sertorius, as soon as 
they heard that Pompey was crossing the Alps in 
order to prosecute the war in conjunction with Me- 
tellus. For the next five years Perpema served 
under Sertorius, and was more then once defeated* 
[For details, see Sertorius.] But although 
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Perperna acted apparently in concert with Serto- 
rios, he and the other Roman nobles who accom¬ 
panied him were jealous of the ascendency of the 
latter, and at last were mod enough to allow their 
jealousy and pride to destroy the only man who 
could have restored them to political power. In 
b. c. 72, Perpema and his friends assassinated Ser- 
torins at a banquet. His death soon brought the 
war to a close. Perpema was completely defeated 
in the first battle which he fought with Pompev 
after the death of Sertorius, and was taken prisoner. 
Anxious to save his life, he offered to deliver up to 
Pompey the papers of Sertorius, which contained 
letters from many of the leading men at Rome, 
inviting Sertorius to Italy, and expressing a desire 
to change the constitution which Sulla had esta¬ 
blished. But Pompey refused to see him, and 
commanded him to be put to death and the letters 
to be burnt. (Appian, B.C. i. 107, 110, 113— 
115 ; Plut. Pomp. 10, 20, Sert. 15, 25—27 ; Liv. 
Epit. 96 ; Eutrop. vi. 1 ; Flor. iii. 22; Oros. v. 
23; Veil. Pat. ii. 30 ; Sail. Hist. lib. ii. iii. ; Cic. 
Verr. v. 58.) 

PERPETUUS, P. TITIUS, consul a. d. 237 
with L. Ovinius Rusticus Comelianus. 

PERSAEUS (Ileptratos), sumamed Cittieus 
(Ktrncrfs), from his native town Cittium, in the 
south of Crete, was a favourite disciple of Zeno, 
the stoic, who was also of Cittium. Suidas ( s. v.) 
states that he was also named Dorotheas, and that 
his father’s name was Demetrius. Diogenes La¬ 
ertius mentions that it was doubtful whether he 
was merely an intimate friend of Zeno’s, or 
whether, after having been the slave of Antigonus 
Gonatas, and tutor to his son Alcyoneus, and then 
presented by that monarch to Zeno as a copyist, he 
had been freed by the philosopher. The opinion 
that he had been Zeno’s slave prevails extensively 
in later writers, as in A. Gellius (ii. 18). But the 
notion is contradicted by the general current of his 
life, and seems to have originated in a remark of 
Bion Borysthenites. Bion having seen a bronze 
statue of Persaeus, bearing the inscription, Tlepffaiov 
Zrjvuvos Kmfo, remarked that this was a mistake, 
for n*p<raiov Z^vwvos out it tea. (Athen. iv. p. 
162, d.) But from the sal nigrum which charac¬ 
terises Bion’s sayings, this seems nothing more 
than a sneer at the servility which he thus insinu¬ 
ated that Persaeus, with whom he had come into 
rivalry at the court of Antigonus, manifested in his 
demeanour to Zeno. Indeed, if Persaeus had actually 
been Zeno’s slave, the sarcasm would have been 
pointless* We learn from Diogenes Laertius, that 
Zeno lived in the same house with Persaeus, and 
he narrates an incident, which certainly supports 
the insinuation of Bion. The same story is told 
by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 607, a. b.), on the authority 
of Antigonus the Carystian, somewhat differently, 
and not so mueh to Zeno’s credit. Persaeus was in 
the prime of life in the 130th Olympiad, b. c. 260. 
Antigonus Gonatas had sent for Zeno, between 
b. c. 277 and 271 (Clinton, F. H, vol. ii. p. 368, 
note i), when the philosopher was in his eighty- 
first year. Zeno excused himself, but sent Per¬ 
saeus and Philonides, with whom went also 
the poet Aratus, who had received instructions 
from Persaeus at Athens. Persaeus seems to 
have been in high favour with Antigonus, and 
to have guided the monarch in his choice of 
literary associates, as we learn from a sneer of 
Bion’s, recorded by Laertius* At last, unhappily 
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for himself, he was appointed to a chief command 
in Corinth, and hence he is classed by Aeliaii 
(PL H. iii. 17), among those philosophers who 
have taken an active part in public affairs. Ac¬ 
cording to Athenaeus (iv. p. 162, c), who has no 
high opinion of his morality, his dissipation led to 
the loss of Corinth, which was taken by Aratus 
the Sicyonian, b.c. 243. Pausaniaa (ii. 8, vii. 8) 
states that he was then slain. Plutarch doubtfully 
represents him as escaping to Cenchreae. But this 
may have been to put into his mouth when alive, 
what Athenaeus says of him when dead, that he 
who had been taught by Zeno to consider philo¬ 
sophers as the only men fit to be generals, had 
been forced to alter his opinion, being corrected by 
a Sicyonian youth. 

We find a list of his writings in Laertius, in 
which we are startled to find ®u«ttt 7 *. Athenaeus 
(iv. 140, p. 6,e) agrees with Laertius, in attribut¬ 
ing to him a work, entitled UoXtrtta Aajc&vucti. 
He also gives a general view of the contents of a 
work bearing his name, entitled 'IvpiroTtKoX 
biaKoyoi (iv. p. 162, e.). But that the favourite 
pupil of Zeno, and the trusted friend of Antigonus 
for many years, could have written such a work as 
he describes, seems incredible. He very probably 
did write a book bearing the title ’Troppy'ipara 
2vpn6Ttica (as stated by Laertius), on the model 
of the 2 ufxir6<riov of Plato ; hence the Ilepl Tafiov 
and IIcpl ’Epevrwi', mentioned by Laertius as sepa¬ 
rate treatises of Persaeus. But, being the friend 
of Antigonus, he was deemed to be an enemy to 
Greek freedom; hence the inveterate enmity of Me- 
nederaus (Diog. Laert. ii. 143), and hence spurious 
productions of a contemptible character were pro¬ 
bably assigned to him. Lipsius, however ( Manu - 
duct, ad Stoic. Philosoph. xii. 1), seems to be of an 
opinion quite the reverse. Suidas and Eudocia 
(p. 362) state that he wrote a history, which may 
refer to his political writings. He also wrote, 
according te Laertius, against the laws of Plato. 
Of his philosophical opinions, we know hardly 
anything. It is reasonable to conjecture that he ad¬ 
hered closely to the tenets of Zeno. Accordingly, 
we find him, on one occasion, convicting Ariston 
of inconsistency in not adhering in practice to his 
dogma, that the wise man was opinionless (dftrf£o<r- 
tos). We find him, however, if we can trust 
Laertius, agreeing with Ariston in his doctrine of 
indifference, (dSia<popta\ and himself convicted of 
inconsistency by Antigonus — an incident which 
has been ingeniously expanded by Themistius. 
(Orat. xxxii. p.358.) Cicero (de Nat. Deor . i. 
15, where the old reading was Perseus) censures 
an opinion of his that divinity was ascribed not 
only to men who had improved the arts of life, but 
even to those material substances which are of 
use to mankind. Meursius (de Cypro, ii. p. 167) 
thinks that this is taken from a work of his 
entitled *H6 iko 1 Sxotal mentioned by Laertius. 
Minucius Felix ( Octav . p. 22, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1652), 
alludes also to this opinion, but he seems to have 
derived his knowledge from Cicero, as the illus¬ 
trations are Roman, and not Greek, as we might 
have expected. Dio Chrysostom (Orat liil) states 
that following the example of Zeno, Persaeus, while 
commenting on Homer, did not discuss his general 
merits, but attempted to prove that he had written 
Hard 6o(dy, and not Kurd dAijBelar, (Comp. 
Diog. Laert. vii., with Lipsius, Meursius, ll co. 9 and 
Fabric. BibL Graec. vol iii. p. 570.) £W. M. G.J 
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PERSE (TUpan), a daughter of Oceanus, and 
wife of Helios, by whom she became the mother 
of Aeetes and Circe. (Horn. Od. x. 139; Hes. 
Theog. 350, 956.) She is further called the mo^ 
ther of Pasiphae (Apollod. i. 9. § 1, iii. 1. § 2 ; 
Hygin./Vac/!), Perses (Apollod. i. 9, in fin.), and 
Aloeus (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 174). Homer and Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius (iv. 591) call her Perse, while 
others call her Perseis (comp. Tzetz. ad Lyc. 798) 
or Persea. (Virg. Cir . 66.) [L. S.] 

PERSEIDES or PERSEIUS (II cpoelSvs, 
IT epcrrjtddrjf, UepaetoSy or Tlcp<rfiXos) y a patronymic 
of Perseus, used to designate his descendants. 
(Horn. II. xix. 123; Thucyd. i. 9.) But it is also 
used to designate the descendants of Perse, viz. 
Aeetes and Hecate. (Val. Flacc. v. 582, vi. 
495 ) [L. S.] 

PERSE'PHONE (Tlip(rc<p6rr)) y in Latin Pro- 
8crj)ina y the daughter of Zeus and Demeter. (Horn. 
II. xiv. 326, Od. xi. 216 ; Hes. Theog. 912, &c.; 
Apollod. i. 5. § 1.) Her name is commonly derived 
from <pipeiv <p6vov, “ to bring " or “ cause death," 
and the form Persephone occurs first in Hesiod 
( Theog. 913 ; comp. Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 56 ), the 
Homeric form being Persephoneia. But besides 
these forms of the name, we also find Persephassa, 
Phersephassa, Persephatta, Phersephatta, Pherre- 
phassa, Pherephatta, and Phersephoneia, for which 
various etymologies have been proposed. The Latin 
Proserpina, which is probably only a corruption of 
the Greek, was erroneously derived by the Romans 
from proserpere y “to shoot forth." (Cic. deNat 
Deor. ii. 26.) Being the infernal goddess of death, she 
is also called a daughter of Zeus and Styx (Apollod. 
i. 3. § 1) ; in Arcadia she was worshipped under 
the name of Despoena, and was called a daughter of 
Poseidon, Hippius, and Demeter, and said to have 
been brought up by the Titan Anytus. (Paus. viii. 
37. §$ 3, 6, 25. § 5.) Homer describes her as the 
wife of Hades, and the formidable, venerable, and 
majestic queen of the Shades, who exercises her 
power, and, carries into effect the curses of men 
upon the souls of the dead, along with her hus¬ 
band. (Horn. Od. x. 494, xi. 226, 385,634, Tl. ix. 
457, 569 j comp. Apollod. i. 9. § 15.) Hence she 
is called by later writers Juno Infema, Averna, 
and Stygia (Virg. Aen. vi. 138; Ov. Met. xiv. 
114), and the Erinnyes are said to have been 
daughters of her by Pluto. (Orph. Hymn. 29. 6, 
70. 3.) Groves sacred to her are said by Homer 
to be in the western extremity of the earth, on the 
frontiers of the lower world, which » itself called 
the house of Persephone. (Od. x. 491, 509.) 

The story of her being carried off by Pluto, against 
her will, is not mentioned by Homer, who simply 
describes her as his wife and queen ; and her abduc¬ 
tion is first mentioned by Hesiod ( Theog. 914). Zeus, 
it is said, advised Pluto, who was in love with the 
beautiful Persephone, to carry her off, as her mother, 
Demeter, was not likely to allow her daughter to go 
down to Hades. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 146.) Pluto 
accordingly carried her off while she was gathering 
flowers with Artemis and Athena. (Comp. Diod. 
v. 3.) Demeter, when she found her daughter 
had disappeared, searched for her all over the earth 
with torcnes, until at length she discovered the 
place of her abode. Her anger at the abduction 
obliged Zeus to request Pluto to send Persephone 
(or Cora, i. e. the maiden or daughter) back. Pluto 
indeed complied with the request, but first gave 
her a kerufel of a pomegranate to eat, whereby she 
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became doomed to the lower world, and an agree¬ 
ment was made that Persephone should spend one 
third (later writers say one half) of every year in 
Hades with Pluto, and the remaining two thirds 
with the gods above. (Apollod. i. 5. $ 1, &c.; Ov. 
Met. v, 565 ; comp. Db meter.) The place where 
Persephone was said to have been carried off, is 
different in the various local traditions. The Sici¬ 
lians, among whom her worship was probably in¬ 
troduced by the Corinthian and Megarian colonists, 
believed that Pluto found her in the meadows near 
Enna, and that the well Cyane arose on the spot 
where he descended with her into the lower world. 
(Diod. v. 3, &c.; comp. Lydus, De Mens. j>. 
286; Ov. Fast iv. 422.) The Cretans thought 
that their own island had been the scene of the 
rape (Schol. ad Hes. Theog. 913), and the Eleu- 
sinians mentioned the Nysaean plain in Boeotia, 
and said that Persephone had descended with 
Pluto into the lower world at the entrance of the 
western Oceanus. Later accounts place the rape 
in Attica, near Athens (Schol. ad Soph. Oed . Cot. 
1590) or at Erineos near Eleusis (Paus. i. 38. 
§ 5), or in the neighbourhood of Lema (ii. 36. § 7 ; 
respecting other localities see Conon, Narr. 15; 
Orph. Argon. 1192 ; Spanheim, ad Callim. Hymn, 
in Cer. 9). 

The story according to which Persephone spent 
one part of the year in the lower world, and another 
with the gods above, made her, even with the an¬ 
cients, the symbol of vegetation which shoots forth 
in spring, and the power of which withdraws into 
the earth at other seasons of the year. (Schol. ad 
Theocrit. iii. 48.) Hence Plutarch identifies her 
with spring, and Cicero ( DeNat. Deor. ii. 26) calls 
her the seed of the fruits of the field. (Comp. 
Lydus, De Mens. pp. 90, 284 ; Porphyr. De Ant. 
Nymph, p. 118, ed. Barnes.) In the mysteries of 
Eleusis, the return of Cora from the lower world 
was regarded as the symbol of immortality, and 
hence she was frequently represented on sarco¬ 
phagi. In the mystical theories of the Orphics, 
and what are called the Platonists, Cora is de¬ 
scribed as the all-pervading goddess of nature, who 
both produces and destroys every thing (Orph. 
Hymn. 29. 16), and she is therefore mentioned 
along, or identified with, other mystic divinities, 
such as Isis, Rhea, Ge, Hestia, Pandora, Artemis, 
Hecate. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 708, 1176 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 467 ; Schol. ad Theocrit. ii. 12 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. iv. 609.) This mystic Persephone 
is further said to have become by Zeus the mother 
of Dionysus, Iocchus, Zagreus or Sabazius. (He- 
.sych. s. v. Zayptiis ; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 952 ; 
Aristoph. Ran. 326; Diod. iv. 4; Arrian. Earned. 
Al. ii. 16 ; Lydus De Mens. p. 198 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 23.) The surnames which are givenHo 
her by the poets, refer to her character as queen of 
the lower world and of the dead, or to her sym¬ 
bolic meaning which we have pointed out above. 
She was commonly worshipped along with Deme¬ 
ter, and with the same mysteries, as for example, 
with Demeter Cabeiria in Boeotia. (Paus, ix. 25. 
§ 5.) Her worship further is mentioned at Thebes, 
which Zeus is said to have given to her as an ac¬ 
knowledgment for a favour she had bestowed on 
him (Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 687): in like manner 
Sicily was said to have been given to her at her wed¬ 
ding (Pind. Nem . i. 17; Diod. v.2; Schol ad Theo¬ 
crit. xv. 14), and two festivals were celebrated in 
her honour in the icland, the one at the time of 
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gnwing, and the other at the time of harvest. 
(I)iod? v. 4 ; Athen. iv. p. 647.) The Eleusinian 
mysteries belonged to Demeter and Cora in common, 
and to her alone were dedicated the mysteries ce¬ 
lebrated at Athens in the month of Antliesterion. 
(Comp. Paus. i. 31. § 1, &c.) Temples of Per¬ 
sephone are mentioned at Corinth, Megara, Sparta, 
and at Locri in the south of Italy. (Paus. iii. 13. 

§ 2 ; Liv. xxix. 8, 18; Appian, iii. 12.) In works 
of art Persephone is seen very frequently: she 
bears the grave and severe character of an infernal 
Juno, or she appears as a mystical divinity with a 
sceptre and a little box, but she was mostly repre¬ 
sented in the act of being carried off by Pluto. 
(Paus. viii. 37. § 2; comp. Hirt. Mythol. Bilderb. 

i. p. 72, &c.; Welcker, Zeitsckrift fur die alte Kunst , 
p. 20, &c.) 

Another mythical personage of the name of Per¬ 
sephone, is called a daughter of Minyas, and the 
mother of Chloris by Amphion. (Schol. ad Horn. 
Od. xi. 281.) [L. S.] 

PERSES (n4p<njy). 1. A son of the Titan 
Crius and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by 
whom he became the father of Hecate. (Hes. 
Theog. 377, 409, &c.; Apollod. i. 2. §§ 2, 4.) 

2. A son of Perseus and Andromeda, is de¬ 
scribed as the founder of the Persian nation. 
(Herod, vii. 61 ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) 

3. A son of Helios and Perse, and brother of 

Aeetes and Circe. (Apollod. i. 9. §28; Hygin. 
Fab. 244.) The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(iii. 200) calls him as well as Perses No. 1., Per¬ 
seus, and king of Tauris. (Comp. Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
1175.) [L.S.] 

PERSES (n^p<r77r), an epigrammatic poet, who 
was included in the Garland of Meleager, but of 
whose time we have no further indication, is 
called a Theban in the title of one of his epi¬ 
grams, but a Macedonian in that of another. 
There are nine epigrams by him in the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 4 ; Jacobs, 
A nth. Graec. vol. ii. p. 3, vol. xiii. p. 932.) [P. S.] 

PERSEUS (Ilepo-euj). 1. The famous Argive 
hero, was a son of Zeus and Danae, and a grandson 
of Acrisius (Horn. II. xiv. 310 ; Hes. Scut. Here. 
229). Acrisius, who had no male issue, consulted 
the Pythian oracle, and received the answer, that 
if Danae should- give birth to a son, he would kill 
his father. Acrisius, accordingly, shut up his 
daughter in a subterraneous apartment, made of 
brass or stone (Soph. Ant. 947 ; Lycoph. 838 j 
Horat. Carm. iii. 16). But Zeus having meta¬ 
morphosed himself into a shower of gold, came 
down upon her through the roof of the apartment, 
aud became by her the father of Perseus. From 
this circumstance Perseus is sometimes called xpv- 
c6irarpos or aurigena (Lycoph. 838 ; Ov. Met. v. 
250). When Acrisius discovered that Danae had 
given birth to a son, he threw both mother and son 
into a chest, and put them out to sea ; but Zeus 
caused the chest to land in the island of Seriphos, 
one of the Cyclades, where Dictys, a fisherman, 
found them, and carried them to his brother, king 
Polydectes. According to a later or Italian tra¬ 
dition, the chest was carried to the coast of Italy, 
where king Pilumnus married Danae, and founded 
Ardea (Virg. Aen. vii. 410 ; Serv. ad Am. vii. 
372) ; or Danae is said to have come to Italy with 
two sons, Argus and Argeus, whom she had by 
Phineus, and took up her abode on the Bpot where 
Rome was afterwards built (Serv. ad Jen. viii. 
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345). But, according to the common story, Poly¬ 
dectes, king of Seriphos, made Danae* his slave, 
and courted her favour, but in vain ; and in order 
to obtain the undisturbed possession of her, he sent 
off Perseus, who had in the meantime grown up to 
manhood, to the Gorgons, to fetch the head of 
Medusa, which he said he would give to Hippo- 
dameia as a wedding present (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 838). 
Another account again states that Polydectes mar¬ 
ried Danae, and caused Perseus to be brought up 
in the temple of Athena. When Acrisius learnt 
this, he went to Polydectes, who, however, inter¬ 
fered on behalf of the boy, and the latter promised 
not to kill his grandfather. Acrisius, however, 
was detained in Seriphos by storms, and during 
that time Polydectes died. During the funeral 
games the wind carried a disk thrown by Perseus 
against the head of Acrisius, and killed him, where¬ 
upon Perseus proceeded to Argos and took posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom of his grandfather (Hygin. 
Fab. 63). But to return to the common tradition. 
Athena, with whom Medusa had ventured to con¬ 
tend for the prize of beauty, first showed to 
Perseus the head of Gorgo in images, near the town 
of Diecterion in Samos, and advised him to be un¬ 
concerned about the two immortal Gorgons, Stheno 
and Euryale. Perseus then went first to the 
Graeae, the sisters of the Gorgons, took from them 
their one tooth and their one eye, and did not 
restore them to the Graeae until they showed him the 
way to the nymphs ; or he cast the tooth and the eye 
into lake Triton, so that the Graeae were no longer 
able to guard the Gorgons (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 
12). The nymphs provided Perseus with winged 
sandals, a bag, and the helmet of Hades, which ren¬ 
dered him invisible, Hermes with a sickle, and 
Athena with a mirror (Hes. Scut. Here. 220, 222 ; 
Eurip. Elect. 460 ; Anthol. Palat. ix. 557 ; comp. 
Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 12 ; Theon, ad Arat. p. 29). 
Being thus armed, he went to the Gorgons, who 
dwelt near Tartessus on the coast of the Ocean, 
whose heads were covered, like those of serpents, 
with scales, and who had large tusks like boars, 
brazen hands, and golden wings. He found them 
asleep, and cut off the head of Medusa, looking at 
her figure through the mirror, for a look at the 
monster herself would have changed him into stone. 
Perseus put her head into the bag which he carried 
on his back, and as he went away, he was pursued 
by the winged Gorgons (Hes. Scut. Here. 230 „ 
Paus. v. 18. § 1). On his return he visited Aethi- 
opia, where he saved and married Andromeda, by 
whom he became the father of Perses, whom he 
left with Cepheus. During this journey Perseus 
is also said to have come to the Hyperboreans, by 
whom he was hospitably received (Pind. Pyth. x. 
50), and to Atlas, whom, by the head of Gorgo, he 
changed into the mountain of the same name (Ov. 
Met. iv. 655 ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 246). Phineus, the 
brother of Cepheus, was likewise changed into stone, 
and when Perseus returned to Seriphos he found 
his mother with Dictys in the temple, whither she 
had fled from the embraces of Polydectes. Perseus 
found the latter at a repast, and metamorphosed 
him and all hi* guests, and, some say, the whole 
island, into stone (Pind. Pyth. xii. 21 ; Strab. x. p. 
487), and presented the kingdom to Dictys. Perseus 
then gave the winged sandals and the helmet to 
Hermes, who restored them to the nymphs and to 
Hades, and Athena received the head of Gorgo, 
which was put on the shield or breast-plate of the 
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goddess. Hereupon Perseus went to Argos, accom¬ 
panied by Cyclopes, skilled in building (Schol. ad 
Eurtp. Or. 966), by Danae, and Andromeda. 
Acrisius, remembering the oracle, escaped to La¬ 
rissa, in the country of the Pelasgians ; but Perseus 
followed him, in order to persuade him to return 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 6). Some writers state that 
Perseus, on his return to Argos, found Proetus 
who had expelled his brother Acrisius, in posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom (Ov. Met v. 266, Ac.) ; Pei> 
seus slew Proetus, and was afterwards killed by 
Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, who avenged the 
death of his father. (Hygin. Fab. 244.) Some 
again relate that Proetus was expelled, and went 
to Thebes. (SchoL ad Eurip. Phoen, 1109.) But 
the common tradition goes on thus: when Teuta- 
rn id as, king of Larissa, celebrated games in honour 
of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who took part in 
them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius, and 
thus killed him. Acrisius was buried outside the 
city of Larissa, and Perseus, leaving the kingdom 
of Aigos to Megapenthes, the son of Proetus, re¬ 
ceived from him in exchange the government of 
Tiryns. According to others, Perseus remained in 
Argos, and successfully opposed the introduction 
of the Bacchic orgies. (Paus. ii. 20. § 3, 22. § 1 ; 
comp. Nonn. Dionys. xxxi. 25.) Perseus is said 
to have founded the towns of Mideia and Mycenae. 
(Paus. ii. 15. $ 4.) By Andromeda he became 
the father of Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Heleius, Mestor, 
El'jctryon, Gorgophone, and Autochthe. (Apollod. 

ii. 4. $$ 1—5 ; Tzetz. ad Lye. 494, 838 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 606, &c. ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1091.) 
Perseus was worshipped as a hero in several places, 
e. g. between Argos and Mycenae, in Seriphos, 
and at Athens, where he had an altar in common 
with Dictys and Clymene. (Paus. ii. 18. § 1.) 
Herodotus (ii. 91) relates that a temple and a 
statue of Perseus existed at Chemnis in Egypt, 
and that the country was blessed whenever he 
appeared. 

2. A son of Nestor and Anaxibia. (Horn. Od. 

iii. 414 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) 

3. A ruler of Dardanus, who, with his wife 

Philobia, assisted Laodice in forming a recon¬ 
ciliation with Acamas. (Parthen. Erot 16 ; comp. 
Acamab and Laodice.) [L. S.] 

PERSEUS orPERSES* (n*p<r«tfr), the last 
king of Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V. 
According to some of the Roman writers he was 
the offspring of a concubine, and consequently not 
of legitimate birth. (Liv. xxxix. 53, xL 9, &c.) 
Plutarch, on the contrary ( Aemil 8), represents 
him as a supposititious child, and not the son of 
Philip at all: but it is probable that both these 
tales were mere inventions of his enemies: at 
least it is clear that he was from the first regarded 
both by his father and the whole Macedonian na¬ 
tion as the undoubted heir to the throne. He was 
early trained to arms, and was still a mere boy 
when he was appointed by his father to command 
the army destined to guard the passes of Pelagonia 
against the Illyrians, B. c. 200 (Liv. xxxi 28). 
In a a 189 we again find him leading an army 
into Epeirus, where he besieged Amphilochia, but 
was compelled by the Aetolians to retire. (Id. 
xxxviii. 5. 7.) The favour shown by the Romans 
to his younger brother Demetrius had the effect 

• Concerning this latter form see Niebuhr, Lect 
on Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 272, ed Schmitz. 
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of exciting the jealousy of Perseus, who suspected 
that the Roman senate intended to set up De¬ 
metrius as a competitor for the throne on the 
death of Philip: and the popularity of the young 
prince among the Macedonians themselves was ill 
calculated to allay these apprehensions. Perseus 
in consequence set to work to effect the ruin of 
his brother, and at length by a long train of ma¬ 
chinations and intrigues [Demetrius] succeeded 
in convincing Philip that Demetrius entertained a 
treasonable correspondence with the Romans, and 
thus prevailed on him to order the execution of 
the unhappy prince. (Liv. xxxix. 53, xl. 5—15, 
20—24 ; Polyb. xxiv. 3, 7, 8 ; Diod. xxix. Exc. 
Vales, p. 576 ; Justin, xxxii. 2 ; Zonar. ix. 22 ; 
Plut. Aemil. 8.) It is said that Philip subse¬ 
quently detected the treachery of Perseus, and 
had even determined to exclude him from the 
throne, but his own death, which was brought on 
by the grief and remorse caused by this discovery, 
prevented the execution of his designs, b.c. 179. 
Perseus instantly assumed the sovereign power, 
and his first act was to put to death Antigonus, to 
whose counsels he ascribed the hostile intentions 
of his father. (Liv. xl. 54—56, 57 ; Justin, xxxii. 
3 ; Zonar. ix. 22.) 

The latter years of the reign of Philip had been 
spent in preparations for a renewal of the war 
with Rome, which he foresaw to be inevitable: 
and when Perseus ascended the throne, he found 
himself amply provided both with men and money 
for the impending contest. But, whether from a 
sincere desire of peace, or from irresolution of 
character, he sought to avert an open rupture as 
long as possible ; and one of the first acts of his 
reign was to send an embassy to Rome to obtain 
the recognition of his own title to the throne, and 
a renewal of the treaty concluded with his father. 
This embassy was the more necessary as he had 
already by his hostilities with a Thracian chief, 
named Abrupolis, who was nominally in alliance 
with Rome, afforded a pretext to the jealousy of 
that power ; but for the moment this cause of 
offence was overlooked, Perseus was acknow¬ 
ledged as king, and the treaty renewed on the 
same terms as before. (Diod. xxix. Exc. Vatic , 
p. 71 ; Appian. Mac. ix. 3; Polyb. xxii. Exc. 
Vat . p. 413 ; Liv. xli. 24, xlii. 13, 40, 41.) It is 
probable that neither party was sincere in the con¬ 
clusion of this peace ; at least neither could enter¬ 
tain any hope of its duration; yet a period of 
seven years elapsed before the mutual enmity of 
the two powers broke out into actual hostilities. 
Meanwhile Perseus was not idle: and his first 
measures were of a liberal and judicious character. 
He secured the attachment of his own subjects by 
rescinding the unpopular acts of his father's reign, 
by recalling all exiles and publishing a general act 
of amnesty. (Polyb. xxvi. 5.) At the same time 
he sought to conciliate the favour of the Greeks, 
many of whom were inclined to his cause in pre¬ 
ference to that of Rome ; and entered into ex¬ 
tensive relations with the Thracian, Illyrian, and 
Celtic tribes, by which his kingdom was sur¬ 
rounded. Nor did he neglect to cultivate the 
friendship of the Asiatic princes, who on their 
part (with the exception of Eumenes) seem to 
have eagerly sought his alliance. Seleucus IV 
Philopator gave him his daughter Laodice in mar¬ 
riage, while Prusias king of Bithynia gladly ac¬ 
cepted the hand of his sister. (Liv. xlii. 12 ; Po 
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lyb. xxvi. 7; Inscr. Del. ap. Marm. 0*<w. j Ap 
pian. il/oc. ix. 1.) But every attempt to strengther 
himself by foreign alliances was resented by th< 
Homans as an infraction of the treaty with them 
The Dardanians complained to the senate at Rom< 
of the aggressions of the Bastamae, and accusec 
Perseus, apparently not without reason, of sup 
porting the invaders.. News was also brought t< 
Rome that Macedonian envoys had been secretlj 
received at Carthage; and the king soon aftei 
gave fresh cause of offence by an expedition 
against the Dolopians, in which, after reducing 
that tribe, he repaired at the head of an army, 
though in the most peaceful manner, to Delphi, 
under pretence of a vow, but in reality to make a 
show of his power and force in the eyes of the 
Greeks. Numerous embassies were sent by the 
Romans to complain of these proceedings, as well 
as to spy into the real state of affairs in Macedonia, 
while Perseus in return was not sparing of apolo¬ 
gies and excuses. At length, in b. c. 172, Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, repaired in person to 
Rome and laid before the senate an elaborate 
statement of the power, the resources, and the 
hostile designs of the Macedonian king. On his 
return through Greece he was attacked near Delphi 
by a band of assassins, who are said to have been 
employed by Perseus, a suspicion to which the 
latter certainly afforded some countenance, by 
taking the leader of them—a Cretan named Evan- 
der—into his immediate service. Another plot 
which the Romans pretended to have discovered 
at the same time, for poisoning some of their chief 
officers [Rammius], was probably a mere fiction 
to inflame the minds of the populace against Per¬ 
seus. War was now determined by the senate, 
but it was not declared till the following spring 
(b. c. 171), and even then the Romans were not fully 
prepared to commence hostilities. Perseus, on the 
other hand, found himself at the head of a splendid 
army, fully equipped and ready for immediate 
action: but instead of making use of this advan¬ 
tage, he still clung to the delusive hopes of peace, 
and was persuaded by Q- Marcius Philippus, with 
whom he held a personal conference in Thessaly, to 
send ambassadors once more to Rome. These soon 
returned, as was to be expected, without having 
even obtained an answer; but in the mean while 
the Romans had completed their levies, transported 
their army into Epeirus, and the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus was ready to take the field. (Liv, xli. 
19, 22—24, xlii. 2, 5, 11, 12, 14—19, 25, 29- 
31, 36—43,48; Polyb. xxvi. 9, xxvii. 7, Ewe. Vat. 
p. 413 ; Diod. xxx. Exc. Leg . pp. 623, 624 ; Ap- 
pian, Mac. Exc. ix. 1—5.) 

Perseus was now at length convinced that he 
had no hope of any longer delaying the contest; 
and at a council of war held at Pella, it was de¬ 
termined to have immediate recourse to arms. 
Though supported by no allies, except Cotys king 
of the Odrysians, he found himself at the head of 
an army of 39,000 foot and 4,000 horse, with 
which he invaded Thessaly, and after taking some 
small towns, encamped near Sycurium in the 
valley of the Peneius. The consul Licinius soon 
arrived in the same neighbourhood, and an action 
ensued between the cavalry of the two armies, in 
which the Macedonians were victorious ; and if 
Perseus had chosen to follow up his advantage 
with vigour, might probably have led to the total 
defeat of the Romans. But the king wavered, 
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drew off his forces, and even sent to the consul to 
renew his offers of peace, which were haughtily 
rejected by Licinius. The rest of the campaign 
passed over without any decisive result. Tne 
Romans in their turn obtained a slight advantage, 
and Perseus at the close of the summer withdrew 
into Macedonia, whither Licinius made no attempt 
to follow him. (Liv. xlii. 50—67 ; Polyb. xxvii. 

8; Appian Mac. Exc. 10 ; Plut. Aemil. 9; Zonar. 
ix. 22; Eutrop. iv. 6; Oros. iv. 20.) 

The second year of the war (b. c. 170) passed 
over without any striking action, but was on the 
whole favourable to Perseus. The Macedonian fleet 
defeated that of the Romans at Oreus; and the 
consul, A. Hostilius Mancinus, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to penetrate into Macedonia, through 
the passes of Elymiotis, remained inactive in Thes¬ 
saly. Meanwhile, the Epeirots declared in favour 
of Perseus, by which his frontier became secured 
on that side; and so little cause did there appear 
to dread the advance of the Romans, that the king 
found leisure for an expedition against the Dar¬ 
danians, by which he obtained a large booty. 
(Plut. Aemil. 9; Liv. xliii. 18.) During the heart 
of the following winter he crossed the mountains 
into Illyria with an army, but not so much with a 
view to conquest, as in order to gam over Gentius, 
king of the IllyrianB, to his alliance. That mon¬ 
arch was favourably disposed towards the Mace¬ 
donian cause, but was unable to act without money, 
and this Perseus was unwilling to give. A second 
expedition into Acamania was also productive oi 
little result. (Liv. xliii. 18—23.) 

The arrival of the new consul Q. Marcius Philip¬ 
pus, in the spring of 169, for a moment gave fresh 
vigour to the Roman arms. By a bold but hazardous 
march he crossed the mountain ridge of Olympus, 
and thus descended into Macedonia near Hem- 
cleium. Had Perseus attacked him before he reached 
ihe plains he might probably have destroyed the 
vhole Roman army: but instead of this he was 
eized with a panic terror, abandoned the strong 
>osition of Dium, and hastily retreated to Pydna. 
Marcius at first followed him, but was soon com- 
-* -* — • • * " 

yj...▼. Any. j.— iv ; rolyb. xxix. 6; Diod. xxx. 
Exc. Vales, pp. 578, 579 ; Exc. Vat. pp. 74, 75 ; 
Zonar. ix. 22.) 

The length to which the war had been unex¬ 
pectedly protracted, and the ill success of the Roman 
arms, had by this time excited a general feeling in 
favour of the Macedonian monarch ; Prusias, king 
of Bithynia, and the Rhodians, both interposed 
their good offices at Rome to obtain for him a 
peace upon moderate terms; and even his bitter 
enemy Eumenes began to waver, and entered into 
secret negotiations with the same view. [Eu¬ 
menes.] These were, however, rendered abortive 
by the refusal of Perseus to advance the sura of 
money demanded by the king of Pergamus as the 
price df his interposition; and the same unseason¬ 
able niggardliness deprived the king of the services 
of 20,000 Gaulish mercenaries, who had actually 
advanced into Macedonia to his support, but retired 
on failing to obtain their stipulated pay. Many 
of the Greek states, also, which had been from the 
commencement of the war favourably disposed to¬ 
wards Perseus, might undoubtedly have been in¬ 
duced at this juncture openly to espouse his cause, 
had he been more liberal of his treasures: but his 
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blind avarice led him to sacrifice all these advan¬ 
tages Even when he was compelled to advance 
800 talents to Gentius, in order to secure his co¬ 
operation, he contrived basely to defraud his ally of 
the greater part of the money. [Gentius], (Liv. 
xliv. 14, 23—27 ; Plut. Aemil. 12, 13; Polyb. 
xxviii. 8, 9, xxix. 2, 3, Exc. Vat. p. 427—431 ; 
Diod. xxx. Exc. Vales, p. 580, Exc. Vat. p. 73, 
74; Dion Cas9. Fr. 73; Appian. Mac. Exc. 16.) 

While Perseus was thus compelled by his own 
ill-timed avarice to carry on the contest against 
Rome single-handed, the arrival of the new consul, 
L. Aemilius Paulus, who took the command of the 
Roman army early in the summer of 168, speedily 
changed the face of affairs. Finding the position 
of Perseus on the bank of the Enipeus so strong 
as to be unassailable in front, he dexterously 
turned its flank by sending Scipio Naaica with 
8000 men across the mountain pass of Pythium, 
and thus compelled the Macedonian king to fall 
back upon Pydna. Here the latter was at length 
induced to await the approach of the enemy, and 
it was in the plain near that town that the battle 
was fought which decided the fate of the Mace¬ 
donian monarchy (June 22, ac. 168*). For a 
time the serried ranks of the phalanx seemed 
likely to carry every thing before them, but its 
order was soon broken by the inequalities of the 
ground; and the Romans rushing in, made a 
fearful carnage of the Macedonian infantry, of 
whom not less than 20,000 were slain, while the 
cavalry fled from the field almost without striking 
a blow. Perseus himself was among the foremost 
of the fugitives: he at first directed his flight to 
Pella, but finding himself abandoned by his friends, 
he hastened from thence to Amphipolis, accom¬ 
panied only by three foreign officers and 500 
Cretan mercenaries. With these few followers, and 
the treasures which had been collected at Amphi¬ 
polis, he threw himself for safety into the sacred 
island of Samothrace. (Liv. xliv. 32—46 ; Plut. 
Aemil. 13—23; Polyb. xxix. 6; Zonar. ix. 23; 
Eutrop. iv. 7 ; Oros. iv. 20 ; Veil. Pat. i. 9.) 

Here he was quickly blockaded by the praetor 
Cn. Octavius with the Roman fleet, and though 
the latter did not venture to violate the sanctuary 
in which the king had taken refuge, Perseus found 
himself abandoned, in succession, by his few re¬ 
maining followers ; and after an ineffectual attempt 
to escape by sea to Thrace, was at length compelled 
to surrender himself and his children into the 
hands of the Roman praetor. When brought be¬ 
fore Aemilius, he is said to have degraded himself 
by the most abject supplications: but he was 
treated with kindness and courtesy by the Roman 
general, who allowed him every degree of liberty 
compatible with his position. The following 
year he was carried to Italy, where he was com¬ 
pelled to adorn the splendid triumph of his con¬ 
queror (Nov. 30. b. c. 167), and-, afterwards cast 
into a dungeon, from whence, however, the inter¬ 
cession of Aemilius procured his release, and he 
was permitted to end his days in an honourable 
captivity at Alba. He survived his removal thither 
during a period which is variously stated at from 
two to five years (Diod. Exc. Phot . p. 516 ; Veil. 
Pat. i. 11 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 158); 
and died, according to some accounts, by voluntary 

* Concerning this date, see Clinton, F. H. vol. 
iii. p. 82. 
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starvation, while others—fortunately with less pro¬ 
bability—represent him as falling a victim to the 
cruelty of his guards, who deprived him of sleep. 
(Liv. xlv. 4—9, 28, 35, 42; Plut. Aemil. 26, 27, 
34, 37 ; Diod. xxx. Exc. Vat. p. 78; Exc. Vales. 
p. 581, Exc. Pkot. p. 516 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 74, 75 ; 
Zonar. ix. 23, 24; Eutrop. iv. 7, 8; Oros. 1. c.; 
Val. Max. v. 1. § 1 ; Justin, xxxiii. 2.) 

The character of Perseus has been represented 
in the most unfavourable light by the Roman his¬ 
torians, who have sought, by blackening his name, 
to palliate the gross injustice by which the republic 
forced him into the war that ended in his ruin. 
But with every allowance for this partiality, it is 
impossible not to regard him as at once odious 
and despicable. Polybius, indeed, tells us (xxvi. 
5), that at the beginning of his reign he con¬ 
ciliated the minds of his subjects by the mildness 
of his rule, and that the temperance of his private 
life presented a strong contrast to that of his father. 
But it is clear, from the words of the historian, 
that these fair appearances did not last long. 
Avarice appears to have been his ruling passion ; 
and to this, as we have seen, he sacrificed even¬ 
tually his kingdom and his life. But there are 
many other yet darker stains upon his character: 
his perfidy to his friends, and the mean jealousy 
with which he sought to avenge upon others the 
consequences of his own misconduct, are enough 
to condemn his name to infamy. The weakness 
of his character is glaringly conspicuous throughout 
the whole history of his life: and his conduct of 
the war displays the same vacillating uncertainty 
of purpose which he had evinced during the 
transactions that had preceded it. Even if the 
cowardice of which he is accused at Pydna be ex¬ 
aggerated by his enemies (see Plut. Aemil. 19), the 
panic terror with which he had abandoned his 
strong position in the preceding campaign, and the 
abject meanness of his conduct before Paullus, are 
sufficient evidences of his pusillanimity. 

A history of the reign and life of Perseus was 
written by a Greek author of the name of Posido¬ 
nius, who is repeatedly cited by Plutarch (Aemil. 
19, 21), as a contemporary and eye-witness of the 
events which he related. Among modern writers 
Flathe ( Geschichte Macedonians^ vol. ii. p. 533— 
566) has entered into a laborious vindication of 
the Macedonian king. 
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Perseus had been twice married ; the name of 
his first wife, whom he is said to have killed with 
his own hand in a fit of passion (Liv. xlii. 5) is 
not recorded; his second, Laodice, has been al¬ 
ready mentioned. He left two children; a son, 
Alexander, and a daughter, both apparently by 
his second marriage, as they were mere children 
when carried to Rome. Besides these, lie had 
adopted his younger brother Philip, who appears 
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to have been regarded by him as the heir to his 
throne, and became the partner of his captivity. 
(Liv. xlii. 52, xlv. 6 , 39 ; Plut. Aemil. 33, 37 ; 
Zonar. ix. 24.) [E.H.B.] 

PERSEUS, a painter, the disciple of Apelles, 
who addressed to him a work upon painting. At 
least so we understand the somewhat ambiguous 
passage of Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 23), 
“ Apellis discipulu8 Perseus^ ad quern de hoc arte 
scripsit, which is generally understood to mean the 
converse, namely, that Perseus wrote upon paint¬ 
ing to Apelles. The former interpretation is, we 
think, more strictly grammatical; also, it was more 
natural and usual for a great master to write a 
work for the instruction of a favourite pupil, than 
for a pupil to inscribe a work to his master 5 
and, above all, the name of Perseus does not 
occur as a writer on painting, either in Pliny’s 
lists of his authorities, or elsewhere, whereas it 
is well known that Apelles wrote upon his art. 
Perseus must have flourished about 01. 118, b. c. 
308. [P. S.] 

PE'RSICUS, PAULUS FA'BIUS, consul 
a. d. 34 with L. Vitellius. (Dion Cass, lviii. 24 ; 
Tac. Ann. vi. 28 ; Frontin. Aquaed. 102.) This 
Fabius Persicus was notorious for his licentious¬ 
ness. (Senec. de Benef. iv. 31.) 

PE'RSIUS. 1. C. Persius, an officer in the 
Roman army in the second Punic war, distin¬ 
guished himself in a sally from the citadel of Ta- 
rentura, b. c. 210. (Liv. xxvi. 39.) 

2. C. Persius, a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
had the reputation of being one of the most learned 
men of his time ; and Lucilius therefore said that 
he did not wish Persius to read his works. The 
speech, which the consul C. Fannius Strabo deli¬ 
vered against Gracchus in b. c. 122, and which 
was much admired by Cicero, was said by some to 
have been written by Persius. (Cic. de Fin. i. 3, 
de Orat. ii. 6 , Brut. 26.) 

3. Persius, of Clazomenae, whose lawsuit with 
Rupilius Rex is described by Horace in one of his 
Satires (i. 7). 

PE'RSIUS, is the third in order of the four 
great Roman satirists, being younger than Lucilius 
and Horace, older than JuvenaL The Eusebian 
chronicle supplies the date of his birth and of his 
death, but, with this exception, the whole of the 
knowledge we possess regarding his origin and 
personal history is derived exclusively from an 
ancient biography which in the greater number of 
the codices now extant is prefixed to his works. 
By several modem scholars it has been ascribed, 
without a shadow of evidence or probability, to 
Suetonius, merely, it would seem, because he is 
the reputed author of the lives of Terence, Horace, 
Lucan, and Juvenal; in MSS. of a recent date it 
frequently bears the name of Annaeus Comutus, 
but in the oldest and most valuable it is uniformly 
entitled Vita Atdi Persii Flacci de Commentario 
Probi Valerii sublata. Who this Probus may 
have been, whether M. Valerius Probus of Berytus, 
who flourished under Nero, or some other indi¬ 
vidual among the various Latin grammarians who 
bore that appellation [Pao»ua], it is impossible 
to determine ; but the information contained in 
the memoir is of such a minute and precise de¬ 
scription, that we can scarcely doubt that the ma¬ 
terials were derived from some pure source, and 
collected at a period not very remote from that to 
which they refer. The words de Commentario 
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Probi Valerii sublata indicate, apparently, that it 
must be regarded as an extract from some longer 
iece, but what that piece may have been, and 
ow or by whom the extract was made, are ques¬ 
tions which do not now admit of solution. A 
slight degree of confusion is perceptible in the 
arrangement of some of the details, which must, 
doubtless, be ascribed to the carelessness or inter¬ 
polations of transcribers, and the concluding por¬ 
tion especially, from the words M Sed mox a 
Bchola ” to the end, is evidently out of its proper 
place, or, rather, ought to be regarded as an addi¬ 
tion by a later hand. Following, therefore, this 
sketch as our guide, we learn that 

A ulus Persius Flaccus, a Roman knight con¬ 
nected by blood and marriage with persons of the 
highest rank, was bom at Volaterrae in Etruria on 
the 4th of December, during the consulship of L. 
Vitellius and Fabius Persicus, a. d. 34 (comp. 
Hieron. Chron. Euseb. an. 2050). His father Flaccus 
died six years afterwards ; his mother, Fulvia Si- 
sennia married as her second husband a certain 
Fusius belonging to the equestrian order, and within 
a few years again became a widow. Young Persius 
received the first rudiments of education in his 
native town, remaining there until the age of 
twelve, and then removed to Rome, where he 
studied grammar under the celebrated Remmius 
Palaemon, rhetoric under Verginius Flavius. When 
approaching the verge of manhood he became the 
pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, who opened up to him 
the first principles of mental science, and speedily 
impressed upon his plastic mind a stamp which 
gave a character to his whole subsequent career. 
To this master, who proved in very truth the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of his future life, he 
attached himself so closely that he never quitted 
his side, and the warmest reciprocal attachment 
was cherished to the last by the instructor and his 
disciple. While yet a youth he was on fiunili&r 
terms with Lucan, with Caesius Bassus the lyric 
poet, and with several other persons of literary 
eminence ; in process of time lie became acquainted 
with Seneca also, but never entertained a very 
warm admiration for his talents. By the high- 
minded and virtuous Paetus Thrasea (Tac. Ann . 
xvi. 21, 34), the husband of his kinswoman the 
younger Arria, Persius wa 9 tenderly beloved, and 
seems to have been well worthy of such affection, 
for he is described as a youth of pleasing aspect, of 
most gentle manners, of maiden modesty, pure and 
upright, exemplary in his conduct as a son, a 
brother, and a nephew. He died of a disease of 
the stomach, at an estate near the eighth milestone 
on the Appian way, on the 24th of November in 
the consulship of P. Marius and L. Asinius Gallus, 
A. d. 62, before he had completed his twenty-eighth 
year. 

The extant works of Persius, who, we are told, 
wrote seldom and slowly, consist of six short 
satires, extending in all to 650 hexameter lines, 
and were left in an unfinished state. They were 
slightly corrected after his death by Comutus, 
while Caesius Bassus was permitted, at his own 
earnest request, to bo the editor. In boyhood he 
composed a comedy, a book of otowopucd (the sub¬ 
ject is a matter of conjecture), and a few verses 
upon Arria, the mother-in-law of Thrasea, that 
Arria whose death has been rendered so celebrated 
by the narratives of Pliny and Dion Cassius (Plin. 
Ep. iii. 16 ; Dion Cass. lx. 16 ; comp. Martial, i. 
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] 4). The whole of these juvenile effusions were 
by the advice of Cornutus destroyed. 

Few productions have ever enjoyed more widely 
diffused and more enduring popularity than the 
Satires* When read over to Lucan he could 
scarcely refrain from shouting with delight; when 
first given to the world they were devoured with 
eager admiration [editurn librum continue* mirari 
homines et diripere ); and a long unbroken chain of 
testimonies, direct or implied, to their merits, 
might be linked together, reaching from the period 
of their publication through the darkest portion of 
the middle ages down to the revival of literature, 
including the names of Quintilian, Martial, the 
emperors Septimius and Alexander Severus, Au- 
sonius, Prudentius, Sedulius, Sidonius, Liud- 
prandus, Adam of Bremen, Bernard of Clugny, 
Peter of Blois, and John of Salisbury, to say no¬ 
thing of the scholiasts and grammarians by whom 
they are perpetually cited. Nor ought we to 
omit the great fathers of the church, Lactantius, 
Augustin, and Jerome, of whom the two former 
frequently quote whole lines from Persius, while 
the latter seems to have been so thoroughly im¬ 
bued with his phraseology that we encounter all 
the most striking expressions of the heathen 
moralist reproduced in the epistles, controversial 
tracts and commentaries of the Christian eccle¬ 
siastic. How far this reputation has been fairly 
earned, may admit of question. It would seem 
that Persius, strangely enough, owes not a little of 
his fame and popularity to a cause which naturally 
might and, perhaps, ought to have produced an 
effect directly the reverse, we mean the multitude 
of strange terms, many of them derived, aB in the 
case of Petronius, from the familiar language of 
ordinary life, proverbial phrases, farfetched harsh 
metaphors, and abrupt transitions which every 
where embarrass our progress. The difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in removing these impediments, and the 
close attention required to follow the train of 
thought and the numerous rapid changes of person, 
necessarily impress deeply both the words and the 
ideas upon every one who has carefully studied his 
pages, and hence no author clings more closely to 
our memory, or rises more frequently to our lips in 
a quotation. His delineations of men and manners 
are immeasurably inferior to those of Horace and 
Juvenal, nor can his cold formalism and rough 
ungainly style stand for a moment in competition 
with the lively practical good sense and easy grace 
of the one, or with the fiery indignation and 
sonorous rhetoric of the other. His pictures, al¬ 
though skilfully drawn, grouped with dexterity 
and often finished with patient minuteness, are 
deficient in reality; they are not sketched from 
human beings actually living and moving in the 
business of the world, but are highly coloured 
fancy pieces imagined by the student in his seclu¬ 
sion, created for the purpose of illustrating some 
abstract general principle or subtle philosophic 
paradox. In fret, the five last satires may be 
regarded as so many scholastic exercises, each 
being devoted to the exposition of a doctrine pro¬ 
pounded by the stoics, stated and developed ac¬ 
cording to their discipline. We must not, at the 
same time, withhold from him the praise of great 
Luity in moulding to his purpose the most 
re&actory materials, of calling up a crowd of 
images by a few skilful touches, and concentrating 
a multitude of thoughts within the compass of a 
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few pregnant words. He is, unquestionably, the 
most dramatic of the ancient satirists, his dialogues 
are in the highest degree spirited and effective, 
conveying a very distinct notion of the element 
which formed the staple of the original Satura, 
and which was revived in the Mimes of the 
Augustan age. The first Satire—which is devoted 
to strictures on the false taste which prevailed in 
reference to poetry, and to an exposure of the 
follies and fopperies of fashionable bards, inter¬ 
spersed with numerous parodies on the most popu¬ 
lar pieces of the day—is superior both in plan and 
execution to the rest; but we may remark, in 
passing, that there are no good grounds for the 
belief, which has prevailed from a very early 
epoch, that both here and elsewhere Nero is the 
mark against whom the most piercing sarcasms are 
aimed ; a belief which has beyond measure per¬ 
plexed and tortured commentators, and has given 
rise to inconceivable absurdity in the interpretation 
of obscure allusions. Those passages in the fifth, 
where Persius describes the process by which his 
own moral and intellectual faculties were first ex¬ 
cited and gradually expanded, are remarkable for 
their grace and beauty. 

Several MSS. of Persius contain a collection of 
scholia ascribed to Cornutus, which by many of 
the earlier critics were received without hesitation 
as authentic. But these annotations, as they now 
exist, are so full of mistakes, and display such pal¬ 
pable ignorance on common topics, that, although 
it is not impossible that they may contain ob¬ 
servations which actually proceeded from the 
stoic, they must have assumed their present form 
in the hands of some obscure and illiterate gram¬ 
marian. The ancient glosses published originally 
by Pithou (8vo. Heidelb. 1590) are merely ex¬ 
tracts containing what is most valuable in the 
scholia of the Pseudo-Cornutus. 

The Editio Princeps of Persius is a 4to. volume 
without date, but known to have been printed at 
Rome by Ulrich Hahn, about 1470 ; and in addi¬ 
tion to this, bibliographers have described upwards 
of twenty impressions, all published before the 
year 1500. The notes of Fontius appeared first 
in the Venice edition, fol. 1480 ; the commentary 
of Britannicus in that of Brescia, fol. 1481 ; and 
the scholia of the Pseudo Cornutus in that of 
Venice, foL 1499. A multitude of editions, many 
of them illustrated by very voluminous annotations, 
issued from almost every classical press in Europe 
during the course of. the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and of these by fer the most valuable is 
that of Isaac Casaubon (8vo. Paris, 1605), which 
has been very often reprinted, the commentary 
being not only superior to all which preceded it, but 
having served as the groundwork of all subsequent 
elucidations of the satirist. 

Of the editions belonging to a more recent 
period, we may notice specially those of Koenig, 
8 vo. Gotting. 1803 j of Passow, 8vo. Lips. 1809, 
accompanied by a translation and valuable remarks 
on the first satire ; of Achaintre, 8vo. Paris, 1812 ; 
of Orelli, in his Eclogae Poet. Lat 8vo. Turic. 
1822, and much improved in 1833; of Plum, 8vo. 
Havn. 1827, with a most voluminous commentary; 
of Otto Jahn, 8vo. Lips. 1843, with elaborate pro¬ 
legomena and judicious notes; and of Heinrich, 
8 vo. Lips. 1844, with excellent notes in German. 
The student who possesses the editions of Jahn, 
Heinrich, and the reprint of Casaubon, published 
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with some additional matter by Duebner, 8vo. 
Lips. 1839, will be able without further aid to 
master the difficulties he may encounter. 

The translations into different languages are, as 
might have been expected, very numerous. There 
are at least fourteen into English, upwards of 
twenty into French, a still greater number into 
German, and also several into Italian and various 
other European languages. Of those into English, 
that of Borten Holiday is the most quaint, that 
of Gifford is the most accurate, and affords the 
best representation of the manner of the original; 
that of Dryden is incomparably the most spirited 
and poetical, but is often diffuse, and often far 
from being correct; those of Brewster and Howes 
are very praiseworthy performances. Of the Ger¬ 
man versions, those of Passow (8vo. Lips. 1809) 
and Donner (8vo. Stuttgard, 1822) enjoy con¬ 
siderable reputation. [W. R.] 

PERSO (Ilsfxrw), one of the Graeae. (Hygin. 
Fab. Praef. p. 9 ; Burmann. ad Ov. Met. iv. 773 ; 
comp. Graeae.) [L. S.] 

PE'RTINAX, HE'LVIUS, was born, accord¬ 
ing to Dion Cassius, at Alba Pompeia, a Roman 
colony in Liguria on the west bank of the Tanaro, 
according to Capitolinus at a place called Villa 
Martis among the Apennines, on the first of Au¬ 
gust, a. d. 126. His father Helvius Successus was 
a libertinus of humble fortune, who followed the 
trade of a wood merchant and charcoal burner, 
and brought up his son to the same calling. 
The youth, however, appears to have soon aban¬ 
doned this career ; and the various steps by which 
he gradually ascended to the highest offices of state, 
until at last he mounted the throne itself, “ deserve 
well,” as Gibbon has observed, w to be set down 
as expressive of the form of government and man¬ 
ners of the age.” 1. Having received a good 
elementary education he became a teacher of gram¬ 
mar, but finding this occupation little profitable, 
2 . he sought and obtained the post of a centurion 
through the interest of his father’s patron, Lollius 
Avitus. 3. He was next a praefectus cohortis, 
served in this capacity in Syria, gained great re¬ 
nown in the Parthian war, and was then transferred 
to Britain. 4. He commanded an ala of cavalry 
in Moesia, 5. He was at the head of the com¬ 
missariat on the line of the Aemilian Way. 6. 
He was admiral of the German fleet. 7. He was 
collector of the imperial revenues in Dacia, but was 
dismissed from this employment in consequence of 
incurring the suspicions of M. Aurelius, who had 
listened to the misrepresentations of his enemies. 
8 . Having found a protector in Claudius Pompei- 
anus, the husband of Lucilla, he became commander 
of a vexillum attached to a legion. 9. Having 
discharged this duty with credit he was admitted 
into the senate. 10. M. |Aurelius now discovered 
the falseness of the charges which had been pre¬ 
ferred against him, and in order to make amends 
for the injury inflicted, raised him to the rank of 
praetor, and gave him the command of the first 
legion, at the head of which he drove out of Rhaetia 
and Noricum the barbarians who were threatening 
to overrun Italy. This inroad, which is called by 
Dion (lxxi. 3) the invasion of the Kelts from 
beyond the Rhine, took place some time after a. d. 
i72. The imperial legates were Pompeianus and 
Pertinax. 11. As a reward for his achievements 
he was declared consul elect, and is marked in the 
Fasti as having held that office, although absent j 
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from Rome, along with M. Didius Julianus in a. d. 
179. The accuracy of this date has, however, been 
called in question. (See notes on Dion CaBS. lxxi. 
19.) 12. Being now held in high esteem by the em¬ 
peror, who on many occasions commended him pub¬ 
licly in the presence of the soldiers and in the senate, 
after the revolt of Cassius had been suppressed, 
he proceeded from Syria to guard the frontiers of 
the Danube, and was appointed to the command of 
both the Moesias and of Dacia in succession. 13. 
He was made governor of Syria where he remained, 
performing the functions of his office with great 
uprightness until the death of Aurelius. 14. He 
took his seat in the senate for the first time soon 
after the accession of Commodus, being one of the 
guardians or counsellors to whose care the new 
prince had been consigned by his father, and is one 
of those enumerated by Dion (lxxii. 4 ; comp. 
Herod, ii. 1, 10) as having escaped the destruction 
entailed by this dangerous distinction ; but in con¬ 
sequence of exciting the jealousy of Perennis [Pe- 
rennis] was ordered to retire to his native pro¬ 
vince. 15. After the death of Perennis, Commodus 
earnestly requested him by letter to assume the 
command in Britain, where he suppressed a mutiny 
among the legionaries at the peril of his life. 16. 
Recalled from Britain at his own desire in conse¬ 
quence of the bad feeling entertained towards him by 
the soldiers, by whom he had bebn wounded and 
left for dead in the tumult ; he was appointed 
chief of the commissariat at Rome. 17. He was 
proconsul of Africa. 18. Lastly, he was praefectus 
urbi and was consul for the second time in a. d. 

192, on the last day of which Commodus was 
slain; Pertinax, according to Capitolinus and Ju¬ 
lian, who upon this point are contradicted by He- 
rodian, being privy to the plot. 

As soon as the tyrant was dead, before the news 
had been spread abroad, Laetus the praefect of the 
praetorium, and Eclectus the imperial chamberlain, 
hastened to offer the throne to Pertinax, and 
having with difficulty (Aurel. Viet. Epit. xviii. 1) 
succeeded in vanquishing his scruples, immediately 
hurried him in secret to the camp. An announce¬ 
ment was made to the soldiers that Commodus had 
died of apoplexy, upon which Pertinax delivered 
an oration, declaring that the supreme power had 
been forced upon his acceptance, and concluded by 
promising a liberal donative. Upon this he was 
slowly and reluctantly hailed as imperator by a 
few, the rest maintaining a sullen silence. While 
it was yet night he appeared before the senate, 
who greeted him with hearty good will; the fol¬ 
lowing morning, being the 1st of January, a. o. 

193, he was received with equal cordiality by the 
magistrates and the populace, took up his abode in 
the Palatium, and was invested with all the honours 
and titles appertaining to his station, in addition to 
which, in order to conciliate the citizens, he as¬ 
sumed the ancient constitutional designation of 
princeps senatus. From the very commencement 
of his reign he manifested a determination to 
introduce extensive reforms, not only in the ex¬ 
penditure and internal arrangements of the palace, 
but in all departments of the government, more 
especially in all matters connected with the army, 
and to restore, if possible, that strictness of disci- 

line by which the glory and dominion of Rome 

ad been won. But with rash enthusiasm he 
resolved to do that at once which could only be 
accomplished effectually by sldw degrees, and raised 
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up a host of enemies by openly announcing his 
designs before his power was firmly consolidated, 
thus exciting the bitter hatred of the retainers of 
the court and of tne praetorians. So early as the 
5th of January, the troops looking back with regret 
on the ease and licence they had enjoyed under 
Commodus, and looking forward with disgust and 
apprehension to the threatened rigour of their new 
ruler, endeavoured, with the connivance, says Dion 
(lxxiii. 8), of Laetus to force the supreme power 
upon a senator of high birth, Triarius Maternus 
Lascivius by name. Escaping with difficulty from 
their hands, he hastened to apprise Pertinax of his 
danger, who, influenced by fear, promised to con¬ 
firm all the promises made to the army by his 
predecessor, and thus for a time appeased their 
wrath. Soon after, during his temporary absence 
from Rome, another conspiracy was organised in 
favour of Falco [Falco], perhaps without the 
consent of the latter, but this also was suppressed, 
and many soldiers were put to death upon the 
testimony of a slave. At length Laetus, by whose 
instrumentality Pertinax had been chosen emperor, 
resenting some rebuke, openly joined the ranks 
of the disaffected. By his contrivance two hundred 
of the praetorians marched in a body to the palace 
and forced their way into the interior. Pertinax, 
instead of endeavouring to resist or to escape, 
which would have been easy, thought to overawe 
the rebels by appearing in person, and imagined 
that he could persuade them by argument to forego 
their purpose. He therefore came forth and com¬ 
menced a solemn address in justification of his 
policy. At first the men shrunk back with shame, 
cast down their eyes and sheathed their swords, 
but one ferocious barbarian, a Tungrian, rushing 
forwards transfixed the royal orator with his 
weapon, upon which the rest, animated with like 
fury, despatched him with many wounds, and 
cutting off his head stuck it in triumph upon a 
spear. Eclectus the chamberlain alone stood man¬ 
fully by his master to the last, wounded many of 
the assailants, and was himself murdered upon the 
spot. The rest of the attendants took to flight at 
the beginning of the affray and escaped in all 
directions. 

Such was the end of Pertinax on the 28th of 
March, A. d. 193, in the 67th year of his age, after 
a reign of two months and twenty-seven days. 
He was a man of venerable aspect, with long beard 
and curling locks, of commanding figure, although 
somewhat corpulent and troubled with lameness. 
He expressed himself without difficulty, and was 
mild and winning in his address, but was believed 
to be deficient in sincerity and genuine warmth of 
heart (Dion Cass. lxxi. 3—19, lxxii. 4—9, lxxiii. 
I—10 ; Herodian. ii. 1. § 6—12, ii. 2. § 17, 
9 . § 12 ; Aur. Viet Epit. xviii. Dion Cassius 
says nothing of the attempt to place Maternus 
upon the throne. He speaks of the conspiracy of 
Falco aB the firstj states that upon this occasion 
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Pertinax made his apologetic harangue, that Laetus 
took advantage of this commotion to put to death 
a great multitude of the soldiers as if by the orders 
of Pertinax ; that this circumstance filled tho 
praetorians with rage and terror, and led to the 
catastrophe.) [W. R.] 

PESCE'NNIUS, a friend of Cicero’s in his 
exile. (Cic. ad Fam . xiv. 4.) 

PESCE'NNIUS FESTUS. [Festub.] 
PESCE'NNIUS NIGER. [Niger.1 
PESSINU'NTIA (TltacriPowTla or ne<r<n- 
yovtnh), a surname of Cybele, which she derived 
from the town of Pessinus, in Galatia. (Cic. De 
Ilartisp. JResp. 13; Liv. xxix. 10; Strab. xii. 
p. 567 ; Herodian, i. 11.) [L. S.] 

PE'TEOS (rieT«fo), a son of Omeus, and father 
of Menestheus, was expelled from Athens by 
Aegeus, and is said to have gone to Phocis, where 
he founded the town of Stiris. (Horn. II. ii. 552, 
iv. 338 ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8 ; Paus. ii. 25. § 5, 
x. 35. § 5 ; Plut. ms. 32.) [L. S.] 

PE'TICUS, C. SULPI'CIUS, a distinguished 
patrician in the times immediately following the 
enactment of the Licinian laws. He was censor 
b. c. 366, the year in which a plebeian consul was 
first elected ; and two years afterwards, b. c. 364, 
he was consul with C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, the 
proposer of the celebrated Licinian laws. In this 
year a fearful pestilence visited the city, which 
occasioned the establishment of ludi scenici for the 
first time. In b. c. 362 he served as legate in the 
army of the plebeian consul, L. Genucius, and after 
the fall of the latter in battle, he repulsed the 
Hernici in an attack which they made upon the 
Roman camp. In the following year, b. c. 361, 
Peticus was consul a second time with his former 
colleague Licinius: both consuls marched against 
the Hernici and took the city of Ferentinum, and 
Peticus obtained the honour of a triumph on his 
return to Rome. In b. c. 358, Peticus was ap¬ 
pointed dictator in consequence of the Gauls having 
penetrated through the Praenestine territory as far 
as Pedum. The dictator established himself in a 
fortified camp, but in consequence of the murmurs 
of the soldiers, who were impatient at this inac¬ 
tivity, he at length led them to battle against the 
Gauls, whom he eventually conquered, but not 
without difficulty. He obtained a triumph in 
consequence of this victory, and dedicated in the 
Capitol a considerable quantity of gold, which was 
part of the spoils. In B. c. 355 he was one of the 
interrege 8 for holding the elections, and in the 
same year was elected consul a third time with a 
patrician colleague, M* Valerius Poplicola, in vio¬ 
lation of the Licinian law. In b. c. 353 he was 
consul a fourth time with the same colleague-as in 
his last consulship. In b. g. 351 he was interrex, 
and in the same year obtained the consulship for 
the fifth time with T. Quinctius Pennus Capito- 
linus. (Liv. vii. 2, 7, 9, 12—15, 17—19, 22.) 

PETI'LLIA or PETI'LIA GENS, plebeian. 
This name is frequently confounded with that ot 
Poetelius, as for instance by Glandorp in his Ono* 
masticon. The Petillii are first mentioned at the 
beginning of the second century b. c., and the first 
member of the gens, who obtained the consulship, 
was Q. Petillius Spurinus, b. c. 176. Under the 
republic the only cognomens of the Petillii are 
those of Capitolinus and Spurinus: a few 
persons, who are mentioned without a surname, 
are given below. On coins Catritolinus is the only 
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cognomen that occurs. The following coin of the 
Petillia gens must have been struck by a Petillius 
Capitolinus, as the reverse is nearly the same as 
the obverse of the coin figured in Vol. I. p. 605, 
and seems to have reference to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 
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PETI'LLIUS. 1,2. Q. Petillii, two tri¬ 
bunes of the plebs, b. c. 185, are said to have been 
instigated by Cato the Censor, to accuse Scipio 
Africanus the elder, of having been bribed by 
Antiochus to allow that monarch to come off too 
leniently ; but according to other authorities it was 
M. Naevius and not the Petillii who brought the 
charge. On the death of Africanus in this year, 
the Petillii brought forward a bill for making an 
inquiry respecting the persons who had received 
money from Antiochus without paying it into the 
treasury. (Liv. xxxviii. 50, 54, 56 ; comp. Gell. 
iv. 18 ; Aur. Viet, de Fir. 111. 49.) [Naevius, 
No. 4.] 

3. L. Petillius, a scriba, in whose land at 
the foot of the Janiculus, the books of Numa were 
said to have been found in b. c. 181. The books 
were subsequently taken to the city-praetor Petil¬ 
lius Spurinus. (Liv. xl. 29.) [Numa, p. 1213, a.] 

4. L. Petillius, was sent as ambassador in 
B. c. 168 with M. Perperna to the Illyrian king 
Gentiu9, and was with his colleague thrown into 
prison by that king, but was liberated shortly 
afterwards on the conquest of Gentius by the 
praetor Anicius. (Liv. xliv. 27,32 ; Appian, Mac. 
xvi. 1.) 

5. M. Petilius, a Roman eques, who carried 
on business at Syracuse, while Verres was go¬ 
vernor of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. ii. 29.) 

6. Q. Petilius, a judex at the trial of Milo. 
(Cic. pro Mil. 16.) 

PETI'LLIUS CEREA'LIS. [Cerealis.1 
PETI'LLIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

PETINES (n«T(pn$), one of the generals who 
commanded the Persian army at the passage of the 
Granicus, b. a 334. He was killed in the battle. 
(Arr. Anab. i. 12. 16.) [E. H. B.] 

PETOSI'RIS (ri€T<J<npis), an Egyptian priest 
and astrologer, who is generally named along with 
Nechepsos, an Egyptian king. The two are 
said to be the founders of astrology, and of the art 
of casting nativities. Suidas (s. v.) states that 
Petosiris wrote on the right mode of worshipping 
the gods, astrological maxims Ik rwv Upuv fiiGAtav 
(which are often referred to in connection with 
astrology), and a work on the Egyptian mysteries. 
But we may infer from a statement made by Vet- 
tius Valent, of which the substance is given by 
Marsham (Canon Ckronicus, p. 479, ed. Lips. 1676), 
that Suidas assigns to Petosiris, what others attri¬ 
bute partly to him, and partly to Nechepsos. For 
his *Opyai ov 'AorpovojuKdi', or, Vfjcpos aeArjviajiij, 
containing astrological principles for predicting the 
event of diseases, and for his other writings, 
Fabricius (BibL Gruec. vol. iv. p. 160) may be 
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consulted. And to the list given by him may 
be added a translation into Latin by Bede, of 
the astrological letter of Petosiris to Nechepsos, 
entitled, De Divinatione Mortis et Vitae. (Bed. 
Opera , vol ii. pp. 233,234, ed. Col. Agripp. 1612.) 
His name, as connected with astrology, was in 
high repute early in Greece, and in Rome, in her 
degenerate days. This we learn from the praises 
bestowed on him by Manethon (v. 10 ), who, in¬ 
deed, in the prologue to the first and fifth books of 
his Apotelesmatica , professes only to expand in 
Greek verse the prose rules of Petosiris; from Julius 
Firmicus (Mathes. iv. in praefat. &c.), who calls 
Petosiris and Nechepsos, divini illi viri atque omni 
admiratione digni; and, from the references of 
Pliny. ( H . N. i. 23, vii. 49.) But the best proof 
is the fact, that, like our own Lilly, Petosiris 
became the common name for an astrologer, as we 
find in Aristophanes, quoted by Athenaeus (iii. 
p. 114, c.), in the 46th epigram of Lucillius (Jacobs, 
Anthol. Grace, vol. iii. p. 38), whence we learn the 
quantity, and in Juvenal, vi. 580. Marsham has a 
full dissertation on Nechepsos and Petosiris, in the 
work above quoted (pp. 474—481). [W. M. G.] 

PETRAEA (Uerpala), is the name of one of the 
Oceanides, and also occurs as a surname of Scylla, 
who dwelt in or on a rock. (Hes. Theog. 357 ; 
Horn. Od. xii. 231.) [L. S.] 

PETRAEUS (rierpcuos). 1 . One of the cen¬ 
taurs who figures at the wedding of Peirithous. 
(Hes. Scut. Here. 185 ; Ov. Met. xii. 330.) 

2. A surname of Poseidon among the Thessa¬ 
lians, because he was believed to have separated 
the rocks, between which the river Peneius flows 
into the sea. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 246, with the 
Schol.) [L. S.] 

PETRAEUS (n erpaTos), a friend of Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, who was sent by that monarch 
to Sparta in b. c. 220, to receive the submission of 
the Lacedaemonians, and confirm them in their 
allegiance to Macedonia. We subsequently find 
him commanding a military force in Thessaly, 
where he successfully opposed the invasion of that 
country by the Aetolian general Dorimachus, ». c. 
218. (Polyb. iv. 24, v. 17.) [E. H. B.] 

PETREIUS. 1. Cn. Petreius, of Atina, 
was a centurion primi pili in the army of Q. Car 
tulus, b. c. 102, in the Cimbrian war, and received 
a crown on account of his preserving a legion. 
(Plin. H. N. xxii. 6 .) 

2. M. Petreius, is first mentioned in b. c. 62, 
when he served as legatus to the proconsul C. 
Antonius, in his campaign against Catiline. Both 
Cicero and Sallust speak of Petreius as a man of 
great military experience, and one who possessed 
considerable influence with the troops. He had 
previously served in the army more than thirty 
years, either as tribune, praefectus, legatus, or 
raetor ; but we know nothing of his former 
istory, nor in what year he was praetor. In 
consequence of the illness of Antonius, according 
to one statement, or his dislike to fight against his 
former friend, as others relate, the supreme com¬ 
mand of the army devolved upon Petreius on the day 
of the battle, in which Catiline perished. (Sail Cat . 
59, 60 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 39, 40; Cic. pro Sest. 
5.) The name of Petreius next occurs in B. c. 59, 
in which year he offered to go to prison with Cato, 
when Caesar, the consul, threatened the latter with 
this punishment (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 3.) In b. c.55 
Petreius was sent into Spain along with L. Afranius 
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as legatus of Pompey, to whom the provinces of the 
two Spains had been granted. On the breaking out 
of the civil war in B. a 49, Afranius and Petreius 
were in Nearer Spain at the head of so powerful an 
army, that Caesar, after obtaining possession of 
Italy, hastened to Spain to reduce those provinces. 
Afranius and Petreius, on the approach of Caesar, 
united their forces, and took up a strong position 
near the town of Ilerda (Lerida in Catalonia), on 
the right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). At first 
they were very successful, and Caesar was placed in 
great difficulties ; hut these he quickly surmounted, 
and soon reduced the enemy to such straits, that 
Afranius and Petreius were obliged to surrender. 
They were dismissed uninjured by Caesar, part of 
their troops disbanded, and the remainder incor¬ 
porated in the conqueror’s army. Petreius joined 
Pompey in Greece, and after the loss of the battle 
of Pharsalia in b. c. 48, he first fled to Patrae in 
Actinia, and subsequently passed over to Africa. 
He took an active part in the campaign in Africa 
in b. a 46. At the battle of Ruspina, fought at 
the beginning of January in this year, he was 
severely wounded ; and he was also present at the 
battle of Thapsus in the month of April, by which 
Caesar completely destroyed all the hopes of the 
Pompeian party in Africa. After the loss of the 
battle Petreius fled with Juba to Zama, and as 
the inhabitants of that town would not admit them 
within its walls, they retired to a country house of 
Juba’s, where despairing of safety they fell by 
each other's hands. The exact manner of their 
death is somewhat differently related by different 
writers. According to some accounts Juba des¬ 
patched Petreius first and then killed himself, 
while the contrary is stated by others. (Cic. ad 
Att. viii. 2 ; Caes. B. C. i. 38, 63—86 ; Hirt. B. 
Afr. 18, 19, 91, 94 ; Dion Cass. xli. 20, xlii. 13, 
xliii. 2, 8 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 42, 43, 95, 100 ; 
Lucan, iv. 4, &c. ; Veil. Pat. ii. 48, 50 ; Suet. 
Caes. 34, 75 ; Liv. Epit. 110, 114.) 

3. M. Petreius, a centurion in Caesar’s army 
in the Gallic war, who died fighting bravely at 
Gergovia, b. c. 52. (Caes. B. G. vii. 50.) 

PETRICHUS (II 4rpixos\ the author of a 
Greek poem on venomous serpents, *0 (picucd, who 
lived in or before the first century after Christ 
His poem, which is no longer extant, is quoted 
by Pliny (H. N. xx. 96, xxii. 40) and the 
scholiast on Nicander’s Thcriaca (pp. 47, 50, ed. 
Aid.). [W.A.G.] 

PETRO, T. FLA'VIUS, the ancestor of the 
emperor Vespasian, was a native of the municipium 
of Reate, and served as a centurion in Pompey’s 
army at the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 48. (Suet. 
Veep. 1.) [ V E8PA8IANU8.] 

PETROCO'RIUS or PETRICO'RDIUS 
(PAULINUS). Among the various Paulini who 
flourished in the Western Empire in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, was Paulinas, called in the MSS. Petricordius, 
which modem critics correct to Petrocorius, and 
suppose to be given him from the place of his birth, 
inferred to be Petrocorii, the modern Perigueux. 
Some modems have erroneously given to him the 
praenomen Benedictus ; an error which has arisen 
from their having regarded as a name the epithet 
“ benedictus,” “ blessed,” given to him by some 
who have confounded him with his more celebrated 
namesake, Paulinus of Nola . [Paulinus, p. 
144]. Sidonius Apollinaris (Epistol. viii. 11) 
mentions a Paulinus, an eminent rhetorician of 
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Perigueux, whom Sirmond supposed to be the 
subject of the present article, but whom the authors 
of the Hidoire Litteratre de la France consider, but 
with little reason, to be his father. Our Paulinus 
was intimate with Perpetuus, who was bishop of 
Tours from a. d. 461 to 491, and whom he calls his 
patron. It was at the desire of Perpetuus that he 
put into verse the life of St. Martin of Tours ; and 
in an epistle addressed to that prelate, he humbly 
tells him, with an amusing reference to the history 
of Balaam, that, in giving him confidence to speak, 
he had repeated the miracle of opening the mouth 
of the ass. He afterwards supplied, at the desire 
of the bishop, some verses to be inscribed on the 
walls of the new church which Perpetuus finished 
about a. d. 473 (or according to Oudin, a. d. 482), 
and to which the body of St. Martin was transferred. 
He sent with them some verses De Visitations Ne- 
poiuli sui, on occasion of the cure, supposed to be 
miraculous, which his grandson and the young lady 
to whom he was married or betrothed, had expe¬ 
rienced through the efficacy of a document, ap¬ 
parently the account of the miracles of St. Martin, 
written by the hand of the bishop. We gather 
that this poem was written when the author 
was old, from the circumstance of his having a 
grandson of marriageable age. Of the death of 
Paulinus we have no account. 

The works of Paulinus Petrocorius are :—1. De 
Vita S. Martini, a poem in hexameter verse, divided 
into six books. It has little poetical or other merit. 
The first three books are little else than a versified 
abridgement of the De Beati Martini Vita Liber 
of Sulpicius Severus ; and the fourth and fifth 
comprehend the incidents mentioned in the Dialogi 
II. et III. de Virtutibus Beati Martini of the same 
author. The sixth book comprises a description of 
the miracles which had been wrought at the tomb 
of St. Martin, under the eyes of Perpetuus, who 
had sent an account of them to Paulinus. 2. De 
Visitations Nepotuli sui, a description of the mira¬ 
culous cure of his grandson already mentioned*; 
also written in hexameter verse. 3. De Orantibus 
(an inappropriate title, which should rather be 
Orantibus simply, or Ad Orantes ), apparently a 
portion of the hexameter verses designed to be in¬ 
scribed on the walls of the new church built by 
Perpetuus. 4. Perpetuo Episcopo Epistoltti - This 
letter was sent to Perpetuus, with the verse! De 
Visitatione and De Orantibus. The works of 
Paulinus Petrocorius were first printed by Fran- 
ciscus Juretus, Paris, 1585. Some writers have 
spoken, but without foundation, of an earlier edition 
printed at Dijon: Juretus ascribed the workB to 
Paulinus of Nola, an error which is as ancient as 
the time of Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus of 
Poictiers, by whom it was shared. After the first 
publication of the works they were inserted in 
several collections of the Christian poets, and in 
some editions (e. g. Paris, 1575,1589, and Cologne, 
1618) of the Bibliotheca Patrum , generally, how¬ 
ever, under the name of Paulinus of Nola. In the 
Lyon edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum, fol. 1677, 
vol. vi. p. 297, &c., they are ascribed to their right 
author. They were again published by Christianus 
Daumius, 8 vo. Leipzig, 1686, with ample notes of 
Juretus, Barthius, Gronovius, and Daumius. To 
the works of our Paulinus were subjoined in this 
edition, the Eucharisticon pf Paulinas the Penitent, 
or Paulinus of Pella [Paulinus], and the poem 
on Jonah and the Ninevites, ascribed to Ter- 
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tullian. (Histoire Littiraire de la France , vol. ii. 
p. 469, Slc. } Cave, Hist . Litt ad ran, 461, vol. i. 
p* 449 , foL Oxon. 1740—1743 ; Fabric. Biblioth. 
Mediae et Infimae LaRnitat vol. v. p. 206, ed. 
Mansi; Tillemont, Mimoires, voL xvi p. 404 ; 
Oudin, De Scriptoribus et Scriptis Eocles, vol i. 
col. 1288—1289.) [J. C. M.] 

PETRON (II irpwv), called also Petronas [Pe- 
tronas], a Greek physician, bom in the island of 
Aegina (SchoL in Horn. II . xi. 624, ed. Bekker), 
who lived later than Hippocrates, and before Hero- 
philus and Erasistratus (Cels. De Med . iii. 9, p. 
49 ), and therefore probably about the middle of the 
fourth century b. c. He appears to have written a 
work on pharmacy (Galen, De Compos, Medicam. 
sec. Gen . iii. 9, vol. xiii. p. 642) ; but he was most 
notorious for his treatment of patients suffering 
under acute fever. In these cases he seems to 
have been commonly supposed to have given his 
patients plenty of wine and meat during the con¬ 
tinuance of the fever (Galen, De Opt Sect, c. 14. 
vol. i. p. 144, Comment in Hippocr, u De Viet. 
Rat in Morb. A cut.” i. 12, 16, vol. xv. pp. 436, 
437 , 451), but perhaps this accusation was hardly 
correct, as Celsus (l. c.) says he did not adopt 
this diet till after the violence of the fever had sub¬ 
sided. [W.A.G.] 

PETRO'NAS (nerpwvas),theAlexandrian form 
of the name Jlirpcoy, (See W. Dindorf, in H. 
Steph^/fos. Crr„ed.Paris.) [Petron.] [W.A.G.] 

PETRO'NIA, the daughter of a man of consular 
rank, was first the wife of Vitellius, and subse¬ 
quently of Dolabella. On the accession of Vitellius 
to the empire, A. d. 69, her husband Dolabella was 
put to death by his orders. She had a son by 
Vitellius named Petronianus, who was blind of 
one eye, and whom his father put to death. (Tac. 
Hint. ii. 64 ; Suet. Vitell. 6 .) The Ser. Cornelius 
Dolabella Petronianus, who was consul a. d. 86, 
in the reign of Domitian, may likewise have been 
a son of Petronia by her second husband. 

PETRO'NIA GENS, plebeian, laid claim to 
high antiquity, since a Petronius Sabinus is said 
to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
[Petronius, No. 1.] The coins struck by Pe¬ 
tronius Turpilianus, who was one of the triumvirs 
of the mint in the reign of Augustus, likewise 
contain reference to the real or supposed Sabine 
origin of the gens. [Turpilianus.] But during 
the time of the republic scarcely any one of this 
name is mentioned. Under the empire, however, 
the name frequently occurs both in writers and in 
inscriptions writh various cognomens ; many of the 
Petronii obtained the consular dignity, and one of 
them, Petronius Maximus, was eventually raised 
to the imperial purple in A. D. 455. The name, 
however, is best known from the celebrated writer 
spoken of below. 

PETRONIA'NUS. [Petronia.] 
PETRO'NIUS. 1 . Petronius Sabinus, is said 
to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, 
and to have obtained from M. Tullius or M. Ati- 
lius, as Dionysius calls him, the Sibylline books in 
order to take a $opy of them. (Val Max. i. 1. 
§ 13 ; Dionys. iv. 62 .) 

2 . C. Petronius, sent as legate with L. Appu- 
leius, in b. c. 156, to examine into the state of 
affairs bet ween Attalus and Prusias. (Polvb. 

26.) v J 

3. M. Petronius Passer, mentioned by 
Varro. (R. R, fit 2. § 2). 
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4. Petronius, a tribune of the soldiers, served 
in the army of Crassus, in his expedition against 
the Parthians, b. c. 55, and was with Crassus when 
the latter was killed. (Plut. Crass. 30, 31.) 

5. Petronius, had taken part in the con¬ 
spiracy against Caesar's life, and was subsequently 
put to death by Antony in Asia. (Appian, B. C, 
v. 4.) 

6. C. Petronius, succeeded Aelius Gallus in 
the government of Egypt, carried on war in B. c. 22 
against the Aethiopians, who had invaded Egypt 
under their queen Candace. Petronius not only 
drove back the Aethiopians, but took many of 
their principal towns. The details of the war are 
given under Candace (Dion Cass. liv. 5 ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 820). Petronius was a friend of Herod, 
and sent com to Judaea when the latter country 
was visited by a famine. (Joseph. Ant, xv. 9. 
§ 2 .) 

7. P. Petronius, is twice mentioned by Tacitus 
as a distinguished person in the reign of Tiberius 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 49, vi. 45). He may have been 
the same as the following Petronius, or perhaps his 
father. 

8. P. Petronius, was sent by Caligula to 
Syria, as the successor of Vitellius, with orders to 
erect the statue of that emperor in the temple at 
Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant xviii. 9. § 2, B.J. ii. 10). 
This Petronius is also mentioned as having been 
the legate of Claudius. (Senec. de Morte Claudii.) 

9. C. Petronius, who put an end to his own* 
life in the reign of Nero, is supposed by many to 
have been the author of the Satyricon* and is spoken 
of below. 

10. Petronius Turpilianus, [Turpilia¬ 
nus.] 

11. Petronius Priscus. [Priscus.] 

12. Petronius Secundus. [Secundus.] 

13. Petronius Maximus, the emperor. [Maxi¬ 
mus.] 

C. PETRO'NIUS, is described by Tacitus 
( Ann. xvi. 18, 19) as the most accomplished 
voluptuary at the court of Nero. His days were 
passed in slumber, his nights in visiting and 
revelry. But he was no vulgar spendthrift, no 
dull besotted debauchee. An air of refinement 
pervaded all his extravagancies ; with him luxury 
was a serious study, and he became a proficient in 
the science. The careless, graceful ease, assuming 
almost the guise of simplicity, which distinguished 
all his words and actions, was the delight of the 
fashionable world; he gained, by polished and 
ingenious folly, an amount of fame which others 
often fail to achieve by a long career of laborious 
virtue. At one time he proved himself capable of 
better things. Having been appointed governor 
(proconsul) of Bithynia, and subsequently elevated 
to the consulship, his official duties were dis¬ 
charged with energy and discretion. Relapsing, 
however, into his ancient habits, he was admitted 
among the few chosen companions of the prince, 
and was regarded as director-in-chief of the 
imperial pleasures, the judge whose decision upon 
the merits of anv proposed scheme of enjoyment 
was held as final (Neroni assumtus est rlegantiab 
arbiter, dum nihil amoenum et molle aMuentia 
putat , nisi quod ei Petronius approbavisset). The 
influence thus acquired excited the jealous sus¬ 
picions of Tigellinus: Petronius was accused of 
having been privy to the treason of Scaerinus - a 
slave was suborned to lodge an information, and 

p 4 
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the whole of his household was arrested. Believ¬ 
ing that destruction was inevitable, and impatient 
of delay or suspense, he resolved to die as he had 
lived, and to excite admiration by the frivolous 
eccentricity of his end. Having caused his veins 
to be opened, he from time to time arrested the 
flow of blood by the application of bandages. 
During the intervals he conversed with his friends, 
not upon the solemn themes which the occasion 
might have suggested, but upon the news and light 
gossip of the day ; he bestowed rewards upon some 
of his slaves, and ordered others to be scourged: 
he lay down to sleep, and even showed himself in 
the public streets of Cumae, where these events took 
place; so that at last, when he sunk; from exhaustion, 
his death (a. n. 66)* although compulsory, appeared 
to be the result of natural and gradual decay. He 
is said to have despatched in his last moments a 
sealed document to the prince, taunting him with 
his brutal excesses (Jlagitia Principis ****** 
perscripsit atque obsignata misit Neroni), and to 
have broken in pieces a murrhine vessel of vast 
price, in order that it might not fall into the 
hands of the tyrant. This last anecdote ha9 been 
recorded by Pliny {H, N. xxxvii. 2), who, as well 
as Plutarch (De Adulat. et Amicit Discrim, p. 60), 
give to the person in question the name of Titus 
Petronius. We find it generally assumed that he 
belonged to the equestrian order, but the words of 
Tacitus {Ann. xvi. 17) would lead to an opposite 
inference, “ Paucos quippe intra dies eodem agmine 
Annaeus Mella, Cerealis Anicius, Rufius Crispinus 
ac C. Petronius cecidere. Mella et Crispinus 
Equites Romani dignitate senatoria.” Now, since 
Petronius, in virtue of having been consul, must 
have enjoyed the dignitas senatorial the above sen¬ 
tence seems to imply that Mella and Crispinus 
alone of the individuals mentioned were Equites 
Romani. 

A very singular production consisting of a prose 
narrative interspersed with numerous pieces of 
poetry, and thus resembling in form the Varronian 
Satire, has come down to us in a sadly mutilated 
state. In the oldest MSS. and the earliest editions 
it bears the title Petronii Arbitri Satyricon , and, as 
it now exists, is composed of a series of fragments, 
the continuity of the piece being frequently inter¬ 
rupted by blanks, and the whole forming but a very 
small portion of the original, which, when entire, 
contained at least sixteen books, and probably 
many more. It is a sort of comic romance, in 
which the adventures of a certain Encolpius and 
his companions in the south of Italy, chiefly in 
Naples or its environs, are made a vehicle for ex¬ 
posing the false taste which prevailed upon all 
matters connected with literature and the fine arts, 
and for holding up to ridicule and detestation the 
folly, luxury, impurity, and dishonesty of all 
classes of the community in the age and country in 
which the scene is laid. A great variety of cha¬ 
racters connected for the most part with the lower 
ranks of life are brought upon the stage, and sup¬ 
port their parts with the greatest liveliness and 
dramatic propriety, while every page overflows 
with ironical wit and broad humour. Unfortunately 
the vices of the personages introduced are 
depicted with such minute fidelity that we are 
perpetually disgusted by the coarseness and ob¬ 
scenity of the descriptions. Indeed, if we can 
believe that such a book was ever widely circulated 
and generally admired, that feet alone would afford 
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the most convincing proof of the pollution of the 
epoch to which it belongs. Without feeling any 
inclination to pass too severe a sentence on the col¬ 
lector of so much garbage, the most expansive 
charity will not permit us to join with Burmann 
in regarding him as a very holy man (drum sano 
tissimum ), a model of all the austere virtues of the 
olden time, who filled with pious horror on behold¬ 
ing the monstrous corruption of his contemporaries, 
was irresistibly impelled to arreBt, if possible, the 
rapid progress of their degradation by holding rip 
the crimes which they practised to view in all the 
loathsomeness of their native deformity. 

The longest and most important section is gene¬ 
rally known as the Supper of Trimalchio y present¬ 
ing us with a detailed and very amusing account 
of a fantastic banquet, such as the most luxurious 
and extravagant gourmands of the empire were 
wont to exhibit on their tables. Next in interest 
is the well-known tale of the Ephesian Matron, 
which here appears for the first time among the 
popular fictions of the Western world, although 
current from a very early period in the remote re¬ 
gions of the East. In the middle ages it was cir¬ 
culated in the “ Seven Wise Masters,” the oldest 
collection of Oriental stories, and has been intro¬ 
duced by Jeremy Taylor into his “ Holy Dying,” 
in the chapter “ On the Contingencies of Death, 
&c.” The longest of the effusions in verse is a 
descriptive poem on the Civil Wars, extending to 
295 hexameter lines, affording a good example of 
that declamatory tone of which the Pharsalia is 
the type. We have also sixty-five iambic trime¬ 
ters, depicting the capture of Troy {Troiae Halosis\ 
and besides these several shorter morsels are inter¬ 
spersed replete with grace and beauty. 

A great number of conflicting opinions have been 
formed by scholars with regard to the author of 
the Satyricon. Many have confidently maintained 
that he must be identified with the Caius (or 
Titus) Petronius, of whose career we have given a 
sketch above, and this view of the question, after 
having been to a certain extent abandoned, has 
been revived and supported with great earnestness 
and learning by Studer in the Rkeinisches Museum. 
By Ignarra he is supposed to be the Petronius 
Turpilianus who was consul A. d. 61. [Turpi- 
LIANU8.] Hadrianus Valesius places him under 
the Antonines ; his brother Henricus Valesius 
and Sambucus under Oallienus. Niebuhr, led 
away by ingenious but most fanciful inference* 
derived from a metrical epitaph, discovered in the 
vicinity of Naples, imagines that he lived under 
Alexander Severus ; Statilius would bring him 
down as low as the age of Constantine the Great; 
while Burmann holds that he flourished under Ti¬ 
berius, Caius, and Claudius, and thinks it probable 
that he may have seen the laBt days of Augustus. 
The greater number of these hypotheses are nfere 
flimsy conjectures, unsupported by any thin£‘ that 
deserves to be called evidence, and altogether un¬ 
worthy of serious examination or discussion ; but 
the first, although too often ignorantly assumed as 
a self-evident and unquestionable feet, is deserving 
of some attention, both because' h has been more 
widely adopted than any of the others, and because 
it appeals with confidence to an array of proofs 
both external and internal, which may be reduced 
to the following propositions 

1 • We can trace the origin of the name Arbiter 
to the expression M elegantiae arbiter,” in Tacitus. 
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2. When the historian states that Petronius in his 
dying moments despatched a writing to Nero ex¬ 
posing the infamy of the emperor’s life, he evi¬ 
dently refers to the work of which we now possess 
the fragments. 3. Nero and his minions are held 
up to scorn under the guise of Trimalchio and his 
retainers. 4. The language bears the stamp of the 
best age of Latinity, and cannot have proceeded 
from any writer of the second or third century. 
Upon these we may observe 

1. Tacitus certainly does not use Arbiter as a 
proper name, but merely as the term best suited to 
express the meaning he wished to convey, while 
Pliny and Plutarch who speak of the same Petro¬ 
nius, give no hint that he was distinguished by any 
6uch designation. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that although the name of Petronius is by 
no means uncommon in the annals of the empire, 
the cognomen of Arbiter is never found attached to 
it in inscriptions or in documents of any descrip¬ 
tion, which renders it probable that the word may 
be regarded as a title or epithet introduced by some 
grammarian or copyist for the purpose of marking 
out the individual described by Tacitus, and sepa¬ 
rating the author of the Satyricon from all other 
Petronii. 2. Tacitus, to whom alone we are in¬ 
debted for precise information regarding the Petro¬ 
nius put to death by Nero, says not one word of 
his having possessed any talent for literature ; and 
with respect to the sentence quoted above, upon 
which so much stress has been laid, no one who 
reads it with care, and without being wedded to a 
preconceived opinion, can for a moment believe 
that the words denote any thing except a short 
epistle filled with direct reproaches, composed al¬ 
most in the agonies of death to satisfy a craving 
for revenge. Indeed it is difficult to understand 
how expressions so little ambiguous could have 
been interpreted by any scholar to signify an ela¬ 
borate and a voluminous work of fiction. 3. The 
idea that Nero is shadowed forth under the form 
of Trimalchio is absolutely preposterous. Trimal¬ 
chio is in reality the representative of a class of 
persons who existed in considerable numbers after 
the downfal of the republic. He is depicted as a 
freedman of overgrown wealth, far advanced in 
years, inflated with vulgar purse-pride and osten¬ 
tation, coarse in manners and conversation, unedu¬ 
cated and ignorant, but eager to display an imper¬ 
fect smattering of ill-digested learning, and thus 
constantly rendering himself ridiculous by innume¬ 
rable blunders, ruled by a clever bustling wife, who 
had acquired complete dominion over him by 
studying his weaknesses, greedy of flattery, in¬ 
clined to be overbearing and tyrannical, but not 
devoid of a sort of rough good-nature—a series of 
characteristics in which it is certainly impossible to 
discern one trace of Nero. The notion of Burmann 
that Claudius was the prototype of Trimalchio, 
although not so glaringly absurd, is equally un¬ 
tenable. 4. The assertion regarding the language 
is frequently met by a flat contradiction, and 
Reinesius has gone so far as to stigmatise it as a 
farrago of Grecisms, Gallicisms, Hebraicisms, and 
barbarous idioms, such as we might expect to find 
in the worst writers of the worst period. This 
critic, however, and those who have embraced his 
sentiments appear to have contemplated the sub¬ 
ject from a false point of view. In addition to the 
corruptions in the text which are so numerous and 
hopeless as to render whole sentences unin telligible^ 
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there ore doubtless a multitude of strange words 
and of phrases not elsewhere to be found ; but this 
circumstance need excite no surprise when we re¬ 
member the various topics which fall under discus¬ 
sion, and the singular personages grouped together 
on the scene. The most remarkable and startling 
peculiarities may be considered as the phraseology 
appropriate to the characters by whom they are 
uttered, the language of ordinary conversation, the 
familiar slang in every-day use among the hybrid 
population of Campania, closely resembling, in all 
probability, the dialect of the Atellan farces. On 
the other hand, wherever the author may be 
supposed to be speaking in his own person, we are 
deeply impressed by the extreme felicity of the 
style, which, far from bearing marks of decrepitude 
or decay, is redolent of spirit, elasticity, and vigo¬ 
rous freshness. 

Our author is twice quoted by Terentianus 
Maurus, once under the name of Arbiter , and once 
as Petronius; and if it were certain, as some have 
insisted, that Terentianus was contemporary with 
Domitian, one portion of the problem before us 
might be regarded as solved, but, unfortunately, 
the age of the grammarian is as much a matter of 
controversy as that of the novelist. Again, a very 
close resemblance has been detected between cer¬ 
tain expressions in Martial and Statius, and three 
passages in the Satyricon. Two of these, it is 
true, are not found in the extant copies, but are 
adduced incidentally by St. Jerome and Fulgentius; 
but even if we admit that there is no mistake or 
confusion in regard to these citations, we can form 
no conclusion from such a fact, for it is impossible 
to demonstrate whether Petronius copied from 
Martial and Statius, or Martial and Statius from 
Petronius, or whether they may not have borrowed 
from common sources without reference to each 
other. (Petron. Satyr. 119; Mart. xiii. 62; 
Hieron. Ep. cxxx. c. 19 ; Mart ii. 12; Fulgent. 
Mythol. v.; Stat. Theb. iii. 661.) In like manner 
the testimonies of Macrobius ( Somn . Sup. i. 2), 
Servius (Ad Virg. Aen. xii.), Lydus (De Magist . 
i. 41), Priscian, Diomedes, Victorious, Isidorus, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. xxiii. 155), lead 
to no result. The latter, indeed, when enumerat¬ 
ing some of the brightest lights of Roman litera¬ 
ture, places “Arbiter” immediately before Ovid, 
the Senecas, and Martial; but it is evident that 
he does not adopt any 6ort of chronological order, 
for Tacitus in his list takes precedence of the 
above, and at the commencement of his catalogue 
Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Terence, Plautus, and Varro 
follow in succession. Upon this passage, which 
is very obscurely worded, rests the assertion, ad¬ 
mitted without comment by many of the historians 
of Latin literature, that Petronius was a native 
of Marseilles. 

If we sift with impartiality the whole of the 
evidence produced, and analyse with care the 
pleadings of the contending parties, we shall fee 1 
disposed to decide that, while upon the one hand 
there are no proofs nor even probabilities which 
can justify us in pronouncing that the author of 
the Satyricon is the same person with the Petro¬ 
nius of Tacitus, so on the other hand there is 
good reason to believe that the miscellany in ques¬ 
tion belongs to the first century,, or that, at all 
events, it is not later than the reign of Hadrian, 
although we cannot pretend to fix a narrower 
limit, nor to hazard a conjecture as to the indi- 
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vidual by whom it was composed. In addition to 
the considerations already indicated, which support 
this view of the question, it will be observed that 
the lamentations over the decline of correct taste in 
eloquence, poetry, and the fine arts, and the invec¬ 
tives against the destructive influence exercised 
upon the minds of the young by the system of 
education then in fashion, and especially by the 
teachers of declamation, could proceed only from 
one who had witnessed the introduction, or at 
least the full development of that system, and 
would have been completely out of place at an 
epoch when the vices here exposed had become 
sanctioned by universal practice, and had long 
ceased to excite animadversion or suspicion. Many 
attempts have been made to account for the 
strangely mutilated condition in which the piece 
has been transmitted to modem times. It has 
been suggested by some that the blanks were 
caused by the scruples of piouB transcribers, who 
omitted those parts which were most licentious ; 
while others have not hesitated to declare their 
conviction that the worst passages were studiously 
selected. Without meaning to advocate this last 
hypothesis—and we can scarcely conceive that 
Burmann was in earnest when he propounded it— 
it is clear that the first explanation is altogether 
unsatisfactory, for it appears to be impossible that 
what was passed over could have been more 
offensive than much of what was retained. Ac¬ 
cording to another theory, what we now possess 
must be regarded as striking and favourite ex¬ 
tracts, copied out into the common-place book of 
some scholar in the middle ages ; a supposition ap¬ 
plicable to the Supper of Trimalchio and the longer 
poetical essays, but which fails for the numerous 
short and abrupt fragments breaking off in the 
middle of a sentence. The most simple solution of 
the difficulty seems to be the true one. The ex¬ 
isting MSS. proceeded, in all likelihood, from two 
or three archetypes which may have been so much 
damaged by neglect, that large portions were ren¬ 
dered illegible, while whole leaves and sections 
may have been tom out or otherwise destroyed. 

The Editio Princeps of the fragments of Petro- 
nius was printed at Venice, by Bernardinus de 
Vitalibus, 4to. 1499 ; and the second at Leipzig, 
by Jacobus Thanner, in 1500 ; but these editions, 
and those which followed for upwards of a hundred 
and fifty years, exhibited much less than we now 
possess. For, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, an individual who assumed the designa¬ 
tion of Martinus Statilius, although his real name 
was Petrus Petitus, found a MS. at Traun in 
Dalmatia, containing, nearly entire, the Supper of 
Trimalchio, which was wanting in all former 
copies. This was published separately at Padua, 
in a very incorrect state (8vo. 1664), without the 
knowledge of the discoverer, again by Petitus him¬ 
self (8vo. Paris, 1664), and immediately gave rise 
to a fierce controversy, in which the most learned 
men of that day took a share, one party receiving 
it without suspicion as a genuine relic of anti¬ 
quity, while their opponents with great vehemence 
contended that it was spurious. The strife was 
not quelled until the year 1669, when the MS. 
was despatched from the library of the proprietor, 
Nicolaus Cippius, at Traun, to Rome, where, 
having' been narrowly scrutinised by the most 
competent judges, it was finally pronounced to be 
at least three hundred years old, and, since no j 
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forgery of such a nature could have been executed at 
that epoch, the sceptics were compelled reluctantly 
to admit that their doubts were ill founded. The 
title of the Codex, commonly known as the Code* 
Traguriensis, was Petronii Arbitri Satyri Frag- 
menta ex libro quinto dedmo et mdo dedmo, and 
then follow the words “Num alio genere furi- 
arum,” &c. Stimulated, it would appear, by the 
interest excited during the progress of this discus¬ 
sion, and by the favour with which the new ac¬ 
quisition was now universally regarded, a certain 
Francis Nodot published at Rotterdam (12mo. 
1693) what professed to be the Satyricon of Pe- 
tronius complete, taken, it was said, from a MS. 
found at Belgrade when that city was captured in 
1688, a MS. which Nodot declared had been pre¬ 
sented to him by a Frenchman high in the im¬ 
perial service. The fate of this volume was soon 
decided. The imposture was so palpable that 
few could be found to advocate the pretensions 
put forth on its behalf, and it was soon given 
up by all It is sometimes, however, printed 
along with the genuine text, but in a different 
type, so as to prevent the possibility of mis¬ 
take. Besides this, a pretended fragment, said 
to have been obtained from the monastery of St. 
Gall, was printed in 1800, with notes and a 
French translation by Lallexnand, but it seems to 
have deceived nobody. 

The best edition which has yet appeared, which 
is so comprehensive as entirely to supersede all its 
predecessors, is that of Petrus Burmannus, 4to. 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1709; and again much enlarged 
and improved, 2 vol 4to. Amst. 1743. It em¬ 
braces a vast mass of annotations, prolegomena and 
dissertations, collected from the writings of dif¬ 
ferent critics. Those who may prefer an impres¬ 
sion of more moderate size, will find the edition of 
Antonius, 8vo. Lips. 1781, correct and service¬ 
able. 

We find in the Latin Anthology, and subjoined 
to all the larger editions of the Satyricon, a num¬ 
ber of short poems bearing the name of Petronius. 
These have been collected from a great variety of 
different sources, and are the work of many different 
hands, it being very doubtful whether any of them 
ought to be ascribed to Petronius Arbiter. 

(The numerous biographies, dissertations, &c. 
by Sambucus, Gyraldus, Goldastus, Solichius, 
Gonsalius de Salas, Valesius, &c., collected in the 
edition of Burmann. Among more modem autho¬ 
rities, we may specify Cataldo Janelli, Codex Pe- 
rottin. Neapol. 1811, vol. ii. p. cxxiii.; Dunlop, 
History of Fiction, cap. ii.; Niebuhr, Klein. His- 
torisch. Schrift. vol. i. p. 337, and Lectures edited 
by Schmitz, vol. ii. p. 325 ; Orelli, Corpus Inscrip. 
Lot. No. 1175; Weichert, Poetarum Lat. Fetiq. 
p. 440 ; Meyer, Antholog. Lat. voL i. p. lxxiii.; 
Wellauer, in Jahn’s Jahrbb. Suppl. Band, x. 
p. 194 ; and especially Studer, in Fhdnisches 
Museum , Neue Folge, vol. ii. 1. p. 50, ii. 2. p. 
202, and Ritter, in the same work, vol. ii 4. p. 
561.) [W. R.] 

PETRO'NIUS (Usrpdvm), a writer on phar¬ 
macy, who lived probably in the beginning of the 
first century after Christ, as he is mentioned by 
Dioscorides {De Mater. Med. praef. vol.i. p.2), who 
classes him among the later authors (comp. St 
Epiphan. Adv. Haeres. i. 1. § 3, p. 3, ed. Colon. 1682). 
Fabricius {Bill. Or. vol. xiii. p. 361, ed. vet) 
supposes his name to have been Petronius Niger 
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[Niger], but this is uncertain, and in the latest 
edition of Dioscorides (/. c.), where the words teal 
N udiparot Hal Tltrpdvtos Jitytp re Hal Aiodoros 
occur, a comma is placed between n erpctvtot and 
Niyep, In Pliny (H. N. xx. 32), he is called 
Petronius Diodotus , but probably the text is not 
quite sound [Diodotus]. He is mentioned by 
Galen (De Compos. Medioam. see. Gen. ii. 5, vol. 
xiii. p. 502), where the words Utrpdvtos Movtray 
occur, which has made some persons consider Pe¬ 
tronius Musa to be one and the same individual, 
and others conjecture that instead of lUrpwvios, we 
should read *Avt t&nos : probably, however, it is only 
necessary to insert a icol or a comma between the 
words. One of his medicines is quoted by Galen 
(Ibid. v. 11. p. 831). (See Fabric. Bill. Gr. 1. c.) 

The name of M. Petronius Herat, a physician, 
occurs in an ancient Latin inscription preserved by 
Gniter. [W. A. G.] 

L. PETROSI'DIUS, a standard-bearer (aqui- 
lifer ), died fighting bravely, when Titurius Sabi- 
nus and Aurunculeius Cotta were destroyed with 
their troops, by Ambiorix, B. c. 54. (Caes. B. G. 
v. 37.) 

PETRUS, Latin emperor of Constantinople, 
belonged to that branch of the Courtenay family 
which was descended from the kings of France. 
He was chosen to succeed the emperor Henry in 
1217, being then in France, where he held the 
dignity of count of Auxerre. While traversing 
Epeirus with an army on his way to Constanti¬ 
nople, he was made a prisoner by Theodore, despot 
of Epeirus, and died in captivity in 1219, having 
never sat on the throne. We consequently dis¬ 
miss him, and only mention that his successor was 
his second son, Robert. [W. P.] 

PETRUS (Flrrpoy), literary and ecclesiastical. 
1. Of Alexandria (1). Petrus or Peter, the 
first of that name in the list of the bishops of 
Alexandria, succeeded Theonas in that see some¬ 
time between Easter and the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, a. d. 300, according to Tillemont's calculation; 
and exercised his episcopal functions more than 
eleven (Eusebius says for twelve) years. Of the 
time and place of his birth we have no account. 
Cave considers that he was probably born at Alex¬ 
andria, and that he was there “ trained alike to 
virtue and to sacred literature by his predecessor 
Theonas ; * but we do not know that these state¬ 
ments are more than inferences from his being 
chosen to succeed Theonas. He had not occupied 
the see quite three years when the persecution com¬ 
menced by the emperor Diocletian [Diocleti anus] 
and continued by his successors, broke out a. d. 
304. During its long continuance Peter was obliged 
to flee from one hiding-place to another. The 
monk Ammonius (De Coeds SS. Patrum in Monte 
Syna et in Solitudme Raiihu , apud Valesium, Not 
ad Euseb. H. E. vii. 32) attests this ; and Peter 
himself, if confidence may be placed in a discourse 
said to have been delivered by him in prison, and 
given in certain Ada Petri Alewandrini (apud 
Valesium, ibid.) states that he found shelter at 
different times in Mesopotamia, in Phoenicia, in Pa¬ 
lestine, and in various islands $ but if these A eta 
are the same that were published by Comb^fis 
in his SelectiMartyrum Triumphs, 8vo. Paris, 1660, 
their authority is materially lessened by the inter¬ 
polations of Symeon Metaphrastes* Cave conjec¬ 
tures that he was imprisoned during the reign of Dio¬ 
cletian or Maximian Galerius [Maximjan us II.J, 
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and if there is truth in the.acconnt given by Epi- 
phanius ( Haerm. Ixviii. 1—5) of the origin of the 
schism in the Egyptian churches, occasioned by 
Meletius of Lycopolis [Meletius, literary and 
ecclesiastical, No. 3], the conjecture is probably 
correct ; and if so, Peter must have obtained his 
release, as this imprisonment must have been ante¬ 
cedent to the deposition of Meletius by Petrus, 
and the commencement of the Meletian schism. In 
the ninth year of the persecution Peter was, sud¬ 
denly and contrary to all expectation, again ar¬ 
rested and was beheaded, by order of Maximin Daza 
[Maximinus II.], without any distinct charge 
being brought against him. Eusebius speaks with 
the highest admiration of his piety and his attain¬ 
ments in sacred literature, and he is revered as a 
saint and martyr both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches. His martyrdom is placed by an ancient 
Oriental chronicle of the bishops of Alexandria, 
translated by Abraham Echellensis (Paris, 1651), 
on the 29th of the month Athur or Athyr, which 
corresponds sometimes to the 25th, and sometimes 
to the 26th November. His memory is now cele¬ 
brated by the Latin and Greek Churches on the 
26th, except in Russia, where the more ancient 
computation, which placed it on the 25th, is still 
followed. An account of the martyrdom (Acta 
Martyrii) of Peter, in the Latin version of Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius, is given by Surius, De Pro- 
batis Sanctorum Vitis, a. d. 25 Nov.; and the Greek 
Acta of Symeon Metaphrastes are given, with a 
Latin version, in the Sdecti Martyrum Triumphs of 
Comb£fis already cited. 

Peter wrote several works, of which there are 
very scanty remains. 1. Ileal psrayolas \6yos, 
Sermo de Poenitentia. 2. Aoyos sis t 6 n &ax a i 
Sermo in Sanctum Pascha. These discourses are 
not extant in their original form, but fifteen canons 
relating to the lapsi, or those who in time of per¬ 
secution had fallen away, fourteen of them from 
the Sermo de Poenitentia , the fifteenth from the 
Sermo in Sandum Pascha , are contained in all the 
Canonum Collectiones. They were published in a 
Latin version in the Micropresbyticon, Basel, 1550 ; 
in the Orthodoxographa of Heroldus, Basel, 1555, 
and of Grynaeus, Basel, 1569 ; in the first and 
second editions of De la Bigne’s Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, Paris, 1575 and 1589, and in the Cologne 
edition, 1618. They are given also in the Concilia. 
In the edition of Labbe (vol. i. col. 955) and in 
that of Hardouin (voL i. col. 225) they are given 
in Greek with a Latin version, but without notes * 
but in the 2vyo8uc6y, sive Pandectae Canonum of 
Bishop Beveridge (vol. ilp. 8, fol. Oxon. 1672) 
they are accompanied by the notes of JoanneB Zo- 
naras and Theodorus Balsamon. They are entitled 
Too fiOKaplov dpxtSTricrKSirov *A\e£av8ptlas Tlirpou 
Kcd paprvpos navives ivupepSpsyoi iv rf irspl pe- 
ravoid! at Wov \6yy, Beats Petri Archiepiscopi Alea- 
andrini et Martyris Canones qui feruntur in Sermone 
ejus de Poenitentia. It is only in some MSS. and 
editions that the separate source of the fifteenth 
canon is pointed out. A passage from the Sermo 
in Sanctum Pascha , or from some other work of 
Peter's on the same subject, is given in the 
Diatriba de Paschate prefixed to the Chronicon 
Alesoandrinum s. Paschate, and published separately 
in the Uranologion of Petavius, fol. Paris, 1630, 
p. 396, &c. As the Diatriba is mutilated, and the 
extract from Peter forms its present commencement, 
it was hastily inferred by some critics that the 
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DicUriba itself was thp work of Peter, the title of 
the citation being considered as applying to the 
whole treatise ; but Cave and others nave observed 
that the Diatriba was written not before the latter 
part of the sixth century. A Vatican MS. from 
which the text of the Bonn edition of the Chronicon 
is taken, describes the work of Peter from which 
the citation is taken, as addressed Tpiueyrlqt rtyi, 
Cuidam Trioentio . 3. Tlepl s &i€\toy, Liber 

de Divinitate s. Deitate. There is a citation from 
this treatise in the Ada ConcUii Ephesini; it occurs 
in the Actio prima , and a part of it is again cited 
in the De/ensio Cyrilli which is given in the sequel 
(pars iii. c. 2) of the Ada. Three citations in 
Latin, one of them a version of the passage in the 
De/ensio Cyrilli , are given in the Acta Concilii 
Chalcedon. Actio prima. (Concilia , vol. iii. col. 
508, 836, vol. iv. col. 286, ed. Labbe, vol. i. col. 
1399, vol. ii. col. 241, ed. Hardouin.) 4. Ilepl rrjs 
ivitiriplas rod Xpitrrov , Homilia de Adventu 
Salvatoris s. Christi. A short citation from this 
occurs in the Latin version of the work of Leontius 
of Byzantium [Leontius, literary, No. 5], Contra 
Nestorianos et Eutychianos , lib. i. (apud Galland. 
BiUioth . Patrum , vol. xii. p. 669). A fragment 
in the original is given in a part of the Greek text 
of Leontius published by Mai in his Scriptorum 
Vet. Nova Collectio , vol. vii. p. 134, 4to. Romae, 
1833. 5, 6. Two fragments, one described, tie 

rod irpdrov A 6yov "nepl rod pyjbi irpoxrrdpxsty 
rijy 'poxfiv, /u,r)8e dpapr-^araffav rodro fis r6 
aoS/ua 0\rj0i}yai, Ex primo Sermonc , de eo quod nec 
praeexstitit Anima, nec cum pcccasset propierca 
in Corpus missa est , the other as, Ik rrjs pva- 
rayarylas inoi^jaro npds rJ\v Ikk\t](tUv, 
plWoiV r6v rod paprvplov crri<pavov dyaSe'xeo'flai, 
Ex Mystagogia quam fecit ad Ecclesiam cum 
Martyrii Coronam suscepturus esset , are cited by 
the emperor Justinian, in his Epistola (s. Tradatus ) 
ad Mennam CPoliianum adversus Origenem , given 
in the Ada Concilia CPolitanill. s. Occumenici V. 

(Concilia, vol. v. col. 652, ed. Labbe, vol. iii. col. 
256, 257, ed. Hardouin.) Another fragment of 
the same discourse is contained in the compilation 
Leontii et Joannis Rerum Sacrarum Lib. II. pub¬ 
lished by Mai in the above cited Collectio , vol. vii. 
p. 85. 7. Epistola S. Petri Episcopi ad Ecdesiam 
Alexandrinam, noticing Borne irregular proceedings 
of the schismatic Meletius. This letter, which is 
very short,* was published in a Latin version by 
Scipio MafFei, in the third volume of his Obser- 
vaziono Letterarie (6 vols. 12mo. Veronae 1737— 
1740). 8. AtbaaricaKla, Dodnna. A fragment of 

this work is cited by Leontius and Joannes, and 
was published by Mai (ibid, p, 96), We have 
no certain information of any other works of 
Peter. A fragment of one of his works, of 
which the title is not given, is cited by the 
emperor Justinian in his Tradatus contra Memo- 
physitas, published by Mai in the Collectio already 
cited, vol. vii. pp. 306, 307. The Epistola de Lapsis 
Tempore Persecutions, in the Bodleian library 
(Codd. Baroccian. No. clviil; see Catalog. MStorum 
Angliae et Hibern.), is probably the same as the 
Canones; and a fragment from an Epistola ad 
Epidelum, extant in a MS. in the library of St. 
Mark at Venice, is probably not from Peter but 
from Athanasius. Some passages (quaedam loca) 
from the writings of Peter are given in the navSfa- 
rjjs r&v epprjyeitSy rosy tbelwylvroKwy rod Kvptov, 
Pandeda de Interprctatione Mandatorum Divinorum , 
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of Nicon [Nicon, literary, No. 3). The published 
fragments of Peter’s works, with the exception of 
the passage in the Diatriba de Paschate, the Latin 
citations in the Acta Concilii Chalcedon ., and the 
fragments cited by Justinian, are given in the 
fourth volume of Galland’s Bibliotheca Patrum, 
p. 91, &c. (Euseb. H.E. vii. 32, viii. 13, ix. 6, 
cum notis Valesii; Athanasius, Apolog. contra 
Arianos , c. 59 ; Epiphan. 1. c.; Concilia, U. cc.; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 301, vol. i. p. 160, ed. 
Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Tillemont, Memoires, vol. 
v. p. 436, &c. ; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. ix. p. 
316, &c.; Galland. Biblioth. Patrum, proleg. ad 
vol. iv. c. 6.) 

2. Of Alexandria (2), was presbyter of the 
Church at Alexandria during the life-time of Atha¬ 
nasius, whom he accompanied for many years in 
his wanderings and shared his dangers. Athanasius 
before his death had nominated Peter as his suc¬ 
cessor, and after his decease his appointment was 
carried into effect with the great applause of the 
orthodox part of the Alexandrian populace and with 
the approval of the neighbouring bishops, a. d. 373. 
But the Arians, then in the ascendant under the 
emperor Valens, though they had, from reverence 
or fear, conceded the quiet possession of the see to 
the age and authority of Athanasius [Athana¬ 
sius], were by no means disposed to acquiesce in 
the appointment of an orthodox successor; and 
Peter was at once deposed, and, according to 
Socrates and Sozomen, imprisoned by the officers 
of the emperor. Tillemont and Galland, however, 
doubt if he was imprisoned. At any rate he soon 
made his escape, and, getting on board ship, fled to 
Rome, where he was kindly received by the pope 
Damasus I., leaving his Arian competitor Lucius 
[Lucius, No. 2] in possession of the churches of 
Alexandria. On the departure of Valens from 
Antioch (a. d. 378) to his fatal war with the Goths, 
Peter, who had returned from Rome with letters 
from Damasus, confirming his title to the see, re¬ 
covered possession of the churches by favour of the 
populace, who expelled Lucius, and compelled him 
to flee to Constantinople. Peter, however, survived 
his restoration only for a short time, dying a. d. 
381, and being succeeded in his bishopric by his 
own brother Timotheus or Timothy. Valesius 
(Not. ad Sozomen. H. E. vii. 9) describes Peter as 
the abettor of Maximus the Cynic [Maximus 
Alexandrinus] in his usurpation of the see of 
Constantinople, but Theodoret (H. E. v. 8) ascribes 
the transaction to Timotheus. (Socrates, H. E. 
iv. 20—22, 37 ; Sozomen, H. E. vi 19, 39 ; 
Theodoret, H. E. iv. 20—22.) 

Peter was held in the highest esteem by his con¬ 
temporaries. Gregory Nazianzen unites him in the 
same eulogy with St. Athanasius; and the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, in one of his laws, refers to 
the faith preached by him as the standard of ortho¬ 
doxy. (Tillemont, Mhn. vol. vi. p. 580, &c.) Two 
productions of Peter have been preserved in part:— 
1. *Eir«rroXi) s. Tpdppara, Epistola, a letter sent 
by him, after his escape from Alexandria, to all the 
churches, giving an account of the persecutions and 
other atrocities perpetrated by Lucins and the 
Arian party. Theodoret has given a large extract, 
probably the chief part of this, in the original 
Greek (H. E. iv. 22). 2. Epistola ad Episcopos 

et Presbyteros atque Diaconos pro vera Fide in ex- 
silio constitutos, s. ad Episcopos, Presbyteros, atque 
Diaconos qui sub Valcnte Imperatore Diocaesaream 
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fuerant exules inissi. Facundus has preserved two 
passages of this in a Latin version in his Pro De- 
fensions Trium Capitulorum, lib. iv. c. 2, lib. xi. c. 
2. These fragments of the works of Peter are 
given from Theodoret and Facundus, in the seventh 
volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland. 
(Cave, Hist Lilt. ad ann. 371, vol. i. p. 254 ; 
Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. ix. p. 318 ; Galland. 
Bibliotheca Patrum , proleg. ad vol. vii. c. 6.) 

3. Of Alexandria (3). [No. 22.] 

4. Of Antioch (1). [No. 17.] 

5. Of Antioch (2). Contemporary with Michael 
Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople [Michael, 
No. 6], and Leo of Achridia [Leo, No. 2], and 
united with them in hostility to the Latin Church, 
was Petrus or Peter, the third patriarch of Antioch 
of that name in the current tables of the occupants 
of that see, which commence with the Apostle 
Peter. Peter obtained the patriarchate in the 
year 1053, and in the same year he sent synodical 
letters to the patriarchs of Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople, and to the pope, Leo IX., 
signifying his accession. Cave states that he sent 
to the pope “ a profession of his faith,” but it is 
probable that he has applied this term to the 
synodical letter, of which a Latin version appears 
among the letters of Leo IX. ; but Le Quien, who 
had in his possession the Greek text of these sy¬ 
nodical letters, complains of the great discrepancy 
between the Greek text and the Latin version. 
Two letters of Peter appear in Greek with a Latin 
version, in the Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae , of 
Cotelerius, vol. ii. pp. 112, 145. The first is en¬ 
titled Epistola ad Dominicum Gi'adensem, and is an 
answer to Dominicus Gradensis s. Venetus, pa¬ 
triarch of Venice or Aquileia, whoBe letter, in the 
collection of Cotelerius, precedes that of Peter ; the 
second is addressed to Michael Cerularius, Epistola 
ad Michaclem Cei'ularium , and is preceded by a 
letter of Michael to Peter, to which it is the 
answer. A considerable part of this letter had 
previously been published by Leo Allatius, in his 
De Consensu Ecclesiarum Orient, et Occident, lib. 
iii. c. 12. § 4. According to Cave, Peter bitterly 
inveighed against the lives and doctrines of the 
Latin clergy, and especially against the addition of 
the words filioque ” to the creed ; while, accord¬ 
ing to Le Quien, he preserved a more impartial 
tone, and showed every where “a disposition 
averse to schism.” There is extant in MS. at 
Vienna, another letter of Peter, Petri Epistola ad 
Joannem Tranensem in Apulia Episcopum , relating 
to the matters in dispute between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. (Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 
1040, vol. ii. p. 132 ; Oudin, Comment, de Scrip- 
torib. et Scriptis Eccles. vol. ii. col. 005 ; Lambec. 
Comment . de Biblioth. Caesaraea, lib. v. cod. ccxlvii. 
Nos. 19, 20, 22, col. 261—265, ed. Kollar ; Le 
Quien, Oriens Christian . vol. ii col. 754.) 

6. Apostolus, the Apostle. Various apocry¬ 
phal writings were, in the earlier periods of the 
Church, circulated under the name of the Apostle 
Peter. 1. Kord Uerpov Edayyehi op, Evangelium 
Petri s. Evangelium secundum Petrum. This is 
mentioned by Origen (Commentar. in Matthaeum , 
tom. xi), by Eusebius (H. E. iii 3, 25, vi 12), 
by Jerome (De Viris Illustrib . c. 1), by Theodoret 
(Haeret. Fabul. Oompend . ii. 2), who confounds 
it with the Evangelium Naxaraeorum , or Gospel 
used by the Nazarenes; and, according to two 
MSS., but not according to the printed editions, 
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by Pope Gelasius (Decretum de Libria Apocryphis). 
This Evangelium Petri must not be confounded 
with the Evangelium Tnfantiae , which an Oriental 
tradition ascribes to Peter ; and still less with the 
canonical Gospel of Mark, which has sometimes 
been named after Peter, because supposed to have 
been written under his direction. The apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter is not extant. Serapion of An¬ 
tioch, a Christian writer near the close of the second 
century, wrote a refutation of the fables con¬ 
tained in it, by which some Christians at Rhossus 
in Syria had been led into heresy. Eusebius (H. E. 
vi. 12) quotes a passage of this work of Serapion. 
(Fabric. Cod . Apocryph. p. 137.) 2. II pd£cis 

TUrpov, Actus s. Acta Petri. This work Jis men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius (H.E. iii. 3), by Jerome (/.c.), 
by Isidore of Pelusium ( Epistol. ii. 99), and ap¬ 
parently by Philastrius (De Haercs. lxxxvii.), who 
speaks of an apocryphal work of Peter as received 
by the Manichaeans. It is not unlikely that these 
Acta Petri were substantially identical with or 
incorporated in the Recognitiones Clementinae [Cle¬ 
mens Romanus] ; for Photius ( Biblioth. codd. 112, 
113) states that many copies of the Recognitiones 
were preceded by an introductory letter to James, 
the Lord’s brother ('EttkttoKt) rpds rov d$€\<f>69cov 
'idKaSov, Epistola ad Fratrem Domini Jacobum ), 
of which there were two copies, one as from 
the Apostle Peter, stating that he had himself 
written his Acta , and sent them to 

James, who had requested to have them; the 
other, as from Clement, stating that he had written 
the Acta at the command of Peter. Photius con¬ 
jectured, with apparent reason, that there were two 
editions or copies of the Acta Petn , of which the 
one written as by himself had been lost, while the 
other, which was either the same with the Recog- 
nitiones , or was incorporated in them, had been 
generally diffused. There is some room, however, to 
doubt the identity of the lost edition with the 
work mentioned by Eusebius and the other ancient 
writers. (Comp. Grabe, Spicilegium , vol. i. p. 78.) 
3. Epistola ad, Fratrem Domini Jacobum, just 
mentioned. Turrianus, in his Apologia pro Epis- 
tolis Pontificum , published (lib. iv. c. ], and lib. v. 
c. 23) a letter of Peter to James, which Cotelerius. 
in his Padres Apostolid , prefixed to the Clementina 
s. Homiliae Clementinae , a work which Cave appears 
justly to characterize as only another edition or 
form of the Recognitiones. We consider the ’Ewur- 
roXr) 7r p6s *1 6ko>€ov, Epistola ad Jacobum , published 
by Turrianus and Cotelerius, to be the one men¬ 
tioned by Photius; though Fabricius, who has 
reprinted it in his Codex Apocryphus N. T. vol. ii. 
p. 997, &c. regards it as a different one. 4. TUrpov 
dwoK<h\vtyi$, Petri Apocalypsts s. Revelatio. This 
work is mentioned by Eusebius (H.E. iii 3), 
Jerome (l.c.\ Sozomen (H. E'. vii. 19), and in 
some copies of the Stichomeiria subjoined to the 
Chronographia of Nicephorus of Constantinople. 
It was cited by the heretic Theodotus, as appears 
firom a passage in the 'TiroTirtr<v(reis, Hypotyposes 
of Clemens of Alexandria, noticed by Eusebius 
{H.E. vi. 14). Sozomen (Lc.) states that the 
work was, in his time, read once a year in some of 
the churches in Palestine. A passage in Latin, 
cited by Jacobus de Vitriaco in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, as from the Apocalypeis Petri (apud Grabe, 
Spicilegium , vol. i. p. 76), must be from a much 
, later work than that noticed by Clement, Eusebius, 
| and Jerome, for it bears internal evidence of having 
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been written after the rise of Mohammedanism. 
5. llirpov Kifpiryiua, Petri Praedicatio , mentioned 
by Clement of Alexandria ( Stromat . libb. i. vi.), 
Eusebius {H. E. iii 3), and Jerome (L c.). A few 
fragments of this work have been collected by 
Grabe ( Spicileg, . vol. i. p. 62, Ac.), from Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Lactantius, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and others. Dodwell supposed that the 
Epistola ad Jacobum (No. 3) was the introduction 
to the Praedicatio, but his opinion is rejected by 
Grabe (ibid. p. 59). The work entitled AtbaatcaAia 
Tltrpou, Doctrina Petri, quoted by Origen ( Praef. 
ad Libros, I lep\ dpx* v , vers. Rufini) and Damas- 
cenus ( Parallel, ii. 16), is probably only another 
name for the Praedicatio (Grabe, ibid. pp. 56, 57). 
The Karifx^tf H«rpou, Catechesis Petri, formerly 
in the Coislin library at Paris, is also apparently 
the same work. 6. Petri Judicium s. Duae Viae. 
This work is mentioned by Rufinus ( Exposit. Sym- 
boli ) and Jerome ( l . c.). Grabe suspects that no 
such work ever existed; but that the supposition of 
its existence arose from Rufinus mistaking Jcpfla, the 
abbreviation of fcijpuyga , for uplpa, and that Jerome 
was misled by the error of Rufinus. The work is 
certainly not mentioned by Eusebius. 7. A work 
entitled 'H Sefa Atirovpyla rov dylov diroard Aou 
Uirpov, Missa Apostolica s. Divinum Sacrificium 
S. Apostoli Petri, waB published in Greek, with a 
Latin version by Fed. Morel. Paris, 1595, and has 
been reprinted (sometimes in Latin only) in various 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum. The lUrpou 
ireploSoi, or Circuitus s. Peregrinationes s. Itinerarium 
Petri, mentioned repeatedly by the ancients, appear 
to be only so many titles for the Recognitiones of 
Clement. The Tltrpov /cal 'Airloovos (s. ’Amrlwvos) 
SidAoyoi, Petri et Apionis Disputationes (Euseb. H.E. 
iii. 38 ; Hieron. De Viris Illustr. c. 15), was not 
ascribed to Peter as its author, but to Clement of 
Rome. Eusebius speaks of it as a spurious work, 
recently produced, and not noticed by more ancient 
writers. Valesius {not. ad Euseb. Lc.) thinks it 
was a second, and now lost part of the Recognitiones. 
The Praecepta Petri et Pauli and the Tlerpov Kal 
YlabAov rcov dyltcv dir ootSAqw biard^ets, Petri et 
Pauli SS. Apostolorum Constitutiones, now or for¬ 
merly extant in the Medicean library at Florence, 
and the Bodleian at Oxford, appear to be portions 
of the well-known Constitutiones Apostolicae (Grabe, 
Spicileg . vol. i. pp. 85, 86). The Planctue Petri 
Apostoli V team (Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. N. T. 
vol. iii. p. 721) is one of a parcel of forged docu¬ 
ments, partly written on parchment, partly inscribed 
on leaden plates, professing to be Latin translations 
from the Arabic, which were dug up in a mountain 
near Granada, near the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Epistola ad Pipinum Regem Francorum 
et Carol um ac Carlomannum Filios ejus, written by 
Pope Stephen III. in the name of the Apostle 
Peter, soliciting aid against the Lombards, is re¬ 
garded by Fabricius rather as a piece of rhetorical 
affectation than a fraud. The Epistola is given by 
Baroniut, in his Annales Ecclesiastics, ad ann. 755, 
xvii. Ac. (Grabe, Spicileg . SS. Patrum, vol. i. pp. 
55—81 ; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. L p.6; Fabric. 
Codex Apocrypha N. T. passim.) 

7. Of An qos. There were two bishops of 
Argos of the name of Peter, authors of works 
extant in MS. or print. One of these wrote an 
Elogium Cosmos et Damiani SS. Anargyrorum in 
Asia s. Oratio in sanctos et gloriosos Anargyros et 
Thaumaturgos Comum et Damianum, which has 
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never been printed (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. x. 
p. 214, vol xi. p. 336 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. 
Dissert . i. p. 15). The other, who is termed 
Petrus Siculus or Peter the Sicilian, and acquired 
his bishopric after a. d. 790, wrote a life of St. 
Athanasius, bishop of Methone in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus j and is probably the same person as the 
Petrus Siculus who was sent by the emperor Basil 
the Macedonian [Basilius I. Macbdo] to Tab- 
rica in the district or on the frontier of Melitene 
near the Euphrates, to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners, apparently with the chiefs of the Pauli- 
cians ; a purpose which, after a residence of nine 
months, he effected. He wrote an account of the 
Paulicians, or as he designated them, Manichaeans. 
Both these works have been published in a Latin 
version : 1. The life of St. Athanasius is given in 
the Latin version of the jesuit Franciscus Blanditius 
in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, Januar. 
vol. ii, p. 1125, Ac. It is entitled Petri Siculi, 
humillimi Argivorum Episcopi , Funebris Oratio in 
B. Athanasium, Methonee Episcopum. 2. The 
account of the Paulicians was translated into 
Latin, and published by Matthaeus Raderua, 4to. 
Ingolstadt, 1604, and has been reprinted in various 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum. It is entitled 
Petri Siculi Hiitoria de vana et slolida Manir 
chaeorum Haeresi tanquam Archiepiscopo Bulga - 
rorum nuncupata. It is in the sixteenth volume 
of the Lyon edition of the Bibliotheca , fol. 1677. 
It is to be observed that Le Quien considers the 
Elogium SS. Cosmae et Damiani to be by Petrus 
Siculus, and not by another Peter. (Miraeus, 
Auctarium de Scriptor. Eccles. c. 266 ; Vossius, De 
Historicis Graeeis , lib. iv. c. 19 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
ad ann. 870, vol. ii. p. 55 ; Acta Sanctorum, l.c. ; 
Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. x. p. 201 ; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianas , vol ii. col 184.) 

8. Chartophylax. [No. 15.] 

9. Chrysolanus or Grosolanus, was arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, A. d. 1110, having previously 
held some less important see. He was sent by 
Pope Paschal II. on a mission to the emperor 
Alexius I. Comnenus, and engaged eagerly in the 
controversy on the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
His only title to be noticed in this work, within 
the limits of which he does not properly fall, is 
derived from his having composed npdr r6v fiaatr 
Ala Kvpiov 'AAf^iov r8v Koprr\v6v \6yos, k. t. A. 
Ad Imperatorem Dominum Alearium Cornnenum 
Oratio, <Jc., designed to prove the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Son as well as from the 
Father, published in the Graecia Orthodoxa of 
Allatius, vol. i. p. 379, &c. 4to, Rome, 1652, and 
given in a Latin version by Baronius, AnnaL 
Eccles. ad ann. 1116. viii. Ac. (Fabric. Biblioth . 
Graec. vol. xi. p. 335 $ Cave, Hist. Litt ad ann. 
1110, vol. ii. p« 191.) 

10. Chrysologus, This ecclesiastic (a saint in 
the Romish Calendar) is thought to have been 
bom at Forum Comelii (now Imola) in the north¬ 
ern part of Italy, and was educated by Cornelius, 
a bishop, and perhaps (though Tillemont doubts it) 
of that city. He received ordination as presbyter, 
or, as some think, as deacon only, from the same 
prelate; and became archbishop of Ravenna, as 
Tillemont thinks, before a. d. 431, but according 
to Cave in a. d. 433, and died in or before a. d. 
451, in which year Pope Leo the Great wrote a 
letter to a Leo bishop of Ravenna, who must have 
been a successor of Peter Chrysologus. The state- 
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ment in the life prefixed to the first edition of his 
Hotmlme , that he lived till near the close of the 
century, must be inaccurate. Peter acquired his 
surname from his eloquence. His published 
writings consist of, 1. Homiliae s. Sermones in 
Latin. They were first published in 12rao. 
Paris, 1544, with this title Divi Petri Chrysologi 
archiepiscopi Ravennatis , tar* eruditissimi atque 
sanctissimi, insigne et pervetustum opus Homiliarum 
nunc primum in lucem editum: and have been 
frequently reprinted. They appear in the seventh 
volume of the Lyon edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
fol. 1677. Among these Homiliae, which amount 
in number to a hundred and seventy-six, some are 
improperly attributed to Peter. Five of these 
Sermones were printed in the Spicilegium of 
D’Achery (vol. vii. p. 120, &c.) under the name 
of Peter Damiani, an Italian ecclesiastic of much 
later date, to whom in D’Ach6ry’s MS. they were 
ascribed ; but the error was discovered, and they 
were assigned by D*Ach6ry in his Index Generalis, 
to Chrysologus, their true author. 2. 'EmarroAr) 
n irpou imandmou *Pa6iyvijs duriypa(pe7(ra npds 
EdrvxV t6v dpxipavtiplTWj Epistola Petri Raven- 
natis Episcopi ad Eutychem Abbatem. This letter, 
which is a reply to one addressed by the heresiarch 
Eutyches to Peter, complaining of the condemna¬ 
tion passed on him by Flavianus of Constantinople 
[Eutychbs ; Flavianus, Ecclesiastics, No. 3], 
was published by Gerard Vossius in the original 
Greek with a Latin version, at the end of the works 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 4to. Mayence, 1604. 
It is reprinted in the Concilia (vol. iv. col. 36, ed. 
Labbe ; vol. ii. col. 21, ed. Hardouin). (Tillemont, 
Memoires , vol. xv. p. 184, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
ad ann. 433, vol. i. p. 422; Oudin, De Scriptor. 
et Scriptis Eccles. vol. i. col. 1250.) 

11. Cnapheus. [No. 17.] 

12. Of Constantinople. [No. 15.] 

13. Damascenus. Among the works of Jo¬ 
annes DamascenuB [Damascenus, Joannes] 
(vol. i. p. 652, ed. Le Quien) are an Epistola ad 
Zachariam , and a short piece entitled Caput de 
immacidato Chrpore, fyc. The Epistola is cited by 
Michael Glycas at the end of the twelfth century, 
in certain letters extant in MS., as having been 
written by Joannes Damascenus ; and both pieces 
were published under the name of that author by 
Petrus Pantinus, 8vo. Antwerp, 1601 ; and by 
Fronto Ducaeus, Paris, 1603 and 1619. These 
editors were supported by the authority of MSS. 
in ascribing them to Joannes; but internal evi¬ 
dence showed that such ascription was erroneous j 
and the authority of a more perfect MS. enabled 
Le Quien to restore them to their true author. 
As published by him (ubi supra) they bear re¬ 
spectively these titles, l. 'Entnobij rod dyiandrov 
TUrpov tow Mo vffohp icpds Zaxaplav irioKonou 
bodpuov, Epistola sanctissimi Petri Mansur ad 
Zachariam episcopum Doarorum. 2. Tow aOrov k«- 
<f>d\aioy repl rov dxpdvrov ad par os ov peraAapSdr 
vofisv % Egu8dem Caput de immaculato Corpore cujus 
partidpes sumus. It is by no means clear who this 
Peter was. His surname Mansur makes it pro¬ 
bable that he was of the same family as Joannes 
Damascenus, by whom that surname was borne. 
Le Quien thinks that the writer of the letter was 
not Peter, metropolitan of Damascus, an intimate 
friend of Joannes Damascenus, who, for writing 
~ nst the doctrines of the Mohammedans ana 

Manichaeans (L e. the Paulicians), had his 
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tongue cut out, and was banished by order of the 
Caliph Walid into Arabia Felix, where he suffered 
martyrdom. (Theophanes, Ckronograpkia , ad a. m. 
6234 *■ a. d. 743, p. 349, ed. Paris, p. 278, ed. 
Venice, vol i. p. 641, ed. Bonn.) Theophanes men¬ 
tions (ibid.) another Peter,as haying suffered martyr¬ 
dom from the Saracens at Maiuma, the port of Gaza 
in Palestine, about the same time, and adds that 
Joannes Damascenus had written in honour of this 
Peter. Le Quien, though he refers to this passage 
in Theophanes, gives no intimation that he re¬ 
garded the martyr of Maiuma as the author of the 
pieces in question: but he has observed that a 
quotation from the Liturgy of St. James, or of Jeru¬ 
salem, in the Epistola , shows that the writer was 
an ecclesiastic of Palestine. There was a later 
Peter of Damascus, a Greek monk, who flourished 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and wrote 
several works on the discipline of a monastic life, 
which are found in MS. in various libraries: but 
it is hardly likely that he wrote the Epistola and 
the Caput , for Michael Glycas would hardly have 
ascribed pieces of so recent an origin to Joannes 
Damascenus, a writer of four hundred years pre¬ 
vious to his own time. If either of the above- 
mentioned persons was the writer, we think the 
balance of probability is in favour of the martyr of 
Maiuma. (Le Quien, Opera Damascene l. c. ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p. 717, vol. xi. p.336 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. voL ii. Dissert, i. p. 15.) 

14. Diaconus. In the controversy excited 
near the beginning of the sixth century by the 
monks, whom ecclesiastical writers call “Scythae,” 
who came from the diocese of Tomi, on the south 
bank of the Danube [Maxentius, Joannes], 
Peter, a deacon, took a prominent part. He had 
accompanied the delegates sent to Rome by the 
monks, and while at Rome united with his col¬ 
leagues in addressing to Fulgentius, and the other 
African bishops who were then in exile in Sardinia, 
a work entitled De Incarnations et Gratia Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi Liber. To this Fulgentius and his 
companions replied in another treatise on the same 
subject. The work of Peter, which is in Latin, 
was published in the Monumenta SS. Patrum 
Orthodoxographa of Grynaeus, Basel, 1569, and 
has been reprinted in various editions of the Bib¬ 
liotheca Patrum. It is in the ninth volume of the 
Lyon edition, fol. a. d. 1677* and in the eleventh 
vol. of the edition of Galland, fol Venice, 1776. 
(Cave, Hist. Litt . ad ann. 520, vol i. p. 505 ; 
Ittigius, De Bibliotheds Patrum, pp. 21, 40, 436, 
503; Galland. Biblioth . Patrum . Proleg. ad vol 
xi. c. 4.) 

15. Diaconus. In the Jus Graeco-Romanum 
of Leunclavius, lib. vi. pp. 395—397, are given 
'EfXtiTijpara &irep tAvtrty 6 n/ucoraros 

tcvpios Uirpos, Kcd SaUoyos rijs rov ®«ow peydArjs 
iKK\rj<rlas f Iv (ret rx / » Interrogations quas sol¬ 
vit reverendissimus Chartularius, Dominus Petrus , 
idemque Diaconus Majoris Ecdesiae (sc. of St So¬ 
phia at Constantinople) a. m. 6600 ■» a. d. 1092. 
We learn from this title that the author lived 
about the close of the eleventh century in the 
reign of Alexius I. Comnenus, and that he held the 
offices described, which is all that is known of him. 
There are, or were, extant in MS. in the King's 
Library at Paris, Petrus Diaconus et Philosophus 
de Cydo et Indidione, and Petri Diaconi et Philo* 
sophi Tractaius de Sole, Luna, et Sideribus (Codd. 
cmxxix. No. 7. and mmmlxxxv.), but whether this 
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Petrus Diaconus is the canonist is not clear. 
(Leunclav. Jus Gr. Rom, l. c.; Fabric. Bibl, Grace, 
vol. xl p. 334 j Cave, Hist, Litt. ad ann. 1092, 
vol. ii. p. 161; Catalog, MSS. Biblioth. Reg. voL ii. 
pp. 182, 606, fol. Paris, 1740.) 

16. Of Edessa. Peter, a Syrian by birth, and 
a presbyter of the church at Edessa, and an emi¬ 
nent preacher, wrote Tractatus variarum Cau - 
sarum , treatises on various subjects, and composed 
Psalms in metre like those of Ephrem the Syrian. 
Trithemius ascribes to him Commentarii in 
Psalmos: and says that he wrote in Syriac. All 
his works have perished. (Gennadius, De Viris 
Illustr. c. 74; Trithem. De Scriptorib. Decks. 
c. 167.) 

17. Fullo, or sometimes retaining the Greek 
word Gnapheus or Cnapheus (TUrpos 6 Tva- 
<p*vs or Kycupevs), the Fuller, patriarch of 
Antioch in the middle of the fifth century. He 
was a priest or monk of the neighbourhood of Con¬ 
stantinople : but whether he originally followed the 
business of a Fuller, before embracing a religious 
life, or whether he carried it on while a monk is 
uncertain. Acacius of Constantinople (apud Li* 
berat. Breviar. c. 18), states that he was hegu- 
menos, or abbot of a monastery at Constantinople ; 
and that on account of his offences, or of accu¬ 
sations against him, “crimina,” (their nature is 
not stated) he fled to Antioch. The Laudalio 
S. Barnabae, c. iii. § 32, of Alexander the Cyprian 
monk (apud Acta Sanctorum , Junii y vol. ii. p. 
447), and the Synodicon Vetus y first published by 
Jo. Pappus, and reprinted in the Biblioth. Graeca , 
of Fabricius (vol. xii. p. 396) describe him as a 
monk of the monastery of the Acoemetae at Con¬ 
stantinople, who accompanied Zeno, son-in-law to 
the emperor Leo I., when sent to Antioch. On 
the other hand, Theodorus Lector ( H. E. i. 20), 
whom Theophanes and Cedrenus follow, says he 
was a presbyter of the Church of St. Bassa the 
Martyr at Chalcedon. Tillemont endeavours to 
arrange and harmonize these various statements as 
follows : that Peter was originally a monk in the 
monastery of the Acoemetae, which he places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, but on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus; that having been expelled 
and obliged to flee on account both of immorality 
and heresy, he resorted to Constantinople, where 
he led the life of a parasite and a gourmand, and 
gained an introduction to Zeno (Tillemont is thus 
far supported by the monk Alexander); and that 
he was then, by Zeno’s interest, made presbyter of 
the Church of St. Bassa. The third step in this 
arrangement is, however, by no means satisfactory. 
Aimost all our authorities agree that he accom¬ 
panied Zeno to Antioch ; and if, as is not im¬ 
probable, the charge or the consciousness of 
Some offence rendered his absence from Con¬ 
stantinople convenient, if not necessary, Acacius 
would not be far out in describing his journey as 
a flight Peter appears to have held the mono- 
physite doctrine, the controversy respecting which 
then agitated the whole Eastern Church: and on 
his arrival at Antioch, the patriarchate of which 
city was then held by Martyrius, a supporter of 
the Council of Chalcedon, he determined on the 
audacious enterprise of occupying that high office. 
Persuading Zeno to favour his attempt, he engaged 
on his side a number of those inclined to the 
Monophysite doctrine, (Theodorus Lector and 
others call them Apollinaristo [Apollinaris, 
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No. 2.], but it is likely that the Monophysites 
generally are meant,) and excited much dissension 
and tumult, among other causes of which was his 
adding to the sacred hymn called the Trisagion, 
the words 44 who wast crucified for us,” which con¬ 
stituted one of the party tests of the Monophysites, 
and his anathematizing all those who refused to 
sanction the alteration, and charging Martyrius 
himself with being a Nestorian. Martyrius, unable 
to stop the disorder by his own authority, went to 
Constantinople, where, through the influence of the 
patriarch Gennadius [Gennadius, No. 1], he was 
honourably treated by the emperor Leo I., and re¬ 
turned to Antioch, trusting that the imperial favour 
would enable him to quell all disturbance. Disap¬ 
pointed in this hope by the obstinacy of his oppo¬ 
nents, and disgusted with his failure, he abdicated 
the patriarchate, which was immediately occupied 
by Peter. Leo, however, was not to be thus 
braved ; and, at the instigation of Gennadius, he 
immediately expelled the intruder, in whose place 
Julian was with general approval elected. Peter 
was sentenced to banishment to the Oasis of Upper 
Egypt, but he contrived to escape from exile, and 
returning to Constantinople, obtained refuge in the 
monastery of the Acoemetae, where he remained 
till the revolt of Basiliscus against Zeno, having 
bound himself by oath to abstain from exciting 
further troubles. His usurpation of the See of 
Antioch may be placed in a.d. 469. 

When Basiliscus (a.d. 475) had expelled Zeno 
from Constantinople, it appears to have been his 
first policy to court the Monophysite party, whom 
Leo and Zeno had repressed ; and, at the persua¬ 
sion of Timotheus Aelurus, Monophysite patriarch 
of Alexandria, whom he had recalled from exile, 
he issued an encyclical letter to the various pre¬ 
lates of the church, anathematizing the decrees of 
the Synod of Chalcedon. To this letter Peter 
gave his formal assent: and obtained a decree re¬ 
storing him to the patriarchate of Antioch, to 
which city he was immediately sent (a.d. 476.) 
The Monophysites regained their ascendancy. Ju¬ 
lian was expelled, and soon after died of grief: 
and Peter resuming the patriarchal authority, ex¬ 
cited, by again restoring the clause 44 who wast cru¬ 
cified for us,” and by repeating his anathemas, fresh 
tumults, which led to plundering and murder. But 
the recovery of the imperial power by Zeno checked 
his career: a synod was assembled at Antioch 
(a.d. 477), in which he was deposed, chiefly by 
the agency of one of his own partizans, John 
Codonatus [Joannes, No. 10], whom he had ap¬ 
pointed bishop of Apameia. He was banished to 
Pityus, from whence he contrived to escape, or was 
allowed to go to Euchaita in Pontus, where he found 
refuge in the church of St. Theodore. Tillemont 
thinks he even returned to Antioch, but this is quite 
unlikely. John Codonatus meanwhile succeeded 
to the vacant patriarchate ; but he being deposed 
after three months, Stephen, a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon, succeeded, and he dying soon 
after, another Stephen was appointed in his room. 
But the Monophysites of Antioch, though deprived 
of their leader, were both active and powerful: they 
accused the first (the Synodicon Vctus of Pappus says 
the second) of the two Stephens of Nestorianism, 
and apparently succeeded in deposing him: for 
Theophanes says, that a council of the Eastern 
bishops, assembled at Laodiceia by the emperor’s 
command, 41 restored him” (dvoKar4<mi<rsv) to 
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his episcopal throne. The second Stephen (Tille- 
mont and Valesius, Not . ad Evagr. H. E. iii. 16, say 
the first) was tumultuously murdered according to 
Evagrius by the boys of Antioch, but according to 
Malelas by the Monophysite party among his own 
clergy, who apparently restored, not Peter indeed, 
for he was too far removed, but the other Monophy- 
»ite, John Codonatus. However, Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, bought him off with the arch¬ 
bishopric of Tyre, and placed Calandion at Antioch 
in his room: but Calandiorf was soon banished, 
either on a charge of Nestorianism, or because he 
was a partizan of Illus and Leontius [Illus] ; 
and the Monophysites, now again completely in 
the ascendant, prevailed on Zeno to consent to the 
restoration of Peter, after the latter had signed the 
emperor’s 44 Henoticon,” or decree for the unity of 
the Church. This final restoration of Peter is 
placed by Theophanes in A. M. 5978, Alex. era,= 
a. d. 485 or 486. The Western Church, which all 
along retained its allegiance to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, anathematized Peter in a council held at 
Rome (a. d. 485); but to no purpose. Protected 
now by Zeno, and strong in the predominance of 
his own party, he retained the patriarchate at least 
for three years, till his death, which is placed by 
Victor of Tunes in a. d. 488, by Theophanes in 
A. m. 5983, Alex, era, —a. d. 490 or 491. Theo¬ 
phanes charges him with various offences against 
ecclesiastical rule, and with many acts of oppression 
in this last period of his episcopacy: and the 
charge derives credit from the previous character 
and conduct of Peter and his party. One of the 
latest manifestations of his ever-restless ambition 
was an attempt to add the island of Cyprus to his 
patriarchate. He was succeeded in the see of An¬ 
tioch by Palladius, a presbyter of Seleuceia. The 
Concilia contain (vol. iv. col. 1098, &c. ed Labbe ; 
vol. ii. col. 817, 823, 835, &c. ed. Hardouin) a 
number of letters from various Eastern or Western 
prelates to Peter: but their genuineness is strongly 
disputed by Valesius ( Observation . Ecclestiastic. ad 
Evagrium, lib. i. ; De Petro Fullone et de Synodis 
adversus eum congregatis, c. 4), and other modern 
critics. (Evagrius, H.E. iii. 5, 10, 16,23, cum 
not. Valesii; Theodor. Lector. H. E, i. 20—22, 
30, 31, ii. 2, cum not Valesii ; Breviculus de 
Historia Eutychianistarum s. Gesta de Nomine 
Acacii apud Concilia (vol, iv. col. 1079, ed. Labbe); 
Liberates, Breviarium , c. 18 ; Theophanes, Chro- 
nog. pp. 104—116, ed. Paris, pp. 83—93, ed. 
Venice, vol. i. pp. 187—209, ed. Bonn ; Malelas, 
Chronog. lib. xv. vol. ii. pp. 88—91, ed. Hody, 
vol. ii. pp. 32, 33, ed. Venice, pp. 379—381, ed. 
Bonn ; Victor Tunnunensis, Chronicon ; Alexander 
Monach. Cyprius, Laudatio S. Bamabae , c. 3, apud 
Acta Sanctorum , l. c .; Synodicon Vetus apud Far 
bricium, l. c .; Vales. Observ. Ecdes. ad Evagr . lib. 
i.; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. xvi., and Hist, des 
Emp. vol. vi.; Le Quien, Oriem Christianas , vol. ii. 
col. 724, &c. ; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. xi, p. 
336.) 

18. Gnaphbus. [No. 17.] 

19. Mauistbr. [No. 25.] 

20. Mansur. [No. 13.] 

21. Mhdiolanbnms, of Milan. [No. 9.] 

22. Mongus or Moggus (n irpos 6 Mor^y), 
Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria in the fifth 
century. Liberatus ( Breviarium , c. 16) gives him 
also the surname of Blah&us, the Stammbrbr. 
He was ordained deacon by Dio scorns, successor of 
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Cyril, who held the patriarchate for seven years 
(a.d. 444-451). Peter was the ready participator 
in the violences of Dioscorus, and earnestly embraced 
his cause, when he was deposed by the Council of 
Chalcedon, withdrawing from the communion of the 
successor of Dioscorus, Proterius, who supported the 
cause of the council, and uniting in the opposition 
raised by Timothy Aelurus and others. (Liberat. 
ibid. c. 15.) He was consequently sentenced by 
Proterius, apparently to deposition and excommuni¬ 
cation. (Liberat. ibid.) Whether he was banished, 
as well as Timothy Aelurus, is not clear, but he 
seems to have accompanied Timothy to Alexandria, 
and to have been his chief supporter when, after the 
death of the emperor Marcian, he returned,and either 
murdered Proterius or excited the tumults that led 
to his death a. d. 457. Timothy Aelurus was 
immediately raised to the patriarchate by his par- 
tizans, but was shortly after banished by the em¬ 
peror Leo I., the Thracian, who had succeeded 
Marcian: Peter also was obliged to flee. Another 
Timothy, sumamed Salofaciolus, a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon, was appointed to succeed 
Proterius in the patriarchate. When, in the fol¬ 
lowing reign of Zeno, or rather during the short 
usurpation of Basiliscus, Timotheus Aelurus was 
recalled from exile (a.d. 475), and was sent from 
Constantinople to Alexandria to re-occupy that see, 
he was joined by Peter (Liberatus, ibid. c. 16), 
and his party, and with their support drove out 
his competitor Salofaciolus, who took refuge in a 
monastery at Canopus. On the downfal of Basi¬ 
liscus and the restoration of Zeno, Timothy Aelurus 
was allowed, through the emperor’s compassion for 
his great age, to retain his see ; but when on his 
death ( a.d. 477 ) the Monophysite bishops of Egypt, 
without waiting for the emperor’s directions, elected 
Peter (who had previously obtained the rank of 
archdeacon) as his successor, the emperor's indig¬ 
nation was so far roused, that he determined to 
put the new prelate to death. His anger, however, 
somewhat abated, and Peter was allowed to live, 
but was deprived of the patriarchate, to which 
Timothy Salofaciolus was restored. On the death 
of Salofaciolus, which occurred soon after, John of 
Tabenna, sumamed Talaia or Talaida [Joannes, 
No. 115], was appointed to succeed him ; but he 
was very shortly deposed by order of Zeno, on 
some account not clearly ascertained, and Peter 
Mongus was unexpectedly recalled from Euchaita 
in Pontus, whither he had been banished, and was 
(a.d. 482) restored to his see. His restoration ap¬ 
pears to have been part of the policy of Zeno, to 
unite if possible all parties, a policy which Peter, 
whose age and misfortunes appear to have abated 
the fierceness of his party spirit, was ready to 
adopt. He consequently subscribed the Henoticon 
of the emperor, and readmitted the Proterian party 
to communion on their doing the same. John of 
Tabenna had meanwhile fled to Rome, where the 
pope Simplicius, who, with the Western Church, 
steadily supported the Council of Chalcedon, em¬ 
braced his cause, and wrote to the emperor in his 
behalfi Felix II. or III., who succeeded Simpli¬ 
cius (a.d. 483) was equally zealous on the same 
side. Peter had some difficulty in maintaining 
his position. In order to recover the favour of his 
Monophysite friends, whom his subservience to 
Zeno’s policy had alienated, he anathematized the 
Council of Chalcedon ; and then, to avert the dis¬ 
pleasure of Acacius of Constantinople and of the 
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Court, to whose temporizing course this decisive 
step was adverse, he denied that he had done so. 
Evagrius (H.E. iii. 17) has preserved the letter 
he wrote to Acacius on this occasion, which is the 
only writing of Peter now extant. By this tergi¬ 
versation he preserved his see, and was enabled to 
brave the repeated anathemas of the Westem Church. 
When, however, to recover the attachment of the 
Monophysites, he again anathematized the Council 
of Chalcedon; and Euphemius, the newly elected 
patriarch of Constantinople, forsaking the policy of 
his predecessors, took part with the Western Church 
against him, his difficulties became more serious. 
What result this combination against him might 
have produced, cannot now be known ; death re¬ 
moved him from the scene of strife a. d. 490, 
shortly before the death of Zeno. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in the see of Alexandria by another Mono- 
physite, Athanasius II. (Evagrius, II. E. iii. 11 —23; 
Breviculus Historiae Eutychianistarum s. Gesta de 
Nomine Acadi, apud Concilia , vol. iv. col. 1079, ed. 
Labbe ; Liberatus, Breviarium , c. 15—18 ; Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia , pp. 107—115, ed. Paris, 
pp. 86—92, ed. Venice, vol. i. pp. 194—206, ed. 
Bonn ; Victor Tunnunensis, Chronicon ; Tillemont, 
Mimoircs , vol. xvi.; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 477, 
vol. i. p. 455 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, vol. xi. p. 336 ; 
and Synodicon Vetus , apud Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol. xii. 
pp. 398, 399 ; Le Quien, Oriens Chiistianus, vol. ii. 
col. 416, &c.) 

23. Of Nicomedeia. Of the prelates, who 
with certain deacons and monks had to clear 
themselves in the third Constantinopolitan or sixth 
oecumenical council (a.d. 680), from the suspicion 
of holding the Monothelite heresy, the leader was 
Peter, metropolitan of Nicomedeia. Peter and his 
companions appeared before the council, and deli¬ 
vered to them, upon oath, solemn written confes¬ 
sions of their belief in the orthodox doctrine of two 
wills in Christ ; the confessions were of consider¬ 
able length, and all exactly alike, and are given in 
the original Greek with a considerable hiatus, but 
completely in a Latin version in the Acta ConcUii 
CPolitani IIIActio x.; or according to one of the 
Latin versions of the Acta given by Hardouin, in 
Actio ix. ( Concilia , vol. vi. col. 784, 842, ed. Labbe, 
vol. iii. col. 1202, 1248,1537,1561, ed. Hardouin; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 680, vol. i. p. 595.) 

24. Orator. [No. 25.] 

25. Patricius et Magister, a Byzantine his¬ 
torian of the sixth century. He was born at 
Thessalonica (Procop. De Bell. Gotthic. i. 3), in the 
province of Macedonia, then included in the prae¬ 
torian prefecture of Illyricum, on which account 
he is said to have been “ an Illyrian.” (Procop. 1. c.) 
Peter settled at Constantinople, where he acquired 
distinction as a rhetor or advocate, a profession 
for which his cultivated mind, agreeable address, 
and natural powers of persuasion, were admirably 
adapted. These qualifications pointed him out to 
the discernment of the emperor Justinian I. as suited 
for diplomatic life, and he was sent by him (a.d. 534) 
as ambassador to Amalasuntha, regent, and Theoda¬ 
tus, one of the chieftains of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 
On his way, at Aulon, near the entrance of the 
Adriatic, on the coast of Epeirus, or perhaps before 
his arrival there, Peter heard of the death of Atha- 
laric, the young Ostrogothic king, of the marriage of 
Amalasuntha and Theodatus and their exaltation 
to the throne of Italy, and of their subsequent dissen- 
sionsand the imprisonment of Amalasuntha. Hecon- 
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sequently despatched intelligence of these important 
events to the emperor, while he himself waited at 
Aulon for further instructions. Justinian, without 
delay, undertook to vindicate the cause of the im¬ 
prisoned queen, and directed Peter to declare bis 
purpose openly to Theodatus. Peter immediately 
proceeded (a.d. 535), to Italy; but his arrival was 
speedily followed by the murder of Amalasuntha, 
an event extremely opportune for the ambitions 
views of Justinian, who, through Peter, immediately 
declared war against the Ostrogoths, on account of 
the queen's death. Such is the account given in 
one place by Procopius (ibid. c. 4); but he else¬ 
where (Hist. Arcan. c. 16) charges Peter with 
instigating Theodatus to commit the murder, being 
secretly commissioned to do so by the jealousy of 
Theodora, Justinian's wife, who held out to him, 
as an inducement to comply with her desire, the 
hope of great advancement. The baseness of 
Theodatus was alarmed by the declaration of war, 
and by the successes of Belisarius, who rapidly 
conquered Sicily; and he negotiated with Peter, 
who had not yet quitted Ravenna, a peace by 
which he ceded Sicily to Justinian, engaged to 
pay a yearly tribute in money, and to furnish 
him yearly with a body of Ostrogothic soldiers ; 
he consented also to restrict the exercise of his 
own power within very narrow limits, and to 
exercise it under the supremacy of Justinian. He 
at the same time commissioned Peter, in case the 
emperor should reject these terms, to promise an 
unconditional abdication; binding him, however, by 
oath not to reveal this second offer, unless the em¬ 
peror should have previously rejected the first. 
Peter returned to Byzantium: the first offer was 
rejected, and the second then divulged and ac¬ 
cepted ; and Peter with another ambassador, Atha¬ 
nasius, was sent back to Italy to complete the 
arrangement. But Theodatus meanwhile, encou¬ 
raged by some disasters which the Byzantine forces 
had sustained in Dalmatia, had changed his mind : 
he not only refused to fulfil his promise of sub¬ 
mission, but violated the law of nations by impri¬ 
soning the ambassadors. (Ibid. De Bell. Gotthico , 
i. 6—8.) Peter and his colleague remained in 

captivity until Belisarius, by detaining some Ostro¬ 
gothic ambassadors, compelled Vitiges, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Theodatus, to release them about the end of 
a. d. 438. (Ibid, ii, 22.) On his return, Peter re¬ 
ceived, as Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 16,1 intimates, 
by Theodora’s interest, and as a reward for his parti¬ 
cipation in procuring Amalasuntha’s death, the high 
appointment of magister officiorum, but incurred, 
according to the same authority, general#dium 
by the part he had acted. He exercised hi| 
thority with the most unbridled rapacity; for ai* 
though he was, according to Procopius, naturally 
of a mild temper, and by no means insofowLfce was 
at the same time the most dishonest of all j&mkind, 
HXeirriararos 54 dvdpd>wu>v dirdvrwv. (Ibi<LjE&4.) 

Several years afterwards (about a. d. 550/P*3*e~ 
ter, who retained his post of magister officiorum, 
and had in addition acquired the dignity of patri¬ 
cian (a dignity which Niebuhr not inaptly com¬ 
pares to that of privy councillor in England), was 
sent by Justinian to negotiate a peace with Chos- 
roes I. king of Persia ; but Chosroes, who did not 
desire peace, dismissed him, with a promise of 
sending an ambassador of his own to Constanti¬ 
nople to effect the proposed arrangement. Shortly 
afterwards (a, d. 551 or 552) Peter was engaged 
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in tone negotiations with Pope Vigilius, then at 
Chalcedon: at this time he possessed, in addition 
to his other honours, the dignity of ex-consul or 
consul codicillaris, and the office of referendarius. 
(Vigil. Papa, Epistola ad Universam Eccles. apud 
Concilia, vol. iii. col. 3. ed. Hardouin.) In a. d. 562 
Peter was again sent to arrange the terms of a 
peace with Chosroes ; and meeting Zichus, the 
Persian commissioner at or near Dara in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and afterwards proceeding to the court of 
Persia to negotiate with Chosroes himself, suc¬ 
ceeded in concluding a treaty. Menander, who 
has narrated the affair at length ( Excerpta de Le- 
gationibus , pp. 133—147, ed. Paris, pp. 88—99, ed. 
Venice, pp. 346—373, ed. Bonn), has given at some 
length several of the speeches of Peter during the 
negotiation. Peter died shortly after. (Menander, 
ibid.) Some suppose he is the Petrus Rhetor 
mentioned in an Epigramma (No. xviii.) of Leontius 
in the Anthologia (vol. ill p. 107, ed. Brunck, vol. 
iv. p. 77, ed Jacobs), as killed by the falling of a 
theatre. He left a son named Theodore, who suc¬ 
cessively held the offices of magister officiorum and 
“ comes largitionum,” and was sent by the emperor 
Justin II. (a. d. 576) on an embassy to Chosroes. 
(Menander apud Excerpta , p. 120, ed. Paris, p. 80, 
ed. Venice, p. 319, ed. Bonn, cum nota Valesii.) 
Peter was held in the highest esteem in his own 
day. Niebuhr has collected various testimonies of 
his reputation from Byzantine authors. 

Suidas, who has two articles on Peter (IIsTpos 
6 Mtcop and Tlerpos simply) ascribes to him two 
works. 1 . 'I oroplcu, llistoriae , and 2. riepl 
TroKiriKTjS Karacrrdcrfoos, De Statu (or De Con- 
stitutione) Reipublicae. Of the llistoriae consi¬ 
derable portions are preserved in the Excerpta 
de Legationibus, made by order of the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Pophyrogenitus. [Constantinus VII. ; 
Priscus.] The earliest extract relates to the 
time of the emperor Tiberius I., the latest to the 
transactions of the Caesar Julian, afterwards em¬ 
peror, in Gaul in the reign of Constantius II. 
From the date of these extracts and a Bhort frag¬ 
ment, subjoined to the Excerpta in the Bonn 
edition, Niebuhr infers that the llistoriae began 
with Augustus, or rather with the second trium¬ 
virate, and continued to a period a little later than 
the time of Constantine the Great, where the His- 
toria of Eunapius [Eunapius] became more full. 
Niebuhr conjectures that Peter epitomized the 
Historia of Dion Cassius as far as that work 
extended. The De Statu Reipublicae is conjectured 
by Angelo Mai to be the anonymous work com¬ 
posed in the form of a dialogue between the pa¬ 
trician Menas and the referendarius Thomas n«pl 
iroXiriKijs , De Re publica , briefly analysed by 
Photiua ( Biblioth. Cod. 37), and of which Mai 
considered large fragments, deciphered in a palimp¬ 
sest, and published by himself under the title rUpl 
rro\iTucris iiricT^jurjs, De Scientia Politica, in his 
Scriptorum Veterum Nova CoUedio , vol. ii, pp. 590, 
dtc. to be a part. But if the work mentioned by 
Suidas be, as is most likely, that in which Peter 
defined the duties of a magister officiorum, as 
noticed by Joannes Lydus (De Magistratibm , ii. 
25, 25), and from which considerable portions 
(lib. i. c.84,85, certainly, and c. 86—95, probably) 
of the work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus De 
Caeremonus Aulae Byzantinae are taken, it must 
have. been a different kind of work from that 
described by Photius. It is not ascertained in 
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which of his works Peter published the account of 
his negotiations with Chosroes, whether in one of 
those mentioned by Suidas, or in some other work 
not mentioned. Menander, who cites the work 
(apud Excerpta , p. 429, ed Bonn), describes it as 
7 } rov aOrou Uirpov ovvayuryif, Ejusdem Petri 
Collectio , a title somewhat indefinite, but which 
seems to indicate a different work from either of 
those mentioned by Suidas. The accounts could 
not have been given in the Historiae , unless this 
came down to a much later period than Niebuhr 
supposes ; but it may have formed part of the De 
Reipublicae Statu , if we suppose a part of that work 
to have been devoted to defining and illustrating 
the duty of ambassadors. All the remains of 
Peter are given in the Bonn edition of the Excerpta 
de Legationib?i8 , and the valuable prefatory disser¬ 
tation by Niebuhr, De Historicis quorum Reliquiae 
hoc Volumine continentur , has been our chief guide 
in this article. (Compare Reiske's Prae/atio , c. ii. 
to the work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus De 
Caercmoniis; the dissertation by Mai, De F+ag- 
mentis Politicis Petri Magistri, in the volume already 
cited of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio , 
pp. 571, &c.; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. vi. p. 135, 
vol. vii. p. 538, vol. viii. p. 33 ; and Vossius, De 
Historicis Graecis , lib. ii. c. 22.) 

26. Patricius, a Greek 6aint, who lived early 
in the ninth century, and of whom a life, taken 
from the Menaca of the Greeks, is given in 
the original Greek, with a Latin version, and a 
Commentariolus Praevius by Joannes Pinius in the 
Acta Sanctorum , Julii (vol. i. pp. 289, 290). This 
Petrus had fought in the battle (a. d. 811) against 
the Bulgarians, in which the emperor Nicephorus I. 
was defeated and slain. 

27. Patricius, a Greek different from the fore¬ 
going, and belonging to a somewhat later period. 
He presented to the emperor Leo VI. Sapiens 
[Leo VI.], who began to reign a. d. 886, a copy 
of Theod oret’s Curatio Graecarum Adfectionum , to 
which he prefixed an Epigramma , which is 
printed at length by Lambecius in his Commen- 
tarius de Biblioth. Caesaraca, vol. s. lib. iv. col. 
399, &c.,ed. Kollar. (Fabric. Biblioth Graec . vol, xi. 
p. 338.) 

28. Of Ravenna. [No. 10.] 

29. Rhetor. [No. 25.] 

30. Of Sebaste, an ecclesiastic of the fourth 
century. He was the youngest of the ten children 
of Basil and Emmelia, wealthy and excellent per¬ 
sons of Caesareia in Cappadocia, who had the hap¬ 
piness of numbering among their children those 
eminent fathers of the church, Basil the Great 
[Basjlius, No. 2], and Gregory of Nyssa [Gre¬ 
gorius Nyssenus, St.]. Peter was born, accord¬ 
ing to Tillemont’s calculation, before A. D. 349, and 
almost immediately before his father's death. His 
early education was conducted by his sister St. 
Macrina, who, in the emphatic phrase of Gregory 
of Nyssa, “ was every thing to him, father, teacher, 
attendant (Tcattiayayds), and mother.” The quick¬ 
ness of the boy enabled him readily to acquire any¬ 
thing to which his attention was directed ; but his 
education appears to have been conducted on a very 
narrow system ; profane learning was disregarded ; 
and the praise given him by his brother Gregory 
that he attained, even in boyhood, to the heights 
of philosophy, must be taken with the limitation 
which such a restrictive system would necessarily 
imply. If, however, his literary cultnre was thus 
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narrowed, his morals were preserved pure ; and if 
he fell short of his more eminent brothers in 
variety of attainments, he equalled them in holiness 
of life. The place of his education appears to have 
been a nunnery at Annesi or Annesa on the river Iris, 
in Pontus, established by his mother and sister: and 
with them, or in the monastery which his brother 
Basil had established on the other side of the river, 
much of his life was passed. In a season of scarcity 
(a. d. 367, 368 ?) such was his benevolent exertion 
to provide for the destitute, that they flocked to him 
from all parts, and gave to the thinly-peopled neigh¬ 
bourhood in which he resided the appearance of a 
populous town. He had the satisfaction of being 
present with his sister at his mother's death-bed, 
and received her dying benediction. Her death 
appears to have occurred about the time of Basil’s 
elevation to the bishoprick of the Cappadocian 
Caesareia, about a. ii. 370 : soon after which, appa¬ 
rently, Peter received from Basil ordination to the 
office of presbyter, probably of the church of Cae¬ 
sareia ; for Basil appears to have employed his 
brother as his confidential agent in some affairs. 
(Basil. Maritimis Episcopis Epistola lxxvii. editt. 
vett., cciii. edit. Benedictin.) Peter, however, re¬ 
tained a house, which Basil describes as near Neo- 
caesareia (Basil, Meletio Epistola cclxxii. editt. 
vett., ccxvi. edit. Benedictin), but which was pro¬ 
bably at or near Annesi, where he had been brought 
up, and where his sister Macrina still resided. 
It was probably after the death both of Basil and 
Macrina, about the year 380, os Tillemont judges, 
that Peter was raised to the bishopric of Sebaste, 
(now Siwas) in the Lesser Armenia. A passage 
of Theodoret {H.E. iv. 30) has been thought to 
imply that he was raised to the episcopate during 
the reign of Valens, which terminated in a. d. 
378 ; but the passage only implies that he took an 
nctive part in the struggle carried on during that 
reign by the bishops of the orthodox party against 
Arianism, which he might very well do, though not 
himself a bishop. Ilis elevation preceded the second 
general council, that of Constantinople, A. n. 380— 
381, in which he took part. (Theodoret, //. E. v. 8.) 
In what year he died is not known: but it was 
probably after a. d. 391 ; and certainly before the 
death of his brother, Gregory of Nyssa (who sur¬ 
vived till a.d. 394, or later), for Gregory was pre¬ 
sent at Sebaste at the first celebration of his bro¬ 
ther’s memory, %. e. the anniversary of his death, 
which occurred in hot weather, and therefore could 
not have been in January or March, where the 
martyrologies place it. (Greg. Nyssen, Epistol. 
ad Flavian. Opera , vol. iii. p. 645, &c. ed. Paris, 
1638.) 

The only extant writing of Peter is a letter pre¬ 
fixed to the Contra Eunomium TAbri of Gregory of 
Nyssa, and published with the works of that father. 
It is entitled ToC iv dylois irarpds jpwv Ttirpov 
brurKdrov HcSacrreias 2ir«rroA?) irpds rbv dyiov 
Tprjy6piov Ntf<r<n?$ t6v avrov dbeXcpuv, Sancti 
Patris nostri Petri Episcopi Sebasteni ad S. Grego- 
rium Nymnum fratrem suum Epistola. Peter 
does not appear to have been ambitious of author 
ship, and probably felt the disqualification arising 
from his restricted education. Some of the works 
of his brother Gregory were, however, written at 
his desire, such as the above-mentioned treatises 
against Eunomius and the Erplicatio Apologetica 
in Hewaemeron. The De Hominis Opificio is also 
addressed to him by Gregory, who, both in this ( 
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treatise and in the EapJicatio in Hejtatmeron , 
speaks of him in the highest terms. A work ex¬ 
tant in Arabic, bearing the title of Demonstration 
cited by Abraham Echellensis (Eutych. Vindie. Pars 
ii. p. 486, and Not. ad Catalog . Hcbedjesu, p. 51), 
is ascribed to the three brothers, Basil, Gregory, 
and Peter ; but its genuineness is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. (Greg. Nyssen. De Vita S. Mo 
crinae; Basil. II. cc. ; Theodoret, 11. cc. ; Tillemont, 
Memoires, vol. ix. p. 572, &c. ; Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus, vol. i. col. 424 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad 
ann. 370, vol. i. p. 246.) 

31. Siculus. [No. 7.] [J.C. M.] 

PEUCESTAS (neuitieras). 1. Son of Ma- 
cartatus, a Macedonian officer in the service of 
Alexander, who was appointed by the king to com¬ 
mand the troops left in Egypt, b. c. 331. (Arr. 
Anal), iii. 5. § 6 ; Curt. iv. 8. § 4.) 

2. Son of Alexander, a native of the town of 
Mieza, in Macedonia, was a distinguished officer 
in the service of Alexander the Great. His name 
is first mentioned as one of those appointed to 
command a trireme on the Hydaspes (Arr. Ind. 
18). Previous to this we do not find him holding 
any command of importance ; but it i9 evident 
that he must have distinguished himself for his per¬ 
sonal valour and prowess, as he was the person 
selected by Alexander to carry before him in battle 
the sacred shield, which he had taken down from 
the temple of Athena at Ilium. In this capacity 
he was in close attendance upon the king’s person 
in the assault on the capital city of the Malli; and 
all authors agreed in attributing the chief share in 
saving the life of Alexander upon that occasion to 
Peucestas, while they differed as to almost all the 
other circumstances and persons concerned (Arr. 
Anab. vi. 9, 10, 11 ; Plut. Ale a>. 63 ; Diod. xvii. 
99 ; Curt. ix. 5. § 14). For his services on this 
occasion he was rewarded by the king with almost 
every distinction which it was in his power to 
confer. On the arrival of Alexander at Persepolis, 
he bestowed upon Peucestas the important satrapy 
of Persia, but, previous to this, he had already 
raised him to the rank of somatophylax, an honour 
rendered the more conspicuous in this instance by 
the number of those select officers being augmented 
on purpose to make room for his admission. At 
Susa, also, Peucestas was the first of those rewarded 
with crowns of gold for their past exploits (Arr. 
ib. vi. 28, 30, vii. 5). After this he proceeded to 
take possession of his government, where he con¬ 
ciliated the favour of the Persians subject to his 
rule, as well as that of Alexander himself, by 
adopting the Persian dress and customs, in exchange 
for those of Macedonia. (Id. vi. 30, vii. 6 ; Diod. 
xix. 14.) 

In the spring of B. c. 323, Peucestas joined the 
king at Babylon, with an army of 20,000 Persian 
troops; and is mentioned as one of those in 
attendance upon him during bis last illness. It 
does not appear that he took any leading pkrHn 
the discussions that ensued upon the death of Alex¬ 
ander, but in the division of the provinces thUl 
followed, he obtained the renewal of his govern¬ 
ment of Persia, which he also retained in the 
second partition at Triparadeisus, b.c. 321 (Arr. 
Anab. vii. 23, 24, 26, ap. Phot. p. 69, b. 71, b.; 
Diod. xvii. 110, xviii. 3, 39 ; Dexipp. ap. Phot. p. 
64, b, ; Justin, xiii. 4). All his attention seems to 
have been directed to the strengthening himself in 
this position, and extending 'his power and in- 
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fluenco as far as possible ; in which he so far suc¬ 
ceeded, that when he was at length compelled to 
take an active part in the war between Antigonus 
and Eumenes (b. a 317), he obtained by common 
consent the chief command of all the forces fur¬ 
nished by the satrapies east of the Tigris; and 
was with difficulty induced to waive his pretensions 
to the supreme direction of the war. Eumenes, 
however, by his dexterous management, soothed 
the irritation of Peucestas, and retained him firmly 
in his alliance throughout the two campaigns that 
followed. The satrap was contented to gratify his 
pride by feasting the whole of the armies assembled 
in Persia on a scale of royal magnificence, while 
Eumenes virtually directed all the operations of the 
war. But the disaster in the final action near Ga- 
damarta (b. c. 316) which led to the capture of the 
baggage, and the surrender of Eumenes by the 
Argyraspids [Eumenes], appears to have been 
clearly owing to the misconduct and insubordi¬ 
nation of Peucestas, who, according to one account, 
was himself one of the chief advisers of the dis¬ 
graceful treaty. His conduct throughout these 
campaigns shows that he wanted both the ability 
to command for himself, and the moderation to fol¬ 
low the superior judgment of others. Ilis vain 
and ambitious character seems to have been appre¬ 
ciated at its just value by Antigonus, who, while 
he deprived him of his satrapy, and led him away 
a virtual prisoner, elated him with false hopes and 
specious promises, which, of course, were never 
fulfilled. (Diod. xix. 14, 15, 17, 21—24, 37, 38, 
43,48 ; Plut. Eum. 14—16 ; Polyaen. iv. 6. § 13, 
8. §3.) [E.H.B.] 

PEUCE'TIUS (rUuKenos), one of the sons 
of Lycaon, is said to have led, in conjunction with 
his brother Oenotrus, an Arcadian colony into 
Italy, where they landed near the Iapygian pro¬ 
montory. (Dionys. Ilal. i. 11 ; Apollod. iii. 8. 
§ 1.) [L. S.] 

P1IACRASES ( QaKpaffrjs ). Several persons 
of this name are enumerated by Fabricius 
(DM. Oraec. vol. xi. p. 707). Of these the prin¬ 
cipal are: — 

1. Joannes, logotheta (clerk of accounts) 
under the Emperor Andronicus senior, was pro¬ 
moted to be maynus logotheta (Cuncellurius, accord¬ 
ing to Du Cange, s. «,), under Michael senior 
1 alaeologus. He was a correspondent of Gregory 
of Cyprus and Maximus Planudes. Ilis praises 
are celebrated, and allusions to his progress in 
court distinction contained, in some Greek verses, 
published in the old edition of Fabricius (DM. 
Oraec. vol. x. p. 542). He lived towards the 
close of the thirteenth century. 

2. Georgius, Protostrator (master of the horse, 
Marescallus, Ducange) under Joannes Cantacu- 
zenus, a. D. 1344. 

3. Matthaeus, bishop of Serrae, about a. d. 

1401.. He was a correspondent of Isidorus, me¬ 
tropolitan of Thessalonica. [W. M. G.] 

PHAEA (4»aid), the name of the sow of Crorn- 
myon, which ravaged the neighbourhood, and was 
slain by Theseus. (Plut. Thee. 9 j Plat. Lack 
p. 196, e t ; Eurip. Suppl 316.) [L. S.] 

PHAEAX (4ola{), a son of Poseidon and Cer- 
cyra, from .whom the Phaeacians derived their 
name. (Diod, iv. 72 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 4>a/a£.) 
Conon (NarraL 3) calls him the father of Alcinous 
and Locrus. [L. S.j 

PHAEAX (♦oio|), an Athenian orator and 
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statesman. He was of good family, being the son 
of Erasi stratus. The date of his birth is not 
known, but he was a contemporary of Nicias and 
Alcibiades. Plutarch (Alcib. 13) says, that he 
and Nicias were the only rivals from whom Alci¬ 
biades had any thing to fear when he entered upon 
public life. Phaeax, like Alcibiades, was at the 
time just rising to distinction. In b. c. 422 Phaeax 
with two others was sent as an ambassador to Italy 
and Sicily, to endeavour to induce the allies of the 
Athenians in that quarter and the other Siceliots 
to aid the Leontines against the Syracusans. He 
succeeded with Camarina aud Agrigentum, but his 
failure at Gela led him to abandon the attempt as 
hopeless. In his way back he did some service to 
the Athenian cause among the states of Italy. 
(Thucyd. v. 4, 5.) According to Theophrastus 
(ap. Plut.) it was Phaeax, and not Nicias, with 
whom Alcibiades united for the purpose of ostra¬ 
cising llyperbolus. Most authorities, however, 
affirmed that it was Nicias. (Plut. l.c.Nic. 11, 
Aristid . 7.) In the Lives of the Ten Orators 
(Andoc.) there is mention of a contest between 
Phaeax and Andocides, and a defence of the latter 
against the former. It is difficult to say to what 
period this could have referred. Andocides did 
not come into notice till after the affair of the 
mutilation of the Ilermae. 

Phaeax was of engaging manners, hut had no 
great abilities as a speaker. According to Eupolis 
(ap. Plut. Alcib. 13) he was a fluent talker,but quite 
unable to speak. (Comp. A. Gellius, N.A. i. 15.) 
Aristophanes gives a description of his style of 
speaking ( Equit . 1377, &c.), from which we also 
gather that, on one occasion, he was brought to 
trial for some capital offence (eir* adro<pdpu> koiv6- 
H*vos, Schol.) and acquitted. 

There has been a good deal of controversy re¬ 
specting the speech against Alcibiades, commonly 
attributed to Andocides, which Taylor maintained 
to be the production of Phaeax. Plutarch (Alcib. 
13), according to the opinion of most editors, 
speaks of an oration against Alcibiades, reported to 
be the production of Phaeax. It seems not un¬ 
likely that he refers to the very oration which is 
extant, the passage which he quotes (though not 
quite accurately) being found in the speech in 
question, which could not have been written by 
Andocides, as the author speaks of the rival claim 
of himself, Nicias, and Alcibiades being decided 
by ostracism. There are, however, strong reasons 
for believing that it is the production of some rhe¬ 
torician writing in the name of Phaeax. The style 
does not at all resemble what the notice in Aris¬ 
tophanes would lead us to expect; and the writer 
betrays himself by various inaccuracies. If then 
the speech was written as if by Phaeax, and re¬ 
liance can be placed on the biographical notices in 
it (which are in part at least borne out by good 
authorities), Phaeax was four times put upon his 
trial for life, and each time was acquitted (i$ 8, 36. 
Comp. Anstoph. L c.\ and was sent as ambassador 
to Thessaly, Macedonia, Molossia, and Thesprotia, 
besides Sicily and Italy, and had gained various 
prizes, for cuoj'dfdo, with the tragic chorus, in the 
torch race, &c. (Taylor, Led. Lye. c. 6 ; Valcke- 
naer, Advers. ap. Sluiter, Led. Andoc . p. 17—26 ; 
Ruhnken, Hist. Grit. Orai. Gr. OpuBc. p. 321, &c.; 
Becker, Andokides , p. 13, Ac., 83—108 ; and espe¬ 
cially Meier, Comment, de AndocUlia quae vulgo 
feriur oratione contra Alcibiadem.) [C. P. M.J 

4 3 
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PHAEAX (*afo£), a celebrated architect of 
Agrigentum, who flourished about 01. 75, b.c. 480, 
and executed several important public works for 
his native city. Among the most remarkable of 
these works were the sewers ( (nc6vofxoi) 9 which 
were named, after the architect, (paiaices. (Diod. 
xi. 25.) [P. S.J 

PHAE'DIMA (<PaiSl/urj) 9 a Persian lady, daugh¬ 
ter of Otanes, was one of the wives of Cambyses 
and of Smerdis the Magian. Instigated by her 
father, she discovered one night, while he was asleep, 
that Smerdis had lost his ears ; and thus she con¬ 
firmed the suspicion of Otanes, that he was not as 
he pretended to be, Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. 
( Her. iii. 68, 69.) [Otanes.] [E. E.] 

PHAE'DIMUS (QaiSipos), the name of two 
mythical personages, the one a son of Amphion 
and Niobe (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6), and the other a 
king of the Sidonians, who hospitably received 
Menelaus on his return from Troy. (Horn. Od. 
xv. 117.) [L.S.] 

PHAE'DIMUS (&att>ipos\ was one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, according to the common reading 
of a passage in Demosthenes (de Fals. Leg. p. 
402.) The name, as given by Xenophon (Hell. ii. 
3. § 2), is Phaedrias. [E. E.] 

PHAE'DIMUS (QaiStpos), an epigrammatic 
poet, four of whose epigrams are contained in the 
Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 261 ; 
Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. i. p. 192.) He lived 
earlier than Meleager, in whose Garland his 
verses had a place (v. 52). We learn from Ste- 
phanus that he was a native of Bisanthe in 
Macedonia, or, according to others, of Amastris or 
Cromna, in Paphlagonia. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Bnrdvdri.) One of his epigrams is inscribed 
B-naavrlvov in the Palatine and Planudean An¬ 
thologies. He also perhaps wrote an epic poem en¬ 
titled Heracleia, for Athenaeus (xi. p. 498, e.) 
quotes an hexameter line from Phaedimus, iv 
irpdrtp *Hpa<cAeIas. (Sellweigh, ad loc.) [P. S.] 
PHAEDON (4>ai5wi/), a Greek philosopher of 
some celebrity. He was a native of Elis, and of 
high birth. He was taken prisoner in his youth, 
and passed into the hands of an Athenian slave 
dealer; and being of considerable personal beauty 
(Plat. Pkaed. c. 33) was compelled to prostitute 
himself. (Diog. Laert. ii. 105 ; Suid. $. v. 4>cu2W ; 
A. Gellius, N. A.ii. 18.) The occasion on which 
he was taken prisoner was no doubt the war be¬ 
tween Sparta and Elis, in which the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were joined by the Athenians, which was car¬ 
ried on in the years b. c. 401, 400. (Clinton, 8.a.) 
The reading TvSwv in Suidas is of course an error. 
The later date assigned for the war by Kruger and 
others is manifestly erroneous. (See Clinton, Fasti 
Hellen. vol. ii. p. 220, ed. 3.) So that it would be 
in the summer of b.c. 400 that Phaedon was 
brought to Athens. A year would thus remain for 
his acquaintance with Socrates, to whom he at¬ 
tached himself. According to Diogenes Laertius 
(/. c.) he ran away from his master to Socrates, and 
was ransomed by one of the friends of the latter. 
Suidas says, that he was accidentally present at a 
conversation with Socrates, and besought him to 
effect his liberation. Various accounts mentioned 
Alcibiades, Criton, or Cebes, as the person wbo 
ransomed him. (Diog. Laert.; Suid.; A. GelL l. c.) 
Alcibiades, however, was not at Athena at the 
time. CebeB is stated to have been on terms of 
intimate friendship with Phaedon, and to have in* 
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structed him in philosophy. Phaedon was present 
at the death of Socrates, while he was still quite a 
youth. From the mention of his long hair (Plat. 
l.c.) it would seem that he was not eighteen years 
of age at the time, as at that age it was customary 
to cease wearing the hair long. (Becker, Chartidea , 
ii. p. 382.) That Phaedon was on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Plato appears likely from the mode in 
which he is introduced in the dialogue which takes 
its name from him. Other stories that were cur¬ 
rent in the schools spoke of their relation as being 
that of enmity rather than friendship. (Athen. xi. 
pp. 505, 507, c.) In the former passage Athenaeus 
says, that neither Gorgias nor Phaedon would 
acknowledge the least of what Plato attributed to 
them in the dialogues that bore their names.) 
Several philosophers were ungenerous enough to 
reproach Phaedon with his previous condition, as 
Hieronymus (Diog. Laert. 1. c.\ and Epicurus (Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. i. 33. § 93). Besides Plato Aeschines 
named one of his dialogues after Phaedon. (Suid. 
s. v. AiVxh'Tjy.) 

Phaedon appears to have lived in Athens' some 
time after the death of Socrates. He then re¬ 
turned to Elis, where he became the founder of a 
school of philosophy. Anchipylus and Moschus 
are mentioned among his disciples. (Diog. Laert. ii. 
126.) He was succeeded by Pleistanus (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 105), after whom the Elean school was 
merged in the Eretrian. [Menedemus.] Of the 
doctrines of Phaedon nothing is known, except as 
they made their appearance in the philosophy of 
Menedemus. Nothing can Bafely be inferred re¬ 
specting them from the Phaedon of Plato. None 
of Phaedon’s writings have come down to us. 
They were in the form of dialogues. There was 
some doubt in antiquity as to which were genuine, 
and which were not. Panaetius attempted a criti¬ 
cal separation of the two classes (Diog. Laert. ii. 
64) ; and the Zdnrupos and the 'Zip.uv were ac¬ 
knowledged to be genuine. Besides these Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ii. 105) mentions as of doubtful 
authenticity the Nticias, MuSios, *A vrluaxos % irpecr- 
Sltcu, and 2,kv6iko\ \6yoi. Besides these Suidas 
mentions the Stefas, ’A \Ki6id$r}s, and Kptr6\aos. 
It was probably from the Zopyrus that the inci¬ 
dent alluded to by Cicero (de Fato, 5, Tunc. 
Disp. iv. 37. § 80), Maximus Tyr. (xxxi. 3), and 
others, was derived. Seneca (Ep. 94. 41) has a 
translation of a short passage from one of his 
pieces. (Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol ii. p. 717 ; Scholl, 
Gesch. der Griech. Lit. vol. i. p. 475 ; Preller in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl .) [C. P. M.") 

PHAEDRA (4>cd5pa), a daughter of Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. 
(Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) She was the stepmother of 
Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, by Antiope or Hip- 
polyte, and having fallen in love with him he re¬ 
pulsed her, whereupon she calumniated him before 
Theseus. After the death of Hippolytus, his ‘ in¬ 
nocence became known to his father, and Phaedra 
made away with herself. (Horn. Od. xi. 32o ; 
Eurip. HippoL; compare Theseus and Hippoly¬ 
tus.) [L. S.J 

PHAE'DRIAS (<Pai8plas) 9 is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Hell. ii. 3. § 2), as one of the Thirty 
Tyrants. [Phaedimus.] [E. E.] 

PHAEDRUS (*eu$poy). 1. An Athenian, the 
son of Pythocles, of the deme Myrrhinua (Plat. 
Phaedr. p. 244). He was a friend of Plato (Dio$ 
l Laert. iii. 29), by whom be is introduced in the 
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Phaedrus and the Convivium. It appears from 
these that he was a great admirer of Lysias and the 
other rhetoricians of his age. (Fabric. BibL Graec. 
vol, ii. p. 717.) 

2. An Epicurean philosopher, a contemporary of 
Cicero, who became acquainted with him in his 
youth at Rome (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 1. § 2). During 
his residence in Athens (b. c. 80) Cicero renewed 
his acquaintance with him. Phaedrus was at that 
time an old man, and was the president of the 
Epicurean school (Cic. Phil . v. 5. § 13, de Nat. 
Deor. i. 33. § 93, de Fin. i. 5. § 16). He was also 
on terms of friendship with Velleius, whom Cicero 
introduces as the defender of the Epicurean tenets 
in the De Nat. Deor. (i. 21. § 58 ; comp. Madvig. 
ad Cic. de Fin. p. 35), and especially with Atticus 
(Cic. de Fin. i. 5. § 16, v. 1. § 3, See.). He occu¬ 
pied the position of head of the Epicurean school 
till b. c. 70 (Phot. Cod. 97, p. 84, ed. Bekker), 
and was succeeded by Patron [Patron]. Cicero 
especially praises his agreeable manners. He had 
a son named Lysiadas. 

Cicero (ad Att. xiii. 39) mentions, according to 
the common reading, two treatises by Phaedrus, 
4>al5pov mpKTcroov et ‘EAAdSoi. The first title is 
corrected on MS. authority to n (pi bewv. Some 
critics (as Petersen) suppose that only one treatise 
is spoken of, riepl &(wv ical HaWdbos. Others 
(among whom is Orelli, Onorn . Tull. s. v. Phaedrus) 
adopt the reading et ‘EAAdJo?, or at least suppose 
that two treatises are spoken of. An interesting 
fragment of the former work was discovered at 
Herculaneum in 1806, and was first published, 
though not recognised as the work of Phaedrus, in 
a work entitled Herculanensia , or Archaeological and 
Philological Dissertations; containing a Manuscript 
found among the nans of Herculaneum, London, 
1810. A better edition was published by Petersen 
(Phaedri Epicurei , vulgo Anonymi Herculaneum , 
de Nat. Deor. Fragm. Hamb. 1833). Cicero was 
largely indebted to this work of Phaedrus for the 
materials of the first book of the De Natura Deorum. 
Not only is the development of the Epicurean doc¬ 
trine (c. 16, &c.) taken from it, but the erudite 
account of the doctrines of earlier philosophers put in 
the mouth of Velleius, is a mere translation from 
Phaedrus. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 608 ; Krische, 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der alten Phil. vol. i. 
p. 27, Ac.; Preller, in Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyklopadie.) [C. P. M.] 

PHAEDRUS. Ninety-seven fables in Latin 
iambic verse (ed. Orelli), distributed in five books, 
are attributed to Phaedrus. The first writer who 
mentions Phaedrus is Avienus, unless one of 
Martial’s epigrams (iii. 20) alludes to him, and 
there is no sufficient reason for doubting that 
the author of the fables is meant. The little 
that is known of Phaedrus is collected or in¬ 
ferred from the fables. He was originally a slave, 
and was brought from Thrace or Macedonia to 
Rome, where he learned the Latin language. As 
the title of his work is Pltaedri Aug. Liberti Far 
bulae Aesopiae, we must conclude that he had be¬ 
longed to Augustus, who manumitted him. Under 
Tiberius he appears to have undergone Borne per¬ 
secution from Sejanus, but the allusion to Sejanus 
in the prologue to Eutychus (lib. iii.) is very obscure, 
and has been variously understood. It may be in¬ 
ferred from this prologue that the third book of the 
rabies was not published until after the death of I 
SejamiB. A passage m the tenth tehte ul the thhh 
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book shows that this fable was written after the 
death of Augustus. 

The prologue to the first book states that the fables 
are Aesop’s matter turned into iambic verse:— 

“ Aesopus auctor quam materiam repperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verBibus senariis.” 

This prologue also adds that the object was to 
amuse and to instruct. The prologue to the second 
book intimates a somewhat freer handling of the* 
old fabulist’s material. In the prologue to the 
third book he still refers to Aesop as his model:— 

M Librum exarabo tertium Aesopi stilo. ” 

There is no prologue to the fourth book ; and in 
the prologue to the fifth book he intimates that he 
had often used the name of Aesop only to recom¬ 
mend his verses. Accordingly, many of the fables 
of Phaedrus are not Aesopian, as the matter clearly 
shows, for they refer to historical events of a much 
later period (v. 1, 8, iii. 10). Many of the fables, 
however, are transfusions of the Aesopian fables, 
or those which pass as such, into Latin verse. The 
expression is generally clear and concise, and the 
language, with some few exceptions, as pure and 
correct as we should expect from a Roman writer 
of the Augustan age. But Phaedrus has not es¬ 
caped censure, when he has deviated from his Greek 
model, and much of the censure is just. The best 
fables are those ill which he has kept the closest to 
his original. 

The MSS. of Phaedrus are rare, which circum¬ 
stance, combined with a passage of Seneca ( Consol. 
ad Polyb. 27), “ that fable-writing had not been at¬ 
tempted by the Romans,” and an expression of N. 
Perotti, has led Borne critics to doubt their genuine¬ 
ness, and even to ascribe them to Perotti; an 
opinion, however, which Perrotti’s own attempts at 
verse-making completely disprove. 

Another collection of thirty-two fableB, attributed 
to Aesop, has been published from a MS. of the 
same N. Perotti, who was archbishop of Manfre- 
donia in the middle part of the fifteenth century. 
This collection is entitled Epitome Fabularum , and 
was first published at Naples, in 1809, by Cassitti. 
Opinions are much divided as to the genuinenes of 
this collection. The probability is, that the Epi¬ 
tome is founded on genuine Roman fables, which, 
in the process of transcription during many cen¬ 
turies, have undergone considerable changes. 

The first edition of the five books of fables of 
Phaedrus was by P. Pithou, 1596, I2rao., which 
was from a MS. that is supposed to belong to the 
tenth century. The last and only critical edition of 
the fables is by J. C. Orelli, Ziirich, 1831,8vo., which 
contains the Aratea of Caesar Germanicus. Orelli 
has not always displayed judgment in his choice of 
the readings. The last edition of the thirty-two 
new fableB iB entitled Phaedri Fabulae Novae 
XXXII. e codice Vaticano redintegratae ab Angelo 
Maio. Supplementvm Editionis OrelUanae. Acce- 
dunt Publii Syri Codd. Basil, et Turic. antiqvis- 
simt cum Sententiis drdter XXX. nunc primum 
editis, Zurich, 1832. [G. L.] 

PHAE1NUS, astronomer. [Meton.] 

PHAEMON (*alpwv). A treatise on the 
right management of dogs (Kuvo<r6<ptov), was 
published without the name of the author, by 
Nicolaus Rigaltius, Paris, 1619, in a collection 
bearing the title, De Be Accipitraria et Venatica . 
i MX \X vdl GwfeV. a.\vX l&xv&s 
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under the name of Phaemon Philosophus, by An¬ 
drew Goldschmidt, at Wittenberg, in 1545* It 
was afterwards re-edited by Rivinus, Leipzig, 1654. 
(Fabric, BibL Graec. vol. i p* 211.) [W. M. G.) 

PHAENA'RETE. [Socrates]. 

PHAE'NEAS (♦cuWos), an Aetolian of high 
rank, who held the office of praetor of the Aetolian 
league in b. c. 198, and was present at the con¬ 
ference between Flamininus and Philip at the 
•Malian gulf, on which occasion he distinguished 
himself by the vehemence of his opposition to 
the demands of the Macedonian king. (Polyb. 
xvii. 1, 3, 4 ; Liv. xxxii. 3*2, 33, 34.) Early in 
the ensuing spring (b. c. 197) he joined Flami¬ 
ninus with the Aetolian contingent, and appears to 
have rendered important services in the campaign 
that followed (Liv. xxxiii. 3, 6, 7). But in the 
conference that was again held between the Roman 
general and Philip, for the settlement of the terms 
of peace, after the decisive battle of Cynoscephalae, 
Phaeneas gave great offence to Flamininus by the 
pertinacity with which he insisted on the restitution 
to the Aetolians of certain cities in Thessaly, and the 
dispute between them on this occasion is regarded 
by Polybius as the first origin of the war that 
subsequently broke out between the Romans and 
Aetolians (Polyb. xviii. 20—22 ; Liv. xxxiii. 13). 
In B. c. 192, when Antiochus landed in Greece, 
Phaeneas was again praetor, and in that capacity 
was one of those who introduced the king into the 
assembly of the Aetolians at Lamia. But in the 
discussions that ensued he took the lead of the more 
moderate party, and opposed, though unsuccessfully, 
the warlike counsels of Thoas and his adherents 
(Liv. xxxv. 44, 45). Though he was overruled at 
this period, the unfavourable turn of affairs soon in¬ 
duced the Aetolians to listen to more pacific counsels, 
and, after the fall of Heracleia,B.c. 191, an embassy 
was despatched, at the head of which was Phaeneas 
himself, to bear the submission of the nation to the 
Roman general M\ Acilius Glabrio. But the ex¬ 
orbitant demands of the latter and his arrogant de¬ 
meanour towards the ambassadors themselves, broke 
off all prospect of reconciliation, and the war was 
continued, though the Roman arms were for a time 
diverted against Antiochus. In B. c. 190, Phaeneas 
was again sent as ambassador to Rome to &ue for 
peace, but both he and his colleagues fell into the 
hands of the Epeirots, and were compelled to pay 
a heavy ransom to redeem themselves from captivity. 
Meanwhile, the arrival of the consul M. Fulvius 
put an end to all hopes of peace. But during the 
siege of Arabracia, b. c. 189, the Aetolians deter¬ 
mined to make one more effort, and Phaeneas and 
Damoteles were sent to the Roman consul, with 
powers to conclude peace on almost any terms. 
This they ultimately obtained, through the inter¬ 
cession of the Athenians and Rhodians, and the 
favour of C. Valerius Laevinus, upon more moderate 
conditions than they could have dared to hope for. 
Phaeneas now hastened to Rome to obtain the ra¬ 
tification of this treaty, which was, after some 
hesitation, granted by the senate on nearly the 
same terms as those dictated by Fulvius. (Polyb. 
xx. 9, 10, xxii. 8, 9, 12—14, 15 ; Liv. xxxvi. 28, 
29, 35, xxxviii. 8—11.) [E. H. B.] 

PHAE'NIAS. [Phanias.] 

PHAENIPPUS (♦olvnnros), an Athenian, the 
son of Callippus, and adopted son of Philostratus. 
A speech against him, composed for a suit in a case 
of Antidosis (Diet, of Ant. art. Antidosi$)> is found 
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among those of Demosthenes (p. 1037, &c« ed. 
Reiske). [C.P.M.] 

PHAENNA (♦acmf), one of the Charites. 
(Paus. iii. 18. § 4, ix. 35. § 1.) [L. S.] 

PHAENNUS (Qdevvos ), an epigrammatic poet, 
who had a place in the Garland of Meleager 
(v. 29), and two of whose epigrams are contained 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, AnaL vol. i. 
p. 257 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec . vol i. p. 190.) No¬ 
thing more is known of him. [P. S.] 

PHAENOPS (*cuVoiff), the son of Asius of 
Abydos, and a friend of Hector ; he was the 
father of Xanthus, Phorcys, and Thoon. (Horn. 
II. v. 152, xvii. 312, 582.) [L. S.] 

PHAESTUS (*a?<rros) f a son of Rhopalus,and 
grandson of Heracles, was king of Sicyon, from 
whence he emigrated to Crete. (Paus. ii. 6. § 3.) 
He is said to have established at Sicyon the cus¬ 
tom of worshipping Heracles as a god, since before 
he had only been honoured as a hero, (Paus. ii. 
10. § 1 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 313.) A second 
Phaestus was a son of Boms, of Tame, in Mae- 
onia, and was slain by Idomeneus at Troy 
(Horn. Tl. v. 43.) [L. S.] 

PHAETHON (*ae'0»*O,that is, “the shining,” 
occurs in Homer (II. xi. 735, Od. v. 479) as an 
epithet or surname of Helios, and is used by later 
writers as areal proper name for Helios (Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1236 ; Virg. Aen. v. 105) ; but it is 
more commonly known as the name of a son of 
Helios by the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Me- 
rops. The genealogy of Phaethon, however, is 
not the same in all writers, for some call him a son 
of Clymenus, the son of Helios, by Merope (Hygin. 
Fab. 154), or a son of Helios by Prote (Tzetz. 
Chil. iv. 137), or, lastly, a son of Helios by the 
nymph Rhode or Rhodos. (Schol. ad Find. Ol. vi. 
131.) He received the significant name Phaethon 
from his father, and was afterwards also presump¬ 
tuous and ambitious enough to request his father 
one day to allow him to drive the chariot of the 
sun across the heavens. Helios was induced by 
the entreaties of his son and of Clymene to yield, 
but the youth being too weak to check the horses, 
came down with his chariot, and so near to the earth, 
that he almost set it on fire. Zeus, therefore, 
killed him with a flash of lightning, so that he fell 
down into the river Eridanus or the Po. His 
sisters, who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears 
into amber. (Eurip. Hippol. 737, &c.; Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 598, &c.; Lucian, Dial. Dear . 25 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 152, 154 ; Virg. Eclog. vi. 62, Aen. 
x. 190 ; Ov. Met. i. 755, &c.) 

2. A son of Cepbalus and Eos, was carried off 
by Aphrodite, who appointed him guardian of her 
temple. (Hes. Theog. 986.) Apollodorua (iii. 14. 
§ 3) calls him a son of Tithonus, and grandson of 
Cephalua, and Pausanias (i. 3. § 1) a son of Ce- 
phalus and Hemera. 

3. The name of one of the horses of Eos. (Horn. 

Od. xxiil 246.) It is also a surname of Absyrtus. 
(Apollon. Rhod. iii. 245.) [L. S.] 

PHAETHON, a slave or freedman of Q. Cicero. 
(Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 4, ad Att . iii. 8.) 

PHAETHONTIADES or P1IAETHONTI-- 
DES ($a«0ovTl&€v), Le. the daughters of Phaethon 
or Helios, and sisters of the unfortunate Phaethon. 
They are also called Heliades. (Virg. Eclog. vi. 
62 j Anthol. Palat ix. 782.) [L. S.] 

PHAETHIT'SA ($a«0ou<ra). 1. One of the 
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Heliades or Phaethontiadea. (Ov. Met. ii. 346 ; 
comp* Heliades.) 

2. A daughter of Helios by Neaera, guarded the 
flocks of her father in Thrinacia in conjunction 
with her sister Lampetia. (Horn. Od. xii. 132; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 971.) [L. S.] 

PHAETUS, a writer on cookery of uncertain 

age. (Athen. xiv. p. 643, e. f.) 

PHAGITA, CORNE'LIUS. [Cornelius, 
No. 2.] 

PHALAECUS (Qdkaucos), a tyrant of Ambra- 
cia, in whose way Artemis once sent a young lion, 
while he was hunting. When Phalaecus took the 
young animal into hi9 hand, the old lioness rushed 
forth and tore him to pieces. The people of Am- 
bracia who thus got rid of their tyrant, propitiated 
Artemis Hegemone, and erected a statue to Arte¬ 
mis Agrotera. (Anton. Lib. 4.) [L. S.] 

PHALAECUS (4>d\atfcos), son of Onoraarchus, 
the leader of the Phocians in the Sacred War. 
He was still very young at the death of his uncle 
Phayllus (b. c. 351), so that the latter, though he 
designated him for his successor in the chief com¬ 
mand, placed him for a time under the guardian¬ 
ship of his friend Mnaseas. But very shortly 
afterwards Mnaseas having fallen in battle against 
the Boeotians, Phalaecus, notwithstanding his 
youth, assumed the command in person, and 
carried on hostilities with various success. The 
war had now resolved itself into a series of petty 
invasions, or rather predatory incursions by the 
Phocians and Boeotians into each other's territory, 
and continued without any striking incident until 
b. c. 347. But it 6eems that Phalaecus had failed 
or neglected to establish his power at home as 
firmly as his predecessors had done : and a charge 
was brought against him by the opposite party of 
having appropriated part of the sacred treasures to 
his own private purposes, in consequence of which 
he was deprived of his power. No punishment, 
however, appears to have been inflicted on him; 
and the following year (b. c. 346) we find him again 
appointed general, without any explanation of 
this revolution: but it seems to have been in 
some manner connected with the proceedings of 
Philip of Macedon, who was now preparing to 
interpose in the war. It is not easy to under¬ 
stand the conduct of Phalaecus in the subsequent 
transactions ; but whether he was deceived by the 
professions of Philip, or had been secretly gained 
over by the king, his measures were precisely 
those best adapted to facilitate the projects of the 
Macedonian monarch. Instead of strengthening 
his alliance with the Athenians and Spartans, he 
treated the former as if they had been his open 
enemies, and by his behaviour towards Archi¬ 
damus, led that monarch to withdraw the forces 
which he had brought to the succour of the Pho¬ 
cians. All this time Phalaecus took no measures 
to oppose the progress of Philip, until the latter 
had actually passed the straits of Thermopylae, 
and all hope of resistance was vain. He then 
hastened to conclude a treaty with the Mace¬ 
donian king, by which he provided for his own 
safety, and was allowed to withdraw into the 
Peloponnese with a body of 8000 mercenaries, 
leaving the unhappy Phocians to their fate. 
(Diod. xvi. 38—40, 56, 59; Paus. x. 2. § 7; 
Aesch. de F. Leg. p. 45—47; Dera. de F. Leg. 

pp. 359, 364 ; Thirl wall's Greece , vol. v. chap. 44.) 

Phalaecus now assumed the part of a mere 
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leader of mercenary troops, in which character we 
find him engaging in various enterprizes. At one 
time he determined to enter the service of the 
Tarentines, then at war with the Lucanians ; but 
a mutiny among his own troops having compelled 
him to abandon this project and return to the" 
Peloponnese, he subsequently passed over to 
Crete, and assisted the Cnossiaus against their 
neighbours of Lyttus. He was at first successful, 
and took the city of Lyttus ; but was afterwards 
expelled from thence by Archidamus king of 
Sparta: and having next laid siege to Cydonia, 
lost many of his troops, and was himself killed in 
the attack. We are told that his besieging 
engines were set on fire by lightning, and that he, 
with many of his followers, perished in the con¬ 
flagration ; but this story was probably invented 
to give a colour to his fete of that divine ven¬ 
geance which was believed to wait upon the 
whole of his sacrilegious race. His death appears 
to have been after that of Archidamus in B.c. 338. 
(Diod. xvi. 61—63 ; Paus. x. 2. § 7.) [E. H. B.] 

PHALAECUS (4>aAaMcor), a lyric and epi¬ 
grammatic poet, from whom the metre called 4>a- 
Xahcetov took its name. (Hephaest. p. 57. Gaisf.) 
He is occasionally referred to by the grammarians 
(Terentian. p. 2424 ; Auson. Epist. 4), but they 
give us no information respecting his works, except 
that he composed hymns to Hermes. The line quoted 
by Hephaestion ( l.c.) is evidently the first verse 
of a hymn. He seems to have been distinguished 
as an epigrammatist (Ath. x. p. 440, d.) ; and five 
of his epigrams are still preserved in the Greek 
Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 421), besides 
the one quoted by Athenaeus (/. c.). The age of 
Phalaecus is uncertain. The conjecture of Reiske 
(ap. Fab. Bill. Graec. vol.iv. p. 490) is founded on 
an epigram which does not properly belong to this 
writer. A more probable indication of his date is 
furnished by another epigram, in which he mentions 
the actor Lycon, who lived in the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. 
p. 327); but this epigram also is of somewhat 
doubtful authorship. At all events he was pro¬ 
bably one of the principal Alexandrian poets. 

The Phalaecian verse is well known from its 
frequent use by the Roman poets. The Roman 
grammarians also call it Hendecasyllabus. Its 
normal form, which admits of many variations, is 

• O I - v w — v — v — O 

It is much older than Phalaecus, whose name is 
given to it, not because he invented, but be¬ 
cause he especially used it. It is a very an¬ 
cient and important lyric metre. Sappho fre¬ 
quently used it, and it is even called the perpov 
iartpucdv %toi $oAcukc lov (Atil. Fort. p. 2674, 
Putsch ; Terentian. p. 2440). No example of it is 
found in the extant fragments of Sappho; but 
it occurs in those of Anacreon and Simonides, 
in Cratinus, in Sophocles ( Philoct. 136—151), and 
other ancient Greek poets. [P. S.] 

PHALACRUS, one of the Sicilians oppressed 
by Verres. He was a native of Centuripa, and the 
commander of a ship. (Cic. Verr. v. 40,44,46.) 

PHALANTHUS (tdwdos), a son of Age- 
laus, and grandson of Stymphalus, and the re¬ 
puted founder of Phalanthus in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 35. §7.) [L. S.] 

PHALANTHUS (♦aAavOos), a Phoenician 
leader, who held for a long time against the Do- 
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rians the town of Jalysus in Rhodes, being en 
couraged by an oracle, which had declared that he 
should not be driven from the land till white crows 
should appear and fishes be found in bowls. Iphi- 
clus, the Greek leader, having heard this, some¬ 
what clumsily fulfilled the conditions of the pro¬ 
phecy by whitening some crows with chalk and 
introducing a few small fish into the bowl which 
held Phalanthus’s wine. The latter accordingly 
was terrified into surrender, and evacuated the 
island after a futile attempt, wherein he was out¬ 
witted by Iphiclus, to carry off a quantity of trea¬ 
sure with him. (Ergias, ap. Ath. viii. pp. 360, e, f, 
361, a, b.) [E. E.] 

PHALANTHUS ($d\av9os)i a Lacedaemo¬ 
nian, son of Aracus, was the founder of Tarentum 
about b. a 708. The legend, as collected from 
Justin, and from Antiochus and Ephorus in Strabo, 
is as follows. When the Lacedaemonians set forth 
on their first Messenian war, they bound them¬ 
selves by an oath not to return home till they had 
brought the contest to a successful issue. But 
nine years passed away, and in the tenth their 
wives sent to complain of their state of widowhood, 
and to point out, as its consequence, that their 
country would have no new generation of citizens 
to defend it By the advice therefore of Aracus, 
the young men, who had grown up since the be¬ 
ginning of the war, and had never taken the oath, 
were sent home to become fathers of children by 
the Spartan virgins ; and those who were thus 
bom were called Tlapdcvlcu (sons of the maidens). 
According to Theopompus (ap. Ath. vi.p. 27 l,c, d; 
comp. Casaub. ad Zoc.), the widows of those who 
had fallen in the Messenian war were given as 
wives to Helots ; and, though this statement more 
probably refers to the second war, it seems likely 
that the Partheniae were the offspring of some 
marriages of disparagement, which the necessity of 
the period had induced the Spartans to permit. 
The notion of Manso, that the name was given in 
derision to those who had declined the expedition, 
shrinking from war like maidens, seems less de¬ 
serving of notice. A3 they grew up, they were 
looked down upon by their fellow-citizens, and 
were excluded from certain privileges. Indignant 
at this, they formed a conspiracy under Phalan- 
thus, one of their number, against the government, 
and when their design was detected, they were 
allowed to go forth and found a colony under his 
guidance and with the sanction of the Delphic god. 
Pausanias tells us that Phalanthus, when setting 
out on this expedition, was told by an oracle from 
Delphi, that he would find a territory and a city 
in that place where rain should fall on him under 
a clear sky (atdpa). On his arrival in Italy, he 
conquered the barbarians in battle, but was unable 
to take any of their cities or their land. Wearied 
out with his fruitless efforts, and caBt down under 
the belief that the oracle had meant to express an 
impossibility, he was lying one day with his head 
on his wife's lap, as she strove to comfort him, 
when suddenly, feeling her tears dropping on him, 
it flashed upon his mind that, as her name was 
Aethra (Affyo), the mysterious prediction was at 
length fulfilled. On the succeeding night he cap¬ 
tured Tarentum, one of the largest and most 
flourishing towns on the coast The mass of the 
inhabitants took refuge, according to Justin, in 
Brundusium, and hither Phalanthus himself fled 
afterwards, when he was driven out from his own 
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colony by a sedition. He ended his days in exile, 
but, when he was at the point of death, he desired 
the Brundusi&ns to reduce his remains to dust and 
sprinkle it in the agora of Tarentum ; by which 
means, he told them, Apollo had predicted that 
they might recover their country. The oracle, 
however, had named this as the method of securing 
Tarentum to the Partheniae for ever. (Strab. vi. 
pp. 278—280, 282 ; Just. iii. 4, xx. 1 ; Paus. x. 
10 ; Arist. Pol. v. 7, ed. Bekk.; Diod. xv. 66 ; 
Dion. Hal. Fragm. xvii. 1,2; Hor. Carm. ii. 6 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iii. 551 ; Heyne, Excurs . xiv. 
ad Virg. L c. ; Clint. F. II. vol. i. p. 174, vol. ii. 
p. 410, note u ; Thirl wall's Greece , vol. i. p. 352, 
&c. ; Mull. Dor. i. 6. $ 12, 7. § 10, iii. 5. §7, 
6. §10.) [E. E.] 

PHA'LARIS ($&\apts), ruler of Agrigentum 
in Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 
cruel and inhuman tyrant. But far from the noto¬ 
riety thus given to his name having contributed to 
our real knowledge of his life and history, it has 
only served to envelope every thing connected with 
him in a cloud of fable, through which it is scarcely 
possible to catch a glimpse of truth. The period at 
which he lived has been the subject of much dis¬ 
pute, and his reign has been carried back by some 
writers as far as the 31st Olympiad (b. c. 656), 
but there seems little doubt that the statement of 
Suidas, who represents him as reigning in the 52d 
Olympiad, is in the main correct. Eusebius in one 
passage gives the older date, but in another assigns 
the commencement of his reign to the third year 
of the 52d Olympiad (b.c. 570) ; and this is con¬ 
firmed by statements which represent him as con¬ 
temporary with Stesichorus and Croesus. (Suid. s. 
&d\apu ; Euseb. Chron . an. 1365, 1393, 1446 ; 
Syncell. p. 213, d. ed. Paris ; Oros. i. 20 ; Plin. 
H. N. vii. 56 ; Arist. Rivet, ii. 20 ; Diod. Exc. Vat. 
pp. 25, 26 ; Bentley, Dissertation on ike Epistles of 
Phalaris; Clinton, F. II. vol. i. p. 236, vol. ii. p. 4.) 

There seems no doubt that he was a native of 
Agrigentum, though the author of the spurious 
epistles ascribed to him represents him as bom in 
the island of Astypalaea,and first arriving in Sicily 
as an exile. Concerning the steps by which he 
rose to power we are almost wholly in the dark. 
Poly aen us indeed tells us that he was a farmer of 
the public revenue, and that under pretence of 
constructing a temple on a height which com¬ 
manded the city, he contrived to erect a temporary 
citadel, which he occupied with an armed force, 
and thus made himself master of the sovereignty. 
But this story has much the air of a fable, and it 
s clearly implied by Aristotle (Pol. v. 10) that he 
was raised by his fellow-citizens to some high 
office in the state, of which he afterwards availed 
himself to assume a despotic authority. Of the 
events of hiB reign, which lasted according to Euse¬ 
bius sixteen years, we can hardly be said to know 
anything ; but a few anecdotes preserved to us by 
Polyaenus (v. 1.), the authority of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate, represent him aB engaged in fre¬ 
quent wars with his neighbours, and extending his 
power and dominion on all sides, though more 
frequently by stratagem than open force. It would 
appear from Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 20), if there be no 
mistake in the story there told, that he was at one 
time master of Himera as well as Agrigentum j 
but there certainly is no authority for the state¬ 
ment of Suidas (s. v . 4>dAapxr), that his power ex¬ 
tended over the whole of Sicily. The story told 
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by Diodorus of the manner of his death has every 
appearance of a fable, but is probably so far founded 
in fact that he perished by a sudden outbreak of 
the popular fury, in which it appears that Tele- 
machus, the ancestor of Theron, must have borne 
a conspicuous part. (Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 25, 26 ; 
Tzetz. Chil. v. 956 ; Cic. de Of. ii. 7 ; Schol. ad 
Find. 01 iii. 68.) The statement of Iamblichus, 
who represents him as dethroned by Pythagoras 
(De Vit. Ft/th. 32. § 122. ed. Kiessl.), is wholly 
unworthy of credit. 

No circumstance connected with Phalaris is 
more celebrated than the brazen bull in which he 
is said to have burnt alive the victims of his 
cruelty, and of which we are told that he made the 
first experiment upon its inventor Perillus. [Pe- 
rillus.] This latter story has much the air of 
an invention of later times, and Timaeus even de¬ 
nied altogether the existence of the bull itself. It is 
indeed highly probable, as asserted by that writer, 
that the statue extant in later times — which was 
carried off from Agrigentum by the Carthaginians, 
and afterwards captured by Scipio at the taking of 
that city—was not, as pretended, the identical 
bull of Phalaris, but this is evidently no argument 
against its original existence, and it is certain that 
the fame of this celebrated engine of torture was 
inseparably associated with the name of Phalaris 
as early as the time of Pindar. (Pind. Pyth. i. 185 ; 
Schol. ad he. ; Diod. xiii. 90 ; Polyb. xii. 25 ; 
Timaeus, fr. 116—118. ed. Didot; Callim. fr. 119, 

194 ; Plut. Parall. p. 315.) That poet also speaks 
of Phalaris himself in terms which clearly prove 
that his reputation as a barbarous tyrant was then 
already fully established, and all subsequent writers, 
until a very late period, allude to him in terms of 
similar import. Cicero in particular calls him w cru- 
delissimus omnium tyrannorum” ( in Verr. iv. 
33), and uses his name as proverbial for a tyrant 
in the worst sense of the word, as opposed to a mild 
and enlightened despot like PeisiBtratus. (Cic. ad 
A tt. vii. 20; see also De Of. ii. 7, iii. 6, De Rep. i. 
28, and other passages ; Polyb. vii. 7 ; Lucian. 
Ver. Hist. 23, Bis. Accus. 8 ; Plut. de ser. num. 
vind . p. 553.) 

But in the later ages of Greek literature, there 
appears to have existed or arisen a totally different 
tradition concerning Phalaris, which represented 
him as a man of a naturally mild and humane dis¬ 
position, and only forced into acts of severity or 
occasional cruelty, by the pressure of circumstances 
and the machinations of his enemies. Still more 
strange is it that he appears at the same time as 
an admirer of literature and philosophy, and the 
patron of men of letters. Such is the aspect under 
which the character of the tyrant of Agrigentum is 
presented to us in two declamations commonly as¬ 
cribed to Lucian (though regarded by many writers 
as not the work of that author), and still more 
strikingly in the well-known epistles which bear 
the name of Phalaris himself. Purely fictitious as 
the latter undoubtedly are, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive that the sophist who composed them would 
have given them a colour and character so entirely 
opposite to all that tradition had recorded of the 
tyrant, if there had not existed some traces of a 
wholly different version of his history. 

The once celebrated epistles alluded to are now 
remembered chiefly on account of the literary con¬ 
troversy to which they gave rise, and the masterly 
dissertation in which Bentley exposed their spu- 
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rionsness. The proofs of this, derived from the 
glaring anachronisms in which they abound—such 
as the mention of the cities of Tauromenium, 
Alaesa, and Phintias, which were not built till 
long after the death of Phalaris — the allusions to 
tragedies and comedies as things well known and of 
ordinary occurrence — the introduction of senti¬ 
ments and expressions manifestly derived from 
later writers, such as Herodotus, Democritus, and 
even Callimachus—and above all, the dialect of 
the epistles themselves, which is the later Attic, 
such as was the current language of the learned in 
the latter ages of the Roman empire — would ap¬ 
pear so glaring, that it is difficult to conceive how 
a body of men of any pretensions to learning could 
be found to maintain their authenticity. Still more 
extraordinary is it, that a writer of so much taste 
and cultivation as Sir William Temple should have 
spoken in the highest terms of their intrinsic merit, 
and have pronounced them unquestionably genuine 
on this evidence alone. (Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning , Works, vol. iii. p. 478.) Probably no reader 
at the present day will be found to look into them 
without concurring in the sentence of Bentley, that 
they are “ a fardle of common-places.” The epistle 
in which the tyrant professes to give the Athenians 
an account of his treatment of Perillus, and the 
reasons for it ( Ep. v. of Lennep and Schaefer, it is 
Ep. ccxxii. of the older editions), would seem suf¬ 
ficient in itself to betray the sophist. The period 
at which this forgery was composed cannot now be 
determined. Politian ascribed the spurious epis¬ 
tles in question to Lucian, but there is certainly 
no ground for this supposition, and they are pro¬ 
bably the work of a much later period. The first 
author who refers to them is Stobaeus, by whom 
they are repeatedly quoted, without any apparent 
suspicion ( Florileg . tit. 7. § 68, 49. §§ 16, 26, 
86. § 17) ; but Photius alludes to them (Ep. 207), 
in terms that clearly intimate that he regarded 
them as spurious. At a later period they are 
mentioned with the greatest admiration by Suidas 
(s.v. 4»aAapis), who calls them bavpaaias iravu. 
Tzetzes also has extracted largely from them, and 
calls Phalaris himself e/eriVos 6 iraverotyos. (Chil. i. 
669, &c., v. 839—969.) After the revival of learn¬ 
ing also, they appear to have enjoyed considerable 
reputation, though rejected as spurious by Politian, 
Menage, and other eminent scholars. They were 
first given to the world in a Latin translation by 
Francesco Accolti of Arezzo, published at Rome in 
1470, of which many successive editions appeared 
before the end of the fifteenth century. The ori¬ 
ginal Greek text was not published till 1498, when 
it was printed at Venice, together with the epistles 
ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana and M. Brutus. 
They were afterwards inserted by Aldus in his 
collection of the Greek writers of epistles (Venet. 
1499), and passed through several editions in the 
16th and 17th centuries, but none of any note, 
until that printed at Oxford in 1695, which bore 
the name of Charles Boyle, and gave occasion to 
the famous dissertation of Bentley already referred 
to. For the literary history of this controversy, in 
which Bentley was opposed not only by Boyle, but 
by all the learning which Oxford could muster, as 
well as by the wit and satire of Swift and Atter- 
bury, the reader may consult Monk’s Life of 
Bentley, chaps. 4 —6, and Dyce’s preface to his edition 
of Bentley’s works (8vo. Lond. 1836). Since this 
period only two editions of the Epistles of Phalaris 
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have been given to the world: the one commenced 
by Lennep, and published after his death by Valck- 
enaer (4to. Groningae, 1777), which contains a 
greatly improved text and valuable notes, together 
with a Latin translation of Bentley's dissertations. 
The latter are omitted by Schaefer in his edition 
(8vo. Lips. 1823), in which he has reproduced the 
text and notes of Lennep, but with many correc¬ 
tions of the former and some additional notes of his 
own. This last edition is decidedly the best that 
has ever appeared. The epistles have also been 
repeatedly translated into Italian and French, and 
three separate versions of them have appeared in 
English, the latest of which is that by Franklin, 
Lond. 1749. [E. H. B.] 

PHALCES (4d\KVs), a son of Temenus, and 
father of Rhegnidas, was one of the Heracleidae. 
He took possession of the government of Sicyon, 
and there founded the temple of Hera Prodromia. 
(Paus. ii. 6. § 4, 11. § 2, 13. § 1 ; Strab. viii. p. 
389.) He is said to have killed his father and his 
sister Hymetho. (Paus. ii. 29. § 3.) A Trojan 
of the same name occurs in Homer. (II. xiv. 
513.) [L. S.] 

PHA'LEAS, or PHA'LLEAS (*a\4as, *a\- 
\4as), a writer on political economy mentioned by 
Aristotle. He was a native of Chalcedon. He 
had turned his attention mainly to the relations of 
property, his theory being that all the citizens in a 
state should have an equal amount of property, and 
be educated in the same manner. (Arist. Pol. ii. 
4. §§ 1,8, 12, 9. §8.) [C.P.M.] 

PHALE'RION, a painter of second-rate merit, 
who painted a picture of Scylla. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxv. 11. s. 40. §38.) [P.S.] 

PHALEREUS, DEME'TRIUS. [Deme¬ 
trius.] 

PHALE'RUS (*d\ypos). 1. One of the La- 
pithae, who was present at the wedding of Peiri- 
thous. (Hes. Scut. Here. 180.) 

2. A son of Alcon, and grandson of Erechtheus 
or Eurysthenes, was one of the Argonauts, and the 
founder of Gyrton. (Orph. Arg. 144.) He is said 
to hftve emigrated with his daughter Chalciopc or 
Chalcippe to Chalcis in Euboea, and when his 
father demanded that he should be sent back, the 
Chalcidians refused to deliver him up. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 97.) In the port of Phalerum 
near Athens, which was believed to have derived 
its name from him, an altar was dedicated to him. 
(Paus. i. l.§4.) [L. S.] 

PHALI'NUS ($aA?vos), a Zacynthian, in the 
service of the satrap Tissaphemes, with whom he 
was in high favour in consequence of his preten¬ 
sions to military science. After the battle of 
Cunaxa, b. c. 401, he accompanied the Persian 
heralds, whom Artaxerxes and Tissaphemes sent 
to the Cyrean Greeks to require them to lay down 
their arms ; and he recommended his countrymen 
to submit to the king, as the only means of safety. 
Plutarch calls him Phalenus. (Xen. A nab. ii. 1. 
§§ 7—23 ; Plut Arbax. 13.) [E. E.] 

PHAMAEAS or PHAMEAS, HIMILCO. 
[Himilco, No. 11.] 

PHA'MEAS, a rich freed man from Sardinia, 
was the uncle of M. Tigellius Hermogenes, of 
whom Horace speaks (Sat. i. 2). Phameas died 
in b. c. 49 j and in b. c. 45 Cicero undertook to 
plead some cause relating to the property of 
Phameas against the young Octavii, the sons of 
Cneius. Cicero did this in order to please the 
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dictator Caesar, who patronised the musician 
Tigellius ; but he did not fulfil his promise, for 
reasons which he assigned to Tigellius, but which 
appeared unsatisfactory to the latter. (Cic. ad 
Att. ix. 9. § 4, 13. § 6, ad Fam. ix. 16, vii. 24, 
ad Att. xiii. 49; Weichert, Pott. Lat. p. 304 ; 
Drumann's Rom. vol. vi. p. 318.) 

PHANES (Qdvris), 1. A mystic divinity in 
the system of the Orphics, is also called Eros, Eri- 
capaeus, Metis, and Protogonus. He is said to 
have sprung from the mystic mundane egg, and to 
have been the father of all gods, and the creator of 
men. (Proc. m Plat. Crat, p. 36 ; Orph. Arg. 
15 ; Lactant. Instil, i.5.) 

2. A Theban who is said to have introduced the 
worship of Dionysus Lysius from Thebes to Sicyon. 
(Paus. ii. 7. § 6.) [L. S.] 

PHANES (<f»an7s), a Greek of Halicarnassus, 
of sound judgment and military experience, in the 
service of Amasis, king of Egypt, fled from the 
latter and passed over to Cambyses, king of Persia. 
When Cambyses invaded Egypt, the Greek and 
Carian mercenaries in the service of the Egyptian 
monarch, put to death the sons of Phanes in the 
presence of their father, and drank of their blood. 
(Herod, iii. 4, 11.) 

PHANGO, FUFI'CIUS. [Fango.] 

PHA'NIAS, a freedman of App. Claudius 
Pulcher (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 13, iii. 1, 6). 

PHA'NIAS or PHAE'NIAS (Paulas, Qouvias ; 
the MSS. vary between the two forms, and both 
are given* by Suidas). 1. Of Eresos in Lesbos, a 
distinguished Peripatetic philosopher, the imme¬ 
diate disciple of Aristotle, and the contemporary, 
fellow-citizen, and friend of Theophrastus, a letter 
of whose to Phanias is mentioned by Diogenes (v. 
37 ; Schol. in Apollon, i. 972 ; Strab. xiii. p. 618). 
He is placed by Suidas (s. v.) at 01. Ill, b. c. 
336 (comp. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 145, Sylb.). 
Phanias does not seem to have founded a distinct 
school of his own, but he was a most diligent 
writer upon every department of philosophy, as it 
was studied by the Peripatetics, especially logic, 
physics, history, and literature. In fact he was, 
for the extent of his studies, the most distinguished 
disciple of Aristotle, after Theophrastus. His 
writings may be classified in the following man¬ 
ner :— 

I . On Logic. Of this class of his writings we 
have but little information, probably because, being 
only paraphrases and supplements to the works of 
Aristotle, they were, in after generations, eclipsed 
by the writings of the master himself. In a 
passage of Ammonius (ad Categ. p. 13 ; Schol. 
Arist. p. 28, a. 40, ed. Brandis) we are told that 
Eudemios, Phanias, and Theophrastus wrote, in 
emulation of their master, K arrfyoplas ttal ire pi 
eppriuelas Kcd ’Ava\tsru<tfv. There is also a rather 
important passage respecting ideas, preserved by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias,from a work of Phanias, 
irpds Adtiwpop (Schol. Arist. p. 566,a. ed. Brandis), 
which may possibly be the same as the work irpds 
rods <To<ptcrrdsi from which Athenaeus cites a cri¬ 
ticism on certain musicians (xiv. p. 638). 

II. On Natural Science . A work on plants, rd 
(panted, or rd vepl tpvrcvu, is repeatedly quoted 
by Athenaeus, and frequently in connection with 
the work of Theophrastus on the same subject, to 
which, therefore, it has been supposed by some to 
have formed a supplement. (Ath. ii. p. 54, £, 58, 
d, ix. p, 406, c. &c.) The fragments quoted by 
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Athenaeus are sufficient to give us some notion of 
the contents of the work and the style of the writer. 
He seems to have paid especial attention to plants 
used in gardens and otherwise closely connected 
with man ; and in his style we trace the exactness 
and the care about definitions which characterize 
the school of Aristotle. 

III. On History. Phanias wrote much in this de¬ 
partment. He is spoken of by Plutarch, who quotes 
him as an authority ( Tkemidocles , 13), as c iyrjp 
<pi\6<ro<f>o$ Kal ypappdruv otbc &irtipos iaropticuK 
He wrote a sort of chronicle of his native city, under 
the title of Ylpvrdveis 'Epetrioi, the second book of 
which is quoted by Athenaeus (viii. p. 333, e. ; 
comp. Eustath. p. 35, 18 ; Clem. Alex. Strom . i. 
pp. 144, 145, Sylb.; Plut. Sol. 14, 32, Tkemist. 
1, 7, 73 ; Suid. and Etym. Mag. s. v. Kvp€eis ; 
Ath. ii. p. 48, d.). It is doubtful, however, 
whether all these citations refer to one work or to 
more. From the references to Solon and Themis- 
tocles, some suppose that Phanias wrote a distinct 
work on Athenian history ; but, on the other hand, 
as the n pvrdveis 'Eplctoi is the only chronological 
work of his of which we have the title, it may be 
supposed that this work was a chronicle of the 
history of Greece, arranged under the several 
years, which were distinguished by the name of 
the Prytanes Eponymi of Eresos. Most of the 
quotations refer to some point of chronology. He 
also busied himself with a department of history, 
which the philosophers of his time particularly cul¬ 
tivated, the history of the tyrants, upon*which he 
wrote several works. One of these was about the 
tyrants of Sicily (rrepl rwv iv StKeAhj rvpdvvuv, 
Ath. i. p. 6, e., vi. p. 232, c.). Another was en¬ 
titled Ti ipavvuv dvalpfcrts iu ri/iaiplas, in which 
he appears to have discussed further the question 
touched upon by Aristotle in his Politic (v. 8, 9, 
&c.). We have several quotations from this work, 
and among them the Btory of Antileon and Hip- 
parinus. (Ath. iii. p. 90, e., x. p. 438, c.; Parthen. 
Erot. 7.) 

It is not clear to which of the works of Phanias 
the passages cited by Athenaeus (i. p. 16, e.) and 
Plutarch (de Defect . Orac . c. 23) ought to be re¬ 
ferred. They evidently belong to the historical 
class. 

IV. On Literature. In the department of literary 
history two works of Phanias are mentioned, riepl 
Troirjrcoy and Tltpl roSv 'XwKpartKtov. The second 
book of the former is quoted by Athenaeus (viii. p. 
352), and the latter is twice referred to by Diogenes 
(ii. 65, vi. 8). In the former work he seems to 
have paid particular attention to the Athenian 
musicians and comedians. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 
p. 84, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 
iii. p. 502 ; Voss. Diatr. de Phania Eresio , Gandav. 
1824 ; Plehn, Lesbiaea , pp. 215, &c.; Ebert, Diss. 
Sic. pp. 76, &c. ; Bockh, Corp. Inscr. vol. ii. p. 304, 
&c.; Preller, in Ersch and Gruber’B Encyklopadie , 
s. v.) 

2. A disciple of Poseidonius, whom Vossius has 
confounded with the above, but Menagius and 
Jonsius rightly regard him as a different person. 
Diogenes cites him, iv re puny t&v n ocrsiba>vl<av 

(vii. 41). 

3. A poet of the Greek Anthology, who had a 
place in the Garland of Meleager, and lived, as is 
evident from his 6th epigram, between the times of 
Epicurus and of Meleager, that is, between the 
early part of the third and the early part of the first 
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centuries b. c. We have eight of his epigrams. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 52 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 53, vol. xiii. p. 933.) [P. S.j 

PHA'NOCLES (4>c*vokA7jj), one of the best of 
the later Greek elegiac poets. We have no exact 
information respecting his time, but he seems, from 
the style of his poetry, to have lived in the same 
period as Hermesianax, Philetas, and Callimachus, 
that is, in the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. The elegiac poetry of that period was 
occupied for the most part in describing the man¬ 
ners and spirit of old Greek life, under the form of 
narrations, chiefly of an amatory character, the per¬ 
sonages of which were taken from the old mytho¬ 
logy. Phanocles is called by Plutarch ipesru cdf 
dnjp, a phrase which very well describes the nature 
of his poetry (Quaest. Conviv. iv. 5. 3, p. 671, b.). 
He seems only to have written one poem, which 
was entitled 'E pones 1} KaXol (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vi. p. 750, Protrept. p. 32), or, in Latin, Cupulines 
(Lactant. Argum. iv. in Ovid. Metam. ii.). The 
second title, KaAof, describes the nature of its con¬ 
tents ; it was entirely upon paederasteia ; but the 
subject was so treated as to exhibit the retri¬ 
bution which fell upon those who addicted them¬ 
selves to the practice. We still possess a consider¬ 
able fragment from the opening of the poem (Sto- 
baeus, Flor. lxiv. 14), which describes the love of 
Orpheus for Calais, and the vengeance taken upon 
him by the Thracian women. From other references 
to the poem we learn that it celebrated the loves 
of Cycnus for Phaethon (Lactant. 1. c.; comp. 
Ovid, Metam. ii. 367—380), of Dionysus for 
Adonis (Plut. 1. c.), of Tantalus for Ganymede 
(Euseb. ap. Syncell. p. 161, d.; Oros. Hist. i. 12), 
and of Agamemnon for Argynnus (Clem. Alex. 
Protrep. p. 32 ; comp. Steph. Byz. s. v . '’Apyvvvos; 
Ath. xiii. p. 603, d. ; Plut. Gryll. 7 ; Propert. iii. 
7. 21—24) ; but in every case the vengeance, 
above referred to, falls upon the lover, either in his 
own death or in that of the beloved. It would 
seem, in fact, that the poem was a sort of tragic 
history of the practice, tracing it downwards from 
its origin among the barbarians of Thrace. ’The 
passage of the poem which still remains is esteemed 
by Ruhnken and other critics as one of the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of elegiac poetry 
which have come down to us, and as snperior even to 
Hermesianax in the simple beauty of the language 
and the smoothness of the verse. 

The fragments of Phanocles have been edited by 
Ruhnken, Epist. Crit. ii. Opusc. vol. ii. p. 615 
Bach, Philetae , Hermesianactis. atque Phanoclis 
Reliquiae ; and Schneidewin, Delectus Poes. Graec. 
p. 158 ; the large fragment and another distich are 
contained in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. p. 414 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 204.) The chief fragment has been translated 
by Jacobs, Vermischte Schriflen, vol. ii. p. 121, by 
Weber, die Eleg. Dichier der Hellenen , p. 289, 
and by Herzberg, in the Zeitschrifi fur Alter - 
thumswissenschafl , 1847, pp. 28, 29. (Bergk, 
Zeitschrifi f Alterthumswissenscha/l , 1841, p. 94 ; 
Welcker, Sappho , p. 31 ; Preller, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyklopadie , s. v.) [P. S.] 

PHANO'CRITUS (OavdKpiTos), the author of 
a work on the philosopher Eudoxus (wtpl E 
Athen, vii. p. 2/6,f.). 

PHANODE'MUS (fca^T^oy), the author of 
one of those works on the legends and antiquities 
of Attica, known under the name of Atthides, The 
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age and birthplace of Phanodemus are uncertain. 
It has been conjectured, from a passage in Proclus 
{ad Platon. Tim. p. 30, ed. Basil.), that Theo- 
pompus wrote against him, but the passage in 
Proclus does not prove this. Phanodemus must 
in any case have lived before the time of Augustus, 
as he is cited both by the grammarian Didymus 
(Harpocrat. s. v. yapriKia) and Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (i. 61). The birthplace of Phanodemus 
would, according to a passage of Hesychius (s. v. 
ToAeo/), be Tarentum, since the latter speaks both 
of Phanodemus and Rhinthon as Tapevriuot ; but 
it has been well conjectured, that we ought in this 
passage to read Tapevrivos, thus making Rhinthon 
alone the Tarentine. It is much more probable 
that he was a native of the little island of Icus, 
one of the Cyclades, since we know that he wrote 
a special work on that island. In any case he 
identified himself with Attica, and speaks with 
enthusiasm of its greatness and glory. 

Three works of Phanodemus are cited, but of 
these the first was by far the most important. 
1. *Ar0fy, which has been already spoken of. It 
must have been a work of considerable extent, as 
the ninth book is referred to (Harpocrat. 8. v. 
Atw/c 6pciov). We annex a few of the passages of the 
ancient writers, in which it is quoted : a complete 
list is contained in the works of which we give 
the titles below (Athen. iii. p. 114, c. ix. p. 
392, d. x. p. 437, c. xi. p. 465, a.; Pint. Them. 
13, dm. 12, 19). 2. Ar)\ iaxd (Harpocrat. s. v. 

'E/cdrrjs vijaos). There seems no good reason for 
changing the name of Phanodemus into that of 
Phanodicus in this passage of Harpocration, ns 
Yossius has done, nor to adopt the alteration of 
Siebelis, by which the work is assigned to Semus. 
3. T/Cioufa, an account of the island of Icus 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. ’Ikos). The fragments of Pha¬ 
nodemus have been collected by Siebelis, Phano- 
demi 9 Demonis , &c., Fragmenta, Lips. 1812 (p. v. 
and pp. 3—14), and by C. and Th. Muller, Frag¬ 
menta Historicorum Qraecorum , Paris, 1841 (pp. 
lxxxiii. lxxxvii. and pp. 366—370). 

PHANO'DICUS (GaroStKos), a Greek writer 
of uncertain date, wrote a work entitled ArjMaitd. 
(Schol. ad Apod. Rkod. i. 211, 419 ; Diog. Laert. 
i. 31, 82.) 

An inscription found at Sigeum, and written 
boustrophedon, is referred by Bockh to the 
above-mentioned Phanodicus. The inscription, 
which begins QavoSUov ei/A rov *E ppoKparovs rod 
n poKOvrialov, belonged to the base of a statue 
erected to the honour of Phanodicus, and is evi¬ 
dently later than the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius, though it would at first sight appear from 
the style of the writing to have been of very an¬ 
cient date. (Bockh, Corp . Inscr. vol. i. n. 8.) 

PHANO'MACHUS (W/ia X os), an Athenian, 
the son of Callimachus. He was one of the generals 
to whom the inhabitants of Potidaea surrendered, 
b. a 429. He was shortly afterwards the colleague 
of Xenophon the son of Euripides, in an expedition 
against the Chalcidians. (Thuc. ii. 70, 79 ; Diod. 
xii. 47.) [C. P. M.] 

PHANO'STHENES {tworiiv rjr), an Andrian, 
was entrusted by the Athenians, in b. c. 407, with 
the command of four ships, and was sent to Andros 
to succeed Conon on that station. On his way, he 
fell in with two Thurian gallies, under the com¬ 
mand of Dorieus, and captured them with their 
crews. (Xen. Hell . i. 5. §§ 18,19 ; Plat, Tow, p. 
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541 ; Ael. V. H. xiv. 5 ; Ath. xi. p. 506, a. ; see 
above, vol. i. pp. 233, b. 1067, a.) [E. E.] 

PHA'NOTEUS (♦avorsjJy), a Phocian and 
friend of Orestes. (Soph. Elect. 45, 660.) [L. S.j 
PHANO'THEA (<&avo0ca), was the wife of 
the Athenian Icarius. [Icarius, No. 1.] She was 
said to have invented the hexameter. (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 366.) Porphyrius designates her as 
the Delphic priestess of Apollo (d Ae\<pov, Stob. 
Florileg. xxi. 26.) [W. M. G.] 

PHANTA'SIA (♦cu'Tcwna), one of those nu¬ 
merous personages (in this case evidently mythic), 
to whom Homer is said to have been indebted for 
his poems. She was an Egyptian, the daughter of 
Nicarchus, an inhabitant of Memphis. She wrote 
an account of the Trojan war, and the wanderings' 
of Odysseus ; and her poems were deposited in 
the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis. Homer 
procured a copy from one of the sacred scribes, 
named Phanites. From this tradition, Lipsius, 
while he discredits the story, infers the early 
establishment of libraries in Egypt. (Lipsius, 
Syntagm. BiUioth. c. 1 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 208.) [W.M.G.] 

PHANTON {&<xvr<av\ of Phlius, a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher, one of the last of that school, a 
disciple of Philolaus and Eurytus, and, probably in 
his old age, contemporary with Aristoxenus, the Pe¬ 
ripatetic, b. c. 320. (Iamblich. de Vit. Pythag. cc. 
35, 36; Diog. Laert. viii. 46.) [W. M. G.] 

PHAON (4>dwj/), the celebrated favourite of the 
poetess Sappho. He was a boatman at Mytilene, 
and already at an advanced age and of ugly ap¬ 
pearance ; but on one occasion he very willingly, 
and without accepting payment, carried Aphrodite 
across the sea, for which the goddess gave him 
youth and beauty. After this Sappho is said to 
have fallen in love with him. (Aelian, V. H. xii. 
18 ; Palaeph. 49 ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 9 ; comp. 
SArrao.) [L. S.] 

PHAON, a freedman of the emperor Nero, in 
whose villa in the neighbourhood of the city Nero 
took refuge, when the people rose against him, 
and where he met his death a. d. 68. (Suet. Ner. 
48, 49 ; Dion Cass, lxiii, 28 ; Aur. Yict. Epit. 5.) 

PIIAON (4»awv), one of the most ancient of the 
Greek physicians, who must have lived in or before 
the fifth century b. c., as he was either a contem¬ 
porary or predecessor of Hippocrates. He was one 
of the persons to whom some of the ancient critics 
attributed the treatise Uepl Atalrrjs 'Yyteivrjs, De 
Salubri Vidus Ratione , which forms part of the 
Hippocratic Collection. [Hippocrates, p. 486, a.] 
(Galen, Comment in Hippocr. “ De Viet. Rat. in 
Morb. Acut.” i. 17, vol. xv. p. 455.) [W. A.G.] 

PHARA'CIDAS (GapaidSas), a Lacedaemonian 
who commanded a fleet of thirty ships sent by the 
Spartans and their allies to the assistance of the 
elder Dionysius, when Syracuse was besieged by 
the Carthaginians under Himilco, b. c. 396, 
Having fallen in with a squadron of Carthaginian 
ships, he took nine of them, and carried them 
safely into the port of Syracuse. His arrival 
there infused fresh vigour into the besieged, and 
he appears to have contributed essentially to the 
successes that followed. At the same time he 
lent the weight of his name and influence as the 
representative of Sparta, to support the authority 
of Dionysius. (Diod. xiv. 68, 70, 72; Polyaen. 
ii. 11.) [E.H.R] 

PHARANDATES {OaparSdriif), a Persian, 
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non of Teaspes, commanded the Marians and Col- 
chians in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 
(Her. vii. 79.) He is mentioned again by Hero¬ 
dotus (ix. 76), as having carried off by violence a 
wo man of Cos, and made her his concubine. She 
was rescued by the Greeks after the battle of 
Plataea. [E. E.] 

PHARASMANES (*apa<rfidvr)s). 1. A king 
of the Scythian tribe of the Chorasmians, who pre¬ 
sented himself to Alexander the Great at Zariaspa, 
b. c. 328, with friendly offers, which were favour¬ 
ably received, and an alliance concluded between 
them. He promised the Macedonian king his as¬ 
sistance in conquering the tribes between the Cas¬ 
pian and the Euxine seas, when Alexander should 
have leisure for this expedition. (Arr. Anab. iv. 
15.) 

2. A son of Phrataphernes,the satrap of Parthia 
and Hyrcania. (Ibid. vi. 27.) 

3. King of Iberia, contemporary with the em¬ 

peror Tiberius. He assisted his brother Mithridates 
to establish himself on the throne of Armenia, 
a. d. 35 [Arsacidae, Vol. I. p. 362]; and when 
the Parthian prince Orodes attempted to dispossess 
him of his newly-acquired kingdom, Pharasmanes 
assembled a large army, with which he totally de¬ 
feated the Parthians in a pitched battle (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 32—35). At a later period (a. d. 53) he in¬ 
stigated his son Rhadamistus, whose ambitious and 
aspiring character began to give him umbrage, to 
make war upon his uncle Mithridates, and sup¬ 
ported him in his enterprize ; but when Rhada¬ 
mistus was in his turn expelled by the Parthians, 
after a short reign (a. d. 55), and took refuge again 
in his father’s dominions, the old king, in order to 
curry favour with the Romans, who had expressed 
their displeasure at the proceedings of Rhadamistus, 
put his son to death. (Id. ib. xii. 42—48, xiii. 6, 
37.) [E. H. B.] 

PHARAX, of Ephesus, a sculptor, whom Vi¬ 
truvius mentions as one of those artists, who 
failed to obtain renown, not for want of industry or 
skill, but of good fortune (iii. Praef. § 2). [ P. S. ] 

PHARAX (4»apa£). 1. A Spartan, father of 

the Styphon, who was one of the prisoners taken 
by Demosthenes and Cleon at Sphacteria, in b. c. 
425. (Thuc. iv. 38.) 

2. One of the council of ten, appointed by the 
Spartans in B. c. 418, to control Agis. At the 
battle of Mantineia in that year, he restrained the 
Lacedaemonians from presaing too much on the 
defeated enemy, and so running the risk of driving 
them to despair (Thuc. v. 63, &c. ; Diod. xii. 79 ; 
Wess. ad loc.). Diodorus speaks of him as having 
been high in dignity among his countrymen, and 
Pausanias (vi. 3) tells us that he was one of those 
to whom the Ephesians erected a statue in the 
temple of Artemis, after the close of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. He seems to have been the same 
person who was admiral in b. c. 397, and co-ope¬ 
rated with Dercyllidas in his invasion of Caria, 
where the private property of Tissaphemes lay 
[Dercyllidas], In b. c. 396 he laid siege, with 
120 ships, to CaunuB, where Conon was then 
stationed; but he was compelled to withdraw by 
the approach of a large force under Phamabazus 
and Artaphernes, according to Diodorus, in whom 
however the latter name appears to be a mistake 
for Tissaphemes (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. §§ 12. Ac. ; 
Diod. xiv. 79 ; Paus. vi. 7 ; Thirl wall’s Greece , 
vol iv. p. 411). We learn from Theopompus (ap. 
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Athen. xii. p. 536, b. c.) that Pharax was much 
addicted to luxury, and was more like a Greek of 
Sicily in this respect than a Spartan. 

3. A Spartan, was one of the ambassadors who 
were sent to negotiate an alliance with Athens 
against Thebes, in B. c. 369. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
§ 33.) [E. E.] 

PH ARTS ($dpt$), a son of Hermes and the 
Danaid Philodameia, by whom he became the father 
of Telegone. He is the reputed founder of the town 
of Pharae in Messenia. (Paus. iv. 30. § 2, vii. 
22. § 3, where he is called Phares.) [L. S.] 
PHARMACEIA ($apjid/c€ta), the nymph of a 
well with poisonous powers, near the river Ilissus, 
in Attica ; she is described as a playmate of Orei- 
thyia (Plat. Phcicd. p. 229, c.; Timaeus, Lex. Plat . 
s. v.). [L. S.] 

PHARMA'CIDES (Gapfiojctbes), i.e. sorceresses 
or witches, is the name by which the Thebans de¬ 
signated the divinities who delayed the birth of 
Heracles. (Paus. ix. 11. § 2.) [L.S.] 

PHARNABA'ZUS (*apvd€a£os). 1. Father 
of Phamaces (Thuc. ii. 67). 

2. Son of Phamaces, succeeded his father as 
satrap of the Persian provinces near the Helles¬ 
pont, and it would seem from a passage in Thucy¬ 
dides (viii. 58) that his brothers were associated 
with him in the government (cqmp. Arnold and 
Goller ad Thuc. 1. c. ; Krueger, ad Thuc. viii. 6). 
Early in B. c. 412, being anxious to support the 
Greek cities of his satrapy in their intended revolt 
from Athens, in order that he might Batisfy the 
demand of his master, Dareius II., for the tribute 
arising from them, he sent to Sparta two Greek 
exiles who had taken refuge at his court (Calligei- 
tus of Megara and Timagoras of Cyzicus), propos¬ 
ing an alliance, and urging that a Lacedaemonian 
fleet should be despatched to the Hellespont The 
government however, acting chiefly under the in¬ 
fluence of Alcibiades, decided in favour of a counter 
application to the same effect from Tissaphemes, 
the satrap of Lydia; but, in the congress which 
the Spartans shortly after held at Corinth, it was 
resolved to send aid to the Hellespont after Chios 
and Lesbos should be won from Athens, and, in 
the same year, a squadron of twenty-seven ships, 
which had been prepared for this service, was de¬ 
spatched with orders to proceed under Clearchus to 
co-operate with Phamabazus, if it should seem fit 
to the Spartan commissioners who were sent out at 
the same time to inquire into the conduct of Astyo- 
chus (Thuc. viii. 6, 8, 39). Nothing, however, 
appears to have been attempted by the Lacedae¬ 
monians in this quarter till the spring of 411, when 
Dercyllidas marched thither, and, being joined 
by Phamabazus, gained possession of Abydus* and, 
for a time, of Lampsacus. In the following sum¬ 
mer, as Phamabazus promised to maintain any 
force which might come to his aid, and the supplies 
from Tissaphemes were more grudgingly and scan¬ 
tily furnished, the Spartans sent forty ships under 
Clearchus to the Hellespont, of which ten only 
arrived there; but, the same motives still conti¬ 
nuing to operate with them, and the duplicity of 
Tissaphemes becoming more and more apparent, the 
whole armament under Mindarus soon after left 
Miletus and sailed northward to unite itself with 
Phamabazus (Thuc. viii. 61,62, 80, 99 —109). In 
the battle between the Athenian and Lacedaemonian 
fleets, which was fought near Abydus in the same 
year ( b. c. 411), and in which the Athenians were vio* 
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torious, Phamabazus distinguished himself greatly 
by hia zeal in behalf of his allies, uiging his horse 
into the sea, and fighting as long as possible (Xen. 
HdL i. 1. § 6 ; Diod. xiii. 46 ; Plut. Ale. 27). In 
B. c. 410 he aided Mindarus in the capture of 
Cyzicus ; and in the battle which took place there 
soon after [Mindarus], he not only gave valuable 
assistance to the Lacedaemonians with his forces, 
which were drawn up on the shore, but, when for¬ 
tune declared against his friends, he checked the 
pursuit of the victorious Athenians, and sheltered 
the fugitives in his camp. He also supplied each 
of them with arms and clothing and with pay for 
two months, setting them to guard the coasts of his 
province, and bidding them take courage, as there 
was plenty of timber in the king’s country to build 
them another fleet. For this purpose he furnished 
them himself with money and materials, and ena¬ 
bled them to set about the construction of new 
ships at Antandrus. He then prepared to march 
to the help of Chalcedon, which seemed to be in 
danger from the Athenian fleet under Alcibiades ; 
but it is probable that the return of the latter to 
the Hellespont induced Pharnnbnzus to relinquish 
his intention and to remain where his presence ap¬ 
peared more necessary. It was about this time also 
that Hermocrates was indebted to his generosity 
for an unsolicited supply of money for the purpose 
of procuring ships and mercenaries to effect his re¬ 
turn to Syracuse [Hermocrates]. In b. c. 409, 
Pharnabazus was defeated by Alcibiades and Thra- 
syllus near Abydus, and his province was ravaged 
by the Athenians (Xen. Hell. i. 1. §§ 14, &c., 31, 
2. §§ 16, 17 ; Diod. xiii. 49—51, 63 ; Pint. Ale. 
28.) In B. c. 408, the success of Alcibiades and 
his colleagues at Chalcedon against Phamabazus 
and the Spartan harmost, Hippocrates, who was 
slain in the battle, induced the satrap to accept 
terms of accommodation from the Athenians, and 
he further engaged to give a safe conduct to the 
ambassadors whom they purposed sending to Dar 
reius (Xen. Hell. i. 3. §§ 4—14 ; Diod. xiii. 66 ; 
Plut. Ale. 30, 31.) Early in the following spring 
he was journeying with the embassy in question on 
their way to the Persian court, when they were 
met by some Spartan envoys returning from Susa, 
where they had obtained from the king all they 
wished, and closely followed by Cyrus, who had 
been invested by his father with the government 
of the whole sea-coast of Asia Minor, and had been 
commissioned to aid the Lacedaemonians in the 
war. At the desire of the prince, Phamabazus de¬ 
tained the Athenian ambassadors in custody, and 
three years elapsed before he could obtain leave to 
dismiss them (Xen. Hell. i. 4. §§ 1—7). Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus (xiv. 22) it was he who gave 
information to Artaxerxes of the designs of Cyrus ; 
but the name of Phamabazus may be a mistake of 
the author for Tissaphemes in this passage as it 
certainly is in other parts of his work, e. g. 
xiii. 36, 37, 38. When the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, in their retreat, had reached Calpe in 
Bithynia, Phamabazus sent a body of cavalry to 
act against them, and these troops made an inef¬ 
fectual attempt to check the progress of their march. 
(Xen. Anab. vi. 4. §§ 24, &c., 5. §§ 26—32.) 
On their arrival at Chrysopolis, on the eastern 
shore of the Bosporus, the satrap induced Anax- 
ibius by large promises, which he never redeemed, 
to withdraw them from his territory. [Anaxibius.] 
The great authority with which Tissaphemes was 
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invested by Artaxerxes in Asia Minor, as a reward 
for his services in the war with Cyrus, naturally 
excited the jealousy of Pharnabazus ; and the 
hostile feeling mutually entertained by the satraps 
was taken advantage of by Dercyllidas, when he 
passed over into Asia, in b.c. 399, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power. [Der¬ 
cyllidas.] In b. c. 396, the province of Phama¬ 
bazus was invaded by Agesilaus, but the Lacedae¬ 
monian cavalry was defeated by that of the satrap. 
In 395, TithrauBteB, who had been sent by 
Artaxerxes to put Tissaphemes to death, and to 
succeed him in his government, made a merit with 
Agesilaus of his predecessor’s execution, and urged 
him to leave his province unmolested, and to 
attack that of Phamabazus instead, a request to 
which Agesilaus acceded, on condition that Ti- 
thraustes should bear the expense of the march. 
Phamabazus met the enemy, and gained a slight 
advantage over one of their marauding parties ; but 
a few days after this his camp was surprised and 
captured by Herippidas, and he was himself obliged 
to wander, a hunted fugitive, about his own terri¬ 
tory, until at length a conference was arranged 
between him and Agesilaus by a friend of both 
parties, Apollophanes of Cyzicus. Xenophon 
giveB us a graphic account of the interview, in 
which the satrap upbraided the Lacedaemonians 
with the ill return they w€te making him for his 
services in the Peloponnesian war, and which 
ended with a promise from Agesilaus to withdraw 
from his territory, and to refrain from any future 
invasion of it, as long as there should be any one 
else for him to fight with. (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. §§ 12, 
&c., 25, &c., iv. J. §§ 1, 15—41 ; Plut. Ages. 
9—12 ; Diod. xiv. 35, 79, 80 ; Just. vi. 1.) 
Meanwhile, as early apparently as b. c. 397, Phar¬ 
nabazus had connected himself with Conon, and 
we find them engaged together down to 393 in a 
series of successful operations under the sanction 
and with the assistance of the Persian king. [Co¬ 
non.] Pharnabazus, in the last-mentioned year, 
returned to Asia, and we have no further account 
of him for some time. His satrapy was invaded 
by Anaxibius in 389, but it does not appear 
whether he was himself residing there. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 8. $ 33.) Two years after we find Ario- 
barzanes holding the government of Phamabazus, 
who had gone up to court to marry the king’s 
daughter. (Xen. Hell. v. 1. $ 28, Ages. iii. 3 ; 
Plut. Art. 27.) So far we are on sure ground; 
but it is very difficult to decide to what period we 
should refer the unsuccessful expedition of the 
Persians to Egypt under Phamabazus, Abrocomas, 
and Tithraustes. Rehdantz, however, gives some 
very probable reasons for placing it in b. c. 392— 
390. (Rehdantz, Fit. Iph., Chabr ., Timoth. pp. 
32, 239—242; comp. Isocr. Paneg. p. 60, d.; 
Aristoph. Plut. 178 ; Just. vi. 6.) In b.c. 377, 
Phamabazus, by his remonstrances with the Athe¬ 
nians, obtained the recall of Chabrias from the 
service of Acoris, king of Egypt, and also a pro¬ 
mise to send Iphicrates to co-operate with the 
Persian generals in the reduction of the rebellious 
province. The expedition, however, under Iphi¬ 
crates and Phamabazus ultimately failed in b. c. 
374, chiefly through the dilatory proceedings and 
the excessive caution of the latter, who excused 
himself to his colleague by the remark that while 
his words were in hig own power, his actions were 
in that of the king. [Chabrias ; Iphicraths ; 
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Nkctanabis.] Whether the disastrous result 
of the expedition in question threw Pharnabazus 
into disgrace at court, we do not know. Hence¬ 
forth he disappears from history. 

The character of Pharnabazus is eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by generosity and openness. Through¬ 
out a long career, the servant as he was of a 
corrupt and exacting court, and beset by un¬ 
scrupulous opponents, we still find him unstained 
by bad faith, if we except his breach of promise to 
Anaxibius, the very doubtful case of the murder of 
Alcibiades, and his conduct above-mentioned to 
the Athenian ambassadors, in which he appears 
to have been hardly a free agent. 

3. A Persian general, son of Artabazus [No. 4. ], 
was joined with Autophradates in the command 
of the fleet after the death of Memnon, in b. c. 
333. [Autophradates.] They succeeded in 
reducing Mytilene,Tenedos,and Chios, and, having 
despatched some ships to Cos and Halicarnassus, 
they sailed with 100 of their fastest vessels to 
Siphnus. Here they were visited by Agis, king 
of Sparta, who came to ask for money and troops 
to support the anti-Macedonian party in the 
Peloponnesus. But just at this crisis intelligence 
arrived of Alexander’s victory at Issus, and Phar¬ 
nabazus, fearing that the effect of it might be the 
revolt of Chios, sailed thither with 12 ships and 
1500 mercenaries. He did not, however, prevent 
the islanders from putting down the Persian 
government, and he was himself taken prisoner ; 
but he escaped, and took refuge in Cos. (Arr. 
A nab. ii. 1, 2, 13, iii. 2 ; Curt. iii. 3, iv. 1, 5.) 

In b. c. 324, Artonis, the sister of Pharnabazus, 
was given in marriage to Eumenes by Alexander 
the Great; and in B.C. 321 we find Pharnabazus 
commanding a squadron of cavalry for Eumenes, in 
the battle in which he defeated Craterus and Neop- 
tolemus. (Arr. Anal. vii. 4 ; Plut. Eum. 7 ; Diod. 
xviii. 30—32.) [E.E.] 

PHA'RNACES (Qapvdicns). 1. The progenitor 
of the kings of Cappadocia, who is himself styled 
by Diodorus king of that country. lie is said to 
have married Atossa, a sister of Cambyses, the 
father of Cyrus ; by whom he had a son named 
Gallus, who was the great-grandfather of Anaphas, 
one of the 6even Persians who slew the Magi. 
(Diod. xxxi. Exc. Phot. p. 517.) [Anaphas]. 
But the whole genealogy is probably fictitious. 

2. Father of Artabazus, who commanded the 
Parthians and Chorasmians in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece. [Artabazus, No. 2.] 

3. Son of Pharnabazus, appears to have been 
satrap of the provinces of Asia near the Helles¬ 
pont, as early as b.c. 430. (Thuc. ii. 67.) He is 
subsequently mentioned rb assigning Adramyt- 
tium for a place of settlement to the Delians, 
who had been expelled by the Athenians from 
their native island, b. c. 422. (Id. v. 1; Diod. 
xii. 73.) 

4. A Persian of high rank, and brother-in-law 

of Dareius Codomannus, who was killed at the 
battle of the Grnnicus, b.c. 334. (Arr. Anal. i. 
16. § 5 ; Diod. xvii. 21.) [E. H. B.] 

PHA'RNACES I. (OapvdK’oi), king of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithridates IV., whom he suc¬ 
ceeded on the throne. (Justin, xxxviii. 5, 6 ; 
Clinton, F, II. vol. iii. pp. 424, 425). The date 
of his accession cannot be fixed with certainty, but 
it is assigned conjecturally by Mr. Clinton to 
about b.c. 190. It is certain, at least, that he 
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was on the throne before b. o. 183, in which year 
he succeeded in reducing the important city of 
Sinope, which had been long an object of ambition 
to the kings of Pontus. The Rhodians sent an 
embassy to Rome to complain of this aggression, but 
without effect. (Strab. xii. p. 545; Polyb. xxiv. 10 ; 
Liv. xl. 2.) About the same time Phamaces 
became involved in disputes with his neighbour, 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, which led to repeated 
embassies from both monarchs to Rome, as well as 
to partial hostilities. But in the spring of 181, 
without waiting for the return of his ambassadors, 
Phamaces suddenly attacked both Eumenes and 
Ariarathes, and invaded Galatia with a large force. 
Eumenes opposed him at the head of an army: 
but hostilities were soon suspended by the arrival 
of the Roman deputies, appointed by the senate 
to inquire into the matters in dispute. Nego¬ 
tiations were accordingly opened at Pergamus, but 
led to no result, the demands of Phamaces being 
rejected by the Romans as unreasonable ; and the 
war was in consequence renewed. It continued, 
apparently with various interruptions, until the 
summer of b.c. 179, when Phamaces, finding 
himself unable to cope with the combined forces of 
Eumenes and Ariarathes, was compelled to purchase 
peace by the cession of all his conquests in Galatia 
and Paphlagonia, with the exception of Sinope. 
(Polyb. xxv. 2,4,6, xxvi.6 ; Liv. xl.20 ; Diod. xxix. 
Exc. Vales, pp. 576, 577.) How long he continued 
to reign after this we know not; but it appears, 
from an incidental notice, that he was still on the 
throne in b.c. 170. (Polyb. xxvii. 15 ; Clinton, 
F. II. vol. iii. p. 426.) The impartial testimony 
of Polybius confirms the complaints of Eumenes 
and the Romans in regard to the arrogant and 
violent character of Phamaces. [E. II. B.] 

PHA'RNACES II. (4»apea«rjy), king of Pontus, 
or more properly of the Bosporus, was the son of 
Mithridates the Great. According to Appian he 
was treated by his father with great distinction, 
and even designated as his successor, but we find 
no mention of him until the close of the life of 
Mithridates, after the latter had taken refuge 
from the arms of Pompey in the provinces north 
of the Euxine. But the schemes and preparations 
of the aged monarch for renewing the war with 
the Romans, and even carrying his arms into the 
heart of their empire, excited the alarm of Phar- 
naces, and he took advantage of the spirit of dis¬ 
content which existed among the assembled troops 
to conspire against the life of bis father. His 
designs were discovered ; but he was supported 
by the favour of the army, who broke out into 
open mutiny, declared Phamaces their king, 
and marched against the unhappy Mithridates, 
who, after several fruitless appeals to his Bon, was 
compelled to put an end to his own life, b.c. 63. 
(Appian. Mithr. 110,111; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 12. 
For further details and authorities see Mithri- 
datks.) In order to secure himself in the posses¬ 
sion of the throne which he had thus gained by par¬ 
ricide, Phamaces hastened to send on embassy to 
Pompey in Syria, with offers of submission, and 
hostages for his fidelity, at the same time that he 
sent the body of Mithridates to Sinope to be 
at the disposal of the Roman general. Pompey 
readily accepted his overtures, and granted him 
the kingdom of the Bosporus with the titles of 
friend and ally of the Roman people. (Appi&u* 
Milhr, 113,114; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 14.) 
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For Borne time Phamaces appears to have re¬ 
mained contented with the limits thus assigned 
him ; and we know no events of his reign during 
this period^ except that he entered into extensive 
relations) both hostile and friendly, with the sur¬ 
rounding Scythian tribes. (Strnb. xi. p. 495, 
506.) But the increasing dissensions among the 
Romans themselves emboldened him to turn his 
arras against the free city of Phanagoria, which 
had been expressly excepted from the grant of 
Pompey, but which he now reduced under his 
subjection. Not long afterwards, the civil war 
having actually broken out between Caesar and 
Pompey, he determinsd to seize the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father's dominions, and 
made himself master, almost without opposition, of 
the whole of Colchis and the lesser Armenia. 
Hereupon Deiotarus, the king of the latter country, 
applied to Domitius Calvinus, the lieutenant of 
Caesar in Asia, for his support, which was readily 
granted; but the combined forces of the Roman 
general and the Galatian king were totally de¬ 
feated by Pharnaces near Nicopolis in Armenia, 
and the latter was now enabled to occupy the 
whole of Pontus, including the important cities of 
Amisus and Sinope. (Appian. Mithr. 120 \ Dion 
Cass. xiii. 45, 46 ; Hirt. B. Alex. 34—41 ; Strab. 
xii. p. 547.) He now received intelligence of the | 
revolt of Asunder, to whom he had entrusted the 
government of Bosporus during his absence, and 
was preparing to return to chastise his rebel 
officer, when the approach of Caesar himself com. 
pelled him to turn all his attention towards a more 
formidable enemy. Phamaces at first endeavoured 
to conciliate the conqueror by peaceful messages and 
offers of submission, with the view of gaining time 
until the affairs of Rome should compel the dictator 
to return thither. But the rapidity and decision 
of CaeBar’s movements quickly disconcerted these 
plans, and brought on a decisive action near Zela, 
in which the army of Pharnaces was utterly de¬ 
feated, and he himself with difficulty made his 
escape with a small body of horsemen to Sinope. 
From thence he proceeded by sea to the Bos¬ 
porus, where he assembled a force of Scythian and 
Sarmatian troops, with which he regained posses¬ 
sion of the cities of Theodosia and Panticapaeum, 
but was ultimately defeated and Blain by Asander. 
According to Appian, he died in tfie field fighting 
bravely ; Dion Cassius, on the contrary, states 
that he was taken prisoner, and subsequently put 
to death. (Appian, Mithr. 120 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 
45—48; Hirt. Bell. Alex. 65—77} Plut Cues. 
50 ; Suet Jut. 35.) 

Phamaces was about fifty years old at the time 
of his death (Appian, l. c.), of which he had 
reigned nearly sixteen. It appears that he left 
several sons, one of whom, named Dareius, was 
for a short time established by Antony on the 
throne of Pontus. (Appian, B.C. v. 75 ; Strab. 
xii. p. 560.) His daughter Dynamis was married 
to Polemon 1. king of Bosporus. (Dion Cass. liv. 
24.) [E. H. B.] 

PHA'RNACES, an engraver of precious stones, 
two of whose gems are extant (Stosch, pi. 50 ; 
Bracci, vol. il No. 93 ; SpiUbury Gems , No. 11 ; 
J. C. de Jonge, Notice sur le Cabinet des Midailles 
See. du Roides Pay* Bas f 18*23.) [P. S.] 

PHARNAPATES. [Arsaobs, p.357,b.] 

PHARNASPES (*opvd<nn;s), a Persian, of the 
family of the Achaemenidae, was the father of Caa- 
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sandane, a favourite wife of Cyrus the Great. 
(Her. ii. 1, iii. 2.) [E. E.] 

PIIARNU'CHUS or FIIARNU'CHES (*ap- 
vovxos, 4>af>voiJXVs). 1. An officer of Cyrus the 
Elder, and one of the chiliarchs of his cavalry in 
the war with Croesus. After the conquest of 
Babylon he was made satrap of the Ilellespontine 
Phrygia and Aeolis. (Xen. Cyrop . vi. 3. § 32, 
vii. 1. § 22, viii. 6. § 7.) 

2. One of the three commanders of the cavalry 
in the army of Xerxes. A fall from his horse brought 
on an illness, which prevented him from proceeding 
with the expedition into Greece, and obliged him 
to remain behind at Sardis. By his order the horse’s 
legs were cut off at the knees on the spot where he 
had thrown his master (Herod, vii. 88). The name 
Pharnuchus occurs also as that of a Persian com¬ 
mander in the Persae of Aeschylus (305, 928). 

3. A Lycian, was appointed by Alexander the 
Great to command the force sent into Sogdiana 
against Spitamenes in a c. 329. The result of the 
expedition was disastrous. [Caranus, No, 3.] 
Pharnuches had been entrusted with its superin¬ 
tendence, because he was acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage of the barbarians of the region, and had 
shown much dexterity in his intercourse with them. 
According to Aristobulus he was conscious of his 
deficiency in military skill, and wished to cede the 
command to the three Macedonian officers who 
were acting under him, but they refused to accept 
it. (Arr. Anab. iv. 3, 5, 6 ; Curt. vii. 6,7.) [E.E.] 

PHARNU'CHUS (Qapvovxof), an historian 
of uncertain date, who wrote a history of Persia. 
He was a native of Antioch in Mesopotamia, and, 
as this town was called Asibe or Nasibe by its inf- 
habitants, Pharnuchus received the name of Asi- 
benus orNasibenus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Avti6x*m\ 
Voss, de Hist. Graec. p. 483, ed. Westerraann ; 
comp. Fabr. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 540.) [E. E.] 

PHARUS (4»c£pos), the helmsman of Menelaus, 
from whom the island of Pharos, at the mouth of 
the Nile, was believed to have derived its name. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. *bapos.) [L. S.J 

PHARYGAEA (4>apuyafa), a surname of Hera, 
derived from the town of Pharygae, in Locris, 
where she had a temple. (Steph. Byz. s. 
you ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 426.) [L. S.J *, 

PHASEL1TES. [Theodectes.] 

PHASIS (‘frao'iv), a painter, who is only known V 
by an epigram of Cornelius Longinus, in which he 
is praised for having painted the great Athenian 
general Cynegeirus, not, as he was usually repre¬ 
sented, with one hand cut off (see Herod, vi. 114), 
but with both his hands still unmutilated ; it being 
but fair, according to the conceit of the epigram¬ 
matist, that the hero should not be deprived of 
those hands which had won him immortal fame! 
(Brunck,^4«a/. vol. ii. p. 200, Anth.Plan. iv. 117.) 
We have no indication of the painter’s age ; he 
was perhaps contemporary with the poet. [P. S.] 
PHAVORFNUS. [Favorinua] 
PHAYLLUS (&dv\Aos). 1. An athlete of 
Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory at 
the Pythian games. At the time of the Persian 
invasion of Greece, Phayllus fitted out a ship at his 
own expense, with which he joined the Greek 
fieet assembled at Salamis, and took part in the 
memorable battle that ensued, b. c. 480. ■ This 
was the only assistance furnished by the Greeks of 
Italy or Sicily to their countrymen upon that occa¬ 
sion. (Herod, viii. 47; Paus. x. 9. § 2; Plut. 
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Alev, 34.) It ib probably this Phayllus whose I 
wonderful feats as an athlete ore celebrated in a j 
well-known epigram. (Anth, Pal. vol. ii. p. 851 ; 
Suid. t>. QdvMos and Mp rd lanappiva ; 
Eustath. ad Od . 0. p. 1591. 54 ; Tzetz. Chil xii. 
435 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Aoham. 214.) 

2. A Syracusan, who was sent out by his coun¬ 
trymen with a fleet to repress the piracies of the 
Tyrrhenians, b. c. 453; but after laying waste the 
island of Aethalia, he suffered himself to be bribed 
by the enemy, and remained inactive ; on which 
account after his return to Syracuse he was con¬ 
demned and driven into exile. (Diod. xi. 83.) 

3. A Phocian, brother of Onomarchus, whom he 
succeeded as general of the Phocians in the Sacred 
War. He had already held important commands 
under his brother, by whom he had been sent with 
an army of 7000 men to support Lycophron of 
Pherae against Philip of Macedon. On that occa¬ 
sion he was unsuccessful, being defeated by Philip 
and driven out of Thessaly ; but on the death of 
Onomarchus, in B. c. 352, he appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded without opposition to the chief command. 
He immediately sfct to work to restore the affairs 
of the Phocians. By an unsparing use of the vast 
treasures at his disposal, and by doubling the pay 
of his mercenaries, he quickly re-assembled a nu¬ 
merous army, in addition to which auxiliaries were 
furnished him by the Achaeans, Lacedaemonians, 
and Athenians, and the fugitive tyrants of Pherae, 
Lycophron and Peitholaus, also joined him with a 
body of mercenaries. The success of his military 
operations was, however, far from corresponding 
to these great preparations. He invaded Boeotia; 
but was defeated in three successive actions, appa¬ 
rently none of them very decisive, as wo next 
find him turning his arms against the Epicnemidian 
Locrians, and hostilities were carried on with alter¬ 
nations of success but no striking result. Mean¬ 
while Phayllus himself was attacked with a lin¬ 
gering disorder of a consumptive kind, to which he 
fell a victim after a long and painful illness, b. c. 
351. (Diod. xvi. 35 — 38, 61 ; Paus. x. 2. § 6 ; 
Harpocr. v. QavWos.) In this natural disease his 
enemies saw as plainly as in the violent deaths of 
his predecessors the retributive justice of the of¬ 
fended deities. 

Tt appears certain that Phayllus had made use 
of the sacred treasures with a far more lavish 
hand than either of his brothers, and he is 
accused of bestowing the consecrated ornaments 
upon his wife and mistresses. (Diod. xvi. 61; 
Theopomp. ap . Athen. xiii. p. 605 ; Ephor. ibid. 
vi. p. 232.) The chief command in his hands ap¬ 
pears to have already assumed the character of a 
monarchy (Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 661), and began 
oven to be regarded as hereditary, so that he left 
it at his death to his nephew Phalaecus, though 
yet a minor. [Phalaecus.] [E. H. B.] 

PHECIA'NUS. [Iphicianus.J 
PHEGEUS (Qriytifs). 1. A brother of Pho- 
roneus, and king of Psophis in Arcadia. The town 
of Phegeia, which had before been called Eryman- 
thus, was believed to have derived its name from him. 
Subsequently, however, it was changed again into 
Psophis (Steph. Byz. s. v. *ify€»a ; Paus. viii. 24. 
§ 1). He is said to have been the father of Alphe- 
siboea or Arsinoe, Pronous, and Agenor, or of 
Temenus and Axion (Paus. vi. 17. § 4, viii. 24. § 
4, ix. 41. §2 ; Apollod. iii. 7. § 6) ; and to have 
purified Alcmaeon after he had killed his mother, 
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but was slain by the sons of Alcmaeon. (Apollod. 

1 . c.; comp. Alcmaeon.) 

2. A son of Dares, priest of Hephaestus at Troy, 
was slain by Diomedes. (Horn. 11. v. 9, &c.) 

3. One of the companions of Aeneias. (Virg. 

Aen. xii. 371.) [L. S.] 

PHEI'DIAS (<Nt5far), or in Latin, PI1PDIAS. 
1. Of Athens, the son of Charmides, was the greatest 
sculptor and statuary of Greece, and probably of 
the whole world. 

I. //is Life. It is remarkable, in the case of 
many of the ancient artists, how great a contrast 
exists between what we know of their fame, and even 
sometimes what we see of their works, and what 
we can learn respecting the events of their lives. 
Thus, with respect to Pheidias, we possess but few 
details of his personal history, and even these are 
beset with doubts and difficulties. What is known 
with absolute certainty may be summed up in a 
few words. He executed most of his greatest 
works at Athens, during the administration of Pe¬ 
ricles : he made for the Eleians the ivory and gold 
statue of Zeus, the most renowned work of Greek 
statuary: he worked for other Greek cities ; and 
he died just before the commencement of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, in b. c. 432. The importance of 
the subject demands, however, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the difficulties which surround it. The first 
of these difficulties relates to the cardinal point of 
the time when the artist flourished, and the ap¬ 
proximate date of his birth. 

First of all, the date of Pliny must be disposed of. 
It is well known how little reliance can be placed 
on the dates under which Pliny groups the names 
of several artists. Not only do such lists of names 
embrace naturally artists whose ages differed by 
several years, but it is important to observe the 

rinciple on which the dates are generally chosen 

y Pliny, namely, with reference to some important 
epoch of Greek history. Thus the 84th Olympiad 
(b. c. 444—440), at which he places Pheidias, is 
evidently chosen because the first year of that 
Olympiad was the date at which Pericles began to 
have the sole administration of Athens* (Clinton, 
Fast. Hell. s. a. 444). The date of Pliny deter¬ 
mines, therefore, nothing as to the age of PheidiaB 
at this time, nor as to the period over which his 
artistic life extended. Nevertheless, it seems to us 
that this coincidence of the period, during which the 
! artist executed his greatest works, with the adminis¬ 
tration of Pericles, furnishes the best clue to the so¬ 
lution of the difficulty. It forbids us to carry up the 
artist's birth so high as to make him a very old man 
at this period of his life : not because old age would 
necessarily have diminished his powers ; though 
even on this point those who quote the examples of 
Pindar, Sophocles, and other great writers, do not, 
perhaps, make sufficient allowance for the difference 
between the physical force required for the pro¬ 
duction of such a work as the Oedipus al Colonus 
and the execution, or even the superintendence, of 
such works as the sculptures of the Parthenon, and 
the colossal statues of Athena and Zeus:—but the 
real force of the argument is this ; if Pheidias had 
been already highly distinguished as an artist 

* The vagueness of' Pliny’s dates is further 
shown by his appending the words 44 cirdtcr CCC. 
nostrae Ifrbis anno,” which give a date ten years 
higher, B.c. 454. This, however, cannot be very 
far from the date at which Pheidias began to work. 

It 2 
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nearly half A century earlier, it is incredible, first, 
that the notices of his earlier productions should 
be so scanty as they are, and next, that his fame 
should be so thoroughly identified as it is with the 
works which he executed at this period. Such an 
occasion as the restoration of the sacred monuments 
of Athens would, we may be sure, produce the 
artist whose genius guided the whole work, as we 
know that it did produce a new development of 
art itself; and it is hardly conceivable that the 
master spirit of this new era was a man of nearly 
seventy years old, whose early studies and works 
must have been of that stiff archaic style, from 
which even Calamis, who (on this hypothesis) was 
much his junior, had not entirely emancipated him¬ 
self This principle, we think, will be found to 
furnish the best guide through the conflicting tes¬ 
timonies and opinions respecting the age of Pheidias. 

Several writers, the best exposition of whose 
views is given by Thiersch ( Ueberdie Epochen der 
bildenden Kunut unler den Griechen , p. 113, &c.), 
place Pheidias almost at the beginning of the fifth 
century B. c., making him already a young artist 
of some distinction at the time of the battle of 
Marathon, b. c. 490 ; and that on the following 
grounds. Pausanias tells us (i. 28. § 2) that the 
colossal bronze statue of Athena Promachus, in the 
Acropolis of Athens, was made by Pheidias, out of 
the tithe of the spoil taken from the Medes who dis¬ 
embarked at Marathon ; and he elsewhere mentions 
other Btatues which Pheidias made out of the same 
spoils, namely, the group of statues which the 
Athenians dedicated at Delphi (x. 10. § 1), and 
the acrolith of Athena, in her temple at Plataeae 
(ix. 4. § 1). It may be observed in passing, with 
respect to the two latter works, that if they had 
exhibited that striking difference of style, as com¬ 
pared with the great works of Pheidias at Athens, 
which must have marked them had they been made 
some half century earlier than these great works, 
Pausanias would either not have believed them 
to be the works of Pheidias, or he would have 
made some observation upon their archaic style, 
and have informed us how early Pheidias began to 
work. The question, however, chiefly turns upon 
the first of the above works, the statue of Athena 
Promachus, which is admitted on all hands to have 
been one of the most important productions of the 
art of Pheidias. The argument of Thiersch is, 
that, in the absence of any statement to the con¬ 
trary, we must assume that the commission was 
given to the artist immediately after the victory 
which the statue was intended to commemorate. 
Now it is evident, at first sight, to what an extra¬ 
ordinary conclusion this assumption drives us. 
Pheidias must already have been of some reputation 
to be entrusted with such a work. We cannot 
suppose him to have been, at the least, under 
twenty-five years of age. This would place his 
birth in ac. 515. Therefore, at the time when 
he finished his great statue of Athena in the Par 
thenon (b.c.438), he must have been 77 ; and 
after reaching such an age he goes to Elis, and un¬ 
dertakes the colossal statue of Zeus, upon com¬ 
pleting which (b. c. 433, probably), he had reached 
the 82nd year of his age 1 Results like these are 
not to be explained awajfby the ingenious argu¬ 
ments by which Thiersch maintains that there iB 
nothing incredible in supposing Pheidias, at the age 
of eighty, to have retained vigour enough to be the 
sculptor of the Olympian Zeus, and even the lover 
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of Pantarces (on this point see below). The utmost 
that can be granted to such arguments is the esta¬ 
blishment of a bare possibility, which cannot avail 
for the decision of so important a question, espe¬ 
cially against the arguments on the other side, 
whjch we now proceed to notice. 

connected with one still more important, the whole 
history of the artistic decoration of Athens during 
the middle of the fifth century b. c., and the 
consequent creation of the Athenian school of per¬ 
fect sculpture ; and both matters are intimately 
associated with the political history of the period. 
We feel it necessary, therefore, to discuss the 
subject somewhat fully, especially as all the recent 
English writers with whose works we are acquainted 
have been content to assume the conclusions of 
Muller, Sillig, and others, without explaining the 
grounds on which they rest; while even the reasons 
urged by those authorities themselves seem to 
admit of some correction as well as confirmation. 

The chief point at issue is this:—Did the great 
Athenian school of sculpture, of which Pheidias 
was the head, take its rise at the commencement of 
the Persian wars, or after the settlement of Greece 
subsequent to those wars ? To those who under¬ 
stand the influence of war upon the arts of peace, 
or who are intimately acquainted with that period 
of Grecian history, the mode of stating the question 
almost suggests its solution. But it is necessary to 
descend to details. We must first glance at the 
political history of the period, to see what oppor¬ 
tunities were furnished for the cultivation of art, 
and then compare the probabilities thus suggested 
with the known history of the art of statuary and 
sculpture. 

In the period immediately following the battle 
of Marathon, in b. c. 490, we may be sure that the 
attention of the Athenians was divided between 
the effects of the recent struggle and the prepara¬ 
tion for its repetition ; and there could have been but 
little leisure and but small resources for the cultiva¬ 
tion of art. Though the argument of M iiller, that the 
spoils of Marathon must have been but small, is 
pretty successfully answered by Thiersch, the proba¬ 
bility that the tithe of those spoils, which was dedi¬ 
cated to the gods, awaited its proper destination till 
more settled times, is not so easily disposed of: indeed 
we learn from Thucydides (ii. 13) that a portion of 
these spoils (otciAo, MrjSifcd) were reckoned among 
the treasures of Athens so late as the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. During the occupation of 
Athens by the Persians, such a work as the Colossal 
statue of Athena Promachus would, of course. Have 
been destroyed in the burning of the Acropolis, 
had it been already set up ; which it surely woufa 
have been, in the space of ten years, if, as Thiersch 
supposes, it had been put in hand immediately after 
the battle of Marathon. To assume, on the otlier 
hand, as Thiersch does, that Pheidias, in the flight 
to Salamis, succeeded in carrying with him his un¬ 
finished statue, with his moulds and implements, 
and so went on with his work, seems to us a mani¬ 
fest absurdity. We are thus brought to the end 
of the Persian invasion, when the Athenians found 
their city in ruins, but obtained, at least in part, the 
means of restoring it in the spoils which were 
divided after the battle of Plataeae (b. c. 479). 
Of that part of the spoil which fell to the share of 
Athens, a tithe would naturally be set apart for 
sacred uses, and would be added to the tithe of 
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the spoils of Marathon. Nor is it by any means 
improbable that this united sacred treasure may 
have been distinguished as the spoils of Marathon , 
in commemoration of that one of the great victories 
over the Persians which had been achieved by the 
Athenians alone. There is, indeed, a passage in 
Demosthenes ( Parapresb . § 272, ed. Bekk, p. 428) 
in which this is all but directly stated, for he says 
that the statue was made out of the wealth given 
by the Greeks to the Athenians , and dedicated by the 
city as an dptoreiov of the war against the barba¬ 
rians. This can only refer to the division of the 
spoil at the close of the second Persian War, while 
his statement that the Athenians dedicated the 
statue as an dpiaruov^ clearly implies that the 
Athenians were accustomed, through national pride, 
to speak of these spoils as if they had been gained 
in that battle, the glory of which was peculiarly 
their own, namely Marathon. This observation 
would apply also to the Plataeans’ share of the 
spoil; and it seems to furnish a satisfactory reason 
for our hearing so much of the votive offerings de¬ 
dicated by the Athenians out of the spoils of Ma¬ 
rathon, and so little of any similar application of 
the undoubtedly greater wealth which fell to their 
share after the repulse of Xerxes. But in this 
case, as in the former, we must of necessity suppose 
a considerable delay. The first objects which en¬ 
grossed the attention of the Athenians were the 
restoration of their dwellings and fortifications, the 
firm establishment of their political power, and the 
transference to themselves of the supremacy over 
the allied Greeks. In short, the administrations 
of Aristeides and Themistocles, and the early part 
of Cimon’s, were fully engaged with sterner neces¬ 
sities than even the restoration of the sacred edifices 
and statues. At length even the appearance of 
danger from Persia entirely ceased ; the Spartans 
were fully occupied at home; the Athenians 
had converted their nominal supremacy into the 
real empire of the Aegean ; and the common 
treasury was transferred from Delos to Athens 
(b. c. 465) ; at home Cimon was in the height of 
his power and popularity, and Pericles was just 
coming forward into public life ; while the most 
essential defences of the city were already com¬ 
pleted. The period had undoubtedly come for 
the restoration of the sacred edifices and for the 
commencement of that brilliant era of art, which is 
inseparably connected with the name of Pheidias, 
and which found a still more complete opportunity 
for its development when, after the conclusion of 
the wars which occupied so much of the attention 
of Cimon and of Pericles during the following 
twenty years, the thirty years’ truce was concluded 
with the Lacedaemonians, and the power of Pericles 
was finally established by the ostracism of Thucy¬ 
dides (b. c. 445, 444) ; while the treasury of 
Athens was continually augmented by the contri¬ 
butions levied from the revolted allies. There is, 
indeed, no dispute as to the fact that the period 
from b. c. 444 to the breaking out of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, b. c. 431, was that during which the 
most important works of art were executed, under 
the administration of Pericles and under the super¬ 
intendence of Pheidias. The question really in 
dispute regards only the commencement of the 
period. 

An important event of Cimon’s administration 
affords a strong confirmation to the general con¬ 
clusion suggested bv the above view of the history 
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of the period: we refer to the transference of the 
bones of Theseus to Athens, in the year b. c. 468, 
an event which must be taken as marking the date 
of the commencement of the temple of Theseus, one 
of the great works of art of the period under dis¬ 
cussion. In this case there was a special reason 
for the period chosen to undertake the work ; 
though the commencement of the general restora¬ 
tion of the sacred monuments would probably be 
postponed till the completion of the defences of 
the city, which may be fixed at u. c. 457—456, 
when the long walls were completed. Hence, as¬ 
suming (what must be granted to Thiersch) that 
Pheidias ought to be placed as early as the circum¬ 
stances of the case permit, it would seem probable 
that he flourished from about the end of the 79th 
Olympiad to the end of the 86th, b. c. 460—432. 

This supposition agrees exactly with all that we 
know of the history of art at that period. It is 
quite clear that the transition from the archaio 
style of the earlier artists to the ideal style of 
Pheidias did not take place earlier than the close 
of the first quarter of the fifth century b.c. There 
are chronological difficulties in this part of the 
argument, but there ib enough of what is certain. 
Perhaps the most important testimony is that of 
Cicero (Brut. 18), who speaks of the statues of 
Canachus as “ rigidiora quam ut imitentur veriia- 
tem ,” and those of Calamis as 44 dura quidem , sed 
tanvn mol/iora quam Canachi" in contrast with 
the almost perfect works of Myron, and the per¬ 
fect ones of PolvcleituB. Quintilian (xii. 10) re¬ 
peats the criticism with a slight variation, 44 Du- 
riora et Tuscanicis proximo Cation atque Egesias , 
jam minus rigida Calamis , molliora adhuc supra did is 
Myron fecit.” Here we have the names of Cana - 
chus, Callon , and Hegesias , representing the tho¬ 
roughly archaic school, and of Calamis as still 
archaic, though less decidedly so, and then there is 
at once a transition to Myron and Polycleitus, the 
younger contemporaries of Pheidias. If we inquire 
more particularly into the dates of these artists, we 
find that Canachus and Callon flourished probably 
between b. c. 520 and 480. Hegesias, or Hegias, 
is made by Pausanias a contemporary of Onatas, 
and of Ageladas (of whom we shall presently have 
to speak), and is expressly mentioned by Lucian, 
in connection with two other artists, Critios and 
Nesiotes, as rfly iraXaias ipyaoias, while Pliny, in 
his loose way, makes him, and Alcamenes, and 
Critios and Nesiotes, all rivals of Pheidias in 01. 
84, c. 444 [Hegias]. Of the artists, whose 
names are thus added to those first mentioned, we 
know that Critios and Nesiotes executed works 
about b. c. 477 [Critios] ; and Onatas, who was 
contemporary with Polygnotus, was reckoned as a 
Daedalian artist, and clearly belonged to the 
archaic school, wrought, with Calamis, in b. c. 467, 
and probably flourished as late as &c. 460. Ca- 
lamis, though contemporary with Onatas, seems to 
have been younger, and his name (as the above 
citations show) marks the introduction of a less 
rigid style of art [Calamis*]. Thus we have a 

* It is, however, far from certain that the statue 
of Apollo Alexicacos by Calamis, at Athens, fur¬ 
nishes a sufficient ground for bringing down his 
date to the great plague at Athens, in B. c. 430, 
429. Pausanias merely assigns this as a traditional 
reason for the surname of the god, whereas we 
know it to have been an epithet very anciently 
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series of artists of the archaic school, extending 
quite down to the middle of the fifth century, b.o.; 
and therefore the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that the establishment of the new school, of which 
Pheidias was the head, cannot be referred to a 
period much earlier. 

But a more positive argument for our artist’s 
date is supplied by this list of names. Besides 
Ageladas, whom most of the authorities mention 
as the teacher of Pheidias, Dio Chrysostom (Or. lv. 
p. 558) gives another name, which is printed in 
the editions ‘Irnr tov, but appears in the MSS. as 
mnOT, out of which HriOT may be made by a 
very slight alteration; and, if this conjecture bo 
admitted, we have, as a teacher of Pheidias, He- 
gias or Hegesias, who, as we have seen, was con¬ 
temporary with Onatas. Without any conjecture, 
however, we know that Ageladas of Argos, the 
principal master of Pheidias, was contemporary 
with Onatas, and also that he was the teacher of 
Myron and Polycleitus. It is tme that a new set 
of difficulties here arises respecting the date of 
Ageladas himself; and these difficulties have led 
Thiersch to adopt the conjecture that two artists 
of the same name have been confounded together. 
This easy device experience shows to be always 
suspicious ; and in this case it seems peculiarly 
arbitrary, when the statement is that Ageladas, 
one of the most famous statuaries of Greece, was 
the teacher of three others of the most celebrated 
artists, Pheidias, Myron, and Polycleitus, to sepa¬ 
rate this Ageladas into two persons, making one 
the teacher of Pheidias, the other of Myron and 
Polycleitus. Certainly, if two artists of the name 
must be imagined, it would be better to make 
Pheidias, with Myron and Polycleitus, the disciple 
of the younger. 

The principal data for the time for Ageladas are 
these: — 1. He executed one statue of the group 
of three Muses, of which Canachus and Aristocles 
made the other two; 2. he made statues of Olympic 
victors, who conquered in the 65th and 66th Olym¬ 
piads, b. c. 520,516, and of another whose victory 
was about the same period ; 3. he was contempo¬ 
rary with Hegias and Onatas, who flourished about 
B. c. 467 ; 4. he made a statue of Zeus for the 
Messenians of Naupactus, which must have been 
after ac. 455 ; 5. he was the teacher of Pheidias, 
Myron, and Polycleitus, who flourished in the 
middle of the fifth century, b. c. ; 6. he made a 
statue of Heracles Alexicacos, at Melite, which 
was supposed to have been set up during the great 
plague of b. c. 430—429 ; and 7. he is placed by 
Pliny, with Polycleitus; Phradmon, and Myron, 
at 01. 87, R c. 432. Now of these data, the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th can alone be relied on, and they are 
not irreconcileable with the 1st, for Ageladas 
may, as a young man, have worked with Canachus 
and Aristodea, and yet have flourished down to 
the middle of the fifth century: the 2nd is entirely 
inconclusive, for the statues of Olympic victors 
were often made long after their victories were 

applied to various divinities, and analogy would 
lead us to suppose its origin to be mythical rather 
than historical. The matter is the more important, 
inasmuch as Ageladas also (on whose date the 
present question very much tnms) is placed by 
some as late as this same plague on the strength of 
his statue of Heracles Alexicacos. (Comp. Muller, 
tic Phidias Pita, pp. 13,14.) 
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gained ; the 6th has been noticed already ; and the 
7th may be disposed of as another example of the 
loose way in which Pliny groups artists together. 
The conclusion will then be that Ageladas flourished 
during the first half and down to the middle of the 
fifth century b. c. The limits of this article do 
not allow us to pursue this important part of the 
subject further. For a fuller discussion of it the 
reader is referred to Miiller, de Phidiae Vita , pp. 
11, &c. Miiller maintains the probability of 
Ageladas having visited Athens, both from his 
having been the teacher of Pheidias and Myron, 
and from the possession by the Attic pagus of 
Melite of his statue of Heracles ( Schol. ad Aria- 
toph. Pan. 504). He suggests also, that the time 
of this visit may have taken place after the alliance 
between Athens and Argos, about b. c. 461 j but 
this is purely conjectural. 

The above arguments respecting the date of 
Pheidias might be confirmed by the particular facts 
that are recorded of him ; but these facts will be 
best stated in their proper places in the account of 
his life. As the general result of the inquiry, it is 
clearly impossible to fix the precise date of the 
birth of the artist; but the evidence preponderates, 
we think, in favour of the supposition that Pheidias 
began to work as a statuary about 01. 79, ac. 
464 ; and, supposing him to have been about 
twenty-five years old at this period, his birth 
would fall about 489 or 490, that is to say, about 
the time of the battle of Marathon. We now re¬ 
turn to what is known of his life. 

It is not improbable that Pheidias belonged to a 
family of artists ; for his brother or nephew Pa- 
naenus was a celebrated painter; and he himself is 
related to have occupied himself with painting, 
before he turned his attention to statuary. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxv. 8. s. 34.) He was at first instructed 
in statuary by native artists (of whom Hegias 
alone is mentioned, or supposed to be mentioned, 
under the altered form of his name, Hippias f see 
above), and afterwards by Ageladas. The occasion 
for the development of his talents was furnished 
(as has been already argued at length) by the 
works undertaken, chiefly at Athens, after the 
Persian wars. Of these works, the group of statues 
dedicated at Delphi out of the tithe of the spoils 
would no doubt be among the first; and it has 
therefore been assumed that this was the first 
great work of Pheidias: it will be described pre¬ 
sently. The statue of Athena Promachus would 
probably also, for the same reason of discharging 
a religious duty, be among the first works under¬ 
taken for the ornament of the city, and we shall 
probably not be far wrong in assigning the execu¬ 
tion of it to about the year b. c. 460. This work, 
from all we know of it, must have established his 
reputation ; but it was surpassed by the splendid 
productions of his own hand, and of others work¬ 
ing under his direction, during the .administration 
of Pericles. That statesman not only chose Phei¬ 
dias to execute the principal statues which were to 
be set up, but gave him the oversight of all the 
works of art which were to be erected. Plutarch, 
from whom we learn this fact, enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing classes of artists and artificers, who all 
worked under the direction of Pheidias: Throver, 
irA darai, x a ^or6not i \i6ovpyol , £ a<pt?s f xpwroi? 
fxakaKrripcs Ka\ i\{<f>avro$ y £wypd<pot, itouciAtoI, 
ropevrai. (Plut. Peric. 12.) Of these works the 
chief were the Propylaea of the Acropolis, and, 
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above all, that most perfect work of human art, 
the temple of Athena on the Acropolis, called 
the Parthenon or the Ilecatompedon , on which, as 
the central point of the Athenian polity and reli¬ 
gion, the highest efforts of the best of artists were 
employed. There can be no doubt that the sculp¬ 
tured ornaments of this temple, the remains of 
which form the glory of our national museum, were 
executed under the immediate superintendence of 
Pheidias ; but the colossal statue of the divinity, 
which was enclosed within that magnificent shrine, 
was the work of the artist’s own hand, and was 
for ages esteemed the greatest production of Greek 
statuary, with the exception of the similar, but 
even more splendid statue of Zeus, which Pheidias 
afterwards executed in his temple at Olympia. 
The materials chosen for this statue were ivory and 
gold; that is to say, the statue was formed of plates 
of ivory laid upon a core of wood or stone, for the 
flesh parts, and the drapery and other ornaments 
were of solid gold. It is said that the choice of these 
materials resulted from the determination of the 
Athenians to lavish the resources of wealth, as well 
as of art, on the chief statue of their tutelary deity ; 
for when Pheidias laid before the ecclesia his design 
for the statue, and proposed to make it either of 
ivory and gold, or of white marble, intimating 
however his own preference for the latter, the 
people at once resolved that those materials which 
were the most costly should be employed. (Yal. 
Max. i. 1. § 7.) The statue was dedicated in the 
3d year of the 85th Olympiad, b.c. 438, in the 
archonship of Theodoras. The statue itself will 
be described presently, with the other works of 
Pheidias; but there are certain stories respecting 
it, which require notice here, as bearing upon the 
life and death of the artist, and as connected with 
the date of his other great work, the colossal statue 
of Zeus at Olympia. 

The scholiast on Aristophanes (Par, 605) has 
preserved the following story from the A tikis of 
Philochoras, who flourished about b.c. 300, and 
whoso authority is considerable, inasmuch as he 
was a priest and soothsayer, and was therefore 
well acquainted with the legends and history of 
his country, especially those bearing upon religious 
matters. “ Under the year of the archonship of 
Pythodorus (or, according to the correction of 
Palmerius, Theodoras), Philochoms says that * the 
golden statue of Athena was set up in the great 
temple, having forty-four talentB' weight of gold, 
under the superintendence of Pericles, and the 
workmanship of Pheidias. And Pheidias, appear¬ 
ing to have misappropriated the ivory for the scales 
(of the dragons) was condemned. And, having 
gone as an exile to Elis, he is said to have made 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia; but having finished 
this, he was put to death bv the Eleians in the 
archonship of Scythodorus (or, according to the 
correction of Palmerius, Pythodorus), who is the 
seventh from this one (i. e. Theodoras), &c.’ ” And 
then, further down, “Pheidias, as Philochorus 
says in the archonship of Pythodorus (or Theo¬ 
doras, as above), having made the statue of Athena, 
pilfered the gold from the dragons of the chrysele¬ 
phantine Athena, for which he was found guilty 
and sentenced to banishment; but having come to 
Elis, and having made among the Eleians the 
statue of the Olympian Zeus, and having been 
found guilty by them of peculation, he was put to 
death.” (Schot.in Anst. ed. Dindorf; Fragm. Hidor. 
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Craec. p. 400, ed. Miiller.) It must be remem¬ 
bered that this is the statement of Philochoras, as 
quoted by two different scholiasts; but still the 
general agreement shows that the passage is toler¬ 
ably genuine. Of the corrections of Palmerius, 
one is obviously right, namely the name of Pytluo - 
dorus for Scythodoms; for the latter archon is not 
mentioned elsewhere. Pythodorus was archon in 
01. 87. 1, B.c. 432, and seven years before him 
was the archonship of Theodoras, 01. 85. 3, b.c. 
438. In the latter year, therefore, the statue was 
dedicated ; and this date is confirmed by Diodorus 
(xii. 31), and by Eusebius, who places the making 
of the statue in the 2d year of the 85th Olympiad.* 
This is, therefore, the surest chronological fact in 
the whole life of Pheidias.+ 

The other parts, however, of the account of 
Philochorus, are involved in much difficulty. On 
the very face of the statement, the story of Pheidias 
having been first banished by the Athenians, and 
afterwards put to death by the Eleians, on a charge 
precisely similar in both cases, may be almost cer¬ 
tainly pronounced a confused repetition of the samo 
event. Next, the idea that Pheidias went to Elis 
as an exile, is perfectly inadmissible.f This will be 
clearly seen, if we examine what is known of the 
visit of Pheidias to the Eleians. 

There can be little doubt that the account of Phi¬ 
lochorus is true so far as this, that the statue at 
Olympia was made by Pheidias after his great 
works at Athens. Heyne, indeed, maintains the 
contrary, but the fallacy of his arguments will pre¬ 
sently appear. It is not at all probable that the 
Athenians, in their eagerness to honour their god¬ 
dess by the originality as well as by the magnificence 
of her statue, should have been content with an 
imitation of a work so unsurpassable as the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia ; but it is probable that the 
Eleians, as the keepers of the sanctuary of the 
supreme divinity, should have desired to eclipse the 
statue of Athena : and the fact, that of these two 
statues the preference was always given to that of 
Zeus, is no small proof that it was the last executed. 
Very probably, too, in this fact we may find one of 
the chief causes of the resentment of the Athenians 
against Pheidias, a resentment which is not likely 

* It is not, however, absolutely necessary to 
adopt the other correction of Palmerius, Qeobdpov 
for IlvdoSdpov, since Philochorus may naturally 
have placed the whole account of the trial, flight, 
and death of Pheidias under the year of his death ; 
or the scholiasts, in quoting the account of his 
death, given by Philochorus under the year of 
Pythodorus, may have mixed up with it the be¬ 
ginning of the story, which PhilochoruB had put in 
its proper place, under the year of Theodoras. The 
correction, however, makes the whole matter clearer, 
and the words dird tovtov rather favour it. 

f It is remarked by Muller, with equal inge¬ 
nuity and probability, that the dedication of the 
statue may be supposed to have taken place at the 
Great Panathenaea, which were celebrated in the 
third year of every Olympiad, towards the end of 
the first month of the Attic year, Hecatombaeon, 
that is, about the middle of July. 

t The form in which Seneca puts this part of 
the story, namely, that the Eleians borrowed Phei¬ 
dias of the Athenians, in order to his making the 
Olympian Jupiter, is a mere fiction, supported by 
no other writer. (Senec, UheU ii. 8.) 

R 4 
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to have been felt, much less manifested, at the 
moment when he had finished the works which 
placed Athens at the very summit of all that was 
beautiful and magnificent in Grecian art. It is 
necessary to bear in mind these arguments from the 
probabilities of the case, on account of the meagre¬ 
ness of the positive facts that are recorded. There 
is, however, one fact, which seems to fix, with to¬ 
lerable certainty, the time when Pheidias was en¬ 
gaged on the statue at Olympia. Pausanias informs 
us (v. 11. § 2) that, on one of the flat pieces which 
extended between the legs of the throne of the 
statue, among other figures representing the athletic 
contests, was one of a youth binding his head with 
a fillet (the symbol of victory), who was said to re¬ 
semble Pantarces, an Eleian boy, who was beloved 
by Pheidias ; and that Pantarces was victor in 
the boys* wrestling, in 01. 86, B. c. 436.* If there 
be any truth in this account, it follows, first, that 
the statue could not have been completed before 
this date, t and also that, in all probability, Pheidias 
was engaged upon it at the very time of the victory 
of Pantarces. That the relief was not added at a 
later period, is certain, for there is not the least 
reason for supposing that any one worked upon the 
statue after Pheidias, nor would any subsequent 
artist have the motive which Pheidias had to re¬ 
present Pantarces at all. A more plausible ob¬ 
jection is founded on the uncertainty of the tradition, 
which Pausanias only records in the vague terms 
coitttvai -rd eJSos \4yovan. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the story was derived from a class of 
persons who were not only specially appointed to 
the charge of the statue, but were the very de¬ 
scendants of Pheidias, and who had, therefore, 
every motive to preserve every tradition respecting 
him. The very utmost that can be granted is, 
that the resemblance may have been a fancy, but 
that the tradition of the love of Pheidias for Pan¬ 
tarces was true ; and this would be sufficient to 
fix, pretty nearly, the time of the residence of the 
artist among the Eleians. If we are to believe 
Clemens of Alexandria, and other late writers, 
Pheidias also inscribed the name of Pantarces on 
the finger of the statue ( Cohort . p. 16 ; Arnob. 
adv. Gent. vi. 13). 

Besides urging the objections just referred to 
against the story of Pantarces, Heyne endeavours 
to establish an earlier date for the statue from that 
of the temple ; which was built out of the spoils 
taken in the war between the Eleians and Pisaeans. 
The date of this war was 01. 50, b. c. 580 ; but it 
is impossible to argue from the time when spoils 
were gained to the time when they were applied 
to their Bacred uses : and the argument, if pressed 
at all, would obviously prove too much, and throw 
back the completion of the temple long before the 
time of Pheidias. On the whole, therefore, we 
may conclude that PheidiaB was at work among 
the Eleians about b. c. 436, or two years later than 
the dedication of his Athena of the Parthenon. 

Now, was he there at the invitation of the 
Eleians, who desired that their sanctuary of the 
supreme deity, the centre of the religious and social 
union of Greece, Bhould be adorned by a work of 
art, surpassing, if possible, the statue which had 
just spread the fame of Athens and of Pheidias 
over Greece ; or was he there as a dishonoured 

* The important bearing of this tradition on 
the question of the age of Pheidias is obvious. 
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exile, banished for peculation ? All that is told ui§ 
of his visit combines to show that he went attended 
by his principal discipleB, transferring in fact his 
school of art for a time from Athens, where his 
chief work was ended, to Elis and Olympia, which 
he was now invited to adorn. Among the artists 
who accompanied him were Colotes, who worked 
with him upon the statue of Zeus, as already upon 
that of Athena, and who executed other important 
works for the Eleians ; Panaenus, his relative, 
who executed the chief pictorial embellishments of 
the statue and temple ; Alcamenks, his most dis¬ 
tinguished disciple, who made the statues in the 
hinder pediment of the temple ; not to mention 
Paeonius of Mende, and Cleoetas, whose con¬ 
nection with Pheidias, though not certain, is ex¬ 
tremely probable. It is worthy of notice that, 
nearly r at the time when the artists of the school of 
Pheidias were thus employed in a body at Olympia, 
those of the Athenian archaic school — such ns 
Praxias, the disciple of Calamis, and Androsthenes, 
the disciple of Eueadmus, were similarly engaged 
on the temple at Delphi (see M idler, de Phid. Fit. 
p. 28, n. y.). The honour in which Pheidias lived 
among the Eleians is also shown by their assigning 
to him a studio in the neighbourhood of the Altis 
(Pans. v. 15. § 1), and by their permitting him to 
inscribe his name upon the footstool of the god, an 
honour which laid been denied to him at Athensf 
(Pans. v. 10. § 2 ; Cic. Tv sc. Quaest . i. 15). The 
inscription was as follows:— 

$et5(as Xapfxttiov vlos *A8r}va?os fx i-troriaty. 

Without raising a question whether he would thus 
solemnly have inscribed his name as an Athenian 
if he had been an exile, we may point to clearer 
proofs of his good feeling towards his native city 
in some of the figures with which he adorned his 
great work, such as that of Theseus (Paus. v. 10. 
§ 2), and of Salamis holding the aplustre , in a 
group with personified Greece, probably crowning 
her (Paus. v. 11. § 2). These subjects are also 
important in another light. They seem to show 
that the work was executed at a time when the 
Eleians were on a good understanding with Athens, 
that is, before the breaking out of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. 

From the above considerations, making allowance 
also for the time which so great a work would ne¬ 
cessarily occupy, it may be inferred, with great 
probability, that Pheidias was engaged on the 
statue of Zeus and his other works among the 
Eleians, for about the four or five years from b. c. 
437 to 434 or 433. It would seem that he then 
returned to Athens, and there fell a victim to the 
jealousy against his great patron, Pericles, which 
was then at its height. That he was the object of 
some fierce attack by the party opposed to Pericles, 
the general consent of the chief ancient authorities 
forbids us to doubt ; and a careful attention to the 
internal politics of Athens will, perhaps, guide us 
through the conflicting statements which we have 
to deal with, to a tolerably safe conclusion. 

The most important testimony on the subject, 
and one which is in fact enough to settle the 
question, is that of Aristophanes (Poor, 605), 

+ He had, however been honoured by the in¬ 
scription of his name on a column as the maker of 
the throne of the goddess. (Plut. Per. 13.) 
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where, speaking of the commencement of the war, 
he says:— 

Ttpwra juiv ydp &rri$ faiblas vpd^as tcafcws' 

jra TltpifcKhs (po€r)6tU fxerdcrxot rrjs rvxns^ 

TC U (pvcreis dpaiv 5e5 oikAs Kal rdv adroSdg Tpdirov , 
irp\v iraOeir rt Seit'dv, adrds i^lcpAt^e rrjv Tro\tv n 
lu6a\d)V crmvOrjpa fxiupdv MeyaptKou ^(ploparos, 
KdZe<f>v<n}<Tfv to&ovtov ir6\€fxov f k. t. X. 

From this passage we learn, not only that Pheidias 
suffered some extreme calamity at the hands of the 
Athenians, but that the attack upon him was of 
such a nature as to make Pericles tremble for his 
own safety, and to hurry the city into war by the 
passing of the decree against Megara, which decree 
was made not later than the beginning of b. c. 432. 

It is clear that Pericles was at that period ex¬ 
tremely unpopular with a large party in Athens, 
who, thinking him too powerful to be overthrown 
by a direct attack, aimed at him in the persona of 
his most cherished friends, Pheidias, Anaxagoras, 
and Aspasia. This explanation is precisely that 
given by Plutarch ( Peric . 31), who furnishes us with 
particulars of the accusation against Pheidias. At 
the instigation of the enemies of Pericles, a certain 
Menon, who had been employed under Pheidias, 
laid an information against him for peculation, a 
charge which was at once refuted, as, by the advice 
of Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue 
in such a manner that it could be removed and the 
weight of it examined (comp. Time. ii. 13). The 
accusers then charged Pheidias with impiety, in 
having introduced into the battle of the Amazons, 
on the shield of the goddess, his own likeness and 
that of Pericles, the fonner as a bald old man *, 
hurling a stone with both his hands, and the latter 
as a very handsome warrior, fighting with an 
Amazon, his face being partially concealed by the 
hand which held his uplifted spear, so that the 
likeness was only visible on a side view. On this 
latter charge Pheidias was thrown into prison, 
where he died from disease, or, as the less scrupu¬ 
lous partizans of Pericles maintained, from poison. 
The people voted to his accuser Menon, on the 
proposal of Glycon, exemption from taxes, and 
charged the generals to watch over his safety. 
Plutarch then proceeds (c. 32) to narrate, as parts 
of the same train of events, and as occurring about 
the same time, the attacks upon Aspasia and Anax¬ 
agoras, and concludes by distinctly affirming that 
the attack on Pheidias inspired Pericles with a 
fear, which induced him to blow into a flame the 
smouldering sparks of the coming war ('fly 5^ bid 
Qubiov irpoa4irrai<re t$ 5 (poStjde Is rd 8uca<r- 
riipiov, jueAAovra r 6v ir6\euov Kdl faoTv<p6p.tvov 
i^Kavatif, iAirifav biaoKebdaeiv Tii iy/cAif/uara, 
Kal raireirwasiy rdu <p$6voy). To complete the evi¬ 
dence, Philochorus, though he (or the scholiasts who 
quote him) has made a confusion of the facts, may 
be relied on for the date, which he doubtless took 

* This is another piece of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence respecting the age of Pheidias ; and Thiersch 
regards it as the hinge on which the whole question 
turns ! But very little can be inferred from it. It 
may even be doubted whether Pheidias really was 
bald, or whether the baldness of the figure was not 
an intentional disguise, like the uplifted hand and 
spear of Pericles. But, suppose the fact to be 
taken literally, can it alone decide whether he was 
fifty or seventy ? 


from official records, namely the archonship of Py- 
thodorus, or b. c. 432. The death of Pheidias hap¬ 
pened about the time of the completion of the last 
of those great works which he superintended, 
namely, the Propylaea, which had been commenced 
about the time when he went to Elis, a c. 437. 

It will be useful to give a synopsis of the events 
of the life of Pheidias, according to their actual or 
probable dates. 

b. c. Oh 

490 72. 3 Battle of Marathon. 

488 73. 1 Pheidias born about this time. 

468 77. 4 Cimon commences the temple of 

TheBeus. 

464 79. 1 Pheidias studies under Ageladas, 

probably about this time, having 
previously been instructed by 
Hegias. Aet. 25. 

460 80. 1 Pheidias begins to flourish about this 

time. Aet. 29. 

457 80. 3 The general restoration of the temples 

destroyed by the Persians com¬ 
menced about this time. 

444 84. 1 Sole administration of Pericles.— 

Pheidias overseer of all the public 
w r orks. Aet. 44. 

438 85. 3 The Parthenon, with the chrys¬ 

elephantine statue of Athena, 
finished and dedicated. Aet. 50. 
437 85. 4 Pheidias goeB to Elis.—The Propy¬ 

laea commenced. 

436 86. 1 Pantarces Olympic victor. 

433 86. 4 The statue of Zeus at Olympia com¬ 
pleted. 

432 87. 1 Accusation and death of Pheidias. 

The djsciples of Pheidias were Agoracritus, 
Alcamenes, and Colotes (see the articles). 

II. His Works . — The subjects of the art of 
Pheidias were for the most part sacred, and the 
following list will show how favourite a subject 
with him was the tutelary goddess of Athens. In 
describing them, it is of great importance to ob¬ 
serve, not only the connection of their subjects, 
but, as far as possible, their chronological order. 
The classification according to materials, which is 
adopted by Sillig, besides being arbitrary, is rather 
a hindrance than a help to the historical study of 
the works of Pheidias. 

1. The Athena at Pcllene in Achaia, of ivory 
and gold, must be placed among his earliest works, 
if we accept the tradition preserved by Pausanias, 
that Pheidias made it before he made the statues 
of Athena in the Acropolis at Athens, and at 
Plataeae. (Paus, vii. 27. § 1.) If this be true, we 
have an important indication of the early period at 
which he devoted his attention to chryselephan¬ 
tine statuary. This is one of several instances in 
which we know that Pheidias worked for other 
states besides his native city and Elis, but unfor- 
tunately we have no safe grounds to determine the 
dates of such visits. 

2. It cannot be doubted that those statues which 
were made, or believed to have been made, out of 
the spoils of the Persian wars, were among his 
earliest works, and perhaps the very first of his 
great works (at least as to the time when it was 
undertaken, for it would necessarily take long to 
complete), was the group of statues in browse, 
which the Athenians dedicated at Delphi, as a 
votive offering, out of the tithe of their share of 
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the Persian spoils. The statues were thirteen 
in number, namely, Athena, Apollo, Miltiades, 
Erechtheus, Cecrops, Pandion, Celeus, Antiochus, 
Aegeus, Acamas, Codrus, Theseus, Phyleus, (Paus. 
x. 30. § 1.) 

3. The colossal bronze statue of Athena Proma - 
chus^ in the Acropolis, was also said to have been 
made out of the spoils of Marathon ; but it is im¬ 
portant to remember the sense in which this must 
probably be understood, as explained above. Bot- 
tiger supposes that it was placed in the temple of 
Athena Polias ( Andeutungen , p. 84, Amalthea , 
vol. ii. p. 314) ; but there can be no doubt that it 
stood in the open air, between the Propylaea and 
the Parthenon, as it is represented on the coin men¬ 
tioned below. It was between fifty and sixty feet 
high, with the pedestal; and the point of the spear 
and the crest of the helmet were visible as far off 
as Sunium to ships approaching Athens. (Strab. 
vi. p. 278 ; Paus. i. 28. § 2 ; comp. Herod, v. 77.) 
It was still standing as late as a. d. 395, when it 
was seen by Alaric. (Zosimus, v. 6.) It repre¬ 
sented the goddess holding up both her spear and 
shield, in the attitude of a combatant. {Ibid.) The 
entire completion of the ornamental work upon this 
statue was long delayed, if we are to believe the 
statement, that the shield was engraved by Mys, 
after the design of Parrhasius. (See Mys, Par- 
rhashjs: the matter is very doubtful, but, con¬ 
sidering the vast number of great works of art on 
which Pheidias and his fellow-artists were en¬ 
gaged, the delay in the completion of the statue is 
not altogether improbable.) This statue is ex¬ 
hibited in a rude representation of the Acropolis, 
on an old Athenian coin which is engraved in 
Muller’s Dcnkmaler , vol. i. pi. xx. fig. 104. 

4. Those faithful allies of the Athenians, the 
Plataeans, in dedicating the tithe of their share 
of the Persian spoils, availed themselves of the 
skill of Pheidias, who made for them a statue of 
Athena Areia , of a size not much less than the 
statue in the Acropolis. The colossus at Plataeae 
was an acrolith, the body being of wood gilt, and 
the face, hands, and feet, of Pentelic marble. (Paus. 
ix. 4. § 1.) The language of Pausanias, here and 
elsewhere, and the nature of the case, make it 
nearly certain that this statue was made about the 
same time as that in the Acropolis. 

5. Besides the Athena Promachus, the Acropolis 
contained a bronze statue of Athena, of such sur¬ 
passing beauty, that it was esteemed by many not 
only as the finest work of Pheidias, but as the 
standard ideal representation of the goddess. (See 
Paus. i. 28. § 2; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 1; 
and especially Lucian, Imag . 4, 6. vol. ii. pp. 462, 
464, who remarks upon the outline of the face, the 
softness of the cheeks, and the symmetry of the 
nose.) It is possible that this was Pheidias’s own 
model of the Athena of the Parthenon, executed 
in a more manageable material, and on a scale which 
permitted it to be better seen at one view, and 
therefore more beautiful. The statue was called 
Lemma, from having been dedicated by the people 
of Lemnos. (Paus. Lc.) 

6. Another statue of Athena is mentioned by 
Pliny {l. c.) as having been dedicated at Rome, near 
the temple of Fortune, by Paulus Aemilius, but 
whether this also stood originally in the Acropolis 
is unknown. 

7. Still more uncertainty attaches to the statue 
which Pliny calls Cliduchus (the key-bearer), and 
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which he mentions in such a way as to imply, 
probably but not certainly, that it also was a 
statue of Athena. The keg in the hand of this 
statue was probably the symbol of initiation into 
the mysteries. 

8. We now come to the greatest of Pheidias’s 
works at Athens, the ivorg and gold statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon, and the other sculptures 
which adorned that temple. It is true, indeed, 
that none of the ancient writers ascribe expressly 
to Pheidias the execution of any of these sculp¬ 
tures, except the statue of the goddess herself; 
but neither do they mention any other artists as 
having executed them : so that from their silence, 
combined with the statement of Plutarch, that all 
the great works of art of the time of Pericles were 
entrusted to the care of Pheidias, and, above all, 
from the marks which the sculptures themselves 
bear of having been designed by one mind, and 
that a master mind, it may be inferred with cer¬ 
tainty, that all the sculptures of the Parthenon 
are to be ascribed to Pheidias, as their designer 
and superintendent, though the actual execution of 
them must of necessity have been entrusted to 
artists working under his direction. These sculp¬ 
tures consisted of the colossal statue of the goddess 
herself; and the ornaments of the sanctuary in which 
she was enshrined, namely, the sculptures in the 
two pediments, the high-reliefs in the metopes of 
the frieze, and the continuous bas-relief which 
surrounded the cella , forming a sort of frieze be¬ 
neath the ceiling of the peristyle. 

The great statue of the goddess was of that kind 
of work which the Greeks called chryselephantine, 
and which Pheidias is said to have invented. Up 
to his time colossal statues, when not of bronze, 
were acroliths , that is, only the face, hands, and 
feet, were of marble, the body being of wood, 
which was concealed by real drapery. An example 
of such a statue by Pheidias himself has been 
mentioned just above. Pheidias, then, substituted 
for marble the costlier and more beautiful material, 
ivory, in those parts of the statue which were un¬ 
clothed, and, instead of real drapery, he made the 
robes and other ornaments of solid gold. The me¬ 
chanical process by which the plates of ivory were 
laid on to the wooden core of the statue is de¬ 
scribed, together with the other details of the art of 
chryselephantine statuary, in the elaborate work of 
Quatremere de Quincy, Le Jupiter Olgmpien, and 
more briefly in an excellent chapter of the work 
entitled the Menageries, vol. ii. c. 13. In the 
Athena of the Parthenon the object of Pheidias 
was to embody the ideal of the virgin-goddess, 
armed, but victorious, as in his Athena Promachus 
he had represented the warrior-goddess, in the very 
attitude of battle. The statue stood in the fore¬ 
most and larger chamber of the temple ( prodomus). 
It represented the goddess standing, clothed with a 
tunic reaching to the ankles, withher spear in her 
left hand and an image of Victory four cubits high 
in her right: she was girded with the aegis, and 
had a helmet on her head, and her shield rested on 
the ground by her side. The height of the Btatue 
was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet, including 
the base. From the manner in which Plato speaks 
of the statue, it seems clear that the gold pre¬ 
dominated over the ivory, the latter being used for 
the face, hands, and feet, and the former for the 
drapery and ornamentB {Hipp.Maj. p.290). There 
is no doubt that the robe was of gold, beaten out 
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with the hammer (j<pupy\aros). Its thickness was 
not above a line; and, as already stated, all the gold 
upon the statue was so affixed to it as to be removable 
at pleasure. (See Thuc. ii. 13, and the commen¬ 
tators.) The eyes, according to Plato (l*c.) 9 were 
of a kind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, per¬ 
haps painted to imitate the iris and pupil; there is 
no sufficient authority for the statement which is 
frequently made, that they were of precious stones. 
It is doubtful whether the core of the statue was of 
wood or of stone. The various portions of the statue 
were most elaborately ornamented. A sphinx formed 
the crest of her helmet, and on either side of it were 
gryphons, all, no doubt, of gold. The aegis was 
fringed with golden serpents, and in its centre was 
a golden head of Medusa, which, however, was 
stolen by Philorgus (Isocr.adv. Callim. 22; Bockh, 
Carp. Inscr. vol. i. p. 242), and was replaced with 
one of ivory, which Pausanias saw. The lower 
end of the spear was supported by a dragon, sup¬ 
posed by Pausanias to represent Erichthonius, and 
the juncture between the shaft and head was 
formed of a sphinx in bronze. Even the edges of 
the sandals, which were four dactyli high, were 
seen, on close inspection, to be engraved with the 
battle of the Lapithae and Centaurs. The shield 
was ornamented on both sides with embossed 
work, representing, on the inner side, the battle of the 
giants against the gods, and on the outer, the battle 
of the Amazons against the Athenians. All these 
subjects were native Athenian legends. The base, 
which of itself is said to have been the work of 
Geveral months, represented, in relief, the birth of 
Pandora, and her receiving gifts from the gods: 
it contained figures of twenty divinities. The 
weight of the gold upon the statue, which, as 
above stated, was removable at pleasure, is said 
by Thucydides to have been 40 talents (ii. 13), 
by Philochorus 44, and by other writers 50: 
probably the statement of Philochorus is exact, 
the others being round numbers. (See Wesseling, 
ad Diod. Sic. xii. 40.) Great attention was paid 
to the preservation of the statue: and it was fre¬ 
quently sprinkled with water, to preserve it from 
being injured by the dryness of the atmosphere. 
(Paus. v. 11. §5.) The base was repaired by 
Aristocles the younger, about b. c. 397 (Bockh, 
Corp. Inscr. vol. i. p. 237 : Bockh suggests that, as 
Aristocles was the son of Cleoetas, who appears 
to have been an assistant of Pheidias in his great 
works, this artist’s family may have been the 
guardians of the statue, as the descendants of 
Pheidias himself were of the Zens at Olympia.) 
The statue was finally robbed of its gold by La- 
chares, in the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, about 
b. c. 296. (Paus i. 25, § 7.) Pausanias, however, 
speaks of the statue as if the gold were still upon 
it j possibly the plundered gold may have been 
replaced by gilding. We possess numerous statues 
of Athena, most of which are no doubt imitated 
from that in the Parthenon, and from the two 
other statues in the Acropolis. Bottiger has en¬ 
deavoured to distinguish the existing copies of 
these three great works (Andeutvngen, pp. 90—92). 
That which is believed to be the nearest copy of 
the Athena of the Parthenon is a marble statue in 
the collection of Mr. Hope, which is engraved in 
the Specimens of Ancient Sculpting vol. ii. pi, 9, 
and in Muller's Denkmaler, vol. ii. pi. xix. fig. 202. 
A less perfect, but precisely similar copy, stood in 
the Villa Albani. Copies also appear on the re¬ 
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verses of coins of the Antiochi, engraved in* tins 
work (vol. i, p. 199). These copies agree in every 
respect, except in the position of the left hand, and 
of the spear and shield. In Mr. Hope's statue 
the left hand is raised as high as the head, and 
holds the spear as a sceptre, the shield being alto¬ 
gether wanting: on the medals, the left hand rests 
upon the shield, which stands upon the ground, 
leaning against the left leg of the statue, while the 
spear leans slightly backwards, supported by the 
left arm. An attempt has been made at a restora¬ 
tion of the statue by Quatremere de Quincy in his 
Jupiter Olympian, and a more successful one by 
Mr. Lucas in his model of the Parthenon. (See 
also Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture , pL 19.) The 
statue is described at length by Pausanias (i. 24), 
by Maximus Tyrius ( Dissert . xiv.), and by Pliny 
(//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 1, xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 4). 
One of the best modern descriptions is that of Btft- 
tiger ( AndetUungen , pp. 86—93). It is also well 
described in The Elgin and Thigaleian Marbles 
(vol. i. pp. 136, 137). 

The other sculptures of the Parthenon belong 
less properly to our subject, since it is impossible 
to say which of them were executed by the hand 
of Pheidias, though it cannot be doubted that they 
were all made under his superintendence. It is, 
moreover, almost superfluous to describe them at 
any length, inasmuch as a large portion of them 
form, under the name of the “ Elgin Marbles,” the 
choicest treasure of our national Museum, where 
their study is now greatly facilitated by the ad¬ 
mirable model of the Parthenon by Mr. Lucas. 
There are also ample descriptions of them, easily 
accessible ; for example, the work entitled The Elgin 
and Phigaleian Marbles .* It is, therefore, suffi¬ 
cient to state briefly the following particulars. 
The outside of the wadi of the cella was surrounded 
by a frieze, representing the Panathenaic procession 
in very low relief, a form admirably adapted to a 
position where the light was imperfect, and chiefly 
reflected, and where the angle of view was neces¬ 
sarily large. The metopes, or spaces between the 
triglyphs of the frieze of the peristyle, were filled 
with sculptures in very high relief, ninety-two in 
number, fourteen on each front, and thirty-two on 
each side ; the subjects were taken from the le¬ 
gendary history of Athens. Those on the south 
side, of which we possess fifteen in the British 
Museum, represent the battle between the Athe¬ 
nians and Centaurs at the marriage feast of Peiri- 
thotis. Some of them are strikingly archaic in their 
style ; thus confirming our previous argument, that 
the archaic style continued quite down to the time 
of Pheidias, who may be supposed, on the evidence 
of these sculptures, to have employed some of the 
best of the artists of that school, to assist himself 
and his disciples. Others of the metopes display 
that pure and perfect art, which Pheidias him¬ 
self introduced, and which has never been sur¬ 
passed. The architrave of the temple was adorned 
with golden shields beneath the metopes, which 
were carried off, with the gold of the statue of the 

* Among the numerous other copies of these 
works, we may mention the authorised publication 
of the Marbles of the British Museum, the en¬ 
gravings in Muller’s Denkmaler der Alton Kunst, 
and in the plates to Meyer’s Kunstgeschiehte. The 
miniature restorations in plaster by Mr. Hennings 
also deserve attention. 
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goddess, by Lac ha re s. (Paus. he.) Between the 
shields were inscriptions. The tympana of the 
pediments of the temple were filled with most 
magnificent groups of sculpture, that in the front, 
or eastern face, representing the birth of Athena, 
and that in the western face the contest of Athena 
with Poseidon for the land of Attica. (Paus. i. 24. 
§ 5.) The mode in which the legend is represented, 
and the identification of the figures, in each of 
these groups, has long been a very difficult problem. 
The most recent and most elaborate essay on the 
subject is that by Welcker, On the sculptured 
Groups in the Pediments of the Parthenon , in the 
Classical Museum , vol. ii. pp. 367, &c. 

We pass on to the other works of Pheidias at 
Athens. 

9. A bronze statue of Apollo Parnopius in the 
Acropolis. (Paus.. i. 24. § 8.) 

10. An Aphrodite Urania of Parian marble in 
her temple near the Cerameicus. (Paus. ibid.) 

11. A statue of the Mother of the Gods , sitting 
on a throne supported by lions, and holding a 
cymbal in her hand, in the Metroum, near the 
Cerameicus. The material is not stated. (Paus. i. 
3. $ 4; Arrian. PeripL Pont. Eux. p. 9.) 

12. The golden throne of the bronze statue of 
Athena Hygieia, in the Acropolis, is enumerated 
by Sillig as among the works of Pheidias ; but we 
rather think that the words rijs &eov refer to the 
great statue in the Parthenon, and not to the appa¬ 
rent antecedent in the preceding sentence, which 
is, in fact, part of a digression. 

Of the statues which Pheidias made for other 
Greek states, by far the first place must be as¬ 
signed to— 

13. The colossal ivory and gold statue of Zeus 
in his great temple in the Altis or sacred grove at 
Olympia. The fullest description of the statue is 
that given by Pausanias (v. 11). 

The statue was placed in the prodomus or front 
chamber of the temple, directly facing the entrance, 
and with its back against the wall which separated 
the prodomus from the frpisthodomus^ so that it at 
once showed itself in all its grandeur to a spectator 
entering the temple. It was only visible, however, 
on great festivals, at other times it was concealed 
by a magnificent curtain ; the one used in the 
time of Pausanias had been presented by king 
Antiochus. (Paus. v. 12. § 4.) The god was re¬ 
presented as seated on a throne of cedar wood, 
adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and co¬ 
lours, crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in 
his right hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, 
with a fillet in her hand and a crown upon her 
head, and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, 
which was ornamented with all sorts of metals, 
and surmounted by an eagle. The robe, which 
covered the lower part of the figure, and the 
sandals of the god were golden, the former, as we 
learn from Strabo, of beaten gold (a<pvp^Karos\ 
and on the robe were represented (whether by 
painting or chasing Pausanias does not say, but 
the former is by far the more probable) various 
animals and flowers, especially lilies. The throne 
was brilliant both with gold and stones, and with 
ebony and ivory, and was ornamented with figures 
both painted and sculptured. There were four 
Victories in the attitude of dancing, against each 
leg of the throne, and two others at the foot of 
each leg. Each of the front legs was surmounted 
by a group representing a Theban youth seized by 
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a Sphinx, and beneath each of these groups (that 
is, on the face of the bar which joined the top of 
the front legs to the back) Apollo and Artemis 
were represented shooting at the children of Niobe. 
The legs of the throne were united by four straight 
bars (ko.v6v es) sculptured with reliefs, the front 
one representing various athletic contests, and the 
other two (for the back one was not visible) the 
battle between the Amazons and the comrades of 
Hercules, among whom Theseus was represented. 
There were also pillars between the legs as addi¬ 
tional supports. The throne was surrounded by 
barriers or walls ([ipvpdra rpSrrov rolxoou ir evoirp 
peva), which prevented all access to it. Of these 
the one in front was simply painted dark blue, the 
others were adorned with pictures by Panaenus. 
The summit of the back of the throne, above the 
god’s head, was surmounted on the one side by 
the three Graces, on the other by the three Hours, 
who were introduced here as being the daughters 
of Zeus, and the keepers of heaven. The footstool 
of the god was supported by four golden lions, and 
chased or painted with the battle of Theseus 
against the Amazons. The sides of the base, 
which supported the throne and the whole statue, 
and which must not be confounded with the walls 
already mentioned*, were ornamented with sculp¬ 
tures in gold, representing Helios mounting his 
chariot; Zeus and Hera ; Charis by the side of 
Zeus; next to her Hermes ; then Hestia; then 
Eros receiving Aphrodite as she rises from the sea, 
and Peitho crowning her. Here also were Apollo 
with Artemis, and Athena and Heracles, and at 
the extremity of the base Amphitrite and Poseidon, 
and Selene riding on a horse or a mule. Such is 
Pausanias’s description of the figure, which will 
be found to be admirably illustrated in all its de¬ 
tails by the- drawing, in which M. Quatremere de 
Quincy has attempted its restoration. (Bottigcr, 
who also gives an elaborate description of the 
statue, interprets some of the details differently. 
Andeutungen , pp. 93—107.) Flaxman also has 
given a restoration of it ( Lectures on Sculpture , 
pi. xx.), in which he assigns far less importance to 
the throne than De Quincy does, and less, indeed, 
than the description of Pausanias seems to suggest. 
The dimensions of the statue Pausanias professes 
his inability to state; but we learn from Strabo 
that it almost reached to the roof, which was about 
sixty feet in height. We have no such statement, 
as we have in the case of the Athena, of the weight 
of the gold upon the statue, but some idea of the 
greatness of its quantity may be formed from the 
statement of Lucian, that each lock of the hair 
weighed six minae (Jup. Trag. 25). The comple¬ 
tion of the statue is said by Pausanias to have been 
followed by a sign of the favour of Zeus, who, in 
answer to the prayer of Pheidias, struck the pave¬ 
ment in front of the statue with lightning, on a 
spot which was marked by a bronze urn. This 
pavement was of black marble (no doubt to set off 
the brilliancy of the ivory and gold and colours), 
surrounded by a raised edge of Parian marble, 
which served to retain the oil that was poured 
over the statue, to preserve the ivory from the in¬ 
jurious effects of tne moisture exhaled from the 
marshy ground of the Altis, just as, on the con¬ 
trary, water was used to protect the ivory of the 

* This confusion was inadvertently made in the 
article Panaenus. 
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Athena from the excessive dryness of the air of 
the Acropolis; while, in the case of another of 
Pheidias’s chryselephantine statues, the Aesculapius 
at Epidaurus, neither oil nor water was used, the 
proper degree of moisture being preserved by a 
well, over which the statue stood. The office of 
cleaning and preserving the statue was assigned to' 
the descendants of Pheidias, who were called, 
from this office, Phaedryntae (Qaitipvyral, fr. <pai» 

5pui/w, fr. <fxu8p6s) t and who, whenever they were 
about to perform their work, sacrificed to the goddess 
Athena Ergane. (Pans. v. 14. § 5.) As another 
honour to the memory of Pheidias, the building 
outside of the Altis, in which he made the parts 
of the statue, was preserved, and known by the 
name of Pheidias s workshop (ipyacrrjpioy Qeidlov). 
His name, also, as already stated, was inscribed 
at the feet of the statue. (Paus. v. 10. § 2 ). 

The idea which Pheidias essayed to embody in 
this, his greatest work, was that of the supreme 
deity of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged 
in conflicts with the Titans and the Giants, but 
having laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned 
as a conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, 
ruling with a nod the subject world, and more 
especially presiding, at the centre of Hellenic 
uuion, over those games which were the expression 
of that religious and political union, and giving 
his blessing to those victories which were the 
highest honour that a Greek could gain. It is 
related by Strabo (viii. p. 534, a ; comp. Val. Max. 
iii. 7. ext. 4), that when Pheidias was asked by 
Panaenus what model he meant to follow in mak¬ 
ing his statue, he replied, that of Homer, as ex¬ 
pressed in the following verses (//. i. 528—530). 

’H, teal uvaviyaiv in 6(ppti<rt vevae Kpoviwv 

*An6p6(Tiai 5’ Spa xaerai ine^waavro Syauros, 

K pards dir* ddavarow giyav 5’ iAi\ifcv *'OAi/ju- 
nov. 

The imitation of which by Milton giveB no small 
aid to the comprehension of the idea (Paradise 
Lost,, iii. 135—137): 

“ Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance 
fill'd 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused.” 

Expression was given to this idea, not only by 
the whole proportions and configuration of the 
statue, but more especially by the shape and posi¬ 
tion of the head. The height and exp.ansive arch 
of the forehead, the masses of hair gently falling 
forward, the largeness of the facial angle, which 
exceeded 90 degrees, the shape of the eyebrows, 
the perfect calmness and commanding majesty of 
the large and full-opened eyes, the expressive 
repose of all the features, and the slight forward 
inclination of the head, are the chief elements that 
go to make up that representation which, from the 
time of Pheidias downwards, has been regarded 
as the perfect ideal of supreme majesty and entire 
complacency of “ the father of gods and men” 
impersonated in a human form. 

It is needless to cite all the passages which 
snow that this statue was regarded as the master¬ 
piece, not only of Pheidias, but of the whole range 
of Grecian art; and was looked upon not so much 
a® a statue, but rather as if it were the actual 
manifestation of the present deity. Such, accord¬ 
ing to Lucian (Imag. 14), was its effect on the 
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beholders ; such Livy (xlv. 28; comp. Polyb. 
xxx. 15) declares to have been the emotion it 
excited in Aemilius Paulus ; while, according to 
Arrian (Dies. Epictet. i. 6), it was considered 
a calamity to die without having seen it. Pliny 
speaks of it as a work M quern nemo aemulatur .” 
{H. N. xxxiv. 8. 8. 19. § 1; comp. Quintil. xii. 
10. § 9.) There is also a celebrated epigram of 
Philip of Thessalonica, in the Greek Anthology, 
to the effect that either the god must have de¬ 
scended from heaven to earth to display his 
likeness, or that Pheidias must have ascended 
to heaven, to behold the god. (Brunck, AnaL 
vol. ii. p. 225): 

*H ini yrjv odpavov, tXttova tidfav, 

4>ei8la t crd 7 * tSrjs rdy &edy d\p6/j.evos. 

Respecting the later history of the statue, see 
Cedrenus (p. 254, d.), Heyne (Pi'isc. Art. Opp. 
Constantinop. exst. in the Comment. Gotting. vol. xi. 
p. 9), and Fea ( xu Wtnckelniann , Sloria , vol. ii. 
pp. 416, 424). 

It was removed by the emperor Theodosius I. 
to Constantinople, where it was destroyed by a 
fire in a. d. 475. 

Respecting the existing works of art in which 
the Jupiter of Pheidias is supposed to be imitated, 
see Bottiger, Andeutungen , pp. 104—106. The 
nearest imitations are probably those on the old 
Eleian coins, with the inscription FAAEI&N. 
(See Miiller Denkmaler, vol. i. pi. xx. fig. 103). 
Of existing statues and busts, the nearest like¬ 
nesses are supposed to be the Jupiter Verospi , the 
colossal bust found at Otricoli, and preserved in 
the Museo Pio-Clementino, and another in the 
Florentine Gallery. (See Muller, Archciol. d. 
Kunst, § 349, and Denkmaler , vol. ii. pi. 1.) 

14. At Elis there was also a chryselephantine 
statue of Athena, which was said to be the work 
of Pheidias. It had a cock upon the helmet. 
(Paus. vi. 26. § 2.) 

15. At Elis also, he made a chryselephantine 
statue of Aphrodite Urania, resting one foot upon 
a tortoise. (Paus. vi. 25. § 2 ; comp. Plut Praecejd. 
Conjug. p. 142, d., Jsid. et Osir. p. 381, e.) 

16. Of the statues which Pheidias made for 
other Greek states, one of the most famous appears 
to have been his chryselephantine statue of Aescu¬ 
lapius at Epidaurus. (Paus. v. 11. § 5 ; Athenag. 
Legat. pro Aristid. p. 61, ed. Dechair.) 

17. At the entrance of the Ismenium, near 
Thebes, there stood two marble statues of Athena 
and Hermes, surnamed Tlpdyaoi ; the latter was 
the work of Pheidias ; the former was ascribed to 
Scopas. (Paus. ix. 10. § 2.) 

18. In the Olympieium at Megara was an un¬ 
finished chryselephantine statue of Zeus, the head 
only being of ivory and gold, and the rest of the 
statue of mud and gypsum. It was undertaken 
by Theocosmus, assisted by Pheidias, and was 
interrupted by the breaking out of the Peloponne¬ 
sian War. (Paus. i. 40. § 3.) Two interesting 
pointB are involved in this statement, if correct: 
the one, a confirmation respecting the age of Phei¬ 
dias, who is seen still actively employed up to the 
very close of his life ; the other, an indication of 
the materials which he employed, in this case, as 
the core of a chryselephantine statue. 

19. Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19), tells a story, 
which is rather suspicious, respecting a contest 
between various celebrated statuaries who, though 
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of different ages, were all living together. The 
subject for the competition was an Amazon: the 
artists themselves were the judges, and the prize 
was awarded to that statue which each artist 
placed second to his own. The statue thus ho¬ 
noured was by Polycleitus; the second was by 
Pheidias j the third by Ctesilaus ; the fourth by 
Cydon; and the fifth by Phradmon. If such a 
competition took place at all, it must have been 
toward the close of the life of Pheidias. (Comp. 
Polycleitus.) The Amazon of Pheidias is 
highly praised by Lucian (. Imag . 4, vol. ii. p. 
462). The Amazon of the Vatican, preparing 
to leap forward, is supposed to be a copy of it. 
(Miiller, Archaol. d, Kunst, § 121.) 

20, 21, 22. Pliny (/. c.) mentions three bronze 
statues by Pheidias, which were at Rome in his 
time, but the original position of which is not 
known, and the subjects of which are not stated: 
u item duo signa, quae Catulus in eadem aede (sc. 
Fortunae) posuit palliate, et alterum colossicon nu¬ 
dum.” 

23. The same writer mentions a marble Venus, 
of surpassing beauty, by Pheidias, in the portico 
of Octavia at Rome. He also states that Pheidias 
put the finishing hand to the celebrated Venus of 
his disciple Alcamenes. ( HN. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 3.) 

24. The well-known colossal statue of one of 
the Dioscuri, with a horse, on the Monte Cavallo 
at Rome, standing on a base, which is evidently 
much more recent than the statue, and which 
bears the inscription Opus Fidiab, is supposed, 
from the character of the workmanship, to be rightly 
ascribed to Pheidias ; but antiquarians are by no 
means unanimous on this point. Possibly it may 
be the alterum colossicon nudum of which Pliny 
speaks. (!Sce Platner and Bunsen, Beschreibung 
Rome, voL iii. pt. 2. p. 404 ; Wagner, Kunstblatt, 
1824, Nos. 93, 94, 96—98 ; and the engraving 
in the plates to Meyer's Kuntsgeschichte , pi. 15.) 

Among the statues falsely ascribed to Pheidias, 
were the Netnesis of Agoracritus, and the Time or 
Opportunity of Lysippus (Auson. Ep. 12 ; see the 
arts). At Patara in Lycia there were statues of 
Zeus and Apollo, respecting which it was doubted 
whether they were the works of Pheidias or of 
Bryaxis. (Clem. Alex. Frotrep. p. 30, c.; comp. 
Tzetz. Chil. viii. 33 ; Cedren. p. 255, d. ed. Venet.) 

This list of the works of Pheidias clearly proves 
the absurdity of the statement which was put forth 
by the depredators of the Elgin marbles, that he 
never worked in marble. Pliny also expressly 
states the fact:—“ scalpsit et marmora” (//. N. 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 4.) 

Pheidias, like most of the other great artists of 
Greece, was as much distinguished for accuracy in 
the minutest details, as for the majesty of his 
colossal figuref; and, like Lysippus, he amused 
himself and gave proofs of his skill, by making 
images of minute objects, such as cicadas, bees, and 
flies (Julian, Epiet viii. p. 377, a.). This state¬ 
ment, however, properly refers to his works in the 
department of ropeuriKp, or caelatura, that is, 
chasing, engraving, and embotsing in metals; of 
which art we are informed by Pliny that he was 
the first great master (H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 

1 ; comp. Diet of Antiq. art. Caelatura). Great 
parts of the gold on his chryselephantine statues we 
know to have been chased or embossed, though it 
is necessary to avoid confounding these ornaments 
with the polychromic decorations*' which were also 
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lavished upon the statues. The shields of the 
statues of Zeus and Athena were covered with 
plates of gold, the reliefs in which belong to the 
department of caelatura , as does the hair of his 
Athena, and also the Bceptreof his Zeus, which was 
of all sorts of metals. The shield of his Athena 
Promachus furnishes another example of the art, 
though the chasing on it was executed not by 
himself, but by Mys. Chased silver vessels, 
ascribed to him (whether rightly or not, may well 
be doubted), were in use in Rome in the time of 
Martial, who describes the perfectly natural repre¬ 
sentation of the fish upon such a vessel, by saying 
“ adde aquam , natabunt” (iii. 35 ; comp. Niceph. 
Greg. Hist. viii.). 

It has been stated already that Pheidias was 
said to have been a painter before he became a sta¬ 
tuary. Pliny states that the temple of the Olym¬ 
pian Zeus at Athens was painted by him (//. N. 
xxxv. 8. s. 34). 

III. The Art of Pheidias. After the remarks, 
which have been made incidentally in the two pre¬ 
ceding sections of this article, it is unnecessary to 
say much more upon the characteristics of the art 
of Pheidias. In one word, its distinguishing cha- 
racter was ideal beauty , and that of the eublimest 
order, especially in the representation of divinities, 
and of subjects connected with their worship. 
While on the one hand he set himself free from the 
stiff and unnatural forms which, by a sort of re¬ 
ligious precedent, had fettered his predecessors of 
the archaic or hieratic school, he never, on the 
other hand, descended to the exact imitation of any 
human model, however beautiful; he never repre¬ 
sented that distorted action, or expressed that vehe¬ 
ment passion, which lie beyond the limits of repose ; 
nor did he ever approach to that almost meretricious 
grace, by which some of his greatest followers, if 
they did not corrupt the art themselves, gave the 
occasion for its corruption in the hands of their less 
gifted and spiritual imitators. The analogy be¬ 
tween the works of Pheidias and Polycleitus, as 
compared with those of their successors, on the one 
hand, and the productions of Aeschylus and So¬ 
phocles as compared with those of Euripides, on 
the other, is too striking not to have been often 
noticed ; and the difference is doubtless to be 
traced to the same causes in both instances, causes 
which were at work in the social life of Greece, and 
which left their impression upon art, as well as upon 
literature, though the process of corruption, as is na¬ 
tural, went on more rapidly in the latter than in the 
former. In both cases, the first step in the process 
might be, and has often been, mistaken for a step 
in advance. There is a refinement in that sort of 
grace and beauty, which appeals especially to sense 
and passion, a fuller expression of those emotions 
with which ordinary human nature sympathises. 
But this sort of perfection is the ripeness which 
indicates that decay is about to commence. The 
mind is pleased, but not elevated : the work is one 
to be admired but not to be imitated. Thus, while 
the works of Callimachus, Praxiteles, and Scopas, 
have sometimes been preferred by the general taste 
to those of Pheidias, the true artist and the aesthe¬ 
tic critic have always regarded the latter as the best 
specimens of ideal sculpture, and the best example# 
for the student which the whole world afforde. On 
the latter point especially the judgment of modern 
artists, and of scholars who have made art their 
itudy, respecting the Elgin marbles, is singularly 
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unanimous. It is superfluous to quote those tes¬ 
timonies, which will be found in the works already 
referred to, and in the other standard writings 
upon ancient art, and which may be summed up in 
the declaration of Welcker, that “ the British 
Museum possesses in the works of Pheidias a trea¬ 
sure with which nothing can be compared in the 
whole range of ancient art” (Class. Mus. vol. ii. 
p. 368) ; but it is of importance to refer to Cicero’s 
recognition of the ideal character of the works of 
Pheidias ( Orat . 2):—“ Itaque et Phtdiae simtdacris , 
quibus nihil in illo genere perfectius videmus , et his 
picturis, quas nominavi , cogitare tamen possumus pulr 
chriora. Nee vero ille arti/ex , quum faceret Jovisfor- 
mam , aut Minervae , contemplabatur aliquem , e quo 
similitudinem duceret ; sed ipsius in mente insidebat 
species pulohritudinis eximia quaedam , quam intuens 
in eaque defixus s ad illius similitudinem arlem et ma- 
num dirigebat It was the universal judgment of 
antiquity that no improvement could be made on 
his models of divinities. (QuintiL xii. 10. § 3.) 

It is sometimes mentioned, as a proof of Pheidias’s 
perfect knowledge of his art, that in his colossal 
statues he purposely altered the right proportions, 
making the upper parts unnaturally large, in order 
to compensate for their diminution in perspective. 
This notion, however, which is derived from a pas¬ 
sage in Plato (Sophist, p. 235, f.; comp. Tzetz. 
Chil. xi. 381), does not seem to be sufficiently well 
founded ; all that we know of the ancient colossal 
statues leads rather to the idea that the parts were 
all in due proportion, and that the breadth and 
boldness of the masses secured the proper impression 
on the eye of the spectator. As a proof of Pheidias’s 
knowledge of the anatomical department of his 
art, it is affirmed by Lucian that from the claw of 
a lion he calculated the size of the whole animal. 
(Uermotim . 54, vol. i. 795.) 

The chief modem authorities on the subject, in 
addition to the histories of art by Winckelmann, 
Meyer, Muller, Hirt, Kugler, &c., are the follow¬ 
ing :—Muller, de Phidiae Vita et Openbus Com - 
mentationes tres , Gotting. 1827 ; David, in the 
Jliographie Universelle ; Volkel, Ueber den grossen 
Tempel und die Statue des Jupiter zu Olympia , Leipz. 
1794 ; Siebenkees, Ueber den Tempel und dieBild- 
saule des Jupiter zu Olympia^ Numb. 1795 ; Qua- 
tremere de Quincy, Jupiter Olympien , fyc. ; Schom, 
Ueber die Studien der Griechischen Kunstler; Preller, 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopadie. 

2. A son of the great Pheidias, made, with his 
brother Atnmonius, the colossal statue of a sitting 
ape, of a sort of basalt, which is at Rome, in the 
Capitoline Museum. On the base is the inscription 

♦IAIAC KAI AMMONIOC AMfcOTEPOI 
♦IAIOT EnOIOTN. 

(Winckelmann, Werke> voL v. pp. 275, foil. vol. 
vii. p. 248.) [P. S.] 

PHEIDPPPIDES (*€i5i7riri$77y), a courier, was 
sent by the Athenians to Sparta in b. g. 490, to 
ask for aid against the Persians, and arrived there 
on the second day from his leaving Athens. The 
Spartans declared that they were willing to give 
the required help, but unable to do so immediately, 
as religious scruples prevented their marching from 
home before the full moon (see Diet, of Ant. s. v. 
Cameia). On the return of Pheidippides to 
Athens, he related that, on his way to Sparta, he 
had fallen in with Pan, on Mount Parthenium, 
near Tegea, and that the god had bid him ask the 
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Athenians why they paid him no worship, though 
he had been hitherto their friend, and ever would 
be so. In consequence of this revelation, they de¬ 
dicated a temple to Pan, after the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, and honoured him thenceforth with annual 
sacrifices and a torch-race (Herod, v. 105, 106; 
Paus. i, 28, viii. 54; Corn. Nep. Milt. 4 ; Did. of 
Ant. 8. v. Lampadephoria). In Pausanias and Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos the form of the name is Philippides, 
which we also find as a various reading in Hero¬ 
dotus. [E. E.] 

PHEIDIPPUS (*€l$imror), a son of Thessalus, 
the Heracleid, and brother of Antiphos, led the 
warriors of the Sporades in thirty ships against 
Troy. (Horn. 11. ii. 678; Strab. x. p. 444.) [L. S.] 

PHEIDIPPUS, a vase-painter, whose name 
appears on a vase in the Canino collection. (R. Ro- 
chette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 55,2nd ed.) [P. S.] 
PHEIDON (faiSan'). 1. Son of Aristodamidas, 
and king of Argos, was the tenth, according to 
Ephorus, but, according to Theopompua, the sixth 
in lineal descent from Temenus, Temenus himself 
being reckoned as the fifth from Hercules. Having 
broken through the limits which had been placed 
on the authority of his predecessors, Pheidon 
changed the government of Argos to a despotism. 
He then restored her supremacy over Cleonae, 
Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, and Aegina, 
the cities of her confederacy, “ which had before 
been so nearly dissolved as to leave all tjie mem¬ 
bers practically independent” And this, as Mr. 
Grote observes, is the meaning of what Ephorus 
tells us in mythical language, that Pheidon reco • 
vered “ the whole lot of Temenus ” (rjy Aftiv HAqv 
rr\v Tiyxivov), after it had been torn asunder into 
several parts. He appears next to have attacked 
Corinth, and to have succeeded in reducing it under 
his dominion. Not content however with this, 
and wishing to render his power there more secure, 
he sent to require of the Corinthians, for military 
service, L000 of their most warlike citizens, in¬ 
tending to make away with them ; but Abron, 
one of Pheidon’s friends, frustrated the design by 
revealing it to Dexander, who had been appointed 
to command the body of men in question. We 
hear further, that Pheidon, putting forward the 
title of his legendary descent, aimed at the exten¬ 
sion of his supremacy over all the cities which 
Hercules had ever taken,—a claim that reached to 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus. It seems to 
have been partly as the bolder of such supremacy, 
and partly as the representative of Hercules by 
lineal descent, that the Pisans invited him, in the 
8th Olympiad, to aid them in excluding the Eleians 
from their usurped presidency at the Olympic 
games, and to celebrate them jointly with them¬ 
selves. The invitation quite fell in with the am¬ 
bitious pretensions of Pheidon, who succeeded in 
dispossessing the Eleians ; but the latter, not long 
after, defeated him, with the aid of Sparta, and re¬ 
covered their privilege. Thus apparently fell the 
power of Pheidon ; but as to the details of the 
struggle we have no information. He did not fall, 
however, without leaving some very striking and 
permanent traces of his influence upon Greece* It 
may have been, as bishop Tbirlwall suggests, in 
prosecution of his vast plans, that be famished his 
brother Caranus with the means of founding a 
little kingdom, which became the core of the Mar 
cedonian monarchy. And a more undoubted and 
memorable act of his was his introduction of copper 
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and silver coinage, and of a now scale of weights 
and measures, which, through his influence, became 
prevalent in the Peloponnesus, and ultimately 
throughout the greater portion of Greece. The 
Scale in qnestion was known by the name of the 
Aeginetan, and it is usually supposed, according to 
the statement of Ephorus, that the coinage of 
Pheidon was struck in Aegina; but there seems 
good reason for believing, with Mr. Grote, that 
what Pheidon did was done in Argos, and nowhere 
else,—that “Pheidonian measures”.probably did 
not come to bear the specific name of Aeginetan 
until there was another scale in vogue, the Euboic, 
from which to distinguish them,—and that both 
the epithets were probably derived, not from the 
place where the 6cale first originated, but from the 
people whose commercial activity tended to make 
them most generally known,—in the one case the 
Aeginetans, in the other case the inhabitants of 
Chalcisand Eretria. 

With respect to the date of Pheidon there is 
some considerable discrepancy of statement. Pau- 
sanias mentions the 8 th Olympiad, or n. c. 748, as 
the period at which he presided at the Olympic 
games ; but the Parian marble, representing him 
as the eleventh from Hercules, places him in b. c. 
895. Hence Larcher and others would understand 
Pausanias to be reckoning the Olympiads, not 
from Coroebus, but from Iphitus : but Pausanias and 
Ephorus^tell us that the Olympiad which Pheidon 
celebrated was omitted in the Eleian register, and 
we know that there was no register of the Olym¬ 
piads at all before the Olympiad of Coroebus in 
b. c. 776. On the other hand, Herodotus, accord¬ 
ing to the common reading of the passage (vi. 127), 
calls Pheidon the father of Leocedes, one of the 
suitors of Agarista, the daughter of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon ; and, as this would bring down the Argivo 
tyrant to a period at least a hundred years later 
than the one assigned him by Pausanias, some 
critics have suspected a mutilation of the text of 
Herodotus, while others would alter that of Pau¬ 
sanias from the 8th to the 28th Olympiad, and 
others again suppose two kings of Argos of the name 
of Pheidon, and imagine Herodotus to have con¬ 
founded the later with the earlier. Of these views, 
that which ascribes incorrectness to the received 
reading of the passage in Herodotus is by far the 
most tenable. At any rate, the date of Pheidon is 
fixed on very valid grounds, which may be found 
in Clinton, to about the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury b. c. 

(Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 358 ; Theopomp. 
ap. Diod. Fragm. B. vii.; Arist. Pol. v. 10, 
ed. Bekk.; Paus. vi. 22 ; Plut. Am. Narr. 2 ; 
Schol. ad Apdl. Rhod . iv. 1212 ; Schol. ad Find. 
Olymp. xiiL 27 ; Poll. Onom. x. 179 ; Plin. H.N. 
vii. 56 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 14 ; Ael. V. II. xii. 10 ; 
Perizon. ad loc.; Clint F. H. vol. i. app. i. ; 
Larcher, ad Herod, vi. 127 ; Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 
15 ; Herm. Pol. Ant. § 33 ; Bockh, PM Econ. 
of Athens , b. i. ch. 4, b. iv. ch. 19 ; Thirl wall’s 
Greece , vol. i. p. 358 ; Grote’s Greece^ part ii. ch. 4.) 

2. An ancient Corinthian legislator, of uncertain 
date, who is said by Aristotle to have had in view 
an arrangement which provided for a fixed and un¬ 
changeable number of citizens, without attempting 
to equalize property (Arist Pol. ii. 3, ed. Gottling; 
Gotti, ad loc*). The scholiast on Pindar (01. xiii. 
20) appears to confound this Pheidon with the 
Argive tyrant, though Muller explains it by saying 
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(Dor. i. 7. § 15) that the latter was sometimes 
called a Corinthian, because Corinth lay in his do¬ 
minions. The words, however, of the scholiast, 
t is dyjjp Kopivdios , will not admit of this 
charitable interpretation. We have no ground at 
all for identifying the king of Argos with the Co¬ 
rinthian legislator of Aristotle. 

3. One of the thirty tyrants established at 
Athens in b.c. 404 (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 2). He 
was strongly opposed to CritiaB and his party in 
the government, and, therefore, after the battle of 
Munychia he was appointed one of the new Council 
of Ten, in the hope that he would bring about a 
reconciliation with the exiles in the Peiraeeus. 
But he showed no willingness at all for such a 
course, and we find him shortly after going to 
Sparta to ask for aid against the popular party. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 23, 28 ; Lys. c. Erat. p. 125.) 

4. An Athenian, who, if we may believe a story 
preserved in St. Jerome (c. Jovin. i. p. 186 ; comp. 
Schneid. ad Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 2), was slain at a 
banquet by the thirty tyrants, who then obliged 
his daughters to dance naked before them on the 
floor that was stained with their father’s blood. 
To avoid further and worse dishonour, the maidens 
drowned themselves. 

5. A character in the 'ImroTpifos of the comic 

poet Mno8imachus. From the context of the frag¬ 
ment in which his name occurs, he seems to have 
been one of the Phylarchs, who superintended the 
cavalry of Athens (Mnesim. ap. Ath. ix. p. 402, f.; 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. vol. iii. pp. 568, 
571). The name occurs also in the Uoi-qcris of 
Antiphanes, but does not refer to any real person. 
(Antiph. ap. Ath. vi. p.223, a.; Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Graec. vol. iii. p. 106.) [E. E.J 

PHEME. [Ossa.] 

PHE'MIUS (<fofjuios). 1. The famous minstrel, 
was a son of Terpius, and entertained with his 
song the suitors in the house of Odyssetis in Ithaca. 
(Horn. Od. i. 154, xxii. 330, &c. xvii. 263.) 

2. One of the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. Fab. 

81 .) 

3. The father of Aegeus, and accordingly tho 
grand-father of Theseus, who is hence called 4>r?- 
jutov Trews. (Lycoph. 1324, with the note of Tzetz.) 

4. A son of Ampyx, and the mythical founder 

of the town of Phemiae in Amaea. (Steph. Byz. 
s.v. 4>r)juiat ; comp. Temon.) [L. S.] 

PHEMO'NOE (Q'np.ovi'r)), a mythical Greek 
poetess of the ante-Homeric period, was said to 
have been the daughter of Apollo, and his first 
priestess at Delphi, and the inventor of the hex¬ 
ameter verse (Paus. x. 5. § 7, 6. § 7 ; Strab. ix. p. 
419 ; Plin. H.N. vii. 57 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
pp. 323,334 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1094 ; Eust. 
Prol. ad Iliad.; and other authors cited by Fa- 
bricius). Some writers seem to have placed her 
at Delos instead of Delphi (Atil Fort. p. 2690* 
Putsch); and Servius identifies her with the Cu- 
maean Sybil (ail Virg. Aen. iii. 445). The tra¬ 
dition which ascribed to her the invention of the 
hexameter, was by no means uniform ; Pausanias, 
for example, os quoted above, calls her the first who 
used it, but in another passage (x. 12. § 10) htf 
quotes an hexameter distich, which was ascribed to 
the Peleiads, who lived before PhemonoS: the 
traditions respecting the invention of lie hexameter 
are collected by Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol i. p. 
207). There were poems which went under the 
name of Phemonoe, like the old religious poems 
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which were ascribed to Orpheus, Musaeus, and 
the other mythological bards. Melampus, for ex¬ 
ample, quotes from her in his book nepl naAp&v 
(Fabric. Bibl, Graec. vol. i. p. 116) ; and Pliny 
quotes from her respecting eagles and hawks, 
evidently from some book of augury, and perhaps 
from a work which is still extant in MS., entitled 
Omeosophium (Plin. H. N. x. 3, 8. s. 9 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec . vol. i. pp. 210, 211 ; Olearii, Dissert, 
de Poeiriis Greeds, Hamb. 1734, 4 to.). There is 

an epigram of Antipater of Thessalonica, alluding 
to a statue of Phemonoe, dressed in a <f>apos . 
(Brunck, Ami. vol. ii. p. 114, No. 22 ; A nth. Pal. 
vi. 208.) [P.S.] 

PHENEUS 1. An ‘Arcadian au¬ 

tochthon, is said to have founded the town of 
Pheneos in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 14. § 4.) 

2. A son of Melas, was slain by Tydeus (Apollod. 
i. 8. ^). [L. S.] 

PHERAEA (#«pafa). 1. A surname of ArtemiB 
at Pherae in Thessaly, at Argos and Sicyon, where 
she had temples. (Callim. Hymn . in Dian . 259 ; 
Paus. ii. 10. § 6, 23. § 5.) 

2. A surname of Hecate, because she v/as a 
daughter of Zeus and Pheraea, the daughter of 
Aeolus, or because she had been brought up by the 
shepherds of Pheres, or because she was worshipped 
at Pherae. (Tzetz. ad Lyc >. 1180 ; Spanheim, ad 
Callim. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

PHERAULAS (QtpavAas), is introduced by 
Xenophon, in the Cyropaedeia, as a Persian of 
humble birth, but a favourite with Cyrus, and dis¬ 
tinguished by qualities of body and mind which 
would not have dishonoured the noblest rank. He 
comes before us in particular as the hero of a 
graphic scene, exhibiting a disregard of wealth, 
such as is usually called romantic. (Xen. Cyrop. ii. 
3. §§ 7, &c., viii. 3). [E. E.] 

PHERECLUS (*^p€KXos), a son of Harmonides, 
is said to have built the ship in which Paris carried 
off Helen, and to have been slain in the Trojan 
war by Meriones. (Horn. IL v. 69, &c.; Plut. 
Thes.\7.) [L.S.] 

PHERE'CRATES (QepeKpdTys), of Athens, 
was one of the best poets of the Old Comedy (Anm. 
de Com. p. xxviii.). He was contemporary with 
the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, Eupolis, Plato, 
and Aristophanes (Suid. s. v. XIa&tu>v), being some¬ 
what younger than the first two, and somewhat 
older than the others. One of the most important 
testimonies respecting him is evidently corrupted, 
but can be amended very well; it is as follows 
(Anon, de Com. p. xxix):— <^€p€Kpdrvts *A9 tivcuos 
vik$ «rl i btdrpov yiviptvos, 6 Si V 7 roKpnrjs IfyAo i>k§ 
KpdnjTa. Kai ad tou piv AoiSopeiv dnioTV}, irpdy- 
para Si flo-nyodpevos Kcuvd rjOSoxi/xei ytvofxevos 
tvpertKds pbdwv. Dobree corrects the passage thus: 
—♦. A. *irl QtoScvpov, yev6fxtvos Si VTroKpirrjs 

Kpdr^To, k.t.A. ; and his emendation is 
approved by Meineke and others of our best critical 
scholars. From the passage, thus read, we learn 
that Pherecrates gained his first victory in the 
archonship of Theodorus, b. c. 438 ; and that he 
imitated the style of Crates, whose actor he had 
been. From the latter part of the quotation, and 
from an important passage in Aristotle (Pott. 6), 
we see what was the character of the alteration in 
comedy, commenced by Crates, and carried on by 
Pherecrates ; namely, that they very much modified 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vehicle 
VOL. III. 
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(what Aristotle calls iafiGudj iSia), and con¬ 
structed their comedies on the basis of a regular 
plot, and with more dramatic action.* Pherecrates 
did not, however, abstain altogether from personal 
satire, for we see by the fragments of his plays that 
he attacked Alcibiades, the tragic poet Melanthius, 
and others (Ath. viii. p. 343, c., xii. p. 538, b.; 
Phot Lea. p. 626, 10). But still, as the fragments 
also show, his chief characteristics were, ingenuity 
in his plots and elegance in diction: hence he is 
called ‘ATTiKcSraros (Ath. vi. p. 268, e ; Steph. 
Byz. p. 43 ; Suid. s.v. ’A 0r)vala). His language 
is not, however, so severely pure as that of Aris¬ 
tophanes and other comic poets of the age, as 
Meineke shows by several examples. 

Of the invention of the new metre, which was 
named, after him, the Pherecratean , he himself 
boasts in the following lines (ap. Hephaest. x. 5, 
xv. 15, Scltol in Ar. Nub. 563): — 

AvSpcs, irp6<rxe r« rdu rodv 
i^tvpifjfxari leairtp 
(TVfjLvr^Krois dvavaltrrots. 

The system of the verse, as shown in the above ex¬ 
ample, is 

/ // / 

— — — v — 

which may be best explained as a choriambus, 
with a spondee for its base, and a long syllable for 
its termination. Pherecrates himself seems to call 
it an anapaestic metre ; and it might be scanned 
as such: but he probably only means that he used 
it in the parabases, which were often called ana- 
paeslSi because they were originally in the ana¬ 
paestic metre (in fact we hold the anapaestic verse 
to be, in its origin, choriambic). Hephaestion ex¬ 
plains the metre as an hephthemimeral antispastic , 
or, in other words, an antispastic dimeter catalectia 
(Hephaest. ll.ee.; comp. Gaisford's Notes). The 
metre is very frequent in the choruses of the Gre.*K 
tragedians, and in Horace, as, for example, 

Graio Pyrrha sub antro. 

There is a slight difference in the statements ie- 
specting the number of his plays. The Anonymous 
writer on comedy says eighteen, Suidas and Eu- 
docia sixteen. The extant titles, when properly 
sifted, are reduced to eighteen, of which some are 
doubtful. The number to which Meineke reduces 
them is fifteen, namely, ’'Aypioi. AM/mAoi, Tpass, 
AovAoSiSd&KoAos , 'EmA^opuy -fj GdAarra, * hr yds 
^ Uavyvxls, Kopiavy^ KpardraAot, A rjpot, Mup- 
priKdyQpuriroi, IIsTaXt;, T vpavuls, VtuSyipattAijs. Of 
these the most interesting is the w A 7 piot, on account 
of the reference to it in Plato’B Protagoras (p. 327, 
d.), which has given rise to much discussion. 
Heinrichs has endeavoured to show that the subject 
of the play related to those corruptions of the art 
of music of which’ the comic poets so frequently 
complain, and that one of the principal performers 
was the Centaur Cheiron, who expounded the laws 
of the ancient music to a chorus of wild men 
(&yptot), that is, either Centaurs or Satyrs ; and he 

* Dindorf reads Mwucpos for vnoKpirbs in the 
above passage. This makes no real difference in 
the meaning, except with reference to Pherecrates 
having been an actor for Crates. The correction 
seems arbitrary, and moreover unnecessary, as it 
expresses somewhat obscurely what is clearly stated 
in the next clause. 
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meets the obvious objection, that the term piadv- 
dowoi, which Plato applies to the Chorus, is not 
suitable to describe Satyrs or Centaurs, by changing 
it into JjpudvBporirot (Demonstratio ei Restitutio loci 
oorrupH e Platonis Protagora , Kiliae, 1813, and 
also in his work Eptmenides am Creta , §c. pp. 188, 
192, foil.). The same view is adopted by Ast and 
Jacobs, but with a less violent change in Plato's 
text, namely, pt^dyBpanroi. The common reading 
is, however, successfully defended by Meineke, who 
shows that there is no sufficient reason for sup¬ 
posing that Cheiron appeared in the "Aypioi at all, 
or that the Chorus were not really what the title 
and the allusion in Plato would naturally lead us 
to suppose, namely, wild men. The play seems to 
have been a satire on the social corruptions of Athens, 
through the medium of the feelings excited at the 
view of them in men who are uncivilized themselves 
and enemies to the civilized part of mankind. The 
play was acted at the Lenaea, in the month of 
February, b. c. 420 (Plat, l.c.; Ath. v. p. 218, d.). 
The subjects of the remaining plays are fully dis¬ 
cussed by Meineke. The name of Pherecrates is 
sometimes confounded with Crates and with Phe¬ 
recydes. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 473—478 ; 
Meineke, Frag, Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 66—86, vol. 
ii. pp. 252—360 ; Bergk, Reliq. Comoed. Att. 
Antiq . pp. 284—300). [P. S.] 

PHF.RECY'DES (topeKuSrjy), the name of two 
Greek writers, one a philosopher of Syros, and 
another a logographer of Athens, who are frequently 
confounded with one another. Suidas, indeed, 
mentions a third Pherecydes of Leros, but he is 
the same person as the Athenian, as is shown below. 

1. Of Syros, one of the Cyclades, was a son of 
Babys. The name of his birthplace, coupled with 
the traditions respecting the Eastern origin of his 
philosophical opinions, led many writers to state 
that he was born in Syria or Assyria. There is 
some difference respecting his date. Suidas places 
him in the time of Alyattes, king of Lydia, 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 121) in the 59th Olympiad 
b. c. 544. Now as Alyattes died in the 54th 
Olympiad, both these statements cannot be correct, 
and the attempt of Mr. Clinton to reconcile them 
(F. H. ad ann. 544), cannot be admitted, as 
MUller has shown ( Fragm. Hist. Graec. p. xxxiv.). 
The date of Diogenes is the more probable one, 
and is supported by the authority of Cicero, who 
makes Pherecydes a contemporary of Servius 
Tullius ( Tusc. i. 16). 

According to the concurrent testimony of anti¬ 
quity, Pherecydes was the teacher of Pythagoras. 
It is further stated by many later writers, such as 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Philo Byblius, &c., the 
references to whom are all given in the work of 
Sturts quoted below, that Pherecydes did not 
receive instruction in philosophy from any master, 
but obtained his knowledge from the secret books 
of the Phoenicians. Diogenes Laertius relates (i. 
116, ii.46) that Pherecydes heard Pittacus, and was 
a rival of Thales ; which latter statement also occurs 
in Suidas. It is further.related, that, like Thales 
and Pythagoras, Pherecydes was a disciple of the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans, and that he travelled 
in Egypt. (Joseph, c. Apion. p. 1034, e.; Ce- 
drenus, L p. 94, b.; Theodores Meliteniota, 
Prooem. in Astrm. c. 12.) But all such state¬ 
ments cannot, from the nature of the case, rest on 
any osrtain foundation. The other particulars j 
related of Pherecydes are not worth recording | 
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here: those who are curious in such matters will 
find some details in the sections devoted to him in 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 116—122). It may just be 
mentioned that, according to a favourite tradition 
in antiquity, Pherecydes died of the lousy disease 
or Morbus Pediculosus ; though others tell us that 
he put an end to his life by throwing himself 
down from a rock at Delphi, aud others again give 
other accounts of his death. 

Pherecydes was, properly speaking, not a philo¬ 
sopher. He lived at the time at which men began 
to speculate on cosmogony and the nature of the 
gods, but had hardly yet commenced the study of 
true philosophy. Hence he is referred to by 
Aristotle (Met. xiii. 4) as partly a mythological 
writer ; and Plutarch (Sull. 36) as well as many 
other writers give him the title of Theologus. 
The most important subject which he is said to 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metem¬ 
psychosis, or, as it is put by other writers, the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul (Suidas; 
Cic. Tusc. i. 16). He gave an account of his 
views in a work, which was extant in the Alex¬ 
andrian period. It was written in prose, which 
he is said to have been the first to employ in the 
explanation of philosophical questions: others go 
even so far as to state that he was the first who wrote 
any thing in prose, but this honour, however, must 
be reserved for Cadmus of Miletus. The title, 
which Pherecydes himself gave to his work, seems 
to have been 'Errrd/iuxor, though others called it 
0 toKpaola, and others again Seoyovia or &to\oyla. 
Suidas says that it was in two books ; and there is 
no reason for rejecting this statement on account of 
its title 'Eirrdpvxos, since this title has evident 
reference to the nature of its contents. He main¬ 
tained that there were three principia (Zeus or 
Aether, Chthona or Chaos, and Cronos or Time), 
and four elements (fire, earth, air, and water), 
from which were formed every thing that exists. 

2. Of Athens, was one of the most celebrated 
of the early logographers. Suidas speaks of a 
Pherecydes of Leros, who was likewise an his¬ 
torian or logographer; but Vossius (De Hist. 
Graecis , p. 24, ed. Westermann) has shown that 
this Pherecydes is the same as the Athenian. He 
is called a Lerian from having been bom in the 
island of Leros, and an Athenian from having 
spent the greater part of his life at Athens ; and it 
may be added that, except in Suidas, we find men¬ 
tion of only one historical writer of this name. 
(Comp. Diog. Laert i. 119 ; Strab. x. p. 487, b.) 
Suidas also makes a mistake in calling him older 
than his namesake of Syros; but the exact time 
at which he lived is differently stated. Suidas 
places him before the 75th Olympiad, b. c. 480 ; 
but Eusebius and the Chronicon Paschale in the 
81st Olympiad, b.c. 456, and Isidores (Orig. i. 
41) in the 80th Olympiad. There can be nb 
doubt that he lived in the former half of the fifth 
century b. c., and was a contemporary of Hel- 
lanicus and Herodotus. He is mentioned by 
Lucian as one of the instances of longevity, and is 
said to have attained the age of 85 years. (Lucian, 
de Macrob. 22, where he is erroneously called 
6 Svptos instead of 6 Aipios.) 

Suidas ascribes several works to the Athenian 
or Lerian Pherecydes. This lexicographer relates 
that some looked upon Pherecydes as the collector 
of the Orphic writings ; but this statement has 
reference to the philosopher. He also mentions a 
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work of his entitled Tlapaivtacu St irwv, which, 
however, does not belong to the Athenian. The 
other works spoken of by Suidas, Ilepl Aepou, 
Tltpl *1 (ptycvciaSi Tlepl rwv Aiopucrov ioprtav^ may 
have been written by the historian, but not a frag¬ 
ment of them has been preserved. His great 
work, which is frequently referred to by the Scho¬ 
liasts and Apollodorus, was a mythological history 
in ten books, which is quoted by various titles, in 
consequence of the diversified nature of its con¬ 
tents. It is sometimes called ‘I <rropiai, at other 
times Adnfxfovey, and sometimes 'A px*io\oylai • 
and from the numerous extracts which are made 
from it, we are enabled to make out pretty well the 
subject of each book. It began with a theogony, 
and then proceeded to give an account of the 
heroic age and of the great families of that time, 
with which th# pride religious feeling of the 
later Greeks so closely identified themselves. The 
fragments of Pherecydes have been collected by 
Sturtz, Pherecydis Fragmented, Lips. 1824, 2nd 
ed.; and by Car. and Theod. Muller in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum , p. xxxiv., &c., p. 70, 
&c. 

PHERENI'CUS (fop^/coy), of Heracleia, an 
epic poet of uncertain age, who treated of Meta¬ 
morphoses and similar fabulous tales. Athenaeus 
(iii. p. 78, b.) gives a statement from him respect¬ 
ing the origin of the fig-tree and other trees ; and 
Tzetzes ( ChU '. vii. 144) speaks of him as one of 
those who treated of the monstrous and fabulous 
forms of men, and quotes from him two lines re¬ 
specting the Hyperborei (comp. Schol. ad Find. 01. 
iii. 28.) ' 

PHERES (♦/pnr). 1. A son of Cretheus and 

Tyro, and brother of Aeson and Amythaon ; he 
was married to Periclymene, by whom he became 
the father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Eidomene, and 
Periapis. He was believed to have founded the 
town of Pherae in Thessaly. (Horn. Od. xi. 259 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. §§ 11,14, iii. 10. § 4, 13. § 8.) 

2. A son of Jason and Medeia. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§28; Paus. ii. 3. § 6.) [L.S.] 

PHERETIADES (4>epr)Ttd8r}s), i.e. a son of 
Pheres (Horn. II. ii. 763 ; comp. Pheres). Eu¬ 
ripides ( Iph . Aui 214) applies the same patronymic 
to Euraelus, the grandson of Pheres. [L. S.] 

PHERETI'MA (4>epeTfc7j), wife of Battus III., 
and mother of Arcesilaus III., successive kings of 
Cyrene,—“ a Dorian woman, 1 * says Muller, “ trans¬ 
formed into an Oriental sultana. 11 It was doubtless 
through her violent instigations that Arcesilaus 
made the attempt to recover the royal privileges, 
which his father had lost; and, when he failed in 
this and was driven into exile, Pheretima fled to 
the court of Evelthon, king of Salamia in Cyprus, to 
whom she made persevering but fruitless applica¬ 
tions for an army to effect the restoration of her 
son. [Evblthon.] Arcesilaus, however, recovered 
the throne with the help of auxiliaries from Samos, 
and in the cruel vengeance which he took on his 
enemies we seem to trace again the evil influence 
of his mother. On being obliged to flee a second 
time from his country, he took refuge with the 
Barcaeans, the greater part of whom were hostile 
to him, and joining with some Cyrenaean exiles, 
put him to death. Meanwhile, Pheretima had 
remained in Cyiene, administering the govern¬ 
ment ; but, when she heard of her son’s mur¬ 
der, she fled into Egypt to Aryandes, the vice¬ 
roy of Dareius Hystaspis, and, representing that 
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the death of Arcesilaus had been tbe consequence 
of his submission to the Persians, she induced him 
to avenge it. On the capture of Barca by the 
Persian army, she caused those who had had the 
principal share in her son’s murder to be impaled, 
and, not content with this cruel vengeance, she 
ordered the breasts of their wives to be cut off. 
The rest of her enemies in the city were enslaved, 
and the place was given up to the government of 
the Battiadae and their party. Pheretima then re¬ 
turned to Egypt, where she soon after died of a 
painful and loathsome disease. (Herod, iv. 162, 
165, 167, 200—202, 205 ; Polyaen. viii. 47 ; 
Suid. 8. v. evAai j Thrige, Res Cyrenensium, §§ 39, 
&c.) [See above, Vol. I. p. 477.] [E. E.J 

PHERON or PH EROS (♦4pwi', 4>ep£s), king 
of Egypt, and son of Sesostris. He was visited 
with blindness, an hereditary complaint, though, 
according to the legend preserved in Herodotus, it 
was a punishment for his presumptuous impiety in 
throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile when 
it had overflowed the fields. By attending to the 
directions of an oracle he was cured, and the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the restoration of his 
sight strongly illustrate the general corruption of 
morals among the Egyptian women of the time. 
He dedicated an obelisk at Heliopolis, in gratitude 
for his recovery ; and Pliny tells us that this, to¬ 
gether with another also made by him but broken 
in its removal, was to be Been at Rome in the 
Circus of Caligula and Nero at the foot of the 
Vatican hill. Pliny calls the Pheron of Herodotus 
Nuncoreus, or Nencoreus, a name corrupted, per¬ 
haps, from Menophtheus. Diodorus gives him his 
father’s name, Sesoosis. Pheron is of course the 
same word as Pharaoh. (Herod, ii. Ill ; Diod. i. 
59 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 11 ; comp. Tac. Atm. xiv. 
14 ; Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltg*8chidde y 
vol. iii. Urkundenbueh, p. 86.) [E. E.j 

PHERSE'PHONE. [Persephone.] 
PHERU'SA {Qipovoa), one of the daughters 
of Nereus and Doris (Horn. Ii xviii. 43 ; Hes. 
Theog. 248). One of the Horae was likewise called 
Pherusa. (Hygin. Fab. 183.) [L. S.] 

PHI'ALUS (QlaAos), a son of Bucolion, and 
father of Simus, is said to have changed the name 
of the Arcadian town of Phigalia into Phialeia. 
(Paus. viii. 1. § 5, v. 39. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PHI'DIAS. [Phbidias.] 

PHIDON. [Pheidon.] 

PHIGA'LIA (QiyaAia), a Dryad, from whom 
the town of Phigalia was believed to have derived 
its name. (Paus. viii. 39. § 2 ; Strab. viii. p. 
348.) [L.S.] 

PHI'GALUS (^lyaXos), one of the sons of 
Lycaon in Arcadia, is said by Pausanias to have 
founded the town of Phigalia (viii. 3. § 1), though 
in another passage he is called an autochthon (viii. 
39. § 2). [L. SJ 

PHILA (4>Ua). 1. A Macedonian princess, 

sister of Derdas the prince of Elymiotis, was one 
of the many wives of Philip of Macedon (Dicaearch. 
ap. Athen. xiii. p. 557, c.). 

2. Daughter of Antipater, the regent of Mace¬ 
donia, is celebated as one of the noblest and moet 
virtuous women of the age in which she lived. Her 
abilities and judgment were so conspicuous even at 
an early age, that we are told her father Antipater, 
was in the constant habit of consulting her in re¬ 
gard to political affair*. In b.c. 322, she was 
given by him in marriage to Craterus, as a reward 
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for the assistance furnished by the latter to Anti- 
pater in the Laraian war (Diod. xviii. 18). But if 
any dependence can be placed on the authority of 
Antonias Diogenes (ap.Phot. p. Ill, b.), she must 
have been previously married to Balacrus (probably 
the satrap of Cappadocia of that name) as early as 
B. a 332 ; and this seems to accord well with the 
statement of Plutarch that she was already past her 
prime, when after the death of Craterus, who sur¬ 
vived his marriage with her scarcely a year, she 
was again married to the young Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus (Plut. Demetr. 14). The exact period 
of this last marriage is nowhere indicated, but it 
seems probable that it must have taken place ns 
early as b.c. 319 (comp. Droysen, Hellenism, vol. 
i. p. 216 ; and Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift . p. 226) *, it 
was certainly prior to 315, in which year the re¬ 
mains of her late husband were at length consigned 
to her care by Ariston, the friend of Eumenes (Diod. 
xix. 59). Notwithstanding the disparity of age, 
Phila appears to have exercised the greatest in¬ 
fluence over her youthful husband, by whom she 
was uniformly treated with the utmost respect and 
consideration, and towards whom she continued to 
entertain the warmest affection, in spite of his 
numerous amours and subsequent marriages. Dur¬ 
ing the many vicissitudes of fortune which Deme¬ 
trius experienced, Phila seems to have resided 
ly in Cyprus ; from whence we find 
er sending letters and costly presents to her ] 
husband during the siege of Rhodes. After the 
fatal battle of Ipsus, she joined Demetrius, and was 
soon after sent by him to her brother Cassander in 
Macedonia, to endeavour to effect a reconciliation 
and treaty between him and Demetrius. She ap¬ 
pears to have again returned to Cyprus, where, in 
b. c. 295, she was besieged in Salamis by Ptolemy, 
and ultimately compelled to surrender, but was 
treated by him in the most honourable manner, 
and sent together with her children in safety to 
Macedonia. Here she now shared the exalted 
fortunes of her husband, and contributed not a little 
to secure the attachment of the Macedonian people 
to his person. Bui when, in b. c. 287, a sudden 
revolution once more precipitated Demetrius from 
the throne, Phila, unable to bear this unexpected 
reverse, and despairing of the future, put an end to 
her own life at Cassandreia. (Plut. Demetr . 22, 32, 
35, 37, 38, 45 ; Diod. xx. 93.) 

The noble character of Phila is a bright spot in 
the history of a dark and troubled period. Her in¬ 
fluence was ever exerted in the cause of peace, in 
protecting the oppressed, and in attempting, but 
too often in vain, to calm the violent passions of 
those by whom she was surrounded. She left two 
children by Demetrius ; Antigonus, surnamed Go- 
natas, who became king of Macedonia ; and a 
daughter, Stratonice, married first to Seleucus, and 
afterwards to his son Antiochus (Plut. Demetr . 31, 
37, 53). Besides these, it appears that she must 
have had a son by Craterus, who bore his father’s 
name. (Niebuhr, KL Schrift . p. 225.) The 
Athenians, in order to pay their court to De¬ 
metrius, consecrated a temple to Phila, under the 
nam* of Aphrodite. (Athen. vi. p. 254, a.) 

3. A daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes by his 
mistress Lamia. (Athen. xiii. p. 577, c.) 

4 . Wife of Antigonus Gonatas ; probably a 
daughter of Seleucus 1., by Stratonice (Joann. 
Malelas, p. 198, ed. Bonn; Droysen, Hellenism. 
vol. ii. p. 179 ; Froelich. Ann . $yr, pp. 21, 22). 
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Suidas (s. v. y Aparos) has confounded her with 
No. 2. 

5. A celebrated Athenian courtezan, and the mis¬ 
tress of the orator Hyperides. (Athen. xiii. p. 590, 
d. 593, f. ; Dem. c. Neaer. p. 1351.) [E. H. B.] 

PHILADELPHUS (4>t\d8t\<f>os), a surname 
of Ptolemaeus II. king of Egypt [Ptolbmaxus 
II.], and of Attalus II. king of Pergamum [At- 
TALU8 II.]. 

Philadelphus is also the name of one of the 
Deipnosophistae in Athenaeus, who calls him a 
native of Ptolemais, and describes him (i. p. 1) as 
a distinguished man in philosophical speculation 
and of an upright life. 

PHILADELPHUS, ANNIUS. [Cimbkr, 
Annhjs.] 

PHILAENI (fciAamn), two brothers, citizens 
of Carthage, of whom the following story is told. 
A dispute between the Carthaginians and Cyre- 
naeaus, about their boundaries, had led to a war, 
which lasted for a long time and with varying suc¬ 
cess. Seeing no probability of a speedy conclusion 
to it, they at length agreed that deputies should 
start at a fixed time from each of the cities,—or 
rather perhaps from Leptis Magna and Hesperides 
or Berenice, the most advanced colonies of Carthage 
and Cyrene, respectively, on the Great Syrtis,— 
and that the place of their meeting, wherever it 
might be, should thenceforth form the limit of the 
two territories. The Philaeni were appointed for 
this service, on the part of the Carthaginians, and 
advanced much further than the Cyrenaean party. 
Valerius Maximus accounts for this by informing 
ns that they fraudulently set forth before the time 
agreed upon, a somewhat singular preface to his 
admiring declamation on their virtuous patriotism. 
Sallust merely tells us that they were accused of 
the trick in question by the Cyrenaean deputies, 
who were afraid to return home after having so 
mismanaged the affair, and who, after much alter¬ 
cation, consented to accept the spot which they had 
reached as the boundary-line, if the Philaeni would 
submit to be buried alive there in the sand. Should 
they decline the offer, they were willing, they said, 
on their side, if permitted to advance as far as they 
pleased, to purchase for Cyrene an extension of 
territory by a similar death. The Philaeni accord¬ 
ingly then and there devoted themselves for their 
country, in the way proposed. The Carthaginians 
paid high honours to their memory, and erected 
altars to them where they had died ; and from 
these, even long after all traces of them bad va¬ 
nished, the place still continued to be called “ The 
Altars of the Philaeni” (Sail. Jug. 75 ; Val. Max. 
v. 6, ext. 4 ; Pomp. Mel. i. 7 ; Oros. i. 2 j Solin. 
Polyhist. 27 ; Sil. Ital. Bell. Pun. xv. 704 ; Polyb. 
iii. 39, x. 40 • Strab. iii. p. 171, xvii. p. 836 ; 
Plin. H. N. v. 4 ; Thrige, Res Cyrenensium , §§ 49 
—51). Without intending to throw discredit upon 
the whole of the above story, we may remark that 
our main authority for it is Sallust, and that lie 
probably derived his information from African 
traditions during the time that he was proconsul of 
Numidia, and at least three hundred years after 
the event. We cannot, therefore, accept it unre¬ 
servedly. The Greek name by which the heroic 
brothers have become known to us,—ftiXcum, or 
lovers of praise,—seems clearly to have been 
framed to suit the tale. The exact date of the 
occurrence we have no means of fixing. Thnge 
supposes it to have taken place not earlier than 
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400, nor later than 330 B. c., at which last-men¬ 
tioned period, or rather in 331, Cyrene appears to 
have become subject to Alexander the Great. (Arr. 
Anab. vii. 9 ; Diod. xvii. 49 ; Curt. iv. 7 ; Thrige, 
§ 53.) [E. E.J 

PHILAENIS (#tAa«4j), a Greek poetess of 
Leucas, appears to have lived at the time of the 
sophist Polycrates, who was a contemporary of 
Isocrates. She was the reputed authoress of an 
obscene poem on love (irepl ’A (ppodtaiw aKokaaruv 
(W 77 pa/u/ua), which was classed by Chrysippus 
ulong with the Gastronomia of Archestratus. Ac¬ 
cording to Aeschrion, hovvever, Philaenis did not 
write this poem; and in an epitaph supposed to 
be placed on the tomb of Philaenis, Aeschrion as¬ 
cribes the work to Poly crates. This epitaph, 
which is written in choliaptbic verses, and which 
has been preserved by ^Shenaeus, is given in the 
collection of choliambic poets appended to Lach- 
raann’s edition of Babrius, p. 137, BeroL 1345. 
(Athen. v. p. 220, f., viii. p. 335, b—e., x. p. 457, 
d.; Polyb. xii. 13.) 

PHILAEUS (*lAcuof), a son of the Telamonian 
Ajax and Tecmessa, from whom the Attic demos 
of Philai'dae derived its name. (Herod, vi. 35 ; 
Plut. Sol. 10 ; Paus. i. 35. § 2, who calls Philaeus 
a son of Eurysaces.) [L. S.] 

PHILAEUS or PHILEAS. [Rhokcus.] 

PHILAGER (*lAa 7 pos), of Cilicia, was a 
Greek rhetorician, and a pupil of Lollianus, and 
consequently lived in the time of the Antonines. 
An account of him is given by Philostratus ( Vit. 
Soph. ii. 8), from which we learn that he was of a 
very vehement and quarrelsome disposition, and 
that after various wanderings he eventually settled 
at Rome. 

PHILA'GRIUS (♦lAdypios), a Rhodian ora¬ 
tor, who chose Hyperides as his model. (Dionys. 
de Dinarch. 8.) 

PHILA'GRIUS (&i\<iypios) n a Greek medical 
writer, bom in Epeirus, lived after Galen and before 
Oribasius, and therefore probably in the third 
century after Christ. According to Suidas (s. v.) 
he was a pupil of a physician named Naumachius, 
and practised his profession chiefly at Thessalonica. 
Theophilus gives him the title of ireptobeimjs (Com- 
ment. in Hippocr. “ Apkor.'\ in Dietz, Schol. in 
Hippocr. ei Gal. vol. ii. p. 457), which probably 
means a physician who travelled from place to 
place in the exercise of his profession. He seems 
to have been well known to the Arabic medical 
writers, by whom he is frequently quoted *, and 
who have preserved the titles of the following of 
his works:—1. De Impetigine. 2. De its quae 
Gingivae Dentibusque accidunt. 3. De its qui Me¬ 
dico dedUuuntur. 4. De Morborum Indiciis . 5. De 
Arthritidis Morbo. 6. De Henum vel Vesicae Calculo. 
7. De Hepatis Morbo. 8. De Morbo Culioo. 9. De 
Morbo Icterioo. 10. De Canon Morbo. 1L De 
Morsu Came. (See Wenrich, De Auotor. Graecor. 
Version, et Comment. Arab. Syviac. <Jfc. p. 296.) 
Suidas says he wrote as many as seventy volumes, 
but of these works only a few fragments remain, 

* The name appears in a very corrupted form in 
the old Latin translations of these writers, e. g. 
Filogorius, Filogoriseus, FaneUgoris; and even in a 
modern version it is metamorphosed into Phyla- 
goraus and Phylagryus. See Sontheimer’s Zusaxn- 
fnengesettte Heilmittel der Araber, $c. 1845, pp. 74, 
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which are preserved by Oribasius, Aetius, and 
others. In Cyril’s Lexicon (Cramer’s A need. 
Graeca Paris, vol. iv. p. 196^ he is enumerated 
among the most eminent physicians. 

2. A physician, whose father, Philostorgius, 
lived in the time of Valentinian and Valens, in the 
latter half of the fourth century after Christ: the 
brother of the physician Posidonius (Philostorg. 
Hist. Eccles. viii. 10). Fabricius conjectures that 
he may be the same person to whom are addressed 
eight of the letters of St. Gregory Nazianzen (Bibl. 
Graec. vol. xiii. p. 364, ed. vet.). This is quite 
possible, but at the same time it may be stated 
that the writer is not aware of there being any 
reason for supposing St. Gregory’s correspondent to 
have been a physician. [W. A. G.J 

PHIL AMMON {^i\dfxpuv\ a mythical poet 
and musician of the ante-Homeric period, was said 
to have been the son of Apollo and the nymph 
Chione, or Philonis, or Leuconoe (Tatian. adv. 
Graec. 62, 63 ; Ovid, Metam.x i. 317 ; Pherecyd. 
ap. Schol. in Horn. Od. xix. 432, Fr. 63, ed. 
Midler ; Hygin. Fab. 161; Theocr. xxiv. 118). 
By the nymph Argiope, who dwelt on Parnassus, 
he became the father of Thamyris and Eumolpus 
(Apollod. i. 3. § 3 ; Paus. iv. 33. § 3 ; Eurip. Rhes. 
901). He is closely associated with the worship 
of Apollo at Delphi, and with the music of the 
cithara. He is said to have established the cho- 
russes of girls, who, in the Delphian worship of 
Apollo, sang hymns in which they celebrated the 
births of Latona, Artemis, and Apollo ; and some 
ascribe to him the invention of choral music in 
general. The Delphic hymns which were ascribed 
to him were citharoedic noraes, no doubt in the 
Doric dialect; and it appears that Terpander com¬ 
posed several of his nomeB in imitation of them, for 
Plutarch tells us that some of Terpander’s citha¬ 
roedic nomes were said to have been composed by 
Philammon, and also that PhilammoiTs Delphian 
hymns were in lyric measures (iv eat). Now 
Plutarch himself tells us just below, that all the 
early hymns of the period to which the legend sup¬ 
poses Philammon to belong, were in hexameter 
verse ; and therefore the latter statement can only 
be explained by a confusion between the lyric 
nomes of Terpander and the more ancient nomes 
ascribed to Philammon (Plut. de Mus. pp. 1132, 
a., 1133, b. ; Euseb. Chron. ; Syncell. p. 162 ; 
Pherecyd. 1. c.). Pausanias relates that, in the 
most ancient musical contests at Delphi, the first 
who conquered was Chrysothemis of Crete, the 
second was Philammon, and the next after him his 
son Thamyris: the sort of composition sung in 
these contests was a hymn to Apollo, which Proclus 
calls> a nome, the invention of which was ascribed 
to Apollo himself, and the first use of it to Chryso¬ 
themis (Paus. x. 7. § 2 ; Procl. Chrest. 13, ed. 
Gaisford). A tradition recorded, but with a doubt 
of its truth, by Pausanias (ii. 37. § 2), made Phi¬ 
lammon the author of the Lemaean mysteries. 
According to Pherecydes (ap. Schol. ad ApoU. 
Rhod. i. 23) it was Philammon, and not Orpheus, 
who accompanied the Argonauts. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. i. p. 2J4 ; Muller, Dorter, , bk. ii. c, 8. 
§ 13, vol. i. p. 352, 2nd ed.> [P. S.] 

PHILAMMON, historical. [Arsinob, No. 5.1 
PHILARCHUS. [Phylarchus.] 
PHILARETUS (♦rAdperos), the name assigned 
to the author of a short medical treatise, De Pulstbus* 
which is sometimes assigned to a physician named 
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Pktioihus, and sometimes to Theophilus Proto- 
spatharius [Theophilus Protosp.], though it 
should be mentioned that it differs almost entirely 
from a short Greek work on the same subject, attri¬ 
buted to the last-named author, and lately pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Ermerins. It is not of much value, 
and is taken chiefly from Galen’s works on the 
same subject. The author is one of those ancient 
writers who say the word dprppla is derived irapd 
rd rdv at pa rrjpelv (c. 4), a derivation, which, in 
spite of its obvious and barbarous absurdity, con¬ 
tinues to be given in many (or perhaps most) 
medical works, even in the present day (see note 
to the Oxford edition of Theophilus, De Corp . Hum . 
Fabr. pp. 296, 297). Philaretus is several times 
quoted by Rhazes, who attributes to him a work 
which he calls Liber trium Tractatuum , by which 
(as Haller conjectures) he may possibly mean the 
little works, De Urinis , De Ercrementis , and De 
PuUtbus. [Theophilus Protosp.] The Greek 
text has never been published, but there are two 
Latin translations: the former of these appeared in 
the old collection of medical works called Articella ,• 
the latter by Albanus Torinus was published in 
1535, 8vo. Argent., and in the second volume of 
H. Stephani Medicae Artis Principes , Paris, fol. 
1567. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. xii. p. 647, ed. 
vet.; Haller, Bibl. Medic. PracU vol. i. p. 307 ; 
Choulant, Handb. der Biicherkunde fur die Aeltere 
Median; Ermerins, Preface to his Anecd. Med. 
Graeca.) [W.A.G.] 

PHILARGY'RIUS JU'NIUS, or PHILAR- 
GYRUS, or JUNILIUS FLAGRIUS, for the 
name appears in different MSS. under these varying 
forms, was an early commentator upon Virgil. His 
observations, which are confined to the Bucolics and 
Georgies, are less elaborate than those of Servius, 
and have descended to us in a very imperfect and 
mutilated condition, but possess considerable in¬ 
terest, in consequence of containing a number of 
quotations from ancient writers whose works have 
perished. The period when he flourished is alto¬ 
gether uncertain, for it cannot be proved that the 
Valentinianus whom he addresses is ValentinianuB 
Augustus. 

These scholia were first published by Fulvius 
Ursinus, in his remarks on Cato, Varro, and Colu¬ 
mella, 8vo, Rom. 1587, having been discovered by 
him in a very ancient MS. of a fragment of Servius, 
and also on the margin of a MS. of Virgil, where 
they had been noted down by Angelus Politianus. 
They have been frequently reprinted, and will be 
found subjoined to the text of Virgil, in the editions 
of Masvicius and Burmann. (Fabric. Bibl. Lat . i. 
12* § 5 ; Burmann, Praef. ad Virg, ; Heyne, de 
Antiquis Virgilii Interpretibus , subjoined to his 
notices De Virgilii Editionibus « Suringar, Historia 
Oritica Scholiast. Latt.; Bahr, Geschichte der Horn* 
Littered . §76, 3rd edit.) [W. R.] 

PHILE or PHILES, MA'NUEL (Mavowlx 6 
*<Xflj), a Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, 
Was born about a. d. 1275, and died about 1340. 
We know little of his life. He is called a poet, 
because he either extracted the works of poets, or 
wrote compositions of his own, in “ versus poli- 
tici” (otIxoi lapSiKol ), the worst sort of poetry, 
and the most unraelodious kind of verses that 
were ever tried by poets. The following is a 
list of his works:—1. De Animalium Proprietate 
(4r x 01 tufiSiKol k* p\ ffcSwv ISAttjtos)^ chiefly ex¬ 
tracted from Aeli&n, and dedicated to the emperor 
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Michael Palaeologus. Editions : The Greek text 
by Arsenius, archbishop of Monembesia, Venice, 
1530, 8vo, dedicated to Charles V., emperor of 
Germany; the same with a Latin version by Gre¬ 
gorius Bersemannus, dedicated to Augustus, elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, in Joachimi Camerarii “ Auctua- 
rius,” Leipzig, 1574, 4to: the editor made many 
strange alterations ; by the elegant scholar, John 
Cornelius de Paw, Utrecht, 1739, 4to, ex Cod. 
Bodl., with the notes and the translation of Ber¬ 
semannus revised by the editor, and cum frag- 
mentis ineditis, among which Carmen IIspl Nauru 
Aov. 2. Carmina ( varia) containing his other 
poetical productions, except the aforesaid Carmen 
de Animalium Proprietate , edited by G. Werns- 
dorf, and dedicated to Dr. Askew of London, and 
preceded by Carmen ignoti Poetae in S. Theodorum. 
Leipzig, 1768, 8vo. Contains: 1. E Is rbv Kauo- 
iradij povaxbv AwSdv, In Monachum Leprosum ; 2. 
Els top avroKpdropa (3acri\4a, In Augusttm , id est, 
Andronicum Seniorem; 3. De Plantis , viz. E Is top 
(rraxpv (in Spicam)^ tls rdv $6rpvv (in Uvam\ 
and els t6 /5o5ov (in Rosam ), as well as e/s ri\p 
frolav (in Malum Punicum) ; 4. In Cantacuxe- 
num ( Joannem ), in the form of a dialogue, a sort 
of moral drama; 5. Epigrammata; 6. In Augus- 
tum , id est, Andronicum Seniorem; 7. Els t6v 
iAlcpavra, In Elephantem; 8. Uepl (rnpo<rKo\rjpos f 
De Bombyce sive VermeSerico; 9. Epigrammata; 
10. Eulogium (of the historian) Pachymerae; 11. 
Epitaphium in Phaerasem; 12. Some verses In 
Templum Evergetae. This is a very curious book 
upon which the editor has bestowed remarkable 
care ; each Carmen is preceded by a short expla¬ 
natory introduction. (Wemsdorf’s Preface to his 
edition ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. p. 617, &c. 

There are other Byzantine writers of the name 
of Phile, though of little note. Eumolpus Phi/e 
wrote a Commentary on four orations of Gregorius 
Nazianzenus. Joannes Phile is said to have 
written tetrastichs on some psalms of David, and 
on other kindred subjects. Michael Phile , a priest 
who lived about 1124, is the author of an iambic 
epitaph on the empress Irene, and a short poem 
on Alexis and Joannes, the sons of Isaac Porphy- 
rogenitus. These poems are printed in the old 
edition of Fabricius* Bibl. Graec .; but Harless did 
not think it worth while to reprint them in the 
new edition. (Fabric. Bibl Graec . vol. viii. p. 61 8 . 
Notes s, t, u, v.) [W. P.] 

PH PLEAS (4uX«'ar), 1. A Greek geographer 

of Athens, whose time cannot be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the older 
period of Athenian literature. He is not only 
quoted by Dicaearchus (33) ; but that a still 
higher antiquity must be assigned to him, would 
appear from the position in which his name occurs 
in Avienus (Or. Mar . 42), who places him be¬ 
tween Hellanicus and Scylax, and also from the 
words of Macrobius (Sat. v. 20), who calls him a 
vetus sertptor with reference to Ephorus. Phileas 
was the author of a Periplus, which is quoted 
several times by Stephanus Byzantinus and other 
later writers, and which appears to have compre¬ 
hended most of the coasts known at the time at 
which he lived. It was divided into two parts, 
one on Asia, and the other on Europe. From the 
fragments of it which have been preserved, we 
learn that it treated of the Mowing countries 
among others :—of the Thracian Bosporus (Suidas, 
s. v. Bdaxopos ; Schol. ad Soph. Aj. 870); of the 
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Arganthonian promontory in the Propontis (EtymoL 
M. s. v. ’ApyayBdy ); of Assoa, Gargara, and An- 
tandros (Macrob. 4 c.); of Antheia, a Milesian 
colony on the Propontis (Steph. Byz. 8. v.) ; of 
Andria, a Macedonian town (Steph. Byz. 8, v.) ; 
of Thermopylae (Harpocrat Phot. v.)\ of the 
Thesprotian Ambracia (Steph. Byz. s. v). Even 
the coast of Italy was included in the work (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. 1, A€v8oi). For a further account of this 
writer, see Osann, Ueber den Geographen Phileas 
und vein Zeitalter , in the Zeitschrift filr die Alter- 
thumsumsenschafi , 1841, p. 635, &c. 

2. Bishop of Thmuitae in Egypt, in the third 
century of the Christian aera, and a martyr, wrote 
a work in praise of martyrdom. (Hieronym. 
Script III. 78 ; Euseb. H. E. viii. 10 ; Niceph. 
vii. 9 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vii. p. 306.) 

PHI'LEAS an Argive sculptor, of un¬ 

known date, whose name ie found, with that of 
his son Zeuxippus, in an inscription on a statue- 
base found at Hermione, in Argolis, 

♦IAEA2KAIZETHinn024*IAEAEII0IH2AN, 

i. e. Qi\ias #cal*Z€if£nriros &i\4a iirolyaay. ( Bockh, 
Corp. Inscr. vol. i. p. 603, No. 1229 ; Welcker, 
Kunstblatty 1827, p. 330 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M. Schorn , p. 380.) [P. S.] 

PHILE'MENUS a noble youth of 

Tarentum, who took a leading part in the con¬ 
spiracy to betray that city into the hands of Han¬ 
nibal, b.c. 212. Under pretence of pursuing the 
pleasures of the chase, he used frequently to go out 
of the city and return in the middle of the night, 
and thus established an intimacy with some of the 
gate keepers, so that they used to admit him on a 
private signal at any hour. Of this he availed 
himself on a night previously concerted with the 
Carthaginian general, and succeeded in seizing on 
one of the gates, by which he introduced a body of 
1000 African soldiers into the city, while Nicon 
admitted Hannibal himself by another entrance 
(Polyb. viii. 26—32 ; Liv. xxv. 8—10). When 
Tarentum was recovered by Fabius, b. c. 209, 
Philemenus perished in the conflict that ensued 
within the city itself; but in what manner was 
unknown, as his body could never be found. (Liv. 
xx vii. 16.) [E.H.B.] 

PHILEMON ($«A ripwy), an aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis. Once Zeus and Hermes, 
assuming the appearance of ordinary mortals, visited 
Phrygia, and no one was willing to receive the 
strangers, until the hospitable hut of Philemon and 
Baucis was opened to them, where the two gods 
were kindly treated. Zeus rewarded the good old 
couple by taking them with him to an eminence, 
while all the neighbouring district was visited with 
a sudden inundation. On that eminence Zeus ap¬ 
pointed them the guardians of his temple, and 
granted to them to die both at the same moment, 
and then metamorphosed them into trees. (Ov. 
Met. viii. 621, &c.) [L. S.] 

PHILE'MON (*tAr jfuov). 1. A person whom 
Aristophanes attacks as not being of pure Athenian 
descent, but tainted with Phrygian blood. ( Arist. 
Av. 768.) 

2. An actor mentioned by Aristotle as having 
supported the principal part in the Ttpovropavla 
and the Eihrcfr h of Anaxandrides. The great 
critic praises him for the excellence of his delivery 
and for the way in which he carried off by it pas- 
sages which contained repetitions of the same 
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words, and which an inferior actor would have 
murdered. (Arist. Rket. iii. 12. § 3.) [E. E.] 

PHILE'MON (#iAif/u«*'), literary. 1. Theflrst 
in order of time, and the second in celebrity, of the 
Athenian comic poets of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Damon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia, 
according to Strabo (xiv. p. 671): others make 
him a Syracusan ; but it is certain that he went at 
an early age to Athens, and there received the 
citizenship (Suid. Eudoc. Hesych., Anon, de Com. 
p. xxx.). Meineke suggested that he came to be 
considered as a native of Soli because he went 
there on the occasion of his banishment, of which 
we shall have to speak presently ; but it is a mere 
conjecture that he went to Soli at all upon that 
occasion ; and Meineke himself withdraws the sug¬ 
gestion in his more recent work {Frag. Com. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 52). 

There can be no doubt that Philemon is rightly 
assigned to the New Comedy, although one autho¬ 
rity makes him belong to the Middle (ApuL Flor. 
§ 16), which, if not a mere error, may be explained 
by the well-known fact, that the beginning of the 
New Comedy was contemporary with the closing 
period of the Middle. There is, however, nothing 
in the titles or fragments of Philemon which can 
be at all referred to the Middle Comedy. He was 
placed by the Alexandrian grammarians among the 
six poets who formed their canon of the New 
Comedy, and who were as follows:—Philemon, 
Menander, Diphilus, Philippides, Poseidippus, Apol- 
lodorus. (Anon, de Com. p. xxx. Trji 84 vias ica>- 
p(p8las yry6va<ri p4v nonjTal £5^ d^io\oyoSraroi 84 
rotiruv M4yav8pos t AtyiAos, $iAwnrf5i?y, 

IIoo’«i'5(7nroy, *Airo\\68upos ; comp. Ruhnken, Ilist. 
Grit Oral. Graec. p. xcv.) He flourished in the 
reign of Alexander, a little earlier than Menander 
(Suid.), whom, however, he long survived. He 
began to exhibit before the 113th Olympiad (Anon. 
4 c.), that is, about b. c. 330. He was, therefore, 
the first poet of the New Comedy*, and shares 
with Menander, who appeared eight years after 
him, the honour of its invention, or rather of re¬ 
ducing it to a regular form ; for the elements of the 
New Comedy had appeared already in the Middle, 
and even in the Old, as for example in the Cocalus 
of Aristophanes, or his son Araros. It is possible 
even to assign, with great likelihood, the very play 
of Philemon’s which furnished the first example of 
the New Comedy, namely the Hypobolimaeua , which 
was an imitation of the Cocalus. (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vi. p. 267 ; Anon, de Vit . Arist. pp. 13,14. 
s. 37, 38.) 

Philemon lived to a very great age, and died, 
according to Aelian, during the war between Athens 
and Antigonus (ap. Suid. s. t?.), or, according to the 
more exact date of Diodorus (xxiii.7), in 01.129.3, 
b. c. 262 (see Wesseling, ad loc .), so that he may 
have exhibited comedy nearly 70 years. The 
statements respecting the age at which he died 
vary between 96, 97, 99, and 101 vears (Lucian, 
Macrob. 25 ; Diod. 4 c. ; Suid. 8. v.). He must, 
therefore, have been bom about a c. 360, and was 
about twenty years older than Menander. The 
manner of his death is differently related ; some 
ascribing it to excessive laughter at a ludicrous in¬ 
cident (Suid. Hesych. Lucian, 4 c.; Val. Max. ix. 
12. ext. 6) ; others to joy at obtaining a victory in a 


* Respecting the error by which Philippides is 
placed before him, see Philipfidbs. 

8 4 
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dramatic contest (Plut. An Sent ait Respuhl. gerend. 
p. 785, b.) ; while another story represents him as 
quietly called away by the goddesses whom he 
served, in the midst of the composition or repre¬ 
sentation of his last and best work (Aelian, ap, 
Suid, 9 , v.; Apuleius, Flor. 16). There are por¬ 
traits of him extant in a marble statue at Rome, 
formerly in the possession of Raffaelle, and on a 
gem: the latter is engraved in Gronovius’s The- 
« saurus , vol. ii. pi. 99. (See Meineke, Men, et 
Phil. Reliq. p. 47.) 

Although there can be no doubt that Philemon 
was inferior to Menander as a poet, yet he was a 
greater favourite with the Athenians, and often 
conquered his rival in the dramatic contests. Gel- 
lius (xvii. 4) ascribes these victories to the use of 
unfair influence (ambitu gratiaque et factionibus ), 
and tells us that Menander used to ask Philemon 
himself, whether he did not blush when he con¬ 
quered him. We have other proofs of the rivalry 
between Menander and Philemon in the identity 
of some of their titles, and in an anecdote told by 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 594, d.). Philemon was, how¬ 
ever, sometimes defeated ; and it would seem that 
on one such occasion he went into exile for a time 
(Stob. Serm. xxxviii. p. 232). At all events he 
undertook a journey to the East, whether from this 
cause or by the desire of king Ptolemy, who 
appears to have invited him to Alexandria (Alciphr. 
Epist, ii. 3) ; and to this journey ought no doubt 
to be referred his adventure with Magas, tyrant of 
Cyrene, the brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Philemon had ridiculed Magas for his want of 
learning, in a comedy, copies of which he took pains 
to circulate ; and the arrival of the poet at Cyrene, 
whither he was driven by a storm, furnished the 
king with an opportunity of taking a contemptuous 
revenge, by ordering a soldier to touch the poet’s 
throat with a naked sword, and then to retire 
politely without hurting him ; after which he made 
him a present of a set of child’s playthings, and 
then dismissed him. (Plut. de Cohib. /m, p. 458, 
a., de Virt, Mor. p. 449, e.) 

Philemon seems to have been inferior to Menan¬ 
der in the liveliness of his dialogue, for his plays 
were considered, on account of their more connected 
arguments and longer periods, better fitted for read¬ 
ing than for acting (Deinetr. Phal. de Eloe. § 193). 
Apuleius (/. c.) gives an elaborate description of his 
characteristics:— u Reperias tamen apud ip sum mul- 
tos tales , argumenta leptde injlexa, agnatos lucide ex- 
plioatos j, personas rebus competentes , sententias vitae 
congruentes ; joca non infra soccum , seria non usque 
ad cothumum. Rarae apud ilium corruptelae: et , uti 
erroreSj eoncessi amoves. Nec eo minus et leno per- 
jurus , et amator fervidus , et servulus callidus , et 
arnica illudens , et uxor inhibens , et mater indulgens , 
et patruus objurgatory et sodalis opitulatory et miles 
jirodiator (gloriator $): sed et parasiti edaces, et 
parentes tenacesy et meretrices procaoes. 

The extant fragments of Philemon display much 
liveliness, wit, elegance, and practical knowledge of 
life. His favourite subjects seem to have been Jove 
intrigues, and his characters, as we see from the 
above extract, were the standing ones of the New 
Comedy, with which Plautus and Terence have 
made us familiar. The jest upoh Magas, already 
mentioned, is a proof that the personal satire, which 
formed the chief characteristic of the Old Comedy, 
was not entirely relinquished in the New ; and it 
also shows the eagerness with which the Athenians, 
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in their pride of intellectual superiority, dii _ 
their contempt for the semi-barbarian magnificence 
of the Greek kings of the East ; another example 
is shown by the wit in which Philemon indulged 
upon the tigress which Seleucus sent to Athens. 
(Ath. xiii. p. 590, a.; Meineke, Men. et Phil. Reliq. 
p. 372, Frag. Com . Graec. vol. iv. p. 15.) 

The number of Philemon’s plays was 97 (Diod. 
xxiii. 7 ; Anon, de Com. p 80 ; Suid. s. v . as 
amended by Meineke, p. 46). The number of 
extant titles, after the doubtful and spurious ones 
are rejected, amounts to about 53 ; but it is very 
probable that some of these should be assigned to 
the younger Philemon. The following is a list of 
the titles of those plays which are quoted by the 
ancient writers, but a few of which are still consi¬ 
dered doubtful by Mejneke: — *AypoiKos y *Ay6prriSy 
v A 8 eA<J>oi, Alru\6sy ’ApaKaAvirTwVy *Avavtovfiivri, 
'Avbpo<povoiy *AiroKaprep6iVy *AiroAij ,'Apna^opevos^ 
AvA-rjrjs, B a§u\(oviosy rdjuos, *E 7 x€tpiStoy, y E/t- 
7 ropofy *E £oiKi{6/j.€VoSy ’EiriSi/ca^^evoj, Etfpnroj, 
*E(pebpiTaiy ' / E<pr]§ 0 Sy W Hpwes, ®rj€cuot, @ 17 <raupd ? 9 
Qvpupos, *larpdsy Kara ipevSdjueifoSy Koiuuvot, K<j- 
Aa{, K opivdla, Merluv fj Z dpiov, Moixdr, Wlvppt- 
bovisy Mvartsy Neafpa, Utfi6psvoty No0or, Nuf, 
TlayKparlacr^Sy Ilat tidptov, IlcuSes, naAajUT^i^, 
UavyyvpiSy riapenncJv, TlnroKonoxfptvoSy IlT€ptf- 
710V, nT&>x») $ 'PoSicty IlufipSs, II vp<p6poSy 2 (ipbiosy 
2,iKeAtK6sy ^TpaTiurriSy 2 uvcnrodinj otkovt e y, 2 ovityty- 
SoSy 'TirogoAtjuatos, 4d<r/*a, 4>tAdcro<poi y Xifpa. Of 
all these plays, those best known to us are the *'E J u- 
irupos and 07 i<ravp6sy by their imitations in the 
Mercator and Trinummus of Plautus. The Mop- 
piboves furnishes one of the instances in which 
poets of the New Comedy treated mythological 
subjects. Respecting the supposed subjects of the 
other plays see Meineke, and the article in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encgklopadie. 

The fragments of Philemon have been printed 
with those of Menander in all the editions men¬ 
tioned in the article Mknandbr. For notices of 
the works upon Philemon, as well as Menander, 
6ee the preface to Meineke’s Menandri et Phile- 
monis Reliquiae , and the articles in Hoffmann’s 
Lexicon Bibliographicum. 

Many of the testimonies respecting Philemon 
are rendered uncertain by the frequently occurring 
confusion between the names Philemon y Philetaerusy 
Philetaty Philippides, PhilippuSy PhiliscuSy PhilisHony 
PhUony PhiloxemiSy and others with the same com¬ 
mencement, that is, with the initial syllable Phil. 
which is often used in MSS. as an abbreviation of 
these names. Even the name of Diphilus is some¬ 
times confounded with PhUemony as well as with 
Philon (see Meineke, Men. et Phil. Reliq. pp. 7— 
11). One of the most important instances in which 
this confusion has been made is in the title of a 
collection of fragments, arranged in the way of 
comparison with one another, under the title 
^vyKpicris Mtvdvbpov xal QiAiorltevoSy which ought 
undoubtedly to be teal QiArj/uovos. (See further 
under Philistion.) 

2. The younger Philemon, also a poet of the 
New Comedy, was a son of the former, in whose 
fame nearly all that belongs to him has been ab¬ 
sorbed ; so that, although, according to Suidas, he 
was the author of 54 dramas, there are only two 
short fragments, and not one title, quoted expressly 
under his name. There can be little doubt that 
some of his father’s plays should be assigned to 
him. (See Meineke, Menandri et Philetnonis Re- 
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liyuiae, praef. p. 46, Hint. Crit. Com. Grate, p. 
446.) 

3. A geographical writer, of whom we know 
nothing, except that he lived before Pliny, by whom 
he is several times quoted (H. N. iv. 13. s. 27, 
xxxvii. 2. s. 11; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 485, 
ed. Westermann). 

4. A grammarian, surnamed 6 Kpirttcds, the 
author of a recension of Homer, which is quoted in 
the scholia of the Codex Venetus (ad II. ii. 258, 
xvi. 467), and of a commentary, entitled 2ti/j.fwtra 
(is "Op-npoy, which is quoted by Porphyry ( Quaest. 
Horn. 8). 

5. Of Athens, a grammarian, author of a work 
or works on the Attic dialect, cited under the 
various titles of ’At Titta\ Aifeiy, 'Arrival tyoival , 
’Armed 6v6fMTa i) y\wcrcrai, ircpl *A rriKcliy dvopd- 
Ttav (Ath. iii. p. 76, f. xi. p. 468, e. 469, a. 473, b. 
483, a. 646, c. 652, f.). Athenaeus also cites the 
first book of his ‘Ka.vToba'ir&v XPV^VP^ (iii* p* 
114, d. i. p. 11, d.), which is not improbably a 
part of the same work. There are other quotations 
from him in Athenaeus, displaying his accurate 
knowledge, not only of the Attic dialect, but also 
of the Latin language (xiv. p. 652, f. iii. p. 114, 
d. ; see also Etym. Mag. p. 563. 32 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol vi. p. 169). 

6. The instructor of the younger Maximin. 
(Capitolin. Maxim. Jun. 1.) 

7. The author of a A t^tudv r€x v °boyiK6v, the 

extant portion of which was first edited, from a 
MS. preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, by 
C. Burney (Lond. 1812), and afterwards by F. 
Osann (Berlin, 1821). The author informs us in 
his preface, that his work was intended to take 
the place of a similar Lexicon by the Grammarian 
Hyperechius, for such is the true reading, and not 
Jlypereschius, as it stands in the text of Philemon 
(Suid. 8. vv. 'frrtpixws, A ewy ; Tzetz. Chil. x. 305). 
The work of Hyperechius was entitled t) too 
*AA«(apSplaf 'Yirtpexiov ovopdruy rexvoAoyta Ka- 
vovuc&s owT€0€?<j-a, and was arranged in eight 
books, according to the eight different parts of 
speech [Hyperechius]. Philemon's lexicon was 
a meagre epitome of this work, the best parts of 
which he seems to have omitted: it is, however, 
not without its value in the department of literary 
history. It is often quoted in the Etymologicum 
Magnum. The part of it which is extant consists 
of the first book, and the beginning of the second, 
Trepi dvofid ran/. Hyperechius lived about the middle 
of the fifth century of our era, and Philemon may 
probably be placed in the seventh. All the in¬ 
formation we have respecting him is collected by 
Osann, who also supplies important notices of the 
other writers of this name. (See also Classical 
Journal , No. xii. pp. 37—42 j Museum Critioum, 
vol. i. pp. 197—200 ; Schneider, Ueber Philemon , 
in the Philol. Bildioth. vol. ii. p. 520). [P.S.] 

PHILE'MON, an engraver on precious stones, 
two of whose gems are extant. (Bracci, vol. ii. n. 
94, 95.) • [P. S.J 

PHILE'MON, a physiognomist mentioned by 
Ab&-1-Faraj (Hist. Dynast, p. 56), as having said 
that the portrait of Hippocrates (which was shown 
him in order to test his skill) was that of a lasci¬ 
vious old man } the probable origin of which story 
is explained under Hippocrates, p. 484. He is 
also said by the same author to have written a 
work on Physiognomy which was extant in his 
time in a Syriac translation (see Wenrich, De j 
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Auctor. Graecor. Version. Arab. Syriac. Pers. &c. p. 
296); and there is at present an Arabic MS. on 
this subject in the library at Leyden which bears 
the name of Philemon, but which ought probably 
to be attributed to Polemo. [Polemo.] (See Co- 
tal. Biblioth. Lugdur. p. 461. § 1286 ; and also the 
Index to the Catalogue, where the mistake is cor¬ 
rected.) [W.A.G.] 

PIIILE'SIAS (#iAi 7 <rfas), a statuary of Eretria, 
whose age is unknown. He made two bronze 
oxen, which were dedicated at Olympia, the one 
by hia fellow-citizens, the other by the Corcyraeans. 
(Paus. v. 27. § 6.) [P.S.l 

PHILE'SIUS a surname of Apollo 

at Didyma, where Branchus was said to have 
founded a sanctuary of the god, and to have intro¬ 
duced his worship. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8 ; comp. 
Branchus.) [L. S.] 

PHILE'SIUS (♦lAifo'tor), an Achaean, was an 
officer in the army of Cyrus the Younger, and, 
after the treacherous capture of Clearchus and the 
other generals by Tissaphernes, was chosen in the 
place of Menon. When the Cyrenn Greeks, tired 
of waiting for the return of Cheirisophus, deter¬ 
mined to remove from Trapezus, Philesius and 
Sophaenetus, the eldest of the generals, were the 
two appointed to proceed on ship-board with the 
older men, the women and children, and the sick. 
At Cotyora, Philesius was one of those who at¬ 
tacked Xenophon for having, as was presumed, 
endeavoured Becretly to bring over the soldiers to 
his project of founding a Greek colony on the 
Euxine, without making any public announce¬ 
ment of it. At the same place, in a court held to 
take cognizance of the conduct of the generals, 
Philesius was fined 20 minae (somewhat more 
than 80/.) for a deficiency in the cargoes of the 
ships in which the array had come from Trapezus, 
and of which he was one of the commissioners. 
At Byzantium, when Xenophon had calmed the 
tumult among the Cyreans consequent on their 
discovery of the treachery of Anaxibius, Philesius 
was one of the deputation which was sent to the 
latter with a conciliatory message. (Xen. Anab. 
iii. 1. § 47, v. 3. § 1, 6. § 27, 8. § 1, vii. 1. §§ 
32, 34.) [E. E.] 

PHILETAERUS (QiXiraipos). 1. Founder of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of the 
small town of Tieium in Paphlagonia, and was an 
eunuch in consequence of an accident suffered when 
a child (Strab. xii. p. 543, xiii. p. 623). Accord¬ 
ing to Carystius (ap. Allien, xiii. p. 577, b.) he 
was the son of a courtezan, though writers who 
flourished under the kings of Pergamus did not 
scruple to trace back their descent to Hercules. 
He is first mentioned in the service of Docimus, 
the general of Antigonus, from which he passed 
into that of Lysimachus, and soon rose to so high 
a degree of favour with that monarch as to be en¬ 
trusted by him with the charge of the treasures 
which he had deposited for safety in the strong 
fortress of Pergamus. He continued faithful to 
his trust till towards the end of the reign of Lysi¬ 
machus, when the intrigues of Arsinog, and the 
death of the young prince Agathocles, to whom he 
had been closely attached, excited apprehensions in 
the mind of Philetaerus for his own safety, and led 
him to declare in favour of Seleucus. But though 
he hastened to proffer submission to that monarch 
he still retained in his own hands the fortress of 
Pergamus, with the treasures that it contained, 
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and, after the death of Selencus (b c. 280), took 
advantage of the disorders in Asia to establish 
himself in virtual independence. By redeeming 
from Ptolemy Geraunus the body of Seleucus, which 
he caused to be interred with due honours, he 
earned the favour of his son, Antioch us I., and by 
a prudent, but temporizing course of policy, con¬ 
trived to maintain his position unshaken for nearly 
twenty years; and at his death to transmit the 
government of Pergamus, as an independent state, 
to his nephew Eumenes. He lived to the advanced 
age of eighty, and died apparently in B. c. 263 
(Lucian, Macrob. 12 ; Clinton, F. H'. vol. ii. p. 
401). His two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, 
had both died before him ; but their respective sons 
successively followed him in the sovereign power 
(Strab. xiii. p. 623 ; Paus. i. 8. § 1, 10. § 4 j Van 
Cappelle, de Regibus Pergamenis , pp. 1—7). 

Numerous coins are extant bearing the name of 
Philetacrus (of which one is given below), but it is 
generally considered by numismatic writers, that 
these, or at least many of them, were struck by the 
later kings of Pergamus, and that the name and 
portrait of Philetaerus were continued in honour 
of their founder. Other authors, however, regard 
the slight differences observable in the portraits 
which they bear, as indicating that they belong to 
the successive princes of the dynasty, whom they 
suppose to have all borne the surname or title of 
Philetaerus. But it may be doubted whether this 
view can be maintained. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 473 ; 
Visconti, Iconogr. Grecque , voL ii. p. 200—210 ; 
Van Cappelle, pp. 141—146.) 
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2. A son of Attalus I., and brother of Eumenes 
II., king of Pergamus. In b. c. 171, he was left 
by Eumenes in charge of the affairs of Pergamus, 
while the king and Attalus repaired to Greece to 
assist the Romans in the war against Perseus. 
With this exception he plays no part in history. 
(Liv. xlii. 55 ; Strab. xiii. p. 625 ; Polyb. xl. 1.) 

3. A brother of Dorylaus, the general of Mithri- 

dates, and ancestor of the geographer Strabo. 
(Strab. x. p. 478, xiii. p. 557.) [E. H. B.j 

PHILETAERUS (*i\4raipos) y an Athenian 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy, is said by Athe- 
naeus to have been contemporary with Hyperides 
and Diopeithes, the latter perhaps the same person 
as the fathfer of the poet Menander (Ath. vii. p. 
342, a., xiii. p. 587). According to Dicaearchus 
Philetaerus was the third son of Aristophanes, but 
others maintained that it was Nicostratus (see the 
Greek lives of Aristophanes, and Suid. s. w. ’A pur- 
rotpdrris, QiXfacupos). He wrote twenty-one plays, 
according to Suidas, from whom and from Athenaeus 
the following titles are obtained:—*A<neAipn<ls, 
*Ara\dvrri y *Ax‘AAeifc, K4<poAor, Kopivdiaorr)S y 
K vniyls, Aaprra8r)<p6pm, Ttywtta, ♦IAouAoj ; to 
which must be added the Mrjvsr, quoted in a MS. 
grammatical work. There are also a few doubtful 
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titles, namely: *A8wv«£fov<rai, which is the title 
of a play by Philippides } ’'AvtvAAos and Otvo- 
ir iu>v t which are also ascribed to Nicostratus ; and 
M4Aea7por, which is perhaps the same as the 
'AtoJAvtti. The fragments of Philetaerus show 
that many of his plays referred to courtezans. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com . Grace, vol. i. pp. 349, 350, 
vol iii. pp. 292—300.) fP. S.J 

PHILETAS (iiMiras). 1. Of Cos, the son 
of Telephus, was a distinguished poet and gram¬ 
marian (iroirrnjs aga Kal jcprnjcds, Strab. xiv. p. 
657), who flourished during the earlier years of 
the Alexandrian school, at the period when the 
earnest study of the classical literature of Greece 
was combined, in many scholars, with considerable 
power of original composition. According to Sui¬ 
das, he flourished under Philip and Alexander ; 
but this statement is loose and inaccurate. His 
youth may have fallen in the times of those kings, 
but the chief period of his literary activity was 
during the reign of the first Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who appointed him as the tutor of his son, 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. Clinton calculates that 
his death may be placed about b. c. 290 (Fast. 
Hell. vol. iii. app. 12, No. 16) ; but he may pos¬ 
sibly have lived some years longer, as he is said to 
have been contemporary with Aratus, whom Eu¬ 
sebius places at b.c. 272. It is, however, certain 
that he was contemporary with HermeBianax, who 
was his intimate friend, and with Alexander Aeto- 
lus. He was the instructor, if not formally, at 
least by his example and influence, of Theocritus 
and Zenodotus of Ephesus. Theocritus expressly 
mentions him as the model which he strove to 
imitate. (Id. vii. 39 ; see the Scholia ad loc.) 

Philetas seems to have been naturally of a very 
weak constitution, which at last broke down under 
excessive study. He was so remarkably thin as to 
become an object for the ridicule of the comic poets, 
who represented him as wearing leaden soles to 
his shoes, to prevent his being blown away by a 
strong wind ; a joke which Aelian takes literally, 
sagely questioning, however, if he was too weak to 
stand against the wind, how could he be strong 
enough to carry his leaden shoes ? (Plut. An Seni 
sitger. Respub. 15, p. 791, e.; Ath. xii. p. 552, b.; 
Aelian, V. H. ix. 14, x. 6). The cause of his 
death is referred to in the following epigram (ap. 
Ath. ix. p. 401, e.) : — 

EeTve, ♦<Atjt<xs ilgl • \6yoov 6 \pev$6g*v6s g* 
<$Ae<r« Kal vvktwv ♦povrlUcs ecnrlpiot. 

We learn from Hermesianax (ap. Ath. xiii. p. 598, 
f.) that a bronze statue was erected to the memory 
of Philetas by the inhabitants of his native island, 
his attachment to which during his life-time he 
had expressed in his poems. ( Schol. ad Theoc. l.c.) 

The poetry of Philetas was chiefly elegiac (Suid. 
typatyev iictypdggara koI 4A«7«(ar Kal &AXa). 
Of all the writers in that department he was es¬ 
teemed the best after Callimachus ; to whom a taste 
less pedantic than that of the Alexandrian critics 
would probably have preferred him ; for, to judge 
by his fragments, he escaped the snare of cumbrous 
learned affectation (Quintil. x. 1. § 58; Procl. 
Chre&t. 6. p. 379, Gaisfi). These two poets formed 
the chief models for the Roman elegy: nay. Pro* 
pertius expressly states, in one passage, that he 
imitated Philetas in preference to Callimachus 
(Propert ii. 34. 31, iii. 1.1, 3» 51, 9. 43,iv. 6.2; 
Ovid, Art. Amat. iii. 329, Remed. Amor. 759 j 
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gtat. Silv. i. 2. 252 ; Hertzberg, de Imitations 
Postarum Alexandrinorum , in his Propertius, vol. 

i. pp. 186—210). The elegies of Philetas were 
chiefly amatory, and a large portion of them was 
devoted to the praises of his mistress Bittis, or, as 
the Latin poets give the name, Battis (Herme- 
sianax, l. c.; Ovid, Trist . i: 6. 1, ex Ponto , iii. 1. 
57 ; Hertzberg, Quaest. Propert. p. 207 ; the form 
Birrei also occurs, Corp. Inscrip. Nos. 2236, 2661, 
b., or in Latin Batto, according to Lachmann's in¬ 
genious emendation of Propertius, ii. 34, 31, Tu 
Battus memorem, &c.). It seems very probable 
that he wrote a collection of poems specially in 
praise of Bittis, and that this was the collection 
which was known and is quoted by Stobaeus under 
the name of Tlcdyvia (Jacobs, Animadv. ad Anih. 
Graec. vol. i. pars i. pp. 388, fol.; Bach, Frag. 
Philet. p. 39 ; Hertzberg, Quaest. Propert. p. 208). 
It is natural to suppose that the epigrams of Phile¬ 
tas, which are mentioned by Suidas, and once or 
twice quoted by Stobaeus, were the same collection 
as the Tlalyvia ; but there is nothing to determine 
the question positively. There are also two other 
poems of Philetas quoted by Stobaeus, the subjects 
of which were evidently mythological, as we see 
from their titles, AypijTrip and 'E pprjs. As to the 
former, it is clear from the three fragments quoted 
by Stobaeus ( Flor . civ. 11, cxxiv. 26), that it was 
in elegiac metre, and that its subject was the lamen¬ 
tation of Demeter for the los9 of her daughter. In 
the case of the f E pfirjs there is a difficulty respecting 
the exact form of the title, and also respecting the 
metre in which it was written. Stobaeus three times 
quotes from the poem, in one place three lines (Flor. 
civ. 12), in another three ( Eclog. Phys. v. 4), and in 
another two (Flor. cxviii. 3), all in hexameters ; 
while, on the other hand, Strabo (iii. p. 168) quotes 
an elegiac distich from Philetas, tv 'Eppcvelq, which 
most critics have very naturally supposed to be a 
corruption of tv ‘E ppp, or, as some conjecture, tv 
’EpfAT) t\eyeitp Meineke, however, has suggested 
quite a new solution of the difficulty, namely, that 
the 'E ppijs was entirely in hexameters, and that the 
lines quoted by Strabo are from an entirely different 
poem, the true title of which cannot be determined 
with any approach to certainty by any conjecture 
derived from the corrupt reading tv ‘E ppevtlq 
( Analecta Alexandrine Epim. ii. pp. 348—351). 
What was the subject of the Hermes we learn 
from Parthenius, who gives a brief epitome of it 
(Erot. 2). It related to a love adventure of 
Ulysses with Polymele in the island of Aeolus. 
Another poem, entitled No|ia#cd, has been ascribed 
to Philetas, on the authority of Eustathius (Ad 
Horn. p. 1885. 51) ; but Meineke has shown that 
the name of the author quoted by Eustathius was 
Philteas , not Philetas . (Anal. Alex. Epim. ii. pp. 
351—353.) 

There are also a few fragments from the poems of 
Philetas, which cannot be assigned to their proper 
places: among them are a few Iambic lines, which 
are wrongly ascribed to him in consequence of the 
confusion between names beginning with the syl¬ 
lable Phil , which has been already referred to under 
Philemon: Philetas has also been erroneously 
supposed to have written bucolic poems, on the 
authority of the passage of Theocritus, above re¬ 
ferred to, which only speaks of the beauty of his 
poetry in general; and also on the authority of 
some verses in Moschus (Idyll iii 94, folk), which 
are known to have been interpolated by Musaeus. 
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Besides his poems, Philetas wrote in prose on 
grammar and criticism. He was one of the commen¬ 
tators on Homer, whom he seems to have dealt with 
very freely, both critically and exegetically ; and in 
this course he was followed by his pupil Zenodotus. 
Aristarchus wrote a work in opposition to Philetas 
(Schol. Venet. ad II. ii. Ill). But his most im¬ 
portant grammatical work was that which Athe- 
naeus repeatedly quotes under the title of •'Atcucto, 
and which is also cited by the titles Arairroi y\wr- 
<rat (Schol. ad Apol. Rhod. iv. 989), and simply 
yKdxrcrai (Etym. Mag. p. 330. 39). The import¬ 
ance attached to this work, even at the time of its 
production, is shown by the fact that the comic 
poet Straton makes one of his persons refer to it 
(Ath. ix. p. 383 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
voL iv. p. 545), and by the allusions which are 
made to it by Hermesianax (/. c.), and by Crates 
of Mallus, in his epigram on Euphorion (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 3, Anih. Pal. ix. 318). Nothing 
is left of it, except a few scattered explanations of 
words, from which, however, it may be inferred 
that Philetas made great use of the light thrown 
on the meanings of words by their dialectic varieties. 
It is very possible that all the grammatical writings 
of Philetas, including his notes on Homer, were 
comprised in this one collection. 

The fragments of Philetas have been collected by 
C. P. Kayser, Philetas Coi Fragmenta , quae repe- 
riuntur , Gotting. 1793, 8vo. ; by Bach, Philetas 
Coi, Hermesianacti8 Colophonii , atque Pkanoclis Re¬ 
liquiae, Halis Sax. 1829, 8vo.; and in the editions 
of the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 
189, ii. p. 523, iii. p. 234 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. i. pp. 121—-123). The most important frag¬ 
ments are also contained in Schneidewin's Delectus 
Poesis Graecorum , vol. i. pp. 142—147. (Reiske, 
Notitia Epigrammatorum , p. 266 ; Schneider, Anal. 
Orit. p. 5 ; Heinrich, Observ • in Auct. Vet. pp. 50— 
58 ; Jacobs, Animadv. in Anth. Graec. vol. i. pt. i 
pp. 387—395, vol. iii. pt. iii. p. 934 ; Preller, in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopadie.) 

2. Of Samos, the author of two epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, which are distinguished in the 
Vatican MS. by the heading Qi\tra 'Zap.lov. In 
the absence of any further information, we must 
regard him as a different person from Philetas of 
Cos, who, though sometimes called a Rhodian (pro¬ 
bably on account of the close connection which 
subsisted between Cos and Rhodes), is never spoken 
of as a Samian. 

3. Of Ephesus, a prose writer, from whom the 

scholiasts on Aristophanes quote a statement re¬ 
specting the Sibyls, but who is otherwise unknown. 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 1071, Av . 963; Suid, 
s.v. Bdtcis ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 485, ed. 
Westermann.) [P. S.] 

PHILE'TES (♦iAifnjr), a Greek physician, who 
lived probably in the fifth century b. c., as he is 
mentioned by Galen as a contemporary of some of 
the most ancient medical men. He was one of the 
persons to whom some ancient critics attributed the 
treatise Tlspl Aialrps, De Viatus Rations , which 
forme part of the Hippocratic Collection. (Galen, De 
Aliment. Faoult. i. 1, vol vi. p. 473.) [W. A. 0.] 

PHILEU'MENOS (+iA«^«vos), a sculptor, 
whose name was for the first time discovered in 
1808, in an inscription on the support of the left 
foot of a statue in the Villa Albani, where there is 
also another statue evidently by the same hand 
Zogga, to whom we owe the publication of the 
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artist's name, supposes that these statues, which 
are oF Pentelic marble, belong to the Attic school 
of sculpture, in the age of Hadrian. (ZoSga’s Leben, 
vol. ii. p. 866 ; Welcker, Kunstblatt, 1827,pp. 380, 
331 ; R. Eochette, Leltre & M, Schom , pp. 380, 
381.) [P.S.] 

PHILEUS, an eminent Ionian architect, whose 
name is variously written in different passages of 
Vitruvius, which, however, almost undoubtedly 
refer to the same person. In one passage (vii, 
Praef. § 1*2) we are told that Phileos published a 
volume on the Ionic temple of Minerva at Priene ; 
then, just below, that Phiteus wrote concerning the 
Mausoleum, which was built by him and Satyrus ; 
in another passage (i. 1. § 12), he quotes from the 
commentaries of Pythxus , whom he calls the archi¬ 
tect of the temple of Minerva at Priene ; and, in 
a fourth passage (iv. 3. § 1), he mentions Pytheus 
as a writer on architecture. A comparison of these 
passages, especially taking into consideration the 
various readings, can leave no doubt that this 
Phileos, Phiteus, Pythius, or Pytheus, was one and 
the same person, although it is hardly possible to 
determine the right form of the name : most of the 
modern writers prefer the form Pytheus, From 
the passages taken together we learn that he was 
the architect of two of the most magnificent build¬ 
ings erected in Asia Minor, at one of the best 
periods of the architecture of that country, the 
Mausoleum, which he built in conjunction with 
Satyrus, and the temple of Athena Polias, at 
Priene ; and also that he was one of the chief 
writers on his art. The date of the erection of the 
Mausoleum was soon after 01. 106. 4, b. c. 35§, 
the year in which Mausolus died; that of the temple 
at Priene must have been about twenty years 
later, for we learn from an inscription that it was 
dedicated by Alexander (Ion. Antiq. vol. i. p. 12). 
This temple was, as its ruins still show, one of the 
most beautiful examples of the Ionic order. It was 
peripteral, and hexastyle, with propylaea, which 
have on their inner side, instead of Ionic pillars, 
pilasters, the capitals of which are decorated with 
gryphons in relief. (Ion. Antiq. vol. i. c. 2 ; Choi- 
seul-Gouffier, pi. 116 ; Mauch, die Gritch. u. Rom. 
Bawrdnungen, pL 40, 41 ; R. Rochette, 'Lettre a 
M. Schom, pp. 381—383.) [P. S.j 

PHILIADAS (QiMdbas), of Megara, an epi¬ 
grammatic poet, who is only known by his epitaph 
on the Thespians who fell at Thermopylae, which 
is preserved by Stephanas Byzantinus (a. v. 0e<r- 
weta), by Eustathius (ad II. ii. p. 201. 40), and in 
the Greek Anthology, (Brunck, Anal . vol. iii. p 
329; Jacobs, Anth. Graeo . voi L p. 80, xiii p. 

934 .) [p. s; 

PHILIADES ($<A.td9i}f), a Messenian father 
of Neon and Thrasylochus, the partizans of Philip 
of Macedon [NbonJ. It is probable that Philiades 
himself was attached to the same party, as he is 
mentioned by Demosthenes in terms of contempt 
and aversion. (Dem. de Cor, p. 324, de Food, 
c, A lest, p. 212 ; Polyb. xvii. 14.) [E. II. B.J 

PHILIDAS (♦lA&ar), an Aetolian, who was 
sent by Dorimachus, with a force of 600 men, to 
the assistance of the Eleans during the Social War, 
B.G. 218. He advanced into Triphylia, but was 
unable to make head against Philip, who drove 
him in succession out of the fortresses of Lepreum 
and Samiciun, and ultimately compelled him to 
evacuate the whole of Triphylia. (Polyb. iv. 77 — 
80.) [E.H.B.] 
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PHILINNA or PHILI'NE (*fAimi, 
the name of many Greek females, as, for instance, 
of the female dancer of Larissa in Thessaly, who 
was the mother of Arrhidaeus by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great. (Athen. xiii. p. 557, e ; 
Phot. Bibl. p. 64. 23.) It was also the name of 
the mother of the poet Theocritus (Ep. 3). 

PHILI'NUS (*t\ivos). 1. A Greek of Agri- 
gentum, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns 
against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, in which he exhibited, says Polybius, as 
much partiality towards Carthage, as Fabius did 
towards Rome. His hatred against Rome may 
have been excited, as Niebuhr has remarked 
(Hist, of Rome , vol. iii. p. 573), by the unfortu¬ 
nate fate of his native town, which was stormed 
by the Romans in the first Punic war. How far 
the history of Philinus came down is uncertain ; he 
is usually called by most modem writers the his¬ 
torian of the first Punic war; but we have the ex¬ 
press testimony of Cornelius Nepos (Annib. 13) 
that he also gave an account of the campaigns of 
Hannibal; and we may therefore conclude that 
his work contained the history of the second as 
well as of the first Punic war. (Corn. Nep. L e, ; 
Polyb. i. 14, iii. 26 ; Diod. xxiii. 8, xxiv. 2, 3.) 
To this Philinus Muller (Fraym. Hist. Graec. p. 
xlviii.) assigns a work II«pl itoivUps, which Suidas 
(s. v. 4>iA Iokos QlAioros) erroneously ascribes to 
Philistus. 

2. An Attic orator, a contemporary of Demos¬ 
thenes and Lycurgus. He is mentioned by De¬ 
mosthenes in his oration against Meidias (p. 566), 
who calls him the son of Nicostratus, and says 
that he was trierarch with him. Harpocration 
mentions three orations of Philinus. 1. nph 
AiVxwAou nod 2o<potc\4ovs nal EdpnriSov « Uivas, 
which was against a proposition of Lycurgus that 
statues should be erected to those poets (s. v. 2«*>- 
piKd). 2. Kcrrd Awpodiou, which was ascribed 
likewise to Hyperides (#. v. eirl k 6$fas). 3. Kpo- 
Koovifi&v StaSiKaota npds Koipwvttias, which was 
ascribed by others to Lycurgus (s. v. KutpwylSai ; 
comp. Athen. x. p. 425, b; Bekker, Anecd. 
Graeo. vol. i. p. 273. 5). An ancient grammarian, 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, vi. p. 
748), says that Philinus borrowed from Demos¬ 
thenes. (Ruhnken, Historia Oratorum Graecorum , 

р. 75, &c. ; Westermann, Geschichte der Grkehis- 
chen Beredtsamkeit , § 54, n. 29.) 

PHILI'NUS ($tA iyos), a Greek physician, bom 
in the island of Cos, the reputed founder of the 
sect of the Empirici (Cramer's Anecd. Graeca Paris. 
vol. i. p. 395), of whose characteristic doctrines a 
short account is given in the Diet, of Antiq. s. v. 
Empirici. He' wae a pupil of Herophilua, a con¬ 
temporary of Baccheius [Bacchbius], and a pre¬ 
decessor of Serapion, and therefore probably lived 
in the third century b. c. (Pseudo-Galen, Introd. 

с. 4, vol. xiv. p. 683). He wrote a work on part 
of the Hippocratic collection directed against Bac¬ 
cheius (Erot. Leaf. Hippocr. in v. w ApGyy), and 
also one on botany (Athen. xv. pp. 681, 682), 
neither of which is now extant. It is perhaps 
this latter work that is quoted by Athenaeus 
(xv. 28. pp. 681, 682), Pliny (H. N. xx. 91, 
and Index to books xx. and xxi.), and Andra- 
machus (ap. Galen, De Compos. Medicam. sec, Loc> 
vii. 6, De Compos. Medicam. sec, Gen, v. 13, vol. 
xiii. pp. 113, 842). A parallel has been drawn 
between Philinus and the late Dr, Hahnemann in 
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a dissertation by F. F. Brisken, entitled Philinus et 
HabnemannuSi eeu Veteris gectae Empirical cum 
Hodiema Seda Homoeopatkica Comparatio, Berol. 
1834, 8vo. [W. A.O.J 

PHILI'PPICUS, or more correctly PH IL E'PI- 
CUS (^lAimrt/afs or emperor of Con¬ 

stantinople from December, a. d. 711, to the fourth 
of June, 713. The account of his accession to the 
throne is related in the life of the emperor Jus¬ 
tinian II. Rhinotmetus. His original name was 
Bardanes; he was the son of Nicephorus Patricius ; 
and he had distinguished himself as a general during 
the reigns of Justinian and his predecessors ; he 
was sent into exile by Tiberius Absimarus, on the 
charge of aspiring to the crown. After having been 
proclaimed by the inhabitants of Cherson and by 
the army, with which lie was commanded to ex¬ 
terminate those people by the emperor Justinian 
II., he assumed the name of Philippicus, or, as ex¬ 
tant coins of him have it, Filepicus ; Theophanes, 
however, calls him Philippicus previous to his ac¬ 
cession. After the assassination of the tyrant Jus¬ 
tinian, Philippicus ruled without opposition, though 
not without creating much dissatisfaction through 
his dissolute course of life, and his unwise policy in 
religious matters. Belonging to the sect of the 
Monothelists, he deposed the orthodox patriarch 
Cyrus, and put the heretic John in his stead. The 
whole East soon embraced, or at least tended to¬ 
wards, Monothelism ; the emperor brought about the 
nbolition of the canons of the sixth council; and 
the names of the patriarchs, Sergius and Honorius, 
who had been anathematized by that council, were, 
on his order, inserted in the sacred diptychs. Phi¬ 
lippicus had scarcely arrived in his capital when 
Terbilis, king of Bulgaria, made his sudden appear¬ 
ance under its walls, burned the suburbs, and re¬ 
tired with many captives and an immense booty. 

During this time the Arabs took and burnt 
Amasia (712), and in the following year (713) 
Antioch in Pisidia fell into their hands. The em¬ 
peror did nothing to prevent these or further dis¬ 
asters ; a plot, headed by the patricians Georgius, 
aumnmed Boraphus, and Theodore Myacius, was 
entered into to deprive him of his throne ; and the 
fatal day arrived without Philippicus being in the 
least prepared for it. On the 3rd of June, 713, he 
celebrated the anniversary of his death ; splendid 
entertainments were given in the hippodrome, the 
emperor with a brilliant cavalcade paraded through 
the streets of Constantinople, and when the even¬ 
ing approached, the prince sat down with his 
courtiers to a sumptuous banquet. According to 
his habit, Philippicus took such copious libations 
that his attendants were obliged to put him to bed 
in a senseless state. On a given signal, one of the 
conspirators, Rufus, entered the bed-room, and, 
with the assistance of his friends, carried the 
drunken prince off to a lonely place, where he was 
deprived of his eyesight. A general tumult ensued, 
and the people, disregarding the pretensions of the 
conspirators, proclaimed one of their own favourites, 
•Anastasius II. Philippicus ended his life in ob¬ 
scurity, but we have no particulars referring to the 
time of his death. (Theophan. pp. 311, 316— 
321 ; Niceph. Const, p. 141, &c. ed. Paris, 1616, 
8vo.; Zonar. vol. ii.p. 96, &c. ed. Paris ; Cedrenus, 
p. 446, &c.; Paul. Diacon. de Gest Longob, vi. 31 
—33 ; Suid. s. v. ♦iXwnri *6s ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num . 
vol. viii. pp. 229 280.) [W. P.J 

PEILrPPIDES (4fi\imriSr}s), of Athens, the 
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son of Philocles, is mentioned as one of the six 
principal comic poets of the New Comedy by the 
grammarians ( Proleg. ad Artstoph. p. 30 ; Teetz. 
Proleg. ad Lycophr . p. 257, with the emendation 
of ^lAiirirtSijs for ♦lAurrlcw', see Philistion). Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, he flourished in the 111th Olym¬ 
piad, or b. c. 335, a date which would throw him 
back rather into the period of the Middle Comedy. 
There are, however, several indications in the frag¬ 
ments of his plays that he flourished under the 
successors of Alexander ; such as, first, his attacks 
on Stratocles, the flatterer of Demetrius and Anti- 
gonus, which would place him between 01.118 and 
122 (Plut. Demetr. 12, 26, pp. 894, c. 900, f., 
Amator . p. 730, f ), and more particularly his ridi¬ 
cule of the honours which were paid to Demetrius 
through the influence of Stratocles, in b. c. 301 
(Clinton, F. //. sub anti.) ; again, his friendship 
with king Lysimachus, who was induced by him 
to confer various favours on the Athenians, and 
who assumed the royal title in 01. 118. 2, B.c. 
306 (Pint. Demetr. 12) ; and the statements of 
Plutarch {l. c.) and Diodorus (xx. 110), that he 
ridiculed the Eleusinian mysteries, into which he 
had been initiated in the archonship of Nicocles, 
b. c. 302. It is true, as Clinton remarks (F. H. 
vol. ii. introd. p. xlv), that these indications may 
be reconciled with the possibility of his having flou¬ 
rished at the date given by SuidaB ; but a sounder 
criticism requires us to alter that date to suit these 
indications, which may easily be done, as Meineke 
proposes, by changing pia\ 111, into pis', 114, the 
latter Olympiad corresponding to b. c. 323 (Mei¬ 
neke, Menand. et Philem. Reliq. p. 44, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Graec. p. 471 ; in the latter passage Meineke 
explains that the emendation of Suidas proposed 
by him in the former, p«8', was a misprint for pi5'). 
It is a confirmation of this date, that in the list above 
referred to of the six chief poets of the New Co¬ 
medy, Philippides comes, not first, but after Phile¬ 
mon, Menander, and Diphilus: for if the list had 
been in order of merit, and not of time, Menander 
would have stood first. The mistake of Suidas 
may be explained by his confounding Philippides, 
the comic poet, with the demagogue Philippides, 
against whom Hyperides composed an oration, and 
who is ridiculed for his leanness by Alexis, Aristo- 
phon, and other poets of the Middle Comedy ; an 
error into which other writers also have fallen, and 
which Clinton ( l . c.) has satisfactorily refuted. 

Philippides seems to have deserved the rank as¬ 
signed to him, as one of the best poets of the New 
Comedy. He attacked the luxury and corruptions of 
his age, defended the privileges of his art, and made 
use of personal satire with a spirit approaching to that 
of the Old Comedy (see Meineke, Hist. Crit . pp. 437, 
471). Plutarch eulogizes him highly (Demetr. 1. c .). 
His death is said to have been caused by excessive 
joy at an unexpected victory (Gell. iii. 15): similar 
tales are told of the deaths of other poets, as for 
example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. It 
appears, from the passage of Gellius just quoted, 
that Philippides lived to an advanced age. 

The number of his dramas is stated by Suidas at 
forty-five. There are fifteen titles extant, namely: 
—' Adoev tdfavcrai, *Afupidpaot,'Avavlmts, *Apyvplov 
d<pavi(rp6s , Ai )\ol t B acravi^ofxtvj], Aaxuftcu, Maa- 
rpon6s, ’OAwOla, 2vp.w\€ou<r on, or perhaps 2w*«- 
T\4ovaat 9 *tAd3eA<pot, ♦tAafbjvaios, hdpyvpos, 
*l\apxos , QiKwpiwltiris. In the 'Apupidpaos we 
have one of those titles which show that the poete 
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of the New Comedy did not abstain from mytho¬ 
logical subjects. To the above list should perhaps 
be added theTpfoJSoi i) 'PonroirthKrii. The K 66opvot 
of Philonides, and the N dvviov of Eubulus or Phi¬ 
lippas, are erroneously ascribed to Philippides. The 
latter is only one of several instances in which the 
names of Philippides and Philippus are confounded 
(see Meineke, Hist. Crit. pp. 341, 342, 343). 
Some of the ancient critics charge Philippides with 
infringing upon the purity of the Attic dialect 
(Phryn. Ed p. 365 ; Pollux, ix. 30), and Meineke 
produces several words from his fragments as ex¬ 
amples. (Fabric. BibL Graec. vol. ii. pp. 479, 480 ; 
Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec . vol. i. pp. 470—475, 
vol. iv. pp. 467—478, 833, 834 ; Bernhardy, Gesch. 
d. Grieck. Lit. vol. ii. p. 1017.) [P. S.J 

PHILIPPUS (*I\t7T7ros), minor historical per¬ 
sonages. 1. A citizen of Crotona, son of Butacides. 
Having married the daughter of Telys, king of the 
rival state of Sybaris, and being obliged in conse¬ 
quence to leave his country, he sailed away to 
Cyrene ; and, when Dorieus, the Spartan prince, 
son of Anaxandrides, set forth from the Libyan 
coast, on his Sicilian expedition, Philippus accom¬ 
panied him with a galley, equipped and manned at 
his own expence, and was slain in Sicily in a 
battle with the Carthaginians and Egestaeans. He 
was the finest man of his time, and a conqueror at 
Olympia; by virtue of which qualifications the 
Egestaeans worshipped him after his death as a 
hero. (Herod, v. 47 ; comp, above, Vol. I. p. 
1066, b.) 

2. Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, and 
brother of Perdiccas II., against whom he rebelled 
in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels were aided 
by the Athenians, in consequence of which Per¬ 
diccas instigated Potidaea, as well as the Chalci- 
dians and Bottiaeans, to revolt from Athens. 
When the Athenian generals arrived, Philip acted 
with them in the campaign of a. c. 432. He seems 
to have died before B.C. 429, in which year we find his 
son Amyntas contesting the throne with Perdiccas, 
and aided in his attempt by Sitalces, king of the 
Odrysian Thracians. (Thuc. i. 57, &c. ii. 95, 100.) 
[See above, Vol I. p. 154, b. ; and comp. Clint. 
F. H. vol. ii. p. 225, where a different account is 
given of Amyntas.] 

3. A Lacedaemonian, was sent by the Pelopon¬ 
nesians to Aspendus, in b. c. 411, with two gallies, 
to take charge of the Phoenician fleet, which Tis- 
saphemes had promised them. But Philippus 
sent notice from Aspendus to Mindarus, the Spartan 
admiral, that no confidence was to be placed in Tis- 
saphernes ; and the Peloponnesian fleet accordingly 
quitted Miletus and sailed to the Hellespont, 
whither Phamabazus had invited them. (Thuc. 
viii. 87, 99.) 

4. A Theban, was one of the members of the 

oligarchical government established at Thebes after 
the seizure of the Cadmeia by Phoebidas in b. c. 
382. In b.c. 379, on the night when Pelopidas 
and his fellow-exiles carried their enterprise for the 
overthrow of the tyrants into effect, Philippus and 
Archias were slain by the conspirators at a banquet 
at the house of Phyllidas. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 2, 
&c.; comp. Plut Pd. 9, &c. de Gen. Soc. 24, 26, 
29, 32.) [E. E.] 

5. Son of Amyntas, a Macedonian officer in the 
service of Alexander the Great, who commanded one 
of the divisions of the phalanx at the battle of the 
Granicus. (Arr. Anab. i. 14. § 3.) His name does 
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not subsequently appear in the campaigns of Alex¬ 
ander, at least so that it can be distinctly identified ; 
but so many officers in the army bore the name of 
Philip that it is frequently impossible to say who 
is the particular person spoken of. Droysen con¬ 
jectures ( Hellenism . vol. i. p. 418. not.) thut it is 
this Philip who was the father of Magas (Paus. i. 

7. § 1), but there is certainly no proof of this, and 
the expression of Pausanias, that the latter was a 
man of ordinary condition and ignoble birth, is 
unfavourable to this supposition. 

6. Son of Machatas, an officer in the service 
of Alexander the Great, who was appointed by him 
in b. c. 327 satrap of India, including the provinces 
westward of the Hydaspes. (Arr. Anab. v. 8. 
§ 5.) After the conquest of the Malli and Oxy- 
dracae, these tribes also were added to his govern¬ 
ment. (Id. vi. 14. $ 7.) But after the departure 
of Alexander from India, Philip was assassinated 
by a conspiracy formed among the mercenary troops 
under his command, B. c. 326. (Id. vi. 27. § 3 ; 
Curt. x. i. § 20.) 

Droysen considers this Philip to have been 
the father of AntigonuB, the king of Asia. (Hel¬ 
lenism. vol. i. p. 43. not.) It is certain at least 
that they were both of the race of the princes of 
Elymiotis. 

7. Son of Menelaus, a Macedonian officer who 
held the command of the Thessalian cavalry, and 
that of the other Greek auxiliaries in the service of 
Alexander. We find him mentioned as holding 
this post, and rendering important services both at 
the battles of the Granicus and Arbela; and although 
the greater part of the Thessalian horse were suf¬ 
fered to return to Greece, he continued to accom¬ 
pany Alexander with the remainder, and is again 
mentioned during the advance into Bactria. (Arr. 
Anab. i. 15. § 4, iii. 11. § 15, 25. § 6 ; Curt. iv. 
13. § 29, vi. 6. § 35.) 

8. Son of Balacrus, an officer in the service of 
Alexander who commanded one taxis or division 
of the phalanx at the battle of Arbela. (Diod. 
xvii. 57.) This is the only time his patronymic 
is mentioned ; but there can be little doubt that he 
is the same person who held a similar command at 
the passage of the Granicus, three years before. 
(Arr. Anab. i. 14. § 5.) It is also not improbable 
that he is the same with the following. 

9. Satrap of Sogdiana, to which government he 
was first appointed by Alexander himself in b. c. 
327* He retained his post, as did most of the 
satraps of the more remote provinces, in the arrange¬ 
ments which followed the death of the king (b.c. 
323) ; but in the subsequent partition at Tripara - 
deisus, b. c. 321, he was assigned the government of 
Parthia instead. (Dexipp. ap. Phot. p. 64, b. ; 
Arrian, ib. p. 71. b.; Diod. xviii. 3, 39.) Here 
he remained until 318, when Python, who was 
then seeking to establish his power over all the 
provinces of the East, made himself master of 
Parthia, and put Philip to death. (Diod. xix. 14.) 

10. A Macedonian officer, who was left by Alex¬ 
ander the Great in command of the garrison at 
Peucelaotis, near the Indus. (Arr. Anab. iv. 28. 
§ 10 .) 

11. One of the friends of Alexander the Great, 
who was sent by him to consult the oracle of 
Ammon concerning the payment of divine honours 
to Hephaestion. (Diod. xvii. 115.) 

12. A brother of Lysimachus (afterwards king of 
Thrace) in the service of Alexander, who" died of 
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fatigue while accompanying the king in pursuit of 
the enemy, during the campaigns in India. (Justin, 
xv. 3.) 

13. A Macedonian officer, who had served under 
Alexander throughout his campaigns (probably 
therefore identical with some one of the preceding), 
and who in consequence as a man of age and expe¬ 
rience was one of the counsellors selected by Anti- 
gonus to control and assist his son Demetrius dur¬ 
ing his first campaign, b.c. 314. (Diod. xix. 69.) 
lie is perhaps the same person who is again men¬ 
tioned in B.c. 302, as holding the citadel of Sardis 
for Antigonus, when the rest of the city was be¬ 
trayed by Phoenix into the hands of Prepelaus, 
the general of Cassander. (Id. xx. 107.) 

14. A Macedonian who commanded the right 
wing of the army of Eumenes in the battle at Ga- 
damarta, B.C. 316. (Diod. xix. 40.) He is pro¬ 
bably identical with some one of those above enu¬ 
merated, but with which it is impossible to say. 

15. Son of Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, 
and brother of Cassander, by whom he was sent in 
b.c. 313, with an army to invade Aetolia. But 
on his arrival in Acarnania the news that Aeacides, 
king of Epeirus, had recovered possession of his 
throne, induced him to turn bis arms against that 
monarch, whom he defeated in a pitched battle. 
Aeacides with the remnant of his forces having 
afterwards joined the Aetolians, a second action 
ensued, in which Philip was again victorious, and 
Aeacides himself fell in the battle. The Aetolians 
hereupon abandoned the open country, and took 
refuge in their mountain fastnesses. (Diod. xix. 74.) 
According to Justin (xiL 14) Philip had partici¬ 
pated with his two brothers, Cassander and Iollas, 
in the conspiracy for the murder of Alexander. 

16. Father of Antigonus, king of Asia. (Arr. 
A nub. i. 29. § 5 ; Justin, xiii. 4. See No. 2.) 

17. Son of Antigonus, king of Asia, was sent 
by his father in b.c. 310, at the head of an army, 
to oppose the revolt of his general Phoenix, and to 
recover possession of the towns on the Hellespont 
held by the latter. (Diod. xx. 19.) He died in 
b c. 306, just as Antigonus was setting out for his 
expedition against Egypt. (Id. xx. 73, where he 
is called Phoenix, though it appears certain that 
Antigonus had only two sons, Demetrius and Philip. 
See Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. p. 465, note.) 

18. A son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, who 
was put to death together with his elder brother 
Lysimachus, by the usurper Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
b.c.281. (Justin, xxiv. 3.) [Lysimachus, Vol. II. 
p. 867, a.] 

19. An officer who held the citadel of Sicyon for 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but surrendered it by 
capitulation to Demetrius Poliorcetes, b. c. 303. 
(Diod. xx. 102.) 

20. An Epeirot, who took a leading part in 
negotiating the treaty of peace concluded between 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, and the Roman 
general P. Sempronius Tuditanus at Phoenice, in 
Epeirus, b.c. 205. (Liv. xxix. 12.) 

21. A Macedonian officer, who commanded the 
garrison of Cassandreia when that place was be¬ 
sieged by the Roman praetor C. Marcius Figulus, 
together with Eumenes, king of Pergamus, in the 
second Macedonian war, b. c. 169. The Romans 
succeeded by mining in opening an entrance through 
the walls; but before they could take advantage 
of it, Philip by a sudden sally threw their troops 
Into confusion, and made a great slaughter of them. 


This disaster caused the praetor to turn the siege 
into a blockade ; and the arrival of ten Macedonian 
ships, which made their way into the town with a 
strong reinforcement of troops, soon after compelled 
him to abandon the enterprize altogether. (Liv. 
xliv.il, 12.) 

22. A Macedonian, sent as ambassador by Per¬ 
seus to the Rhodians, shortly before the commence¬ 
ment of the second Macedonian war, to try to 
induce them to remain neutral during the impend- 
iug*contest. (Polyb. xxyii. 4.) 

23. An Achaean, who, as belonging to the party 
favourable to the Romans, was one of those selected 
for the embassy of congratulation after the defeat 
of Perseus, b. c. 168. (Polyb. xxx. 10.) 

24. Son of Alexander of Megalopolis. His 
father’s pretended descent from Alexander the 
Great appears to have filled him with the most 
puerile schemes of ambition. On the marriage of 
his sister Apama with Amynander, king of Atha- 
mania, Philip accompanied her, and contrived to 
obtain great influence over the mind of Amynander, 
who gave him the government of Zacynthus, and 
allowed him to direct in great measure the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs. When Antiochus came into 
Greece (b. c. 192) he gained over Philip to his 
interests by pretending to regard him as the right¬ 
ful heir to the Macedonian throne, and even holding 
out to him hopeB of establishing him upon it; by 
which means he obtained the adherence of Amynan¬ 
der also. Philip was afterwards chosen by Antiochus 
for the duty of burying the bones of the Macedo¬ 
nians and Greeks slain at Cynoscephalae, a measure 
by which he vainly hoped to conciliate popularity. 
He was next appointed to command the garrison 
at Pellinaeum, but was soon compelled to surrender 
to the Romans, by whom he was sent a prisoner 
to Rome. When first taken captive he accidentally 
met Philip, the king of Macedonia, who in derision 
greeted him with the royal title. (Liv. xxxv. 47, 
xxxvi. 8, 13, 14, 31; Appian. Syr. 13, 17.) 

25. A brother of Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
apparently a son of Philip by a subsequent mar¬ 
riage, as he was so much younger than his brother, 
that the latter adopted him as his son, and appears 
to have continued to regard him as the heir to his 
throne even after the birth of his own son Alexan¬ 
der. Thus we find him holding the post of honour 
next to the king on occasions of state ; and after 
the fatal battle of Pydna he was the constant com¬ 
panion of Perseus during his flight and the period 
of his refuge at Samothrace, and surrendered toge¬ 
ther with him to the Roman praetor Cn. Octavius. 
He was led in triumph before the car of Aemilius 
Paulus, b. c. 167, and afterwards consigned to 
captivity at Alba, where he survived his adopted 
father but a short time. (Liv. xlii. 52, xliv. 45, 
xlv. 6; Plut Aemil. 33, 37 ; Zonar. ix. 24.) Ac¬ 
cording to Polybius ( Fr. Vat. xxxvii. p. 447) he 
was only eighteen years old at the time of his 
death. 

26. A friend and officer of Antiochus the Great, 
who held the office of commander of the elephants 
(magister elephantot'um , a title of high rank at the 
court of Syria) under that monarch ; in which post 
we find him mentioned both at the battle of R*» 
phia, between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, 
B.C. 217 (Polyb. v. 82), and again at the battle 
of Magnesia against the Romans, b. c. 190. (Lir. 
xxxvii. 41; Appian. Syr. 33.) As he is said by 
Polybius to have been brought up with Autiochua 
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he can scarcely on chronological grounds be the 
same with the following. 

27. One of the friends and ministers of Antio- 
chua Epiphanes, king of Syria, who was appointed 
by him on his deathbed (b.c. 164) to be the 
guardian of his son Antiochus V. He returned 
to SyriA, bearing with him the signet ring of the 
deceased monarch, and assumed the government 
during the absence of the young king and Lysias 
(who had been previously appointed regent) in 
Judaea. But on receiving the intelligence Ly 
hastened to make peace with Judas Maccabaeus, 
and returned to oppose Philip, whom he defeated 
and put to death. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 9. §§ 2, 
6, 7.) [E. H. B.] 

PHILIPPUS, an architect, entitled maanmus 
on his epitaph, which was found at Ntraes. Whether 
he was the architect of any of the great Roman 
works which still adorn that city, such as the 
Maison oarrU and the amphitheatre, is a matter of 
pure conjecture. (Gruter, p. doxxiii. 5.) [P. S.] 

PHILIPPUS, AURE'LIUS, the teacher of 
Alexander Severua, afterwards wrote the life of 
tliis emperor. (Lamprid. Alex. Sen. 3.) 

PHILIPPUS (*fAi«ros) ? son of HEROD the 
Great, king of Judaea, by his wife Cleopatra, was 
appointed by his father's will tetrarch of the dis¬ 
tricts of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Batanuea, the 
sovereignty of which was confirmed to him by the 
decision of Augustus. He continued to reign over 
the dominions thus entrusted to his charge for the 
space of thirty-seven years (ac.4 — A. d.34), a 
period of uniform tranquillity, during which his 
mild and equitable rule made him universally be¬ 
loved by his subjects. He founded the city of 
Caesareia, sumaraed Paneas, but more commonly 
known as Caesareia Philippi, near the sources of 
t)ie Jordan, which he named in honour of Au¬ 
gustus, while he bestowed the name of Julias upon 
the town of Bethsaida, which he had greatly 
enlarged and embellished. Among other edifices 
he erected there a magnificent monument, in which 
his remains were deposited after his death. As he 
left no children, his dominions were after his de¬ 
cease annexed to the Roman province of Syria. 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8. § 1, xviii. 2. § 1, 4. § 6, 

II. J. i. 33. § 8, ii. 6. § 3.) This Philip must not 

be confounded with Herod surnamed Philip, who 
was the son of Herod the Great by Mariamne 
[H erodes Philippus]. [E. H. B.J 

PHILIPPUS I., M. JU'LIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror A. d. 244—249, was an Arabian by birth, a 
native of Trachonitis, according to Victor ; of the 
colony of BoBtra, according to Zonaras. Of his 
early history we know nothing, except that he is 
said to have been the son of a celebrated robber 
captain, and we are equally ignorant of the various 
steps in his military career. Upon the death of 
the excellent Misitheus [Misithkus ; Gordianus 

III. ], during the Persian campaign of the third 
Gordian, Philippus was at once promoted to the 
vacant office of praetorian praefect. The treach¬ 
erous arts by which he procured the ruin of the 
young prince his master, and his own elevation to 
the throne, are detailed elsewhere [Gordianus 
III.]. The senate having ratified the choice of the 
troops, the new sovereign proclaimed his son Caesar, 
concluded a disgraceful peace with Sapor, founded 
thecityof Philippopolis, and then returned to Rome. 
These events took place in the early part of A. d. 
244. The annals of this period, which are sin- 
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gularly imperfect, for the history of Herodian ends 
with the death of Balbinus and Pupienus, and the 
Augustan history here presents a blank, indicate 
that the emperor was employed for two or three years 
in prosecuting a successful war against the Carpi, a 
Scythian or Gothic tribe, bordering on the Lower 
Danube, thus gaining for himself and son the titles of 
Germanicus Maximus and Caspicus Mascimus^ which 
appear on coins and public monuments. In 248, 
rebellions, headed by lotnpinnsand Marinus [Io¬ 
ta pin us ; Marinus], broke out simultaneously in 
the East and in Moesia. Both pretenders speedily 
perished, but Decius [Decius] having been des¬ 
patched to recall the legions on the Danube to their 
duty, was himself forcibly invested with the purple 
by the troops, and compelled by them to march 
upon Italy. Philippus having gone forth to en¬ 
counter his rival, was slain near Verona either in 
battle (Aur. Viet, de Cues, xxviii.; Zosim. i. 23] 
or by his own soldiers (Aur. Viet. Epit. jcxviii. ; 
Eutrop. ix. 3); and although it does not appear that 
he had rendered himself odious by any tyrannical 
abuse of power, yet the recollection of the foul arts 
by which he had accomplished the ruin of his much 
loved predecessor, caused his downfnl to be hailed 
with delight. If we can trust the Alexandrian 
chronicle, he was only forty-five years old at the 
period of his death. 

The great domestic event of the reign was the 
exhibition of the secular games, which were cele¬ 
brated with even more than the ordinary degree of 
enthusiasm and splendour, since the imperial city 
had now, according to the received tradition, at¬ 
tained the thousandth year of her existence. The 
disputes and mistakes of chronologers with regard 
to the epoch in question can, in the present in¬ 
stance, be satisfactorily decided and corrected by 
the unquestionable testimony of medals, from which 
we learn that the festival was held in the third 
consulship of Philippus, that is, in the year a. d. 
248 ; but unless we could ascertain the month, it is 
impossible to determine whether the solemnities 
were performed while the tenth century was yet 
current or after it was fully completed. 

Many writers have maintained that Philippus 
was a Christian ; a position which has given rise 
to an animated controversy. It is evident from 
several passages in Eusebius, that such an opinion 
was prevalent in his day, but the bishop of Caesa¬ 
reia abstains from expressing his own sentiments 
with regard to its truth, except in so far as he re¬ 
marks that the persecution of Decius arose from 
the hatred entertained by that prince towards his 
predecessor, and makes mention of certain letters 
addressed by Origen to Philippus and the empress, 
without calling in question their authenticity. 
Hieronymus again broadly asserts the fact, as do 
Vincentius Lirinensis and Orosius, who are fol¬ 
lowed by many later authorities. It is certain, 
moreover, that a report gained general credit in the 
following century, that this emperor was not only 
a true believer, but actually performed a public 
penance, imposed, as has been inferred from a pas¬ 
sage. in St. Chrysostom, by St. Baby las, bishop of 
Antioch. On the other hand, we are reminded that 
he bestowed the title of divut upon Gordian, that, 
far from making any attempt to repress the rites of 
pagan worship, he took an active part in all the 
superstitious observances of the secular games, that 
he bestowed no marks of favour or encouragement, 
beyond simple toleration, on the professors of the 
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true faith, and that a multitude of ancient writers 
unite in declaring that Constantine was the first 
Christian sovereign of Rome. The student will 
find all the arguments stated with great candour 
and all the authorities arranged with great precision 
in Tilleraont, and we have nothing to add, except 
that the inquiry is a mere matter of curiosity, for it 
is agreed on all hands that this conversion, if real, 
exercised no influence on the condition of the 
Church, which certainly could have had little reason 
to be proud of such a bloodstained and compro¬ 
mising proselyte. (Aur. Viet, de Caes. xxviii. 
Epit, xxviii. ; Eutrop. ix.-3 ; Zosim. i. 23, iii. 32; 
Zonar. xii. 19 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 323 ; Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 34, 39, 41, vii. 10 ; Hieron. de Vina III. 
c. 34 ; Chrysost. in Gent . vol. i. p. 658 ; Tillemont, 
Notes $ur PEmpereur Philippe, in his ffistoire dea 
Empereura, vol. iii. p. 494.) [W. R.] 
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PHILIPPUS II., M. JU'LIUS, son of the 
foregoing, was a boy of seven at the accession 
(a. d. 244) of his father, by whom he was forth¬ 
with proclaimed Caesar, and three years afterwards 
(247) chosen consul, being at the same time ad¬ 
mitted to share the purple with the title of Augus¬ 
tus. His second consulship (248) corresponds with 
the celebration of the secular solemnities, and in 
the autumn of 249 he was slain, according to Zo- 
sirnus, at the battle of Verona, or murdered, accord¬ 
ing to Victor, at Rome by the praetorians, when 
intelligence arrived of the defeat and death of the 
emperor. Nothing has been recorded with regard 
to this youth, who perished at the age of twelve, 
except that he was of a singularly serious and stem 
temperament, so that from early childhood he could 
never be induced to smile, and on perceiving his 
father indulging in hearty merriment, called forth 
by some buffoonery at the games, he turned away 
his head with a marked expression of disgust. 

His names and titles were the same with those 
of the elder Philip, with the addition of Severus , 
found upon some Pamphylian coins, and derived, 
it would seem, from his mother Otacilia Severa. 
The appellation C. Julius Saiuminua , assigned to 
him by Victor, rests upon no other authority v and is 
hot confirmed by medals or inscriptions. (Aur. 
Viet, de Caes . xxviii. Epit. xxviii.; Zosim. i. 22.) 

[W. R.] 
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PHILIPPUS I. (*fAnnroj), king of Mace¬ 
donia, son of Argneus, was the sixth king, if we 
follow the lists of Dexippus and Eusebius, but the 
third, according to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, 
not reckoning Caranus and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors (Coenus and Thurimas or Turimmas), look 
upon Perdiccas I. as the founder of the monarchy. 
Eusebius assigns to Philip I. a reign of 38 years, 
DexippuB one of 35. Neither statement appears to 
rest on any positive testimony; and Justin tells us 
that his death was an untimely one. He left a son, 
named Afe’ropus, who succeeded him. (Herod, viii. 
137—139; Thuc. ii. 100; Just. vii. 2; Clint. 
F. H. vol. ii. p. 221.) [E. E.j 

PHILIPPUS II. (QlKnrjros), the 18th king 
of Macedonia, if we count from Caranus, was 
the youngest son of Amyntas II. and Eurydice, 
and was bom in b. c. 382. According to one ac¬ 
count, which Suidas mentions ($. v. K dpavos), but 
for which there is no foundation, he and his two 
elder brothers, Alexander II. and Perdiccas III., 
were supposititious children, imposed by Eurydice 
on Amyntas. The fact of Philip’s early residence 
at Thebes is too well supported to admit of doubt, 
though the circumstances which led to his being 
placed there are differently related. In Diodorus 
(xvi. 2), we read that Amyntas, being overcome 
in war by the Illyrians, delivered Philip to them 
as a hostage for the payment of some stipulated 
tribute, and that by them he was sent to Thebes, 
where he sojourned in the house of the father of 
Epaminondas, and was educated with the latter 
in the Pythagorean discipline. The same author, 
however, tells us, in another passage (xv. 67), 
that he was one of those whom Pelopidas brought 
away with him as hostages for the continuance of 
tranquillity in Macedonia, when he had gone 
thither to mediate between Alexander II. and 
I Ptolemy of Alorus, in b. c. 368 ; and with this 
statement Plutarch agrees ( Pelop . 26) ; while 
Justin says (vii. 5), that Alexander, Philip’s bro¬ 
ther, gave him as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, 
and again a second time to the Thebans. Of these 
accounts, the last-mentioned looks like an awk¬ 
ward attempt to combine conflicting stories ; while 
none of them are easily reconcileable with the 
statement of Aeschines {de Fala. Leg. pp. 31, 32 ; 
comp. Nep. Iph. 3), that, shortly after the death 
of Alexander II., Philip was in Macedonia, and, 
together with his elder brother Perdiccas, was 
presented by Eurydice to Iphicrates, in order to 
move his pity and obtain his protection against 
the pretender Pausanias. On the whole, the sup¬ 
position of Thirl wall is far from improbable {Greece, 
vol. v. p. 163), viz. that when Pelopidas, subse¬ 
quently to the visit of Iphicrates to Macedonia, 
marched a second time into the country, and com¬ 
pelled Ptolemy of Alorus to enter into an engage¬ 
ment to keep the throne for the younger sons of 
Amyntas, he carried Philip back with him to 
Thebes, as thinking him hardly safe with his 
mother and her paramour. As for that part of 
the account of Diodorus, which represents Philip 
as pursuing his studies in company with Epami¬ 
nondas, it is sufficiently refuted by chronology (see 
Wesseling, ad Diod. xvi. 2) $ nor would it seem 
that his attention at Thebes was directed to spe¬ 
culative philosophy so much as to those more 
practical points, the knowledge of which he after¬ 
wards found so useful for his purposes,—military 
tactics, the language and politics of Greece, and 
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the characters of its people. He was still at 
Thebes, according to Diodorus, when his brother 
Perdiccas III. was slain in battle against the Illy¬ 
rians, in b. c. 360 ; and, on hearing of that event, 
he made his escape and returned to Macedonia. 
But this statement is contradicted by the evidence 
of Speusippus (ap. Ath . xi. p. 506, f.), from whom 
we learn that Plato, conveying the recommendation 
through Euphraeus of Oreus, had induced Perdiccas 
to invest Philip with a principality, which he was 
in possession of when his brother’s death placed 
him in the supreme government of the kingdom. 
On this he appears to have entered at first merely 
as regent and guardian to his infant nephew 
Amyntas [Amyntas, No. 3.] ; but after no long 
time, probably in b. c. 350, he was enabled to set 
aside the claims of the young prince, and to as¬ 
sume for himself the title of king, — aided doubt¬ 
less by the dangers which thickened round Mace¬ 
donia at that crisis, and which obviously demanded 
a vigorous hand to deal with them. The Illyrians, 
flushed with their recent victory over Perdiccas, 
threatened the Macedonian territory on the west, 
—the Paeonians were ravaging it on the north,— 
while Pausanias and Argabus took advantage 
of the crisis to put forward their pretensions to the 
throne. Philip was fully equal to the emergency. 
By his tact and eloquence he sustained the failing 
spirits of the Macedonians, while at the same time 
he introduced among them a stricter military dis¬ 
cipline, and organized their army on the plan of 
the phalanx ; and he purchased by bribes and 
promises the forbearance of the Paeonians, as well 
as of Cotys, the king of Thrace, and the chief ally 
of Pausanias. But the claims of Argaeus to the 
crown were favoured by a more formidable power, 
—the Athenians, who, with the view of recovering 
Amphipolis as the price of their aid, sent a force 
under Mantias to support him. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, according to Diodorus, Philip withdrew 
his garrison from Amphipolis, and declared the 
town independent,—a measure, which, if he really 
resorted to it, may account for the lukewarmness 
of the Athenians in the cause of Argaeus. Soon 
after he defeated the pretender, and having made 
risoners of some Athenian citizens in the battle, 
e hot only released them, but supplied with va¬ 
luable presents the losses which each had sus¬ 
tained ; and this conciliatory step was followed by 
an embassy offering to renew the alliance which 
had existed between Macedonia and Athens in 
the time of his father. The politic generosity 
thus displayed by Philip, produced a most favour¬ 
able impression on the Athenians, and peace was 
concluded between the parties after midsummer of 
b. c. 359, no express mention, as far as appears, 
being made of Amphipolis in the treaty. Being 
thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, 
Philip turned his arms against the Paeonians, 
taking advantage of the death of their king, Agis, 
just at this juncture, and reduced them to subjec¬ 
tion. He then attacked the Illyrians with a large 
army, and having defeated them in a decisive 
battle, he granted them peace on condition of their 
accepting the lake of Lychnus as their eastern 
boundary towards Macedonia. [Bardylis.] 

Thus in the short period of one year, and at the 
age of four-and-twenty, had Philip delivered him¬ 
self from his dangerous and embarrassing position, 
and provided for the security of his kingdom. But 
energy and talents such as his could not, of course, 
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be satisfied with mere security, and henceforth his 
views were directed, not to defence, but to aggran¬ 
disement. The recovery of the important town of 
Amphipolis, which he could never have meant se¬ 
riously to abandon, was his first step in this direc¬ 
tion, and the way in which he accomplished it 
(b. c. 358) is one of the most striking specimens 
of his consummate craft Having found pretexts 
for war with the Amphipolitans, his policy was to 
prevent interference with his proceedings on the 
part of Athens and of Olynthus (both of which 
states had an interest in resisting his attempt), 
and, at any rate, to keep them from uniting against 
him. Accordingly, in a secret negotiation with 
the Athenians, he led them to believe that he was 
willing to restore Amphipolis to them when he 
had taken it, and would do so on condition of 
their making him master of Pydna [Charidbmus, 
No. 2]. When therefore the Olynthians sent an 
embassy to Athens to propose an alliance for the 
defence of Amphipolis, their overtures were re¬ 
jected (Dem. Olynth. ii. p. 19), and while their ardour 
for the contest would be thus damped by the pros¬ 
pect of engaging in it single-handed, Philip still 
more effectually secured their forbearance by sur¬ 
rendering to them the town of Anthemus (Dem. 
Phil ii. p. 70). He then pressed the siege of 
Amphipolis, in the course of which an embassy, 
under Hierax and Stratocles, was sent by the 
Amphipolitans to Athens, to ask for aid ; but Phi¬ 
lip rendered the application fruitless by a letter to 
the Athenians, in which he repeated his former 
assurances that he would place the city in their 
hands. Freed thus from the opposition of the 
only two parties whom he had to dread, he gained 
possession of Amphipolis, either by force, as Dio¬ 
dorus tells us, or by treachery from within, accord¬ 
ing to the statement of Demosthenes. lie then 
proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems to have 
yielded to him without a struggle, and the acqui¬ 
sition of which, by his own arms, and not through 
the Athenians, gave him a pretext for declining to 
stand by his secret engagement with them. (Dem. 
Olynth. p. 11, c/e Halonn. p. 83, c.Aristocr, p. 659, 
c. Lept. p. 476 ; Diod. xvi. 8.) The hostile feeling 
which such conduct necessarily excited against 
him at Athens, made it of course still more im¬ 
portant for him to pursue his policy of dividing 
those whose union might be formidable, and of 
detaching Olynthus from the Athenians. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find him next engaged in the siege of 
Potidaea, together with the Olynthians, to whom 
he delivered up the town on its capture, while at 
the same time he took care to treat the Athenian 
garrison with the most conciliatory kindness, and 
sent them home in safety. According to Plutarch 
(Alex. 3), Philip had just taken Potidaea when 
tidings of three prosperous events reached him at 
once;—these were, a victory in a horse-race at the 
Olympic games, — the defeat by Parmenion of the 
Illyrians, who were leagued with the Paeonians 
and Thracians against the Macedonian power, — 
and the birth of Alexander; and, if we combine 
Plutarch’s statement with the chronology of Dio¬ 
dorus (xvi. 22), we must place the capture of 
Potidaea in b. c. 356. Soon after this success, 
whenever it may have occurred, he attacked and 
took a settlement of the Thasians, called Crenides 
from the springs (Kprjvcu) with which it abounded, 
and, having introduced into the place a number of 
new colonists, he named it Philippi after himself. 
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One great advantage of this acquisition was, that 
it put him in possession of the gold mines of the 
district, the mode of working which he so im¬ 
proved as to derive from them, so Diodorus tells 
us, a revenue of 1000 talents, or 243,750/.— a 
sum, however, which doubtless falls far short of 
what they yielded annually on the whole. (Diod. 
xvi. 8; comp. Strab. vii. p. 328 ; Dem. Olynth. i. 
p. 11, Philipp . i. p. 50.) 

From this point there is for some time a pause 
in the active operations of Philip. He employed 
it, no doubt, in carefully watching events, the 
course of which, as for instance the Social war 
(b. c. 357—355), was of itself tending towards the 
accomplishment of his ambitious designs. And so 
well had he disguised these, that although exas¬ 
peration against him had been excited at Athens, 
no suspicion of them, no apprehension of real 
danger appears to have been felt there; and even 
Demosthenes, in his speech against war with Per¬ 
sia (it eph evppopi £ v )^ delivered in b. c. 354, as 
also in that for the Megalopolitans (b. c. 353), 
makes no mention at all of the Macedonian power 
or projects (comp. Dem. Philipp, iii. p. 117 ; Clint. 
F. H. vol. ii. sub annis 353, 341.) In b. c. 354, 
the application made to Philip by Callias, the 
Chalcidian, for aid against Plutarchus, tyrant 
of Eretria, gave him an opportunity, which he 
did not neglect, of interposing in the affairs of 
Euboea, and quietly laying the foundation of a 
strong Macedonian party in the island. [Callias, 
No. 4.J 

But there was another and a nearer object to 
which the views of Philip were directed, — viz. 
ascendancy in Thrace, and especially the mastery 
of the Chersonesus, which had been ceded to the 
Athenians by Cersobleptes, and the possession 
of which would be of the utmost importance to the 
Macedonian king in his struggle with Athens, 
even if we doubt whether he had yet looked be¬ 
yond to a wider field of conquest in Asia. It was 
then perhaps in B. c. 353, that he marched as far 
westward as Maroneia, where Cersobleptes opened 
a negotiation with him for a joint invasion of the 
Chersonesus,—a design which was stopped only by 
the refusal of Amadocus to allow Philip a passage 
through his territory. No attempt was made to 
force one ; and, if we are right in the conjectural 
date assigned to the event, Philip would naturally 
be unwilling to waste time in such a contest, when 
the circumstances of the Saered War promised to 
afford him an opportunity of gaining a sure and 
permanent footing in the very heart of Greece. 
(Dem. c. Arist. p. 681.) 

The capture of Methone, however, was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to any movement towards the 
south, lying as it did between him and the Thes¬ 
salian border, and serving as a shelter to his 
enemies, and as a station from which they could 
annoy him. He did not take it till after a length¬ 
ened siege, in the course of which he himself lost 
an eye. The inhabitants were permitted to depart 
with one garment, but the town was utterly de¬ 
stroyed and the land apportioned to Macedonian 
colonists. (Diod. xvi. 31, 34; Dem. Olynth, i. p. 12, 
Philipp . i. p. 41, iii. p. 117 ; Plut. Par. 8 ; Luc. 
de Scrtb . Hist, 38.) He was now able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the invitation of the Aleuadae to aid 
them against Lycophron, the tyrant of Pherae, and 
advanced into Thessaly, b. c. 352. To support 
Lycophron* the Phocians sent Phay 11 us, with a 
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force of 7000 men, but he was defeated and driven 
out of Thessaly by Philip, who followed up this 
success with the capture of Pagasae, the port of 
Pherae. Soon, however, Philip was himself obliged 
to retreat into Macedonia, after two battles with 
Onomarchus, who had marched into Thessaly 
against him with a more numerous army ; but his 
retreat was only a preliminary to a more vigorous 
effort. He shortly returned with augmented forces, 
ostentatiously assuming the character of champion 
of the Delphic god and avenger of sacrilege, and 
making his soldiers wear crowns of laurel. One 
battle, in which the Phocians were defeated and 
Onomarchus himself was slain, gave Philip the as¬ 
cendancy in Thessaly. He established at Pherae 
what he wished the Greeks to consider a free go¬ 
vernment, but he took and garrisoned Magnesia, 
and then advanced southward to Thermopylae. 
The pass, however, he found guarded by a strong 
Athenian force, and he was compelled, or at least 
thought it expedient to retire, a step by which in¬ 
deed he had nothing to lose and much to gain, since 
the Greek states were unconsciously playing into his 
hands by a war in which they were weakening 
one another, and he had other plans to prosecute in 
the North. But while he withdrew his army from 
Greece, he took care that the Athenians should 
suffer annoyance from his fleet. With this Lemnos 
and Imbros were attacked, and some of the inha¬ 
bitants were carried off as prisoners, several Athe¬ 
nian ships with valuable cargoes were taken near 
Geraestus, and the Paralua was captured in the bay 
of Marathon. These events are mentioned by 
Demosthenes, in his first Philippic (p. 49, ad fin.), 
delivered in b. c. 352, but are referred to the period 
immediately following the fall of Olynthus, b. c, 
347, by those who consider the latter portion of 
the speech in question as a distinct oration of later 
date [Demosthenes]. It was to the affairs of 
Thrace that Philip now directed his operations. As 
the ally of Amadocus against Cersobleptes (Theo- 
porap. ap, Harpocr, s. v. ’A pdtioKos), he marched 
into the country, established his ascendancy there, 
and brought away one of the sons of the Thracian 
king as a hostage [see Vol. I.p. 674], Meanwhile, 
his movements in Thessaly had opened the eyes of 
Demosthenes to the real danger of Athens and 
Greece, and his first Philippic (delivered, as we 
have remarked, about this time) was his earliest 
attempt to rouse his countrymen to energetic efforts 
against their enemy. But the half-century, which 
had elapsed since the Peloponnesian war, had 
worked a aad change in the Athenians, and energy 
was no longer their characteristic. Reports of 
Philip’s illness and death in Thrace amused and 
soothed the people, and furnished them with a wel¬ 
come excuse for inaction ; and, though the intelli¬ 
gence of hiB having attacked Heraeum on the Pro¬ 
pontis excited their alarm and a momentary show 
of vigour, still nothing effectual was done, and 
throughout the greater part of b. c. 351 feebleness 
and irresolution prevailed. At some period in the 
course of the two following years Philip would 
seem to have interposed in the affairs of Epeirus, 
dethroning Arymbas (if we may depend on the 
statement of Justin, which is in some measure 
borne out by Demosthenes), and transferring the 
crown to Alexander, the brother of Olympias (Just, 
vii. 6, viii. 6 ; Dem. Olynth, i.p. 13; comp. Diod, 
xvi. 72 ; Wess. ad he,). About the same time 
also he showed at least one symptom of his designs 
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against the Persian king, by receiving and shelter¬ 
ing the rebels, Artabazus and Memnon. In b. c. 
349 he commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian 
cities. Olynthus, in alarm, applied to Athens for 
aid, and Demosthenes, in his three Olynthiac 
orations, roused the people to efforts against the 
common enemy, not very vigorous at first and fruit¬ 
less in the end. But it was not from Athens only 
that Philip might expect opposition. The Thessa¬ 
lians had for some time been murmuring at his re¬ 
tention of Pagasae and Magnesia, and his diversion 
to his own purposes of the revenues of the country 
arising from harbour and market dues. These 
complaints he had hitherto endeavoured to still by 
assurances and promises ; but just at this crisis the 
recovery of Pherae by Peitholaus gave him an op¬ 
portunity of marching again into Thessaly. He ex¬ 
pelled the tyrant, and the discontent among his 
allies was calmed or silenced by the appearance of 
the necessity for his interference, and their expe¬ 
rience of its efficacy. Returning to the north, he 
prosecuted the Olynthian war. Town after town 
fell before him f for in all of them there were traitors, 
and his course was marked by wholesale bribery. 
In B. c. 348 he laid siege to Olynthus itself, and, 
having taken it in the following year through the 
treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates, he razed 
it to the ground and sold the inhabitants for slaves. 
The conquest made him master of the threefold 
peninsula of Pallene, Sithonia, and Acta, and he 
celebrated his triumph at Dium with a magnificent 
festival and games. [Lasthknes ; Archelaus.] 
After the fall of Olynthus the Athenians had 
every reason to expect the utmost hostility from 
Philip, and they endeavoured, therefore, to bring 
about a coalition of Greek states against him. The 
attempt issued in failure ; but the course of events 
in Greece, and in particular the turn which affairs 
in Phocis had taken, and the symptoms which 
Athens had given of a conciliatory policy towards 
Thebes, seemed to Philip to point to such a league 
as by no means improbable ; and he took care ac¬ 
cordingly that the Athenians should become aware 
of his willingness to make peace. This disposition 
on his part was more than they had ventured to 
hope for, and, on the motion of Philocrates, ten am¬ 
bassadors were appointed to treat with him, Aes¬ 
chines and Demosthenes being among the number. 
Philip received the embassy at Pella, and both 
then and in the subsequent negotiations employed 
effectually his usual craft. Thus, while he seems 
to have been explicit in requiring the surrender of 
the Athenian claim to Amphipolis and the recog¬ 
nition of the independence of Cardia, he kept the 
envoys in the dark as to his intentions with regard 
to the Thebans and Phocians,—a point of the 
highest interest to Athens, which still cast a jealous 
eye upon Thebes and her influence in Boeotia. 
Nor were his purposes with respect to these matters 
revealed even when the terms of peace and alliance 
with him were settled at Athens, as the Phocians 
were neither included in the treaty nor expressly 
shut out from it. The same course was adopted 
with reference to Cersobleptes, king of Thrace, and 
the town of Halus in Thessaly, which, acting on 
behalf of thePharsalians, Philip had sent Parmenion 
to besiege. As for Thrace,—since the dominions 
of Cersobleptes formed a barrier between Mace¬ 
donia and the Athenian possessions in the Cherso- 
nesus,—it was of the greatest importance to Philip 
to establish his power there before the final ratifi- 
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cation of the treaty, in which the Athenians might 
have insisted on a guarantee for its safety. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the second embassy, consisting probably 
of the same members as the former one, arrived in 
Macedonia to receive the king's oath to the com¬ 
pact of alliance, they found that he was absent in 
Thrace, nor did he return to give them an audience 
till he had entirely conquered Cersobleptes. Even 
then he delayed taking the oath, unwilling clearly 
that the Athenian ambassadors should return home 
before he was quite prepared for the invasion of 
Phocis. Having induced them to accompany him 
on his march into Thessaly, he at length swore to 
the treaty at Pherae, and now expressly excluded 
the Phocians from it. Deserted by Phalaecus, who 
had made conditions for himself and his mercenaries, 
the Phocians offered no resistance to Philip. Their 
cities were destroyed, and their place in the Am* 
phictyonic council was made over to the king of 
Macedonia, who was appointed also, jointly with 
the Thebans and Thessalians, to the presidency 
of the Pythian games. Ruling as he did over a 
barbaric nation, such a recognition of his Hellenic 
character was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an invasion of the Persian 
empire in the name of Greece, united under him in 
a great national confederacy. That his own am¬ 
bition should point to this was natural enough ; but 
the “ Philip * of Isocrates, which was composed at 
this period, and which urged the king to the enter¬ 
prise in question, is perhaps one of the most striking 
instances of the blindness of an amiable visionary. 
The delusion of the rhetorician was at any rate not 
shared by his fellow-citizens. The Athenians, in¬ 
dignant at having been out-witted and at the dis¬ 
appointment of their hopes from the treaty, showed 
their resentment by omitting to send their ordinary 
deputation to the Pythian games, at which Philip 
presided, and were disposed to withhold their re¬ 
cognition of him as a member of the Amphictyonic 
league. They were dissuaded, however, by De¬ 
mosthenes, in his oration “on the Peace” (b. c. 
346), from an exhibition of anger so perilous at 
once and impotent 

Philip now began to spread his snares for the 
establishment of his influence in the Peloponnesus, 
by holding himself out to the Messenians, Mega- 
lopolitans, and Argives, as their protector against 
Sparta. To counteract these attempts, and to 
awaken the states in question to the true view of 
Philip's character and designs, Demosthenes went 
into the Peloponnesus at the head of an embassy ; 
but his eloquence and representations met with no 
success, and Philip sent ambassadors to Atheni^p 
complain of the step which had been taken against 
him and of the accusations with which he had been 
assailed. These circumstances (b. c. 344) gave oc¬ 
casion to the second Philippic of Demosthenes, but, 
though the jealousy of the Athenians was fully 
roused, and the answer which they returned to Philip 
does not appear to have thoroughly satisfied him, 
still no infringement of the peace took place. 

The same year (344) was marked also by a suc¬ 
cessful expedition of Philip into Illyria, and by hie 
expulsion for the third time of the party of the 
tyrants from Pherae, a circumstance which fur¬ 
nished him with an excuse and an opportunity for 
reducing the whole of Thessaly to a more thorough 
dependence on himself (Diod* xvi. 69 ; Dem in 
Phil, Ep, p. 153 ; PseudoDem. de Hal, p. 84). 
It appears to have been in B. c. 343 that he made 
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an ineffectual attempt to gain an ascendancy in Me- 
gara, through the traitors Ptoeodorus and Perilaus 
(Dem. de Cor . pp. 242, 324, de Fals. Leg. p. 435 ; 
Plut. Phoc. 15); and in the same year he marched 
into Epeirus, and compelled three refractory towns 
in the Cassopian district,—Pandosia, Bucheta, and 
Elateia,—to submit themselves to his brother-in- 
law Alexander (Pseudo-Dem. de Hal. p. 84). 
From this quarter he meditated an attack on Am- 
bracia and Acamania, the success of which would 
have enabled him to effect an union with the Aeto- 
lians, whose favour he had secured by a promise of 
taking Naupactus for them from the Achaeans, 
and so to open a way for himself into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. But the Athenians, roused to activity by 
Demosthenes, sent ambassadors to the Pelopon¬ 
nesians and Acamanians, and succeeded in forming 
a strong league against Philip, who was obliged in 
consequence to abandon his design. (Dem. Phil, 
iii. pp. 120,129 ; Aesch. c. Ctes. pp. 65, 67.) 

It was now becoming more and more evident 
that actual war between the parties could not be 
much longer avoided, and the negotiations conse¬ 
quent on Philip’s offer to modify the terms of the 
treaty of 346 served only to show the elements of 
discord which were smouldering. The matters in 
dispute related mainly : 1. to the island of Halon- 
nesus, which the Athenians regarded as their own, 
and which Philip had seized after expelling from it 
a band of pirates ; 2. to the required restitution 
by Philip of the property of those Athenians who 
were residing at Potidaea at the time of its capture 
by him in 356 ; 3. to Amphipolis ; 4. to the 
Thracian cities which Philip had taken after the 
peace of 346 had been ratified at Athens ; 5. to 
the support given by him to the Cardians in their 
quarrel about their boundaries with the Athenian 
settlers in the Chersonesus [Diopeithes] ; and of 
these questions not one was satisfactorily adjusted, 
as we may see from the speech (irepl 'A Kowfoov) 
which was delivered in answer to a letter from 
Philip to the Athenians on the subject of their 
complaints. Early in b.c. 342 Philip marched into 
Thrace against Teres and Cersobleptes, and esta¬ 
blished colonies in the conquered territory. Hosti¬ 
lities ensued between the Macedonians and Dio¬ 
peithes, the Athenian commander in the Cherso¬ 
nesus, and the remonstrance sent to Athens by 
Philip called forth the speech of Demosthenes (irepl 
X^opa}<rou), in which the conduct of Diopeithes 
was defended, as also the third Philippic, in conse¬ 
quence of which the Athenians appear to have en¬ 
tered into a successful negotiation with the Persian 
king for an alliance against Macedonia (Phil. Ep. 
ad Ath. ap. Dem. p. 160 ; Diod. xvi. 75 ; Paus. i. 
29 ; Arr, Anab. ii. 14). The operations in Euboea 
in b.c. 342 and 341 [Calliar ; Cleitarchus ; 
Parmenion ; Phocion], as well as the attack of 
Callias, sanctioned by Athens, against the towns on 
the bay of .Pagasae, brought matters nearer to a 
crisis, and Philip sent to the Athenians a letter, 
yet extant, defending his own conduct and arraign¬ 
ing theirs. But the siege of Perinthus and By¬ 
zantium, in which he was engaged, had increased 
the feelings of alarm and anger at Athens, and a 
decree was passed, on the motion of Demosthenes, 
for succouring the endangered cities. Chares, to 
whom the armament was at first entrusted, effected 
nothing, or rather worse than nothing; but Phocion, 
who superseded him, compelled Philip to raise the 
siege ot both the towns (b, c. 339). (With respect 
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to Selymbria, see Newman, in the Classical Museum, 
vol. i. pp. 153, 154.) 

This gleam, however, of Athenian prosperity 
was destined to be as short as it was glorious. 
Philip, baffled in Thrace, carried his arras against 
Atheas, a Scythian prince, from whom lie had re¬ 
ceived insult and injury. The campaign was a 
successful one ; but on his return from the Danube 
his march was opposed by the Triballi, and in a 
battle which he fought with them he received a 
severe wound. This expedition he would seem to 
have undertaken partly in the hope of deluding the 
Greeks into the belief that Grecian politics occupied 
his attention less than heretofore ; and meanwhile 
Aeschines and his party were blindly or treache¬ 
rously promoting his designs against the liberties 
of their country. For the way in which they did 
so, and for the events which ensued down to the 
fatal battle of Chaeroneia, in b. c. 338, the reader is 
referred to the article Demosthenes. 

The effect of this last decisive victory was to 
lay Greece at the feet of Philip ; and, if we may 
believe the several statements of Theopompus, Dio¬ 
dorus, and Plutarch, he gave vent to his exultation 
in a most unseemly manner, and celebrated his 
triumph with drunken orgies, reeling forth from the 
banquet to visit the field of battle, and singing de¬ 
risively the commencement of the decrees of De¬ 
mosthenes, falling as it does into a comic Iambic 
verse,— 

ArjpocrOtyrjs Artpoodivovs Uaiayitds rd8’ flirty. 

(Theopomp. ap. Ath. x. p. 435 ; Diod. xvi. 87 ; 
Plut. Dem. 20.) Yet he extended to the Athe¬ 
nians treatment far more favourable than they 
could have hoped to have received from him. Their 
citizens who had been taken prisoners were sent 
home without ransom, due funeral rites were paid 
to their dead, whose bones Philip commissioned 
Antipater to bear to Athens ; their constitution 
was left untouched ; and their territory was even 
increased by the restoration of Oropus, which was 
taken from the Thebans. On Thebes the con¬ 
queror’s vengeance fell more heavily. Besides the 
loss of Oropus, he deprived her of her supremacy 
in Boeotia, placed her government in the hands of 
a faction devoted to his interests, and garrisoned 
the Cadmeia with Macedonian troops. The weak¬ 
ness to which he thus reduced her made it safe for 
him to deal leniently with Athens, a course to 
which he would be inclined by his predilection for 
a city so rich in science and art and literature, no 
less than by the wish of increasing his popularity 
and his character for moderation throughout Greece. 
And now he seemed to have indeed within his 
reach the accomplishment of the great object of his 
ambition, the invasion and conquest of the Persian 
empire. In a congress held at Corinth, which was 
attended, according to his invitation, by deputies 
from every Grecian state with the exception of 
Sparta, war with Persia was determined on, and 
the king of Macedonia was appointed to command 
the forces of the national confederacy. He then 
advanced into the Peloponnesus, where he invaded 
and ravaged Laconia, and compelled the Lacedae¬ 
monians to surrender a portion of their territory to 
Argos, Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messenia; and, 
having thus weakened and humbled Sparta and 
established his power through the whole of Greece^ 
he returned home in the latter end of b. c. 338. 

In the following year his marriage with Cleo- 
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patra, the daughter of Attalus, one of his generals 
[Cleopatra, No. 1 ], led to the most serious dis¬ 
turbances in Iris family. Olympias and Alexander 
withdrew in great indignation from Macedonia, the 
young prince taking refuge in Illyria, which seems 
in consequence to have been involved in war with 
Philip, while Olympias fled to Epeirus and incited 
her brother Alexander to take vengeance on her 
husband. But this danger Philip averted by pro¬ 
mising his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to his 
brother-in-law [Cleopatra, No. 2], and Olympias 
and her son returned home, still however masking 
resentment under a show of reconciliation. The 
breach between Philip and Alexander appears to 
have been further widened by the suspicion which 
the latter entertained that his father meant to 
exclude him from the succession. This feeling was 
strengthened in Alexander’s mind by the proposed 
marriage of his half-brother Arrhidaeus with the 
daughter of Pixodarus, the Carian satrap, to whom 
accordingly he sent to negotiate for the hand of the 
lady for himself. Philip discovered the intrigue, 
and, being highly exasperated, punished those who 
had been the chief instruments of it with imprison¬ 
ment and exile. Meanwhile, his preparations for 
his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and early 
in B. c. 33G he sent forces into Asia, under Par- 
menion, Arayntas, and Attalus, to draw over the 
Greek cities to his cause. But the great enterprise 
was reserved for a higher genius and a more vigor¬ 
ous hand. In the summer of the last-mentioned 
year Philip held a grand festival at Aegae, to so¬ 
lemnise the nuptials of his daughter with Alex¬ 
ander of Epeirus. It was attended by deputies 
from the chief states of Greece, bringing golden 
crowns as presents to the Macedonian king, while 
from the Athenians there came also a decree, de¬ 
claring that any conspirator against Philip who 
might flee for refuge to Athens, should be delivered 
up. The solemnities of the second day of the fes¬ 
tival commenced with a splendid procession, in 
which an image of Philip was presumptuously 
borne along amongst those of the twelve Olympian 
gods. He himself advanced in a white robe be¬ 
tween his son and the bridegroom, having given 
orders to his guards to keep at a distance from him, 
as* he had sufficient protection in the goodwill of 
the whole of Greece. As he drew near to the 
theatre, a youth of noble blood, named Pausanias, 
rushed forward and plunged into his side with fatal 
effect a Celtic sword, which he had hidden under 
his dress. The assassin was immediately pursued 
and slain by some of the royal guards. His motive 
for the deed is stated by Aristotle ( Polit . v. 10, ed. 
Bekk.) to have been private resentment against 
Philip, to whom he had complained in vain of a 
gross outrage offered to him by Attalus. Olympias 
and Alexander, however, were suspected of being 
implicated in the plot, and the suspicion seems only 
too well-grounded as for as Olympias is concerned. 
The murder, it is said, had been preceded by omens 
and warnings. Philip had consulted the Delphic 
oracle about his projected expedition to Asia, and 
had received the ambiguous answer,— 

Eoreirrat nlv 6 ravpos, $x €l T^\oy, $<rriv 6 &v<rwv. 

Again, the oracle of Trophonius had desired him 
to beware of a chariot, in consequence of which he 
never entered one ; hut the sword with which Pau¬ 
sanias slew him had the figure of a chariot carved 
in ivory on its hilt. Lastly, at the banquet which 
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closed the first day’s festivities at Aegae, the tra¬ 
gedian Neoptolemus recited, at Philip’s desire, a 
piece of lyrical poetry, which was intended to 
apply to the approaching downfal of the Persian 
king, and spoke of the vanity of human prosperity 
and of far-reaching hopes cut short by death. (Diod. 
xvi. 91, 92 ; Ael. V,H, iii. 45 ; Cic. de Fat, 8 ; 
Paus. viii. 7.) 

Philip died in the forty-seventh year of his age 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign, leaving for his 
son a great work indeed to do, but also a grefl help 
for its accomplishment in the condition of Greece 
and of Macedonia ; Greece so far subject as to be 
incapable of impeding his enterprise,—Macedonia 
with an organized army and a military discipline 
unknown before, and with a body of nobles bound 
closely to the throne, chiefly through the plan in¬ 
troduced or extended by Philip, of gathering round 
the king the sons of the great families, and pro¬ 
viding for their education at court, while he em¬ 
ployed them in attendance on his person, like the 
p.iges in the feudal times. (Ael. V . H, xiv. 49 ; 
Arr. Anab. iv. 13 ; Curt. viii. 6, 8 ; Val Max. iii. 
3, ext. 1.) 

Philip had a great number of wives and concu¬ 
bines. Besides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may 
mention, 1. his first wife Audata, an Illyrian prin¬ 
cess, and the mother of Cynane ; 2. Phila, sister of 
Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Elymiotis ; 
3. Nicesipolis of Pherae, the mother of Thessalo- 
nica ; 4. Philinna of Larissa, the mother of Arrhi- 
daeus ; 5. Meda, daughter of Cithelas, king of 
Thrace ; 6. Arsinoe, the mother of Ptolemy I., 
king of Egypt, with whom she was pregnant when 
she married Lagus. To these numerous connections 
temperament as well as policy seems to have in¬ 
clined him. He was strongly addicted, indeed, to 
sensual enjoyment of every kind, with which (not 
unlike Louis XI. of France, in some of the lighter 
parts of his character) he combined a turn for 
humour, not always over nice, and a sort of easy, 
genial good-nature, which, as it costs nothing and 
calls for no sacrifice, is often found in connection 
with the propensity to self-indulgence. Yet his 
passions, however strong, were always kept in sub¬ 
jection to his interests and ambitious views, and, 
in the words of bishop Thirlwall, “ it was some¬ 
thing great, that one who enjoyed the pleasures of 
animal existence so keenly, should have encountered 
so much toil and danger for glory and empire” 
(Greece , vol. vi. p. 86). He was fond of science 
and literature, in the patronage of which he appears 
to have been liberal; and his appreciation of great 
minds is shown, if not by his presumed intimacy 
with Plato, at any rate by his undoubted connection 
with Aristotle. His own physical and mental 
qualifications for the station wnich he filled and the 
career of conquest which he followed, were of the 
highest order a robust frame and a noble and 
commanding presence ; M ready eloquence, to which 
art only applied the cultivation requisite to satisfy 
the fastidious demands of a rhetorical age ; quick¬ 
ness of observation, acuteness of discernment, pre¬ 
sence of mind, fertility of invention, and dexterity 
in the management of men and things*’ (Thirlwall, 
vol. v. p. 169). In the pursuit of his political 
objectB he was, as we have seen, unscrupulous, and 
ever ready to resort to duplicity and corruption. 
Yet, when we consider the humanity and generous 
clemency which have gained for him from Cicero 
(de Off, i. 26) the praise of having been w always 
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great,” and which he seems to have practised quite 
as much from choice as from policy, we may well 
admit that he does not appear to disadvantage, even 
morally speaking, by the side of his fellow-con¬ 
querors of mankind, (Demosth. Otynth., Phil., de 
/Vs. Leg., de Cor., de Chers., de Pac.; Aesch. de 
Fals. Leg., c. Cies.; Isocr. Phil., Ep. ad Phil.; 
Diod. xvi.; Just. vii.—ix.; Plut. Demosth ., Phoc., 
Alex., Reg. et Imp. Apoph.; Ath. xi. p. 476, xiii. 
p. 552, xiv. p. 614 ; Strab. vii. pp. 307, 320, 323, 

viii. pp. 361, 374, ix.p. 437 ; Ael. V. H. iv. 19, 
vi. 1, viii. 12, 15, xii. 53, 54, xiii. 7 1 11 ; Gell. ix. 

Cic. de Off. ii. 14, 15, Titsc. Quaest. v. 14, ad 
Alt. i. 16; Polyb. ii. 48, iii. 6, v. 10, viii. 11 —13, 

ix. 28, &c. xvii. 14 ; Leland, Life of Philip; 

Winiewski, Comm. Hist, et Chronol. in Dem. Oral, 
de Cor.; Drumann, Geseh. des Verfalls der Griech- 
ischen Staaten; Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. vol. ii. Eng. 
transl.; Weiske, de Hyperb. Errorum in Hist. 
Phil. Genitrice ; Thirl wall's History of Greece, 
vol. v. vi.) [E. E.J 



COIN OP PHILIPPUS II., KINO OF MACEDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS III. ($l\nnros), king of Mace¬ 
donia. The name of Philip was bestowed by the 
Macedonian anny upon Arrhidaeus, the bastard 
son of Philip II., when he was raised to the throne 
after the death of Alexander III., and is the only 
appellation whieh appears upon his coins. He 
returned to Macedonia, where he and his wife 
Eurydice were put to death by order of Olympias, 
b.c. 317. For his life and reign, see Arrhi- 
DAEU8. [E. H. B-l 



COIN OF PHILIPPUS IIL KING OF MACEDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS IV. (*t*«riros), king of Mace¬ 
donia, was the eldest son of Cassander, whom he 
succeeded on the throne, B. c. 297, or, according to 
Clinton, early in 296. The exact period of his 
reign is uncertain, but it appears to have lasted 
only a few months, when he was carried off by a 
consumptive disorder, B. c. 296. No events are 
recorded to us of this short interval; but it appears 
that he maintained the friendly relations with 
Athens which had been established by his father, 
and he was probably advancing into Greece to 
support his partisans in that country, when his 
death took place at Elateia in Phocis. (Paus. ix. 
7. § 3 ; Justin, xv. 4, xvi. I j Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
Arm. p. 155; Dexipp. ap Syncell. p. 504, ed. 
Bonn; Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. pp. 565, 566 ; 
Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. pp. 180, 236.) [E. II. B.J 
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COIN OF PHILIPPUS IV. KING OF MACEDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS V. (♦fAiinror), king of Mace¬ 
donia, son of Demetrius II., was one of the ablest 
and most eminent of the Macedonian monarchs. 
It appears that he was bom in the year b. c. 237, 
and he wa9 thus only eight years old at the death of 
his father Demetrius. The sovereign power was con¬ 
sequently assumed by his uncle Antigonus Doson, 
who, though he certainly ruled as king rather than 
merely as guardian of his nephew, was faithful to 
the interests of Philip, whom he regarded as his 
natural successor, and to whom he transferred the 
sovereignty at his death, in b. c. 220, to the ex¬ 
clusion of his own children. (Polyb. ii. 45, 70, 
iv. 2 ; PauB. viii. 8. § 9; Justin, xxviii. 4; Porphyr. 
ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 158.) He was careful however to 
appoint friends of his own to all the more important 
offices of the state ; one of whom, Apelles, bore the 
title of guardian of the young king (Polyb. iv. 87), 
though the latter seems to have in fact assumed tho 
administration of atfairB into his own hands from 
the very beginning of his reign. The prudent and 
vigorous administration of Antigonus had greatly 
strengthened the Macedonian empire ; but the youth 
of Philip, who was only seventeen years old at the 
time of his accession (Polyb. iv. 5; Justin makes 
him only fourteen), was regarded with contempt by 
his enemies, and the Aetolians seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to commit acts of aggression and hostility in 
the Peloponnese. Aratus and the Achaeans imme¬ 
diately applied to the young king for assistance ; 
but Philip, though not unmindful of his allies, was 
at first unwilling to engage in open war with the 
Aetolians on account of what he regarded as mere 
plundering expeditions. Soon, however, the defeat 
of the Achaeans at Caphyae, and the daring out¬ 
rage of the Aetolians in seizing and burning Cy- 
naetha, aroused him to the necessity of immediate 
action, and he proceeded in person to Corinth at the 
head of a considerable force. He arrived too late 
to act against the Aetolians, who had already 
quitted the Peloponnese, but by advancing to 
Tegea he succeeded in overawing the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, who were secretly disposed to favour the 
Aetolians, and for a time prevented them from 
quitting the cause of their allies. He next pre¬ 
sided at a general assembly of the Achaeans and 
other allied states at Corinth, at which war was 
declared against the Aetolians by the common 
consent of all present, including besides Philip 
himself and the Achaeans, the Boeotians, Phocians, 
Epeirots, Acarnanians, and Messenians. Few of 
these, however, were either disposed or ready to 
take an active part in immediate hostilities, while 
the Lacedaemonians and Eleans openly espoused 
the cause of the Aetolians. It was evident there¬ 
fore that the chief burden of the war would de¬ 
volve upon Philip and the Achaeans, and the young 
king returned to Macedonia to prepare for the con¬ 
test. (Polyb. iv. 5,9,16,19,22—29,31—36; Plat. 
Aral. 47). His first care was to fortify his own 
frontiers against the neighbouring barbarians, and 

t 4 
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he was able to conclude a treaty with Scerdilaidas, 
king of Illyria, who undertook to assail the Aeto- 
lians by sea. Early in the ensuing spring (b.c. 
219) Philip entered Epeirus with an army of 15,000 
foot and 800 horse, and was quickly joined by the 
whole forces of the Epeirots and Acamanians ; but 
his successes were limited to the reduction of some 
forts and towns on the frontiers of Aetolia and 
Acamania, and to the ravage of the adjoining 
country, when he was recalled to Macedonia by 
the news of an invasion of the Dardanians. The 
barbarians, indeed, retired on hearing of his return, 
but Philip spent the remainder of the summer and 
autumn in Thessaly, and it was not until the 
winter had already set in, and his Achaean allies 
had begun to despair of his arrival, that he sud¬ 
denly presented himself at Corinth at the head of 
a small but select army. This unexpected ma¬ 
noeuvre was completely successful; he surprised 
and totally defeated a force of Aetolian and Eleian 
troops under Euripidas, and following up his ad¬ 
vantage, took the strong fortress of Psophis by a 
sudden assault, laid waste without opposition the 
rich plains of Elis, and then advancing into Tri- 
phylia, made himself master of the whole of that 
region, though abounding in strongholds, within 
six days. After this brilliant campaign, he took 
up his quarters at Argos for the remainder of the 
winter. (Polyb. iv. 37, 57, 61—82.) 

The ensuing spring (b.c. 218) he first turned 
his attention to the reduction of the important 
island of Cephallenia, but failed in an attack on 
the city of Palae in consequence of the treachery 
and misconduct of one of his own officers, Leontius, 
who purposely prevented the troops under his 
command from carrying the breach by assault. 
Hereupon Philip abandoned the enterprise ; but 
landing suddenly at the head of the Ainbracian 
gulf, he penetrated unexpectedly into the heart of 
Aetolia, where he surprised the capital city of 
Thermus, in which all the wealth and treasures of 
the Aetolian leaders were deposited. The whole 
of these fell into the hands of the king, and were 
either carried off or destroyed, together with a 
vast quantity of arms and armour ; but not content 
with this, Philip set fire to the sacred buildings, 
and destroyed all the 6tatues and other works of 
art with which they were adorned. The Aetolians 
in vain attacked his army on his retreat, and he 
succeeded in carrying off the spoils in safety to his 
fleet. (Polyb. v. 2—9,13, 14.) Having by this 
Budden blow struck terror into the Aetolians them¬ 
selves, he next turned his arms against their Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies, and returning in all haste to Corinth, 
assembled the Achaean forces, and invaded Laconia 
before the Spartans had heard of his having quitted 
Aetolia. Descending the valley of the Eurotas he 
passed close to Sparta itself, laid waste the whole 
country as far as Taenarus and Malea, and on his 
return totally defeated the forces with which Ly- 
curgus had occupied the heights near Sparta, in 
order to intercept his retreat, (Id. v. 17—24.) 
Au attempt was now made by the Chians and 
Rhodians to effect a peace by their mediation; but 
though Philip consented to a truce for the purpose 
of carrying on the negotiations, these proved abor¬ 
tive, and the war was still continued. The opera¬ 
tions of the next year (b. c. 217) were less brilliant, 
but fortune still favoured the arms of Philip and 
his allies; the king, who had returned to Mace¬ 
donia, took the important fortress of Bylazora, in 
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Paeonia, which was well calculated to check the 
inroads of the Dardanians, and afterwards invaded 
Thessaly, where he reduced the Phthiotic Thebes. 
The Achaean?, on tbeir side, had raised large 
forces, and carried on the war with much success 
in the Peloponnese. Meanwhile, events of far 
greater importance had been passing in Italy, and 
the news of the battle of Thrasymene, which reached 
Philip while he was celebrating the Nemean games 
at Argos, determined him to listen to the overtures 
for peace which had been renewed by the neutral 
powers, the Chians, Rhodians, and Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt A treaty was soon brought about, by 
which it was agreed that both parties should re¬ 
tain what they then possessed; and thus ended, 
after a duration of three years, the contest com¬ 
monly known as the Social War. (Polyb. v. 24, 
29, 30, 97—105.) 

During the course of these events it is certain 
that the character of Philip appears in the most fa¬ 
vourable light. Throughout the military operations 
he displayed uncommon abilities. His daring and 
rapid movements disconcerted all the plans of his 
enemies ; and the boldness of his conceptions was 
accompanied with a vigour and skill in the execu¬ 
tion of them, which might have done credit to the 
oldest and most practised general. But his military 
talents were accompanied with merits of a still 
higher order. His policy inclined always to the 
side of clemency and moderation, and he had esta¬ 
blished a well-earned popularity throughout Greece, 
by repeated proofs of generosity and good faith. 
So high, indeed, was his character in these respects, 
that all the cities of Crete are said to have volunta¬ 
rily united in placing themselves under his protection 
and patronage (Polyb. vii. 12 ; Plut. A rat. 48). 
Unfortunately these favourable dispositions wero 
not destined to last long ; and the change that 
subsequently came over his character appears to 
have commenced almost immediately after the close 
of the Social War. It is scarcely probable, as sug¬ 
gested by Plutarch, that his naturally evil disposition 
had been hitherto restrained by fear, and that he 
now first began to show himself in his true colours; 
Polybius more plausibly ascribes the change in his 
character to the influence of evil counsellors ; 
though these very probably did no more than ac¬ 
celerate the natural effects too often produced by 
the intoxication of success and the possession of 
arbitrary power at an early age. It is certain at 
least that the evil counsellors were not wanting. 
Apelles and the other officers to whom the chief 
posts in the administration had been confided by 
Antigonus Doson, had hoped to hold the uncon¬ 
trolled direction of affairs, under the reign of the 
young king, and could ill brook to see their power 
supplanted by the growing influence of Aratus, 
who at this period chiefly swayed the counsels of 
Philip. Having failed in repeated attempts to un¬ 
dermine the power of the Achaean leader, by 
calumnies and intrigues, they went so far as to 
engage in the most treasonable schemes for frus¬ 
trating all the designs of Philip himself, and 
thwarting the success of Ms military enterprizes. 
Their machinations were at length discovered, 
and Apelles himself, together with Leontius and 
Megaleas, the partners of Ms guilt, were severally 
put to death. (Polyb. iv. 76, 82—87, v. 2, 4, 14 
—16, 25—28 ; Plut. Arat. 48.) 

But the removal of these adversaries was far 
from giving to Aratus the increased power and in- 
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fluence which might haye been anticipated. A 
more dangerous rival had already made his appear¬ 
ance in Demetrius of Pharos, who, after his expul¬ 
sion from his own dominions hy the Romans [De¬ 
metrius, p. 966, a.], had taken refuge at the court 
of Philip, and soon acquired unbounded influence 
over the mind of the young king. It was the Pha- 
rian exile who first gave a new turn to the foreign 
policy of Philip, by directing his attention to the 
state of affairs beyond the Ionian sea ; and per¬ 
suaded him to conclude peace with the Aetolians, 
in order to watch the contest which was going on 
in Italy. (Polyb. iv. 66, v. 12, 101, 105 ; Justin., 
xxix. 2, 3). The ambition of the young king was 
flattered by the prospect thus held out to him, but 
he did not deem the tifhe yet come openly to take 
part in the contest, and in the meanwhile his at¬ 
tention was turned to the side of Illyria. Scer- 
dilaidas, king of that country, had abandoned the 
alliance of the Macedonian monarch, by whom he 
deemed himself aggrieved ; and had taken advan¬ 
tage of Philip’s absence in Greece to occupy some 
towns and fortresses on the frontiers of the two 
countries. The recovery of these occupied Philip 
during the remainder of the summer of 217, and the 
winter was spent principally in the preparation and 
equipment of a fleet with which he designed to 
attack the coasts of Illyria. But scarcely had he en¬ 
tered the Adriatic in the following summer (b. c. 
216), when the rumour that a Homan fleet was 
coming to the assistance of Scerdilai'das inspired him 
with such alarm that he made a hasty retreat to 
Cephallenia, and afterwards withdrew to Macedonia, 
without attempting anything farther (Polyb. v. 108 
—110). But the news of the great disaster sus¬ 
tained by the Roman arms at Cannae soon after 
decided Philip openly to espouse the cause of Car¬ 
thage, and he despatched Xenophanes to Italy to 
conclude a treaty of alliance with Hannibal. Unfor¬ 
tunately the ambassador, after having successfully 
accomplished his mission, on his return fell into the 
hands of the Romans, who thus became aware of the 
projects of Philip, and immediately stationed a fleet 
at Brundusium, to prevent him from crossing into 
Italy ; while the king himself, on the contrary, re¬ 
mained for a long time in ignorance of the result of 
his negotiations, and it was not till late in the fol¬ 
lowing year (b. c. 215) that he sent a second 
embassy, and a treaty of alliance was defini¬ 
tively concluded between him and the Cartha¬ 
ginian general. (Liv. xxiii. 33, 34, 38, 39 ; 
Polyb. iii. 2, vii, 9; Appian, Mac, 1; Justin, xxix. 
4 -> 

Whether Philip really meditated at this time 
the invasion of Italy, or was merely desirous of 
establishing his power over all the countries east 
of the Adriatic, it is certain that his proceedings 
were marked by an unaccountable degree of hesita¬ 
tion and delay. He suffered the remainder of the 
season of 215 to pass away without any active mea¬ 
sures, and though in the following year (b. c. 214), 
he at length appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, 
with which he took the town of Oricus, and laid 
siege to the important city of Apollonia, his arms 
were soon paralysed by the arrival of a small Ro¬ 
man force under M. Laevinus, and he was not 
only compelled to raise the siege of Apollonia, but 
destroyed his own ships to prevent their felling 
into the hands of the enemy, and effected his retreat 
to Macedonia by land. (Liv. xxiv. 40.) The fol¬ 
lowing year (213), he was more successful, having 
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made himself master of the strong fortress of Liseus, 
the capture of which was followed by the submis¬ 
sion of great part of Illyria (Polyb. viii. 15): but 
this decisive blow was not followed up ; and the 
apparent inaction of the king during the two fol¬ 
lowing years is the more remarkable, because the 
occupation of Tarentum by Hannibal would have 
seemed likely, at this juncture, to facilitate his 
communications with Italy. 

Meanwhile, the proceedings of Philip in Greece 
were but too well calculated to alienate all the 
favourable dispositions previously entertained to¬ 
wards him. In b. a 215, he had interposed in 
the affairs of Messenia, in a manner that led to a 
fearful massacre of the oligarchical party in that 
state: the reproaches of Aratus on this occasion 
were bitter and vehement, and from henceforth all 
friendship was at an end between them. Philip 
was, however, still so far swayed by his influence 
as to refrain at that time from the design of seizing 
by treachery on the fortress of Ithome: but after 
his return from his unsuccessful expedition to Il¬ 
lyria (b. c. 214) he returned to this project, and 
sent Demetrius of Pharos to carry it into execu¬ 
tion. The latter was killed in the attempt; but 
his death produced no change in the counsels of 
Philip, who now invaded Messenia himself, and 
laid waste the open country with fire and sword. 
Meanwhile, the breach between him and Aratus had 
become daily more complete, and was still farther 
widened by the discovery that the king was car¬ 
rying on a criminal intercourse with the wife of 
the younger Aratus. At length the king was 
induced to listen to the insidious proposal of Tau- 
rion, and to rid himself of his former friend and 
counsellor by means of a slow and secret poison, 
b.c. 213. (Polyb. vii. 10—14, viii. 10,14 ; Plut. 
Aral 49—52.) 

The war between Philip and the Romans had 
been carried on, for some time, with unaccountable 
slackness on both sides, when it all at once assumed 
a new character in consequence of the alliance en¬ 
tered into by the latter with the Aetolians. In the 
treaty concluded by the Roman praetor, M.Valerius 
Laevinus, with that people (before the end of 
b. c. 211), provision was also made for comprising 
in the alliance Scerdilai'das, king of Illyria, and 
Attalus, king of Peigamus, and the king of Ma¬ 
cedonia thus found himself threatened on all sides 
by a powerful confederacy. (Liv. xxvi. 24 ; Justin, 
xxix. 4.) This news at length roused him from 
his apathy. Though it was then midwinter, he 
hastened to provide for the safety of his frontiers, 
both on the side of Illyria and that of Thrace, and 
then marched southwards, with au army, to the 
succour of the Acamanians, who were attacked by 
the Aetolians, but the latter withdrew on learning 
the approach of Philip, and the king returned to 
Macedonia. Hostilities were renewed in the 
spring (b. c. 210), and the Romans opened the 
campaign by the capture of Anticyra; but after 
this, instead of supporting their allies with vigour, 
they withdrew the greater part of their forces, 
and P. Sulpicius Galba, who had succeeded Lae¬ 
vinus in the command, found himself unable to 
effect anything more than the conquest of Aegina, 
while Philip succeeded in reducing the strong 
fortress of Echinus in Thessaly, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the efforts of the Romans and Aetolians to 
relieve it. (Liv. xxvi. 25, 26, 28 ; Polyb. ix. 41, 
42.) 
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The next summer (h. c. 209)*, the arms of Phi¬ 
lip were directed to the support of his allies, the 
Achaeans, who were unable to make head against 
the Lacedaemonians, Messenians, and Eleans. 
Marching through Thessaly, he defeated the Aeto- 
lian general Pyrrhias, though supported by some 
Roman troops furnished him by Galba, in two 
successive actions, forced the pass of Thermopylae, 
and made his way successfully to the Peloponnese, 
where he celebrated the Heraean games at Argos. 
The Rhodians and Chians, as well as the Athenians 
and Ptolemy, king of Egypt, now again interposed 
their good offices, to bring about a peace between 
the contending parties, and negotiations were 
opened at Aegium, but these proved abortive in 
conseqaence of the arrogant demands of the Aeto- 
lians, in whom the arrival of Attalus at this junc¬ 
ture had excited fresh hopes. Philip now invaded 
Elis in conjunction with the Achaean praetor 
Cycliadas, but was worsted in an engagement 
under the walls of the city, in which, however, 
the king greatly distinguished himself by his per¬ 
sonal bravery ; and the inroads of the Dardanians, 
and other Barbarian tribes now compelled him to 
return to Macedonia. (Liv. xxvii. 29—33; Justin, 
xxix. 4.) 

At the opening of the campaign of 208, Philip 
found himself assailed on all sides by the formidable 
confederacy now organized against him. Sulpicius 
with the Roman fleet, in conjunction with the king 
Attalus, commenced their attacks by sea, while 
the Illyrian princes, Scerdilaidas and Pleuratus, 
and the Thracian tribe of the Maedi threatened 
his northern frontiers, and his allies, the Achaeans, 
Acamanians, and Boeotians, were clamorous for 
support and assistance against the Aetolians and 
Lacedaemonians. The energy and activity dis¬ 
played by the king under these trying circum¬ 
stances, is justly praised by Polybius: while he 
sent 6uch support as his means enabled him to his 
various allies, he himself took up his post at De- 
metrias in Thessaly, to watch the proceedings of 
Sulpicius and Attalus ; and though he was unable 
to prevent the fall of Oreus, which was betrayed 
into their hands [Plator], he not only Baved 
Chalcis from a similar fete, but narrowly missed 
surprising Attalus himself in the neighbourhood of 
Opus. The king of Pergamus was soon after re¬ 
called to the defence of his own dominions against 
Pru8ias, king of Bithynia, and Sulpicius, unable to 
keep the sea single-handed, withdrew to Aegina. 
Philip was thus left at liberty to act against the 
Aetolians, and to support his own allies in the 
Peloponnese, where Machanidas, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian tyrant, retired on his approach. The king 
was content with thiB success ; and after taking 
part in the general assembly of the Achaeans at 
Aegium, and ravaging the coasts of Aetolia, re¬ 
turned once more into his own dominions. (Polyb. 
x. 41, 42; Liv. xxviii. 5—8 ; Justin, xxix. 4.) 

The events of the succeeding years of the war 
are very imperfectly known to us, but it is evident 
that matters took a turn decidedly favourable to 
Philip and his allies. Attalus continued in Asia, 

• Concerning the chronology of these events, 
and the error committed by Livy, who assigns 
this campaign to the year 208, see Schom (Gesch. 
GriochenL p. 186, not.), and Thirl wall ( Hist . of 
Greet*, vol. viii. p. 268, not.). Clinton (F. H. vol 
iii. p. 48) has followed Livy without comment. 
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and the Romans, whose attention was directed 
wholly towards affairs in Spain and Africa, lent 
no support to their Grecian allies. Meanwhile, 
the Achaeans, under Philopoemen, were victorious 
in the Peloponnese over Machanidas, and the 
Aetolians, finding themselves abandoned by their 
allies, and unable to cope single-handed with the 
power of Philip, who had a second time carried 
his ravages into the heart of their country, and 
plundered their capital city of Thermus, at length 
consented to peace upon the conditions dictated 
by the conqueror. What these were we know 
not, but the treaty had hardly been concluded, 
when a Roman fleet and army, under P. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, arrived at Dyrrhachium. Philip 
hastened to oppose him, and offered him battle, 
but the Roman general shut himself up within 
the walls of Apollonia ; and meanwhile the Epei- 
rots, by their intervention, succeeded in bringing 
about a peace between the two parties. A pre¬ 
liminary treaty was concluded between Philip and 
Sempronius at Phoenice in Epeirus, b. c. 205, and 
was readily ratified by the Roman people, who 
were desirous to give their undivided attention to 
the war in Africa. (Liv. xxix. 12 ; Polyb. xi. 4, 
7 ; Appian. Mac . Exc. 2.) 

It is probable that both parties looked upon the 
peace thus concluded as little more than a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities. Such was clearly the view 
with which the Romans had accepted it, and 
Philip was evidently well aware of their senti¬ 
ments in this respect. Hence he not only pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out his views for his own aggran¬ 
dizement and the humiliation of his rivals in Greece, 
without any regard to the Roman alliances in that 
country, but he even went so far as to send a 
strong body of auxiliaries to the Carthaginians in 
Africa, who fought at Zama under the standard 
of Hannibal. (Liv. xxx. 26, 33, 42, xxxi. 1.) 
Meanwhile, his proceedings in Greece were stained 
by acts of the darkest perfidy and the most wanton 
aggression. The death of Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Egypt (b. c. 205), and the infancy of his 
successor, at this time opened a new field to the 
ambition of Philip, who concluded a league with 
Antiochus against the Egyptian monarch, accord¬ 
ing to which the Cyclades, as well as the cities 
and islands in Ionia subject to Ptolemy, were to 
fall to the share of the Macedonian king. (Polyb. 
iii. 2, xv. 20 ; Appian. Mac. Exc. 3; Justin, xxx. 2.) 

In order to carry out this scheme, it was neces¬ 
sary for Philip to establish his naval power firmly 
in the Aegaean, and to humble that of Attalus and 
the Rhodians, and the latter object he endeavoured 
to effect by the most nefarious means, for which 
he found ready instruments in Dicaearchus, an 
Aetolian pirate, and Heracleides, an exile from 
Tarentum, who seems at this period to have held 
the same place in the king's confidence previously 
enjoyed by Demetrius of Pharos. While Dicae¬ 
archus, with a squadron of twenty ships, cruised 
in the Aegaean, and made himself master of the 
principal islands of the Cyclades, Heracleides con¬ 
trived to ingratiate himself with the Rhodians, 
and then took an opportunity to set fire to their 
arsenal, and bum great part of their fleet. (Polyb. 
xiii, 4, 5, xv. 20, xviii. 37 $ Diod. xxviii. Exc. 
Vales, pp. 672, 573 ; Polyaen. v. I?. § 2.) Mean¬ 
while, Philip himself had reduced under his domi¬ 
nion the cities of Lysimachia and Chalcedon, 
notwithstanding they were in a state of alliance 
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with the Aetolians, and he next proceeded to lay 
siege to Cius, in Bithynia. The Rhodians (who 
had not yet come to an open rupture with Philip, 
though his share in the perfidy of Heracleides 
could be no secret) in vain interposed their good 
offices in favour of Cius: their representations 
were treated with derision; and the king having 
made himself master of the place, gave it up to 
plunder, sold all the inhabitants as slaves, and 
then consigned the empty city to his ally, Prusias, 
king of Bithynia. On his return to Macedonia, 
he inflicted a similar fate on Thasos, though it had 
surrendered on capitulation. (Polyb. xv. *21—24; 
Liv. xxxii. 33.) But these repeated injuries at 
length roused the Rhodians to open hostilities: 
they concluded a league with Attalus (b. c. 201), 
and equipped a powerful fleet. Philip had taken 
Samos, and was besieging Chios, when the com¬ 
bined fleetrof the allies presented themselves, and 
a general battle ensued, in which, after a severe 
and long-protracted struggle, the allies were vic¬ 
torious, although the Rhodian admiral, Theophi- 
liscus, was killed, and Attalus himself narrowly 
escaped falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
advantage, however, was by no means decisive, 
and in a second action off Lade, Philip obtained 
the victory. This success appears to have left him 
almost free scope to carry on his operations on the 
coasts of Asia; lie took Chios, ravaged without 
opposition the dominions of Attalus, up to the 
very walls of Pergamus, and afterwards reduced 
the whole of the district of Peraea held by the 
Rhodians on the main land, including the cities of 
Iasus and Bargylia. But meanwhile the Rhodians 
and Attalus had strengthened their fleet so much 
that they were greatly superior at sea, and Philip 
was, in consequence, compelled to take up his 
winter quarters in Caria. It was not till the 
ensuing spring (b. c. 200 ), that he was able to 
elude, by a stratagem, the vigilance of his enemies, 
and effect his return to Europe, where the state of 
affairs imperiously demanded his presence. At¬ 
talus and the Rhodians having failed in their 
attempt to overtake him, repaired to Aegina, where 
they readily induced the Athenians, already on 
hostile terms with Philip, to join their alliance, 
and openly declare war against the Macedonian 
king. (Polyb. xvi. 11, 12, 24—26 ; Polyaen. 
iv. 17. § 2; Liv. xxxi. 14, 15.) 

But a more formidable enemy was now at hand. 
The Romans were no sooner free from their long- 
protracted contest with Carthage than they began 
to lend a favourable ear to the complaints that 
poured in on all sides from the Athenians, the 
Rhodians, Attalus, and Ptolemy, against the 
Macedonian monarch ; and notwithstanding some 
reluctance on the part of the people, war was 
declared against Philip, and the conduct of it 
assigned to the consul P. Sulpicius Galba, b. c. 
200. But it was late in the season before he was 
able to set out for his province ; and after sending 
a small force, under C. Claudius Centho, to the 
assistance of the Athenians, he took up his quarters 
for the winter at Apollonia. Meanwhile Attalus 
and the Rhodians neglected to prosecute the war, 
perhaps waiting for the arrival of the Roman 
forces. Philip, on his part, was not slow in avail¬ 
ing himself of the respite thus granted him. While 
he sent Nicanor to invade Attica, he himself 
turned his arms towards Thrace, where he reduced 
in succession the important towns of Aenus and 
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Maroneia, and then advancing to the Chersonese, 
laid siege to Abydus. The desperate resistance 
of the inhabitants prolonged the defence of this 
place for so long a time that it would have been 
easy for their allies to have relieved them, but 
Attalus and the RhodianB neglected to send them 
assistance, the remonstrances of the Roman am¬ 
bassador, M. Aemilius Lepidus, were treated with 
derision by Philip, and the city ultimately fell into 
his hands, though not till almost the whole of the 
inhabitants had perished either by the sword of 
the enemy or by their own hands. (Liv. xxxi. 
2—5, 6, 14, 16—18 ; Polyb. xvi. 27—34.) 

Immediately after the fall of Abydos, Philip 
learnt the arrival of Sulpicius in Epeirus, but finding 
that the consul had already taken up his winter- 
quarters, he took no farther measures to oppose 
him. Claudius, who had been sent to the support 
of the Athenians, was more enterprising, and not 
content with guarding the coasts of Attica, he, by 
a bold stroke, surprised and plundered Chalcis. 
Philip, on this news, hastened to oppose him, but 
finding that Claudius had already quitted Chalcis, 
which he was not strong enough to hold, the king 
pushed on with great rapidity, in the hopes of 
surprising Athens itself, an object which, in fact, 
he narrowly missed. Foiled in this scheme, he 
avenged himself by laying waste the environs of 
the city, sparing in his fury neither the sepulchres 
of men, nor the sacred groves and temples of the 
gods. After this he repaired to Corinth, and took 
part in an assembly of the Achaeans, but failed in 
inducing that people to take part more openly in 
the war with the Romans; and having a second 
time ravaged the territory of Attica, returned once 
more into Macedonia. (Liv. xxxi. 18,22—26.) 

The consul, Sulpicius, was now, at length, ready 
to take the field, b. c. 199. He had already gained 
some slight successes through his lieutenant, L, 
Apustius, and had been joined by the Illyrian 
prince Pleuratus, Amynander, king of Athamania, 
and the Dardanian, Bato. The Aetolians, on the 
contrary, though strongly solicited both by Philip 
and the Romans, as yet declined to take part in 
the war. Sulpicius advanced through Dassaretia, 
where Philip met him with his main army, and 
several unimportant actions ensued, in one of 
which, near Octolophus, the Romans gained the 
victory; and this advantage, though of little con¬ 
sequence in itself, had the effect of deciding the 
Aetolians to espouse the Roman cause, and they 
joined with Amynander in an inroad into Thes¬ 
saly. At the same time the Dardanians invaded 
Macedonia from the north, and Philip found it 
necessary to make head against these new enemies. 
He accordingly quitted his strong position near the 
camp of Sulpicius, and having eluded the vigilance 
of the Roman general, effected his retreat unmo¬ 
lested into Macedonia, from whence he sent 
Athenagor&s against the Dardanians, while he 
himself hastened to attack the Aetolians, who 
were still in Thessaly, intent only upon plunder. 
Philip fell upon them by surprise, put many of 
them to the sword, and totally defeated their 
army, which would have been utterly destroyed, 
had it not been for their ally, Amynander. The 
Roman general meanwhile, after pushing on into 
Eordaea and Orestis, where he took the city of 
Celetrus, had fallen back again into Epeirus, with¬ 
out effecting anything of importance: the Darda¬ 
nians had been repulsed and defeated by Athena- 
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goras, and thus, on the whole, the result of the 
campaign had been certainly not unfavourable to 
Philip. (Liv. xxxi. 27—43.) 

It was apparently late in the season before the 
new consul, P. Villius Tappulus, arrived in Epeirus 
to succeed Sulpicius, and a mutiny that broke out 
in his own army prevented him from undertaking 
any hostile operations. Philip meanwhile had 
followed up his victory over the Aetolians by 
laying siege to Thaumaci, in Thessaly, but the 
courageous defence of the garrison protracted this 
siege until so late a period of the year, that Philip 
was compelled to abandon the enterprise, and 
return to Macedonia for the winter. (Id. xxxii. 
3, 4.) After spending this period of repose in the 
most active preparations for renewing the contest, 
he took the field again with the first approach of 
Bpring, n.c. 198, and established his camp in a 
strong position near the pass of Antigoneia, where 
it completely commanded the direct route into 
Macedonia. Villius advanced to a position near 
tiiat of the king, but was wholly unable to force 
the pass ; and while he was still deliberating what 
to do, his successor Flamininus arrived, and took 
the command of the army. (Id. *6. 5, 6, 9.) The 
events of the war from this period till its ter¬ 
mination have been already fully given under 
Flamininus. 

By the peace finally granted to Philip (n. c. 
196), the king was compelled to abandon all his 
conquests, both in Europe and Asia, withdraw his 
garrisons from all Greek cities, surrender his whole 
fleet to the Romans, and limit his standing army 
to 5000 men, besides paying a sum of 1000 
talents. Among the hostages given for the fulfil¬ 
ment of these hard conditions, was his son Deme¬ 
trius. (Polyb. xviii. 27 ; Liv. xxxiii. 30.) What¬ 
ever resentment and enmity he might still entertain 
against his conquerors, Philip was now effectually 
humbled, and it is certain that his conduct towards 
Rome at this time is characterised by every ap¬ 
pearance of good faith and of a sincere desire to 
cultivate the friendship of the all powerful republic. 
At the suggestion of the Roman deputy, Cn. Cor¬ 
nelius, he sent an embassy to Rome, to request 
that the treaty of peace might be converted into 
one of alliance (Polyb. xviii. 31); and in the 
following year (195), he sent a strong body of 
auxiliaries to the assistance of Flamininus against 
Nabis. (Liv. xxxiv. 26.) At a subsequent period 
he resisted all the efforts of the Aetolian envoy, 
Nicander, to induce him once more to take up 
aims in concert with Antiochus, as well as the 
tempting offers of that monarch himself, who 
spared no promises in order to gain him over to 
his alliance. (Id. xxxv. 12, xxxix. 28.) At the 
commencement of b. c. 191, he sent ambassadors 
to Rome, with offers of support and assistance 
against Antiochus, who was then already in Greece. 
The Syrian king had the imprudence at this time 
to give personal offence to Philip, who immediately 
engaged in measures of more active hostility, lent 
all the assistance in his power to the Roman praetor, 
Baebius, and co-operated with the Romans in the 
siege of Limnaeo, while he took the opportunity to 
expel Amynander from Athamania, and make him¬ 
self master of that province. (Id. xxxvi. 4,8,13,14.) 
Though he took no part in the decisive battle at 
Thermopylae, he joined the consul Acilius Glabrio 
shortly after, and it was arranged between them 
that Philip should besiege Lamia at the same time 
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that Glabrio carried on the siege of Heracleia* 
but the latter city having fallen first, the king 
was ordered to desist from the siege of Lamia, 
which thereupon surrendered to the Romans. Phi¬ 
lip was indignant at being thus balked of his prize, 
but be nevertheless obtained permission from the 
consul, while the latter was occupied in the Biege 
of Naupactus, to turn his arms against some of the 
cities which had taken part with the Aetolians; 
and not only made himself master of Demetrias, and 
other places in Thessaly, but overran the whole of 
Perrhaebia, Aperantia, and Dolopia. (Id. xxxvi. 25, 
33, 34, xxxix. 23.) The Romans, at this period, 
evinced their satisfaction with the conduct of Phi¬ 
lip by restoring to him his son Demetrius and the 
other hostages, and remitting all the arrears of 
tribute, which remained yet unpaid (Pol. xx. 13, 
xxi. 9; Liv. xxxvi. 35): the king, in return, ren¬ 
dered them still more important services, by pro¬ 
viding every thing necessary for the march of their 
army through Macedonia and Thrace, when ad¬ 
vancing to the attack of Antiochus in Asia; and 
securing its passage, without obstruction, as far as 
the Hellespont. (Liv. xxxvii. 7; Appian. Mac. 
Exc. 7. § 3.) But the Beeds of fresh disputes were 
already sown, and Polybius has justly remarked 
that the real causes of the Becond war of the Ro¬ 
mans with Macedonia arose before the death of 
Philip, though it did not break out till a later 
period. So long as the Romans were engaged in 
the contest with Antiochus, and stood in need of 
the support of the Macedonian king, he had been 
allowed to retain possession of the conquests he 
had made during that war ; and though Athamania 
had been again wrested from him by Amynander 
and the Aetolians, he still held many towns in 
Perrhaebia and Thessaly, which he had captured 
from the Aetolians, with the express permission 
of Acilius Glabrio. But after the full of Antiochus, 
deputies from those states appeared at Rome (a. c. 
185), to demand the restitution of the cities in 
question, and at the same time Eumenes warned 
the senate of the increasing power of Philip, who 
was diligently employed in strengthening his internal 
resources, while he was secretly enlarging his fron¬ 
tiers on the side of Thrace, and had made himself 
master of the important cities of Aenus and Maroneia. 
This was enough to arouse the jealousy of the 
senate. After the usual form of sending deputies 
to inquire into the matters on the spot, it was 
decreed that Philip should surrender all his con¬ 
quests in Perrhaebia and Thessaly, withdraw his 
garrisons from the cities of Thrace, and confine 
himself within the ancient limits of Macedonia. 
(Liv. xxxix. 23—29, 33 ; Polyb. xxiii. 4, 6, 11, 

13,14.) 

The indignation of the king was vehemently 
excited by these commands, but he was not yet 
prepared to resist the power of Rome, and accord¬ 
ingly complied, but, before he withdrew his troops 
from Maroneia, made a barbarous massacre of 
many of the unhappy citizens. At the same time 
he sent his younger son, Demetrius, to Rome, to 
answer the complaints which were now pouring in 
from all sides against him: and the young prince 
was received with so much favour by the senate, 
that they agreed to pardon all the past grounds of, 
offence against Philip, out of consideration for his 
son, b. c. 183. (Polyb. xxiii. 13,14,xxiv. 1— 3: 
Liv. xxxix. 34, 35, 46, 47.) Unhappily the par^ 
tiality thus displayed by the Romans towards De* 
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metrius had the effect of arousing the jealousy both 
of Philip himself and of his eldest son, Perseus ; 
and from henceforth the disputes between the two 
brothers embittered the declining years of the king 
[Demetrius, p. 966]. Many other causes com¬ 
bined to the same effect; and the intrigues which 
the Romans were perpetually carrying on among 
his subjects and followers naturally aggravated the 
suspicious and jealous turn which his temper had 
by this time assumed. He was conscious of 
having alienated the affections of his own subjects 
by many acts of injustice and cruelty, and he now 
sought to diminish the number of the disaffected by 
the barbarous expedient of putting to death the 
children of all those whom he had previously sa¬ 
crificed to his vengeance or suspicions (Liv, xxxix. 
53, xl. 3—5). But while he was thus rendering 
himself the object of universal hatred at home, he 
was unremitting in his preparations for the renewal 
of the war with Rome. By way of disguising the 
real object of his levies and armaments, which was, 
however, no secret for the Romans, he undertook 
an expedition against the barbarian tribes of Pae- 
onia and Maedica, and advanced as far as the 
highest ridge of Mount Haemus. It was during 
this expedition that Perseus succeeded in effecting 
the object for which he had been so long intriguing, 
and having by means of forged letters convinced 
the king of the guilt of Demetrius, induced him to 
consent to the execution of the unhappy prince. 
But Philip was unable to stifle the feelings of grief 
and remorse occasioned by this deed, and these 
passions broke forth with renewed violence when 
he afterwards discovered the deceit that had been 
practised upon him, and learnt that his son had 
been unjustly sacrificed to the jealousy of his elder 
brother. He believed himself to be haunted by 
the avenging spirit of Demetrius, and was medi¬ 
tating the punishment of Perseus for his perfidy, 
by excluding him from the throne in favour of his 
cousin Antigonus, the son of Echecrates, when he 
himself fell sick at Amphipolis, more from the 
effects of grief and remorse than any bodily ailment, 
and died shortly after, imprecating curBes in his 
last moments upon the head of Perseus. His 
death took place before the end of b. c. 179, in the 
59th year of his age, after a reign of nearly 42 
years (Liv. xl. 6, 16, 21—24, 54—56 ; Polyb. 
xxiv, 7, 8 ; Euseb Arm. p. 158 ; Dexippus ap. 
Syncell. p. 508 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 243). 

The character of Philip may be summed up in 
the remark of the impartial Polybius (x. 26) that 
there are few monarchs of whom more good or 
more evil could justly be said. His naturally good 
qualities were gradually eclipsed and overgrown by 
evil tendencies, and he is a striking, though by no 
means a solitary, example of a youth full of hopeful 
promise degenerating by degrees into a gloomy and 
suspicious tyrant. Of his military and political 
abilities the history of his reign affords sufficient 
proof, notwithstanding occasional intervals of ap¬ 
parent apathy and inaction for which it is difficult 
to account. He was also a fluent and ready 
speaker, and possessed a power of repartee which 
he loved to indulge in a manner not always con¬ 
sistent with kingly dignity (Polyb. xvii. 4 ; Liv. 
# xxxii. 34, xxxvi. 14). In addition to the darker 
stains of perfidy and cruelty, his private character 
was disgraced by the most unbridled licentiousness, 
as well as by habitual excesses in drinking. (Polyb. 

26, xxvi. 5 ; Liv. xxvii. 30.) 
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Besides his two sons already mentioned, he left 
a third son, named Philip (but whether legitimate 
or not we are not informed), who could have been 
born but a few years before the death of his 
father. [Philippus, No. 25.] (In addition to 
the ancient authorities cited in the course of the 
above narrative, the reign and character of Philip 
will be found fully discussed and examined by 
Schorn, Gesch. Griecherdands , Bonn, 1833 ; Flathe, 
Gesch. MacedonienSy vol. ii. ; Thirl wall's Greece , 
vol. viii. chap. 63—66 ; and BrandBtatter, Gesch. 
des Aeiolischen BundeSy Berlin, 1844.) [E.H. B.] 



COIN OF PHILIPPUS V*. KING OP MACEDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS, MA'RCIUS. 1. Q. Marciur 
Q. f. Q. n. Philippus, consul b. c. 281, with 
L. Aemilius Barbula, had to carry on war with 
the Etruscans, and had a triumph on the 1st of 
April on account of his victory over them. In 
b. c. 263 he was inagister equitum to the dictator 
Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centumalus (Fasti Capit.). 

2. L. Marcius Q. p. Philippus, the father of 
No. 3, fonned a hospitable connection with Philip 
V., king of Macedonia (Liv. xlii. 38), though on 
what occasion is not mentioned. This tact isalluded 
to in the annexed coin of the Marcia gens, which 
bears on the obverse the head of the Macedonian 
monarch, and on the reverse l. philippvs, with a 
horseman galloping, probably in reference to the 
name. 



One is disposed to think that this L. Marcius 
was the first person of the gens who obtained the 
surname of Philippus in consequence of his con¬ 
nection with the king of Macedonia, and that the 
Fasti erroneously give this cognomen to the consul 
ofB.c. 281. 

3. Q. Marcius L. p. Q. n. Philippus, son of 
No. 2, was praetor b.c. 188, and obtained Sicily 
as his province. Two years afterwards, b. c. 186, 
he was consul with Sp. Postumius Albinus. These 
consuls were commanded by the senate to conduct 
the celebrated inquiry into the worship of Bac¬ 
chus, which had been secretly introduced into Italy 
and been the occasion of much immorality and 
profanity. We accordingly find the name of Phi- 
lippus in the senatus consul turn de Bacchanalibus, 
which has come down to us. After Philippus bad 
finished his share in these investigations, he set 
out for Liguria, where he and his colleague had to 
carry on war. Here, however, he was unsuccess* 
ful. In the country of the Apuani, he was sur¬ 
prised by the enemy in a narrow pass, and lost 
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4000 of his men. The recollection of his defeat 
was preserved by the name of the saltus Marciu9, 
which was given to the spot from this time. Tn 
B. c. 183, Philippus was sent as ambassador into 
Macedonia, with orders to watch likewise the 
Roman interests in Southern Greece; and although 
he compelled Philippus to withdraw his garrisons 
from various places, yet the report which he pre¬ 
sented to the senate was unfavourable to the Ma¬ 
cedonian monarch. Tn B. c. 180, Philippus was 
chosen a decemvir sacrorum. Some years after¬ 
wards, b.c. 171, Philippus was again sent with 
several others as ambassador into Greece to coun¬ 
teract the designs and influence of Perseus. He 
and Atilius were ordered first to visit Epeirus, 
Aetolia, and Thessaly, next to proceed to Boeotia 
and Euboea, and from thence to cross over to 
Peloponnesus, where they were to join their other 
colleagues. In Thessaly Philippus received an em¬ 
bassy from Perseus, praying for a conference, and 
grounding his plea on the hospitable connection 
which had been established between his father and 
the father of the Roman ambassador. With this 
request Philippus complied, and the conference 
took place on the banks of the river Peneus. The 
Roman ambassador persuaded the king to send 
ambassadors to Rome, and for this purpose a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities was agreed upon ; and thus 
Philippus completely accomplished the object he 
had in view, as the Romans were not yet prepared 
to carry on the war. Philippus next went to 
Boeotia, where he was also successful in carrying 
out the Roman views, and he then returned to 
Rome. In the report of the embassy which he 
gave to the senate, he dwelt with pride upon the 
way in which he had deceived Perseus; and al¬ 
though the senators of the old school denounced 
such conduct as unworthy of their ancestors, the 
majority of the body viewed it with so much ap¬ 
probation as to send Philippus again into Greece, 
with unlimited power to do whatever he might 
think most for the interest of the state. 

These services did not go unrewarded, and in 
b.c. 169 Philippus was a second time chosen con¬ 
sul, and had as his colleague On, Servilius Caepio. 
The conduct of the Macedonian war fell to Phi¬ 
lippus. This war had already lasted two cam¬ 
paigns, during which Perseus had maintained his 
ground against two consular armies. Philippus 
lost no time in crossing over into Greece, where he 
arrived early in the spring of b. c. 169, and re¬ 
ceived in Thessaly the army of the consul of the 
preceding year, A. Hostilius Mancinus. Here he 
did not remain long, but resolved to cross over the 
mountain ridge of Olympus and thus descend into 
Macedonia near Hcracleium. Perseus was sta¬ 
tioned with the main body of his forces near Dium, 
and had taken possession of the mountain passes 
which led into the plain. If Perseus had remained 
firm, he might have cut off the Roman army, or 
compelled it to retrace its steps across the moun¬ 
tains with great loss ; but, at the approach of the 
consul, he lost courage, forfeited the advantages of 
his position, and retreated to Pydna. Philippus 
followed him, but was unable to accomplish any 
thing worthy of mention, and in the following year 
handed over the army to his successor L. Aemilius 
Paulus, who brought the war to a close. We 
learn from Livy that Philippus was at this time 
more than sixty years of age. In a c. 164, Phi* 
hppus was censor with L. Aemilius Paulus, and in 
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his censorship he set up in the city anew sun dial. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 35, xxxix. 6, 14, 20, 48, xl. 2,3, 
42, xlii. 37—47, xliii. 13, xliv. 1—16; Polyb. 
xxiv. 4, 6, 10, xxvii. 1, xxviii. 10, &c.; Plin. 
H. N. vii. 60 ; Cic. Brut 20.) 

4. Q. Marcius Philippus, the son of No. 3, 
served under his father in Macedonia, b.c. 169. 

(Liv. xliv, 3.) This is the only time he is men¬ 
tioned, unless, perchance, he is the Bame as the Q. 
Philippus, of whom Cicero says {pro Balb. 1J) that 
he had been condemned, and lived as an exile at 
Nuceria, of which state he was made a citizen. 

5. L. Marcius Q. p. Q. n. Philippus, failed in 
obtaining the military tribuneship, but nevertheless 
acquired afterwards all the high offices of state 
(Cic. pro Blanc. 21). He was tribune of the plebs, 
ac. 104, in which year he brought forward an 
agrarian law, of the details of which we are not 
informed, but which is chiefly memorable for the 
statement he made in recommending the measure, 
that there were not two thousand men in the state 
who possessed property (Cic. de Off. ii. 21). He 
seems to have brought forward this measure chiefly 
with the view of acquiring popularity, and he 
quietly dropped it when he found there was no 
hope of carrying it. In b.c. 100, he was one 
of the distinguished men in the state who took up 
arms against Satuminus and his crew (Cic. pro 
C. Rabir. 7). He was a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship b. c. 93, but was defeated in the comitia by 
Herenniu8 ; but two years afterwards he carried 
his election, and was consul in b.c. 91, with Sex. 
Julius Caesar. This was a very important year in 
the internal history of Rome, though the events of 
it are very difficult clearly to understand. It was 
the year in which M. Livius Drusus, who was then 
tribune of the plebs, brought forward the various 
important laws, the object and tendency of which 
have been discussed elsewhere [Drusus, No. 6]. 
It is sufficient to state here that Drusus at first 
enjoyed the full confidence of the senate, and en¬ 
deavoured by his measures to reconcile the people 
to the senatorial party. Philippus was a personal 
enemy of Drusus, and as he belonged to the 
popular party, he offered a vigorous opposition to 
the tribune, and thus came into open conflict with 
the senate. The exasperation of parties rose to 
the greatest height, and even the senate itself was 
disgraced by scenes of turbulence and indecorum. 
On one occasion Philippus declared in the senate 
that he could no longer carry on the government 
with such a body, and that there was need of a 
new senate. This roused the great orator L. Lici- 
nius Crassus, who asserted in the course of his 
speech, in which he is said to have surpassed his 
usual eloquence, that that man could not be his 
consul who refused to recognise him as senator 
(Cic. de Oral. iii. 1 ; Quintil. viii. 3. § 89 ; Val. 
Max. vi. 2. § 2). In the forum scenes of still 
greater violence occurred. There Philippus strained 
every nerve to prevent Drusus from carrying his 
laws. On one occasion he interrupted the tribune 
while he was haranguing the people; whereupon 
Drusus ordered one of his clients to drag Philippus 
to prison: and the order was executed with such 
violence that the blood started from the nostrils of 
the consul, as he was dragged away by the throaH 
(Val. Max. ix. 5. § 2 ; Floras, iii. 17 ; Aur. Viet. 
de Vir, III. 66). The opposition^ the consul was, 
however, in vain ; and the laws of the tribune 
were carried. But a reaction followed almost im- 
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mediately: all parties in the state who had just 
before united in favour of Drusus, now began to 
look upon him with mistrust and suspicion. In 
this state of affairs, Philippus became reconciled to 
the senate, and to the leading members of that 
body, with whom he had hitherto been at deadly 
feud; and accordingly, on the proposition of the 
consul, who was also an augur, a senatus consul- 
turn was passed, declaring all the laws of Drusus 
to be null and void, as having been carried against 
the auspices (Cic. de Prov. Com. 9, de Leg. ii. 
12, Fraym. vol. iv. p.449, ed. Orelli; Ascon. in 
Camel, p. 68). Nothing else is recorded of the 
consulship of Philippus, except that he recom¬ 
mended the senate to lay claim to Egypt, in con¬ 
sequence of its having been left to them by the will 
of Alexander. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 16.) 

In b. c. 86, Philippus was censor with M. Per- 
perna, and it is recorded of him that he expelled 
his own uncle App. Claudius from the senate. (Cic. 
pro Dorn. 32.) 

In the civil wars between Marius and Sulla, 
Philippus took no part. His original predilections 
might have led him to join Marius; but the ex¬ 
perience he had had of the Roman mob in his con¬ 
sulship, together with his reconciliation to the 
senate, led him probably to desire the success of 
Sulla. Cicero speaks of him as belonging to the 
party of the latter; but as he continued at Rome 
during Cinna’s usurpation, and was suffered to re¬ 
main unmolested, he must have been regarded as 
neutral in the strife (Cic. ad Att. viii. 3). On 
Sulla’s death, he deprecated any immediate change, 
and accordingly resisted the attempts of Lepidus, 
n.c. 78, to alter the constitution that had been 
recently established (Sail. Hist. i. 18, 19). But 
Philippus was no friend to the aristocracy in heart, 
and accordingly gave his support to Pompey, by 
whose means the people eventually regained most 
of their former political power. Thus he was one 
of those who advocated sending Pompey to con¬ 
duct the war in Spain against Sertorius, and is re¬ 
ported on that occasion to have said “ Non se 
Pompeium sua sententia pro consule, sed pro con- 
sulibus raittere.” (Cic. pro Leg. Man. 21, Phil. 
xi. 8 ; Plut. Pomp. 17.) He appears, likewise, to 
have been a personal friend of Pompey, for he had 
defended him previously in b. c. 86, when he was 
accused of having appropriated to his own use the 
booty taken at Asculum in the Marsic war, b.c. 89. 
(Cic. Brut. 64 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8 ; Plut. Pomp. 
4.) It would seem that Philippus did not live to 
pee the return of Pompey from Spain. 

Philippus was one of the most distinguished 
orators of his time. His reputation continued even 
to the Augustan age, whence we read in Horace 
(Epist. i. 7.46): — 

“ Strenuus et fortis causisque Philippus agendis 
Clarus.” 

Cicero says that Philippus was decidedly in¬ 
ferior as an orator to his two great contemporaries 
Crassus and Antonius, but was without question 
next to them. In speaking he possessed much 
freedom and wit; he was fertile in invention, and 
clear in the development of his ideas ; and in alter¬ 
cation he was witty and sarcastic. He was also 
well acquainted with Greek literature for that 
time (Cic. Brut. 47). He was accustomed to speak 
extempore, and, when he rose to speak, he fre¬ 
quently did not know with what word he should 
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begin (Cic. de Or. ii. 78) : hence in his old age 
it was with both contempt and anger that he used 
to listen to the studied periods of Hortensius (Cic. 
Brut. 95). Philippus was a man of luxurious 
habits, which his wealth enabled him to gratify: 
his fish-ponds were particularly celebrated for their 
magnificence and extent, and are mentioned by 
the ancients along with those of Lucullus and 
Hortensius (Varr. R. R. iii. 3. § 10 ; Colum. viii 
16 ; Plin, II. N. ix. 54. s. 80). Besides his son, 
L. Philippus, who is spoken of below [No. 6], he 
had a step-son Gellius Publicola [Publicola]. 
(Our knowledge respecting Philippus is chiefly 
derived from Cicero, the various passages in whose 
writings relating to him are collected in Orelli, 
Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 380, &c.; comp Meyer, 
Orator. Roman. Fragm. p. 323, &c., 2d ed.; Wes- 
termann, Gesch. der Rom. Beredtsamkeit^ § 43.) 

6. L. Marcius L. p. Q. n. Philippus, the son 
of the preceding, seems to have been praetor in 
b. c. 60, since we find him propraetor in Syria in 
b. c. 59 (Appian, Syr. 51). He was consul in b. c. 
56, with Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. Phi¬ 
lippus wa9 closely connected with Caesar’s family. 
Upon the death of C. Octavius, the father of the 
emperor Augustus, Philippus married his widow 
Atia, who was the daughter of Julia, the sister of 
the dictator, and he thus became the step-father of 
Augustus (Suet. Octav. 8; Veil Pat. ii. 59, 60 ; 
Cic. Phil. iii. 6; Appian, B. C. iii. 10, 13; Plut. 
Cic. 41). Ovid, indeed, says (Fast. vi. 809), that 
he married the sister of the mother (matertera) 
of Augustus, and hence it has been conjectured 
that Philippus may have married both sisters in 
succession, for that he was the step-father of Au¬ 
gustus cannot admit of dispute. (The question is 
discussed by Orelli, Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 382.) 

Notwithstanding his close connection with 
Caesar’s family, Philippus remained neutral in 
the civil wars. He was at Rome when the senate 
took open measures against Caesar at the begin¬ 
ning of n. c. 49 ; and in the division of the pro¬ 
vinces among the leading members of the senate, 
he was purposely passed over (Caes. B. C. i. 6). 
He subsequently obtained permission from Caesar 
to take no part in the struggle, and remained 
quietly in Italy during the whole of the war. 
Caesar, however, with his usual magnanimity, did 
not resent this lukewarmness in his cause, but 
continued to show him marks of friendship and 
esteem. Philippus was also on good terms with 
Cicero, who mentions him not unfrequently, and 
calls him in joke Amyntae JUius , in allusion to his 
name Philippus (Cic. ad Att. ix. 12, 15, 16, 18, 
xiii. 52). 

Philippus was a timid man. After the assassi¬ 
nation of Caesar, he endeavoured to dissuade his 
step-son, the young* Octavius, from accepting the 
inheritance which the dictator had left him (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 60; Suet Aug. 8; Appian, B.C. iii. 10, 
13; comp. Cic. ad Att. xiv. 12). When Antony 
and the senate came to an open rupture, Philippus 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the former at 
Mutina by the senate, and was much blamed by 
Cicero, because, being the ambassador of the senate, 
he brought back to that body the shameless de¬ 
mands of Antony. (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 4 , PMU viii. 
10, ix. I.) 

Philippus must have attained a good old age. He 
lived till his step-son had acquired the supremacy 
of the Roman world, for we find him mentioned as 
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one of the Homan nobles, who ornamented the city 
with public buildings at the request of the emperor. 
He built the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
which had been first erected by M. Fulvius No- 
bilior, consul B.c. 189, and he surrounded it with 
a colonnade, which is frequently mentioned under 
the name of Porticos Philippi. (Suet. Octav. 29 ; 
clari monimenta Philippi, Ov. Fast. vi. 801 ; Mart, 
v. 49. 9; Plin. //. N. xxxv. 10 ; Becker, Romisch. 
A Iterthum. vol. i. p. 613.) 

Philippus left two children, a son [No. 7], and 
a daughter, Marcia, who was the second wife of 
Cato Uticensis. [Marcia, No. 4.] 

7. L. Marcius L. p. L. n. Philippus, the son 
of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs, B.c. 49, 
when he put his veto upon one of the appoint¬ 
ments which the senate wished to make (Caes. 
B. C. i. 6). He was praetor in b. c. 44, and 
is in that year called by Cicero, vir patre , avo, 
majoribus mis dignissimus. (Cic. Phil. iii. 10.) 

8. Q. (Marcius) Philippus, proconsul in Asia, 
in b. c. 54, to whom Cicero sends two recom¬ 
mendatory letters (ad Fam. xiii. 73, 74). The 
connection of this Philippus with the other members 
of the family is not known. 

One of the coins belonging to the Philippi has 
been given above. The following one, which was 
also struck by some member of the family, refers 
to the two greatest distinctions of the Marcia gens. 
The obverse represents the head of Ancus Marcius, 
the fourth king of Home, from whom the gens 
claimed descent [Marcia Gens] ; the reverse 
gives a representation of an aqueduct, with the 
letters AQVA Ml (i. e. Aqua Marcia) between 
the arches, supporting an equestrian statue. This 
Aqua Marcia was one of the most important of the 
Homan aqueducts, and was built by the praetor 
Q. Marcius Rex in b. c. 145. 



PHILIPPUS (toimros), king of Syria, was 
a son of Antiochus VIII., and twin-brother of 
Antiochus XI. After the defeat and death of 
their elder brother Seleucus VI., Philip and Antio¬ 
chus united their arms against Antiochus X., who 
then occupied the throne of Syria ; but they were 
defeated in a decisive battle, in which AntiochusXI. 
perished. Philip nevertheless assumed # the royal 
title, and was able to maintain himself in the 
ossession of a part of Syria. The fourth 
rother, Demetrius III., was now Bet up as king 
at Damascus by Ptolemy Lathurus, and made 
common cause with Philip against Antiochus X. 
The fate of the latter is uncertain, but it is clear 
that Philip and Demetrius succeeded in making 
themselves masters of the whole of Syria, which 
they appear to have divided between them. Their 
concord, however, did not last long; Demetrius 
was the first to turn his arms against Philip, but 
the latter was supported not only by Straton tyrant 
of Beraea, but by a large Parthian army under a 
general named Mithridates, who blockaded Deme¬ 
trius in his camp, and ultimately took him prisoner. 
After this Philippus made himself master of An- 
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tioch, and became for a short time sole ruler of 
Syria, probably in the year b.c. 88. But the 
civil war was soon renewed by his remaining 
brother Antiochus XIL, who made himself master 
of Damascus and Coele-Syria, of which Philip was 
unable to dispossess him. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. 
§ 4, 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ; Euseb. Arm. p. 169.) 
The subsequent fortunes of the latter are wholly 
unknown, but it seems certain that he was de¬ 
throned, and probably also put to death by Tigra- 
nes, king of Armenia, when that monarch established 
himself on the throne of Syria, b. c. 83. (Trog. 
Pomp. Prol. xl. ; Euseb. Arm. p. 170 ; Eckhel, 
vol. iii. p. 244 ; Froelich. Ann. Syr. p. 114; 
Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 339. [E. H. B.J 



COIN OP PHILIPPUS, KING OP 8YRIA. 


PHILIPPUS (4»Utiriros), literary and eccle¬ 
siastical. 1. Abucara or Abuvara, one of the 
Greek scholiasts on the Enchiridion of the Greek 
grammarian, Hephaestion of Alexandria [Hk- 
PHAE8TION, No. 1], or perhaps the compiler of the 
Scholia , usually published in the various editions of 
Hephaestion. The Scholia are ascribed to our 
Philip in a MS. in the King’s Library at Paris. 
(Catal. MStorum Biblioth. Region, No. mmdclxxiv. 
No. 1. vol. ii. p. 539, fol. Paris, 1740 ; Fabric. 
Bill. Graec. vol. xi. p. 709 ; Vossius, De Hist, 
Graec. lib. iii.) 

2. Of Amphipolis, a Greek writer of unknown 
date, remarkable for his obscenity, of which Suidas 
( s. v. dTroo-L/A&ffcu) has given a sufficiently significant 
specimen. He wrote, according to Suidas (s.v, 
&ihnnros) :—1. ’PoSiafcd j3iS\la td\ Rhodiaca Lilrris 
XIX.^ a history of Rhodes, which Suidas especially 
stigmatizes for the obscenity of its matter. 2. K&>o- 
vd ( s . KohcikcI), &t6\ia /S', Coiaca Libris duobus , a 
history of the island of Cos. 3. Qvaiaicd, De Sa- 
crificiis, or more probably ©cwtaKd, Thasiaca , a 
history of Thasos, also in two books. He wrote 
some other works not enumerated by Suidas. Theo- 
dorus Priscianus, an ancient medical writer (I^ogir 
cus , c. 11), classes Philip of Amphipolis with He- 
rodian and Iamblichus the Syrian [Iamblichus, 
No. 1], as a pleasant writer of amatory tales, 
whose works tended to allure the mind to the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure. All his works appear to be lost. 
(Suidas 11. cc. ; Theodor. Priscian. 1. c. ; Fabric. 
BibI Graec. vol. viii. pp. 159, 160 j Vossius, De 
Hist. Graec. lib. iii.) 

3. APOSTOLV8. [No. 11.] 

4. Caesaribn8I8 Synodi Relator. The ac¬ 
count of the council of Caesareia, held a. d. 196, 
which (if indeed it be genuine) was written by 
Theophilus of Caesareia, who lived about that 
time [Theophilus], was published by the Jesuit 
Bucherius, in his notes to the Canon Pasckalis of 
Victorius of Aquitania, fob Antwerp, 1634, as the 
work of one Philippus; the editor being ap* 
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parently misled by an error in the MS. used by 
him. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. vii. p. 107 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lxtt. ad ann. 192, vol. i. p. 87, ed. Oxford, 
1740—174a.) 

5. Caricarum Rrrum Scriptor. [No. 30.] 

6. Of Chalcis, a Greek historian mentioned by 
Plutarch {Alex. Mag . Vita, c. 46) as one of the 
writers who regarded the story of the visit of the 
queen of the Amazons to Alexander the Great, as 
a fable. 

7. Chollidbus, or Chollidensis (XoAiSeih, 
more correctly XoAAiSeds), mentioned in Plato's 
will, given by Diogenes LaErtius (iii. 41), as the 
owner of land adjoining a farm or estate which 
Plato bequeathed to his son Adeimantius. Fa- 
bricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 181) notices this 
occurrence of the name of Philippus: and the 
compiler of the index to Fabricius has unwittingly 
converted the Attic landowner into a Platonic 
philosopher. 

8. Comicua, the Comic Writer, of whom 
scarcely anything is known, except it be the title 
of some of his comedies, and even with respect to 
these there is considerable difficulty. Suidas (s. v.), 
on the authority of Athenacus, ascribes to him a 
comedy entitled K wStavtaaral, but no such title is 
found in the present text of Athenaeus ; and it i9 
doubtful if that writer has mentioned Philip at all. 
His name occurs, indeed, in one place (viii. p. 358, 
f.), according to the older editions, but the correct 
reading is Kphippus. Philip is among the comic 
poets from whom passages are given in the several 
collections of the Poetae Gnomici Graeci; but only 
one citation appears to be ascribed to him, said by 
Grotius to be from a comedy entitled ’OAui'flia/air, 
Olynlhiacus ; but Grotius assigns the play not to 
Philippus, but to Philippidea. There is consequently 
not one known drama to which the title of Philip 
is clear and indisputable. Philip is probably 
the ycAwroirotds QlAunros, “the laughter-exciting 
Philip” of Maximus Tyrius {Dissert, xxi. vol. i. 
p. 402, ed. Iteiske), and the $l\nriros 

KaAos of Themistius ( Paraphras. Aristotelis Lib. I. 
de Anima , c. 3, sub fin. p. 68, b. ed. Aldus, 
Venice, 1533, or c. 19, in the Latin version of 
Hermolaus Barbaras), who cites a saying of Dae¬ 
dalus, one of his characters. (Suidas, /. c. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. i. pp. 728, 743, 747, 748, vol. ii. 
p. 480.) 

9. Diaconus, the Deacon. [No. 11.] 

10. Epigrammaticus. Among the writers 
whose Epigrammata are inserted in the various 
editions of the Anlhologia Graeca , or in other works, 
are several who bear the name of Philip ; as Philip 
the Macedonian [No. 15], and Philip of Thessa- 
lonica [see below]. There are two others: a 
Philip whom Fabricius styles Junior, and assigns 
to the fifth or sixth century after Christ, of whom 
there is extant an Epigramma in Amores sibi ami- 
dentes Constantinopoli ’, which is assigned to Philip 
of Thessalonica, among whose epigrams it is No. 
lvii., in the editions of Branck, vol. ii. p. 227, and 
Jacobs, vol. ii. p. 211 ; and a Philip called Byzan- 
tinus, whose Epigramma in llerculem is given in 
the Myihologiae of Natalis Comes, lib. vii. pp. 691, 
692, ed. sine loci not. 1653, and assigned to Philip 
of Thessalonica (No. Ii.) in the Anthologia of 
Brunck, vol. ii. pp. 225, 226, and Jacobs, vol. ii. 
p. 209. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iv. p. 491.) 

11. Evangelista, the Evangelist. Among 
the spurious gospels which were produced in the 

vol. in. 
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early ages of the Church, was one to which some 
of the Gnostic sects appealed (Epiphan. Haeres. 
xxvi. 13), and which they ascribed to Philip, 
whether to the Apostle Philip or the deacon Philip, 
who in one passage in the New Testament ( Acts , 
xxi. 8) is called the Evangelist, is not clear. A 
passage from this apocryphal gospel is cited by Epi- 
phanius (ibid.) Timotheus, the presbyter of Con¬ 
stantinople (apud Meursium, Varia Divina , p. 117), 
and Leontius of Byzantium {De Sectis , act. s. lect. 

iii. ) mention Td Kara. QlAimrov EvayycAiop, Evan - 
gelium secundum Philippum , as among the spurious 
books used by the Manichaeans. Whether this 
was the same book with that used by the Gnostics, 
is not determined. (Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. N. T. 
vol. i. p. 376, &c.) 

12. Of Gortyna, a Christian writer of the se¬ 
cond century. He was bishop of the Church at 
Gortyna in Crete, and was spoken of in the highest 
terms by Dionysius of Corinth [Dionysius, lite¬ 
rary, No. 22], in a letter to the Church at Gortyna 
and the other Churches in Crete (apud Euseb. II.E. 

iv. 23), a9 having inspired his flock with manly 
courage, apparently during the persecution of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius. Philip wrote a book againBt Marcion 
[Marcion], which waB highly esteemed by the 
ancients, but is now lost: Trithemius speaks of it 
as extant in his day, but his exactness as to 
whether books were in existence or not is not 
great. He also states that Philip wrote Ad Diversos 
Epistolae and Varii Tractatus , but these are not 
mentioned by the ancients. (Euseb. H. E. iv. 21, 
23, 25 ; Ilieron. De Viris Ulustr. c. 30; Trithem. 
De Scriptorib. Eccles. c. 19 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad 
ann. 172, vol. i. p. 74, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743.) 

13. Grammaticus s. Rhetor s. Sofhista. 
Suidas {s. v. QlAnnros aotptar rfs) ascribes to this 
writer a work on the aspirates, n*pl 'nvevp&rwv, De 
Spiritibus , taken from Herodian, and arranged in 
alphabetical order: also a work n«pl avvaAoi<pr\s , 
De Synalocpha. Nothing more is known of the 
works or the writer, who must have lived at a 
later period than Herodian [Herodianus Ablius], 
who belongs to the age of the Antonines. 

14. Irangelus (d tloayytKtvs), a writer cited 
by Plutarch {Alex. Mag. Vita , c. 46) as one of 
those who affirmed that the account of the visit of 
the queen of the Amazons to Alexander was a 
fiction. It has been conjectured (vide Reiske, 
Not. ad Plutarch. 1. c.) that 6 eiaayyeAevs is a 
corrupt reading, and that it should be 6 Qeay- 
ycAevs. [No. 30.] 

15. Macedo, the Macedonian. An Epi¬ 
gramma in the Anthologia Graeca (lib. iv. c. 11, 
vol. ii. p. 232, ed. Brunck, vol. ii. p. 216, No. 
lxxiv. ed. Jacobs) is ascribed by Fabricius to a 
Philippus Macedo, Philip the Macedonian, sup¬ 
posed by him to have been a different person from 
Philip of Thessalonica (see below), and to have 
lived in the reign of Caligula, whose bridge at 
Puteoli has been thought to be referred to. But 
Jacobs {Animadvers. in loc.) considers the reference 
to be to the Portus Julius formed by Agrippa in 
Lake Lucrinus near Baiae, and places the Epi¬ 
gramma among those of Philip of Thessalonica. 

16. Medmaeus (6 McS/uaTos), an astronomer of 
Medama or Medina in Magna Graecia (about 
25 miles N. N. E. of Rhegiura), and a disciple of 
Plato, under whose direction he turned his atten¬ 
tion to the mathematical sciences. His observa¬ 
tions, which were made in the Peloponnesus and 

V u 
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In Locris, were used by the astronomers Hippar¬ 
chus, Geminus the Rhodian, and Ptolemy. He 
is said by StephanuB of Byzantium (De Urbibus 
8 . v, Medme ) to have written a treatise on the 
winds. He is mentioned by several ancient 
writers, as Vitruvius (Architect, ix. 7» s. ut alii 4), 
Pliny the elder (H.N. xviii. 31. s. 74), Plutarch 
(Quod non possit suaviter vivi secund. Epicur. 
Opera , vol. x. p. 500, ed. Reiske), who states that 
he demonstrated the figure of the moon ; Proclus 
(In I. Euclid . Element. Lib. Commentary and 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis. In the Latin version of 
Proclus, by Franc. Barocius (lib. ii. c. 4), Philip 
is called Mendaeus, which is doubtless an error 
either of the printer or translator, or perhaps of 
the MS. which he used. Mende was in Mace¬ 
donia, in the peninsula of Pallene. Fabricius also 
states that “ Philippus Mendaeus extracted and 
explained all the mathematical passages which he 
had noticed in the works of his instructor Plato 
but he does not give his authority for the state¬ 
ment. Mendaeus is here, too, an evident error for 
Medmaeus. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iv. p. 10, 
vol. vi. p. 243.) 

17. Megaricus (6 M eyapiuos), i. e. the Me- 
garic Philosopher [comp. Eucleides of Me- 
gara]. Diogenes Lafe'rtius (ii. 113) has given an 
extract from a work of this Philip, containing some 
account of Stilpo of Megara [Stilpo], who lived 
during the struggles of the successors of Alexander 
the Great. 

18. Mendaeus. [No. 16.] 

19. Of Opus. Suidas ( s. v . $i\6(ro<pos) has 

this remarkable passage: u -, a philosopher 

who divided the Leges (s. De Legibus) of Plato 
into twelve books (for he is said to have added the 
thirteenth himself), and was a hearer of Socrates 
and of Plato himself; devoting himself to the con¬ 
templation of the heavens (oxo^doas T0 * s /uerew- 
pois). He lived in the days of Philip of Macedon.” 
Suidas then gives a long list of works written by 
Philip. It is evident that the passage as it stands 
in Suidas is imperfect, and that the name of the 
author of the numerous works which he mentions 
has been lost from the commencement of the 
passage. It appears, however, from the extract 
occupying its proper place in the Lexicon accord¬ 
ing to its present heading, that the defect existed 
in the source from which Suidas borrowed. Kuster, 
the editor of Suidas (not. in loc.), after long inves¬ 
tigation, was enabled to supply the omission by 
comparing a passage in Diogenes Laertius (iii. 
37), and to identify “ the philosopher” of Suidas 
with Philip of the Locrian town of Opus, near the 
channel which separates Euboea from the main 
land. The passage in Laertius is as follows: 
“ Some say that Philip the Opuntian transcribed 
his (Plato’s) work, De Legibus, which was written 
in wax ( ue. on wooden tablets covered with a 
coat of wax). They say also that the ’Ei uvopis, 
Epinomis (the thirteenth book of the De Legibus ), 
is his,” i. e. Philip’s. The Epinomis , whether 
written by Philip or by Plato, is usually included 
among the works of the latter. [Plato.] Dio¬ 
genes Laertius elsewhere (iii. 46) enumerates 
Philip among the disciples of Plato. (Fabric. 

20. Oai Apollinis Intsrfres (Voss. De 
Htitoricis Graeds , lib. iii.). [Horapollo.] 

21. Parodus, the Parodist. In a fragment 
of the Parodist, Matron [Matron], quoted by 
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Athenaeus, in which apparently there is an enu¬ 
meration of Parodists who had lived long before 
Matron, two or more writers of the name of Philip 
are mentioned, with the laudatory epithet “ emi¬ 
nent ** (S?ol re “ nobiles Philippi ”) ; 

but of their country, works, or age, except that 
they lived long before (irdpos, “olim”) Matron 
himself, who cannot be placed later than the time 
of Philip king of Macedon, nothing is known. 

22. Presbyter. Gennadius ( De Viris Illustrib. 
c. 62) states that Philip the Presbyter was a dis¬ 
ciple of Jerome, and that he died in the reign of 
Marcian and Avitus over the Eastern and Westefn 
Empires respectively, i. e. a. d. 456. [A vitus ; 
Marcianus.] He wrote, 1. Commentarius in 
Jobum; 2. Familiarcs Epistolae , of which Gen¬ 
nadius, who had read them, speaks highly. These 
Epistolae have perished ; but a Commentarius in 
Jobum addressed to Nectarius has been several 
times printed, sometimes separately under the 
name of Philip (two editions, fol. and 4to. Basel, 
1527), and sometimes under the name and among 
the works of Venerable Bede and of Jerome. Val- 
larsius and the Benedictine editors of Jerome give 
the Commentarius in their editions of that father 

vol. v. p. 678, &c. ed. Benedict, vol. xi. col. 565, 

:. ed. Vallars.), but not as his. The Prologue or 
Praefatio ad Neotarium are omitted, and the text 
differs very widely from that given in the Cologne 
edition of Bede (voL iv. p. 447, &c.) fol. 1612, in 
which the work is given as Bede's, without any 
intimation of its doubtful authorship. Cave, Oudin, 
and Vallarsi agree in ascribing the work to 
Philip, though Vallarsi is not so decided in his 
opinion as the other two. (Gennad. l.c.; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. ad ann. 440, vol. i. p. 434 ; Oudin, 
De Scriptorib. Eceles. vol. i. col. 1165; Vallarsi, 
Opera Hieron. vol. iii. col. 825, &c., vol. xi. col. 
565, 566 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Med. et Infim . Latin. 
vol. v. p. 295, ed. Mansi.) 

23. Of Prusa (6 Upovoieds), a stoic philoso¬ 
pher, contemporary with Plutarch, who has intro¬ 
duced him as one of the speakers in his Sympos. 
(vii. quaest. 7.) 

24. Rhetor. [No. 13.] 

25. Scriptor de Agricultura. Athenaeus 
'iii.) mentions a Philippus, without any distinctive 
epithet, as the author of a work on Agriculture, 
either entitled T ewpyucdi', Georgicum , or similar to 
the work of Androtion, another writer on agricul¬ 
ture [Androtion], which bore that title. Nothing 
more is known of this Philip. 

26. Of Side (o 2iblrr}s y or 6 or 6 M 

iSt'Srjs), a Christian writer of the first half of the 
fifth century. His birth must be placed in the 
latter part of the fourth century, but its exact date 
is not known. He was a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia, and according to his own account in the 
fragment published by Dodwell (see below), when 
Rhodon, who succeeded Didyraus in the charge of 
the Catechetical school of Alexandria, transferred 
that school to Side, Philip became one of his 
pupils. If we suppose Didymus to have retained 
the charge of the school till his death, a. d. 396 
[Didymus, No. 4], at the advanced age of 86, 
the removal of the school cannot have taken place 
long before the close of the century, and we may 
infer that Philip’s birth could scarcely have been 
earlier than a. d. 380. He was a kinsman of 
Troilus of Side, the rhetorician, who Was tutor to 
Socrates the ecclesiastical historian, And Was in* 
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deed so eminent that Philip regarded his relation¬ 
ship to him as a subject of exultation (Socrates, 
H. E» vii. 27). Having entered the church, he 
was ordained deacon, and had much intercourse 
with Chrysostom; in the titles of some MSS. he 
is styled his Syncellus, or personal attendant, 
which makes it probable that he was, from the 
early part of his ecclesiastical career, connected 
with the church at Constantinople. Libemtus 
(Breviar. c. 7) says he was ordained deacon by 
Chrysostom ; but Socrates, when speaking of his 
intimacy with that eminent man, does not say he 
was ordained by him. Philip devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, and collected a large library. 
He cultivated the Asiatic or diffuse style of com¬ 
position, and became a voluminous writer. At 
what period of his life his different works were 
produced is not known. His Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory was, as we shall see, written after his dis¬ 
appointment in obtaining the patriarchate : but as 
his being a candidate for that high office seems 
to imply some previous celebrity, it may be 
inferred that his work or works in reply to the em¬ 
peror Julian’s attacks on Christianity were written 
at an earlier period. On the death of Atticus patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople a.d. 425 [Atticus] Philip, 
then a presbyter, apparently of the great church 
of Constantinople, and Proclus, another presbyter, 
were proposed, each by his own partizans, as can¬ 
didates for the vacant see ; but the whole people 
were bent upon the election of Sisinnius, also a 
presbyter, though not of Constantinople, but of a 
church in Elaea, one of the suburbs. (Socrates, 
IT. E. vii. 26.) The statement of Socrates as to 
the unanimity of the popular wish leads to the 
inference that the supporters of Philip and Proclus 
were among the clergy. Sisinnius was the suc¬ 
cessful candidate; and Philip, mortified at his 
defeat, made in his Ecclesiastical History such 
severe strictures on the election of his more for¬ 
tunate rival, that SocrateS could not venture to 
transcribe his remarks; and has expressed his 
strong disapproval of his headstrong temper. On 
the death of Sisinnius (a.d. 428) the supporters 
of Philip were again desirous of his appointment, 
but the emperor, to prevent disturbances, deter¬ 
mined that no ecclesiastic of Constantinople .should 
succeed to the vacancy; and the ill-fated heresiarch 
Nestorius [Nkstorius], from Antioch, was con¬ 
sequently chosen. After the deposition of Nes¬ 
torius at the council of Ephesus (a. d. 431), Philip 
was a third time candidate for the patriarchate, but 
was again unsuccessful. Nothing is known of him 
after this. It has been conjectured that he was 
dead before the next vacancy in the patriarchate 
a. d. 434, when his old competitor Proclus was 
chosen. Certainly there is no notice that Philip was 
again a candidate: but the prompt decision of the 
emperor Theodosius in Proclus’ favour prevented 
all competition, so that no inference can be drawn 
from Philip’s quiescence. 

Philip wrote, 1. Multa volumina contra Impe - 
ratorem Julianum Apostatam . (Liberatus, Breviar. 
c. 7; comp. Socrat. H. E. vii. 27.) It is not clear 
from the expression of Liberatus, which we have 
given as the title, whether Philip wrote many 
works, or, as is more likely, one work in manv 
parts, in reply to Julian. 2. 'Itrropia Xpt<mayitcq t 
Historia Christiana . + The work was very targe, 
consisting of thirty-six BiSKot or BiSAia, Libri, 
each subdivided into twenty-four r6poi or Xiyoty 
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i. e. sections. This voluminous work appears to 
have comprehended both sacred and ecclesiastical 
history, beginning from the Creation, and coming 
down to Philip’s own day, as appears by his record 
of the election of Sisinnius, already noticed. It 
appears to have been finished not very long after 
that event. Theophanes places its completion in 
A. m. 5922, Alex, era = a. d. 430 ; which, accord¬ 
ing to him, was the year before the death of 
Sisinnius. That the work was completed before 
the death of Sisinnius is probable from the 
apparent silence of Philip as to his subsequent 
disappointments in obtaining the patriarchate: 
but as Sisinnius, according to a more exact 
chronology, died a. d. 428, we may conclude 
that the work was finished in or before that year, 
and, consequently, that the date assigned by 
Theophanes is rather too late. The style was 
verbose and wearisome, neither polished nor 
agreeable; and the matter such as to display 
ostentatiously the knowledge of the writer, rather 
than to conduce to the improvement of the reader. 
It was, in fact, crammed with matter of every 
kind, relevant and irrelevant: questions of geo¬ 
metry, astronomy, arithmetic,and music ; descrip¬ 
tions of islands, mountains and trees, rendered it 
cumbersome and unreadable. Chronological ar¬ 
rangement was disregarded. The work is lost, 
with the exception of three fragments. One of 
these, De Scholae Catecheticae AIcocandrinae Suc¬ 
cession <?, on the succession of teachers in the Cate¬ 
chetical School of Alexandria, was published from 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by 
Dodvvell, with his Dissertationes in Irenaeum , 8vo. 
Oxford, 1689, and has been repeatedly reprinted. 
It is given in the ninth volume of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Galland, p. 401. Another fragment in 
the same MS., De Constantino , Maximiano , et Li- 
cinio A ugustis, was prepared for publication by 
Crusius, but has never, we believe, been actually 
published. The third fragment, Td ysviptva iu 
riepo-/5i /u6to£ b Xpionavuv 'EWijj/wv t« kcl\ Tou- 
balonv, Acta Disputationis do^Christo, in Perside , 
inter Christianas , Gentiles , et Judaeos habitae , is (or 
was) in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Philip 
was present at the disputation. (Socrates, H. E. 
vii. 26, 27, 29, 35; Liberatus, l. c. ; Phot. Bibl, 
cod. 35 ; Theophan. Chronog. p. 75, ed. Paris, p. 
60, ed. Venice, vol. i. p. 135, ed. Bonn ; Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs , vol. vi. p. 130 ; Cave, Iltst. 
Lilt, ad ann. 418, vol. i. p. 395 ; Oudin, De Scrip - 
torib. Ecclcs. vol. i. col. 997 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vi. pp. 739, 747, 749, vol. vii. p. 418, vol. x. 

р. 691 ; Galland, Biblioth. Patrum , vol. ix. Prol. 

с. 11 ; Lambecius, Commentar. de Biblioth. Cae- 
saraea , lib. s. vol. v. col. 289, vol. vi. pars ii. col. 
406, ed. Kollar.) 

27. Solitarjus. The title Solitarius is given 
by bibliographers to a Greek monk of the time of 
the emperor Alexius I. Comnemis, of whom nothing 
further seems to be known than what may be 
gleaned from the titles and introductions of his ex¬ 
tant works. He wrote:—1. Aidirrpa, Dioptra^e. 
Amussis Fidei et Vitae Christianae , written in the 
kind of measure called “ versus politici,” * and in 

* These “ versus politici ” are thus described by 
the Jesuit Goar: “ In versibus politicis, nnmerns 
syllabarum ad cantuxn non ad exactae poetices pros- 
odiam observatur. Oct&va syllaba, ubi caesura est, 
medium versus tenet, reliquae septera perficiunt, 

u 2 
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the form of a dialogue between the soul and the 
body. It is addressed, to another monk, Callinicus ; 
and begins with these two lines :— 

n«$ k&6t) ; itus dpepifxvtis ; irus djueXe7s, 

Hov, 

*0 xp6v°s vov ireirXifpwrai * e£e\Qe rod trapKiov. 

The work, in its complete state, consisted of five 
books; but most of the MSS. are mutilated or 
otherwise defective, and want the first book. Some 
of them have been interpolated by a later hand. 
Michael Psellus, not the older writer of that name, 
who died about a. d. 1078, but one of later date, 
wrote a preface and notes to the Dioptra of 
Philip. A Latin prose translation of the Dioptra 
by the Jesuit Jacobus Pontanus, with notes, by 
another Jesuit, Jacobus Gretserus, was published, 
4to. Ingoldstadt, 1604; but it was made from 
a mutilated copy, and consisted of only four 
books, and these, as the translator admits in 
his Praefatio ad Lectorem s interpolated and trans¬ 
posed ad libitum. Philip wrote also:—2. Tip 
Hard TTViVjxo. vi<p Kal Upu Kuvcrravrivcp rr cpl 
irpecrSclas Kal tt pooraolas dnSKoyos, Epistola Apo- 
logetica ad Constantinum Filium Spiritualem et Sa~ 
cerdotem , de Differentia inter Intercessioncm et Aiuei- 
lium Sanctorum. 3. Versus Politicly in the begin¬ 
ning of which he states with great exactness the 
time of his finishing the Dioptra , 12th May, A. m. 
6603, era Constantinop. in the third indiction, in the 
tenth year of the lunar Cycle = a. d. 1095, not 1105, 
as has been incorrectly stated. Cave has, without 
sufficient authority, ascribed to our Philip two other 
works, which are indeed given in a Vienna MS. 
(Codex 213, apud Lambec.) as Appendices to the 
Dioptra. One of these works ( Appendix secunda ), 
w Otz oibc H<pay* rd vopiKov nd<rx a & Xpiards iv r$ 
$tlirv(p, d\\d rd dArjdu/Sv, Demonstrate quod 
Christus in Sacra Coena non legale sed verum come - 
deritPascha , jnay have been written by Philip. Its 
arguments are derived from Scripture and St. Epi- 
phanius. The other wprk, consisting of five chapters, 
De Fide et Caeremoniis Armeniorum , Jacobitarum , 
Chatzitzarioriim et Romanorum seu Franeorum , was 
published, with a Latin version, but without an 
author's name, in the Auctarium Novum of Com- 
b4fis, fob Paris, 1648, vol. ii. col. 261, &c., blit was, 
on the authority of MSS., assigned by Comb4fis, 
in a note, to Demetrius of Cyzicus [Demetrius, 
No. 17J, to whom it appears rightly to belong 
(comp. Cave, Hist. Litt. Dissertatio I. p. 6 ; Fabric. 
BibU Grace, vol. xi. 414). The Chatzitzarii (Xar- 
(n$dptoi) were a sect who paid religious homage to 
the image of the Cross, but employed no other images 
in their worship. The work of Demetrius appears 
under the name of Philip in the fourteenth (post- 

His recentiores dpoioreAevTa, pariter cadentium 
exitum,quern rhythmum (rhyme) dicimus,addidere. 
Politicos vocatos arbitror quod vulgo Constantino- 
poli per compita canerentur.” Quoted in Lambec. 
Commentar. de Biblioth. Caesar, vol. s. lib. iv. col. 
397, note 2, ed. Kollar. The measure is retained 
in English as a ballad measure, and may be illus¬ 
trated by the old ditty of “The Unfortunate Miss 
Bay ley,” the first two lines of which closely re¬ 
semble in their cadence those cited in the text:— 

‘ A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country 
quarters, 

Seduced a maid who hung herself one morning 
in her garters,” &c. 
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humous) volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gal- 
land ; but the editors, in their Prolegomena to the 
volume, c. 15, observe that they knew not on what 
authority Galland had assigned it to Philip. Among 
the pieces given as Appendices to the Dioptra , are 
some verses in praise of the work and its author, by 
one Constantine, perhaps the person addressed in 
No. 2, and by Bestus or Vestua, a grammarian, 
2n'xo‘ Kvpou Kurtrravrlvov Ka\ B karoo rod ypap- 
par ikov, Versus Domini Constantini et Vesti Gram - 
matici. (Lambecius, Commentar . de Biblioth. Cae- 
saraea, lib. s. vol. v. col. 76—97, and 141, codd. 
213, 214, 215, and 232, ed Kollar ; Cave, Hist, 
Litt. ad ann. 1095, vol. ii; p. 163 ; Oudin,De Scrip- 
torib. Eccles. vol. ii. col. 851.) 

28. Sophisja. [No. 13.] 

29. Studita. In the notice of the Adversaria 
Gerardi Lanybaini contained in the Catalogus 
MStorum Angliae et Hibemiae , vol. i. p. 269, the 
eighth volume of Langbaine’s collection is said to 
contain a notice, De Philippi Studitae Historia 
Graeca. Of the historian or his work there is, we 
believe, no notice in any extant writer ; and as the 
preceding article in Langbaine's book is described 
as Scholae Alexandrinae Paedagogorum Succession 
and is probably the fragment of the work of Philip 
of Side, already noticed [No. 26], we suspect that 
“ Studitae” is an error for “ Sidetae,” and that the 
Historia Graeca is no other than his Historia 
Christiana , which is termed Graeca , not because it 
treats of Grecian affairs, but is written in the Greek 
language. ( Catal. MStorum Angliae , <Jc. 1. c. ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. xi. p. 709.) 

30. Of The angel a (o ©ecry-yeXeuy), a writer 
cited byAthenaeus (vi. p. 271, b) and by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 662). He wrote a history of Caria, the title 
or description of which is thus given by Athenaeus 
(l.c.), n cpl Kapwv Kal AeAtycov crvyypapp.a; and by 
Strabo more briefly, K apiKa. The work is lost. 
Theangcla, from which Philip received his desig¬ 
nation, apparently as being a native of it, was a 
city on the most eastern promontory of Caria, not 
far from Halicarnassus. Of the age of Philip 
nothing is known, except that he was earlier than 
Strabo ; but if there is any reason for identifying 
him with Philip Isangelus (o Eurc^yeXeds), men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch (No. 14), he must be placed 
after the time of Alexander the Great. (Vossius, 
De Hist. Graec. lib. iii.) 

31. Theopompi Epitomator. (Comp. Photius, 
Biblioth. cod. 176.) 

32. Of Thessalonica. [Seebelow.] [J.C.M.] 

PHILIPPUS, of Thessalonica, an epigram¬ 
matic poet, who, besides composing a large number 
of epigrams himself, compiled one of the ancient 
Greek Anthologies. The whole number of epi¬ 
grams ascribed to him in the Greek Anthology is 
nearly ninety; but of these, six (Nos. 36—41) 
ought to be ascribed to Lucillius, and a few others 
are manifestly borrowed from earlier poets, while 
others are mere imitations. [Comp, above, Phi¬ 
lipp us, literary, Nos. 10 and 15.] They include 
nearly all the different classes of subjects treated of 
in the Greek epigrammatic poetry. 

The Anthology ('AvQoXoyla) of Philip, in imi¬ 
tation of that of Meleager, and as a sort of supple- 
| ment to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of poets 
who lived in, or shortly before, the time of Philip. 
These poets were the following: Anti pater of 
Thessalonica, Crinagoras, Antiphilus, Tullius, Phi- 
lodemus, Parmenion, Antiphanes, Automedon 
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Zonas, Bianor, Antigonus, Diodorus, Evenus, and 
Home others whose names he does not mention. 
The earliest of these poets seems to be Philodemus, 
the contemporary of Cicero, and the latest Auto- 
medon, who probably flourished under Nerva. 
Hence it is inferred that Philip flourished in the 
time of Trajan. Various allusions in his own 
epigrams prove that he lived after the time of Au¬ 
gustus. (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. xiii. pp. 934— 

m.) [P.s.j 

PHILIPPUS (4(Aimros), the name of several 
physicians. 

1. A native of Acamania, the friend and phy¬ 
sician of Alexander the Great, of whom a well- 
known story is told by several ancient authors. 
He was the means of saving the king's life, when 
he had been seized with a severe attack of fever, 
brought on by bathing in the cold waters of the 
river Cydnus in Cilicia, after being violently heated, 
li. c. 333. Parmenion sent to warn Alexander that 
Philippus had been bribed by Dareius to poison 
him ; the king, however, would not believe the in¬ 
formation, nor doubt the fidelity of his physician, 
but, while he drank off the draught prepared for 
him, he put into his hands the letter he had just 
received, fixing his eyes at the same time steadily 
on his countenance. A well-known modern picture 
represents this incident ; and the king's speedy 
recovery fully justified his confidence in the skill 
and honesty of his physician. (Q. Curt. iii. 6 ; 
Valer. Max. iii. 3, in fine ; Plut. Vii. Alex. c. 19 ; 
Arrian, ii. 4 ; Justin, xi. 3 ; Diod. Sic. xvii. 31.) 

2. A native of Epeirus at the court of Antigonus, 
king of Asia, b.c. 3*23—301. Celsus tells an 
anecdote (De Med. iii. 21, p. 56) that, when ano¬ 
ther physician said that one of the king’s friends, 
who was suffering from dropsy caused by his in¬ 
temperate habits, was incurable, Philippus under¬ 
took to restore him to health j upon which the other 
replied that he had not been thinking so much of 
the nature of the disease, as of the character of the 
patient, when he denied the possibility of his re¬ 
covery. The result justified his prognosis. 

3. A contemporary of Juvenal at Rome, about 
the beginning of the second century after Christ. 
(Sat. xiii. 125.) 

4. A contemporary of Galen, about the middle 
of the second century after Christ, who belonged 
to the sect of the Empirici, and held a disputation 
for two days with Pelops (probably at Smyrna), in 
defence of their doctrines (Galen. De Libris rropr. 
c. 2, vol. xix. p. 16). It does not Reem possible to 
decide with certainty whether this is the same 
person who is frequently mentioned in different 
parts of Galen’s writings ; who wrote on maras¬ 
mus (De Differ. Febr. i. 10, vol. vii. p. 315, De 
Marc. cc. 5, 6, 7, 9, vol. vii. pp. 685, 689, 694, 
701, De Caus. Pul. iv. 10, vol. ix. p. 176, De Meth. 
Med, vii. 6, x. 10, vol. x. pp. 495, 706), on ma¬ 
teria medica (De Compos . Medicam . sec. Loe. vii. 
1, vol xiii. p. 14, De Compos . Medicam . sec. Gen . 
ii. 5, iii. 9, vol. xiii. pp. 502, 642), and on cata¬ 
lepsy (Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Acut. ii. 10, p. 96 ; 
conf. Gal. Comment . in Hippocr. “ Prorrhet. /.” ii. 
90, vol. xvi. p. 684). Several of his medical for¬ 
mulae are preserved, from one of which it appears 
that he practised at Caesareia (Galen, de Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Loo. iv. 8, vii. 4, 5, ix. 5, vol. xii. 
p. 735, vol xiii. ’pp. 88, 105, 304 ; Paul. Aegin. 
v ii. 12, p. 663 ; Act. iii. 1. 48, p. 503; Nicol. 
Myr. De Compos. Medicam. xli. 14, 21, p. 785). 
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He is also mentioned by Galen, De Febr. Differ. 
ii. 6, vol. vii. p. 347, De Plenit. c. 4, vol. vii. p. 
530. It is uncertain whether the Philippus of 
Macedonia, one of whose antidotes is quoted by 
Galen (De Antid. ii. 8, vol. xiv. p. 149), is the 
same person. 

A sophist of this name is said. by Aetius (i. 4. 
96, p. 186) to have promised immortality to those 
persons who would engage to follow his directions, 
but it is not specified that he was a physician; 
neither is it known whether the father of the cele¬ 
brated physician, Archigenea, whose name was 
Philippus (Suid. s. v. ’Apxo'6'nr), was himself a 
member of the medical profession. [ W. A. G.] 

PHILISCUS (4i\[<tkos), a citizen of Abydus, 
who in b.c. 368 was sent into Greece by Ariobar- 
zanes, the Persian satrap of the Hellespont, to 
effect a reconciliation between the Thebans and 
Lacedaemonians, lie came well supplied with 
money, and in the name of Artaxerxes II. ; but in 
a congress which he caused to be held at Delphi, 
he failed to accomplish his object, as the Thebans 
refused to abandon their claim to the sovereignty 
of Boeotia, and Lacedaemon would not acknow¬ 
ledge the independence of Messenia. Upon this 
Philiscus, leaving behind him a body of 2000 
mercenaries for the service of Sparta, and having 
been honoured, as well as Ariobarzanes, with the 
Athenian franchise, returned to Asia. Here, under 
cover of the satrap’s protection, he made himself 
master of a number of Greek states, over which 
he exercised a tyrannical and insolent sway, till 
he was at last assassinated at Lampsacus by Ther- 
sagoras and Execestus (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. § 27 ; 
Diod. xv. 70 ; Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 666, 6G7). 
Diodorus places the mission of Philiscus to Greece 
in b. c. 369, a year too soon. [E. E.] 

PHILISCUS (<friAiW>s), literary. 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, of 
whom little is known. Suidas simply mentions him 
as a comic poet, and gives the following titles of his 
plays*. ’'ASwm, Aids yoval^ij/ucrroKbifs/OAviJLiro?, 
Ilavos yoval, 'Eppov Kal 'AQpoUlTTjs yoval, *Apr4- 
laibos Ka\ 'AniAAoovos. These mythological titles 
sufficiently prove that Philiscus belonged to the 
Middle Comedy. The nativities of the gods, to 
which most of them relate, formed a very favourite 
class of subjects with the poets of the Middle Co¬ 
medy. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 278, 
&c.) Eudocia omits the title *E ppou Kal *A^>poblrris 
yoval, and Lobeck has pointed out the difficulty of 
seeing how the nativities of Hermes and Aphro¬ 
dite could be connected in one drama ( Aglavph . 
p. 437); a difficulty which Meineke meets by 
supposing that we ought to read *Eppov yoval , 
'Acppotilrris yoval , as two distinct titles (Hist. Crit. 
pp. 281, 282). The Themistocles is, almost with¬ 
out doubt, wrongly ascribed by Suidas to the comic 
poet Philiscus, instead of the tragic poet of the 
same name. Another play is cited by Stobaeus 
(Scrm. lxxiii. 53), namely the 4i\apyvpoi , or, as 
Meineke thinks it ought to be, 4i\dpyvpos. 

Philiscus must have flourished about B.c. 400, 
or a little later, as his portrait was painted by 
Parrhasius, in a picture which Pliny thus describe* 
(H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 5):— 44 et Philiscum , et 
Liberum palrem adstante Virtute ,” from which it 
seems that the picture was a group, representing 
the poet supported by the patron deity of his art, 
and by a personified representation of Arete, to 
intimate the excellence he had attained in it, 

i; 3 
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Naeke has clearly shown that this statement can 
only refer to Philiscus the comic poet, and not to 
any other of the known persons of the same name. 
( Sched . Crit. p. 26 ; Opusc. vol. i. p. 42). 

There are very few fragments of Philiscus pre¬ 
served. Stobaeus (/. o.) quotes two verses from 
the 4n\dpyvpoi y and elsewhere (xxix. 40), two 
from an unknown play. Another verse from an 
unknown play is quoted by Dicaearchus ( Vit. 
Graze* p. 30, Buttmann); and another is preserved 
in the Palatine Anthology (xi. 441, vol. i. p. 445, 
ed. Jacobs), which Jacobs wrongly ascribes to the 
rhetorician of Miletus. (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Graec. vol. i. pp. 423, 424, vol. iii. pp. 579, 580 ; 
Naeke, l. c.) 

2. Of Miletus, an orator or rhetorician, was the 
disciple of Isocrates, having been previously a noted 
flute player (Suid. s. v. ; Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad 
A mm. p. 120). He wrote a life of the orator 
Lycurgus, and an epitaph on Lysias ; the latter is 
preserved by the pseudo-Plutarch ( Vit. X. Oral. 
p. 886), and in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. p. 184; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 101, vol. xiii. p. 936). Remembering the con¬ 
stant confusion of the names Philiscus and Philistus , 
we may safely ascribe to this orator the brjprjyopla^ 
which Suidas mentions among the works of the 
historian Philistus of Syracuse. (Suid. s.v. 4>i '.Akttos ; 
it is also to be observed that Suidas, in addition to 
his article 4»fAz<rroy, gives a life of the Syracusan 
historian under the head of $i\icn<os $ QlAioros, 
comp. Philistus). Suidas (s. v. T Ifxatos) states 
that the historian Timaeus was a disciple of Phi¬ 
liscus of Miletus; another disciple was Neanthes 
of Cyzicus (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat. Graec . 
p. lxxxiii., Opusc. p. 367; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. 
p. 25). 

3. Of Aegina. It is doubtful whether there 
was one or two cynic philosophers of this name 
from Aegina. Suidas has two, of one of whom 
he says that he was the disciple of Diogenes the 
Cynic, or, according to Hermippus, of Stilpon, that 
he was the teacher of Alexander in grammar, and 
that he wrote dialogues, one of which was entitled 
Kofyos; of the other, Suidas says that, having 
gone from Aegina to Athens, in order to see the 
city, he heard Diogenes, and addicted himself to 
philosophy: and that his brother, having been sent 
by his father to Athens to fetch him home, also 
staid there, and became a philosopher ; and lastly, 
the father himself, having gone to Athens in 
search of his sons, became infected with the philo¬ 
sophical mania: the rest of the article refers to 
Diogenes himself. The latter article is taken from 
Diogenes Laertius (vi. 75, 76), who mentions the 
name of the father, Onesicritus, and who evidently 
only speaks of one cynic philosopher of the name 
of Philiscus (comp. vi. 73, 80, 84). This is, 
therefore, very probably one of the many cases in 
which Suidas makes two articles out of the same 
name, by copying statements from two different 
authors. We do not see the force of Naeke’s 
argument {Sched. Crit. p. 25), that the Philiscus of 
whom the tale in Diogenes and Suidas is told, 
could hardly, for chronological reasons, be the 
same person as the teacher of Alexander. Some 
ancient writers ascribed to Philiscus some, or even 
all, of the tragedies of Diogenes the Cynic, probably 
through confounding him with the celebrated tragic 
poet of the same name. (Diog. Laert vi. 73; 
Julian. Orat. vi, viL ; Naeke, 4 c. ; Clinton, F. II. { 
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vol. iii. p. 505, n.) Aelian has preserved a short 
exhortation of Philiscus, addressed to Alexander 
( V. H. xiv. 11). 

4. Of Corcyra, a distinguished tragic poet, and 
one of the seven who formed the Tragic Pleiad, 
was also a priest of Dionysus, and in that charac¬ 
ter he was present at the coronation procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in b. c. 284. (Ath. v. p. 198, 
c.) Pliny {H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 20) states 
that his portrait was painted in the attitude of 
meditation by Protogenes, who is known to have 
been still alive in B. c. 304. It seems, therefore, 
that the time of Philiscus must be extended to an 
earlier period than that assigned to him by Suidas, 
who merely says that he lived under Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphus. He wrote 42 dramas, of which we know 
nothing, except that the Themistocles , which is 
enumerated among the plays of Philiscus the comic 
poet, ought probably to be ascribed to him : such 
subjects are known to have been chosen by the 
tragedians, as in the Marathonians of Lycophron. 
The choriambic hexameter verse was named after 
Philiscus, on account of his frequent use of it 
(Hephaest. p. 53). There is much dispute whether 
the name should be written QiAIvkos or $/A(«or, 
but the former appears to be the true form, though 
he himself, for the sake of metre, used the latter. 
(Naeke, Sched. Crit. pp. 18, &c., in Opusc. vol. i. 
pp. 29, &c. ; Welcker, Die Griech. Traq. p. 
1265.) [P.S.] 

PHILISCUS, artists. 1. A painter, of whom 
we have no information, except the mention, by 
Pliny, of his picture of a painter’s studio, with a 
boy blowing the fire. ( H . N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 
38.) 

2. Of Rhodes, a sculptor, several of whose 
works were placed in the temple of Apollo, adjoin¬ 
ing the portico of Octavia at Rome. One of these 
statues was that of the god himself: the others 
were Latona and Diana, the nine Muses, and 
another statue of Apollo, without drapery. Within 
the portico, in the temple of Juno, was a statue of 
Venus, by the same artist (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5. 
s. 4. § 10). From this statement it is evident 
that Philiscus made some of the statues expressly 
for the temples, but whether at the time of their 
first erection by Metellus (b. c. 146), or of their 
restoration by Augustus more than a hundred years 
later, cannot be determined with certainty. Most 
of the writers on art place him at the earlier date ; 
but at all events he belonged to that period of the 
revival of art which, according to Pliny, began 
with the 155th Olympiad (b. c. 160), and which 
extended down to the time of the Antonines ; 
during which period the Rhodian school sent forth 
several of the best statuaries and sculptors, and 
Rome became a great seat of the arts. The group 
of Muses, found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, 
is supposed by Visconti to be a copy of that of 
Philiscus. Meyer takes the beautiful statue at 
Florence, known as the Apollino, for the naked 
Apollo of Philiscus ; it is engraved in Muller's 
Denkmaler d. alien Kunst , vol. ii. pi. xi. fig. 126. 
(Meyer, Kunstgeschichte, vol. iii. pp. 35, 120 ; Hirt, 
Gesch. d. bild. Kunste , p. 298 ; Muller, Archaol. d. 
Kunsty §§ 160. n. 2, 393, n. 2.) [P. S.] 

PHILISCUS, P. ATI'LIUS, killed his own 
daughter, because she had been guilty of forni¬ 
cation. (VaL Max. vi 1. § 6.) 

PHILI'STION {QiAurrlwv) of Nicaea or Mag¬ 
nesia, a miraographer, who flourished in the time 
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of Augustus, about a. d. 7 (Hieron. in Euseb. 
Citron. 01. 196. 3). He was an actor, as well as 
a writer of mimes, and is said, in an epigram pre¬ 
served in the Greek Anthology, to have died of 
excessive laughter (Jacobs, Auth. Graec. vol. iv. 
p. 230 ; Anth. Pal. vol. ii. p. 349). He is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the Greek writers of the 
second century and downwards. Suidas, who, by 
some extraordinary error, has placed his death in 
the time of Socrates, makes him a native of Prusa, 
and says that he wrote Kcogcpblas fitoKoyiuds (that 
is, mimes), that he wrote a play called M«ro- 
iprjcpiarai, and a work entitled $i\oye\ws. He is 
mentioned by Tzetzes ( Proleg. ad Lycophr. p. 257), 
among the poets of the New Comedy, but the 
name is there, almost certainly, an error for Phi- 

LIPP1DES. 

We have no fragments of Philistion, but there 
is a work extant under the title of Xiiyuptats 
M evdvSpov koI $i\tcni<tivoSi which is a collection 
of lines, containing moral sentiments, from Menan¬ 
der and some other poet of the New Comedy, 
who of course could not be Philistion the mimo- 
grapher. All difficulty is however removed by 
the emendation of Meineke, who substitutes 4»<A?f- 
uovos for 4>tA«rrfcopor. (Comp. Philemon). The 
work was first edited by N. Rigaltius, Par. 1613, 
afterwards, in a much improved state, by J. Rut- 
gersius, in his Var. Led. vol. iv. p. 355—367, 
with the notes of Heinsius. Boissonade has pub¬ 
lished the work, from a Paris MS., in his Anec- 
dota , vol. i. p. 146—150, whence Meineke has 
transferred it into his Fragmenta Comicorum 
Graecorum , vol. iv. pp. 335—339. (Fabric. 
Bill. Graec. vol. ii. p. 430 ; Meineke, Menand. et 
Philem. Heliq. Praef. p. vii. &c. ; Clinton, F.H. 
sub ann. A. d. 7 ; Bemhardy, Geschichte der Griech. 
Litt. vol. ii. p. 924.) [P. S.] 

PHILFSTION, an engraver of medals, whose 
name occurs in two forms, $IAI2TIf2N ( eirolti) 
and 4*IAI2TinN05 (fyvyop), in very small cha¬ 
racters, but perfectly distinct, on the crest of the 
helmet of the head of Minerva, which forms the 
type of a great number of coins of Velia. (Raoul- 
Pochette, Lettre a M. Schorn , p. 94, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

PHILI'STION ($iAuttW), a physician, born 
either at one of the Greek towns in Sicily (Diog. 
Laert. Vit. Philos, viii. 8. §§ 86, 89), or among the 
Locri Epizephyrii in Italy (Galen, De Meth. Med. 
i. 1, vol. x. p. 6 ; Ruf. Ephes. De Corp. Hum. 
Part. Appell. p. 41 ; Plut. Sympos. vii. 1. § 3 ; 
Aul. Gell. Nod. Alt. xvii. 11. § 3 ; Athen. iii. 
83, p. 115). He was tutor to the physician 
Chrysippus of Cnidos (Diog. Laert. l.c. § 89) and 
the astronomer and physician Eudoxus (Callim. ap. 
Diog. Laert. § 86), and therefore must have lived 
in the fourth century b. c. He was one of those 
who defended the opinion that what is drunk goes 
into the lungs (Plut. 1. c.; Aul. Gell. 1. c.). Some 
ancient critics attributed to Philistion the treatise 
De Salubri Vidus Ratione (Galen, Comment, in 
Hippocr. 44 De Rat Viet in Morb . Acut. n i. 17, vol. 
xv. p. 455, Comment, in Hippocr. “ Aphor." vi. 1, 
vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 9), and also that De Vidus 
Ratione (Galen, De Aliment. Facult. i. 1, vol. vi. p. 
473), both of which form part of the Hippocratic 
Collection ; and by some persons he was considered 
to be one of the founders of the sect of the Empirici 
(De Subjig. Empir. c. 1, vol. ii. p. 340, ed. Chart.). 
He wrote a work on materia medica (Galen, De 
Suoced. init. vol xix. p. 721) and on Cookery 
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(Athen. xii. 12, p. 516), and is several times 
quoted by Pliny (H. N. xx. 15, 34, 48) and 
Galen (De Nat. Facult ii. 8, vol. ii. p. 110, De 
Usu Respir. c- 1, vol. iv, p. 471, De Meth. Med. 
i. 3, ii. 5, vol. x. pp. 28, 111). Oribasius attributes 
to him the invention of a machine for reducing 
luxations of the humerus (De Machinam. c. 4, p, 
164). He is perhaps the person mentioned by 
M. Aurelius Antoninus (vi. 47). 

A brother of Philistion, who was also a phy¬ 
sician, but whose name is not known, is quoted 
by Caelius Aurelianus. (De Morb . Chron . iii. 8, 
v. 1, pp. 488, 555.) [W.A.G.] 

PHILISTIS («&iAurns), a queen of Syracuse, 
known only from her coins, which are numerous, 
and of fine workmanship, and from the occurrence 
of her name (bearing the title of queen, as it does 
also on her coins) in an inscription in large letters 
on the great theatre of Syracuse. The circum¬ 
stance that it is here associated with that of Nereis, 
the wife of Gelon, as well as the style and fabric 
of the coins, which closely resemble those of Hie¬ 
ron II. and his son, leads to the conclusion that 
these were struck during the long reign of Hie¬ 
ron II.; and the most probable conjecture is that 
Philistis was the wife of Hieron himself. (R. Ro- 
chette, Memoires de Numismatique et d'Antiguitty 
pp. 63—78 ; Visconti, Iconogr. Grecque , vol. ii. 
pp. 21—25. The earlier disquisitions and hypo¬ 
theses on the subject are cited by these two au¬ 
thors.) [E. H.B.] 

PllILISTUS (*1\ictos). 1. An Athenian, 

son of Pasicles, who accompanied Neleus, the son 
of Codrus, on his migration to Ionia, where he 
founded a temple on the promontory of Mvcale, 
dedicated to the Eleusinian Demeter. (Herod, 
ix. 97.) 

2. A Syracusan, son of Archonides or Archo- 
menides (Suid. v. &t\iaros ; Paus. v. 23. § 6), one 
of the most celebrated historians of antiquity, 
though, unfortunately, none of his works have come 
down to us. The period of his birth is not men¬ 
tioned, but it can hardly be placed later than b. c. 
435, as Plutarch expressly speaks of him as having 
been an eye-witness of the operations of Gylippus, 
during the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, in 
b. c. 415, and also tells us that he was an old man 
at the time of his death in B. c. 356. (Plut. Nic. 
19, Diony 35.) It seems also probable that he was 
considerably older than Dionysius. The first oc¬ 
casion on which we hear of his appearance in public 
life was after the capture of Agrigentum by the 
Carthaginians in b. c. 408, when Dionysius, then 
a young man, came forward in the assembly of the 
people to inflame the popular indignation against 
their unsuccessful generals, and the magistrates 
having imposed on him a fine for turbulent and 
seditious language, Philistus not only discharged 
the fine, but expressed his willingness to do so as 
often as the magistrates should think fit to inflict 
it. (Diod. xiii. 91.) Having by this means paved 
the way for the young demagogue to the attain¬ 
ment of the supreme power, he naturally enjoyed 
a high place in his favour during the period of his 
rule ; so great indeed was the confidence reposed 
in him by Dionysius, that the latter entrusted him 
with the charge of the citadel of Syracuse, upon 
the safe custody of which his power in great mea¬ 
sure depended. According to one account) also, it 
was Philistus who, by his energetic and spirited 
counsels, prevented Dionysius from abando ning 
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Syracuse in despair, when besieged by the Car¬ 
thaginians, B. c. 396 (Diod. xiv. 8 ; Pint. Dion, 
35), and this account may be substantially correct, 
even though the saying attributed to him, that a 
despot should not abandon his power unless 
dragged from it by main force, seems to be more 
correctly ascribed to Megacles or Polyxenus. But 
at a later period he excited the jealousy of the 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was in 
consequence banished from Sicily. lie at first re¬ 
tired to Thurii, but afterwards established himself 
at Adria, where he previously possessed friendly 
relations: and it was here that he devoted the 
leisure afforded him by bis exile to the composition 
of the historical work which has given celebrity 
to his name. (Diod. xv. 7 ; Plut. Dion , 11 ; the 
latter author, however, in another passage, de 
Exit. p. 605, d. speaks of him as spending the 
period of his exile in Epeirus.) But he always 
bore his exile with impatience, and is accused 
both of indulging in abject lamentations over his 
hard fate and fallen fortunes, and of base and 
unworthy flattery towards Dionysius, in hopes of 
conciliating the tyrant, and thus obtaining his 
recal. (Plut. TimoL 15 ; Paus. i. 13. § 9.) These 
arts, however, failed in producing any effect during 
the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, but after his 
death, and the accession of his son, those who 
were opposed to the influence which Dion and 
Plato were acquiring over the young despot, per¬ 
suaded the latter to recal Philistus from his ba¬ 
nishment, in hopes that from his age and expe¬ 
rience, as well as his military talents, he might 
prove a counterpoise to the increasing power of 
the two philosophers. Nor were they disap¬ 
pointed : Philistus seems quickly to have esta¬ 
blished his influence over the mind of the young 
Dionysius, and was consulted by him in the most 
confidential manner, while he exerted all his ef¬ 
forts to alienate him from his former friends, and not 
only caused Plato to be sent back to Athens, but 
ultimately succeeded in effecting the banishment 
of Dion also. (Plut. Dion, 11—14 ; Corn. Nep. 
Dion , 3; Pseud. Plat. Ep. 3. p. 671.) From this 
time the influence of Philistus became paramount 
at the court of Dionysius, but he was unfortunately 
absent from Sicily, in the command of a fleet in 
the Adriatic, when Dion first landed in the island, 
and made himself master of Syracuse, b. c. 356. 
He thereupon hastened to return to Sicily, but 
was unsuccessful in an attempt to recover Lcontini, 
which had revolted against Dionysius, and after¬ 
wards joined the latter in the citadel of Syracuse. 
Here he directed all his efforts to the formation of 
a powerful fleet, and having equipped a force of 
60 triremes, proceeded to give battle to the Syra¬ 
cusan fleet, which had been lately reinforced by 
Heracleides with a squadron of 20 ships from the 
Peloponnese. The contest was long and obsti¬ 
nate, but at length the ship of Philistus was sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, and finding himself cut off 
from all hopes of escape, he put an end to his own 
life to avoid Ming into the hands of his enraged 
countrymen. His body was treated with the ut¬ 
most indignity, and dragged through the streets 
by the populace in an ignominious manner (Diod. 
xvi. 11,16 ; Plut. Dion , 35 ; Tzetz. Chil. x. 358 ; 
Suid. 8.v. 4>iAioros erroneously represents his death 
as having occurred in a sea-fight against the Car¬ 
thaginians). 
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It is perhaps too much to represent Philistus, 
as has been done by some writers of antiquity, 
as a man naturally disposed in favour of absolute 
power (“ hominem amicum non magis tyrannoquam 
tyrannidi,” says Cornelius Nepos, Dion, 3) j but it is 
clear that he was desirous to uphold by every means 
a despotism under the favour of which he enjoyed 
wealth and power, and had the opportunity of in¬ 
dulging his natural taste for luxury and magnifi¬ 
cence. There seems no doubt that he possessed 
very considerable talents of a practical as well a9 
literary kind, but he wholly wanted the lofty and 
generous spirit which should animate the citizen of 
a free republic : and this character was reflected in 
his writings, which presented a marked contrast to 
those of Thucydides in their spirit and sentiments, 
notwithstanding a close imitation in style. (Plut. 
Dion, 36 ; Dion. Hal. de Veit. Script, p. 427, Ep. 
ad Pomp. p. 780, ed. Heiske.) 

In regard to the writings of Philistus much con¬ 
fusion has been caused by a passage of Suidas (v. 

taros), where that author has confounded him 
with the orator Philiscus, the pupil of Isocrates, 
and has in consequence attributed to him various 
rhetorical works, which may unquestionably be 
assigned to the latter. The statement that the 
historian Philistus was also a pupil of Isocrates, is 
derived solely from a passage in Cicero ( de Orai. ii. 
22), where it seems certain that we should read 
Philiscus: for Cicero himself has in another pas¬ 
sage distinctly mentioned Philistus in opposition 
to the pupils of Isocrates, Theopompus, and Epho- 
rus. On chronological grounds also it seems im¬ 
possible to admit the assertion. Suidas, on the 
contrary, calls him a pupil of Evenus, an elegiac 
poet, but this also seems to be a mistake (Goeller, 
de Situ Syrac. pp. 108—118). 

Suidas also enumerates several historical works, 
especially a history of Egypt, in 12 books, one of 
Phoenicia, and another of Libya and Syria; all 
which he expressly ascribes to the author of the 
Sicilian history. But as no trace of any of these 
works is to be found in any other authority, it has 
been reasonably doubted whether the whole state¬ 
ment is not erroneous. (Wesseling, ad Diod. xiii. 
p. 615 ; Goeller, l. c. pp. 106, 124.) Some authors, 
however, have supposed that these writings are to 
be attributed to a second Philistus, who was really 
a native of Naucratis in Egypt, which would ac¬ 
count also for the error of Suidas, who calls our 
historian N avKparlrr)s Supa/covotos. (Bayle, 
Diet. Crit. s. v. Philist. not. C.) It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that no mention is elsewhere found of any 
other writer of the name of Philistus; nor does 
any ancient author except Suidas allude to any 
work of his composition besides his celebrated Sici¬ 
lian history. This consisted of two portions, which 
might be regarded either as two separate works, or 
as parts of one great whole, a circumstance which 
explains the discrepancies in the statements of the 
number of books of which it was composed. The 
first seven books comprised the general history of 
Sicily, commencing from the earliest times, and 
ending with the capture of Agrigentum by the 
Carthaginians, b.c. 406. Diodorus tells us that 
this portion included a period of more than 800 
years: he began with the mythical times, and the 
alleged colonies in Sicily, founded by Daedalus and 
others before the Trojan war ; besidg* which he 
appears to have entered at some length into the 
origin and migrations of the original inhabitants 
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of the island— the Sicanians and Sicels. (Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 22; Diod. v. 6 ; Theon. Progymn. 
p. 16.) The second part, which formed a re¬ 
gular sequel to the first, contained the history of 
the elder Dionysius in four books, and that of the 
younger in two: the latter was necessarily imper¬ 
fect, a circumstance which Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus absurdly ascribes to his desire to imitate 
Thucydides. As it ended only five years after the 
accession of the younger tyrant, it is probable that 
Philistus had not found time to continue it after 
his own return from exile. (Diod. xiii. 103, xv. 89 ; 
Dion. Hal. Bp. ad Pomp. p. 780, ed. Reiske ; Suid. 
s, v. QlAurros ; Steph. Byz. 8. v. Kpa(rr6s ; Goeller, 
de Situ Syrac. pp. 125—132, who has carefully ex¬ 
amined and reconciled the conflicting statements of 
ancient authors, and given a clear idea of the ar¬ 
rangement and division of the work of Philistus.) 

In point of style Philistus is represented by the 
concurrent testimony of antiquity as imitating and 
even closely resembling Thucydides, though still 
falling far short of his great model. Cicero calls 
him “ capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, paene pusillus 
Thucydides. 11 (ad Q. Fr. ii. 13.) Quintilian also 
terms him (lust. Or. x. 1. § 74) “ imitator Thucy- 
didis, et ut multo infirmior, itaaliquatenus lucidior.” 
This qualified praise is confirmed by the more ela¬ 
borate judgment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who censures Philistus also for the unskilful ar¬ 
rangement of his subject, and the monotony and 
want of art displayed in bis ordinary narrative. 
(Ep. ad Pomp. 5, p. 770—782, do Veit. Script. 
p. 427.) Longinus, who cites him as occasionally 
rising to sublimity, intimates at the same time that 
this was far from being the general character of his 
composition. (De Subl. 40.) His conciseness also 
led him not unfrequently into obscurity, though in 
a less degree than Thucydides ; and this defect led 
many persons to neglect hi9 works even in the days 
of Cicero. (Cic. Brut. 17.) Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, however, associates his name with those of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Theo- 
pompus, as the historians most deserving of study 
and imitation (Ep. ad Pomp. p. 767); but his 
writings seem to have been almost wholly neglected 
by the rhetoricians of a later period ; and Hermo- 
genes (de For mis , p. 396) passes over his name in 
common with Ephorus and Theopompus as wholly 
unworthy of attention. It is more remarkable that 
he does not appear to have been included by the 
Alexandrian critics in their canon of historical 
authors. (Creuzer, Historische Kunst d. Griechen, 
p. 225; Goeller, l. c. p. 134.) But the reputation 
that he enjoyed in Greece itself shortly before that 
period is attested by the fact that his history was 
among the books selected by Harpalus to send to 
Alexander in Upper Asia. (Plut. Alecc. 8.) 

The gravest reproach to the character of Philistus 
as an historian is the charge brought against him 
by many writers of antiquity that he had sought to 
palliate the tyrannical deeds of Dionysius, and give 
a specious colour to his conduct in order to pave the 
way for his own return from exile. Plutarch calls 
him a man eminently skilled in inventing specious 
pretences and fair speeches to cloak unjust actions 
and evil dispositions, ( Dion, 36.) He was se¬ 
verely reprehended on the same account by Ti- 
maeus. How far the history of Dionysius trans¬ 
mitted to us by Diodorus is founded on the autho¬ 
rity of PhlliftU&'it would be interesting to ascertain; 
but we have no means of doing bo. It is probable, 
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however, that much of his narrative of the wars of 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians is derived from 
Philistus, who was not only a contemporary but an 
eye-witness of the scenes which he described, and 
sometimes an important actor in them. (Wesseling, 
ad Diod. xiv. p. 675; Theon. Progymn . p. 19 ; 
Arnold’s Rome , vol. i. p. 466, not.) 

The fragments of Philistus have been collected, 
and all the circumstances transmitted to us con¬ 
cerning his life and writings fully examined and 
discussed by Goeller in an appendix to his work, 
DeSitu et Origine Syracusarum (8vo. Lips. 1818) ; 
the fragments are reprinted from thence, together 
with a life of the author by C. Muller, in the 
Fragmenta Historicorum, Graecorum, published by 
Didot at Paris, 1841. [E. H. B.] 

PIIILLA'TIUS (^iWartos, another reading 
is QiArdnos), a grammarian, contemporary with 
the historian Olympiodorus, about a. d. 407. 
Photius (Cod. lxxx.) in his epitome of Olympio¬ 
dorus, mentions him as having received the honour 
of a statue from the Athenians, for teaching them 
how to glue parchments together. [W. M. G.J 

PHILLIS (4>iAAis), of Delos, surnamed poo- 
< tikos , was a writer on music. (Athen. i. p. 21, f.) 
Athenaeus quotes two works by him, one entitled 
lUpl AdA-pTccy (xiv. p. 634, d), and the other Tlepl 
MovaiKrjs, which consisted of two books at least 
(xiv. p. 636, b). He is the same person as Phyllis 
(4>vAA is) 6 povolk6s , mentioned by the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes along with Aristoxenus (ad Ran. 
1337, ad Vesp. 1231), and as Phylles (QvKAtis) 6 
Povctik6 y, as he is called by Suidas. All the 
manuscripts of Athenaeus however exhibit the 
reading Phillis. (See Schweighaiiser, ad Athen. 
xiv. p. 634, d.) 

PHI'LLYRA (QlAAvpa), according to Borne 
accounts, the mother of Hypseus. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 26.) See Philyra. [L. S.] 

PHILO. [Piiilon.] 

PHILO. 1. A freedman of M. Caelius Rufus 
(Cic. ad Fam. ii. 12, viii. 8). 

2. A freedman of Pompey, was distinguished by 
his energetic assistance of the Pompeian party in 
Spain, b. c. 45. (Bell. Hisp. 35 ; Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 4.) 

PHILO, C. CESE'NIUS, or CAESE'NNIUS, 
impeached Sex. Clodius on account of the seditious 
proceedings of the latter after the death of the 
tribune, P. Clodius. Sex. Clodius was condemned 
(Ascon. in Cic. Mil. p. 55, ed. Orelli). [Vol. I. p. 
775.] 

PHILO, C. CU'RTIUS, consul b. c. 445, with 
M. Genucius Augurinus. For the events of this 
year see Augurinus, Genucius, No. 2. 

PHILO, PUBLFLIUS or POBLI'LIUS. 
Respecting the orthography, see Publilia Gens. 
This family of the Publilii claimed descent from 
the celebrated Volero Publilius who was tribune 
of the plebs B. c. 472 ; and accordingly we find 
the two Philones, who were consular tribunes in 
b. c. 400 and 399 respectively, described as grand¬ 
sons of Volero. [See below. Nos. 1 and 2.] 

1. L. Publilius L. p. Voler. n. Philo 
Volscus, consular tribune b. c. 400, is called by 
Livy a patrician, but this is certainly an error, 
since the family was without question plebeian. 
Livy likewise calls him simply L. Publilius Volscus, 
but we learn from the Capitoline Fasti that Philo 
was also one of his surnames. (Liv. v. 12 ; Fast, 
Capit.) 
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2. VOLERO PUBLILIUS P. P. VoLER. N. 
Philo, consular tribune, B.ic. 399. (Liv. v. 13; 
Fast Capitr.) 

3. Q. Publilius Q. p. Q. n. Philo, a distin¬ 
guished general in the Samnite wars, and the author 
of one of the great reforms in the Roman consti¬ 
tution. He was consul ac. 339, with Ti. Aemi- 
lius Mamercinus, and defeated the Latins, over 
whom he triumphed. In the same year he was 
appointed dictator by his colleague Aerailius Ma¬ 
mercinus, and, as such, proposed the celebrated 
Publiliae Leges , which abolished the power of the 
patrician assembly of the curiae, and elevated the 
plebeians to an equality with the patricians for all 
practical purposes. It would seem that great op¬ 
position was expected from the patricians, and that 
Philo was therefore raised to the dictatorship, that 
the proposed reforms might be carried with the 
authority of the highest magistracy in the state. 
As he could not have been appointed dictator with¬ 
out the sanction of the senate, it has been inferred 
by Niebuhr, with much probability, that the Pub- 
lilian laws were brought forward with the appro¬ 
bation of the senate, which was opposed to the 
narrow-mindedness of the great body of the patri¬ 
cians. According to Livy (viii. 12) there were 
three Publilian laws. The first is said to have 
enacted “ that plebiscita should bind all Quirites” 
(ut plebiscita omnes Quirites tenerent ), which is to 
the same purpose as the subsequent lex Hortensia. 
Niebuhr, however, supposes that the effect of the 
lex Publilia was to render a senatusconsultum a 
sufficient confirmation of a plebiscitum, and to make 
the confirmation of the curiae unnecessary ; and 
that the effect of the Lex Hortensia was to render un¬ 
necessary even the confirmation of the senate, and to 
give to the tributa comitia complete legislative force 
(corap. Diet, of Ant. s.v. Plebiscitum). The second 
law enacted, “ ut legum, quae comitiis centuriatis 
ferrentur, ante initum suffragium patres auctores 
fierent.” By jtatres Livy here means the curiae , 
that is, the assembly of the patricians ; and accord¬ 
ingly this law enacted that the curiae should con¬ 
firm (auctores fieri; comp. Diet, of Ant. s. v. Auctor) 
the results of the votes respecting all laws brought 
before the comitia centuriata, previous to the com¬ 
mencement of the voting : in other words, the veto 
of the curiae in the enactment of laws by the cen- 
turiae, was abolished. The third law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be a 
plebeian ; and Niebuhr conjectures that there was 
also a fourth law, which applied the Licinian law 
to the praetorship as well as the consulship, and 
which provided that in each alternate year the 
praetor should be a plebeian. (Comp. Niebuhr, 
Hist of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 146, &c., 154, 418, 
&c.; Arnold, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. p. 154, &c.) 

In B. c. 337 Philo was the first plebeian praetor ; 
in B. c. 335 he was raagister equitura to the dictator 
L. Aemilius Mamercinus ; and in a c. 332 he was 
censor with Sp. Postumius Albinus: during this 
censorship the Maecian and Scaptian tribes were 
added, and the Roman franchise was given to the 
Acerrani. (Liv. viii. 15—17 l Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 

In ac. 327 Philo was consul a second time, 
with L. Cornelius Lentulus. He was sent against 
Palaepolis in southern Italy, to which he laid siege ; 
but as he was unable to take the town before the 
expiration of his year of office, his imperium was 
prolonged, with the title of proconsul, by means of 
a senatusconsultum and a plebiscitum : this is the 
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first instance in Roman history in which a person 
was invested with proconsular power, Philo suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Palaepolis in the following year, 
B. c. 326, in consequence of the treachery of two of 
its chief citizens, Charilaus and Nymphius, who 
enticed the Samnite garrison out of the town, and 
opened the gates to the Romans. Philo obtained 
a triumph on his return to Rome. (Liv. viii. 
22—26.) 

In b. c. 320 Philo was consul a third time, with 
L. Papirius Cursor. They were elected to the 
consulship as being two of the most distinguished 
generals of their time, in consequence of the great 
defeat which the Romans had sustained in the 
previous year near Caudium. Both consuls marched 
into Samnium. Papirius, who had laid siege to 
Luceria, was shut up in his fortified camp by the 
Samnite array, which had come to the relief of Lu¬ 
ceria, and was reduced to great extremities. He 
was, however, relieved from his difficulties by the 
advance of the other army under Philo, who de¬ 
feated the Sainnitcs and took their camp. (Liv. ix. 
7, 13—15; corap. Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. 
iii. p. 224, &c., who points out various improba¬ 
bilities in Livy’s account.) 

In b. c. 315 Philo was consul a fourth time, with 
L. Papirius Cursor (Fast. Capit.; Diod. xix. 66). 
The consuls of this year are not mentioned by 
Livy, who simply says (ix. 22) that the new con¬ 
suls remained at Rome, and that the war was con¬ 
ducted by the dictator Q. Fabius. 

PHILO, VETU'RIUS. 1. L. Veturius L. 
f. Post. n. Phij.o, was consul b. c. 220, with C. 
Lutatius Catulus, two years before the commence¬ 
ment of the second Punic war. The two consuls 
are stated to have advanced as far as the Alps, and 
to have gained many people for the Romans with¬ 
out fighting ; but we have no particulars of their 
expedition. In the second year of the Punic war, 
b. c. 217, Philo was appointed dictator for the pur¬ 
pose of holding the comitia, and in b. c. 210 he was 
censor with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and died 
while he held this office. (Zonar. viii. 20, p. 405, 
a.; Liv. xxii. 33, xxvii. 6). 

2. L. Veturius L. f. L. n. Philo, was curule 
aedile a c. 210, and praetor b.c. 209, when he 
obtained the jurisdictio peregrina, and likewise 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province. He remained 
in Gaul as propraetor during the following year, 
a c. 208, and next year, b. c. 207, he served 
under Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator, and 
was sent to Rome along with Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus to convey the joyful news of the defeat 
and death of Hasdrubal. It was mainly owing 
to his services in this war that he was elected 
consul in b. c. 207, with Q. Caecilius Metellus, 
who had shared with him in the glories of the 
campaign. The two consuls received Bruttii as 
their province, in order to prosecute the war 
against Hannibal; but their year of office passed by 
without any important occurrence, and Philo re¬ 
turned to Rome to hold the comitia, while his col¬ 
league remained in Bruttii. In a c. 205 Philo was 
magister equitum to his former colleague Metellus, 
who was nominated dictator for the purpose of 
holding the comitia. Finally he accompanied Scipio 
to Africa, and after the battle of Zama, b. c. 202, 
was sent to Rome to announce the glorious news of 
the defeat of Hannibal. (Liv. xxvii. 6, 7, 22, 
xxviii. 9—11, 38, xxix. 11, xxx. 38, 40; Cic# 
Brut 14.) 
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PHILO'CHARES, a distinguished painter, as 
is evident from the way in which he is mentioned 
by Pliny, who says that Augustus fixed in the 
walls of his Curia two pictures, the one an en¬ 
caustic by Nicias, the other a painting by Philo¬ 
chares, representing a father and his youthful son, 
in so admirable a manner, that the family likeness 
was perfectly preserved, though the difference of 
age was clearly marked ; over the heads of the 
figures was an eagle, with a serpent in its claws. 
The picture bore an inscription by the artist him¬ 
self, declaring that it was his painting: at least, 
so we understand the words, “ Philochares hoc 
suum opus esse iestatus est.” The figures also seem 
to have had their names inscnbed near them : for 
Pliny remarks on this example of the wondrous 
power of art, that Glaucion and his son Aristippus, 
persons otherwise utterly obscure, should be gazed 
upon for so many ages by the Roman senate and 
people. It is worthy of notice that the other 
picture in the Curia was also inscribed with the 
artist’s name — “ Nicias scripsit se inussisse .” 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. s. 10.) 

The modem writers on art suppose that this 
Philochares was the same person as the brother of 
Aeschines, of whose artistic performances Demos¬ 
thenes speaks contemptuously, but whom Ulpian 
ranks with the most distinguished painters. If so, 
he was alive in B. c. 343, at the time when Demo¬ 
sthenes refers to him. (Demosth. de Fals. Legat. p. 
329, e. § 237, Bekker ; Ulpian, ad Demosth. p. 
386. c. ; Sillig. s. v. ; Hirt, Gesch. d. hild. Kiinste , 
P- 261.) [P.S.] 

PHILOCIIA'RIDAS (*<Aoxapf5ay), a Lace¬ 
daemonian of distinction, the son of Eryxidaidas. 
He was one of the delegates who ratified the year’s 
truce between the hostile confederacies of the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians in n. c. 423. In 
B. c. 421 he was again one of the Peloponnesians 
who took the oaths to the general peace, and was 
one of the ambassadors sent to the countries on 
the borders of Thrace, to see after the fulfilment 
of the terms of the treaty. A little later he was 
one of those who took the oaths to the separate 
treaty between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
and in b. c. 420 was one of the ambassadors who 
were sent to Athens to counteract the negotiations 
of the Argives, and were tricked by Alcibiades. 
(Thuc. iv. ] 19, v. 19, 21, 24, 44.) [C. P. M.] 

PIIILO'CHORUS (♦*Aoxopos), a celebrated 
Athenian writer, chiefly known by his Atthis f or 
work on the legends, antiquities, and history of 
Attica. According to Suidas ($, v.) Philochorus 
was an Athenian, the son of Cycnus, a seer and a 
diviner (p6ms koI UptxrK6iro$) ; his wife was Ar- 
chestrate ; he was a contemporary of Eratosthenes, 
but the latter was an old man, when Philochorus 
was still young ; he was put to death at the insti¬ 
gation of Antigonus, because he was accused of 
being favourable to Ptolemy. But this statement of 
Suidas is not correct, so far as it relates to the date of 
Philochorus, as has been shown by several modem 
writers. Antigonus Doson died b. c. 220 ; while 
Eratosthenes, who died about b, c. 196 at the age of 
was only fifty-six at the death of the above- 
mentioned king': it therefore follows, if we place 
credit in Suidas, that Philochorus must have been 
put to death, when he was still a young man, a 
fact which is excessively improbable, as well on 
account of the very numerous works which he com¬ 
posed, as of the important office which he held in 
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his native city. We are not, however, left to mere 
probability, in order to refute Suidas ; for Philo¬ 
chorus himself relates that he held the office of 
UpovKSwos at Athens in b. c. 306, in which year 
he interpreted a portent that appeared in the Acro¬ 
polis (Dionys. Deinarch. c. 3); and he must con¬ 
sequently have been of mature age as early as that 
year. It would therefore appear that Suidas, with 
his usual carelessness, reversed the respective ages 
of Philochorus and Eratosthenes. The latter part 
of the account of Suidas, namely that Philochorus 
was put to death by Antigonus, there is no reason 
to question. Suidas says that the Atthis of Philo¬ 
chorus came down to Antiochus Theos, who began 
to reign b. c. 261. Now it was about this time 
that Antigonus Gonatas took possession of Athens, 
which had been abetted in its opposition to the 
Macedonian king by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and it 
would, therefore, appear that Philochorus, who had 
been in favour of Philadelphus, was killed shortly 
afterwards, at the instigation of Gonatas. We may 
accordingly safely place the active life of Philo¬ 
chorus from b. c. 306 to b. c. 260. 

These few facts are all that we know of the life 
of Philochorus, but they are sufficient to show that 
he was a person of some importance at Athens. 
He seems to have been anxious to maintain the in¬ 
dependence of Athens against the Macedonian 
kings, but fell a victim in the attempt. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of his numerous works, many of 
which are mentioned only by Suidas. 

1. ’AT0/s,also called *Ar0f5es and 'Itrroploj, con¬ 
sisted of seventeen books, and related the history 
of Attica, from the earliest times to the reign of 
Antiochus Theos. The first two books treated of 
the mythical period, and gave a very minute 
account of all matters relating to the worship of the 
gods. The real history of the country is given in 
the last fifteen books, of which the first four (iii.— 
vi.) comprised the period down to his own time, 
while the remaining eleven (vii.—xvii.) gave a 
minute account of the times in which he lived 
(b. c. 319—261). Bockh conjectures, with much 
probability, that the first six books originally formed 
a distinct work, and appeared before the remaining 
eleven. Philochorus seems to have been a diligent 
and accurate writer, and is frequently referred to 
by the scholiasts, lexicographers, as well as other 
later authors. The industry of modem scholars 
has collected from these sources one hundred and 
fifty-five distinct fragments of his work, many of 
them of considerable length, and supplying sufficient 
information to enable us to make out with tolerable 
certainty the subjects contained in each book. 
These fragments are given in the works referred to 
at the close of this article. Philochorus paid par¬ 
ticular attention to chronology. From the time 
that archons succeeded to kings at Athens, he com¬ 
menced the history of every year with the name 
of the archon, and then narrated the events of that 
year, so that his work was in the form of annals. 
It appears from those passages in which his own 
words are preserved, that his style was clear and 
simple. 

2. ’Eitito/Lo) rrjs l8ias *ArBiSos. We likewise 
leam from Suidas that an epitome of the larger 
work was also made by Asinius Pollio Trallianus, 
a contemporary of Pompeius Magnus fSuid. «. v. 
IIwA ia>y). Vossius has conjectured (De Histor. 
Graecis , p. 197, ed. Westermann), with some 
probability, that the epitome which Philochorus 
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was said to have made, was really the work of 
Pollio, as we can hardly imagine that the latter 
would have drawn up an abridgement, when one 
was already in existence, compiled by the author 
himself ; but to this it has been replied that Pollio’s 
epitome was intended for the Romans, while the 
one made by Philochorus himself was, of course, 
designed for the Greeks. 

3. ITpos rrjv AtJj uowos 'ArOiSa or rf irpds A?f- 
fxtava dvTiypcupij (comp. Harpocrat. s.v. 'Hcncovla). 
It is stated by Vossius (ibid. p. 155), and repeated 
by subsequent writers, that Philochorus wrote his 
Atthis against Demon’s; but this is hardly war¬ 
ranted by the words either of Suidas or Harpo- 
cration. It would appear only that Philochorus 
wrote a separate treatise, under the title given 
above, to point out the errors of Demon. 

4. Tlcpl ruv *A6ijur}(rt ap^dvruv dnd 2a iKparl- 
Sou iu^xpt *ATro\\o8wpov. Socratides was archon 
b.c. 374 ; there are two archons of the name of 
Apollodorus, one b. c. 350, the other b. c. 319 ; of 
these the latter is probably the one intended, be¬ 
cause, from the year b. c. 319 began the contem¬ 
porary portion of his history. This work appears 
to have been intended to remove difficulties in the 
way of the chronology of that period, and was thus 
preparatory to his history. 

5. ’OAi//x7nd5ev ev &i6\lois Philochorus, in 
his Atthis, did not use the Olympiads as a reckon¬ 
ing of time ; but, as he paid particular attention 
to chronology, he drew up this work, probably in¬ 
ti uenced by the example of Timaeus. 

6. Ilepl rtfs TerpcnrdAewy, that is, the towns of 
Oenoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus. 
(Athen. vi. p. 235, d. ; Suid. p.v. TiraviSa yrjv; 
Schol. ml Soph. Oed. Col. 1102.) 

7. 'ETTiypdfjLfiara *Attikol , that is, a collection of 
Attic inscriptions, and no doubt chiefly such as 
served to elucidate the history of Attica. (Comp. 
Bockh, Corp. Jnscr. vol. i. p. viii.) 

8. 'H7r€ipwrwcd, omitted by Suidas in his list of 
the works of Philochorus, but mentioned by the 
lexicographer in another passage ( s. v. Bov^era i 
comp. Strab. vii. p. 379). 

9. AyKiatcd, (3i6\la &. (Clem. Alex. Admon. 
ad Gent. pp. 18, d. 30, d. ed. Sylb.) 

10. Ilepi rwv 'AQifirqai aywvwv fiiGkla i^. (Comp. 
Krause, Olympia , p. xi.) 

11. nepl coprw, omitted by Suidas, but quoted 
by Harpocration (s. iw. ‘AAwa, Xvrpoi). 

12. nepl i}/uepwv 9 also omitted by Suidas. It 
gave an account of the sacred days, and explained 
the reason of their sanctity. (Proclus, ad lies. Op. 
770.) 

13. Il€pl Svtriwy a', a book of a similar nature 
to the preceding, giving an account of sacrifices. 

14. Ilepl pavTucijs 5'. In this work Philo¬ 
chorus made a collection of the ancient oracles, and 
explained the various modes of Divinatio (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 334, d. Sylb.; Athen. xiv. p. 
648, d.). The Tlspl <rvp€oAwr 9 mentioned by 
Suidas as a separate work, was probably only part 
of the Ilepl pavriKrjSy since avpSoAa are only a 
species of divinatio. 

15. nepl Kadapfxwt', probably contained a col¬ 
lection of the Kadapfxoi , purifications or expiations, 
which Musaeus and Orpheus are said to have in¬ 
vented. 

16. nepl pwmiplvv r£y *A0jv7)<rt, 

17. nepl *AA Kpdvos. 

18. nepl T&oepoitAtovs p6$u>v &i€\la e'. 
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19. nepl E vptiritiov, gave an account of the life 
of Euripides, vindicated him from the attacks 
which had been made against him, and explained 
the principles on which his tragedies were con¬ 
structed. (Suidas, s. v. Evpinltirjs ; Diog. Laert. 
ii. 44, ix. 55 ; Gell. xv. 20.) 

20. hvvaywyij ijpuftboov, ijrot Xlvdayopelaov yv~ 
vaiKaiv, probably gave an account of the lives of 
the illustrious Pythagorean women, such as Theano, 
Melissa, &c. 

21. 'H irpds ' f A\vroy £ire<rroAif, seems to have 
related to some points connected with the worship 
of the gods. (Phot. Lex. s. v. TpoirqAls.) 

22. ’Etti rofxlj rijs Aiovuaiov irpayparelas irtpl 
Up£v. It is uncertain who this Dionysius was. 

23. 2aA apuvos tcrlats. 

(Philochori Atheniensis Librorum Fragmenta a 
Lenzio collecta 9 ed. Siebelis, Lips. 1811; Frag¬ 
menta Historicorum Graecorum , ed. Car. et Theod. 
Muller, Paris, 1841, pp. lxxxiv. &c. lxxxviii. &c. 
384, &c.) 

PIU'LOCLES (QiAoic\fjs) 9 historical. J. An 
Athenian, who, together with Adeimantus, was 
joined with Conon in the command of the fleet on 
the deposition of the generals who had conquered 
at Arginusae (b.c. 406). Philocles was the author 
of the proposal for the mutilation of all the prisoners 
who should be taken in the sea-fight which the 
Athenians contemplated ; but it seems doubtful 
whether the decree in question was passed in an 
assembly at Athens, or in one held at Aegospotami 
before the battle ; also whether it determined on 
the amputation of the right thumb, according to 
Plutarch, or the right hand, as Xenophon tells us. 
The same spirit of cruelty was exhibited by Phi¬ 
locles on the capture of a Corinthian and Andrian 
trireme, the crews of which he ordered to be 
thrown down a precipice. In retribution for these 
deeds he was slain at Lampsacus by Lysander, 
into whose hands he had fallen at the battle of 
Aegospotami in b.c. 405 (Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 1, 
ii. 1. §§ 30—32; Diod. xiii. 104—106 ; Plut. 
Lys. 9, 13; comp. Cic. de Ofl iii. 11 ; Ael. V. IT. 
ii. 9 ; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. iv. pp. 148, &c.) 

2. An officer and friend of Philip V. of Macedon. 
In b. c. 200, when Philip was compelled by At- 
talus I. and the Rhodians to winter in Caria, 
Philocles was with him, and formed a plan, whicli 
did not, however, succeed, for gaining possession of 
the town of Mylasa. In the same year he was 
sent by Philip into Attica to ravage the country, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt on Eleusis, and 
also afterwards, in conjunction with Philip, on 
Athens and the Peiraeeus. In b. c. 198 he was 
stationed at Chalcis in Euboea, and failed in an 
endeavour to succour Eretria, which the combined 
forces of the Romans, the Rhodians, and Attalus 
were besieging, and which was taken by them 
very shortly after the repulse of Philocles. In the 
same year, however, he compelled L. Quintius 
Flamininus and Attalus to raise the siege of Co¬ 
rinth, having brought up through Boeotia to the 
promontory of Juno Acraea, just opposite Sicyon, 
a reinforcement of 1500 men ; and in consequence 
of this success he was invited to Argos by the 
Macedonian party in the town, and made himself 
master of it. In the war between Prusias and 
Eumenes II. of Pergamus, Philip sided with the 
former, and sent Philocles to his court to negotiate 
with him, and also to Rome to explain and defend 
his conduct. In b. c. 184 Philocles and Apelles 
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were joined by Philip with his son Demetrius in 
an embassy to Rome, to plead bis cause before the 
senate, and avert their anger. In b. c. 181 Phi- 
lodes and Apelles were again sent to Rome, to 
inquire into the truth of an accusation brought by 
Perseus against Demetrius, of having formed a de¬ 
sign for changing the succession to the throne in 
his own favour, and of having communicated it to 
T. Quintius Flamininus and other Romans. The 
envoys had been chosen by Philip because he 
thought that they were impartial between his sons. 
They were however suborned by Perseus, and 
brought back with them a forged letter, professing 
to be from Flamininus to Philip, and confirming the 
charge. [Demetrius]. On the discovery of the 
fraud, Philip caused Philocles to be arrested and 
put to death, b. c. 179. According to one account, 
no confession could be wrung from him even by 
torture. (Polyb. xvi. 24, xxiii. 14, xxiv. 1, 3 ; Liv. 
xxxi. 16, 26, xxxii. 16, 23, 25, xxxix. 35, 46, 
xl. 20, 23, 54, 55 ; Just, xxxii. 2, 3.) [E. E.] 

PHI'LOCLES (<bi\oK\rjs)y literary. 1. An 
Athenian tragic poet, the sister's son of Aeschylus; 
his father’s name was Philopeithes. The genealogy 
of the family is shown in the following table, from 
Clinton ( F . H. vol. ii. p. xxxv.): 

Euphorion 


Aeschylus A sister « Philopeithes 

i i 


1 

| Philocles ' 

Euphorion 

Bion | 

Morsimus 


| 

Astydamns 


Astydamas Philocles. 


Suidas states that Philocles was contemporary with 
Euripides (adopting the emendation of Clinton, 
perd for /card), and that he composed 100 tragedies, 
among which were the following : — 'HpiySvrj, 
Nau7rXioy, OlSlirovSy OlveuSy Tlpla/xos , nr}Vf\6mi, 
4> i\oKT-/jrris . Besides these, we learn from the 
Didascaliae of Aristotle ( ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 
281) that he wrote a tetralogy on the fates of 
Procne and Philomela, under the title of Pandionisy 
one play of which was called TrjpeOs ?) jhrofc 
Tereus, or the Hoopoe, and furnished Aristophanes 
with a subject of ridicule in the Birds , where he 
not only introduces the Hoopoe as one of the chief 
characters, but gives point to the parody by mak¬ 
ing him say, in answer to the surprise expressed by 
Pisthetaerus at seeing another hoopoe (v. 281) :— 

*AAA* oSros piv €<rri $i\oK\iovs 
eTremor, ^ 70 ^ Si roifrov tramroSy wtnrtp et Xeyois 
'hrxivtKQS KoAA iov 'ImrovlKOV KaAAfay, 

which we may perhaps explain, taking a hint from 
the scholiast, thus:— w I am the original hoopoe : 
the other is the son of Philocles, and my grandson,” 
insinuating that Philocles, the author of the Tripps 
V y Eiro^, was himself indebted to an earlier play 
on the same subject, namely, according to the 
scholiast, the Tereus of Sophocles. That Philocles, 
indeed, was an imitator of Sophocles, might be 
conjectured from the identity of some of the titles 
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mentioned by Suidas with those of plays by Sopho¬ 
cles ; and there is also reason to believe that the 
tragedians who succeeded the three great masters 
of the art were in the habit of expanding their 
single plays into trilogies. In the general character 
of his plays, we must, however, regard Philocles as 
an imitator, not of Sophocles, but of Aeschylus, 
whom, on account of his relationship, he would na¬ 
turally, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
have for his teacher. That he was not altogether 
unworthy of his great master, may be inferred from 
the fact that, on one occasion he actually gained a 
victory over Sophocles, an honour to which, ns 
Aristeides indignantly remarks (ii. p. 256), Aeschy¬ 
lus himself never attained. The circumstance is 
the more remarkable, as the drama of Sophocles to 
which that of Philocles was preferred, was the 
Oedipus TyrannuSy which we are accustomed to 
regard as the greatest work of Greek dramatic art. 
It is useless to discuss the various conjectures by 
which modem critics have attempted to explain this 
curious fact: its chief importance is in the proof it 
furnishes that Philocles must have been a poet of 
real excellence, for otherwise he could not, under 
any circumstances, have been preferred to Sophocles. 
It is true that a different impression might be 
gathered from the terms in which the comic poets 
refer to him ; but it ought never to be forgotten that 
the poets of the Old Comedy were essentially and 
avowedly caricaturists ; nay, a man’s being abused 
by them is in itself a proof that he was eminent 
enough to be worth abusing. The following are 
some of the attacks made by the comic poets upon 
Philocles. Telecleides says that, though related to 
Aeschylus, he had nothing of his spirit (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. vol. ii. p. 366). The same poet 
seems to have attacked him for departing from the 
purity of the Attic language (see Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com. Grace, vol. i. p. 90). Cratinus charged 
him with corrupting the fable, that is, probably, 
of Tereus, in his Pandionis (Schol. ad Soph. Antig. 
402 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. ii. p. 226). 
Aristophanes not only ridicules his Hoopoe, but 
compares him to another bird, the KopvS6s y or 
crested lark (Av. 1295). In another place he says 
that, being ugly himself, he makes ugly poetry 
(Thcsm. 168) ; and elsewhere he insinuates that 
the lyric odes of Philocles were anything but sweet 
and pleasing ( Vesp. 462). In explanation of these 
passages the scholiasts inform us that Philocles was 
little and ugly, and that his head was of a sharp 
projecting shape, which gave occasion to the com¬ 
parison between him and a crested bird, such as 
the hoopoe ; but explanations of this sort are very 
often nothing more than fancies of the commen¬ 
tators, having no other foundation than the text 
which they affect to explain. On the last-quoted 
allusion of Aristophanes, however, the grammarians 
do throw some light, for they tell us that Philocles 
was nicknamed Bile and Salt (XoAtJ, *AA/uW), on 
account of a certain harshness and unpleasantness 
in his poetry (Suid.; Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 281, 
Vesp. 462) ; from which we may infer that, in his 
attempt to imitate Aeschylus, he fell into a harsh 
and repulsive style, unredeemed by his uncle’s 
genius. 

The date of Philocles may be determined by his 
victory over Sophocles, tvhich took place in b. c. 
429, when he must have been at the least 40 years 
old, for his son Morsimus is mentioned as a poet 
only five years later. We possess no remains of 
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his poetry except a single line, which seems to 
come from a satyric drama (Ath. ii. p. 66 ). This 
line has led Meineke to doubt whether there was 
not a comic poet of the same name, identical, 
perhaps, with Philocles, the father of Philippides. 
The scholiast on Aristophanes (Av. 281) and Suidas, 
followed by Eudocia, expressly mention a comic 
poet Philocles ; but the passages themselves con¬ 
tain abundant proof that they refer to one and the 
same person as the subject of this article. The error 
of writing ku>puk6s and Kwfupfila, for rpayucds and 
r paytp&la, and conversely, is excessively common 
in the works of the grammarians ; and especially 
when, as often happens, the tragic poet has been 
an object of ridicule to the comic poets, which we 
have seen to be the case with Philocles. 

2. The great-grandson of the former, son of Asty- 
damas the elder, and brother of Astydaraas the 
younger, was also a tragic poet, according to the 
scholiast on Aristophanes (Av. 281), but a general, 
according to Suidas. Kayser enters on an elabo¬ 
rate and ingenious argument to show that there is 
no ground for supposing that the second Philocles 
was a tragic poet; but we ought probably to accept 
the express statement of the scholiast, and to change 
(rTparrjySs in Suidas into rpayiuis. (Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 314 ; Welcker, die Griech. Trag. 
p. 967 ; Kayser, Hist Crit. Trag. Graec. p. 46 ; 
Meineke, Hist. Crit . Com. Graec. p. 621 ; Bode, 
Gesch. d. HeUen. Dichtkunst , vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 538, 
639 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. xxxv.) [P. S.] 

PHTLOCLES, artists. 1. An Egyptian artist, 
of the mythical, or, at all events, of an unknown 
period, to whom some ascribed the invention of the 
first step in painting, which others attributed to 
Cleanthes, a Corinthian, namely, tracing the out¬ 
line of the shadow of a figure cast on a wall, <r/cfa, 
CTKiaypdfifM, a silhouette. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 3. s. 
5 ; comp. Ardices.) 

2. An Athenian architect, of Achamae, who is 
not mentioned by any ancient author, but who 
must have been one of the chief architects of the 
best period of Greek art, for he was the architect of 
the beautiful Ionic temple of Athena Polias, in 01. 
Ill, b.c. 336—332, as we learn from the cele¬ 
brated inscription relating to the building of the 
temple, which was found in the Acropolis, and is 
now in the British Museum. (Bockh, Corp.Inscr. 
vol. i. No. 160, where Bockh enters into an elabo¬ 
rate and valuable discussion of all that is known of 
the temple.) [P. S.J 

PHILO'CRATES (*t\oKpdrris). 1. An Athe¬ 
nian, son of Demeas, was commander of the rein¬ 
forcement which was sent to the siege of Melos 
in a c. 416, and enabled the Athenians to bring 
it to a successful issue. (Thuc. v. 116.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Ephialtes, was sent in 
B.C. 390 with ten triremes to Cyprus, to the aid 
of Evagoras, though the latter had revolted from 
the king of Persia (Artaxerxes II.), who was an 
ally of the Athenians at the time. On his voyage, 
Philocrates fell in with Teleutias, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian, who was sailing to Rhodes with 27 ships, and 
who, notwithstanding the enmity between Sparta 
and Persia, attacked and captured the whole 
Athenian squadron (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 24 ; comp. 
Lys. pro Bon. Arist. pp. 153—155 ; Diod. xiv. 97, 
98.) In a passage of Demosthenes (c. Aristocr. 
p. 659) we are told that on one occasion, when the 
Lacedaemonians, with solemn assurances of good 
faith, had offered to give any pledge for it which 
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might be required, Philocrates answered that no 
pledge could be satisfactory to him except a proof 
of their not being able to do injury. In this pas¬ 
sage, however, the name of Iphicrates occurs as a 
various reading. The person of whom we have 
been speaking was perhaps the same Philocrates, 
who, after the execution of Ergocles for treason and 
peculation, was accused, in the speech of Lysias, 
yet extant, of being in possession of the confiscated 
property of the traitor, whose intimate friend he 
had been, and who during his command had made 
him his trierarch and receiver of his money. (Lys. 
c. Erg., c. Phil. pp. 179—182; Schn. ad Xen. 
Ilell. l.c.) [Thrasybulus.] The name Philo¬ 
crates in Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 9, seems clearly to be 
an error for Iphicrates. (Schn. ad loc .; comp. Diod. 
xiv. 86 ; Polyaen. i. 9.) 

3. An Athenian orator, of the demus of Agnus, 
who took a most prominent part in bringing about 
the peace with Philip in B. c. 346. Together with 
Demosthenes, he strongly supported the petition 
made by the friends of Borne of the Athenian pri¬ 
soners taken in Olynthus, in b.c. 347, that an 
ambassador should be sent to negotiate about their 
ransom. He also came forward with a motion, 
which was carried unanimously, to permit Philip 
to send a herald and ambassadors to Athens to 
treat for peace. For this he was impeached by 
Lycinus, as having originated an illegal decree ; 
but he was defended by Demosthenes (illness pre¬ 
venting his personal appearance at the trial), and 
was acquitted. Matters being at length ripe for 
the final step, Philocrates moved that ten ambas¬ 
sadors should be appointed to negotiate with the 
Macedonian king. A decree to this effect was 
passed, and he was himself included in the em¬ 
bassy. In the same year, when the Macedonian 
ambassadors arrived at Athens, Philocrates pro¬ 
posed to concede everything to Philip, and to ex¬ 
clude expressly the Phocians and llalus and 
Cersobleptes from the treaty. This proposal of his, 
however, was opposed both by Aeschines and De¬ 
mosthenes, and he was obliged to abandon it. He 
was again a member of the second embassy, which 
was sent to receive from Philip the ratification of 
the peace and alliance; and, on the return of the 
envoys to Athens, when Demosthenes endeavoured 
to excite suspicion in the people of Philip’s inten¬ 
tions with respect to Phocis, Philocrates joined 
Aeschines in persuading them to pay no regard 
to his warnings, and bore him down with ribaldry 
and clamour, tauntingly remarking that it was no 
wonder that his own way of thinking should differ 
from that of one who was fool enough to be a 
water-drinker. He then carried a decree, which, 
while it gave high praise to Philip for his fair 
professions, and extended the treaty to his suc¬ 
cessors, declared that if the Phocians would not 
surrender the temple to the Amphictyons, the 
Athenian people would assist in compelling them. 
Thus he played all along into the hands of Philip, 
and it seems altogether beyond a doubt that he 
had suffered himself to be corrupted, and received 
Olynthian prisoners and lands in Phocis as the price 
of his treason. Indeed, he himself made no secret 
of his newly-gotten wealth, which he ostentatiously 
displayed, and expended in luxury and profligacy. 
In b. c. 344 Demosthenes, in his second Philippic, 
called the attention of the Athenians to the man¬ 
ner in which they ^ad been misled by Aeschines 
and Philocrates, without however mentioning the 
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name of either of them ; and, if the latter felt him¬ 
self endangered in consequence, it may account 
for his putting himself forward (towards the end 
probably of 344 or the beginning of the next year) 
as the mover of a decree, remonstrating with Philip 
on the seizure of some Athenian ships by one of 
his admirals. Shortly after this, however, Philo- 
crates was capitally impeached by Hyperides 
through an «l(ra 776 Alo, for his treason, and deemed 
it expedient to go into voluntary exile before the 
trial came on. Of his subsequent fortunes we have 
no certain information. Demosthenes, in his speech 
on the Crown, speaks of Philocrates as one of those 
who assailed him with false accusations after the 
battle of Chaeroneia in b. c. 338 ; and from this it 
might be inferred that the traitor had then re¬ 
turned from banishment, but Aeschines mentions 
him as still an exile in b. c. 330 (c. Ctes. p. 65), 
and we may therefore believe, with Mr. Newman, 
that Philocrates was still dangerous to Demosthenes 
in 338 by his voice or pen, “ with which he could 
pretend to reveal scandalous secrets, owing to his 
former intimacy with him.” (Heges. de Hal. 
pp. 82, 83 ; Dem. de Cor. pp. 230, 232, 250, 310, 
de Fals. Leg. pp. 343,345,348, 355,356, 371,375, 
377, 386, 394, 395, 405, 434, 440, c. Aristog. 
pp. 783, 784 ; Argum. ad Dem. de Pac. p. 56 ; 
Aesch. de Fals. Leg. pp. 29, 30, 35, 36 ; Plut. de 
Garr. 15 ; comp. Newman in the Classical Museum , 
vol. i. pp. 151, 152.) 

4. A Rhodian, was one of the ambassadors sent 
from Rhodes in b. c. 167, after the war with Per¬ 
seus, to avert the anger of the Romans,—an object 
which they had much difficulty in effecting. (Polyb. 
xxx. 4, 5 ; Liv. xlv. 20—25.) [E. E.] 

PHILOCTETES ($iAoKT7jTT7s), a son of Poeas 
(whence he is called Poeantiades , Ov. Met. xiii. 
313) and Demonassa, the most celebrated archer 
in the Trojan war (Horn. Od. lii. 190, viii. 219 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 102). He led the warriors from Me- 
thone, Thaumacia, Meliboea, and Olizon, against 
Troy, in seven ships. But on his voyage thither 
he was left behind by his men in the island of 
Lemnos, because he was ill of a wound which he 
had received from the bite of a snake, and Medon, 
the son of O'ileus and Rhene, undertook the com¬ 
mand of his men (Horn. 11. ii. 716, &c.). This is 
all that the Homeric poems relate of him, with the 
addition that he returned home in safety (Od. iii. 
190); but the cyclic and tragic poets have spun 
out in various ways this slender groundwork of the 
story of Philoctetes. He is said to have been the 
disciple, friend, and armour-bearer of Heracles 
(Philostr. Imag. 17), who instructed him in the 
art of using the bow, and who bequeathed to him 
his bow, with the never-erring poisoned arrows 
(Philostr. Her . 5). These presents were a reward 
for his having erected and set fire to the pile on 
mount Oeta, where Heracles burnt himself (Diod. 
iv. 38 ; Hygin. Fab. 36 ; Ov. Met. ix. 230, &c.). 
According to others, however, it was Poeas, Mor- 
simus, Hyllus, or Zeus himself who performed that 
service to Heracles (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lyc . 50 ; Soph. Track, in fin.). Philoctetes also 
was one of the suitors of Helen, and, according to 
some traditions, it was this circumstance that obliged 
him to take part in the Troian war (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 8). On his journey thither, while staying 
in the island of Chryse, he was bitten by a snake. 
This misfortune happened to hyn as he was show¬ 
ing to the Greeks the altar of Athena Chryse, and 
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approached too near to the serpent which was 
guarding the temple of the goddess (Soph. Phil. 
1327 ; Philostr. Imag. 17 ; EuBtath. ad Horn. p. 
330 ; Tzetz. aa Lye. 911), or while he was looking 
at the tomb of Troilus in the temple of Apollo 
Thymbraeus, or as he was showing to his com¬ 
panions the altar of Heracles (Philostr. /. c.; Schol. 
ad Soph. Phil 266), or lastly during a sacrifice 
which Palamedes offered to Apollo Sminthius (Diet. 
Cret. ii. 14). Hera, it is said, was the cause of 
this misfortune, being enraged at Philoctetes having 
performed the above-mentioned service to Heracles 
(Hygin. Fab. 102), though some related that the 
snake's bite was the consequence of his not having 
returned the love of the nymph Chryse (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 911). According to some accounts, moreover, 
the wound in his foot was not inflicted by a serpent, 
but by his own poisoned arrows (Serv. ad Aen . iii. 
402). The wound is said to have become ulcerated, 
and to have produced such an intolerable smell, 
and such intolerable pain9, that the moanings of the 
hero alarmed his companions. The consequence 
was, that on the advice of Odysseus, and by the 
command of the Atreidae, lie was exposed and left 
alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos (Ov. Met. 
xiii. 315 ; Hygin. Fab. 102). According to some 
he was there left behind, because the priests of 
Hephaestus in Lemnos knew how to heal the 
wound (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 330),and Pylius, a 
son of Hephaestus, is said to have actually cured 
him (Ptolem. Jlcph. 6), while, according to others, 
he was believed to have died of the wound (comp. 
Paus. i. 22. § 6), According to the common 
tradition, the sufferer remained in Lemnos during 
the whole period of the Trojan war, until in the 
tenth year Odysseus and Diomedes came to him as 
ambassadors, to inform him that an oracle had de¬ 
clared that without the arrows of Heracles Troy 
could not be taken. The tradition which represents 
him as having been cured, adds that while the war 
against Troy was going on, he, in conjunction with 
Euneus, conquered the small islands about the 
Trojan coast, and expelled their Carian inhabitants. 
As a reward for these exploits he received a part of 
Lemnos, which he called Acesa (from d/c^o/iai, 1 
heal), and at the request of Diomedes and Neopto- 
lemus, he then proceeded to Troy to decide the 
victory by his arrows (Philostr. Her. 5 ; comp. 
Hygin. Fab. 102 ; Q. Smyrn. ix. 325, 460 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 911; Schol. ad Find. Pyth. i. 100). Ac¬ 
cording to the common story, however, Philoctetes 
was still suffering when the ambassadors arrived, 
but he nevertheless followed their call. After his 
arrival before Troy, Apollo sent him into a profound 
sleep, during which Machaon (or Podalirius, or 
both, or Asclepius himself) cut out the wound, 
washed it with wine, and applied healing herbs to 
it (Tzetz. ad Lyc. I c.; Schol. ad Find. Pyth. i. 
109 ; Propert. ii. 1. 61 ; Q. Smym. x. 180 ; Soph. 
Phil. 133, 1437). Philoctetes was thus cured, 
and soon after slew Paris, whereupon Troy fell 
into the hands of the Greeks (Soph, Phil . 1426 ; 
Apollod. iii. 12. § 6 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 64 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 112; Conon, Narr. 23). On his return 
from Troy he is said to have been cast upon the 
coast of Italy, where he settled, and built Petelia 
and Crimissa. In the latter place he founded a 
sanctuary of Apollo Alaeus, to whom he dedicated 
his bow (Strab. vi. p. 254 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 911 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. iii. 402). Afterwards a band of 
Rhodians also came to Italy, and as they became 
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involved in war with the colonists from Pallene, 
Philoctetes assisted the Rhodians, and was slain. 
His tomb and sanctuary, in which heifers were sa¬ 
crificed to him, were shown at Macalla. (Tzetz. 
ad Lye. 9 11,927.) [L.S.] 

PH1LODAMEIA one of the 

daughters of Danaus, became by Hermes the mother 
of Pharis. (Paus. iv. 30. § 2, vii. 22. § 3 ; comp. 
Pharis.) [L. S.] 

PHILODA'MUS, of Bassus, a chaser in gold, 
mentioned in a Latin inscription. (Gruter, p. 
dcxxxviii. 10 ). [P. S.] 

PHILODE'MUS (#t\<!8r)pos\ an Argive, was 
sent by Hieronymus, king of Syracuse,, to Han¬ 
nibal in b. c. 215, to propose an alliance. In b. c. 
212, when Marcellus was besieging Syracuse, we 
find Philodemus governor of the fort of Euryalus, 
on the top of Epipolae, and this he surrendered to 
the Romans on condition that he and his garrison 
should be allowed to depart uninjured to join 
Epicydes in Achradina. (Polyb. vii. 7 ; Liv. xxiv. 6 , 
xxv. 25.) [E. E.] 

PHILODE'MUS (^i\6BrifjLos) of Gadara, in Pa¬ 
lestine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigrammatic 
poet, contemporary with Cicero, who makes a vio¬ 
lent attack upon him, though without mentioning 
his name, as the abettor of Piso in all his profligacy 
(Cic. in Pis. 28, 29), though in another place he 
speaks of him in the following high terms:—“ Si- 
ronem et Philodemwn cum optimos viros , turn doc- 
tissimos homines ” (De Fin. ii. 35) ; and indeed, in 
the former passage, while attacking his character, 
he praises his poetical skill and elegance, his 
knowledge of philosophy, and his general inform¬ 
ation, in the highest terms. From the language of 
Cicero, it may be inferred that Philodemus was 
one of the most distinguished Epicurean philoso¬ 
phers of his time, and that he lived on terms of 
intimacy with men of the highest rank in Rome. 
He is also mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (x. 3), 
by Strabo (xvi. p. 759), and by Horace (Sat. i. 
2 . 121 ). 

His epigrams were included in the Anthology of 
Philip of Thessalonica, and he seems to have been 
the earliest poet who had a place in that collection. 
The Greek Anthology contains thirty-four of them, 
which are chiefly of a light and amatory character, 
and which quite bear out Cicero’s statements con¬ 
cerning the licentiousness of his matter and the 
elegance of his manner. Of his prose writings 
Diogenes (/.c.) quotes from the tenth bookT^s 
<f>i\oa6<pwv tn/vTo^ews, and a MS. has been disco¬ 
vered at Herculaneum containing a work by him 
on music, n*p\ povaiKijs. (Menag. ad Diog. L'dert. 
Lc.; Fabric. Bill. Grace. vol. iii. p. 609, iv. p. 
491; Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 83 ; Jacobs, Anth. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 70, xiii. p. 937; Orelli, Onom. 
Tulfian . s. v.) [P. S.] 

PHILO'DICE ($iAo 8 //c 7 ?), a daughter of Inachus 
and the wife of Leucippus, by whom she became 
the mother of Hilaeira and Phoebe. (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 3 ; comp. Dioscuri.) [L. S.] 

PHILO'DOTUS (4>tAd8oTos), a physician of 
whom Alexander Trallianus* (De Medio, i. 17, 
p. 165) tells an anecdote of the ingenious way in 
which he cured a melancholy and hypochondriacal 
patient, who fancied he had had his head cut off. 
Philodotus suddenly put on his head a leaden hat, 

* It is probable, however, that the true reading 
in this passage is Philotimus. [Philotimus.] 
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the weight of which made the poor man think that 
he had recovered his head, so that he was free from 
his fancy ever after. Of the date of Philodotus it 
can only be said that he must have lived in or 
before the sixth century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

PHILOE'TIUS (4*iAoinos),the celebrated cow¬ 
herd of Odysseus, who is frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey (xx. 24, 185,254, xxi. 240, 388, xxii. 
359.) [L. S.] 

PHILO'GENES. 1. A slave or freedman of 
Atticus, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters 
(ad Alt. v. 13, 20, vi. 2, 3, &c.). 

2. A geographer of Italy, spoken of by Tzetzes 
(ad Lycophr. 1085). 

PHILOLA'US ($i\6\aos), that is, friend of the 
people, was a surname of Asclepius, under which 
he had a temple in Laconia (Paus. iii. 22 . § 7). 
It occurs also as the proper name of a son of Minos 
and the nymph Pareia, in Paros. (Apollod. ii. 9. 
§5, iii. 1. § 2 .) [L.S.] 

PHILOLA'US ($iA<fAaos), a Corinthian of the 
house of the Bacchiadae. Having become ena¬ 
moured of a youth named Diodes, and the latter 
having quitted Corinth, Philolaus accompanied him. 
They settled in Thebes, where Philolaus proposed 
some laws, which were adopted by the Thebans 
(Aristot. Pol. ii. 9). [C. P. M.] 

PHILOLA'US (4»tAdAoos), a distinguished Py¬ 
thagorean philosopher. According to Diogenes 
Laiirtiu 9 (viii. 84) he was born at Crotona ; ac¬ 
cording to other authorities (Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 
36) at Tarentum. It is more probable that these 
are varying statements with regard to the same 
person, than that two different persons of the same 
name are referred to. The most secure datum for 
ascertaining the age of Philolaus is the statement 
of Plato (Phaed. p. 61, d.) that he was the instructor 
of Simmias and Cebes at Thebes. This would 
make him a contemporary of Socrates, and agrees 
with the statement that Philolaus and Democritus 
were contemporaries (Apollod. ap. Diog. Lacrt. 
ix. 38). The statement that after the death of 
Socrates Plato heard Philolaus in Italy, which 
rests only on the authority of Diogenes Laertius 
(iii. 6 ), may safely be rejected. Philolaus is not 
mentioned among the Pythagorean teachers of 
Plato by Cicero, Appuleius, or Hieronymus (In- 
terpr. ad Diog. Laert. iii. 6). Philolaus lived for 
some time at Heracleia, where he was the pupil of 
Aresas, or (as Plutarch calls him) Arcesus (Iam¬ 
blich. Vii. Pyth. c. 36, comp. Plut. de Gen. Socr. 
13, though the account given by Plutarch in the 
passage referred to involves great inaccuracies, see 
Bockh, Philolaos, p. 8 ). The absurd statement of 
Iambliehus (c. 23) that Philolaus was a pupil of 
Pythagoras, is contradicted by himself elsewhere 
(c. 31), where he says that several generations in¬ 
tervened between them. The date when Philolaus 
removed to Thebes is not known. Bockh (ibid. 
p. 10 ) conjectures that family connections induced 
Philolaus and Lysis to take up their abode in 
Thebes ; and we do, in point of fact, hear of a 
Philolaus of the house of tne Bacchiadae, who gave 
some laws to the Thebans. (See the preceding 
article.) That Philolaus was driven out of Italy 
at the time when the Pythagorean brother¬ 
hood was broken up (i. e. shortly after the over¬ 
throw of Sybaris), is inconsistent with the chrono¬ 
logy, though it is possible enough that there may 
have been, at a later period, more than one expul¬ 
sion of Pythagoreans who attempted to revive in 
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different cities of Italy something like their old 
organisation. The statements that Philolaus was 
the instructor of Gorgias, and a disciple of Lysis, for 
the purpose of paying sepulchral honours to whom 
he came to Thebes (Olyrapiodorus ad Plat. Phaed. 
ap, Wyttenbnch ad Phaed . p. ISO, who mentions 
him instead of Theanor), are of no authority. Ac¬ 
cording to Diogenes Laertius (viii. 46), Phan ton 
of Phlius, Xenophilus, Echecrates, Diodes, and 
Polymnestus of Phlius were disciples of Philolaus. 
Bockh (/. c. p. 15) places no reliance whatever on 
the story that Philolaus was put to death at Cro- 
tona on account of being suspected of aiming at 
the tyranny ; a story which Diogenes Laertius has 
even taken the trouble to put into verse (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 84 j Suid. 8. v. tiirovola, Qi\6\aot). 

Pythagoras and his earliest successors do not 
appear to have committed any of their doctrines to 
writing. According to Porphyrius ( Vit. Pyth, 
p. 40) Lysis and Archippus collected in a written 
form some of the principal Pythagorean doctrines, 
which were handed down as heir-looms in their 
families, under strict injunctions that they should 
not be made public. But amid the different and 
inconsistent accounts of the matter, the first public¬ 
ation of the Pythagorean doctrines is pretty uni¬ 
formly attributed to Philolaus. He composed a 
work on the Pythagorean philosophy in three 
books, which Plato is said to have procured at the 
cost of 100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who 
purchased it from Philolaus, who was at the time 
in deep poverty. Other versions of the story re¬ 
present Plato as purchasing it himself from Philo¬ 
laus or his relatives when in Sicily. (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 15, 55, 84, 85, iii. 9 ; A. Gellius,iV.A. iii. 17 ; 
Iainblichus, Vit . Pyth. 31. p. 172 ; Tzetzes, Chiliad, x. 
792, &c. xi. 38, &c.) Out of the materials which 
he derived from these books Plato is said to have 
composed his Timaeus. But in the age of Plato 
the leading features of the Pythagorean doctrines 
had long ceased to be a secret; and if Philolaus 
taught the Pythagorean doctrines at Thebes, he 
was hardly likely to feel much* reluctance in pub¬ 
lishing them ; and amid the conflicting and impro¬ 
bable accounts preserved in the authorities above 
referred to, little more can be regarded as trust¬ 
worthy, except that Philolaus was the first who 
published a book on the Pythagorean doctrines, 
and that Plato read and made use of it. (Bockh, 

l. c. p. 22.) Although in the Phaedon and the 
Gor<pas Plato expresses himself as if he had derived 
his knowledge of the doctrines of Philolaus from 
hearsay, yet, besides that such a representation 
would be the more natural and appropriate as put 
in the mouth of Socrates, who was not a great 
reader, the minuteness and exactitude with which 
the doctrines of Philolaus are referred to, and the 
obvious allusions to the style in which they were 
expressed, show clearly enough that Plato derived 
his acquaintance with them from writings ; and 
the accordance of the extant fragments of Philolaus 
with what is found in Plato points to the same 
result 

In one passage (viii. 85) DiogeneB Laertius 
speaks of the work of Philolaus as one book 
(&i§\lov %v). Elsewhere (iii. 9, viii 15) he speaks 
of three books, as do A. Gellius and Iamblichus. 
In all probability, what Philolaus had written was 
comprised in one treatise, divided into three books, 
though this division was doubtless made not by 
the author, but by the copyists. The first book of 
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the work is quoted by Nicomachus (Harmon, i. 
p. 17,) as rd rrpwrov *v(tik6v^ and the passage 
quoted by him is said by Stobaeus (Eel. i. 22. § 7. 
p. 454) to be in roO o\dov trepl k6<T(xov. It 
appears, in fact, from this, as well as from the ex¬ 
tant fragments, that the first book of the work 
contained a general account of the origin and ar¬ 
rangement of the universe. The second book ap¬ 
pears to have borne the title Uep\ <pdtre»r, and to 
have been an exposition of the nature of numbers, 
which in the Pythagorean theory are the essence 
and source of all things (Bockh, l.c. p. 27, &c.). 
It is no doubt from the third book that a passage is 
quoted by Stobaeus (Ed. i. 21. § 2. p. 418) as 
being ire pi ij/uxris ; and from other sources it 
appears that the third division of the treatise did, 
in reality, treat of the soul. 

There is no satisfactory evidence that any other 
writings of Philolaus were known except this work. 
More than one author mentions a work by Philo¬ 
laus, entitled the Bduxai. But from the nature of 
the references to it, it appears all but certain that 
this is only another name for the above-mentioned 
work in three books, and to have been a collective 
name of the whole. The name was very likely 
given, not by Philolaus himself, but by some ad¬ 
mirer of him, who regarded his treatise as the 
fruit of a sort of mystic inspiration, and possibly 
in imitation of the way in which the books of 
Herodotus were named. (Bockh, l. o. p. 34, &c.) 

Several important extracts from the work of 
Philolaus have come down to us. These have been 
carefully and ably examined by Bockh (Philolaos des 
Pytkagoreers Lehren , nebst den Brvohstucken seines 
Werkes , Berlin, 1819). As the doctrines of Philolaus, 
generally speaking, coincided with those that were 
regarded as genuine doctrines of the Pythagorean 
school, and our knowledge of many features in the 
latter consists only of what we know of the former, 
an account of the doctrines of Philolaus will more 
fitly come in a general examination of the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy. The reader is accordingly re¬ 
ferred on this subject to Pythagoras. (Fabric. 
Bill.Graec. vol. i. p. 862, vol. iii. p. 61). [C.P.M.] 

PHILO'MACHUS, artist [Phyromachus]. 

PHILOME'LA (♦lAo/LojAa). 1. A daughter 
of king Pandion in Attica, who, being dishonoured 
by her brother-in-law Tereus, t was metamorphosed 
into a nightingale or swallow. (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§ 8 ; comp. Tereus.) 

2. The mother of Patroclus (Hygin. Fah. 97), 
though it should be observed that she is commonly 
called Polymele. (SchoL ad Horn. Od . iv. 343, 
xvii. 134.) 

3. A daughter of Actor, and the wife of Peleus, 
by whom she is said to have been the mother of 
Achilles. (Schol, ad Apollon . Rhod. i. 558 ; comp. 
Prleus.) 

4. One of the daughters of Priam. (Hygin. 

Fab. 90.) [L. S.] 

PHILOMELEIDES (toXopyXittys), a king in 
Lesbos who compelled his guests to engage with 
him in a contest of wrestling, and was conquered 
by Odysseus (Horn. Od. iv. 343, xvii. 134). Some 
commentators take this name to be a metronymic, 
derived from Philomela, No. 2. [L. S.] 

PHILOME'LUS (QiXdpyXos), a son of Iasion 
and Demeter, and brother of Plutos, is said to have 
invented the chariot when Bootes was placed 
among the stars by his mother. (Hygin. Poet 
Astr . ii. 4.) . (L. S.} 

' x 
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PHILOME LUS (4>iAdjurjAos), one of the wit¬ 
nesses to the will of Theophrastus, who died fi c. 
287 (Diog. Laert. v. 57). He is perhaps the same 
with PhUomelue, mentioned by Nuraenius, the 
Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, in connection 
with Mnaseas and Timon, as belonging to the school 
of the sceptics. (Euseb. P. E. xiv. p. 731, ed. 
1688). [W.M.G.] 

PHILOMENUS. [Philumbnus.] 

PHILOMNESTUS (*tA4juvi?<rTos), the author 
of a work, Ilepl rcS p iv 'P68tf Zfuvdluv (Athen. p. 
74, f.). As Athenaeus, in another passage (x. p. 
445, a.), ascribes the same work to Philodemus, it 
would appear that there is a mistake in the name 
of one of these passages. 

PHILOMU'SUS. 1. A freedman of Livius, is 
described in an inscription as inaur., that is, in- 
aurator , a gilder, one of those artists, or perhaps 
rather artificers, whose employment consisted in 
covering wooden statues and other objects with 
thin beaten leaves of the precious metals, and who 
were called by the Greeks Attrrovpyoi, and by the 
Romans Bractearii Aurifces. (R. Rochette, Lcttre 
a M. Schoj'n, p. 384, 2nd ed.) 

2. The architect of a monument of a certain 
Cornelia, is designated in the inscription as at the 
same time a scene-painter and a contractor for 
public works (pictor scaenarius , idem redemptor). 
There are other instances of the union of these two 
professions. (Orelli, Itisor. Latin. select. No. 2636 ; 
R. Rochette,/.c.) [P. S.] 

PHILON (4>iAwv), historical. 1 A Phocian, 
who was charged with the administration of 
the sacred treasures under Phalabcus. He was 
accused of peculation and embezzlement, and put 
to death in consequence, after having been com¬ 
pelled by the torture to disclose the names of 
those who had participated in his guilt, b. c. 347. 
(Diod. xvii. 56.) 

2. A native of Aeniania in Thessaly, was an 
officer of the Greek mercenaries in the service of 
Alexander, which had been Bettled by that mon¬ 
arch in the upper provinces of Asia. After the 
death of Alexander these troops, actuated by a 
common desire to return to their native country, 
abandoned the colonies in which they had been 
settled, and assembling to the number of 20,000 
foot and 3000 horse, chose Philon to be their 
leader. They were, however, defeated by Python, 
who was sent against them by the regent Perdic- 
cas; and the remainder submitted to him on 
favourable terms, but were afterwards barbarously 
massacred by the Macedonians in pursuance of the 
express orders of Perdiccas (Diod. xviii. 7). The 
fate of Philon himself is not mentioned. 

3. There is a Philon mentioned by Justin (xiii. 
4) as obtaining the province of Illyria, in the 
division of Alexander's empire after his death: 
but this is certainly a mistake, and the name is 
probably corrupt 

4. A citizen of Chalcis in Euboea, who appears 
to have taken a leading part in favour of Antio- 
chus the Great, as his surrender was made by the 
Romans one of the conditions of the peace con¬ 
cluded by them with that monarch, b. c. 190. 
(Polyb. xxi. 14, xxii. 26} Liv, xxxvii, 45, xxxviii. 
38.) 

5. A follower and flatterer of Agathocles, the 
favourite of Ptolemy Philopator. During the se¬ 
dition of the Alexandrians against Agathocles j 
Philon had the imprudence to irritate the populace I 
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by an insulting speech, on which he was instantly 
attacked and put to death: and his fate was 
quickly followed by that of Agathocles himBelf. 
(Polyb. xv. 33 ; Athen. vi p. 251, e.) 

6 . A native of Cnossus, who commanded a force 
of Cretan mercenaries in the service of Ptolemy 
Philopator, king of Egypt. (Polyb. v. 65.) 

7. A Thessalian, who accompanied the Achaean 

deputies on their return from the camp of Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus (b. c. 146), and endeavoured, but 
in vain, to induce the Achaeans to accept the 
terms offered them by the Roman general. (Polyb. 
xl. 4.) [E.H.B.] 

PHILON ($fA«i/), literary and ecclesiastical. 
Many persons of this name occur, of most of 
whom notices will be found in Jonsius (Be Script. 
Hist. Phil. iii. 44), and Fabricius (Bibl. Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 750, &c.). To these articles a general 
reference is made. The philosophers are spoken 
of below separately ; but the other persons of this 
name that deserve particular notice are: — 

1. Of Athens. While Demetrius prevailed at 
Athens, Sophocles of the Sunian district (2»o- 
mus), got a law passed, ordaining that no philo 
sopher should teach in Athens, without the express 
consent of the boule and the people, on pain of 
death. This had the effect of driving Theophras¬ 
tus, and all the other philosophers, from Athens. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 38.) Hence Athenaeus erro¬ 
neously represents this law as expressly banishing 
them (xiii. p. 610. f. ; compare Pollux, ix. 42, 
where the law is said to have been aimed at the 
Sophists). This law was opposed by Philon, a 

j friend of Aristotle, and defended by Demochares, 
the nephew of Demosthenes. (Athen. L o.) The 
exertions of Philon were successful, and next 
year the philosophers returned, Demochares being 
sentenced to pay a fine of five talents. (Diog. 
Laert. 1. c., where for 4>iAAWos read biAcavos.) 
The date of this transaction is doubtful. Alexis 
(apud Athen. /. c.) merely mentions Demetrius, 
without enabling us to judge whether it is Phale- 
reus, b. c. 316, or Poliorcetes, a c. 307. Clinton 
leans to the former opinion. (F. H. vol. ii. p. 16,9.) 
But he gives references to the opinions of others, 
who think it referable to the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes—to whom may be added Ritter. (Hist, 
of Ancient Philosophy , voL iii. p. 379. EngL Transl.) 
Jonsius (Be Script. Hist Phil.) places it as low as 
about b. c. 300. It is not improbable that this 
Philon is the Blave of Aristotle, whom, in his will, 
he ordered to receive his freedom. (Diog. Laert. 
v. 15.) 

2. Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, and 
a contemporary of Ctesibius. As much confusion 
has arisen regarding the era of these two men, and 
of Heron the pupil of Ctesibius (see Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. iv. pp. 222, 234 9 Antholog. Graeo, ed. 
Jacobs, vol. xiii. p. 899 ; Montucla, Histoire des 
Mathematiques , vol. i. p, 268), it will be necessary 
to attend to the correct date. Athenaeus, the 
mechanician, mentions that Ctesibius dedicated his 
work to Marcellus. This Marcellus has been sup¬ 
posed to be the illustrious captor of Syracuse, 
without any evidence. Again, the epigrammatist 
Hedylus speaks (Athen. xl p. 497, c.) of Ctesibius 
in connection with a temple to ArsinoS, the wife 
and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Hence it has 
been stated that Ctesibius flourished about the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes L 
b. a 285—222, and Athenaeus, in that of Archi- 
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who was slain B. c. 212. The inference 
drawn from the hydraulic invention of Ctesibius 
is untenable, as he might well be employed to 
ornament a temple already existing, and there is 
no ground for believing that the Marcellus, to 
whom Athenaeus dedicated his work, is the person 
assumed. On the contrary, Philon, and therefore 
the rest, must have lived after the time of Archi¬ 
medes, as we learn from Tzetzes (Ckil. ii. v. 152) 
that Philon, in one of his works, mentions Archi¬ 
medes. There is no reason, therefore, why we 
should reject the express statement of Athenaeus 
(iv. p. 174, c.), where he mentions Ctesibius as 
flourishing in the time of the second Euergetes, 
Ptolemy Physcon, who began to reign b. c. 146. 
Fabricius, wi*h odd inconsistency, places the era of 
Philon at A. u. c. 601 **b. c. 153, which is suffi¬ 
ciently correct Consequently Heron must be placed 
later. (See Schweighauser, ad Athenaeum , vol. vii. 
p. 637, &c.; Clinton, F. H. vol. iil p. 535.) All 
that we know of his history is derived from his 
own notices in the work to be mentioned imme¬ 
diately ; that he had been at Alexandria and 
Rhodes, and had profited by his intercourse with 
the engineers of both places (pp. 51, 80, 84). 

Among his works is one wherein he took a wide 
range, treating of the formation of harbours, of 
levers, and the other mechanical powers ; as well 
as all other contrivances connected with the be¬ 
sieging and the defending of cities. Hence, Vitru¬ 
vius (vii. Praefat.) mentions him among the writers 
on military engineering. Of this, two books, the 
fourth and fifth, have come down to us, and are 
printed in the Veterum Mathemaiicorum Opera , 
of Thevenot, Paris, 1693, wherein Pouchard 
revised the fragment of Philon, which occurs pp. 
49—104. The fourth book is headed, in 
4>i\uvos ficAoTrouKwv, and the general subject is 
the manufacture of missiles. He mentions in it 
an invention of his own, which he denominates 
(p. 56). In the fifth book we are shocked 
to find that while recommending a besieging army 
to devastate the open country on the approach of 
an enemy, he advises them to poison the springs 
and the grain which they cannot dispose of 
(p. 103); and what; renders this the worse, he 
mentions his having treated of poisons in his book 
on the preparations that should be made for a war. 
What principally attracted attention to this work 
in modem times is his notice of the invention of 
Ctesibius (p. 77. &c.). The instrument described 
by him, named dcpdTovos, acted on the property of 
air when condensed, and is, evidently, in principle 
the same with the modem air-gun. The subject 
is investigated by Albert Louis MeiBter in a short 
treatise entitled De Catapulta polybola Commentation 
qua locus Philonis Mechanic i, in libro iv. de telorum 
constructions eatans, Ulustratur , Gottingae, 1768. 
It has also attracted the notice of Dutens, in his 
Origins de Dboouvertes attributes aim Modemes , 
vol. i. p. 265, ed. Paris. 1776. Further details of 
this fragment will be found in Fabricius, vol. iv. 
p. 231, &c. According to Montucla, Philon was 
well skilled in Geometry, and his solution of the 
problem of the two mean proportionals (Pappus, 
ColL Math. lib. viii.), although the same in prin¬ 
ciple with that of Apollonius, has its peculiar 
merits in practice. We learn from Pappus (l.o.) 
tmit he wrote a treatise on mechanics, the object of 
which was nearly the same as Heron’s. (Montucla, 
vol i p. 268.) 
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To Philon of Byzantium is attributed another 
work, Tispl rwv 4irr& &€afidTwv, On the Seven 
Wonders of the World. But Fabricius (Bibl. Graec, 
vol. iv. p. 233) thinks that it is impossible that an 
eminent mechanician like Philon Byzantinus could 
have written this work, and conjectures that it was 
written by Philon Heracleiotes. No one can doubt 
that he is right in his first conjecture, but it seems 
more probable that it is the production of a later 
rhetorical writer, who gave it the name of Philon 
of Byzantium, as that of a man, who, from his life 
and writings, might be supposed to have chosen it 
as a subject for composition. It exists in only one 
MS. which, originally in the Vatican, was in 1816, 
in Paris, No. 389. It was first edited by Allatius, 
Rome, 1640, with a loose Latin translation, and 
desultory, though learned notes. It was re-edited 
from the same MS. by Dionysius Salvagnius Boes- 
sius, ambassador from the French court to the 
pope, and included in his Miscella , printed at 
Leyden, 1661. This edition has a more correct 
translation than that of Allatius, hut abounds in 
typographical errors, there being no fewer than 150 
in 14 pages. Gronovitts reprinted the edition of 
Allatius, in his Thesaurus A ntiquitatum Graecarum, 
vol. vii. pp. 2645—2686. It was finally reprinted at 
Leipzig, 1816, edited by J. C. Orelli. This edition, 
which is undoubtedly the best, contains the Greek, 
with the translations of both Allatius and Boessius, 
(with the exception of a fragment of a mutilated 
chapter, reprinted from the translation of L. Hol¬ 
stein, which originally appeared in Gronovius, ibid. 
vol. vii. p. 389), the notes of Allatius and others, 
along with some passages from other writers who 
had treated of the same or similar subjects, the 
fragments of the sophist Callinicus, and Adrian the 
Tyrian, and an Indew Graecitatis. The wonders 
treated of are the Hanging Gardens, the Pyramids, 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the Walls of Ba¬ 
bylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume, from 
the prooemium, the Mausoleum ; but the last is 
entirely wanting, and we have only a fragment of 
the Ephesian temple. The style, though not 
wholly devoid of elegance, is florid and rhetorical. 
Orelli regrets the lost portions, as he thinks that 
the author had actually beheld the three last won¬ 
ders. There does not appear to be much ground 
for this, and the whole seems to have been adopted 
from the reports of others. 

3. Carfathius (from Carpathus, an island 
north-east of Crete), or rather Carpasius (from 
Carpasia, a town in the north of Cyprus). His 
birth-place is unknown ; but he derived this cog- 
nomen from his having been ordained bishop of 
Carpasia, by Epiphanius, the well-known bishop of 
Constantia. According to the statement of Joannes 
and Polybius, bishop of Rhinoscuri, in their life 
of Epiphanius, Philon, at that time a deacon, was 
sent, along with some others, by the sister of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius, to bring Epipha¬ 
nius to Rome, that, through his prayers and the 
laying on of hands, she might be saved from a dan¬ 
gerous disease under which she was labouring. 
Pleased with Philon, Epiphanius not only ordained 
him bishop of Carpasia, but gave him charge of 
his own diocese during his absence. This was 
about the beginning of the fifth century (Cave, 
Hist. Litt . p. 240, ed. Genev.). Philo Carpasius is 
principally known from his Commentary on the 
Canticles, which he treats allegorically. A Latin 

x 2 
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translation, or ratlier paraphrase of this commentary, 
with ill-assorted interpolations, from the commen¬ 
tary of Gregorius X., by Salutatus, was published, 
Paris, 1537, and reprinted in the Biblioth. Pat. 
Lugdun . vol. v. Fragments of Philon's Com¬ 
mentary are inserted in that on the Canticles, 
which is falsely ascribed to Eusebius, edited by 
Meursius, Lugd. Batav. 1617* In these, he is 
simply named Philon, without the surname. Ban- 
durius, a Benedictine monk, promised in 1705 a 
genuine edition, which he never fulfilled. It was pub¬ 
lished from a Vatican MS. in 1750, under the name 
of Epiphanius, and edited by Fogginius. The most 
important edition, however, is that of Giacomellus, 
Rome, 177*2, from two MSS. This has the ori¬ 
ginal Greek, a Latin translation, with notes, and 
is accompanied by the entire Greek text of the 
Canticles, principally from the Alexandrian recen¬ 
sion. This is reprinted in Galland, N. Bibl. PP . 
vol. ix. p. 713 : Emesti ( Neuesten Theolog. Bibl. 
vol. iii. part 6), in a review of this edition, of 
which he thinks highly, is of opinion that the com¬ 
mentary, as we now have it, is but an abridgement 
of the original. Besides this commentary, Philon 
wrote on various parts both of the Old and New 
Testament, fragments of which are contained in the 
various Catenae. (Suidas, s.v.; Cave, /. c.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graeo. voL vii. pp. 398, 611, viii. p. 645, x. 
p. 479.) 

4. Of Gadara, and a pupil of Sporus. He ex¬ 
tended to 10,000 decimal places the approximation 
of the proportion of the diameter to the circum¬ 
ference of the circle. (Eutoc. Comment, in A rchimed. 
de Dim. Circ. in Montucla, vol. i. p. 340.) 

5. The Geographer, is mentioned by Strabo 
(ii. p. 77) as having written an account of a voyage 
to Aethiopia. According to a conjecture of Vos- 
sius {De Hist. Graec. p. 486, ed.Westermann) this 
is the same with the Philon quoted by Antigonus 
Cary stills {Hist. Mirab. c. 160). 

6. Heracleiotes. Porphyry refers to a work 
of his, n epl bavfUMTivv. (Stob. Eclog. Physic. 
p. 130, ed. 1609.) He is probably the same with 
the Philon, the first book of whose work is quoted 
as an authority by Suidas (s. v. UaAa'i<paTos). 
This work is there entitled, Ilepl iro pab6£ou icrro- 
pla. Some absurdities are quoted by Aelian, from 
a similar work written by a Philon ( H . A. xii. 37). 
We have no means of determining his age, but as 
he states that Palaephatus was a favourite of 
Aristotle, he must have lived subsequently to that 
philosopher. (Suidas. 1. c.) To him has been 
conjecturally referred the work, De Septem Orbis 
Miractdis , described under Philon op Byzan¬ 
tium. [No.2.] (Fabric. Bibl.Qraec. vol.iv. p.233.) 

7. Herennius Byblius. Suidas (s. v. 44 a«p) 
styles this Philon only Herennius. According to 
him he was a grammarian, and, if the text be correct, 
filled the office of consul. But, if Suidas actually 
made this statement, it must, as is remarked by 
Kuster (ad locum )^ have been through oversight. 
He was born about the time of Nero, and lived to 
a good old age, having written of the reign of 
Hadrian. This is all that we know of his life, 
except on his own authority, as given by Suidas, 
that he was in his 78th year in the consulship of 
Herennius Severus, from whose patronage he 
doubtless received his surname. This consulship, 
Suidas states, occurred in the 220th Olympiad, the 
last year of which was a. d. 104. Now, granting 
that this is the year meant, it has been deemed 
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highly improbable that he should have lived to 
chronicle the reign of Hadrian, who succeeded 

а. d. 117, when, according to this computation, 
Philon must have been 91 years old, especially as 
Hadrian reigned 21 years. The consulship of 
Herennius Severus unfortunately cannot aid us, for 
there is no consul of that name about this period ; 
there is a Catilius Severus, a. d. 120, and Haenius 
SeveruB, a. d. 141, and Herennius must have been 
a consul suffectus. Scaliger, Tillemont, and Clin¬ 
ton, have proposed various emendations on the 
text of Suidas, Clinton conjecturally assigning his 
birth to A D. 47, and consequently his 78th year 
to a.d. 124. (FastiRom. pp. 31, 111). After all, 
the text of Suidas may be correct enough. He 
expressly says that the life of Philon was very 
long protracted, irapireiyeu sis panp6v ; and re¬ 
garding Hadrian all he says is, he wrote irspl rrjs 
/Sfoo-iAe/ar, not that he wrote a history of his reign. 

Eusebius also mentions a Philon, whom he 
styles Byblius. This Philon Byblius had, accord¬ 
ing to the account of Eusebius, translated the 
work of a certain ancient Phoenician named 
Sanchoniathon (Sayxovi/iddwv), which was the 
result of multifarious inquiries into the Phoenician 
mythology. Eusebius gives the preface of Philon 
Byblius, and copious extracts, but not seemingly 
at first hand. He states that he had found them 
in the writings of Porphyry. (Praep. Evany, ii. 
p. 31, &c.). Byblius is evidently a patronymic 
from Byblus, a Phoenician town. Now Suidas 
(s. rfEppumros), states that Hermippus of Berytus, 
also a Phoenician town, was his disciple. Hence, 
it has long been held—as there is nothing in date 
to contradict it—that the Philon Herennius of 
Suidas, and the Philon Byblius of Porphyry, are 
one and the same. (See Dodwell’s Discourse con¬ 
cerning Sanchoniathon , printed at the end of Two 
Letters of Advice , 1691.) This opinion will de¬ 
serve examination in the inquiry into the writings 
of Sanchoniathon. 

Philon was a voluminous writer. In addition, 
1. to his work on Hadrian’s reign, Suidas men¬ 
tions his having written, 2. a work in thirty books 
on cities and their illustrious men, which was 
abridged by Aelius Serenus in three books (s. v. 
Seprpoy), which is confirmed in the Etyinologicon 
Magnum (s. w. 'Apcivoj, B ovtclpas) ; 3. a work, 
Utpl KTTjcreeos Ka\ tKAoyijs (3 in 12 books. 
Of this, the treatise Tlepl xp7j<rTo/ua0f/ay is pro¬ 
bably a part (Elym. Mag. s. v. Tipavos), He 
states that he wrote other works, but does not 
enumerate them. Eudocia (p. 424) assigns to him, 
4. four books of Epigrams, from which we have 
perhaps a distich in the Anthologia Graeca. (Jar 
cobs, vol. iii. p. 110.) There are besides attributed 
to him, 5. a Commentary on the Metaphysica of 
Aristotle. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec . vol. iii. p. 258.) 

б. A rhetorical work, 'P riropucdv, perhaps a dic¬ 
tionary of rhetoric (Etymol. Mag. s. v. &4 /mx.) In 
the Etyinologicon Magnum , we have noticed his 
'PrjuariKd (s. v. 'kivres, &c.), and II cpl 'Pvpalwv 

(s. v. dArbp) ; but these seem all di¬ 
visions of the same rhetorical work. 7. TUpl 
Siatpdpwu <rnpaivop*vvp, which is said to be extant 
in one of the public libraries of Paris. Eustathius 
quotes extensively from this or the rhetorical work; 
(Fabric. Bibl, Graec. vol. v. p. 718.) Manegius (ad 
Laertii Ancurimenem, p. 71) attributes to him the 
similar treatise generally ascribed to Ammonius ; 
and Valckenaer appends to his edition of Ammonius, 
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1739, a treatise by Eranius Philon, De Differentia, 
Signification w, which will be found along with the 
treatise of Ammonius at the end of Scapula’s 
Lexicon. (See Valckenaer’s Preface to Ammo¬ 
nius.) This he thinks to be the work of a later 
writer, who has appropriated, and that incorrectly, 
Philon’s name. 8. Tltpl larpiK&v, on the autho¬ 
rity of Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. Kdpros). This 
Fabricius thinks to have contained a history of 
eminent physicians, and he deeply regrets its loss 
(vol. xiii. p. 367, ed. vet.). 9. 'larropta vapd- 
5o£ov, in three books. (Euseb. P. E. p. 32.' 

10. A work on the Jews. (Euseb. P.E. p. 40. 

11. *Edu>9i(ov dirop.tr/ifj.ara. (Euseb. P. E. p. 41.) 
Vosaius {De Hist. Graec. p. 292, ed. Westermann) 
inadvertently attributes the last three to Porphyry, 
and has been partially followed by Fourmont (Re- 
fiexions sur l Histoire dee Aneiens Pevples , vol. i. 
p. 21). These three must be assigned, on the au¬ 
thority of Eusebius, to Herennius Philon, if he is 
the same as Philon Byblius, who alone is men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius, just as the former name alone, 
or standing without Herennius, is found elsewhere. 
(See Salmasius, Plin. Eoccrdt. p. 866.) Lastly it 
may be mentioned thatVossius (ibid. p. 254) attri¬ 
butes to him the Aldiomiai, which with more proba¬ 
bility he elsewhere assigns (p. 486) to Philon the 
geographer. But the work which has made his name 
most celebrated in modem times, and of which 
alone we have any fragments of consequence, is the 
translation of the Phoenician work already referred 
to. For the controversy regarding the genuineness 
and authenticity of this work, see Sanuhoniathon. 

8. Metapontinus, a musician and poet. 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Mfrairdvriov). 

9. Monk. An ascetic treatise, bearing the 
name of Philon Monachus, whom Cave (H. L. 

р. 176, Diss.) deems to be much later than the 
other ecclesiastical writers of the same name, is 
preserved in the library of Vienna (Cod. Theol. 325, 
No. 15). It is entitled, Contra Pulchritudinem 
Feminarum. 

10. The Pythagorean. Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. i. p. 305), and Sozomenes (i. 12), mention 
Philon 6 TLuQaydpeios. It is probable from their 
language that they both mean by the person so 
designated Philon Judaeus. Jonsius (ibid. iii. 

с. 4, p. 17) is strongly of opinion that Philon the 
elder, and this Philon mentioned by Clemens, are 
the same. Fabricius, who once held this opinion, 
was led to change his views (Fabric. Dibl. vol. i. 
p. 862), and tacitly assumes (vol. iv. p.738) that 
Sozomenes indicated Philon Judaeus by this epi¬ 
thet. 

11. Rhetorician and Philosopher. Cave, 
Giacomellus, and Ernesti, are of opinion that this 
is no other than Philon Carpasius. His era agrees 
with this, for the philosopher is quoted by Atha¬ 
nasius Sinaita, who flourished about a. d. 561. 
Wa need not be Btartled at the term philosopher as 
applied to an ecclesiastic. This was not uncommon. 
Michael Psellus was termed the prince of philo¬ 
sophers, and Nicetas was sumamed,. in the same 
way as Philon, tyrotp teal <pi\oo6<f>os. Besides, 
PolybiuB, in the life of Epiphaniua alluded to above, 
expressly calls Philon of Carpasia K\r\piK6v dird 
fardpw, which Tillemont ana others erroneously 
understand, to mean a man who has changed from 
the profession of the law to that of the church. 
Gave shows that the frfatop held an office in the 
church itself, somewhat analogous to our profesaor- 
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ship of ecclesiastical history. Our only knowledge 
of Philon, under this name, whether it be Philon 
Carpasius or not, is from an inedited work of 
Anastasius Sinaita, preserved in the library of 
Vienna and the Bodleian. Glycas ( Annal . p. 282, 
&c.), it is true, quotes as if from Philon, but he 
has only borrowed verbatim and without acknow¬ 
ledgment, from Anastasius. The work of Anas¬ 
tasius referred to, is entitled by Cave, Demon - 
stratio Historica de Magna et Angelica sttmmi Sa- 
cerdotis Dignitate . Philon’s work, therein quoted, 
is styled a Church history, but, if we may judge 
from the only specimen of it we have, we need 
hardly regret its loss. It consists of a tale re¬ 
garding a monk, that being excommunicated by his 
bishop, and having afterwards suffered martyrdom, 
he was brought in his coffin to the church, but 
could not rest till the bishop, warned in a dream, 
had formally absolved him. (Cave, Hist. Lilt. p. 
176, ed. Genevae, 1720 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace . vol. 
vii. p. 420.) 

12. Senior. Josephus (Apion. i. 23), when 
enumerating the heathen writers who had treated 
of Jewish history, mentions together Demetrius 
Phalereus, Philon , and Eupolemon. Philon he 
calls the elder (6 irpeaSvrspos), probably to distin¬ 
guish him from Philon Judaeus, and he cannot mean 
Herennius Philon, who lived after hiB time. Cle¬ 
mens* Alexandrinus ( StromaL i. p. 146) also couples 
together the names of Philon the elder and De¬ 
metrius, stating that their lists of Jewish kings 
differed. Hence Vossius thinks that both authors 
refer to the same person. (De Hist. Graec. p. 486, 
ed. Weetermann.) And in this Jonsius agrees 
with him, while he notices the error of Josephus, 
in giving Demetrius the surname of Phalereus. 
(De Script, Hist. Phil, iii. 4. p. 17.) As Huetiua 
( Demonstrat. Evangel, p. 62) was of opinion that 
the apocryphal Book of Wisdom was wytten by 
this Philon, he was necessitated to consider him 
as an Hellenistic Jew, who, unskilled in the ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew, had it translated, and then ex¬ 
panded it, in language peculiar to his class. (Ibid. 
pp. 62, 246, &c.) Fabricius thinks that the Philon 
mentioned by Josephus, may have been a Gentile, 
and that a Philon different from either Philon 
Judaeus, or senior, was the author of the Book of 
Wisdom. Eusebius ( Praep. Evangel, ix. 20, 24) 
quotes fifteen obscure hexameters from Philon, 
without giving hint of who he is, and merely citing 
them as from Alexander Polyhistor. These evi¬ 
dently form part of a history of the Jews in verse, 
and were written either by a Jew, in the character 
of a heathen, as Fabricius hints is possible, or by 
a heathen acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures. 
This is, in all probability, the author, and the 
work referred to by Josephus and Clemens Alexan¬ 
drinus. Of course the author must have lived be¬ 
fore the time of Alexander Polyhistor, who came to 
Rome, b. c.,83. It is doubtful whether he is the 
same writer with the geographer of the same name, 
mentioned above. 

13. Of Tarsus, a deacon. He was a companion 
of Ignatius of Antioch, and accompanied the martyr 
from the East to Rome, a. d. 107. He is twice 
mentioned in the epistles of Ignatius (ad Philadelph. 
c. 11, ad Smymaeos , c. 13). He is supposed to 
have written, along with Rheus Agathopus, the 
Martyrium Ignatii, for which see Ignatius, in this 
work, VoL II. p. 566, b. (Comp, Cave, Hist. 
Litt . p. 28, ed. Genevae, 1720.) 
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14. Of Thebes, is quoted by Plutarcb as an au¬ 
thority in his Life of Alexander (c. 46). He is 
probably the same Philon, who is mentioned as 
an authority for the Indian Antissa by Stephanus 
Byzantinus («. v. *A vriaara). 

1 5. Thyanensis, a geometrician of profound abi¬ 

lities, if we may judge from the subject of his writ¬ 
ings, which regarded the most transcendental parts 
of ancient geometry, the consideration of curve lines. 
In particular, he investigated the lines formed by 
the intersection of a plane with certain curved 
surfaces. These lines are called by Pappus tA«k- 
rotbcs {Coll. Math. iv. post prop. 40). The na¬ 
ture of the surfaces or the lines is unknown ; but 
Pappus informs us that their investigation excited 
the admiration of many geometricians ; among 
others, of Menelaus of Alexandria. As Menelaus 
was in Home a. d. 98, Philon must have preceded 
him. (Montucla, vol. i. p. 316 ) [W.M.G.] 

PHILON philosophers. 1. Judaeus, 

the Jew, sprang from a priestly family of distinction, 
and was bom at Alexandria (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8. 

1, xx. 5. $ 2, xix. 5 § 1 ; Euseb. H. E. ii. 4 ; 

hil. de Legat. ad Caium , ii. p. 567, Mangey). 
After his life, from early youth upwards, had been 
wholly devoted to learning, he was compelled, when 
he had probably already reached an advanced age, in 
consequence of the persecutions which the Jews had 
to suffer, especially under the emperor CaiuB, to devote 
himself to public business. With four others of his 
race he undertook an embassy to Rome, in order to 
procure the revocation of the decree which exacted 
even from the Jews divine homage for the statue of 
the emperor, and to ward off further persecutions. 
The embassy arrived at Rome in the winter of 
a. d. 39—40, after the termination of the war 
against the Germans, and was still there when the 
prefect of Syria, Petronius, received orders, which 
were given probably in the spring of a. d. 40, to set 
up the colossal statue of Caligula in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Philon speaks of himself as the oldest 
of the ambassadors (Phil, de Congressu , p. 530, de 
Leg. Spec. lib. ii. p. 299, de Legat. pp. 572, 
598; comp. Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8. § 1). How 
little the embassy accomplished its object, is proved 
not only by the command above referred to, but 
also by the anger of the emperor at the request of 
the mildly-disposed Petronius, that the execution 
of the command might be deferred till the harvest 
was over (see the letter of Petronius in Phil. p. 
583). Nothing but the death of the emperor, 
which ensued in January a. d. 41, saved Petronius, 
for whose death orders had been given (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 8. $ 8). If Philon, at the time of the 
embassy, was, as is not improbable, about 60 years 
old, the date of his birth will be about b. c. 20. 
In the treatise on the subject, which without doubt 
was written not earlier than the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, he speaks of himself as an old man. As to 
other events in his personal history, we only know 
with certainty of a journey undertaken by him to 
Jerusalem (Phil, de Provid. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. viii. 14, in Mangey, ii. p. 646). On the state¬ 
ment of Eusebius (77. E. ii. 17 ; corap. Hieronym. 
Catalog. Script. Ecclesiast.), that Philon had already 
been in Rome in the time of the emperor Claudius, 
and had become acquainted with the Apostle Peter, 
as on that of Photius {Cod. 105), that he was a 
Christian, no dependence whatever can be placed. 

The writings of Philon may be arranged in 
several classes. Of these the first division, and 
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probably the earliest in point of time, includes the 
books de Mundi Incorruptihilitate , Quod omnia 
Probus Liber , and de Vita Contemplative The 
beginning of the third (ii. p. 471, Mangey) refers 
to the second, which treats of the Essenes. A 
second division, composed probably not before 
Philon was an old man, treats of the oppressions 
which the Jews had to endure at that time ( adver* 
ms Flaccum , Legatio ad Caium , and probably also 
de Nobilitate , which appears to be a fragment from 
the lost Apology for the Jews. See Dahne, uber 
die Schriften des Juden Philon , in Ullmann’s and 
Umbreit’s Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 1833, 
p. 990). All the other writings of Philon have re¬ 
ference to the books of Moses. At the commence¬ 
ment stands an exposition of the account of the 
creation {de Mundi Opificio). Then follows, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary arrangement, a series of allego¬ 
rical interpretations of the following sections of 
Genesis up to ch. xli., partly under the general 
title Legis A llegoriarum Libri I. —7/7., partly under 
particular titles. Yet it is not improbable that 
these titles were not added till a later time, and 
that the corresponding sections originally formed 
consecutive books of the above-named work, of 
which some traces are still found in the excerpta of 
the monk Joannes, aud elsewhere. This Beries of 
allegorical expositions appears even originally not to 
have been a continuous commentary, and at a later 
period to have lost parts here and there. (Dahne, 
ibid. p. 1014, &c.) Philon, at the beginning of 
the first-mentioned treatise {de Mundi Opificio ), in¬ 
dicates that the object of his expositions is to show 
how the law and the world accord one with the 
other, and how the man who lives according to the 
law is, as such, a citizen of the world. For Moses, 
as Philon remarks in his life of him (ii. p. 141), 
treatB the older histories in Buch a manner, as to 
demonstrate how the same Being is the father and 
creator of the universe, and the true law-giver ; 
and that, accordingly, whoever follows these laws 
adapts himself to the course of nature, and lives 
in accordance with the arrangements of the uni¬ 
verse ; while the man who transgresses them is 
punished by means of natural occurrences, such as 
the flood, the raining of fire, and so forth, in virtue 
of the accordance and harmony of the words with 
the works, and of the latter with the former. Ac¬ 
cordingly, out of the accounts contained in Genesis 
of good and bad men, information respecting the 
destinies of man and the conditions of the soul 
should be drawn by means of allegorical interpre¬ 
tation, and the personages whose histories boro 
upon the subject be exhibited partly as powers, 
partly as states of the soul, in order, as by analysis, 
to attain a view of the soul (comp, de Congressu 
Quaer. Erud. Grat. p. 527). The treatises which 
have reference to the giving of the law are dis¬ 
tinct from those hitherto considered, and the laws 
again are divided into unwritten laws, that is, 
living patterns (xav6v*s) of a blameless life, as 
Enos, Enoch, and Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses ; and particular or written laws, in 
the narrower sense of the word {de Abrah. p. 2, 
comp, de Proem, et Poenis , p. 408). Of those pattern- 
lives there are to be found in his extant works only 
those of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, treated of 
in separate writings. Even these are not without 
individual allegorical interpretations, which how-. 
ever only occur by the way, and are not designed, 
like the proper allegories, to refer the destinies 
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and conditions of men, of the good as of the bad, 
to universal natural relations. The written laws 
are explained first generally in the Decalogue , then, 
according to their more special ends, in the treatises 
de drcumcisione y de Monarchic , de Praemiis Sacer- 
dotum , de Victimise &c. (comp. A. F. Gfrorer, Kri- 
tische Geschiehte des Urchristmthums , pt. i. Philon, 
p. 11, &c.). On the assumption that the allegorical 
writings were composed chiefly for Jews, and those 
relating to the laws, whether set forth in the con¬ 
duct of living models, or written, for Hellenes {de 
Vita Mosts, ii. 80), Gfrorer (/. c.) would entirely 
separate the one class from the other, and make the 
latter (the historicising), not the former (the alle¬ 
gorical), follow immediately the treatise de Mundi 
Opijicio. He refers the statement of Philon himself 
(i de Praemiis ac Poenis he .):— “The declarations 
of the prophet Moses divide themselves into two 
classes ; the one relates to the creation of the world, 
the contents of the second are of an historical kind, 
the third embraces the laws ”—merely to the trea¬ 
tise on the creation of the world and the two series 
of writings relating to the law (ib. p. 23, &c.). On 
the other hand Dahne (/. c. p. 994, &c.) remarks 
with reason, that the historical part, according to 
the express remark appended in the passage of 
Philon referred to, is said to contain the description 
of wicked and virtuous modes of life, and the pu¬ 
nishments and rewards which are appointed to each 
in the different races, i. e. what is treated of in the 
allegories. Dahne further directs attention partly to 
a passage in the life of Moses (ii. p. 141), according 
to which Philon separates the books of Moses into 
two parts—the historical, which at the same time 
contains accounts of the origin of the world and 
genealogies, and one relating to commands and pro¬ 
hibitions ; partly to the circumstance that elsewhere 
{de Abrah. pr.) we find what in the other passage 
is called the historical part spoken of as belonging 
to the Koo-fioiroia ; so that here again it is clearly 
enough indicated that the allegorical books hang 
together with the work on the creation ; and both 
these passages differ from that before adduced {de 
Praem. et Poen.) in this, that in the latter the two 
portions of Genesis, to which the Koepoirota is to 
be considered as equivalent, are again separated. 
Gfrorer’s attempt (in the preface to the second 
edition of his Philon, p. xii. &c.) to establish his 
assumption against Dahne’s objections cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory, and the series of allegorical 
books should rather (with Mangey, Dahne, &c.) 
come immediately after the account of the creation. 

To the treatises of Philon contained in the earlier 
editions have recently been added not only those 
found by Angelo Mai in a Florentine manuscript, 
de Fesio Copland and de Parentibus oolendis , both 
^°nging to the dissertations on the laws (Philo et 
Virgilii Interpretea , Mediolan. 1818), but also the 
treatises, discovered by Bapt. Aucher in an Arme- 
nian version and translated into Latin, De Prom- 
dentia and De Animalibus (Venet. 1822,foL min.), 
Quaestion. etSolutt, in Genesim Serm, I Kin Exod. 
•*/., a short summary, in the form of question and 
answer, of the doctrines unfolded at length in the 
other treatises (comp. D'ahne, l. c. p. 10, 37, Ac.), 
&rmones de Sampsono , de Jona , et de tribus An- 
gelis Abrahamo apparentibus. (Philonis Judaei Pa- 
rahpomena Annette, ib. 1826, fol. min.) Of the 
latter, however, the Serm. de Sampsons et de Jona 
roast be looked upon as decidedly spurious (comp, 
^hne, he, p. 907, &c.), as also, among those 
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printed earlier, the book de Muntio cannot pass as 
philosophical. The really or apparently lost books 
of Philon are enumerated in Fabricius (Bibl. Graeo, 
vol. iv. p. 727, &c.). Tumebus’s edition of the 
writings of Philon (Paris, 1552, fol.) appeared, 
emended by Hoeschel, first Colon. Allobrog. 1613, 
then, reprinted, Paris, 1640, Francofi 1691, &c. 
These were followed by Mangey’s splendid edition 
(Lond. 1742, 2 vols. fol.). Still, without detract¬ 
ing from its merits, it is far from complete ; and 
how much remains to be done in order to make a 
really good edition, was shown by Valckenaer, 
Ruhnken, Markland, and others, at an earlier pe¬ 
riod, and more recently by Fr. Creuzer {Zur Krir 
tik der Schriften des Juden Philo , in Ullraann’s 
and Umbreit’s theologischen Studien und Kritiken , 
1832, pp. 1—43). The edition of Pfeiffer (Er¬ 
lang. 1785—92, 5 vols. 8vo) contributed but little 
to the correction of the text, and that of E. Richter 
(Lips. 1828—30, 8 vols. 12mo) is little more than 
a reprint of Mangey’s, including the pieces disco¬ 
vered in the mean time. Dr. Grossmann ( Quaes- 
tionum Philonearum part. prim. Lips. 1829) holds 
out the hope of a new critical edition. 

Even as early as the times of Alexander and 
Ptolemaeus Lagi, many Jews had been settled in 
Alexandria. In the times of Philon two of the 
five divisions of the town were exclusively occu¬ 
pied by them, and they had settled themselves in 
a scattered manner even in the rest. (Adv. Flacc, 
p. 523, &c.) Having become more closely ac¬ 
quainted with Greek philosophy by means of the 
museum established by the first Ptolemies, Soter 
and Philadelphus, and of the libraries, the learned 
Jews of Alexandria began very soon to attempt 
the reconciliation of this philosophy with the reve¬ 
lations contained in their own sacred writings. 
The more firmly however they were convinced of 
the divine origin of their doctrines, the less could 
they regard as contradictory or new what they re¬ 
cognised as truth in the Greek philosophy. Thence 
arose on the one hand their assumption that this 
truth must be an efflux, though a remote one, of 
the divine revelation, on the other hand, their en¬ 
deavour, by means of a profounder penetration into 
the hidden sense of their holy books, to prove that 
it was contained in them. In reference to the first 
point, in order to establish the derivation of the 
fundamental truths of Greek philosophy from the 
Mosaic revelation, they betook themselves to fic¬ 
titious references and supposititious books; and 
with regard to the second point, in order to distin¬ 
guish between a verbal and a hidden sense, they 
had recourse to allegorical interpretations. Aristo- 
bulus had previously declared his views on both of 
these points in the dedication of his mystical com¬ 
mentary to Ptolemaeus Philometer (ap. Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. viii. 10 ; comp. Alex. Strom, i. p. 
343). In the allegorical interpretation referred to 
definite maxims (canones), they proceeded on the 
assumption that every thing contained in the law 
must have an immediate influence upon the in¬ 
struction and amendment of men, and that the 
whole body of its precepts stands in a hidden con¬ 
nection, which must be disclosed by a more pro¬ 
found understanding of them. 

This new philosophy of religion, which was ob¬ 
tained through the appropriation of Greek philo¬ 
sophy by means of an allegorical interpretation of 
the Mosaic records, is taught ns most clearly in the 
writings of Philon for although his creative powers 

x 4 
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were only of a slender kind, he was able to work 
up and combine with skill results at which previous 
writers had already arrived. Above all, it was 
necessary that this new philosophy of religion 
should take great care, in unison with the refined 
doctrine respecting the Deity set forth by Plato 
and others, to represent Jehovah as the absolutely 
perfect existence. It was equally necessary to 
represent him as unchangeable, since transition, 
whether into abetter, a worse, or a similar condition, 
is inconsistent with absolute perfection. (Quod 
deterius potiori insid . p. 202, Leg. alleg. ii. pr., 
Quod mundus sit incorrupt, p. 500, de Sacrif. p. 
165, Quod Deus sit immutabilis , p.275.) The un¬ 
changeable character of the Deity was defined more 
closely as the absolutely simple and uncompounded 
(quod mundus sit incorrupt, p. 492, de Nomin. 
mutat . p. 600), incapable of combination with any 
thing else (Leg. alleg. ii. pr.&c.), in need of nothing 
else (Leg. alleg. ibid.), as the eternal (de Humanit. 
p. 386, &c.), exalted above all predicates (quod 
Deus sit immut. p. 281, De Profugis , p. 575), 
without quality (Leg. alleg. i. p. 51, &c.), as the 
exclusively blessed (De Septenario , p. 280, &c.), 
the exclusively free (de Somn. ii. p. 692). While, 
however, it was also recognised that God is incom¬ 
prehensible (dKaT(i\7iTCT0Sj de Somn. i. p. 630), 
and not even to be reached by thought (avepivi-q- 
roy, de Nomin. mutat. p. 579, &c.), and inexpres¬ 
sible (dKarovSpaoros kolI iros,de Somn. i. p. 575, 
de Vit Mosis , i. p. 614, &c.), and that we can only 
know of his existence (virap£(s), not of his proper 
existence (15la ffir. de Proem, et Poen. p. 415, &c.), 
nevertheless knowledge of God must be set down 
as the ultimate object of human efforts (de Sacrif. 
p. 264), and contemplation of God (ij too 6vtos &ea, 
r} &«ou, de Migrat. Abrah. p. 462, &c.) must 
be attainable ; i. e. man by virtue of his likeness to 
God can participate in the immediate manifestation 
of him (ep<pacris Ivapy^s, quod deter, pot. insid. p. 
221, &c.) ; and therefore must exert himself in¬ 
cessantly in searching for the ultimate foundation 
of all that exists (de Monatxh. i. p. 216, &c.). 
Visible phaenomena are to lead us over to the in¬ 
visible world (de Somn. i. p. 648, &c., de Proem, et 
Poen. p. 414), and to give us the conviction that 
the wisely and the beautifully fashioned world pre¬ 
supposes a wise and intelligent cause (de Monarch, 
l.c. de Proem, et Poen. 1. c. de Mundi Opific. p. 2); 
they are to become to us a ladder for getting to 
the knowledge of God by means of God, and for 
attaining to immediate contemplation (de Proem, et 
Poen. 1. c., Leg . alleg. iii. p. 107). Partly because 
he was unable to raise himself above the old Greek 
axiom, that nothing can be produced out of nothing 
(quod mund . sit incorrupt . p. 488), partly that he 
might in no way endanger the conviction of the 
absolute perfection of God, Philon, like the Greek 
philosophers, took refuge in the assumption of a 
lifeless matter, in itself immoveable and non¬ 
existent, absolutely passive and primeval, and 
destitute of quality and form ; and while again he 
conceived this as an unarranged and unformed mass, 
containing within itself the four primal elements 
(de Cherub, p. 161, &c., de Planted, pr. &c.), he 
represented the world-fashioning spirit of God as 
the divider (ropefa) and bond ( 5tap6s) of the All 
(de Mundi Opif. 3, de Somn. i. p, 641, &c., de Plant. 
Noae, l. c.). In the second connection, conceived 
as something subordinate to, and resisting the 
divine arrangement (guts rer . div, haer. p. 495, de 
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Mundi Opif. 4), matter was looked upon by him as 
the source of all imperfection and evil (de Justiiia, 
p. 367) ; whereas in other passages, in which he 
especially brings into notice the non-existence of 
matter, God is represented as the creator, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the mere fashioner of the universe 
(de Somn. i. p. 632, &c.). Philon could not con¬ 
ceive of the unchangeable, absolutely perfect Deity 
as the immediate cause of the changeable, imperfect 
world ; hence the assumption of a mediate cause, 
which, with reference as well to the immanent and 
transient activity attributed to him for the projec¬ 
tion and realisation of the plan of the universe, os 
to the thinking and speaking faculty of man, de¬ 
signated by one and the same word (d \6yos 6 h 
tiiavoiq, ivbidQeros and irpoQvpiubs), he designated 
as the divine Logos (de Cherub . p. 162, de Migrat. 
Abrah. p. 436, &c., de Vita Mosis, iii. p. 154, &c.), 
within which he then again distinguished on the 
one hand the divine wisdom (the mother of what 
was brought into existence), and the activity which 
exerts itself by means of speech (Leg. alleg. i. p. 
52, 58, &c., ii. p. 82, de Ebrietate, p. 361, &c., de 
Sacrif p. 175, &c.), on the other hand the good¬ 
ness (dya96rrjs), th§ power (dpenj, i^ovcla, ri 
Kparos ), and the world-sustaining grace (de Sacrif 
p. 189, Quaest. in Gen. i. 57, de Ckerid). p. 143, &c.). 
As the pattern (7rapdS€t7/ua) of the visible world he 
assumed an invisible, spiritual world (xderpos aopa- 
roy, j'oTjroy, de Opif. 3, 6, 7, &c.), and this he re¬ 
garded platonically as the collective totality of the 
ideas or spiritual forms (Dahne, l. c . p. 253); the 
principia of the mediate cause he regarded as 
powers invisible and divine, though still distinct 
from the Deity (de Migrat. Abrah. p. 464, &c., 
Dahne, p. 240, &c.) ; the spiritual world as com¬ 
pletely like God, as his shadow (de Opif M. p. 3, 
Leg. alleg . iii. p. 106, &c.) ; the world of sense in 
like manner as divine, by virtue of the spiritual 
forms contained in it (de Mundi Opif. p. 5). The 
relation of the world to the Deity he conceived of 
partly as the extension («kt elveiy) of the latter to 
the former (de Nomin. mutat. p. 582, &c.), or as the 
filling of the void by the boundless fulness of God 
(de Opif. Mund. p. 36, &c.) ; partly under the image 
of effulgence: the primal existence was then 
looked upon by him as the pure light which shed 
its beams all around, the Logos as the nearest circle 
of light proceeding from it, each single power as a 
separate ray of the primordial light, and the uni¬ 
verse as an illumination of matter, fading away 
more and more in proportion to its distance from 
the primal light (de Somn. i. pp. 638, 641, &c., 
de Proem, et Poen. p. 414, Leg. alleg . i. p. 47, &c., 
iii. p. 120, &c.). Thus we already find in Philon 
in a very distinct form the outlines of the doctrine 
of emanations, which subsequently was further de¬ 
veloped on the one hand by the Gnostics, on the 
other by the Neo-platonists. 

2. The Megarian or Dialectician, was a dis¬ 
ciple of Diodorus Cronus, and a friend of Zenon, 
though older than the latter, if the reading in 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 16) is correct. In his 
Menexenus he mentioned the five daughters of his 
teacher (Clem. Alex Strom, iv. p. 528, a. ed. Potter), 
and disputed with him respecting the idea of the 
possible, and the criteria of the truth of hypotheti¬ 
cal propositions. With reference to the first point 
Philon approximated to Aristotle, as he recognized 
that not only what is, or will be, is possible (as 
Diodorus maintained), but also what is in itself 
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conformable to the particular purpose of the object 
in question, as of chaff to bum (KarcL h*y6- 

jxtvov bmrifaiforiTa ; Alex. Aphrod. Nat. Qual ♦ 

i. 14. Compare on the whole question J. Harris, 
in Upton’s Arriani Disseriat. Evict, it 19, ap. 
Sch weigh auser, voU ii. p. 515, &c.) Diodorus had 
allowed the validity of hypothetical propositions only 
when the antecedent clause could never lead to an 
untrue conclusion, whereas Philon regarded those 
only as false which with a correct antecedent had 
an incorrect conclusion (Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 
viii. 113, & c. Hypotyp. ii. 110, comp. Cic. A cad. ii. 4 7, 
de Fato , 6). Both accordingly had sought for cri¬ 
teria for correct sequence in the members of hypo¬ 
thetical propositions, and each of them in a manner 
corresponding to what he maintained respecting 
the idea of the possible. Chrysippus attacked the 
assumption of each of them. 

The Philon who is spoken of as an Athenian 
and a disciple of Pyrrhon, though ridiculed by 
Timon as a sophist, can hardly be different from 
Philon the dialectician (Diog. Laert. ix. 67, 69). 
Hieronymus (Jov. 1) speaks of Philon the dia¬ 
lectician and the author of the Menexenus, as the 
instructor of Cameades, in oontmdiction to chro¬ 
nology, perhaps in order to indicate the sceptical 
direction of his doctrines. 

3. The Academic, was a native of Larissa and 
a disciple of Clitoraachus. After the conquest of 
Athens by Mithridates he removed thence to 
Home, where he settled as a teacher of philosophy 
and rhetoric. Here Cicero was among his hearers 
(Cic. ad Fam. xiii. I, Acad. i. 4, Brut. 89, Tusc. 

ii. 3). When Cicero composed his Quaestiones 
Academicae , Philon was no longer alive {Acad. ii. 
6) ; he was already in Rome at the time when the 
dialogue in the books de Oraiore is supposed to 
have been held (ac. 92, de Orat. iii. 28). Through 
Philon the scepsis of the Academy returned to its 
original starting point, as a polemical antagonism 
against the Stoics, and so entered upon a new 
course, which some historians have spoken of as 
that of the fourth academy (Sext. Emp. Hypotyp. 

i. 2*20). He maintained that by means of con- 
ceptive notions (KaTaAiprrun) (pavraala) objects 
could not be comprehended (d/caTdArprTa), but 
were comprehensible according to their nature 
(Sext. Emp. Hypotyp. i. 235; Cic. Acad. Quaest. 

ii. 6). How he understood the latter, whether he 
referred to the evidence and accordance of the 
sensations which we receive from things (Aristo- 
cles, ap, Euseb. Praep. Evany, xiv. 9), or whether 
he had returned to the Platonic assumption of au 
immediate spiritual perception, is not clear. In 
opposition to his disciple Antiochus, he would not 
admit of a separation of an Old and a New Aca¬ 
demy, but would rather find the doubts of scepti¬ 
cism even in Socrates and Plato (Cic. Acad. 
Qwest, ii. 4, 5, 23), and not less perhaps in the 
New Academy the recognition of truth which 
burst through its scepticism. At least on the one 
hand, even thoqgh he would not resist the evi¬ 
dence of the sensations, he wished even here to 

w jth antagonists who would endeavour to 
refute his positions (Aristocles, l. c.), i. e. he felt the 
need of subjecting afresh what he had provisionally 
set down in his own mind as true to the examina¬ 
tion of scepticism ; and on the other hand, he did 
not doubt of arriving at a sure conviction respec¬ 
ting the ultimate end of life. [Ch. A. B.J 

PHILON (QlKw), the name of several phyBi- 
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cions, whom it is almost impossible to distinguish 
with certainty. 

1. A native of Tarsus in Cilicia, of whose date 
it can only be certainly determined that he lived 
in or before the first century after Christ, as Galen 
speaks of him as having lived sometime before his 
own age. He was the author of a celebrated an¬ 
tidote, called after his name Philonium , $i\dvciov. 
He embodied his directions for the composition of 
this medicine in a short enigmatical Greek poem, 
preserved by Galen, who has given an explanation 
of it (Dc Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. ix. 4, vol. xiii. 
p. 267, &c.). This physician is supposed by 
Sprengel {Hist, de la Med. vol. ii.) and others 
to have been the 6ame person as the grammarian, 
Herennius Philon, but probably without sufficient 
reason. His antidote is frequently mentioned by 
the ancient medical writers, e. g. Galen (Ad 
Glauc. de Meth. Med. ii. 8, vol. xi. p. 114, 
Comment. in Hippocr. “ Epid. VI." vi. 5, vol. 
xvii. pt. ii. p. 331, De Compos. Medicam. sec . 
Loc. viii. 7, vol. xiii. p. 202, De Locis Affect. ii. 5, 
vol. viii. p. 84, De Meth. Med. xii. 1, vol. x. p. 818), 
Aretaeus (De Cur. Morb. Ckron. ii. 5, p. 335), 
Paulus Aegineta (iii. 23, vil 11, pp. 440, 657), 
OribasiuB (Synups. iii. Eupor. iv. 136, pp. 54, 675), 
Aetius (ii. 4. 28, iii. 1. 32, iii. 2. 1, iv. 1. 107, pp. 
382, 478, 511, 660), Joannes Actuarius (De Meth. 
Med. v. 6, p. 263), Marcellua (De Medicam , cc. 20, 
22. pp. 329, 341), Alexander Trallianus (pp. 271, 
577, ed. Basil.), Nicolaus Myrepsus (De Compos. 
Medicam. i. 243, 383, pp. 412, 437), Avicenna 
(Canon, v. 1.1. vol. ii. p. 278, ed. Venet. 1595), 
This Philon may perhaps be the physician whose 
collyrium is quoted by Celsus (De Medic, vi. 6, 
p. 119.) 

2. The physician who is mentioned among several 
others by Galen (De Meth. Med. i. 7, vol. x. p. 53) 
as belonging to the sect of the Methodici, is perhaps 
a different person from the preceding, and must have 
lived some time in or after the first century b. c. 
He may, perhaps, be the contemporary of Plutarch, 
in the second century after Christ, who is intro¬ 
duced by him in his Symposiacon (ii. 6. 2, iv. 1. 1, 
vi. 2. 1, viii. 9. 1). He was of opinion that the 
disease called Elephantiasis first appeared shortly 
before his own time ; but in this he was probably 
mistaken. See Jul. Alb. Hofmann’s treatise, Rar 
bid Caninae ad Celsum usque Historia Critica , p. 
53. (Lips. 8vo. 1826.) 

A physician of this name is also mentioned by 
St Epiphanius (adv. Haeres. i. 1, 3) ; and a writer 
on metals, by Athenaeus (vii.p. 322). [ W. A.G.] 

PHILON ($l\av), artists. 1. Son of Antipa¬ 
ter, a Btatuary who lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and made the statue of Hephaestion. 
(Tatian. Orat. adv. Graee. 55, p. 121, ed. Worth). 
He also made the statue of Zeus Ourios, which 
stood on the shore of the Black Sea, at the en¬ 
trance of the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, and 
formed an important landmark for sailors. It was 
still perfect in the time of Cicero (•» Verr . iv. 58), 
and the base has been preserved to modern times, 
bearing an inscription of eight elegiac verses, 
which is printed in the works of Wheeler, Spon, 
and Chishull, and in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. iii. p. 192; Jacobs, Anth. Graee. voL iv, 
p. 159 ; comp. Sillig, Catal. Artif. s. v.). Philon 
is mentioned by Pliny among the statuaries who 
made alhletas et armatos et venatores sacrificaniesque . 
(H. N. xxxiv, 8. s. 19. g 34> 
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2. A very eminent architect at Athens in the 
time of the immediate successors of Alexander. He 
built for Demetrius Phalereus, about b.c. 318, the 
portico of twelve Doric columns to the great temple 
at Eleuais. He also constructed for the Athenians, 
under the administration of Lycurgus, an armoury 
( armamentarium ) in the Peiraeeus, containing arms 
for 1000 ships (Plin. H, N. vii. 87. s. 38). This 
work, which excited the greatest admiration (Cic. 
de Oral. i. 14 ; Strab. ix. p. 395, d.; Val. Max. 
viii. 12. ext 2), was destroyed in the taking of 
Athens by Sulla. (Plut Sulla , 14). He wrote 
works on the architecture of temples, and on the 
naval basin which he constructed in the Peiraeeus. 
(Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 12.) 

3. A sculptor (A idovp-yos), whose name appears 
on an inscription recently discovered at Delphi. 
(Ross, Inser. Graec . Ined. Fasc. i. n. 73. p. 30; 
R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 384, 2nd ed.) 

4. An engraver of medals, whose name is seen 

on the front of the helmet of the head of Minerva, 
which is the type of several coins of Heracleia in 
Lucania. The letters are extremely minute, and the 
inscription is sometimes in the form 4»IA, sometimes 
$IAX1. (R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schom, p, 94, 
2nd ed.) [P. S.] 

PHILONI'CUS, artists. 1. C. Cornelius, a 
Roman artist in silver, whose name occurs in an 
inscription found at Narbonne, faber argent. 
(Gruter, p. dcxxxix. 5). This inscription is one 
of several proofs that this branch of the arts was 
diligently cultivated in Gaul under the early em¬ 
perors. In other inscriptions we find mention 
made of Vasclarii Argentarii specimens of whose 
work are furnished by beautiful silver vases, which 
have been found in Gaul. (R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M. Schom , p. 385, 2nd ed.) 

2. M. Canuleius, an artist, whose name occurs 
in an inscription (Gruter, p. xxv. 1), where he is 
designated as Geniarius , that is, a maker of little 
figures of genii. (R. Rochette, l. c.) [P. S ] 

PHILO'NIDES (*i\»rl5 V s) f an Athenian 
comic poet of the Old Comedy, who is, however, 
better known as one of the two persons in whose 
names Aristophanes brought out some of his plays, 
than by his own dramas. The information we have 
of him as a poet can be stated in a very few words ; 
but the question of his connection with Aristo¬ 
phanes demands a careful examination. 

Before becoming a poet, Philonides was either a 
fuller or a paiuter, according to the different texts 
of Suidas and Eudocia, the former giving yva<pt6s, 
the latter ypeupevs. Three of his plays are men¬ 
tioned, 'Lirfivvi, K 66opvoi, and *tA fratpos (Suid. 
s. v.). The title of K6Qopvoi would of itself lead 
us to Buppose that it was an attack upon Thera- 
menes, whose party fickleness had gained him the 
well-known epithet K6Qopvos t and this conjecture 
is fully confirmed by the following passage of a 
grammarian (Bekker, A need, p. 100. 1): 0rjpa- 
(xtrns * KhriTucfiv' *iAnrirf8»?y K oBipvois^ where 

we ought no doubt to read ♦iAwfIJtjs, for no such 
play of Philippides is ever mentioned, but the 
Kd6oppo< of Philonides, besides being mentioned 
by Suidas, is several times quoted by Athenaeus 
and other writers. The plural number of the title, 
K iOopvot, is no doubt because the chorus consisted 
of persons of the character of Theramenea. We 
have another example of that confusion between 
names beginning with PhiL, which has been no¬ 
ticed under Philemon, in the fact that many frag- 
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ments, which Stobaeus has preserved under the 
name of Philonides, are evidently from the New 
Comedy, and ought to be ascribed to Philemon or 
Philippides. (Meineke, Frag . Corn, Grace, vol. i. 
pp. 102—104, vol. ii. pp. 421—425 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec . vol. ii. p. 482.) 

The other question respecting Philonides is one 
of very great importance in connection with the 
literary history of the Old Comedy in general, and 
of Aristophanes in particular. It is generally 
believed that Philonides was an actor of Aristo¬ 
phanes, who is said to have committed to him 
and to Callistratus his chief characters. But the 
evidence on which this statement rests is regarded 
by some of the best modem critics as leading to 
a very different conclusion, namely, that several of 
the plays of Aristophanes were brought out in 
the names of Callistratus and Philonides. This 
question has been treated of by such scholars as 
Ranke, C. F. Hermann, Fritzsch, Hanovius, W. 
Dindorf, and Droysen ; but by fiir the most elabo¬ 
rate and satisfactory discussion of it is that by 
Theodor Bergk, prefixed to his edition of the frag¬ 
ments of Aristophanes, in Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorum , vol. ii. pp. 902—939. 

It must be remembered that, when a poet 
wished to exhibit a drama, he had first to apply to 
either the first or second archon for a chorus, his 
obtaining which depended on the opinion of the 
archon as to the meritB of his play, and also in no 
small degree on personal and political influence. 
We even find choruses refused to such poets as 
Sophocles and Cratinus. Even when he succeeded 
in obtaining a chorus, he had to encounter the 
proverbial capriciousness of an Athenian audience, 
whose treatment even of old favourites was, -as 
Aristophanes complains, no small discouragement 
to a young candidate for their favour. In order to 
reduce the obstacles which a young poet found 
thus placed in his way upon the very threshold, 
two courses were customary: the candidate for 
dramatic honours either brought out in his own 
name the play of some popular poet, the intrinsic 
merit of which was sure to obtain a chorus, or else 
he availed himself of the reputation of a well- 
known poet by applying for a chorus in his name. 
The result was that by the former plan, which we 
know to have been adopted by the sons of Aeschy¬ 
lus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, the young poet's 
name became known, and he could more easily 
hope to obtain a chorus for one of his own plays ; 
and, in the latter case, the reception of his works 
would encourage him to appear again under his 
own name, or the contrary. There is, in fact, a 
passage of Aristophanes, which, if the figure be 
interpreted closely, would suggest the notion that 
it was customary for a young poet to pass through 
the following three stages: the first, assisting 
another poet in the composition of the less im¬ 
portant passages of his plays (like the pupils of a 
great artist), as we know Eupolis to have worked 
under Aristophanes in the Knights; then putting 
out his own dramas under the name of another 
poet, in order to see how the popular favour in¬ 
clined ; and lastly, producing them in his own 
name. These several stages are perhaps intimated 

by the phraBes, tp4rr)r yivtoQai, wputpareverat ttal 
ro$s hvijxovs 5ia0pr)<rcu, and Kufieprdr afrrdv 4aur$ 
in the passage alluded to (Eq. 541—543, see 
Bergk, to, pp. 916, 917). In addition to the 
reasons just stated, there is a very common opinion, 
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founded on the statement of a grammarian (Schol 
in Aristoph. Nub . 530), that an express law for¬ 
bade a poet to exhibit a drama in his own name 
while he was under thirty years of age ; but 
Bergk has shown ( Lc. pp. 906, 907) that this law 
is probably one of those innumerable fictions of the 
commentators, who state as facts things which are 
simply the expression of their own notion of their 
author’s meaning; for Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides are all known to have brought out 
plays in their own names while they were under 
thirty. 

Now, in every case, the name enrolled in the 
public records was that of the person in whose 
name the chorus was applied for, whether he were 
the real author or not, and this is the name which 
appears in the Didascalia prefixed to a play under 
the form iSiSdxby bid KaWtoTpdrov (Acham .), or 
5t’ odrou row *Api<rro<pdvovs (Equit .). In fact, 
according to the original spirit of the institution, the 
chorus was the only essential part of a play, 
and the public functionaries knew nothing of the 
author as such , but only of the teacher of the chorus. 
Now we can easily understand how, when a poet 
was wealthy and fond of enjoyment, he might 
choose to assign the laborious duty of training the 
chorus and actors to another person ; and thus, 
besides the reasons already stated for a poet’s using 
another’s name at the commencement of his career, 
we see another ground on which he might continue 
that practice, after his reputation was established. 

Now we learn from Aristophanes himself, to say 
nothing of other evidence, not only the fact that he 
brought out his early plays in the names of other 
poets, but also his reasons for so doing. In the 
Purabasis of the Knights (v. 514), he states that 
he had pursued this course, not from want of 
thought, but from a sense of the difficulty of his 
profession, and from a fear that he might suffer 
from that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown towards other poets, as Magnes, Crates, 
and Cratinus. Again, in the Parabasis of the 
Clouds (v. 530), he expresses the same thing in 
the following significant language:— 

Kdyd, irapdlvosydp h* koGk t%rjv rroo pot reue'i V 

ctcdijKa, vats 5* he pa ns \a8ova dvelhero, 

where the last words evidently imply, if the figure 
is to be interpreted consistently, that the person in 
whose name he brought out the play referred to 
(the Daetaleis) was another poet. It was evidently 
the word in this passage that misled the 
scholiast into his fancy of a legal prohibition. 

We must now inquire what light the ancient 
grammarians throw upon the subject. The author 
of the anonymous work. Tie pi twufySlas, who is de¬ 
cidedly one of the best of these writers, states (p. 
xxix.)that “Aristophanes first exhibited (ibtba^e) 
in the archonship of Diotimus (a c. 427), in the 
name of Callistratus (bid KoAAi lorparov) ; for his 
political comedies (*rds TcoXiriuds) they say that he 
gave to him, but those against Euripides and Socrates 
to Philonides ; and on account of this (first drama) 
being esteemed a good poet, he conquered on sub¬ 
sequent occasions (rods Aoiiroi)*, sc. xpdyot/i), en- 
r ^ n 3 bis own name as the author (hiypacpopevos). 
Afterwards he gave his dramas to his son” (Araros). 
The play which he exhibited on this occasion was 
the AatraAets (Nub. 1. e. and Schol.). To the same 
effect another respectable grammarian, the author of 
the life of Aristophanes, tells us(p. xxxv.) that “being 
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at first exceedingly cautious and otherwise clever, 
he brought out (uaBleiy the regular word for bringing 
into a contest) his first dramas in the names of 
(5td) Callistratus and Philonides ; wherefore he 
was ridiculed .... on the ground that he laboured 
for others : but afterwards he contended in his own 
name (adrdf Tjyui/loaro) : ” here again the phrase 
“that he laboured for others” must imply that 
Callistratus and Philonides were poets. 

Thus far all is clear and consistent. Aristo¬ 
phanes, from motives of modesty and caution, 
but not from any legal necessity, began to exhibit, 
not in bis own name, but in that of Callistratus, 
and afterwards of Philonides. The success of 
these first efforts encouraged him to come forward 
as the avowed author of his plays j and again, 
towards the close of his life, he aided his son 
Araros, by allowing him to bring oat some of his 
dramas (the Cocalus for example) in his own name. 
But at the close of this very same Life of Aris¬ 
tophanes (p. xxxix.) we find the error which we 
have to expose, but yet combined with tmtb as to 
the main fact, in the statement that “ the actors of 
Aristophanes were Callistratus and Philonides, in 
whose names (5 1 ’ Su) he exhibited his own dramas, 
the public (or political) ones (rd b^ponud) in the 
name of Philonides, and the private (or personal) 
ones (rd IbiuriKd) in that of Callistratus.” It seems 
that the grammarian, though himself understand¬ 
ing the meaning of 5<d, copied the error into which 
some former writer had been led, by supposing 
that it referred to the actors: for, that it cannot 
have that sense in the passage before us, is obvious 
from the tautology which would arise from so 
translating it, and from the force of the 4avroG ; 
namely, “ the actors of Aristophanes were Callis- 
trattfc and Philonides, by whom as actors he exhi¬ 
bited his own dramas.” We may, however, with 
great probability regard the passage as a later in¬ 
terpolation : how little credit is due to it is plain 
from the fact that the distribution of subjects in the 
last clause agrees neither with the testimony al¬ 
ready cited, nor with the information which we 
derive from the Didascaliae , as to the plays which 
were assigned respectively to Philonides and Cal¬ 
listratus. From the Didascaliae and other testi¬ 
monies, we find that the Babylonians (b. c. 426) 
and the Acharnians (b. C. 425) were also brought 
out in the name of Callistratus ; and that the first 
play which Aristophanes exhibited in his own 
name was the Knights , B. c. 424 (ISiddx^v • • • >bt* 
adrou rod 'Kpicro<pdvovs , Didasc.). And hence 
the notion has been hastily adopted, that he hence¬ 
forth continued to exhibit in his own name, until 
towards the close of his life, when he allowed 
Araros to bring out his plays. But, on the con¬ 
trary, we find from the Didascaliae that he brought 
out the Birds (b. c. 414) and the LySistrata (b. c. 
411) in the name of Callistratus (bid KaAAnr- 
rpdrov ). 

Thus far the testimonies quoted have only re¬ 
ferred to Philonides in general terms: it remains 
to be seen what particular plays Aristophanes 
brought out in his name. From the above state¬ 
ments of the grammarians it might be inferred that 
Aristophanes used the name of Philonides in this 
manner before the composition of the Knights ; but 
this is probably only a part of the error by which 
it was assumed that, from the time of his exhibiting 
the Kniyhts, it was his constant custom to bring 
out his comedies in his own name. It is true that 
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the scholiast on the passage from the Clouds, above 
quoted, in which the Daetaleis is referred to, ex¬ 
plains the phrase ireus 4r4pa as meaning 
ual KaMiarrparos, and Dindorf, by putting toge¬ 
ther this passage and the above inference, imagines 
that the Daetaleis was brought out in the name of 
Philonides {Frag. Arist . Daet .); but the scholiast 
is evidently referring, not so much to the bringing 
out of this particular play (for ira?s iripa cannot 
mean two persons, nor were dramas ever brought 
out in more than one name) as to the practice of 
Aristophanes with respect to several of his plays. 
There is, therefore, no reason for the violent and 
arbitrary alteration of the words of the grammarian, 
who, as above quoted, expressly says that the play 
was exhibited Bid KaWurrpdrov. There is, there¬ 
fore, no evidence that Aristophanes exhibited under 
the name of Philonides previous to the date of the 
Knights ; but that he did so afterwards we know 
on the clearest evidence. His next play, the 
Clouds (b. c. 423), we might suppose to have been 
brought out in the name of Philonides, on account 
of the statement of the grammarian, that Aristo¬ 
phanes assigned to him the plays against Socrates 
and Euripides, coupled with the known fact that 
the Frogs were exhibited in the name of Philo¬ 
nides ; but, however this may be, we find that, in 
the following year, b. c. 422, Aristophanes brought 
out two plays, the Proagon and the Wasps, both 
in the name of Philonides, and gained with them 
the first and second prize. This statement rests 
on the authority of the difficult and certainly cor¬ 
rupted passage in the Didasca/ia of the Wasps, 
into the critical discussion of which we cannot here 
enter, further than to give, as the result, the fol¬ 
lowing amended reading, which is founded on the 
Ravenna MS., adopted both by Dindorf and Bergk, 
and of the correctness of which there can now 
hardly be a doubt: —'EBtBdxOv dpxovros 'Apv- 

vlov Bid iv rrj ird' d\vpiridBi: (i. e. 

Bevrepo s) fy. els Arjvaia: ual tv'aca irpuros 4>i\w- 
rlSijs npoaye&vi, Aeduvv TlpeaGeai y' (i.e. rpiros ) ; 
from which we learn that the Wasps was exhibited 
at the Lenaea, in the 8.9th Olympiad, in the year 
of the Archon Amynias, under the name of Philo¬ 
nides, and that it gained the second place, the first 
being assigned to the Tlpodywv, which was also ex¬ 
hibited in the name of Philonides, and which we 
know from other sources to have been a play of 
Aristophanes (see the Fragments), and the third to 
the np€<r$e*s of Leucon.* 

In the year b. c. 414 we again find Aristophanes 
exhibiting two plays (though at different festivals), 
the Amphiaraus , in the name of Philonides, and 
the Birds, in that of Callistratus (Arg. in Av.) ; 
and, lastly, we learn from the Didascalia to the 
Frogs , that that play also was brought out in the 
name of Philonides. We thus see that Aristo¬ 
phanes used the name of Philonides, probably, for 
the Clouds (see Bergk, l. c. pp. 913, 914), and cer¬ 
tainly for the Wasps, the Proagon, the Amphiar 
raus , and the Frogs . The Daetaleis , the Babylo- 

♦ Clinton ( F\ H. vol. ii. p. xxxviii. n. i.) gives a 
very good account of the extraordinary errors which 
have been founded on this passage ; to which must 
be added his own, for, on the strength of a reading 
which cannot be sustained, he makes the passage 
mean that Aristophanes gained the first prise with 
the Wasps, and some poet, whose name is not men¬ 
tioned, the second with the Proagon, 
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nians, the Achamians, the Birds, and the Lysis- 
trata, were brought out, as we have seen, in the 
name of Callistratus. Of the extant plays of Aris¬ 
tophanes, the only ones which he is known to 
have brought out in his own name are the Knights, 
the Peace, and the Plutus. His two last plays, 
the Cocalus and Aeolosicon , he gave to his son 
Araros. The Thesmophoriazusae and the Ecclesiar 
zu8oe have no name attached to them in the Dir 
dascaliae. 

These views are further supported by Bergk, in 
an elaborate discussion of all the passages in Aris¬ 
tophanes and his scholiasts, which bear upon the 
matter; which must be read by all who wish to 
master this important question in the literary 
history of Aristophanes. 

There still remain, however, one or two questions 
which must not be passed over. Supposing it 
established, that Aristophanes brought out many 
of his plays in the names of Callistratus and Philo¬ 
nides, might they not also be the chief actors in 
those plays, and, if not, who and what were they ? 
From what has been said in the early part of this 
article, a strong presumption may be gathered that 
the persons in whose names the dramas of others 
were exhibited were themselves poets, who had 
already gained a certain degree of reputation, but 
who, from advancing years, or for other reasons, 
might prefer this sort of literary partnership to the 
risk and trouble of original composition. Indeed, 
it would appear, on the face of the thing, an absurd¬ 
ity for a person, who did not profess to be a poet, 
to enrol his name with the archon as the author of 
a drama, and to undertake the all-important office 
of training the performers. But we have the evi¬ 
dence of Aristophanes himself, that those in whose 
names he exhibited his dramas, were poets, like 
himself, tripouri ‘iroirjrais ( Vesp. 1016; comp. 
Schol.) : we have already seen that Philonides was 
a poet of the Old Comedy ; and with reference to 
Callistratus, we have no other information to throw 
doubt on that contained in the above and other 
passages of Aristophanes and the grammarians. 
The fact, that we have only three titles of plays by 
Philonides, and none by Callistratus, accords with 
the view that they were chiefly employed as BiBacr- 
kolAoi of the plays of Aristophanes. We have 
seen, indeed, that one or two of the grammarians 
state that they were actors; but, with all the evi¬ 
dence on the other side, there can be little^ioubt 
that this statement has merely arisen from a mis¬ 
take as to the meaniug of the word in the Dir 
dascaliae. That word has its recognized meaning 
in this connection, and no one hesitates to give it 
that meaning in the Didascaliae of the earlier plays: 
there is no good authority for supposing it to desig¬ 
nate the actor : the Didascaliae were not designed 
to record the name of the actor, hut that of the 
poet, whether real or professed ; the terms BiBde- 
xaAos, xopo8i8d(TKa\os, Ka>ptp8o8i8d<TKaAos, are used 
as precisely equivalent to Troirtrifs and KtopupBo- 
woirjrijs *. and the notion that the xopoSiSdorfcoAos 
and the chief actor could be the same person involves 
the almost absurd idea of the chief actor's training 
himself. The common story about Aristophanes 
taking upon himself the part of the chief actor in 
the Knights is shown by Bergk to be, in all proba¬ 
bility, a mere fabrication of some grammarian, who 
mistook the meaning of iBiBdxOy Bt* adrov rod 
*Apiaro<pdvovs in the Didascalia; and there is no 
clear case, after the regular establishment of the 
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drama, in which a poet was at the same time the 
actor, either of his own plays, or of those of another 
poet. There is a curious confirmation of one of 
the arguments just urged in one of the Scholia on 
that passage of the Clouds which has so misled the 
commentators (v. 531 ),—ArfXovdn d Kcd 

d KaWiaTpa.ToSy ot ‘'T3TEPON yevdfxevoi vrroKpnal 
rod *Apurro<pduovs, the author of which passage 
evidently inserted Strrepov in order to gloss over 
the absurdity of giving Sid different meanings in 
the Didascaliae of the earlier and the later plays. 

One more question of interest still remains, re¬ 
specting the knowledge which the Athenian public 
had of the real author of those plays which appeared 
under other names, especially in the case of Aris¬ 
tophanes ; concerning which the reader is referred 
to Bergk ( l. c. pp. 930, &c.), who sums up the 
whole discussion in words to the following effect:— 
that Aristophanes, through youthful timidity, when 
he began to write plays, entrusted them to Callis- 
tratus ; but afterwards also, even when he had 
made the experiment of exhibiting in his own 
name, he still retained hi9 former custom, and ge¬ 
nerally devolved the task of bringing out the play 
on Callistratus or Philonides ; that both these 
were poets, and not actors ; nor did even Aristo¬ 
phanes himself act the part of Cleon in the Knights; 
that the fame of Aristophanes, though under the 
name of another, quickly spread abroad ;.and that 
it was he himself, and not Callistratus, whom 
Cleon thrice attacked in the courts of law (p. 939). 

Philonides, the comic poet, must not be con¬ 
founded with a certain Philonides who is attacked 
as a profligate voluptuary by Aristophanes {Pint. 
179, 303 ; comp. Schol. ), and other comic poets, 
such as Nicochares, Theopompus, and Philyllius. 
(Bergk, Frag. Com. Att. Antiq. p. 400.) [P. S.] 

PHILO'NIDES ( QiXuviSris ). 1. A physician of 
Catana in Sicily, the tutor of Paccius Antiochus 
(Scribon. Larg. De Compos. Medicam. c. 23. § 97. 
p. 209 ; Marcell. Empir. De Medicam . c. 20, 
p. 324), who lived about the beginning of the 
Christian era. He is probably the physician who 
is quoted by Dioscorides, and said by him to have 
been a native of Enna in Sicily (De Mat. Med. iv. 
143, vol. i. p. 629) j by Erotianus (Lex. Hippocr. 
p. 144); and also by Galen, who refers to his 
eighteenth book, n*pl *larpi/cqs 9 De Medicina. 
(De Differ . Puls. iv. 10, vol. viii. p. 748.) 

2. A physician of Dyrrachium in Illyricum, 
who was a pupil of Asclepiades of Bithynia in the 
first century b. c., practised in his own country 
with some reputation, and wrote as many as five 
and forty books. (Steph. Byz. a v. Av^dxiov.) 

One of these physicians (for, though they were 
probably contemporaries, there is no reason for 
supposing them to have been the same individual) 
wrote a work, Tl«pi Mvpu>v koI 2rc<p<ivo>v, De 
Unguentis et Coronis , which is quoted by A then - 
aeus (xv. 17, 18, 45, pp. 675, 676, 691), and 
one on Pharmacy quoted by Andromachus (ap. 
Gal. De Compos. Medicam . sec. Gen . viii. 7, 
vol. xiii. p, 978), and by Marcellus Empiricus (De 
Medicam. c. 29, p. 380). [W. A. G.l 

PHILONIS. [Ciiionb and Ceyx.] 

PHILO'NOE (♦iXoj'dtf), the name of two my¬ 
thical personages, one a daughter of Tyndareos, 
who was rendered immortal by Artemis (Apollod. 
ifi. 10. § 6), and the other a daughter of Jobates, 
and wife of Bellerophontes (ii, 3. § 2). The latter 
is commonly called Anticleia. [L. 
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PHILO'NOME (*i\ov6ixv). 1. A daughter 
of Nyctimus and Arcadia, and a companion of 
Artemis, became by Ares the mother of Lycastus 
and Parrhasius ; but from fear of her father she 
threw her twin babes into the river Erymanthus. 
They were carried by the river-god into a hollow 
oak tree, where they were suckled by a she-wolf, 
until the shepherd Tyliphus found them and took 
them home. (Plut. Pared . min . 36.) 

2. [Tbnes.] [L. S.] 

PHILO'NOMUS (*i\6ropos\ a son of Elec¬ 
tion and Anaxo. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5 ; Strab. viii. 
pp. 364, 384 ; comp. Electryon.) [L. S.] 
PHILOPA/TOR (Gihoirdrup). This name, 
which we find applied as an epithet or distinctive 
appellation to several of the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, appears to have been borne as a proper 
name by two kings of Cilicia; at least no other 
is mentioned either by historians or on their 
coins. 

Philopator I. was a son of Tarcondimo- 
tus 1. In common with his father he had 
espoused the cause of Antony during the civil war 
between the latter and Octavian, but on learning 
the tidings of the battle of Actium, and the death 
of Tarcondimotus b. c. 31, he declared in favour of 
the conqueror. He was nevertheless deprived of 
his kingdom by Octavian, and we do not learn 
that he was subsequently reinstated, though in 
b. c. 20 we find his paternal dominions restored to 
his brother, Tarcondimotus. (Dion Cass. Ii. 2, 7, 
liv. 9.) 

Philopator II. is known only from the 
mention by Tacitus of hi9 death in a. d. 17. (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 42.) Eckhel supposes him to have been 
a son of Tarcondimotus II., but it does not seem 
quite clear that he is distinct from the preceding, 
who may have been allowed to resume the sove¬ 
reignty after his brother’s death. (See, concerning 
these obscure princes of Cilicia, Eckhel, vol. iii, 
p. 83 ; Walther, ad Too. 1. c .) [E. H. B.] 



PHILOPHRON (#iX<f^>p«p), a Rhodian, who 
was sent ambassador together with Theaetetus to 
the ten Roman deputies appointed to settle the 
affairs of Asia after the defeat of Antiochus, B. c. 
189. They succeeded in obtaining the assignment 
of Lycia to the Rhodians aB a reward for their 
services in the late contest (Polyb. xxiii. 3). At 
the commencement of the war between Rome and 
Perseus, the Rhodians were divided into two par¬ 
ties, the one disposed to favour the Macedonian 
king, the other to adhere closely to the Roman 
alliance. Philophron was one of the principal 
leaders of the latter; and we find him (together 
with Theaetetus) taking a prominent part in op¬ 
posing all concessions to Perseus. But though in 
b. c. 169 they were still able to carry a decree 
for sending ambassadors to the Benate at Rome, as 
well as to the consul Q. Marcius, to renew and 
strengthen the friendly relations between the two 
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powers, the ill success of the Roman arms in the 
ensuing campaign gave the preponderance to the 
Macedonian party, and the following year (b. c. 
168) Philophron and Theaetetus were unable to 
prevent the favourable reception given to the am¬ 
bassadors of Perseus and Oentius (Id. xxvii. 11, 
xxviii. 2, 14, xxix. 5). Embassies were then des¬ 
patched by the Rhodians to the belligerent parties 
to endeavour to bring about a peace between them, 
a step which gave great offence to the Romans ; 
and after the victory of Aemilius Paulus, Philo¬ 
phron was despatched in all haste to Rome, toge¬ 
ther with Astymedes, to deprecate the wrath of 
the senate. The ambassadors themselves were 
received with favour, but the Rhodians were 
deprived of the possession of Caria and Lycia, and 
compelled to withdraw their garrisons from Caunus 
and Stratoniceia. (Id. xxx. 4, 5, 19.) [E.H.B.] 

PHILOPOEMEN {*i\oirolpw)- 1. Son of 
Craugis, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, was one of the 
few great men that Greece produced in the decline 
of her political independence. His contemporaries 
looked up to him as the greatest man of their day, 
and succeeding ages cherished his memory with deep 
veneration and love. Thus we find Pausanias saying 
(viii. 52. § 1), that Miltiades was the first, and 
Philopoemen the last benefactor to the whole of 
Greece, and an admiring Roman exclaiming, “ that 
he was the last of the Greeks” (Plut. Philop. 
1). The great object of Philopoemen’s life was to 
infuse among the Achaeans a military spirit, and 
thereby to establish their independence on a firm 
and lasting basis. To this object he devoted all 
the energies of his mind ; and he pursued it 
throughout his life with an enthusiasm and perse¬ 
verance, which were crowned with far greater 
success than could have been anticipated, consider¬ 
ing the times in which he lived. His predecessor 
Aratus, who was the founder of the Achaean 
league, was a man of little military ability, and 
had chiefly relied on negotiation and intrigue for 
the accomplishment of his objects and the extension 
of the power of the league. He had accordingly 
not cared to train a nation of soldiers, and had in 
consequence been more or less dependent upon 
Macedonian troops in his wars with Sparta and 
other enemies, thereby making himself and his 
nation to a great extent the subjects of a foreign 
power. Philopoemen, on the contrary, was both 
a brave soldier and a good general; and the pos¬ 
session of these qualities enabled him to make the 
Achaean league a really independent power in 
Greece. 

Philopoemen was bom about b. c. 252, since he 
was in his seventieth year at the time of his death 
in B.C. 183 (Plut. Philop. 18). His family was 
one of the noblest in all Arcadia, but he lost his 
father, who was one of the most distinguished men 
at Megalopolis, at an early age, and was brought 
up by Oleander, an illustrious citizen of Mantineia, 
who had been obliged to leave his native city, and 
had taken refuge at Megalopolis, where he con¬ 
tracted an intimate friendship with Craugis. As 
Philopoemen grew up, he received instruction from 
Ecdemus and Demophanes (called Eclemus and 
Megalophanes in Pausanias, viii. 49. § 2), both of 
whom had studied the Academic philosophy under 
Arcesilaus, and had taken an active part in expell¬ 
ing the tyrants from Megalopolis and Sicyon, as 
well as in other political events of their time. 
Under their teaching and guidance Philopoemen 
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became a brave, virtuous, and energetic youth. 
He early proposed to himself Epaminondas as his 
model; but though he succeeded in imitating the 
activity and contempt of riches of his great model, 
his vehemence of temper prevented him from ob¬ 
taining the amiable manners and winning temper 
which characterised the Theban. From his earliest 
years Philopoemen showed a great fondness for 
the use of arms, and took great pleasure in all 
warlike exercises. As soon as he had reached the 
age of military service, he eagerly engaged in the 
incursions into Laconia, which were then frequently 
made, and in these he greatly distinguished him¬ 
self, being the first to march out and the last to 
return. When he was not employed in war, he 
divided his time between the chase, the transaction 
of public business, the cultivation of his estate, and 
the study of philosophy and literature. After 
spending part of the day in the city, he usually 
walked to an estate which he had about two or 
three miles from Megalopolis, where he slept, and 
rose early to work at the farm, after which he re¬ 
turned again to the city. His studies were chiefly 
directed to the art of war, and his favourite books 
were the Tactics of Evangelus, and the History of 
Alexander’s campaigns. 

The name of Philopoemen first occurs in history 
in b. c. 222, when he was thirty years of age. In 
that year Cleomenes, king of Sparta, the great 
enemy of the Achaean league, seized Megalopolis, 
and laid it in ruins. The Spartans surprised Me¬ 
galopolis in the night, and took possession of the 
market-place before the alarm had become general 
among the inhabitants. As soon as it became 
known that the Spartans were in the city, most of 
the citizens fled towards Messene ; but Philopoe¬ 
men and a few kindred spirits offered a gallant 
resistance to the enemy, and their determined and 
desperate v.'ilour gave Buch employment to the 
Spartans, as to enable the citizens to escape in 
safety. Early in the following spring, b. c. 221, 
Antigonus, the Macedonian king, came down into 
the Peloponnesus to the assistance of the Achaeans. 
Eager to revenge his country, Philopoemen joined 
him with a thousand foot and a body of horse, 
which Megalopolis placed under his command, and 
at the head of which he fought in the celebrated 
battle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was utterly 
defeated, and by which peace was for a time re¬ 
stored to Greece. The successful issue of this 
battle was mainly owing to the courage and abili¬ 
ties of Philopoemen, who had charged at the head 
of the Megalopolitan cavalry without orders, and 
had thus saved one wing of the army from defeat. 
The horse of Philopoemen was killed under bfm, 
but he continued to fight on foot, and di&-jne% 
leave the field even when both his sides had tapfi 
struck through with a javelin. His conducCib 
this battle at once conferred upon Philopoemen 
the greatest reputation. Antigonus was anxious 
to take him into his service, and offered him a 
considerable command ; but this he declined, as he 
still hoped to secure the independence of his 
country, and was unwilling to become the servant 
of a foreign power. But as there was no longer 
any war in Greece, and he was desirous of ac¬ 
quiring additional military experience, he set sail 
for Crete, where war was then waging between 
the cities of Cnossus and Lyttus. Cnossus was 
supported by the Aetolians, and Philopoemen ac¬ 
cordingly espoused the side of Lyttus, anti sue* 
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c ceded in securing the supremacy for the latter 
city. Of the history of his exploits in Crete, we 
are not informed ; but we know that he added to 
his military reputation by his foreign campaigns, 
and accordingly on his return to his native country, 
in B.o. 210, he was at once appointed commander 
of the Achaean cavalry. He immediately intro¬ 
duced great reforms into this branch of the service, 
which, as well as the rest of the Achaean army, 
was in a miserable condition. Instead of allowing 
the wealthy citizens to send ineffective substitutes, 
he induced the young men of the higher class to 
serve in person, and by his personal influence and 
his judicious training soon formed them into an 
effective and well-disciplined body. At the head 
of his cavalry, Philopoemen accompanied Philip in 
B. c. 209, in his expedition against E1U, and, as 
usual, distinguished himself by his bravery. In 
an engagement near the borders of Elis and Achaia, 
he slew the Elean commander Demophantus with 
his own hand. 

In u. c. 208, Philopoemen was elected strategus, 
or general of the Achaean league. The reforms 
which he had introduced with bo much success in 
the cavalry, encouraged him to make still greater 
changes in the main body of the Achaean army. 
He discontinued the use of the light armB which 
the Achaean soldiers had hitherto used, and sub¬ 
stituted in their place heavy armour, long spears, 
and large shields ; at the same time he trained 
them in the Macedonian tactics, and accustomed 
them to the close array of the phalanx. The in¬ 
fluence which he had acquired over his countrymen 
was now so great that he infused into them all a 
martial spirit, and led them to display in their 
arms and military equipments that love of pomp 
and splendour, which had been formerly exhibited 
in their furniture and private dwellings. There 
never was seen a more striking instance of the 
power of a master mind j in the course of a few 
months he transformed a luxurious people into a 
nation of soldiers, confident in their general, and 
eager to meet the foe. The Achaeans were at that 
time at war with Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedae¬ 
mon ; and after eight months' careful training 
Philopoemen advanced against the enemy. Ma- 
chanidas entered Arcadia, expecting to ravage it, 
as usual, without opposition; but upon reaching 
Tegea he was equally pleased and surprised to 
hear that the Achaean army was drawn up at 
Mantineia. He accordingly hastened forward, in 
full expectation of a complete victory. The battle 
was fought in the neighbourhood of Mantineia; 
the Spartans were utterly defeated, and Machani¬ 
das fell by the hand of Philopoemen himself 
[Machanidas.] This last victory raised the 
fame of Philopoemen to its highest point; and in 
the Neraean festival, which next followed, being a 
second time general of the league, he was hailed 
hy the assembled Greeks as the liberator of their 
country. He had now to a great extent rendered 
the Achaeans independent of Macedonia, and had 
therefore incurred the hatred of Philip, who at¬ 
tempted to remove him by assassination, as he had 
Aratus ; but his treachery was discovered in time, 
and brought down updn him the hatred and con¬ 
tempt of the Greeks. 

The battle of Mantineia secured peace to the 
Peloponnesus for a few years, and accordingly 
Philopoemen disappears from history for a short 
time. Meantime Nabis, who succeeded Machani- 
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das in the tyranny of Sparta, had by the most 
infamous means acquired a dangerous and formi¬ 
dable power. Encouraged by the impunity with 
which he had been allowed to perpetrate his abo¬ 
minable crimes, he at last ventured upon greater 
undertakings. Accordingly, in b. c. 202 he sur¬ 
prised Messene, and took possession of the town, 
though he was at the time in alliance with the 
Messenians. Philopoemen, who at that time held 
no office, endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, who 
was then general of the league, to march to the 
assistance of Messene ; but as he could not prevail 
upon Lysippus to make any movement, he gathered 
together some troops by his private influence, and 
led them against Nabis, who evacuated the town 
at his approach, and hastily retired into Laconia. 
This daring attempt of the robber chief of Sparta 
roused the Achaeans to the necessity of prompt 
measures for the purpose of repressing his incur¬ 
sions, and they accordingly elected Philopoemen 
general of the league in b.c. 201. The military 
skill of Philopoemen soon gave Nabis a severe 
chastisement. He drew the mercenaries of the 
tyrant into an ambush on the borders of Laconia, 
at a place called Scotitas, and defeated them with 
reat slaughter. Philopoemen was succeeded in 
is office by Cycliades, who was regarded as a 
partizan of Philip ; and it was probably this reason, 
as Thirlwall has suggested, whicli induced Philo¬ 
poemen to take another voyage to Crete, and as¬ 
sume the command of the forces of Gortyna, which 
had been offered him by the inhabitants of that 
town. His absence encouraged Nabis to renew 
his attacks upon Megalopolis, and he reduced the 
citizens to such distress, that they were compelled 
to sow com in the open spaces within the city to 
avoid starvation. Philopoemen did not return to 
the Peloponnesus till b.c. 194. The Megalopoli- 
tans were so incensed against him on account of 
his leaving them at a time when his services were 
so much needed, that they nearly passed a decree 
depriving him of the citizenship, and were only 
prevented from doing so by the interposition of 
Aristaenus, the general of the league. But the 
great mass of the Achaeans gladly welcomed him 
back again, and made him general of the league 
in b.c. 192. During his absence in Crete, the 
Romans had conquered both Philip and Nabis, and 
had proclaimed the independence of Greece. But 
as soon as Flamininus had left Greece, the Aeto- 
lians invited Nabis to commence hostilities again. 
The tyrant, nothing loth, forthwith proceeded to 
attack Gythium and the other maritime towns of 
Laconia, and made incursions into the territories 
of the Achaeans. At first the Achaeans would not 
take up arms, and sent an embassy to Rome to learn 
the senate's pleasure ; but the danger of Gythium 
at length became so pressing, that they commanded 
Philopoemen to relieve the town at once. His at¬ 
tempt to effect this by sea failed, in consequence 
of Hie inefficiency of his fleet, and the town was 
taken by assault on the very day that Philopoemen 
began to march against Sparta in order to create a 
diversion by land. Nabis having information of 
the movements of Philopoemen, took possession of 
a pass, through which the latter had to march ; but 
although Philopoemen was thus taken by surprise, 
he extricated himself from his dangerous position 
by a skilful manoeuvre, and defeated the forces of 
the tyrant with such slaughter, that scarcely a 
fourth part was believed to have reached home. 
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After ravaging Laconia unmolested for thirty days, 
Philopoemen returned home covered with glory, 
and was received by his countrymen with so much 
applause and distinction as to give umbrage to 
Flamininus, who did not feel flattered by the pa¬ 
rallels that were drawn between him and Philo¬ 
poemen. Shortly after these events Nabis was 
slain by the Aetolians. Philopoemen thereupon 
hastened to Sparta, which he found in a state of 
great confusion, and partly by force, partly by 
persuasion, made the city join the Achaean league. 

The state of Greece did not afford Philopoemen 
much further opportunity for the display of his 
military abilities. He had been obliged to relin¬ 
quish his fond dream of making the Achaeans a 
really independent power; for tne Romans were 
now in fact the masters of Greece, and Philopoe¬ 
men clearly saw that it would be an act of madness 
to offer open resistance to their authority. At the 
same time he perceived that there was a mean be¬ 
tween servile submission and actual war; and as 
the Romans still recognised in words the inde¬ 
pendence of the league, Philopoemen offered a re¬ 
solute resistance to all their encroachments upon 
the liberties of his country, whenever he could do 
so without affording the Romans any pretext for 
war. The remainder of Philopoemen’s life was 
chiefly spent in endeavours of this kind, and he 
accordingly became an object of suspicion to the 
Roman senate. It was in pursuance of this policy 
that we find Philopoemen advising the Achaeans 
to remain quiet during the war between Antiochus 
and the Romans in Greece ; and when Diophanes, 
who was general of the league in B.c. 191, eagerly 
availed himself of some disturbances in Sparta to 
make war upon the city, and was encouraged in 
his purpose by Flamininus, Philopoemen, after he 
had in vain endeavoured to persuade him to con¬ 
tinue quiet, hastened to Sparta, and by his private 
influence healed the divisions that had broken out 
there ; so that when the Achaean army arrived 
before the gates, Diophanes found no pretext for 
interfering. The Spartans were so grateful for the 
services which he had rendered them on this oc¬ 
casion, that they offered him a present of a hundred 
and twenty talents, which he at once declined, 
bidding them keep it for the purpose of gaining 
over bad men to their side, and not attempt to 
corrupt with money good men who were already 
their friends. 

In b.c. 189 Philopoemen was again elected ge¬ 
neral of the league. He introduced in this year a 
change of some importance in the constitution of 
the league, by transferring the place of assembly 
from Aegium, which had hitherto possessed this 
privilege exclusively, to the other cities of the 
league in rotation. This innovation was intended 
to deprive the old Achaean towns of their exclusive 
privileges, and to diffuse the power more equally 
atnong the other cities of the league. Meantime, 
fresh disturbances had broken out at Sparta. The 
party there which had shown itself so grateful to 
Philopoemen was probably the one which he had 
placed at the head of affairs when he annexed 
Sparta to the league; but the (peat body of the 
inhabitants, who had been established in the place 
by Nabis and the other tyrants, were opposed to 
Philopoemen and the league. They especially 
dreaded lest by Philopoemen’s influence the exiles 
should be restored, who had been expelled by the 
tyrants, and whose property they held at present. 
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This party now obtained the upper hand, put to 
death thirty of Philopoemen’s friends, and re¬ 
nounced their connection with the league. As 
Boon as the Achaeans heard of these proceedings, 
they declared war against Spartaj and both 
Achaeans and Spartans laid their case before the 
Roman consul Fulvius Nobilior, who was then at 
Elis. Fulvius commanded them to send an em¬ 
bassy to Rome, and to abstain from war till they 
should learn the pleasure of the senate. The 
senate gave them an evasive answer, which the 
Achaeans interpreted as a permission to prosecute 
the war. They accordingly re-elected Philopoemen 
neral in a c. 188. He forthwith marched against 
Jparta, which was unable to resist his forces, and 
was compelled to submit at discretion. The way 
in which he treated the unhappy city is a blot 
upon the memory of Philopoemen, and was a vio¬ 
lation of those prudent principles which he had 
hitherto recommended, and had always acted upon 
himself; since his conduct gave the Romans a 
further pretext for interfering in the affairs % of 
Greece. But his passions were Toused by the 
recent execution of his friendB, and he could not 
resist the opportunity of exacting from Sparta 
ample vengeance for all the wrongs she had for¬ 
merly inflicted upon Megalopolis. He put to death 
eighty of the leading men in Sparta, commanded 
all the inhabitants who had received the franchise 
from the tyrants to leave the country by a certain 
day, razed the walls and fortifications of the city, 
abolished the institutions of Lycurgus, and com¬ 
pelled the citizens to adopt the Achaean laws in 
their stead. The exiles were likewise restored ; 
and three thousand citizens, who had not left the 
city by the day specified, were apprehended and 
sold as slaves, and the money arising from their 
sale was employed in building a colonnade at 
Megalopolis, which had been in ruins since the 
destruction of the city by Cleomenes. Philopoemen 
despatched Nicodemus to Rome to justify his con¬ 
duct, but the senate expressed their disapprobation 
of his measures ; and Q. Caecilius Metellus, who 
was sent on a mission into Greece in b. c. 185, cen¬ 
sured still more strongly the treatment which Sparta 
had experienced. 

In b. c. 183 Philopoemen wa6 elected general of 
the league for the eighth time ; it is probable that 
he held the office for the seventh time in b. c. 187, 
though it is not expressly mentioned (comp. Clin¬ 
ton, F. H. ad ann. 187). Philopoemen was now 
seventy years of age, and was lying sick of a 
fever ax Argos, when he heard that Deinocrates, 
who was a personal enemy of his, and who was 
secretly supported by Flamininus, had induced 
Messene to dissolve its connection with the league. 
Notwithstanding his illness, he immediately has¬ 
tened to Megalopolis, hastily collected a body of 
cavalry, and pressed forward to Messene. He fell 
in with Deinocrates, whom he attacked and pat to 
flight; but a fresh body of Messenian troops having 
come up, he was obliged to retire, and while he 
was keeping in the rear in order to protect the 
retreat of nis troops, he was stunned by a fall 
from his horse, and fell into the hands of the 
Messenians. Deinocrates had him dragged into 
Messene with his hands tied behind his back, and 
afterwards exposed him to the public gaze in the 
theatre ; but perceiving that the people began to 
feel sympathy at his misfortunes, he hurried him 
into a narrow dungeon, and on the second night 
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after his capture, sent an executioner to him with 
a cup of poison, which Philopoeraen drank off 
calmly, after inquiring whether Lycortas and the 
cavalry had reached Megalopolis in safety. 

Such was the unworthy end of this great man, 
who died in the same year as his great contem¬ 
poraries Hannibal and Scipio. The news of his 
death filled the whole of Peloponnesus with grief 
and rage. An assembly was immediately held at 
Megalopolis; Lycortas was chosen general, and 
invaded Messenia in the following year with the 
flower of the Achaean troops burning for revenge. 
Messenia was laid waste far and wide, and Deino- 
crates and the chiefs of his party were obliged to 
put an end to their lives. The body of Philopoe- 
men was burnt with gieat pomp, and his remains 
were conveyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession. 
The urn which contained the ashes was carried by 
the historian Polybius, and was received by his 
grateful fellow-citizens with the bitterest sorrow. 
His remains were then interred at Megalopolis 
with heroic honours; and soon afterwards statues 
of him were erected in most of the towns belong¬ 
ing to the Achaean league. (Plutarch, Life of 
Philopoemen; Polyb. ii. 40, x. 24, 25, xi. 8—10, 
xvi. 36', xxii. 23, xxiii. 1, 2, 9, 10, xxiv. 5, 9, 12; 
Liv. xxxv. 25—29, 36, xxxviii. 31—34, xxxix. 
49, 50; Paus. viii. 49—52, these four chapters 
are the most important; see also iv. 29, vii. 9, 
viii. 27. § 15 ; Thirl wall, History of Greece , vol. viii. 
pp. 191, &c., 263, &c.) 

2. The father of Monima, whom Mithridates 
the Great married. [Monima.] 

3. A freedman of T. Vinius, and consequently 
called T. Vinius Philopoemen, assisted Tanusia, 
the wife of Vinius, in saving the life of her hus¬ 
band when he was proscribed by the triumvirs. 
As a reward for his fidelity, Augustus afterwards 
raised Philopoemen to the equestrian rank. In 
Appian he is erroneously called Philemon (Suet. 
Aug. 27 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 7 j Appian, B. C. iv. 
44.) 

PHILO'PONUS, JOANNES ('ludyv-qs 6 
*iA<Wos), or JOANNES GRAMMATICUS 
(o rpap/j.ariK6s), an Alexandrine scholar of great 
renown, which he deserved but little on account 
of his extreme dullness and want of good sense, 
was called 4»iAoVovos because he was one of the 
most laborious and studious men of his age. He 
lived in the seventh century of our era; one of 
his writings, Physica, is dated the 10th of May, 
a. D. 617. He calls himself ypappaTiK6s, un¬ 
doubtedly because he taught grammar in his native 
town, Alexandria, and would in earlier times have 
been called rhetor. He was a disciple of the phi¬ 
losopher Ammonius. Although his renown is 
more based upon the number of his learned pro¬ 
ductions, and the estimation in which they were 
held by his contemporaries, than upon the intrinsic 
value of those works, he is yet so strangely con¬ 
nected with one of the most important events of 
his time, though only through subsequent tradition, 
that his name is sure to be handed down to future 
generations. We allude to the capture of Alex-, 
andria by Araru in a. d. 639, and the pretended 
conflagration of the famous Alexandrine library. 
It is in the first instance said that Philoponus 
adopted the Mohammedan religion on the city being 
taken by Amru, whence he may justly be called 
the last of the pure Alexandrian grammarians. 
Upon this, so the story goes, he requested Amru 
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to grant him the possession of the celebrated library 
of Alexandria. Having informed the absent khalif 
Omar of the philosopher’s wishes, Amru received 
for answer that if the books were in conformity 
with the Koran, they were useless, and if they did 
not agree with it, they were to be condemned, and 
ought in both cases to be destroyed. Thus the 
library was burnt. We now know, however, that 
this story iB most likely only an invention of Abu- 
1-faraj, the great Arabic writer of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, who was however a Christian, and who, at 
any rate, was the first who ever mentioned such a 
thing as the burning of the Alexandrine library. 
We consequently dismiss the matter, referring the 
reader to the 51st chapter of Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall.” It is extremely doubtful that Philo¬ 
ponus became a Mohammedan. His favourite 
authors were Plato and Aristotle, whence his ten¬ 
dency to heresy, and he was either the founder or 
one of the first and principal promoters of the sect 
of the Tritheists, which was condemned by the 
council of Constantinople of 681. The time of the 
death of Philoponus is not known. The following 
is a list of his works: — 1. T&v els r^y Mwuaea>s 
Koapoyoviav e^yy)TiKt2y \6yoi £', Commentarii in 
Mosaicam Cosmogoniam , lib. viii., dedicated to Ser¬ 
gius, patriarch of Constantinople, who held that see 
from 610 to 639, and perhaps 641. Ed. Graece 
et Latine by Balthasar Corderius, Vienna, 1630, 
4to. The editor was deficient in scholarship, and 
Lamhecius promised a better edition, which, how¬ 
ever, has not appeared. Photius (Bibl. cod. 75) 
compares the Cosmogonia with its author, and 
forms no good opinion of either. 2. Disputaiio de 
Paschale , 44 ad ealeem Cosmogoniae,” by the same 
editor. 3. Karot II p6ic\ov nepl aiSidrrjTos k6c/j.ov 
Atlo-ety, A oyoi i V, Adversus Proeli de Aetemitate 
Mundi Argumenta XVI //. iSoluliones , commonly 
called De Aetemitate Mundi. The end is muti¬ 
lated. Ed.: the text by Victor Trincavellus, 
Venice, 1535, fol. ; Latin versions, by Joannes 
Mahotius, Lyon, 1557, fol., and by'Casparus Mar- 
cellus, Venice, 1551, fol. 4. De quinque Dialectic 
Graecae Linguae Liber. Ed. Graece, together with 
the writings of some other grammarians, and the 
Thesaurus of Varinus Camertes, Venice, 1476, fol. 
1504, fol. ; ad ealeem Lexici Graeco-Latini, Venice, 
1524, fol. ; another, ibid. 1524, fol.; Basel, 1532, 
fol. ; Paris, 152J, fol. 5. Svvayooy}) row irpds 
Std<popov (Trjfxaaiay Sia<p6pt»s Tovovjxlvutv Alfrcvy, 
Collectio Vocum quae pro diversa significations 
Accentum diversum accipiunt , in alphabetical order. 
It has been often published at the end of Greek dic¬ 
tionaries. The only separate edition is by Erasmus 
Schmid, Wittenberg, 1615, Ovo, under the title of 
Cyrilli , vel, ut alii volunt , Joanni Philoponi Opus- 
culum utili8simum de Differentiis Vocum Graecarum, 
quod Tonurn , Spiritum, Genus , &c., to which is 
added the editor’s Dissertatio de Pronunciations 
Graeca Antiqua. Schmid appended to the dic¬ 
tionary of Philoponus about five times as much 
of hie own, but he separates his additions from the 
text. 6. Commentarii in Aristotelem , viz. (1) In 
Analytica Priora. Ed.: the text, Venice, 1636, 
fol. ; Latin versions, by Gulielmus Dorotbeus, 
Venice, 1541, fol.; LucilJus Philaltheus, ibid. 
1544, 1548, 1553, 1555, fol. ; Alexander Jus- 
tinianus, ibid. 1560, fol. (2) In Analytica Poste- 
ripra. Ed.: Venice, 1504, fol., together with 
Anonymi Graeci Commentarii on the same work, 

, ibid. 1534, fol, revised and with additions, together 
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with Eustratii, episcopi Nicaeani (who lived about 
1117) Commentarii on the same work. A Greek 
edition of 1534 is said to exist. Latin versions 
by Andreas Grateolus, Venice, 1542, fol., and 
Paris, 1543, fol ; by Martianus Rota, Venice, 
1559, 1568, fol. (3) In quatuor priores Libros 
Physicorum . Ed.: the text, cum Praefatione Vic¬ 
toria Trincavelli ad Caspamm Contarenum Cardi- 
nalem, Venice, 1535, fol.; Latin version, by 
Gulielrous Dorotheus, Venice, 1539, ibid. 1541, 
fol. ; a better one by Baptista Rasarius, ibid. 1558, 
1569, 1581, fol. Philoponus speaks of his Scholia 
to the sixth book, whence we may infer that he 
commented upon the four last books also. (4) In 
Librum unicum Meteorum. The text ad calcem 
Olympiodori “ In Meteora,” Venice, 1551, fol. 
Latine, by Joannes Baptistus Camotius, Venice, 
1551, 1567, fol. (5) In Libros III. de Anima. 
Ed. Graece, cum Trincavelli Epistola ad Nico- 
laum Rodulphum Cardinalem, Venice, 1553, fol.; 
Ijatine, by Gentianus Hervetus, Lyon, 1544,1548. 
Venice, 1554, 1568 ; and by Matthaeus a Bove, 
Venice, 1544, 1581, all in fol. (6) In Libros V. 
De Gemratione et Interitu. Graece , cum Praefa¬ 
tione Asalani, Venice, 1527, fol., together with 
Alexander Aphrodiseus, Meteorologia. (7) In 
Libros V. De Generatione Animalium , probably by 
Philoponus. Ed. Graece cum Petri Corcyraei 
Epistola Graeca ad Andream Matthaeum Aqua- 
vivam, Venice, 1526, fol. ; Latine, by the same, 
ibid, eodem anno. Black letter. (8) In Libros 
XIV. Metaphysicorum. Latine by Franciscus Pa- 
tricius, Ferrara, 1583, fol. The text was never 
published. 

Philoponus wrote many other works, some 
of which are lost, and others have never been 
published. Fabricius gives an “ Index Scriptorum 
in Philop. De Mundi Aeternitate memoratorum,” 
and an “ Index Scriptorum in universis Pliiloponi 
ad Aristotelem Commentariis memoratorum,” both 
of great length. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 639, 
&c.; Cave, Ilist. Lit . vol. i.) [W. P.] 

PHILOSTE'PHAN US (^\oaric\>avos). 1. A 
comic poet, but whether of the Old or Middle 
Comedy is uncertain. Athenaeus (vii. p. 293, a.) 
quotes from his ArfAtor, in which he appears to 
have.satirized the parasitical habits of the Delians. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. p. 498, vol. iv. 
p. 589.) 

2. Of Cyrene, an Alexandrian writer of history 
and geography, the friend or disciple of Callima¬ 
chus, flourished under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
about b. c. 249 (Ath. viii. p. 331, d.). We have 
quotations from the following works of his: Tie pi 
irapaWfav woreqiwv (Ath. 1. c.), irepl rwv iv ry 
*Aa(q ir6h*wv (Ath, vii. p. 297, f.) ; wepl 
(Harpocr. s. t>. Srpbjurj ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rkod. 
iii. 1242 ; Schol. ad Lycopkr. 447, 586), of which 
work a history of Cyprus formed a part (Clem. 
Alex. ProtrepU p. 17 ; Siebelis, Phanodemi Frag. 
p. 70) ; rd TpreipwnKd (Harpocr. a. v. Bov*era) • 
**pl tiprrip&Twv (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 133. s. 
308 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 56. s. 67) ; and an historical 
work, the title of which is not specified. (Plut. 
Lyc. 23.) 

To the above citations several others might be 
added, but all the extant titles of the writings of 
Philostephanus have been mentioned. Some writers 
identify him with the comic poet; whether rightly 
or not can hardly be determined (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol ii. p. 150, n., vol. iii. p. 814 j Vossius, 
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de Hist. Graec. p. 129, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, 
F. H. s. a. 249.) 

3. A poet of Mantineia, whose hymns are 
quoted by Ptolemy, the son of Hephaestion, but of 
whom nothing further is known. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
190, p. 148. 41, ed. Bekker.) [P. S.] 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS (&t\oarT6pyios), an eccle¬ 
siastical historian. He was a native of Borissus 
in Cappadocia, the son of Carterius and Eulampia. 
He was born in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens in a. d. 358, according to Gothofredus 
(Proleg. ad Philost. p. 5, &c.), about A. d. 367, 
according to Vossius (de Hist. Gr. p. 314). He 
was 20 years old when Eunomius was expelled from 
Caesareia [Eunomius]. Like his father Carterius, 
he warmly embraced the doctrines of Eunomius 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the heresy 
of Arius in a. d. 300, down to the period when 
Theodosius the Younger conferred the empire of 
the West on Valentinian the Younger (a.d. 425). 
The work was composed in twelve books, which 
began respectively with the twelve letters of his 
name, so as to form a sort of acrostic. In this 
history he lost no opportunity of extolling the 
Arians and Eunomians, while he overwhelmed the 
orthodox party with abuse, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Gregorius of Nazianzus. Photius charges 
him with introducing gross misrepresentations and 
unfounded statements, and says that his work is 
not a history, but a panegyric upon the heretics. 
Philostorgius nevertheless was a man of learning, 
and was possessed of considerable geographical and 
astronomical knowledge. Being a heretic, it is 
not to be wondered at that his work has not come 
down to us. An abstract of it, however, was 
made by Photius in a separate work, which has 
been preserved. Photius characterises him as being 
elegant in his style, making use of figurative ex¬ 
pressions, though not in excess. His figures were, 
however, sometimes harsh and far-fetched, and his 
narrative involved and indistinct. (Phot. Bibl. cod. 
xl.) The abstract of Photius was published at 
Geneva in 1643 by Jac. Godefroi, or Gothofredus, 
and in a somewhat corrected form, with a new 
Latin translation by H. Valesius (Paris, 1673), 
together with the ecclesiastical history of Theo- 
doritus, Evagrius and Theodorus ; also by Read¬ 
ing, Cantabr. 1720. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vii. p. 420, 
&c. ; Voss, de Hist. Gr. p. 313, &c.; Scholl, Gesch. 
der Griech. Lit. vol. iii. p. 313.) [C. P. M.] 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS (QiloarSpyios), a physi¬ 
cian in the time of Valentinian and Valens, in the 
latter half of the fourth century after Christ. He 
was the father of Philagrius and Posidonius, and 
is said to have been the chief physician of his age. 
(Philostorg. / list. Ecdes. viii. 10.) [W. A. G.j 

PHILOSTRATUS (*i\6<rrparos) historical. 
1. An Athenian, who seems to have followed the 
infamous trade of a brothel-keeper. He is sa¬ 
tirized by Aristophanes, who calls him Kvva A<&r»j£, 
a cross between a dog and a fox. (Arist Eq. 1064, 
Lys. 957.) 

2. Of Colonus, is mentioned by Demosthenes 
(c. Meid. p. 535) as the bitterest accuser of Cha* 
brias, in the famous trial about the loss of Oropua, 
b. c. 366. [Callistratus, No. 3; Chabrias.] 
He appears to have been the same person who is 
spoken of in the oration against Neaera (p. 1352) 
as a friend, when a young unmarried man, of Ly¬ 
sias the sophist, who probably should not be iden¬ 
tified with the celebrated orator of the same name. 
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Whether the accuser of Chabrias was also the 
maternal grandfather and adoptive father of Phae- 
nippus is a doubtful point (Dem. c. Pkaen. pp. 
1045, 1047.) 

3. The father of Polemon the philosopher. (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 16.) 

4. A Rhodian, who commanded a quinquereme 
with great bravery and distinction in the battle 
of Chios, in which Attalus I. and the Rhodians 
defeated Philip V. of Macedon in B. c. 201. 
(Polyb. xvi. 5.) 

5. An Epeirot, who in b. c. 170 engaged in a 
plot for seizing A. Hostilius, the Roman consul, 
on his way through Epeirus into Thessaly, and 
delivering him up to Perseus. The design would 
probably have succeeded, had not Hostilius changed 
his route, and, having sailed to Anticyra, made 
his way thence into Thessaly. In the following 
year we find Philostratus co-operating successfully 
in Epeirus with Clevas, the Macedonian general, 
against Appius Claudius. (Polyb. xxvii. 14 ; Liv. 
xliii. 23.) 

6. A Rhodian athlete, who in b. c. 68 bribed 

his competitor at the Olympic games to allow him 
to win, and was punished for it by a fine. (Paus. 
v. 21.) [E. E.J 

PHILO'STRATUS ( ^iXScrrparos ), literary. 
Suidas (s. v.) mentions three of this name. 1. Ac¬ 
cording to him the first was the son of Verus, and 
lived in the time of Nero, lie practised rhetoric 
at Athens, and in addition to several rhetorical 
works, wrote forty-three tragedies and thirteen 
comedies, besides treatises entitled rupyaart/cdy, 
Ne/>«m, Gearify (which Meursius thinks should 
be written N^pwva Searcy), irepl rpaycoSias, A ido- 
yucapindv^ Tlpwrea. We shall reserve further no¬ 
tice of him till we come to speak of the third 
Philostratus. 

2. The most celebrated of the Philostrati is the 
biographer of Apollonius. The distribution of the 
various works that bear the name has occupied the 
attention and divided the opinions of the ablest 
critics, as may be seen by consulting Vossius (de 
Hist. Graec. p. 279, ed. Westermann), Meursius 
( Dissert, de Philostrat. apud Philostrat. ed. Olearius, 
p. xv. &c.), Jonsius (de Script. Hist. Phil. iii. 14. 
8), Tillemont ( Histoire des Empereurs , vol iii. pp. 
86, &c.), Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. v. pp. 540, 
&c.), and the prefaces of Olearius and Kayser to 
their editions of the works of the Philostrati. At 
the very outset there is a difference regarding the 
name. The fiios 2,o<pnrr£y bears the praenomen of 
Flavius , which we find nowhere else except in 
Tzetzes. In the title to his letters he is called an 
Athenian. Eunapius ( Fit. Soph, prooera.) calls him 
a Lemnian, so does Synesius ( Fit. Dion.). Photius 
{Bibl. Cod. 44) calls him a Tyrian. Tzetzes 
{Chii. vi. Hist. 45), has these words:— 

&t\6aTparos 6 ♦A .dStos, 6 Tvptos, 61 pat t pi frwp, 

y AAAor 9* larlv 6 *A ttik6s 9 

where by reading y AAA«y, we might lessen the 
difficulty. . The best means of settling the point is 
by consulting the author himself; and here we 
find no difficulty. He spent his youth, and was 
probably bom in Lemnos ( Fit. Ap. vi. 27), hence 
the surname of Lemnius. He studied rhetoric 
“ o vv ^ >roc ^ u *’ whose school was at Athens ( V. S. 
u* 21), and had opportunities of hearing, if he 
was not actually the pupil of some of the foremost 
rhetoricians and sophists of his time ( F. S. ii. 23. 
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§§ 2, 3,27. §.3.) If we may believe Suidas («. v. 
&p6vro»v\ Fronton was his rival at Athens, and 
probably Apsines, who also was opposed to Fron¬ 
ton, and of whom Philostratus speaks ( V. S. ii. 
33. § 4) as his intimate friend, was his colleague. 11 
is true that Suidas speaks of this Philostratus ns 
ta3 Trpdrtp) but the time, that of Sevems, fixes it 
to be Philostratus the biographer. As he was 
called Lemnius from his birth-place, so on his arrival 
at Rome from Athens, or while teaching there, he 
was called Atheniensis, to distinguish him from his 
younger namesake. The account given by Suidas 
of his having been alive in the time of the emperor 
Philip (a. d. 244 — 249), tallies precisely with 
what we find written in his own works. Clinton 
conjectures the time of his birth to be a. d. 182 
(Fast. Rom. p. 257), but this seems too late a 
period, and we may fix on a. d. 172 as not impro¬ 
bable. We have no notice of the time of his re¬ 
moval from Athens to Rome, but we find him a 
member of the circle (kvk\ov) of literary men, 
rhetoricians especially, whom the philosophic Julia 
Domna, the wife of Severus, had drawn around 
her. ( F. Ap. i. 3.) It was at her desire that he 
wrote the life of Apollonius. From the manner in 
which he speaks of her, rods pyropiKods irdvras 
A dyovs firffvct, ftal Tjairdfcro, and the fact that he 
does not dedicate the work to his patroness, it 
may safely be inferred that she was dead when he 
finished the life; she died a. d. 217. That the 
work was written in Rome is rendered probable, 
from his contrasting the sudden descent of night 
in the south of Spain, with its gradual approach 
in Gaul, and in the place where he is writing, 
eyrauda. (F.Ap.v. 3.) That the same person 
wrote the life of Apollonius and the lives of the 
sophists, a fact which we have hitherto assumed, 
appears from the following facts. He distinctly 
affirms ( V. Ap. v. 2) that he had been in Gaul. 
The writer of the lives of the sophists had also 
been in Gaul ; for he mentions the mirth which the 
language of the sophist Heliodorus to the emperor 
Caracalla, while in Gaul (a. d. 213), had occasioned 
him. ( F. S. ii. 32.) This is confirmed when ( F.S. 
ii. 5) he refers his reader to his work on Apol¬ 
lonius, as well known. ( F. S. ii. 5.) He states 
that he wrote these lives while Aspasius was still 
teaching in Rome, being far advanced in years. 
( F. S. ii. 33. § 4.) Besides, he dedicates them to 
a consul named Antonius Gordianus, a descendant 
of Herodes Atticus, with whom he had con¬ 
versed at Antioch concerning the sophists. This 
Gordianus, Fabricius supposes to have been Gor¬ 
dianus III. who was consul a. d. 239 and 241. 
(Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 552.) But to this Clinton 
justly objects, that not only would the dedication 
in that case have borne the title aOroupdrap instead 
of tbraros, but Gordian, who in a. d. 239 was only 
in his 14 th year, was too young to have had any 
such conversation as that referred to. (Fast. Rom i. 
p. 255.) It may have been one of the other Gor- 
diani, who w|fe conspicuous for their consulships. 
(Jul. Capitol Gordian, c. 4.) As they were slain 
a. d. 238, the lives must have been written prior 
to this event. And as Aspasius did not settle in 
Rome till a. d. 235 (Clinton, F. R. p. 245) the 
lives of the sophists were probably written about 
a. d. 237. 

Before proceeding to particularize those of his 
works which have come down to us, it may bo 
more convenient to speak of their general object 
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and style. In all of them, except the lives of the 
sophists, Philostratus seems to have intended to 
illustrate the peculiar manner in which the teachers 
of rhetoric were in the habit of treating the various 
subjects that came before them. They amplified, 
ornamented, and imitated without regard to his¬ 
torical truth, but solely as a species of gymnastics, 
which trained the mental athlete to be ready for 
any exertion in disputation or speaking, to which 
he might be called. In the time of Philostratus, 
the sphere was circumscribed enough in which 
sophists and rhetoricians (and it is to be observed 
that he makes no distinction between them) could 
dispute with safety; and hence arises his choice of 
themes which have no reference to public events 
or the principles of political action. That he was 
intimately acquainted with the requirements of 
style as suited to different subjects, is proved by 
his critical remarks on the writings of his brother 
sophists. One illustration will suffice. While 
writing of the younger Philostratus, he says ( VS. 
ii. 33. §3), “The letter written by Philostratus on 
the art of epistolary correspondence is aimed at 
Aspasius; for having been appointed secretary to 
the emperor (Maximin), some of his letters were 
more declamatory and controversial (dyuvicrriKG&Te- 
pov) than was becoming, and others were deficient in 
perspicuity. Both these characteristics were un¬ 
befitting a prince ; for whenever an emperor writes, 
on the one hand the mere expression of his will is 
all that is required, and not elaborate reasoning 
(«v0ujU7]judtTa.w ou5’ ^■7rix««pfio'ewi/), and on the other 
perspicuity is absolutely necessary ; for he pro¬ 
nounces the law, and perspicuity is the law’s inter- 

reter.” And in the introduction to hia EhcSues, 

e makes an express distinction between the man 
f}ov\6/xepos crcxplfea-Oai , and him who inquires se¬ 
riously regarding the origin of the art of painting. 
We may infer besides, from an expression in this 
introduction, where, speaking of painting, he says 
of it, irAeia <ro<pff€rai, that in his view the pro¬ 
fession of a sophist extended to all kinds of em¬ 
bellishment that required and exhibited invention 
and the power of pleasing by mere manner. The 
idea ingeniously stated by Kayser ( Praef. ad Oper. 
Phil. p. vi.), that it was also his aim to restore to 
Greece her ancient vigour, by holding up bright 
examples of her past glories, does not seem to be 
borne out by his works. As to his style, it is 
characterized by exuberance and great variety of 
expression. It is sufficiently clear except when 
he has recourse to irregularities of construction, to 
which he is somewhat prone, in addition to semi- 
poetical phrases and archaisms, which he employs 
without scruple. And as he undoubtedly intended 
to exemplify various modes of writing, we have in 
him specimens of every species of anomaly, which 
are apt to perplex, till this peculiarity be under¬ 
stood. He is at the same time well versed in the 
works of the orators, philosophers, historians, and 
poets of Greece, many of whose expressions he in¬ 
corporates with his own, especially Homer, He¬ 
rodotus, Xenophon, Euripides, Pindar, and De¬ 
mosthenes. 

The following is a list of the works of Philo¬ 
stratus :— 

I. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana . A full 
account of this work, which has principally ren¬ 
dered Philostratus distinguished, is given under 
Apollonius. [Vol. I. p. *242, &c.] It is divided 
into eight books, and bears the title Td is top 
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Toavlct 'AwoAAolytov. In composing it, he seems at 
first to have followed Herodotus as his model, whom 
however he forsakes as he gets into those parts 
where he finds an opportunity to be more rheto¬ 
rical, as in the appearance of Philostratus before 
Domitian (viii. 7). Kayser (ibid. p. viii.) thinks 
that in the latter part he had Thucydides in his 
eye, but Xenophon seems rather to have been his 
model. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the works 
that have been written in whole or in part regard¬ 
ing this life of Apollonius. An examination or 
notice of them will be found in the prefaces of 
Olearius and of Kayser. The work itself waB first 
published by Aldus, 1502, Venice, fol., with a 
Latin translation by Alemannus Rhinuccinus, and 
along with it, as an antidote, Eusebius, contra 
Ilieroclem. The other editions having this work 
contain the whole works of Philostratus, as will be 
mentioned afterwards. The life of Apollonius 
(with a commentary by Artus Thomas) was trans¬ 
lated into French by Blaise de Vigenere, 1596, 2 
vols. 4to., and repeatedly republished, the trans¬ 
lation being revised and corrected by Fed. Morel, 
one of the editors of Philostratus (Bayle, art. Apol¬ 
lonius Tyanaeus). A translation of the two first 
books, with notes professedly philological, but only 
partly so, and partly containing a commentary of 
bitter infidelity, was published in London, 1680, 
fol. The translation, and probably the philological 
notes, both of which evince much reading but not 
accurate scholarship, are by Charles Blount, whose 
tragical end is told by Bsiyle (/. c.). The other 
notes were partly derived, it is said, from a manu¬ 
script of Lord Herbert. This translation was pro¬ 
hibited with severe penalties, in 1693, but was 
twice reprinted on the Continent. 

II. The Lives of the Sophists (B loi ^t,o(piar£v). 
This work bears the following title in its dedica¬ 
tion in the best MSS. :— tA ajuir pordrtp tlira rep 
*Avrwvlcp Toptiiavip <f>Adutos ^lAdarparos. Of An- 
tonius Gordianus mention has been already made. 
The author states the object of his book to be two¬ 
fold—to write the history of philosophers who had 
the character of being sophists, and of those who 
were par excellence (Kvpius ) sophists. This dis¬ 
tinction, which is well marked by Synesius (in 
Vita Dionis), was first pointed out in more recent 
times by the acute Perizonius (in his preface to 
Aelian, V. H. ed. Gronov. 1731, p. 48, &c.), and 
is essential to elucidate the chronology of the Lives. 
In his Prooemion Philostratus makes an instructive 
distinction between the philosopher* and the so 
phists. Philosophy doubts and investigates. Th’ 
sophist’s art takes its grounds for granted, and em¬ 
bellishes without investigation. The former he 
compares to the knowledge of futurity, carefully 
formed from the observation of the stars, the latter 
to the divine afflatus of the oracular tripos. Again, 
in the history of this art, he has two periods, cha¬ 
racterized by their subjects. The sophists of the 
first period discussed such subjects as courage, jus¬ 
tice, divine and human, and cosmogony ; the second 
presented lively representations of the rich and the 
poor, and in general individualized more the subjects 
presented by history. In this respect the sopnists 
seem to have borne to philosophers much the same 
relation that, in modern times, historical fiction 
does to history. He also states that the main 
distinction of a sophist was the power which 
he had over language, and discusses, in conneo- 
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tion with this, the introduction of extempora¬ 
neous eloquence. Suidaa states that this work 
is composed of four books, but this must be a 
mistake, as we have only two. Nor have two 
books been lost, for not only does Philostratus 
bring down the history to his own times, but in 
the dedication he expressly mentions two books, as 
comprising the whole work. Of course, we have 
not, in a biography expressly authentic, the em¬ 
bellishments which we find in the life of Apollo¬ 
nius. The best description that can be given of 
them is that of Eunapius ( Vit.Soph . p. 5), that 
Philostratus has written the lives of the most dis¬ 
tinguished sophists, without minuteness and grace¬ 
fully (e£ iiritipopfjs perd x*P lTos )- Olearius, fol¬ 

lowing the suggestion of Perizonius, and attending 
to the distinction made by Philostratus between the 
oldest and the more recent schools of rhetoric, with 
great propriety divides the Lives into three parts, of 
which the first is the shortest, and contains mere 
notices, in most cases, of the sophistic philosophers, 
beginning with Eudoxus of Cnidus, a c. 366, and 
ending with Dion Chrysostom and Favorinus, a 
contemporary of Herodes Atticus, on whom he 
dwells a little more fully—eight lives in all. He 
then begins with the sophists proper of the old 
school, commencing with Gorgias (born about b. c. 
480), and ending with Isocrates (bom b. c. 438), 
who (eight in all) may be said to belong to the 
school of Gorgias. He begins the newer school of 
sophists with Aeschines (who was born b. c. 389), 
which seems mainly introductory, and to prove his 
position that the modem school was not entirely 
new, but had its origin so far back as the time of 
Aeschines. He passes immediately thereafter to 
the time of Nicetas, about a. d. 97, and the first 
book ends with Secundus, who wa9 one of the in¬ 
structors of Herodes Atticus, bringing the sophists 
in ten lives down to the same period as the 
sophistic philosophers. The second book begins 
with Herodes Atticus, about a. d. 143, and con¬ 
tinues with the lives of his contemporaries and of 
their disciples, till the reign of Philip, about a. d. 
247, as has been already stated. It consists of 
thirty-three lives, and ends with Aspasius. The 
principal value of this work is the opinion which it 
enables us to form of the merits of the parties 
treated of, as the taste of Philostratus, making al¬ 
lowance for his prepossessions as a rhetorician, is 
pure, and is confirmed by the remains we have of 
some of the productions to which he refers, as in 
the case of Aeschines. The work is tinctured with 
rhetorical amplification, from which, probably, he 
could not wholly free his style. His opportunities 
of knowledge regarding the personages of his Becond 
book, stamp it strongly with genuineness. Begin¬ 
ning with Herodes Atticus, he had conversed with 
parties that knew him (ii. 1. § 5), and so of Aristo- 
cles (ii. 3), Philager (ii. 8. § 2), and Adrianus (ii. 
23. § 2). He was personally acquainted with Da- 
mianus (ii. 9. § 3), and had received instruction 
from, or was intimate with Proclus (ii. 21. § 1) and 
Antipater (ii. 24. § 2) ; he had heal'd Hippodromus 
(ii. 2/. § 3) and Heliodorus (ii. 32), and, in all pro¬ 
bability, Aspasius. Hence, another valuable cha¬ 
racteristic of these Lives is the incidental glimpses 
they give us of the mode of training rhetoricians ; 
and of this Eayser has made a judicious use in his 
reface to the works of Philostratus. This treatise 
rst appeared, along with the works of Lucian, the 
iK<ppd<r€is of Callistratus, our author's ‘Hpwwcd and 
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Elidves, at Florence, in 1496 ; the Aldine edition 
at Venice, in 1503; and, by itself, in 1516, ex 
Aedibus Schurerianis , in a Latin translation by 
Antonius Bonfinius. Then in Greek, along with 
the *H patina and Elidves, and the same translation, 
at Venice, in 1550 (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. v. 
p.553). Kayser, in 1831, published at Heidelberg 
critical notes on these Lives. In 1837, Jahn con¬ 
tributed at Berne Symbolae to their emendation 
and illustration ; and Kayser published at Heidel¬ 
berg, in 1838, an elaborate edition, with Notae 
Variorum , edited and inedited, and two treatises, 
commonly ascribed to Lucian, one of which he 
claims for Galen, and another, to be hereafter 
noticed, for Philostratus. 

III. Hero'ica or Hero'icus ('Hpetfifcd, Olear.; 
'Hptaiuds, Kayser). The plan which Philostratus has 
followed in this work is to introduce a Phoenician 
merchant conversing with a Thracian vintager, near 
the town of Eleus ( Prooem . iii.). The latter in¬ 
vites the merchant to his vineyard, and when 
seated, they discourse concerning the heroes en¬ 
gaged in the Trojan war. The vintager is under 
the especial patronage of the hero Protesilaus, with 
whom he is intimately acquainted, and who spends 
his time partly with him (Eleus was sacred to 
Protesilaus), and partly with the shades be¬ 
low, or at Phthia, or at the Troad. He then 
proceeds to discuss many points connected with the 
Trojan war, on the authority of Protesilaus, to the 
great astonishment and delight of his guest, dwell¬ 
ing longest on the great merits of Palamedes, and 
the wrong done to him by Homer, in concealing 
his fame and exalting that of his enemy Ulysses. 
He introduces numerous incidents from the cyclic 
poets, from the tragedians, and of his own invention. 
It is on the whole not a pleasing work ; and the 
source of the unpleasant feeling is rightly traced 
by Gothe as quoted by Kayser (p. iv. of the 
Prooemiam to the 'HpwtKds in his edition of the 
whole works of Philostratus). Various conjectures 
have been formed as to the object which PhiloBtra- 
tus had in view in writing this treatise. Olearius 
thinks that his object was to expose the faults of 
Homer. Kayser thinks it was written partly to 
please Caracalla, who deemed himself another 
Achilles,—and hence he conjectures that it was 
composed between a.d. 211—217,—and partly to 
furnish an antidote against the false morality of 
Homer. In the last notion he may be correct 
enough ; but there is nothing to support the first, as 
there is not a sentence that can be strained to have 
any allusion to Caracalla, and Palamedes is the great 
object of the vintager’s laudations. If one might 
hazard a conjecture as to the main object that Phi¬ 
lostratus had in view, if he actually intended any¬ 
thing more than a mere rhetorical description 
of mythological incidents, collected from various 
sources, it is that he wrote this work to illustrate 
a collection of pictures having mythological subjects, 
—perhaps in the palace of Julia Domna. It is certain 
that a great part of it is written much as the letter- 
press description of engravings is often composed 
in our own day. The vineyard in the introduction 
might be suggested by a landscape. Then, through¬ 
out he dwells on the personal appearance of the 
heroes. Hence Grote (History of Greece^ ol. i. p. 
611) draws the inference that the real presence of 
the hero was identified with his. statue. The 
truth seems to be that the statue or picture fur¬ 
nished the portrait of the hero. Every page of the 

Y 3 
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Heroica furnishes instances of this : one will 
suffice. In the fifth year of the war Antilochus 
requests Achilles to intercede for him with Nestor, 
that he may be allowed to take a share in the en- 
terprize. Achilles obtains permission for him, and 
Nestor, proud of his son, introduces him to Aga¬ 
memnon. Then occurs the following picture 
“ Antilochus stood close beside and lower than his 
father (dard r<p irar-pi), blushing and looking down 
on the ground, and gazed on by the Greeks, with 
no less admiration than that which Achilles him¬ 
self inspired. The godlike appearance of the one 
overawed, that of the other was pleasing and 
gentle ” (iii. 2). 

The first edition of this work was that already 
stated under the B loi <T<xptcrrvv. It was translated 
into Latin by Stephanus Niger, Milan, 1517. 
There is an edition by Boissonade, Paris, 1806. 

IV. Imagines (ciKoves). This is certainly the 
author’s most pleasing work, exhibiting great rich¬ 
ness of fancy, power and variety of description, 
and a rich exuberance of style. The subject was 
suited to him, and he to the subject. He has 
escaped from the trammels of an artificial criticism 
by which he is fettered in the Heroica . Alike in 
grouping and in depicting single objects, he mani¬ 
fests a complete mastery of what a picture ought 
to be. The frame-work of the dissertation, which 
consists of two books (Suidas erroneously says 
four), is briefly as follows. After an introduction 
in which he compares poetry to painting and sta¬ 
tuary, he represents himBelf as having gone to 
Naples, with no intention of practising his art as 
a rhetorician. He lived in a villa out of the city, 
where there was an excellent collection of paint¬ 
ings. His host had a son who used to watch him 
while examining the pictures. At once to gratify 
him, and to free himself from the importunities of 
some youths that had besought him to exercise 
his art, he employed himself in explaining the 
subjects of the paintings ; and this explanation 
forms the work. The paintings present various 
subjects in which he can display his acquaintance 
both with poets and historians,—they are mytho¬ 
logical, historical, biographical, landscapes with 
figures, and allegorical. They consist of thirty-one 
in the first, and thirty-three in the second book. 
Though Sillig (s. v. Euphranor I.) gives an un¬ 
favourable view of Philostratus as a judge of 
paintings, the opinion of critics seems to be all but 
unanimous in his favour. He is fond of referring 
to works of art, and his writings abound with 
proofs that he had studied the subject carefully. 
It is less certain whether his description refers to 
qn actual collection, or whether he had not in¬ 
vented the subjects. The question is a difficult 
one to decide. On the one hand is the great dis¬ 
tinctness and vividness of the details ; on the 
other he mentions no artist’s name—he alludes to 
no picture which is certainly known or described 
by any other, and in his description of Pantheia 
(ii. 9) he shows how any man may follow out the 
mere statement of an historical fact (in this case 
made by Xenophon ), so as to draw a picture of 
each incident . We may therefore expect that his 
object was to rival the painter’s art by the rhetori¬ 
cian’s, as he rivals the poet’s by the painter's. On 
the other hand, it has been properly remarked by 
Kayser that no objection to the reality of the 
pictures can be drawn from the fact that a few of 
the descriptions contain two or more simultaneous 
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actions, for that was not unknown to the ancient 
artists. (Praefat. p. iv.) 

The first edition of the Greek text has been 
already noticed. It was translated into Latin by 
Stephanus Niger, along with the Heroica and 
parts of other authors, and published at Milan in 
15*21. It was translated into French along with 
the similar work of the younger Philostratus, and 
the iK<f>pdaeis of Callistratus, with engravings and 
a commentary by Blaise de Vigenere in 1578, and 
often reprinted. But Olearius speaks slightingly 
of all that Vigenere has done. These three works 
have generally gone together. The best edition is 
that of Jacobs and Welcker, Leipzig, 1825, in 
which the latter explained the artistical details 
illustrative of the archaeological department. The 
text is revised, and a commentary of great value 
added by Jacobs. Heyne published illustrations 
of Philostratus and Callistratus, Gottingen, 1786 
—1801. The following list of illustrative works 
is taken from Kayser’s Prooemium : — Torkill 
Baden, Comment, de A rte^ S^c. Philostraii in describ . 
Imagin. Hafn. 1792 ; C. 0. Muller, in Archaeo- 
logia, passim, e. g. 18, 702 ; Welcker, Rheinisches 
Museum , 1834, p. 411; Raoul-Rochette, PeinU 
Ant. inedit. 160 ; Creuzer, Symbolik , ii. 82, iii. 
427, &c. 3d edit.; Gerhard, Aeusserl. Vasengem. i. 
12; Heyne, Opusc. Acad. v. pp. 15, 28, 193 ; 
Gothe, Werke , vol. xxx. p. 426, Stuttgart, 1840 ; 
Fr. Passow, Zeitschrifi fur die AUerthurusivissen - 
sckaft, 1836, p. 571, &c. The practicability of 
painting from the descriptions of Philostratus has 
been proved by Giulio Romano and by M. de 
Schwind, the latter of whom has adorned the 
walls of the Museum of Carlsruhe with several 
paintings borrowed from them. (Kayser, l.c.) 

V. Epistolae (im<rro\al). These were probably 
composed before he settled in Rome, as the best 
MSS. bear the title ^iXoarpirov ’A Orjyalov. They 
are seventy-three in number, and are chiefly 
specimens of amatory letters ; hence Suidas calls 
them ipcrrutds ; or perhaps he had not the full 
collection. Kayser thinks that he published in 
his life-time two editions, the one in his youth, 
of which the letters are full of fire, and the other 
more contemplative, and issued in his old age. 
The cast of them, however, seems to be no other* 
wise varied than to suit his aim of showing the 
versatility of his powers. They present, in general, 
the same subjects, and are treated in the same 
ways as amatory epigrams, with a few that are 
satirical, and one to Julia Domna in defence of the 
sophists. To these is added a letter on letter¬ 
writing, which Olearius attributes to Philostratus 
Lemnius, and Kayser to our Philostratus, with* 
fragment on the union of Nature and Art, which 
is probably a portion of a rhetorical exercise. 

Sixty-three of these letters, including the letter 
to Aspasius, were published by Aldus, 1499. 
Meursius added eight, which he published, with a 
dissertation on the PhiloBtrati, at the Elzevir 
press in 1616, and supplied the lacunae of several 
others. Olearius added three more in his edition 
of the collected works. There is a separate edition 
of these letters by Jo. Fr. Boissonade, Paris and 
Leipzig, 1842. 

Of the collected works of Philostratus, there 
is:—1. The edition of Fed. Morellius, Paris, 1608, 
containing all the works above mentioned,along with 
Eusebius contra Hieroclem, the £1k£vcs (A the 
younger Philostratus, and the lK<ppd<ru$ of Callis* 
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tratus, accompanied with a Latin translation. This 
edition is of little value. 2. That of Olearius, in 
2 vols. folio, Leipzig, 1709. It ha9 the letters of 
Apollonius added to the list of works contained 
in the edition of Morellius, the additional letters 
spoken of above, and a revised Latin translation. 
Previous to this edition, Bentley and others had 
contemplated an edition. Indeed Bentley had 
gone so far as to publish a specimen sheet. Un¬ 
happily, the design was not executed; but he 
freely communicated to Olearius both his conjec¬ 
tural criticisms, and his notes of various readings. 
The edition is a very beautiful specimen of typo¬ 
graphy, and in spite of many faults, and the accu¬ 
sation that the editor has been guilty of gross 
plagiarism, which has been repeatedly brought 
against him, is very valuable, especially for its 
exegetical notes. 3. The last edition, and, criti¬ 
cally, by far the best, is that of C. L. Kayser, 
Zurich, 1844, 4to. It contains introductory re¬ 
marks on each book, the Greek text, and notes 
which are principally critical. As he has already 
published several of the treatises of Philostratus 
separately, the notices and notes are in some cases 
briefer than might have been desired. Philostratus 
seems to have occupied his attention for years, and 
scholars in various parts of Europe have aided him 
in collating manuscripts. lie has retained all that 
Olearius has published, and has added the brief 
dialogue on Nero, commonly attributed to Lucian 
(Ed. Reiz. p. 636), which he assigns to Pliilo- 
stratus on grounds by no means convincing. 

Of other works of Philostratus, Photius (Cod. 
150) takes notice of a A^ikov 'P rjTopiKdv ; and 
he himself speaks of A 6yovs KopivOiaKovs. ( V. Ap. 
iv. 14.) Kayser has published as his a fragment 
F lip) TupvaariKijs (Heidelberg, 1840), but has not 
included it in the collected works. 

Suidas mentions epigrams among his produc¬ 
tions. Of these one only remains bearing his 
name, and which is probably his. The subject is 
a picture of Telephua wounded (Jacobs, Anlhol. 
Grace, vol. iii. p. 108), Both Olearius and Kayser 
have inserted it. 

The works of Philostratus have been twice 
translated into German, by Seybold, 1776, and by 
Jacobs, Stuttgart, 1828—33. 

3. The Lemnian. The account of the Philo- 
strati given by Suidas, to which it is here necessary 
to return, is that the son of Verus, the first Philo¬ 
stratus, lived in the time of Nero. His son, the 
second Philostratus, lived till the time of Philip. 
The third was the grand-nephew of the second, 
by his brother's son, Nervianus, and was also his 
son-in-law and pupil. He, too, practised rhetoric 
at Athens ; and he died and was buried at Lemnos. 
He wrote:—E Ik6vm, XlavaOrivaXKSv ,, Tpwwcdv, IIo- 
pd<ppa(rip rijs 'Oprf\pov d<nr/8or, MeA^ray. And 
some attribute to him the lives of the sophists ge¬ 
nerally assigned to his grand-uncle. 

This account is palpably inconsistent with itself, 
as it makes a man who lived in the time of Nero, 
a. d. 54—68, the father of another who was alive 
under Philip, a. d. 244—249. Besides, the con¬ 
nection between the second and the third Philostra¬ 
tus is unintelligible, and, if we are to take every 
thing as it stands, is contradicted by a passage in 
the Ebcrfj'es of the author last-mentioned, where he 
speaks of tlje second as MtjTpoTrdTwp, which Fa- 
bricius, following an altmXhm of Msmvofc ou XV& 
text of Suidas, translates avunculus. These diffi¬ 


culties are rendered insuperable by the fact that 
the second Philostratus, in his Lives of the Sophists, 
though he speaks of an Egyptian and a Lemnian 
Philostratus, does not give the remotest hint that 
his father had ever practised his own art. He 
was sufficiently impressed with the honour of the 
profession, which he often magnifies ; and he shows 
bis sense of this in his dedication of the Lives of 
the Sophists, in his allusion to the descent of An- 
tonius Gordianus the consul from Herodes Atticus, 
whom he there expressly names “ the sophist." It 
is inconceivable, then, that he should never have 
alluded to the distinctions gained, and the works 
written by his own father. With regard to the 
third Philostratus, he repeatedly names a Lemnian 
of that name, whose intimate friend he was. But 
he classes him along with other intimate friends, of 
whom, at the close of the work, he declines to say 
anything, on the ground of that very intimacy, — 
but not a word of relationship. No shifting of the 
names, such as that adopted by Meursius, and fol¬ 
lowed by Vossius and others, of referring the lives 
of the sophists to the third and not the second Phi¬ 
lostratus, removes these difficulties, which are in¬ 
creased by the singular coincidence of three gene¬ 
rations born in Lemnos, teaching in Athens, then 
in Rome, then returning to Lemnos, to perpetuate 
Lemnian sophists. If the El k6v*s attributed to the 
third Philostratus be actually his, then pTiTpoirdrup 
stares us in the face, and, to make the tale intelli¬ 
gible, we must alter the text of Suidas as Meursius 
does, and understand the word in an unusual sense, 
or disbelieve Suidas in an important portion of bis 
evidence, as is done by Kayser. But the truth 
seems to be that the mention of two other Philo- 
strati, in the Lives of the Sophists, and the very 
probable occurrence of imitations of the writings of 
the biographer, whose works, from the unbroken 
chain of quotations in succeeding authors, we 
know to have been exceedingly popular, led 
Suidas into an error which has been the source of 
so much perplexity. We can easily believe that, 
finding many works ascribed to men of that name, 
with fictitious genealogies, purposely contrived, he 
carelessly assumed the truth of the title, and in¬ 
serted the name in his list without inquiry. 

Confining ourselves to the evidence of the bio¬ 
grapher, we find another distinguished sophist of 
his time, who was his intimate friend, and may 
have been a relation, though he takes no notice of 
it. He uniformly calls him the Lemnian. The 
first notice that we have of him is that when 
twenty-two years old he received instructions at 
the Olympic games, held a. d. 213 (see Clinton, 
Fasti Rom. p. 225), from the aged and magnani¬ 
mous Hippodromus ( V. S. ii. 27. § 3). He received 
exemption from public duties at the hands of Cara- 
calla, whom Philostratus calls Antoninus, the son 
of Julia, ttjs <pi\oa6<pov t —an exemption generally 
attached to the rhetorical chair of Athens, but, on 
this occasion, withheld from Philiscus, the professor, 
and bestowed on Philostratus. The Lemnian was 
then twenty-four years old, a. d. 215 (ii. 30). He 
once found Aelian reading with great vehemence a 
declamation against an unmanly emperor (r*Wi5or), 
recently deceased. Philostratus rebuked him, saying, 

“ I could have admired you if you had attacked 
him in his lifetime ; for only a man can assail a 
living tyrant, any one can when dead" (ii. 32. § 2). 
v \ warn 

\ posing that this tyrant was Domitian, hut Feme- 
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niua pointed out the impossibility of a man who 
was twenty-four years old in the reign of Caracalla, 
being placed near the time of an emperor dead 
upwards of 110 years before. He conjectures (and 
his idea has since then been universally acquiesced 
in) that it was Elagabalus, slain a. d. 222, whom 
Aelian had attacked ( V. H. praefat. p. 50). At 
the close of his work, Philostratus the biographer 
praises his powers in forensic, popular, and extem¬ 
poraneous eloquence, in rhetorical exercises, and for 
his writings, and naming him with Nicagoras and 
Apsines, he says, oOk i/ii Se? ypd<p€iv , real ydp &v 
Hal dirtorrTjdclrjv us x a P l(T( *l JL€l/oS i <pi\lapot 

irpds avrobs fy. It has been held that this last 
c'ause infers the death of the Lemnian, previously 
to the finishing of these memoirs. (Fabric. Bib!. 
Graec. vol. v. p. 555.) But this by no means 
follows. Among the parties mentioned is Nica¬ 
goras, of whom he expressly says, that he is 
(fort) herald in the Eleusinian rites (Kayser has 
iartydr}, not on the best authority). Then x a P l ~ 
trdjuevos, in its plain meaning, would lead us to 
suppose that Philostratus was afraid of appearing 
to flatter, not the dead, but the living. And as to 
%v, that is accounted for by the indirect narration, 
and as preceded by &v dmarrjdelrjy. From this 
then we can infer nothing as to the time of his 
death. But Suidas says he died and was buried 
in Lemnos. 

It is hardly possible that lie can have been a 
grandson of the biographer, as Kayser in his pre¬ 
face supposes, as the latter was writing vigorously 
in the reign of Philip (a. n. 244—249), when, 
according to the computation already given, the 
Lemnian, born in 191, would have been between 
53 and 58 years old. We have already seen that 
the biographer notices no relationship. Hence 
the Prooemium to the Ebcd»/es, printed along with 
the E Itcdves of the elder writer, is highly suspicious. 
He mentions that the work of the same nature, 
written by his namesake and grandfather t ovp<p 
6p.uvvp.(p koX fit]TpoiraTopi^ led him to undertake 
his. If so we must add another to the Philostrati, 
and suppose that the Lemnian married the bio¬ 
grapher's daughter, and that this writer was the 
issue of the marriage. But the truth is, that al¬ 
though this work is not destitute of merit, it has 
very much the appearance of a clever imitation by 
a later sophist, who found Philostratus a convenient 
name. This is confirmed by the fact, that while 
the E hedvts of the elder writer furnish favourable 
materials for imitation, quotation, and reference 
to subsequent poets, collectors, grammarians, and 
critics, not a single quotation from this by any 
subsequent writer can be traced, and only three 
MSS. have yet been discovered. The writer, 
whoever he was, after rather a clumsy Prooemium, 
discusses seventeen pictures, which are Almost all 
mythological, and in describing them he appeals 
to the poets more than his predecessor does. 

From the first, this work has been uniformly 
printed along with the JLindves of the other Phi¬ 
lostratus. It formed a part of Blaise de Vigenere's 
translation into French ; with Callistratus, it forms 
the eighth volume of Jacobs's translation, already 
mentioned* 

4. The A Egyptian, was In Africa with Juba 
when Cato and Scipio took the command against 
Julius Caesar, b.c. 47, on which occasion a rebuke 
given to Juba for the honours paid to Philostratus, 
led Us the reconciliation of the two noble Romans, 
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who bad previously been at variance, (Plut. Cat. 
Min. 57.) He afterwards attached himself to the 
party of Antony and Cleopatra, and his morals 
were not improved by the connection. (Epigram, 
apud Philostrat. V. S. i. 5.) Hence the indignation 
of Augustus, when he entered Alexandria b. c. 30, 
at finding a professed follower of the Academic 
school so degraded. He granted him his life, 
however, that no odium might attach to the philo¬ 
sopher Areius, whom Philostratus, with long white 
beard and funereal garb, followed, importuning for 
mercy. (Plut. Ant. 80.) His familiarity with 
princes, and his wealth, the result of a life of labour, 
are contrasted with the condition to which, alive 
and dead, he was subjected by the Roman soldiers, 
in an epigram of Crinagoras. ( Anthol. Graec. ed. 
Jacobs, vol. ii. p. 139, vol. viii. p. 415.) Philo¬ 
stratus ranks him among the sophistical philoso¬ 
phers, and speaks of him as devoting himself to 
the panegyrical and varied styles of rhetoric. (Phil. 
V. S. l.c.) Vossius, who has read the lives of the 
Philostrati very carelessly, places this contemporary 
of Augustus as contemporary with Philostratus 
the Lemnian, misled by the word oT5a, which he 
translates vidi. instead of navi. Vidi is the trans¬ 
lation of Morellius. This strange error has escaped 
the notice of Westermann. (De Hist. Graec. p. 
280.) 

5. An historian mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 
x. 11. § 2) as having written accounts of India and 
Phoenicia ; and again (c. Apion. i. 20, p. 1343,ed. 
Hudson) as having written in his history of the 
siege’ of Tyre. It is probable that it was in conse¬ 
quence of being confounded with this writer that 
Philostratus the biographer was sometimes called 
the Tyrian. Even Vossius, through singular in¬ 
advertence 1 , thinks that Josephus refers to the 
writer of the life of Apollonius (de Hist. Graec . 
l.c.\ at which passage Westermann, correcting 
the mistake, suggests that this writer is alluded 
to by Cassianus Bassus. (Geopon. i. 14.) 

6. An historian who flourished in the reign of 

the emperor Aurelian. (Syncellus, Chronograph. 
p. 384.) [W. M. G.] 

PIIILO'STRATUS, C. FU'FIUS, an artist, 

whose name appears on a gem ; but it cannot be 
said with certainty whether the name is that of 
the engraver or of the owner. ( SpUsbury Getns y 
No. 31 ; Sillig, Catal. Arti/.s.v.) [P. S.] 

PHILO'TAS (SuAgStos), a descendant of Pene- 
leus of Thebes, is said to have led a colony to 
Priene. (Paus. vii. 2. § 7 ; Strab. xiv. p. 633, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

PHILO'TAS ($i\dras). 1. A Macedonian,father 
of Parmenion, the general of Alexander the Great 
(Arr. Anab. iii. 11. § 16). It appears that he had 
two other sons, Asander and Agathon. (Id. ib. 
i. 17. § 8 ; Diod. xix. 75.) 

2. Son of Parmenion, was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished officers in the service of Alexander. He 
appears to have already enjoyed a high place in 
the friendship and confidence of that monarch 
before his accession to the throne (Plut. Alex. 10); 
and in the first military enterprises of the young 
king against the Thracians, Triballi, and Glaucias, 
king of Illyria , Philotas bears a conspicuous part 
(Arr. Anab . i. 2, 5). In the organization of the 
array for the expedition to Asia, Philotas obtained 
the chief command of the whole body of the 4ra?poi t 
or native Macedonian cavalry, a post of such im¬ 
portance as to rank probably second only to that 
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of his father Parmenion. But besides this special 
command, which he held without interruption, 
from the first landing in Asia until after the defeat 
and death of Dareius, we frequently find him en¬ 
trusted with a more extensive authority, and 
placed in command of several independent bodies 
of troops. In this manner we find him rendering 
important services not only in the battles of the 
Granicus and Arbela, but at the sieges of Miletus 
and Halicarnassus, in the march through Cilicia, 
and again at the passage of the Pylae Persicae 
(Diod. xvii. 17, 57 ; Arr. Anab. i. 14, 19, 21, ii. 
5, hi. 11, 18 ; Curt. v. 4. §§ 20, 30, vi. 9. § 26). 
The estimation in which Alexander held his mili¬ 
tary talents is sufficiently attested by these facts: 
nor does it appear that any thing had occurred up 
to this time to interrupt the familiar and friendly 
intercourse between them : though according to 
Plutarch (Alee. 40) information had been secretly 
given to the king at a much earlier period that 
Philotas was holding seditious language, if not en¬ 
tertaining treasonable designs, against him (see 
also Arrian, Anab. iii. 26. § 1). On the advance 
into Bactria (b. c. 330) Philotas was left behind 
with a detachment to pay funeral honours to his 
brother Nieanor, while Alexander himself pushed 
forward in pursuit of Bessus (Curt. vi. 6. § 19), 
but he soon rejoined the main army. It was not 
long after this, during the halt in Drangiana, that 
the events occurred which led to his destruction. 

It appears certain that a plot had been at this 
time organised by a Macedonian named Dimnus, 
against the life of Alexander, though what was 
really its extent or nature it is now impossible to 
determine. Information of this conspiracy was 
accidentally brought in the first instance to Phi¬ 
lotas by one Cebalinus ; but he treated the 
whole matter with contempt on account of the 
character of the parties concerned, and neglected 
for two days to apprize the king of the intelli¬ 
gence. Alexander having subsequently become 
acquainted with this fact was indignant with 
Philotas for his carelessness, and the enemies of 
the latter, especially Craterus, took advantage of 
the opportunity to inflame the resentment of the 
king, and persuaded him that Philotas could not 
possibly have concealed so important a communi¬ 
cation, had he not been himself implicated in the 
plot. Alexander yielded to their suggestions, and 
caused Philotas to be arrested in the night. The 
next day he was brought before the assembled 
Macedonian army, and vehemently accused by the 
king himself, who asserted that Parmenion was 
likewise an accomplice in the meditated treason. 
No proof, however, of the guilt either of Philotas 
or his father was brought forward, for Dimnus 
had put an end to his own life, and Nicomachus, 
who had originally revealed the existence of the 
conspiracy, had not mentioned the name of Phi¬ 
lotas among those supposed to be concerned in it. 
But in the following night a confession was wrung 
from the unhappy Philotas by the torture, in 
which, though he at first denied any knowledge 
of the plot of Dimnus, he admitted that he had 
previously joined with his father in entertaining 
treasonable designs against the king ; and ulti¬ 
mately, overcome by the application of fresh tor¬ 
tures, he was brought to acknowledge his parti¬ 
cipation in the conspiracy of Dimnus also. On 
the strength of this confession he was the next 
day again brought before tbe assembled troopB, 
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and stoned to death after the Macedonian custom 
(Curt. vi. 7—11 ; Arr. Anab. iii. 26 ; Plut. Alex. 
48, 49 ; Diod. xvii. 79, 80 ; Justin xii. 5). It is 
difficult to pronounce with certainty upon the 
guilt or innocence of Philotas, especially as we 
know not what authorities were followed by Cur- 
tius, the only author who has left us a detailed 
account of his trial; but there seems little doubt 
that he fell a victim to the machinations of his 
rivals and enemies among the Macedonian ge¬ 
nerals, at the head of whom was Craterus, whose 
conduct throughout the transaction presents itself 
in the darkest colours. That Alexander should 
have lent so ready an ear to their representations, 
will ever be a reproach to the memory of the 
great king : but it is clear that his mind had been 
already alienated from Philotas by the haughty 
and arrogant demeanour of the latter, and the 
boastful manner in which he assumed to himself a 
large share in the merits of Alexander’s exploits. 
Similar defects of character had also it appears ren¬ 
dered Philotas unpopular with the army, and thus 
disposed the Macedonians to listen readily to the 
charges against him (Curt. vi. 8. § 3, 11. § 1—8 ; 
Plut. Alex. 48). Nor is it unlikely that in com¬ 
mon with Cleitus aud others of the elder Macedo¬ 
nians, he looked with disapprobation upon the 
course that Alexander was taking after the death 
of Dareius ; but of his direct participation in any 
plots against the king’s life, there is certainly no 
sufficient evidence. Among the tales subsequently 
circulated was one that represented him as holding 
communications with Callisthenes, which were in¬ 
terpreted a9 having reference to the assassination 
of Alexander. (Arr. Anab. iv. 10.) 

3. A Macedonian officer who commanded the 
garrison in the Cadmeia, at the time of the revolt 
of the Thebans against Alexander the Great, b. c. 
335. Though closely blockaded in the citadel, 
and vigorously besieged by the citizens, he was 
able to hold out until the arrival of Alexander, 
and the capture of the city, when he contributed 
greatly to the discomfiture of the Thebans, by a 
vigorous sally from the citadel. (Diod. xvii. 8, 
12.) 

4. Son of Carsis, a Thracian, was one of the 
pages in the service of Alexander the Great, who 
were induced by Hermolaus and Sostratus to join 
in the conspiracy against the king’s life [Hermo¬ 
laus]. He was put to death together with the 
other accomplices. (Arr. Anab , iv. 13; Curt, 
viii. 6. § 9.) 

5. A Macedonian officer in the service of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, who commanded one taxis or 
division of the phalanx during the advance into 
Sogdiana and India. (Arr. Anab. iii. 29, iv. 
24.) It seems probable that he is the same per¬ 
son mentioned by Curtius (v. 2. § 5), as one of 
those rewarded by the king at Babylon (b. c. 331) 
for their distinguished services. There is little 
doubt also, that he is the same to whom the go¬ 
vernment of Cilicia was assigned in the distribu¬ 
tion of the provinces after the death of Alexander, 
B. c. 323 (Arrian ap. Phot p. 69, a ; Dexippus, 
ibid. p. 64, a ; Curt x. 10. § 2 ; Justin, xiii. 4 ; 
Diod. xviii. 3 ; who, however, in a subsequent pas¬ 
sage («6. 12), appears to speak of him as holding 
the lesser Phrygia, which was in fact given to 
Leonnatus. See Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. p. 68, 
note). In b. c. 321, he was deprived of his go- 

1 vemment by Perdicccaa and re^lwad tyj 
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xenus, but it would seem that this was only in 
order to employ him elsewhere* as we find him 
Btill closely attached to the party of Perdiccas, and 
after the death of the regent united with Alcetas, 
Attalus, and their partizans, in the contest against 
Antigonus. He was taken prisoner, together with 
Attalus, Docimus, and Polemon, in b. c. 320, and 
shared with them their imprisonment, as well as 
the daring enterprise by which they for a time 
recovered their liberty [Attalus, No. 2]. He 
again fell into the power of Antigonus, in B. c. 
316. (Diod. xviii. 45, xix. 16 ; Just, xiil 6 ; 
Droysen, 1. c. pp. 115, 268.) 

6. A Macedonian officer in the service of An¬ 
tigonus, who was employed by him in b. c. 319. 
to endeavour by bribes and promises to corrupt 
the Argyraspids in the service of Eumenes, and 
especially their leaders Antigenes and Teutamus. 
But his efforts were unavailing: Teutamus was 
tempted for a moment, but was recalled to the 
path of duty by his firmer-minded colleague, and 
the Argyraspids continued faithful. (Diod. xviii. 
62, 63.) 

7. An officer in the service of Antiochus the 

Great, who commanded the garrison of Abydos in 
the war against the Romans. He was besieged by 
the Roman fleet under C. Livius (b. c. 190), and 
was desirous to capitulate; but before the terms 
could be agreed upon, the news of the defeat of the 
Rhodian fleet under Pamphilidas caused Livius to 
withdraw in all haste in order to oppose Polyxen- 
idas. (Liv. xxxvii. 12.) [E. H. B.] 

PHILO'TAS ($iA«Tas), a dithyrambic poet 
and musician, the disciple of Philoxenus, is only 
worthy of notice as having once gained a victory 
over his great contemporary Timotheus. (Bode, 
Gesch, d . Hellen. Dichtkunst, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 
324.) [P.S.] 

PHILO'TAS ($t\«6ras), a physician of Ara- 
phissa in Locris, who was bom about the middle 
of the first century b. c. He studied at Alexan¬ 
dria, and was in that city at the Bame time with 
the triumvir Antony, of whose profusion and ex¬ 
travagance he was an eye-witnesB. He became 
acquainted with the triumvir’s son Antyllus, with 
whom he sometimes supped, about b. c. 30. On one 
occasion, when a certain physician had been annoy¬ 
ing the company by his logical sophisms and for¬ 
ward behaviour, Philotas silenced him at last with 
the following syllogism: — “ Cold water is to be 
given in a certain fever; but every one who has a 
fever has a certain fever; therefore cold water is 
to be given in all fevers which so pleased An¬ 
tyllus, who was at table, that he pointed to a 
sideboard covered with large goblets, and said, “ I 
give you all these, Philotas.” As Antyllus was 
quite a lad at that time, Philotas scrupled to 
accept such a gift, but was encouraged to do so by 
one of the attendants, who asked him if he did 
not know that the giver was a son of the triumvir 
Antonius, and that he had full power to make 
such presents. (Plut Anton. 28.) 

He may perhaps be the same physician, of 
whose medical formulae one ia quoted by Celsus 
(He Med. v. 19. p. 89) and Asclepiades Phar- 
tnacion (ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. iv. 
13, vol. xni. p. 745), and who must have lived in 
or before the first century B. c. (See also Gal. 1. c. 
p. 542 ; and De Compos . Medicam* sec. hoc. iv. 8, 
v. 3, vol. xii. pp. 752, 838.) [W. A. G.] 

PHILO'THEUS (+iAoe«fs), I. Patriarch of 
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Alexandria, a man of luxurious habits and a 
most scandalous course of life, lived about a. d. 
995. He wrote four works, the {itles of which, 
as translated from the Arabic, are, 1. Declarator; 

2. Rara Commentatorum , et Depravationes Here - 
ticorum ; 3. Detectio Arcanorum; 4. Autobiogra- 
phia. The whole of these works is lost, and it 
does not appear whether the author wrote in 
Arabic or in Greek. A sermon, De Mandatis Do¬ 
mini nostri Jesu Christi , ed. Greek and Latin by 
P. Po8sinus in his Ascetica, is ascribed to one 
S. Pilotheus, perhaps the aforesaid. (Cave, Hist. 
Lit. ad an. 995.) 

2. Coccinus, patriarch of Constantinople, a 
man of great and deserved renown. He was pro¬ 
bably bom in the beginning of the 14th century, 
and early took the monastic habit. After living 
for a considerable time as a monk in, and after¬ 
wards superior of, the convent of St. Laura on 
Mount Sinai, he was appointed archbishop of 
Heracleia (before 1354). In 1355 he was em¬ 
ployed by the emperor John Cantacuzenus, in 
bringing about a reconciliation between Michael, 
the son, and John Palaeologus, the son-in-law of 
the emperor ; and in the same year he was chosen 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the place of Cal- 
listus, who, however, recovered his see after John 
Palaeologus had taken possession of Constantinople. 
Callistus, however, died soon afterwards, and now 
Philotheus was once more placed on the patri¬ 
archal chair, which post he occupied with great 
dignity till 1371 according to Cave, or 1376 ac¬ 
cording to the Chronologia reformata of J. B. Ric- 
cioli quoted by Fabricius. We give below the titles 
of the most important of the numerous works of 
Philotheus, very few of which have been published. 
1. Liturgia et Ordo instituendi Diaconum , printed 
in Latin in the 26th vol. of Bibl. Pat. Maac. 2. 
Libri XV. Antirrhetici, a defence of his friend the 
celebrated Palama, extant in different libraries. 

3. Sermo Encomiasticus in tres Hierarchas , Bad- 
lium, Gregorium Theologum , et Joannem Chrysos- 
tomum, Latin, in the 26th vol. of Bibl. Pat. Max., 
Gr. and Lat., by Jac. Pon tan us, together with 
Philippi Solitarii Dioptra, Ingolstadt, 1604, 8vo.; 
by Fronto Ducaeus, in the 2d vol. of Auctuar. Patr. 
Paris, 1624. 3. Oratio de Cruce , Gr. and Lat. 
apud Gretser. De Cruce , Ingolstadt, 1616, fol„ 
vol. ii.; there is another Oratio de Cruce , in the 
same volume, which is attributed by some to our 
Philotheus. 4. Oi'atio in tertiam Jejuniorum Do - 
minicam , Gr. and Lat. ibid. 5. Rejutalio Another 
matismorum ah Harmenopulo scriptorum , Gr. and 
Lat. apud Leunclav. Jus. Gr. Rom . lib. iv. 6. 
Con/utatio Capitum XIV. Acindymi et Barlaami 
extant in MS. 7. Homilia. 8. Compendium de 
Oeconomia Christi , See. See. Wharton in Cave and 
Fabricius give a catalogue of the numerous works 
of Philotheus. ( Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 513, 
&c. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 1362.) 

3. Monachus or Sanctus, an unknown monk, 
wrote De Mandatis Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ed. 
Gr. and Lat. in P. Possinus, Ascetica, Paris, 1684. 
Although this work bears the same title as the 
one quoted above under the head Philotheus Coo- 
cinus, the works as well as the authors are dif¬ 
ferent persons. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol xi. p. 519; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. Dissert. 1. p. 17. ed. Oxon.) 

4. Archbishop of Selymbkia, of \mknown age* 

wrote Oratio in T. Agothonicum, which is still 
extant m MS. p t j 
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PHILOTHEUS ($/Ad0€os), is supposed to be is a mistake, as M. Littr6 observes (Oeuvres 
the same person as Theophilus Protospathariua d' Hippocr. vol. i. pp. 82, 367), for Galen only 
[Theophilus Protosp.] There is extant under says that he composed a work on the same subject, 
his name a commentary on the Aphorisms of Hip- and with the same title. (Comment, in Hippocr. 
pocrates, which is in a great measure compiled “ De Offic. Med.” i. praef., 5, vol xviii. pt. ii. 
from Galen’s commentary on the same work, and pp. 629, 666.) In an anatomical treatise which 
is attributed to different persons in different MSS. he wrote he pronounced the brain and heart to be 
It was first published in a Latin translation by useless organs (Galen, De Usu Part viii. 3, vol. iii. 
Ludov. Coradus, Venet. 8vo. 1549, and again, p. 625), and the former to be merely an excessive 
Spirae, 8vo. 1581: and it is in a great measure, if development and offshoot (thrcpaiifa/ua kol l 
not entirely, the same work that has lately been (rrrj/xa) of the spinal marrow. (Ibid. c. 12, p. 671.) 
published in Greek by F. R. Dietz in the second Philotiraus is quoted in various other parts of 
volume of his Scholia in Hippocratcm et Galenum Galen’s writings (see Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. iii. 
(llegim. Pruss. 8vo. 1834) under the name of p. 583, ed. vet), and Plutarch relates an anecdote 
Theophilus. A short work relating to a MS. of of him. (De Recta Rat. Aud. c. 10; DeAduf.at.et 
Philotheus at Altdorf is mentioned by Choulant, Aniico , c. 35.) He is also quoted by the Scholiast 
with the title, J. Andr. Nagel, Programma sistens on Homer (A. 424). [W. A. G.] 

Memoriam Donationis Trewianae, Altorf. 4to. 1788. PHILOTI'MUS ($iA 6ti/aos\ a statuary of 

(See Preface to vol. ii. of Dietz’s Schol. in Hippocr. Aegina, who made the statue of the Olympic victor 
et Gal.; Choulant, Ilandb. der Bucherkunde fur Xenombrotus of Cos, which stood in the Altis at 
die Aeltere Median.) [W. A. G.] Olympia. (Paus. vi. 14. § 5. s. 12 ) [P. S.] 

PIIILO'TAor PHI'LOTIS ($tAwra,SuA^-m), PHILO'XENUS ($tAo£ei/o$), a Macedonian 
a woman of Epeirus, mother of Charofs the officer in the service of Alexander the Great, who 
younger. She aided and seconded her son through- was appointed by him after his return from Egypt 
out in his cruelty and extortion, having quite thrown (b. c. 331) to superintend the collection of the 
off her woman’s nature, as Polybius and Diodorus tribute in the provinces north of Mount Taurus 
tell us. (Polyb. xxxii. 21 ; Diod. Exc. de Virt. et (Arr. Anab. iii. 6. § 6). It would appear, how- 
17/. p. 587.) [E. E.J ever, that he did not immediately assume this 

PHILOTI'MUS, a freedman of Cicero, or rather command, as shortly afterwards we find him sent 
of Terentia, is constantly mentioned in Cicero’s forward by Alexander from the field of Arbela to 
correspondence. He had the chief management of take possession of Susa and the treasures there 
Cicero’s property. (Cic. ad Alt. ii. 4, iv. 10, v. 3, deposited, which he effected without opposition 
et alibi.) (Id. iii. 16. § 9). After this he seems to have 

PHILOTI'MUS (&i\6npos), an eminent Greek remained quietly in the discharge of his functions 
physician, a pupil of Praxagoras (Galen, De Ali- in Asia Minor (see Plut Alex. 22 ; Paus. ii. 33. 
went FacuU. i. 12, vol. vi. p. 509), and a fellow- § 4), until the commencement of the year 323, 
pupil of Herophilus (id. De Mcth. Med. i. 3, vol. x. when he conducted a reinforcement of troops from 
p. 28). He was also a contemporary of Erasis- Caria to Babylon, where he arrived just before the 
tratus (id. Comment, in Hippocr. “ Aphor.” vi. 1, last illness of Alexander (Id. vii. 23, 24). In 
vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 7), and is quoted by Heracleides the distribution of the provinces which followed 
of Tarentum (ap. Gal. Comment, in Hippocr. “ De the death of that monarch we find no mention of 
Artie .” iv. 40, vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 736), and there- Philoxenus, but in b. c. 321 he was appointed by 
fore must probably have lived in the fourth and Perdiccas to succeed Philotas in the government of 
third centuries b. c. Celsus mentions him as one Cilicia. By what means he afterwards conciliated 
of the eminent physicians of antiquity (De Medic, the favour of Antipater we know not, but in the 
viii. 20, p. 185); and he is quoted by several of partition at Triparadeisus after the fall of Perdiccas 
the ancient medical writers, viz. by Caelius Aure- he was still allowed to retain his satrapy of Cilicia 
lianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 16, De Morb. Chron. (Justin, xiii. 6 ; Arrian, ap. Phot p. 71, b.; Diod. 
i. 4. pp. 115, 323), Oribasius (Med. Coll. ii. 69, xviii. 39). From this time we hear no more of 
iv. 10, v. 32, pp. 236, 255, 279), and Aetius* him. [E. H. B.] 

(iii. 3, 12, p. 555), and very frequently by PHILO'XENUS (*i\o{«'Of). Among se- 
Galen. He belonged to the medical sect of veral literary persons of this name, by far the 
the Dogmatici or Logici (Galen, De Fen. Sect, most important is Philoxenus of Cythera, who 
adv. Erasistr. cc. 5, 6, vol. xi. pp. 163, 169 ; Cra- was one of the most distinguished dithyrambic 
mer’s A need. Graeca Paris, vol. i. p. 395), and poets of Greece. The accounts respecting him are, 
wrote several medical works, of which only a few however, strangely confused, owing to the fact that 
fragments remain. Athenaeus quotes a work on there was another Philoxenus, a Leucadian, living 
Cookery, ’OipaprvrtKSs (vii. 81, p. 308), and at Athens about the same time or a little earlier: 
another on Food, n epl Tpo(prjs, consisting of both these persons are ridiculed by the poets of the 
at least thirteen books (iii. 20, 24, pp. 81, 82): Old Comedy ; both seem to have spent a part of 
this latter work is several times quoted by Galen their lives in Sicily ; and it is evident that the 
(De Aliment. FacuU. i. 11, iii. 30, 31, vol. vi. pp. grammarians were constantly confounding the one 
507, 720, 726, et alibi). Some modern critics with the other. In order to exhibit the subject as 
suppose that he wrote a commentary on Hippo- clearly as possible, it is best to begin with the 
crates, Kar* *bprpeiov , De Qffkxna Medici; but this younger, but more important of these two persons. 

1. Philoxenus, the son of Euletidas, was a 
Aetius relates of Philotimus (ii. 2. 9, p. 250) I native of Cythera, or, as others said, of Heracleia 
the same anecdote that is told by Alexander Tral-1 on the Pontus (Suid. s. v.) \ hut the former account 
lianus of Philodotue \P hil.oix>t nnd indeed it\ is no doubt the correct one. "We Wm from the 
is most probable that in this latter passage Philo -1 Parian Marble (No. 70) that he died in 01. 100, 
Umm is the true reading. [ b. c. 380, at the age of 55 ; he was, therefore, born 
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in OL 86. 2, B. c. 435. The time when he mos 
flourished was, according to Diodorus (xiv. 46), ir 
01. 95. 2, B. c. 398. 

The brief account of his life in Suidas involves 
some difficulties ; he states that, when the Cythe- 
reans were reduced to slavery by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, Philoxenus was bought by a certain Age- 
sylas, by whom he was brought up, and was callef 
M vpurjl : and that, after the death of Agesylas, hi 
was bought by the lyric poet Melanippides, by 
whom he was also educated. Now there is no record 
of the Lacedaemonians having reduced the Cythe- 
reans to slavery ; but we know that the island was 
seized by an Athenian expedition under Nicias, in 
b.c. 424 (Thuc. iv. 53, 54 ; Diod. Sic. xii. 65 ; 
Plut. Nic. 6); and therefore some critics propose 
to read *A9rjvaluv for AaKebaipovtuv (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. vol. iv. p. 635). This solution 
is not quite satisfactory, and another, of much in¬ 
genuity, is proposed by Schmidt ( Dithyramb. pp. 
5, 6) ; but it is not worth while here to discuss 
the question further, since the only important part 
of the statement, namely, that Philoxenus was 
really a slave in his youth, is quite sustained by 
other testimonies, especially by the allusions to him 
in the comic poets (see Hesych. s. v. Aov\wva ; 
Meineke, l.c.). Schmidt (pp. 7, 8) very inge¬ 
niously conjectures that there is an allusion to Phi¬ 
loxenus in the Frogs of Aristophanes (v. 1506), in 
the name MrfflurjKi, which we have seen that 
Suidas says to have been given to him by his first 
master, and which belongs to a class of words which 
seem to have been often used for the names of' 
slaves. Others, however, suppose the name to 
have been a nickname given to him by the comic 
poets, to express the intricacy of his musical strains, 
the iKTpaiT€\ovs fivpixrjKid^ as Pherecrates calls 
them (see below). 

He was educated, says Suidas, by Melanippides, 
of course in that poet's own profession, that of 
dithyrambic poetry, in which, if the above inter¬ 
relation of the allusion in the Frogs be correct, he 
ad already attained to considerable eminence 
before b. c. 408 ; which agrees very well with the 
statement of Diodorus ( l. c.), according to which 
he was at the height of his fame seven years 
later. Pherecrates also attacked him in his 
Cheirorii as one of the corruptors of music ; at 
least Plutarch applies to him a part of the passage ; 
and if this application be correct, we have another 
allusion to his name in the mention of 

iKrpant\ovs pvpf/LT\Kids (Plut. de Mus. 30, p. 1146, 
as explained and corrected by Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grose, vol. ii. pp. 326—335). In the Gerytades of 
Aristophanes, which was also on the prevalent cor¬ 
ruptions of poetry and music, and which seems to 
have been acted some little time after the Frogs , 
though Philoxenus is not mentioned by name, 
there are passages which are, to all appearance, 
parodies upon his poem entitled Aturi/ov (Fr. xii. 
xiii. ed. Bergk, ap. Meineke, Frag. Com. Graeo . 
vol. ii. pp. 1009, 1010). In the Ecclesiazusae 
also, b. c. 392, there is a passage which is almost 
certainly a similar parody (vv. 1167—1178 ; 
Bergk, Comment, de Reliq. Comoed . Att. Antiq. p. 
212). There is also a long passage in the Phaon 
of the comic poet Plato, which seems to have been 
acted in the year after the Ecclesiazusae , B. c. 391, 
professing to be read from a book, which the person 
who has it calls 4>tAotfrov xatyrf rts dtftaprvaia, 
which is almost certainly a parody on the same j 
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poem, although Athenaeus and some modern critics 
suppose the allusion to be to a poem by Philoxenus, 
the Leucadian, on the art of cookery. It is true 
that the latter was known for hisTondness of lux¬ 
urious living ; but the coincidence would be too 
remarkable, and the confusion between the two 
Philoxeni utterly hopeless, if we were to suppose, 
with Schmidt and others, that they both wrote 
poems of so similar a character about the same 
time. (Meineke, Frag Com. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 
672 — 674 ; Bergk, Comment, pp. 211, 212; 
Schmidt, Dithyramb. p. 11, &c.) 

These testimonies all point to the very end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the fourth centuries 
B. c., as the time when Philoxenus flourished. 
There is, indeed, a passage in the Clouds (332), 
which the scholiast explains as referring to him, 
but which must allude to Philoxenus the Leuca¬ 
dian, if to either, as Philoxenus of Cythera was 
only in his 11th year at the time of the first exhi¬ 
bition of the Clouds , and in his 15th at the time 
of the second. Possibly, however, the comment 
results from a mere confusion in the mind of the 
scholiast, who, seeing in the text of Aristophanes 
a joke on the voracity of the dithyrambic poets of 
his day, and having read of the gluttony of Philo¬ 
xenus of Leucadia, identified the latter with Phi¬ 
loxenus the dithyrambic poet, and therefore sup¬ 
posed him to be referred to by Aristophanes. 

At what time Philoxenus left Athens and went 
to Sicily, cannot be determined. Schmidt (p. 15) 
supposes that he went as a colonist, after the first 
victories of Dionysius over the Carthaginians, B. c. 
396 ; that he Bpeedily obtained the favour of Dio¬ 
nysius, and took up his abode at his court at Syra¬ 
cuse, the luxury of which furnished him with the 
theme of his poem entitled Atiirvov. However 
this may be, we know that he soon offended Diony¬ 
sius, and was cast into prison ; an act of oppression 
which most writers ascribe to the wounded vanity 
of the tyrant, whose poems Philoxenus not only 
refused to praise, but, on being asked to revise one 
of them, said that the best way of correcting it 
would be to draw a black line through the whole 
paper. Another account ascribes his disgrace to 
too close an intimacy with the tyrant’s mistress 
Galateia ; but this looks like a fiction, arising out 
>f a misunderstanding of the object of his poem en- 
itled Cyclops or Galateia. It appears that, after 
some time, he was released from prison, and re- 
itored outwardly to the favour of Dionysius; but 
ither in consequence of some new quarrel, or 
because he had a distrust of the tyrant’s feelings 
towards him, he finally left his court: other accounts 
say nothing of his reconciliation, but simply that 
’ie escaped from prison, and went to the country 
'f the Cythereans, where he composed his poem 
Galateia (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 290). Accord¬ 
ing to Suidas he went to Tarentum (s. v. 4»i \otfvov 
ypap.p.dnov). There is a curious story related by 
Plutarch, that he gave up his estate in Sicily, and 
left the island, in order that he might not be seduced, 
)y the wealth he derived from it, into the luxury 
which prevailed around him (Plut. de Vit . Aer. 
alien, p. 831). Schmidt endeavours to reconcile 
this statement with the former, by supposing that, 
after he left the court of Dionysius, he resided for 
some time on his Sicilian estate, and afterwards 
gave it up, in the way mentioned by Plutarch, and 
then departed finally from the island. It is doubt- 
’id where the last years of his life were spent. 
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whether in his native island, whither the scholiast ] 
just quoted says that he fled, or at Ephesus, where 
Suidas states that he died, and whither Schmidt 
thinks it likely that he may have gone, as the wor¬ 
ship of Dionysus prevailed there. In this point, 
however, as in so many others, we encounter the 
difficulty arising from the confusion of the two Phi- 
loxeni, for the Leucadian is also said to have spent 
the latter part of his life in Ephesus. 

It is time to dismiss these doubtful questions ; 
but still there is one tradition respecting Philoxe¬ 
nus, which passed into a proverb, and which must 
not be omitted. It is said that, after his quarrel 
with Dionysius at Syracuse, and during his subse¬ 
quent residence at Tarentum or Cythera, he received 
an invitation from the tyrant to return to his court, 
in reply to which he wrote the single letter O, 
that is, either as the ancient mode of writing od, or, 
as some think, what Philoxenus wrote was 8, as 
the contracted sign for od. Hence a flat refusal 
was proverbially called QiKotfvov ypappdr toy (SuicL 
s.v. ; Schmidt, p. 17). 

Respecting the works of Philoxenus, Suidas re¬ 
lates that he wrote twenty-four dithyrambs, and 
a genealogy of the Aeacidae. The latter poem is 
not mentioned by any other writer ; but another 
poem, which Suidas does not mention, and which 
it is hardly likely that he reckoned among the 
twenty-four dithyrambs, is the AcTttvoj/ already 
mentioned, which appears to have been the most 
popular of his works, and of which we have more 
fragments than of any other. These fragments, 
which are almost all in Athenacus, are so corrupted, 
owing to the very extraordinary style and phraseo- 
logy, which the poet purposely adopted, that Ca- 
Baubon gave up the emendation of them as hopeless 
(Animadv. in Ath. iv. p. 470). Contributions to 
their restoration have, however, been made by 
Jacobs,. Schweighauser, and Fiorillo, in their re¬ 
spective annotations upon Athenaeus, and by 
Bergk, in the Act. Soc. GY. Lips, for 1836 ; and 
recently most of the fragments have been edited by 
Meineke (Frag. Com. Grace. vol. iii. Epimctrum 
de Philosreni Cytherii Convivio , pp. 635—646, 
comp. pp. 146, 637, 638, 639, and vol. ii. p. 306), 
and the whole by Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Grace, pp. 
851—860), and by Schmidt (Dithyramb, pp. ‘29— 
51), who has also added a discussion on the metre, 
dialect, and style of the poem (pp. 52—54). The 
poem is a most minute and satirical description of 
a banquet, written in a style of language of which 
no idea can be formed without reading it, but of 
which the following specimen may convey some 
slight notion (v. 9):— 

trcamiraAeC, KiicapoY r’ iyx^eflvOs dplar&v, 

with which a line from the parody of it by Aris¬ 
tophanes, in the Ecclesiazusae may be compared 
(v, 1169): — 

\tna1$OT4paxo<r«\axoya\€o — 

and so on through six lines, forming but one word. 

Of the dithyrambs of Philoxenus, by far the 
most important is his KibeAw^ J) TaAarsia, the 
occasion of his composing which is variously related, 
but the most probable account has been already 
given. Aelian ( V. H. xii. 44) calls it the most 
beautiful of his poems, and Hermesianax refers to 
it in terms of the highest praise (Ath. xiii. p. 598, 
o. ; Fr. 1, ed. Bach). Its loss is greatly to be 
lamentod. The few fragments which remain are 
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collected by Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Grace. 1. c.) and by 
Schmidt, who has added an interesting discussion 
respecting its plan (Dithyramb, pp. 54—68). The 
scholiast on the Plutus (t.c.) calls this poem a 
drama ; and several other writers call Philoxenus 
a tragic poet; but this is probably only one of 
several instances in which the dithyrambic poets 
have been erroneously represented as tragedians 
(see Kayser, Hist. Cnt. Trag. Graec. p. 262). 
We have a few other fragments of the poems of 
Philoxenus (pp. 68, 69), and the following titles 
of four others of his dithyrambs, though even these 
are not free from doubt—Mu<ro/, Svpos, K«juaaT)jy, 
4>a eBay. 

Of the character of the music to which his dithy¬ 
rambs were set, we have little other information 
than the statement that they were publicly chanted 
in the theatres by the Arcadian youth on certain 
days of the year (Aristot. Polit. viii. 7 ; Polyb. 
iv. 20). He was, however, as we have already 
seen, included in the attacks which the comic poets 
made on all the musicians of the day, for their 
corruptions of the simplicity of the ancient music ; 
and there are several passages in Plutarch's 
treatise on music, describing the nature of those in¬ 
novations, in which he followed and even went 
beyond his master Melanippides, and in which 
Timotheus again vied with him (Plut. de Mus. 12, 
29, 30, 31 ; Schmidt, pp. 72, 73). A curious 
story is told of his musical composition by Aris¬ 
totle, who, in confirmation of the statement that 
the dithyramb belongs essentially to the Phrygian 
mode, relates that Philoxenus attempted to com¬ 
pose one of his dithyrambs in the Dorian, but that 
it fell back by the force of its very nature into the 
proper Phrygian harmony (Aristot. Polit. viii. 7.§ 
12). In an obscure passage of Pollux (Onom. iv. 
9. s. 65, ed. Bekker) the Locrian harmony ia 
stated to be' his invention ; and the Hypodorian 
has also been .ascribed to him (Schmidt, pp. 73, 74). 

There is a passage respecting his rhythms in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de Comp. Verb. p. 
131, Reiske). 

We have abundant testimony to the high esteem 
in which the ancients held Philoxenus, both during 
his life and after his death. The most remarkable 
eulogy of him is the passage in which the comic 
poet Antiphaaes contrasts him with the musicians 
who came after him (Ath. xiv. p. 643). This, and 
the testimonies of Machon, Aelian, and others, are 
given fully by Schmidt (pp. 71, 72). Alexander 
the Great sent for his poems during his campaigns 
in Asia (Plut. Alav. 8, de Fort. Alex. p. 355, a.): 
the Alexandrian grammarians received him into the 
canon ; and, moreover, the very attacks of the comic 
poets are evidence of his eminence and popularity, 
and the more bo in proportion to their vehemence. 

The most important works upon Philoxenus are 
those of D. Wyttenbach, in his Miscellanea Doc - 
irinae , ii. pp. 64—72 ; Burette, Sur Philox&ne, in 
his Rhnarques sur la Dialogue de Plutarche touchant 
la Musique , in the Mem. de VAcad. des Insc. vol. 
xiii. pp. 200, &c. ; Luetke, Dissert, de Graec . 
Dithyramb, pp. 77, &c. Berol. 1829 ; L. A. Ber- 
glein, De Philoxeno Cytherio Dithyramborum Poeta , 
Gotting. 1843, 8vo.; G. Bippart, Philoxeni y Ti 
mothei , Telestis Dithyrambographorwn Reliquiae , 
Lips. 1843, 8vo.; G. M. Schmidt, Diatribe in Dt- 
thyrambum Poetaruinque Diihyrambicorum Reli ■ 
guias, c. i. Berol. 1 845 ; the passages already re¬ 
ferred to, and others, in the works of Meiaeke and 
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Bergk, on Greek Comedy ; the Histories of Greek 
Poetry, by Ulrici and Bode ; and Bemhardy, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Litt. vol. ii. pp. 548—551. 

2. The other Philorenus already referred to, the 
Leucadian, was the son of Eryxis, and seems him¬ 
self also to have had a son of the name of Eryxis 
(Aristoph. Han . 945). He was a most notorious 
parasite, glutton, and effeminate debauchee ; but 
he seems also to have had great wit and good- 
humour, which made him a great favourite at the 
tables which he frequented. The events of his 
life are of so little importance in themselves, and 
the statements concerning him are so mixed up 
with those which relate to Philoxenus of Cythera, 
that it is enough to refer for further information to 
the works upon that poet, quoted above, especially 
Schmidt (p. 9, &c.). He seems to be the same 
person as the Philoxenus surnamed if UrepvoKOTris, 
and also the same as the Philoxenus of the Diomeian 
demus, both of whom are ridiculed by the comic 
poets for their effeminacy. 

3. A poet of Siphnus, mentioned in a passage of 
Pollux (iv. 66), where however the name seems 
to be a false reading for Theoxenides (Meineke, 
/list Crit. Com, Graec, p. 89 ; Schmidt, p. 22). 

4. A celebrated Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught at Rome, and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic 
and Laconian dialects, and several other gramma¬ 
tical works, among which was a Glossary, which was 
edited by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1573, fol.; also in 
Bonav. Vulcan. Thesaur. Lugd. Bat. 1600, fol., by 
Labbeus, with Cyril’s Glossary , Paris, 1679, fol. ; 
and in the London edition of Stephanus’s Thesaurus, 
vol. ix. 1826. (Suid. s.v. ; Fabric. Dihl. Graec. 
vol. vi. pp. 193, 376, 634 ; Osann, in his Philemon, 
pp. 321, &c.; Schmidt, p. 22.) 

5. The author of an epigram in the Greek An¬ 
thology, on Tlcpoleraus, the son of Polycritus, who 
gained an Olympic victory in 01. 131, «. c. 256 
(Paus. v. 8). This must, therefore, be somewhere 
about the date of the poet, of whom nothing more is 
known. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 58 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec . vol. ii. p. 58, vol. xiii. p. 937.) 

6. A geographical writer, who seems to have been 
the author of a work on rivers. (Schol. ad Lycophr. 
Cassand. 1085, 1185; Cyrilli Lexicon, ap. Cramer, 
A need. Paris, vol. iv. p. 184.) 

7. A Persian by birth, who afterwards was 

made a bishop, a. n. 485, and became one of the first 
leaders of the iconoclasts (Schmidt, p. 23). [ P. S.] 

PHILO'XENUS (*i\6&os), an Aegyptian 
surgeon, who, according to Celsus (De Medic, vii. 
Praef. p. 137), wrote several valuable volumes on sur¬ 
gery. He is no doubt the same person whose medical 
formulae are frequently quoted by Galen, and who 
is called by him Claudius Philoxenus. ( De Compos. 
Medicam . sec. Gen. ii. 17, iii. 9, vol. xiii. pp. 539, 
645.) As he is quoted by AsclepiadeB Pharmacion 
(ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam . sec. Loc. iv. 7, 
vol. xii. p. 731 ; lie Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. 
iii. 9, iv. 13, vol. xiii. pp. 545, 738), he muBt have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
He is quoted also by Soranus (De Arte Obstetr. 
p. 136), Paulus Aegineta (De Med. iii. 32, vii. 11, 
pp.453, 658), Aetius (ii. 3. 77, iv. 3. 7, iv. 4. 43, 
pp. 331, 744, 800), and Nicolaus Myrepsus (De 
Compos. Medicam. i. 239, 240, p. 411), and also 
by Avicenna (Canon, v. 2. 2, vol. ii. p. 249, ed. 
Arab.), where the name is corrupted into FUo- 
desi/ls, in the old Latin version (vol ii. p. 319, ed. 
1595), and into Phylocasanes by Sontheimer in 
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his recent German translation (Zusammengesdzte 
HeUmittel der Araber, &c. p. 215). [W. A. G.] 
PHILO'XENUS, a painter of Eretria, the dis¬ 
ciple of Nicomachus, whose speed in painting he 
imitated and even surpassed, having discovered 
some new and rapid methods of colouring (such, at 
least, appears to be the meaning of Pliny’s words, 
breviores etiamnum quasdam picturas compendiarias 
invenit, H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 22). Never¬ 
theless, Pliny states that there was a picture of his 
which was inferior to none, of a battle of Alexan¬ 
der with Dareius, which he painted for king Cas- 
sander. A similar subject is represented in a celo- 
brated mosaic found at Pompeii, which, however, 
the best critics think to have been copied, more 
probably, from Helena’s picture of the battle of 
Issus (see Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 163, n. 6). 
As the disciple of Nicomachus, who flourished 
about b. c. 360, and as the painter of the battle 
above-mentioned, Philoxenus must have flourished 
under Alexander, about b. c. 330 and onwards. 
The words of Pliny, “ Cassandra regi ,” if taken 
literally, would show that the date of his great 
picture must have been after b. c. 317 or 315, 
for from one of those two years the reign of Cas- 
sander must be dated. (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 
236.) [P.S.] 

PHILO'XENUS, C. AVIA'NUS, recom¬ 
mended by Cicero to the proconsul Acilius, b. c. 
46. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 35.) 

PHILOZOE. [Tlepolemus.] 

PHI'LTEAS (QiArlas), of Calacte, an historical 
writer, the author of a work in the Ionic dialect, 
entitled Na£ia/cd, of which the third book is quoted 
by Tzetzes (Schol. ad Lycophr. 633). He is also 
mentioned in a passage of Eustathius (ad Horn. p. 
1885. 51), where, however, the name is corrupted 
into Philetas , and Eudocia, copying the error, 
places the Na^axd among the works of Philetas of 
Cos (Violar. p. 424). That Phil teas is the true 
form of the name is clear from a passage in the 
Etymologicum Magnum (p. 795. 12), which, how¬ 
ever, contains another error, in the words 6 k*K oi5- 
gwos l<TTopiK(fs, where the Cod. Leid. has 6 kccA - 
A a€a?os, and the true reading is no doubt 6 KaAatc- 
raios , which should probably also be substituted 
for fire KaAAit/os in the passage of Eustathius (see. 
Meineke, Anal. Alex. pp. 351—353). [P.S.] 

PHI'LTI AS, a vase painter, whose name occurs 
on two of the vases in the Canino collection, in the 
forms 4»ITIA$ and $1 VTIA£, which Raoul-Rochette 
and Gerhard at first read Phintias, but which most 
antiquaries, including R. Rochette, now read Philr 
tias. (R. Rochette, Leitre a M. Schom, p. 55, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

PHILU'MENUS (^iKoiifxevos), a Greek phy¬ 
sician, mentioned by an anonymous writer in Dr. 
Cramer’s u Anecdota” (Anecd.Graeca Paris, voliv. 
p. 196) as one of the most eminent members of his 
profession. Nothing is known of the events of his 
life, and with respect to his date, as the earliest 
author who quotes him is Oribasius (Coll. Medic. 
viii. 45, p. 361; Synops. iiL pp. 45, 49, viii. 6, 8, 
11, 17, pp. 121, 122, 123, 124), it can only be 
said that he must have lived in or before the fourth 
century after Christ None of hia writings are 
extant, but numerous fragments are preserved by 
Aetius (see Fabric. BibL Gr. vol. viii. p. 828, ed. 
vet.). He is quoted also by Alexander Trallianus 
(viii. 5, 8, pp. 246, 251), and Rbazes (Cent* 
v. 1). [W.A.G.] 
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PHILUS, the name of a family of the patrician 
Furia gens. 

1. P. Furius Sp. f. M. n. Philus, was consul 
b. c. 223 with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his 
colleague in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
north of Italy. [Flaminius, No. 1.] He was 
elected praetor in the third year of the second 
Punic war, b.c. 216, when he obtained the juris - 
dictio inter cives Romanos et peregrinos ; and after 
the fatal battle of Cannae in this year, he and his 
colleague M. Pomponius Matho summoned the 
senate to take measures for the defence of the city. 
Shortly afterwards he received the fleet from M. 
Claudius Marcellus, with which he proceeded to 
Africa, but having been severely wounded in an 
engagement off the coast he returned to Lilybaeum. 
In b. c. 214 he was censor with M. Atilius Re- 
gulus, but he died at the beginningof the following 
year, before the solemn purification {lustrum) of 
the people had been performed ; and Regulus 
accordingly, as was usual in such cases, resigned 
his office. These censors visited with severity all 
persons who had failed in their duty to their 
country during the great calamities which Rome had 
lately experienced. They reduced to the condition 
of aerarians all the young nobles, who had formed 
the project of leaving Italy after the battle of 
Cannae, among whom was L. Caecilius Metellus, 
who was quaestor in the year of their consulship, 
b. c. 214. As, however, Metellus was elected 
tribune of the plebs for the following year not¬ 
withstanding this degradation, he attempted to 
bring the censors to trial before the people, imme¬ 
diately after entering upon his office, but was pre¬ 
vented by the other tribunes from prosecuting such 
an unprecedented course. [Metellus, No. 3.] 
Philus was also one of the augurs at the time of 
his death. (Liv. xxii. 35, 55, 57, xxiii. 21, xxiv. 
11, 18, 43, xxv. 2 ; Val. Max. ii. 9. § 8.) 

2. P. Furius Philus, the son of the preceding, 
informed Scipio in b.c. 216, after the battle of 
Cannae, of the design of L. Caecilius Metellus and 
others to leave Italy, to which reference has been 
made above. (Liv. xxii. 53.) 

3. P. Furius Philus, praetor b.c. 174, ob¬ 
tained Nearer Spain as his province. On his 
return to Rome he was accused by the provincials 
of repetundae . The elder Cato spoke against him : 
on the first hearing the case was adjourned {ampli- 
alus\ but fearing a condemnation, when it came 
on again, Philus went into exile to Praeneste, b. c. 
171. (Liv. xli. 21, xliii. 2 ; Cic. in Caecil. Div. 20 ; 
Pseudo-A scon, in loc, p. 124, ed. Orelli ; Meyer, 
Orat. Rom. Fragm. p. 97, 2nd ed.) 

4. L. Furius Philus, probably brother of the 
preceding, was praetor b. c. 171, and obtained Sar¬ 
dinia as his province. He was one of the ponti- 
fices, and died in b.c. 170. (Liv. xlii. 28, 31, 
xliii. 13.) 

5. L. Furius Philus, was consul b. c. 136 
with. Sex. Atilius Serranus. He received Spain 
as his province, and waB commissioned by the 
senate to deliver up to the Numantines C. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, the consul of the preceding year. 
[Mancinus, No. 3.] On that occasion Philus 
took with him as legati Q. Pompeius and Q. Me¬ 
tellus, two of his greatest enemies, that they might 
be compelled to bear witness to his uprightness and 
integrity. 

A contemporary of the younger Scipio and of 
iAehus, Philus participated with them in a love 
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for Greek literature and refinement. He cultivated 
the society of the most learned Greeks, and was 
himself a man of no small learning for those times. 
He was particularly celebrated for the purity with 
which he spoke his mother-tongue. He is intro¬ 
duced by Cicero as one of the speakers in his 
dialogue De Republican and is described by the 
latter as a man ** moderatissimus et continentis- 
siraus,” (Dion Cass. Fragm . lxxxv. p. 36, ed. 
Reimar. ; Val. Max. iii. 7. § 5 ; Cic. de Off iii. 
30, de Rep. iii. 18, 1Brut. 28, de Or. ii. 37, pro 
Arch. 7, de Jjeg. Agr. ii. 24, de Rep. i. 11, ad Att . 
iv. 16,. Lael. 4, 6, 19, 27.) His praenomen was 
Lucius , and not Publius, as it is erroneously given 
in one passage of Cicero {ad Att. xiL 5. § 3), and 
by many modem writers. 

6. M. Furius Philus, occurs only on coins, a 
specimen of which is annexed. The obverse re¬ 
presents the head of Janus with the legend m. 
fovri. l.f., the reverse Pallas or Rome crowning 
a trophy, and below phili. 
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L. PIIILU'SCIUS, was proscribed by Sulla 
and escaped, but was again proscribed by the 
triumvirs in b. c. 43, and perished. (Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 11.) 

PIII'LYRA (fciAvpa). 1. A daughter of 
Ocoanus, and the mother of Cheiron by Cronus. 
(Pind. Nem. iii. 82 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1241 ; 
comp. Cheiron.) 

2. The wife of Nauplius, according to some tra¬ 
ditions, for she is commonly called Clymene (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1. § 4). [L.S.J 

PIIILY'LLIUS {Qi\vWios\ an Athenian 
comic poet, con temporary with Diodes and Sannyrion 
(Suid. s. v. AtoK\rjs). He belongs to the latter 
part of the Old Comedy, and the beginning of the 
Middle ; for, on the one hand, he seems to have 
attained to some distinction before the time when 
the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes was acted, b. c. 
392 (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 1195), and, on the 
other, nearly all the titles of his plays belong evi¬ 
dently to the Middle Comedy. He is said to have 
introduced some scenic innovations, such as bring¬ 
ing lighted torches on the stage (Schol. Plut. 1. c. ; 
Ath. xv. 700, e.). With regard to his language, 
Meineke mentions a few words and phrases, which 
are not pure Attic. His name is corrupted by the 
Greek lexicographers and others into *iAAilA<oy, 
♦(Acuoy, ♦tAoAaoy, <f>*\Av5eoy, and other forms. 
The following titles of his plays are given by 
Suidas and Eudocia,and in the following order:— 
Aryei5y, A tiyrj, *A vreia {iraipas ovopa), AudeKdrrj, 
'Hpatchijs, TlKtiyrpia $ Nawmaa, U6\i$ (better 
U6\eis) f $pcu>pi *Ara\dvrr\n 'E\hnrj, where the 
last two titles look suspicious, as being out of the 
alphabetical order. (Meineke, Frag. Com . Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 258—26), ii. pp. 857—866 ; Bergk, 
Comment, de Reliq. Com . Att. Ant . p. 428.) [P. S.] 
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PHINEUS (*tv€i5j). 1. A son of Belus and 
Anchinoe, and brother of Aegyptus, Danaus, and 
Cepheus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4 ; comp. Persbus.) 

2. One of the sons of Lycaon. (Apollod. iii. 

0 . § 1 .) 

3. A son of Agenor, and king of Salmydessus in 
Thrace (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 178, 237 ; Schol. ad 
eund. ii. 177). Some traditions called him a son 
of Phoenix and Cassiepeia, and a^ grandson of 
Agenor (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod . ii. 178), while 
others again call him a son of Poseidon (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 21). Some accounts, moreover, make him a 
king in Paphlagonia or in Arcadia. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. l.c.; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 209.) He 
was first married to Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Boreas and Oreithyia, by whom he had two 
children, Oryithus (Oarthus) and Crambis (some 
call them Partheniusand Crambis, Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 140 ; Plexippus and Pandion, Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 3 ; Gerymbas and Aspondus, Schol. ad 
Soph. Anlig. 977 ; or Polydectus and Polydorus, 
Ov. lb. 273). Afterwards he was married to 
Idaea (some call her Dia, Eurytia, or Eidothea, 
Schol ad Apollon. Rhod. 1. c.; Schol. ad Horn. Od. 
xii. 70 ; Schol. ad Soph. Antig. 980), by whom he 
ngain had two sons, Thynus and 'Mariandynus. 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 140, 178 ; Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 3.) 

Phineus was a blind soothsayer, who had re¬ 
ceived his prophetic powers from Apollo (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 180). The cause of his blindness is not 
the same in all accounts ; according to some he 
was blinded by the gods for having imprudently 
communicated to mortals the divine counsels of 
Zeus about the future (Apollod. i. 9. §*21) ; accord¬ 
ing to others Aeetes, on hearing that the sons of 
Phrixus had been saved by Phineus, cursed him, 
and Helios hearing the curse, carried it into effect 
by blinding him (Schol. ad A]>oUon. Rhod . ii. 20?, 
comp. 181); others again relate, that Boreas or 
the Argonauts blinded him for his conduct towards 
his sons (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 209). He is most 
celebrated in ancient story on account of his being 
exposed to the annoyances of the Harpyes, who 
were sent to him by the gods for his cruelty towards 
his sons by the first marriage. His second wife 
charged them with having behaved improperly to 
her, and Phineus punished them by putting their 
eyes out (Soph. Antig. 973), or, according to others, 
by exposing them to be devoured by wild beasts 
(Orph. Argon . 671), or by ordering them to be 
half buried in the earth, and then to be scourged 
(Diod. iv. 44 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 207). 
Whenever Phineus wanted to take a meal the 
Harpyes came, took away a portion of hh food, and 
soiled the rest, so as to render it unfit to be eaten. 
In this condition the unfortunate man was found 
by the Argonauts, whom he promised to instruct 
respecting their voyage, if they would deliver him 
from the monsters. A table accordingly was laid 
out with food, and when the Harpyes appeared 
they were forthwith attacked by Ze tea and Calais, 
the brothers of Cleopatra, who were provided with 
wings. There was a prophecy that the Harpyes 
should perish hy the hands of the Bons of Boreas, 
hut that the latter themselves must die if they 

should be unable to overtake the Harpyes. In 
their Bight one of the monsters fell into the river 
Tigris, which was henceforth called Harpy a ; the 
other reached the Echinadian islands, which, from 
herretuming from that spot, were called Strophadea 
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But the Harpye, as well as her pursuer, was worn 
out with fatigue, and fell down. Both Harpyes 
were allowed to live on condition that they would 
no longer molest Phineus (comp. Schol. ad Apollon . 
Rhod. ii. 286, 297 ; Tzetz. ChiL i. 217). Phineus 
now explained to the Argonauts the further course 
they had to take, and especially cautioned them 
against the Symplegades (Apollod. i. 3. § 21, &c.). 
According to another story the Argonauts, on their 
arrival at the place of Phineus, found the Bons of 
Phineus half buried, and demanded their liberation, 
which Phineus refused. The Argonauts used force, 
and a battle ensued, in which Phineus was slain by 
Heracles. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from 
her confinement, and restored the kingdom to the 
sons of Phineus, and on their advice he also sent 
the second wife of Phineus back to her father, who 
ordered her to be put to death (Diod. iv. 43 ; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 207 ; Apollod. iii. 15. § 3). 
Some traditions, lastly, state that Phineus was 
killed by Boreas, or that he was carried off by the 
Harpyes into the country of the Bistones or Mil- 
eliessians. (Orph. Argon. 675, &c. ; Strab. vii. 
p. 302.) Those accounts in which Phineus is 
stated to have blinded his sons, add that they had 
their sight restored to them by the sons of Boreas, 
or by Asclepius. (Orph. Argon. 674 ; Schol. ad 
Find. Pgth. xiii. 96.) [L. S.] 

PHFNTIAS (*<vTfes). 1. A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the elder. The well-known anecdote of 
their friendship, and the effect produced by it on 
the tyrant, has been already related under Damon. 
Valerius Maximus writes the name Pythias ; but 
Cicero follows the Greek authors in adopting the 
form Phintias. 

2. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who appears to have 
established his power over that city during the 
period of confusion which followed the death of 
Agathocles (b. c. 289), about the same time that 
Hicetas obtained the chief command at Syracuse. 
War soon broke out between these two despots, 
in which Phintias was defeated near Hybla. But 
this success having induced Hicetas to engage 
with a more formidable enemy, the Carthaginians, 
he was defeated in his turn, and Phintias, who 
was probably in alliance with that power, was now 
able to extend his authority over a considerable 
part of Sicily. Among the cities subject to his 
rule we find mention of Agyrium, which is a suffi¬ 
cient proof of the extent of his dominions. He at 
the same time made a display of his wealth and 
power by founding a new city, to which he gave 
his own name, and whither he removed all the 
inhabitants from Gela, which he razed to the 
ground. His oppressive and tyrannical government 
subsequently alienated the minds of his subjects, 
and caused the revolt of many of the dependent 
cities ; but he had the wisdom to change his line 
of policy, and, by adopting a milder rule, retained 
possession of the sovereignty until his death. The 
period of this is not mentioned, but we may pro¬ 
bably infer from the fragments of Diodorus, that 
it preceded the expulsion of Hicetas from Syracuse, 
and may therefore be referred to b. c. 279. (Diod. 
xxii. Exc. lloeschel. p. 495, Ewo. Vales, p. 562.) 

There are extant coins of Phintias, from which 
we learn that he assumed the title of king, in 
imitation of Agathocles . They all have the ngure 
of a boar running on the reverse, and a head of 
Apollo or Diana on the obverse. Those which 
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have been published with the head of Phintias 
himself are probably spurious. (See Eckhel, vol. i. 
p. 266 .) [E. H. B.) 
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PHITEUS, architect. [Phileus.] 

PHLE'GETHON (&Aey46wv). i. e. the flaming, 
a river in the lower world, is described as a son of 
Cocytus; but he is more commonly called Pyriphlege- 
thon. (Virg. Aen. vi. 265, 550; Stat. Theb. iv. 
522.) [L. S.] 

PHLEGON ( $Alyu>v\ one of the horses of Sol. 
(Ov. Met ii. 154 ; Hygin. Fab. 183.) [L. S.J 

PHLEGON (QAiyoov), a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, was a freedman of the emperor Hadrian, 
and not of Augustus, as has been erroneously as¬ 
serted by some writers, on the authority of Suidas 
(comp. Phot. Cod. 97 ; Spartian. Hadr. 16, Sever. 
20 ; Vopisc. Saturn. 7). Phlegon probably survived 
Hadrian, since his work on the Olympiads came 
down to 01* 229, that is, a. d. 137, which was the 
year before the death of this emperor. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the writings of Phlegon, 

1. Ilepi bav/uacrlovv, a small treatise on wonderful 
events, which has come down to us, but the begin¬ 
ning of which is wanting. It is a poor perform¬ 
ance, full of the most ridiculous tales, and with the 
exception of the work of Psellus, the worst of the 
Greek treatises on this subject. 

2. Tlepl paKpo$lu>v, which is likewise extant, 
consists of only a few pages, and gives a list 
of persons in Italy who had attained the age of 
a hundred years and upwards. It was copied from 
the registers of the censors («£ adrwv ruv diron/x^- 
trcoov), is a bare enumeration of names, and is not 
worthy to be compared with the work on the same 
subject ascribed to Lucian. At the end there is 
an extract from the Sibylline oracles of some sixty 
or seventy lines. These are the only works of 
Phlegon which have come down to us. 

3. 'OAujuiriovitcwv koI xpoviK&v crvvayooyij, which 
is sometimes quoted under the title of xp° V0 7P*<pt a i 
or ’OAujuiridSes, was in seventeen books, and gave 
an account of the Olympiads from 01.1 (b.c. 776) 
to 01. 229 (a. d. 137). It was dedicated to 
Alcibiades, who was one of the body-guards of 
Hadrian. This was by far the moBt important of 
the works of Phlegon, The commencement of the 
book is preserved in the manuscripts of the other 
works of Phlegon, and an extract from it re¬ 
lating to the 177th Olympiad is given by Photius 
(Cod. 97) ; but with these exceptions, and a few 
references to it in Stephanus Byzantinus, Eusebius, 
Origen, and others, the work is entirely lost. The 
style of it is characterized by Photius as not very 
mean, but at the same time as not pure Attic; 
and he blames likewise the excessive care and at¬ 
tention bestowed by the author upon oracles. 

4. ’OAvfindScs iu Alois rj', was on the same 
subject as the preceding work, and must be re¬ 
garded as a sort of abridgement of it: Clinton has 
remarked, with justice, that Photius probably qu'oted 
from this shorter work in eight books, and not 

Vol. hi. 
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from the larger work in sixteen. Photius tells us 
that the fifth book completed Olympiad 177 ; now 
we learn from other quarters that Phlegon in his 
13th book described 01. 203 ; and it is therefore 
not likely that he employed 8 books (lib. 6—13) 
on 26 Olympiads, and 5 on 177. But if Photius 
quoted the epitome in eight books, the first five 
might contain 177 Olympiads, and the last three 
the remaining 52. Photius himself did not read 
further than 01. 177. 

5. ’EmTOjud *OKvpiriovu<wv iv Alois /S', is 
expressly mentioned by Suidas as an epitome, and 
probably differed from the preceding abridgment 
in containing no historical information, but’simply 
a list of the Olympic conquerors. 

6. y E Kfppatris 2tx<Xfoy. 

7. Ilept rdSv irapd 'Pu/ualois ioprwv fiiGAla y\ 

8. Uepl roov iv 'Pefyip r6iro>v Kal &v ijriKiKArjv- 
rai SvofieiTwv, These works are mentioned only 
by Suidas. 

9. A Life of Hadrian. was really written by 
the emperor himself, though published as the work 
of Phlegon. (Spartian. lladr, 16.) 

10. IVwuKff iv TroAe/uiKots avveral Kal dvSpetai, 
a small treatise, first published by Heeren (in Biltl. 
d. AUen. Literat . und Kunst , part vi. Gottingen, 
1789), by whom it is ascribed to Phlegon j but 
Westermann, who has also printed it, with the other 
works of Phlegon, thinks that it was not written 
by him. 

The Editio Prineeps of Phlegon was edited by 
Xylander, along with Antoninus Liberalis, Anti- 
gonus, and similar writers, Basel, 1568. The next 
edition was by Meursius, Lugd. Batav. 1620, 
which was reprinted by Gronovius, in his The¬ 
saurus of Greek Antiquities, vols. viii. and ix. 
The third edition was by Fr. Franz, 1775, of 
which a new edition appeared in 1822, Halle, with 
the notes of Bast. The most recent edition is by 
Westermann in his napa6o£oypd<poi , Scriptores 
Rerum Mirabilium Graeci , Brunsvig. 1839. The 
fragments on the Olympiads have also been pub¬ 
lished in the edition of Pindar published at Oxford 
in 1697, fol, and in Krause’s Olympia , Wien, 
1838. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 255 ; Voss. 
de Hist. Graec. p. 261, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, 
Fasti Romani , vol. i. p. 127 ; Westermann, Prao~ 
fatio ad Tlapado^oypdcpous. p. xxxvii. &c.) 

PHLE'GYAS ($Ae 7 ww), a king of the La- 
pithae, a son of Ares and Chryse, the daughter of 
Halmus, succeeded Eteocles,who died without issue, 
in the government of the district of Orchomenos, 
which he called after himself Phlegyantis. (Paus. 
ix. 36. § 1 ; Apollod. iii. 5. §5.) By Chryse he 
became the father of Coronis, who became by 
Apollo the mother of Asclepius. Enraged at this, 
Phlegyas set fire to the temple of the God, who 
killed him with his arrows, and condemned him to 
severe punishment in the lower world. (Horn. 
Hymn . xv. 3 ; Pind. Pyth. iii. 14; Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 3, ii. 26. § 4 ; Serv. ad Aen . vi. 618 ; 
Stat. Theb. i. 713.) According to another tradi¬ 
tion Phlegyas had no children, and was killed by 
Lycus and Nycteus. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 5.) Strabo 
(ix. p. 442) calls him a brother of Ixion. [L. S.J 

PHLEON (*A fav), i. e. the giver of plenty , is a 
surname of Dionysus, describing the god as pro¬ 
moting the fertility of plants and trees, (Aeli&n, 
V. H. iii. 4\.) A. sitoiias warnsane oft \be god \a 
Phlyus (from <p\fatv \ SchoL ad Apollon. RLxt 
i.115.) lU&i 
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PH LIAS (*Afof), a son of Dionysus and 
Chthonophyle, also called Phlius, was a native of 
Araithyrea in Argolis, and is mentioned as one of 
the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 115, with the 
Schol.; Paus. ii. 12. §6; Val. Flacc. i. 411.) 
According to Pausanias, he was a son of Ceisus 
and Araithyrea, and the husband of Chthonophyle, 
by whom he became the father of Androdamas ; 
and Hyginus (Fab. 14) calls him Phliasus, and a 
son of Dionysus and Ariadne. The town of Phlius 
(formerly called Araithyrea) was believed to have 
derived its name from him. (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
QtXiovs.) [L. S.J 

PHOBUS (4*<teor), Latin Meins, the personi¬ 
fication of fear, is described as a son of Ares and 
Cythereia, a brother of Deimos, and is one of the 
ordinary companions of Ares. (Horn. II. xi. 37, 
xiii. 299, xv. 119; Hes. Theog. 934.) Phobus 
was represented on the shield of Agamemnon, on 
the chest of Cypselus, with the head of a lion. 
(Paus. v. 19. §1.) [L. S.] 

PHOCAS (♦wxas), emperor of Constantinople 
from a. d. 602 to 610. The circumstances under 
which this monster was raised to the throne are 
related at the end of the life of the emperor Mau¬ 
ricius. Phocas was of base extraction, and a 
native of Cappadocia. For some time he was 
groom to the celebrated general Priscus, and at the 
time of his accession he held the humble office of a 
centurion. His brutal courage had gained him a 
name among the common soldiers, and among 
those of his companions who liked warfare as the 
art of butchering mankind. His coronation took 
place on the 23d of November 602 ; his wife 
Leontia was likewise crowned. After he had 
momentarily quenched his thirst for revenge and 
murder in the blood of Mauricius, of his five sons, 
and of his most eminent adherents, such as Con¬ 
stantine Lardys, Comentiolus and others, he 
bought an ignoble peace from the Avars, but was 
prevented from enjoying it by a fierce attack of 
the Persian king Chosroes. This prince con¬ 
sidered the accession of a despicable murderer to 
the Byzantine throne as a fair opportunity of 
avenging himself for the many defeats he had suf¬ 
fered from Mauritius ; and he was still more 
urged to take up arms by Narses, a faithful 
adherent of the late emperor, and then commander- 
in-chief on the Persian frontier. Anxious to 
escape the fate of so many of his friends, Narses 
made overtures to Chosroes, left the head-quarters 
of his army, and remained in a sort of neutral 
position at Hierapolis. Thus a war broke out with 
Persia which lasted twenty-four years, the first 
eighteen of which presented an uninterrupted series 
of misfortunes to the Romans, and which was de¬ 
cidedly the most disastrous that was ever carried 
on between the two empires. Asia Minor from 
the Euphrates to the very shores of the Bosporus 
was laid waste by the Persians; a great number 
of its populous and flourishing cities was laid in 
ashes ; and hundreds of thousands of its inha¬ 
bitants were carried off into slavery beyond the 
Tigris. But for this war Asia Minor would have 
better withstood the attacks of the Arabs, who 
some years later achieved what the Persians had 
begun. Afraid to lose his crown if he absented 
himself from Constantinople, and feeling, as it 
seems, the inferiority of his military capacities, 
Phocas remained in his capital to enjoy executions 
and beastly pleasures, while the eunuch Leontius 
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started for the theatre of the war with a motley 
army composed of the most incongruous elements. 
He thus encountered the Persian veterans com¬ 
manded by their king Chosroes, the greatest man 
of the Fast. At Dara the eunuch was utterly 
defeated. His successor Domentiolus, the em¬ 
peror’s brother, was not able to stop the progress 
of the enemy, and from the Black Sea to the con¬ 
fines of Egypt the Persians ravaged the country. 
During this time Domentiolus entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Narses with a view of reconciling 
him with the emperor. Beguiled by the brilliant 
promises of Domentiolus, Narses imprudently left 
his stronghold, and finally proceeded to Con¬ 
stantinople. While he hoped to be placed again 
at the head of the Roman armies, he was suddenly 
arrested, and without further inquiries condemned 
to death. He was burnt alive. Thus perished 
the worthy namesake of the great Narses, with 
whom he has often been confounded, although the 
one was a centenarian when the other first tried 
his sword against the Persians. This Narses was 
so much feared by the Persians that mothers used 
to frighten their children with his name. His 
murder increased the unpopularity of the emperor. 
Germanus, the father-in-law of the unfortunate 
Theodosius, the eldest son of Mauricius, who had 
once had a chance of obtaining the crown, now 
persuaded the captive empress Constantina to 
form a plot against the life of the tyrant. She 
consented, being under the impression that her 
son Theodosius was still alive, and accompanied 
by one Scholasticus, who seems to have been the 
scape-goat in this affair, she left her dwelling, 
together with her three daughters, and followed 
him to the church of St. Sophia. At her aspect 
the people were moved with pity. They took up 
arms, and a terrible riot ensued. But for the bad 
will of John, the leader of the Greens, who paid 
for his conduct by being burnt alive by the mob, 
the outbreak would have been crowned with 
success. As it was, however, Phocas had the 
upper hand. The riot was quelled ; Scholasticus 
was put to death ; and Germanus was forced to 
take the monastic habit: he had managed things 
so cleverly that no evidence could be produced 
against him: else he would have paid for the plot 
with his life. The empress Constantine found a 
protector in the person of the patriarch Cyriacus, 
and her life was spared ; but she was confined in a 
monastery with her three daughters. The general 
hatred against Phocas, however, was so great that 
Constantina braved the dangers of another con¬ 
spiracy which broke out in 607, and in which she 
interested several of the principal personages of the 
empire: she still believed that her son Constantine 
was alive. A woman contrived this plot, and a 
woman frustrated it. This was Petronea who, 
being in the entire confidence of the empress, was 
employed by her as a messenger between the 
different parties, and who sold the secret to Phocas 
as soon as she had gathered sufficient evidence 
against its leaders. The tyrant quelled the plot 
by bloody, but decisive measures. Constantina 
and her three daughters had their heads cut off at 
Chalcedon, on the same spot where her husband 
and her five sons had suffered death. Among 
those nf her chief adherents who paid for their 
rashness with their lives were Georgius, governor 
of Cappadocia ; Romanus, advocatus curiae ; Tbeo- 
dorus, praefectus Orientis; Joannes, primus e 
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secrctariis; Athanasius, the minister of finances ; 
David, master of the palace, and many others be¬ 
sides great numbers of inferior people, who all 
suffered death under the most horrible torments. 
The tyrant’s fury, the devastations of the Avars, 
the alarming success of the Persians, threw the 
empire into consternation and despair. Dara, the 
bulwark of the empire towards the Tigris, was 
taken by Chosroes in 606 ; Edessa, of no less 
importance, shared its fate ; Syria was a heap of 
ruins ; Mesopotamia yielded to the king ; whoso¬ 
ever was suspected of having been a friend to 
Mauricius, or of being opposed to the present state 
of things, was seen bleeding under the axe of the 
executioner. At last Phocas insulted his former 
favourite Crispus, the husband of his only daughter 
Domentia, who had vainly endeavoured to produce 
a change in the conduct of the emperor. Crispus, 
a sensible and well-disposed man, looked out for 
assistance, and fully aware of the chances which 
any conspiracy ran that was carried on in the 
corrupted capital, he sought it at the farthest 
extremity of the empire, in Mauritania. Hera- 
clius, exarch of Africa, was the person upon whom 
his choice fell. Confiding in his strength and the 
love of the Africans, Heraclius entered into the 
plans of Crispus, and began to show his sentiments 
by prohibiting the exportation of corn from the 
ports of Africa and Egypt, from whence Constan¬ 
tinople used to draw its principal supplies. The 
consequence was, as was expected, discontent in 
the capital. Although urged by Crispus to declare 
himself openly, Heraclius wisely continued his 
policy during two years. Meanwhile, the name 
of Phocas was execrated throughout the whole 
empire ; and owing to a mad order which he gave 
for the baptism of all the Jews in his dominions, a 
terrible riot broke out in Alexandria. Shortly 
before this, the Persians, after having routed 
Domentiolus near Edessa, inundated all Asia Mi¬ 
nor, appeared at Chalcedon, opposite Constanti¬ 
nople, and laden with booty retired at the approach 
of the winter (609—610). This led to riots in 
Constantinople, and a bloody Btrife between the 
Blues and the Greens. Phocas was insulted by 
the populace, and the means he chose to restore 
quiet were only calculated to increase the troubles ; 
for by a formal decree he incapacitated every ad¬ 
herent of the green faction from holding any office, 
either civil or military. Now, at the proper mo¬ 
ment, Heraclius, the eldest son of the exarch 
Heraclius, left the shores of Africa with a fleet, 
and his cousin Nicetas set out at the head of an 
army for Constantinople, where Crispus was ready 
to receive and assist them without the tyrant hav¬ 
ing the slightest presentiment of the approaching 
storm. Their success is related in the life of 
Heraclius. On the third of October, 610, Con¬ 
stantinople was in the hands of Heraclius, after a 
sharp contest with the mercenaries of Phocas, who 
spent the ensuing night in a fortified palace, which 
was defended by a strong body. The guard fled 
during the night. Early in the morning the 
senator Photius approached it with a small band, 
and finding the place unguarded, entered and 
seized upon Phocas, whom they put into a boat 
and paraded through the fleet. He was then 
v t before Heraclius on board the imperial 
galley. Heraclius, forgetting his dignity, felled 
the captive monster to the ground, trampled upon 
him with his feet, and charged him with his 
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abominable government. “ Wilt thou govern bet¬ 
ter,' H was the insolent answer of the fallen tyrant. 
After suffering many tortures and insults, Phocas 
had his head struck off. His body was dragged 
through the streets, and afterwards burned, together 
with that of Domentiolus, who had fallen in the 
battle. Phocas, the most blood-thirsty tyrant that 
ever disgraced the throne of Constantinople, was 
as ugly in body as monstrous in mind. He was 
short, beardless, with red hair, shaggy eyebrows; 
and a great scar disfigured his face all the more, as 
it became black when his passions were roused. 
Heraclius was crowned immediately after the death 
of his rival. (Theoph. p. 244, &c.; Cedren. 
p. 399, &c.; Chron. Pasch. p. 379—383; Zonar. 
vol. ii. p. 77, &c. in the Paris ed.; Simocatta, 
viii. c. 7, &c.) [W. P.] 

PHOCAS, grammarian. [Foca.] 

PHO'CAS, JOANNES. (Joannes, No. 100.] 
PHOCAS (4>X1KAC), the name of an engraver 
of gems, which appears on a stone described by 
Caylus (Recueil. vii. pi. xxvii.). [P. S.] 

PHO'CION tW), the Athenian general 
and statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of 
humble origin, and appears to have been bom in 
b. c. 402 (see Clint. F. H. sub annis 376, 317). 
According to Plutarch he studied under Plato and 
Xenocrates, and if we may believe the statement 
in Suidas (s. v. QiAIvkos Diogenes also 

numbered him among his disciples. He distin¬ 
guished himself for the first time under his friend 
Chabrias, in b. c. 376, at the battle of Naxos, in 
which he commanded the left wing of the Athenian 
fleet, and contributed in a great measure to the 
victory [Chabrias]. After the battle ChabriAS 
sent him to the islands to demand their contri¬ 
butions (<ruvrc££€iy), and offered him a squadron of 
twenty ships for the service ; but Phocion refused 
them, with the remark that they were too few to 
act against an enemy, and too many to deal with 
friends ; and sailing to the several allies with only 
one galley, he obtained a large supply by his frank 
and conciliatory bearing. Plutarch tells us that 
his skill and gallantry at the battle of Naxos 
caused his countrymen thenceforth to regard him 
as one likely to do them good service as a general. 
Yet for many years, during which Chabrias, Iphi- 
crates, and Timotheus chiefly filled the public eye, 
we do not find Phocion mentioned as occupied 
prominently in any capacity. But we cannot sup¬ 
pose that he held himself aloof all this time from 
active business, though we know that he was never 
anxious to be employed by the state, and may well 
believe that he had imbibed from Plato principles 
and visions of social polity, which must in a 
measure have indisposed him for public life, though 
they did not actually keep him from it. In B. c. 
351 he undertook, together with Evagoras, the 
command of the forces which had been collected 
by Tdrieus, prince of Caria, for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing Cyprus into submission to Artaxerxes III. 
(Ochus), and they succeeded in conquering the 
whole island, with the exception of Salamis, where 
Pnytogoras held out against them until he found 
means of reconciling himself to the Persian king. 
[EvAOORASj No. 2.] To the next year (b.c. 330) 
Phocion’s expedition to Euboea and the battle of 
Tamynae are referred by Clinton, whom we have 
followed above in Yol. I. p. 568, a; but hit grounds 
for this date are not at all satisfactory, and the 
events in question should probably be referred to 
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b. c. 854. The vote for the expedition was passed 
against the advice of Demosthenes, and in con¬ 
sequence of an application from Plutarchus, tyrant 
of Eretria, for assistance against Callias. The 
Athenians, however, appear to have over-rated the 
strength of their party in the island, and neglected 
therefore to provide a sufficient force. The little 
army of Phocion was still further thinned by 
desertions, which he made no effort to check, 
remarking that those who fled were not good 
soldiers enough to be of use to the enemy, and 
that for his part he thought himself well rid of 
them, since their consciousness of their own mis¬ 
conduct would stop their mouths at home, and 
silence their slanders against him. In the course 
of the campaign he was drawn into a position at 
Tamynae, where defeat would have been fatal, and 
hiB danger was moreover increased by the rashness 
or treachery of his ally Plutarchus: but he gained 
the day by his skill and coolness after an obstinate 
engagement, and, dealing thenceforth with Plu¬ 
tarchus as an enemy, drove him from Eretria, and 
occupied a fortress named Zaretra, conveniently 
situated between the eastern and western seas, in 
the narrowest part of the island. All the Greek 
prisoners who fell into his hands here, he released, 
lest the Athenians should wreak their vengeance 
on them ; and on his departure, his loss was much 
felt by the allies of Athens, whose cause declined 
grievously under his successor, Molossus. 

It was perhaps in b. c. 343 that, a conspiracy 
having been formed by Ptoeodorus and some of 
the other chief citizens in Megara to betray the 
town to Philip (Pint. Phoc . 15 ; comp. Dem. de 
Cor. pp. 242, 324, de Fa/s. Leg. pp. 435, 436), the 
Megarians applied to Athens for aid, and Phocion 
was sent thither in command of a force with which 
he fortified the port Nisaea, and joined it by two 
long walls to the city. The expedition, if it is to 
be referred to this occasion, was successful, and 
the design of the conspirators was baffled. In 
b. c. 341 Phocion commanded the troops which 
were despatched to Euboea, on the motion of De¬ 
mosthenes, to act against the party of Philip, and 
succeeded in expelling Cleitarchus and Philistides 
from Eretria and Oreus respectively, and establish¬ 
ing the Athenian ascendancy in the island. [Cal¬ 
lias ; Cleitarchus.] In b. c. 340, when the 
Athenians, indignant at the refusal of the Bvzan- 
tians to receive Chares, who had been sent to their 
aid against Philip, were disposed to interfere no 
further in the war, Phocion reminded them that 
their anger should be directed, not against their 
allies for their distrust, but against their own 
generals, whose conduct had excited it. The 
people recognised the justice of this, and passed a 
vote for a fresh force, to the command of which 
Phocion himself was elected. On his arrival at 
Byzantium, he did not attempt to enter the city, 
but encamped outside the walls. Cleon, however, 
a Byzantian, who had been his friend and fellow- 
pupil in the Academy, pledged himself to his 
countrymen for his integrity, and the Athenians 
were admitted into the town. Here they gained 
the good opinion of all by their orderly and irre¬ 
proachable conduct, and exhibited the greatest 
courage and zeal against the besiegers. The result 
was that Philip was compelled to abandon his at¬ 
tempts on Perinthus and Byzantium, and to 
evacuate the Chersonesus, while Phocion took 
ssveral of his ships, recovered some of the cities 
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which were garrisoned with Macedonian troops, 
and made descents on many parts of the coast, 
over-running and ravaging the enemy’s territory. 
In the course of these operations, however, he re¬ 
ceived some severe wounds, and was obliged to 
sail away. According to Plutarch, Phocion, after 
this success of the Athenian arms, strongly recom¬ 
mended peace with Philip. His opinion we know 
was over-ruled, and the counsels of Demosthenes 
prevailed ; and the last desperate struggle, which 
ended in 338 so fatally for Greece at Chaeroneia, 
was probably regarded by Phocion with little of 
sympathy, and less of hope. When, however, 
Philip had summoned all the Greek states to a 
general congress at Corinth, and Demades pro¬ 
posed that Athens should send deputies thither, 
Phocion advised his countrymen to pause until it 
should be ascertained what Philip would demand 
of the confederates. His counsel was again re¬ 
jected, but the Athenians afterwards repented that 
they had not followed it, when they found contri¬ 
butions of ships and cavalry imposed on them by 
the congress. On the murder of Philip in 336 be¬ 
coming known at Athens, Demosthenes proposed 
a public sacrifice of thanksgiving for the tidings, and 
the establishment of religious honours to the me¬ 
mory of the assassin Pausanias ; but Phocion re¬ 
sisted the proposal on the two-fold ground, that 
such signs of joy betokened a mean spirit, and 
that, after all, the army which had conquered at 
Chaeroneia was diminished only by one man. The 
second reason he could hardly expect to pass cur¬ 
rent, so transparent is its fallacy ; but it seems 
that, on the whole, his representations succeeded 
in checking the unseemly exultation of the people. 
When, in u. c. 335, Alexander was marching 
towards Thebes, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes 
for his invectives against the king, and complained 
that he was recklessly endangering Athens, and 
after the destruction of Thebes, he advised the 
Athenians to comply with Alexander’s demand for 
the surrender of Demosthenes and other chief 
orators of the anti-Macedonian party, urging at 
the same time on these objects of the conqueror’s 
anger the propriety of devoting themselves for the 
public good, like those ancient heroines, the daugh¬ 
ters of Leos and the Hyacinthides. This proposal, 
however, the latter portion of which sounds like 
sarcastic irony, was clamorously and indignantly 
rejected by the people, and an embassy was sent 
to Alexander, which succeeded in deprecating his 
resentment [Demades]. According to Plutarch, 
there were two embassies, the first of which* Alex¬ 
ander refused to receive, but to the second he gave 
a gracious audience, and granted its prayer, chiefly 
from regard to Phocion, who was at the head of it. 
(See Pint. Phoc. 17, Dem. 23 ; Arr. Anab. i. 10 ; 
Diod. xvii. 15.) From the same author we learn 
that Alexander ever continued to treat Phocion 
with the utmost consideration, and to cultivate his 
friendship, influenced no doubt, in great measure, 
by respect for his character, but not without an 
eve at the same time to his political sentiments, 
which were favourable to Macedonian ascendancy. 
Thus he addressed letters to him with a mode of 
salutation (xalpciv), which he adopted to no one 
else except Antipater. He also pressed upon him 
valuable presents, and desired Craterus, whom he 
sent home with the veterans in a c. 324, to give 
him his choice of four Asiatic cities. Phocion, 
however, persisted in refusing all such offers, beg- 
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ging the king to leave him no less honest than he 
found him, and only so far availed himself of the 
royal favour as to request the liberty of certain 
prisoners at Sardis, which was immediately granted 
to him. In b. c. 325, when Harpalus fled to 
Athens for refuge, he endeavoured, but of course in 
vain, to buy the good offices of Phocion, who more¬ 
over refused to support or countenance his own 
son-in-law, Charicles, when the latter was after¬ 
wards brought to trial for having taken bribes from 
the fugitive. When, however. Antipater and Phi- 
loxenus required of the Athenians the surrender 
of Harpalus, Phocion joined Demosthenes in ad¬ 
vising them to resist the demand ; but their efforts 
were unsuccessful, and the rebel was thrown into 
prison till Alexander’s pleasure should be known 
[Hakpalum]. After the death of Harpalus, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, a daughter of his by his 
mistress Pythionice was taken care of and brought 
up by Charicles and Phocion. 

When the tidings of Alexander’s death reached 
Athens, in b. c. 323, Phocion fruitlessly attempted 
to moderate the impatient joy of the people ; and 
the proposal which soon followed for war with An¬ 
tipater, he opposed vehemently, and with all the 
caustic bitterness which characterised him. Thus, 
to llypereides,- who asked him tauntingly when he 
would advise the Athenians to go to war, he an¬ 
swered, “ When l see the young willing to keep 
their ranks, the rich to contribute of their wealth, 
and the orators to abstain from pilfering the public 
money ; ” and he rebuked the confidence of the 
newly-elected general, Leosthenes, with the remark, 
“ Young man, your words are like cypress trees ; 
stately and higli they are, but they bear no fruit.” 
In the same spirit he received the news of the first 
successes of the confederate Greeks, exclaiming 
sarcastically, 14 When shall we. have done conquer¬ 
ing?” It is no wonder then that, on the death of 
Leosthenes before Lamia, the Athenians shrunk 
from appointing Phocion to conduct the war, and 
elected Antiphilus in preference. Shortly after 
this he restrained his countrymen, with difficulty 
and at the peril of his life, from a rash expedition 
they were anxious to make against the Boeotian 
towns, which sided with Macedonia ; and in the 
same year (323) he defeated Micion, a Macedo¬ 
nian officer, who had made a descent on the coa&t 
of Attica, and who was slain in the battle. In b. c. 
322, the victory gained over the Greeks ‘at Cranon 
in Thessaly, by the Macedonian forces, placed 
Athens at the mercy of Antipater ; and Phocion, 
as the most influential man of the anti-national 
party, was sent, with Demades and others, to the 
conqueror, then encamped in the Cadmeia, to obtain 
the best terms they could. Among these there was 
one, viz. the admission of a Macedonian garrison 
into Munychia, which Phocion strove, but to no 
purpose, to induce Antipater to dispense with. 
The garrison, however, was commanded by Me- 
nyllus, a good and moderate man, and a friend of 
Phocion’s ; and the latter, by his influence with 
the new rulers of his country, contrived to soften in 
several respects her hard lot of servitude. Tlius he 
prevailed on Antipater to recall many who had 
gone into exile, and to grant the Athenians a 
longer time for the payment of the expenses of the 
war, to which the terms of the capitulation bound 
them. At the same time he preserved, as he had 
always done, his own personal integrity unshaken. 
He refused all the presents offered him by Me- 
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nyllus, with the remark that Menyllus was not a 
greater man than Alexander, whose gifts he had 
before declined ; and he told Antipater, when he 
required of him some unbefitting action, that he 
could not have in him at once a friend and a 
flatterer. 

On the death of Antipater in b. c. 319, Cassan- 
der, anxious to anticipate his rival Polysperchon 
in making himself master of Athens, sent Nicanor 
to supersede Menyllus in Munychia, as if by An¬ 
tipater’s authority, and when the real state of the 
case became known, Phocion did not escape the 
suspicion of having been privy to the deceit. He 
certainly gave a colour to the charge by his inti¬ 
macy with Nicanor, with whom however, as before 
with Menyllus, he used his influence in behalf of 
his fellow-citizens. But the discontent which his 
conduct had excited in them was still further in¬ 
creased by his obstinate refusal to distrust Nicanor 
or to take any steps against him, when the latter, 
instead of withdrawing the garrison in obedience 
to the decree of Polysperchon, continued to delude 
the Athenians with evasions and pretences, till he 
at length succeeded in occupying the Peiraeeus as 
well as Munchyia, and then declared openly that 
he meant to hold them both for Cassander. Shortly 
after this, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, 
arrived at Athens, with the supposed intention of 
delivering it from Nicanor, and re-establishing de¬ 
mocracy. Many Athenian exiles came with him, 
as well as a number of strangers and disfranchised 
citizens, and by the votes of these in the assembly 
Phocion was deposed from his office. He then, 
according to Diodorus, persuaded Alexander that 
he could not maintain his hold on the city without 
seizing Munychia and the Peiraeeus for himself, 
a design, however, which Alexander had doubtless 
already formed before any communication with 
Phocion. But the Athenians at any rate regarded 
the latter as the author of it; and their suspicions 
being further roused by the private conferences of 
Alexander with Nicanor, Phocion was accused of 
treason by Agnonides and fled, with several of his 
friends, to Alexander, who sent them with letters 
of recommendation to Polysperchon, then encamped 
at Pharygae, a village of Phocis. Hither there 
came also at the same time an Athenian embassy, 
with Agnonides at the head of it, to accuse Phocion 
and his adherents. Polysperchon, having doubt¬ 
less made up his mind to sacrifice them as a peace¬ 
offering to the Athenians, whom he meant still to 
curb with a garrison, listened with favour to the 
charges, but would not hear the reply of the ac¬ 
cused, and Phocion and his friends were sent back 
in waggons to Athens for the people to deal with 
them as they would. Here again, in an assembly 
mainly composed of a mixed mob of disfranchised 
citizens, and foreigners, and slaves, Phocion strove 
in vain to obtain a hearing. By some it was even 
proposed that he Bhould be tortured; but this was 
not tolerated even by Agnonides. The sentence 
of death, however, was carried by acclamation, 
and appears to have been executed forthwith. To 
the last, Phocion maintained his calm, and digni¬ 
fied, and somewhat contemptuous bearing. When 
some wretched man spat upon him as he passed to 
the prison, “ Will no one,” said he, “ check this 
fellow’s indecency?” To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his son 
Phocus, he answered, “ Only that he bear no 
grudge against the Athenians.” And when the 
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hemlock which had been prepared was found in¬ 
sufficient for all the condemned, and the jailer 
would not furnish more until he was paid for it, 
“ Give the man his money,” said Phocion to one 
of his friends, “ since at Athens one cannot even 
die for nothing.” He perished in b. c. 317, at 
the age of 85. In accordance with the law against 
traitors, his body was cast out on the confines of 
Attica and Megara (see Diet, of Ants. v. Prodosia), 
and his friends were obliged to hire a man, who 
was in the habit of undertaking such services, to 
bum it. His bones were reverently gathered up 
and buried by a woman of Megara; and after¬ 
wards, when the people repented of their conduct, 
were brought back to Athens, and interred at the 
public expense. A brazen statue was then raised 
to his memory, Agnonides was condemned to 
death, and two more of his accusers, Epicurus 
and Hemophilus, having fled from the city, were 
overtaken and slain by Phocus. 

Phocion was twice married, and his second wife 
appears to have been as simple and frugal in her 
habits as himself; but he was less fortunate in his 
son Phocus, who, in spite of his father's lessons 
and example, was a thorough profligate. As for 
Phocion himself, our commendation of him must 
be almost wholly confined to his private qualities. 
He is said to have been the last eminent Athenian 
who united the two characters of general and 
statesman ; but he does not appear to advantage in 
the latter capacity. Contrasting, it may be, the 
Platonic ideal of a commonwealth with the actual 
corruption of his countrymen, he neither retired, 
like his master, into his own thoughts, nor did 
he throw himself, with the noble energy of De¬ 
mosthenes, into a practical struggle with the evil 
before him. His fellow-citizens may have been 
degenerate, but he made no effort to elevate them. 
He could do nothing better than despair and rail. 
We may therefore well believe that his patriotism 
was not very profound; we may be quite sure 
that it was not very wise. As a matter of fact, he 
mainly contributed to destroy the independence of 
Athens ; and he serves to prove to us that private 
worth and purity, though essential conditions in¬ 
deed of public virtue, are no infallible guarantee 
“for it. (Plut. Phocion^ Demosthenes , Reg. et Imp. 
Apoph.; C. Nep. Phocion; Diod. xvi. 42, 46, 74, 
xvii. 15, xviii. 64, &c.; Ael. V.H. i. 25, ii. 16, 
43, iii. 17, 47, iv. 16, vii. 9, xi 9, xiL 43, 49, 
xiii. 41, xiv. 10; Val. Max. iii. 8. Ext. 2, v. 3. 
Ext 3 ; Ath. iv. p. 168, x. p. 419 ; Heyne, Opusc. 
iii. pp. 346—363; Droysen,^/ear. Gesch. der Nachf. 
Alas.; ThirwaU'a Greece , vols. v. vi. vii.) [E. E.] 

PHOCUS (*«koj). 1. A son of Ornytion of 
Corinth, or according to others of Poseidon, is said 
to have been the leader of a colony from Corinth 
into the territory of Tithorea and Mount Par¬ 
nassus, which derived from him the name of 
Phocis. (Pans. ii. 4. § 3, 29. §2, x. 1. § 1.) He 
is said to have cured Antiope of her madness, and 
to have made her his wife (ix. 17. § 4). 

2. A son of Aeaeug by the Nereid Psamathe, 
and husband of Astoria or Asterodia, by whom he 
became the father of Panopeus and Crissus. (Hes. 
Theog. 1094 ; Pind. Nsm. v. 23; Taetz. ad Lyc . 
63, 939j Schoi. ad Eurip . Or. 83.) As Phocus 
surpassed Mb step-brothers Telamon and Peleus in 
warlike games and exercises, they being stirred up 
by their mother Endeia, resolved to destroy him, 
and Telamon, or, according to others, Peleus killed 
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him with a discus (some say with a spear during 
the chase). The brothers carefully concealed the 
deed, but it was nevertheless found out, and they 
were obliged to emigrate from Aegina. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. § 6 ; Paus. ii. 29. § 7 ; Plut Parall. Min, 
25.) Psamathe afterwards took vengeance for the 
murder of her son, by sending a wolf among the 
flocks of Peleus, hut she was prevailed upon by 
Thetis to change the animal into a stone. (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 901; Anton. Lib. 38.) The tomb of 
Phocus was shown in Aegina. (Paus. ii. 29. § 7.) 
Phocus is said shortly before his death to have 
emigrated to Phocis, but to have soon returned to 
Aegina ; hut the country of Phocis, part of which 
was already called by his name, is said to have 
been extended by him. While in Phocis he con¬ 
cluded an intimate friendship with Iaseus, which 
was confirmed by the present of a seal-ring; 
and this scene was represented in the Lesche at 
Delphi. (Paus. ii. 29. §2, dtc., x. 1. § 1, 30. §2.) 
Panopeus and Crissus, the sons of Phocus, are 
likewise said to have emigrated to Phocis (ii. 29. 
§ 2). [L. S.J 

PHOCY'LIDES (*<wcvAf5nv), of Miletus, an 
Ionian poet, contemporary with Theognis, both 
having been born, according to SuidaB («. v.) in the 
55th Olympiad, a c. 560, which agrees with Euse¬ 
bius, who places Phocylides at 01. 60 (a c. 540) 
as a contemporary of the lyric poet Simonides. Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, he wrote epic poems and elegies ; 
among which were Uapaiviaus or Tvufxai which 
were also called Ke<f>dkaia. This gnomic poetry 
shows the reason why Suidas calls him a philoso¬ 
pher. Most of the few fragments we possess are 
of this character ; and they display that contempt 
for birth and station, and that love for substantial 
enjoyment, which always marked the Ionian cha¬ 
racter. One of his gnomic precepts, on the virtue 
of moderation, is quoted with praise by Aristotle 
(Polit. iv. 8) 

IToAAd pe( toict iv Apiara' p(cos fr^A u ivn6\u tJvou. 

The didactic character of his poetry is shown by 
the frequent occurrence of verses beginning, Kol 
t 58« 4>«KuAflSe«. These words no doubt formed 
the heading of each of those sections (icc^aAata), 
in which, as we have seen from Suidas, the poems 
of Phocylides were arranged. 

We possess only about eighteen Bhort fragments 
of his poems, of which only two are in elegiac 
metre, and the rest in hexameters. The editions of 
them are too numerous to mention; the titles of these 
editions, and of the versions into Latin, German, 
French, Italian, English, and Spanish, fill seven co¬ 
lumns of Hoffmann’s Lexicon Bibliographicum (s.t?.). 
They have, in fact, been included in all the chief 
collections of the lyric and gnomic poets, from that 
of Constantine Lascaris, Venet. 1494, 1495, 4to., 
down to those of Gaisford, Boissonade, Schneide- 
win, and Bergk. Some of these collections, how¬ 
ever, contain a didactic poem, in 217 hexameters, 
entitled rtohtpa vqvQstikqv, which is undoubtedly 
a forgery, made since the Christian era ; but the 
fact of the name of Phocylides being attached to 
such a composition is a proof of the estimation in 
which he was held as a didactic poet. Se also, 
when Suidas states that Borne of his verses were 
stolen from the Sibylline Oracles, the meaning is 
either that some genuine verses of Phocylides had 
been preserved in that apocryphal collection, or 
that both the Oracles and the wolypa vov6eruc6r 
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contained some of the same old verses, the true 
authorship of which was unknown. (Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 720, &c. ; Ulrici, Geseh. d. Hellen. 
Dichtk. vol ii. pp. 452—454 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Lyr. 
Dichi. vol. i. pp. 243, See. ; Bemhardy, Gesch. d. 
Grtech. Lit. vol. ii. pp. 358—361.) [P. S.] 

PHOEBA'DIUS, bishop of Agen, in South¬ 
western Gaul, about the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, was an eager champion of orthodoxy, but at 
the council of Ariminum, in a. d. 359, was en¬ 
trapped, along with Servatio, a Belgian bishop, by 
the artifices of the prefect Taurus, into signing an 
Arian confession of faith, which, upon discovering 
the fraud, he openly and indignantly abjured. He 
subsequently took an active part in the council of 
Valence, held in a. d. 374, and, a9 we learn from 
.Jerome, lived to a great age. 

One work unquestionably composed by Phoeba- 
dius has descended to us, entitled Contra A rianos 
Liber , a tract written about a. d. 358, in a clear, 
animated, and impressive style for the purpose of ex¬ 
posing the errors contained in a document well 
known in ecclesiastical history as th eSecond Sirmian 
Creed , that is, the Arian Confession of Faith, 
drawn up by Potamius and Ho9ius, and adopted 
by the third council of Sirmiura, in 357, in which 
the word Consubs! untied is altogether rejected, and 
it is maintained that the Father is greater than the 
Son, and that the Son had a beginning. This 
essay was discovered by Peter Pi thou, and first 
published at Geneva in 1570, by Beza,in an octavo 
volume, containing also some pieces by Athanasius, 
Basil, and Cyril; it was subsequently printed by 
Pithou himself, in his Veterum aliquot Galliae 
Theologorum Scripta, 4to. 1586, and is contained in 
almost all the large collections of Fathers. It was 
edited in a separate form by Barth, 8vo. Francf. 
1623, and appears under its best form in the Bildio- 
theca Patrum of Galland, vol. v. p. 250, fol. Venet. 
1763. 

In addition to the above, a Liber de Fide Ortho- 
doxa and a Libellus FiUei , both found among the 
works of Gregory of Nazianzus ( Oral . xlix. 4), the 
former among the works of Ambrose also (Append, 
vol. ii. p. 345, ed. Bened.) have, with considerable 
probability, been ascribed to Phoebadius. These, 
as well as the Liber contra A rianos y are included 
in the volume of Galland referred to above. See 
also his Prolegomena , cap. xv. p. xxiv. (Hieron. 
de Viris III. 108 ; Schonemann, Bibl. Patrum LaL 
vol. i. cap. iii. §11; Bahr, Geschicht. der Rom. 
Litterat. suppl. Band. 2te Abtheil. § 63.) [ W. R.] 

PHOEBE ($ oiSij). 1. A daughter of Uranus 

and Ge, became by Coeus the mother of Asteria 
and Leto. (Hes. Theog. 136, 404, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 1. § 3, 2. § 2.) According to Aeschylus {Eum. 
6) she was in possession of the Delphic oracle after 
Themis, and prior to Apollo. 
a 2. A daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a 
sister of Clytaemnestra. (Eurip. Iph. Aid. 50 ; Ov. 
Heroid. viii. 77.) 

3. A nymph married to Danaus. (Apollod. ii. 

1. § 5.) 

4. A daughter of Leucippus, and sister of Hi- 
laeira, a priestess of Athena, was carried off with 
her sister by the Dioscuri, and became by Poly- 
deuces the mother of Mnesileos. (Apollod. iii. 10. 
§ 3; Paus. ii. 22. § 6 ; comp. Dioscuri.) 

5. An Amazon who was slain by Heracles. 
(Diod. iv. 16.) 

6. A surname of Artemis in her capacity as the 
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goddess of the moon (Luna), the moon being re¬ 
garded as the female Phoebus or sun. (Virg. 
Georg, i. 431, Aen. x. 215; Ov. Heroid. xx. 
229.) [L. 8.] 

PHOEBE, a freedwoman of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, having been privy to the adulteries of 
her mistress, hung herself when the crimes of the 
latter were detected ; whereupon Augustus de¬ 
clared that he would rather have been the father of 
Phoebe than of his own daughter. (Suet. Aug. 65 ; 
Dion Cass. lv. 10.) 

PHOE'BIDAS (*oi€l$as\ a Lacedaemonian, 
who, in b. c. 382, at the breaking out of the Olyn- 
thian war, was appointed to the command of the 
troops destined to reinforce his brother Eudamidas, 
who had been sent against Olynthus. On his way 
Phoebidas halted at Thebes, and, with the aid of 
Leontiades and his party, treacherously made him¬ 
self master of the Cadmeia. According to Diodorus 
he had received secret orders' from the Spartan go¬ 
vernment to do so, if occasion should offer ; while 
Xenophon merely tells us that, being a man of 
more gallantry than prudence, and loving a dashing 
action better than his life, he listened readily to the 
persuasions of Leontiades. Be that as it may, 
Agesilaus vindicated his proceedings, on the sole 
ground that they were expedient for the state, and 
the Spartans resolved to keep the advantage they 
had gained ; but, as if they could thereby save 
their credit in Greece, they fined Phoebidas 100,000 
drachmas, and sent Lysanoridas to supersede him 
in the command. When Agesilaus retired from 
Boeotia after his campaign there in b. c. 378, 
Phoebidas was left behind by him as harmost, at 
Thespiae, and annoyed the Thebans greatly by his 
continued invasions of their territory. To make 
reprisals, therefore, they marched with their whole 
array into the Thespian country, where, however, 
Phoebidas effectually checked their ravages with 
his light-armed troops, and at length forced them 
to a retreat, during which he pressed on their rear 
with good hopes of utterly routing them. But 
finding their progress stopped by a thick wood, 
they took heart of necessity and wheeled round on 
their pursuers, charging them with their cavalry, 
and putting them to flight. Phoebidas himself, 
with two or three others, kept his post, and was 
slain, fighting bravely. This is the account of 
Xenophon. Diodorus, on the other hand, tells us 
that he fell in a sally from Thespiae, which the 
Thebans had attacked. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. §§ 24, 
&c. 4. §§ 41—46 ; Diod. xv. 20, 33; Plut. Ages. 
23, 24, Pelop . 5, 6, de Gen. Soc. 1; Polyb. iv. 27; 
Polyaen. ii. 5.) [E. E.] 

PHOEBUS (4»o?£os), i.e. the shining, pure or 
bright, occurs both as an epithet and,a name of 
Apollo, in his capacity of god of the sun. (Horn. 
II. L 43, 443 ; Viig. Aen. iii. 251; Horat. Carm . 
iii. 21, 24 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 17 ; comp. Apollo , 
Helios.) Some ancients derived the name from 
Apollo's grandmother Phoebe. (Aeschyl. Earn. 
8.) [L . &] 

PHOEBUS, a freedman of the emperor Nero, 
treated Vespasian during the reign of the latter 
with marked insult, but received no further punish¬ 
ment than the same treatment on the accession of 
Vespasian to the throne. (Tac. Ann* xvL 6 ; Dion 
Cass. lxvi. 11 ; Suet Vesp. 14.) 

PHOENI'CIDES (*o*wjcf«i|j), of Megara, a 
comic poet of the New Comedy, who must have 
flourished between OL 125 and 130, B. c. 280 and 
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260, as he ridiculed the league of Antigonus and 
Pyrrhus in one of his comedies (Hesych. 8. v. 
aai oitex&y). Meineke, therefore, fixes the time at 
which he exhibited comedy at Athens about 01. 
127, B. c. 272. The following titles of his dramas 
are preserved :—AiIatjT plSes, M i<rovfx4vrf or Muroii- 
fxevos, and <b6\apxos. (Meineke, Frag. Com . Graec. 
voL i. pp. 481, 482, iv. pp. 509—512.) [P. S.] 

PHOENIX (4>olvti). 1. According to Homer 
the father of Europa (Horn. II. xiv. 321); but ac¬ 
cording to others he was a son of Agenor by 
Agriope or Telephassa, and therefore a brother of 
Europa. Being sent out by his father in search of 
his sister, who was carried off by Zeus, he went to 
Africa, and there gave his name to a people who 
were called after him Phoenices. (Apollod. iii. 1. 
§ 1 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 905 ; Hygin. Fab. 
178.) According to some traditions he became, by 
Perimede, the daughter of Oeneus, the father of 
Astypalaea and Europa (Pans. vii. 4. § 2), by 
Telephe the father of Peirus, Astypale, Europa, 
and Phoenice (Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 5), and by 
Alphesiboea, the father of Adonis. (Apollod. iii. 
14. §4.) 

2. A son of Arayntor by Cleobule or Hippoda- 
meia, was king of the Dolopes, and took part not 
only in the Calydonian hunt (Tzetz. ad Lycopk. 
421; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 762 ; Hygin. Fab. 173; 
Ov. Met. viii. 307), but being a friend of Peleus, 
he accompanied Achilles on his expedition against 
Troy. (Hygin. Fab. 257; Ov. Heroul. iii. 27; 
Apollod. iii. 13. § 8.) His father Amyntor ne¬ 
glected his legitimate wife, and attached himself to 
a mistress, but the former desired her son to dis¬ 
honour her rival. Phoenix yielded to the request 
of his mother, and Amyntor, who discovered it, 
cursed him, and prayed that he might never be 
blessed with any offspring. Phoenix now desired 
to quit his father’s house, but his relations com¬ 
pelled him to remain. At last, however, he fled to 
Peleus, who received him kindly, made him the 
ruler of the country of the Dolopes, on the frontiers 
of Phthia, and entrusted to him his son Achilles, 
whom he was to educate. (Horn. II. ix. 447, &c.) 
According to another tradition, Phoenix did not 
dishonour his father’s mistress (Phthia or Clytia), 
but she merely accused him of having made im¬ 
proper overtures to her, in consequence of which 
his father put out his eyes. But Peleus took him 
to Cheiron, who restored to him his sight. (Apollod. 
iii. 13. § 8.) Phoenix moreover is said to have 
called the son of Achilles Neoptolenms, after Ly- 
comedes had called him Pyrrhus. (Paus. x. 26, 
§ 1.) Neoptolemus was believed to have buried 
Phoenix at Eton in Macedonia or at Trachis in 
Thessaly. (Tzetz. ad Lyc . 417; Strab. ix. p. 428.) 
It must further be observed, that Phoenix is one 
of the mythical beings to whom the ancients ascribed 
the invention of the alphabet. (Tzetz. Chil. xii. 
68 .) 

3. We mu6t notice here the fabulous bird 
Phoenix, who, according to a belief which Herodo¬ 
tus (ii. 73) heard at Heliopolis in Egypt, visited 
that place once in every five hundred years, on his 
father’s death, and buried him in the sanctuary of 
Helios. For this purpose Phoenix was believed to 
come from Arabia, and to make an egg of myrrh 
as large as possible ; this egg he then hollowed out 
and put into it his father, closing it up carefully, 
and the egg was believed then to be of exactly the 
same weight as before. This bird was represented 
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resembling an eagle, with feathers partly red and 
golden. (Comp. Achill. Tat. iii. 25.) Of 
this bird it is further related, that when his life 
drew to a close, be built a nest for himself in 
Arabia, to which he imparted the power of genera¬ 
tion, so that after his death a new phoenix rose 
out of it. As soon as the latter was grown up, 
he, like his predecessor, proceeded to Heliopolis in 
Egypt, and burned and buried his father in the 
temple of Helios. (Tac. Ann. vi. 28.) According 
to a story which has gained more currency in mo¬ 
dem times, Phoenix, when he arrived at a very 
old age (some say 500 and others 1461 years), 
committed himself to the flames. (Lucian, De 
Mort. Per . 27 ; Philostr. Vii. Apollon . iii. 49.) 
Others, again, state that only one Phoenix lived at 
a time, and that when he died a worm crept forth 
from his body, and was developed into a new 
Phoenix by the heat of the sun. His death, fur¬ 
ther, took place in Egypt after a life of 7006 years. 
(Tzetz. Chil. v. 397, &c.; Plin. II. N. x. 2 ; Ov. 
Met. xv. 392, &c.) Another modification of the 
same story relates, that when Phoenix arrived at 
the age of 500 years, he built for himself a funeral 
pile, consisting of spices, settled upon it, and died. 
Out of the decomposing body he then rose again, 
and having grown up, he wrapped the remains of 
his old body up in myrrh, carried them to Helio¬ 
polis, and burnt them there. (Pompon. Mela, iii, 
8, in fin.; Stat. Silv. ii. 4. 36.) Similar stories of 
marvellous birds occur in many parts of the East, 
as in Persia, the legend of the bird Simorg, and in 
India of the bird Semendar. (Comp. Bochart, 
Hieroz. iii. p. 809.) [L. S.] 

PHOENIX (4*</?w|), historical. 1. A Theban, 
who was one of the leaders in the insurrection 
against Alexander, on which account the king, 
when he appeared before the city, sent to demand his 
surrender, together with Prothytas. The Thebans 
treated the request with derision, and demanded 
in return that Alexander should give up to them 
Philotas and Antipater. (Plut .Alex. 11.) 

2. A native of Tenedos, who held a high rank 
in the army of Eumenes, b. c. 321. In the great 
battle fought by the latter against Craterus and 
Neoptolemus, the command of the left wing, which 
was opposed to Craterus, was entrusted to Phoenix 
and Pharnabazus, and composed principally of 
Asiatic troops ; Eumenes being apprehensive of 
opposing any Macedonians to a general so popular 
with his countrymen. As soon as they came in 
sight of the enemy the two commanders charged 
the array of Craterus, which was unable to with¬ 
stand the shock, and the aged general himself pe¬ 
rished in the confusion (Plut. Eum. 7). Shortly 
after we find Phoenix despatched by Eumenes with 
a select force against his revolted general Perdiccas, 
whom he surprised by a rapid night march, and took 
him prisoner almost without opposition (Diod. 
xviii. 40). After the fall of Eumenes Phoenix 
appears to have entered the service of Antigonus, 
but in b. c. 310 he was persuaded by Ptolemy 
(the nephew and general of the king of Asm), to 
whom he was attached by the closest friendship, to 
join the latter in his defection from Antigonus. 
Phoenix at this time held the important command 
of the Hellespontine Phrygia, on which account 
Antigonus hastened to send an army against him 
under the command of his younger son Philippus 
(Id. xx. 19). The result of the operations is not 
mentioned j but Phoenix seems to have been not 
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only pardoned by Antigonua, but received again 
into favour : and in the campaign which preceded 
the battle of Issus (b. c. 30*2), we find him holding 
the command of Sardis, which he was, however, 
induced to surrender to Prepelaus, the general of 
Lysiraachus (Id. xx. 107). This is the last time 
his name is mentioned. 

3. The youngest son of Antigonua, king of Asia, 
is called by Diodorus in one passage (xx. 73), 
Phoenix, but it seems that this is a mistake, and 
that his true name was Philip. (Comp. Diod. xx. 
19 ; and see Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. p. 465.) 
[Philippus, No. 17.] [E. H. B.J 

PHOENIX (4>om£), of Colophon, a choliambic 
poet, of unknown time, of whose poems Athenaeus 
preserves some fragments, the chief of which is in 
ridicule of the arts of certain beggars, who demanded 
alms in the name of a raven which they carried 
about on their hands. (Bode, Gesch. d. Lyr. Bichtk. 
vol. i. p. 337 ; Meineke, Choliamb. Poes. Grace . pp. 
140—145.) [P.S.] 

PHOENIX ( < I>orpi£), a statuary, of unknown 
country, was the pupil of Lysippus, and therefore 
flourished about 01. 120, B. c. 300. He made a 
celebrated statue of the Olympic victor boxing, 
Epitherses. (Plin. H. N, xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 20; 
Paus. vi. 15. § 3.) [P. S.J 

PHOLUS (4><5Aos), a Centaur, a son of Seilenus 
and the nymph Melia, from whom Mount Pholoe, 
between Arcadia and Elis, was believed to have 
derived its name. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Theocrit. 
vi. 149.) [L. S.J 

PHORBAS (Qopgas). 1. A son of Lapithes 
and Orsinome, and a brother of Periphas. The 
Rhodians, in pursuance of an oracle, are said to 
have invited him into their island to deliver it 
from snakes, and afterwards to have honoured him 
with heroic worship. (Diod. v. 58.) From this 
circumstance he was called Ophiuchus, and is said 
by some to have been placed among the stars. 
(Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 14, who calls him a son of 
Triopas and Hiscilla; comp. Paus. vii. 26. §5.) 
According to another tradition, Phorbas went from 
Thessaly to Olenos, where Alector, king of Elis, 
made use of his assistance against Pelops, and 
shared his kingdom with him. Phorbas then gave 
his daughter Diogeneia in marriage to Alector, and 
he himself married Hyrmine, a sister of Alector, 
by whom he became the father of Augeas and 
Actor. (Diod. iv. 69 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 303 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. i. 172 ; Paus. v. 1. § 8 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5. § 5.) He is also described as a 
bold boxer, and to have plundered the temple of 
Delphi along with the Phlegyes, but to have been 
defeated by Apollo. (Schol. ad Horn , II. xxiii. 
660 ; Ov. Met. xi. 414, xii. 322.) 

2. A son of Argos or Criasus, was a brother of 
Peirasus, and married to Euboea, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Triopas, whence he seems to 
have been a grandson of No. 1. (Paus. ii. 16. § 1, 
iv. 1. §2 ; SchoL ad Eurip. Or. 920.) 

3. A son of Criasus and Melantho, a brother of 
Ereuthalion and Cleoboea, is described as the father 
of Arestor. (Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1116, Or. 
920.) 

4. A Lesbian, and father of Diomede, whom 
Achilles carried off. (Horn. II. ix. 665 : Diet 
Cret. ii. 16.) 

5. An Acamanian, who, together with Eutnol- 
pus, went to Eleusis. (Eustath. ad Horn, p, 1156 j 
Schol ad Eurip. Phoen . 854.) 
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6. The father of Ilioneus. (Horn. iZ.xiv. 490 * 
Virg. Aen. v. 842.) 

7. A son of Methion of Syene, one of the com¬ 
panions of Phineus. (Ov. Met. v. 74.) [L. S.] 

PHORBE'NUS or PHOBE'NUS, GEO'R- 
GIUS (Ttcopytos 6 4>op€rjyds), a Greek jurist of 
uncertain date. A MS. which Ducange has cited 
( Glossar . Med. et Infim. Graedtat. Index Auetor. 
col. 26), describes him as AiKcu6<pu\a£ &ecraa\o- 
vIkijs, “Judge at Thessalonica.” He wrote two 
very short dissertations:—1. ITepl vttoSSXov^ Be 
Donatione super Nuptias; and 2. Tlepl diroTvxi'as, 
Be Casso. He wrote also Scholia on the Basilica , 
of which possibly the above dissertations may have 
formed part. (Allatius, Be Georgiis , c. 48 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 721, and vol. xii. pp. 483, 
564, ed. vet ) [J. C. M.] 

PHO'RCIDKS («t>opK/$«), PHORCYDES, or 
PHORC YNIDES, that is, the daughters of Phor- 
cus and Ceto, or the Gorgons and Graeae. (Aeschyl. 
Prom. 794 ; Ov. Met. iv. 742, 774, v. 230 ; 
Hygin. Fab. Praef. p. 9 ; comp. Gorgones and 
Graeae.) [L. S.] 

PHOllCUS, PIIORCYS, or PHORCYN 
(4»<fp/cos, <t>6picv s, $6pKvv*). 1. According to the 

Homeric poems, an old man ruling over the sea, or 
“ the old man of the sea,” to whom a harbour in 
Ithaca was dedicated. He is described as the 
father of the nymph Thoosa ( Od . i. 71, xiii. 96, 
345). Later writers call him a son of Pontus and 
Ge, and a brother of Thau mas, Nereus, Eurybia, 
and Ceto (Hes. Theog. 237 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 6). 
By his sister Ceto he became the father of the 
Graeae and Gorgones (Hes. Thcog. 270, &c.), the 
Hesperian dragon (ibid. 333, &c.), and the Hes- 
perides (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1399); and 
by Hecate or Cratais, he was the father of Scylla. 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 828 ; EuBtath. ad 
Horn. p. 1714 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 45.) Servius 
(ad Aen. v. 824) calls him a son of Neptune and 
Thoosa. (Comp. Muncker, ad Hygin. Fab. praef. 
p. 4.) 

2. A son of Phaenops, commander of the Phry¬ 
gians of Ascania, assisted Priam in the Trojan war, 
but was slain by Ajax. (Horn. II. ii. 862, xvii. 
218, 312, &c.; Paus. x. 26. § 2.) [L. S.] 

PHO'RMION (^opjuiW), historical. 1. An 
Athenian general, the son of Asopius (or Asopi- 
chus, as Pausanias calls him). His family was a 
distinguished one. He belonged to the deme 
Paean ia. In b. c. 440 he was one of the three 
generals who were sent out with reinforcements to 
the Athenian troops blockading Samos. In 432, 
after the revolt of Potidaea, he was sent out with 
reinforcements for the troops under Callias, and, 
taking the command, proceeded to blockade the 
city. When the circumvallation was completed 
he led his troops to ravage Chalcidice and Bottice. 
He was still here in 431, when he was joined by 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, in some operations 
against the Chalcidians. He left before the sum¬ 
mer of 430. Towards the close of that same year 
he was sent with 30 ships to assist the Acarna- 
nians against the Ambraciots, who had seized the 
Ampbilochian Argos. In the succeeding winter 
he was sent with 20 ships to Naupactus to prevent 

* The form $6pKo$ occurs chiefly in poetry ; 
4 >dpKvs is the common name, and fipitvv t vvos, ia 
found only in late writers. (Eustath. ad Horn . rn, 
364, 1108.) 
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the Corinthian vessels from sailing out of the gulf, 
and to stop all vessels bound for Corinth. He was 
still here in the summer of 429, when a Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet was sent to aid the allies of Sparta in the 
West. By his skilfuf manoeuvres with very inferior 
forces he gained a decisive victory over the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet In a second engagement, whicli ensued 
not long after, though at first compelled to retreat, 
by seizing an opportunity afforded by the confusion 
into which the fleet of the enemy was thrown by 
means of a dexterous manoeuvre of one of the 
Athenian ships which was being chased, Phormion 
gained another brilliant victory. For the details, 
the reader is referred to Thucydides, where they 
are given at length. In the ensuing winter Phor¬ 
mion led an expedition along the coast of Acama- 
nia, and, disembarking, advanced into the interior, 
where he gained some successes. (Thucyd. i. 64, 
65, 117, ii. 29, 68, 68, 69, 80—92, 102, 103; 
Diod. xii. 37, 47, 48.) 

On one occasion, when called on to submit to 
the he was condemned to pay a fine of 100 

minae. Not being able to do so, he was made 
Arifios , and retired to Paeania. While here a re¬ 
quest came from the Acarnanians that he might 
be sent out as commander to them. To this the 
Athenians consented, but Phormion urged that it 
was contrary to law to send out in that way a 
man who was under sentence of drifxia. As the 
ostensible remission of the fine was not lawful, the 
device was resorted to (as in the case of Demo¬ 
sthenes, Plut. Dem. c. 27) of assigning to him 
some trifling public service (which in his case 
seems to have been a sacrifice to Dionysus), for 
which he was paid the amount of his fine. (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Pac . 348 ; Paus. i. 23. § 10 ; Bockh, 
ap. Meineke, Fragm. Poet. Com. Ant. ii. i. p. 627). 
Phormion was no longer alive in B. c. 428, when 
the Acarnanians, out of respect to his memory, re¬ 
quested that his son Asopius might be sent to 
them as general. (Thucyd. iii. 7.) The tomb of 
Phormion was on the road leading to the Academy, 
near those of Pericles and Chabrias. (Paus. i. 29. 

§ 3.) He was a man of remarkably temperate 
habits, and a strict disciplinarian. (Aristoph. Equit. 
660, Poa?, 348, Lys . 804 ; Schol. ad Arist. Pac. 

347 ; Suidas s. v . Goppitavos <rrt€ds ; Athen. x. 
p. 419, a.) 

2. A freedman of Pasion the banker. After 
the death of the latter he married his widow, and 
became guardian to his younger son Pasicles. It 
was not however till eleven years after the death 
of Pasion that he received the franchise of an 
Athenian citizen. (Dem. adv. Steph. p. 1126.) 
He was a ship-owner; and on one occasion, when 
the people of Byzantium had detained some of his 
ships, he sent Stephanus to complain of the wrong. 
(76. p. 1121.) Apollodorus, the eldest son of 
Pasion, brought an action against Phormion, who 
was defended by Demosthenes in the speech tin ip 
Qopfiltovos. Subsequently Apollodorus brought the 
witnesses of Phormion to trial for perjury, when 
Demosthenes supported the other side, and com¬ 
posed for Apollodorus the speeches against Ste¬ 
phanus. [APOLLODoaua] (Demosth. Lc.; Aesch. 
defats. Leg. p. 50 ; Plut. Demosth. c. 15 ; Clinton, 
F. 77. vol. ii. p. 358.) 

3. Sbx. Clooius Phormio, a money lender men¬ 
tioned by Cicero (pro Caecina , 9. § 27), who does not 
speak of him in very flattering terms. [C. P. M.] 

PHO'RMION (4>op/J«v), literary. 1. A dis- 
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ciple of Plato, sent by the latter to the Eleans for 
the purpose of giving them some laws. (Plut. 
adv. Colot. p. 1126, c.) 

2. A peripatetic philosopher of Ephesus, of 
whom is told the story that he discoursed for se¬ 
veral hours before Hannibal on the military art 
and the duties of a general. When his admiring 
auditory asked Hannibal what he thought of him, 
the latter replied, that of all the old blockheads 
whom he had seen, none could match Phormion. 
(Cic. de Orat. ii. 18.) [C. P. M.J 

PHORM1S or PHORMUS (Upyus, Aristot. 
Pausan. ; #6p/xos , Athen. Suid.). Bentley is of 
opinion that the former is the correct mode of 
spelling (Dissert, upon Phalaris , vol. i. p. 252, ed. 
1836). In Themistius he is called ‘'Apoptpos. 
He came originally from Maenalus in Arcadia, and 
having removed to Sicily, became intimate with 
Gelon, whose children he educated. He distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier, both under Gelon and 
Hieron his brother, who succeeded, b. c. 478. In 
gratitude for his martial successes, he dedicated 
gifts to Zeus at Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. 
Pausanias (v. 27) gives a description of the former 
of these — two horses and charioteers ; and he de¬ 
scribes a statue of Phormis engaged in fight, dedi¬ 
cated by Lycortas, a Syracusan. Though the 
matter has been called in question, there seems to 
be little or no doubt that this is the same person 
who is associated by Aristotle with Epicharmus, 
as one of the originators of comedy, or of a parti¬ 
cular form of it. We have the names of eight 
comedies written by him, in SuidaB (s. t?.), who 
also states that he was the first to introduce actors 
with robes reaching to the ankles, and to ornament 
the stage with skins dyed purple—as drapery it 
may be presumed. From the titles of the plays, 
we may safely infer that he selected the same my¬ 
thological subjects as Epicharmus. They are, 
"'AS/uTjToy, ’A \kIvous, *AA kv6vss, *l\lov Il6pdr)cris f 
v lwnos. Krgpfur, or K t<pa?uua, Tie petti s, 'AraAdyrri. 
(Aristot. Po'Ctic. c. 5 ; Paus., Suidas, ll. oc. ; 
Athen. xiv. p. 652, a ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. 
ii. p. 315.) [W.M.G.] 

PHORO'NEUS (4 >oo<avevs\ a son of Inachus 
and the Oceanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of 
Aegialeus and the ruler of Peloponnesus. He was 
married to the nymph Laodice, by whom he became 
the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. (Hygin. Fab. 
143; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 920 ; Apollod. ii. 1. 
§ 1 ; Paus. i. 39. § 4.) Pausanias (ii. 21. § 1) 
calls his wife Cerdo, and the Scholiast on Eu¬ 
ripides calls his first wife Peitho, and her children 
Aegialeus and Apia, and the second Europa, who 
was the mother of Niobe. According to Hellani- 
cus (ap. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 385) he had three 
sons, Pelasgus, Iasus, and Agenor, who, after their 
father's death, distributed the kingdom of Argos 
among themselves. Phoroneus is said to have 
been the first who offered sacrifices to Hera at 
Argos, and to have united the people, who until 
then had lived in scattered habitations, into a city 
which wa9 called after him &<ttv ^opeavattiv, (Paus* 
ii. 15, in fin.; Hygin. Fab. 274.) He is further 
said to have discovered the use of fire (Paus. ii. 
19. § 5) ; his tomb was shown at Argos, where 
funeral sacrifices were offered to him (ii. 20. § 3). 
The patronymic Phoroneides is sometimes used for 
Argives in general, but especially to designate 
Amphiaraus and Adrastus (Paus, vii. 17. § 3; 
Theocrit. xxv.200.) [L. S.j 
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PHORO'NIS (*op«vff), a surname of Io, being 
according to some a descendant, and according to 
others a sister of Phoroneus. (Ov. Met. i. 668 ; 
Hygin. Fab . 145.) [L. S.] 

PHO'SPHORUS (QvfftpApoi), or as the poets 
will him ienr<t>6poi or $ata<p6pot (Lat. Lucifer\ 
that is, the bringer of light or of Eos, is the name 
of the planet Venus, when seen in the morning 
before sunrise (Horn. 77. xxiii. 226; Virg. Georg. 
i. 288 j Ov. Met. ii. 115, Trist. i. 3. 72.) The 
game planet was called Hesperus ( Vesperugo , 
Vesper -, Nootifer or Nocturnus) when it appeared 
in the heavens after sunset. (Horn. II. xxii. 318; 
Plin. H. N. ii. 8 ; Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 20 ; Ca- 
tull. 62, 64 ; Horat. Carm. ii. 9. 10.) Phosphorus 
as a personification is called a son of Astraeus and 
Eos (Hes. Tkeog. 381), of Cephalus and Eos (Hy¬ 
gin. Poet. Astr. ii. 42), or of Atlas (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
879). By Philonis he is said to have been the 
father of Ceyx (Hygin. Fab. 65 ; Ov. Met. xi. 
271), and he is also called the father of Daedalion 
(Ov. Met. xi. 295), of the Hesperides (Serv. ad 
Aen. iv. 484), or of Hesperis, who became by his 
brother Atlas the mother of the Hesperides. (Diod. 
iv. 27 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 530.) 

Phosphorus also occurs as a surname of several 
goddesses of light, as Artemis ( Diana Luci/era , 
Paus. iv. 31. § 8 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 116), Eos 
(Eurip. Ion. 1157) and Hecate. (Eurip. Helen. 
569.) [L. S.] 

PHOTIUS (Wrtos). 1. Of Constantinople 
(1). In the Acta Sanctorum , Junii, vol. i. p. 274, 
&c., is given an account of the martyrdom of St. 
Lucillianus, and several others who are said to have 
suffered at Byzantium, in the persecution under 
Aurelian. The account bears this title: — 4>o nlov 
roo pAKapiandrov cricevo<pv\aKos ruv Wyluv *A notr- 
t6\wv koL \oyo9irov iyK&piov «j r bv ciyiov Upopap- 
rvpa AouKtWiavdv. Sancti Martyris Lucilliani En¬ 
comium, auctore beatissimo Photio, Sanctorum Apo- 
stolornm Sceuophylace ac Logotheta. Of the writer 
Photius, nothing further appears to be known than is 
contained in the title, namely, that he was keeper 
of the sacred vessels in the great Church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople, which was second in 
importance only to that of St. Sophia; and that 
he must be placed after the time of Constantine, 
by whom the church was built. The Encomium 
is given in the Acta Sanctorum in the original 
Greek, with a Commentarius praevius. a Latin 
version, and notes by Conradus Janningus. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol x. pp. 271, 678.) 

2. Of Constantinople (2). Photius, a pres¬ 
byter of the church at Constantinople, was one 
of the most decided and active supporters of the 
unfortunate heresiarch, Nestorius [Nestoriuh], 
in the fifth century. When Antonius and Ja¬ 
cobus were sent, some time before the council of 
Ephesus, a. d. 431, to convert, by persecution, the 
Quartadecimans and Novations of Asia Minor, 
they presented to some of their converts at Phila¬ 
delphia, not the Nicene Creed, but one that con¬ 
tained & passage deemed heretical on the subject 
ru. ^. e . ' ncania ^ on i which excited against them 
Charisius, who was oeconomus of the church at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. In these proceedings Antonius and 
Jaeobus were supported by Photius, who not only 
gave^ them letters at the commencement of theur 
mission, attesting their orthodoxy, but procured 
the deposition of their opponent Charisius, who 
thereupon presented a complaint to the council of 
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Ephesus ( Concilia, vol. iii. col. 673, &c. ed. Labbe). 
Tillemont is disposed to ascribe to Photius the 
answer which was drawn up to the Epistola ad 
Solitarios of Cyril of Alexandria. A Photius, a 
supporter of Nestorius, was banished to Petra, 
about A. D. 436 (Lupus, Ad Ephestn Coned. Mi¬ 
nor. PP. Episiolae , cap. clxxxviii.), whom, not¬ 
withstanding the objections of Lupus (not. in loc.) 
we agree with Tillemont in identifying with the 
presbyter of Constantinople. (Tillemont, Mimoires, 
vol. xiv. pp. 300, 332, 494, 607, 787.) 

3. Of Constantinople (3). Of the eminent 
men whose names occur in the long series of the 
Byzantine annals, there is hardly one who combines 
so many claims upon our attention as Photius. The 
varied information, much of it not to be found 
elsewhere, contained in his works, and the sound 
critical judgment displayed by him, raise him to the 
very highest rank among the Byzantine writers: his 
position, as one of the great promoters of the schism 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, give 
him an almost equal eminence in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory ; and hie posi tion,striking vicissitudes of fortune, 
and connection with the leading political characters 
of his day, make him a personage of importance 
in the domestic history of the Byzantine empire. 

The year and place of his birth, and the name 
of his father, appear to be unknown. His mother’s 
name was Irene: her brother married one of the 
sisters of Theodora, wife of the emperor Theo- 
philus (Theoph. Continuat. lib. iv. 22): so that 
Photius was connected by affinity with the im¬ 
perial family. We have the testimony of Nicetas 
David, the Paphlagonian, that his lineage was 
illustrious. He had at least four brothers (Moun- 
tagu, Not. ad Epistol. Photii , 138), Tarasius, Con¬ 
stantine, Theodore, and Sergius, of whom the 
first enjoyed the dignity of patrician. Photius 
himself, in speaking of his father and mother, 
celebrates their crown of martyrdom, and the pa¬ 
tient spirit by which they were adorned ; but the 
rhetorical style of the letter in which the notice 
occurs (Epist. 234, Tarasio Patricio fratri) pre¬ 
vents our drawing any very distinct inference from 
his words; though they may perhaps indicate that 
his parents suffered some severities or privations 
during the reign of Theophilus or some other of 
the iconoclast emperors. This is the more likely, 
as Photius elsewhere {Epistol. 2. Encycl. § 42, and 
Epistol. ad Aicol. Papam ) claims Tarasius, patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, who was one of the great 
champions of image worship, as his relative, which 
shows the side taken by his family in the con¬ 
troversy. What the relation between himself 
and Tarasius was is not clear. Photius (IL cc.) 
calls him rarpddeios, which probably means great- 
uncle. But the ability of Photius would have 
adorned any lineage, and his capacious mind was 
cultivated, as both the testimony even of his op¬ 
ponents and his extant works show, with great 
diligence. M He was accounted,” says Nicetas 
David, the biographer and panegyrist of his com¬ 
petitor Ignatius, ** to be of all men most eminent 
for his Becular acquirements and his understanding 
of political affairs. For so superior were his at¬ 
tainments in grammar and poetry, in rhetoric and 
philosophy, yea, even in medicine and in almost 
all the branches of knowledge beyond the limits of 
theology, that he not only appeared to excel all 
the men of his own day, but even to bear com¬ 
parison with the ancients. For all things combined 
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in his favour: natural adaptation, diligence, wealth, 
which enabled him to form an all-comprehensive 
library; and more than all these, the love of glory, 
which induced him to pass whole nights without 
Bleep, that he might have time for reading. And 
when the time came (which ought never to have 
arrived) for him to intrude himself into the church, 
he became a most diligent reader of theological 
works.” (Nicet. Vita Ignatii apud Condi, vol. viii. 
ed. Labbe.) 

It must not, however, be supposed that Photius 
had wholly neglected the study of theology be¬ 
fore his entrance on an ecclesiastical life: so far 
was this from being the case, that he had read 
and carefully analysed, as his Bibliotheca attests, 
the chief works of the Greek ecclesiastical writers 
of all ages, so that his attainments in sacred li¬ 
terature might have shamed many a professional 
divine. There is not sufficient evidence to support 
the statement of Baronius, that Photius was an 
eunuch. 

Thus highly connected, and with a mind so richly 
endowed and highly cultivated, Photius obtained 
high advancement at the Byzantine court. He 
held the dignity of a Proto-a-Secretis or chief jus¬ 
tice (Codin. De Officiis Cl\ p. 3(>, ed. Bonn ) ; 
and, if we trust the statement of Nicetas David 
(/. e.), of Protospatharius, a name originally de¬ 
noting the chief sword-bearer or captain of the 
guards, but which became, in later times, a merely 
nominal office. (Codin. ibid. p. 33.) To these dig¬ 
nities may be added, on the authority of Anasta- 
sius Bibliothecarius {Condi. Octavi Hist, apud 
Condi, vol. viii. col. 96’2, ed. Labbe), that of se¬ 
nator ; but this is perhaps only another title for 
the office of “ Proto-a-Secretis.” (Gretser. et Goar. 
Not. in Codin. p. 242.) 

Though his official duties would chiefly confine 
him to the capital, it is probable that he was oc¬ 
casionally employed elsewhere. It was during an 
embassy “ to the Assyrians” (a vague and unsuit¬ 
able term, denoting apparently the court of the 
Caliphs or of some of the other powers of Upper 
Asia) that he read the works enumerated in his 
Bibliotheca , and wrote the critical notices of them 
which that work contains, a striking instance of 
the energy and diligence with which he continued 
to cultivate literature in the midst of his secular 
duties. Of the date of this embassy, while en¬ 
gaged in which he must have resided several 
years at the Assyrian court, as well of the other 
incidents of his life, before his elevation to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, we have no means 
of judging. He could hardly have been a young 
man at the time he became patriarch. 

The patriarchal throne of Constantinople was 
occupied in the middle of the ninth century by 
Ignatius [Ignatius, No. 3], who had the mis¬ 
fortune to incur the enmity of some few bishops 
and monks, of whom the principal was Gregory 
Asbestus, an intriguing bishop, whom he had de¬ 
posed from the see of Syracuse in Sicily [Gre¬ 
gorius, No. 35], and also of Bardas, who was 
all-powerful at the court of his nephew Michael, 
then a minor. [Michael III.] Ignatius had ex¬ 
communicated Bardas, on a rumour of his being 
guilty of incest, and Bardas, in retaliation, threat¬ 
ened the patriarch with deposition. It was im¬ 
portant from the high character of Ignatius, that 
whoever was proposed as his successor should be 
able to compete with him in reputation, and the 
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choice of Bardas fell upon Photius, who had al¬ 
ready given countenance to Gregory and the other 
opponents of the patriarch. Ignatius was de¬ 
posed, and Photius elected in his place. The latter 
was a layman, and, according to some statements, 
was under excommunication for supporting Gre¬ 
gory ; but less than a week served, according to 
Nicetas David (ibid.), for his rapid passage through 
all the needful subordinate gradations: the first 
day witnessed his conversion from a layman to a 
monk ; the second day he was made reader ; the 
third day, sub-deacon ; the fourth, deacon ; the 
fifth, presbyter; and the sixth, Christmas-day 
a. d. 858, beheld his promotion to the patriarchate, 
the highest ecclesiastical dignity in the empire. 
Nicetas (ibid.) states that his office was irregularly 
committed to him by secular hands. Photius himself, 
however, in his apologetic epistle to Pope Nico¬ 
laus I. (apud Baron. Annal. ad ann. 859, § lxi. &c.), 
states that the patriarchate was pressed upon his 
acceptance by a numerous assembly of the metro¬ 
politans, and of the other clergy of his patriarchate : 
nor is it likely that the Byzantine court would 
fail to secure a sufficient number of subservient 
bishops, to give to the appointment every possible 
appearance of regularity. 

A consciousness that the whole transaction was 
violent and indefensible, whatever care might be 
taken to give it the appearance of regularity, made 
it desirable for the victorious party to obtain from 
the deposed patriarch a resignation of his office ; 
but Ignatius was a man of too lofty a spirit to 
consent to his own degradation, and his pertina¬ 
cious refusal entailed severe persecution both on 
himself and his friends. [Ignatius, No. 3.] Pho- 
tius, however, retained his high dignity ; the se¬ 
cular power was on his side ; the clergy of tho 
patriarchate, in successive councils, confirmed his 
appointment, though we are told by Nicetas David 
(ibid.) that the metropolitans exacted from him a 
written engagement that he would treat his deposed 
rival with filial reverence, and follow his advice ; 
and even the legates of the Holy See were induced 
to side with him, a subserviency for which they 
were afterwards deposed by the Pope Nicolaus L 
The engagement to treat Ignatius with kindness 
was not kept; in such a struggle its observance 
could hardly be expected; but how far the se¬ 
verities inflicted on him are to be ascribed to Pho- 
tius cannot now be determined. The critical 
position of the latter would be likely to aggravate 
any disposition which he might feel to treat his 
rival harshly ; for Nicolaus, in a council at Rome, 
embraced the side of Ignatius, and anathematized 
Photius and his adherents ; various enemies rose 
up against him among the civil officers as well as 
the clergy of the empire; and the minds of many, 
including, if we may trust Nicetas (ibid.), the kin¬ 
dred and friends of Photius himself, were shocked 
by the treatment of the unhappy Ignatius. To add 
to his troubles, the Caesar Bardas appears to have 
had disputes with him, either influenced by the 
natural jealousy between the secular and eccle¬ 
siastical powers, or, perhaps, disappointed at not 
finding in Photius the subserviency he had anti¬ 
cipated. The letters of Photius addressed to Bardas 
( Epistolae , 3, 6, 8) contain abundant complaints of 
the diminution of his authority, of the ill-treat¬ 
ment of those for whom he was interested, and of the 
inefficacy of his own intercessions and complaints. 
However, the opposition among his own clergy 
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wtis gradually weakened, until only five bishops 
remained who supported the cause of Ignatius. 

The quarrel between Nicolaus and Photius of 
course separated the Eastern and Western Churches 
for the time. Photius wrote to Nicolaus to en¬ 
deavour to conciliate his favour, but without effect. 
Photius was anathematized, and deposed by Ni¬ 
colaus (a. d. 863); and a counter anathema and 
sentence of deposition was pronounced against 
Nicolaus by a council assembled at Constantinople 
by Photius. The schism, as neither party had 
power to carry its sentence into effect, continued 
until the actual deposition of Photius. 

Of the conduct of Photius as patriarch, in mat¬ 
ters not connected with the struggle to maintain 
his position, it is not easy to judge. That he aided 
Bardas, who was elevated to the dignity of Caesar, 
in his efforts for the revival of learning, perhaps 
suggested those efforts to him, is highly probable 
from his indisputable love of literature. (Theoph. 
Con tin. De Mich. Theophili Filio, c. 26.) That he 
possessed many kindly dispositions is indicated by 
his letters. The charges of the forgery of letters, and 
of cruelty in his struggles with the party of Igna¬ 
tius, are, there is reason to believe, too true ; but 
;is almost all the original sources of information 
respecting his character and conduct are from parties 
hostile to his claims, we cannot confidently receive 
their charges as true in all their extent. 

The murder of Caesar Bardas (a. d. 866 or 
867), by the emperor's order [Michael III.], was 
speedily followed by the assassination of Michael 
himself (a. d. 867) and the accession of his col¬ 
league and murderer Basil I. (the Macedonian) 
[Basilius I. Macedo]. Photius had consecrated 
Basil as the colleague of Michael ; but after the 
murder of the latter he refused to admit him to the 
communion, reproaching him as a robber and a 
murderer, and unworthy to partake of the sacred 
elements. Photius was immediately banished to a 
monastery, and Ignatius restored : various papers 
which the servants of Photius were about to con¬ 
ceal in a neighbouring reed-bed were seized, and 
afterwards produced against Photius, first in the 
senate of Constantinople, and afterward at the 
council held against him. This hasty change in the 
occupants of the patriarchate had been too obviously 
the result of the change of the imperial dynasty 
to be sufficient of itself. But the imperial power 
had now the same interest as the Western Church 
in the deposition of Photius. A council (re¬ 
cognised by the Romish Church as the eighth 
oecumenical or fourth Constantinopolitan) was 
therefore summoned a. d. 869, at which the de¬ 
position of Photius and the restoration of Igna¬ 
tius were confirmed. The cause was in fact pre¬ 
judged by the circumstance that Ignatius took his 
place as patriarch at the commencement of the 
council. Photius, who appeared before the council, 
and his partizans were anathematized and stigma¬ 
tized with the most opprobrious epithets. He sub¬ 
sequently acquired the favour of Basil, but by what 
means is uncertain ; for we can hardly give cre¬ 
dence to the strange tale related by Nicetas (ibid.), 
who ascribes it to the forgery and interpretation by 
Photius of a certain genealogical document con¬ 
taining a prophecy of Basil's exaltation. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, not only that he gained the favour 
of the emperor, but that he soon acquired a com¬ 
plete ascendancy over him ; he was appointed 
tutor to the sons of Basil, had apartments in the 
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palace assigned to him ; and, on the death of 
Ignatius, about a. d. 877 [Ignatius, No. 3], 
was immediately restored to the patriarchal throne. 
With writers of the Ignatian party and of the 
Romish Church, this restoration is, of course, 
nothing less than a new irruption of the wolf 
into the sheepfold. According to Nicetas he com¬ 
menced his patriarchate by beating, banishing, 
and in various ways afflicting the servants and 
household of his defunct rival, and by using ten 
thousand arts against those who objected to his 
restoration as uncanonical and irregular. Some he 
bribed by gifts and honours and by translation to 
wealthier or more eligible sees than those they oc¬ 
cupied ; others he terrified by reproaches and ac¬ 
cusations, which, on their embracing his party, were 
speedily and altogether dropped. That, in the 
corrupt state of the Byzantine empire and church, 
something of this must have happened at such a 
crisis, there can be little doubt; though there can 
be as little doubt that these statements are much 
exaggerated. 

It is probable that one great purpose of Basil in 
restoring Photius to the patriarchate was to do 
away with divisions in the church, for it is not 
to be supposed that Photius was without his parti¬ 
sans. But to effect this purpose he had to gain 
over the Western Church. Nicolaus had been suc¬ 
ceeded by Hadrian II., and he by John VIII. 
(some reckon him to be John IX.), who now oc¬ 
cupied the papal chair. John was more pliant 
than Nicolaus, and Basil a more energetic prince 
than the dissolute Michael; the pope therefore 
yielded to the urgent entreaties of a prince whom 
it would have been dangerous to disoblige ; recog¬ 
nised Photius as lawful patriarch, and excommuni¬ 
cated those who refused to hold communion with 
him. But the recognition was on condition that 
he should resign his claim to the ecclesiastical 
superiority of the Bulgarians, whose archbishops 
and bishops were claimed as subordinates by both 
Rome and Constantinople ; and is said to have 
been accompanied by strong assertions of the supe¬ 
riority of the Roman see. The copy of the letter 
in which John’s consent was given, is a re-trans¬ 
lation from the Greek, and is asserted by Romish 
writers to have been falsified by Photius and his 
party. It is obvious, however, that this charge 
remains to be proved ; and that we have no more 
security that the truth lies on the side of Rome 
than on that of Constantinople. The ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Bulgaria was no new cause of dis¬ 
sension: it had been asserted as strongly by the 
pious Ignatius as by his successor. (Comp. Joan. 
VIII. Papae Epistol. 78, apud Concil. p. 63, &c.) 
Letters from the pope to the clergy of Constantinople 
and to Photius himself were also sent, but the ex¬ 
tant copies of these are said to have been equally 
corrupted by Photius. Legates were sent by the 
pope, and even the copies of their Commonitorium , 
or letter of instruction, are also said to be falsi¬ 
fied ; but these charges need to be carefully sifted. 
Among the asserted additions is one in which the 
legates are instructed to declare the council of a. d. 
869 (reputed by the Romish Church to be the eighth 
oecumenical or fourth Constantinopolitan), at which 
Photius had been deposed, to be null and void. 
Another council, which the Greeks assert to be the 
eighth oecumenical one, but which the Romanists 
reject, was held at Constantinople a.d. 879. The 
papal legates were present, but Photius presided. 
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and had everything his own way. The restoration 
of Photius and the nullity of the council of a. d. 
869 were affirmed: the words 44 filioque,” which 
formed one of the standing subjects of contention 
between the two churches, were ordered to be 
omitted from the creed, and the jurisdiction of the 
Bulgarian Church was referred to the emperor as a 
question affecting the boundaries of the empire. 
The pope refused to recognize the acts of the 
council, with the exception of the restoration of 
Photius, though they had been assented to by his 
legates, whom on their return he condemned, and 
he anathematized Photius afresh. (Baron. Annal. 
Eccles. ad ann. 880. xi. xiii.) The schism and ri¬ 
valry of the churches became greater than ever, and 
has never since been really healed. 

Photius, according to Nicetas (ibid.), had been 
assisted in regaining the favour of Basil by 
the monk Theodore or Santabaren; but other 
writers reverse the process, and ascribe to Photius 
the introduction of Santabaren to Basil. Photius 
certainly made him archbishop of Euchai'ta in 
Pontus; and he enjoyed, during Photius 1 patri¬ 
archate, considerable influence with Basil. By an 
accusation, true or false, made by this man against 
Leo, the emperor's eldest surviving son and des¬ 
tined successor, of conspiring his father’s death, 
Basil had been excited to imprison his son. So 
far, however, was Photius from joining in the de¬ 
signs of Santabaren, that it was chiefly upon his 
urgent entreaties the emperor spared the eyes of 
Leo, which he had intended to put out. Basil died 
a. d. 886, and Leo [Leo VI.] succeeded to the 
throne. He immediately set about the ruin of 
Santabaren ; and, forgetful of Photius 1 intercession, 
scrupled not to involve the patriarch in his fall. 
Andrew and Stephen, two officers of the court, 
whom Santabaren had formerly accused of some 
offence, now charged Photius and Santabaren with 
conspiring to depose the emperor, and to place a 
kinsman of Photius on the throne. The charge 
appears to have been utterly unfounded, but it 
answered the purpose. An officer of the court was 
sent to the church of St. Sophia, who ascended the 
ambo or pulpit, and read to the assembled people ar¬ 
ticles of accusation against the patriarch. Photius 
was immediately led into confinement, first in a 
monastery, afterwards in the palace of Pegae ; and 
Santabaren was brought in custody from Euchai'ta 
and confronted with him: the two accusers, with 
three other persons, were appointed to conduct the 
examination, a circumstance sufficient to show 
the nature and spirit of the whole transaction. 
The firmness of the prisoners, and the impossibility 
of proving the charge against them, provoked the 
emperor’s rage. Santabaren was cruelly beaten, 
deprived of his eyes, and banished ; but was after¬ 
wards recalled, and survived till the reign of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, the successor of Leo. 
Photius was banished to the monastery of Bordi 
in Armenia (or rather in the Thema Armeniacum), 
where he seems to have remained till his death. 
He was buried in the church of a nunnery at Mer- 
dosagares. The year in which his death occurred 
is not ascertained. Pagi, Fabricius, and Mosheim, 
fix it in a. d. 891 ; but the evidence on which their 
statement rests is not conclusive. He must have 
been an aged man when he died, for he must have 
been in middle age when first chosen patriarch, and 
he survived that event thirty years, and probably 
more. He was succeeded in the patriarchate by 
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the emperor’s brother Stephen, first his pupil, then 
his syncellus, and one of his clergy. (Theoph. Con¬ 
tinual lib. v. c. 100, lib. vi. 1—5 ; Symeon Ma¬ 
gi ster, De Basil. Maced . c. 21, De Leone Basil, 
fit. c. 1; Georg. Monach. De Basil . c. 24, De Leone , 
c. 1—7.) 

The character of Photius is by no means worthy 
of much respect. He was an able man of the 
world, but not influenced by the high principles 
which befitted his sacred office. Yet he was pro¬ 
bably not below the average of the statesmen and 
prelates of his day ; and certainly was not the 
monster that the historians and other writers of 
the Romish church, whose representations have 
been too readily adopted by some moderns, would 
make him. A writer in the Edinburgh Review , 
vol. xxi. p. 329, says, M He seems to have been 
very learned and very wicked—a great scholar 
and a consummate hypocrite—not only neglecting 
occasions of doing good, but perverting the finest 
talents to the worst purposes.” This is unjust: 
he lived in a corrupt age, and was placed in a try¬ 
ing position ; and, without hiding or extenuating 
hia crimes, it must be remembered that his private 
character remains unimpeached ; the very story of 
his being an eunuch shows that he was not open 
to the charge of licentiousness ; his firmness is 
attested by his repulse of Basil from the commu¬ 
nion of the church, and his mercifulness by his 
intercession for the ungrateful Leo. It must be 
borne in mind also that his history has come down 
to us chiefly in the representations of his enemies. 
The principal ancient authorities have been referred 
to in the course of this narrative, though we have 
by no means cited all the places. We may add, 
Leo Grammaticus, Chronoyraphia^AGZ —476,ed. 
Paris ; Zonar. xvi. 4, 8, 11, 12; Cedren. Compend. 
pp. 551, 569, 573, 593, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 172, 
205, 213, 248, ed. Bonn ; Glycas, Annal. pars iv. 
pp. 293, 294, 297, &c., ed. Paris, pp. 226, 228, 
230, &c., ed. Venice, pp. 544, 547, 552, ed. Bonn ; 
Genesius, Reges , lib. iv. p. 48, ed. Venice, p. 100, 
ed. Bonn ; Constantin. Manass. Compend. Chron. 
vs. 5133—5163,5253, See. 5309, &c.; Joel, Chro- 
nog. Compend. p. 179, ed. Paris, pp. 55, 56, ed. 
Bonn ; Ephraem. De Patriarchis CP. vs. 10,012— 
10,025, ed. Bonn. Various notices and documents 
relating to his history generally, but especially to his 
conduct in reference to the schism of the churches, 
may be found in the Concilia , vols. viii. ix. ed. 
Labbe, vols. v. vi. ed. Hardouin, vols. xv. xvi. xvii. 
ed. Mansi. Of modem writers, Baronius (Annal. 
Eccles. a. d. 858—886) is probably the fullest, but 
at the same time one of the most unjust Hankius 
(DeByxantin. Rerum Scriptoribus , pars i* c. 18) has 
a very ample memoir of Photius, which may be 
advantageously compared with that of Baronius, as 
its bias is in the opposite direction. See also 
Dupin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesias- 
tiquee , Silde ix. p. 270, 2de edit 1698. An essay 
by Francesco Fontani, De Photic Novae Romae 
Episcopo ejusque Scriptie Dissertation prefixed to 
the first volume of his Novae Eruditorum Delidae , 
12mo, Florence, 1785, is far more candid than most 
of the other works by members of the Romish 
Church; and is in this respect far beyond the 
Memoire sur le Patriarchs Photius , by M. We- 
guelin, in the Mimoires de VAcademic Royals 
(de Prusse) des Sciences et Belles-Lettres, Anne 
mdcclxxvil 4to. Berlin, 1779, n. 440, &c. 
Shorter accounts may be found in Mosneim ( Eccles 
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Hist, by Murdock, book iii. cent. ix. pt. ii. c. iii. 
g 27-—32), and in the works cited at the close of 
this article. Fabricius has given a list of the 
councils held to determine questions arising out of 
the struggle of Ignatius and Photius for the patri¬ 
archate or out of the contests of the Eastern and 
Western Churches with regard to Photius. He has 
also given a list of writers respecting Photius, di¬ 
vided into, 1. Those hostile to Photius ; and 2. Those 
more favourable to him. Of the historians of the 
lower empire, Le Beau ( Bos Empire , liv. lxx. 38, 
&c., lxxi. lxxii. 1—3) is outrageously partial, in¬ 
flaming the crimes of Photius, and rejecting as 
untrue, or passing over without notice, the record 
of those incidents which are honourable to him. 
Gibbon (Decline wnd Fall , c. 53, 60), more favour¬ 
able, has two separate, but brief and unsatisfactory, 
notices of the patriarch. 

The published works of Photius are the follow¬ 
ing:—1. Mvpi6€i6\ou '&i€\iod-f)K-q, Myriobiblion 
seu Bibliotheca. This is the most important and 
valuable of the works of Photius. It may be de¬ 
scribed as an extensive review of ancient Greek 
literature by a scholar of immense erudition and 
sound judgment. It is an extraordinary monu¬ 
ment of literary energy, for it was written while 
the author was engaged in his embassy to Assyria, 
at the request of Photius’ brother Tarasius, who 
was much grieved at the separation, and desired 
an account of the books whieh Photius had read 
in his absence. It thus conveys a pleasing im¬ 
pression, not only of the literary acquirements and 
extraordinary industry, but of the fraternal affection 
of the writer. It opens with a prefatory address 
to Tarasius, recapitulating the circumstances in 
which it was composed, and stating that it con¬ 
tained a notice of two hundred and seventy-nine 
volumes. The extant copies contain a notice of 
two hundred and eighty: the discrepancy, which 
is of little moment, may have originated either in 
the mistake of Photius himself, or in some alter¬ 
ation of the divisions by some transcriber. It has 
been doubted whether we have the work entire. 
An extant analysis, by Photius, of the Historia 
Ecdesiastica of Philostorgius [Philostorgius], 
by which alone some knowledge of the contents of 
that important work has been preserved to us, is 
so much fuller than the brief analysis of that work 
contained in the present text of the Bibliotheca , as 
to lead to the supposition that the latter is imper¬ 
fect. “ It is to be lamented,” said Valesius (De 
Critica i. 29), “ that many such abridgments and 
collections of extracts are now lost If these were 
extant in the state in which they were completed 
by Photius, we should grieve less at the loss of so 
many ancient writers.” But Leiche has shown 
( Diatribe t» Phot, Bibltoth.) that we have no just 
reason for suspecting that the Bibliotheca is imper¬ 
fect ; and that the fuller analysis of Philostorgius 
probably never formed part of it; but was made at 
a later period. A hasty and supercilious writer in 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxi. p. 329, &c.), whose 
harsh and .unjust censure of Photius we have 
already noticed, affirms on the other hand that the 
work has been swelled out to its present size by 
spurious additions. 44 Our younger readers, how¬ 
ever, who take the Myriobiblon in hand, are not to 
suppose that the book which at present goes under 
that name, is really the production of Photius ; we 
believe that not more than half of it can be safely 
attributed to that learned and turbulent bishop; 
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and we think it would not be very difficult to 
discriminate between the genuine and supposititious 
parts of that voluminous production.” As the 
reviewer has not attempted to BUpport his assertion 
by evidence, and as it is contradicted by the ex¬ 
press testimony of Photius himself, who has men¬ 
tioned the number of volumes examined, his 
judgment is entitled to but little weight. The two 
hundred and eighty divisions of the Bibliotheca 
must be understood to express the number of vo¬ 
lumes (codices) or manuscripts, and not of writers 
or of work8: the works of some writers, e. g . of 
Philon Judaeus (codd. 103—105), occupy several 
divisions; and on the other hand, one division 
(e. g. cod. 125, Juetvni Martyris Scripta Faria), 
sometimes comprehends a notice of several different 
works written in one codex. The writers ex¬ 
amined are of all classes: the greater number, 
however, are theologians, writers of ecclesiastical 
history, and of the biography of eminent church¬ 
men ; but several are secular historians, philosophers, 
and orators, heathen or Christian, of remote or re¬ 
cent times, lexicographers, and medical writers; only 
one or two are poets, and those on religious subjects, 
and there are also one or two writers of romances or 
love tales. There is no formal classification of these 
various writers ; though a series of writers or writings 
of the same class frequently occurs, e.g. the Acta of 
various councils (codd. 15 —20); the writers on 
the Resurrection (codd. 21— 23) ; and the secular 
historians of the Byzantine empire (codd. 62—67). 
In fact the works appear to be arranged in the 
order in which they were read. The notices of 
the writers vary much in length: those in the 
earlier part are very briefly noticed, the later ones 
more fully ; their recent perusal apparently en¬ 
abling the writer to give a fuller account of them ; 
so that this circumstance confirms our observation 
as to the arrangement of the work. Several valu¬ 
able works, now lost, are known to us chiefly by 
the analyses or extracts which Photius has given 
of them ; among them are the Persica and Indica 
of Ctesias [Ctesias] in cod. 72; the De Rebus 
post A leaundrum Magnum gestis , and the Parthica 
and the Bilhynica of Arrian [Arrianus, No. 4], 
in codd. 58, 92, and 93 ; the Historiae of Olym- 
piodorus [Olympiodorus, No. 3], in cod. 80; the 
Narrationes of Conon [Conon, No. 1], in cod. 186 ; 
the Nova Historia of Ptolemy Hephaestion [Pto- 
lemaeuk], in cod. 190 ; the De Heracleae Pon- 
ticae Rebus of Memnon [Memnon], in cod. 224 ; 
the Vita Isidori [Isidorus, No. 5, of Gaza] by 
Damascius [Damascius], in cod. 242 ; the lost 
Declamationes of Himerius [Himerius, No. 1], 
in cod. 243 ; the lost books of the Bibliotheca of 
Diodorus Siculus [Diodorus, No. 12], in cod. 244 ; 
the DeErythraeo (s. Rubro) Mari of Agatharchides 
[Agatharchides], in cod. 250; the anonymous 
Vita Pauli CPolitani and Vita Alhanatii, in codd. 
257 and 258 ; the lost Orationes , genuine or spu¬ 
rious, of Antiphon [Antiphon, No. 1], Isocrates 
[Isocrates, No. 1], Lysias [Lysias], Isaeus 
[Isaeus, No. 1], Demosthenes [Demosthenes], 
Hyperides [Hypbridks], Deinarch us [Deinar- 
chus, No. 1], and Lycurgus [Lycurgus, p. 858], 
in codd. 259—268 ; and of the Chrestomatheia of 
Helladius of Antinoopolis [Helladius, No, 2] in 
Cod. 279 ; besides several theological and ecclesias¬ 
tical and some medical works, Tne above enumera¬ 
tion will suffice to show the inestimable value of the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, especially when we reflect 
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how much the value of his notices is enhanced by 
the soundness of his judgment The first edition 
of the Bibtiotheca was published by David Hoesche¬ 
lius, under the title of Bi€\iodrfK7j rod ^urlou, 
Librorum quos legit Photius Patriarcha Excerpta et 
Censurae , fob Augsburg, 1601. Some of the Epis- 
tolae of Photius were subjoined. The text of the 
Bibliotheca was formed on a collation of four MSS., 
and was accompanied with notes by the editor; 
but there was no Latin version. A Latin version 
and scholia, by Andreas Schottus of Antwerp, were 
published, fob Augsburg, 1606 ; but the version is 
inaccurate, and has been severely criticised. It 
was however reprinted, with the Greek text, under 
the title of 4>o>t(ov MupiSStGAov BiSAiodrfuTj , Photii 
Myriobihlon sive Bibtiotheca , fol. Geneva, 1612, and 
fob Rouen, 1653. This last edition is a very 
splendid one, but inconvenient from its size. An 
edition, with a revised text, formed on a collation 
of four MSS. (whether any of them were the same 
as those employed by Hoeschelius is not men¬ 
tioned) was published by Immanuel Bekker, 2 thin 
vols. 4to. Berlin, 1824—1825: it is convenient 
from its size and the copiousness of its index, but 
has neither version nor notes. 

2. ’Ettit oprj €K r<2v eKKhrjciaaTiK&p ioropiuip 
4>t\ocrropyiov air& <pw/)S 4>amou iraTpidpxou, 
Compendium Historiae Ecclesiasticae Philostorgii 
quod dictavit Photius patriarcha. Cave regards 
this ns a fragment of another work similar to the 
Bibliotheca; but his conjecture rests on no solid 
foundation. The Compendium is of great import¬ 
ance as preserving to us, though very imperfectly, 
an Arian statement of the ecclesiastical transactions 
of the busy period of the Arian controversy in the 
fourth century. It was first published, with a 
Latin version and copious notes, by Jacobus Gotho- 
fredus (Godefroi), 4to, Geneva, 1643 ; and was re¬ 
printed with the other ancient Greek ecclesiastical 
historians by Henricus Yalesius (Henri Valois), 
folio, Paris, 1673, and by Reading, fol. Cambridge, 
1720. 

3. N ofxoKavdv or Nopoudvovov^ Nomocanon , s. 
Nomocanonon , s. Nomocanonus , s. Canonum Eccle- 
siasticorum et Legum Imperialium de Ecclesiastica 
Disciplina Conciliatio s. Harmonia. This work, 
which bears ample testimony to the extraordinary 
legal attainments of its author, is arranged under 
fourteen tItAoi, TUuU, and was prefixed to a 2uV 
Taypa t&v kolv6vo»v^ Canonum Syntagma , or col¬ 
lection of the Canones of the Apostles and of the 
ecclesiastical councils recognised by the Greek 
Church, compiled by Photius ; from which circum¬ 
stance it is sometimes called Upondvoop, Procanon. 
It has been repeatedly published, with the com¬ 
mentaries of Theodore Balsamon, who strongly 
recommended it, in preference to similar works of 
an earlier date : it appeared in the Latin version of 
Gentianus Hervctus, fob Paris, 1561,and in another 
Latin version of Henricus Agylaeus, fob Basel. 1561, 
and in the original Greek text with the version of 
Agylaeus, edited by Christophorus Justellus, 4 to. 
Paris, 1615. It was reprinted, with the version of 
Agylaeus, in the Bibliotheca Juris Ca.nonici , pub¬ 
lished by Guillelmus Voellus and Henricus Jus¬ 
tellus, vol. ii. p. 785, &c. fol. Paris, 1661. The 
Nomocanon of Photius was epitomised in the kind 
of verses called politici [see Philipp us, No. 27, 
note] by Michael Psellus, whose work was pub¬ 
lished, with one or two other of his pieces, by 
Franciscus Bosquetus, 8vo. Paris, 1682. 
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4. Tie pi t&v ^ ohcovpfvuc&v crop De Sep- 

tern Conciliis Otcumenicis. This piece subjoined, 
with a Latin version, to the Nomocanon in the 
Paris editions of 1615 and 1661, and often pub¬ 
lished elsewhere, is really part of one of the Epis- 
tolae of Photius, and is noticed in our account of 
them. 1 

5. *Eirurro\al , Epistolae. There are extant a 
considerable number of the letters of Photius. The 
MSS. containing them are enumerated by Fabri- 
cius. Bill. Graec. vol. xi. p. 11. It is much to be 
regretted that no complete collection of them has 
been published. David Hoeschelius subjoined to 
his edition of the Bibliotheca (fob Augsburg, 1601) 
mentioned above, thirty-five letters selected from a 
MS. collection which had belonged to Maximus 
Margunius, bishop of Cerigo, who lived about the 
end of the sixteenth century. One consolatory 
letter to the nun Eusebia on her sister's death, 
was published by Conrad Rittershausius, with a 
Latin version, with some other pieces, 8vo. Num- 
berg, 1601. But the largest collection is that 
prepared with a Latin version and notes by 
Richard Mountagu (Latinized Montacutius), 
bishop of Norwich, and published after his death, 
fol. London, 1651. The Greek text was from a 
MS. in the Bodleian library. The collection com¬ 
prehends two hundred and forty-eight letters trans¬ 
lated by the bishop, and a supplement of five 
letters brought from the East by Christianus Ra- 
vius, of which also a Latin version by another 
person is given. The first letter in Mountagu’s 
collection is addressed to Michael, prince of the 
Bulgarians, on the question Tl 4<rny tpyov &p- 
Xoptos, De Officio Principis : it is very long, and 
contains the account of the seven general councils 
already mentioned (No. 4), as subjoined to the 
printed editions of the Nomocanon. This letter to 
Prince Michael was translated into French verse by 
Bernard, a Theatin monk, dedicated to Louis XV. 
and published, 4to. Paris, 1718. The second let¬ 
ter, also of considerable length, is an encyclical 
letter on various disputed topics, especially on that 
of the procession of the Holy Spirit, the leading 
theological question in dispute between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. Mountagu’s version has 
been severely criticized by Combefis. (Fabric. 
Bill. Graec . vol. i. p. 701 note f f f.) Several im¬ 
portant letters are not included in the collection, 
especially two to Pope Nicolaus 1., and one to the 
archbishop or patriarch of Aquiicia, on the proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit, of all which Baronius had 
given a Latin version in his Annales Ecclesiastics 
(ad ann. 859, lxi. &c., 861, xxxiv. &c., and 883, 
v. &c.). Fragments of the Greek text of the let¬ 
ters to Pope Nicolaus were cited by Allatius in 
different parts of his works; the original of the 
letter to the archbishop of Aquileia was published 
in the Auctarium Novissimum of Combefis, pars i. 
p. 527, &c. (fol. Paris, 1672), with a new Latin 
version and notes by the editor ; and the origina. 
of all the three letters, together with a previously 
unpublished letter, Ad Oeconomum Ecclesiae An- 
tiochiae, and the encyclical letter on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit (included in Mountagu’s collec¬ 
tion), the A eta of the eighth oecumenical council 
(that held in 87 9,at which the second appointment 
of Photius to the patriarchate was ratified), and seme 
other pieces, with notes by Dositheus, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, were published by Anthimus “Episcopus 
Remnicus,” i e. bishop of Rimnik, in Walachia, in 
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his T dfjios x 0 ?* 9 ' Fol. Rinmik, 1705. A letter. 
Ad Theophanem Monachum , i. e. to Theophanes 
Cerameus, with a Latin version by Sirmond, was 
published by the Jesuit Franciscus Scorsus, in his 
Prooemtum Secundum , § 3, to the Homiliae of Ce¬ 
rameus, fol. Paris, 1644 [Cerameus, Theopha¬ 
nes], and another letter, Stauracio Spatharo-candi- 
dato , Praefecto insulae Cypri, was included in the 
Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta of Cotelerius, vol. ii. 
p. 104, together with a short piece, Ilepi tov pi) 
ietv irpds ra ivry $lcp \vnrjpdist(TTpi<pf(rdai y Quod 
non oporteut ad praesantis vitae moleslias attendere , 
which, though not bearing the form of a letter 
(perhaps it is a fragment of one), is in the MS. 
classed with the Epistolae. A Latin version, from 
the Armenian, of some fragments of an Epistola 
Pholii ad Zachariam A rmeniue Patriurcham , in 
support of the doctrine of the Council ofChalcedon, 
is given in the Conciliaiio Ecclesiae Armenian cum 
Jiomana of Galanus, fol. Rom. 1650. To all these 
we may add the Epistola Tarasio Fratri , usually 
subjoined to the Bibliotheca. The Epistola ad Za- 
chariam , just mentioned, and another letter, Ad 
Principem Armenium Asutium , are extant in MS. 
in an Armenian version. (Comp. Mai, Scriptor. 
Veterum Nov. Collectio. Proleg. in vol. i. 4to. Rom. 
18*25.) 

6. A4^(dv crvvayuyifi s. As^lkov, Lexicon. Mar- 
quardus Gudins of Hamburg had an anonymous 
MS. lexicon, which he believed and asserted to be 
that of Photius ; but the correctness of his opinion 
was first doubted by some, and is now given up 
by most scholars; and another lexicon, much 
shorter, and which is in the MSS. ascribed to Pho¬ 
tius, is now admitted to be the genuine work of 
that eminent man. A writer in the Classical Journal 
(No. 54. p. 358) has indeed expressed his conviction 
that, “ in the composition of it the patriarch never 
stirred a finger,” and that it received his name 
merely from having been in his possession ; but 
we are not aware that his opinion has found any 
supporters. Of this Lexicon there exist several 
MSS., but that known as the Codex Galeanus, 
because given by Thomas Gale to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is considered to be 
the archetype from which the others have been 
transcribed ; but this MS. is itself very imperfect, 
containing in fact not much more than half the 
original work. Nearly the whole of the Lexicon , 
known as the Lexicon Sungennanense , a portion of 
which was published in the Anecdota Graeca of 
Immanuel Bekker, vol. i. p. 319, &c. 8vo. Berlin, 
1814, appears to have been incorporated in the 
lexicon of Photius, of which, when entire, it is 
estimated to have formed a third part ( Praefat . to 
Porson’s edition). The Lexicon of Photius was 
first published, from Continental MSS., by Gotho- 
fredus Hermannus, 4to Leipzig, 1808. It formed 
the third volume of a set, of which the two first 
volumes contained the Lexicon ascribed to Joannes 
Zonaras [Zonaras, Jo annesJ. The publication 
of the Lexicon was followed by that of a Libellus 
A nimadversionum ad Photii Lexicon , 4 to. Leipzig, 
1810, and Cunie Novissimae sive Appendix Notai'um 
et Emendationum in Photii Lexicon, 4to. Leipzig, 
1812, both by Jo. Frid. Schleusner. But the edi¬ 
tion of Hermann having failed to satisfy the wants 
of the learned, an edition from a transcript of the 
Codex Galeanus, made by Porson, was published 
after the death of that eminent scholar, 4to. and 
8vo. London, 1822. (Comp. Edinb . Rev. vol. xxi. 
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p. 329, &c. No. 42, July 1813, and Class. Jout n. 

1. e.) 

7 *Ap<f>t\6x^ Amphilochia. This work, which 
Allatius, not a friendly censor, declared to be “ a 
work filled with vast and varied learning, and very 
needful for theologians and expositors of Scripture,’* 
is in the form of answers to certain questions, and 
is addressed to Amphilochus, archbishop of Cyzicus. 
The title 18 thus given in full by Montfaucon 
( Biblioth. Coislin. fol. Paris, 1715, p. 326): To 
*Ap<(H\6xia f) \6y<av Upooy ical tyryipdruv Upo\o- 
7 tai irpbs * Ap<t>i\dxuiv daic&ra tov urjTpoiro\'i- 

rrjv Kufucov tw ualp<p rwv t fipacpwv, frp-Tj- 
pdrav bia<t>6pa)V eh apiQpdv rptaKocrlcm/ avvrti- 
vdvTtuv €ttI\v<tiv ahijadpevov, Amphilochia s. Ser- 
mones et Quaestiones Sucrae ad A mphilochium Me- 
tropolitam Cyzieenum in Tempore Tentulionum; 
Quaestiones Variae sunt Numero trecentae. The 
answers are said in one MS. (apud Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol. xi. p. 26) to be two hundred and ninety- 
seven in number ; but Montfaucon (/. c.) published 
an index of three hundred and eight, and a Vatican 
MS., according to Mai ( Script. Vet. Novo Collection 
vol. i. proleg. p. xxxix.), contains three hundred 
and thirteen. Of these more than two hundred 
and twenty have been published, but in various 
fragmentary portions (Mai, l. c.). The first portion 
which appeared in print was in the Lectiones Anti- 
quae of Canisius (4to. Ingolstadt, 1604, &c. vol. v. 
p. 188, &e.), who gave a Latin version by Fran¬ 
ciscus Turrianus, of six of the Quaestiones ; but 
the work to which they belonged was not men¬ 
tioned. In the subsequent edition of the Lectiones 
by Basnnge (4to. Amsterdam, 1725, vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 420, &c.), the Greek text of five of the six was 
added (the original of the Bixth seems never to 
have been discovered), as well as the Greek text of a 
seventh Quaestio, “ De Christi Voluntatibus Gnomicis 
of which a Latin version by Turrianus had been 
published in the Auctarium Aniiquarum Canisii 
Leciionum of the Jesuit Petrus Steward us, 4 to. In¬ 
golstadt, 1616 ; also without notice that it was from 
the Amphilochia. Further additions were made 
by Combefis, in his SS. Patrum AmphilochH , fyc. 
Opera , 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1644 (by a strange error 
he ascribed the work not to Photius, but to Am- 
philochiuB of Iconium, a much older writer, from 
whose works he supposed Photius had made a 
selection), and in his Novum Auctarium, 2 vols. 
fol. Paris, 1648 j by Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana , fol. Paris, 1715 ; and by Jo. Justus 
Spier, in Witte,nbergischen Anmerkungen ueber theo- 
logische , philosophisehe, hisiorische , philologische , und 
kritische Materien , part i. 8vo. Wittenberg, 1738 
(Harles, Introd. in Ilistonam Linguae Grace. Sup- 
plem. vol. ii. p. 47). But the principal addition 
was made by Jo. Chr. Wolff, of forty-six Qtiacs- 
tiones , published, with a Latin version, in his Curae 
Philologicae , vol. v. ad fin. 4to. Hamb. 1735 : these 
were reprinted in the Bildiotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol. xiii. fol. Venice, 1779. A further portion of 
eighteen Quaestiones , under the title *Ek rwv $un[ov 
*Ap<piAoxlwv riva, Ex Photii Amphilochiis quaedam , 
was published, with a Latin version, by Angeluti 
Antonius Schottus, 4to. Naples, 1817 ; and some 
further portions, one of twenty Quaestiones, with a 
Latin version by Mai, in his Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collection vol. i. pp. 193, &c., and another of a 
hundred and thirty Quaestiones, in vol. ix. p. 1, 
&c. As many of the Quaestiones were mere extracts 
from the Epistolae and other published works of 
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Photius, Mai considers that with these and with the 
portions published by him, the whole of the A mphir 
lochia has now been published. He thinks ( Scrip- 
tor . Vet. Nova Collect, vol. i. proteg. p. xl.) that the 
patriarch, toward the close of his life, compiled the 
work from his own letters, homilies, commentaries, 
&c., and addressed it to his friend Amphilochius, as 
a mark of respect, and not because the questions 
which were solved had actually been proposed to 
him by that prelate ; and he thus accounts for the 
identity of many passages with those in the author's 
other works. 

8. Adversus Manichaeos s. Paulicianos Libri 

Quatuor. No Greek title of the whole work occurs, 
but the four books are respectively thus described: 
1. Atijyrjcts irspl rij ? M avtx^wv dvagAacrifcews, 
Narratio de Manichaeis recens repullulanttbus. 2. 
'Airnplai Kal Avetis rQv M avixalcvv, Dubia et Solu- 
tiones Manichaeorum. 3. Tow Qwtiov Aoyos T, 
Phoiii Sermo III . 4. Kard rijs r£>v Mavixaiwv 

aprupvovs irAavijf, *A pc€vlq> rip dytwrdrcp povax$ 
irptc€vr4p(p Kal if yov/x4v(p twv iep&v, Contra re- 
pullulantem Manichaeorum Errorem ad Arsenium 
Monachum Sandissimum Presbyterum et Praefectum 
Sacrorum. The title of the second book is con¬ 
sidered by Wolff to apply to the second, third, and 
fourth books, which formed the argumentative part of 
the work, and to which the first book formed an his¬ 
torical introduction. The second book is intended 
to show that the same God who created spiritual 
intelligences, also created the bodies with which 
they are uirted, and the material world generally ; 
the third vindicates the divine original of the Old 
Testament ; and the fourth reiterates some points 
of the second and third books, and answers the 
objections of the Paulicians. The first book has 
several points in common with the historical work 
of Petrus Siculus [Petrus, No. 7] on the same 
subject, so as to make it probable that one writer 
used the work of the other, and it is most likely 
Photius availed himself of that of Petrus. This 
important work of Photius was designed for pub¬ 
lication by several scholars (vid. Wolff, Praefat. in 
Anecdot. Grace. vol. i. and Fabric. Biblioth. Graeo. 
vol. vii. p. 3*29, vol. xi. p. 18), but they were pre 
vented by death from fulfilling their purpose. 
Montfaucon published the first book, with a Latin 
version, in his Bibliotheca Coidiniana , p. 349, &c. ; 
and the whole work was given by Jo. Christoph. 
Wolff, with a Latin version and notes, in his Aneo 
data Graeca , vols. i. ii. 12mo. Hamb. 1722, from 
which it was reprinted in vol. xiii. of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Galland, fol. Venice, 1779. A sort of 
epitome of this work of Photius is found in the 
Panoplia of Euthymius Zigabenus. Oudin con¬ 
tended that the work of Metrophanes of Smyrna, 
on the Manichaeans and on the Holy Spirit, was 
identical with this work of Photius; but this 
opinion, which is countenanced in a foregoing article 
[Metrophanes], is erroneous. 

9. Kcvrd rwv rift waAatas 'Pciprjs Sri in Tlarpbs 
p6vov Iwropcdtrai rd Tlvtifxarb dylov d\\' otyl Kal 
4k tom Tlou, Adversus Latinos de Processions Spi- 
ritus SanctL This work is incorporated in the 
Greek text of the Panoplia of Euthvmius Ziga¬ 
benus (fol. Tergovisfc. 1710, fol. 112, J13), of 
which it constitutes the thirteenth TlrAo? or section. 
It is omitted in the Latin versions of Euthymius. 
The work of Photius contains several syllogistic 
propositions, which are quoted and answered se¬ 
riatim, in the De Unione Ecciesiarum Oratio I. of 
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Joannes Veccus [Veccus], published in the Graecia 
Orthodoxa of Allatius, vol. i. p. 154, &c. 4to. 
Rome, 1652. It is apparently the work entitled 
by Cave Disputatio Compendiaria de Processione 
Spiriius Sancti a solo Patre. 

10. 'OpuAiat, Homiliae. Several of these have 

been published :—1. v EK<ppa<ns rijs iv ro?s fiaci- 
Aelots vias SKKhyaias rijs dnepaylas ®cot6kou i5nd 
BaciAetou rov Mareeddvos olKoboprjd*i(n)S, Descriptio 
Novae Samtissimae Dei Genitricis Ecclesiae , in Par 
latio a Basilio Macedone exstrudae ; a discourse 
delivered on the day of the dedication of the church 
described. It was first printed by Lambecius, in 
his notes to the work of Georgius Codinus, De Ori- 
yinibus CPolitanis , p. 187, fol. Paris, 1655, and is 
contained, with a Latin version, in the Bonn re¬ 
print of Codinus, 8vo. 1839. It is also contained 
in the Oriyinum CPolitanarum Manipulus of Corn- 
b£fis, 4to. Paris, 1664, p. 296, with a Latin version 
and notes ; and in the Imperium Orientate of Ban- 
durius, pars iii. p. 117, fol. Paris, 1711. 2. El? 

rh ytvkciov rijs unepaytas Seorinov, Homilia in 
Sanctissimae Dei Genitricis Natcdem Diem , pub¬ 
lished by Conibefis, in his Auctarium Novum , vol. 
i. col. 1583, fol. Paris, 1648, and in a Latin version, 
in his Bibliotheca Patrum concionatoria , fol. Paris, 
1662, &c. Both text and version are reprinted in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland. 3. In Sepul- 
turam Domini , a fragment, probably from this, is 
given by Mai ( Scriptor . Vet. Nova Collect, proleg. 
in vol. i. p. xli). 4. Ucpl rov prj 8itv irpds rh 
4v rtp &lep Avmjpd emerpitpeodat, Quod non oporteat 
ad praesentis Vitae Molestias attendere. This 
piece, which is perhaps not a homily, but the 
fragment of a letter, was published in the Ecclesiae 
Graecae Monumenta of Cotelerius, and has been 
already noticed in speaking of the Epistolae of 
Photius. 

11. ’E pamj/uara Siva obv feats rats diroKpi~ 
C€ci, Interroyationes decern cum totidem Responsio- 
nibus , 8. 'Ivvayuyal Kal dno5cl£eis dKptiets cvvet- 
Atypivot 4 k r£v avvobiKoiv ko\ IcropiK&v ypa<p6tv 
irtpl ImcKlmwv Kal urjrpoTroAiruv Kal Aonrdov 4t£ 
poov dvaynuioov frjrii/MTow, Collectiones accuratac - 
que Demonstrationes de Episcopis et Mctropolitis et 
reliquis aliis necessanis Quaestionibus e<x> Synod ids 
et Historicis Monumentis excerptae. This piece 
was published, with a Latin version and notes, by 
Francesco Fontani, in the first volume of his Novae 
Eruditorum Deliciae , 12mo. Florence, 1785. Tho 
notes were such as to give considerable offence to 
the stricter Romanists. (Mai, Scriptor. Veter. Nov. 
Colled. Proleg. ad vol. i. p. xliv.) 

12. El? rov A ovkov 4pfit\vsiat^ In Lucam Expo- 
siiiones. Some brief Scholia on the gospel of Luke 
from MSS. Catenae , are given, with a Latin version, 
in vol. i. of the Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio 
of Mai, p. 189, &c., but from which of Photius’s 
works they are taken does not appear. 

13. Canonica Responsa , addressed to Leo, arch¬ 
bishop of Calabria ; also published, with a Latin 
version, by Mai {ibid. p. 362), from a Palimpsest 
in the Vatican library. 

Many works of this great writer still remain in 
MS. 1. Commentarius in D. Pauli Epistolas, a 
mutilated copy of which is (or was, according to 
Cave) in the public library at Cambridge. It is 
largely cited by Oecumenius. 2. Catena in Psalmos , 
formerly in the Coislinian library, of which, accord¬ 
ing to Montfaucon ( Bihl. Coislin. pp. 58,59), Photius 
appears to have been the compiler. But the Com- 
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men tary on the Prophets, Prophelarum Liber , j 
ascribed to him by Cave, Fahricius, and others, 
appears to have no real existence ; the supposition 
of its existence was founded on the misapprehension 
of a passage in Possevino's ApparatusSacer. (Mai, 
Prolegom. ut sup. p. 1.) 3. Homiliue XI F., 

extant in MS. at Moscow, of the subjects of which 
a list is given in the A uctarium Novissimum (ad calc, 
vol. i.) of Combefis, in the De Scripioribus Ecc/e- 
siasticis of Oudin (col. 210, SicX and in the Biblio¬ 
theca Graeca (vol. xi. p. 30, &c.) of Fabricius. To 
these may be added two other homilies, De Ascen- 
sione , and In Festo Epiphaniac , and an Encomium 
Proto- Martyris Theclae (Fabric, ibid.). 4. Odae. 
Nine are or were extant in a MS. formerly belong¬ 
ing to the college of Clermont, at Paris ; and three 
in an ancient Barberini MS. at Rome. The latter 
are described by Mai ( Proleg . p. xliv.) as of mo¬ 
derate length, and written in pleasing verse. Some 
Epigrammata of Photius are said to be extant 
(Montfaucon, Bib/,. Coislin. p. 520) ; but the 5ri- 
XVP^y /» Methodium CPoL , said to be given in 
the Acta Sanctorum , Junii , vol. ii. p. 969, is not to 
be found there. 5. ’Ettitojut) twv srpaKriKcot/ twi/ 
eirra oiKov/ueriKtov (Tvv6bu>v, Epitome Actorum 
Conciliar urn septcm Generalium. This is described 
by Cave and Fabricius as a different work from the 
published piece [No. 4,above]. Some critics have 
doubted whether it is different from the similar 
work ascribed to Photius of Tyre [No. 3] : but as 
this prelate lived in the time of the third or 
fourth councils, he could not have epitomised the 
Acta of the fifth, sixth, and seventh. So that the 
Epitome cannot be by Photius of Tyre, whatever 
doubt there may be as to its being the work of 
our Photius. 6. The Syntagma Canonum has 
been already mentioned in sneaking of the Nomo- 
canon. 7. Ilepl rrjs rov aylov rirtv/xaros pva- 
rayurylas^ De Spiritus Sancti Discivlina Arcana , 
s. Ilepl rov dylov Kcd fcooiroiou ual TrpoarKvvijrov 
■nvcu/jiaTos, Liber de Spiriiu Sancto , addressed 
to a bishop Bedas, and different from the pub¬ 
lished work, No. 9. It is described by Mai, who 
has given some extracts ( Proleg . p. xlv.), as 
“ liber luculentus, varius, atque prolixus.” It is 
ascribed in one MS., but by an obvious error, to 
Metrophanes of Smyrna. 8. Td wapd rfjs itcK\r}- 
<rlas rdv Aarivwv car id par a /xepifcd* Adversus La- 
tinorum Ecclesiam Criminationes Particulars. 9. 
Contra Francos et Latinos (Mai, Proleg. p. xlviii.); 
a very short piece. Various other pieces are men¬ 
tioned by Cave, Lambecius, Fabricius, and Mai, as 
extant in MS.; but some of these are only frag¬ 
ments of the published writings (Mai, Proleg . p. 1) 
enumerated by mistake as separate works. The 
work In Categorias Aristotelis , now or formerly 
extant in Vienna and Paris, is apparently a part of 
the AmphUochia (Mai, Proleg . p. xxxvi.). The 
work8 De Episcopis et Metropolis* and the Anno¬ 
tate de Patriarchis sede sxa injusie pulsis , mentioned 
by Cave and Fabricius, appear to be either the In- 
terrogationes decern published by Fontani, or a part 
of that work. (See No. 11 of the published 
works.) The Symboltm Fidei mentioned by Lam- 
beciug, Cave, and Harlee (Fabric. Bihl. Graec. vol. 
xi. p. 30)* is part of one of the letters to Pope Nico¬ 
laus : and the Liber de Pulsions Iynalii ac Restitu¬ 
tions mentioned by Montfaucon (Bib/. BMxotheca- 
rum* p. 1*23), is also part of a letter of Pope Nicolaus; 
and the fragment De decent Oratoribus , mentioned 
by Vossius and others, and extant in MS. in the 
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King's Library at Palis, is probably from the 
Bifdiotkeca (Mai, Proleg. p. 1.). Some works have 
perished, as that against the heretic Leontius of 
Antioch, mentioned by Suidas (s. v. A eAvrios). 
Photius wrote also against the emperor Julian 
(Phot. Epist. 187, ed. Montac.), and in defence of 
the use of images. Some writings, or fragments of 
writings of his on this subject ( Adi'ersus Icono- 
machos etPaulicianos , and De Differentia inter sacra a 
Imagines atque Idola) are extant in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, but whether in distinct works, 
or under what title, does not appear to be known. 

In the Synadicun of Bishop Beveridge (vol. ii. ad 
fin. part i.) a short piece is given, of which the 
running title is Balsamonin /‘hntii Interrogalmnes 
quorumdam Monachorum ; but the insertion of the 
name of Photius is altogether incorrect; the work 
belongs to the time of the emperor Alexius I. Com- 
nenus. The Exegesis , or Commentary of Elias 
Cretensis [Elias, No. 5] on the Scala Paradisi of 
Joannes Climacus, is, in a MS. of the Coislinian 
library (Montfaucon, Bib/. Coislin. p. 141), impro¬ 
perly ascribed to Photius. 

Two learned Romanists, Joannes Andresius and 
Jacobus Morellius, have in recent times contemplated 
the publication of a complete edition of the works 
of Photius ; the latter proceeded so far as to draw 
up a Conspectus of his proposed edition (Mai, Proleg. 
p. xliv.). But unfortunately the design has never 
been completed ; and the works of the greatest 
genius of his age have yet to be sought in the 
various volumes and collections, older or more recent, 
in which they have appeared. (Cave, Hist. Litt. 
vol. ii. p. 47,&c. ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Fabric. 
Biblioth. Graec. vol. i. p. 701, vol. vi. p. 603, vol. 
vii. p. 803, vol. x. p. 670, to vol. xi. p. 37, vol. xii. 
pp. 185, 210, 216, 348 ; Oudin, Comment, de Scrip- 
torib. et Scriptis Eccles. vol. ii. col. 200, &c. ; Han- 
kius, De Rerum Byzantin. Scriptorib. pars i. c. 18 ; 
Dupin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque dcs Auteurs Eccles. 
IXme SiZcle , p. 346, 2me edit. 1698 ; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacres* vol. xix. p. 426, &c. ; Ittigius, De 
Bibliothecis Patrum , passim ; Gallandius, Biblioth. 
Patrum , prolegom. in vol xiii.; Fontani, De Photio 
Novae Romae Episcopo ejusque Scriptis Dissertatio , 
prefixed to vol. i. of the Novae Eruditorum Do 
liciae; Mai, Scriptor. Vet. Nova Colleclio , proleg. 
in vol. i. ; Assemani, Bib/iotheca Juris Orientalts , 
lib. i. c. 2,7, 8, 9 ; Vossius, De Hhtoricis Graecis , 
lib. ii. c. 25.) 

3. Of Tyrb. On the deposition of Irenaetis, 
bishop of Tyre, in a. d. 448, Photius was ap¬ 
pointed his successor. Evagrius (H. E. i. 10) 
makes the deposition of Irenaeus one of the acts 
of the notorious Council of Ephesus, held in A. D. 
449, and known as the 44 Concilium Latrocinale: ” 
but Tillemont more correctly considers that the 
council only confirmed the previous deposition. 
(Mimoires* vol. xv. p. 268.) Photius of Tyre was 
one of the judges appointed by the emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II., in conjunction with Eustathius, bishop 
of Berytus and Uranius, bishop of Himerae in 
Osrhoene, to hear the charges against Ibas, bishop 
of Edessa. Photius, Eustathius, and Uranius, met 
at Berytus, and Photius and Eustathius again met 
at Tyre, in the year 448 or 449, beard the chaiges, 
acquitted Ibas, and brought about a reconciliation 
between him and his accusers, who were presby¬ 
ters of his own church at Edessa. (Concil. vol. iv. 
col. 627, &c., ed. Labbe, vol. ii. coL 503, &c., ed. 
Ilardouin.) There is a considerable difficulty as 
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to the chronology of these meetings, which is dis¬ 
cussed by Tillemont in two of his careful notes. 
(Mhn. vol. xv. p. 897, &c.) Photius was present 
at the Council of Ephesus, known as the “ Concilium 
latrocinale,” where he joined in acquitting the 
archimandrite Eutyches, and restoring him to his 
ecclesiastical rank from which he had been de¬ 
posed. ( Concil . vol. iv. col. 260, ed. Labbe, vol. ii. 
col. 220, ed. Hardouin.) About the same time Pho¬ 
tius had a contest with Eustathius, bishop of Be- 
rytus, who had obtained an edict of the emperor 
Theodosius II., erecting Berytus into a metropolitan 
see, as to the extent of their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. Tillemont judges that the dignity accorded 
to the see of Berytus, was designed to be merely 
titular, and that the struggle was occasioned by the 
attempt of Eustathius to assume metropolitan ju¬ 
risdiction over some bishoprics previously under 
the jurisdiction of Tyre. In this attempt, being 
supported by the patriarchs, Anatolius of Constan¬ 
tinople, and Maximus of Antioch, he effected his 
purpose: and Photius, after a struggle, was con¬ 
strained, not so much by an excommunication 
which was speedily recalled, as by a threat of de¬ 
position, to submit. The jurisdiction of the dioceses 
abstracted was, however, restored to Photius by 
the Council of Chalcedon, a. d. 451. ( Concil. vol. iv. 
col. 539, ed. Labbe, vol. ii. col. 435, &c., ed. Ilar- 
douin.) Photius was among those who at the 
same council voted that Theodoret was orthodox, 
and should be restored to his see. ( Concil. col. 619, 
ed. Labbe, col. 495, ed. Hardouin.) He also took 
part in some of the other transactions of the as 
sembly. Nothing further is known of him. There 
is extant one piece of Photius, entitled Atfacis, 
Prices s. Supple# IAbellus % addressed to the em¬ 
perors Valentinian III. and Marcian, respecting 
the dispute with Eustathius of Berytus. It is 
given in the Actio Quarta of the Council of Chal¬ 
cedon. ( Concilia, vol. iv. col. 542, &c., ed. Labbe, 
vol. ii. col. 436, &c. ed. Hardouin.) 

A Synopsis de Conci/iis , extant in MS., is 
ascribed to Photius of Tyre: this cannot be, as 
some have supposed, the same work as the Epitome 
Actorum Co-nctlionun , also extant in MS., and as¬ 
cribed to the more celebrated Photius, patriarch 
of Constantinople. (Tillemont, Mhn. II. cc. ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 451, vol. i. p. 443 ; 
Fabric. Biblioth, Graec. vol. x. p. 678, vol. xii. p. 
358.) [J.C.M.] 

PIIOXIDAS (4>o|f5as), a leader of Greek mer¬ 
cenaries in the service of Ptolemy Philopator. He 
is called by Polybius, in one passage, an Achaean, 
in another a Melitaean, by which is probably 
meant a native of Melitaea, in Phthiotis (Sch weigh. 
ad Polyb. v. 63). Having had much experience 
in war under Demetrius II., and Antigonus Doson, 
he was one of the officers selected by Agathocles 
and Sosibius, the ministers of the Egyptian king, 
to levy and discipline an army with which to oppose 
the progress of Antiochus III. He appears to 
have ably discharged the duties entrusted to him, 
and when the army was at length able to take the 
field, held the command of a body of 8000 Greek 
mercenaries, with which he rendered important 
services at the great battle of RAphia (b.c. 217), 
and contributed essentially to the victory of the 
Egyptian monarch on that occasion. (Polvb. v. 
63 65,85). [E.H.B.] 

PHRAATACES, king-of Parthia. [Arsack« 
XVL ] 
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PIIR AATES, the name of four kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaces, V. VII. XII. XV.] 

PHRAATES. 1. A spn of Phraates IV., was 
made king of Parthia by Tiberius, in opposition to 
Artabanus III. (Arsaces XIX.), but was carried 
off by a disease soon after his arrival in Syria, in 
consequence of his discontinuing the Roman habit 
of living, to which he had been accustomed for so 
many years, and adopting that of the Parthians. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 31, 32; Dion Cass, lviii. 26.) 
[Arsaces XIX.] 

2. A noble Parthian in the reign of Artabanus 
III. (Arsaces XIX.) (Tac. Ann. vi. 42, 43.) 

PHRADMON (♦pdfytoH'), of Argos, a statuary, 
whom Pliny places, as the contemporary of Poly- 
cleitus, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, and Perelius, 
at 01 90, B.c. 420 (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19, accord¬ 
ing to the reading of the Bamberg MS. ; the com¬ 
mon text places all these artists at 01. 87). Ho 
was one of those distinguished artists who entered 
into the celebrated competition mentioned by 
Pliny (/. r.), each making an Amazon for the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus : the fifth place was 
assigned to the work of Phradmon, who seems to 
have been younger than either of the four who 
were preferred to him. Pausanias mentions his 
statue of the Olympic victor Amertas (vi. 8. § 1); 
an.d there is an epigram by Theodoridas, in the 
Greek Anthology, on a group of twelve bronze 
cows, made by Phradmon, and dedicated to Athena 
Itonia, that is, Athena, as worshipped at I ton in 
Thessaly (Anth. Pal. ix. 743 ; comp. Steph. Byz. 
s. v. ‘Trow). Phradmon is also mentioned by Colu¬ 
mella (R . Ii. x. 30). Respecting the true form of 
the name, which is sometimes corrupted into Phrag- 
mon and Phradmvn, and also respecting the read¬ 
ing of the passage in Pliny, see Sillig. ( Cat. Art. 
s. v.. and Far. Led. ad Pfin. vol. v. p. 75.) TPS.] 
PHRANZA or PHRANZES (4>pavrtf or 
^pavr^ijs), the last and one of the most important 
Byzantine historians, was born in a. d. 1401, 
and was appointed chamberlain to the emperor 
Manuel II. Palaeologus in 1^18, at the youthful 
age of sixteen years and six months, according to 
his own statement (i. 36). From this circum¬ 
stance, from his subsequently rapid promotion, and 
from the superior skill he evinced in his public life, 
we may conclude both that he was of high birth, 
and must be possessed of eminent talents. In 1423 
he accompanied Lucas Notaras and Melanchrenos 
Manuel on an embassy from the dowager empress 
Eudoxia to the Sultanin, wife of MUrad II. 
Manuel recommended him, when dying, to his son 
John VII. ; but Phranza attached himself espe¬ 
cially to the new emperor’s brother Constantine, 
afterwards the last emperor of Constantinople, and 
then prince of the Morea. In his service Phranza 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist, a warrior, 
and a loyal subject At the siege of Patras he 
saved his master from imminent death or captivity, 
and not being able to effect his purpose without 
sacrificing his own person, he nobly preferred the 
latter, and thus fell into the hands of the enemy. 
During forty days he suffered most cruel privations 
in a deep dungeon, and when he was at last ran¬ 
somed, he was so emaciated that Constantine shed 
tears at his sight (1429). Some time afterwards 
he was sent, together with Marcus Palaeologus, as 
ambassador to Sultan Murad II. ; and it is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the time, that at a banquet given 
by him and his colleague to some Turkish mini**- 
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tors he contrived to make the latter so drunk that 
he was able to rob them of some important papers, 
which, however, he conscientiously put back into 
their pockets after he had read their contents. 
Shortly afterwards he was taken prisoner by the 
Catalans, but ransomed himself with 5000 pieces of 
gold. In 1434 he was again ambassador at the 
court of the sultan. In the following year prince 
Constantine despatched him to take possession of 
Athens and Thebes, but he was anticipated by the 
Turks, who seized those cities for themselves. In 
1438 he married ; his daughter Damar, whose 
name will appear hereafter, was born in 1441 ; 
and in 1444 his wife was delivered of a son, whose 
ignoble and lamentable fate made afterwards such 
a deep impression upon the mind of the unhappy 
father. In the following years we find him en¬ 
trusted with important negotiations at the sultan's 
court, and he also held the governorship of Selym- 
bria, and afterwards Sparta. In 1446 he went as 
ambassador to the court of Trebizond, and after the 
accession of Constantine to the imperial throne, in 
1448, he was appointed Protovestiarius. At the 
capture of Constantinople, in 1453, Phranza 
escaped death, but became a slave, with bis wife 
and children, to the first equerry of the sultan. 
However, he found means of escaping with his wife, 
and fled to Sparta, leaving his daughter and son in 
the hands of the Turks. Damar died a few years 
afterwards, a slave in the sultan's harem, and his 
Ron was kept in the same place for still more 
abominable purposes. He preferred death to shame, 
and the enraged sultan pierced his heart with a 
dagger. From Sparta Phranza fled to Corfu, 
and thence went as ambassador of the despot 
Thomas, prince of Achaia, to Francesco Foscari, 
doge of Venice, by whom he was treated with 
great distinction. After his return to Corfu he 
entered the convent of St. Elias, and his wife also 
took the veil, both broken-hearted and resolved to 
devote the rest of their days to a holy life. In the 
monastery of Tarchaniotes, whither he subse¬ 
quently retired, Phranza wrote his Chronicon , for 
which his name is justly celebrated in the annals 
of Byzantine literature ; and since that work 
finishes with the year 1477, we must conclude 
that he died in that year or shortly afterwards. 

This Chronicon extends from 1259 till 1477, 
and is the most valuable authority for the 
history of the author's time, especially for the 
capture of Constantinople. Phranza has many 
of the defects of his time ; his style is born- 
Imstic, and he indulges in digressions respecting 
matters not connected with the main subject of 
his work ; hut the importance of the events which 
he describes makes us forget the former, and one 
cannot blame him for his digressions, because, 
though treating on strange matter, they are still 
interesting. In all contemporary events, he is a 
trustworthy, well-informed, and impartial author¬ 
ity ; and as the greater portion of his work treats 
on the history of his own time, the importance of 
his work becomes evident. The Chronicon is 
divided into four hooks. The first gives a short 
account of the first six emperors of the name of 
Palaeologus ; the second contains the reign of 
John Palaeologus, the son of Manuel; the third 
the capture of Constantinople, and the death of the 
last Constantine; and the fourth gives an account 
of the divisions of the imperial family, and the 
unal downfal of Greek power in Europe and 
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Asia. The first edition is a had Latin transla¬ 
tion of an extract of the work, divided into three 
books, by Jacob Pontanus (ad calcem Theophyl. 
Symocattae), Ingolstadt, 1604, 4to, and this 
bad edition Gibbon was compelled to peruse when 
he wrote the last volume of his “ Decline and 
Fall. ,> He complains bitterly of it. “ While,” 
say8 he (vol. xii. p. 88. ed. 1815, 8vo), “ so many 
MSS. of the Greek original are extant in the libra¬ 
ries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c.” (he might 
have added of Munich, which is the best), a it is a 
matter of shame and reproach that we should be 
reduced to the Latin version or abstract of J. 
Pontanus, so deficient in accuracy and elegance.” 
While Gibbon thus complained, professor Alter of 
Vienna was preparing his edition of the Greek 
text, which he published at Vienna, 1796, fol. 
This is the standard edition. Immanuel Bekker 
published another in 1838. 8vo, which is a revised 
reprint of Alter’* text, with a good Latin version 
by Edward Brockhof, and revised by the editor; 
this edition belongs to the Bonn Collection of the 
Byzantines. Hammer has written an excellent 
commentary to Phranza, which is dispersed in his 
numerous notes to the first and second volumes of 
his Geschichte dies Osmanischen Reiches, Phranza 
wrote also Eorpodtio Symltoli, a religious treatise 
printed in Alter’s edition of the “ Chronicon.” 
(Alter’s Prooemium to the Chronicon; Fabric. 
liibHoth. Graec. vol. viii. p. 74, vol. xii. p, 132; 
Hankins, Script. Byzant.) [W. P.] 

PHRAORTES (^padprrfs) was, according to 
Herodotus, the second king of Media, and the son 
of Deioces, whom he succeeded. He reigned 
twentv-two years (b.c. 656—634). He first con¬ 
quered the Persians, and then subdued the greater 
part of Asia, but was at length defeated and killed 
while laying siege to Ninus (Nineveh), the capital 
of the Assyrian empire. He was succeeded by 
liis son CyaxareB. (Herod, i. 73, 102.) This 
Phraortes is said to be the same as the Truteno of 
the Zendavesta, and to be called Feridun in the 
Shah-Nameh. (Hammer in Wien . Jahrb. vol. ix. 
p. 13, &c.) 

PHRASAORTES ( ^pacraSprns ), son of Rheo- 
mithres, a Persian, who was appointed by Alex¬ 
ander the Great satrap of the province of Persia 
Proper, b.c. 331. He died during the expedition 
of the king to India. (Arr. Anab. iii. 18, vi. 
29.) (E. H. B.] 

PHRA'SIUS (&pd<rios), a Cyprian soothsayer, 
who advised Busins to sacrifice the strangers that 
came to his dominions for the purpose of averting 
a scarcity; but Phrasius himself fell a victim te 
his own advice. (Apollod. ii. 5. § II; Arcadius, 
xl. 32.) [L. S.] 

PHRATAGU'NE ($pa.T ay ovyri), a wife of 
Dareius I., king of Persia, whose two children by 
this monarch fell at the battle of Thermopylae. 
(Herod, vii. 224.) [Abrocombs.] 
PHRATAPHERNE& {iparwpipms). 1. A 
Persian who held the government of Parthia and 
Hyrcania, under Dareius Codomannus, and joined 
that monarch with the contingents from the pro¬ 
vinces subject to his rule, shortly before the battle 
of Arbela, b.c. 331. He afterwards accompanied 
the king on his flight into Hyrcania, hut, after the 
death of Dareius, surrendered voluntarily to Alex¬ 
ander, by whom he was kindly received, and 
appears to hare been shortly after reinstated in his 
satrapy* At least he i* termed by Arrian satrap 
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of Parthia, during the advance of Alexander against 
Bessus, when he was detached by the king, toge¬ 
ther with Erigyius and Caranus to crush the revolt 
of Satibarzanes, in Asia. He rejoined the king at 
Zaria&pa, the following year. The next winter 
(b. c. 328—327), during the stay of Alexander at 
Nautaca, we find Phrataphernes again despatched 
to reduce the disobedient satrap of the Mardi and 
Tapuri, Autophradates, a service which he success¬ 
fully performed, and brought the rebel a captive to 
the king, by whom he was subsequently put to 
death. He rejoined Alexander in India, shortly 
after the defeat of Porus ; but seems to have 
returned to his satrapy, from whence we find him 
sending his son Pharasmanes with a large train of 
camels and beasts of burthen, laden with provisions 
for the supply of the army during the toilsome 
march through Gedrosia (Ait. Anal. iii. 8, 23, 28, 
iv. 7, 18, v. 20, vi. 27 ; Curt. vi. 4. § 23, viii. 3, 
§ 17, ix. 10. § 17). From this time we hear no 
more of him until after the death of Alexander. 
In the first division of the provinces consequent on 
that event, he retained his government (Diod. xviii. 
3) ; but it is probable that he died previously to 
the second partition at Triparadeisus (b. c. 321), 
as on that occasion we find the satrapy of Parthia 
bestowed on Philip, who had been previously go¬ 
vernor of Sogdiana. (Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. 
pp. 49, 151.) 

2. The king of the Chorasmian9 who is called 
Pharasmanes by Arrian [Pharasmanes, No. 1], 
bears in Curtius (viii. 1. § 8) the name of Phrata¬ 
phernes. [E. II. 13.] 

PHRIXUS (*M£os), a son of Athamas and 
Nephele or of Athamas and Themisto (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1144), and brother of Ilelle, 
and a grandson of Aeolus (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
1141). Ill consequence of the intrigues of his 
stepmother, Ino (others state that he offered him¬ 
self), he was to be sacrificed to Zeus ; but Nephele 
removed him and Helle, and the two then rode 
away on the ram with the golden fleece, the gift of 
Hermes, through the air. According to Hyginus 
(Fab. 3), Phrixus and Ilelle were thrown by 
Dionysus into a state of madness, and while wan¬ 
dering about in a forest, they were removed by 
Nephele. Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, 
Helle fell into the sea which was afterwards called 
after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus arrived in 
Colchis, in the kingdom of Aeetes, who gave him 
his daughter Chalciope in marriage (comp. Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rltod. ii. 1123, 1149). Phrixus sacri¬ 
ficed the ram which had carried him, to Zeus 
Phyxius or La^hystius (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 653 ; Paus. l. 24. § 2), and gave its skin to 
Aeetes, who fastened it to an oak tree in the 
grove of Ares. 

By Chalciope Phrixus became the father of 
Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cytisorus, and Presbon 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 14; Paus. 
ix. 34. § 5; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1123; 
Tzetz. ad Lye. 22; Diod. iv. 47). Phrixus 
died in old age in the kingdom of Aeetes, or, 
according to others, he was killed by Aeetes in 
consequence of an oracle (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1151 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 3), or he returned to Orchomenus, in 
the country of the Minyans. (Paus. ix. 34. § 5 ; 
comp. Athamas; Jason.) [L. S.J 

PHRONTIS (*p6vrts). \. A son of Phrixus 
and Chalciope. (Apollod. i. 9. § l ; Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 1157; Hygin. Fab. 14.) 
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2. A son of Onetor, was the helmsman of Me- 
nelaus. (Horn. Od. iii. 282 ; Paus. x. 25, § 2.) 

3. The wife of Panthous, of whom Homer 

speaks. (II. xvii 40.) [L. S.] 

PH RONTON ($p6vra)u\ the author of two 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 346 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 56, 
xiii. p. 938). Jacobs supposes him to be the rhe¬ 
torician of Emisa, mentioned by Suidas (s»t>.), who 
lived in Rome in the reign of Severus, and died at 
Athens at the age of sixty, and who was the uncle 
of the celebrated critic Longinus. He is constantly 
confounded with the distinguished Roman orator, 
M. Cornelius Fronto, the tutor of M. Antoninus. 
(See Ruhnken, Dissert . Philol. de Longino , § iii. p. 
6, Opusc. p. 491.) [P. S.] 

PHRY'GIA (4>piryla), a daughter of Cecrops, 
from whom the country of Phrygia was believed 
to have derived its name (Plin. II. N. v. 32). 
Phrygia is also used for Cybele, as the goddess 
who was worshipped above all others in Phrygia 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 139 ; Strab. x. p. 469), and as a 
surname of Athena (Minerva) on account of 
the Palladium which was brought from Phrygia. 
(Ov. Met. xiii. 337 ; compare Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 3.) [L. S.] 

PHRYG1LLUS, an artist, who appears to 
have been one of the most ancient, as well as one 
of the most celebrated medallists and engravers of 
precious stones. There is a very beautiful intaglio 
by him, representing Love seated and supporting 
himself on the ground, in the attitude of those 
figures of boys playing the game of astragals, which 
so often occurs in the works of ancient art. The 
form of the letters of the name $PVriAA02, the 
large size of the wings of the figure of Love, and 
the whole style of the gem, concur to show that 
the artist belonged to the earlier Greek school. 
There is also engraved upon this gem a bivalve shell, 
which also occurs on the coins of Syracuse ; whence 
it may be inferred that the artist was a Syracusan. 
This conjecture becomes a certainty through the 
fact, recently published by Raoul-Rochette, that 
there exist medals of Syracuse, on which the name 
of Phrygillus is inscribed. One medal of this type 
is in the possession of R. Rochette himself, who 
has given an engraving of it on the title-page of 
his Lettre cl M. Schorn , by the side of an engraving 
of the gem already mentioned. Another medal of 
this type is in the collection of the Due de Luynes. 
The same collection contains another very beautiful 
Syracusan medal, in bronze, bearing the inscription 
4>PT, which no one can now hesitate to recognise as 
the initial letters of the name Phrygillus. Raoul- 
Rochette accounts these three medals to be among 
the most precious remains of ancient numismatic 
art. 

The identification, in this instance, of a distin¬ 
guished medallist and gem-engraver, goes far to 
settle the question, which has been long discussed, 
whether those professions were pursued by the 
same or by different classes of artists among the 
Greeks. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schorn, pp. 79 
—83, 148, 2d edition.) [P. S.] 

PHRYLUS, a painter, whom Pliny places at 
01. 90, b. c, 420, with Aglaophon, Cephissodorus, 
and Evenor, the father of Parrhasius; of all of 
whom he says, that they were distinguished, but 
not deserving of any lengthened discussion (o nines 
jam Ulustres , non tamen in quibus haerere expomlio 
debeat , H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 36). [P. S.] 
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PHRYNE ($ptvy)i orte of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairae, was the daughter of Epicles, and 
a native of Thespiae in Boeotia, She was of very 
humble origin, and originally gained her livelihood 
by gathering capers; but her beauty procured for her 
afterwards so much wealth that she is said to have 
offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes, after they 
had been destroyed by Alexander, if she might be 
allowed to put up this inscription on the walls ;— 
“ Alexander destroyed them, but Phryne, the he- 
taira, rebuilt them.” She had among her admirers 
many of the roost celebrated men of the age of 
Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of her form 
gave rise to some of the greatest works of art. The 
orator Hyperides was one of her lovers, and he de¬ 
fended her when she was accused by Euthias on 
one occasion of some capital charge ; but when the 
eloquence of her advocate failed to move the judges, 
he bade her uncover her breast, and thus ensured 
her acquittal. The most celebrated picture of 
Apelles, his “Venus Anadyomene” [Apelles, 
p. 222, b.], is said to have been a representation of 
Phryne, who, at a public festival at Eleusis, entered 
the sea with dishevelled hair. The celebrated 
Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, who was one of her 
lovers, was taken from her [Praxiteles], and he 
expressed his love for her in an epigram which he 
inscribed on the base of a statue of Cupid, which 
he gave to her, and which she dedicated at Thes¬ 
piae. Such admiration did she excite, that her 
neighbours dedicated at Delphi a statue of her, 
made of gold, and resting on a base of Pentelican 
marble. According to Apollodorus (ap. Athen. xiii. 
p. 5J91, e.) there were two hetairae of the name of 
Phryne, one of whom was surnamed Clausilegos 
and the other Saperdium ; and according to Hero- 
dicus (Ibid.) there were also two, one the Thespian, 
and the other surnamed Sestus. The Thespian 
Phryne, however, is the only one of whom we have 
any account. (Athen. xiii. pp. 590, 591, 550, c. 
567, e, 583, b.c. 585, e. f.; Aelian, V. H. ix. 32 ; 
Alciphron, Ep. i. 31 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s, 19. 
§ 10 ; Propert. ii. 5 ; Jacobs, Att. Mus. vol. iii. 
pp. 18, &c. 36, &c.) 

PHRY'NICHUS (fywtxos), an Athenian 
general, the son of Stratonides (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Lys. 313). In b. c. 412 he was sent out with two 
others in command of a fleet of 40 ships to the 
coast of Asia Minor. The troops encamped in the 
territory of Miletus. A battle ensued in which 
the Athenians were victorious. A Peloponnesian 
fleet having arrived soon after, the colleagues of 
Phrynichus were for risking an engagement, from 
which Phrynichus (wisely, as Thucydides thinks) 
dissuaded them (Thuc. viii. 25, 27, &c.). In 
411, when proposals were made to the Athenians 
at Samos on the part of Alcibiades, who offered to 
secure for them Persian aid if an oligarchy were 
established instead of a democracy, Phrynichus 
again offered some sagacious advice, pointing out 
the dangers into which such a course would plunge 
them, and expressing his belief that Alcibiades 
was not at heart more friendly to an oligarchy 
than to a democracy, and his doubts as to his 
power of executing his promises. Peisander and 
the other members of the oligarchical faction, how¬ 
ever, slighted his advice, and sent a deputation to 
Athens. Phrynichus, fearing for his safety in case 
Alcibiades should be restored, sent a letter to 
Astyochus, informing him of the machinations of 
Alcibiades. Astyochus betrayed the communica- 
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tion to Tissaphemes and Alcibiades, and the latter 
complained to his friends in the Athenian arma¬ 
ment of the treason of Phrynichus, and demanded 
that he should be put to death. Thirlwall (vol. iv. 
p. 34) is at a loss to decide whether the conduct of 
Phrynichus upon this occasion was the result of a 
blind want of caution, or a bold and subtle artifice. 
He wrote again to Astyochus, offering to betray 
the Athenian armament into his hands, and before 
the letter of Alcibiades, to whom Astyochus again 
showed the letter of Phrynichus, who sent a 
fresh charge against Phrynichus, could reach the 
Athenians, Phrynichus warned the Athenians that 
the enemy were preparing to surprise their encamp¬ 
ment. By these means he made it appear that 
the charges of Alcibiades were groundless, and 
preferred against him out of personal enmity. 
Soon afterwards Peisander, wishing to get Phry¬ 
nichus out of the way, procured hiB recal. In the 
subsequent progress of the oligarchical intrigues, 
when the oligarchical faction found that the hopes 
held out to them by Alcibiades were groundless, 
and that they could get on better without him 
than with him, Phrynichus again joined them, and, 
in conjunction with Antiphon, Peisander, and 
Theramenes, took a prominent part in the revolu¬ 
tion which issued in the establishment of the oli¬ 
garchy of the Four Hundred. When, on the 
junction effected between Alcibiades and the 
Athenians at Samos, Theramenes and others 
counselled the oligarchs to make the best terms 
they could with their antagonists, Phrynichus was 
one of the foremost in opposing every thing of the 
kind, and with Antiphon and ten others was 
Bent to Sparta to negotiate a peace. On his return 
he was assassinated in the agora by a young 
Athenian, who was assisted by an Argive. The 
former escaped, but the latter was seized and put 
to the torture. It appeared that the assassination 
was the result of a conspiracy among those op¬ 
posed to the oligarchs, and the latter found it the 
most prudent plan not to pursue the investigation 
(Thuc. viii. 48, 50, &c., 54, 68, 90, 92). Ly- 
curgii8 ( adv . Leocr. p. 217, ed. Reiske) gives a 
different account of his assassination. [C. P. M.] 

PH RY'NICHUS (*pvPi X os\ literary. 1. The 
son of Polyphradmon (or, according to others, of Mi- 
nyras), an Athenian, was one of the poets to whom 
the invention of tragedy is ascribed: he is said to 
have been the disciple of Thespis (Suid. s.«.). He 
is also spoken of as before Aeschylus (Schol. in Aris- 
toph. Ran. 941). He is mentioned by the chrono- 
graphers as flourishing at Ol. 74, b.c. 483 (Cyril!. 
Julian, i. p. 13, b. ; Euseb. Chron . s. a. 1534 ; 
Clinton, F. H. 8. a.). He gained his first tragic 
victory in Ol. 67, B. a 511 (Suid. 1 . 1 >.), twenty- 
four years after Thespis (b.c. 535), twelve years 
after Choerilus (b. c. 523), and twelve years before 
Aeschylus (b.c. 499); and his last in Ol. 76, 
b. c. 476, on which occasion Themistocles was 
his ohoragus , and recorded the event by an in¬ 
scription (Plut. Themist. 5). Phrynichus must, 
therefore, have flourished at least 35 years. He 
probably went, like other poets of the age, to the 
court of Hiero, and there died ; for the statement 
of the anonymous writer on Comedy, in his account 
of Phrynichus, the comic poet (p. 29), that Phry¬ 
nichus, the son of Phradmon, died m Sicily, evi¬ 
dently refers properly to the tragic poet, on account 
of his father's name. 

In all the accounts of the rise and development 
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of tragedy, the chief place after Thespis is assigned 
to Phrynichus, The external and mechanical im¬ 
provements in the drama are indeed ascribed to 
each of the great tragedians who lived at the end 
of the sixth and beginning of. the fifth centuries 
B. c., namely, Choerilus, Phrynichus, Pratinas, and 
Aeschylus ; and there might well be doubts on 
such matters, as every formal improvement made 
by either of these poets must, of necessity, have 
been adopted by the others ; so that the tragedy 
which Phrynichus exhibited in b. c. 476, after 
the introduction of those improvements which are 
usually ascribed to Aeschvlus, must have been 
altogether a different kind of drama from that with 
which he gained his first prize in B. c. 511. Of 
such inventions, the one ascribed to Phrynichus is 
the introduction of masks representing female 
persons in the drama. But those improvements 
which are ascribed specially to Phrynichus affect 
the internal poetical character of the drama, and 
entitle him to be considered as the real inventor of 
tragedy, an honour which the ancients were in 
doubt whether to assign to him or to Thespis (Plato, 
Minos , p. 321). For the light, ludicrous, Baccha¬ 
nalian stories of the latter, he substituted regular 
and serious subjects, taken either from the heroic 
age, or the heroic deeds which illustrated the 
history of his own time. In these he aimed, not 
so much to amuse the audience as to move their 
passions ; and so powerful was the effect of his 
tragedy on the capture of Miletus, that the audience 
burst into tears, and fined the poet a thousand 
drachmae, because he had exhibited the sufferings 
of a kindred people, and even passed a law that no 
one should ever again make use of that drama 
(Herod, vi. 21). It has been supposed by some 
that the subjects chosen by Plirynichua, and his 
mode of treating them, may have been influenced 
by the recent publication, under the care of Peisis- 
tratus, of the collected poems of Homer ; which 
poems, in fact, Aristotle regards as the source of 
the first idea of tragedy. Aeschylus, the great 
successor of Phrynichus, used to acknowledge his 
obligations to Homer, by saying that his tragedies 
were only Tf/xaxn twv 'OpJjpou paydAtav 8«i7r*»wv. 
(Ath. viii. p. 348.) 

In the poetry of the drama, also, Phrynichus 
made very great improvements. To the light mi¬ 
metic chorus of Thespis he added the sublime 
music of the dithyrambic chorusses ; and the effect 
of this alteration must have been to expel from the 
chorus much of the former element, and to cause a 
better arrangement of the parts which were assigned 
respectively to the chorus and the actor. We have 
several allusions to the sublime grandeur, and the 
sweet harmony of his choral songs. Aristophanes 
more than once contrasts these ancient and beauti¬ 
ful melodies with the involved refinements of later 
poets (Av. 748, Vesp. 219, 269, Ran , 911, 1294, 
Thesm. 164 ; comp. Schol. ad loc. and ad Ran. 941); 
some writers ascribe to Phrynichus the ancient 
hymn to Pallas which Aristophanes refers to as a 
model of the old poetry (Nub. 964 ; comp. Lam- 
proclhs) ; and bis were among the paeans which 
it was customary to sing at the close of banquets 
and of sacrifices (Bode, Gesch. d. Helten. Dichtkunst, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 70). 

Phrynichus appears moreover to have paid 
particular attention to the dances of the chorus ; 
and there is an epigram ascribed to him, cele¬ 
brating his skill in the invention of figures (Plut. 
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Sympos. iii. 9). Suid&B also says that he composed 
pyrrhic dances (*.*.). 

In the drama of Phrynichus, however, the chorus 
still retained the principal place, and it was re¬ 
served for Aeschylus and Sophocles to bring the 
dialogue and action into their due position. Thus 
Aristophanes, while attacking Aeschylus for this 
very fault, intimates that it was a remnant of the 
drama of Phrynichus (Ran. 906, &c.) ; and one of 
the problems of Aristotle is, 44 Why were the poets 
of the age of Phrynichus more lyric than the later 
tragedians ? ” to which his answer is that the lyric 
parts were much more extensive than the narrative 
in their tragedies. ( Prob . xix. 31.) 

Of the several plays of Phrynichus we have very 
little information. Snidas, who (as in other in¬ 
stances) has two articles upon him, derived, no 
doubt, from different sources, gives the following 
titles :—TlXeupuviat (or Tl\€6pwi/ y Paus. x. 31. § 
2), Alyvtrnoi> ’AktcuW, ‘'AAKTjGTts, 'Amatos 1) 
Al€vfs, Alfcaioi tj II tpcrai ■fj "S.vvQwkoi, Aavaitics, 
’A vtipopRia, 'Hpiy6vr}, and ‘'AA&xm MtA rfaloou (or 
MtA^row aAwais). The last of these plays, which 
has already been referred to, must have been acted 
after b c. 494, the year in which Miletus was 
taken by the Persians. Suidas omits one of his 
most celebrated, and apparently one of his best 
plays, namely, the Phoenissae , which had for its 
subject the defeat of the Persian invaders, and to 
which Aeschylus is said by an ancient writer to 
have been greatly indebted in his Persae ( Argum . 
in Aesch. Pers.). The conjecture of Bentley seems 
very probable, that this was the play with which 
Phrynichus gained his last recorded victory, with 
Themistocles for his choragus. Phrynichus had a 
son, Polyphradmon, who was also a tragic poet. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 316; Bentley, An¬ 
swer to Boyle ; Welcker, Die Griech. Tray. pp. 18, 
127 ; Muller ; Bode ; Bernhardy.) 

2. A tragic actor, son of Chorocles, whom Suidas 
confounds with the great tragic poet, but who is 
distinguished from him by a scholiast on Aris¬ 
tophanes ( Av. 750), who mentions four Phrvnichi, 
the tragic poet, the tragic actor, the comic poet, and 
a general. This actor is no doubt the person 
whose dancing is ridiculed by Aristophanes, in pas¬ 
sages which Bentley erroneously referred to the 
tragic poet ( Vesp. 1481, 1515). He is also men¬ 
tioned by Andocides as Qpiivixos 6 dpxyvapwos 
(De Myst. p. 24) ; and an attack in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes (1092), on the tragic actors of the 
day is explained by the scholiast as referring to 
Phrvnichus. (See Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec . 
pp. 148, 149.) 

3. A comic poet of the Old Comedy (t<5v iirifav- 
rtpwv rijs dpxalas Kutpcphlas), was, according to 
the most probable statement, the son of Eunomides 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 14). He first exhibited, 
according to Suidas, in 01. 86, b. c. 435, where, 
however, we should perhaps read 01. 87, for the 
anonymous writer on Comedy (p. 29) places him, 
with Eupolis, at 01. 87- 3 ,jb. c. 429 (Clinton,/’.//, 
sub ann.). Nothing more is known of the life of 
Phrynichus, for the statement of the anonymous 
writer, that he died in Sicily,, refers, in all prol>a- 
bility, to the tragic poet (see above), and the story 
of a scholiast (ad Aristoph . Ran. 700) about his 
being elected a general, is an error which has been 
sufficiently exposed by Bentley and Meineke. 

Phrynichus was ranged by the grammarians 
among the most distinguished poets of the 014 
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Conrtdy (Anon, de Com. p. 28), and the elegance 
and vigour of his extant fragments sustain this 
judgment Aristophanes, indeed, attacks him, to¬ 
gether with other comic poets, for the use of low 
and obsolete buffoonery ( Ran. 14), but the scholiast 
on the passage asserts that there was nothing of 
the sort in his extant plays. He was also charged 
with corrupting both language and metre,and with 
plagiarism ; the last of these charges was brought 
against him by the comic poet Herniippus, in his 
<Popp6<popot (Schol. ad Aristopli. 1. c., and Av. 750). 
These accusations are probably to be regarded rather 
as indications of the height to which the rivalry of 
the comic poets was carried, than as the statement 
of actual truths. We find Eupolis also charged by 
Aristophanes with plagiarisms from Phrynichus 
(Nub. 553). On the subject of metre, we are in¬ 
formed that Phrynichus invented the Ionic a Mi - 
nore Cataledic verse, which was named after him 
(Marius Victor, p. 2542, Putsch ; Hephaest. p. 67, 
Gaisl.): about another metre, the Trinician , there 
is some doubt (see Meineke, pp. 150, 151). His 
language is generally terse and elegant, but he 
sometimes uses words of peculiar formation (Mei¬ 
neke, p. 151). The celebrated grammarian, Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, wrote commentaries on Phry- 
nichus, one of which, on the KpSvos, is quoted by 
Athcnaeus (ix. p. 371, f.). 

The number of his comedies is stated by the 
anonymous writer on comedy (p. 34) at ten ; and 
Suidas gives the same number of titles, namely, 
’E^idArr/s, K 6vvos, Kpo'^os, K wpcurTal, Sdrupoi, 
T paycpbdl 'AircAaidepot, Movirpoiros, Moucrai, 

MiWtjs, Tlpodarpiaiy the subjects of which are 
fully discussed by Meineke. The MouSrpojros was 
acted, with the Birds of Aristophanes and the Co- 
inustae of Aineipsias, in 01. 91.2, b . c. 414, and 
obtained the third prize ; and the Moujai was 
acted, with the Frogs of Aristophanes and the Cleo- 
phon of Plato, in 01. 93. 3, B. c. 405, and obtained 
the second prize. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. pp. 
433, 484 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 
146—160, ii. pp. 580—608 ; Bergk, Reliq. Com. 
Att. Ant. pp. 366, &c.) [P. S.] 

PHRYNIS. [Phrynnis.] 

PHRYNISCUS (Qpvvl(TKos)i an Achaean, who 
was engaged in the expedition of Cyrus the Y ounger. 
When the Cyreans had been deceived by the ad¬ 
venturer Coeratadas at Byzantium, b. c. 400, Phry- 
niscus was one of those who advised that they 
should enter the service of Seuthes, the Odrysian 
prince, who wanted their aid for the recovery of 
his dominions. We find Phryniscus afterwards, 
together with Timasion and Cleanor, joining cor¬ 
dially with Xenophon in his endeavour to obtain 
from Seuthes the pay that was due, and so baffling 
the attempt of Heracleides of Maroneia to divide 
the Greek generals (Xen. Anab. vii. 2. §§ 1,2, 5. 
§§ 4, 10). [Heracleides, No 16.] [E. E.] 

PHRYNNIS (tyuVm), or PHRYNIS (tyu- 
yts )f a celebrated dithyrambic poet, of the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, 
but flourished at Athens. HiB father’s name 
seems to have been Camon, or Carabon, but the 
true form is very doubtful Respecting his own 
name, also, there is a doubt, but the form Phrynnis 
is the genuine Aeolic form. He belonged to the 
Lesbian school of citharoedic music, having been 
instructed by Aristocleitus, a musician of the time 
of the Persian wars, who claimed a lineal descent 
from Terpander. Before receiving the instructions 
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of this musician, Phrynnis had been a flute-player, 
which may partly account for the liberties he took 
with the music of the cithara. His innovations, 
effeminacies, and frigidness are repeatedly attacked 
by the comic poets, especially Pherecrates (up. Plut. 
de Mus. p. 1146; Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, vol. 
ii. p. 326, &c.) and Aristophanes (Nub. 971, comp. 
Schol.). Among the innovations which he is said 
to have made, was the addition of two strings to 
the heptachord ; and Plutarch relates that, when 
he went to Sparta, the Ephors cut off two of his 
nine strings, only leaving him the choice, whether 
he would sacrifice the two lowest or the two highest. 
The whole story, however, is doubtful ; for it is 
not improbable that the number of strings had been 
increased at an earlier period. (For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of his musical innovations, see Schmidt, 
Dithyramb, pp. 89—95.) 

Phrynnis was the first who gained the victory in 
the musical contests established by Pericles, in 
connection with the Panathenaic festival (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Nub. 1. c.), probably in B. c. 445 (Muller, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Litt. vol. ii. p. 286). He was 
one of the instructors of Timotheus, who, however, 
defeated him on one occasion. (Midler, l.c .) [P. S.] 

PIIllYNON. [Alcaeus.] 

PHRYNON, a statuary, whom Pliny mentions 
as the disciple of Polycleitus, and who must, there¬ 
fore, have lived about b. c. 408. His country is 
not mentioned. (H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19 ; respect¬ 
ing the true reading see Thiersch, Epochcn , p. 
276.) [P.S.J 

PHRYNUS, artists. 1. A Greek statuary, 
whose name is only known by an inscription in 
ancient characters, on a small bronze figure found 
at Locri. (Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. vol. iv. pi. 
xlix. p. 66.) 

2. A maker of vases, whose name occurs on a 
vase of an ancient style, found at Vulci, and now 
in the collection of M. Durand. The inscription is 
as follows: 

4>PVNO$EPOIE$ENXAIPEMEN # 

(Raoul-Rochette, Letlre & M. Schom , p. 56, 2d 
ed.) [P.S.] 

PHTHIA ($6la). 3. A daughter of Amphion 
arid Niobe. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6.) 

2. The beloved of Apollo, by whom she became 
the mother of Dorus, Laodocus, and Polypoetes. 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 6 ; comp. Aktolus.) 

3. The name in some traditions given to the 

mistress of Amyntor. (Tzetz. ad Lye. 421 ; comp. 
Phoenix, No. 2.) [L. S.] 

PHTHIA (4>0fa). 1. A daughter of Menon of 

Pharsalus, the Thessalian hippareh [Menon, No. 
4], and wife of Aeacides, king of Epeirus, by whom 
she became the mother of the celebrated Pyrrhus, 
as well as of two daughters : Deidambia, the wife 
of Demetrius Poliorcetcs and Trows, of whom 
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nothing more is known (Plut. Pytrk 1). Her 
portrait is found on some of the coins of her son 
Pyrrhus. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 170.) 

2. A daughter of Alexander II., king of Epeirus, 
who was married to Demetrius II., king of Mace¬ 
donia. The match was arranged by her mother 
Olympias, who was desirous of thus securing the 
powerful assistance of the Macedonian king to 
support herself on the throne of Epeirus after the 
death of Alexander. (Justin, xxviii. 1.) [E.H.B.] 

PHTH1US (*6los). 1. A son of Poseidon by 

Larissa, from whom Phthia in Thessaly was said 
to have derived its name. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
3*20 ; Dionys. i. 17.) 

2. One of the sons of Lycaon. (Apollod. iii. 8. 

§ l.) [L. S.J 

PHURNES, JOANNES. [Joannes, No. 
101.] 

PHURNUTUS (4>ovpvouros), is no other than 
L. Annaeus Cornutus [Cornutus, p. 859], whose 
mythological treatise was first published under this 
name, by Aldus, Venice, 1505, with the alias , how¬ 
ever, of Cornutus. He is also called HohvbevKrjs 
Qovpvoiiros , and Gesner says that a treatise under 
this name, treating of the labours of Hercules, was 
extant in his time in one of the Venetian libraries 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 556). We trans¬ 
cribe the title of the last edition of this work, 
from Engelmann’s Bibliotheca: 44 Phurimtus (s. Cor¬ 
nutus) L. Annaeus, I)e Nature Deorum ex schedis 
J. Bapt. d’Ausse de Villoison recens. commenta- 
riisque instr. Frid. Cssannus. Adjecta est J. de 
Villoison de Theologia Physica Stoicorum com- 
mentat. Gottingae.” 1844. [W. M. G.J 

PHY A. [Pkisistratus, p. 170, a.] 

PHY LAC US (4>wAa/fos). 1. A son of Deion 
and Diomede, was married to Periclymene or 
Clymene, the daughter of Minyas, by whom he 
became the father of Iphiclus and Alcimede (Horn. 
11. ii. 705 ; Apollod. i. 9. §§ 4, 12). He was be¬ 
lieved to be the founder of the town of Phylace, in 
Thessaly (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 323). The patro¬ 
nymic Phylaccis is applied to his daughter Alci- 
raede (Apollon. Rhod. i. 47), and his descendants, 
Phylacus, Iphiclus, gjjd Protesilaus are called 
Phylacides. (Horn. II. ii. 705 ; Propert. i. 19 ; 
comp. Horn. Od. xv. 231.) 

2. A son of Iphiclus, and grandson of No. 1. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. 1. c.) 

3. A Delphian hero, to whom a sanctuary was 
dedicated at Delphi (Paus. x. 23. § 3, 8. § 4 ; 
Herod, viii. 39.) 

4. A Trojan, who was slain by Leitus. (Horn. 

II. xvi. 181.) [L. S.] 

PHYLARCHUS ( Qdhapxos ). 1. A native of 
Centuripa in Sicily, plundered by Verres. (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 12, 23.) 

2. Of Halus, taken by the pirates off the coast 
of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. v. 34, 46.) 

PHYLARCHUS (*6\apxos) , a Greek histo¬ 
rical writer, was a contemporary of Aratus. The 
name is sometimes written Philarchus , but there 
is no reason to adopt the supposition of Wytten- 
bach (ad Plut de Is. et Osir. p. 211), that there 
were two different writers, one named Phylarchus 
and the other Philarchus. His birthplace is 
doubtful. We learn from Suidas («. v.) that three 
different cities are mentioned as his native place, 
Athens, Nauciatis in Egypt, or Sicyon; but as 
Athenaeus calls him (ii. p. 58, c) an Athenian or 
Naucratian, we may leave the claims of Sicyon out 
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of the question. We may therefore concludeThat 
he was bom either at Athens or Naucratis ; and 
it is probable that the latter was his native town, 
and that he afterwards removed to Athens, where 
he spent the greater part of his life. Respecting 
the date of Phylarchus there is less uncertainty. We 
learn from Polybius (ii. 56) that Phylarchus was 
a contemporary of Aratus, and ^ave an account of 
the same events as the latter did in his history. 
Aratus died b. c. 213, and his work ended at b. c. 
220 ; we may therefore place Phylarchus at about 
B.c. 215. 

The credit of Phylarchus as an historian is 
vehemently attacked by Polybius (ii. 56, &c.), 
who charges him with falsifying history through 
his partiality to Cleoraenes, and his hatred against 
Aratus and the Achaeans. The accusation is 
probably not unfounded, but it might be retorted 
with equal justice upon Polybius, who has fallen 
into the opposite error of exaggerating the merits 
of Aratus and his party, and depreciating Cleo- 
mene8, whom he has certainly both misrepre¬ 
sented and misunderstood. (Comp. Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriflen , vol. i. p. 270, note.) The 
accusation of Polybius is repeated by Plutarch 
(Aral. 38), but it comes with rather a bad grace 
from the latter writer, since there can be little 
doubt, as Lucht has shown, that his lives of Agis 
and Cleomenes are taken almost entirely from 
Phylarchus, to whom he iB likewise indebted for 
the latter part of his life of Pyrrhus. The vivid 
and graphic style of Phylarchus, of which we shall 
say a few words below, was well suited to Plu¬ 
tarch’s purpose. It has likewise been remarked 
by Heeren (Comment. Societ. Gotiing. vol. xv. pp. 
185, &c.), that Trogus Pompeius took from Phy¬ 
larchus that portion of his work which treated of 
the same times as were contained in the history of 
Phylarchus. That Plutarch and Trogus borrowed 
almost the very words of Phylarchus, appears from 
a comparison of Justin, xxviii. 4, with Plutarch, 
Cleem. 29. 

The style of Phylarchus is also strongly cen¬ 
sured by Polybius ( l . c.), who blames him for 
writing history for the purpose of effect, and for 
seeking to harrow up the feelings of his readers by 
the narrative of deeds of violence and horror. 
This charge is to some extent supported by the 
fragments of his work which have come down to 
us; but whether he deserves all the reprehension 
which Polybius has bestowed upon him may well 
be questioned, since the unpoetical character of 
this great historian’s mind would not enable him 
to feel much sympathy with a writer like Phy¬ 
larchus, who seems to have possessed no small 
share of imagination and fancy. It would appear 
that the style of Phylarchus was too ambitious ; 
it was oratorical, and perhaps declamatory ; but at 
the same time it was lively and attractive, and 
brought the events of the history vividly before 
the reader’s mind. He was, however, very neg¬ 
ligent in the arrangement of his words, as Diony¬ 
sius has remarked. (Dionys. De Compos . Verb. 
c. 4.) 

The following six works are attributed to Phy¬ 
larchus by Suidas: — 

1. * loroptai , in 28 books, of which we have 
already spoken, and which were by far the most 
important of his writings. This work is thus 
described by Suidas: — 44 The expedition of Pyr¬ 
rhus the Epeirot against Peloponnesus in 28 
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books; and it comes down to Ptolemaeus who 
was called Euergetes, and to the end of Bere¬ 
nice, and as far as Cleomenes the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian, against whom Antigonus made war." When 
Suidas entitles it “the expedition of Pyrrhus, 
&c." he merely describes the first event in the 
work. The expedition of Pyrrhus into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus was in B. c. 272 ; the death of Cleo- 
luenes in b. c. 220 : the work therefore embraced 
a period of fifty-two years. From some of the 
fragments of the work which have been preserved 
(e. g. Athen. viii. p. 334, a, xii. p. 539, b), it has 
been conjectured by some modern writers that 
Phylarchus commenced at an earlier period, per¬ 
haps as early as the death of Alexander the Great; 
but since digressions on earlier events might easily 
have been introduced by Phylarchus, we are not 
warranted in rejecting the express testimony of 
Suidas. As far as wfe can judge from the frag¬ 
ments, the work gave the history not only of 
Greece and Macedonia, but likewise of Aegypt, 
Cyrene, and the other states of the time ; and in 
narrating the history of Greece, Phylarchus paid 
particular attention to that of Cleomenes and the 
Lacedaemonians. The fragments are given in 
the works of Lucht, Bruckner, and Muller cited 
below. 

2. Td Kara tov * Apt loxov koX tov Tlepya/xrjvdv 
E vfxht)' was probably a portion of the preceding 
work, since the war between Eumenes I. and An- 
tiochus Soter was hardly of sufficient importance 
to give rise to a separate history, and that between 
Eumenes II. and Antiochus the Great was subse¬ 
quent to the time of Phylarchus. 

3, 4. *EiriTOjUi) fxvdiKrj irepl rrjs tov Aids 4iri- 
<f>avelas, was one work, although cited by Suidas 
as two: the general title was ’E irnofxii ixvQik^^ and 
that of the first part Ilepl rrjs tov Aids iiri- 
(pavelas. 

5. Ufpl tdpruxdruVj on which subject Ephorus 
and Philochorus also wrote. 

6. UaptfjiSAartwp f$i6\la <K, which is corrupt, 
since the word irapifiGaeris is unknown. 

7. *'Aypa<f>a, not mentioned by Suidas, and only 
by the Scholiast on Aelius Aristeides (p. 103, ed. 
Frommel), was probably a work on the more 
abstruse points of mythology, of which no written 
account had ever been given. 

(Sevin, Recherches sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
Rhyl . in Mem. de V Academic dee Inscriptions , 
vol. viii. p. 118, &c. ; Lucht, Phylarcki Histori- 
arum Fragm, Lips. 1836 ; Bruckner, Idem. 
Vratisl. 1838 ; Car. and Theod. Muller, Fragm. 
Histor. Graec. pp. lxxvii. &c., 334, &c. ; Voss, de 
Hist. Graec . p. 150, ed. Westermann ; Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus , vol. i. p. 683 ; Clinton, 
F. H. vol. iii, p. 519.) ^ 

PHYLAS (*uAas). 1. A king of the Dryopes, 
was attacked and slain by Heracles, because he 
had violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his 
daughter Mideia, Heracles became the father of 
Antiochus. (Pans. i. 5. § 2, iv. 34. § 6, x. 10. 
§ 1 ; Diodjjv. »7.) 

2. A son of Antiochus, and grandson of Herar 
cles and Mideia, was married to Deiphile, by 
whom he had two sons, Hippotas and Thero. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 3, ix. 40. § 3; Apollod. ii. 8. 

3. A king of Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the 
father of Polymele and Astyoche, by the latter of 
whom Heracles was the father of Tlepoleraus. 
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(Apollod. ii. 7. § 6 ; Horn. II. xvi. 180 ; comp. 
Diod. iv. 36.) [L. S.] 

PHYLES $), of Halicarnassus, the Bon of 
Polygnotus, was a statuary, whose name has been 
recently discovered by means of the inscriptions on 
the bases which originally supported two of his 
works. One of these is at Astypaleia, and be¬ 
longed originally to a statue of bronze, which the 
people of that place erected in honour of their fel¬ 
low-citizen, Polyeuctus, the son of Melesippus ; the 
other was found at Delos, and was the base of a 
statue erected in honour of a citizen of Rhodes. 
(Bcickh, Corp. Tnscr. vol. ii. pp. 1039, 1098 ; R. 
Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 386.) [P. S.] 

PHYLEUS (4>uA€y$), a son of Augeias, was 
expelled by his father from Ephyra, because he 
gave his evidence in favour of Heracles. He then 
emigrated to Dulichium (Horn. If. ii. 629,xv. 530, 
xxiii. 637.) By Ctimene or Timandra Phyleus 
became the father of Meges, who is hence 
called Phyleides. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 305 ; 
Paus. v. 3, § 4 j Apollod. ii. 5. § 5 ; Strab. x. p. 
459.) [L. S.] 

PHYLIDAS, or more poperly PHI'LIDAS 
(4>vAl8as, 4»tAl5as), an Aetolian, was sent by Dori- 
machus, in the winter of B. c. 219, or rather perhaps 
early in the following year, to aid the Eleans 
against Philip V. of Macedon, in Tripbylia. The 
king, however, made himself master successively 
of Alipheira, Typaneae, Hypana, and Phigalea, and 
Philidas, quite unable to check his progress, threw 
himself into Lepreum. But the inhabitants were 
hostile to him, and, on Philip’s approach, he was 
obliged to evacuate the town. Philip pursued him 
with his light troops and captured all his baggage, 
but Philidas himself, with his forces, effected his 
escape to Samicum. Philip, however, began to 
invest the place, and the besieged army capitulated 
on condition of being allowed to march out with 
their arms. (Polyb. iv. 77—80.) [E. E.] 

PHY'LLIDAS (4>v\Ai'5as), a Theban, was se¬ 
cretary to the polemarchs who held office under 
Spartan protection, after the seizure of the Cadmeia 
by Phoebidas, in b. e. 382. He was, however, a 
secret enemy of the new government, and appears 
to have made interest for the office which he oc¬ 
cupied with the view of aiding the cause of 
freedom. Having been sent by his masters on 
some business to Athens, where the exiles had 
taken refuge, he arranged with them the particulars 
of their intended enterprise against the tyrant*, 
and afterwards most effectually aided its execution 
in B. c. 379. Thus, having especially ingratiated 
himself with Archias and Philippus, of whose 
pleasures he pretended to be the ready minister, he 
introduced, in the disguise of women, the conspira¬ 
tors who despatched them ; he gained admittance, 
according to Xenophon, for Pelopidas and his two 
companions to the house of Leontiapes ; and, 
before what had happened could be publicly known, 
he effected, with two others, his entrance into the 
prison, under pretence of an order from the pole- 
niarchs, and, having slain the jailor, released those 
who were confined there as enemies to the govern¬ 
ment. (Xen. Hell v. 4. §§ 2—8 ; Plut. Pelop. 
7, &c., de Gen. Soc. 4, 24, 26, 29, 32 ; Diod. xv. 
25.) [E.EJ 

PHYLLIS (*i/AAfr), a daughter of kin^Sithon, 
in Thrace, fell in love with Demophon on his return 
from Troy to Greece. Demophon promised her, 
by a certain day, to come back from Athens and 
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marry her, and as he was prevented from keeping 
his word, Phyllis hung herself, but was meta¬ 
morphosed into an almond-tree, just at the 
moment when at length Demophon came, and in 
vain embraced the tree (Lucian, De Saliat. 40 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 495 ; comp. Hygin. Fab. 59 ; Serv. 
ad Virg. Eclog. v. 10 ; Ov. Heroid. 2). In some 
of these passages we read the name of Acamas 
instead of Demophon. [L. S.] 

PHYLLIS, the nurse of Domitian, buried him 
after his assassination. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 18 ; 
Suet. Dom. 17.) 

PHYLLIS, musician. [Phillis.] 
PHYRO'MACHUS (i>vp6fxa X os\ an Athenian 
sculptor of the Cephissean demus, whose name 
occurs on an inscription discovered at Athens in 
1835, as the maker of the bas-reliefs on the frieze 
of the celebrated temple of Athena Polias, which 
was built in 01. 91, b. c. 416—412 (Scholl, Archrio- 
logische Mittheilungcn aus Griechenland , p. 125 ; 
It. Rochette, Lettre & M. Schom , p. 386, 2d ed.). 
There are also passages of the ancient writers, in 
which mention is made of one or more artists under 
the names of Phylomachus, Phyromachus, and Py- 
roinachus, three names which might evidently be 
easily confounded. It will be more convenient to 
examine these passages under the article Pyroma- 
chus, as that is the form in which most of them 
give the name, and as the above inscription is the 
only case in which we can be quite certain that 
Phyromachus is the right form. [P. S.} 

PHYSADEIA («f>u<rd5€ta), a daughter of Da- 
naus, from whom the well of Physadeia near 
Argos, was believed to have derived its name. 
(Callim. Hymn, in Pall. 47.) [L. S.j 

PHYSCON. [Ptolkmaeus.] 

PHYSSIAS (Qvaolas), an Klean citizen of dis¬ 
tinction who was taken prisoner bv the Achaeans 
under Lycus of Pharae, when the latter defeated 
the allied forces of the Eleans and Aotolians under 
Euripidas, b. c. 217. (Polyb. v. 94.) [E.11.B.] 
PHYTALUS (4*vTaAos), an Eleusinian hero, 
who is said to have kindly received Demeter on 
her wanderings, and was rewarded by the goddess 
with a fig-tree (Pans. i. 37. § 2). To him the 
noble Athenian family of the Phytalidae traced 
their origin. (Plut. Thes. 12, 22.) [L. S.] 

PHYTON (4>yrw*/), a citizen of Rhegium, who 
was chosen by his countrymen to be their general, 
when the city was besieged by the elder Dionysius, 
B. c. 388. He animated the Rhegians to the most 
vigorous defence, and displayed all the qualities 
and resources of an able general, as well as a brave 
warrior ; and it was in great measure owing to 
him that the siege was protracted for a space of 
more than eleven months. At length, however, the 
besieged were compelled by famine to surrender, 
and the heroic Phyton fell into the hands of the 
tyrant, who, after treating him with the most cruel 
indignities, put him to death, together with his son 
and all his other relations (Diod. xiv. 108, 111, 
112). Diodorus tells us that the virtues and un¬ 
happy fate of Phyton were a favourite subject of 
lamentation with the Greek poets, but none of these 
passages have come down to us. The only other 
author now extant who mentions the name of 
Phyton is Philostratus ( Vit. ApolL i. 35, vii. 2), 
who appears to have followed a version of his story 
wholly different from that of Diodorus. According 
to this, Phyton was an exile from Rhegium, who 
had taken refuge at the court of Dionysius, and 
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enjoyed high favour with the tyrant, hut on dis¬ 
covering his designs against Rhegium gave informa¬ 
tion of them to his countrymen, and was put to 
death by Dionysius in consequence. [E. H. B.] 

PHY'XIUS (4>if{<os), i. e., the god who protects 
fugitives, occurs as a surname of Zeus in Thessaly 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1147, iv. 699 ; Pans, 
ii. 21. § 3, iii. 17. § 8), and of Apollo, (Philostr. 
Her. x. 4.) [L. S.] 

PICTOR, the name of a family of the Fabia 
Gens, which was given to them from the eminence 
which their ancestor obtained as a painter. [See 
below. No. 1.] 

1. C. Fabius Pictor. painted the temple of Salus 
(aedcm Salutis pinxit ), which the dictator C. Junius 
Brutus Bubulu8 contracted for in his censorship, B.c. 
30 7, and dedicated in his dictatorship, b.c. 302. This 
painting, which must have been on the walls of the 
temple, was probably a representation of the battle 
which Bubulus had gained against the Samnites 
[Bubulus, No. 1]. This is the earliest Roman 
painting of which we have any record. It was 
preserved till the reign of Claudius, when the 
temple was destroyed by fire. Dionysius, in a 
passage to which Niebuhr calls attention, praises 
the great correctness of the drawing in this picture, 
the gracefulness of the colouring and the absence 
of all mannerism and affectation. (Plin. H.N. 
xxxv. 4. s. 7 ; Val. Max. viii. 14. § 6 ; Dionys, 
xvi. 6, in Mai's Exc.; Cic. Tusc. i. 2. § 4 ; comp. 
Liv. x. 1 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. p. 356.) 

2. C. Fabius Pictor, son of No. 1, was consul 
b. c. 269, with Q. Ogulnius Gallus. The events 
of his consulship are related under Gallus, p. 228. 

3. N. (i. e. Numerius) Fabius Pictor, also 
son of No. 1, was consul b.c. 266 with D. Ju¬ 
nius Pera, and triumphed twice in this year, like 
his colleague, the first time over the Sassinates, and 
the second time over the Sallentini and Messapii 
(Fasti). It appears to have been this Fabius Pictor, 
and not his brother, who was one of the three 
ambassadors sent by the senate to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, in b. c. 276 (Val. Max. iv. 3. § 9, with 
the Commentators). For an account of this em¬ 
bassy see Ogulnius. 

Cicero says that N. Fabius Pictor related the 
dream of Aeneas in his Greek Annals (Cic. Div. i. 
21). This is the only passage in which mention is 
made of this annalist. Vossius {de Hist. iMiin. i. 
p. 14) and Krause ( Vitae et Fragm. Hist. Roman. 
p. 83) suppose him to be a son of the consul of 
b . c. 266, but Orelli ( Onom . Tull. p. 246) and 
others consider him to be the same as the consul. 
One is almost tempted to suspect that there is a 
mistake in the praenomen, and that it ought to be 
Quintus. 

4. Q. Fabius Pictor, the son of No. 2, and 
the grandson of No. 1, was the most ancient writer 
of Roman history in prose, and is therefore usually 
placed at the head of the Roman annalists. Thus he 
is called by Livy scriptorum antiquissimus (i. 44) and 
longe antiquissimus audor (ii. 44). He served in 
the Gallic war, b. c. 225 (Eutrop. iii. 5 ; Oros. iv. 
13 ; comp. Plin, H. N. x. 24. s. 34), and also in 
the second Punic war ; and that he enjoyed consi¬ 
derable reputation among his contemporaries is 
evident from the circumstance of his being sent to 
Delphi, after the disastrous battle of Cannae in B.a 
2J6, to consult the oracle by what means the 
Romans could propitiate the gods (Liv. xxii. 57, 
xxiii. 11 2 Appian, Annib, 27). We learn from 
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Polybius (iii. 9. § 4) that he had a scat in the 
senate, and consequently he must have filled the 
office of quaestor ; but we possess no other parti¬ 
culars respecting his life. The year of his death 
is uncertain ; for the C. Fabius Pictor whose death 
Livy speaks of (xlv. 44) in b. c. 167, is a different 
person from the historian [see No. 5]. One might 
conjecture, from his not obtaining any of the higher 
dignities of the state, that he died soon after his 
return from Delphi; but, as Polybius (iii. 9) speaks 
of him as one of the historians of the second Punic 
war, he can hardly have died so soon ; and it is 
probable that his literary habits rendered him dis¬ 
inclined to engage in the active services required of 
the Roman magistrates at that time. 

Tho history of Fabius Pictor probably began 
with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came down 
to his own time. The earlier events were related 
with brevity ; but that portion of the history of 
which he was a contemporary, was given with 
much greater minuteness (Dionys. i. 6). We do 
not know the number of books into which the work 
was divided, nor how far it came down. It con¬ 
tained an account of the battle of the lake Trasi- 
mene (Liv. xxii. 7) ; and Polybius, as we have 
already remarked, speaks of him as one of the his¬ 
torians of the second Punic War. We have the 
express testimony of Dionysius (l. c.) that the work 
of Fabius was written in Greek ; but it has been 
supposed from Cicero ( de Orat, ii. 12, de I^eg. i. 2), 
Gellius (v. 4, x. 15), Quintilian (i. 6. § 12), and 
Nonius (s. v. Picumnus ), that it must have been 
written in Latin also. This, however, is very im¬ 
probable ; and as we know there were two Latin 
writers of the name of Fabius, namely, Ser. Fabius 
Pictor, and Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, it is 
more likely that the passages above quoted refer to 
one of these, and not to Quintus. [See below, 
No. 6.] 

The work of Q. Fabius Pictor was one of great 
value, and is frequently referred to by Livy, Poly¬ 
bius, and Dionysius. Polybius (i. 14, iii. 9), indeed, 
charges Fabius with great partiality towards the 
Romans ; and as he wrote for the Greeks, he was 
probably anxious to make his countrymen appear 
in the best light. The work seems to have con¬ 
tained a very accurate account of the constitutional 
changes at Rome ; Niebuhr attributes the excellence 
of Dion Cassius in this department of his history 
to his having closely followed the statements of 
Fabius (Hist, of Home, vol. ii. note 367). In his 
account of the early Roman legends Fabius is said 
to have adopted the views of Diodes of Pe pare thus 
[Diocles, literary, No. 5]. (Moller, De Q. Fabio 
Picture , Altorf, 1690; Whiste, De Fabio Pictore 
ceterisque Fabiis Historicis , Hafniae, 1832 ; Vossius, 
De Hist. Lot. p. 12 ; Krause, Vitae et Fragm. Hist 
Pom. p. 38, &c.; Niebuhr, Lectures on Roman His- 
toiy, vol. i. p 27, ed. Schmitz.) 

5. Q. Fabius Pictor, probably son of No. 4, 
was praetor b. c. 189. The lot gave him Sardinia 
as his province, but as he had been consecrated 
flamen Quirinalis in the preceding year, the pontifex 
maximus, P. Licinius, compelled him to remain in 
Rome. Fabius was so enraged at losing his pro¬ 
vince that he attempted to abdicate, but the senate 
compelled him to retain his office, and assigned to 
him the jurisdiction inter peregrinos . He died a c. 
167. (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50, 51, xlv. 44.) 

6. Ser. Fabius Pictor, probably a son of No. 
5, was a contemporary of A. Postumius Albinus, 
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who was consul b. c. 151, and is said by Cicero to 
have been well skilled in law, literature, and anti¬ 
quity (Brut. 21). He appears to be the same as 
the Fabius Pictor who wrote a work De Jure Pon- 
tificio , in several books, which is quoted by Nonius 
($, w. Picumnus and Polubruin). We also have 
quotations from this work in Gellius (i. 12, x. 15) 
and Macrobius (Sat iii. 2). This Ser. Fabius 
probably wrote Annals likewise in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, since Cicero (de Orat ii. 12) speaks of a 
Latin annalist, Pictor, whom he places after Cato, 
but before Piso ; which corresponds with the time 
at which Ser. Pictor lived, but could not be 
applicable to Q. Pictor, who lived in the time of the 
second Punic War. Now as we know that Q. 
Pictor wrote his history in Greek, it is probable, 
as has been already remarked under No. 4, that 
the passages referring to a Latin history of Fabius 
Pictor relate to this Ser. Pictor. (Krause, lbvi. 
p. 132, &c.) 

The annexed coin was struck by some member 
of this family, but it cannot be assigned with cer¬ 
tainty to any of the persons above mentioned. 
It bears on the obverse a head of Pallas, and on 
the reverse a figure of Rome, seated, with the 
legend of n. fabi n. pictor. On the shield we 
find qvirin., which probably indicates that the 
person who struck it was Flamen Quirinalis. 
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PICUMNUS and PILUMNUS, were re¬ 
garded as two brothers, and as the beneficent gods 
of matrimony in the rustic religion of the ancient 
Romans. A couch was prepared for them in the 
house in which there was a newly-born child. 
Pilumnus was believed to ward off all the suffer¬ 
ings from childhood from the infant with his 
pitum, with which he taught to pound the grain ; 
and Picumnus, who, under the name of Sterqui- 
linius, was believed to have discovered the use of 
manure for the fields, conferred upon the infant 
strength and prosperity, whence both were also 
looked upon as the gods of good deeds, and were 
identified with Castor and Pollux. (IServ. ad Aen. 
ix. 4, x. 76 ; August. De Civ. Dei . vi. 9, xviii. 15 ; 
Ov. Met xiv. 321, &c.; Virg. Aen. vii. 189). When 
Danae landed in Italy, Picumnus is said to have 
built with her the town of Ardea, and to have 
become by her the father of Daunus. [L. S.] 
PIC US (n?*or), a Latin prophetic divinity, is 
described as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as the 
husband of Canens, and the father of Faunus 
(Ov. Met . xiv. 320, 338, Fast iii. 291 ; Virg. 
Aen. vii. 48 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 76). In some tra¬ 
ditions he was called the first king of Italy (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 1232). He was a famous soothsayer and 
augur, and, as he made use in these things of a 
pious (a wood-pecker), he himself also was called 
Picus. He was represented in a rude and primitive 
manner as a wooden pillar with a wood-pecker on 
the top of it, but afterwards as a young man with 
a wood-pecker on his head (Dionys. i. 14 ; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 314 j Virg. Aen. vii. 187). The whoie 
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legend of Picus is founded on the notion that the 
wood-pecker is a prophetic bird, sacred to Mars. 
Pomona, it is said, was beloved by him, and when 
Circe's love for him was not requited, she changed 
him into a wood-pecker, who, however, retained 
the prophetic powers which he had formerly pos¬ 
sessed as a man. (Virg. Aen. vii. 190; Ov. Met. 
xiv. 346 ; Plut. Quaest. Rom . 21 ; Ov. Fast. iii. 
37.) [L. 8.1 

PIE'RIDES (ILepffos), and sometimes also in 
the singular, Pieris, a surname of the Muses, which 
they derived from Pieria, near Mount Olympus, 
where they were first worshipped among the 
Thracians (Hes. Theog. 53 ; Horat. Carm. iv. 3. 
18 ; Pind. Pyth. vi. 49). Some derived the name 
from an ancient king Pierus, who is said to have 
emigrated from Thrace into Boeotia, and esta¬ 
blished their worship at Thespiae. (Paus. ix. 29. 
§ 2; Eurip. Med. 831 ; Pind. 01 xi. 100 ; Ov. 
Trist. v. 3. 10 ,* Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 21.) [L.S.] 

PI'ERUS (Illtpos). 1. A son of Magnes of 
Thrace, father of Hyacinthus, by the Muse Clio. 
(Apollod. i. 3. § 3.) 

2. An autochthon, king of Eraathia (Mace¬ 
donia), begot by Euippe or Antiope nine daugh¬ 
ters, to whom ho gave the names of the nine 
Muses. They afterwards entered into a contest 
with the Muses, and being conquered, they were 
metamorphosed into birds called Colymbas, Iyngx, 
Cenchris, Cissa, Chloris, Acnlanthis, Nessa, Pipo, 
and Dracontis. (Anton. Lib. 9 ; Paus. ix. 29. 
§ 2 ; Ov. Met. v. 295, &c.) [L. S.] 

PI ETAS, a personification of faithful attach¬ 
ment, love, and veneration among the Romans, 
where at first she had a small sanctuary, but in 
b. c. 191 a larger one was built (Plin. H. N. vii. 
36 ; Val. Max. v. 4. § 7 ; Liv, xl. 34). She is 
seen represented on Roman coins, as a matron 
throwing incense upon an altar, and her attributes 
are a stork and children. Pietas was sometimes 
represented as a female figure offering her breast to 
an aged parent. (Val. Max. l.c.; Zumpt, in the 
Class. Mus. vol. iii. p. 452.) [L. S.] 

PIETAS, a surname of L. Antonius, consul 
b. c. 41. [Antonius, No. 14.] 

PIGRES (n»7pi?s), historical. 1. A Carian, 
the son of Seldomus, the commander of a detach¬ 
ment of ships in the armament of Xerxes. ( Herod. 
vii. 98.) 

2. A Paeonian, who, with his brother Mantyas 
and his sister, came to Sardes, where Dareius was 
at the time, hoping that by the favour of Dareius, 
he and his brother might be established as tyrants 
over the Paeonians. Dareius, however, was so 
pleased with the exhibition of industry and dex¬ 
terity which he saw in their sister, that he sent 
orders to Megabazus to transport the whole race 
into Asia. (Herod, v. 12, &c.) 

3. An interpreter in the service of Cyrus the 

Younger, mentioned on several occasions by Xe¬ 
nophon ( Anah . i. 2. § 17, &c.). [C. P. M.] 

PIGRES (Tltypys)* literary. A native of Ha¬ 
licarnassus, either the brother or the son of the 
celebrated Artemisia, queen of Caria. He is spoken 
of by Suidas (s. «. where, however, he makes the 
mistake of calling Artemisia the wife of Mausolus) 
as the author of the Margites, and the Batracho- 
myomachia. The latter poem is also attributed 
to him by Plutarch (de Herod, malign. 43. p. 873, 
f.), and was probably his work. One of his per¬ 
formances was a very singular one, namely, in- 
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sorting a pentameter line after each hexameter in 
the Iliad, thus: — 

M rjvtv fcilSe &ca *AxiArjos • 

Moutra yap ov Trdorjs ir eipar* %x €ts <ro<f>bjf. 

Bode (Gesch. der Ifellen. Dichtkunst , i. p. 279) 
believes that the Margites, though not composed 
by Pigres, suffered some alterations at his hands, 
and in that altered shape passed down to pos¬ 
terity. Some suppose that the iambic lines, which 
alternated with the hexameters in the Margites, 
were inserted by Pigres. He was the first poet, 
apparently, who introduced the iambic trimeter. 
(Fabric. Ribl. Graec. i. p. 519, &c.) [C. P. M.] 

PPLIA, the wife of T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero. We know nothing of her origin, 
and scarcely any thing of her relations. The M. 
Pilius, who is said to have sold an estate to C. Al- 
banius, about b. c. 45 (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 31), is 
supposed by some to have been her father, but this 
is quite uncertain. The Q. Pilius, who went to 
Caesar in Gaul in n. c. 54 {ad Att. iv. 17), was un¬ 
doubtedly her brother; and he must be the same as 
the Pilius who accused M. Servilius of repetundae 
in b. c. 51 (Cael. adFam. viii. 8). His full name 
was Q. Pilius Celer; for the Q. Celer, whose 
speech against M. Servilius Cicero asks Atticus 
to send him in b. c. 50 (Cic. ad Att. vi. 3. § 10), 
must have been the same person as the one already 
mentioned, as Drumann has observed, and not 
Q. Metellus Celer, as the commentators have 
stated, since the latter had died as early as b. c. 
59. With the exception, however of the M. Pi¬ 
lius and Q. Pilius, whom we have spoken of, no 
other person of this name occurs. 

Pilia was married to Atticus on the 12th of 
February, b. c. 56 (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 3. § 7), and 
in the summer of the following year, she bore her 
husband a daughter (ad Att. v. 19, vi. 1. § 22) 
who subsequently married Vipsanius Agrippa. 
This appears to have been the only child that she 
had. Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, frequently 
speaks of Pilia ; and from the terms in which he 
mentions her, it is evident that the marriage was 
a happy one, and that Atticus was sincerely at¬ 
tached to her. From her frequent indisposition, 
to which Cicero alludes, it appears that her health 
was not good. She is not mentioned by Cornelius 
Nepos in his life of Atticus. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, 
46, v. 11, vii. 5, xvi. 7; Drumann's Rom. vol v. 

pp. 87, 88.) 

PILITUS, OTACPLIUS. [Otacilius, p. 
64. b.] 

PPLIUS. [Pilia.] 

PILUMNUS [Picumnus.] 

PIMPLETS (Ih/uirApls), or Pimplea, a sur¬ 
name of the Muses, derived from Mount Piinplias 
in Pieria, which was sacred to them. Some place 
this mountain in Boeotia, and call Mount Helicon 
IliprAelas Komf). (Strab. x. p. 471 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 25 ; Lycoph. 275 ; Horat Carm . 
i. 26. 9 ; Anthol. Palat. v. 206.) [L. S.] 

PINA/RIA. 1. The daughter of Publius, a 
Vestal virgin in the reign of Tarqninins Priscus, 
was put to death for violating her vow of chastity. 
(Dionys. iii. 67.) 

2. The first wife of the celebrated tribune P.Clo- 
dius. That Clodius married a wife of this name 
has been shown under Natta, No. 2. 

PINA'RIA GENS, on« of the most ancient 
patrician gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a 
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time long previous to the foundation of the city. 
The legend related that when Hercules came into 
Italy he was hospitably received on the spot, where 
Rome waB afterwards built, by the Potitii and the 
Pinarii, two of the most distinguished families in 
the country. The hero, in return, taught them the 
way in which he was to be worshipped ; but as 
the Pinarii were not at hand when the sacrificial 
banquet was ready, and did not come till the 
entrails of the victim were eaten, Hercules, in 
anger, determined that the Pinarii should in all 
future time be excluded from partaking of the 
entrails of the victims, and that in all matters re¬ 
lating to his worship they should be inferior to 
the Potitii. These two families continued to be 
the hereditary priests of Hercules till the censor¬ 
ship of App. Claudius (b. c. 312), who purchased 
from the Potitii the knowledge of the sacred rites, 
and entrusted them to public slaves, as is related 
elsewhere. [Potitia Gens.] The Pinarii did not 
share in the guilt of communicating the sacred 
knowledge, and therefore did not receive the same 
punishment as the Potitii, but continued in ex¬ 
istence to the latest times. (Dionys. i. 40; Serv. 
ad Viry. Aen. viii. 268 ; Festus, p. 237, ed. Mul¬ 
ler ; Macrob. Saturn, iii. 6; Liv. i. 7; Hartung, 
Die Religion der Ronier, vol. ii. p. 30.) It has 
been remarked, with justice, that the worship of 
Hercules by the Potitii and Pinarii was a sacrum 
gcntilitium belonging to these gentes, and that in 
the time of App. Claudius these sacra privata were 
made sacra publica. (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , 
vol. i. p. 88 ; Gottling, Gesch. der Rom. Staatsverf. 
p. 178.) 

The Pinarii are mentioned in the kingly period 
[Pinaria, No. 1 ; Pinarius, No. 1 ], and were 
elevated to the consulship soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the republic. The first member of 
the gens, who obtained this dignity, was P. Pina¬ 
rius Maraerciniis Rufus in b. c. 489. At this early 
time, Mamercinus is the name of the only family 
that is mentioned: at a subsequent period, we find 
families of the name of Natta, Posca, Rusca, 
and Scarpus, but no members of them obtained 
the consulship. On coins, Natta and Scarpus are 
the only cognomens that ocour. The few Pinarii, 
who occur without a surname, are given below. 

PINA'RIUS. 1. Mentioned in the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus (Plut. Comp. Lyc. c. Num. 3.) 

2. L. Pinarius, the commander of the Roman 
garrison at Enna in the second Punic war, a c. 
214, suppressed with vigour an attempt at insur- 
rection which the inhabitants made. (Liv. xxiv. 
37—39.) 

3. T. Pinarius, is only known from his having 
been ridiculed by the orator C. Julius Caesar Strabo, 
who was curule aedile, B. c. 90. (Cic. de Or. ii. 66.). 

4. T. Pinarius, a friend of Cicero, who men¬ 
tions him three or four times (ad Ait. vi. 1. § 23, 
viii. 15, ad Fam. xii. 24). In one passage (ad 
Q* Fr. iii. 1. g 6), Cicero speaks of his brother, 
who was probably the same as the following per¬ 
son [No. 5]. 

3. L. Pinarius, the great-nephew of the dic¬ 
tator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Julia, 
Caesar's eldest sister. In the will of the dictator, 
Pinarius was named one of his heirs along with 
his two other greatr nephews, C. Octavius and L. 
Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three-fourths of the 
property, and the remaining fourth being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius. Pinarius after- 
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wards served in the army of the triumvirs in the 
war against Brutus and Cassius. (Suet Goes. 83 ; 
Appian, B. C. iii. 22, iv. 107.) 

6. Pinarius, a Roman eques, whom Augustus 
ordered to be put to death upon a certain occasion. 
(Suet. Aug. 27.) 

PI'NDARUS (nfr&ipos), the greatest lyric 
poet of Greece, according to the universal testimony 
of the ancients. Just as Homer was called simply 
6 ironj-nfa, Aristophanes 6 ku>hik6s, and Thucydides 
6 <ru 77 pa 0 eiis, in like manner Pindar was distin¬ 
guished above all other lyric poets by the title of 
6 \vptfc6s. Our information however respecting 
his life is very scanty and meagre, being almost 
entirely derived from some ancient biographies of 
uncertain value and authority. Of these we pos¬ 
sess five ; one prefixed by ThomaB Magister to 
his Scholia on the poet ; a second in Suidas ; a 
third usually called the metrical life, because it is 
written in thirty-five hexameter lines ; a fourth 
first published by Schneider in his edition of Ni- 
cander, and subsequently reprinted by Bockh along 
with the three other preceding lives in his edition 
of Pindar ; and a fifth by Eustathius, which was 
published for the first time by Tafel in his edition 
of the Opuscula of Eustathius, Frankfort, 1832. 

Pindar was a native of Boeotia, but the ancient 
biographies leave it uncertain whether he was born 
at Thebes or at Cynoscephalae, a village in the 
territory of Thebes. All the ancient biographies 
agree that his parents belonged to Cynoscephalae ; 
but they might easily have resided at Thebes, just 
as in Attica an Acharnian or a Salaminian might 
have lived at Athens or Eleusis. The name of 
Pindar’s parents is also differently stated. His 
father is variously called Daiphantus, Pagondas, 
or Scopelinus, his mother Cleidice, Cleodice or 
Mvrto ; but some of these persons, such as Scope¬ 
linus and Myrto, were probably only his teachers 
in music and poetry ; and it is most likely that 
the names of his real parents were Daiphantus and 
Cleidice, which are alone mentioned in the 4 ‘ Me¬ 
trical Life” of Pindar already referred to. The 
year of his birth is likewise a disputed point. He 
was born, as we know from his own testimony 
(Fragm. 102, ed. Dissen), during the celebration 
of the Pythian games. Clinton places his birth in 
01. 65. 3, a c. 518, Bockh in 01. 64. 3, a c. 522, 
but neither of these dates is certain, though the 
latter is perhaps the most probable. He probably 
died in his 80th year, though other accounts make 
him much younger at the time of his death. If 
he was born in a c. 522, his death would fall in 
a c. 442. He was in the prime of life at the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, and was nearly 
of the same age as the poet Aeschylus; but, as 
K. O. Muller has well remarked, the causes which 
determined Pindar’s poetical character are to be 
sought in a period previous to the Persian wnr, 
and in the Doric and Aeolic parts of Greece rather 
than in Athens ; and thus we may separate Pin¬ 
dar from his contemporary Aeschylus, by placing 
the former at the close of the early period, the 
latter at the head of the new period of literature. 
One of the ancient biographies mentions that Pin¬ 
dar married Megacleia, the daughter of Lysitheus 
and Callina ; another gives Timoxena as the name 
of his wife ; but he may have married each in 
succession. He had a son, Daiphantus, and two 
daughters, Eumetis and Protomacha. 

The family of Pindar ranked among the noblest 
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in Thebes. It was sprung from the ancient race 
of the Aegids, who claimed descent from the Cad- 
mids, who settled at Thebes and Sparta, whence 
part emigrated to Thera and Cyrene at the com¬ 
mand of Apollo. (Pind. Pyth v. 72, &c.) We 
also learn from the biography by Eustathius, that 
Pindar wrote the 8a<prn<popiKdv <f<rna for his son 
Daiphantus, when he was elected daphnephorus to 
conduct the festival of the daphnephoria { a fact 
which proves the dignity of the family, since only 
youths of the most distinguished families at Thebes 
were eligible to this office. (Pans. ix. 10. §4.) 
The family seems to have been celebrated for its 
skill in music ; though there is no authority for 
stating, as Biickh and Muller have done, that they 
were hereditary flute-players, and exercised their 
profession regularly at certain great religious fes¬ 
tivals. The ancient biographies relate that the 
father or uncle of Pindar was a flute-player, and 
we are told that Pindar at an early age received 
instruction in the art from the flute-player Scope- 
linus. But the youth soon gave indications of a 
genius for poetry, which induced his father to 
send him to Athens to receive more perfect in¬ 
struction in the art; for it must be recollected that 
lyric poetry among the Greeks was so intimately 
connected with music, dancing, and the whole 
training of the chorus that the lyric poet required 
no small amount of education to fit him for the 
exercise of his profession. .Later writers tell us 
that his future glory as a poet was miraculously 
foreshadowed by a swarm of bees which rested 
upon his lips while he was asleep, and that this 
miracle first led him to compose poetry. (Comp. 
Paus. ix. 23. § 2 ; Aelian, V, //. xii. 45.) At 
Athens Pindar became the pupil of Lasus of Her- 
mione, the founder of the Athenian school of dithy- 
rambic poetry, and who was at that time residing 
at Athens under the patronage of Hipparchus. 
Lasus was well skilled in the different kinds of 
music, and from him Pindar probably gained con¬ 
siderable knowledge in the theory of his art. 
Pindar also received instruction at Athens from 
Agathocles and Apollodorus, and one of them 
allowed him to instruct the cyclic choruses, though 
he was still a mere youth. He returned to Thebes 
before he had completed his twentieth year, and is 
said to have received instruction there from Myrtis 
and Corinna of Tanagra, two poetesses, who then 
enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. Corinna ap¬ 
pears to have exercised considerable influence upon 
the youthful poet, and he was not a little in¬ 
debted to her example and precepts. It is related 
by Plutarch (De Glor. A then, 14), that she re¬ 
commended Pindar to introduce mythical narra¬ 
tions into his poems, and that when in accordance 
with her advice he composed a hymn (part of 
which is still extant), in which he interwove al¬ 
most all the Theban mythology, she smiled and 
said, “ We ought to sow with the hand, and not 
with the whole sack ” (rjj Suu cnrslpeiv, dWot 
prj B\y rtp Si/Axf«<p). With both these poetesses 
Pindar contended for the prize in the musical con¬ 
tests at Thebes. Although Corinna found fault 
with Myrtis for entering into the contest with 
Pindar, saying, “ I blame the clear-toned Myrtis, 
that she, a woman bom, should enter the lists with 
Pindar,” 

Mep<f>ofxij 8c \iyovpav M oBprtl? ia&vya 
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still she herself is said to have contended with him 
five times, and on euph occasion to have gained the 
prize. Pausanias indeed does not speak (ix. 22. 
§ 3) of more than one victory, and mentions n 
picture which he saw at Tanagra, in which Co¬ 
rinna was represented binding her hair with a 
fillet in token of her victory, which he attributes 
as much to her beauty and to the circumstance that 
she wrote in the Aeolic dialect as to her poetical 
talents. 

Pindar commenced his professional career as a 
poet at an early age, and acquired so great a re¬ 
putation, that he was soon employed by different 
states and princes in all parts of the Hellenic world 
to compose for them choral songs for special occa¬ 
sions. He received money and presents for his 
works ; but he never degenerated into a common 
mercenary poet, and he continued to preserve to 
his latest days the respect of all parts of Greece. 
His earliest poem which has come down to us (the 
10th Pythian) lie composed at the age of twenty. 
It is an Epinican ode in honour of Hippocles, a 
Thessalian youth belongingto the powerful Aleuad 
family, who had gained the prize at the Pythian 
games. Supposing Pindar to have been born in 
b. c. 522, this ode was composed in n. c. 502. The 
next ode of Pindar in point of time is the 6th 
Pythian, which he wrote in his twenty-seventh 
year, b. c. 494, in honour of Xenocrates of Agri¬ 
gen turn, who had gained the prize at the chariot- 
race at the Pythian games, by means of his son 
Thrasybulus. It would be tedious to relate at 
length the different occasions on which he composed 
his other odes. It may suffice to mention that he 
composed poems for Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Alexander, son of Amvntas, king of Macedonia, 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigen turn, Arcesilaus, king of 
Cyrene, as well as for many other free states and 
private persons. He was courted especially by Alex¬ 
ander, king of Macedonia, and Hieron, tyrant of Sy¬ 
racuse ; and the praises which he bestowed upon the 
former are said to have been the chief reason which 
led his descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to 
spare the house of the poet, when he destroyed the 
rest of Thebes (Dion Chrysoat. Orat. de Itegno , ii. 
p. 25). About b. c. 473, Pindar visited the court 
of Hieron, in consequence of the pressing invitation 
of the monarch ; but it appears that he did not re¬ 
main more than four years at Syracuse, as he loved 
an independent life, and did not care to cultivate 
the courtly arts which rendered his contemporary, 
Simonides, a more welcome guest at the table of 
their patron. But the estimation in which Pindar 
wgs held by his contemporaries is still more strik¬ 
ingly shown by the honours conferred upon him by 
the free states of Greece. Althongh a Theban, he 
was always a great favourite with the Athenians, 
whom he frequently praised in his poems, and 
whose city he often visited. In one of his dithy¬ 
rambs ( Dithyr . fr. 4) he called it u the support 
(4pu(rfxa) of Greece, glorious Athens, the divine 
city.*’ The Athenians testified their gratitude by 
making him their public guest (irpotcvos), and 
giving to him ten thousand drachmas (Isocr. ir«pl 
difrtB. p. 304, ed. Dind.) ; and at a later period 
they erected a statue to his honour (Pans. i. 8. § 
4), but this was not done in his lifetime, as the 
pseudo-Aeschines states (Epist. 4). The inhabit¬ 
ants of Ceos employed Pindar to compose for them 
a trpoadhiov or processional song, although they had 
two celebrated poets of their own, Bacchylides and 
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Simonides. The Rhodians had his seventh Olym¬ 
pian ode written in letters of gold in the temple of 
the Lindian Athena. 

Pindar’s stated residence was at Thebes (ras 
ipareiv6v 08cop nlo/ucu, 01. vi. 85), though he fre¬ 
quently left home in order to witness the great 
public games, and to visit the states and distin¬ 
guished men who courted his friendship and em¬ 
ployed his services. In the public events of the 
time he appears to have taken no share. Polybius 
(iv. 31. § 5) quotes some lines of Pindar to prove 
that the poet recommended his countrymen to re¬ 
main quiet and abstain from uniting with the other 
Greeks in opposition to the Persians ; but there 
can be little doubt that Pindar in these lines exhorts 
his fellow-citizens to maintain peace and concord, 
and to abstain from the internal dissensions which 
threatened to ruin the city. It is true that he did 
not make the unavailing effort to win over his fel¬ 
low-citizens to the cause of Greek independence ; 
but his heart was with the free party, and after the 
conclusion of the war he openly expressed his ad¬ 
miration for the victors. Indeed the praises which 
he bestowed upon Athens, the ancient rival of 
Thebes, displeased his fellow-citizens, who are said 
even to have fined him in consequence. It is 
further stated that the Athenians paid the fine 
(Eustath. Fit. Find.; Pseudo-Aeschin. Ep. 4); 
but the tale does not deserve much credit. 

The poems of Pindar show that he was penetrated 
with a strong religious feeling. He had not im¬ 
bibed any of the scepticism which began to take 
root at Athens after the close of the Persian war. 
The old myths were for the most part realities to 
him, and he accepted them with implicit credence, 
except when they exhibited the gods in a point of 
view which was repugnant to his moral feelings. 
For, in consequence of the strong ethical sense 
which Pindar possessed, he was unwilling to believe 
the myths which represented the gods and heroes 
as guilty of immoral acts ; and he accordingly fre¬ 
quently rejects some tales and changes others, 
because they are inconsistent with his conceptions 
of the gods (comp. Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 
507, &c.). Pindar was a strict observer of the 
worship of the gods. He dedicated a shrine to 
the mother of the gods near his own house at 
Thebes (Paus. ix. 25. § 3 ; Philostr. Sen. Imag. ii. 
12 ; comp. Pind. Pyth. iii. 77). He also dedicated 
to Zeus Ammon, in Libya, a statue made by Ca- 
lamis (Paus. ix. 16. § 1), and likewise a statue in 
Thebes to Hermes of the Agora (Paus. ix. 17. § 1). 
He was in the habit of frequently visiting Delphi; 
and there seated on an iron chair, which was re¬ 
served for him, he used to siqg hymns in honour of 
Apollo. (Paus. x. 24. § 4.) 

The only poems of Pindar which have come 
down to us entire are his Epinicia , or triumphal 
odes. But these were only a small portion of his 
works. Besides his triumphal odes he wrote hymns 
to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes for processions 
(t r/>o<rd$ia), songs of maidens (irapOsvtia), mimic 
dancing songs (^opx^para), drinking-songs (<nco- 
A ‘“)» dirges (bp-fji'ot), and encomia (iytcwuia), or 
P^tegyrics on princes. Of these we have numerous 
fragments. Most of them are mentioned in the 
well-known lines of Horace ( Carm . iv. 2): 

“ Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis; 
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Seu deos (hymns and paeans) regesve (encomia) 
canit, deorum 

Sanguinera: — 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma caelestes (the Epinicia ):— 

Flebili sponsae juvenemve rap turn 

Plorat ” (the dirges ). 

In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, as 
we see from the numerous quotations made from 
them by the ancient writers, though they are gene¬ 
rally of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost exclusively 
from his Epinicia, which were all composed in com¬ 
memoration of some victory in the public games, with 
the exception of the eleventh Nemean, which was 
written for the installation of Aristagoras in the 
office of Prytanis at Tenedos. The Epinicia are 
divided into four books, celebrating respectively the 
victories gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games. In order to understand them 
properly we must bear in mind the nature of the 
occasion for which they were composed, and the 
object which the poet had in view. A victory 
gained in one of the four great national festivals 
conferred honour not only upon the conqueror and 
his family, but also upon the city to which he 
belonged. It was accordingly celebrated with 
great pomp and ceremony. Such a celebration 
began with a procession to a temple, where a sa¬ 
crifice was offered, and it ended with a banquet 
and the joyous revelry, called by the Greeks 
Kwpos. For this celebration a poem was expressly 
composed, which was sung by a chorus, trained 
for the purpose, either by the poet himself, or 
some one acting on his behalf. The poems were 
sung either during the procession to the temple or 
at the comus at the close of the banquet. Those 
of Pindar’s Epinician odes which consist of strophes 
without epodes were sung during the procession, 
but the majority of them appear to have been 
sung at the comus. For this reason they partake 
to some extent of the joyous nature of the occasion, 
and accordingly contain at times jocularities which 
are hardly in accordance with the modern notions 
of lyric poetry. In these odes Pindar rarely de¬ 
scribes the victory itself, as the scene was familiar 
to all the spectators, but he dwells upon the glory 
of the victor, and celebrates chiefly either his 
wealth (ti\€os) or his skill (dperri),—his wealthy 
he had gained the victory in the chariot-race, since 
it was only the wealthy that could contend for 
the prize in this contest; his skill, if he had been 
exposed to peril in the contest. He frequently 
celebrates also the piety and goodness of the victor; 
for with the deep religious feeling, which pre-emi¬ 
nently characterizes Pindar, he believed that the 
moral and religious character of the conqueror 
conciliated the favour of the gods, and gained for 
him their support and assistance in the contest. 
For the same reason he dwells at great length 
upon the mythical origin of the person whose vic¬ 
tory he extols, and connects his exploits with the 
similar exploits of the heroic ancestors of the race 
or nation to which he belongs. These mythical 
narratives occupy a very prominent feature in 
almost all of Pindar’s odes ; they are not intro¬ 
duced for the sake of ornament, but have a close 
and intimate connection with the whole object and 
purpose of each poem, as is clearly pointed out by 
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Pissen, in his admirable essay, ** De Ratione Poe- 
tica Carminum Pindaricorum, &c.” prefixed to 
his edition of Pindar, an essay which deserves, 
and will well repay the attentive perusal of the 
student. The metres of Pindar are too extensive 
and difficult a subject to admit of explanation in 
the present work. No two odes possess the same 
metrical structure. The Doric rhythm chiefly pre¬ 
vails, but he also makes frequent use of the Aeolian 
and Lydian as well. 

The Editio Piinceps of Pindar was printed at 
the Aldine press at Venice in 1513, 8 vo., without 
the Scholia, but the same volume contained likewise 
the poems of Callimachus, Dionysius, and Lyco- 
phron. The second edition was published at 
Rome byZacharias Calliergi, with the Scholia, in 
1515, 4to. These two editions, which were taken 
from different families of manuscripts, are still of con¬ 
siderable value for the formation of the text. The 
other editions of Pindar published in the course of 
the sixteenth century were little more than reprints 
of the two above-named, and therefore require no 
further notice here. The first edition, containing a 
new recension of the text, with explanatory notes, 
a Latin version, &c. was that published by Erasmus 
Schraidius, Vitembergae, 1616, 4to. Next ap¬ 
peared the edition of Joannes Benedictus, Salmurii, 
1620, 4to., and then the one published at Oxford, 
1697, fol. From this time Pindar appears to have 
been little studied, till Heyne published his cele¬ 
brated edition of the poet at Gottingen in 1773, 
4to. A second and much improved edition was 
published at Gottingen in 1798—1799, 3 vols. 
8 vo., containing a valuable treatise on the metres 
of Pindar by Godofred Hermann. Heyne's third 
edition was published after his death by G. H. 
Schafer, Leipzig, 1817, 3 vols. 8 vo. But the best 
edition of Pindar is that by A. Bockh, Leipzig, 
1811—1821, 2 vols. 4to., which contains a most 
valuable commentary and dissertations, and is in¬ 
dispensable to the student who wishes to obtain a 
thorough insight into the musical system of the 
Greeks, and the artistic construction of their lyric 
poetry. The commentary on the Nemean and 
Isthmian odes in this edition was written by 
DisBen. Dissen also published in the Bibliotheca 
Graeca a smaller edition of the poet, Gotha, 1830, 
2 vols. 8 vo., taken from the text of Bockh, with a 
most valuable explanatory commentary. This edi¬ 
tion is the most useful to the student from its size, 
though it does not supersede that of Bockh. A 
second edition of Dissen's is now in course of pub¬ 
lication under the care of Schneidewin : the 
first volume has already appeared, Gotha, 1843. 
There is also a valuable edition of Pindar by 
Fr. Thiersch, Leipzig, 1820, 2 vols. 8 vo., with a 
German translation, and an important introduction. 
The text of the poet is given with great accuracy 
by Th. Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci, Leipzig, 
1843. The translations of Pindar into English 
are not numerous. The most recent is by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, London, 1833, which is superior 
to the older translations by West and Moore. 

(The histories of Greek literature by Muller, 
Bernhardy, Bode, and Ulrici; J. G. Schneider, 
Versuch uber Pindar's Leben und Schriften , Stras- 
burg, 1774, 8 vo ; Mommsen, Pindaros. Zur Ges- 
chicJUe des Dichters % 8cc., Kiel, 1845,8vo ; Schneide- 
win's Life of Pindar , prefixed to the second 
edition of Dissen's Pindar.) 

PI'NDARUS, the freedman of C. Cassius Lon- 
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ginus,put an end to his master's life at the request 
of the latter after the loss of the battle of Philippi. 
(Dion Cass, xlvii. 46 ; Appian, B. C, iv. 113; Plut. 
Ant. 22, Brut. 43 ; Val. Max. vi. 8. § 4.) 

PINNA, CAECPLIUS, one of the Roman 
commanders in the Social or Marsic war, is said 
to have defeated the Marsi in several battles, in 
conjunction with L. Murena (Liv. Epit. 76). 
As this Caecilius Pinna is not mentioned else¬ 
where, it is conjectured that we ought to read 
Caecilius Pius, since we know that Caecilius 
Metellus Pius played a distinguished part in 
this war. 

PINNES, PINNEUS, or PINEUS, was the 
son of Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, 
Triteuta. At the death of Agron (n. c. 231), 
Pinnes, who was then a child, was left in the 
guardianship of his step-mother Teuta, whom 
Agron had married after divorcing Triteuta. When 
Teuta was defeated by the Romans, the care of 
Pinnes devolved upon Demetrius of Pharos, who 
had received from the Romans a great part of 
the dominions of Teuta, and had likewise married 
Triteuta, the mother of Pinnes. Demetrius was 
in his turn tempted to try his fortune against 
Rome, but was quickly crushed by the consul, L. 
Aemilius Paulus, b. c. 219, and was obliged to 
fly for refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. The 
Romans placed Pinnes upon the throne, but im¬ 
posed a tribute, which we read of their sending 
for in b. c. 216. (Dion Cass, xxxiv. 46, 151 ; 
Appian, Illyr. 7, 8 ; Flor. ii. 5 ; Liv. xxii. 33.) 
[Agron ; Demetrius of Pharos ; Teuta.] 
PINNES or PINNETES, one of the principal 
Pannonian chiefs in the reign of Augustus, was 
betrayed to the Romans by the Breucian Bato. 
(Dion Cass. lv. 34 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 114.) 

PI'NNIUS, the name of two unimportant 
persons, Q. Pinnius, a friend of Varro {R.R. 
iii. 1), and T. Pinnius, a friend of Cicero {ad 
Fain. xiii. 61). 

PI'NTHIA, M. LUTA'TIUS, a Roman 
eques, lived about a century before the downfal 
of the republic. (Cic. de Off. iii. 19). 

PINUS, CORNE'LIUS, a Roman painter, 
who, with Attius Priscus, decorated with paint¬ 
ings the walls of the temple of Honos and Virtus, 
when it was restored by Vespasian. He therefore 
lived about a. d. 70. (Plin. H.N. xxxv. 10. s. 
37.) [P. S.] 

PI'NYTUS (IlimJs), an epigrammatic poet, 
the author of an epitaph on Sappho, consisting of 
a single distich, in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 288 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec . vol. ii. 
p. 264.) Nothing more is known of him, unless he 
be the grammarian of Bithynium in Bithynia, who 
was the freedman of Nero's favourite, Epaphrodi- 
tus, and who taught grammar at Rome. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. B tdfoior ; Reimar. ad Dion . Cass . lxvii. 
14, p. 1113.) [P.S.] 

PPONIS (nfom), a descendant of Heracles, 
from whom the town of Pionia in Mysia was be¬ 
lieved to have derived it 9 name. (Strab.xiii. p. 610; 
Paus. ix. 18. § 3.) [L. S.] 

PIPA, the wife of Aeschrion of Syracuse, was 
the mistress of Verres in Sicily (Cic. Verr. iii. 
33, v. 31). 

PIPA, or PIPARA, daughter of Attalus, king 
of the Marcomanni, was passionately beloved by 
Gallienus. Trebellius Pofiio confounds her with 
Salonina, the lawful wife of that prince, and Gib- 
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boo seems to have fallen into the same mistake. 
(Trebell. Pol Gallien. duo, c. 3; Aureh Viet, de 
Cues, xxxiii., Epit. xxxiii.; Tillemont, Histoire des 
Empereurs , not. vi ; Zonar. xii. 5.) [W. R.] 

PIRITHOUS [Peieithous.] 

PISANDER. [Peisander.] 

PFSIAS or PEISIAS (rteofas), an Athenian 
sculptor, apparently of the Daedalian period, who 
made the wooden statue of Zeus Boulaeus, and 
the statue of Apollo, which stood in the senate 
house of the Five Hundred at Athens. (Paus. i. 3. 
§4.s.5.) [P.S.] 

PISISTRATUS. [Peisistratus.] 

PISO, the name of the most distinguished 
family of the plebeian Calpumia gens. This 
name, like many other Roman cognomens, is 
connected with agriculture, the noblest and most 
honourable pursuit of the ancient Romans: it 
comes from the verb pisere or pinsere , and refers 
to the pounding or grinding of com. Thus the 
author of the poem addressed to Piso, ascribed by 
Wemsdorf to Saleius Bassus [Bassus], says 
(16, 17): — 

“ Claraqne Pisonis tulerit cognomina prima, 
Huraida callosa cum pinseret hordea dextra,” 

(Comp. Plin. II. N. xviiu 3.) Many of the 
Pisones bore this cognomen alone, but others were 
distinguished by the surnames of Caesoninus and 
Frugi respectively. The family first rose from 
obscurity during the second Punic war, and from 
that time it became one of the most distinguished 
families in the Roman state. It preserved its 
celebrity under the empire, and during the first 
century of the Christian era was second to the im¬ 
perial family alone. The following stemma contains 
a list of all the Pisones mentioned in history, and 
will serve as an index to the following account. 
Of most of them it is impossible to ascertain the 
descent. 

1. Calpurnius Piso, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Cannae, b. c. 216, and is said to 
have been sent with two others to Rome to 
negotiate the release of the prisoners, which 
proposition the senate refused to entertain. He 
was praetor urbanus in b.c. 211 , and on the 
expiration of his year of office was sent as pro¬ 
praetor into Etruria B. c. 210. From thence he was 
commanded by the dictator, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
to take the command of the army at Capua; 
but next year (b. c. 209) the senate again en¬ 
trusted Etruria to him. (Liv. xxii. 61, xxv. 41, 
xxvi. 10, 15, 21, 28, xxvii. 6 , 7, 21.) Piso in 
his praetorship proposed to the senate, that the 
Ludi Apollinares, which had been exhibited for 
the first time in the preceding year (b.c. 212 ), 
should be repeated, and should be celebrated in 
future annually. The senate passed a decree to 
this effect, (Liv. xxvi. 23 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 13 * 
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STEMMA PISONUM. 
1. C. Calpurnius Piso, 
praetor, b,c. 211. 


2. C. Piso, 3. L. Piso, 

cos. b.c. 180. rc. 198. 

Pisones with the Agnomen Caesoninus. 

4. L. Piso Caesoninus, cos. b. c. 148. 

5. L. Piso Caesoninus, cos. B. c. 112. 

6 . L. Piso Caesoninus, mar. Calventia. 

7. L. Piso Caesoninus, cos. B. c. 58. 


8. L. Piso Caesoninus, Calpumia, 

cos. b.c. 15, m. the dictator 

m. Licinia. Caesar. [Cal- 

| purnia, No. 2.] 

Two sons to whom 
Horace addressed 
his De Arte Poetica. 

Pisones with the Agnomen Frugi. 

9. L. Piso Frugi, the annalist, cos. b. c. 133. 

10. L. Piso Frugi, pr. about b. c. 113. 

11. L. Piso Frugi, pr. b. c. 74. 

12. C. Piso Frugi, qu. b. c. 58, 

married Tullia, the daugh¬ 
ter of Cicero. 

Pisones without an Agnomen. 

13. Cn. Piso, cos. B. c. 139. 

14. Q. Piso, cos. b. c. 135. 

15. Piso, pr. about b. c. 135. 

16. Piso, about b. c. 104. 

17. C. Piso, cos. b. c. 67. 

18. M. Pupius Piso, cos. b. c. 61 

19. M. Piso, pr. B. c. 44. 

20. Cn. Piso, the conspirator, b. c. 66 . 

21. Cn. Piso, proqu. b. c. 67. 

22. Cn. Piso, cos. b. c. 23. 

23. Cn. Piso, cos. b. c. 7; 
married PJancina, died a. d. 20. 

_i 


24. L. Piso, cos. a. d. 17. 25. M. Piso. 

I 

26. L. Piso, cos. A. d. 57. 

27. L. Piso, cos. b. c. 1. 

28. L. Piso, accused and 

died, a. d. 24. 

29. L. Piso, pr. a. d. 25. 

30. C. Piso, the conspirator 

against Nero, a. d. 65. 

Calpurnius Galerianus, 
killed by Mucianus, a. d. 70. 

31. Piso Licinianus,adopted 

by Galba, A. D. 69. 

32. Piso, a. n. 175. 

33. Piso, one of the Thirty 

Tyrants, a. d. 260. 
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Festus, p. 326, ed. Muller, where he is erroneously 
called Marcus instead of Caius,) The establish¬ 
ment of these games by their ancestor was com¬ 
memorated on coins by the Pisones in later times. 
Of these coins, of which a vast number is extant, 
a specimen is annexed. The obverse represents 
the head of Apollo, the reverse a horseman riding 
at full speed, in allusion to the equestrian games, 
which formed part of the festival. Who the 

L. Pi so Frugi was that caused them to be struck, 
cannot be determined. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 158.) 

2. C. Calpurnius C. f. C. n. Piso, son of 
No. 1, was praetor b. c. 186, and received Further 
Spain as his province. He continued in his pro¬ 
vince as propraetor in b. c. 185, and on his return 
to Rome in 184 obtained a triumph for a victory 
he had gained over the Lusitani and Celtiberi. In 
b. c. 181 he was one of the three commissioners 
for founding the colony of Graviscae in Etruria, 
and in b. c. 180 he was consul with A. Postumius 
Albinus. Piso died during his consulship; he 
was no doubt carried off by the pestilence which 
was then raging at Rome, but the people suspected 
that he had been poisoned by his wife Quarta 
Hostilia, because her son by a former marriage, 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, succeeded Piso as consul suf- 
fectus. (Liv. xxxix. 6 , 8 , 21, 30, 31, 42, xl. 29, 
35, 37.) 

3. L. Calpurnius (Piso), probably a younger 
son of No. 1, was sent as ambassador to the 
Achaeans at Sicyon. (Liv. xxxii. 19.) 

4. L. Calpurnius C.f. C.n. Piso Caesoninus. 
His last name shows that he originally belonged 
to the Caesonia gens, and was adopted by one of 
the Pisones, probably by No. 3, as he is indicated 
in the Fasti as 0. f. 0. n. This Piso brought 
dishonour on his family by his want of ability and 
of energy in war. He was praetor in B. c. 154, and 
obtained the province of Further Spain, but was 
defeated by the Lusitani. He was consul in b. c. 
148 with Sp. Postumius Albinus, and was Bent to 
conduct the war against Carthage, which he carried 
on with such little activity that the people became 
greatly discontented with his conduct, and he was 
superseded in the following year by Scipio. (Ap- 
pian, Hisp. 56, Punic. 110—112.) 

5. L. Calpurnius L. f. C. n. Piso Caesoni¬ 
nus, son of No. 4, was consul b. c. 112 with 

M. Livius Drusus. In b. c. 107 he served as 
legatus to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who 
was sent into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and their 
allies, and he fell together with the consul in the 
battle, in which the Roman army was utterly de¬ 
feated by the Tigurini in the territory of the 
Allobroges. [Longinus, No. 5.] This Piso was 
the grandfather of Caesar's father-in-law, a circum¬ 
stance to which Caesar himself alludes in recording 
his own victory over the Tigurini at a later time. 
(Caes. B. G. i. 7, 12 ; Oros. v. 15.) 

6. L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, son of 
No. 5, never rose to any of the offices of state, and is 
only known from the account given of him by Cicero 
in his violent invective against his son [No. 7]. 
He had the charge of the manufactory of arms at 
Rome during the Marsic war. He married the 
daughter of Calventius, a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
who came from Placentia and settled at Rome ; 
and hence Cicero calls his son in contempt a semi- 
Placentian. (Cic. in Pis, 36, 23, 26, 27.) [Cal¬ 
ventius.] 

7. L.Calpurniu8 C. f. L. n. Piso Caesoninus, 
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the son of No. 6 , and fetheHn-law of the dictator 
Caesar. * Asconitis says (in Cic. Pis. p. 3, ed. 
Orelli) that this Piso belonged to the family of the 
Frugi; but this is a mistake, as Druraann has 
shown ( Gesch. /?oms, vol. ii. p. 62). Our prin¬ 
cipal information respecting Piso is derived from 
several of the orations of Cicero, who paints him 
in the blackest colours; but as Piso was both a 
political and a personal enemy of the orator, we 
must make great deductions from his description, 
which is evidently exaggerated. Still,after making 
every deduction, we know enough of his life to con¬ 
vince us that he was an unprincipled debauchee and 
a cruel and corrupt magistrate, a fair sample of his 
noble contemporaries, neither better nor worse than 
the majority of them. He is first mentioned in b. c. 
59, when he was brought to trial by P. Clodius 
for plundering a province, of which he had the 
administration after his praetorship, and he was 
only acquitted by throwing himself at the feet of 
the judges (Val. Max. viii. 1. § 6 ). In the same 
year Caesar married his daughter Calpumia. 
Through his influence Piso obtained the consulship 
for the following year b. c. 58, having for his col¬ 
league A. Gabinius, who was indebted for the 
honour to Pompey. The new consuls were the 
mere instruments of the triumvirs, and took caro 
that the senate sht>uid*do nothing in opposition to 
the wishes of their patrons. When the triumvirs 
had resolved to sacrifice Cicero, the consuls of 
course threw no obstacle in their way ; but Clo¬ 
dius, to make sure of their support, promised Piso 
the province of Macedonia, and Gabinius that of 
Syria, and brought a bill before the people to that 
effect, although the senate was the constitutional 
body to dispose of the provinces. The banishment 
of Cicero soon followed. Piso took an active part 
in the measures of Clodius, and joined him in 
celebrating their victory. Cicero accuses him of 
transferring to his own house the spoils of Cicero’s 
dwellings. The conduct of Piso in support of 
Clodius produced that extreme resentment in the 
mind of Cicero, which he displayed against Piso on 
many subsequent occasions. At the expiration of 
his consulship Piso went to his province of Mace¬ 
donia, where he remained during two years, b. c. 
57 and 56, plundering the province in the most 
shameless manner. In the latter of these years 
the senate resolved that a successor should be 
appointed, and accordingly, to his great mortifica¬ 
tion and rage, he had to resign the government in 
B. c. 55 to Q. Ancharius. In the debate in the 
senate, which led to his recal and likewise to that 
of Gabinius, Cicero had an opportunity of giving 
vent to the wrath which had long been raging 
within him, and accordingly in the speech which 
he delivered on the occasion, and which has come 
down to us (Be Provinciis Gmsularibus ), he poured 
forth a torrent of invective against Piso, accusing 
him of every possible crime in the government of 
his province. Piso on bis return, B, c. 55, com¬ 
plained in the senate of the attack of Cicero, and 
justified the administration of his province, where¬ 
upon Cicero reiterated his charges in a speech (In 
Ptsonem\ in which he pourtrays the whole public 
and private life of his enemy with the choicest 
words of virulence and abuse that the Latin lan¬ 
guage could supply. Cicero, however, did not 
venture to bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. 

In b. c. 50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, and undertook this office at the request of 
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Caesar. At the beginning of the following year, 
b. c. 49, Piso, who had not yet laid down his cen¬ 
sorship, offered to go to Caesar to act as mediator; 
but the aristocratical party would not hear of any ac¬ 
commodation, and hostilities accordingly commenced. 
Piso accompanied Pompey in his flight from the 
city ; and although he did not go with him across 
the sea, he still kept aloof from Caesar. Cicero ac¬ 
cordingly praises him, and actually writes to Atticus, 
“ I love Piso’* (Cic. ad Att. vii. 13, a., ad Fam. 
xiv. 14). Piso subsequently returned to Rome, 
and though he took no part in the civil war, was 
notwithstanding treated with respect by Caesar. 
On the murder of the latter, in B. c. 44, Piso 
exerted himself to obtain the preservation of the 
laws and institutions of his father-in-law, and was 
almost the only person that dared to oppose the 
arbitrary conduct of Antony. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, he appeared as one of the most zealous ad¬ 
herents of Antony ; and when the latter went to 
Cisalpine Gaul, at the end of the year, to prosecute 
the war against Decimus Brutus, Piso remained at 
Home, to defend his cause and promote his views. 
At the beginning of the following year, b. c. 43, he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to Antony at 
Mutina. After this time his name does not occur. 
(Orelli, Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 1*23, &c.; Caes. B. C. 
i. 3 ; l)ion Cass. xl. 63, xli.-16 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
14, 135, 143, iii. 50, 54, &c.) 

0. L. Calpurnius L. f. L. n. Piso Caesoni- 
n us, the son of No. 7, must have been born during 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey (b. c. 
49—48), as he was eighty at the time of his death 
in a. d. 3*2 (Tac. Ann . vi. 10). He was consul 
b. c. 15, with M. Livius Drusus Libo, and after¬ 
wards obtained the province of Pamphylia ; from 
thence he was recalled by Augustus in b. c. 11, in 
order to make war upon the Thracians, who had 
attacked the province of Macedonia. After a 
struggle which lasted for three yearB he subdued 
the various Thracian tribes, and obtained in con¬ 
sequence the triumphal insignia. The favour which 
Augustus had shown to Piso, he continued to re¬ 
ceive from his successor Tiberius, who made him 
praefectus urbi. He was one of the associates of 
Tiberius in his revels, but had nothing of the cruel 
and suspicious disposition of the emperor. Although 
he spent the greater part of the night at table, and 
did not rise till midday, he discharged the duties 
of his office with punctuality and diligence ; and 
while retaining the favour of the emperor, without 
condescending to servility, he at the same time 
earned the good-will of his fellow-citizens by the 
integrity and justice with which he governed the 
city. Velleius Paterculus, who wrote his history 
while Piso held the praefecture of the city, pro¬ 
nounces a glowing eulogy on his virtues and merits. 
He died, as we have already stated, in a. n. 3*2, 
and was honoured by a decree of the senate, with 
a public funeral. He was a pontiff at the time of 
his death. The year in which he was appointed 
praefectus urbi ha 9 occasioned considerable dispute. 
Tacitus says that he held the office for twenty 
years, but this is opposed to the statements of 
Seneca and Tiberius, who plase his appointment 
much later than Tacitus. It is impossible, however, 
to come to any definite conclusion on the subject 
(Dion Cass. liv. 21, 34, lviii. 19 ; Floras, iv. 12 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 98 ; Tac. Ann, y i. 10, 11; Senec. 
&P- 83 ; Suet. Tib, 42 ; Plin. H. N, xiv. 22. s. 
28). According to Porphyrion it was to this 
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Piso and his two sons that Horace addressed his 
epistle on the Art of Poetry, and there are no suffi¬ 
cient reasons for rejecting this statement, as has been 
done by some modem writers. Respecting these 
two sons we only know that the elder was called 
Lucius (Anon, ad Hor. Ar, Pott, 366), but 
neither of them can be identified for certain with 
any of the Pisones mentioned in history. 

9. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, consul B. c. 

133. His descent is quite uncertain, since neither 
the Fasti nor coins mention the name of his father. 
From his integrity and conscientiousness he received 
the surname of Frugi, which is perhaps nearly 
equivalent to our “ man of honour,’* but the exact 
force of which is explained at length by Cicero 
(Tuso. iii. 18). Piso wa 9 tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 149, in which year he proposed the first law 
for the punishment of extortion in the provinces 
(Lex Calpurnia de Bepelwidis , Cic. Brut. *27, Verr. 
iii. 84, iv. 25, de Off ii. 21). In b. c. 133 he was 
consul with P. Mucius Scaevola, and was sent into 
Italy against the slaves. He gained a victory over 
them, but did not subdue them, and was succeeded 
in the command by the consul P. Rupilius (Oros. 
v. 9 ; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 9). Piso was a staunch 
supporter of the aristocratical party ; and though 
he would not look over their crimes, as his law 
against extortion shows, still he was as little 
disposed to tolerate any invasion of their rights 
and privileges. He therefore offered a strong op¬ 
position to the measures of C. Gracchus, and is 
especially mentioned as a vehement opponent of the 
lex frumentaria of the latter (Cic. pro Font. 13, 
Tunc. iii. 20). He is called Censorius by several 
ancient writers ; and though the date of his censor¬ 
ship is uncertain, it may perhaps be referred to 
B.C. 120. Piso left behind him orations, which 
had disappeared in Cicero’s time, and Annals, 
which contained the history of Rome from the 
earliest period to the age in which Piso himself 
lived. This work, which, according to Cicero’s 
judgment ( Bi'ut. 27), was written in a meagre 
style, is frequently referred to by ancient writers. 
Piso was, in Niebuhr’s opinion, the first Roman 
writer who introduced the practice of giving a ra¬ 
tionalistic interpretation to the myths and legends 
in early Roman history. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, 
of Rome, vol. i. pp. 235, 237, vol. ii. p. 9 ; Lach- 
mann, De Fontibus T. Livii , p. 32 ; Krause, Vitae 
et Fragm. Hist. Roman, p. 139; Liebaldt, De L . 
Pisone Annalium Scnptore, Naumburg, 1836.) 

10. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, the son of 
No. 9, and a worthy inheritor of his surname, 
served with distinction under his father in Sicily, 
in b. c. 133, and died in Spain about b. c. Ill, 
whither he had gone as propraetor. (Cic. Verr. iv. 
25 ; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 10 ; Appian, Hisp. 99.) 

11. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, the son of 
No. 10, was, like hit father and grandfather, a man 
of honour and integrity. He was a colleague of 
Verrea in the praetorship, b. c. 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of the 
latter. (Cic. Verr. i. 46.) 

12. C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, a son of No. 
11, married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, in b. c. 
63, but was betrothed to her as early as B. c. 67 
(Cic. ad Att. i. 3). In Caesar’s consulship, B.C. 
59, Piso was accused by L. Vettius as one of the 
conspirators in the pretended plot against Pompey’s 
life. He was quaestor in the following year, B. c. 
58, when he used every exertion to obtain the 
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recal of his father-in-law from banishment, and for 
that reason would not go into the provinces of 
Pontus and Bithynia, which had been allotted 
him. He did not, however, live to 6 ee the return 
of Cicero, who arrived at Rome on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember, b. c. 57. He probably died in the sum¬ 
mer of the same year. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero in terms of gratitude on account of the 
zeal which he had manifested in his behalf during 
his banishment. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 24, in Vatin. 11, 
pro Sest. 24, 31, ad Q. Fr. i. 4, ad Fam. xiv. 1, 
2, post Red. in Sen. 15, post Red. ad Quir. 3.) 

13. Cn. Calpurnius Piso, of whom we know- 
nothing, except that he was consul b. c. 139, with 
M. Popillius Laena 9 . (Val. Max. i. 3 § 2.) 

14. Q. Calpurnius Piso, consul b.c. 135, with 
Ser. Fulvius Flaccus, was sent against Numantia. 
He did not, however, attack the city, but contented 
himself with making a plundering excursion into 
the territory of Pallantia. (Appian. Ilisp. 83; 
Oros. v. 6 ; Obsequ. 85.) 

15. Calpurnius Piso, of unknown descent, 
praetor about b. c. 135, was defeated by the slaves 
in Sicily. (Flor. iii. 19.) 

16. Calpurnius Piso, of whom we know 
nothing, except that he fought with success against 
the Thracians, about b. c. 104. (Flor. iii. 4. § 6 , 
iv.12. §17.) 

17. C. Calpurnius Piso, was consul B. c. 67, 
with M\ Acilius Glabrio. He belonged to the 
high aristocratical party, and, as consul, led the 
opposition to the proposed law of the tribune Ga- 
binius, by which Pompey was to be entrusted 
with extraordinary powers for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting the war against the pirates. Piso even 
went so far as to threaten Pompey’s life, telling 
him, “ that if he emulated Romulus, he would not 
escape the end of Romulus,” for which imprudent 
speech he was nearly tom to pieces by the people. 
The law, however, was carried, notwithstanding all 
the opposition of Piso and his party ; and when 
shortly afterwards the orders which Pompey had 
issued, were not carried into execution in Nar- 
bonese Gaul, in consequence, as it was supposed, 
of the intrigues of Piso, Gabinius proposed to de¬ 
prive the latter of his consulship, an extreme mea¬ 
sure which Pompey’s prudence would not allow to 
be brought forward. Piso had not an easy life in 
this consulship. In the same year the tribune, C. 
Cornelius, proposed several laws, which were di¬ 
rected against the shameless abuses of the aristo¬ 
cracy. [Cornelius, Vol. I. p. 857.] All these Piso 
resisted with the utmost vehemence, and none 
more strongly than a stringent enactment to put 
down bribery at elections. But as the senate 
could not with any decency refuse to lend their 
aid in suppressing this corrupt practice, they pre¬ 
tended that the law of Cornelius was so severe, 
that no accusers would come forward, and no 
judgeB would condemn a criminal; and they there¬ 
fore made the consuls bring forward a less stringent 
law (Lea Adlia Calpumia), imposing a fine on 
the offender, with exclusion from the senate and 
all public offices. It was with no desire to di¬ 
minish corruption at elections that Piso joined 
his colleague in proposing the law, for an accusa¬ 
tion had been brought against hifti m the preceding 
year of obtaining by bribery his own election to 
the consulship. 

In B. c. 66 and 65, Piso administered the 
vince of Narbonese Gaul as proconsul, and while 
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there suppressed an insurrection of the Allobroges. 
Like the other Roman nobles, he plundered his 
province, and was defended by Cicero in b. c. 63, 
when he was accused of robbing the Allobroges, 
and of executing unjustly a Transpadane Gaul. 
The latter charge waB brought against him at the 
instigation of Caesar; and Piso, in revenge, im¬ 
plored Cicero, but without success, to accuse Caesar 
as one of the conspirators of Catiline. Piso must 
have died before the breaking out of the civil war, 
but in what year is uncertain. Cicero ascribes 
(Brut. 68) to him considerable oratorical abilities. 
(Plut. Pomp. 25, 27 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 7, 
20—22 ; Ascon. in Cic. Cornel, pp. 68 , 75, ed. 
Orelli; Cic. ad Att. i. 1,13, pro Flacc . 39 ; Sail. 
Cat. 49.) 

He may be the same as the L. Piso, who was 
judex in the case of Q. Roscius, B. c. 67 (Cic. pro 
Rose. Com. 3, 6 ), and as the L. Piso, who defended 
Aebutus against Caecina in 75 (pro Caccin. 12). 

18. M. Pupius Piso, consul b.c. 61, belonged 
originally to the Calpumia gens, but was adopted by 
M. Pupius, when the latter was an old man (Cic. joro 
Doth. 13). He retained, however, his family-name 
Piso, just as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, 
was called Metellus Scipio. [Metellus, No. 22.] 
There was, however, no occasion for the .addition of 
Calpumianus to his name, as that of Piso showed 
sufficiently his original family. Piso had attained 
some importance as early as the first civil war. 
On the death of L. Cinna, in b. c. 84, he married 
his wife Annia, and in the following year, 83, was 
appointed quaestor to the consul L. Scipio; but he 
quickly deserted this party, and went over to 
Sulla, who compelled him to divorce his wife on 
account of her previous connection with Cinna 
(Cic. Verr. i. 14 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 41). He failed 
in obtaining the aedileship (Cic. pro Plane. 5, 21), 
and the year of his praetorship is uncertain. After 
his praetorship he received the province of Spain 
with the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome in 69, enjoyed the honour of a triumph, 
although it was asserted by some that he had no 
claim to this distinction. (Cic. pro Flacc. 3, in 
Pison. 26 ; Ascon. in Pison. p. 15.) Piso served 
in the Mithridatic war as a legatus of Pompey, 
who sent him to Rome in b. c. 62, to become a 
candidate for the consulship, as he was anxiouB to 
obtain the ratification of his acts in Asia, and 
therefore wished to have one of his friends at the 
head of the state. Piso was accordingly elected 
consul for the following year, b. c. 61, with M.'Va¬ 
lerius Messalla Niger. In his consulship he gave 
great offence to Cicero, by not asking him first in 
the senate for his opinion, and still further in¬ 
creased the anger of the orator by taking P. Clo* 
dius under his protection after his violation of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged 
himself on Piso, by preventing him from obtaining 
the province of Syria, which had been promised 
him. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 44 ; Cic. ad Att. i 12— 
18.) Piso must have died, in all probability, be¬ 
fore the breaking out of the second civil war, for 
in b. c. 47 Antony inhabited his house at Rome. 
(Cic. Phil, ii. 25.) Piso, in his younger days, had 
so high a reputation as an orator, that Cicero was 
taken to him by his father, in order to receive in¬ 
struction from him. He possessed some natural 
ability, but was chiefly indebted for his excellence 
to study, especially of Greek literature, in the 
knowledge of which he surpassed all previous 
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orators. He did not* however, prosecute oratory 
long, partly on account of ill-health, and partly 
because his irritable temper would not submit to 
the rude encounters of the forum. He belonged 
to the Peripatetic school in philosophy, in which he 
received instructions from Staseas. (Cic. Brut, 67, 
90, de Or. i. 22, de Nat . Deor . i. 7 ; Ascon. 1. o.) 

19. M. Piso, perhaps the son of No. 18, was 
praetor, b. c. 44, when he was praised by Cicero 
on account of his opposition to Antony. {Phil. 
iii. 10.) 

20. Cn. Calpurnius Piso, was a young noble 
who had dissipated his fortune by his extravagance 
and profligacy, and being a man of a most daring 
and unscrupulous character, attempted to improve 
his circumstances by a revolution in the state. He 
therefore formed with Catiline, in b. c. 66, a con¬ 
spiracy to murder the new consuls when they en¬ 
tered upon their office on the 1st of January in 
the following year. The history of this conspiracy, 
and the manner in which it failed, are related 
elsewhere. [Catilina, p. 629, b.] Although no 
doubt was entertained of the existence of the con¬ 
spiracy, still there were not sufficient proofs to 
convict the parties, and they were not therefore 
brought to trial. It had been arranged by the 
conspirators, that after the murder of the consuls, 
Piso was to be despatched, with an army, to seize 
the Spains; and the senate, in order to get rid of 
this dangerous agitator, now sent him into Nearer 
Spain as quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
propraetor. By his removal the senate hoped to 
weaken his faction at Rome, and they gave him 
an opportunity of acquiring, by the plunder of the 
province, the money of which he was so much in 
need. His exactions, however, in the province 
soon made him so hateful to the inhabitants, that 
he was murdered by them. Some persons, how¬ 
ever, supposed that he was murdered at the insti¬ 
gation of Pompey, who had possessed great influ¬ 
ence in the country ever since the conquest of 
Sertorius. Crassus had been in favour of sending 
Piso to Spain, that he might, by Piso’s means, 
persecute the friends of his great enemy and rival, 
Pompey ; and it was therefore thought that the 
latter had revenged himself, by making away with 
the new governor. (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27 ; Sail. 
Cat. 18, 19; Cic. pro Suit. 24, pro Mur. 38 ; 
Ascon. in Cornel, p. 66, in Tog. Cand. pp. 83, 94.) 

21. Cn. Calpurnius Piso, legatus and pro¬ 
quaestor of Pompey in the war against the pirates, 
commanded a division of the fleet at the Helles¬ 
pont, b. c. 67. He afterwards followed Pompey 
in the Mithridatic war, and was present at the 
surrender of Jerusalem in 63. (Appian, Mithr. 9.5, 
who erroneously calls him Publius; Joseph. Ant . 
xiv. 4. § 2.) The following coin commemorates 
the connection of Piso with the war against the 
pirates. The obverse contains the legend cn. piso . 
pro . q,, with the head of Numa (on which we 
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And the letters nvma), because the Calpurnia 
gens claimed descent from Calpus, the son of 
Numa [Calpurnia Gens] ; the reverse repre¬ 
sents the prow of a ship with the legend magn. 
(p)ro . cos., i. e. ( Pompeius ) Magnus proconsul. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 160.) 

22. Cn. Calfurniu8 Cn. p. Cn. n. Piso, 
consul b. c. 23, was, in all probability, the Bon of 
No. 21. He belonged to the high aristocratical 
party, and was naturally of a proud and imperious 
temper. He fought against Caesar in Africa, in 
b. c. 46, and after the death of the dictator, joined 
Brutus and Cassius. He was subsequently par¬ 
doned, and returned to Rome; but he disdained 
to ask Augustus for any of the honours of the 
state, and was, without solicitation, raised to the 
consulship in b. c. 23. (Tac. Ann. ii. 43, Bell . 
Afr. 18.) This Cn. Piso appears to be the same 
as the Cn. Piso spoken of by Valerius Maximus 
(vi. 2. § 4). 

23. Cn. Calpurnius Cn. f. Cn. n. Piso, son of 
No. 22, inherited all the pride and haughtiness of 
his father. He was consul b. c. 7, with Tiberius, 
the future emperor, and was Bent by Augustus as 
legate into Spain, where he made himself hated 
by his cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his ac¬ 
cession was chiefly jealous of Germanicus, his 
brother’s son, whom he had adopted, and who was 
idolized both by the soldiery and the people. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the eastern provinces were as¬ 
signed to Germanicus in a. d. 18, Tiberius chose 
Piso as a fit instrument to thwart the plans and 
check the power of Germanicus, and therefore con¬ 
ferred upon him the command of Syria. It was 
believed that the emperor had given him secret in¬ 
structions to that effect ; and his wife Plancina, 
who was as proud and haughty as her husband, 
was urged on by Livia, the mother of the emperor, 
to vie with and annoy Agrippina. Piso and Plancina 
fulfilled their mission most completely ; the former 
opposed all the wishes and measures of Germanicus, 
and the latter heaped every kind of insult upon 
Agrippina. Germanicus, on his return from Egypt, 
in a. d. 19, found that all his orders had been neg¬ 
lected or disobeyed. Hence arose vehement alter¬ 
cations between him and Piso ; and when the 
former fell ill in the autumn of this year, he be¬ 
lieved that he had been poisoned by Piso and 
Plancina. Before bis death he had ordered Piso 
to quit Syria, and had appointed Cn. Sentius as 
his successor. Piso now made an attempt to re¬ 
cover his province, but the Roman soldiers refused 
to obey him, and Sentius drove him out of the 
country. Relying on the protection of Tiberius 
Piso now went to Rome (a. d. 20); but he was 
received by the people with marks of the utmost 
dislike and horror. Whether Piso had poisoned 
Germanicus cannot now be determined; Tacitus 
candidly admits that there were no proofs of hie 
having done so ; but the popular belief in his guilt 
was so strong that Tiberius could not refuse an in¬ 
vestigation into the matter, which was conducted 
by the senate. As it proceeded the emperor 
seemed to have made up his mind to sacrifice hie 
tool to the general indignation ; but before the in¬ 
vestigation came to an end, Piso was found one 
morning in his room with his throat cut, and his 
sword lying by his side. It was generally sup¬ 
posed that, despairing of the emperor’s protection, 
be had put an end to hie own life ; but others be¬ 
lieved that Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
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secrets, and had accordingly caused him to be put 
to death. The powerful influence of Livia secured 
the acquittal of Plancina for the present [Plan¬ 
cina.] His two sons Cneius and Marcus, the 
latter of whom had been with him in Syria, were 
involved in the accusation of their father, but were 
pardoned by Tiberius, who mitigated the sentence 
which the senate pronounced after the death of 
Piso. (Tac. Ann. ii. 43, 55, 57, 69, 74, 75, 80, 

iii. 10—18 ; Senec. de Ira , i. 16 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 
18 ; Suet. Tib. 15, 52, Cal. 2.) 

24. L. Calpurnius Piso, probably the eldest 
son of No. 23. In the judgment which the senate 
pronounced upon the sons of Cn. Piso [see above, 
No. 23], it was decreed that the eldest Cneius 
should change his praenomen (Tac. Ann. iii. 17); 
and it would appear that he assumed the surname 
of Lucius, since Dion Cassius (lix. 20) speaks of a 
Lucius (not Cneius) Piso, the son of Cn. Piso and 
Plancina, who was governor of Africa in the reign 
of Caligula. This supposition is confirmed by the 
fact that Tacitus speaks of only two sons, Cneius 
and Marcus. We may therefore conclude that he 
is the same as the L. Piso, who was consul in a. d. 
27, with M. Licinius Crassus Frugi. (Tac. Ann. 

iv. 62.) 

25. M. Calpurnius Piso, the younger son of 
No. 23, accompanied his father into Syria, and was 
accused along with him in a. d. 20. [See above, 
No. 23.] 

26. L. Calpurnius Piso, the son of No. 24, 
was consul in a. d. 57 with the emperor Nero, and 
in A. d. 66 had the charge of the public finances 
entrusted to him, together with two other con- 
sulars. He was afterwards appointed proconsul of 
Africa, and was slain there in a. d. 70, because it 
was reported that he was forming a conspiracy 
against Vespasian, who had just obtained the 
empire. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 28, 31, xv. 18, Hist. iv. 
38, 48—50 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 7.) 

27. L. Calpurnius Piso, consul b. c. 1, with 
Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. (Dion Cass. Index, 
lib. Iv.) 

28. L. Calpurnius Piso, was characterised by 
the same haughtiness and independence as the rest 
.of his family under the empire. He is first men¬ 
tioned in a. d. 16, as complaining of the corruption 
of the law-courts, and threatening to leave the city 
and spend the rest of his life in some distant retreat in 
the country; and he was a person of so much import¬ 
ance that the emperor thought it advisable to en¬ 
deavour to soothe his anger and to induce his 
friends to prevail upon him to remain at Rome. 
In the same year he gave another instance of the 
little respect which he entertained for the imperial 
family. Urgulania, the favourite of the empress- 
mother, owed Piso a certain sum of money ; and 
when she refused to obey the summons to appear 
before the praetor, Piso followed her to the palace 
of Livia, and insisted upon being paid. Although 
Tiberius, at the commencement of his reign, had not 
thought it advisable to resent the conduct of Piso, 
yet he was not of a temper to forgive it, and only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to revenge him¬ 
self upon his haughty subject Accordingly, when 
he considered his power sufficiently established, 
Q. Granius appeared in a. d. 24, as the accuser of 
Piso, charging him with entertaining designs against 
the emperor's life ; but Piso died just before the 
trial qame on (Tac. Ann. ii. 34, iv. 21). He is 
probably the same as the L. Piso, who came for- 
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ward to defend Cn. Piso [No. 23] in a. d. 20, when 
so many shrunk from the unpopular office. (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 11.) 

29. L. Calpurnius Piso, praetor in Nearer 
Spain in a. d. 25, was murdered in the province 
while travelling. (Tac. Ann. iv. 45.) 

30. C. Calpurnius Piso, the leader of the 
well-known conspiracy against Nero in a. d. 65. 
He is first mentioned in a. d. 37, when Caligula 
was invited to his nuptial banquet on the day of 
his marriage with Livia Orestilla; but the emperor 
took a fancy to the bride, whom he married, and 
shortly afterwards banished the husband. He 
was recalled by Claudius, and raised to the con¬ 
sulship, but in what year is uncertain, as his name 
does not occur in the Fasti. When the crimes 
and follies of Nero had made him both hated and 
despised by his subjects, a formidable conspiracy 
was formed against the tyrant, and the conspirators 
destined Piso as his successor. Piso himself did 
not form the plot ; but as soon as he had joined it, 
his great popularity gained him many partizans. 
He possessed most of the qualities which the 
Romans prized, high birth, an eloquent address, 
liberality and affability ; and he also displayed a 
sufficient love of magnificence and luxury to suit 
the taste of the day, which would not have tolerated 
austerity of manner or character. The conspiracy 
was discovered by Milichus, a freedman of Flavius 
Scevinus, one of the conspirators. Piso thereupon 
opened his veins, and thuB died. (Schol. ad Juv. 
v. 109 ; Dion Cass. lix. 8 i Tac. Ann. xiv. 65, 
xv. 48—59 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 24, &c.; Suet. Ner. 
36.) There is extant a poem in 261 lines, con¬ 
taining a panegyric on a certain Calpurnius Piso, 
whom Wernsdorf supposes with considerable pro¬ 
bability to be the same as the leader of the con¬ 
spiracy against Nero. The poem is printed in 
the fourth volume of Wernsdorfs Poetae Latim 
Minores, where it is attributed to Saleius Bas- 
sus. [Bassus, p.473.] Piso left a son, whom 
Tacitus calls Calpurnius Galerianus, and who 
would appear from his surname to have been 
adopted by Piso. The ambition of the father 
caused the death of the son ; for Mucianus, the 
praefect of Vespasian, fearing lest Galerianus might 
follow in his father’s steps, put him to death, when 
he obtained possession of the city in A. d. 70. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 11.) 

31. L. Calpurnius Piso Licinianus, was 
the son of M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, who was 
consul with L. Piso in a. d. 27, and of Scribonia, 
a grand-daughter of Sex. Pompeius. His brothers 
were Cn. Pompeius Magnus, who was killed by 
Claudius, M. Licinius Crassus, slain by Nero, and 
Licinius Crassus Scribonianus, who was offered 
the empire by Antonius Primus, but refused to 
accept it. By which of the Pisones Licinianus 
was adopted, is uncertain. On the accession of 
the aged Galba to the throne on the death of Nero, 
he adopted as his son and successor Piso Licinia¬ 
nus ; but the latter only enjoyed the distinction 
four days, for Otho, who had hoped to receive this 
honour, induced the praetorians to rise against the 
emperor. Piso fled for refuge into the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out by the soldiers, and 
despatched at the threshold of the temple, a.d. 69. 
His head was cut off and carried to Otho, who 
feasted his eyes with the sight, but afterwards 
surrendered it for a large sum of money to Ve- 
rania, the wife of Piso, who buried it with his body. 
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Piso was thirty-one at the time of his death, and 
enjoyed a reputation for the strictest integrity, 
uprightness, and morality. (Tac. Hist. i. 14, 15, 
34, 43, 48 ; Dion Cass. lxiv. 5, 6 ; Suet. Galb. 
17 i Plut. Galb. 23,28 ; Plin. Ep. ii. 20.) 

3*2. Piso, consul with Julianus a. d. 175 in the 
reign of Commodus (Lamprid. Commod. 12). 

33. Piso, one of the Thirty Tyrants, who as¬ 
sumed the imperial purple after the capture of 
Valerian, a. d. 260. He traced his descent from 
the ancient family of the same name, and was a 
man of unblemished character. After the capture 
of Valerian, he was sent by Macrianus with orders 
for the death of Valens, proconsul of Achaia ; but 
upon learning that the latter in anticipation of the 
danger had assumed the purple, he withdrew into 
Thessaly, and was there himself saluted emperor 
by a small body of supporters, who bestowed on 
him the title of Thessalicus. His career was soon, 
however, brought to a close by Valens, who, in 
giving orders for his death, did not scruple to pay 
a tribute to his conspicuous merit. The proceed¬ 
ings in the senate, when intelligence arrived of 
the death of both Piso and Valens, as chronicled 
by Pollio, are scarce credible, although he pro¬ 
fesses to give the very words of the first speaker. 
(Trebell. Pollio, Trig. Tyr. 20.) 

The two following coins of the republican period 
cannot be referred with certainty to any of the 
Pisones that have been mentioned above. The 
former bears on the obverse the head of Terminus, 
and on the reverse a patera, with the legend m. 
piso m. (p.) frugi : the latter has on the obverse 
a bearded head with the legend piso caepio q., 
and on the reverse two men seated, with an ear of 
corn on each side of them, and the legend ad frv. 
emv. ex s. c., that is, Piso , Caepio , Quaestores ad 
frumentum emundum ex senatusconsulto. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. pp. 159, 160.) 
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COIN OP PISO AND CAEPIO, QUAESTORS. 

PISON (n»W), a statuary of Calaureia, in the 
territory of Troezen, was the pupil of Amphion. 
He made one of the statues in the great group 
which tho Athenians dedicated at Delphi in memory 
of the battle of Aegospotami, namely, the statue 
of the seer Abas, who predicted the victory to 
Lysander. He therefore flourished at the end of 
the fifth century b. c. (Paus. vi. 3. § 2, x. 9 
§2.) [P.S.] 

PI'STIUS (nhmos), i, e. the god of faith and 
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fidelity, occurs as a surname of Zeus, and, accord- 
ng to some, answers to the Latin Fidius or Medina 
Fidius. (Dionys. ii. 49 ; Eurip. Med. 170.) [L. S.J 
PISTON, a statuary, who added the figure of a 
woman to the biga made by Tisicrates. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 32.) Tisicrates flourished 
about b. c. 300, and Piston of course lived about 
the same time or later. He also made statues of 
Mars and Mercury, which, in Pliny's time, stood 
in the temple of Concord. (Plin. /. c.) [P. S.] 

PISTOR, that is, the baker, a surname of Jupiter 
at Rome, where its origin was thus related: when 
the Gauls were besieging Rome, the god suggested 
to the besieged the idea of throwing loaves of bread 
among the enemies, to make them believe that the 
Romans had plenty of provisions, and thus cause 
them to give up the siege. (Ov. Fast. vi. 350, 394; 
Lactant. i. 20.) This surname shows that there 
xisted a connection between Jupiter, Vesta, and 
the Penates, for an altar had been dedicated to 
Jupiter Pistor on the very day which was sacred 
to Vesta. [L. S.] 

PISTO'XENUS, a vase-maker, known by a 
single vase found atCeri,and now in the possession 
of M. Capranesi at Rome, bearing the inscription 
PI$T0+$EN02 EPOIE^EN. (R. Rochette, Let- 
ire & M. Schom , p. 56, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

PITANA'TIS (ntTtmiTis), a surname of Arte¬ 
mis, derived from the little town of Pitana in La¬ 
conia, where she had a temple. (Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. 172; PauB. iii. 16. §9; Eurip. Troad. 
1101.) [L.S.] 

PITANE (niropi?), a daughter of the river 
god Eurotas, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Evadne. From her the town of Pitana had its 
name. (Pind. Ol. vi. 46.) [L. S.] 

PITHOLA'US, or PEITHOLA'US, or PY- 
THOLA'US (IleiflifAaoy, IIu0<jAaoy), was one of 
the three brothers-in-law and murderers of Alex 
ander of Pherae. In b. c. 352 Peitholaus and his 
brother Lycophron were expelled from Pherae by 
Philip of Macedon [Lycophron, No. 5] ; but 
Peitholaus re-established himself in the tyranny, 
and was again driven out by Philip in b. c. 349 
(Diod. xvi. 52). He was honoured at one time 
with the Athenian franchise, but was afterwards 
deprived of it on the ground that it had been ob¬ 
tained by false pretences. (Dem. c. Neaer. p. 
1376.) For Peitholaus, see also Arist. Rhet. iii. 9. 
§ 8, 10. § 7 ; Plut. Amat. 23. [E. E.] 

PITHOLA'US, OTACI'LIUS. [Otacilius, 
p. 64, b.] 

PITHON (nf0wp). Great confusion exists in 
the MSS. editions of various authors between the 
different forms, TUlSoov, nand II v6<av, and it 
is frequently impossible to say which is the more 
correct form* (See Ellendt ad Arr. Anab. vi. 7. 
$4.) 

1. Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer in the 
service of Alexander the Great. It is not easy to 
distinguish the services rendered by him from those 
of his namesake, the son of Crateuas ; but it is re¬ 
markable that no mention occurs of either, until 
the campaigns in India, though they then appear 
as holding important commands, and playing a pro¬ 
minent part. It is apparently the son of Agenor 
who is mentioned as commanding one division of 
the irtfaraTpot, or foot-guards, in the campaign 
against the Malli, b. c. 327 (Arr. Anab . vi. 6. § 1, 
7, 8), and it was certainly to him that Alexander 
shortly after confided the government of part of the 
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Indian provinces, apparently those bordering on 
the satrapy of Philip. (Id. ib . 15.) Almost imme¬ 
diately after this we find him detached with a con¬ 
siderable army to reduce the Indian king Musica- 
nus, a service which he successfully performed, and 
brought the chief himself prisoner to Alexander. 
He again bore an important part in the descent of 
the Indus, during which he held the separate com¬ 
mand of a body of cavalry that inarched along the 
right bank of the river, and rejoined the main army 
at Pattala. (Arr. Anab. vi. 17, 20; Curt. ix. 8. 
§ 16.) 

From this time we hear no more of him during 
the life of Alexander: he doubtless remained in his 
satrapy, the government of which was confirmed to 
him both in the first partition of the provinces im¬ 
mediately on the king’s death, and in the subse¬ 
quent arrangements at Triparadeisus, b. c. 321. 
(Diod. xviii. 3, 39 : Dexippus ap. Phot. p. 64, b. ; 
Arrian, ibid. p. 71, b ; Curt. x. 10. § 4 ; Justin, xiii. 
4.) It is remarkable that we do not find him 
taking any part in the war between Eumenes and 
Antigonus, and it seems probable that he had at 
that period been dispossessed of his government by 
Euderaus, who had established his power over 
great part of the Indian satrapies. But it is clear 
that he was unfavourably disposed towards Eume¬ 
nes, and after the fall of that general, b. c. 316, 
Pithon was rewarded by Antigonus with the im¬ 
portant satrapy of Babylon. From thence how¬ 
ever he was recalled in B. c. 314, in order to form 
one of the council of experienced officers who were 
selected by Antigonus to assist and control his 
son Demetrius, to whom he had for the first time 
entrusted the command of an army. T wo years 
later we again find him filling a similar situation 
aud united with the youthful Demetrius in the 
command of the army in Syria. But he in vain 
opposed the impetuosity of the young prince, who 
gave battle to Ptolemy at Gaza, notwithstanding 
ail the remonstrances of Pithon and the other old 
generals. A complete defeat was the consequence, 
and Pithon himself fell on the field of battle, b. c. 
312. (Diod. xix. 56, 69, 82, 85.) 

2. Son of Crateuas or Crateaa, a Macedonian of 
Eordaea, in the service of Alexander, whom we find 
holding the important post of one of the seven 
select officers called Somatophylaces, the imme¬ 
diate guards of the king’s person. (Arr. Anab. vi. 
28.) But we have no information as to the time 
when he obtained, or the services by which he 
earned, this distinguished position, though, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, it is not always possible to say 
whether he or the son of Agenor is the person 
spoken of during the campaigns of Alexander. He 
is mentioned among the officers in close attendance 
upon the king during his last illness (Id. vii. 26; 
Plut. Alex. 76), and took a considerable part in 
the events that followed his decease, b. c. 323. 
According to Curtius, he was the first to propose 
in the assembly of the officers that Perdiccas and 
Leonnatus should be appointed regents and guard¬ 
ians of the infant king, the expected child of 
Roxana: and in the disputes between the cavalry 
and infantry he assumed a prominent place among 
the leaders of the former. (Curt. x. 7. §§ 4, 8 ; 
Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69, a.) His services on this 
occasion were not forgotten by Perdiccas, who in 
the division of the provinces assigned to Pithon the 
important satrapy of Media. (Curt x. 10. § 4 ; 
Diod. xviii. 8 ; Arrian, ap. Pliot. p. 69, a ; Dexip- 
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pus, ibid. p. 64, a.) Shortly afterwards he was en¬ 
trusted by the regent with the charge of the Mace¬ 
donian troops destined to reduce the revolted 
Greek mercenaries in the upper satrapies: a ser¬ 
vice which he accomplished with complete success, 
and having defeated the insurgents in a decisive 
battle, granted a free pardon and promise of safety 
to the survivors. This act of clemency we are told 
was secretly designed to attach these troops to 
himself; but Perdiccas, who suspected his ambi¬ 
tious projects, had given private orders to the con¬ 
trary, and the unhappy Greeks had no sooner laid 
down their arms than they were all massacred by 
the Macedonians. (Diod. xviii. 4, 7 ; Trog. 
Pomp. Prol. xiii.) 

It is probable that from this time Pithon had 
little attachment to the regent, but he made no 
show of discontent, and rejoined Perdiccas, whom 
he accompanied on his last expedition to Egypt, 
b. c. 321. Here, however, the dissatisfaction which 
soon arose in the army [Perdiccas] offered a 
tempting opening to his ambition, and he was the 
first to put himself at the head of the mutineers, 
and break out into open insurrection. After the 
death of Perdiccas the regency was entrusted for a 
time by the advice of Ptolemy to Pithon and Ar- 
rhidaeus conjointly, but they soon showed them¬ 
selves unworthy of so important a trust, and the 
intrigues of Eurydice compelled them to resign 
their office even before the arrival of Antipater. 
(Diod. xviii. 36, 39 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, a.) 
In the distribution of the provinces that followed, 
Pithon retained his fonner government of Media, 
with which, however, he seems to have received, 
either at this time or shortly after, a more general 
command over the adjoining provinces of Upper 
Asia. (Arr. l.c. p. 71, b; Diod. xviii. 39, xix. 14 ; 
Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. p. J52.) Here his am¬ 
bitious and restless spirit soon led him to engage 
in fresh projects: and he took an opportunity, ou 
what pretext we know not, to dispossess Philip of 
his satrapy of Parthia, and establish his brother 
Eudemus in his stead. But this act of aggression 
at once aroused against him a general confederacy 
of all the neighbouring satraps, who united their 
forces, defeated Pithon in a pitched battle, and 
drove him out of Parthia. Pithon hereupon took 
refuge with Seleucus at Babylon, who promised to 
support him, and the two parties were preparing 
for war, when the approach of Eumenes and Anti¬ 
gonus with their respective armies drew off their 
attention. The confederate satraps immediately 
espoused the cause of the former, while Pithon and 
Seleucus not only rejected all the overtures of 
Eumenes, but endeavoured to excite an insurrec¬ 
tion among the troops of that leader. Failing in 
this, as well as in their attempts to prevent him 
from crossing the Tigris and effecting a junction 
with the satraps, they summoned Antigonus in ail 
haste to their assistance, who advanced to Babylon, 
and there united his forces with those of Seleucus 
and Pithon in the spring of B. c. 317. (Diod. xix. 
12, 14, 15, 17.) 

During the following campaigns of Antigonus 
against Eumenes, Pithon rendered the most im¬ 
portant services to the former general* who appears 
to have reposed the utmost confidence in his mili¬ 
tary abilities, and assigned him on all important 
occasions the second place in the command. Thus 
we find him commanding the whole left wing of 
the army of Antigonus in both the decisive actions; 
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and at another time charged with the main body 
while Antigonus himself advanced with the cavalry 
in pursuit of the enemy. Even more valuable per¬ 
haps were his services in raising fresh levies of 
troops, and collecting supplies of provisions and 
other necessaries, when the scene of war had been 
transferred to his own government of Media. It 
is probable that these circumstances called forth 
anew an overweening confidence in his own merits 
and abilities, and thus led Pithon after the fall of 
Eumenes to engage once more in intrigues for his 
own aggrandizement, which, if not directly treason¬ 
able, were sufficient to arouse the suspicions of 
Antigonus. The latter affected to disbelieve the 
rumours which had reached him on the subject, 
but he sent for Pithon to join him in his winter- 
quarters at Ecbatana, under pretence of wishing to 
consult him concerning the future conduct of the 
war. Pithon obeyed the summons without sus¬ 
picion, but as soon as he arrived he was arrested, 
brought to trial before a council of the friends of 
Antigonus, and immediately put to death, B. c. 316. 
(Diod. xix. 19, 20, 26, 29, 30, 33, 40, 43, 46 ; 
Polyaen. iv. 6. § 14.) 

3. Son of Sosicles. [Peithon.] 

4. Son of Antigenes, an officer mentioned during 

the campaigns of Alexander in India. (Arr. Ind. 
16.) [E. H. D.j 

PI'TIO, a surname of the Scmpronia gens, men* 
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tioned only on coins, a specimen of which is an¬ 
nexed. The obverse represents a winged head of 
Pallas, with the legend pitio, the reverse the 
Dioscuri, with the legend l. semp. and roma. 

PI'TTACUS (riiTTa/e<fs), one of those early 
cultivators of letters, who were designated as “ the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos. His father was named Ilyr- 
rhadius, or Caicus, and, according to Duris, was a 
Thracian, but his mother was a Lesbian. (Diog. 
Laert. i. 74 ; Suid. s.v.) According to Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 80) he flourished at 01. 42, B. c. 612. 
He was born, according to Suidas, about 01. 32, 
b. c. 652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent of 
the tyrants, who in succession usurped the chief 
power in Mytilene, In conjunction with the bro¬ 
thers of Alcaeus, who were at the head of the aris¬ 
tocratic party, he overthrew and killed the tyrant 
Melanchrus. This revolution took place, according 
to Suidas, in 01. 42, b.c. 612. About the same 
time, or, according to the more precise date of 
Eusebius, in b. c. 606, we find him commanding 
the Mytilenaeans, in their war with the Athenians 
for the possession of Sigeum, on the coast of the 
Troad. In this conflict the Mytilenaeans were de¬ 
feated, and Alcaeus incurred the disgrace of leav¬ 
ing his shield on the field of battle ; but Pittacus 
signalized himself by killing in single combat 
rhryntm, the commander of the Athenians, an 
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Olympic victor celebrated fur his strength and 
courage: this feat Pittacus performed by entan¬ 
gling his adversary in a net, and then despatching 
him with a trident and a dagger, exactly after the 
fashion in which the gladiators called reiiarii long 
afterwards fought at Rome. For this achievement 
he received from the Mytilenaeans high honours 
and substantial rewards ; but of the latter he would 
accept only as much land as he could cast his spear 
over ; and this land he dedicated to sacred uses, 
and it was known in later ages as “the Pittaceian 
land.” (Diog. Laert. i. 75 ; Herod, v. 94, 95 ; 
Euseb. Chron. s. a. 1410; Strabo, xiii. p. 600 ; 
Suid. s. v.; Polyaen. i. 25 ; Plut. Mor . p. 858, 
a, b ; Festus,s. v. Itetiario; Alcaeus.) This war 
was terminated by the mediation of Periander, who 
assigned the disputed territory to the Athenians 
(Herod. Diog. II. cc .); but the internal troubles of 
Mytilene still continued. The supreme power was 
fiercely disputed between a succession of tyrants, 
such as Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and the Cleanao- 
tids, and the aristocratic party, headed by Alcaeus 
and his brother Antimenidas ; and the latter were 
driven into exile. (Strabo, xiii. p. 617.) It would 
seem that the city enjoyed some years of compara¬ 
tive tranquillity, until the exiles tried to effect 
their return by force of arms. To resist this 
attempt the popular party chose Pittacus as their 
ruler, with absolute power, under the title of cuVo/a- 
vr/Trjs, a position which differed from that of a 
Tupavvos , inasmuch as it depended on popular 
election, and was restricted in its prerogatives, and 
sometimes in the time for which it was held, though 
sometimes it was for life ; in short, it was an elective 
tyranny, ws cta-Aws efirreu' aiperr} rvpavvls, (Aris- 
tot. Polit . iii. 9. s. 14.) Pittacus held this office 
for ten years, b. c. 589 to 579, and then volun¬ 
tarily resigned it, having by his administration 
restored order to the state, and prepared it for the 
safe enjoyment of a republican form of government. 
The oligarchical party, however, represented him 
as an ordinary tyrant, and Alcaeus poured out in¬ 
vectives against him in the poems which he com¬ 
posed in his exile, calling him rbv KaKoirdrpiSa 
nhraKov, deriding the zeal and unanimity with 
which the people chose him for their tyrant, and 
even ridiculing his personal peculiarities (Fr. 37, 
38, ed. Bergk ; Aristot. L c ,; Diog. Laert. i. 81): 
there is, however, some reason to suppose that 
Alcaeus was afterwards reconciled to Pittacus. 
[Alcaeus.] He lived in great honour at Myti¬ 
lene for ten years after the resignation of his 
government ; and died in b. c. 569, at a very ad¬ 
vanced age, upwards of 70 years according to 
Laertius (i. 79), upwards of 80 according to Suidas, 
and 100 according to Lucian. (Macrob. 18.) 

There are other traditions respecting Pittacus, 
some of which are of very doubtful authority. 
Diogenes Laertius mentions various communications 
between him and Croesus, and preserves a short 
letter, which was said to have been written by 
Pittacus, declining an invitation to Sardis to see 
the treasures of the Lydian king (i. 75,77, 81) ; 
and Herodotus mentions a piece of sage advice 
which was given to Croesus, as some said, by Bias, 
or, according to others, by Pittacus (L 27): but all 
these accounts are rendered doubtful by the fact, 
that Croesus was only 25 years old at the death of 
Pittacus. Other anecdotes of his clemency, wisdom, 
and contempt of riches, are related by Diogenes 
Laertius, Plutarch, Aelian, and other writers. 
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PLACITUS. 


Of the proverbial maxims of practical wisdom, 
which were current under the names of the seven 
wise men of Greece, two were ascribed to Pittacus, 
namely, XoAeir^v 1<tQ\6v tfipevcu, and K atpdv 
yv&Ot. The former furnishes the subject of an ode 
of Simonides, of which Plato has a very ingenious, 
though sophistical discussion, in his Protagoras (p. 
338, e.; Bergk, Pott. Lyr. Graec. p. 747). Others 
of his celebrated sayings are recorded by Diogenes 

(i. 77, 78). 

Pittacus was very celebrated as an elegiac poet. 
According to Diogenes (i. 79), he composed as 
many as six hundred elegiac verses, forming a col¬ 
lection of didactic statements concerning the laws, 
addressed to his fellow-citizens. The only extant 
fragment of his poetry is the few lines preserved 
by Diogenes (i. 78), who says that they were the 
most celebrated of his verses :— 

’'E xovra bet t6£ov (or r<f£a) koX IoZ6kov (paper pav 
crrcixw sVl (pah a Katt6v 
mart v y&p odS< v yXooaaa <tt 6 par os 

AaAei bixopvdor ex oV(ra Ka pSw v6ypa. 

(Schneidewin, Deled. Poes. Graec. p. 260 ; Bergk, 
Pott. Lyr. Graec. p. 568.) [P. S.j 

PITTHEUS {TlirOeh), a son of -Pelops and 
Dia, was king of Troezene, father of Aethra, 
and grandfather and instructor of Theseus. (Schol. 
ad Pind. 01. i. 144, Eurip. Hippol. 11, Med. 
683 ; Paus. ii. 30. § 8, i. 27. § 8 ; Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 7 ; Strab. viii. p. 374.) When Theseus 
married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippolytus into 
his house. (Paus. i. 22. §2.) His tomb and the 
chair on which he had sat in judgment were 
shown at Troezene down to a late time. (Paus. ii. 
31. § 3.) He is said to have taught the art of 
speaking, and even to have written a book upon 
it. (ii. 31. § 4 ; comp. Theseus.) Aethra as 
his daughter is called Pittheis. (Ov. Heroid. 
x. 31.) 

PITYREUS (IliTuptus), a descendant of Ion 
and father of Procles, was the last king in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus before the invasion of the Dorians. (Paus. 
ii. 26. §2, vii. 4. §3.) [L. S.] 

PITYS (nlrus), a nymph beloved by Pan, was 
changed into a fir tree. (Lucian, Dial. Deor. 22. 

4 ; Virg. Eclog. vii. 24, with Voss’s note.) [L. S.] 
PIUS, a surname of several Romans. 1. Of 
the emperor Antoninus [Antoninus]. 2. Of a 
senator Aurelius, who lived at the commencement 
of the reign of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 75). 3. Of 

L. Cestius [Cestius]. 4. Of Q. Metellus, consul 
B. c. 80, by whom it was handed down to his 
adopted son Metellus Scipio. [Metellus, Nos. 
19, 22.] 

PIXO'DARUS (n i&Sapos). 1. Son of Maus- 
solus, a Carian of the city of Cindys, who was 
married to the daughter of Syennesis, king of 
Cilicia. Having taken part in the great revolt 
of his countrymen and the Ionians against the 
Persian king (b. c. 490), he advised the Carians 
boldly to cross the Maeander, and engage the Per¬ 
sian general Daurises with that river in their rear: 
but this counsel, though regarded by Herodotus 
as the best that could be given, was not followed, 
and the Carians were defeated in two successive 
battles. (Herod, v. 118.) 

2. Prince or king of Caria, was the youngest of 
the three sons of Hecatomnus, all of whom succes¬ 
sively held the sovereignty of their native coun¬ 


try. Pixodarus obtained possession of the throne 
by the expulsion of his sister Ada, the widow and 
successor of her brother Idrieus, and held it with¬ 
out opposition for a period of five years, b. c. 340 
—335. He cultivated the friendship of Persia, 
gave his daughter in marriage to a Persian named 
Orontobates, whom he even seems to have admitted 
to some share in the sovereign power during his 
own lifetime. But he did not neglect to court 
the alliance of other powers also, and endeavoured 
to secure the powerful friendship of Philip king of 
Macedonia, by offering the hand of his eldest 
daughter in marriage to Arrhidaeus, the bastard 
son of the Macedonian monarch. The discontent 
of the young Alexander at this period led him to 
offer himself as a suitor for the Carian princess 
instead of his natural brother — an overture which 
was eagerly embraced by Pixodarus, but the in¬ 
dignant interference of Philip put an end to the 
whole scheme. Pixodarus died — apparently a 
natural death — some time before the landing of 
Alexander in Asia, b. c. 334: and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Orontobates. (Diod. xvi. 74 ; 
Arr. Anab. i. 23. § 10 ; Strab. xiv. pp. 656, 657 ; 
Plut. Alex. 10 .) 

The name is very variously written in the MSS. 
and editions of Arrian and Plutarch: the latter, 
for the most part, have nrjfdSwpos (Sintenis, ad 
Plut. 1. c .; EUendt, ad Arr. 1. c.) 9 but the correct¬ 
ness of the form Th^wSapos is attested both by his 
coins, which resemble those of his predecessors 
Maussolus and Idrieus in their type and general 
design, and by a fragment of the contemporary 
comic poet Epigenes ( ap . Athen. xi. p. 472 f.), 
from which we learn that the penultima is short. 
It would appear from this fragment, that Pixodarus 
had been sent on an embassy to Athens during the 
lifetime of his father Hecatomnus. [E. H. B.] 
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PLACI'DIA, GALLA. [Galla, No. 3.J 
PLACl'DIUS VALENTINIA'NUS. {Va- 
lentinianus,] 

PLA'CIDUS, one of the generals of Vespasian 
in the war against the Jews, frequently mentioned 
by Josephus. ( Vii. 43, 74, B. J. iii. 7. §§ 3, 34, iv. 
1. § 8, &c.) 

PLA'CIDUS, JU'LIUS, the tribune of a 
cohort of Vespasian’s army, who dragged Vitellius 
out of the lurking-place in which he had concealed 
himself. (Tac. Hist. iii. 85 ; comp. Dion Cass, 
lxv. 20 ; Suet. Vitell. 16.) 

PLA'CITUS, SEX., the author of a short 
Latin work, entitled “De Medicina (or Medi - 
camentis) ex Animalibus,” consisting of thirty- 
four chapters, each of which treats of some animal 
whose body was supposed to possess certain 
medical properties. As might be expected, it 
contains numerous absurdities, and is of little or 
no value or interest. The author has been some¬ 
times confounded with other persons of the name 
of Sextus (see Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol. xii. p. 613, 
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ed. vet.), and is generally distinguished from 
them by the additional name of Papyrienm or 
Papiensis. He appears from various parts of his 
work ( e.g . c. 27) to have been a physician, but 
nothing else is known of his personal history. 
His date is uncertain, but he is supposed to have 
lived in the fourth century after Christ. He is 
said to have borrowed much from Pliny's Natural 
History, and to have been copied in turn by Con- 
stantinus Africanus. The work has several times 
been published, both separately, and in different 
medical collections. It first appeared in 1538, 4to. 
Norimberg., ed. Fr. Emericus ; and again in the 
same year, 8vo. Basil, ed. Alb. Torinus. It is 
inserted (after Oribasius) in the first volume of 
H. Stephani M Medicae Artis Principes,” Paris, 
fol. 1567; in the thirteenth volume of the old 
edition of Fabricii Dibl. Graeoa ; in Ackermann’s 
“ Parabilium Medicamentorum Scriptores An- 
tiqui,” Norimb. 1788, 8vo. ; and elsewhere. 
(Choulant’s Handb . der Bucherkunde fur die Ael- 
tere Medicin.) [W. A. G.] 

PLAETO'RIA GENS, plebeian, did not pro¬ 
duce any men of distinction, and none of its mem¬ 
bers obtained the consulship. On coins we find 
the surname Cestianus : see below. 

PLAETO'RIUS. 1. C. Plaetorius, one of 
the three commissioners for founding a colony at 
Croton in southern Italy, b. c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 
45.) 

2. C. Plaetorius, perhaps the same as the 
preceding, a member of the embassy sent to Gen- 
tius, king of the Illyrians, B. c. 172. (Liv. xlii. 
26.) 

3. M. Plaetorius, slain by Sulla. (Val. Max. 
ix. 2. § 1.) 

4. L. Plaetorius, a senator mentioned by 
Cicero in his oration for Cluentius (c. 36). 

5. M. Plaetorius, was the accuser, in b. c. 
69, of M. Fonteius, whom Cicero defended [Fon- 
tei us, No. 5], About the same time he was curule 
aedile with C. Flaminius, and it Avas before these 
aediles that Cicero defended D. Matrinius. In 
b. c. 67 he was praetor with the same colleague as 
he had in his aedileship. In B. c. 51 he was con¬ 
demned ( incendio Plaetoriano , i. e. damnatione, Cic. 
ad Ait. v. 20. § 8), but we do not know for what 
offence. We find him a neighbour of Atticus in 
b.c, 44, and this is the last that we hear of him 
(Cic. pro Font. 12, pro Cluent. 45, 53, ad Alt. xv. 
17). The following coins, struck by M. Plaetorius, 
a curule aedile, probably refer to the above-mentioned 
Plaetorius, as we know of no other Plaetorius who 
held this office. From these we learn that lie was 
the son of Marcus, and that he bore the cognomen 
Cestianus. The first coin bears on the obverse a 
woman’s head covered with a helmet, with the 
legend cestian vs s. c., and on the reverse an eagle 
standing on a thunderbolt, with the legend m. 
plabtorivs m. f. abd. cvr. The second coin 
represents on the obverse the head of Cybele, 
covered with a turreted coronet, with the legend 
CBSTIANV8, and on the reverse a sella curulis, with 
the legend m. plabtorivs aed. cvr. ex s. c. The 
third coin has on the obverse the head of a youth¬ 
ful female, and on the reverse the bust of the god¬ 
dess Sors, with the legend m. plabtori. cest. 
s. c, * but as it bears no reference to the aedileship 
of Plaetorius, it may belong to a different person. 
The eagle and the head of Cybele on the first and 
second coins have reference to the games sacred to 
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Jupiter and to Cybele, the exhibition of which be¬ 
longed to the aediles. 



COINS OF M. PLAETORIUS. 

6. C. Plaetorius, served as quaestor in Asia 
in b. c. 47, under Domitius Calvinus, and belonged 
to Caesar’s party. (Hirt. B.Alex. 34.) 

7. Plaetorius Rustianus, a Pompeian, pe¬ 
rished, along with Metellus Scipio, when their 
little fleet was overpowered by P. Sittius at Hippo 
Regius, b. c. 46. ( B. Afric. 96.) 

8. L. Plaetorius L. f., is mentioned only on 
coins, from which we learn that he was quaestor. 
The obverse represents the head of Moneta, the 
reverse a man running, with the legend L. plaeto- 
R1VS L. F. Q. S. C. 



COIN OF L. PLAETORIUS. 

9. Plaetorius Nepos, a senator and a friend 
of Hadrian, whom this emperor thought at one 
time of appointing as his successor. (Spartian. 
Hadr . 4, 23.) 

PLAGULEIUS, one of the partizans of the 
tribune Clodius. (Cic. pro Dom. 33, comp, ad 
Ait. x. 8.) 

PLA'NCIUS, CN. 1. Defended by Cicero 
in an oration still extant, was descended from a 
respectable equestrian family at Atina, a prae- 
fectura not far from Arpinum in Latium. His 
father was a Roman eques, and one of the most 
important and influential farmers of the public 
revenue ( publicani ) ; he served under M. CrassuB, 
who was consul b. c. 97, and he subsequently 
earned the hatred of the aristocracy by the energy 
with which he pressed for a reduction of the sum 
which the publicani had agreed to pay for the 
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taxes in Asia, and by the support which lie gave 
in B. c. 59 to Julius Caesar, who granted the 
demands of the equites. The younger Plancius, 
the subject of this notice, first served in Africa 
under the propraetor A. Torquatus, subsequently 
in b»c. 68 under the proconsul Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and next in b. c. 62 as military tribune in 
the army of C. Antonius in Macedonia. In b. c. 
68 he was quaestor in the last-mentioned province 
under the propraetor L. Appuleius, and here he 
showed great kindness and attention to Cicero, 
when the latter came to Macedonia during his 
banishment in the course of this year. Plancius 
was tribune of the plebs in B. c. 66. In b. c. 55, 
in the second consulship of Pompey and Crassus, 
he became a candidate for the curule aedileship 
with A. Plotius, Q. Pedius, and M. Juventius Late- 
rensis. The elections were put off this year ; but 
in the following year, b.c. 54, Plancius and Plotius 
were elected, and had consequently to serve as 
aediles for the remainder of the year. But before 
they entered upon their office Juventius Laterensis, 
in conjunction with L. Cassius Longinus, accused 
Plancius of the crime of sodalitium , or the bribery 
of the tribes by means of illegal associations, in 
accordance with the Lex Licinia, which had been 
proposed by the consul Licinius Crassus in the 
preceding year. By this law the accuser had not 
only the power of choosing the president ( quaesitor ) 
of the court that was to try the case, but also of 
selecting four tribes, from which the judices were 
to be taken, and one of which alone the accused 
had the privilege of rejecting. The praetor 
C. Alfius Flavus was the quaesitor selected by 
Laterensis, Cicero defended Plancius, and ob¬ 
tained his acquittal. H5 subsequently espoused 
the Pompeian party in the civil wars, and after 
Caesar had gained the supremacy lived in exile at 
Corcyra. While he was living there Cicero wrote 
to him two letters of condolence which have come 
down to us. (Cic. pro Plane, passim, ad Q.Fr. ii. 1. 
§ 3, ad Alt. iii. 14, 22, ad Fam. xiv. 1, ad Q. 
Fr. iii. 1. § 4, ad Fam. iv. 14,15, vi. 20, xvi. 9.) 

2. Mentioned as curule aedile on the following 
coin, must of course be different from the pre¬ 
ceding Cn. Plancius, since we have seen that he 
failed in obtaining the curule aedileship. The 
obverse represents a female head, probably that of 
Diana, with the legend cn. plancivs aed. cvr. 
s. c., and the reverse a she-goat, a bow and a 
quiver. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 275.) 
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PLANCI'ADES, FULGE'NTIUS. [Ful- 

GENTIUS.] 

PLANCIA'NUS, LAETO'RIUS. [Laeto- 
rius, No. 4.] 

PLANCI'NA, MUNA'TIA, the wife of Cn. 
Piso, who was appointed governor of Syria in a. d. 
18 [Piso, No. 23], was probably the daughter of 
L. Munatius Plancus, consul b.c. 42. She pos- 
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sessed all the pride and haughtiness of her bus* 
band, and while he used every effort to thwart 
Germanicus, she exerted herself equally to annoy 
and insult Agrippiha. She was encouraged in 
this conduct by Livia, the mother of the emperor, 
who hated Agrippina most cordially. On the 
return of her husband to Rome in a.d. 20, after 
the death of Germanicus, whom it was believed 
that she and Piso had poisoned, she was involved 
in the same accusation as her husband, but was 
pardoned by the senate in consequence of the 
entreaties of the empress-mother. As long as the 
latter was alive, Plancina was safe, and she was 
suffered to remain unmolested for a few years 
even after the death of Livia, which took place in 
a. d. 29. But being accused in a. d. 33, she no 
longer possessed any hope of escape, and accord- 
ingly put an end to her own life. (Tac. Ann. ii. 43, 
55, 75, iii. 9, 15, 17, vi. 26 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 18, 
lviii. 22.) 

PLANCUS, the name of the most distin¬ 
guished family of the plebeian Munatia gens, is 
said to have signified a person having flat splay 
feet without any bend in them. (Plin. H. N. xi. 
45. s. 105 ; Festus, s. v . Plancae.) Instead of 
Plancus we frequently find Plancius both in 
manuscripts and editions of the ancient writers. 
For a detailed account of the persons mentioned 
below, see Drumann’s Rom. vol. iv. p. 205, &c. 

1. Cn. Munatius Plancus, was accused by 
M. Brutus, and defended by the orator L. Crassus, 
about B.c. 106 (Cic. de Or. ii. 54, pro Cluent. 51 ; 
Quintil. vi. 3. § 44.) 

2. L. Munatius L. f. L. n. Plancus, was a 
friend of Julius Caesar, and served under him both 
in the Gallic and the civil wars. He is mentioned 
as one of Caesar’s legati in Gaul in the winter of b. c. 
54 and 53; and he was in conjunction withC.Fa- 
bius, the commander of Caesar’s troops near llerda 
in Spain at the beginning of b. c. 49. He accom¬ 
panied Caesar in his African campaign in b. c. 46, 
and attempted, but without success, to induce 

C. Considius, the Pompeian commander, to sur¬ 
render to him the town of Adrumetum. At the 
end of this year he was appointed one of the 
praefects of the city, to whom the charge of Rome 
was entrusted during Caesar’s absence in Spain 
next year. He received a still further proof of 
Caesar’s confidence in being nominated to the 
government of Transalpine Gaul for b. c. 44, with 
the exception of the Narbonese and Belgic por¬ 
tions of the province, and also to the consulship 
for b. c. 42, with D. Brutus as his colleague. On 
the death of Caesar in b. c. 44 the political life of 
Plancus may be said to commence. After de¬ 
claring himself in favour of an amnesty he has¬ 
tened into Gaul to take possession of his province 
as speedily as possible. While here he carried on 
an active correspondence with Cicero, who pressed 
him with the greatest eagerness to join the sena¬ 
torial party, and to cross the Alps to the relief of 

D. Brutus, who was now besieged by Antony in 
Mutina. After some hesitation and delay Plancus, 
at length in the month of April b.c. 43, com¬ 
menced his march southwards, but he had not 
crossed the Alps when he received intelligence of 
the defeat of Antony and the relief of Mutina by 
Octavian and the consuls Hirtiua andPansa. There¬ 
upon he halted in the territory of the Allobroges, 
and being joined by D. Brutus and his army, pre¬ 
pared to carry on the war against Antony. But 
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when shortly afterwards Lepidus joined Antony, 
and their united forces threatened to overwhelm 
Plancus, the latter, despairing of any assistance 
from the senate, was easily persuaded by Asinius 
Pollio to follow his example, and unite with 
Antony and Lepidus. He therefore abandoned 
D. Brutus to his fate, and the latter was shortly 
afterwards slain in the Alps. Plancus during his 
government of Gaul founded the colonies of Lug- 
dunum and Raurica (Orelli, Inscrip. No. 590 ; 
Dion Cass. xlvi. 50 ; Sen. Ep. 91 ; Strab. iv. 
pp. 186, 192.) 

In the autumn of the same year, b. c. 43, the 
triumvirate was formed, and Plancus agreed to 
the proscription of his own brother L. Plautius. 
[See Plautius.] He returned to Rome at the 
end of the year, and on the 29th of December 
he celebrated a triumph for some victory gained in 
Gaul. In the inscription given below it is said 
to have been ex Iiaetis; and the victory was 
probably only an insignificant advantage gained 
over some Alpine tribes, in consequence of 
which he had assumed the title of imperator 
even before the battle of Mutina, as we see from 
his correspondence with Cicero (ad Fam. x. 
8,24). 

In b. c. 42 Plancus was consul according to the 
arrangement made by the dictator Caesar, and had 
as his colleague M. Lepidus in place of D. Brutus. 
The Perusinian war in the following year, B. c. 41, 
placed Plancus in great difficulty. He had the 
command of Antony’s troops in Italy ; and accord¬ 
ingly when L. Antonius, the brother, and Fulvia, 
the wife of the triumvir, declared war against 
Octavian, they naturally expected assistance from 
Plancus ; but as he did not know the views of his 
superior, he kept aloof from the contest as far as 
possible. On the fall of Perusia in b.c. 40, he 
tied with Fulvia to Athens, leaving his army to 
shift for itself as it best could. He returned to 
Italy with Antony, and again accompanied him 
when he went back to the East. Antony then 
gave him the government of the province of Asia, 
which he abandoned on the invasion of the Par- 
thians under T. Labienus, and took refuge in the 
islands. He subsequently obtained the consulship 
a second time (Plin. H. N. xiii. 3. s. 5), but the 
year is not mentioned : he may have been one of 
the consuls suffecti in b. c. 36. In b. c. 35 he 
governed the province of Syria for Antony, and 
was thought by many to have been the cause of 
the murder of Sex. Pompeius. On his return to 
Alexandria he was coolly received by Antony 
on account of the shameless manner in which he 
had plundered the province. He remained at 
Alexandria some time longer, taking part in the 
orgies of the court, and even condescending on one 
occasion to play the part of a mime, and represent 
in a ballet the story of Glaucus. But foreseeing 
the fall of his patron he resolved to secure himself^ 
and therefore repaired secretly to Rome in b. c. 
32, taking with him his nephew Titius. From 
Plancus Octavian received some valuable inform¬ 
ation respecting Antony, especially in relation 
to his will, which he employed in exasperating 
the Romans against his rival. Plancus himself, 
like other renegades, endeavoured to purchase the 
favour of his new master by vilifying his old one ; 
and on one occasion brought in the senate such 
abominable charges against Antony, from whom 
he had received innumerable favours, that Copo- 
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nius publicly upbraided him with his conduct 
(Veil. Pat ii. 83). 

Plancus had no occasion to change again, and 
quietly settled down to enjoy the fortune he had 
acquired by the plunder of Syria, caring nothing 
about the state of public affairs, and quite con¬ 
tented to play the courtier in the new monarchy. 
It was on his proposal that Octavian received the 
title of Augustus in b. c. 27 ; and the emperor 
conferred upon him the censorship in b. c. 22 with 
Paulus Aemilius Lepidus. He built the temple 
of Saturn to please the emperor, who expected the 
wealthy nobles of his court to adorn the city with 
public buildingB. The year in which Plancus died 
is uncertain. 

The character of Plancus, both public and pri¬ 
vate, is drawn in the blackest colours by Velleius 
Paterculus, who, however, evidently takes delight 
in exaggerating his crimes and his vices. But 
still, after making every deduction from his colour¬ 
ing, the sketch which we have given of the life of 
Plancus shows that he was a man without any 
fixed principles, and not only ready to desert his 
friends when it served his interests, but also to 
betray their secrets for his own advantage. His 
private life was equally contemptible: his adul¬ 
teries were notorious. The ancient writers speak 
of him as one of the orators of the time, but we 
know nothing of him in that capacity. One of 
Horace’s odes (Carm. i. 7) is addressed to him. 
In personal appearance he resembled an actor of 
the name of llubrius, who was therefore nick¬ 
named Plancus. The various honours which 
Plancus held are enumerated in the following 
inscription (Orelli, No. 590): “ L. Mjmat. L. f. 
L. n. L. pron. Plancus Cos. Cens. Imp. iter. VII. 
vir Epul. triump. ex Raetis aedem Saturni fecit 
de manubiis agros divisit in Italia Beneventi, in 
Gallia colonias deduxit Lugdunum et Rauricam.” 
Plancus had three brothers and a sister, a son and 
a daughter. His brothers and son are spoken of 
below: his sister Munatia married M. Titius 
[Titius], his daughter Munatia Plancina married 
Cn. Piso. [Plancina.] (Caes. B. G . v. 24, &c., 
B.C. i. 40 ; Hirt. B. Afr. 4 ; Cic. ad Fam. x. 
1—24, xi. 9, 11, 13—15, xii. 8, Phil. iii. 15, 
xiii. 19 ; Plut. Brut. 19, Anton. 56, 58; Appian, 
B. C. iii. 46, 74, 81, 97, iv. 12, 37, 45, v. 33, 35, 
50, 55, 61, 144 ; Dion Ca6s. xlvi. 29, 50, 53, 
xlvii. 16, xlviii. 24, 1. 3; Veil. Pat. ii. 63, 74, 
83 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 2 ; Suet. Ill . lihet. 6 ; Plin. 
H. N. vii. 10. s. 12 ; Solin. i. 75.) 

There are several coins of Plancus. The fol¬ 
lowing one was not struck in b. c. 40, as Eckhel 
supposes (vol. vi. p. 44), but in b.c. 34 to com- 
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memorate the victory over the Armenians (Borg- 
hesi, Qiom . Arcad. vol. xxv. p. 359, &c.). It 
represents on the obverse a lituus and a guttus, 
which was a vessel used in sacrifices, with the 
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legend m. anton. imp. avg. ihvir. r. p. a (i. e, 
M. Antonius Imperator Augur Triumvir Reipublicae 
constituendae ); and it bears on the reverse a 
guttus between a thunderbolt, and a caduceus, with 
the legend L. plancvs imp. iter. In the draw¬ 
ing above the position of the obverse and the re¬ 
verse has been accidentally transposed by the artist 
3. T. Munatius Plancus Bursa* brother oi 
No. 2, was tribune of the plebs b. c. 52, when in 
connection with his colleagues C. Sallustius and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, he supported the views of 
Pompeiu8 Magnus. The latter had set his heart 
upon the dictatorship, and, in order to obtain this 
honour, he was anxious that the state of anarchy 
and confusion in which Rome was plunged, should 
be continued, since all parties would thus be ready 
to submit to his supremacy as the only way of 
restoring peace and order. Plancus therefore did 
every thing in his power to increase the anarchy: 
on the death of Clodius, he roused the passions of 
the mob by exposing to public view the corpse of 
their favourite, and he was thus the chief pro¬ 
moter of the riot which ensued at the funeral, and 
in which the Curia Hostilia was burnt to the 
ground. His attacks upon Milo were most 
vehement, and he dragged him before the popular 
assembly to give an account of his murder of 
Clodius. By means of these riots Pompey at* 
tained, to a great extent, his end; for although 
he failed in being appointed dictator, he was made 
consul without a colleague. The law De Vi, 
which he proposed in his consulship, and which 
was intended to deliver him from Milo and his 
other enemies, was strongly supported by Plancus 
and Sallustius, who also attempted by threats to 
deter Cicero from defending Milo. But when 
Pompey had attained his object, he willingly 
sacrificed his instruments. At the close of the 
year, as soon as his tribunate had expired, 
Plancus was accused of the part he had taken in 
burning the Curia Hostilia, under the very law 
De Vi, in the enactment of which he had taken 
so active a part The accusation was conducted 
by Cicero, and as Plancus received only luke¬ 
warm support from Pompey, he was condemned. 
Cicero was delighted with his victory, and wrote 
to his friend M. Marius (ad Fam. vii. 2) in 
extravagant spirits, stating that the condemnation 
of Plancus had given him greater pleasure than 
the death of Clodius. It would appear from this 
letter that Cicero had on some previous occasion 
defended Plancus. After his condemnation 
Plancus repaired to Ravenna in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he was kindly received by Caesar. Soon 
after the beginning of the civil war he was re¬ 
stored to his civic rights by Caesar; and from 
that time he continued to reside at Rome, taking 
no part apparently in the civil war ; and the only 
thing by which he showed his gratitude to the 
dictator, was by fighting as a gladiator, together 
with several other citizens, on the occasion of 
Caesar’s triumph after his return from Spain, 
b. c. 45. After Caesar’s death Plancus fought on 
Antony’s side in the campaign of Mutina, but he 
was unsuccessful; he was driven out of Pollentia 
by Pontius Aquila, the legate of D. Brutus, and 
in his flight broke his leg. (Dion Cass. xl. 49, 
55, xlvi. 38 ; Plut. Pomp . 55, Cat. 48 ; Ascon. 
in Cio, Mil. p. 32, &c., ed. Orelli ; Cic. ad All . 
vi. 1. § 10, ad Fam. xii. 18, Phil, vi, 4, x. 10, 
xi. 6, xii. 8, xiii. 12.) 
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4. Cn. Munatius Plancus, brother of the 
two preceding, praetor elect b. c. 44, was charged 
by Caesar in that year with the assignment to his 
soldiers of lands at Buthrotum in Epeirus. As 
Atticus possessed property in the neighbourhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much earnest¬ 
ness the interests of his friend. In the following 
year, b. c. 43, Plancus was praetor, and was 
allowed by the senate to join his brother Lucius 
in Transalpine Gaul, where he negotiated on his 
brother’s behalf with Lepidus, and distinguished 
himself by his activity in the command of the 
cavalry of his brother’s army. His exertions 
brought on a fever: for this reason, and also 
because the two consuls had perished, he was sent 
back to Rome by Lucius. (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 16, 
ad Fam. x. 6, 11, 15, 17,21.) 

5. L. Plautiu8 Plancus, brother of the three 
preceding, was adopted by a L. Plautius, and 
therefore took his praenomen as well as nomen, 
but retained his original cognomen, as was the case 
with Metellus Scipio [Metellus, No. 22], and 
PupiusPiso. [Piso, No. 18.] Before his adoption 
his praenomen was Caius, and hence he is called 
by Valerius Maximus C. Plautius Plancus. He 
was included in the proscription of the triumvirs, 
b. c. 43, with the consent of his brother Lucius 
[No. 2]. He concealed himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Salernum ; but the perfumes which he 
used and his refined mode of living betrayed his 
lurking-place to his pursuers, and to save his slaves, 
who were being tortured to death because they 
would not betray him, he voluntarily surrendered 
himself to his executioners. (Plin. H. N. xiii. 3. 
s. 5 ; Val. Max. vi. 8. § 5 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 12 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 67.) The following coin, which 
bears the legends l. plavtivs plancvs, must 
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have been struck by this Plancus, as no other 
Plautius is mentioned with this cognomen. This 
coin, representing on the obverse a mask, and on 
the reverse Aurora leading four horses, refers to a 
circumstance which happened in the censorship of 
C. Plautius Venox, who filled this office with Ap. 
Claudius Caecus in b. c. 312. It is related that 
the tibicines having quarrelled with the censor 
Ap. Claudius left Rome and went to Tibur; but 
as the people felt the loss of them, the other censor, 
Plautius, had them placed in waggons one night 
when they were drunk, and conveyed to Rome, 
where they arrived early next morning; and, that 
they might not be recognised by the magistrates, 
he caused their faces to be covered with masks. 
The tale is related at length by Ovid (Fast. vi. 
651), and the following lines in particular throw 
light upon the subject of the coin: — 

‘Jamque per Esquilias Romanam intraverst 
urbem, 

Et mans in medio plaustra fuere foro. 
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Pi autius, ut possent specie numeroque senatum 
Fallere, personis imperat ora tegi.” 

(Comp, Eckhel, vol. v. p. 276, &c.) 

6. L. Munatius Plancus, son of No. 2, was 
consul A. d. 13 with C. Silius. In the following 
year he was sent by the senate after the death of 
Augustus to the mutinous legions of Germanicus 
in the territory of the Ubii, and there narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of the soldiers (Dion 
Cass. lvi. 28 ; Suet. Aug. 101 ; Tac. Ann. i. 39.) 

PLANT A, POMPEIUS, praefect of Egypt in 
the reign of Trajan. (Plin. Ep. x. 7 or 5.) 

PLANU'DES (nAavotteu*), sumamed Maxi¬ 
mus, was one of the most learned of the Constan- 
tinopolitan monks of the last age of the Greek 
empire, and was greatly distinguished as a theolo¬ 
gian, grammarian, and rhetorician ; but his name 
is now chiefly interesting as that of the compiler 
of the latest of those collections of minor Greek 
poems, which were known by the names of Gar¬ 
lands or Anthologies (Sr&pavoi, 'AvQo\oylai). Pla- 
nudes flourished at Constantinople in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, under the emperors 
Andronicus II. and III. Palaeologi. In a. d. 13*27 
he was sent by Andronicus II. as ambassador to 
Venice. Nothing more is known of his life with 
any certainty, except that he was somewhat dis¬ 
posed to the tenet9 of the Roman Church, which, 
however, a short imprisonment seems to have in¬ 
duced him to renounce. (See Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. xi. p. 682, and the authorities quoted in 
Harles’s note.) Ilis works, of which several only 
exist in MS., are not of sufficient importance to 
be enumerated individually. They consist of ora¬ 
tions and homilies ; translations from Latin into 
Greek of Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis , Caesar de 
Bello Gallico , Ovid’s Metamorphoses , Cato’s Dis- 
ticha Moralia , Boethius de Consolatione , St. Au¬ 
gustin de Trinitate and de Civitate Dei , and Dona- 
tus’s Grammatioa Parva; two grammatical works ; 
a collection of Aesop's Fables , with a worthless 
Life of Aesop ; some arithmetical works, especially 
Scholia , of no great value, on the first two books 
of the Arithmetic of Diophantus ; a few works on 
natural history; Commentaries on the Rhetoric of 
Hennogenes, and on other Greek writers; a poem 
in forty-seven hexameters, on Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
and a few other poems ; and his Anthology. (See 
Fabric, l.c. pp. 682—693, vol. i. p. 641, vol. vi. 
p. 348 ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliographicum 
Script. Graec. s. v.) As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only the latest compiled, but was also that 
which was recognised as The Greek Anthology , until 
the discovery of the Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas, this is chosen as the fittest place for an 
account of the 

LITERARY HISTORY OP THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

1. Materials . The various collections, to which 
their compilers gave the name of Garlands and 
Anthologies , were made up of short poems, chiefly 
of an epigrammatic character, and in the elegiac 
metre. The earliest examples of such poetry were, 
doubtless, furnished by the inscriptions on monu¬ 
ments, such as those erected to commemorate heroic 
deeds, the statues of distinguished men, especially 
victors in the public games, sepulchral monuments, 
and dedicatory offerings in temples (dvaJd^para ); 
to which may be added oracles and proverbial say¬ 
ings. At an early period in the history of Greek 
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literature, poets of the highest feme cultivated this 
species of composition, which received its most 
perfect development from the hand of Simonides. 
Thenceforth, as a set fonn of poetry, it became a 
fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts and 
sentiments on any subject; until at last the form 
came to be cultivated for its own sake, and the 
literati of Alexandria and Byzantium deemed the 
ability to make epigrams an essential part of the 
character of a scholar. Hence the mere trifling, 
the stupid jokes, and the wretched personalities, 
which form so large a part of the epigrammatic 
poetry contained in the Greek Anthology. 

The monumental inscriptions, to which re¬ 
ference has already been made, are often quoted by 
the ancient writers as historical authorities, as, for 
example, by Herodotus and Thucydides ; and by 
later writers, such as Diodorus and Plutarch, 
partly as authorities, partly to embellish their 
works. This use of inscriptions would naturally 
suggest the idea of collecting them. The earliest 
known collection was made by the geographer 
Polemon ^b. c. 200), in a work irepi rwy Hard 
tt 6\imypaixp&roov (Ath. x. p. 436, d., p. 442, e.). 
He also wrote other works, on votive offerings, 
which are likely to have contained the epigram¬ 
matic inscriptions on them. [ Polemon.J Simi¬ 
lar collections were made by Alcetas, rwv Iv 
Ae\<pois dvaOripclrwy (Ath. xiii. ,p. 591, c.), by 
Menestor, iu t<£ irepl duadripdruv (Ath. xiii. 
p. 594, d.), and perhaps by Apellas Ponticus. 
These persons collected chiefly the inscriptions on 
offerings (dva6yj/j.a to) : epigrams of other kinds 
were also collected, as the Theban Epigrams, by 
Aristodemus ( Schol . in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 906), the 
Attic by Philochorus (Suid. s. v. t the reading is, 
however, somewhat doubtful), and others by 
Neoptolemusof Paros (Ath.x. p 454, f.), and Eu- 
hemerus (Lactant. Instit. Div. i. 9 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Dcor. i. 42). 

2. The Garland of Meleager. The above com¬ 
pilers chiefly collected epigrams of particular 
classes, and with reference to their U9e as historical 
authorities. The first person who made such a 
collection solely for its own sake, and to preserve 
epigrams of all kinds, was Meleager, a cynic 
philosopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about b. c. 60. 
His collection contained epigrams by no less than 
forty-six poets, of all ages of Greek poetry, up to 
the most ancient lyric period. He entitled it The 
Garland {^ri<pavos), with reference, of . course, to 
the common comparison of small beautiful poems 
to flowers ; and in the introduction to his work, 
he attaches the names of various flowers, shrubs, 
and herbs, as emblems, to the names of the several 
poets. The same idea is kept up in the word 
Anthology (dvdohoyla), which was adopted by the 
next compiler as the title of his work. The Gar¬ 
land of Meleager was arranged in alphabetical 
order, according to the initial letters of the first 
line of each epigram. 

3. The A nthology of Philip of Thessalonioa. —In 
the time of Trajan, as it seems, Philip of Thes- 
salonica compiled his Anthology ('AvQoAoyla), 
avowedly in imitation of the Garland of Meleager, 
and chiefly with the View of adding to that col¬ 
lection the epigrams of more recent writers. The 
arrangement of the work was the same as that of 
Meleager. It was also entitled or4<pavof t as well 
as dy$o\oyla . Another title by which ft is quoted 
is avWoyrj yiuv Imypapp&Twv, 

c c 
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4. Diogenianus ,, Straton , and Diogenes Laertius. 
—Shortly after Philip, in the reign of Hadrian, the 
learned grammarian, Diogenianus of Heraclein, 
compiled an Anthology, which is entirely lost. It 
might perhaps have been well if the same fate had 
befallen the very polluted, though often beautiful 
collection of his contemporary, Straton of Sar¬ 
dis, the nature of which is sufficiently indicated 
by its title, Mou<ra iraiSffeij. About the same time 
Diogenes Lafertius collected the epigrams which are 
interspersed in his lives of the philosophers, into a 
separate book, under the title of ird/nperpos. 
[Diogenes Laertius.] This collection, however, 
as containing only the poems of Diogenes himself, 
must rather be viewed as among the materials of 
the later Anthologies than as an Anthology in itself. 

5. Agathias Sckolasticus. — During the long pe¬ 
riod from the decline of original literature to the 
era when the imitative compositions of the Con- 
stantinopolitan grammarians had reached their 
height, we find no more Anthologies. The next 
was the K6k\os eTriypayndroov of Agathias Scho¬ 
lastics, who lived in the time of Justinian. It 
was divided into seven books, according to sub¬ 
jects, the first book containing dedicatory poems ; 
the second, descriptions of places, statues, pic¬ 
tures, and other works of art; the third, epitaphs ; 
the fourth, poems on the various events of human 
life ; the fifth, satiric epigrams ; the sixth, ama¬ 
tory ; the seventh, exhortations to the enjoyment 
of life. This was the earliest Anthology which 
was arranged according to subjects. The poems 
included in it were those of recent writers, and 
chiefly those of Agathias himself and of his con¬ 
temporaries, such as Paulus Silentiarius and Ma- 
cedonius. [Agathias.] 

6. The Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas , or 
the Palatine Anthology. — Constantinus Cephalas 
appears to have lived about four centuries after 
Agathias, and to have flourished in the tenth 
century, under the emperor Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus. The labours of preceding compilers 
may be viewed as merely supplementary to the 
Garland of Meleager; but the Anthology of Con- 
stantinus Cephalas was an entirely new collection 
from the preceding Anthologies and from original 
sources. As has been said above [Cephalas] 
nothing is known of Constantine himself. Modem 
scholars had never even heard his name till it was | 
brought to light by the fortunate discovery of 
Salmasius.. That great scholar, when a very young 
man, visited Heidelberg about the end of the year 
1606, and there, in the library of the Electors Pa¬ 
latine, he found the MS. collection of Greek epi¬ 
grams, which was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Anthology and the Vatican 
Codess of the Greek Anthology.* Salmasius at once 
saw that it was quite a different work from the 
Planudean Anthology. He collated it with We- 
chel'a edition of the latter, and copied out those 
epigrams which were not contained in the latter. 
The work thus discovered soon became known 
among the scholars of the day as the Anthologia 
imedita codicis Palatini. The MS. is written on 

* The MS. was transferred to Paris, upon the 
peace of Tolentino, in 1797 ; and, after the peace 
of 1815, it was restored to its old home at, Heidel¬ 
berg, where it now lies in the University library. 
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parchment, of a quarto form, though somewhat 
longer than it is broad, and contains 710 pages, 
without reckoning three leaves at the commence¬ 
ment, which are stuck together, and which are 
also full of epigrams. The writing is by different 
hands. The index prefixed to the MS. and the 
first 453 pages are in an ancient handwriting; 
then follows a later hand, up to p. 644; then again 
an older handwriting to p. 705. The rest is by a 
hand later than either of the others, and in the 
same writing are some additions in the other 
parts of the work, the leaves which are stuck to¬ 
gether at the beginning, and some pages which 
had been left vacant by the former writers. The 
numbers of the pages are added by a still later 
hand, and the first three leaves are not included 
in the numbering. The most ancient handwriting 
is supposed to be of the eleventh century. The 
time of the others cannot be fixed with any cer¬ 
tainty. But not only is it thus evident that the 
MS. was written by different persons and at dif¬ 
ferent times, but it is also quite clear that the 
original design of the work has been materially 
altered by the successive writers. There is an 
index at the beginning, which states the contents 
of each book of the collection, but, as the MS. 
now stands, its actual contents do not agree with 
this index. (The exact amount of the discrepancies 
is stated by Jacobs, who prints the index in his 
Prolegomena , p. lxv.) The inference drawn from 
these variations is that the present MS. is copied 
from an older one, the contents of which are repre¬ 
sented by the index, but that the copyists have 
exercised their own judgment in the arrangement 
of the epigrams, and in the addition of some which 
were not in the older MS. It may further be 
pretty safely assumed that the older MS. was the 
Anthology as compiled by Constantinus Cephalas, 
the contents of which the index represents. But 
even in the index itself there are discrepancies ; 
for it consists of two parts, the first of which pro¬ 
fesses to give the contents of the book, and the 
second their arrangement; but these parts disagree 
with one another, as well as with the contents of 
the MS. itself. The order given in the index is 
as follows (we give the titles in an abbreviated 
form);— 

a. tc1 rwv Xpicrriav&v. 

0. rd XpiaroSdpou rod ®rj§alov. 
y. rd ipunted emypd/upara. 

5. rd avaOriixariKd. 
e. rd evirvpSia. 

S', rd imfifiKTucd. 
rd TrporptirrtKd. 

rj. rd <TKwirriK&. ’ - 

$. rd Irpdrwvos rod JZapfiiavov. 
i. $ta<pop<i)v filrpvv $id<f>opa iiriypdyy.ara. 
ia. dpid/xriTtud ual yprf<pa av/a/incra. 
i€. ’Icodwov ypay/xariKov Tdfrjs %K<ppaarts. 
iy, 2tfpiy£ ®€OKpirou fcal irrlpvyts Sipploo. 
Attends a /3 wpds. Brjoai/rlvov ddv iced ir4- 

AtKUS. 

iS. 'Avcucpcovros Trilov. 
ic. Fpeyopiov h\oyai, k. t.A. 

The actual contents, however, aTe as follows: — 
Pauli Silentiarii Ecphrasis, , to p. 40 ; S< Gregorii 
Eclogae, to p. 49; Epigrammaia Christiana, to 
p. 63 ; Chrietodori Ecphrasis , to p. 76 1 Epigram- 
mala Cyzicena , to p. 81 ; Prooemia Meleagri, Phi* 
lippi, Agathiae, to p.87; Amaloria , to p. 140; 
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Vedieatoria , to p. 207 j Sepulcmlia, to p. 326 ; 
Epigrammata S. Gregorii, to p. 357 ; ’EthS* tfCTi/cd, 
to p. 488 ; UporptirriKd, to p. 507 ; 'ZvpiroriKd, to 
p. 517 i Xtcvirrucd, to p. 568; Stratonis Musa 
Puerilis, to p. 607 ; Epigrammata variis metris 
eonscripta , to p. 614 ; ProUemata ariihmetica et 
aenigmata , to p. 643; Joannis Gazae Ecphrasis , 
to p. 665 j Syrinx Theocriti, &c. pp. 670—674 ; 
Anacreontis Carmina, to p. 692 ; Carmina quaedam 
Gregorii et aliorum, to p. 707 ; Epigrammata in 
Htppodromo Constantinopolitano , to p. 710. These 
contents are divided into fifteen books, which do 
not however include the first two heads of the 
above list, pp. 1—49 of the MS.; but the first 
book begins with the Christian Epigrams , on p. 49. 
In this respect, as well as in the number of books, 
the actual arrangement is the same as that of the 
index given above ; but the titles of the books are 
not the same throughout, as will be seen by the 
following table, which represents the contents of 
the fifteen books of the Palatine Anthology, and 
the number of epigrams in each of them, and the 
pages of the MS., as printed in Jacobs’s edition:— 

I. XpicrnaviKot *E mypdppara . 123, pp. 49— 
63. 

II. XpKTToSdpov ixtypaais. 416 lines, pp. 64— 
74. 

III. *E7t lypdppara tv Kv£ik$. 19, pp. 76—81. 

IV. Td irpoolpia twv 8ia(p6pu)V AvQoKoyiSv. 4, 

pp. 81—87. 

V. *ETriypdppara ipoorind. 309, pp. 87—140. 

VI. * Avadtiparucd . 358, pp. 141—207. 

VII. 'EmrvpSta. 748, pp. 207—326. 

VIII. *Ett. rprjyopiov rou &to\6you. 254, pp. 326 
—357. 

IX. 'Emtitifrrucd. 827, pp. 358—488. 

X. II poTptTTTiKd. 126, pp. 489—507. 

XI. ’S.vprroriKot Kai aKwirriKa. 442, pp. 507— 
568. 

XII. ^rpdrMVos povaa naitiucij. 258, pp. 569— 

607. 

XIII. 'Emypappara Siacftopuv ptTpoov. 31, pp. 

608—614. 

XIV. npoSAif/aara apidprjriKd , alvtypara, XP 7 l <Tm 

pot. 150, pp. 615—643. 

XV. 'Xvppiurd nva. 51, pp. 665—710. 

Jacobs supposes that the chapter containing the 
uovcra naiSiKij of Straton was the last in the An¬ 
thology of Cephalas, and that the remaining parts 
were added by copyistB, excepting perhaps the 
section which contains the epigrams in various 
metres. His reason is, that these latter portions of 
the work are without prefaces. 

Of the compiler, Constantine, and his labours, 
the only mention made is in the MS. itself. In 
one passage (p. 81) a marginal scholion states that 
Constantine arranged the Garland of Meleager, 
dividing it into different chapters; namely, amatory, 
dedicatory, monumental, and epideictic. The work 
itself, however, shows that this is not all that 
Constantine did, and that the mention of Meleager 
and of the titles of each section are only given by 
way of example. There are also prefaces to each 
book or section, in which the copyist quotes Con¬ 
stantine (sometimes by name, sometimes not) as 
explaining the character and design of the work 
(pp. 141, 207, 5 m, 358, 489, 507, 517). In one 
of these passages he is called 6 pandptos teal del- 
uvtyrrds tcaX rptirdtofros &v6pwiros. There are also 
three passages, in which an unknown person of the 
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name of Gregory is mentioned (if the meaning is 
rightly interpreted) as having copied inscriptions 
which Cephalas received from him and included in 
his work (pp. 254, 255). Another mention of 
Gregory furnishes an indication of the age of 
Cephalas. It is this: — p.273, tovto t6 *E ttL 
ypappa 6 Kt<pa\as irpot€d\tro tv rij <rx a tfi 
Near 'EkhK^oIcls €*4 rod paicapiov Tprtyoptov rou 
Mayfcrropor. Now, this New Church was built 
by the emperor Basilius I. Macedo, who reigned 
from 867 to 886 a. d. It could not, therefore, 
have been till towards the end of the 9th century 
that Cephalas frequented this school. Now, at 
the beginning of the 10th century, literature sud¬ 
denly revived under Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
who devoted especial attention to the making of 
abridgements and extracts and compilations from 
the ancient authors. This, therefore, seems the 
most probable time, to which the Anthology of 
Cephalas can be referred. The conjecture of 
Reiske, that Cephalas was the same person as his 
contemporary Constantinus Rhodius, has really 
no evidence for or against it, when we remember 
how common the name of Constantine was at this 
period. 

The Anthology of Cephalas seems to have been 
compiled from the old Anthologies, as a basis, with 
the addition of other epigrams. He appears to 
have extracted in turn from Meleager, Philip, 
Agathias, &c., those epigrams which suited his 
purpose, and his work often exhibits traces of the 
alphabetical order of the Garland of Meleager. 
With respect to arrangement, he seems to have 
taken the Ku/cAos of Agathias as a foundation, for 
both works are alike in the division of their 
subjects, and in the titles prefixed to the epigrams. 
The order of the books, however, is different, and 
one book of Agathias, namely, the descriptions of 
works of art, is altogether omitted by Constantine. 
It is also to be observed that the Palatine Antho¬ 
logy contains ancient epigrams, which had not 
appeared in any of the preceding Anthologies, but 
had been preserved in some other way. For 
example, Diogenes Laertius, as above mentioned, 
composed a book full of epigrams, and the same 
thing is supposed of Palladas and Lucillius. 
These writers were later than Philip, but yet too 
old to be included among the “ recent poets ” of 
Agathias. Their epigrams are generally found 
together in the Vatican Codex. 

There remains to be mentioned an interesting 
point in the history of the Vatican Codex. We 
learn from the Codex itself (pp. 273, 274) that 
a certain Michael Maximus had made a copy of 
the book of Cephalas, and that this copy was fol¬ 
lowed in some parts by the transcriber of the 
Vatican Codex. 

All other important details respecting the 
Vatican Codex, with a careful estimate of its 
merits, and a proof of its great excellence, will be 
found in Jacobs’s Prolegomena, and in the preface 
to his edition of the Palatine Anthology. 

7. The Anthology of Planudes is arranged in 
seven books, each of which, except the fifth and 
seventh, is divided into chapters according to 
subjects, and these chapters are arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. The chapters of the first book, for 
example, run thus: — 1. E is *Aywvas, 2. Els 
dptrtXov, 3. Els dvadrfpara, and so on to 91. Em 
Spas. The contents of the books are as follows:— 
I. Chiefly imBuicrutd, that is, displays of skill in 
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this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 2. Jocular 
or satiric (<r/c«irrticd), chaps. 53. 3. Sepulchral 

(tari/yu&a), chaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions on statues 

of athletes and other works of art, descriptions of 
places, &c. chaps. 33. 5. The Ecphrasis of Christo- 
dorus, and epigrams on statues of charioteers in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 6. Dedicatory 
(dva$rjfiariK<&\ chaps. 27. 7. Amatory (Ipcsrind). 

It should be observed that this division is alto¬ 
gether different from the seven books of the 
Anthology of Agathias, with which that of Planudes 
has sometimes been confounded. The opinion of 
Reiske, that Planudes collected chiefly those an¬ 
cient epigrams which had been overlooked by 
Cephalas, is at once contradicted by a comparison 
of the two Anthologies, and can only have arisen 
from the circumstance that Reiske mistook the 
Leipzig copy of the Palatine Anthology for the 
complete work, whereas that copy only contains 
the epigrams which are not found in the Planudean 
Anthology. The true theory seems to be that of 
Brunck and Jacobs, namely, that Planudes did 
little more than abridge and re-arrange the An¬ 
thology of Constantinus Cephalas. Only a few 
epigrams are found in the Planudean Anthology, 
which are not in the Palatine. With respect to 
the fourth book of the Planudean, on works of 
art, &c., which is altogether wanting in the Palatine, 
it is supposed by Jacobs that the difference arises 
solely from the fact of our having an imperfect 
copy of the work of Cephalas. Jacobs has in¬ 
stituted a careful comparison between the contents 
of the two Anthologies ( Proleg . pp. Ixxxiii.— 
lxxxvii), which places Brunch's theory beyond all 
doubt. 

From the time of its*first publication, at the end 
of the 15th century, down to the discovery of the 
Palatine Anthology in the 17th, the Planudean 
Anthology was esteemed one of the greatest trea¬ 
sures of antiquity, and was known under the name 
of The Greek A nthology. 

Planudes, however, was but .ill qualified for the 
duties of the editor of such a work. Devoid of 
true poetical taste, he brought to his task the con¬ 
ceit and rashness of a mere literatus. The dis¬ 
covery of the Palatine Anthology soon taught 
scholars how much they had over-estimated the 
worth of the Anthology of Planudes. On com¬ 
paring the two collections, it is manifest that 
Planudes was not only guilty of the necessary 
carelessness of a mere compiler, but also of the 
wilful faults of a conceited monk, tampering with 
word*, M expurgating ** whole couplets and epi¬ 
grams, and interpolating his own frigid verses. 
He reaped the reward which often crowns the 
labours of bad editors who undertake great works. 
The pretensions of his compilation ensured its 
general acceptance, and prevented, not only the 
execution of a better work, which in that age 
could scarcely be hoped for, but, what was far 
more important, the multiplication of copies of 
the more ancient Anthologies ; and thus modem 
scholars are reduced to one MS. of the Anthology 
of Cephalas, whieh, excellent as it is, leaves many 
hopeless difficulties for the critic. 

EDITIONS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGV. 

a. The Anthology of Maximus Planudes. 

1. There are several codices of the Planudean 
Anthology (Fabric. Bibl, Grate . vol. ii. pp. 430— 


437). The first printed edition was published 
about 150 years after the compilation of the work 
by Planudes, under the following title ;— *A vBo\o- 
yta Bta<p6po)y emypap/udTwv, dpxalois tnnneQeipi- 
vwv croepots, M SiCKpSpois vrroOeoeoiy, epprivelas 
Mbei^iv /cal npaygdruv ^ yevo/xevoev, ij 
cis yevofxkvw dtprfyrjoiv. Atyp/ucvov St eh errrd 
Tjurf/wra rod fZt€\tov /cal rovrwr els Ke<pd\aia /card 
croix*iov BieKreQeifievoiV , rade weptlx* 17 & T'p&rov' 
Eh dywvas ;— then follow the epigrams : it was 
edited by Janus Lascaris, and printed at Florence, 
1494, 4to. ; it is printed in capital letters. This 
Editio Princeps is by far the best of the early 
editions ; the errors of the press are much fewer 
than in the Aldine and Wechelian editions ; and 
the text is a faithful representation of the MS. from 
which it is printed. At the end of the work is a 
Greek poem by Lascaris, and a Latin letter by him 
to Pietro di Medici, occupying seven pages, which 
are wanting in several of the still existing copies 
of this rare work : these seven pages were reprinted 
by Maittaire, in his Anal. Typ. vol. i. pp. 272—283. 

2. The first and best of the Aldine editions was 
printed at Venice, 1503, 8vo., under the title: Flori- 
legium diversorum Epigrammatum in Septem Libros 
— 'AvdoXoyla Biatpopwv ’Eirrypa/Ujuarwi/, and so on, 
nearly as in the title of Lascaris. The text is a 
reprint of the edition of Lascaris, but less accurate. 
It contains nineteen additional epigrams ; but its 
great value consists in an appendix of various 
readings from MS. codices. Reprints of this 
edition in 1517 and 1519 are mentioned by Borne 
bibliographers, but it is very probable that the 
dates are erroneously given, and that the edition 
of 1503 is the one meant to be described. 

3. The next edition was the Juntine , 1519, 
under the title : Flori/cgium diversorum Epigram - 
matum , £c., as in the Aldine: and at the end* 
Impressum Florentiae per heredes Philippi Juntas 
Florentini. Anno a Virginis nuntio dxisc. supra 
mille . It is a mere reprint of the Aldine, with 
some differences of arrangement, and with more 
misprints. 

4. Two years later, Aldus himself published a 
second edition : Florilegium , 8{c. Solerti nuper 
repiirgatum cura. mdxxi. 8vo. The title-page 
goes on to state that the errors of the former edi¬ 
tion were corrected in this: but the fact is that 
this is a still more inaccurate reprint of the former 
edition, with a few variations, especially the re¬ 
ception into the text of some very bad various 
readings from the Appendix to the first edition. 

5. The edition of Badius or the Ascension , 
Paris, 1531, 8vo., is an inaccurate reprint of the 
second Aldine. It is very scarce. 

6. A few years later, the first attempt at a 
commentary on the Anthology was made by Vin- 
centius Opsopoeus, in his work entitled : In Grae¬ 
corum Epigrammatum Libros quatuor Annotationes 
longs doctissimae quam primum in lucem edilae . 
Vincentio Opsopoeo Auctore. Cum Indies . Basil. 
1540, 4to. Its value is very small. 

7. A much better commentary accompanied the 
edition of Brodaeus: Epigrammatum Graecorum 
Libri VII. annotationibus Joann* Brodaei Turo- 
nensis Ulustrati, quibus additus est in calcs opens 
rerum ac vocum saplicatarum Index. Basil. 1549, 
fol. 

8. A very accurate reprint of the second Aldine 
edition, with new Indices, appeared at Venice, 
ap. Petrum si Jo. Mariam Nicolenses Sabiensm , 
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1550. 8vo. It is extremely rare: Jacobs even 
states in bis Prolegomena that he had not seen it: 
Brunck, however, used a copy of it. 

9. About the same time the third Aldine edition 
was printed by the sons of Aldus, Venet. 1550—• 

1551, 8vo. It is the fullest, and the most sought 
after of the Aldine editions, but not the best. 
Though some of the errors of the second Aldine 
edition are corrected, those of the first are generally 
retained, and a new source of the worst sort of 
errors is supplied by numerous conjectural emen¬ 
dations. The additions are very trifling. Stepha- 
nus calls the edition rich in nothing but faults, of 
which, he says, there are many thousands. 

10. The next and the best known of the old 
editions is that of H. Stephanus, 1566 : * AvQoAoyla 
biacpopoov eiriypa/uuidTow iraA.ai£v els evra &t§\(a 
diypq/xlvri. Florileyium diversorum epigrammatum 
vcterum , in septem libros divisum , magno epigramma- 
t/im numero et duobus indicibus auctum. Anno 
M.D.LXVI. Excudebat Henricus Stephanus^ 4to. 
The distich which Stephanus inscribed on his title- 
page, 

“ Pristinus a mendis fuerat lepor ante fugatus : 

Nunc profugae mendae, nunc lepor ille redit, 1 ’ 

gives a higher estimate of the value of his labours 
than modern critics have been able to assign to 
them. Its excellencies consist in the addition of 
a large number of epigrams, not contained in any 
of the former editions, of the Scholia of Maximus 
Planudes, and of a commentary by Stephanus him¬ 
self. Its chief faults are the arbitrary alterations 
in the arrangement of the epigrams, many rash 
conjectural emendations of the text, and the im¬ 
perfections of the notes, which, though confessed 
by Stephanus himself to be brief, contain, on the 
other hand, much irrelevant matter. This work 
stands at the head of what may be called the third 
family of editions of the Anthology: the first 
comprising that of Lascaris, the first Aldine, and 
the Juntine ; and the second, the second Aldine and 
the Ascensian. 

11. The Wechelian edition ( Francofurti apud 
Ckmdium Maminm et Jo. Avbrium , 1600, fol.) is, 
in the text, a mere reprint of that of Stephanus, 
with few of its errors corrected, and many new 
ones introduced. It is, however, of considerable 
value, as it contains, besides some new Scholia, 
and the notes of Opsopoeus and Stephanus, the 
whole of the excellent commentary of Brodaeus. 
In spite of its faults, it remained for nearly two 
centuries, until the publication of Brunck’s Ana - 
leda , the standard edition of the Greek Anthology. 

I’d. The Commelinian edition, 1604, 4to. (re¬ 
printed at Cologne, 1614), only deserves mention 
on account of the literal Latin version, by Eilhard 
Lubinus. 

13. The last and most perfect of the editions of 
the Planudean Anthology is that which was com¬ 
menced by Hieronymus de Bosch, and finished, 
after his death, by Jacobus Van Lennep, in 5 vols. 
4to. Ultraj. 1795, 1797, 1798, 1810, 1822. This 
splendid edition (at least as to its outward form) 
is not only useful for those who wish to read the 
Greek Anthology in the form in which it was 
compiled by Planudes, but it is valuable on account 
of the large mass of illustrative matter which it 
contains, including the notes of Huet, Sylburg, 
mid other scholars ; but above all for the metrical 
Latin versions of Hugo Grotius, which are esteemed 
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by far the best of his productions in that depart¬ 
ment of scholarship, and which have never been 
printed except in this edition. The Greek text, 
however, is only a reprint of the Wechelian edition, 
with many of its worst errors uncorrected. 

It is now necessary to go back to the period 
when the discovery of the Palatine Codex placed 
the Greek Anthology in an entirely new light. 

b. Editions of the Palatine Anthology. 

It is a curious fact that, for more than two 
hundred years from the discovery of the Palatine 
Anthology by Salmasius, every project for publish¬ 
ing a complete edition of it was left unfinished, and 
this important service to literature was only per¬ 
formed about thirty years ago, by the late Frederick 
Jacobs. 

1. Salmasius , as might naturally be expected 
from the discoverer of such a treasure, continued 
to devote the utmost attention to the Anthology, 
so that, his biographer tells us, he scarcely spent a 
day without reading and making notes upon it. 
By other avocations, however, and by quarrels 
with the Leyden printers, who refused to publish 
the Greek text without a Latin version, and with 
Valesius, who would not assist in the labour except 
on the condition of having his own name prefixed 
to the work, Salmasius was prevented from com¬ 
pleting his intended edition. He left behind him, 
however, a large mass of notes and of unedited 
epigrams, which were only discovered by Brunck 
in the year 1777, after he had published his Ana - 
lecta. We believe they have never been published; 
but they were used by Jacobs in his Notes. 

2. After the repeated delay of the promised 
edition of Salmasius, Lucas Langermannus under¬ 
took, at the instance of Isaac Yossius, a journey 
to Rome, for the purpose of making a new collation 
of the Vatican MS. with the Planudean Anthology ; 
and Fabricius states (Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 440) 
that he saw at Hamburg the copy of the Antho- 
logy which contained the MS. notes of Langer¬ 
mannus. The whole scheme, however, which seems 
to have been formed by Vossius in a spirit of rivalry 
to Salmasius, was abandoned on the death of the 
latter in 1653. 

3. Meanwhile several MS. Copies of the Vatican 
Codex were made, all of which were founded on 
the collations of Salmasius, Sylburg, and Langer- 
mann, and all of which were superseded by the 
transcript mado by the Abbate Joseph SpaUett », in 
1776. This precious MS., the excellence of which 
is so great that it almost deserves to be called a fac¬ 
simile rather than a copy, was purchased from the 
heirs of Spalletti by Ernest II. Duke of Gotha 
and Altenburg, for the library at Gotha, and 
formed the basis of Jacobs's edition of the Palatine 
Anthology. Referring the reader to the Protege 
mena of Jacobs for an account of the labours of 
D’Orville, Jensius, Leich, Reiske, Klotz, and 
Schneider, we proceed to mention those works 
which have superseded all former ones. 

c. The Editions of Brunck and Jacobs. 

1. In the years 1772—1776,appeared \\i* Analecta 
Veterum Poetarum Graecorum. Editors Rick. Fr. 
Ph. Brunck. Argentoratiy 3 vols. 8vo., which contains 
the whole of the Greek Anthology, besides some 
poems which are not properly included under that 
title. The epigrams of the Anthology were edited by 
Brunck, from, a careful comparison of the Planudean 
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Anthology with variouscopies of the Vatican Codex; 
and they now appeared for the first time revised 
by a scholar competent to the task. Brunck also 
adopted a new arrangement, which certainly has 
its defects, but yet is invaluable for the student of 
the history of Greek literature: discarding alto¬ 
gether the books and chapters of the early Antho¬ 
logy, he placed together all the epigrams of each 
poet, and arranged the poets themselves in chro¬ 
nological order, placing those epigrams, the authors 
of which were unknown, under the separate head 
of dteairora. Important as Brunck’s edition was 
when it was published, it is now unnecessary to 
give any further account of it, as it has been en¬ 
tirely superseded by the edition of Jaeobs, who 
gives, in his Prolegomena , an elaborate criticism 
on the labours of his predecessor, and of the few 
contributions which were made by other scholars 
to the emendation or explanation of the Anthology 
between the publication of Brunck’s edition and of 
his own. The LectioJies of Brunck are an indis¬ 
pensable supplement to the Analeda. 

2. The original plan of Jacobs was only to form 
a complete commentary on Brunck’s Analecta , but 
the scarceness of copies of that work induced him 
to reprint it, omitting those parts which do not 
properly belong to the Greek Anthology, and care¬ 
fully re-editing the whole. The result of his 
labours was a work which ranks most deservedly 
as the standard edition of the Greek Anthology. 
It is in 13 vols. Ovo, namely, 4 vols. of the Text, 
one of Indices, and three of Commentaries, divided 
into eight parts. The titles and contents are as 
follow : —Vols. 1—4. Anthologia Graeca, sive Poe- 
tarum Graecorum Lusus. Ex Rccensione Brunckii. 
Indices et Commentarium adjccit F. Jacobs, Lips. 
1794, 4 vols. 8vo. ; Vol. 5. Indices in Epigram - 
rnata quae in Analectis Veterum Poeturum a 
Brunckio editis repeHuntur , Auctore F. Jacobs, 
Lips. 1795, containing (l) an alphabetical index 
of the first lines of the epigrams in Brunck’s Ana¬ 
lecta, in the Planudean Anthology, in the Miscel¬ 
lanea Lipsiensia, and in the Anthology of Reiske ,■ 
(2) An'Index to the Planudean Anthology, with 
references to the pages of Stephanus, Wechel, and 
Brunck ; (3) An Index to Klotz’s Edition of the 
Musa Puerilis of Straton, with references to the 
pages of Brunck ; (4) a similar Index to the 
Anthologies of Reiske and Jensius ; (5) Geogra¬ 
phical Index to the Analecta; (6) Index of 
Proper Names ; (7) Arguments of the Epigrams. 
Vols. 6—13. F. Jacobs Animadversiones in Epi- 
yrammata Anthologiae Graecae secundum ordinem 
Analectorum Brunckii, vol. i. partes i. ii. Lips. 1798, 
containing the Preface, Prolegomena in quibus 
Hisioria Anthologiae Graecae narratur, and the 
Notes to the Epigrams in vol. i. of the Analecta ; 
vol. ii. partes i. ii. iii. Lips. 1799—1801, containing 
the Notes on vol. ii. of the Analecta ; vol. iii. 
partes i. ii. Lips. 1802-3, containing the Notes on 
voL iii. of the Analecta , p. iii. Lips. 1814, com¬ 
pleting the Addenda et Emendanda , and containing 
the following Indices: (1) Graecitatis; (2) Poe- 
tarum et capitum in Anthologia; (3) Verborum 
quae in Animadv. explicantur; (4) Rerum in 
Animadv. illust. ; (&) Scriptorum in Animadv. 
illust.; with the following most important Appen¬ 
dices: (1) Paralipomena ex Codice Paiatino , or 
Mantissa Epigrammatum Vaticani Codicis , quae in 
Brunckii Analectis desiderantur; (2) Epigram- 
mata ex Libris editis et Marmoribus collecta ,* 
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(3) Catalogue Podarum qui Epigrammata scripse- 
mnt, which contains, not a mere list of names, but 
a full account of each of the writers.* 

3. In editing his Anthologia Graeca , Jacobs had 
the full benefit of the Palatine Anthology. Not 
content with the almost perfect copy of Spalletti 
(the Apographum Gothanum), he availed himself 
of the services of Uhden, then Prussian ambassador 
at Rome, who collated the copy once more with 
the original codex in the Vatican. The important 
results are to be found in Jacobs’s emendations of 
Brunck’s text, in his corrections of many of Brunck’s 
errors in the assignment of epigrams to wrong 
authors, and in his Appendix of 213 epigrams 
from the Vatican MS. which are wanting in the 
Analecta. In the mean time he formed the design 
of rendering to scholarship the great service of 
printing an exact and complete edition of this cele¬ 
brated Codex. In the preface to his Anthologia 
Palatina, he gives a most interesting account of his 
labours, and of the principles on which he pro¬ 
ceeded. It is enough here to state that he fol¬ 
lowed the rule (always a good one, but absolutely 
essential where there is only one MS.), to repre¬ 
sent exactly the reading of the MS., even if it gave 
no sense, unless the necessary correction was clear 
beyond all doubt, placing all doubtful and con¬ 
jectural emendations in the margin. After the 
printing of the text was completed, the unlooked- 
for restoration of the MS. to the University 
Library at Heidelberg afforded an opportunity 
for a new collation, which was made by A. J. 
Paulssen, who has given the results of it in an 
Appendix to the third volume of Jacobs’B Antho¬ 
logia Palatina. This work may therefore be con¬ 
sidered an all but perfect copy of the Palatine 
Codex, and is therefore invaluable for the critical 
study of the Anthology. The following is its 
title:— Anthologia Graeca, ad Fidem Codicis Pala¬ 
tini, nunc Parisini, ex Apographo Gotliano edita. 
Curavit , Epigrammata in Codice Paiatino desiderata 
et Annotationem Criticam adjecit, F. Jacobs. Lips. 
1813—1817, 8vo. ; in 3 vols., of which the first 
two contain the text of the Palatine Anthology, 
with an Appendix of Epigrams which are not found 
in it, including the whole of the fourth and parts 
of the other books of the Planudean Anthology, 

* This is the edition of the Anthology to which 
the references in the Dictionary are generally made ; 
but the references are for the most part to the pages 
of Brunck, which are given in the margin, and 
which are those always referred to by Jacobs him¬ 
self in his Notes and Indices. The practice of 
writers is diverse on this point, some quoting the 
Analecta, and some the books and numbers of the 
Palatine Anthology. The latter practice has its 
advantages, especially as Tauchnitz’s cheap reprint 
of Jacobs’s Anthologia Palatina is probably the 
form in which most persons possess the Anthology ; 
but the Anthologia Graeca of Jacobs is so much 
the most valuable edition for the scholar, that this 
consideration is enough to determine the mode of 
reference. It is to be most earnestly hoped that, 
in any future edition of the Anthology, the arrange¬ 
ment of Brunck will still be preserved, and his 
pages be given^ in the margin, and that a great 
defect of Jacobs’s edition will be supplied, namely, 
a comparative index of the pages of Brunck and 
the chapters and numbers of the Palatine Antho¬ 
logy. 
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find Epigrams in the works of ancient authors and 
inscriptions ; the third volume contains the notes, 
which are only critical and not explanatory, the 
indices, and the corrections of Paulssen, under the 
following title: — Apographi Goihani, quemadmo- 
dum id expression habemus in Editionis hitjus torn 
Textu quam Comm, usque ad sectionon decimam 
quartam cum ipso Codice Palatino diligenter nunc 
xieruni collati accuratci correctio. Edidit , adjedis pas¬ 
sim observationibus suis palaeographies criiicis , Ant. 
Jac. Paulssen, D . This appendix is preceded by 
a Prooemium , containing a more exact account of 
the Palatine Codex than had previously appeared. 

The series of Greek and Latin authors, printed 
by Tauchnitz, contains a very inaccurate reprint of 
the work of Jacobs ; Lips. 1829. 3 vols. lBmo. 

d. The Anthology since the Works of Jacobs. 

Immense as were Jacobs’s services for the Greek 
Anthology, much has still been left for his succes¬ 
sors to accomplish, in the further correction of the 
text, the investigation of the sources and forms of 
the earlier Anthologies, the more accurate assign¬ 
ment of many epigrams to their right authors, and 
the collection of additional epigrams, especially from 
recently-discovered inscriptions. The great scho¬ 
lars of the day, such as Hermann, Welcker, Mei- 
neke, and others, have not neglected this duty. 
The most important contributions are the follow¬ 
ing:— Welcker, Sylloge Epigrammutum Graeco- 
rum , ex Marmoribus et Libris collectorum , et illus- 
tratorum , studio F. T. Welckeri , Bonn. 1828, 8vo. 
with G. Hermann's review in the Ephem. Lit. 
Lips. 1829, Nos. 148—151, and Welcker’s reply, 
A bweisung der verungluckten Conjecluren des Herm 
Prof. Hermann , Bonn, 1829, 8vo.: Cramer, Anco- 
data, vol. iv. pp. 366—388, Oxon. 1838, with 
Meineke’s Epirn. XIIl. to his Analecta Alexan¬ 
dria , Berol. 1843, de Anthologiac Graecae Supple¬ 
ment nuper edito: Meineke, Delectus Poetarum 
Anthologiae Graecae , cum Adnotatione Critica. 
Accedunt Conjectanea Critica de Anthologiae Graecae 
Locis controversis, Berol. 1843, 8vo. (comp. Zeit- 
schrift fur Alterthumswissenschaft , 1845, No. 51): 
A. Hecker, Comment. Crit. de A nth. Graec. Lugd. 
Bat. 1843: R. Unger, Beitrage zur Kritik der 
Griechischen Anthologie , Neubrandenburg, 1844, 
4to. ; besides several other monographs ; and an 
extremely important article by G. Weigand, de 
Foniibus atque Or dim Anthologiae Cephalanae , in 
the Rheinisches Museum , vol. iii. pp. 161, seq. 541, 
seq. 1846, with an appendix in vol. v. pp. 276, 
seq. 1847. There is also an article in the Revue 
de Philologie for 1847, vol. ii. No. 4. pp. 305— 
335, entitled Observations sur VA nthologie Grecque , 
par M. le docteur N. Piccolos. Lastly, a passage 
in the preface to Meineke’s Delectus intimates that 
he has contemplated an entirely new edition of the 
Anthology, a work for which he is perhaps better 
qualified than any other living scholar. 

Of the innumerable chrestomathies and delec¬ 
tuses, the most useful for students is that of 
Jacobs, in the Bibliotheca Graeco, Delectus Epi- 
grammatum Graec., quern novo ordine concinnavit et 
comment in us. scholar, instruxit F. Jacobs, Gothae, 
1826, 8vo. 

Of the numerous translations into the modern 
European languages, those best worth mentioning 
are the German translations of Herder, in his 
Zerstr. Blatter, and of Jacobs, in his Tempe and 
Ixben und Kunst der Alien. (Jacobs, Prolegom. ad 
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Animadv. in Epigrammata Anth. Graec.; Id. Praef 
ad Anth . Pal.; Id. art AniMogie in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclop'ddie ; Fabricius, Bill. Grace. 
vol. iv. cap. 32 ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliograph. 
Script Graec.; Schoell, Geschichte der Griechischen 
Litter atur, vol. iii. p. 37; Bemhardy, Grundriss 
der Griechischen Litteratur, vol. ii. pp. 1054— 
1066.) [P.S.] 

PLATAEA (riAdTato), a daughter of Asopus, 
who had a sanctuary at Plataeae (Paus. ix. 1. § 2, 
2. § 5), which according to some derived its name 
from her, but according to others from the xAdrrj 
ru>v Kuit&v. (Strab. ix. p. 406; comp. p. 409, 
Ac.) [L. S.J 

PLATO (UKdrwv), one of the chief Athenian 
comic poets of the Old Comedy, was contemporary 
with Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Phe- 
recrates. (Suid. s. v.) He is erroneously placed by 
Eusebius ( Chron.) and Syncellus (p. 247, d.) as 
contemporary with Cratinus, at 01. 81. 3, B. c. 454; 
whereas, his first exhibition was in 01.88, b.c. 427, 
as we learn from Cyril (adv. Julian, i. p. 13, b.), 
whose testimony is confirmed by the above state¬ 
ment of Suidas, and by the fact that the comedies 
of Plato evidently partook somewhat of the charac¬ 
ter of the Middle Comedy, to which, in fact, some 
of the grammarians assign him- He is mentioned 
by Marcellinus ( Vit. Thuc. p. xi. Bekker) as con¬ 
temporary with Thucydides, who died in 01. 97.2, 
B.c. 391 ; but Plato must have lived a few years 
longer, as Plutarch quotes from him a passage 
which evidently refers to the appointment of the 
demagogue Agyrrhius as general of the army of 
Lesbos in 01. 97. 3. (Plut. de Repub. gerend. 
p. 801, b.) The period, therefore, during which 
Plato flourished was from b. c. 428 to at least b. c, 
389. 

Of the personal history of Plato nothing more is 
known, except that Suidas tells a story of his being 
so poor that he was obliged to write comedies for 
other persons (s. v. * AprcdSas pi/uou/ufvoi). Suidas 
founds this statement on a passage of the Peisander 
of Plato, in which the poet alludes to his labouring 
for others: but the story of his poverty plainly 
nothing more than an arbitrary conjecture, made 
to explain the passage, the true meaning of which, 
no doubt, is that Plato, like Aristophanes, ex¬ 
hibited some of his plays in the names of other 
persons, but was naturally anxious to claim the 
merit of them for himself when they had suc¬ 
ceeded, and that he did so in the Parabasis of the 
Peisander , as Aristophanes doeB in the Parabasis 
of the Clouds. (See the full discussion of this subject 
under Philonides.) The form in which the article 
’A pudbas fjupovpeyos is given by Arsenius ( Violet. 
ed. Walz, p. 76), completely confirms this inter¬ 
pretation. 

Plato ranked among the very best poets of the 
Old Comedy. From the expressions of the gram¬ 
marians, and from the large number of fragments 
which are preserved, it is evident that his 
plays were only second in popularity to those 
of Aristophanes. Suidas and other gramma¬ 
rians speak of him as \apirpds rdv x a P aKr VP<*. 
Purity of language, refined sharpness of wit, and 
a combination of the vigour of the Old Comedy 
with the greater elegance of the Middle and the 
New, were his chief characteristics. Though 
many of his plays had no political reference at all, 
yet it is evident that he kept up to the spirit of the 
Old Comedy in his attacks on the corruptions and 

c c 4 
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corrupt persons of his age ; for he is charged by 
Dio Chrysostom with vituperation (Oral, xxxiii. 
p. 4, Reiske), a curious charge truly to bring 
against a professed satirist! Among the chief 
objects of his attacks were the demagogues Cleon, 
Hyperbolus, Cleophon, and Agyrrhius, the dithy- 
r.imbic poet Cinesias, the general Lcagrus, and the 
orators Cephalus and Archinus ; for, like Aristo¬ 
phanes, he esteemed the art of rhetoric one of 
the worst sources of mischief to the common¬ 
wealth. 

The mutual attacks of Plato and Aristophanes 
must be taken as a proof of the real respect 
which they felt for each other’s talents. As an 
example of one of these attacks, Plato, like Eu- 
polis, cast great ridicule upon Aristophanes’s 
colossal image of Peace. (SchoL Plat. p. 331, 
Bekker.) 

Plato seems to have been one of the most dili¬ 
gent of the old comic poets. The number of his 
dramas is stated at 23 by the anonymous writer 
on Comedy (p. xxxiv.), and by Suidas, who, how¬ 
ever, proceeds to enumerate 30 titles. Of these, 
the A4k(»v€$ and M dfxpaKvQos were only editions 
of the same play, which reduces the number to 
29. There is, however, one to be added, which 
is not mentioned by Suidas, the ’A fx<pidp€t»>s. The 
following is the list of Suidas, as corrected by 
Meineke: ‘'A5wm, At d<f> IcpcSv, 'Ap<f>idpetos 
(SchoL ad Aristoph. Plut. 174), VpvTres, AcuSaAos, 
'EAAdy % N^<rot, f Eopral, EvpwTrp, Zeds KdKovpevos, 
'ico, KA€ 0 <p«v, Aai'os, AaKooves Lj noajTai (second 
edition, Majujid/cudos), Mev^Aewv, Meroixoi, M 6p- 
/urjKes (of this there are no fragments), Nncai, 
Ni)£ fxaKpd, Udvrptat KepKcoires, Uaibaptov, ITri- 
travSpoSj TleptaAyijs, rionjTijy, UplaSets, 2 Kevai, 
2o<f>i(TTal f 2 vufxaxtai 2 vp<pa£, 'YWp£oAoy, &dav. 
The following dates of his plays are known: the 
Cleophon gained the third prize in 01. 93. 4, b. c. 
405, when Aristophanes was first with the Frogs , 
and Phrynichus second with the Muses; the 
Phaon was exhibited in 01. 97. 2, b. c. 391 (SchoL 
in Aristoph. Plut. 179); the Pdsander about 01. 
89, b. c. 423 ; the Periulgcs a little later ; the 
Hyperbolus about 01. 91, B. c. 415 ; the Presbeis 
about 01. 97, b. c. 392. The Laius seems to 
have been one of the latest of his plays. 

It has been already stated that some gramma¬ 
rians assign Plato to the Middle Comedy ; and it 
is evident that several of the above titles belong to 
that species. Some even mention Plato as a poet 
of the New Comedy. (Athen. iii. p. 103, c., vii. 

р. 279, a.) Hence a few modem scholars have 
supposed a second Plato, a poet of the New Co¬ 
medy, who lived after Epicurus. But Diogenes 
Laertius only mentions one comic poet of the 
name, and there is no good evidence that there 
was any other. The ancient grammarians also 
frequently make a confusion, in their references, 
between Plato, the comic poet, and Plato the phi¬ 
losopher. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. 
pp. 160—196, voLii. pp 615—697 ; Editio Mi - 
nor, 1847, 1 vol. in 2 pts. 8vo., pp. 357—401 ; 
Bergk, Comment . de Relia. Com. Att. Ant . lib. ii. 

с. 6, pp. 381, &c.; C. G. Cobet, Observationes CW- 
tioae in Platonis Comici Reliquiae, Amst. 1840, 
8yo.) 

Several other literary persons of this name are 
mentioned by Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 57, 
note), but none of them are of sufficient import¬ 
ance to require mention here. [P. S.J 
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PLATO (nAdrwv), the philosopher. 

I. Life of Plato. 

The spirit of Plato is expressed in his works in 
a manner the more lively and personal in propor¬ 
tion to the intimacy with which art and science 
are blended in them. And yet of the history of 
his life and education we have only very unsatis¬ 
factory accounts. He mentions his own name 
only twice ( Phaedon , p. 59, b., Apolog. p. 58, b.), 
and then it is for the purpose of indicating the 
close relation in which he stood to Socrates; and, 
in passing, he speaks of his brothers, Adeimantus 
and Glaucon, as sons of Ariston (de Rep. i. p. 327, 
comp. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 6 ; Diog. LaSrt. iii. 4).* 
The writer of the dialogues retires completely behind 
Socrates, who conducts the investigations in them. 
Moreover Plato’s friends and disciples, as Speusippus 
in his eulogium (Diog. Laert. iii. 2, with the note of 
Menage; Plut. Quaest. Sympos. viii. 2, &c.), appear 
to have communicated only some few biographical 
particulars respecting their great teacher ; and 
Alexandrian scholars seem to have filled up these 
accounts from sources which are, to a great extent, 
untrustworthy. Even Aristoxenus, the disciple of 
Aristotle, must have proceeded in a very careless 
manner in his notices respecting Plato, when he 
made him take part in the battles at Tanagra, b. c. 
426, and Delinm, b. c. 424. (Diog. Laert. iii. 8 ; 
comp. Aelian, V. II. ii. 30.) 

Plato is said to have been the son of Ariston 
and Perictione or Potone, and to have been bom 
at Athens on the 7th day of the month Thargelion 
(21st May), 01. 87. 2, a. c. 430 ; or, according to 
the statement of Apollodorus, which we find con¬ 
firmed in various ways,in 01.88.1, b. c. 428, that is, 
in the (Olympic) year in which Pericles died ; ac¬ 
cording to others, he was born in the neighbouring 
island of Aegina. (Diog. Laert. iii. 1,3; comp. v. 9, 
iii. 2, 3 ; Corsini ,Fast. Atlid, iii. 230 ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hell, sub anno 429, &c.) His paternal family 
boasted of being descended from Codrus ; his ma¬ 
ternal ancestors of a relationship with Solon (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 1.) Plato mentions the relationship of 
Critias, his maternal uncle, with Solon. ( Charm. 
p. 355, 159. Comp. Tim. 20.) Originally, we are 
told, he was named after his grandfather Aristocles, 
but in consequence of the fluency of his speech, or, 
as others have it, the breadth of his chest, he ac¬ 
quired that name under which alone we know him. 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 4; Vita Platonis, p. 6, b; Tychsen, 
Bibliothek der alien Literatur und Kunst , v.) Ac¬ 
cording to one story, of which Speusippus (see 
above) had already made mention, he was the son 
of Apollo ; another related that bees settled upon 
the lips of the sleeping child. (Cic. deDivin. i. 36.) 
He is also said to have contended, when a youth, 
in the Isthmian and other games, as well as to 
have made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithyrambic 
poetry, and not to have devoted himself to philo¬ 
sophy till later, probably after Socrates had drawn 
him within the magic circle of his influence. (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 4, 5; Aelian. V. II. ii. 30 ; Plat. Epist. 
vi.) His love for Polymnia had brightened into 
love for the muse Urania (Plat. Symp. 187). Plato 

* An older pair of brothers of the same name, 
mentioned in the Parmenides , p. 126, appear to 
belong to a previous generation of the family. See 
Hermann, in the Allaemeine Schulxeitung, 1831 • 
ii. p. 653. 
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was instructed in grammar, music, and gymnastics 
by the most distinguished teachers of that time. 
(Diog. Laert iii. 4; comp. Hermann, Geschichte 
und System des PlatoniscJten Systems , p. 98, note 48, 
p. 99, note 49.) At an early age viov) he had 
become acquainted, through Cratylus, with the 
doctrines of Heracleitus (Arist. Metaph. i. 6 ; 
comp. Appuleius, de Doctr. Plat. p. 47. Elm.); 
through other instructors, or by means of writings, 
with the philosophical dogmas of the Eleatics and 
of Anaxagoras * (Diog. Laert. I . cVita Anon, ap. 
Tj'chsen, p. 13); and what is related in the 
Phaedo and Parmenides of the philosophical studies 
of the young Socrates, may in part be referable 
to Plato. In his 20th year he is said to have 
betaken himself to Socrates, and from that time 
onwards to have devoted himself to philosophy. 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 6 ; Suidas s. v. makes this into 
an intercourse of twenty years* duration with So¬ 
crates.) The intimacy of this relation is attested, 
better than by hearsay accounts and insufficient 
testimonies (Diog. Laert. iii. 5 ; Paus. i. 30. § 8, 
&c. ; Xen. Mem. iii. 6. § 1), by the enthusiastic 
love with which Plato not only exhibits Socrates 
as he lived and died—in the Banquet and the 
Phaedo,—but also glorifies him by making him 
the leader of the investigations in the greater part 
of his dialogues; not as though he had thought 
himself secure of the assent of Socrates to all the 
conclusions and developments which he had him¬ 
self drawn from the few though pregnant principles 
of his teacher, but in order to express his con¬ 
viction that he had organically developed the re¬ 
sults involved in the Socratic doctrine. It is 
therefore probable enough that, as Plutarch relates 
( Marius, 46 ; comp. Lactant. Div. Inst. iii. 19. 
§17), at the close of his life he praised that dis¬ 
pensation which had made him a contemporary of 
Socrates. After the death of the latter he betook 
himself, with others of the Socratics, as Hermo- 
dorus had related, in order to avoid threatened 
persecutions (Diog. Laert. ii. 106, iii. 6), to Eu- 
cleides at Megara, who of all his contemporaries 
had the nearest mental affinity with him. That 
Pluto during his residence in Megara composed 
several of his dialogues, especially those of a dia¬ 
lectical character, is probable enough, though there 
is no direct evidence on the subject (Ast, vom 
Leben und den Scn/len des Plato , p. 51 ; Van 
Heusde, /nit. Plat. doct. i. p. 72; Hermann, ibid. 
pp. 46, 490). The communication of the Socratic 
conversation recorded in the Theaetetus is referred 
to Eucleides, and the controversial examination, 
contained in the Sophistes (p. 246) and apparently 
directed against Eucleides and his school, of the 
tenets of the friends of certain incorporeal forms 
(ideas) cognisable by the intellect, testifies esteem 
for him. Friendship for the mathematician Theo- 
dorus (though this indeed does not manifest 
itself in the way in which the latter is introduced 
in the Theaetetus) is said to have led Plato next to 
Cyrene (Diog. Laert iii. 6 ; Appul. 1. c.). Through 
his eagerness for knowledge he is said to have 
been induced to visit Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek 
cities in Lower Italy (Cic. de Rep . i. 10, de Fin . 

* Hermogenes is mentioned as the Eleatic 
teacher of Plato, probably through a misunder¬ 
standing of the mention of him in the Cratylus, 
PP* 384, 394; in the anonymous writer, Hermippus 
is named with hardly better reason. 
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v. 29 ; Val. Max. viii. 7. § 3 ; Vita Anon. I . a). 
Others, in inverted order, make him travel first to 
Sicily and then to Egypt (Quintil. i. 12. § 15; 
Diog. Laert iii. 6), or from Sicily to Cyrene and 
Egypt, and then again to Sicily (Appuleius, l. c . 
p. 47 ; comp. Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 366). As 
his companion we find mentioned Eudoxus (Strab. 
xvii. 29, in opposition to Diog. Laert. viii. 87), or 
Simmias (Plut. de Daem.Socr. 7), or even Euri¬ 
pides, who died 01. 93. 2 (Diog. Laert. iii. 6). 
More distant journeys of Plato into the interior of 
Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Assy¬ 
rians, to the Magi and Persians, are mentioned 
only by writers on whom no reliance can be placed 
(Clem. Alex. adv. Gent. p. 46; Vita Anon. p. 14 ; 
comp. Diog. Laert. iii. 7 ; Lactant Instil, iv. 2 ; 
comp. Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 19). Even the fruits of 
his better authenticated journeys cannot be traced 
in the works of Plato with any definiteness. He 
may have enlarged his mathematical and astrono¬ 
mical knowledge, have received some impulses and 
incitements through personal intercourse with 
Archytas and other celebrated Pythagoreans of his 
age (Clem. Alex. Cic. Val. Max. &c. II. cc.), have 
made himself acquainted with Egyptian modes of 
life and Egyptian wisdom (Plat, de Leg. ii. p. 656, 
vii. pp. 799, 819, Phaedo , p. 274, Pluleb. p. 18, 
Tim. 21 j comp. Epinom. p. 986); but on the 
fundamental assumptions of his system, and its 
development and exposition, these journeys can 
hardly have exercised any important influence; of 
any effect produced upon it by the pretended 
Egyptian wisdom, as is assumed by Plessing 
( Memnonium , ii. p. 288, &c., 604, &c.; Versuch 
zur Aufldarung der Philosophic des altcsten Alter- 
ihums , ii. 2, p. 879, &c.) and others, no traces are 
to be found (comp. Hermann, Lc. i. 55, &c.). 
That Plato during his residence in Sicily, through 
the intervention of Dion, became acquainted with 
the elder Dionysius, but very soon fell out with 
the tyrant, is asserted by credible witnesses (espe¬ 
cially by Hegesander ap. Athen. xi. 116, p. 507, 
b ; Diod. xv. 7 ; Plut. Dion , 4, 5 ; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 18, 19. The Platonic epistle vii. pp. 3£4, 326, 
327, mentions only the acquaintance with Dion, 
not that with the elder Dionysius). More doubt 
attaches to the story, according to which he was 
given up by the tyrant to the Spartan ambassador 
Pollis, by him sold into Aegina, and set at liberty 
by the Cyrenian Anniceris. This story is told in 
very different forms. On the other hand, we find 
the statement that Plato came to Sicily when about 
forty years old, so that he would have returned to 
Athens at the close of the 97th Olympiad (n.c. 
389 or 388), about twelve years after the death of 
Socrates ; and perhaps for that reason 01. 97. 4, 
was set down by the chronologers whom Eusebius 
follows as the period when he flourished. After 
his return he began to teach, partly in the gymna¬ 
sium of the Academy and its shady avenues, 
near the city, between the exterior Cerameicus and 
the hill Colonus Hippius, partly in his garden, 
which was situated at Colonus (Timon ap. Diog. 
Laert iii. 7, comp. 5 ; Plut. de Ewilio , c. 10, &c.). 
Respecting the acquisition of this garden again, 
and the circumstances of Plato as regards property 
generally, we have conflicting accounts (Plut Diog. 
Laert. Appul. II co .; A. Gell. jV. A. iii, if, 
comp. Hermann, L o . p. 77, &c.). Plato taught 
gratuitously (Diog. Laert iv. 2; Olympiod et 
Anon.), and agreeably to his maxims (Phaed, p. 
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275, Protag. pp. 329, 334, Gorg. p. 449, comp. 
Hipp. Min. p. 373), without doubt mainly in the 
form of lively dialogue; yet on the more difficult 
parts of his doctrinal system he probably also deli¬ 
vered connected lectures ; at least in the accounts 
of his lectures, noted down by Aristotle and other 
disciples, on the Good (see below) there appears no 
trace of the form of dialogue. Themistius also 
(Orat. xxi. p. 245, d) represents him as delivering 
a lecture on the Good in the Peiraeeus before an 
audience which gradually dwindled away. The 
more narrow circle of his disciples (the number of 
them, which can scarcely have remained uniform, 
is stated at 28) assembled themselves in his gar¬ 
den at common, simple meals (Athen. i. 7, xii. 69, 
x. 14, comp. Aelian, V. H. ii. 18, iii. 35 ; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 8), and it was probably to them alone 
that the inscription said to have been set up over 
the vestibule of the house, 44 let no one enter who 
is unacquainted with geometry,” had reference 
(Tzetzes, Chiliad, viii. 972). From this house 
came forth his nephew Speusippus, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, Aristotle, Heracleides Ponticus, Hes- 
tiaeus of Perinthus, Philippus the Opuntian, and 
others, men from the most different parts of Greece. 
To the wider circle of those who, without attaching 
themselves to the more narrow community of the 
school, sought instruction and incitement from him, 
distinguished men of the age, such as Chabrias, 
Iphicrates (Aristid. ii. p. 325), Timotheus (Athen. 
x. 14, comp. Aelian. V. II. ii. 18. § 10 ; Plut. de 
Sanit. tuenda , p. 127. 6), Phocion, Hyperides, Ly- 
curgus, Isocrates (Diog. Laert. iii. 46), are said to 
have belonged. Whether Demosthenes was of the 
number is doubtful (Dem. Epist. v. ; Cic. de Orat 
i. 20, Brut. 32, Orat 5, de OJjic. i. 1, &c.; on the 
other hand see Niebuhr, Kleine historische Schriften , 

р. 482 ; Bake, Biblioth. Crit. Nova , v. 1. 194, &c.). 
Even women are said to have attached themselves to 
him as his disciples (Diog. La£rt. 1. c., comp. Olym- 
piod.). Plato’s occupation as an instructor was 
twice interrupted by journeys undertaken to Sicily ; 
first when Dion, probably soon after the death of 
the elder Dionysius (01. 103. 1, b.c. 368), deter¬ 
mined him to make the attempt to win the younger 
Dionysius to philosophy (Plat. Epist vii. p. 327, 
iii. p. 316, c; Plut. Dion , c. 11, &c. 16, &c., 
Phdosoph. esse cum Princip. c. 4 ; Cora. Nep. x. 3 ; 
Diog. Laert. iii. 21) ; the Becond time, a few years 
later (about B. c. 361), when the wish of his Pytha¬ 
gorean friends, and the invitation of Dionysius to 
reconcile the disputes which had broken out shortly 
after Plato's departure between him and his step- 
uncle Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. His 
efforts were both times unsuccessful, and he owed 
his own safety to nothing but the earnest inter¬ 
cession of Archytas (Plat. Epist vii. pp. 339, 345, 
iii. p. 318 ; Plut. Dion y c. 20 ; Diog. Laert. iii. 25). 
Immediately after his return, Dion, whom he found 
at the Olympic games (OL 105. 1, b. c. 360), pre¬ 
pared for the contest, attacked Syracuse, and, sup¬ 
ported by Speusippus and other friends of Plato, 
though not by Plato himself, drove out the tyrant, 
but was then himself assassinated ; upon which 
Dionysius again made himself master of the govern¬ 
ment (Plat. Ep. ; Plut U. cc. j Diog. Laert. iii. 25). 
That Plato cherished the hope of realising through 
the conversion of Dionysius his idea of a state in 
the rising city of Syracuse, was a belief pretty 
generally spread in antiquity (Plut, Philos, e. princ. 

с. 4; Themist, Orat . xvii. p. 215, b ; Diog. Laert. 
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iii. 21), and which finds some confirmation in ex¬ 
pressions of the philosopher himself, and of the 
seventh letter, which though spurious is written 
with the most evident acquaintance with the mat¬ 
ters treated of (p. 327, e ; comp. Hermann, l. c. 
p. 66, &c.). If however Plato had suffered himself 
to be deceived by Buch a hope, and if, as we are 
told, he withdrew himself from all participation in 
the public affairs of Athens, from despair with re¬ 
gard to the destinies of his native city, noble even 
in her decline, he would indeed have exhibited a 
blind partiality for a theory which was too far 
removed from existing institutions, and have at the 
same time displayed a want of statesmanlike feel¬ 
ing and perception. He did not comply with the 
invitations of Cyrene and Megalopolis, which had 
been newly founded by the Arcadians and The¬ 
bans, to arrange their constitution and laws (Plut. 
ad princ. inerud. c. 1 ; Diog. Laert. iii. 23 ; Aelian. 
V. H. ii. 42). And in truth the vocation assigned 
him by God was more that of founding the science 
of politics by means of moral principles than of 
practising it in the struggle with existing relations. 
From the time when he opened the school in the 
Academy (it was only during his second and third 
journeys to Sicily that one of his more intimate 
companions—Heracleides Ponticus is named — 
had to supply his place, Suid. s.v. Heracleid.) we 
find him occupied solely in giving instruction and 
in the composition of his works. He is said to 
have died while writing in the 81st, or according 
to others the 84th year of his age, in 01. 108. 1, 
b. c. 347 (Cic. de Senect. 5; Senec. Epist. lviii.; 
Neanthes in Diog. Laert. iii. 3 ; Diog. Laert v. 9 ; 
Athen. v. p. 57, &c.). According to Hermippu 9 he 
died at a marriage feast (Diog. Laert. iii. 3; Au¬ 
gust. de Civ. Dei , viii. 2). Thence probably arose 
the title of the eloge of Speusippus —Ylbdrwvos 
rreplSeinvor. According to his last will his garden 
remained the property of the school (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 43), and passed, considerably increased by later 
additions, into the hands of the Neo-Platonists, 
who kept as a festival his birth-day as well as that 
of Socrates (Damasc. ap. Phot. Cod. ccxlii, ; Por- 
phyr. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. x. 3, p. 468). 
Athenians and strangers honoured his memory by 
monuments (Diog. Laert. iii. 43 ; Phavorin. ib. 25). 
Yet he had no lack of enemies and enviers, and 
the attacks which were made upon him with scoffs 
and ridicule, partly by contemporary comic poets, as 
Theoporapus, Alexis, Cratinus the younger, and 
others (Diog. Laert. iii. 26, &c.; Athen. xi.p. 509, 
ii. p. 59), partly by one-sided Socratics, as Antis- 
thenes, Diogenes, and the later Megarics (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 35, vi. 7, 26, ii. 119 ; comp. Schleierma- 
cher’s Platon , ii. 1, pp. 19, 183,404,406 ; ii. 2, pp. 
17, 20), found a loud echo among Epicureans, 
Stoics, certain Peripatetics, and later writers eager 
for detraction. Thus even Antisthenes and Aris- 
toxenus (Diog. Laert iii. 35; Athen. v. p. 424, xi. 
p. 507; Mahne, de Aristoxeno , pp. 14, 73, 91) 
charged him with sensuality, avarice, and syco¬ 
phancy (Diog. Lafe'rt iii. 29; Athen. xi. p. 509, c, 
xiii. p. 589, c)j and others with vanity, ambition, 
and envy towards other Socratics (Athen. xi. p. 
507, d ; Diog. Lafe’rt. vi. 3, 7, 24, 20, 34 ; comp. A. 
Bockh, Commented. Acad . de Sitnultate quae Platoni 
cum Xenophonte interoessisse fertur , Berol. 1811). 
Others again accused him of having borrowed the 
form and substance of his doctrine from earlier 
philosophers, as Aristippus, Antisthenes (Theo- 
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pomp. ap. Athen. xi. p. 508, c), Protagoras (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37), Epicharmiis(Alcimus ap. Diog. Laert. 
iii. 9, &c.), Philolaus (Diog. Laert. iii. 9). But as 
the latter accusation is refuted both by the contra¬ 
diction which it carries in itself, and by comparison 
of the Pythagorean doctrine with that of Plato, so 
is the former, not only by the weakness of the 
evidence brought forward in its favour, but still 
more by the depth and purity of moral sentiment, 
which, with all the marks of internal truth, is re¬ 
flected in the writings of Plato. 

II. Thb Writings op Plato. 

These writings, by a happy destiny, have come 
down to us complete, so far as appears, in texts com¬ 
paratively well preserved, and have always been 
admired as a model of the union of artistic perfection 
with philosophical acuteness and depth. Plato was 
by no means the first to attempt the form of dialogue. 
Zeno the Eleatic had already written in the form 
of question and answer (Diog. Laert. iii. 48 ; comp. 
Arist. Elench. Soph. 10). Alexamenus the Teian 
and Sophron in the mimes had treated ethical 
subjects in the form of dialogue (Diog. Laert. 
1. c .; Athen. xi. p. 505, b. ; Olympiod. p. 78 ; 
comp. Hermann on Arist. Poet. p. 93, &c.) ; 
.Xenophon, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Eucleides, 
and other Socratics also had made use of the dia¬ 
logical form (Diog. Laert. passim); but Plato has 
handled this form not only with greater mastery 
than any one who preceded him, and, one may 
add, than any one who has come after him, but, 
in all probability, with the distinct intention of 
keeping by this very means true to the admoni¬ 
tion of Socrates, not to communicate instruction, 
hut to lead to the spontaneous discovery of it. 
The dialogue with him is not merely a favourite 
method of clothing ideas, handed down from 
others,as has recently been maintained (Hermann, 
/. c. i. p. 354), but the mimetic-dramatic form of 
it is intended, while it excites and enchains the 
attention of the reader, at the same time to give 
him the opportunity and enable him to place him¬ 
self in the peculiar situations of the different in¬ 
terlocutors, and, not without success, with them 
to seek and find. But with all the admiration 
which from the first has been felt for the distinct¬ 
ness and liveliness of the representation, and the 
richness and depth of the thoughts, it is impos¬ 
sible not to feel the difficulty of rendering to 
oneself a distinct account of what is designed and 
accomplished in any particular dialogue, and of its 
connection with others. And yet again it can 
hardly be denied that each of the dialogues forms 
an artistically self-contained whole, and at the 
same time a link in a chain. That the dialogues 
of Plato were from first to last not intended to set 
before any one distinct assertions, but to place the 
objects in their opposite points of view (Cic. 
Acad. i. 12),could appear credible only to partisans 
of the more modem sceptical Academy. Men who 
took a deeper view endeavoured, by separating the 
different kinds and classes of the dialogues, or by 
aiTanging together those which had a more imme¬ 
diate reference to each other, to arrive at a more 
correct understanding of them. With reference to 
the first, some distinguished dramatic, narrative, 
"and mixed dialogues (Diog. Laert. iii. 50), others 
investigating and instructing dialogues, and again 
•uch as investigated gymnastically (maieutically 
or peirastically,) and agouistically (endeictically or 
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anatreptically) ; as also dialogues which communi¬ 
cated instruction theoretically (physically or logi¬ 
cally), and practically (ethically or politically), 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 49 ; Albin. Jsag. 128.) With 
regard to the second point, attention was espe¬ 
cially directed to the dramatic character of the 
dialogues, and, according to it, the Alexandrian 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged 
a part of them together in trilogies (Sophistes, 
Politicus, Cratylus — Theaetetus, Euthyphron, 
Apology—Politeia, Timaeus, Critias—the Laws, 
Minos, Epinomis — Criton, Phaedon, Letters), 
the rest he left unarranged, though on what 
grounds he was led to do so it is not easy to 
discover. Thrasylus, in the age of Tiberius, with 
reference to the above-named division into inves¬ 
tigating and instructing dialogues, divided the 
whole number into tetralogies, probably because 
Plato had given intimation of his intention to add 
as a conclusion to the dialogues Theaetetus, 
Sophistes, and Politicus, one called Philosophus, 
and to the trilogy of the Politeia, Timaeus, and 
Critias, the Hermocrates (Plat. Politic, p. 257, a. 
Critias , p. 108, a. c.). In place of the unwritten, 
if intended, Philosophus, Thrasylus adds to the 
first of the two trilogies, and as the first member 
of it, the Cratylus ; to the second, in place of the 
Hermocrates, and again as the first member, the 
Clitophon. (Diog. Laert. iii. 56 ; corap. Albin. Isag. 
&c. p. 129). Although this division appears to 
have been already usual in Varro’s time ( de Ling. 
Lat. vi. 80, Bip.), and has been adopted in many 
manuscripts, as well as in the older editions, it is 
not more satisfactory than the others which have 
been mentioned, partly because it combines ge¬ 
nuine and spurious dialogues, partly because, neg¬ 
lecting internal references, it not unfrequently 
unites according to merely external considerations. 
Nor have the more recent attempts of Samuel 
Petitus ( Miscell. iii. 2), Sydenham (Synopsis, or 
General View of the Works of Plato , p. 9), and 
Serranus, which connect themselves more or less 
with those earlier attempts, led to any satisfactory 
arrangement. Yet at the basis of all these dif¬ 
ferent attempts there lies the correct assumption, 
that the insight into the purport and construction 
of the separate Platonic dialogues depends upon 
our ascertaining the internal references by which 
they are united with each other. As Schleier- 
macher, for the purpose of carrying out this sup¬ 
position, endeavoured to point out in Plato himself 
the leading ideas which lay at the foundation, and 
by means of them to penetrate to the understand¬ 
ing of each of the dialogues and of its connection 
with the rest, he has become the originator of a 
new era in this branch of investigation, and might 
with good reason be termed by I. Bekker, who has 
done so much for the critical restoration of the 
text, Platonis restitutor. Schleiermacher starts 
with Plato’s declaration of the insufficiency of 
written communication. If he regarded this as 
the lifeless image of living colloquy, because, not 
being able to unfold its meaning, presenting itself 
to those who do understand as to those who do 
not, it produces the futile belief of being possessed 
of knowledge in those who do not know, being 
only adapted to remind the reader of convictions 
that have been produced and seized in a lively man¬ 
ner (Plat. Phaedr. p. 275), and nevertheless spent 
a considerable part of his long life in the composi¬ 
tion of written works, he must doubtless have con- 
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vinced himself that he was able to meet that defi¬ 
ciency up to a certain point, to communicate to the 
souls of the readers with science discourses which, 
being capable of representing their own meaning and 
of standing in the place of the person who thus im¬ 
planted them, should show themselves fruitful ( ib. 
p. 276, &c.; comp, Protag. p. 329, a. 347, c.). The 
understanding of many of the dialogues of Plato, 
however, is rendered difficult by this circumstance, 
that a single dialogue often contains different in¬ 
vestigations, side by side, which appear to be only 
loosely connected, and are even obscured by one 
another; and these investigations, moreover, often 
seem to lead to no conclusion, or even to issue in 
contradictions. We cannot possibly look upon 
this peculiarity as destitute of purpose, or the 
result of want of skill. If, however, it was in¬ 
tended, the only purpose which can have been at 
the bottom of it must have been to compel the 
reader, through his spontaneous participation in 
the investigations proposed, to discover their 
central point, to supply intermediate members that 
are wanting, and in that way himself to discover 
the intended solution of the apparent contradic¬ 
tions. If the reader did not succeed in quite under¬ 
standing the individual dialogue by itself, it was 
intended that he should seek the further carrying 
out of the investigations in other dialogues, and 
notice how what appeared the end of one is at the 
same time to be regarded as the beginning and 
foundation of another. Nevertheless, according 
to the differences in the investigation and in the 
susceptibility and maturity for it to be presup¬ 
posed in the reader, the mode of conducting it and 
the composition of the dialogue devoted to it would 
require to be different. Schleiermacher distin¬ 
guishes three series and classes of dialogues. In 
the first he considers that the germs of dialectic 
and of the doctrine of ideas begin to unfold them¬ 
selves in all the freshness of the first youthful 
inspiration, with the fulness of an imaginative, 
dramatically mimetic representation ; in the se¬ 
cond those germs develop themselves further by 
means of dialectic investigations respecting the 
difference between common and philosophical 
acquaintance with things, respecting notion and 
knowledge (8d£a and imfryfiri ); in the third 
they receive their completion by means of an ob¬ 
jectively scientific working out, with the separa¬ 
tion of ethics and physics (Schleiermacher‘s Plato , 
i. 1, Einleitungi p. 45, &c.; comp. ii. 2, p. 142). 
To suppose that Plato, when he composed the first 
of his dialogues, already had clearly before his eyes 
in distinct outlines the whole series of the rest, 
with all their internal references and connecting 
links ; and farther, that from the beginning to the 
end he never varied, but needed only to keep on 
spinning the thread he had once begun, without 
any where taking it up afresh,—such a supposi¬ 
tion would indeed be preposterous, as Hermann 
remarks against Schleiermacher (l. o. p. 354. 56). 
But the assumption above referred to respecting the 
composition and succession of the dialogues of Plato 
by no means depends upon any such supposition. 
It is enough to believe that the fundamental germs 
of his system early made their appearance in the 
mind of Plato in a definite form, and attained to 
their development in a natural manner through the 
power that resided in them. We need suppose in 
the case of Plato only what may be demonstrated 
in the case of other great thinkers of more 
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modem times, as Des Cartes, Spinoza, Fichte, 
Schelling. Nay, we are not even compelled to 
assume (what indeed is very improbable) that the 
succession of the dialogues according to their 
internal references must coincide with the chrono¬ 
logical order in which they were composed. Why 
should not Plato, while he had already commenced 
works of the third class, have found occasion now 
and then to return to the completion of the dia¬ 
logues of the second, or even of the firBt class ? 
As regards, however, the arrangements in detail, 
we will not deny that Schleiermacher, in the en¬ 
deavour to assign its place to every dialogue ac¬ 
cording to the presupposed connection with all the 
rest running through the series, has now and then 
suffered himself to be misled by insecure traces, 
and has been induced partly to regard some lead¬ 
ing dialogues from an incorrect or doubtful point 
of view, partly to supply references by means of 
artificial combinations. On the other hand, we 
believe, after a careful examination of the objec¬ 
tions against it that have been made good, that we 
may adopt the principle of the arrangement and 
the most important points of it. 

The first series embraces, according to Schleier¬ 
macher, the larger dialogues, Phaedrus, Protagoras, 
and Parmenides, to which the smaller ones, Lysis, 
Laches, Charmides, and Euthyphron are to be added 
as supplements. When others, on the contrary, 
declare themselves for a much later composition of 
the Phaedrus, and Hermann in particular (l. o. 
pp. 356, 373, &c.) regards it as the entrance-pro¬ 
gramme (p. 544) written by Plato for the opening 
of his school, we will indeed admit that the account 
which makes that dialogue Plato’s first youthful 
composition (Diog. L. iii. 38 ; Olympiod. Vita Plat. 
p. 78) can pass for nothing more than a conclusion 
come to by learned philosophers or grammarians 
(though the judgments of Euphorion, Panaetius, 
and Dicaearchus brought forward in favour of the 
opinion deserve regard) ; but that the compass of 
knowledge said to be found in the dialogue, and 
the fulness and maturity of the thoughts, its simi¬ 
larity to the Symposium and Menexenus, the ac¬ 
quaintance with Egyptian mythology and Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy, bear indubitable testimony to a 
later composition, we cannot admit j but we must 
rather appeal to the fact that the youthful Plato, 
even before he had visited Egypt and Magna 
Graecia, might easily have acquired such an amount 
of knowledge in Athens, the centre of all the 
philosophical life of that age ; and further, that 
what is brought forward as evidence of the com¬ 
pass and maturity of the thoughts is rather the 
youthful, lively expression of the first conception 
of great ideas (comp. Van Heusde, Initia Doctr . 
Plat. i. p. 197). With the Phaedrus the Lysis 
stands connected as a dialectic essay upon love. 
But as the Phaedrus contains the outlines of the 
peculiar leading doctrines of Plato partly still as 
forebodings expressed in a mythical form, so the 
Protagoras is distinctly to be regarded as the 
Socratic method in opposition to the sophistic, in 
discussions which we might term the Propylaea of 
the doctrine of morals. The early composition of 
this dialogue is assumed even by the antagonists 
of Schleiermacher, they only dispute on insufficient 
grounds either the genuineness of the smaller dia* 
logues Charmides, Laches and Euthyphron (see on 
this point Hermann, p. 443, &c.), or their connec¬ 
tion with the Protagoras, which manifests itself in 
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this, that the former had demonstrated the insuf¬ 
ficiency of the usual moral definitions in reference 
to the ideas of virtue as connected with tempe¬ 
rance (aaxppofffori)) bravery, and holiness, to which 
the latter had called attention generally. The 
profound dialogue Parmenides, on the other hand, 
we cannot with Schleiermacher regard either as a 
mere dialectic exercise, or as one of the earlier 
works of Plato (comp. Ed. Zeller’s Platonische 
Studien , p. 184, &c.), but rather see ourselves com¬ 
pelled to assign it a place in the second series of 
the dialogues of Plato. The foundation of this 
series is formed by the dialogues Theaetetus, So¬ 
phistes, and Politicus, which have clearly a mutual 
connection. Before the Theaetetus Schleiermacher 
places the Gorgias, and the connection of the two 
is indubitable, in so far as they both exhibit the 
constant and essential in opposition to the change¬ 
able and contingent, the former in the domain of 
cognizance, the latter in that of moral action ; and 
as the Theaetetus is to be placed before the So- 
phistes, Cratylus and other dialogues, so is the 
Gorgias to be placed at the head of the Politicus, 
Philebus and the Politeia. Less certain is the 
position assigned by Schleiermacher to the Menon, 
Euthydemus and Cratylus, between the Theaetetus 
and Sophistes. The Menon seems rather expressly 
designed to form a connecting link between the inves¬ 
tigations of the Gorgias and those of the Theaetetus, 
and on the one hand to bring into view the dis¬ 
tinction discussed *in the latter between correct 
notion and true apprehension, in its application to 
the idea of virtue ; on the other hand, by means of 
this distinction to bring nearer to its final decision 
the question respecting the essence of the good, as 
of virtue and the possibility of teaching it. It 
might be more difficult to assign to the Euthydemus 
its definite place. Although with the ridicule of 
the empty polemical artifices of sophists whicli is 
contained in it, there are connected intimations 
respecting wisdom as the art of those who are in a 
condition at the same time to produce and to use 
what they produce, the dialogue nevertheless should 
probably be regarded as an occasional piece. The 
Cratylus opposes to the scoffing art of the sophist, 
dealing in grammatical niceties, the image of dia¬ 
lectic art which recognises and fashions language as 
a necessary production of the human mind. It 
should, however, find its appropriate place not 
before the Sophistes (where Schleiermacher places 
it), but after it, as the application of dialectic to 
language could hardly become a matter of inquiry 
until the nature of dialectic had been discussed, as 
is done in the Sophistes. The Eleatic stranger, 
when questioned by Socrates respecting the nature 
and difference of the sophist, the statesman and 
the philosopher (Soph. p. 217), answers only the 
first two of these questions, in the dialogues that 
bear those names, and if Plato had intended a 
third and similar investigation respecting the nature 
of the philosopher, he has not undertaken the 
immediate fulfilment of his design. Schleiermacher 
therefore assumes that in the Banquet and Phaedon 
taken together the model of the philosopher is 
exhibited in the person of Socrates, in the former 
as he lived, glorified by the panegyric of Alci- 
biades, and marked by the function, so especially 
peculiar to him, of love generating in the beautiful 
(p. 206); in the latter as he appears in death, 
longing to become pure spirit. (Schleiermacher’s 
Plato*) ii. 2. p. 858, &c.) The contents of the 
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two dialogues, however, and their organization 
as regarded from the point of view of this assump¬ 
tion, is not altogether intelligible. (Comp. Her¬ 
mann, p. 525. 27.) But as little should we, with 
Ed. Zeller (/. c. p, 194, &c.), look for the missing 
member of the trilogy, of which we have part in the 
Sophistes and Politicus,in the exclusively dialectical 
Parmenides. (Comp. Hermann, p. 671, note 533.) 
But Plato might the sooner have given up the sepa¬ 
rate exhibition of the philosopher, partly inasmuch 
as the description of him is already mixed up with 
the representation of the sophist and the politician, 
partly as the picture is rendered complete by 
means of the Symposium and the Phaedon, as 
well as by the hooks on the state. Meantime the 
place which Schleiermacher assigns to those two 
dialogues between the Sophistes and Philebus may 
be regarded as amply justified, as even Hermann 
admits in opposition to Ast and Socher (pp. 398, 
469, 526). Only we must reserve room at this 
same place for the Parmenides. In this most 
difficult of the Platonic dialogues, which has been 
treated of at length by Ed. Zeller ( l . c.), Stallbaum 
(Platonis Parmenides , cum IV. libris Prolegome- 
norum , Lips. 1839), Brandis (Geschichte der Griech. 
Kom. Philosophies'll. 1, p. 234, &c., comp. p. 169, 
note), and others, we find on the one hand the 
outlines of the doctrine of ideas with the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to it briefly discussed, 
on the other hand a considerably more extended 
attempt made to point out in connection with the 
conceptions considered in themselves, and in parti¬ 
cular with the most universal of them, the One and 
Existences the contradictions in which the isolated, 
abstract contemplation of those conceptions involves 
us ; manifestly in order to pave the way for the 
solution of those difficulties. In this the Parme¬ 
nides is closely connected with the Sophistes, and 
might be placed immediately after the Cratylus, 
before the Symposium and Phaedon. But that 
the Philebus is to be regarded as the immediate 
transition from the second, dialectical, series of 
dialogues to the third, Schleiermacher has incon- 
trovertibly shown ; and the smaller dialogues, 
which as regards their contents and form are related 
to those of the second series, in so far as they are 
not banished as spurious into the appendix, should 
be ranked with them as occasional treatises. In 
the third series the order for the books on the state 
(Politeia), the Timaeus and the Critias, has been 
expressly marked by Plato himself, and with the 
books on the state those on the laws connect them¬ 
selves as a supplement. 

Ast, though throughout polemically opposed to 
Schleiermacher, sees himself compelled in the main 
to recognise the threefold division made by the 
latter, as he distinguishes Socratic dialogues, in 
which the poetic and dramatic prevail (Protagoras, 
Phaedrus, Gorgias and Phaedon), dialectic dia¬ 
logues (Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus and Cra¬ 
tylus), and purely scientific, or Socratico- Platonic 
dialogues (Philebus, Symposium, Politeia, Timaeus 
and Critias. ( Platons Leben and SchrifUns Leipzig, 
1816.) But through this new conception and de¬ 
signation of the first series, and by adding, in the 
separation of the second and third series, an external 
ground of division to the internal one, he has been 
brought to unsteady and arbitrary assumptions 
which leave out of consideration the internal refe¬ 
rences. Socher’s attempt to establish in place of 
such arrangements depending upon internal con- 
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nection a purely chronological arrangement, de¬ 
pending on the time of their composition ( Ueber 
Platons Sdirifterii Miinchen, 1820), has been 
followed by no results that can in any degree be 
depended on, as the date of the composition can be 
approximately determined by means of the ana¬ 
chronisms (offences against the time in which they 
are supposed to take place) contained in them in 
but a few dialogues as compared with the greatly 
preponderating number of those in which he has 
assigned it from mere opinion. K. F. Hermann’s 
undertaking, in the absence of definite external 
statements, to restore a chronological arrangement 
of the dialogues according to traces and marks 
founded in facts, with historical circumspection and 
criticism, and in doing so at the same time to 
sketch a faithful picture of the progress of the 
mental life and development of the writer of them, 
is considerably more worth notice. ( Geschichte und 
System der Plalonischen Philosophies lster Theil, 
Heidelberg, 1839, p. 368, &c.) In the first period, 
according to him, Plato's Socrates betrays no other 
view of life, or scientific conception, than such as 
we become acquainted with in the historical So¬ 
crates out of Xenophon and other unsuspicious 
witnesses (Hippias, Ion, Alcibiades I., Charmides, 
Lysis, Laches, Protagoras, and Euthydemus). 
Then, immediately after the death of Socrates, the 
Apology, Criton, Gorgias, Euthyphron, Menon, and 
Hippias Major belong to a transition step. In the 
second, or Megaric period of development dialectic 
makes its appearance as the true technic of phi¬ 
losophy, and the ideas as its proper objects (Cra- 
tylus, Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Parmenides). 
Lastly in the third period the system itself is 
exhibited (Phaedrus, Menexenus, Symposium, 
Phaedo, Philebus, Politeia, Tinmeus, Critias, and 
the Laws). But although Hermann has laboured 
to establish his assumptions with a great expendi¬ 
ture of acuteness and learning, he has not attained 
to results that can in any degree stand the te6t of 
examination. For the assumptions that Plato in the 
first period confined himself to an analytic treat¬ 
ment of ideas, in a strictly Socratic manner, and 
did not attain to a scientific independence till 
fie did so through his removal to Megara, nor to an 
acquaintance with the Pythagorean philosophy, and 
so to the complete development of his dialectic and 
doctrine of ideas, till he did so through his travels, 
—for these assumptions all that can be made out is, 
that in a number of the dialogues the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the Platonic dialectic and doctrine of ideas 
do not as yet make their appearance in a decided 
form. But on the one hand Hermann ranks in 
that class dialogues such as the Euthydemus, Menon, 
and Gorgias, in which references to dialectic and 
the doctrine of ideas can scarcely fail to be recog¬ 
nised ; on the other it is not easy to see why Plato, 
even after he had laid down in his own mind the 
outlines of his dialectic and doctrine of ideas, should 
not now and then, according to the separate re¬ 
quirements of the subject in hand, as in the Pro¬ 
tagoras and the smaller dialogues which connect 
themselves with it, have looked away from them, 
and transported himself back again completely to 
the Socratic point of view. Then again, in Her¬ 
mann's mode of treating the subject, dialogues 
which stand in the closest relation to each other, as 
the Gorgias and Theaetetus, the Euthydemus and 
Theaetetus, are severed from each other, and 
assigned to different periods ; while the Phaedon, 
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the Symposium and the Philebus are separated 
from the Sophistes and Politicus, with which they 
are much more closely connected than with the 
delineative works, the Politeia, Timaeus, &c. 
(Comp. Brandis, Geschichte der Griechisch-Ra - 
mischcn Philosophic , ii. 1, p. 164, &c.) 

Lastly, as regards the genuineness of the writings 
of Plato, we cannot, indeed, regard the investiga¬ 
tions on the subject as brought to a definitive con¬ 
clusion, though we may consider ourselves con¬ 
vinced that only a few occasional pieces, or delinea¬ 
tions of Socratic conversations, are open to doubts 
of any importance, not those dialogues which are to 
be regarded as the larger, essential members of the 
system. Even if these in part were first published 
by disciples of Plato, as by Hermodorus (who has 
been accused of smuggling in spurious works only 
through a misunderstanding of a passage in Cicero, 
ad Att. xiii. 21), and by Philippus the Opuntian ; 
and though, further, little can be built upon the 
confirmation afforded by their having been received 
into the trilogies of the grammarian Aristophanes, 
the authenticity of the most important of them is de¬ 
monstrated by the testimonies of Aristotle and some 
other incontrovertible authorities (the former will 
be found carefully collected in Zeller’s Platonisclte 
Studien , p. 201, &c. Respecting the latter comp. 
Hermann, l.c. i. p. 410, &c.). Notwithstanding 
these testimonies, the Parmenides, Sophistes, and 
Politicus (by Socher, l.c. p. 280, &c.; see on the 
other hand Hermann, l.c. p. 506, &c. 575, note 
131), and the Menon (by Ast, p. 398, &c.; see in 
reply Hermann, p. 482, &c.), have been assailed on 
exceedingly insufficient grounds ; the books on the 
Laws in a manner much more deserving of attention 
(especially by Zeller, l. c. 1—115 ; but comp. Her¬ 
mann, p. 547) ; but yet even the latter are with 
preponderating probability to be regarded as ge¬ 
nuine. On the other hand the Epinomis is pro¬ 
bably to be assigned to a disciple of Plato (comp. 
Hermann, p. 410. 22), the Minos and Hipparchus 
to a Socratic (A. Bockh, in Platonis Minotn <pri 
vulyo fertury p. 9, undertakes to make good the 
claim of Simon to them). The second Alcibiades 
was attributed by ancient critics to Xenophon 
(Athen. xi. p. 506, c.). The Anterastae and Cli- 
tophon are probably of much later origin (see Her¬ 
mann, p. 420, &c. 425, &c.). The Platonic letters 
were composed at different periods ; the oldest of 
them, the seventh and eighth, probably by disciples 
of Plato (Hermann, p. 420, &c.). The dialogues 
Demodocus, Sisyphus, EryxiaB, Axiochus, and those 
on justice and virtue, were with good reason re¬ 
garded by ancient critics as spurious, and with 
them may be associated the Hipparchus, Theages, 
and the Definitions. The genuineness of the first 
Alcibiades seems doubtful, though Hermann defends 
it (p. 439, &c.). The smaller Hippias, the Ion, and 
the Menexenus, on the other hand, which are 
allowed by Aristotle, but assailed by Schleiermacher 
(L 2, p. 295, ii. 3, p. 367, Ac.) and Ast (p. 303, 
&c. 448), might very well maintain their ground 
as occasional compositions of Plato. As regards the 
thorough criticism of these dialogues in more recent 
times, Stallbaum in particular, in the prefaces to 
his editions, and Hermann (p. 366, See. 400, Ac.), 
have rendered important service*. 

However groundless may be the Neo-platonie 
assumption of a secret doctrine, of which not even 
the passages brought forward out of the insititious 
Platonic letters (vii. p. 341, e. ii. p. 314, c.) contain 
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anyjevidence (comp. Hermann, i. pp. 544,744, note 
755), the verbal lectures of Plato certainly did 
contain an extension and partial alteration of the 
doctrines discussed in the dialogues, with an ap¬ 
proach to the number theory of the Pythagoreans ; 
for to this we should probably refer the “ unwritten 
assumptions” ( &ypa<pa t6ypara) y and perhaps also 
the divisions (Siatpeatis), which Aristotle mentions 
(Phys. iv. 2, ib. Simpl. f. 127, de General. et Cor¬ 
rupt. ii. 3 ; ib. Joh. Philop. f. 50; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 80). His lectures on the doctrine of the good, 
Aristotle, Heracleides Ponticus, and Hestiaeua, 
had noted down, and from the notes of Aristotle 
some valuable fragments have come down to us 
(Arist. de Anima % i. 2 ; ib. Simpl. et Joh. Philop.; 
Aristox. Harmonica , ii. p. 30 ; comp. Brandis, de 
Perditii A ristotelis Libris , p. 3, &c. ; and Trende¬ 
lenburg, Platonis de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina). 
The Aristotelic monography on ideas was also at 
least in part drawn from lectures of Plato, or con¬ 
versations with him. (Aristot. Meiaph . i. 9. p. 
990, b. 11, &c. ; ib. Alex. Aphrod. in Schol. in 
Arist. p. 564, b. 14, &c.; Brandis, l. c. p. 14, &c.) 

Ill, The Philosophy op Plato. 

The attempt to combine poetry and philosophy 
(the two fundamental tendencies of the Greek 
mind), gives to the Platonic dialogues a charm, 
which irresistibly attracts us, though we may have 
but a deficient comprehension of their subject- 
matter. Even the greatest of the Grecian poets 
are censured by Plato, not without some degree of 
passion and partiality, for their want of clear ideas, 
and of true insight ( de Rep iii. p. 387, a., ii. p. 377, 
x. pp. 597, c., 605, a., 608, a.,v. p. 476, b., 479, 
472, d., vi. p. 507, a., de Leg. iv. p. 719, c., Gorg. 
p. 501, b-)- Art is to be regarded as the capacity 
of creating a whole that is inspired by an invisible 
order (Phileb. pp. 64, 67, Phaedr. p. 264, d.); its 
aim, to guide the human soul ( Phaedr. pp. 261, a. 
277, c. 278, a., de Rep. x. p. 605, c.). The living, 
unconsciously-creative impulse of the poet, when 
purified by science, should, on its part, bring this to 
a full development. Carrying the Socratic dialogue 
to greater perfection, Plato endeavours to draw his 
hearers, by means of a dramatic intuition, into the 
circle of the investigation ; to bring them, by the 
spur of irony, to a consciousness either of know¬ 
ledge or of ignorance ; by means of myths, partly 
to waken up the spirit of scientific inquiry, partly 
to express hopes and anticipations which science 
is not yet able to confirm. (See Alb. Jahn, Disser* 
tatio Platonica qua turn de Causa et Natura Mytho - 
rum Platonioorum disputatur , turn Mythus deAmoris 
Ortu Sorte et Indole ewplicatur . Beniae, 1839.) 

Plato, like Socrates, was penetrated with the 
idea that wisdom is the attribute of the Godhead, 
that philosophy, springing from the impulse to 
knov)) is the necessity of the intellectual man, and 
the greatest of the goods in which he participates 
(Phaedr. p. 278, d., Lysis, p. 218, a., Apolog. p. 23, 
Theaet. p. 155, d., Sympos. p. 204, a., Tim. p. 47, a.). 
When once we strive after Wisdom with the in¬ 
tensity of a lover, she becomes the true consecra¬ 
tion and purification of the soul ( Phaedr. p. 60, e., 
Sjymp. p. 218, b.), adapted to lead us from the night¬ 
like to the true day (de Rep. vii. p. 521, d. vi. p. 485, 
b.). An approach to wisdom, however, presupposes 
an original communion with Being, truly so called ; 
and this communion again presupposes the divine 
nature or immortality of the sou), and the impulse 
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to become like the Eternal, This impulse is the 
love which generates in Truth, and the develop¬ 
ment of it is termed Dialectics. The hints re¬ 
specting the constitution of the soul, as independent 
of the body ; respecting its higher and lower na¬ 
ture ; respecting the mode of apprehension of the 
former, and its objects, the eternal and the self- 
existent ; respecting its corporisation, and its 
longing by purification to raise itself again to 
its higher existence: these hints, clothed in the 
form of mythus ( Phaedr. p. 245, c.), are followed 
up in the Phaedrus by panegyrics on the love of 
beauty, and discussions on dialectics (pp. 251— 
255), here understood more immediately as the 
art of discoursing (pp. 265, d. 266, b. 269, c.). 
Out of the philosophical impulse which is developed 
by Dialectics not only correct knowledge, but also 
correct action springs forth. Socrates’ doctrine re¬ 
specting the unity of virtue, and that it consists in 
true, vigorous, and practical knowledge ; that this 
knowledge, however, lying beyond sensuous per¬ 
ception and experience, is rooted in self-conscious¬ 
ness and has perfect happiness (as the inward har¬ 
mony of the soul) for its inevitable consequence:— 
this doctrine is intended to be set forth in a pre¬ 
liminary manner in the Protagoras and the smaller 
dialogues attached to it. They are designed, there¬ 
fore, to introduce a foundation for ethics, by the 
refutation of the common views that were enter¬ 
tained of morals and of virtue. For although not 
even the words ethics and physics occur in Plato 
(to say nothing of any independent delineation of 
the one or the other of these sciences), and even dia¬ 
lectics are not treated of as a distinct and separate 
province, yet he must rightly be regarded as the 
originator of the threefold division of philosophy 
(Aristocles, ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xi. 33 ; comp. 
Aristot. Top. i. 14, Anal. Post. i. 33), inasmuch os 
he had before him the decided object to develop 
the Socratic method into a scientific system of dia¬ 
lectics, that should supply the grounds of our 
knowledge as well as of our moral action (physics 
and ethics), and therefore separates the general 
investigations on knowledge and understanding, 
at least relatively, from those which refer to 
physics and ethics. Accordingly, the Theaetetus, 
Sophistes, Parmenides, and Cratylus, are principally 
dialectical; the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Phi- 
lebus, and the Politics, principally ethical; while 
the Timaeus is exclusively physical. Plato’s dia¬ 
lectics and ethics, however, have been more success¬ 
ful than his physics. 

The question, M What is knowledge,” had been 
brought forward more and more definitely, in pro¬ 
portion as the development of philosophy generally 
advanced. Each of the three main branches of the 
ancient philosophy, when at their culminating point, 
had made a tried at the solution of that question, and 
considered themselves bound to penetrate beneath 
the phenomenal surface of the affections and per¬ 
ceptions. Heracleitus, for example, in order to 
gain a sufficient ground for the common (iuv6v) % 
or, as we should say, for the universally admitted, 
though in contradiction to his fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of an eternal generation, postulates a world- 
consciousness ; Parmenides believed that he had 
discovered knowledge in the identity of simple, 
unchangeable Being , and thought; Philolaus, and 
with him the flower of the Pythagoreans generally, 
in the consciousness we have of the unchangeable 
relations of number and measure. When, however, 
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the conflict of these principles, each of them unte¬ 
nable in its own one-sidedness, had called forth the 
sophists, and these had either denied knowledge 
altogether, or resolved it into the mere opinion of 
momentary affection, Socrates was obliged above 
all things to show, that there was a knowledge in¬ 
dependent of the changes of our sensuous affections, 
und that this knowledge is actually found in our 
inalienable consciousness respecting moral require¬ 
ments, and respecting the divinity, in conscientious 
self-intellection. To develope this by induction from 
particular manifestations of the moral and religious 
sense, and to establish it, by means of definition, in 
a comprehensible form,—that is, in its generality,— 
such was the point to which his attention had mainly 
to be directed. Plato, on the contrary, was con¬ 
strained to view the question relating to the essence 
and the material of our knowledge, as well of that 
which develops itself for its own sake, as of that 
which breaks out into action,—of the theoretical as 
well as of the practical, more generally , and to direct 
his efforts, therefore, to the investigation of its va¬ 
rious forms. In so doing he became the originator 
of the science of knowledge,—of dialectics. No 
one before him had gained an equally clear percep¬ 
tion of the subjective and objective elements of our 
knowledge ; no one of the theoretical and the prac¬ 
tical side of it; and no one before him had attempted 
to discover its forms and its laws. 

The doctrine of Heracleitus, if we set aside the pos¬ 
tulate of a universal world-consciousness, had been 
weakened down to the idea that knowledge is con¬ 
fined to the consciousness of the momentary affec¬ 
tion which proceeds from the meeting of the motion 
of the subject with that of the object; that each of 
these affections is equally true, but that each, on 
account of the incessant change of the motions, must 
be a different one. With this idea that of the 
atomistic theory coincided, inasmuch as it was only 
by means of arbitrary hypotheses that the latter 
could get over the consciousness of ever-changing 
sensuous affections. In order to refute this idea 
from its very foundation, once for all, Plato’s 
Theaetetus sets forth with great acuteness the doc¬ 
trine of eternal generation, and the results which 
Protagoras had drawn from it (p. 153, &c.) ; he 
renounces the apparent, but by no means decisive 
grounds, which lie against it (p. 157, e. &c.) ; but 
then demonstrates that Protagoras must regard his 
own assertion as at once true and false ; that he 
must renounce and give up all determinations re¬ 
specting futurity, and consequently respecting uti¬ 
lity ; that continuity of motion being presupposed, 
no perception whatever could be attained ; and that 
the comparison and combination of the emotions 
or perceptions presupposes a thinking faculty pe¬ 
culiar to the soul (reflection), distinct from mere 
feeling (pp. 171, &c. 179, 182—184). The man 
who acknowledges this, if he still will not renounce 
sensualism, yet will be inclined from his sense-per¬ 
ceptions to deduce recollection ; from it, concep¬ 
tion ; from conception, when it acquires firmness, 
knowledge (. Phaedo, p. 96, c.) ; and to designate 
the latter as correct conception ; although he will 
not be in a condition to render any account of the 
rise of incorrect conceptions, or of the difference 
between those and correct ones, unless he presup¬ 
poses a knowledge that lies, not merely beyond 
conception generally, but even beyond correct con¬ 
ception, and that carries with it its own evidence 
(TheaeU p. 187). He will also be obliged to give 
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up the assertion, that knowledge consists in right 
conception, united with discourse or explanation ; 
for even thus an absolutely certain knowledge will 
be presupposed as the rule or criterion of the ex¬ 
planation, whatever may be its more accurate 
definition (p. 200, c. &c.). Although, therefore, 
Plato concludes the dialogue with the declarer 
tion that he has not succeeded in bringing the idea 
of knowledge into perfect clearness (p. 210, a.), but 
that it must be something which excludes all change¬ 
ableness, something which is its own guarantee, 
simple, uniform, indivisible (p. 205, c., comp. 202, 
d.), and not to be reached in the science of num¬ 
bers (p. 195, d.): of this the reader, as he sponta¬ 
neously reproduces the investigation, was intended 
to convince himself (comp. Charmid . p. 166, c. 169, 
c., Sophist, p. 220, c.). That knowledge, however, 
grounded on and sustained by logical inference 
(alrlas Xoyifffx^ Meno , p. 98, a., de Rep. iv. p. 
431, c.), should verify itself through the medium of 
true ideas ( Tim. p. 51, c., de Rep . vi. p. 54, d.), can 
only be considered as the more perfect determina¬ 
tion of the conclusion to which he had come in the 
Theaetetus. 

But before Plato could pass on to his investiga¬ 
tions respecting the modes of development and the 
forms of knowledge, he was obliged to undertake 
to determine the objects of knowledge, and to 
grasp that knowledge in its objective phase. To 
accomplish this was the purpose of the Sophistes, 
which immediately attaches itself to the Theaetetus, 
and obviously presupposes its conclusions. In the 
latter dialogue it had already been intimated that 
knowledge can only take place in reference to real 
existence ( Thcaet. p.206, e. and 201, a.). This was 
also the doctrine of the Eleatics, who nevertheless 
had deduced the unconditional unity and uyehange- 
ablene8s of the existent, from the inconceivableness 
of the non-existent. If, however, non-existence is 
absolutely inconceivable, then also must error, false 
conception, be so likewise. First of all, therefore, 
the non-existent was to be discussed, and shown to 
have, in some sort, an existence, while to this end 
existence itself had to be defined. 

In the primal substance, perpetually undergoing 
a process of transformation, which was assumed by 
the Ionian physiologists, the existent, whether 
understood as duality, trinity, or plurality, cannot 
find place (p. 242, d.) ; but as little can It (with the 
Eleatics) be even so much as conceived in thought 
as something absolutely single and one, without any 
multiplicity (p. 244, b. See.). Such a thing would 
rather again coincide with Non-existence. For a 
multiplicity even in appearance only to be ad¬ 
mitted, a multiformity of the existent must be 
acknowledged (p, 245, c. d.). Manifold existence, 
however, cannot be a bare multiformity of the 
tangible and corporeal (p. 246, a. f.), nor yet 
a plurality of intelligible incorporeal Essences 
(Ideas), which have no share either in Action or in 
Passion, as Euclid and his school probably taught; 
since so conceived they would be destitute of any 
influence on the world of the changeable, and would 
indeed themselves entirely elude our cognizance 
(p. 248, a. f.). 

But as in the Theaetetus, the inconceivableness of 
an eternal generation, without anything stable, had 
been the result arrived at (comp. Sophist, p. 249, 
b.), so in the Sophistes the opposite idea is disposed 
ot, namely, that the absolutely unchangeable ex¬ 
istence alone really is, and that all change is mere 
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appearance. Plato was obliged, therefore, to un¬ 
dertake this task,—to find a Being instead of a 
Becoming , and vice versd, and then to show how 
the manifold existences stand in relation to each 
other, and to the changeable, i. e. to phenomena. 
Existence, Plato concludes, can of itself consist 
neither in Rest nor in Motion, yet still can share 
in both, and stand in reciprocal community (p. 250, 
a. &c.). 

But certain ideas absolutely exclude one an¬ 
other, as rest, for example, excludes motion, and 
sameness difference. What ideas, then, are capable 
of being united with each other, and what are 
not so, it is the part of science ( dialectics ) to decide 
(p. 252, e.). By the discussion of the relation 
which the ideas of rest and motion, of sameness 
and difference, hold to each other, it is explained 
how motion can be the same, and not the same, 
how it can be thought of as being and yet not 
being ; consequently, how the non-existent denotes 
only the variations of existence, not the bare nega¬ 
tion of it (p. 256, d. &c.). That existence is not 
at variance with becoming , and that the latter is 
not conceivable apart from the former, Plato shows 
in the case of the two principal parts of speech, and 
their reciprocal relation (p. 258. c., &c. 262). From 
this it becomes evident in what sense dialectics can 
be characterised at once as the science of under¬ 
standing, and as the science of the self-existent, as 
the science of sciences. In the Phaedrus (p. 261 ; 
comp. pp. 266, b. 270, d.) it is presented to us in the 
first instance as the art of discoursing, and there¬ 
with of the true education of the soul and of intel¬ 
lection. In the Sophistes (p. 261, e. &c.) it appears 
as the science of the true connection of ideas ; in 
the Philebus (p. 16, c.) as the highest gift of the 
gods, as the true Promethean fire ; while in the 
Books on the Republic (vi. p. 511, b.) pure 
ideas, freed from all form and presupposition, are 
shown to be grasped and developed by it. 

In the Theaetetus simple ideas, reached only by 
the spontaneous activity of thought, had presented 
themselves as the necessary conditions of know¬ 
ledge ; in the Sophistes, the objects of knowledge 
come before us as a manifold existence, containing 
in itself the principles of all changes. The existence 
of things, cognisable only by means of conception, is 
their true essence, their idea . Hence the asser¬ 
tion {Barmen, p. 135, b.) that to deny the reality 
of ideas is to destroy all scientific research. Plato, 
it is true, departed from the original meaning of the 
word idea (namely, that of form or figure) in which 
it had been employed by Anaxagoras, Diogenes of 
by Democritus; inas¬ 
much as he understood by it the unities (evaSer, 
povfaes) which lie at the basis of the visible, 
the changeable, and which can only be reached by 
pure thinking (tibiKpivrls didvoia) ( Phaedr . p.247, 
de Rep. ii. p. 380, ix. p. 585, b. vi. p. 507, b., 
Phileb. p. 15, Tim. p. 51, b.); but he retained the 
characteristic of the intuitive and real, in opposi¬ 
tion to the mere abstractness of ideas which be¬ 
long simply to the thinking which interposes itself. 
He included under the expression idea every thing 
stable amidBt the changes of mere phenomena, all 
really existing and unchangeable definitudes, by 
which the changes of things and our knowledge 
of them are conditioned, such as the ideas of 
genus and species, the laws and ends of nature, 
as also the principles of cognition, and of moral 
action, and the essences of individual, concrete, 
vou 11 L 
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thinking souls ( Phileb . p. 15, a., de Rep . vii. p. 532, 
a., Tim. p. 51, Phaedo , p. 100, b. p. 102. c. &c). 
To that only which can be conceived as an entirely 
formless and undetermined mass, or aB a part of a 
whole, or as an arbitrary relation, do no ideas 
whatever correspond (Parm. p. 130,c.). 

But how are we to understand the existence 
of ideas in things ? Neither the whole concep¬ 
tion, nor merely a part of it, can reside in the 
things; neither is it enough to understand the ideas 
to be conceptions, which the soul beholds together 
with the things (that is, as we should call them, 
subjectively valid conceptions or categories), or as 
bare thoughts without reality. Even when viewed 
as the archetypes of the changeable, they need some 
more distinct definition, and some security against 
obvious objections. This question and the difficul¬ 
ties which lie against its solution, are developed in 
the Parmenides, at the beginning of the dialogue, 
with great acuteness. To introduce the solution 
to that question, and the refutation of these diffi¬ 
culties, i9 the evident intention of the succeeding 
dialectical antinomical * discussion of the idea of 
unity, as a thing being and not being, according ns 
it is viewed in relation to itself and to what is 
different. How far Plato succeeded in separating 
ideas from mere abstract conceptions, and making 
their reality distinct from the natural causality of 
motion, we cannot here inquire. Neither can we 
enter into any discussions respecting the Platonic 
methods of division, and of the antinomical defini¬ 
tions of ideas, respecting the leading principles of 
these methods, and his attempt in the Cratylus to 
represent words as the immediate copy of ideas, 
that is, of the essential in things, by means of the 
fundamental parts of speech, and to point out the 
part which dialectics must take in the development 
of language. While the foundation which Plato 
lays for the doctrine of ideas or dialectics must be 
regarded as something finished and complete in 
itself, yet the mode in which he carries it out is 
not by any means beyond the reach of objections ; 
and we can hardly assume that it had attained 
any remarkably higher development either in the 
mind of Plato himself, or in his lectures, although 
he appears to have been continually endeavouring 
to grasp and to represent the fundamental outlines 
of his doctrine from different points of view, as 
is manifest especially from the argumentations 
which are preserved to us in Aristotle’s work on 
Plato’s ideas. (Brandis, de perditis Aristotelis 
Libris de Ideis et de Bono, p. 14, &c.; also Hand- 
buck der Geschichte der Gricchiech-Romischen Philo¬ 
sophies vol. ii. p. 227, &c.) 

That Plato, however, while he distinctly sepa¬ 
rated the region of pure thinking or of ideas from 
that of sensuous perception and the world of phe¬ 
nomena, did not overlook the necessity of the com¬ 
munion between the intelligible and the sensible 
world, is abundantly manifest from the gradations 
which he assumes for the development of our cog¬ 
nition. In the region of sense—perception, or con¬ 
ception, again, he distinguishes the comprehension 
of images , and that of objects (titcaoia and rrlcrns), 
while in the region of thinking he separates the 
knowledge of those relations which belong indeed 

* The meaning of the somewhat novel, though 
convenient, word, antinomical ( antinomisch ) will be 
evident to any one who examines the Greek word 
dmvofwcds , to which it is equivalent. [Transi,.) 

d o 
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to thinking, but which require intuition in the case 
of sensuous objects, from the immediate grasp by 
lligible objects or ideas themselves, 
that is, of ultimate principles, devoid of all pre¬ 
supposition (Siavoia, vovs). To the first gradation 
of science, that is, of the higher department of 
thinking, belong principally, though not exclu¬ 
sively, mathematics; and that Plato regarded 
them (though he did not fully realise this notion) 
as a necessary means for elevating experience into 
scientific knowledge, is evident from hints that 
occur elsewhere. (Comp. Brandis, Handbuch , &c. 
vol. in pp. 269, &c.—274, &c.) The fourfold di¬ 
vision which he brings forward, and which is dis¬ 
cussed in the De Republica (vi. p. 509, &c.) he 
appears to have taken up more definitely in his 
oral lectures, and in the first department to have 
distinguished perception from experience (atoBriots 
from 5o|a), in the second to have distinguished 
mediate knowledge from the immediate thinking 
consciousness of first principles (€7n<mfcuTj from 
vovs ; see Arist. De Anima , i. 2, with the note 
of Trendelenburg). 

Although, therefore, the carrying out of Plato’s 
dialectics may be imperfect, and by no means 
roportional to this excellent foundation, yet he 
ad certainly taken a steady view of their end, 
namely, to lay hold of ideas more and more 
distinctly in their organic connection at once with 
one another and with the phenomenal world, 
by the discovery of their inward relations ; and 
then having done this, to refer them to their 
ultimate basis. This ought at the same time to 
verify itself as the unconditional ground of the 
reality of objects and of the power we have to take 
cognisance of them, of Being and of Thought; 
being comparable to the intellectual sun. Now 
this absolutely unconditional ground Plato de¬ 
scribes as the idea of the good (De Rep. vi. 
p. 605, Sc c.), convinced that we cannot imagine 
any higher definitude than the pood; but that 
we must, on the contrary, measure all other 
definitudes by it, and regard it as the aim 
and purpose of all our endeavours, nay of all 
developments. Not being in a condition to grasp 
the idea of the good with full distinctness, we are 
able to approximate to it only so far as we elevate 
the power of thinking to its original purity 
(Brandis, ibid. pp. 281, &c. 324, &c.). Although 
the idea of the good, as the ultimate basis both 
of the mind and of the realities laid hold of by it, 
of thought and of existence, is, according to him, 
more elevated than that of spirit or actual exist¬ 
ence itself, yet we can only imagine its activity as 
the activity of the mind. Through its activity the 
determinate natures of the ideas, which in them¬ 
selves only exist, acquire their power of causation, 
a power which must be set down as spiritual, that 
is, free. Plato, therefore, describes the idea of the 
good, or the Godhead, sometimes teleologically, as 
the ultimate purpose of all conditioned existence ; 
sometimes cosmologically, as the ultimate operative 
cause; and has begun to develope the cosmological, 
as also the physico-theological proof for the being 
of God ; but has referred both back to the idea of 
the Good, as the necessary presupposition to all 
other ideas, and our cognition of them. Moreover, 
we find him earnestly endeavouring to purify and 
free from its restrictions the idea of the Godhead, 
to establish and defend the belief in a wise and 
di vine government of the world ; as also to set 
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aside the doubt that arises from the existence of 
evil and suffering in the world. (Brandis, Ibid . 
p. 331, &c.) 

But then, how does the sensuous world, the 
world of phenomena, come into existence? To 
suppose that in his view it was nothing else than 
the mere subjective appearance which springs from 
the commingling of the ideas, or the confused con¬ 
ception of tne ideas (Ritter, Geschichte der Philo¬ 
sophies vol. ii. pp. 295, &c. 339, &c.), not only 
contradicts the declarations of Plato in the Philebus 
(p. 23, b. 54, a.), Titnaeus (pp. 27, e. 48, e. 51), 
&c., but contradicts also the dualistic tendency of 
the whole of the ancient philosophy. He desig¬ 
nates as the, we may perhaps say, material ground 
of the phenomenal world, that which is in itself 
unlimited, ever in a process of becoming , never 
really existing, the mass out of which every thing 
is formed, and connects with it the idea of ex¬ 
tension, as also of unregulated motion; attributes to 
it only the joint causality of necessity, in opposition 
to the free causality of ideaB, which works towards 
ends, and, by means of his mythical conception of 
the soul of the universe, seeks to fill up the chasm 
between these opposed primary essences. This, 
standing midway between the intelligible (that to 
which the attribute of sameness belongs) and the 
sensible (the diverse), as the principle of order 
and motion in the world, according to him, com¬ 
prehends in itself all the relations of number and 
measure. Plato had made another attempt to fill 
up the gap in the development of ideas by a sym¬ 
bolical representation, in the lectures he delivered 
upon the Good , mentioned by Aristotle and others. 
In these he partly referred ideas to intelligible 
numbers, in order, probably, that he might be able 
to denote more definitely their relation of de¬ 
pendence on the Godhead, as the absolute one, 
as also the relation of their succession and mutual 
connection ; and partly described the Godhead as 
the ultimate ground both of ideas and also of the 
material of phenomena, inasmuch as he referred 
them both to the divine causality — the former 
immediately as original numbers, the latter through 
the medium of the activity of the ideas. But on 
this Pythagorean mode of exhibiting the highest 
principles of Plato's doctrine we have but very im¬ 
perfect information. (Brandis, Ibid, vol.ii. 1, p. 
336, &c.) 

Both these departments which form the con¬ 
necting link between Dialectics and Physics, and 
the principles of Physics themselves, contain only 
preliminary assumptions and hypothetical decla¬ 
rations, which Plato describes as a kind of recrear 
tion from more earnest search after the really ex¬ 
istent, as an innocent enjoyment, a rational sport 
(Tim. pp. 27, e. 29, b. 59, c.). Inasmuch as 
physics treat only of the changeable and imitative, 
they must be contented with attaining probability; 
but they should aim, especially, at investigating 
teleologically end-causes, that is, free causality, and 
showing how they converge in the realisation of 
the idea of the good. All the determinations of 
the original undetermined matter are realised by 
corporeal forms; in these forms Plato attempts to 
find the natural or necessary basis of the different 
kinds of feeling and of sensuous perception. 
Throughout the whole development, however, of 
his Physiology, as also in the outlines of his doc¬ 
trine on Health and Sickness, pregnant ideas and 
clear views are to be met with. (See especially 
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Th. H. Martin, Etudes sur le Timie de Platon , 
Paris, 1841.) 

With the physiology of Plato his doctrine of the 
Soul is closely connected. Endowed with the 
same nature as the soul of the world, the human 
soul is that which is spontaneously active and un¬ 
approachable by death, although in its connection 
with the body bound up with the appetitive, the 
Bensuous ; and the &vfju6s, that which is of the na¬ 
ture of affection or eager impulse, the ground of 
courage and fear, love and hope, designed, while 
subordinating itself to the reason, to restrain sen¬ 
suality, must be regarded as the link between the 
rational and the sensuous. ( Tim. p. 69, d. 71, b., de 
Pep. iv. p. 435, &c. ix. p. 571.) Another link of con¬ 
nection between the intellectual and sensuous nature 
of the soul is referred to Love , which, separated 
from concupiscent desire, is conceived of as an in¬ 
spiration that transcends mere mediate intellection, 
whose purpose is to realise a perpetual striving after 
the immortal, the eternal ;—to realise, in a word, 
by a close connection with others, the Good in 
the form of the Beautiful. In the Phaedrus Plato 
speaks of love under the veil of a myth ; in the 
Lysis he commences the logical definition of it; 
and in the Symposium, one of the most artistic and 
attractive of his dialogues, he analyses the different 
momenta which are necessary to the complete de¬ 
termination of the idea. In these and some of the 
other dialogues, however, beauty is described as 
the image of the ideas, penetrating the veil of phe¬ 
nomena and apprehended by the purest and bright¬ 
est exercise of sense, in relation to colours, forms, 
actions, and morals, as also with relation to the har¬ 
monious combination of the Manifold into perfect 
Unity, and distinctly separated from the Agreeable 
and the Useful. Art is celebrated as the power 
of producing a whole, inspired by an invisible 
arrangement; of grouping together into one form 
the images of the ideas, which are everywhere 
scattered around. 

That the soul, when separated from the body,— 
or the pure spirit, — is immortal, and that a con¬ 
tinuance, in which power and consciousness or 
insight are preserved, is secured to it, Socrates, 
in the Phaedo of Plato, when approaching death, 
endeavours to convince his friends, partly by means 
of analogies drawn from the nature of things, partly 
by the refutation of the opposed hypothesis, that the 
soul is an harmonious union and tuning of the 
constituents of the body, partly by the attempt to 
prove the simplicity of the essential nature of the 
soul, its consequent indestructibility, and its rela¬ 
tion to the Eternal, or its pre-existence ; partly 
by the argumentation that the idea of the soul 
is inseparable from that of life, and that it 
can never be destroyed by moral evil, — the only 
evil to which, properly speaking, it is subjected 
(comp, de Rep. x. p. 609, b. &c., Phaedr. p. 245, c.). 
Respecting the condition of the soul after death 
Plato expresses himself only in myths, and his 
utterances respecting the Transmigration of Souls 
also are expressed in a mythical form. 

Asa true disciple of Socrates, Plato devoted all 
the energy of his soul to ethics, which again are 
closely connected with politics. He paves the way 
for a scientific treatment of ethics by the refuta¬ 
tion of the sophistical sensualistic and hedonistic 
(selfish) theories, first of all in the Protagoras and 
the three smaller dialogues attached to it (see 
above), then in the Goigias, by pointing out the 
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contradictions in which the assertions, on the one 
hand that wrong actions are uglier than right 
ones but more useful, on the other that the only 
right recognised by nature is that of the stronger, 
are involved. In this discussion the result is de¬ 
duced, that neither happiness nor virtue can con¬ 
sist in the attempt to satisfy our unbridled and 
ever-increasing desires (de Rep • i.). In the Menon 
the Good is defined as that kind of utility which 
can never become injurious, and whose realisation 
is referred to a knowledge which is absolutely 
fixed and certain,—a knowledge, however, which 
must be viewed as something not externally com¬ 
municable, but only to be developed from the 
spontaneous activity of the soul. Lastly, in the 
Philebus, the investigation respecting pleasure and 
pain, which was commenced in the Gorgias, as also 
that on the idea of the Good, is completed ; and 
this twofold investigation grounded upon the prin¬ 
ciples of dialectics, and brought into relation with 
physics. Pain is referred to the disturbance of 
the inward harmony, pleasure to the maintenance, 
or restoration of it; and it is shown how, on the one 
hand, true and false, on the other, pure and mixed 
pleasure, are to be distinguished, while, inasmuch 
as it (pleasure) is always dependent on the acti¬ 
vity out of which it springs, it becomes 60 much the 
truer and purer in proportion as the activity itself 
becomes more elevated. In this way the first 
sketch of a table of Goods is attained, in which the 
eternal nature of Measure , that is, the sum and 
substance of the ideas, as the highest canon, and 
then the different steps of the actual realisation of 
them in life, in a regular descending scale, are 
given, while it is acknowledged that the accom¬ 
panying pure (unsensuous) pleasure is also to be 
regarded as a good, but inferior to that on which 
it depends, the reason and the understanding, 
science and art. Now, if we consider that, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, all morality must be directed 
to the realisation of the ideas in the phenomenal 
world ; and, moreover, that these ideas in their 
reality and their activity, as also the knowledge 
respecting them, is to be referred to the Godhead, 
we can understand how he could designate the 
highest good as being an assimilation to God. 
( Theaet . p. 176, a., de Rep. x. 613 ; comp. Wyt- 
tenbach, ad Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 27.) 

In the Ethics of Plato the doctrine respecting 
virtue is attached to that of the highest good, 
and its development. That virtue is essentially 
one, and the science of the good, had been already 
deduced in the critical and dialectical introductory 
dialogues; but it had been also presupposed and 
even hinted that, without detriment to its unity, 
different phases of it could be distinguished, and 
that to knowledge there must be added practice, 
and an earnest combating of the sensuous functions. 
In order to discover these different phases, Plato 
goes back upon bis triple division of the faculties 
of the soul. Virtue, in other words, is fitness of 
the soul for the operations that are peculiar to it 
(de Rep. i. p. 353, d. x. p. 601, d.), and it 
manifests itself by means of its (the soul's) 
inward harmony, beauty, and health (Gorg.p p. 
504, b. 506, b., Phaedo , p. 93, e* de Rep . iv. pp. 
444, d. viii. 554, e.). Different phases of virtue 
are distinguishable so far as the soul is not pure 
spirit; but just as the spirit should rule both the 
other elements of the sou), so also should wisdom, 
as the inner development of the spirit, rule the 
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other virtues. Ability of the emotive element 
(&UjUott$4r), when penetrated with wisdom to 
govern the whole sensuous nature, is Courage. If 
the sensuous or appetitive (kiriQvpqTiKiv) element 
is brought into unity with the ends of wisdom, 
moderation or prudence (<ra<t>po(rfori}, as an inward 
harmony, is the result. If the inward harmony of 
the activities shows itself active in giving an 
harmonious form to our outward relations in the 
world. Virtue exerts itself in the form of Justice 
(de Rep. iv. p. 428, b. Ac.). That happiness 
coincides with the inward harmony of virtue, is 
inferred from this deduction of the virtues, as also 
from the discussions respecting pleasure ( de Rep. 
viii. p. 547, Ac. ix. p. 580, &c.). 

If it be true that the ethico-rational nature of 
the individual can only develops itself completely 
in a well-ordered state ( de Rep. vi. 49(5, b.), then 
the object and constitution of the state must per¬ 
fectly answer to the moral nature of the individual, 
and politics must be an essential, inseparable part 
of ethics. While, therefore, Plato considers the 
state as the copy of a well-regulated individual life 
(de Rep. ii. p. 368, e. viii. p. 544, e. &c.), he de¬ 
mands of it that it should exhibit a perfect har¬ 
mony, in which everything is common to all, and 
the individual in all his relations only an organ of 
the state. The entire merging of the individual life 
in the life of the state might have appeared to him as 
the only effectual means of stemming that selfishness 
and licence of the citizens, which in his time was 
becoming more and more predominant. Plato de¬ 
duces the three main elements of the state from the 
three different activities of the soul ; and just as 
the appetitive element should be absolutely under 
control, so also the working class, which answers 
to it j and the military order, which answers to 
the emotive element, should develope itself in 
thorough dependence upon the reason, by means 
of gymnastics and music ; and from that the go¬ 
verning order, answering to the rational faculty, 
must proceed. The right of passing from the rank 
of a guard (4>dAcuc«s, rd iviKovpiKdv) to that of a 
ruler, must be established by the capacity for rais¬ 
ing oneself from becoming to being^ from notion to 
knowledge; for the ruler ought to be in a condition 
to extend and confirm the government of the reason 
in the state more and more, and especially to direct 
and watch over training and education. Without 
admitting altogether the impracticability of his state, 
yet Plato confesses that no realisation of it in the 
phenomenal world can fully express his idea, but 
that an approximation to it must be aimed at by 
a limitation of unconditional unity and community, 
adapted to circumstances. On this account, with 
the view of approximating to the given circum¬ 
stances, he renounces, in his book on the Laws, 
that absolute separation of ranks ; limits the power 
of the governors, attempts to reconcile freedom with 
reason and unity, to mingle monarchy with demo¬ 
cracy ; distinguishes several classes of rulers, and 
will only commit to their organically constructed 
body the highest power under the guarantee of the 
Jaws. [Ch. A. B.] 

There are numerous editions both of the entire 
text of Plato, and of separate dialogues. The first 
Was that published by Aldus at Venice, in a. d. 
1513. In this edition the dialogues are arranged 
in nine tetralogies, according to the division of 
Thrasyllus (see above). The next edition was 
that published at Basle, in 1534. It was edited 
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chiefly by Johannes Oporinus, who was afterwards 
professor of Greek in that university. It does not 
appear that he made use of any manuscripts, but 
he succeeded in correcting many of the mistakes to 
be found in the edition of Aldus, though some of 
his alterations were corruptions of sound passages. 
The edition was, however, enriched by having in¬ 
corporated with it the commentaries of Proclus on 
the Timaeus and the State, which had shortly 
before been discovered by Simon Grynaeus in the 
library of the university at Oxford, and a triple 
Greek index,—one of words and phrases, another of 
proper names, and a third of proverbs to be found 
in Plato. The next edition, published at Basle in 
1556, was superintended by Marcus Hopperus, 
who availed himself of a collation of some manu¬ 
scripts of Plato made in Italy by Arnoldus Arle- 
nius, and so corrected several of the errors of the 
previous Basle edition, and gave a large number of 
various readings ; the edition of H. Stephanus 
(1578, in three volumes) is equally remarkable 
for the careful preparation of the text, by correcting 
the mistakes of copyists and typographers, and 
introducing in several instances very felicitous im¬ 
provements, and for the dishonesty with which the 
editor appropriated to himself the labours of others 
without any acknowledgment, and with various 
tricks strove to conceal the source from which they 
were derived. His various readings are taken 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the second Basle 
edition, from the Latin version of Ficinus, and 
from the notes of Cornarius. It is question- 
ble whether he himself collated a single manu¬ 
script. The Latin version of Serranus, which 
is printed in this edition, is very bad. The 
occasional translations of Stephanus himself are 
far better. The Bipont edition (11 vols. 8vo. 
A. d. 1781—1786) contains a reprint of the text 
of that of Stephanus, with the Latin version of 
Marsilius Ficinus. Some fresh various readings, 
collected by Mitscherlich, are added. It was, how¬ 
ever, by Immanuel Bekker that the text of Plato 
was first brought into a satisfactory condition in 
his edition, published in 1816—18, accompanied 
by the Latin version of Ficinus (here restored, 
generally speaking, to its original form, the reprints 
of it in other previous editions of Plato containing 
numerous alterations and corruptions), a critical 
commentary, an extensive comparison of various 
readings, and the Greek scholia, previously edited 
by Ruhnken, with some additions, together with 
copious indexes. The dialogues are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the scheme of Schleiermacher. The Latin 
version in this edition has sometimes been erro¬ 
neously described as that of Wolf. A joint edition 
by Bekker and Wolf was projected and com¬ 
menced, but not completed. The reprint of Dek¬ 
kos edition, accompanied by the notesof Stephanus, 
Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ac., published by Priestley 
(Lond. 1826), is a useful edition. Ast’s edition 
(Lips. 1819—1827, 9 vols. 8vo., to which two 
volumes of notes on the four dialogues, Protagoras, 
Phaedrus, Georgias, and Phaedo, have since been 
added) contains many ingenious and excellent 
emendations of the text, which the editor's pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the phraseology of Plato 
enabled him to effect G. StaUbaum, who edited a 
critical edition of the text of Plato (Lips. 1821— 
1825, 8 vols. 8vo.*, and 1826, 8 voIb. 12mo.), 

* This edition was completed by ionr additional 
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commenced in 1827 an elaborate edition of Plato, 
which is not yet quite completed. This is perhaps 
the best and most useful edition which has appeared. 
The edition of J. G. Baiter, J. C. Orelli, and A. 
G. Winckelmann (one vol. 4to. Zurich, 1839) de¬ 
serves especial mention for the accuracy of the text 
and the beauty of the typography. 

Of separate dialogues, or collections of dialogues, 
the editions are almost endless. Those of the 
Cratylus and Theaetetus, of the Euthyphro, Apo¬ 
logia, Crito, and Phaedo, of the Sophista, Politicus 
and Parmenides, and of the Philebus and Sympo¬ 
sium by Fischer; of the Lysis, Charmides, Hip- 
pias Major, and Phaedrus, of the Gorgias and 
Theaetetus, of the Cratylus, Euthydemus and Par¬ 
menides, of the Phaedo, and of the Protagoras and 
Sophistes by Heindorf (whose notes exhibit both 
acuteness and sound judgment) ; of the Phaedo by 
Wyttenbach ; of the Philebus, and of the Par¬ 
menides by Stallbaum (in the edition of the latter 
of which the commentary of Proclus is incor¬ 
porated), are most worthy of note. Of the trans¬ 
lations of Plato the most celebrated is the Latin 
version of Marsilius Ficinus (Flor. 1483—1484, 
and frequently reprinted). It was in this version, 
which was made from manuscripts, that the writings 
of Plato first appeared in a printed form. The 
translation is so extremely close that it has almost 
the authority of a Greek manuscript, and is of 
great service in ascertaining varieties of reading. 
This remark, however, does not apply to the later, 
altered editions of it, which were published subse¬ 
quently to the appearance of the Greek text of 
Plato. There is no good English translation of the 
whole of Plato, that by Taylor being by no means 
accurate. The efforts of Floyer Sydenham were 
much more successful, but he translated only a few 
of the pieces. There is a Freneh translation by 
V. Cousin. Schleiermacher’s German translation is 
incomparably the best, but is unfortunately incom¬ 
plete. There is an Italian translation by Dardi 
Bembo. The versions of separate dialogues in dif¬ 
ferent languages are too numerous to be noticed. 

We have space to notice only the following out of 
the very numerous works written in illustration of 
Pjato: — Platonis Dialogorum Argumenta Exposita 
et Illustrate f, by Tiedemann (Bip. 1786); System 
der Platonischen Philosophies by Tennemann (4 vols. 
8 vo. Leipz. 1792—6) ; India Philosophiae Plar 
tonicae , by P. G. Van Heusde (ed. ii. Lugd. Bat. 
J 842) ; Platons Leben und Schriftens by G. A. F. 
Ast (Leipz. 1816); Geschichte und System der 
Platonischen Philosophies by C. F. Hermann (Hei- 
delb. 1838) ; Platonis de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina 
ex Aristolele Must rotas by F. A. Trendelenburg 
(Lips. 1826); Platonische Studien , by E. Zeller 
(Tiibing. 1839). There are also numerous smaller 
treatises by Bockh, C. F. Hermann, Stallbaum, &c., 
which may be consulted with profit. Schleierma- 
cher's introductions to some of the dialogues have 
been translated and published in a separate form in 
English. [C. P. M.j 

PLATO'NIUS (TlKardvios), a grammarian, of 
whom all that we know is that a treatise bearing 
his name is generally prefixed to the editions 
of Aristophanes. It is entitled IHpl Suapopas 
KuptpZi&v, The subject is the difference between 

volumes containing the various readings, and por¬ 
tions of the commentary of Proclus on the Cratylus, 
edited by Boissonade. 
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the characteristics of the old, the middle, and the 
new comedy, especially the two first, and the 
causes of the various points of difference. The 
remarks are brief, but judicious. [ W. M. G.] 

PLATOR. 1. The commander of Oreum for 
Philip, betrayed the town to the Romans, b. c. 
207 (Liv. xxviii. 6). He is probably the same 
Plator whom Philip sent with some Illyrians, 
about the commencement of the Second Punic 
war, to the assistance of the Cretans. (Polyb. iv. 
65 .) 

2. The brother of Gentius, the Illvrian king, 
who is called Plator by Livy (xliv. 30), but Pleu- 
ratus by Polybius. [Pleuratus.J 

3. Of Dyrrhacium, was slain by Piso, proconsul 
in Macedonia, b.c. 57, although he had been hos¬ 
pitably received in the house of Plator. (Cic. in 
Pison. 34, comp, de Harus. Resp. 16.) 

PLATORI'NUS, a cognomen of the Sulpicia 
gens, which occurs only upon coins, one of which 
is annexed. The obverse represents the head of 
Augustus with the legend caesar avgvstvs, the 
reverse the head of M. Agrippa, with the legend 
PLATORINVS U1VIR. M. AGRIPPA (Eckhel, VoL V. 

P- 317.) 
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PLAUTIA GENS, plebeian. The name is 
also written PlotiuSs just as we have both Clodius 
and Claudius. The first person of this gens who 
obtained the consulship was C. Plautius Proculus 
in n. c. 358 ; and from that time down to the im¬ 
perial period many of the Plautii held at different 
intervals the highest offices in the state. Under 
the republic we find the cognomens of Decianus, 
Hypsaeus, Proculus, Silvanus, Venno, Vb- 
nox : and to these there were still further additions 
in the time of the empire, a list of which is given 
below. A few of the Plautii occur without any 
surname ; and of them an account is also given 
below. Those persons whose names are usually 
written Plotius are spoken of under this form. 
The only cognomens occurring on coins are Hyp- 
sue us and Plancus; and the latter surname 
does not properly belong to the Plotii* but was 
retained by Munatius Plancus after he had been 
adopted by L. Plautius. [Plancus, No. 5.] 

PLAUTIA URGULANILLA, the first wife 
of the emperor Claudius, who divorced her on ac¬ 
count of her lewd conduct, and of her being sus¬ 
pected of murder. She bore two children during 
her marriage, Drusus, who died at Pompeii in 
a. d. 20 [Drusus, No. 23 J, and Claudia, whom 
she had by a freedman of Claudius, and who was 
therefore exposed by command of the emperor. 
(Suet. Claud . 26,27.) 

PLAUTIA'NUS, L. (or C.) FU'LVIUS, an 
African by birth, the fellow-townsman and pro¬ 
bably a connection of Septimius Severus. He 
served as praefect of the praetorium under this 
emperor, who loaded him with honours and 
wealth, deferred to his opinion upon all important 
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points of state policy, granted all his requests, and 
virtually made over much of the imperial authority 
into his hands. Intoxicated by these distinctions 
Plautianus indulged in the most despotic tyranny; 
and perpetrated acts of cruelty almost beyond 
belief. His cupidity was boundless: no state, no 
province, no city escaped his exactions ; in Rome 
he plundered all whose wealth excited his avarice, 
contrived the banishment or death of every one 
who impeded or thwarted his schemes, and ven¬ 
tured to treat with contumely even the empress 
Domna and her sons. He reached the pinnacle of 
his ambition when Severus in the year a. n. 202 
selected his daughter Plautilla as the wife of 
Caracal la, and on that occasion he presented the 
bride with an outfit which a contemporary his¬ 
torian declares would have sufficed for fifty queens. 
But even gratified ambition brought him no hap¬ 
piness. His external appearance gave evidence of 
a mind ill at ease: when seen in public he was 
ever deadly pale, and shook with nervous agi¬ 
tation, partly, says Dion Cassius who was himself 
an eye-witness of these things, from the irregu¬ 
larities of his life and diet, and partly from the 
hopes by which he was excited, and the terrors 
by which he was tormented. But the high 
fortunes of this second Sejanus were short-lived. 
Having soon discovered the dislike cherished by 
Caracalla towards both his daughter and himself, 
and looking forward with apprehension to the 
downfall which awaited him upon the death of the 
sovereign, he resolved to anticipate these threat¬ 
ened disasters by effecting the destruction of his 
benefactor and of his son-in-law. His treachery 
was discovered, he was suddenly summoned to 
the palace, and there put to death in a. d. 203. 
His property was confiscated, his daughter ban¬ 
ished, and his name erased from the public monu¬ 
ments on which it had been inscribed side by side 
with those of the emperor and the royal family. 
We ought to remark that the treason of Plautianus 
rests upon the testimony of Herodian, for Dion 
Cassius rather leans to the belief that this charge 
was fabricated by Caracalla for the ruin of an 
obnoxious favourite. (Dion Cass. lxxv. 14—16, 
lxxvi. 2—9, lxxvii. 1; Herodian, iii. 13. § 7, iv. 
6. § 7 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 224.) [W. R.] 

PLAUTIA'NUS, QUINTILLUS, a senator 
of high rank, blameless life and retired habits, 
who when far advanced in years waB rashly put to 
death by Septimius Severus upon some vague sus¬ 
picion. His last words have been preserved by 
Dion Cassius (lxxvi. 7). [W. R.1 

PLAUTIL/LA, FU'LVIA, daughter of Plau¬ 
tianus [Plautianus] praefect of the praetorium 
under Septimius Severus, by whom she was selected 
as the bride of his eldest son. This union, which 
took place in a. d. 202, proved most unhappy, for 
Caracalla was from the first averse to the match, 
and even after the marriage was concluded virtually 
refused to acknowledge her as his wife. Upon 
the disgrace and death of her father she was 
banished, first, it would appear, to Sicily, and 
subsequently to Lipara, where she was treated 
with the greatest harshness, and supplied with 
scarcely the necessaries of life. After the murder 
of Geta in a. d. 212, Plautilla was put to death 
by order of her husband. According to the 
narrative of Dion Cassius, who represents her a 
woman of most profligate life, a very short period, 
not more, probably, than a few months, intervened [ 
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between her marriage and exile, a statement which 
it is extremely difficult to reconcile with the fact 
that a vast number of coins were struck in honour 
of this princess, not only in the city but in the 
more distant provinces. She had a brother, Plau- 
tins, who shared her banishment and her fate. 
(Dion Cass, lxxvi. 6, lxxvii. 1 ; Herodian, iii. 13. 
§ 7, iv. 6. § 7 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p.225.) [ W. R.] 
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PLAUTIUS. 1. A comic poet, some of whose 
comedies were erroneously ascribed to Plautus, as 
we learn from Varro. (Gell. iii. 3.) 

2. A. Plautiu8, was sent by the emperor Clau¬ 
dius in a. d. 43 to subdue Britain. As he is called 
both by Tacitus and Suetonius a man of consular 
rank, he is perhaps the same as the A. Plautius, 
who was one of the consules suffeeti in A. d. 29. 
Plautius remained in Britain four years, and sub¬ 
dued, after a severe struggle, the southern part of 
the island. Vespasian, who was afterwards em¬ 
peror, served under him and distinguished himself 
greatly in the war. In the first campaign Claudius 
himself passed aver to Britain, and on his return 
to Rome celebrated a triumph for the victories 
which he pretended to have gained. Plautius 
came back to the city in a. d. 47, and was allowed 
by Claudius the unusual honour of an ovation ; and 
to show the favour in which he was held by the 
emperor, the latter walked by his side both on his 
way to and his return from the Capitol. When sub¬ 
sequently his wife Pomponia Graecina was accused 
of religious worship unauthorised by the state, her 
husband was granted the privilege of deciding 
upon the case himself, according to the custom of 
the old Roman law. (Dion Cass. lx. 19—21,30; 
Suet. Claud. 24, Vesp . 4; Tac. Ayr. 14, Ann. 
xiii. 32). 

3. Q. Plautius, consul a. d. 36 with Sex. 
Papirius Allienus. (Dion Cass, lviii. 26 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 40 ; Plin. H. N. x. 2.) 

4. A. Plautius, a youth slain by Nero. (Suet. 
Ner. 35.) 

5. Son of Fulvius Plautianus [Plautianus], 
upon the downfall of his father was banished along 
with his sister Plautilla [Plautilla] to Lipara, 
where he was subsequently put to death by Cara¬ 
calla. (Dion Cass, lxxvi. 7, lxxvii. 1; Herodian 
iii. 13. § 7, iv. 6. § 7.) 

PLAUTIUS, a Roman jurist, who is not men¬ 
tioned by Pomponius, though he lived before Pom- 
ponius. That he wag a jurist of some note may be 
inferred from the feet that Paul us wrote eighteen 
Libri ad Plautium [Pa ulus, Julius]. Javolenus 
also wrote five books ad Plautium or ex Plantio, 
and Pomponius seven books. Plautius cited Cas¬ 
sius (Dig. 34. tit 2. s. 8 ) and Proculus (Dig. 35. 
tit 1. s. 43), and was cited by Neratius Priscus, 
who wrote Libri ex Plautio [Neratius Priscus]. 
Plautius therefore lived about the time of Vespa¬ 
sian. (Grotius, VUae Jurisconsult. ; Zitnmern, 
Geschkhte det Rom. Privatrecht*, p. 322; Vatican, 
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Frag. § 74, 82 ; and § 77, which is a testimony 
to the merits of Plautius ; Wieling, Jurispru¬ 
dentia Restitute. , p. 338.) [G. L.] 

PLAU'TIUS LATERA'NUS. [Latera- 
nus.] 

PLAU'TIUS, NO'VIUS, a Roman artist, in the 
department of ornamental metal-work ( caelatura). 
He was the maker of one of the most admired of 
those cylindrical bronze caskets (cistae mysticae ), 
which are found in tombs in Italy, containing pa¬ 
terae. mirrors, and utensils of the bath, such as 
strigils. The greatest number of such caskets have 
been found at Praeneste, where some of them seem 
to have been laid up in the temple of Fortune, as 
votive offerings from women. The one which bears 
the name of Plautius is beautifully engraved with 
subjects from the Argonautic expedition ; a hunt 
is engraved round the lid, which is surmounted by 
three figures in bronze ; and on the lid is the fol • 
lowing inscription : on the one side, dindia . ma- 
colina . fijlea . dedit,— on the other, novios . 
plautios. med . (me) romai . fecid. From the 
style of the workmanship and of the inscription, 
the date of the artist is supposed to be about a. u. 
500, b. c. 254. (Winckelmann, Gesch. d. Kunst, 
b. viii. c. 4. § 7 ; Muller, Arch . d. Kunst , § 173, n. 
4.) [P.S.] 

PLAU'TIUS QUINTILLUS. [Quintil- 

LU8.] 

PLAU'TIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

PLAUTUS, the most celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria. Almost the only particulars, which we 
possess respecting his life, are contained in a pas¬ 
sage of A. Gellius (iii. 3), which is quoted from 
Varro. According to this account it would appear 
that Plautus was of humble origin (compare Plaur 
tinae prosapiae homo , Minuc. Felix, Oct. 14), and 
that he came to Rome at an early age. Varro re¬ 
lated that the poet was first employed as a work¬ 
man or a menial for the actors on the stage (in 
operis artijicum scenicorum ), and that with the 
money which he earned in this way, he embarked 
in some business, but that having lost all his money 
in trade, he returned to Rome, and, in order to 
gain a living, was obliged to work at a hand-mill, 
grinding corn for a baker. Varro further adds 
that while employed in this work (in pistrino ), he 
wrote three comedies, the Saturio, Addictus, and a 
third, of which the name is not mentioned. Hiero¬ 
nymus, in the Chronicon of Eusebius, gives almost 
the same account, which he probably also derived 
from Varro. It would seem that it was only for 
the sake of varying the narrative that he wrote 
” that as often as Plautus had leisure, he was ac¬ 
customed to write plays and sell them.” 

This is all that we know for certain respecting 
the life of Plautus ; but even this little has not 
been correctly stated by most authors of his life. 
Thus Lessing, in his life of the poet, relates that 
Plautus early commenced writing plays for the 
aediles, and acquired thereby a sufficient sum of 
money to enable him to embark in business. It is 
the more necessary to call attention to this error, 
since, from the great authority of Lessing, it has 
been repeated in most subsequent biographies of the 
poet. The words of Gellius, in opens artijicum 
scenicorum, have no reference to the composition of 
playB. The artijioes scenici are the actors, who 
employed servants to attend to various things 
which they needed for the stage, and a servant of 
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such a kind was called an operartus , as we see 
from funeral inscriptions. Moreover, if Plautus 
had previously written plays for the stage, which 
must havo already gained him some reputation, it 
is not likely that he should have been compelled on 
his return to Rome to engage in the menial office 
of a grinder at a mill for the sake of obtaining a 
livelihood. On the contrary, it is much more pro¬ 
bable that the comedies which he composed in the 
mill, were the first that he ever wrote, and that the 
reputation and money which he acquired by them 
enabled him to abandon bis menial mode of life. 

The age of Plautus has been a subject of no 
small controversy. Cicero says (Brut* 15) that he 
died in the consulship of P. Claudius and L. Por¬ 
cius, when Cato was censor, that is, in b. c. 184 ; 
and there is no reason to doubt this express state¬ 
ment. It is true that Hieronymus, in the Chro¬ 
nicon of Eusebius, places his death in the 145th 
Olympiad, fourteen years earlier (b. c. 200) ; but 
the dates of Hieronymus are frequently erroneous, 
and this one in particular deserves all the less credit, 
since we know that the Pseudolus was not repre¬ 
sented till b. c. 191, and the Bacchides somewhat 
later, according to the probable supposition of 
Ritschl. But though the date of Plautus's death 
seems certain, the time of his birth is a more 
doubtful point. Ritschl, who has examined the 
subject with great diligence and acumen in his 
essay De Aetate Plauti , supposes that he was born 
about the beginning of the sixth century of the 
city (about b. c. 254), and that he commenced 
his career as a comic poet about b. c. 224, when he 
was thirty years of age. This supposition is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Cicero speaks (Cato, 14) 
of the Pseudolus, which was acted in B.c. 191, as 
written by Plautus when he was an old man, an epi¬ 
thet which Cicero would certainly have given to no 
one under thirty years of age; and also by the 
circumstance that in another passage of Cicero 
(quoted by Augustine, De Civ. Dei, ii. 9), Plautus 
and Naevius are spoken of as the contemporaries of 
P. and Cn. Scipio, of whom the former was consul 
in b. c. 222, and the latter in a c. 218. The 
principal objection to the above- mentioned date for 
the birth of Plautus, arises from a passage of Cicero, 
in his Tusculan Disputations (i. 1), according to 
which it would appear that Plautus and Naevius 
were younger than Ennius, who was bom in b. c. 
239. But we know that this cannot be true of 
Naevius ; and Ritschl has shown that the passage, 
when rightly interpreted, refers to Livius, and not 
to Ennius, being older than Naevius and Plautus. 
Indeed, Cicero, in another of his works (Brut. J 8. 

§ 23),* makes Plautus somewhat (aliquanto) older 
than Ennius, and states that Naevius and Plautus 
had exhibited many plays before the consulship of 
C. Cornelius and Q. Minucius, that is, before b. c. 
197. Moreover, from the way in which Naevius 
and Plautus are mentioned together, we may con¬ 
clude that the latter was older than Ennius. Te¬ 
rence, therefore, in his Prologue to the Andria (v. 

J 8), has preserved the chronological order, when 
he speaks of M Naevium, Plautum, Ennium.” We 
may safely assign the second Punic war and a few 
years subsequently, as the flourishing period of the 
literary life of Plautus. 

It is a curious fact that the full name of the 

* Read “ cui si aequalis fuerit,” and not * c«u 
quutn aequalis fuerit.” 
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poet has been erroneously given in all editions 
of Plautus from the revival of learning down 
to the present day. Ritschl first pointed out, 
in an essay published in 1842, that the real name 
of the poet was T. Maccius Plautus > and not M. 
A coins Plautus , as we find in all printed editions. 
It would take too much space to copy the proofs of 
this fact, which are perfectly satisfactory. We 
need only state here that in not a single manuscript 
is the poet called M. Accius Plautus, but almost 
always Plautus simply, Plautus Comicus , or Plautus 
Comicus Poeta . Ritschl was first led to the discovery 
of the real name of the poet by finding, in the Pa¬ 
limpsest manuscript in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, the plays entitled T. Macci Plavtj, and 
not M. Acci Plautu He has shown that the two 
names of M. Accius have been manufactured out of 
the one of Maccius, just as the converse has hap¬ 
pened to the author of the Noctes Atticae, whose 
two names of A. Gellius have been frequently con¬ 
tracted into Agellius. Ritschl has restored the 
true name of the poet in the prologues to two of 
his plays, where the present reading bears evident 
marks of corruption. Thus in the prologue to the 
Mercator (v. 10), we ought to read “ Eadem 
Latine Mercator Macci Titi instead of u Eadem 
Latine Mercator Marci Acciiand in the prologue 
to the Asinaria (v. 11), “Demophilus scripsit, 
Mactin' vortit barbare” is the true reading, and 
not u Demophilus scripsit, Marcus vortit barbare.” 

T. Maccius was the original name of the poet. 
The surname of Plautus was given him from the 
flatness of his feet, according to the testimony of 
Festus (p. 238, ed. Muller), who further states 
that people with flat feet were called Ploti by the 
Umbrians. But besides Plautus we find another 
surname given to the poet in many manuscripts 
and several editions, namely, that of Asinius. In 
all these instances, however, he is always called 
Plautus Asinius , never Asinius Plautus , so that it 
would appear that Asinius was not regarded as his 
gentile name, but as a cognomen. Hence some 
modern writers have supposed that he had two 
cognomens, and that the surname of A sinus was 
given to him in contempt, from the fact of his 
working at a mill, which was usually the work of 
an ass (Armas), and that this surname was changed 
by the copyists into Asinius. But this explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the surname is in itself ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable; and if Asinius were a regu¬ 
lar cognomen of the poet, it is inconceivable that 
we should find no mention of it in any of the 
ancient writers. Ritschl, however, has pointed 
out the true origin of the name, and has proved 
quite satisfactorily, however improbable the state¬ 
ment appears at first sight, that Asinius is a 
corruption of Sartinas, the ethnic name of the poet. 
He has, by a careful examination of manuscripts, 
traced the steps by which Sarsinatis first became 
Arsinatis* which was then written Arswi., subse¬ 
quently Arsiniiy and finally Asiniu 

Having thus discussed the chief points con¬ 
nected with the life of ourj 
results in a few words. T. Maccius Plautus was 
born at the Umbrian village of Sarsina, about b. c. 
254. He probably came to Rome at an early age, 
since he displays such a perfect mastery of the 
Latin language, and an acquaintance with Greek 
literature, which he could hardly have acquired in 
a provincial town. Whether he ever obtained the 
Roman franchise is doubtful. When he arrived 
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at Rome he was in needy circumstances, and 
was first employed in the service of the actors. 
With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome and set up in business: 
but his speculations failed ; he returned to Rome, 
and his necessities obliged him to enter the 
service of a baker, who employed him in turning a 
hand-mill. While in this degrading occupation 
he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit 
his drudgery, and begin his literary career. He 
was then probably about 30 years of age (b. c. 
224), and accordingly commenced writing come¬ 
dies a few years before the breaking out of the 
Second Punic War. He continued his literary 
occupation for about forty years, and died b. c. 
184, when he was seventy years of age. His 
contemporaries at first were Livius Andronicus and 
Naevius, afterwards Ennius and Caecilius: Te¬ 
rence did not rise into notice till almost twenty 
years after his death. During the long time that 
he held possession of the Btage, he was always a 
great favourite of the people ; and he expressed a 
bold consciousness of his own powers in the epitaph 
which he wrote for his tomb, and which has been 
preserved by A. Gellius (i. 24): — 

“ Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia 
lu get 

Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque 

Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.” 

We now come to the works of Plautus. In the 
time of Varro there were 130 plays, which bore 
the name of Plautus, but of these a large portion 
was considered by the best Roman critics not to 
be the genuine productions of the poet. Some of 
them were written by a poet of the name of 
Plautius, the resemblance of whose name to that 
of the great comic poet caused them to be attri¬ 
buted to the latter. Others were said to have 
been written by more ancient poets, but to have 
been retouched and improved by Plautus, and 
hence from their presenting some traces of the 
genuine style of Plautus, to have been assigned 
to him. The grammarian L. Aelius considered 
twenty-five only to have been the genuine pro¬ 
ductions of the poet; and Varro, who wrote a 
work upon the subject, entitled Quaestiones Plau- 
tinae , limited the undoubted comedies of the poet 
to twenty-one, which were hence called the 
Fabulae Varronianae. At the same time it ap¬ 
pears clearly from A. Gellius (iii. 3), to whom 
we are indebted for these particulars, that Varro 
looked upon other comedies as in all probability 
the works of Plautus, though they did not possess 
the same amount of testimony in their favour as 
the twenty-one. Ritschl, in his admirable essay 
on the Fabulae Varronianae of Plautus, published 
in 1843 and 1844, supposes, with much proba¬ 
bility, that Varro divided the genuine comedies of 
Plautus into three classes: 1. Those which were 
assigned to Plautus in all the authorities that 
Varro consulted. These were the twenty-one, 
all of which were probably written in the latter 
years of the poet's life, when he had already ac¬ 
quired a great reputation, and when, consequently, 
every piece that he produced was sure to attract 
attention, and to be entered in the didascaliae or 
lists of his pieces. 2. Those comedies which 
were attributed to Plautus in most of the authori¬ 
ties, and which appeared to Varro to bear internal 
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evidence of having been composed by him. 3. 
Those which were not assigned to Plautus by the 
authorities, or were even attributed to other 
writers, but which appeared to Varro to have such 
internal evidence in their favour (adductus JUo 
atque facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis ), that he 
did not hesitate to regard them as the genuine 
works of the poet. To this third class, which 
naturally contained but few, the Boeotia belonged. 
There is a statement of Servius in the introduc¬ 
tion to his commentary on the Aeneid, that ac¬ 
cording to some, Plautus wrote twenty-one, accord¬ 
ing to others forty, and, according to others again, 
a hundred comedies. Ritschl supposes, with great 
ingenuity, that the forty comedies, to which Ser¬ 
vius alludes, were those which Varro regarded as 
genuine, the twenty-one, which were called pre¬ 
eminently Varronianae , belonging to the first class, 
spoken of above, and the other nineteen being 
comprised in the second and third classes. 

In order to understand clearly the difficulties 
which the Roman critics experienced in determin¬ 
ing which were the genuine plays of Plautus, we 
should bear in mind the circumstances under which 
they were composed. Like the dramas of Shak- 
spere and Lope de Vega they were written for the 
stage, and not for the reading public. Such a 
public, in fact, did not exist at the time of Plautus. 
His plays were produced for representation at the 
great public games, and, content with the applause 
of his contemporaries and the pay which he re¬ 
ceived, he did not care for the subsequent fate of 
his works. A few patrons of literature, such as the 
Scipios, may have preserved copies of the works ; 
but the chief inducement to their preservation 
was the interest of the managers of the different 
troops of actors, the domini gregis , who had origin¬ 
ally engaged the poet to write the comedies, and had 
paid him for them, and to whom the manuscripts 
accordingly belonged. It was the interest of these 
persons to preserve the manuscripts, since they 
were not always obliged to bring forth new pieces, 
but were frequently paid by the magistrates for 
the representation of plays that had been previously 
acted. That the plays of Plautus were performed 
after his death is stated in several authorities, and 
may be Been even from some of the prologues (e. g. 
the Prologue to the Casino), But when, towards 
the middle of the sixth century of the city, one 
dramatic poet arose after another, and the taste for 
stricter imitations from the Greek began to pre¬ 
vail, the comedies of Plautus gradually fell into 
neglect, and consequently the contractors for the 
public games ceased to care about their preserva¬ 
tion. Towards the latter end of the century,how¬ 
ever, no new comic poets appeared j and since new 
comedies ceased to be brought before the public, 
attention was naturally recalled to the older 
dramas. In this manner Plautus began to be 
popular again, and his comedies were again fre¬ 
quently brought upon* the stage. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the neglect which his works had sustained, 
it would appear that doubts had arisen respecting 
the genuineness of many of his plays, and that 
several were produced tinder his name, of which 
the authorship was at least uncertain. Thus the 
grammarians, who began to draw up lists of his 
plays in the seventh century of the city, had no 
small difficulties to encounter; and the question re¬ 
specting the genuineness of certain plays was a 
fertile subject of controversy. Besides the treatise 
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of Varro already mentioned, which was the stan¬ 
dard work on the subject, A. Gellius (l. c.) also 
refers to lists of his comedies drawn up by Aelius, 
Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Accius, and Mani- 
lius. 

After the publication of Varro’s work, the 
twenty-one comedies, which he regarded as un¬ 
questionably genuine, were the ones most fre¬ 
quently used, and of which copies were chiefly 
preserved. These Varronian comedies are the 
same as those which have come down to our own 
time, with the loss of one. At present we possess 
only twenty comedies of Plautus ; hut there were 
originally twenty-one in the manuscripts, and the 
Vidularia , which was the twenty-first, and which 
came last in the collection, was torn-off from the 
manuscript in the middle ages. The last-men- 
tioned play was extant in the time of Priscian, 
who was only acquainted with the twenty-one 
Varronian plays. The ancient Codex of Camerariua 
has at the conclusion of the Tmculentus the words 
ineipit vidvlaria; and the Milan Palimpsest also 
contains several lines from the Vidularia. 

The titles of the twenty-one Varronian plays, 
of which, as we have already remarked, twenty 
are still extant, are: 1. Amphitruo. 2. Asinaria. 
3. Aulularia. 4. Captivi. 5. Curculio. 6. Casina. 
7. Cistellaria. 8. Epidicus. 9. Bacchides. 10. Mos- 
tellaria. 11. Menaechmi. 12. Miles. 13. Mer¬ 
cator. 14. Pseudolus. 15. Poenulus. 16. Persa. 
17. Rudens. 18. Stichus. 19. Tiinummus. 20. 
Truculentus. 21. Vidularia. This is the order in 
which they occur in the manuscripts, though pro¬ 
bably not the one in which they were originally 
arranged by Varro. The present order is evidently 
alphabetical ; the initial letter of the title of each 
play is alone regarded, and no attention is paid to 
those which follow: hence we find Captivi, Cur¬ 
culio, Casina, Cistellaria: Mostellaria, Menaechmi, 
Miles, Mercator: Pseudolus, Poenulus, Persa. 
The play of the Bacchides forms the only exception 
to the alphabetical order. It was probably placed 
after the Epidicus by some copyist, because he had 
observed that Plautus, in the Bacchides (ii. 2. 36), 
referred to the Epidicus as an earlier work. The 
alphabetical arrangement is attributed by many to 
Priscian, to whom is also assigned the short acrostic 
argument prefixed to each play; but there is no cer¬ 
tainty on this point, and the Latinity of the acrostic 
arguments is too pure to have been composed so 
late as the time of Priscian. The names of the 
comedies are either taken from some leading cha¬ 
racter in the play, or from some circumstance which 
occurs in it: those titles ending in aria are adjec¬ 
tives, giving a general description of the play: thus 
Asinaria is the w Ass-Comedy.” Besides these 
twenty-one plays we have already remarked, that 
Varro, according to Ritschl’s conjecture, regarded 
nineteen others as the genuine productions of Plau¬ 
tus, though not supported by an equal amount of 
testimony as the twenty-one* Ritschl has collected 
from various authorities the titles of these nineteen 
plays. They are as follows : 22. Satudo. 23. Ad- 
dictus. 24. Boeotia. 25. Nervolaria. 26. Fretum. 
27. Trigemini. 28. Astraba. 29. Paraaitus niger. 
30. Parasitus medicus. 31. Commorientes. 32. Con- 
dalium. 33. Gemini leones. 34. Foeneratrix. 
35. Frivolaria. 36. Sitellitergus. 37. Fugitivi. 38. 
Cacistio. 39. Hortulus. 40. Artemo. Of the still 
larger number of comedies commonly ascribed to 
Plautus, but not recognised by Varro, the titles of 
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only a few have been preserved. They are: 

1. Colax. 2. Carbonaria. 3. Adiaristio. 4. Bis 
compressa. 5. Anus. 6. Agroecus. 7. Dyscolus. 
8 . Phagon. (?) 9. Comicula or Comicularia. i 0. 

Calceolus. 11. Baccaria. 1*2. Lipargus. (?) 13. 

Caecus or Praedones. Thus we have the titles of 
21 Varronian comedies of the first class, 19 of the 
second and third classes, and 13 comedies not ac¬ 
knowledged by Varro, in all 53. Accordingly, if 
there were 130 comedies bearing the name of 
Plautus, we have lost all notice of 77. There is a 
play entitled Qucrolus or Aulularia, which bears 
the name of Plautus in the manuscripts, and is 
quoted under his name by Servius {ad Virg . Jen. 
iii. 226). It is evidently, however, not the pro¬ 
duction of our poet, and was probably written in 
the third or fourth century of the Christian aera. 
The best edition of it is by Klinkhammer, entitled, 
“ Querolus sive Aulularia, incerti auctoris comoedia 
togata,” Amsterdam, 1829. 

The comedies of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled po¬ 
pularity among the Romans. Of this we have a 
proof in their repeated representations after the 
poet's death, to which we have already alluded. 
In a house at Pompeii a ticket was found for ad¬ 
mission to the representation of the Casino, of 
Plautus (see Orelli, Jnscript. No. 2539), which 
must consequently have been performed at that 
time, shortly before its destruction in a. d. 79 ; and 
we learn from Arnobius that the Amphitruo was 
acted in the reign of Diocletian. The continued 
popularity of Plautus, through so many centuries, 
was owing, in a great measure, to his being a 
national poet. For though his comedies belong 
to the Comoedia palliata, and were taken, for 
the most part, from the poets of the new Attic 
comedy, we should do great injustice to Plautus 
if we regarded him as a slavish imitator of the 
Greeks. Though he founds his plays upon Greek 
models, the characters in them act, speak, and 
joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby secured 
the sympathy of his audience more completely than 
Terence could ever have done. Whether Plautus 
borrowed the plan of all his plays from Greek 
models, it is impossible to say. The Cistellaria, Bac- 
chides, Poenulus, and Stichus were taken from Me¬ 
nander, the Casina and Rudens from Diphilus, and 
the Mercator and the Trinummus from Philemon, 
and many others were undoubtedly founded upon 
Greek originals. But in all cases Plautus allowed 
himself much greater liberty than Terence ; and in 
some instances he appears to have simply taken 
the leading idea of the play from the Greek, and 
to have filled it up in his own fashion. It has 
been inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
(Epist. ii. 1.58), “ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi,” that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing plays 
of Plautus, and the known titles of the comedies 
of Epicharmus ; and the verb properare probably 
has reference only to the liveliness and energy of 
Plautus's style, in which he bore a resemblance to 
the Sicilian poet. Another mistake has arisen 
from the statement of Jerome ( Ep . 57, 101) that 
Plautus imitated the poets of the old Attic co¬ 
medy, but the only resemblance he bears to them 
is in the coarseness and boldness of his jokes. He 
borrowed to a slight extent from the middle Attic 
comedy, from which the Amphitruo was taken; but, 
os we have already remarked, it was the poets of 
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the new Attic comedy whom Plautus took as his 
models. 

It was, however, not only with the common 
people that Plautus was a favourite ; educated 
Romans read and admired his works down to the 
latest times. The purity of his language and the 
refinement and good-humour of his wit are cele¬ 
brated in particular by the ancient critics. The 
grammarian L. Aelius Stilo used to say, and Varro 
adopted his words, “ that the Muses would use 
the language of Plautus, if they were to speak 
Latin." (Apud Quintil. x. 1. § 99.) In the same 
manner A. Gellius constantly praises the language 
of Plautus in the highest terms, and in one passage 
(vii. 17) speaks of him as “homo linguae atque 
elegantiae in verbis Latinae princeps." Cicero {de 
Off. i. 29) places his wit on a par with that of the 
old Attic comedy, and St. Jerome used to console 
himself with the perusal of the poet after spending 
many nights in tears, on account of his past sins. 
The favourable opinion which the ancients enter¬ 
tained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 
by the judgment of the best modem critics, and 
by the fact that several of his plays have been 
imitated by many of the best modem poets. Thus 
the Amphitruo has been imitated by Moliere and 
Dryden, the Aulularia by Moliere in his Avare, the 
Mostellaria by Regnard, Addison, and others, the 
Menaechmi by Shakspere in his Comedy of Er- 
rours, the Trinummus by Lessing in his Sckatz , 
and so with others. Lessing, who was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest critics of modem times, de¬ 
clares the Captivi of Plautus to be the finest 
comedy that was ever brought upon the stage, and 
says that he had repeatedly read it with the view 
of discovering some fault in it, and was never able 
to do so ; but, on the contrary, saw fresh reasons 
for admiring it on each perusal. Horace ( De Arte 
Pott. 270), indeed, expresses a less favourable 
opinion of Plautus, and speaks with contempt of 
his verses and jests; but it must be recollected 
that the taste of Horace had been formed by a 
different school of literature, and that he disliked 
the ancient poets of his country. Lessing, how¬ 
ever, has shown that the censure of Horace pro¬ 
bably does not refer to the general character of 
Plautus's poetry, but merely to his inharmonious 
verses and to some of his jests. And it must be 
admitted that only a blind admiration of the poet 
can fail to recognise some truth in the censure 
of Horace. Prosody and metre are not always 
strictly attended to, and there is frequently a want 
of harmony in his verses. His jests, also, are 
often coarse, and sometimes puerile ; but it roust 
be recollected that they were intended to please 
the lower classes of Rome, and were accordingly 
adapted to the tastes of the day. The objections 
brought against the jokes of Plautus are equally 
applicable to those of Shakspere. 

The text of Plautus has come down to ns in it 
very corrupt state. It contains many lacunae and 
interpolations. Thus the Aulularia has lost its 
conclusion, the Bacchides its commencement, Ac.; 
and we find in the grammarians several quota¬ 
tions from the existing plays of Plautus which are 
not found in our present copies. The interpola¬ 
tions are still more numerous than the lacunae, and 
were for the most part made for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying gaps in the original manuscript. Some of 
these were introduced in ancient times, as is proved 
by their existence in the Palimpsest manuscript at 
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Milan, which is as old as the fifth century, but 
most of them were executed at the revival of learn¬ 
ing, and evidently betray their modern origin. 
See the essay of Niebuhr on this subject, entitled 
“ Ueber die als untergeschoben bezeichneten Scenen 
im Plautus, 1 * in his “ Kleine Schriften,” vol. i. 
p. 159, &c. The corruptions of the text are owing 
to the fact that all the existing manuscripts of 
Plautus, with the exception of the Milan Palimp¬ 
sest, are derived from one common source. The 
editors of Plautus, however, have not founded the 
text upon the best existing manuscripts. These 
are the Codex vetus and decurtatus, which must, 
in connection with the Palimpsest manuscript of 
Milan, form the basis with any future editor for a 
restoration of the genuine text. (See Ritschl, Ueber 
die Kritik des Plautus* in the Rheinisches Museum , 
vol. iv. p. 153, &c.) It appears that the comedies 
of Plautus were, at an early time, divided into two 
parts, the first containing eight plays ( Amphitruo 
— Epidicus ), the second the remaining twelve 
(Bacehides — Truculentus.) The last twelve plays 
were at first unknown in Italy at the revival of 
learning: they were discovered in Germany about 
1430, and from thence conveyed to Italy. It may 
be mentioned in passing, that this division of the 
plays into two parts accounts for the loss of the 
beginning of the Bacehides, which was the first 
play of the volume, and the commencement of 
which might therefore have been easily torn away. 

The editio princeps of the complete works of 
Plautus was published at Venice, by Georgius Me- 
rula, in 1472. There was a still earlier edition of 
the first eight plays of Plautus ( Amphitruo — Epi¬ 
dicus ), printed at Venice, without date, of which 
probably only one copy is now in existence, pre¬ 
served in the public library at Venice. Niebuhr 
called attention to this edition (Kleine Schriften , 
vol. i. p. 176, &c.), but it had been previously 
noticed by Harlea ( Supplem. ad Brev. Notit. Lit. 
Rom. part ii. p. 483). Of the other earlier editions 
the best are those by Camerarius, Basel, 1558 ; 
by Lambinus, Paris, 1576 ; by Taubmann, Wit¬ 
tenberg, 1605 ; by Pareus, Frankfort, 1610 ; by 
Gruter, with Taubmann’s commentary, Wittenberg, 
1621 ; by J. Fr. Gronovius, Leyden, 1664, re¬ 
printed at the same place in 1669, at Amsterdam 
in 1684, and again at Leipzig, under the care of 
J. A. Erne6ti, in 1760. The best modem editions 
of the complete works of Plautus are by Bothe, 
Berlin, 1809— 1811, 4 vols. 8vo., again at Stutt- 
gardt, 1829, 4 vols. 8vo., and lastly at Leipzig, 
1834, 2 vols. 8vo.; and by Weise, Quedlinburg, 
1837—1838, 2 vols. 8vo. There are some editions 
of the separate plays of Plautus which deserve parti¬ 
cular recommendation. These are the Captivi , Miles* 
and Trinummu8 , by Lindemann, Leipzig, 1844, 
2d edition; the Bacehides , by Ritschl, Halle, 1835 ; 
and the Trinummm by Hermann, Leipzig, 1800. 
Plautus has been translated into almost all the 
European languages. In English some of the plays 
were translated by Echard in 1716, by Cooke in 
1754, and by Cotter in 1827; and there is a 
translation in English of all the works of Plautus 
by Thornton and Warner, 1767—1774, 5 vola 
8 vo. In French we have the translations of the 
Amphitruo, Epidicus, and Rudens, by Madame 
Dacier, 1683, and of the complete works by Li¬ 
nders, Amsterdam, 1719, 10 vols. 8vo, and by 
Guendeville, Leyden, 1719, 10 vols. 8vo. In 
German there are several translations of single 
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plays, of which Lessing's excellent translation of 
the Captivi deserves to be particularly mentioned. 
There is likewise a translation in German of the 
complete works by Kuffner, Vienna, 1806—1807, 
5 vols. 8vo., of nine of the plays by Kopke, Berlin, 
1809-20, 2 vols. 8vo, and of eight by Rapp, 
Stuttgart, 1838-46. 

The most important works on the life and works 
of Plautus are the following : — Lessing, Von dem 
Leben und den Werken des Plautus , in the 3rd vo¬ 
lume of his collected works, Berlin, 1838 ; Osann, 
Analecta critica , &c. ; insunt Plauti Fragmenta oh 
Ang. Maio nuper reperta, Berlin, 1816 ; Gep- 
pert, Ueber den Codex Ambrosianus , und seinen Ein - 
fuss auf die Plautinische Kritik* Leipzig, 1847; and 
above all Ritschl, Parergon Plautinorum Teren - 
tianorumque , Leipzig, 1845, containing the follow¬ 
ing valuable dissertations in relation to Plautus: 
1. De Plauti Poetae Nominibus; 2. De Aetata 
Plauti ; 3. Die Fabulae Varronianae des Plautus ; 
4. Die Plautinischen Didaskalien; 5. De Actae 
Trinummi Tempore; 6. De Veieribus Plauti Inter- 
pretibus ; 7. De Plauti Bacchidibus; 8. De tur- 
bato Scenarum Online Mostellariae Plautinae ; 9. 
De Interpolation Trinummi Plautinae . 

PLAUTUS, C. RUBETjLIUS, was the son of 
Rubellius Blandus [Blandus] and of Julia, the 
daughter of Drusus, the son of the emperor Tibe¬ 
rius. Plautus was thus the great-grand6on of 
Tiberius, and the great-great-grandson of Augustus, 
in consequence of Tiberius having been adopted by 
Augustus. Descended thus from the founder of the 
Roman empire, Plautus incurred the jealousy of 
Nero. He was involved in the accusations which 
Junia Silana brought against Agrippina in a. d. 
55, whom she accused of a design of marrying 
Plautus, and raising him to the imperial throne. 
Five years afterwards, a. d. 60, a comet appeared, 
which, according to the popular opinion, was 
thought to forebode a change in the empire. The 
people thereupon were set thinking who would be 
Nero’s successor ; and no one appeared to them 
so fit as Rubellius Plautus. Although the latter 
lived in the most quiet manner, avoiding the 
popular notice, and harbouring no traitorous de¬ 
signs, Nero wrote to him, recommending him to 
withdraw from the city to his estates in Asia. 
Such advice was, of course, equivalent to a com¬ 
mand ; Plautus accordingly retired to Asia with 
his wife Antistia, the daughter of L. Antistius 
Vetus, and employed himself in his exile in the 
study of the Stoic philosophy. But even in this 
retreat he was not safe; for Tigellinus having 
again excited the fears of Nero in A. D. 62 against 
Plautus, he was murdered in Asia by command of 
the emperor. Many of his friends advised him to 
take up arms to resist his executioners, and his 
father-in-law Antistius Vetus wrote to him to the 
same effect; but Plautus preferred death to an 
uncertain struggle for the empire. (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 19, xiv. 22, 57, 59 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 14 $ 
Juv. viii. 39.) 

PLEIADES (IIAeuftff or IleAeu&er), the 
Pleiads, are called daughters of Atlas by Pleione 
(or by the Oceanid Aethra, Eustath. ad Horn . 
p. 1155), of Erechtheus (Serv. ad Aon, i. 744), 
of Cadmus (Theon, ad Aral . p. 22), or of the 
queen of the Amazons. (Schol ad Theocrii . xiii. 
25.) They were the sisters of the Hyadea, and 
seven in number, six of whom are described as 
visible, and the seventh as invisible. Some call 
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the seventh Sterope, and relate that she became 
invisible from shame, because she alone among her 
sisters had had intercourse with a mortal manj 
others call her Electra, and make her disappear 
from the choir of her sisters on account of her 
grief at the destruction of the house of Dardanus 
(Hygin. Fab. 192, Poet. Astr. ii. 21). The 
Pleiades are said to have made away with them¬ 
selves from grief at the death of their sisters, the 
Hyades, or at the fate of their father, Atlas, and 
were afterwards placed as stars at the back of 
Taurus, where they form a cluster resembling a 
bunch of grapes, whence they were sometimes called 
f&Srpvs (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1155). According 
to another story, the Pleiades were virgin com¬ 
panions of Artemis, and, together with their mother 
Pleione, were pursued by the hunter Orion in 
Boeotia ; their prayer to be rescued from him was 
heard by the gods, and they were metamorphosed 
into dove9 (ir«A€td5«y), and placed among the stars 
(Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 21 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rkod. iii. 226 ; Pind. Nem. ii. 17). The rising 
of the Pleiades in Italy was about the beginning of 
May, and their setting about the beginning of No¬ 
vember. Their names are Electra, Maia, Taygete, 
Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and Merope (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 219, comp. 149 ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 1). The 
scholiast of Theocritus (xiii. 25) gives the follow¬ 
ing different set of names: Coccymo, Plaucia, Protis, 
Parthemia, Maia, Stonychia, Lampatho. (Comp. 
Horn. II. xviii. 486, Od. v. 272 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 169, 
&c. ; Hyades ; and Ideler, Uniersuch. uber die 
Sternennamen , p. 144.) [L. S.] 

PLEI'ONE (IlArjtji'rj), a daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 1 ; Pind. Fragm. 53; comp. Atlas ; Plei¬ 
ades.) [L. S.] 

PLEISTAE'NETUS (ILWra/^roy), an 
Athenian painter, the brother of Pheidias, is men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch (De Glor . Athen. ii. p. 346) 
among the most celebrated painters, such as Apol- 
lodorus, Euphranor, Nicias, and Asclepiodorus, who 
painted victories, battles, and heroes ; but there is 
no other mention of him. [P. S.] 

PLEISTARCHUS (IIAcbr rapxot). ]. King 

of Sparta, of the line of the Agids, was the son and 
successor of the heroic Leonidas, who was killed 
at Thermopylae, b. c. 480. He was a mere child 
at the time of his father's death, on which account 
the regency was assumed by his cousin Pausanias, 
who commanded the Greeks at Plataea. (Herod, 
ix. 10; Paus. iii. 4. § 9.) It appears that the 
latter continued to administer affairs in the name 
of the young king till his own death, about b. c. 
467 (Thuc. i. 132). Whether Pleistarchus was 
then of age to take the reins of government into 
his own hands we know not, but Pausanias tells 
us that he died shortly after assuming the sove¬ 
reignty, while it appears, from the date assigned 
by Diodorus to the reign of his successor Pleisto- 
anax, that his death could not have taken place 
till the year b. c. 458. (Paus. iii. 5. § 1 ; Diod. 
xiii. 75 ; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 210.) No par¬ 
ticulars of his reign are recorded to us. 

2. Son of Antipater and brother of Cassander, 
king of Macedonia. He is first mentioned in the 
year b. c. 313, when he was left by his brother in 
the command of Chalcis, to make head against 
Ptolemy, the general of Antigonus, when Cas¬ 
sander himself was recalled to the defence of Mace¬ 
donia. (Diod. xix. 77.) Again, in b. c. 302, when 
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the general coalition was formed against .Antigo¬ 
nus, Pleistarchus was sent forward by his brother, 
with an army of 12,000 foot and 500 horse, to 
join Lysimachus in Asia. As the Hellespont and 
entrance of the Euxine was occupied by Deme¬ 
trius, he endeavoured to transport his troops from 
Odessus direct to Heracleia, but lost by far the 
greater part on the passage, some having been cap¬ 
tured by the enemy’s ships, while others perished 
in a storm, in which Pleistarchus himself narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. (Id. xx. 112.) Notwith¬ 
standing this misfortune, he seems to have ren¬ 
dered efficient service to the confederates, for which 
he was rewarded after the battle of Ipsus (b. c. 
301) by obtaining the province of Cilicia, as an 
independent government. This, however, he did 
not long retain, being expelled from it in the fol¬ 
lowing year, by Demetrius, almost without oppo¬ 
sition. (Plut. Demetr. 31.) Hereupon he returned 
to his brother Cassander, and from this time we 
hear no more of him. Pausanias mentions him 
as having been defeated by the Athenians in an 
action in which he commanded the cavalry and 
auxiliaries of Cassander ; but the period at which 
this event took place is uncertain. (Paus. i. 15. 
$ 1.) It is perhaps to him that the medical 
writer, Diodes of Carystus, addressed his work, 
which is cited more than once by Athenaeus, as 
rd irpds TlKelcrrapxov 'Tyiuvd. (Athen. vii. p. 320, 
d, 324, f.) [E. H. B.] 

PLEI'STHENES (IIA€ur0^s),a son of Atreus, 
and husband of Aerope or Eriphyle, the daughter 
of Catreus, by whom he became the father of Aga¬ 
memnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia (Apollod. ii. 2. 
§ 2 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 5 ; Aeschyl. Again . 
J569 ; comp. Agamemnon ; Atreus). A son 
of Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus, was like¬ 
wise called Pleisthenes. (Hygin. Fab. 88.) [L. S.j 
PLEISTO'ANAX (IIA-eurr odraf, nAeiarco- 
i'<*£), the nineteenth king of Sparta in the line of 
the Agidae, was the eldest son of the Pausanias 
who conquered at Plataea in b.c. 479. On the 
death of Pleistarchus, in b. c. 458, without issue, 
Pleistoanax succeeded to the throne, being yet a 
minor, so that in the expedition of the Lacedae¬ 
monians in behalf of the Dorians against Phocis, 
in b. c. 457, his uncle Nicomedes, son of Cleom- 
brotus, commanded for him. (Thuc. i. 107 ; Diod. 
xi. 79 ; Paus. i. 13, iii. 5.) In b. c. 445 he led 
in person an invasion into Attica, being however, 
in consequence of his youth, accompanied by Cle- 
andridas as a counsellor. The premature with¬ 
drawal of his army from the enemy’s territory 
exposed both Cieandridas and himself to the sus¬ 
picion of having been bribed by Pericles, and, 
according to Plutarch, while Cieandridas fled from 
Sparta and was condemned to death in his ab¬ 
sence, the young king was punished by a heavy fine, 
which he was unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to leave his country. Pleistoanax remained 
nineteen years in exile, taking up his abode near 
the temple of Zeus on Mount Xjycaeus in Arcadia, 
and having half his house within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts that he might enjoy the benefit of the 
sanctuary. During this period his son Pausanias, 
a minor, reigned in his stead. The Spartans at 
length recalled him in B.c. 426, in obedience to 
the repeated injunctions of the Delphic oracle,— 
M to bring back the seed of the demi-god, the son 
of Zeus; else they should plough with a silver 
plough;” — and his restoration was accompanied 
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with solemn dances and sacrifices, such as those 
with which the first kings of his race had been 
inaugurated. But he was accused of having 
tampered with the Pythian priestess to induce 
her to interpose for him, and nis alleged impiety 
in this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies as the cause of all Sparta’s misfortunes in 
the war ; and therefore it was that he used all his 
influence to bring about peace with Athens in 
b. c. 421. (Thuc. i. 114, ii. 21, iii. 26, v. 16,19, 
24 ; Arist. Nub. 849 ; Ephor. ap. Schol. ad loc.; 
Pint. Per . 22, Nic. 28 ; Diod. xiii. 106.) [Clb- 
andridas ; Pericles.] In the last-mentioned 
year he marched with an army into Arcadia, 
where he released the Parrhasians from their 
dependence on Mantineia, and destroyed the 
fortress which the Mantineans had built, to com¬ 
mand Laconia, at a place called Cypsela on the 
borders. (Thuc. v. 33.) In B. c. 418 he set forth 
at the head of the old men and boys to the 
assistance of his colleague, Agis II.; but, on his 
arrival at Tegea, he heard of the victory which 
Agis had just won at Mantineia, and, finding that 
his presence was not required, he returned to 
Sparta. (Thuc. v. 75.) He died in b. c. 408, 
after a reign of 50 years, and was succeeded by 
his son Pausanias. (l)iod. xiii. 75 ; Wess. ad loc.; 
comp. Clint. F. H. vol. ii. App. iii.) One saying 
of Pleistoanax is found in Plutarch’s collection 
(Apoph. Jmc .), but it is hardly brilliant enough to 
deserve being recorded. [E. E.] 

Q. PLEMTNIUS, propraetor and legatus of 
Scipio Africanus, was sent in B. c. 205 against 
the town of Locri, in southern Italy, which still 
continued to be in the possession of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. He succeeded in taking the town, of 
which he was left governor by Scipio ; but he 
treated the inhabitants with the greatest cruelty, 
and not contented with robbing them of their 
private property, plundered even the temple of 
Proserpine. The Locrians accordingly sent an 
embassy to Rome to complain of his conduct; and 
the senate, upon hearing their complaints, com¬ 
manded Pleminius to be brought back to Rome, 
where he was thrown into prison, b. c. 204, but 
died before his trial came on. According to 
another account preserved by Clodius Licinius, 
Pleminius endeavoured to set the city on fire, but 
being detected was put to death in prison by 
command of the senate. (Liv. xxix. 6—9, 16— 
22, xxxiv. 44 ; Val. Max. i. 1, § 21 ; Dion Cass. 
Frag. 64, ed. Reimar. ; Appian, Annib. 55.) 

PLEMNAEUS ( nArjjUvcuos), a son of Peratus 
in Aegialeia, was the father of Orthopolis whom 
Demeter reared, all the other children of Pleranaeus 
having died immediately after their birth. He 
afterwards showed his gratitude by building a 
temple to her. (Paus. ii. 5. § 5, 11. § 2) [L. S.] 

PLB/NNIUS, one of the chief legates of Sex. 
Pompeius in the war of the year B. c. 36, which 
ended in the defeat of the latter. Plennius was 
stationed near Lilybaeum to oppose Lepidus. (Ap¬ 
pian, B . C. v. 97, 122.) 

PLESI'MACHUS (TIAiprijuaxor), the writer 
of Ndarot (Plut. de Fluv. 18), is probably a false 
reading for Lysimachus, as the ancients frequently 
mention the N<f <rr<n of the latter [Lysimachus, 
literary. No. 5], and the name of Plesimachus 
does not occur elsewhere. 

PLETHO or GEMISTUS GEORGIUS. 
[Gbmistus.] 
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PLEURATUS (nAedporos). 1. Father of 
Agron, king of Illyria (Polyb. ii. 2), as well as in 
all probability of Scerdilaidas also, though this is 
no where distinctly stated. (See Schweighauser, 
ad Polyb . ii. 5. § 6.) 

2. King of Illyria, son of Scerdilaidas, and there¬ 
fore probably a grandson of the preceding. He 
appears to have been associated with his father in 
the sovereignty for some years before the death of 
the latter, whether as joint ruler, or as holding the 
separate command of some of the Illyrian tribes, is 
uncertain, but the last supposition seems the most 
probable. Livy, in one passage (xxvi. 24), calls 
him a Thracian prince, but this seems to be cer¬ 
tainly a mistake. His name was included, together 
with that of Scerdilaidas in the treaty of alliance 
concluded by M. Valerius Laevinus with the 
Aetolians, b. c. 211, and the two were associated 
together on several occasions during the war with 
Philip, as well as in the peace concluded by P. 
Sempronius with that monarch in B. c. 204. (Liv. 
xxvi. 24, xxvii. 30, xxviii. 5, xxix. 12 ; Polyb 
x. 41.) But after this period that of Pleuratus 
appears alone, and he seems to have become sole 
ruler. On the renewal of the war with Macedonia 
by the Romans (b. c. 201) he hastened to offer his 
assistance to the consul Sulpicius, but his services 
were declined for the moment, and were not sub¬ 
sequently called for. But though he rendered no 
active assistance, his fidelity to the Roman cause 
was rewarded by Flamininus at the peace of 196, 
by the addition to his territories of Lychnidus and 
the Parthini, which had been previously subject to 
Macedonia. (Liv. xxxi. 28, xxxiii. 34 ; Polyb. 
xviii. 30, xxi. 9, xxil 4.) During the war of M. 
Fulvius in Aetolia, b. c. 189, he again came to the 
assistance of the Romans with a fleet of 60 ships, 
with which he laid waste the coasts of Aetolia, 
but did not effect any thing of moment. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 7.) The date of his death is unknown, 
but it must have occurred previous to b. c. 180, at 
which time we find his son Gentius already on the 
throne. (Id. xl. 42.) 

3. A brother of Gentius, and son of the pre¬ 
ceding, who is called Plator by Livy, but Pleu¬ 
ratus by Polybius. He was put to death by Gen¬ 
tius, in order that the king might himself marry a 
daughter of Monunius who had been betrothed to 
his brother. (Polyb. xxix. 5 ; Liv. xliv. 30.) 

4. A son of Gentius, king of Illyria, who was 
taken prisoner, together with his father, and car¬ 
ried captive to Rome. (Liv. xliv. 32.) 

5. An Illyrian exile, of whose services Perseus, 

king of Macedonia, availed himself on his embassies 
to Gentius, king of Illyria, in b. c. 169. (Liv. 
xliii. 19, 20 ; Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9.) We after¬ 
wards find him mentioned as levying a force of 
Illyrian auxiliaries for the service of Perseus. 
(Liv. xliv. 11.) [E. H. B.] 

PLEURON (Tl\cvpwv), a son of Aetolus and 
Pronoe, and brother of Calydon, was married to 
Xanthippe, by whom he became the father of Agenor, 
Sterope, Stratonice, and Laophonte. He is said to 
have founded the town of Pleuron in Aetolia, but 
he had a heroum at Sparta. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7 ; 
Paus. iii. 13. § 5.) [L. S.] 

PLEXAURE (nAr?{atfpj?), a daughter of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys (Hes. Theog. 8531, or, according to 
others, of Nereus and Doris. (Apollod. i. 2. § 
7.) [L. S.] 

PLEXIPPUS (nAifennrof). 1. A son of 
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Thestius, and brother of Althaea, was killed by 
Meleager, (Apollod. i, 7. § 10 ; Meleager.) 

2. A son of Phineus, by Cleopatra. (Apollod, 
iii. 15. § 3 ; Schol. ad Soph. Antig. 980.) 

3. One of the sons of Aegvptus (Hygin. Fab. 

170.) ' [L.S.] 

C. PLI'NIUS SECUNDUS, the celebrated 
author of the Historia Naturalise was born A. D. 23, 
having reached the age of 56 at the time of his 
death, which took place in a. d. 79. (Plin. Jun. 
Epist. iii. 5.) The question as to the place of his 
birth has been the subject of a voluminous and ra¬ 
ther angry discussion between the champions of 
Verona and those of Novum Comum (the modern 
Como). That he was bom at one or other of these 
two towns seems pretty certain ; Hardouin’s no¬ 
tion, that he was bom at Rome, has nothing to 
support it. The claim of Comum seems to be, on 
the whole, the better founded of the two. In the 
life of Pliny ascribed to Suetonius, and by Euse¬ 
bius, or his translator Jerome, he is styled Novo- 
comensU. Another anonymous life of Pliny (ap¬ 
parently of late origin and of no authority) calls 
him a native of Verona ; and it has been thought 
that the claim of Verona to be considered as his 
birth-place is confirmed by the fact that Pliny 
himself ( Praef. init .) calls Catullus, who was a 
native of Verona, his conlerraneus. On the other 
hand, it has been urged with more discerning cri¬ 
ticism, that as the two towns were both situated 
beyond the Padus in Gallia Cisalpina, and at no 
very great distance from each other, this somewhat 
barbarous word is much better adapted to intimate 
that Catullus was a fellow-countryman of Pliny, 
than that he was a fellow-townsman. In a similar 
manner the younger Pliny, who was undoubtedly 
bom at Novum Comum, 6peaks of Veronenses nostri 
(Epist. vi. ult.). Of two Veronese inscriptions 
which have been adduced, one appears to be spu¬ 
rious. The other, which is admitted to be genuine, 
is too mutilated for its tenour to be ascertained. 
It appears to have been set up by a Plinius Se- 
cundus, but whether the author of the Natural 
History or not, there is nothing to show. Nor 
would it in any case be decisive as to the birth¬ 
place of Pliny. That the family of the Plinii be¬ 
longed to Novum Comum is clear from the facts 
that the estates of the elder Pliny were situated 
there, and that the younger Pliny was born there, 
and from several inscriptions found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood relating to various members of the family. 

Of the particular events in the life of Pliny we 
know but little ; but for the absence of such mate¬ 
rials for biography we are in some degree compen¬ 
sated by the valuable account which his nephew 
has left us of his habits of life. He came to Rome 
while still young, and being descended from a 
family of wealth and distinction, he had the means 
at his disposal for availing himself of the instruction 
of the best teachers to be found in the imperial 
city. In one passage of his work (ix. 58) he 
speaks of the enormous quantity of jewellery which 
he had seen worn by Lollia Paulina. That must 
have been before A. D. 40, in which year Caligula 
married Cesonia. It does not appear necessary to 
suppose that at that early age Pliny had already 
been introduced at the court of Caligula. The 
strange animals exhibited by the emperors and 
wealthy Romans in spectacles and combats, seem 
early to have attracted his attention (comp. H. N. 
ix. 5). He was for some time on the coast of 
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Africa, though in what capacity, or at what period, 
we are not informed ( H . N. vii. 3). At the age 
of about 23 he went to Germany, where he served 
under L. Pomponius Secundus, of whom he after¬ 
wards wrote a memoir (Plin. Jun. Ep. iii. 5), and 
was appointed to the command of a troop of cavalry 
(pratfedus alae ) (Plin. Jun. 1. c.). It appears 
from notices of his own that he travelled over most 
of the frontier of Germany, having visited the 
Cauci, the sources of the Danube, &c. It was pro¬ 
bably in Belgium that he became acquainted with 
Cornelius Tacitus (not the historian of that name, 
H. N. vii. 16). It was in the intervals snatched 
from his military duties that he composed his 
treatise de Jaculatione cquestri. (Plin. Jun. 1. c.) 
At the same time he commenced a history of the 
Germanic wars, being led to do so by a dream in 
which he fancied himself commissioned" to under¬ 
take the task by Drusus Nero. This work he 
afterwards completed in twenty books. 

Pliny returned to Rome with Pomponius (a. d. 
52), and applied himself to the study of jurispru¬ 
dence. He practised for some time as a pleader, 
but does not seem to have distinguished himself 
very greatly in that capacity. The greater part of 
the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, chiefly, 
no doubt, at his native place. It may have been 
with a view to the education of his nephew that he 
composed the work entitled Studiosus , an extensive 
treatise in three books, occupying six volumes, in 
which he marked out the course that should be 
pursued in the training of a young orator, from the 
cradle to the completion of his education and his 
entrance into public life. (Plin. Jun. 1. c. ; 
Quintil. iii. 1. § 21.) Towards the end of the 
reign of Nero he wrote a grammatical work in 
eight books, entitled Dubius Sermo, confutations of 
which were promised by various professed gram¬ 
marians, Stoics, dialecticians, &c. ; though ten 
years afterwards, when the Historia Naturalis was 
published, they had not appeared. (Plin. H. N. 
i. Praef. § 22.) It was towards the close of the 
reign of Nero that Pliny was appointed procurator 
in Spain. He was here in a. d. 71, when his 
brother-in-law died, leaving his son, the younger 
Pliny, to the guardianship of his uncle, who, on 
account of his absence, was obliged to entrust the 
care of him to Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned 
to Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 
a. d. 73, when he adopted his nephew. He had 
known Vespasian in the Germanic wars, and the 
emperor received him into the number of his most 
intimate friends. For the assertion that Pliny 
served with Titus in Judaea there is no authority. 
He was, however, on intimate terms with Titus, to 
whom he dedicated his great work. Nor is there 
any evidence that he was ever created Benator by 
Vespasian. It was doubtless at this period of his 
life that he wrote a continuation of the history of 
Aufidius Bassus, in 31 books, carrying the narrative 
down to his own times (H.N. praef. § 19). Of 
his manner of life at this period an interesting 
account has been preserved by his nephew ( EpisU 
iii. 5). It was his practice to begin to spend a 
portion of the night in studying by candle-light, at 
the festival of the Vulcanalia (towards the end of 
August), at first at a late hour of the night, in 
winter at one or two o'clock in the morning. 
Before it was light he betook himself to the emperor 
Vespasian, and after executing such commissions 
as he might be charged with, returned home and 
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devoted the time which he still had remaining to 
study. After a slender meal he would, in the 
summer time, lie in the sunshine while some one 
read to him, he himself making notes and extracts. 
He never read anything without making extracts 
in this way, for he used to say that there was no 
book so bad but that some good might be got out 
of it He would then take a cold bath, and, after 
a slight repast, sleep a very little, and then pursue 
his studies till the time of the coena. During this 
meal Borne book was read to, and commented on by 
him. At table, as might be supposed, he spent 
but a short time. Such was his mode of life when 
in the midst of the bustle and confusion of the city. 
When in retirement in the country, the time spent 
in the bath was nearly the only interval not allotted 
to study, and that he reduced to the narrowest 
limits ; for during all the process of scraping and 
rubbing he had some book read to him, or himself 
dictated. When on a journey he had a secretary 
by his side with a book and tablets, and in the 
winter season made him wear gloves that his 
writing might not be impeded by the cold. He 
once found fault with his nephew for walking, as 
by so doing he lost a good deal of time that might 
have been employed in 6tudy. By this incessant 
application, persevered in throughout his lifetime, 
he amassed an enormous amount of materials, and 
at his death left to his nephew 160 volumina of 
notes (elrctorum commeniarii ), written extremely 
small on both sides. While procurator in Spain, 
when the number of them was considerably less, 
he had been offered 400,000 sesterces for them, by 
one Largiua Licinius. With some reason might 
his nephew say that, when compared with Pliny, 
those who had spent their whole lives in literary 
pursuits seemed as if they had spent them in 
nothing else than sleep and idleness. When we 
consider the multiplicity of his engagements, both 
public and private, the time occupied in military 
services, in the discharge of the duties of the 
offices which he held, in his forensic studies and 
practice, in visits to the emperor, and the per¬ 
formance of the miscellaneous commissions en¬ 
trusted to him by the latter, the extent of his 
acquisitions is indeed astonishing. From the ma¬ 
terials which he had in this way collected he com¬ 
piled his celebrated Historia Naturalise which he 
dedicated to Titus, and published, as appears from 
the titleB given to Titus in the preface, about A. d. 

77. 

The circumstances of the death of Pliny were 
remarkable. The details are given in a letter of 
the younger Pliny to Tacitus (Ep. vi. 16). Pliny 
had been appointed admiral by Vespasian, and in 
a. d. 79 was stationed with the fleet at Misenum, 
when the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius took 
place, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pom¬ 
peii. On the 24th of August, while he was, as 
usual, engaged in study, his attention was called 
by his sister to a cloud of unusual size and shape, 
rising to a great height, in the form of a pine- 
tree, from Vesuvius (as was afterwards disco¬ 
vered), sometimes white, sometimes blackish and 
spotted, according as the smoke was more or less 
mixed with cinders and earth. He immediately 
went to a spot from which he could get a better 
view of the phaenomenon; but, desiring to ex¬ 
amine it still more closely, he ordered a light 
vessel to be got ready, in which he embarked, 
taking his tablets with him. The sailors of the 
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ships at Retina, who bad just escaped from the 
imminent danger, urged him to turn back. He 
resolved, however, to proceed, and in the hope of 
rendering assistance to those who were in peril, 
ordered the ships to be launched, and proceeded 
to the point of danger, retaining calmness and 
self-possession enough to observe and have noted 
down the various forms which the cloud assumed. 
Hot cinders and pumice stones now fell thickly 
upon the vessels, and they were in danger of 
being left aground by a sudden retreat of the sea. 
He hesitated for an instant whether to proceed or 
not; but quoting the maxim of Terence, fortes 
fortuna adjuvat, directed the steersman to conduct 
him to Pomponianus, who was at Stabiae, and whom 
he found preparing to set saiL Pliny did his best 
to restore his courage, and ordered a bath to be 
prepared for himself. He then, with a cheerful 
countenance, presented himself at the dinner-table, 
endeavouring to induce his friend to believe that 
the flames which burst out with increased violence 
were only those of some villages which the pea¬ 
sants had abandoned, and afterwards retired to 
rest, and slept soundly. But, as the court of the 
house was becoming fast filled with cinders, so 
that egress would in a short time have become 
impossible, he was roused, and joined Pompo¬ 
nianus. As the house, from the frequent and 
violent shocks, was in momentary danger of fall¬ 
ing, it appeared the safer plan to betake themselves 
into the open fields, which they did, tying pillows 
upon their heads to protect them from the falling 
stones and ashes. Though it was already day, 
the darkness was profound. They went to the 
shore to see if it were possible to embark, but 
found the sea too tempestuous to allow them to do 
so. Pliny then lay down on a sail which was 
spread for him. Alarmed by the approach of 
flames, preceded by a smell of sulphur, his com¬ 
panions took to flight. His slaves assisted him 
to rise, but he almost immediately dropped down 
again, suffocated, as his nephew conjectures, by 
the vapours, for he had naturally weak lungs. 
His body was afterwards found unhurt, even his 
clothes not being disordered, and his attitude that 
of one asleep rather than that of a corpse. 

It may easily be supposed that Pliny, with his 
inordinate appetite for accumulating knowledge 
out of books, was not the man to produce a 
scientific work of any value. He had no genius, 
as indeed might have been inferred from the bent 
of his mind. He was not even, an original ob¬ 
server. The materials which he worked up into 
his huge encyclopaedic compilation were almost 
all derived at second-hand, though doubtless he 
has incorporated the results of his own observation 
in a larger number of instances than those in 
which he indicates such to be the case. Nor did 
he, as a compiler, show either judgment or dis¬ 
crimination in the selection of his materials, so 
that in his accounts the true and the false are 
found intermixed in nearly equal proportion,— 
the latter, if any thing, predominating, even with 
regard to subjects on which more accurate inform¬ 
ation might have been obtained ; for, as he wrote 
on a multiplicity of subjects with which he had no 
scientific acquaintance, he was entirely at the 
mercy of those from whose writings he borrowed 
his information, being incapable of correcting their 
errors, or, as may be seen even from what he hat 
borrowed from Aristotle, of determining the rekt- 
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tive importance of the facts which he selects and 
those which he passes over. His love of the 
marvellous, and his contempt for human nature, 
lead him constantly to introduce what is strange 
or wonderful, or adapted to illustrate the wicked¬ 
ness of man, and the unsatisfactory arrangements 
of ^Providence. He was, as Cuvier remarks, 
( Biograph . Univ. art. Pline, vol. xxxv.), “an 
author without critical judgment, who, after hav¬ 
ing spent a great deal of time in making extracts, 
has ranged them under certain chapters, to which 
he has added reflections which have no relation to 
science properly so called, but display alternately 
either the most superstitious credulity, or the 
declamations of a discontented philosophy, which 
finds fault continually with mankind, with nature, 
and with the gods themselves.” His work is of 
course valuable to us from the vast number of 
subjects treated of, with regard to many of which 
we have no other sources of information. But 
what he tells us is often unintelligible, from his 
retailing accounts of things with which he was 
himself personally unacquainted, and of which he 
in consequence gives no satisfactory idea to the 
reader. Though a writer on zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy, he has no pretensions to be called a 
naturalist. His compilations exhibit scarcely a 
trace of scientific arrangement; and frequently it 
can be shown that he does not give the true sense 
of the authors whom he quotes and translates, 
giving not uncommonly wrong Latin names to 
the objects spoken of by his Greek authorities. 
That repeated contradictions should occur in such a 
work is not to be wondered at. It would not, of 
course, be fair to try him by the standard of 
modern times ; yet we need but place him for an 
instant by the side of a man like Aristotle, whose 
learning was even more varied, while it was in¬ 
comparably more profound, to see how great was 
his inferiority as a man of science and reflection. 
Still it is but just to him to add, that he occa¬ 
sionally displays a vigour of thought and expres¬ 
sion which shows that he might have attained a 
much higher rank as an author, if his mental 
energies nad not been weighed down beneath the 
mass of unorganized materials with which his 
memory and his note-tablets were overloaded. In 
private life his character seems to have been esti¬ 
mable in a high degree, and his work abounds 
with grave and noble sentiments, exhibiting a 
love of virtue and honour, and the most unmi¬ 
tigated contempt for the luxury, profligacy, and 
meanness which by his time had so deeply stained 
the Roman people. To philosophical speculation 
on religious, moral, or metaphysical subjects he 
does not seem to have been much addicted. All 
that is very distinctive of his views on such 
matters is that he was a decided pantheist 

With the exception of some minute quotations 
from his grammatical treatise (Lersch, Sprach - 
philosophic der Allen , vol. i. p. 179, &c.), the only 
work of Pliny which has been preserved to us, 
(for it does not appear that any reliance can be 
placed on the statement that the twenty books on 
the Germanic wars were seen by Conrad Gesner in 
Augsburg,) is his Historia Naturalise By Natural 
History the ancients understood more than mo¬ 
dern writers would usually include in the subject. 
It embraced astronomy, meteorology, geography, 
mineralogy, zoology, botany, — in short, every 
thing that does not relate to the results of human 
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skill or the products of human faculties. Pliny, 
however, has not kept within even these extensive 
limits. He has broken in upon the plan implied 
by the title of the work, by considerable digres¬ 
sions on human inventions and institutions (book 
vii.), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv. — 
xxxvii.). Minor digressions on similar topics are 
also interspersed in various parts of the work, the 
arrangement of which in other respects exhibits 
but little scientific discrimination. The younger 
Pliny fairly enough describes it as opus diffusum , 
eruditum y neo minus varium quam ipsa Nalura 
(Epist . iii. 5). It comprises, as Pliny says in the 
preface (§ 17), within the compass of thirty-Bix 
books, 20,000 matters of importance, drawn from 
about 2000 volumes, the works of one hundred 
authors of authority, the greater part of which 
were not read even by those of professedly literary 
habits, together with a large number of additional 
matters not known by the authorities from which 
he drew. Hardouin has drawn up a catalogue of 
the authors quoted by Pliny in the first book, or 
in the body of the work itself, amounting to be¬ 
tween 400 and 500. When it is remembered 
that this work was not the result of the undis¬ 
tracted labour of a life, but written in the hours of 
leisure secured from active pursuits, interrupted 
occasionally by ill health ( Praef § 18), and that 
too by the author of other extensive works, it is, 
to say the least, a wonderful monument of human 
industry. Some idea of its nature may be formed 
from a brief outline of its contents. 

The Historia Naturalis is divided into 37 books, 
the first of which consists of a dedicatory epistle to 
Titus, followed by a table of contents of the other 
books. It is curious that ancient writers should 
not more generally have adopted this usage. No 
Roman writer before Pliny had drawn out such a 
table, except Valerius Soranus, whose priority in 
the idea Pliny frankly confesses. ( Praef. § 26.) 
Pliny has also adopted a plan in every way worthy 
of imitation. After the table of the subject-matter 
of each book he has appended a list of the authors 
from whom hi?materials were derived ; an act of 
honesty rare enough in ancient as well as modem 
times, and for which in his prefatory epistle (§§ 
16,, 17) he deservedly takes credit. It may be 
noticed too, as indicating the pleasure which, he 
took in the quantity of the materials which he ac¬ 
cumulated, that he very commonly adds the exact 
number of facts, accounts* and observations which 
the book contains. 

The second book treats of the mundane system, 
the sun, moon, planets, fixed stars, comets, meteoric 
prodigies, the rainbow, clouds, rain, &c., eclipses, 
the seasons, winds, thunder and lightning, the 
shape of the earth, changes in its surface, earth¬ 
quakes, the seas, rivers, fountains, &c. He makes 
no attempt to distinguish between astronomy and 
meteorology, but jumbles both together in uttercon- 
fiision. The book opens with a profession of the pan¬ 
theistic creed of the author, who assails the popular 
mythology with considerable force on tbe ground 
of the degrading views of the divine nature which 
it gives (ii. 5, or 7). The consideration of the 
debasing, idle and conflicting superstitions of man¬ 
kind draws from him the reflection: Quae singula 
improvidam mortaUtatem involvunt, solum ut inter 
ista cerium sit nihil esse certi , neo tniserius quidquam 
homine, ant superbius. Similar half gloomy, half 
contemptuous views of human nature, and com- 
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plaints against the arrangements of Providence, 
are of frequent occurrence with Pliny. His own 
appetite for the marvellous however frequently 
leads him into an excess of credulity scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the superstition which he con¬ 
demns ; though we must at the same time remem¬ 
ber that with Pliny Nature is an active and 
omnipotent deity ; and that his love for the mar¬ 
vellous is not mere gaping wonder, but admiration 
of the astonishing operations of that deity. It is 
a distinctly recognised maxim with him: Mihi 
contuenti se persuasit rerum natura nihil incredibile 
exislimare de ea. ( H . N. xi. 3.) The mundus is 
in his view divine in its nature, eternal, infinite, 
though resembling the finite, globular in form, the 
sun being the animus or mens of the whole, and 
itself a deity (ii. 4). He of course supposed this 
mundus to revolve round an axis in 24 hours. 
The earth he looked upon as globular, being 
fashioned into that shape by the perpetual revo¬ 
lution of the mundus round it, and inhabited on 
all sides. The fact that such is its shape he de¬ 
monstrates by a variety of pertinent arguments 
(ii. 64—71). His ideas with regard to the universe, 
the nature of the stars, &e., their important rela¬ 
tion to us as the origin of human souls (ii. 26), 
are in the main very much the same as those 
which through the influence of the Stoic school 
became generally prevalent among the Roman 
philosophers, though on various subordinate points 
Pliny had some singular notions, whether his own, 
or copied from authors with whom we are un¬ 
acquainted, many of them ingenious, still more 
puerile. The notion which he adopted from the 
earlier propounders of it, that the germs of the 
innumerable forms of animals, &c., with which 
the stars and the universe abound, find their way 
to the earth, and there frequently become inter¬ 
mingled, producing all kinds of monstrous forms 
(c. 3), accounts for the readiness with which he 
admits the most fabulous and impossible monsters 
into his zoology. 

The historical and chronological notices with 
respect to the progress of astronomy which he 
intersperses are very valuable. Of the beneficial 
effects of the spread of such knowledge he speaks 
with generous enthusiasm (ii. 12). With re¬ 
spect to the changes in the surface of the earth, 
produced by the depositions of rivers, and the ap¬ 
pearance of volcanic islands, he has some valuable 
and interesting statements (ii. 83, &c.). These 
changes, and the other startling natural phae- 
nomena which present themselves in considerable 
number and variety in the volcanic region of 
Italy and Sicily, are to Pliny so many proofs of 
the manifold divine activity of nature (c. 93). 
Some of the wonders he adduces are however more 
than apocryphal. On the tides (of the influence 
of the sun and moon upon which he was well 
aware), currents and marine springs, he has some 
remarks which show that his official duties in 
Spain did not keep him from a careful observation 
of natural phaenomena (c. 97). The wonderful 
quabties and phaenomena of various waters and 
fountains (nam neo aqua rum natura a miraoulis 
cessati c. 103), supply him with details, many of 
them curious and probably true, others requiring 
the credulity of Pliny for their belief. From the 
wonders of water he passes to those of fire (c. 
104, &c.), and then, by a rather curious arrange¬ 
ment, doses the book with some statements re- 
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garding the size of the earth and the distance 
between various points of it. 

The four following books (iii.—vi.) are de¬ 
voted to geography, and this somewhat small space 
Pliny has still further narrowed by digressions 
and declamations, so that bis notices are confined 
chiefly to the divisions of the countries and the 
mere names of the places in them. Of these he 
has preserved a very large number which would 
otherwise have been utterly lost, though the lists 
are considerably swelled by the unconscious repe¬ 
tition of the Bame names, sometimes several times 
over, in slightly varied forms. Pliny was himself 
but a poor geographer, and his erroneous conception 
of the forms of different countries often materially 
affected the way in which he made use of the 
information which he obtained. This part of his 
work contains a curious medley of the geographical 
knowledge of different ages, not distinguished and 
corrected, but pieced together into one whole in the 
best way that the discordant statements allowed. 
This discrepancy Pliny sometimes points out, but 
frequently he omits to do this, and strives to blend 
the ancient and modern accounts together, so that 
he often makes the earlier writers speak as though 
they had used and been familiar with names not 
in vogue till some time later. (Comp. iv. 27, 
xxxvii. 11.) He does not altogether discredit the 
stories of early times, and speaks of the Rhipaean 
mountains and the Hyperboreans with at least 
as much confidence as of some other better 
authenticated races. His geography of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor is that of the times of 
Strabo. For the N. E. portion of Asia we have 
that of the time of Eratosthenes. For the southern 
Asiatic coast up to India we have ancient and 
recent accounts intermingled ; for the North of 
Europe we have the knowledge of his own times, 
at least as it appears through the somewhat dis¬ 
torted medium of his imperfect. notions. With 
regard to India and Ceylon he has some very 
recent and trustworthy accounts. 

Pliny, like Posidonius, makes the habitable 
earth to extend much farther from east to west 
than from north to south. By the western coast 
of Europe he understands simply Spain and Gaul; 
after them begins the northern ocean, the greater 
part of which he thought had been sailed over, a 
Roman fleet having reached the Cimbrian penin¬ 
sula, and ascertained that a vast sea stretches 
thence to Scythia. He seems to have imagined 
that the northern coast of Europe ran pretty evenly 
east and west, with the exception of the break 
occasioned by the Cimbrian Chersonesus (iv. 
13, &c.). Beyond Germany, he says, immense 
islands had been discovered, Scandinavia, Eningia, 
&c. He also believed the northern coast of the 
earth to have been explored from the east as far 
as the Caspian sea (which he regarded as an inlet 
of the northern ocean) in the time of Seleucus and 
Antioch us. More than one voyage had also been 
made between Spain and Arabia (ii. 67, 68). He 
evidently considered India the most eastern country 
of the world (vi. 17). The third and fourth books 
are devoted to Europe, the countries of which he 
takes up in a somewhat curious order. He begins 
with Spain, specifying its provinces and conventu*, 
and giving lists of the towns, the position of some 
of which he defines, while the greater number are 
merely enumerated in alphabetical order j men* 
r tioning the principal rivers, and noting tbe towns 
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upon them. He gives a few notices of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the different provinces, but no clear or 
comprehensive account of the population of the 
country generally, or any intelligible views even 
of its physical characteristics. After a similar 
account of Gallia Narbonensis, Pliny proceeds to 
Italy. His account of this country is, on the 
whole, the best of the kind that he has given. 
Following the division of Augustus, he enumerates 
the different provinces, going round the coast. 
The extent of coast line was of course favourable 
for defining the positions of places situated on or 
near it. Where the coast or river does not give 
him a convenient method of defining the position 
of places, he simply enumerates them, usually in 
alphabetical order. He has been at considerable 
pains to specify a number of distances between 
mouths of rivers, headlands, and other salient or 
important points, but his numbers can scarcely ever 
be relied on. Many are egregiously wrong. This 
may be partly the fault of copyists, but there can 
be little doubt that it is mainly the fault of Pliny 
himself, from his misunderstanding the data of the 
authors from whom he copied. In connection with 
the more important sections of Italy he enumerates 
in order the races which successively inhabited 
them, and where the occasion presents itself men¬ 
tions not only the towns which existed in his own 
time, but those which had been destroyed. The 
Tiberis and Padus, especially the latter, he 
describes with considerable care. After the pro¬ 
vinces on the western coast of Italy, he takes the 
islands between Spain and Italy, and then returns 
to the mainland. 

Leaving Italy he proceeds to the provinces on 
the north and east of the Adriatic sea, and those 
south of the Danube—Liburnia, Dalmatia, N oricum, 
Pannonia, Moesia ; and in the fourth book takes 
up the Grecian peninsula. His account of this 
is a good example of his carelessness, indistinctness, 
and confusion as a geographer. After the provinces 
on the western side of northern Greece (Epeirus, 
Acarnania, &c.), he takes the Peloponnesus, and 
then comes back to Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly. 
His account excludes the Peloponnesus from Hellas 
or Graecia, which begins from the isthmus, the 
first country in it being Attica, in which he includes 
Megaris (iv. 7). His notices are of the most 
meagre description possible, consisting of hardly any¬ 
thing but lists of names. All that he says of Attica 
does not occupy twenty lines. After Thessaly come 
Macedonia, Thrace, the islands round Greece, the 
Fontus, Scythia, and the northern parts of Europe. 
Of the existence of the Hyperboreans he thinks it 
impossible to doubt, as so many authors affirmed 
that they used to send offerings to Apollo at Delos 
(iv. 12). Nor does he express any distrust when 
recounting the stories of races who fed upon horses' 
hoofs, or of tribes whose ears were large enough to 
serve as a covering for their bodies. His account 
of Britain, which he makes lie over against Ger¬ 
many, Gaul, and Spain, is very meagre. From 
Britain he proceeds to Gallia, in his account of 
which he mixes up Caesar's division according to 
races with the division according to provinces 
(Ukert, Geographic der Griechen und R'6mer> ii. 2. 
p. 238), and so, not unnaturally, is indistinct and 
contradictory. After Gallia he comes back to the 
northern and western parts of Spain and Lusitania. 

This sketch will give the reader an idea of the 
ehimsy manner in which Pliny treats geography. 
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It is unnecessary to follow him in detail through 
the rest of this part of his work. It is carried on 
in much the same style. When treating of Africa 
he mentions (apparently without disbelief) the 
monstrous races in the south, some without articu¬ 
late language, others with no heads, having mouths 
and eyes in their breasts. He accedes to the 
opinion of king Juba, that the Nile rises in a 
mountain of Mauritania, and that its inundations 
are due to the Etesian winds, which either force 
the current back upon the land, or carry vast 
quantities of clouds to Aethiopia, the rain from 
which swells the river. Of the races to the north 
and east of the Pontus and on the Tanais he has 
preserved a very large number of names. With 
regard to India he has some accounts which show 
that amid the conflicting, and what even Pliny 
calls incredible statements of different writers, a 
good deal of accurate information had reached the 
Romans. It is to be regretted that Pliny was 
deterred by the nature of these accounts from giving 
us more of them. It would have been interesting 
to know what Greeks who had resided at the 
courts of Indian kings (vi. 17) told their country¬ 
men. We could have spared for that purpose most 
of the rough and inaccurate statements of distances 
which he has taken the trouble to put in. Some in¬ 
tercourse which had taken place with the king of 
Taprobane in the reign of the emperor Claudius 
enables Pliny to give a somewhat circumstantial 
account of the island and people. Though of very 
small value as a systematic work, the books on geo¬ 
graphy are still valuable on account of the extensive 
collection of ancient names which they contain, as 
well as a variety of incidental facts which have 
been preserved out of the valuable sources to which 
Pliny had access. 

The five following books (vii.—xi.) are devoted 
to zoology. The seventh book treats of man, and 
opens with a preface, in which Pliny indulges his 
querulous dissatisfaction with the lot of man, his 
helplebs and unhappy condition when brought into 
the world, and the pains and vices to which he is 
subject. After bespeaking some measure of belief 
for the marvellous accounts that he will have to 
give, and suggesting that what appears incredible 
should be regarded in its connection with a great 
whole ( naturae vero rerum vie atque majestas in 
omnibus momentie fide carets siquis modo paries ejus 
ac non totam compledatur animo), he enumerates 
a number of the most astonishing and curious race* 
reported to exist upon the earth:—cannibals, men 
with their feet turned backwards ; the Psylli, 
whose bodies produce a secretion which is deadly 
to serpents ; tribes of Androgyni ; races of en¬ 
chanters ; the Sciapodae, whose feet are so large, 
that when the sun's heat is very strong they 
lie on their backs and turn their feet upwards to 
shade themselves ; the Astomi, who live entirely 
upon the scents of fruits and flowers ; and various 
others almost equally singular. Haec % he remarks, 
atque talia ex hominum genere ludibria sibi % nobis 
mtracula , ingeniosa fecit nutura . He then proceeds 
to a variety of curious accounts respecting the ge¬ 
neration and birth of children, or of monsters in 
their place. An instance of a change of sex he 
affirms to have come within his own knowledge 
(vii. 4). The dentition, sixe, and growth of 
children, examples of an extraordinary precocity, 
and remarkable bodily strength, swiftness, and 
keenness of sight and hearing, furnish him* with 
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some singular details. He then brings forward a 
variety of examples (chiefly of Romans) of persons 
distinguished for remarkable mental powers, moral 
greatness, courage, wisdom, &c., preserving some 
interesting anecdotes respecting the persons ad¬ 
duced. Then follow some notices of those most 
distinguished in the sciences and arts, and of 
persons remarkable for their honours or good for¬ 
tune, in connection with which he does not forget 
to point out how the most prosperous condition is 
frequently marred by adverse circumstances. He 
then mentions a number of instances of great lon¬ 
gevity. Men’s liability to disease draws from him 
some pettish remarks, and even some instances 
which he mentions of resuscitation from apparent 
death only lead to the observation : haeo est conditio 
mortalium ; ad has et ejusmodi occasiofies fortunae 
gignimur % uti de homine ne morti quidem defeat 
credi (vii. 52). Sudden death he looks upon as 
an especially remarkable phaenomenon, and at the 
same time the happiest thing that can happen to a 
man. The idea of a future existence of the soul 
he treats as ridiculous, and as spoiling the greatest 
blessing of nature—death (c. 55 or 56). It must 
have been in some peculiar sense, then, that lie be¬ 
lieved in apparitions after death (c. 52 or 53). 
The remainder of the book is occupied with a di¬ 
gression on the most remarkable inventions of men, 
and the authors of them. He remarks that the 
first thing in which men agreed by tacit consent 
was the use of the alphabet of the Ionians ; the 
second the employment of barbers ; the third 
marking the hours. 

The eighth book is occupied with an account of 
terrestrial animals. They are not enumerated in 
any systematic manner. There is, indeed, some 
approximation to an arrangement according to Bize, 
the elephant being the first in the list and the 
dormouse the last, but mammalia and reptiles, 
quadrupeds, serpents, and snails, are jumbled up 
together. For trustworthy information regarding 
the habits and organisation of animals the reader 
will commonly look in vain : a good part of almost 
every article is erroneous, false, or fabulous. Pliny’s 
account is, of course, filled with all the most extra¬ 
ordinary stories that he had met with, illustrating 
the habits or instinct of the different animals The 
elephant he even believes to be a moral and reli ■ 
gious animal, and to worship the sun and moon 
(viii. 1). Ilis entertaining account of the elephant 
and the lion will give somewhat favourable samples 
of the style in which he discusses natural history 
(viii. 1—11, 1(J). The reader of the seventh book 
will be prepared to find in the eighth the most ex¬ 
traordinary and impossible creatures figuring by the 
side of the lion and the horse. Thus we have the 
achlis, without joints in its legs (c. 16) ; winged 
horses armed with horns (c. 30) ; the mantichora, 
with a triple row of teeth, the face and ears of a 
man, the body of a lion, and a tail which pierces 
like that of a scorpion (ib.) ; the monoceros, with 
the body of a horse, the head of a stag, the feet of 
an elephant, the tail of a boar, and a black horn on 
its forehead two cubits long (c. 31) ; the catoblepos, 
whose eyes are instantly fatal to any man who 
meets their glance (c. 32) ; and the basilisk, pos¬ 
sessed of powers equally remarkable (c, 33). Pliny 
certainly was not the man to throw out the taunt: 
mirum est quo procedat Graeca credulitas (viii. 22 
or 34). He cites Ctesias with as much Confidence 
as Aristotle ; and it is not unlikely that in some 
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instances he has transformed the symbolical animals 
sculptured at Persepolis into real natural pro¬ 
ductions. With his usual proneness to ramble off 
into digressions, his account of the sheep furnishes 
him with an opportunity for giving a variety of 
details regarding different kinds of clothing, and 
the novelties or improvements introduced in it (viii. 
48 or 73). 

In the ninth book he proceeds to the different 
races inhabiting the water, in which element he 
believes that even more extraordinary animals are 
produced than on the earth, the seeds and germs of 
living creatures being more intermingled by the 
agency of the winds and waves, so that he assents 
to the common opinion that there is nothing pro¬ 
duced in any other part of nature which is not 
found in the sea, while the latter has many things 
peculiar to itself. Thus he finds no difficulty in 
believing that a live Triton, of the commonly re¬ 
ceived form, and a Nereid, had been seen and heard 
on the coast of Spain in the reign of Tiberius, and 
that a great number of dead Nereids had been 
found on the beach in the reign of Augustus, to say 
nothing of sea-elephants and sea-goats. The story 
of Arion and the dolphin he thinks amply confirmed 
by numerous undoubted instances of the attach¬ 
ment shown by dolphins for men, and especially 
boys. It seems that these creatures are remark¬ 
ably apt at answering to the name Simon, which 
they prefer to any other (c. 8). Pliny, however, 
rightly terms whales and dolphins feluae, not pisces, 
though the only classification of marine animals is 
one according to their integuments (ix. 12 or 14, 
13 or 15). His account of the ordinary habits of 
the whale is tolerably accurate ; and indeed, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the ninth book exhibits much less 
of the marvellous and exaggerated than Borne of 
the others. He recognises seventy-four different 
kinds of fishes, with thirty of Crustacea (14 or 16). 
The eagerness with which pearls, purple dye, and 
shell-fish are Bought for excites Pliny to vehement 
objurgation of the luxury and rapacity of the age 
(c. 34). On the supposed origin of pearls, and the 
mode of extracting the purple dye, he enters at 
considerable length (c. 34—41). Indeed, as he 
sarcastically remarks : abunde Iractata est ratio qua 
se virorum junta feminarumque forma credit amplis - 
si mam fieri. 

The tenth book is devoted to an account of 
birds, beginning with the largest — the ostrich. 
As to the phoenix even Pliny is sceptical; but 
he has some curious statements about eagles, and 
several other birds. The leading distinction which 
he recognises among birds is that depending on 
the form of the feet (x. 11 or 13). Those, also, 
which have not talons but toes, are subdivided 
into oscines and aides, the former being distin¬ 
guished by their note* the latter by their different 
sizes (c. 19 or 22). He notices that those with 
crooked talons are usually carnivorous ; that those 
which are heavy feed on grain or fruits; those that 
fly high, on flesh (c. 47). The validity of augury 
he does not seem to question. Though he had 
found no difficulty in winged horses (viii. 21), 
he regards as fabulous winged Pegasi with horses* 
heads. The substance of the bird when hatched 
he states to be derived from the white of the egg* 
the yolk serving as its food (c. 53). From his 
account of eggs he digresses into a general dis¬ 
cussion of the phaenomenaof generation in animals 
of all kinds (c. 62, Ac.), in connection with which 
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he has several most extraordinary statements, as, 
e. gr., that the spinal marrow of a man may turn 
into a serpent (c. 66), and that mice can generate 
by licking each other. The generation and fe¬ 
cundity of these little creatures he regards as 
especially astonishing ; and what becomes of them 
ail he cannot think, as they are never picked up 
dead, or dug up in winter in the fields (c. 65). 
He then proceeds to some statements as to the 
relative acuteness of the senses in different ani¬ 
mals, and other miscellaneous matters. The 
reciprocal enmities and attachments of different 
animals are frequently touched upon by him. 

The first part of the eleventh book is occupied 
with an account of insects. The phaehomena of 
the insect kingdom Pliny regards as exhibiting 
the wonderful operations of nature in even a more 
surprising manner than the others. He, however, 
only notices a few of the most common insects. 
On bees he treats at considerable length. He finds 
space, however, to mention the pyralis, an insect 
which is produced and lives in the fire of furnaces, 
but dies speedily if too long away from the flame 
(c. 36). The remainder of the book (c. 37 or 
44, &c.) is devoted to the subject of comparative 
anatomy, or at least something of an approximation 
to that science. Considerable ingenuity has been 
shown by those from whom Pliny copies in bring¬ 
ing together a large number of coincidences and 
differences, though, as might have been expected, 
there are many errors both in the generalisations 
and in the particular facts. 

Botany, the next division of natural history 
taken up by Pliny, occupies by far the largest 
portion of the work. Including the books on 
medical botany, it occupies sixteen books, eight on 
general botany (xii.—xix.), and eight more on 
medicines derived from plants. Pliny’s botany is 
altogether devoid of scientific classification. The 
twelfth book treats of exotics, especially the spice 
and scent bearing trees of India, Arabia, and 
Syria. Of the trees themselves Pliny’s account is 
extremely unsatisfactory: frequently he merely 
names them. The book is chiefly occupied with 
au account of their products, the modes of collect¬ 
ing and preparing them, &c. The first part of the 
thirteenth book is occupied with a general account 
of unguents, the history of their use, the modes of 
compounding them, and the plants from which 
they are chiefly derived. Palms and other exotics, 
chiefly those of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, taken up 
without any principle of arrangement, are noticed 
or described in the remainder of the book. His 
account of the papyrus (c. 11 or 21—13 or^7) 
goes considerably into detail. The fourteenth book 
is occupied with an account of the vine, and dif¬ 
ferent notices respecting the various sorts of wines, 
closing with a somewhat spirited review of the 
effects of drunkenness. The fifteenth book treats 
of the more common sorts of fruit, the olive, apple, 
fig, &c. The sixteenth passes first to the most 
coinmoii kinds of forest trees, and then contains a 
great variety of remarks on general botany, and 
other miscellaneous notices, especially on the uses 
of wood and timber, into the midst of which there 
is awkwardly thrust some account of reeds, 
willows, and other plants of that kind. The seven¬ 
teenth book treats of the cultivation and arrange¬ 
ment of trees and plants, the modes of propagating 
and grafting them, the diseases to which they are 
subject, with the modes of curing them, &c. The 
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eighteenth book opens with an apology, in Pliny’s 
peculiar style, on behalf of the earth, the benign 
parent of all, whom men have unjustly blamed for 
the mischievous use which they themselves have 
made of some of her products. The rest of the 
book is occupied with an account of the different 
sorts of grain and pulse, and a general account of 
agriculture. This and the preceding are by far 
the most valuable of the botanical books of the 
fJistoria Natundis f and exhibit a great amount of 
reading, as well as considerable observation. 

The next eight books (xx.—x^vii.) are devoted, 
generally speaking, to medical botany, though the 
reader must not expect a writer like Pliny to 
adhere very strictly to his subject. Thus, a great 
part of the twenty-first book treats of flowers, 
scents, and the use of chaplets ; and some of the 
observations about bees and bee-hives are a little 
foreign to the subject. Indeed, the 20th and 
part of the 21st book are rather a general account 
of the medical, floral and other productions of 
gardens (see c. 49, end). Then, after giving an 
account of various wild plants, and some general 
botanical remarks respecting them, Pliny returns 
to the subject of medicines. The classification"of 
these is chiefly according to the sources from 
which they are derived, whether garden or other 
cultivated plants (xx.—xxii.), cultivated trees 
(xxiii.), forest trees (xxiv.), or wild plants (xxv.); 
partly according to the diseases for which they are 
adapted (xxvi.). Cuvier (/. c.) remarks that almost 
all that the ancients have told us of the virtues of 
their plants is lost to us, on account of our not 
knowing what plants they are speaking of. If we 
might believe Pliny, there is hardly a single 
human malady for which nature has not provided 
a score of remedies. 

In the twenty-eighth hook Pliny proceeds to 
notice the medicines derived from the human 
body, and from other land animals, commencing 
with what is tantamount to an apology for intro¬ 
ducing the subject in that part of the work. 
Three books are devoted to this branch, diversified 
by some notices respecting the history of medicine 
(xxix. 1 — 8), and magic, in which he does not 
believe, and which he considers an offshoot from 
the art of medicine, combined with religion and 
astrology (xxx. 1, &c). The thirty-first book treats 
of the medical properties of various waters ; the 
thirty-second of those of fishes and other aquatic 
creatures. 

The remaining section of the Historia Natural™ 
would doubtless have been headed by Pliny 
“ Mineralogy,” though this title would give but a 
small idea of the nature of the contents. In the 
33d book the subject of metals is taken up. It 
begins with various denunciations of the wickedness 
and cupidity of men, who could not be content with 
what nature had provided for them on the surface of 
the earth, but must needs desecrate even the abode 
of the Manes to find materials for the gratification 
of their desires. Pliny’s account of gold and silver 
consists chiefly of historical disquisitions about 
rings, money, crowns, plate, statues, and the other 
various objects in the making of which the precious 
metals have been used, in which he has presented 
us with a number of curious and interesting no¬ 
tices. He also specifies when and how metallic 
products are used as remedies. The mention of 
bronze (book xxxiv.) leads him to a digression 
about statues and statuaries, again chiefly of an 
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historical kind, and preserving several interesting 
and valuable facts (c. 9—19). In the 19th chapter 
he enumerates the chief works of the most cele¬ 
brated statuaries, but the barren inventory is en¬ 
livened by very few remarks which can satisfy the 
curiosity of the artist or the lover of art. The 
introduction of this digression, and the mention of 
some mineral pigments, leads Pliny to take up the 
subject of painting in the 35th book. His account, 
however, is chiefly that of the historian and anec¬ 
dote collector, not that of a man who understood 
or appreciated the art. The early stages of it 
he discusses ver^ summarily; but on its progress 
after it had reached some maturity, and the va¬ 
rious steps by which it rose in estimation among 
the Romans, he has many valuable and interest¬ 
ing records. In his account of the pigments em¬ 
ployed by the ancient painters, he mixes up the 
medical properties of some of them in a way 
peculiarly his own, though not very conducive to 
regularity of arrangement. His chronological no¬ 
tices of the eras of the art and of the most distin¬ 
guished painters are extremely valuable, and he 
notices, usually with tolerable clearness, the great 
improvers of the art, and the advances which they 
respectively made. The reader will find in this 
part of the work many interesting anecdotes of the 
great painters of Greece; but will often wish that 
instead of a great variety of unimportant details, 
and accounts of trivial processes and mechanical 
excellences, Pliny had given a more full and satis¬ 
factory account of many of the masterpieces of an¬ 
tiquity, which he only barely mentions. The ex¬ 
cellent materials which he had before him in the 
writings of several of the ancient artists, and 
others which he might have consulted, might have 
been worked up, in better hands, into a far more 
interesting account. After a short notice of the 
plastic art, a few chapters at the end of the book 
are devoted to the medical and other properties of 
various mineral products, the use of bricks, &c. 

For the 36’th book 44 lapidum natura restate as 
Pliny says, 44 hoc est praecipua morum insartia 
Marble and the other kinds of stone and kin¬ 
dred materials used in buildings, or rather the 
admirable and curious works in which they have 
been employed (including a notice of sculpture and 
sculptors), occupy the greater portion of the book, 
the remainder of which treats of other minerals, 
and the medicinal and other uses to which they 
were applied. The 37th book treats, in a similar 
manner, of gems and precious stones, and the fine 
arts as connected with the department of engraving, 
the whole concluding with an energetic commend¬ 
ation of Italy, as the land of all others the most 
distinguished by the natural endowments and the 
glory of its inhabitants, by the beauty of its situ¬ 
ation, and its fertility in everything that can 
minister to the wants of man. 

The style of Pliny is characterised by a good 
deal of masculine vigour and elevation of tone, 
though its force is frequently rather the studied 
vehemence of the rhetorician than the spontaneous 
outburst of impassioned feeling. In his fondness 
for point and antithesis, he is frequently betrayed 
into harshness, and his pregnant brevity not un¬ 
commonly degenerates into abruptness and ob¬ 
scurity, though much of this latter characteristic 
which is found in his writings is probably due to 
the corrupt state of the text. 

The editions of Pliny’s Natural History are 
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very numerous. The first was published at Ve¬ 
nice 1469, and was rapidly followed by many 
others ; but the first edition of any great merit 
was that by Hardouin (Paris, 1685, in 5 vols. 
4to.; 2nd edition 1723, 3 vols. fol.), which ex¬ 
hibits great industry and learning. The edition 
published by Panckoucke (Paris, 1829—1833, in 
20 vols.) with a French translation by Ajasson de 
Grandsagne is enriched by many valuable notes 
by Cuvier and other eminent scientific and literary 
men of France. Thesp notes are also appended, in 
a Latin form, in another edition in six volumes 
(Paris, 1836—38, Panckoucke). The most va¬ 
luable critical edition of the text of Pliny is that 
by Sillig (Leipzig, 1831—36, 5 vols. 12mo.). The 
last volume of this edition contains a collation of a 
MS. at Bamberg of great value (containing, how¬ 
ever, only the last six books), which supplies 
words and clauses in many passages not suspected 
before of being corrupt, from which it may be in¬ 
ferred that the text of the earlier books is still in a 
mutilated state, and that much of the obscurity of 
Pliny may be traced to this cause. A consider¬ 
able passage at the end of the last book has been 
supplied by Sillig from this manuscript. It .appears 
from his preface that Sillig is engaged upon a more 
extensive edition of Pliny. 

The Natural History of Pliny haB been translated 
into almost all languages: into English by Holland 
(London, 1601) ; into German by Denso (1764— 
65),and Grosse(1781—88, 12 vols.) ; besides trans¬ 
lations of parts by Fritsch and Kttlb; into Italian 
by Landino (Ven. 1476), Bruccioli (Ven. 1548), 
and Doinenichi (Ven. 1561); into Spanish by 
Huerta (Madrid, 1624—29) ; into French by 
Dupinet (1562), Poinsinet de Sivry (1771—82), 
and Ajasson de Grandsagne ; into Dutch (Arnheim, 
1617); into Arabic by Ilonain Ibn Ishak (Joan- 
nitius). A great deal of useful erudition will be 
found in the Exercitationes Plinianac on the Poly- 
histor of Solinus, by Salmasius. Another valuable 
work in illustration of Pliny is the Disquisitions 
Plinianae , by A. Jos. aTurre Rezzonico. Parma, 
1763—67, *2 vols. fol. (Ajasson de Grandsagne, 
Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Pline I'ancien ; 
Bahr, Geschichte der Rvmischen Literature p. 471, 
&c.) [C. P. M.] 

C. PLl'NIUS CAECI'LIUS SECUNDUS, 
was the son of C. Caecilius, and of Plinia, the sister 
of C. Plinius, the author of the Naiuralis Historicu 
His native place was probably Comum, now Como, 
on the Lake Larius, Lake of Como, on the banks of 
which he had several villae ( Ep . ix. 7). The year 
of his birth was a. d. 61 or 62, for, in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Cornelius Tacitus ( Ep . vi. 20), in which 
he describes the great eruption of Vesuvius, which 
happened A. d. 79, he says that he was then in his 
eighteenth year. His father died young, and after 
his death Plinia and her son lived with her brother, 
who adopted his nephew, Caecilius. Under the 
republic his name after adoption would have been 
C. Plinius Caecilianus Secundus. 

The education of Plinius was conducted under 
the care of his uncle, his mother, and his tutor, 
Verginiua Rufus ( Ep . ii. 1). From his youth he 
was devoted to letters. In his fourteenth year he 
wrote a Greek tragedy (Ep. vii. 4) ; but he adds, 
“ what kind of a thing it was, I know not: it was 
called a tragedy.” He studied eloquence under 
Quintilianus and Nicetes Sacerdos - (Ep. vi. 6). 
His acquirements finally gained him the reputation 
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of being one of the most learned men of the age ; 
and his friend Tacitus, the historian, had the same 
honourable distinction. He was also an orator. In 
his nineteenth year he began to speak in the forum 
(Ep. v. 8), and he was frequently employed as 
an advocate before the court of the Centumviri 
(Ep. i. 18—ix. 23), and before the Homan senate, 
both on the side of the prosecution, as in the cases 
of Baebius Massa and Marius Priscus, and for the 
defence, as in the cases of Julius Bassus and Rufus 
Varenus ( Ep . vi. 29). 

He filled numerous offices in succession. While 
a young man he served in Syria, as tribunus mili- 
tum, and was there a hearer of the stoic Euphrates 
(Ep. i. 10), and of Artemidorus. He was subse 
quently quaestor Caesaris, praetor in or about 
a. d. 93 (Ep. iii. 11), and consul a. d. 100, in 
which year lie wrote his Panegyricus. which is ad¬ 
dressed to Trajanus (Ep. iii. 13). In a. d. 103 he 
was appointed propraetor of the province Pontica 
(Ep. x. 77), where he did not stay quite two years. 
Among his other functions he also discharged that 
of curator of the channel and the banks of the 
Tiber (Ep. v. 15, and an inscription in Grater, p. 
454. 3). 

Piinius was twice married. His second wife 
was Calpurnia, the granddaughter of Calpurnius 
Fabatus,and an accomplished woman : she was con¬ 
siderably younger than her husband, who has re¬ 
corded her kind attentions to him, and her affection 
in a letter to her aunt Ilispulla (Ep. iv. 19). He 
had no children by either wife, born alive. 

The life of Piinius is chiefly known from his 
letters. So far ub this evidence shows, he was a 
kind and benevolent man, fond of literary pursuits, 
and of building on and improving his estates. He 
was rich, and he spent liberally. He built a temple 
at Tifernum, at his own cost, and an aedes to 
Ceres, on his own property. He contributed, 
or offered to contribute a third of the cost of 
establishing a school in his patria (probably Co- 
mum), for the education of the youth there, and he 
asked his friend Tacitus to look out for teachers 
(Ep. iv. 13). The dedication of a library at the 
same place, and the establishment of a fund for the 
benefit of youths (annuos sumptus in alimenta in- 
genuofum, Ep. i. 8), are among the instances of his 
generosity recorded in his letters. He was a kind 
master to his slaves. His body was feeble, and 
his health not good. Nothing is known as to the 
time of his death. 

The extant works of Piinius are hiB Panegyricus 
and the ten books of bis Epistolae. The Panegy¬ 
ricus is a fulsome eulogium on Trajanus, in the ex¬ 
ordium of which he addresses the patres conscript!, 
but in the course of the Panegyricus the emperor 
himself is addressed in the second person. It is of 
some small value for the information which it con¬ 
tains about the author himself and his times. 

The letters of Piinius, contained in ten books, 
furnish the chief materials for his life, and also con¬ 
siderable information about his con temporaries. 
The tenth book consists entirely of letters from 
Piinius to Trajanus, and from Trajanus to Piinius. 
The index to Schaefer's edition of Piinius indicates 
the names of all the persons to whom his extant 
letters are addressed. 

Piinius collected his own letters, as appears from 
the first letter of the first book, which looks some¬ 
thing like a preface to the whole collection. He 
speaks of collecting others of his letters. It is not an 
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improbable conjecture that Piinius may have written 
many of his letters with a view to publication, or 
that when he was writing some of them, the idea 
of future publication was in his mind. However 
they form a very agreeable collection, and make us 
acquainted with many interesting facts in the life 
of Piinius and that of his contemporaries. 

The letters from Piinius to Trajanus and the em¬ 
peror's replies are the most valuable part of the col¬ 
lection. The first letter in the tenth book is a letter 
of congratulation to Trajanus on his accession to the 
imperial dignity. Other letters contain requests for 
favours to himself or his friends ; and many of them 
are on public affairs, on which he consulted the em¬ 
peror during his government in Asia Minor. The 
replies of Trajanus are short, and always to the pur¬ 
pose in hand ; for instance, in the matter of the 
aqueduct of Nicomedia (x. 46,47), and the aqueduct 
of Sinope (x, 91, 92); as to covering over a dirty 
drain in Amastris, which sent forth a pestilent 
stench (x. 99); on the plan for uniting the lake of 
Nicomedia to the sea by a canal (x. 50, 51, 69, 
70) ; and on the proposal to compel the decuriones 
to accept loans of the public money, in order that 
the interest might not be lost: the emperor's notions 
of justice would not allow him to accede to such a 
proposal. 

The letter on the punishment of the Christians 
(x. 97), and the emperor's answer (x. 98), have 
furnished matter for much remark. The fact of a 
person admitting himself to be a Christian was 
sufficient for his condemnation ; and the punish¬ 
ment appears to have been death (supplicium mi- 
natus : perseverantes duci jussi). The Christians, 
on their examination, admitted nothing further than 
their practice of meeting on a fixed day before it 
was light, and singing a hymn to Christ, as God 
(quasi Deo) ; their oath (whatever Piinius may 
mean by sacramentum) was not to bind them to 
any crime, but to avoid theft, robbery, adultery, 
breach of faith, and denial of a deposit. Two 
female slaves, who were said to be deaconesses 
(ministrae), were put to the torture by Piinius, 
but nothing unfavourable to the Christians could be 
got out of them: the governor could detect nothing 
except a perverse and extravagant superstition 
(8uperstitionem pravam et immodicam). Here¬ 
upon he asked the emperor’s advice, for the con¬ 
tagion of the superstition was spreading; yet he 
thought that it might be stopped. The Romans 
had a horror of secret meetings, especially for re¬ 
ligious celebrations, and they had experience of 
their mischief, as in the case of the Bacchanalia 
(Liv. xxxix. 8). They made no distinction between 
the Christians and others who congregated contrary 
to law : nor did they concern themselves about the 
particular character of any of these unions: the 
Roman policy was generally opposed to all meetings 
at irregular times or places (Ep. x. 43). w It is 
not true,” says Dr. Taylor (Elements of Civil Law , 
p. 579), “ that the primitive Christians held their 
assemblies in the night to avoid the interruptions 
of the civil power : but the converse of that pro¬ 
position is true in the utmost latitude ; viz. that 
they met with molestations from that quarter, be¬ 
cause their assemblies were nocturnal.” It re¬ 
mains a question if they would have been permitted 
to hold their assemblies in the day time ; and it is 
not clear that they would. This being premised, 
the emperor's answer is mild and merciful j more 
mild than the practice of his governor had been, more 
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merciful and just than the proceedings of the In¬ 
quisition, and of many religious persecutions among 
Christians themselves: he approves of the go¬ 
vernor's conduct, as explained in his letter, and 
observes that no general rule can be laid down. 
Persons supposed to be Christians are not to be 
sought for: if they are accused and the charge is 
proved, they are to be punished ; but if a man 
denied the charge, and could prove its falsity by 
offering his prayers to the heathen gods (diis nos- 
tris), however suspected he may have been, he shall 
be excused in respect of his repentance. Charges 
of accusation (libelli) without the name of the in¬ 
formant or accuser, were not to be received, as they 
had been: it was a thing of the worst example, and 
unsuited to the age. 

The first edition of the Epistolae and Panegy• 
ricus of Plinius is that of Venice, 1485, 4to. One 
of the latest and best editions is that of J. M. 
Gesner, by G. H. Schaefer, Leipzig, 1805, 8vo. 
The best edition of the Epistolae alone iB said to be 
by Cortius and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, 4to. 
Schaefer’s edition contains the life of Plinius by 
Cellarius, who has given references to the several 
passages in the letters, which are evidence of the 
facts. There is a much more elaborate life by 
Masson, Amsterdam, 1709, 8vo. There are Ger¬ 
man translations of the Epistolae , bv E. Thierfeld, 
1823—1829 ; by E. A. Schmid, 1782, &c.; and 
by J. B. Schaefer, 1801, &c. There is an English 
version of the Epistolae by Lord Orrery, and another 
by W. Melmoth, [G. L.] 

PLI'NIUS VALERIA'NUS. [Valerianus, 
Plinius.] 

PLISTONI'CUS or PLEISTONI'CUS 
(nA€i<rrdvi/fos), an ancient Greek physician, a 
pupil of Praxagoras (Cels. De Med. i. praef. p. (5), 
who therefore lived probably in the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. He appears to have written a work 
on Anatomy (Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. u De 
Nat. Horn." ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 136), which is se¬ 
veral times mentioned by Galen ( DeAtraBile , c. 1, 
vol. v. p. 104; De Meth . Med. i. 3, ii. 5, iv. 4, 
vol, x. pp. 28,110, 260 ; De Venae Sect. adv. Era- 
sistr. cc. 5, 6, vol. xi. pp. 163, 169; De Simplic. 
Medicam. Temper. ac Facult. vi. prooem. vol. xi. 
p. 795 ; Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. VI." 
iii. 12, vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 29 ; Adv. Julian, c. 5, 
vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 270), who calls him one of the 
most eminent physicians of his time (De Hippocr. 
et Plat. Deer. viii. 5, vol. v. p. 685). He is 
quoted also by Pliny (H.N. xx. 13, 48), Athe- 
naeus ( Deipn. ii. 23, p. 45), Oriba9ius (Coll. 
Medic, vii. 27, p. 332), and Gariopontus (De 
Febr. c. 7). None of his writings are now ex¬ 
tant. [W. A. G.] 

PLO'CAMUS, a Greek sculptor, whose name is 
inscribed on the plinth of a group of two statues, 
Bacchus supported by Ampelus. Besides the in¬ 
scription nAOKAMOC tnOIHCE, there is another 
on the front of the plinth, 4>OK€mN CTN MTP, 
which is evidently of later date. (Boissard, Antiq. 
Rom. p. iv. tab. 120 ; Montfaucon, Antiq. Eapliq. 
vol. ii. p. 11; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom. p. 
389, 2d ed.) [PS] 

PLOTINA, POMPEIA, the wife of the 
emperor Trajan, was, according to the concurrent 
testimony of all the writers who mention her, a 
woman of extraordinary merits and virtue. As 
she ascended the steps of the palace after her 
husband’s accession, she turned round to the 
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people, and took them to witness that she always 
desired to be the same as she was then ; and 
throughout her life her conduct was regulated by 
this principle. She also increased the popularity 
of Trajan by repressing the exactions of the pro¬ 
curators. As she had no children, she persuaded 
her husband to adopt Hadrian, to whom she was 
much attached; but the statement of Dion Cassius, 
that her intercourse with Hadrian was of a criminal 
character, is opposed to all that we know of her 
character. Plotina survived her husband and died 
in the reign of Hadrian, who honoured her memory 
by mourning for her nine days, by building a temple 
in her honour, and by composing hymns in her 
praise. Hadrian likewise erected in honour of 
her a magnificent temple at Nemausus in Gaul. 
(Dion Cass, lxviii. 5, lxir. 1, 10; Plin. Paneg. 
83, 84 ; Aur. Viet. Epit. 42. § 21 ; Spartian. 
Hadr. 4, 12.) In the coin annexed Plotina is 
called Augusta, but in what, year she received 
that title is uncertain. When Pliny pronounced 
his Panegyric, that is, in A. D. 100, she had not 
yet obtained it (Paneg. 84); but an ancient 
inscription informs us that she was so called in 
a. d. 105. (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 465.) 



COIN OP PLOTINA, WIFE OP TRAJAN. 

PLOTI'NUS (nA&mVos), the originator of the 
new Platonic system (though not of its fundamental 
principles), lived so exclusively in speculation, that 
he appeared to be ashamed of his own bodily 
organisation (eyxet al<rx vvo ^ vt P & Tl ouixan 
efi 7 , Porphyr. Vita Plot ini. c. 1 ; comp. Ennead. i. 
4. §§ 14,15), and would tell neither his parents, his 
forefathers, his native country, nor his birthday, in 
order to avoid the celebration of it. (Porphyr. cc. 
1, 2.) When requested to sit for his portrait, he 
asked, whether it was not enough to bear the image 
in which nature had veiled us, and whether we ought 
to commit the folly of leaving to posterity an image 
of this image ? so that his enthusiastic friend, 
Amelius, only succeeded in getting a faithful por¬ 
trait of him by introducing an artist to his open 
lectures, in order that he might observe him 
accurately and then paint him from memory. 
(Porphyr. /. c .) According to Suidas and others, 
he was born at Lycopolis (Sivouth) in Egypt. 
That he was of Roman descent, or at least bom of 
a freed man of Rome, is conjectured with great 
probability from his name. Porphyry could give 
very little information respecting his earlier life, at 
least from any personal communication. He 
learned, however, that he had been fed from the 
nurse’s breast up to his eighth year, although he 
was already sent to school; that in his twenty- 
eighth year the impulse to study philosophy was 
awakened in him, but that not obtaining satisfac¬ 
tion from the teacher he attended (who was named 
Alexandriens), he fell into a state of great anxiety, 
and was then brought by a friend to Ammonius 
Saccas ; that from that day forward he remained 
continuously with Ammonius for eleven years, 
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until in his thirty-ninth year the desire he expe¬ 
rienced to learn the philosophy of the Persians and 
Indians, induced him to join the expedition of the 
emperor Gordian (a. d. 242). After the death of 
Gordian he retreated with great difficulty to An¬ 
tioch, and from thence went, in his fortieth year, 
to Home. There he held communication with 
some few individuals, hut kept the doctrines of 
Ammonius secret, as he had concerted to do with 
two others of the same school, namely, Herennius 
and Origen. Even after Herennius and Origen 
had successively, in opposition to the agreement, 
begun to make known these doctrines in their 
books, Plotinus continued only to make use of them 
in oral communications (4« rfis 'kupaiviov avvov- 
alas iroiovfxevos rds fiiarpiGds), in order to excite 
his friends to investigation, which communications, 
however, according to the testimony of Amelius, 
were characterised by great want of order and 
superfluity of words ($v r) diarpigir }.... dramas 
7r Xtfprjs real iroWijs <p\vaplas , Porphyr. c. .3), until, 
in the first year of the reign of Gallienus (254), 
he was induced by his friends to express himself in 
writing upon the subjects treated of in his oral 
communications (ypa<p€tv rds ipirinTovaas viro - 
6taci y, Porph. c. 4). In this manner when, ten 
years later, Porphyry came to Rome and joined 
himself to Plotinus, twenty one books of very 
various contents had been already composed by 
him, which were only dispersed, however, with 
discretion and put into the hands of the initiated. 
(/6. c. 4.) During the six years that Porphyry 
lived with Plotinus at Rome, the latter, at the in¬ 
stigation of Amelius and Porphyry, wrote twenty- 
three books on the subjects which had been 
earnestly discussed in their meetings, to which nine 
books were afterwards added. (Porphyry had re¬ 
turned to Sicily in the year 268.) Of the fifty- 
four books of Plotinus, Porphyry remarks, that 
the first twenty-one were of a lighter character, 
that only the twenty-three following were the pro¬ 
duction of the matured powers of the author, and 
that the other nine, especially the four last, were 
evidently written with diminished vigour. Al¬ 
though Porphyry’s judgment, however, might only 
have approved of the edition which he*had himself 
arranged, yet he has carefully given the titles to all 
three of the portions, as, with little variation, they 
again appear in the Enneads. (cc. 5, 6.) 

The correction of his writings Plotinus himself 
committed to the care of Porphyry, for on account 
of the weakness of his sight he never read them 
through a second time, to say nothing of making 
corrections ; intent simply upon the matter , he was 
alike careless of orthography, of the division of the 
syllables, and the clearness of his handwriting. 
He was accustomed, however, to think out his con¬ 
ceptions so completely, that what he had sketched 
out in his mind seemed copied as though from a 
book. He could always, with the utmost confi¬ 
dence, take up the thread of the investigation 
where he had broken off, without being obliged to 
read the preceding paragraph anew, even though 
foreign investigations might have filled up the in¬ 
tervening time. He lived at the same time with 
himself and with others, and the inward activity 
of his spirit only ceased during the hours of sleep, 
which, moreover, this very activity, as well as the 
scantiness of food to which he had accustomed 
himself, greatly abridged (cc. 7, 8); even bread 
itself he but seldom enjoyed (c. 8), and when suf- 
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fering from pains of the stomach denied himself the 
bath as well as treacle (a kind that was made of 
viper’s flesh and poppies), the latter because he 
generally abstained from flesh altogether, (c. 2, ib. 
Kreuzer.) His written style was close ( awrovds ), 
pregnant (ttcAuVous), and richer in thoughts than, 
in words, yet enthusiastic, and always pointing 
entirely to the main object (^xira&us <; ppdfav , 
c. 14). Probably he was more eloquent in his oral 
communications, and was said to be very clever in 
finding the appropriate word, even if he failed in 
accuracy on the whole. Beside this, the beauty of 
his person was increased when discoursing ; his 
countenance was lighted up with genius, and co¬ 
vered with small drops of perspiration. Although 
he received questions in a gentle and friendly 
manner, yet he knew well how to answer them 
forcibly or to exhaust them. For three whole 
days, on one occasion, he discussed with Porphyry 
the relation of the soul to the body. (c. 13.) 
He ever expressed himself with the great warmth 
of acknowledgment respecting any successful at¬ 
tempts of his younger friends ; us, for example, 
respecting a poem by Porphyry. Immoral prin¬ 
ciples he met by exciting opposition against them, 
(c. 15.) 

At a time when, notwithstanding the reigning 
demoralisation, a deep religious need was awakened, 
noble minds, which had not yet obtained satisfac¬ 
tion from the open teaching of Christianity, must 
have attached themselves with great confidence 
and affection to a personality so fraught with deep 
reflection as was that of Plotinus. It was not 
only men of science like the philosophers Amelius, 
Porphyry, the physicians Paulinus, Eustochius, and 
Zethus tho Arab, who regarded him with deep 
respect, but even senators and other statesmen did 
so as well. One of them, named Rogatianus, 
respected him to such a degree, that he stripped 
himself of his dignity (he had attained the praetorian 
rank) and renounced all kind of luxury ; this he 
did, however, to his own bodily comfort, for having 
been previously lame both in his hands and feet, 
he perfectly recovered by this simple habit of living 
the use of all his limbs, (c. 7.) Even women 
attached themselves to him, and his house was 
filled with youths and maidens, whom their dying 
parents had entrusted to his direction. He did 
not either appear at all deficient in the practical 
skill that was requisite to manage their affairs. 
His sharp penetrating judgment and good sense 
in such matters are highly extolled (c. 11), and 
the care with which he looked through all the 
accounts respecting their fortune is much praised 
(c. 9). 

He enjoyed the favour of the emperor Gallienus 
and the empress Saloninato such a degree, that he 
obtained almost the rebuilding of two destroyed 
towns in Campania, with the view of their being 
governed according to the laws of Plato (c. 12). 
Even envy itself was constrained to acknowledge 
his worth. It is said that the attempt of a certain 
Alexandrian, named Olympius (who for a short 
time had been a pupil of Ammonius), to injure 
Plotinus by magical arts (darpoGoKrjaai avrdv 
juayei iaas) recoiled upon himself, and revenged 
itself on him by causing the contraction of all his 
limbs. It is further related, that an Egyptian 
priest, in the temple of Isis, essayed in the pre¬ 
sence of Plotinus to make his attending Halpuey 
appear, but that instead of this a god presented 
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himself as the protecting spirit of the philosopher, 
whose high dignity the Egyptian could now no 
longer call in question. These relations, occurring 
as they do in the comparatively sober-minded 
Porphyry (c. 10 ; comp. Procl. in Alcihiad. i. 23. 
p. 198, Cons.), are well worthy of observation, as 
characteristic of the tendencies of that age, how¬ 
ever little disposed we may be to attach any reality 
to them. Although Plotinus only attached any 
faith to the prophecies of the astrologers after a 
searching examination (c. 15, extr.), yet he believed, 
as that Egyptian did (comp. Ennead . iii. 4), in 
protecting spirits of higher and lower ranks, and 
not less, probably, in the power of calling them up 
through intense meditation, or of working upon 
those at a distance by magic. It was not indeed 
to his individual power, but to the divine power, 
gained by vision, that he ascribed this miraculous 
agency, but he would none the more acknowledge 
that the gods had any individual interest in him¬ 
self, and on one occasion he put off Amelius’ re¬ 
quest to share with him in a sacrifice, with .the 
words, u Those gods of yours must come to me, 
not I to them/ (c. 10.) 

After Plotinus’s death, Amelius inquired of the 
Delphic Apollo whither his soul was gone, and 
received in fifty-one lame hexameters an ardent 
panegyric on the philosopher, in whicli he was 
celebrated as mild and good, with a soul aspiring to 
the divinity, loved of God, and a fortunate searcher 
after truth ; now, it was said, he abides like 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, Aeacus, Pluto, and Pytha¬ 
goras, where friendship, undisturbed joy (c iicppo- 
<ruvn), and love to Deity are enthroned, in fellow¬ 
ship with the ever-blessed spirits (Samoves, c. 22). 
Porphyry, his biographer, adds, that he had raised 
his soul to the contemplation of the supreme and 
personal God not without success, and that the Deity 
appeared to him to be something elevated above all 
body and form, beyond thought and imagination ; 
yea, that during his own intercourse with him, he 
(Plotinus) had, by a transcendent energy of soul, 
/bur times risen to a perfect union with God, and 
confesses that he himself, during a life of sixty- 
eight years, had only once attained that elevation, 
(c. 23; comp. Plotin. Ennead . v. 5. §8.) The 
acknowledgments of Longinus, however, speak far 
more for the influence which Plotinus exercised on 
the mind of his age, than do the manifested Deity 
or the admiring love of Porphyry. That excellent 
critic had at first (having been himself a constant 
hearer of Ammonius and Origen) regarded Plotinus 
with contempt (c. 20), and even after his death 
could not profess any kind of agreement with most 
of his doctrines ; indeed he had written against 
Plotinus's doctrine of ideas, and not given in to 
the answers of Porphyry and Amelius ; yet still 
he was most anxious to get perfect copies of his 
books, and extolled at once the pregnancy of their 
style and the philosophical treatment of the inves¬ 
tigations. In the same manner he expresses him¬ 
self in his work on final causes, and also in a letter 
written before the death of Plotinus; in these 
writings he unconditionally prefers our Lycopolitan, 
not only to the other philosophers of his time, 
whether Platonics, Stoics, or Peripatetics, but also 
to Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrasyllus, 
more especially in reference to the fullness of the 
objects treated of (rpo€\ijfiara)^ the originality of 
the manner in which they were discussed (rpoirqt 
3et*plas IBltp xpyvdfitvos ; Amelius is in this 
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respect placed by his side), and the closeness of the 
reasoning, (cc. 21, 22.) 

When suffering from pain in the bowels, Plo¬ 
tinus used no other means than daily rubbing, and 
left this off when the men who assisted him died 
of the pest (a. d. 262). Suidas (who, however, is 
not to be relied on) says, that Plotinus himself was 
attacked by the plague ; Porphyry on the contrary 
(c. 15) states, that the omission of these rubbings 
produced only disease of the throat (Ktvayx 0 *)* 
which gradually became disjointed, so that at last 
he became speechless, weak of vision, and con¬ 
tracted both in hands and feet. Plotinus, there¬ 
fore, withdrew to the country seat of his deceased 
friend Zethus in Campania, and, according to Eu- 
stochius, passed by Puteoli. There was only one 
of his friends present in the neighbourhood when 
he died (Porphyry had been obliged to go on 
account of health to Lilybaeum in Sicily, and 
Amelius was on a journey to Apameia in Syria), 
and of him he took leave in the following words : 
“ Thee have I waited for, but now I seek to lead 
back the Divine principle within me to the God 
who is all in all.” At his last breath. Porphyry 
relates that a dragon glided from under the bed, and 
escaped through an opening in the wall. (c. 2.) 

In reference to former systems of Grecian phi¬ 
losophy, we are fully able to point out, for the 
most part with decision, how far they had prepared 
the way for Plotinus by earlier developments, and 
how much the peculiarity, both of their matter and 
their form, gained by his additional and creative 
reflections. It is not so easy, however, to decide 
by what peculiar ideas Plotinus compressed the 
New Platonic doctrines into that systematic form 
in which they lie before us in the Enneads. This 
result, indeed, we may see was prepared for by the 
philosophical efforts of almost two centuries. On 
the one side, Philon and others had attempted to 
bring the Emanation-theory, peculiar to the East, 
into harmony with the flower of the Hellenistic 
philosophy, namely with Platonism ; on the other 
side, various Greeks had attempted partly to per¬ 
fect and complete this theory, as the mature fruit 
of the Greek philosophic spirit, by a selection from 
the Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic doctrines, partly 
(as a satisfaction for the religious wants of the age) 
to base upon it the elements of the symbolism and 
the faith both of the Oriental and Grecian reli¬ 
gions. With reference to the latter, that which 
first of all had sprung out of the religious wants of 
the age, was afterwards continued in the hope of 
raising a barrier against the spread of the Christian 
doctrines, by ennobling the various polytheistic 
religions, and by pointing to their common and 
rational basis. But as, on the one hand, the Ori¬ 
ental Emanation-theory, with its hidden and self- 
excluding deity, could not strike its roots in the 
soil of the Grecian philosophy, so neither, on the 
other hand, could the eclectic and syncretic at¬ 
tempts of Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, and others, 
satisfy the requisitions of a regular philosophy of 
religion. Without altogether renouncing these 
syncretic and eclectic attempts, or rejecting the new 
intuitional method of the Oriental Emanation- 
theories, Numenius and his contemporary Cronius 
ving to make these several systems 
accessible to the Grecian dialectics. In place of 
emanations from the divine self-revealing essence, 
which become more and more finite in proportion 
as they stand further from the godhead, Numenius, 
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approaching nearer to Plato, substitutes the deve¬ 
lopment of eternal ideas , by the intuition (&wpla) 
of the separate and independent soul, as directed 
to that absolute and unchangable Divine essence 
from which it first proceeded. The unconditional 
existence, or the good, is not supposed to enter 
into this development; but its fluctuating image, 
the soul, by virtue of its innate intuition, can ex¬ 
plain the hidden fullness of the original being, and 
by virtue of its peculiar striving (tfpearis), can set 
it, as it were, out of itself, and so separate in itself 
the soul and the spirit. How far Aramonius 
Saccas entered into such a logical modification of 
the Emanation-theory we cannot decide, neither do 
we know how far he surpassed his teachers in the 
form of his logical definitions. We only learn that 
he pointed out the unanimity of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle in their essential doctrines, and chose them 
for his leaders. (Hierocles, de Provident, ap. Phot. 
Cod. 214, 251.) According to the fore-meutioned 
authority of Porphyry, Plotinus had joined him¬ 
self entirely to Aramonius in the first years of his 
residence in Rome, and even afterwards, when he 
had the commentaries of Severus, Cronius, Nume- 
nius, Gaius, Atticus, as also those of the Peripa¬ 
tetics, Aspasius, Alexander, Adrastus, read in their 
meetings, without at the same time following 
them, the spirit of his former teacher was predo¬ 
minant in all their investigations. (Porphyr. c. 14.) 
Against the charge of having copied Numenius, 
Amelius had defended him in a letter to Porphyry 
(Porph. 17, where the letter referred to is given) ; 
and indeed from the worthless fragments that have 
been handed down to us from the books of Nume- 
nius, we could well judge of the matter, even if 
Plotinus had simply surpassed that Platonic in a 
few important points, and not in his whole method 
of philosophising. 

With the doctrines of Aristotle, of the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Stoics, of Heracleitus, of the Eleatics, 
of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, our philosopher 
was clearly acquainted ; he appropriates much 
from them, and opposes much often with great 
acuteness ; as, for example, in the books on the 
different species of existence, the Categories. 

( Ennead . vii. 1—3 ; comp. Trendelenburg’s Jfis- 
torische Deitrage xur Philosophic , 1st vol., Ges- 
chichte der Kategorienlehrc .) Plato, however, is 
his constant guide and master. In him he finds 
the very basis and point of his philosophy more or 
less distinctly hinted at; he quotes him often with 
a bare “ ipse dixit,” is fond of joining his own 
speculations upon his remarks, and of exhibiting 
his own agreement with that great Athenian. 
This connection with Plato is probably common to 
him with Numenius, as also the critical method of 
examining the other Grecian systems, which was 
borrowed from Aristotle. But to him Plato was 
not, as with Numenius, the Attic Moses ; on the 
contrary, he appears almost designedly to avoid 
any reference to the Oriental philosophy and reli¬ 
gion ; he attempts to find all this under the veil of 
the Greek mythology, and points out here the germ 
of his own philosophical and religious convictions. 
Of the Egyptian and other Oriental doctrines of 
religion he hardly makes any mention at all ; and 
yet to one who was a bom Egyptian, and had 
penetrated so far into Asia, such knowledge could 
not have been wanting. Plotinus, therefore, can¬ 
not be accused of that commixture and falsification 
of the Oriental mythology and mysticism, which is 
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found in Iamblichus,Proclus,and others of the New 
Platonic school. Probably it was at his suggestion 
that Amelius and Porphyry had written against 
the misuse which already began to be made of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster. Porphyry ( Biotin . a 16) 
mentions these writings in connection with the 
book which Plotinus aimed against the Gnostics, 
and there can be no doubt but that in this discus¬ 
sion he had to deal also with the 'Christian Gnostics. 
It is only their arbitrary Emanation-phantasies, 
however, their doctrines of matter and evil, and 
their astrological fatalism that he opposes ; the 
Christian doctrines respecting salvation, which were 
rather veiled than revealed by them, he leaves en¬ 
tirely untouched ; also in the different explanations 
he gives of his threefold principle, he makes no re¬ 
ference to the Christian Trinity. Porphyry was 
the first to enter decidedly into the lists against 
the Christian revelation, and we must attribute it 
to the manner in which he viewed the task com¬ 
mitted to his care, that in the books of Plotinus, 
which were edited by him, he introduced no un¬ 
favourable reference whatever to a religion which 
he detested. 

In order to estimate these writings correctly, we 
ought not to forget that they originated for the 
most part in some question or other of temporary 
interest. Only a few of them can be considered 
as the commencements of a complete development 
of their respective subjects ; as, for example, the 
three books on philosophical problems (iv. 3—5), 
on the different species of existence (vi. 1—3), 
and on unity and uniformity (vL 4—5) ; yet it 
would be difficult to unite even them in one conti¬ 
nuous series of investigations, and still more so the 
others, especially those that were completed in the 
first period, which, however, bear more than those 
of the other periods the character of separate trea¬ 
tises, being adapted only in some few respects to 
stand in connection with them. We need not, 
therefore, blame Porphyry, that despairing of all 
such attempts, he has divided and arranged the books 
according to the similarity of thoir subject-matter ; 
perhaps it would have been still better if he had 
entirely separated the treatises of the first period 
from those of both the others, and arranged con¬ 
secutively each of the other divisions separately 
for itself, on the very same principles by which 
he had already been guided. These chronological 
references would, at least, have necessitated a more 
complete discussion of Plotinus’s system, however 
little it might have been practicable to trace the 
gradual development of that system in the mind of 
the author. The fundamental and main doctrines 
of it appear to have been fixed when he first began 
to write (which was at a tolerably mature period 
of life), only in the earlier periods they seem to 
have been concealed behind the particulat object 
he had in view, more than was the case in those 
elaborations of a later date, which were directed 
towards the elucidation of the essential features of 
his own peculiar system. In these latter writ¬ 
ings, the endeavour which, as far as we can 
judge, characterised Plotinus more than any other 
philosopher of his age, was especially prominent, 
the endeavour, namely, to pave the way to the 
solution of any question by a careful discussion 
of the difficulties of the case. However unsatis¬ 
factory this process may generally have proved, 
yet the insight which it afforded into the pecu¬ 
liarity of the problems was only second to that 
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of Aristotle himself, whom in this reipect he 
appears to have chosen as his master. 

The difficulty of comprehending and appreciating 
the system of Plotinus is greatly increased, not 
only by the want of any systematic and scientific 
exhibition of it, and the consequent tedious repe¬ 
titions, but also by the impossibility of finding in 
such a mass of isolated treatises the connection of 
the parts and the foundation of the whole system. 
No treatises like the Theaetetus and Sophistes of 
Plato, which undertake to develope and fix the idea 
of knowledge, and of its objects, are to be found in 
the Ennead of Plotinus; and from this circum¬ 
stance we can see how the desire for a strictly 
scientific foundation in the philosophy of the age 
had been lost. The middle point of the system, 
however, may be regarded as involved in the doc¬ 
trines of a threefold principle, and of pure intuition. 
We find, if not a fully satisfactory, yet at any rate 
a vigorous attempt to establish these points in the 
argument, that true knowledge is not attained so 
long as the knowing and the known, subject and 
object, are separate from each other. We trust, 
says Plotinus, to our sense*perceptions, and yet 
we are ignorant what it is in them which belongs 
to the objects themselves, and what to the affections 
of the subject. Moreover, sense can grasp only an 
image (df5a>A<w/) of the object, not the object itself, 
which ever remains beyond it. In the same way 
the spirit cannot know the spiritual (tcI votjtcL ) so 
long as it is separate from it; and if any one 
would affirm that the spirit .and the spiritual may 
somewhere or other be united, yet still our thoughts 
would only be types (at ro^atts tvitoi eaovra i), 
types it may be of a real external existence ; an 
existence, however, which the mind can never be 
sure that it has grasped, and which (whether ex¬ 
istence be a spiritual thing or not) must present 
itself to us as premises, judgments, or propositions 
(v. 5. § 1, comp. v. 3. §§ 1—3). To despair of truth 
altogether, he considered, notwithstanding this, to 
be equivalent to a denial of mind itself. Accord- 
ingly, we must of necessity presuppose knowledge, 
truth, and existence ; we must admit that the real 
spirit carries every thing (spiritual) in itself, not 
merely their types or images; and that for this 
very reason there is no need of any demonstration 
or guarantee of truth ; but, rather, that truth 
carries its own evidence to the soul. (*H 6vru>s 
dAr}0€ia ov (rvfAfpwvovaa &W y dAA* eavrp, ib. § 2.) 
The true soul cannot therefore deceive; and its 
knowledge is nothing representational, uncertain, 
or borrowed from other sources (§ l). This argu¬ 
mentation, directed as well against the Stoics as the 
atomistic Sensationalists (comp. vi. 1. § 28, ii. 6. 
8.1* iii- 6. § 6, iv. 4. § 23, 5. § 3,3. § 18, i. 4. § 10, 
vi. 7. § 9), now breaks off, and leads immediately 
to considerations, in which the mind is regarded as 
a cosmical principle, not a knowing principle. The 
conclusion of this train of reasoning is found in the 
third book of the Enueads, which starts from the 
question, whether the self-conscious ( voovv ) sub¬ 
ject, in order to separate the thinking from the 
thought, presupposes an inherent multiplicity ; or 
whether the simple me can comprehend itsel£ 
The former- Plotinus cannot admit as valid, since 
on such a supposition, self and knowledge, the 
comprehending principle and the comprehended, 
would be separated from each other; he cannot 
renounce the idea of a pure self-comprehension, 
without at the same time renouncing the know- 
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ledge of every thing that can be thought of like¬ 
wise (v. 3. § 1, comp. §§ 4, 5). 

After an acute development of the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to the idea of an abso¬ 
lutely simple self-consciousness, Plotinus attempts 
to solve them by the supposition that the essence 
of the soul is a spontaneous activity, and that self- 
consciousness is to be regarded as including at 
once thinking itself—the thinking principle ; and 
the object thought (v. 3. §§ 5, 8, 5. § 1). From 
this it follows still further, that the pure spirit 
(that which does not strive to work out of itself) 
lives necessarily in a state of self-consciousness and 
self-knowledge; that the human spirit, however, 
developes its pure activity only so far as it masters 
the soul, with which it is connected by the bond 
of a mediating thought (Siayota), and rests simply 
upon itself (v. 3. § 7). Lastly, it is concluded 
that the human spirit can only know the divine 
and the spiritual, so far as it knows itself 
(/. c.). In self-knowledge, thought and existence 
fall absolutely together ; for the former is im¬ 
plied in the process of knowing, the latter in 
self or the me (vi. 1. § 1). So likewise in all true 
knowledge, the object must be comprehended im¬ 
mediately (v. 9. § 13), and have reference to the 
ideas which are innate in the soul itself. Medi¬ 
tation, or meditating thought, can only be regarded 
as the way to truth (iv. 4. § 12), without being 
ever able to reach it (y. 5. §§ 1, 3, 6, 8. § 4, comp, 
i. 3. §§ 4, 5, 8. § 2). Nay, unconditioned Being, 
or the Godhead, cannot be grasped by thinking, or 
science, only by intuition (irapovaia, vi. 9. § 4, 7. 
§ 35). In this pure intuition, the good, or the abso¬ 
lute being, gazes upon itself through the medium of 
our own spirits (vi. 7. §§ 16,34, vi. 6. § 7,8. § 19,9. 
§ 4, iv. 4. § 2, v. 3. § 3). To close the eye against all 
tilings transient and variable (oTov pvaavra oif/iv, 
i. 6. § 8), to raise ourselves to this simple essence 
(#7rA«<m), to take refuge in the absolute (vi. 9. 
§ 11, v. 8. § 11), this muBt be regarded as the highest 
aim of all our spiritual efforts. We are necessitated, 
however, to regard the unconditioned or the good, 
as the primary ground of the spirit, and of its 
fundamental idea of being, or of the world of ideas, 
by virtue of the multiplicity of the acts of the 
soul’s activity, and of their objects, all being in¬ 
cluded in the conception of being (vi. 3. § 10, 6. § 1, 
vi. 7. § 37,9. § 2); for all multiplicity is conditioned 
and dependent. In this way the unconditioned 
shows itself as the absolutely simple,—the uncon¬ 
ditioned one (v. 4. § 1, vi. 9. § 6), which for that very 
reason has no need of thinking nor of willing (vi. 
9. § 6); and being raised entirely above all the de¬ 
terminations of existence (v. 3. § 12, vi. 2. § 3, &c. 
8. § 18,9. § 3) can be described neither as being or 
not being; neither as moved or resting; neither as 
free or necessary ; neither as a principle or as no 
principle ; nay, which can only be characterised as 
the unconditioned owe, and as the good (y. 2. §1,4. 
§ 1, vi. 8. § 8, 9. § 9). Accordingly, the absolute is 
something inexpressible (vi. 8. § 8), and can only 
be reached by the above-mentioned yielding up of 
the soul to it (comp. vi. 9. § 3, 4. § 9, &c.J. Conse¬ 
quently, it is a necessary presupposition to all 
being, that we think of every kind of existence as 
dependent upon the absolute, and in a certain 
sense produced from it (vi. 9. § 3, comp. v. 1. § 6). 
It (the absolute) must ever stream forth as inex¬ 
haustible (v. 2. § 1) ; it must bring every thing else 
out of itself without becoming the weaker (vi. 8. 
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§ 19). Essences must flow from it, without its ex¬ 
periencing any change; it must dwell in all 
existences so far as they partake of the one essen¬ 
tial existence (iv. 3. § 17, vi. 9. § 1); as absolutely 
perfect it must be the end (not the operating 
cause) of all being (vi. 9. §§8, 9). The immediate 
productive power of the unconditioned one abso¬ 
lutely existB ; and next to it stands the spirit, which 
has a certain connection with duality and plurality, 
and is the source of all the determinations of being 
and knowing (v. 1. § (i, v. 6. § 1, v. 2. § 1, vi. 9. § 2). 
This partakes both of uniformity and diversity— 
of unity and plurality (v. 1. § 4, vi. 1). The spirit 
is the basis both of being and thinking, for every 
act of thought, directed to the unconditioned, pro¬ 
duces a real existence, an idea ; each one of which 
is different from the rest by virtue of its form, but 
identical in respect of the matter (ii. 4. § 4, ii. 5. § 6, 
iii. 8. §§ 8, 10, v. 1. § 7, vi. 7. § 16). Out of the 
spirit is developed the idea that is contained in it 
(A 6yo$) iii. 2. § 2, v. 1. §§ 3—6), that is, the soul. 
As being an immediate production of the spirit, 
the soul has a share in all existence or in ideas , 
being itself an idea (iii. 6. § 18). By it is pro¬ 
duced the transition from eternity to time, from 
rest to motion (iv. 4. § 15, ii. 9. § 1 ; comp. v. 
1. § 4) ; to it belongs, in contradistinction from the 
spirit, the power of looking out of itself; and as 
the result of this a practical activity (ii. 1. § 2, iii. 5. 
§ 3, iii. 6. § 4, v. 1. §§ 6,10, v. 2. § 1, vi. 2. §22). In 
its power of imaging the world, it (the soul) stands 
midway between the intelligible and the sensuous 
(iv. 8. §§ 2, 3,iv. 9. § 7) ; the latter is an image of 
itself, ns itself is an image of the spirit. The boun¬ 
dary of being, or the lowest principle of all, is 
matter; the necessary contrast of the first, or the 
good (i. 8. § 1, &.c.); and in so far it must also be 
negative and evil (i.8, i. 7. § 15, iii. 4. §9) ; never¬ 
theless in consequence of its susceptibility of form , 
it must have something positive about it (ii. 4. 
§§ 10—13). Nature also is a soul (iii. 8. § 3), 
and perception at once 'the ground and aim of 
all becoming. But in proportion as the percep¬ 
tion becomes more clear and distinct, the cor¬ 
responding essence belongs to a higher step in the 
scale of being (iii. 8. §§ 3, 7). 

The further development of Plotinus’s three 
principles, and of the dim idea of matter (see espe¬ 
cially ii. 4, &c.), and the attempts he made to 
determine the idea of time in opposition to that of 
eternity (iii. 7), to explain the essential constitution 
of man, and his immortal blessedness (i. 4, &c.), to 
maintain the belief in a divine providence, and the 
freedom of the will, in opposition to the theory of 
an evil principle, and the inexorable necessity of 
predetermination or causal sequence (iii. 1—3, 
comp. ii. 9), together with the first weak begin¬ 
nings of a natural philosophy (ii. 5—8), and the 
foundations of an ethical science answering to the 
above principles, and grounded on the separation 
of the lower or political from the higher or intel¬ 
ligible virtue,—these points, as also his researches 
on the Beautiful, can only just be mentioned in 
passing (i. 2, 3, comp. 4, 5, and ii. 6). 

Beside Porphyry’s recension of the books of Plo¬ 
tinus there was also another furnished by Eusto- 
chius, out of which a more extensive division of the 
books on the soul (iv. 4. § 30) has been quoted in a 
Greek Schoiion, and the operation of which on the 
present text has been traced and pointed out by 
Er. Kreuzer (see his remarks to i 9. § 1, ii. 3. § 5, 
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p. 248. 12, Kreuz. iv. 2. §§1,2, iv. 7. §8, p.857, 
Kr.). Moreover, there is in connection with the 
last-mentioned passage a completion by Eusebius 
( Pr. Ev. xv. 22). 

The Enneads of Plotinus appeared first in the 
Latin Translation of Marsilius Ficinus (Florence, 
1492), a translation which was furnished with 
an elaborate introduction to each part, and a 
full table of contents, and to which the very 
faulty Greek text of Petrus Perna was appended 
(Basel, 1580). The Greek and Latin edition of 
Fr. Kreuzer is much more satisfactory, which is 
furnished, moreover, with critical and exegetical 
annotations: “ Plotini opera omnia,” &c. Oxonii, 
1835, 3 vols. 4to. There is an English translation 
of Selections from the works of Plotinus by Thomas 
Taylor, London, 1834. [Ch. A. B.] 

PLOTIUS. 1. A. Plotius, a friend of Ci¬ 
cero, was curule aedile with Cn. Plancius, b. c. 54, 
praetor urbanus, b. c. 51, and subsequently pro¬ 
praetor of Bithynia and Pontus, in which province 
he was at least as late as b. c. 48. (Cic. pro 
Plane. 7, 22, ad Att. v. 15, ad Fam. xiii. 29.) 

2. M. Plotius, was engaged in the civil war, 
b. c. 48, between Caesar and Pompey. (Cues. 
B . C . iii. 19.) 

PLO'TIUS F1RMUS. [Firm us.] 
PLO'TIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
PLO'TIUS GRIPHUS, a partisan of Vespa¬ 
sian, was raised to the praetorship, a. d. 70 (Toe. 
Hist . iii. 52, iv. 39,40.) 

PLO'TIUS NU'MIDA. [Numida.] 
PLO'TIUS TUCCA [Tucca.] 

PLO'TIUS, whose full name was Marius 
Plotius Sacerdos, a Latin grammarian, the 
author of De Metns Liber , dedicated to Maximus 
and Simplicius. All that we know with regard 
to the writer is comprised in the brief notice pre¬ 
fixed by himself to his work “ Marius Plotius 
Sacerdos composui Roinae docens de metris.” 
From the prooemium which follows we learn that 
this essay formed the third and concluding book 
of a treatise upon grammar, the subject of the first 
book having been De Institutes Artis Grammatical , 
and of the second De Nominum Verburumque 
Ratione nec non de Slructurarum Compositionibus. 
Although we have no direct means of determining 
the period when Plotius flourished we are led to 
infer from his style that he cannot be earlier than 
the fifth or sixth century. Endlicher published 
in his “ Analecta Grammatica” from a MS. which 
once belonged to the celebrated monastery of 
Bobbio a tract, entitled M. Claudii Sacerdotis 
Artium Grammaticarum Libri duo , which he en¬ 
deavoured to prove were in reality the two books 
by Marius Plotius Sacerdos described above, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to warrant this 
conclusion. 

The “ Liber de Metris ” was first published by 
Putschius in his 46 Grammaticae Latinae Auctores 
antiqui,” 4to. Hannov. 1605. p. 2623—2663, 
from a MS. or MSS. belonging to Andreas 
Schottus and Joannes a Wouwer. It will be 
found also in the “ Scriptores Latini Rei Me- 
tricae ” of Gaisford, 8vo. Oxon. 1837. p. 242 — 
302. [W. R.] 

PLUTARCHUS (n\oifrapxos) 9 a tyrant of 
Eretria in Euboea. Whether he was the imme¬ 
diate successor of Themison, and also whether he 
was in any way connected with him by blood, are 
points which we have no means of ascertaining, 
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Trusting perhaps to the influence of his friend 
Meidias, he applied to the Athenians in b.c. 354 
for aid against his rival, Callias of Chalcis, who 
had allied himself with Philip of Macedon. The 
application was granted in spite of the resistance of 
Demosthenes, and the command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Phocion, who defeated Callias at 
Tamynae. But the conduct of Plutarchus in the 
battle had placed the Athenians in great jeopardy, 
and though it may have been nothing more than 
rashness, Phocion would seem to have regarded it 
as treachery, for he thenceforth treated Plutarchus 
as an enemy and expelled him from Eretria 
(Dem. dePac. p. 58, Philipp . iii. p. 125, c.Meid. 
pp. 550, 567, 579 ; Aesch. de Fuls. Leg. p. 50, 
c. Ctes. p. 66 ; Plut. Pltoc. 12, 13 ; Paus. i. 36.) 
[Callias ; Phocion.] [E. E.] 

PLUTARCHUS (IIXodTapxos), was born at 
Chaeroneia in Boeotia. The few facts of his life 
which are known, are chiefly collected from his own 
writings. 

He was studying philosophy under Aramonius 
at the time when Nero was making his progress 
through Greece {TLepl rod Et kv AeKcpols, c. 1), 
as we may collect from the passage referred to. 
Nero was in Greece and visited Delphi in a.d. 66 ; 
and Plutarch seems to say, that he was at Delphi 
at that time. We may assume then that he was 
a youth or a young man in a. d. 66. In another 
passage ( Antonins , 87) he speaks of Nero as his 
contemporary. His great-grandfather Nicarchus 
told him what the citizens of Chaeroneia had suf¬ 
fered at the time of the battle of Actium (Plut. 
Antonias , 68). He also mentions his grandfather 
Lamprias, from whom he heard various anecdotes 
about M. Antonius, which Lamprias had heard from 
Philotas, who was studying medicine at Alexandria 
when M. Antonius was there with Cleopatra. 
{Antonius) 29.) His father’s name does not 
appear in his extant works. He had two brothers, 
Timon and Lamprias. As a young man, he was 
once employed on a mission to the Roman governor 
of the province. (IIoAiTiicd irapayye\paTa, 20.) 

It appears incidentally from his own writings 
that he must have visited several parts of Italy: 
for instance, he speaks of seeing the statue or bust 
of Marius at Ravenna ( Marius , 2). But lie says 
in express terms that he spent some time at Rome, 
and in other parts of Italy ( Demosthenes , 2). He 
observes, that he did not learn the Latin language 
in Italy, because he was occupied with public com¬ 
missions, and in giving lectures on philosophy ; 
and it was late in life before he busied himself with 
Roman literature. He was lecturing at Rome 
during the reign of Domitianus, for he gives an 
account of the stoic L. Junius Arulenus Rusticus 
receiving a letter from the emperor while he was 
present at one of Plutarch’s discourses (n«pi 7ro- 
\vTrpay/xo<rvvr)s , c. 15). Rusticus was also a friend 
of the younger Plinius, and was afterwards put to 
death by Domitianus. Sossius Senecio, whom 
Plutarch addresses in the introduction to his life of 
Theseus (c. 1), is probably the same person who 
was a friend of the younger Plinius (Ep. i. 13), and 
consul several times in the reign of Trajanus. 

The statement that Plutarch was the preceptor 
of Trajanus, and that the emperor raised him to the 
consular rank, rests on the authority of Suidas 
(*. v. n\o6rapx»s), and a Latin letter addressed to 
Trajanus. But this short notice in Suidas is a worth¬ 
less authority; and the Latin letter to Trajanus, 
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which only exists in the Policraticus of John of Salis¬ 
bury (Lib. 5. c. 1, ed. Leiden, 1639), is a forgery, 
though John probably did not forge it. John’s 
expression is somewhat singular : “ Extat Epistola 
Plutarchi Trajanum instituentis, quae cujusdam 
politicae constitutionis exprimit sensum. Ea dicitur 
esse hujusmodiand then he gives the letter. 
In the second chapter of this book John says that 
this Politica ConBtitutio is a small treatise in¬ 
scribed “ Institutio Trajani,” and he gives the sub¬ 
stance of part of the work. Plutarch, who dedi¬ 
cated the ^Arro^Oeypara Baaihkwv feed ZrpaTTjywv 
to Trajanus, says nothing of the emperor having 
been his pupil. But some critics have argued that 
Plutarch is not the author of the Apophthegmata, 
because he says in the dedication that he had 
written the lives of illustrious Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans ; for they assume that he did not return to 
Chaeroneia until after the death of Trajanus, and 
did not write his Lives until after his return. If 
these assumptions could be proved, it follows that he 
did not write the Apophthegmata, or at least the 
dedication. If we assume that he retired to Chaero¬ 
neia before the death of Trajanus, we may admit 
that he wrote his Lives at Chaeroneia and the 
Apophthegmata afterwards. It appears from his 
Life of Demosthenes (c. 2), that he certainly . 
wrote that Life at Chaeroneia, and this Life and 
that of Cicero were the fifth pair. {Demosthenes , 
c. 3.) Plutarch probably spent the later years of 
his life at Chaeroneia, where he discharged various 
magisterial oflices, and had a priesthood. 

Plutarch’s wife, Timoxena, boro him four sons 
and a daughter, also named Timoxena. It was 
on the occasion of his daughter’s death that he 
wrote his sensible and affectionate letter of conso¬ 
lation to his wife {llapapvdriTiKds els 18lav yv~ 
valna). 

The time of Plutarch’s death is unknown. 

The work which has immortalised Plutarch’s 
name is his Parallel Lives (B/oi TlapdWrjXoi) of 
forty-six Greeks and Romans. The forty-six 
Lives are arranged in pairs ; each pair contains 
the life of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed 
by a comparison (ervy reports) of the two men: in a 
few pairs the comparison is omitted or lost. He 
seems to have considered each pair of Lives and 
the Parallel as making one book (&t6\tov). When 
he says that the book of the Lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero was the fifth, it is the most natural in¬ 
terpretation to suppose that it was the fifth in the 
order in which he wrote them. It could not be 
the fifth in any other sense, if each pair composed 
a book. 

The forty-six Lives are the following :—1. The¬ 
seus and Romulus ; 2. Lycurgus and Numa ; 3. 
Solon and Valerius Publicola ; 4. Themistocles and 
Camillus; 5. Pericles and Q. Fabius Maximus ; 
6. Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; 7. Timoleon and 
Aemilius Paulus ; 8. Pelopidas and Marcellus; 
9. Aristides and Cato the Elder ; 10. Philopoemen 
and Flamininus ; 11. Pyrrhus and Marius ; 12. 
Lysanderand Sulla ; 13. Cimon and Lucullus ; 14. 
Nicias and Crassus ; 15. Eumenes and Sertorius ; 
16. Agesilaus and Pompeius ; 17. Alexander and 
Caesar; 18. Phocion and Cato the Younger ; 19. 
Agis and Cleoraenes, and Tiberius and Caius Grac¬ 
chi ; 20. Demosthenes and Cicero ; 21. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Marcus Antonius j 22. Dion and 
M. Junius Brutus. 

There are also the Lives of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
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Aratus, Galba, and Otho, which are placed in the 
editions after the forty-six Lives. A Life of Ho¬ 
mer is also sometimes attributed to him, but it is 
not printed in all the editions. 

The following Lives by Plutarch are lost:— 
Epaminondas, Scipio, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Hesiod, Pindar, Crates 
the Cynic, Daiphantus, Aristomenes, and the poet 
Aratus. 

There is extant an imperfect list of the works of 
Plutarch, intitled nKourdpxov f3t6\luv Trli/a^ which 
is attributed to his son Lamprias. Whether Lam- 
prias made the list or not, may be doubtful ; but it 
is probable that a list of Plutarch’s works was 
made in ancient times, for it was common to make 
such lists ; and his son may have performed the 
pious duty. (Suidas, 8 . v. Aa/jLirplas.) 

The authorities for Plutarch’s Lives are inci¬ 
dentally indicated in the Lives themselves. He 
is said to quote two hundred and fifty writers, of 
whom about eighty are writers whose works are 
entirely or partially lost. The question of the 
sources of Plutarch’s Lives has been examined by 
A. H. L. Heeren. (De Fontibus et Auctoritate Vi - 
tarum Parallelarum Plutarchi Commentationes IV. 
Goettingae, 1820, 8vo.) Plutarch must have had 
access to a good library ; and if he wrote all his 
Lives during his old age at Chaeronea, we must 
infer that he had a large stock of books at com¬ 
mand. The passage in the Life of Demosthenes 
(c. 2), in which he speaks of his residence in a 
small town, is perhaps correctly understood to 
allude to the difficulty of finding materials for his 
Roman Lives ; for he could hardly have been 
deficient in materials for his Greek Biographies. 
It is not improbable that he may have collected 
materials and extracts long before he began to 
compose his Lives. Plutarch being a Greek, and 
an educated man, could not fail to be well ac¬ 
quainted with all the sources for his Greek Lives ; 
and he has indicated them pretty fully. His 
acquaintance with the sources for his Roman 
Lives was less complete, and his handling of them 
less critical, but yet he quotes and refers to a 
great number of Roman writers as his authorities, 
as we may observe particularly in the Lives of 
Cicero and Caesar. He also used the Greek 
writers on Roman affairs—Polybius, Theophanes 
the historian of Cn. Pompeius, Strabo, Nicolaus 
Damascenus, and others. 

In order to judge of his merits as a biographer 
we must see how he conceived his work. He 
explains his method in the introduction to his Life 
of Alexander: he says, that he does not write his¬ 
tories,— he writes lives : and the most conspicuous 
events in a man’s life do not show his character so 
well as slight circumstances. It appeals then that 
his object was to delineate character, and he 
selected and used the facts of a man’s life for this 

( mrpose only. His Lives, as he says, are not 
listories; nor can history be written from them 
alone. They are useful to the writer of history, 
but they must be used with care, for they are not 
intended even as materials for history. Important 
historical events are often slightly noticed, and 
occupy a subordinate place to a jest or an anec¬ 
dote. The order of time is often purposely neg¬ 
lected, and circumstances are mentioned just when 
it is most suitable to the biographer’s* purpose. 
Facts and persons are sometimes confounded ; and 
a sober painstaking writer, like Drumami (Ge- 
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8chichte Roms) has reason to complain of Plutarch 
and his carelessness.. 

But there must be some merit in a work which 
has entertained and instructed so many gene¬ 
rations, which is read in so many languages, and 
by people of all conditions: a work which de¬ 
lighted Montaigne and Rousseau, for it was one 
of the few books which Rousseau had never read 
without profit (Les Reveries du Promeneur solitaire, 
Quatritme Promenade) ; a work which amuses 
both young and old, the soldier and the statesman, 
the philosopher and the man who iB busied about 
the ordinary affairs of life. The reason is that 
Plutarch has rightly conceived the business of 
a biographer : his biography is true portraiture 
(Alexander , 1). Other biography is often a dull, 
tedious enumeration of facts in the order of time, 
with perhaps a summing up of character at the 
end. Such biography is portraiture also, but it is 
false portraiture: the dress and the accessories put 
the face out of countenance. The reflections of 
Plutarch are neither impertinent, nor trifling: 
his sound good sense is always there : his honest 
purpose is transparent: his love of humanity 
warms the whole. His work is and will remain, 
in spite of all the fault that can be found with it 
by plodding collectors of facts, and small critics, 
the book of those who can nobly think, and dare 
and do. It is the book of all ages for the same 
reason that good portraiture is the painting of all 
time ; for the human face and the human cha¬ 
racter are ever the same. It is a mirror in which 
all men may look at themselves. 

If we would put the Lives of Plutarch to a 
severe test, we must carefully examine his Roman 
Lives. He says that he knew Latin imperfectly j 
and he lived under the empire when even many 
of the educated Romans had but a superficial 
acquaintance with the earlier history of their 
state. We must, therefore, expect to find him 
imperfectly informed on Roman institutions $ and 
we can detect him in some errors. Yet, on the 
whole, his Roman Lives do not often convey 
erroneous notions: if the detail is incorrect, the 
general impression is true. They may be read 
with profit by those who seek to know something 
of Roman affairs, and have not knowledge enough 
to detect an error. They probably contain as few 
mistakes as most biographies which have been 
written by a man who is not the countryman of 
those whose lives he writes. 

The first edition of the Lives was a collection 
of the Latin version of the several Lives, which 
had been made by several hands. The collection 
appeared at Rome, 2 vols. fbl. about 1470: this 
version was the foundation of the Spanish and 
Italian versions. The first edition of the Greek 
text was that printed by P. Giunta, Florence, 
1517, folio. The edition of Bryan, London, 1729, 
5 vols. 4to., with a Latin version, was completed 
by Moses du Soul after Bryan’s death. There is 
an edition by A. Coraes, Paris, 1809—1815, with 
notes, in 6 vols. 8vo.; and one by G. H. Schaefer, 
Leipzig, 1826, 6 vols. 8vo., with notes original 
and selected. The latest and best edition of the 
Greek text is by C. Sintenis, Leipzig, 1839— 
1846, 4 vols. 8vo., with the Index of the Frankfort 
edition, considerably altered. (See the Praefatio 
of Sintenis, vol. i.) 

The translations are numerous. The French 
translation of Amyot, which first appeared in 
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1559, and has often been reprinted, has great 
merit. The English translation of Sir Thomas 
North, London, 1612, professes to be from the 
French of Amyot, but it does not always follow 
the French version, and some passages are very 
incorrectly rendered by North which are correctly 
rendered by Amyot. North’s version is, however, 
justly admired for the expression. The translation 
commonly called Dryden’s, was made by many 
hands: Dryden did nothing further than write 
the dedication to the Duke of Ormond, and the 
Life of Plutarch, which is prefixed to the version. 

The English version of John and William 
Langhorne has been often printed. The writer 
of this article has translated and written Notes on 
the following Lives : Tiberius and Caius Gracchi, 
Marius, Sulla, Sertorius, Lucullus, Crassus, Pom- 
peiu9, Caesar, Cato the Younger, Cicero, M. Brutus 
and Antonius. The German translation of Kalt- 
tvasser, Magdeburg, 1799—1806, 10 vols. 8vo., 
the last of which is chiefly occupied with an Index, 
is on the whole a faithful version. The French 
translation of Dacier is often loose and inaccurate. 

Plutarch’s other writings, above sixty in number, 
are placed under the general title of Moralia or 
Ethical works, though some of them are of an 
historical and anecdotical character, such as the 
essay on the malignity (KaKorjdela) of Herodotus, 
which neither requires nor merits refutation, and 
his Apophthegmata, many of which are of little 
value. Eleven of these essays are generally classed 
among Plutarch’s historical works : among them, 
also, are his Roman Questions or Inquiries, his 
Greek Questions, and the Lives of the Ten Orators. 
But it is likely enough that several of the essays 
which are included in the Moralia of Plutarch, 
are not by him. At any rate, some of them are 
not worth reading. The best of the essays in¬ 
cluded among the Moralia are of a different stamp. 
There is no philosophical system in these essays: 
pure speculation was not Plutarch’s province, 
llis best writings are practical ; and their merit 
consists in the soundness of his views on the ordi¬ 
nary events of human life, and in the benevolence 
of his temper. His “ Marriage Precepts ” are a 
sample of his good sense, and of liis happiest 
expression. He rightly appreciated the import¬ 
ance of a good education, and he gives much 
sound advice on the bringing up of children. 

His Moral writings are read less than they 
deserve to be ; and his Lives are little read in 
the original. Perhaps one obstacle to the reading 
of Plutarch in the original is that his 6tyle is 
somewhat difficult to those who are not accus¬ 
tomed to it. His manner is totally unlike the 
simplicity of the best Attic writers. But it is 
one of his merits, that in a rhetorical age he is 
seldom a rhetorical writer, though he aims and 
strains at ornament and effect in his peculiar way. 
His sentences, especially in the Lives, are often 
ill-constructed, burdened with metaphors, and en¬ 
cumbered with a weight of words, — but they are 
not words without a meaning ; there is thought 
under them, and we must not complain of a writer 
because he does not always clothe good ideas in 
the most becoming dress. The common fault of 
fine words as of fine dress is that there is nothing 
under either of them worth looking at 

The first edition of the Moralia, which is said 
to be very incorrect, was printed by the elder 
Aldus, Venice, 1509, fol.; and afterwards at 
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Bale by Froben, 1542, fol., 1574, fol. Wytten- 
bach’s edition of the Moralia, the labour of four* 
and-twenty years, was printed at Oxford in 4to.: 
it consists of four parts, or six volumes of text 
(1795—1800), and two volumes of notes (1810— 
1821). It was also printed at the same time in 
8vo. The notes of Wyttenbach were also printed 
at Leipzig, in 1821, in two vols. 8vo. The 
Moralia were translated by Amyot into French, 
1565, 3 vol9. fol. Kaltwasser’s German trans¬ 
lation of the Moralia was published at Frankfort- 
on-the-Moin, 1783—1800, 9 vols. 8vo. 

The first edition of all the works of Plutarch is 
that of H. Stephens, Geneva, 1572, 13 vols. 8vo. 
An edition of the Greek text, with a Latin version, 
appeared at Leipzig, 1774—1782, 12 vols. 8vo. 
and it is generally called J. J. Reiske’s edition, 
but Reiske died in 1774. J. C. Hutten’s edition 
appeared at Tubingen, 1791—1805, 14 vols. 8vo. 
Amyot’s version of the Lives and of the Moralia 
was published at Paris by Didot, 1818—1820, 
25 vols. 8vo. [G. L.j 

PLUTA / RCIIUS(nAoiJTapxoy)'l*^ e y oun 8 er * 

was a son of the famous biographer of the same 
name, and is supposed by some to have been the 
author of several of the works which pass usually 
for his father’s, as e. g. the Apophthegmata , and 
the treatises Trepl w orapuv and irepl tui/ aptaKiv- 
t u>v to?s <pi\ocr6<pois. His explanation of the 
fabled Sirens as seductive courtezans (Tzetz. Chil. 

i. 14, comp, ad Lycophr. 653) only shows that 
he belonged to that class of dull and tasteless 
critics, referred to by Niebuhr with just indig¬ 
nation, who thought that they were extracting 
historical truth from poetry by the very simple 
and ingenious process of turning it into prose. 
(See Voss, de Hist. Graec. pp. 251, 252, ed. 
Westermann ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. i. 
p.232.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided with 

distinction over the Neo-Platonic school at Athens 
in the early part of the fifth century, and was sur- 
named the Great. He was an Eclectic or Syncretist, 
and numbered among his disciples Syrianus of Alex¬ 
andria, who succeeded him as head of the school, 
and Proclus of Lycia. He appears to have fol¬ 
lowed Iamblichus in his doctrine of the efficacy of 
theurgic rites for bringing man into communion 
with God, herein illustrating what has been often 
remarked, that the Neo-Platonic system was the 
parhelion of the Catholic. Plutarchus wrote com¬ 
mentaries, which are lost, on the “ Timaeus ” of 
Plato, and on Aristotle’s treatise “ On the Soul.” 
He died at an advanced age, about a. d. 430 (Suid. 
s . vv . A ofxvlvos, NiK<$Aaor, ’05a IvaAos, 

UpoK\os 6 A^kios ; Marin. Vit. Prod. 12 ; Phot. 
Bibl, 242 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graeo. vol. iii, pp. 95, 
183, 235, 632, v. p. 197, ix. p. 370.) 

3. Secretary to the emperor. Justinian, of the 
events of whose reign he wrote a history, which 
has perished. (Nic. Alem. ad Procop. * Avrora; 
see Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 197 ; Voss, de Hint, 
Graec. p. 324, ed. Westermann.) [E. E.] 

PLU'TION (TIAovtIw), a Greek rhetorician, 
twice quoted briefly by Seneca, as it seems safe to 
infer that Puton in the second passage should be 
read Plution. (Suas. i. p. 13, Controvera. i. 3, 
p, 104, ed. Genev. 1628.) The commentators on 
the former passage state, on the authority of 
Eusebius, that he was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric. Westermann places him in the period 
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between Augustus and Hadrian.' . ( Geschiclde dcr 
Griech. Beredt. p. 188.) [W. M. G.] 

PLCJTO (IlAoUTCtf). 1. A daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and one of the playmates of Perse¬ 
phone. (lies. Theog. 355 ; Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 
422.) 

2. A daughter of Cronos or Himantes* became 
by Zeus or Tmolus, the mother of Tantalus. (Schol. 
ad Eurip. Or. 5 ; Paus. ii. 22. § 4 ; Schol. ad 
Pind. 01. iii. 41 ; Hygin. Fab. 155.) [L. S.] 

PLUTON (nAovT«y), the giver of wealth, at 
first a surname of Hades, the god of the lower 
world, and afterwards also used as the real name 
of the god. In the hitter sense it first occurs in 
Euripides. ( Here. Fur. 1104 ; comp. Lucian, 
Tim. 21.) [L.S.] 

PLUTUS (IIA.ouros), sometimes also called 
Pluton (Aristoph. Plut. 727), the personification of 
wealth, is described as a son of Iasion and Demeter 
(lies. Theog. 969, &c.; Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 491, 
Od. v. 125). Zeus is said to have blinded him, 
in order that he might not bestow his favours on 
righteous men exclusively, but that he might dis¬ 
tribute his gifts blindly and without any regard to 
merit (Aristoph. Plut. 90 ; Schol. ad Theocrit. x. 
19). At Thebes there was a statue of Tyche, at 
Athens one of Eirene, and at Thespiae one of 
Athena Ergane ; and in each of these cases Plutus 
was represented as the child of those divinities, sym¬ 
bolically expressing the sources of wealth (Paus. 
ix. 16. § 1, 26. § 5). Hyginus ( Poet. A dr. ii. 4) 
calls him the brother of Philomelus. He seems to 
have commonly been represented as a boy with a 
Cornucopia. (Hirt, Mylhol. Bilderb. ii. p. 105, 
&c.) [L.S.] 

PLU'VIUS, i. e. the sender of rain, a surname 
of Jupiter among the Romans, to whom sacrifices 
were offered during long protracted droughts. These 
sacrifices were called aquilicium , “ the calling forth 
of water,” because certain magic ceremonies were 
performed by Etruscans to call down rain from 
heaven. (Tibull. i. 8. 26 ; Tertull. Apolog. 40 ; 
Fest. p 2, ed. Muller.) [L. S.J 

PNYTA'GORAS (nyuraydpas)P 1. The 
eldest son of Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cy¬ 
prus, who served under his father during the 
war carried on by the latter against the king of 
Persia [Evagoras], and contributed essentially 
to his successes. Isocrates speaks of him in terms 
of praise not inferior to those which he bestows 
upon the father. (Isocrat. Evag. p. 201 j Diod. 
xv. 4.) The circumstances of the conspiracy 
which led to the assassination of Evagoras are 
not very clearly known to us : but it is certain 
that Pnytagoras also was involved in his fate, and 
perished together with his father by the machi¬ 
nations of the eunuch Thrasydaeus. (Thcopomp. 
ap. Phot, p. 120, a. b. ed. Bekk., Fragm. Ill, ed. 
Didot.) 

* There is much confusion in regard to this 
name. Our MSS. of Diodorus and Isocrates give 
in some cases Pythagoras, in others Protagoras. 
But Theopompua, Arrian, Athenaeus, and Q. 
Curtins, concur in the true form Pnytagoras, 
which has been judiciously restored by the later 
editors both of Diodorus and Isocrates. Borrell 
(Sur les M(dailies des Rots de Chypre, p. 48) en¬ 
deavours to defend the reading Pythagoras on the 
authority of coins, but their evidence is incon¬ 
clusive. 
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2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, in which position 
he probably succeeded Nioocles, though we have 
no account of his accession, or his relation to the 
previous monarchs. But we find him in pos¬ 
session of the city in b. c. 351, when he was 
besieged there by the younger Evagoras, at the 
head of an armament destined to reduce Cyprus 
for the Persian king. Pnytagoras, however, while 
he held out successfully against the invaders, sent 
an embassy with offers of submission to the king 
of Persia, and thus obtained the confirmation of 
his power. (Diod. xvi. 46.) From this time he 
appears to have retained the virtual sovereignty 
unmolested until the conquest of Phoenicia by 
Alexander (ii. c. 332), when he submitted, to¬ 
gether with the other petty princes of Cyprus, to 
the Macedonian monarch. He commanded, in 
person, the fleet with which he assisted the con¬ 
queror in the siege of Tyre, and rendered im¬ 
portant services. In one of the naval actions 
before that city his own quinquereme was sunk, 
but he himself escaped, and was rewarded by 
Alexander after the siege with rich presents, and 
an extension of territory. (Arr. Anab. ii. 20, 22 ; 
Curt. iv. 3. § 11 ; Duris, ap. Athen. iv. p. 167, c.) 
His son Nithadon accompanied Alexander through¬ 
out his campaigns, and was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of a trireme in the descent of the Indus. 
(Arr. I?id. 18.) Borrell, in his Essai sur les Me- 
dailles des Rois de Chypre (p. 48—50), has con¬ 
founded this Pnytagoras with the preceding : and 
the same error has inadvertently been committed 
in the article Evagoras, No. 2. Vol. II. 
p. 55, a. [E.H.B.] 

POBLI'CIA GENS. [Publicia Gens.] 
POBLFLIA GENS. [Publilia Gens.] 
PODALEI'RIUS (Tlo5a\eipios), a son of 
Asclepius and Epione or Arsinoe, and a brother of 
Machaon, along with whom he led the Thessalians 
of Tricca against Troy (Horn. II. ii. 729, &c.; 
Apollod. iii. 10. § 8 ; Paus. iv. $1. § 9). He was, 
like his brother, skilled in the medical art (Horn. 
II. xi. 832, &c.). On his return from Troy he 
was cast by a storm on the coast of Syros in Caria, 
where he is said to have settled (Paus. ii. 26. § 7, 
iii. 26. § 7). He was worshipped as a hero on 
mount Dria. (Strab. vi. p. 284.) 

Another mythical personage of this name occurs 
in Virgil. (Aen. xii, 304.) [L. S.] 

PODARGE. [Harpyiab.] 

PODARCES (UobdpKTjs). 1. Is said to have 
been the original name of Priam. (Apollod. ii. 6. 
§ 4 ; comp. Priam us.) 

2. A son of Iphiclus and grandson of Phylacus, 
was a younger brother of Protesilaus, and led the 
Thessalians of Phylace against Troy. (Horn. II. 
ii. 695 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 12; Hygin. Fab. 97 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 432 ; Schol. ad Horn. Od. xi. 289.) [L. S.] 

POEAS (Ilofas), a son of Phylacus orThaama- 
cus, and husband of Methone, by whom he became 
the father of Philoctetes (Horn. Od. iii. 190 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 323). He is mentioned 
among the Argonauts (Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; comp. 
Pind. Pyth. i. 53), and is said to have killed with 
an arrow, Talaus, in Crete (Apollod. i. 9. § 26). 
At the request of Heracles, Poeas kindled the pile 
on which the hero burnt himself, and was rewarded 
with the arrows of Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 $ 
comp. Heracles and Philoctetes.) [L. S.] 
POEMANDER (TIolpavbpos), a son of Chaere- 
silaus and Stratonice, was the husband of Tanagra, 
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a daughter of Aeolus or Aesopits, by whom lie be¬ 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanagra in 
Boeotia which was hence called Poemandria. When 
Poemander inadvertently had killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. (Paus. ix. 20. § 2 ; 
Plut. Quaest. Graec. 70 ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 404 ; 
Lycophr. 326.) [L, S.) 

POEN A (Ilotvtf), a personification of retaliation, 
is sometimes mentioned as one being, and some¬ 
times in the plural. They belonged to the train of 
Dice, and are akin to the Erinnves (AeschyL 
Clioeph. 936, 947 ; Paus. i. 43. § 7.) [L.S.] 

POE'NIUS PO'STUMUS, praefectus of the 
camp of the second legion in Britain during the 
war against Boadicea (Tac. Ann. xiv. 37.) 

POETE'LIA GENS, plebeian (Dionys. x. 58), 
first occurs at the time of the decernvirate. The 
name is frequently confounded with that of Pe- 
tillius or Petilius [Pbtillia Gens.] The only 
family-name in this gens is that of Libo, which is 
usually found with the agnomen Visulus. Livy 
(vii. 11), it is true, says that C. Poetelius Bulbus 
was consul b. c. 360 with M. Fabius Ambustus ; 
but as the Capitoline Fasti make C. Poetelius 
Libo the colleague of Fabius, and Balbus does not 
occur elsewhere as a cognomen of the Poetelii, the 
cognomen in Livy is probably either an error or 
a corruption. All the other Poetelii bear the sur¬ 
name Libo with the exception of P. Poetelius, 
who was sent as one of the three ambassadors to 
Syphax in b. c. 210. (Liv. xxvii. 4.) 

POGONA'TUS CONSTANTl'NUS. [Con- 
stantinus IV.] 

POLA, SE'RVIUS, one of Cicero’s enemies, 
and described by him as “ homo teter et ferus” 
(Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii, 13, comp, ad Fam. viii. 12). 
lie is the same as the person called simply Servius 
in another passage (ad Q. Fr. ii. 6), and is sup¬ 
posed by Pighius to be the same as the Servius, 
who was condemned in b. c. 51, when he was tri¬ 
bune of the plebs elect (ad Fam. viii. 4). 

POLEMARCHUS (noAf/xapxos). L The pupil 
of the celebrated astronomer Eudoxus, whose in¬ 
structions he received in Cyzicus, his native place, 
and the teacher of the more celebrated Calippus, 
who accompanied him to Athens (Simplicius, dc 
Caehy ii. p. 120, a.). He lived about the middle 
of the fourth century B. c. 

2. Of Tarentum, and a follower of Pythagoras 

(larablich. Vii. Pyth.). Fabricius conjectures (Bibl. 
Graec. vol. i. p. 864) that he is the same with 
Polyarchus, surnamed who is men¬ 

tioned by Athenaeus (xii. p. 545), as having been 
sent by Dionysius the younger, on an embassy to 
Tarentum, where, being intimate with Archytas, 
he dilated to that philosopher on the excellency of 
pleasure ; his discourse being given by Athenaeus, 
on the authority of Aristoxenus. But this seems 
an unhappy conjecture. The doctrines ascribed 
to Polyarchus are certainly not those of the school 
of Pythagoras ; nor is it even hinted that he was a 
native of Tarentum. 

3. A writer of this name is quoted by Athenaeus 

(iv. p. 111, c.), whom, from his being named along 
with Artemidorus and Heracleon, we should judge 
to be a grammarian. [W. M. G 1 

POLE'MIUS, or SA'LVIUS, or SY'LVIUS, 
the author of a sacred calendar, drawn up a. d. 
448, which is entitled Laterculus a. Index Dierum 
Featorum , and which includes Heathen as well as 
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Christian festivals, is generally believed to have 
been bishop of Martigny, in the Valais. A portion 
of this Laterculus was published by Bollandus, in 
the general preface to the Acta &anctorum y vol. i. 
pp. 44, 45, and the whole will be found, but in a 
mutilated state, in the seventh volume of the same 
work, p. 178. (Mansi, ad Fabric. Bibl. Med. et 
Injim. Lat. vi.; Schonemann, Bibl. Fatmm Lat. 
vol. ii. § 50.) [W. R.] 

POLEMOCLES (Ho\*iuLOK\i}s) y a Rhodian, who 
was despatched by his countrymen with three tri¬ 
remes, to Byzantium, at the same time that they 
sent thither Aridices, with proposals of peace, 
which were accepted by the* Byzantines, and a 
treaty concluded in consequence, b. c. 220. He 
was next sent to Crete to assist the Cnossians, 
who were in alliance with Rhodes against the 
Lyttians. (Polyb. iv. 52, 53.) [E. H.B.] 

POLEMO'CRATES (TloKepoKpirris), a son of 
Machaon, and, like Mb father, a skilful physician ; 
he had a heroum at Eua in Argolis. (Paus. ii. 38. 
§6.) [L.S.] 

PO'LEMON (no\s/4(i>v), historical. 1. Son of 
Andromenes the Stymphaean, a Macedonian officer, 
in the service of Alexander the Great. The great 
intimacy which subsisted between him and Phi- 
lotas caused him to be suspected, together with his 
brothers Amyntas, Attalus, and Simmias, of par¬ 
ticipating in the treasonable designs imputed to 
Philotas: a charge to which Polemon had the 
imprudence to give countenance by taking to flight 
immediately on learning the arrest of the son of 
Parmenion. Amyntas, however, who remained, 
having successfully defended himself before the 
assembly of the army, obtained the pardon or 
acquittal of Polemon also. (Arr. Anab. iii. 27 ; 
Curt. vii. 1. §10, 2. §1—10.) 

2. Son of Megacles, a Macedonian of Pella, 
who was one of the officers appointed by Alex¬ 
ander to command the garrison at Memphis, b. c. 
331. (Arr. Anab. iii. 5. § 4.) 

3. Son of Theramenes, a Macedonian officer, 
who was left by Alexander in the command of a 
fleet of thirty triremes which was destined to 
guard the mouths of the Nile, and the sea-coast of 
Egypt, c. 331. (Arr. Anab. iii. 5. § 6 ; Curt, 
iv. 8. § 4.) 

4. A Macedonian officer of rank, who, in the 
disputes that followed the death of Alexander, 
distinguished himself as a warm partizan of Per- 
diccas. In order to conciliate the favour of the 
regent, he endeavoured, though ineffectually, to 
prevent Arrhidaeus from transporting the body of 
the deceased monarch to Egypt (Arrian, ap. Phot. 
p. 70, b.) He afterwards served under Alcetas, 
the brother of Perdiccas, and was taken prisoner 
by Antigonus in Pisidia, together with Attalus 
and Docimus, b. c. 320. From this time he shared 
the fortunes of Attalus ; the history of their capti¬ 
vity, escape, and final defeat has been already 
given. [Attalus, No. 2.] (Diod. xviii. 45, xix., 

1 16.) It is highly probable, as suggested by Droy- 
sen, that this Polemon is the same with the son of 
Andromenes (No. 1), and that he was consequently 
a brother of Attalus, with whom we find him so 
closely connected. 

5. A dynast of Olba in Cilicia, whose name ap¬ 
pears on the coins of that city, with the titles of 
*Apx«petfc and A wdcrvqi. As it is associated with 
that of M. Antony, there is little doubt that he is 
the same person who is mentioned by Appian (B.(% 

P f 
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▼. 76) ns being appointed by Antony to the sove¬ 
reignty of a part of Cilicia, and who subsequently 
became king of Pontus [Polemon I.] The 
grounds on which this identity is denied by Eckhel 
( vol. iii. p. 63) are not satisfactory. (Visconti, Ioono - 
graphie Grecque , vol. iii. p. 5, &c.) [E. H. B.J 

PO'LEMON ( Tlo\4fjLu>u ), the name of two 
kings of Pontus and the Bosporus. 

1. Polemon I., was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laodiceia, and it was as a reward for the 
services rendered by his father as well as himself 
that he was appointed by Antony in b. c. 39 to 
the government of a part of Cilicia. (Appian, B. C. 
v, 75 ; Strab. xii. p. 578.) At a subsequent 
period he obtained from the triumvir in exchange 
for this principality the more important govern¬ 
ment of Pontus with the title of king. The pre¬ 
cise date of this change is unknown, but Polemon 
is already called by Dion Cassius king of Pontus 
in b. c. 36, in which year he co-operated with 
Antony in his campaign against the Parthians. 
On this occasion he shared in the defeat of Appius 
Statianus, and was taken prisoner by the Parthian 
king, but allowed to ransom himself, and restored 
to liberty. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25 ; Plut. Ant. 38.) 
In b. c. 35 he was employed by Antony to nego¬ 
tiate with the Median king Artavasdes, whom 
he succeeded in detaching from the alliance of 
Parthia, and gaining over to that of Rome : a 
service for which he was subsequently rewarded 
by the triumvir by the addition to his dominions 
of the Lesser Armenia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 33, 44.) 
But though he thus owed his elevation to Antony 
he was fortunate enough not to share in his fall, 
and although he had sent an auxiliary force to the 
assistance of his patron in b. c. 30, shortly before 
tlie battle of Actium, he was able to make his 
peace with Octavian, who confirmed him in his 
kingdom, and some years afterwards bestowed on 
him the honorary appellations of a friend and ally 
of the Roman people. (Plut. Ant. 61 ; Strab. xii. 
p. 578 ; Dion Cass. liii. 25.) At a subsequent 
period (about b. c. 16) he was intrusted by 
Agrippa with the charge of reducing the kingdom i 
of Bosporus, which had been usurped by Scri- 
bonius after the death of Asander. The usurper 
was put to death by the Bosporans before the 
arrival of Polemon, who notwithstanding some op¬ 
position established himself in the sovereignty of 
the country, in which he was confirmed, first by 
Agrippa and then by Augustus himself. (Dion 
Cass. liv. 24.) His reign after this was long 
and prosperous : his dominions comprised, besides 
Pontus itself, Colchis and the other provinces, as 
far as the kingdom of the Bosporus, the confines of 
which last he extended to the river Tanai’s, and 
destroyed the city of that name, which had ven¬ 
tured to throw off his yoke (Strab. xi. pp. 493, 
495, 499.) But having engaged in an expedition 
against the barbarian tribe of the Aspurgians 
(who inhabited the mountains above Phanagoria) 
he was not only defeated by them, but taken 
prisoner, and immediately put to death. (Id. xi 
p. 495, xii. p. 556.) The date of this event is 
unknown ; but it appears from an inscription that 
he must have been still on the throne as late as 
b. c. 2. (Bdckh, Gorp. Inter, vol. ii. No. 3524 ; 
Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 369.) 

Polemon had been twice married : first to Dy- 
namis, a daughter of Phamaces, and grand¬ 
daughter of Mithridates the Great, by whom he 
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appears to have had no children. (Dion Cass. liv. 
24) ; and secondly to Pythodoris, who succeeded 
him on the throne. By her he left two sons, Po- 
lemon II., and Zenon king of Armenia, and one 
daughter who was married to Cotys king of 
Thrace. (Strab. xii. p. 556 ; Tac. Ann, ii. 56.) 

2. Polemon II., was a son of the preceding 
and of Pythodoris. During the lifetime of his 
mother he was content to remain in a private 
station, while he assisted her in the administration 
of her dominions : but in a. d. 39, he was raised 
by Caligula to the sovereignty not only of Pontus, 
which had been held by Pythodoris, but of the 
Bosporus also. This last was, however, after¬ 
wards taken from him by Claudius, who assigned 
it to Mithridates, while he gave Polemon a portion 
of Cilicia in its stead, a. d. 41. (Dion Cass. iix. 12, 
lx. 8.) He appears to have been a man of a weak 
character, and in a. d. 48 allowed himself to be 
persuaded by Berenice, the widow of Herod, king 
of Chalcis, to adopt the Jewish religion in order 
that he might marry that princess, who possessed 
vast wealth. But Berenice had sought this mar¬ 
riage only as a cloak for her illicit amours [Be¬ 
renice, No. 2.]: it was in consequence soon 
dissolved, and Polemon ceased to profess Judaism 
(Joseph. Ant. xx. 7. § 3). At a subsequent period 
he was induced by Nero to abdicate the throne, 
and Pontus was reduced to the condition of a 
Roman province. This appears to have taken 
place about the year a. d. 62 (Suet. Nero, 18 ; 
Eutrop. vii. 14 ; Aur. Viet, de Caes. 5. § 2 ; Eck¬ 
hel, voL ii. p. 873). As the city of Polemonium 
on the Euxine (Scymn. Ch. Fr. i. 177 ; Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. noAcudvtov) is not mentioned by Strabo, 
it appears certain that we must ascribe its founda¬ 
tion to Polemon II., and not to his father. Con¬ 
cerning the coins of the two Polemons, see Cary, 
Hist, des Hois de Thrace et du Bosphore , 4to. Paris, 
1752, and Eckhel, vol.ii. pp. 368—373. [E. H. B.] 
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PO'LEMON (TloAifMtv)) literary. 1. Of Athens, 
n eminent Platonic philosopher, and for some 
;ime the head of the Academy, was the son of 
Philostratus, a man of wealth and political dis¬ 
tinction. In his youth, Polemon was extremely 
profligate ; but one day, when he was about 
thirty, on his bursting into the school of Xeno- 
crates, at the head of a band of revellers, his 
attention was so arrested by the discourse, which 
the master continued calmly in spite of the inter¬ 
ruption, and which chanced to be upon temperance, 
that he tore off his garland and remained an atten¬ 
tive listener, and from that day he adopted an 
abstemious course of life, and continued to fre¬ 
quent the school, of which, on the death of Xeno- 
crates, he became the head, in 01.116, B. c. 315. 
According to Eusebius (Chron,) he died in 01* 
126.4, a c. 273. Diogenes also says that he 
died at a great ago, and of natural decay. He 
esteemed tne object of philosophy to be, to exer¬ 
cise men in things and deeds, not in dialectic 
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speculations ; his character was grave and severe ; 
and he took pride in displaying the mastery which 
he had acquired over emotions of every sort. He 
was a close follower of Xenocrates in all things, 
and an intimate friend of Crates and Crantor, who 
were his disciples, as well as Zeno and Arcesilas ; 
Crates was his successor in the Academy. In 
literature he most admired Homer and Sophocles, 
and he is said to have been the author of the 
remark, that Homer is an epic Sophocles, and 
Sophocles a tragic Homer. He left, according to 
Diogenes, several treatises, none of which were 
extant in the time of Suidas. There is, however, 
a quotation made by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
either from him or from another philosopher of 
the same name, iv rots irepl too Hard <puertv (Siov 
(Strom, vii. p. 117), and another passage (Strom. 
ii. p. 410), upon happiness, which agrees precisely 
with the statement of Cicero (do Fin. iv. 6), that 
Polemon placed the summum bonum in living ac¬ 
cording to the laws of nature. (Diog. Laert. iv. 
16—20 ; Suid. s. v .; Plut. de Adul. et Amic. 32, 
p. 71, e.; Lucian. Bis Accusat. 16, vol. ii. p. 311 ; 
Ath. ii. p. 44, e. ; Cic. Acad. i. 9, ii. 35, 42, de 
Orat. iii. 18, de Fin. ii. 6, 11, iv. 2, 6, 16, 18, 
v. 1, 5, 7, ct alih.; Horat. Serm. ii. 3. 253, fol.; 
Val. Max. vi.. 9 ; Menag. ad Diog. Laert . /. c. ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol iii. p. 183 ; comp. p. 323, 
n. khh.) 

2. Another Platonic philosopher, the disciple of 
Plotinus. (Porphyr. Blot. Vit. ; Fabric. 1. c.; 
Clinton, F. II. sub anno B.C. 315, vol. ii. 3d ed.) 

3. Of Athens by citizenship, but by birth either 

of Ilium, or Samos, or Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher 
and an eminent geographer, surnamed 6 nepi- 
iryrfrris, was the son of Euegetes, and a contempo¬ 
rary of Aristophanes of Byzantium, in the time of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, at the beginning of the second 
century B. c. (Suid. s.v. ; Ath. vi. p.234 ; Clin¬ 
ton, F. II. vol. iii. sub ann. B. c. 199). In philo¬ 
sophy he was a disciple of Panaetius. He made 
extensive journeys through Greece, to collect mate¬ 
rials for his geographical works, in the course of 
which he paid particular attention to the inscrip¬ 
tions on votive offerings and on columns, whence 
he obtained the surname of 2TTj\o/co7ray. (Ath. 
i c. ; Casaub. ad loo.) As the collector of these 
inscriptions, he was one of the earlier contributors 
to the Greek Anthology , and he wrote a work ex¬ 
pressly, rwv Kard ir6\*is imypapjx&Taev 

(Ath.x. pp. 436, d., 442, e.); besides which, other 
works of his are mentioned, upon the votive 
offerings and monuments in the Acropolis of 
Athens, at Lacedaemon, at Delphi, and elsewhere, 
which no doubt contained copies of numerous epi¬ 
grams. Hence Jacobs infers that, in all probability, 
his works formed a chief source of the Garland of 
Meleager (Animadv. in Anth. Graec. vol. i. Prooem. 
pp. xxxiv. xxxv.). Athenaeus and other writers 
make very numerous quotations from his works, 
the titles of which it is unnecessary to give at 
length. They are chiefly descriptions of different 
parts of Greece; some are on the paintings pre¬ 
served in various places, and several are contro¬ 
versial, among which is one against Eratosthenes. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 184 ; Vossius, de 
Hist. Graec. pp. 159, foil. ed. Westermann ; Clin¬ 
ton, F. If. vol. iii. p. 524, where a list of his works 
is given.) 

4. Antonius, a highly celebrated sophist and 
rhetorician, who flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, 
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and the first Antoninus, and was in high favour 
with the two former emperors. (Suid. s. v. ; Phi- 
lostr. Vie. Soph. p. 532.) He is placed at the six¬ 
teenth year of Hadrian, a. d. 133, by Eusebius 
(Chron.). His life is related at considerable 
length by Philostratus ( Vit. Sophist, ii. 25, pp. 530 
—544). He was born of a consular family, at 
Laodiceia, but spent the greater part of his life at 
Smyrna, the people of which city conferred upon him 
at a very early age the highest honours, in return 
for which he did much to promote their prosperity, 
especially by his influence with the emperors. 
Nor, in performing these services, did he neglect 
his native city Laodiceia. An interesting ficcounfc 
of his relations with the emperors Hadrian and 
Antoninus is given by Philostratus (pp. 533, 534). 

Among the sophists and rhetoricians, whom he 
heard, were Timocrates, Scopelianus, Dion Chry¬ 
sostom and Apollophanes, His most celebrated 
disciple was Aristeides. His chief contemporaries 
were Herodes Atticus, Marcus Byzantinus, Diony¬ 
sius Milesius, and Favorinus, who was his chief 
rival. Among his imitators in subsequent times 
was S. Gregory Nazianzen. His style of oratory 
wa9 imposing rather than pleasing; and his cha¬ 
racter was haughty and reserved. During the 
latter part of his life he was so tortured by the 
gout, that he resolved to put an end to his existence ; 
he had himself shut up in the tomb of his ancestors 
at Laodiceia, where he died of hunger, at the age 
of sixty-five. The exact time of his death is not 
known ; but it must have been some time after a. d. 
143, as lie was heard in that year by Verus. 

The only extant work of Polemon is the funeral 
orations for Cynaegeirus and Callimachus, the ge¬ 
nerals who fell at Marathon, which are supposed 
to be pronounced by their fathers, each extolling 
his own son above the other. Philostratus men¬ 
tions several others of his rhetorical compositions, 
the subjects of which are chiefly taken from Athe¬ 
nian history, and an oration which he pronounced, 
by command of Hadrian, at the dedication of the 
temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens, in a. d. 135. 

His \6yoi &<ptot were first printed by H. 
Stephanus, in his collection of the declamations of 
Polemon, Himerius, and other rhetoricians, Paris, 
1547, 4to., aftei wards by themselves in Greek, 
Paris, 1586, 4to. ; and in Greek and Latin, To- 
losae, 1637, 8vo. The latest and best edition is 
that of Caspar and Conrad Orelli, Lips. 1819, 
8vo. (Fabric. Bibl Graeo> vol, vi. pp. 2—4 ; 
Clinton, Fasti Romani , 8. a. 133,135,143.) There 
is a coin of Hadrian, bearing the inscription 
nOAEMflN. ANE0HKE. CMTPNAIOIC. (Rasche, 
Lexicon Ret Num. 8. v. Polemon; Eckhel, Dodr. 
Num. Vet. vol. ii. p. 662). This coin belongs to 
a class which Eckhel has explained in a dissertation 
(vol. iv, c. 19, pp. 368—374). The question re¬ 
specting the identity of the sophist with the writer, 
who forms the subject of the following article, is 
discussed by Fr. Passow ( Ueber Polemon's Zeitalter^ 
in the A rchiv. fur Philologie und Paedagogik , 1825, 
vol.i. pp. 7—9, Vermiechte Schri/ten, p. 137.) [P. S.] 

PO'LEMON (Tlokifxav), the author of a short 
Greek work on Physiognomy, which is still 
extant. Nothing is known of the events of his 
life, but from some expressions that he uses (e. g. 
the word *ib<a\6$vTos, i. 6. p. 197) it has been 
supposed that he was a Christian. With respect 
to his date it can only be stated that he must 
have lived in or before the third century after 
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Christ, as he is mentioned by Origen {Cant. Cels. 
i.33. p.351, ed. Bened.), and from his style hecan- 
not be supposed to have lived much earlier than this 
time. His work, which appears to have suffered 
much from the ignorance of transcribers, consists 
of two books: in the first, which contains twenty- 
three chapters, after proving the utility of phy¬ 
siognomy, he lays down the general principles of 
the science ; he speaks of the shape of the head, 
the colour of the hair, of the forehead, the eyes, 
the ears, the nose, the manner of breathing, the 
sound of the voice, &c.; in the second book, which 
consists of twenty-seven chapters, he goes on to 
apply the principles he had before laid down, and 
describes in a few words the characters of the 
courageous man, the timid, the impudent, the 
passionate, the talkative. Sc c. It was first pub¬ 
lished in Creek by Camillus Peruscus, with 
Aelian’s “ Varia Historia,” and other works, at 
Rome, 1545, 4to. It was translated into Latin 
by Nicolaus Petreius, and published with Me- 
letius “ De Natura Hominis,” and other works, 
at Venice, 1552, 4to. The last and best edition 
is that by J. G. F. Franz in his “ Seriptores Phy- 
siognomoniae Veteres,” Altenburg. 1780. 8vo. 
in Greek and Latin, with a Preface and Notes. 
It was translated into Arabic, and is still extant 
in that language. [Philemon]. (See Franz’s 
Preface to his “ Script. Physiogn. Vet." and Penny 
Cyclopaedia.') [W. A. G.] 

PO'LEMON, of Alexandria, a painter men¬ 
tioned by Pliny among those who were non igno- 
biles quidem, in transcurm tamen dicendi ( IT. N. 
xxxv . 11. s. 40. § 42). [P.S.] 

PO'LIAS (rioAias), i. e. “ the goddess protect¬ 
ing the city,” a surname of Athena at Athens, 
where she was especially worshipped as the pro¬ 
tecting divinity of the acropolis. (Paus. i. 27. § 1 ; 
Arnob. adv. Gent. vi. 193.) [L. S.] 

PO'LICHUS, artist. [Ptolichus.] 
POLIEUS (noAteus), “the protector of the 
city,” a surname of Zeus, under which he had an 
altar on the acropolis at Athens. Upon this altar 
barley and wheat were strewed, which were con¬ 
sumed by the bull about to be sacrificed to the god. 
The priest who killed the victim, threw away the 
axe as soon as he had struck the fatal blow, and 
the axe was then brought before a court of justice- 
(Paus. i. 24. § 4, 28. § 11.) [L. S.] 

POLI'OCHUS (rioAfoxos), an Athenian comic 
poet, of uncertain age, of whom two fragments only 
occur in Athenaeus (vii. p. 313, c. ii. p. 60, c.), 
the one from his Kopivdiaarfo, and the other from 
a play, of which the title is not mentioned. (Mei- 
neke, Frag. Com . Graec. vol. i. p. 498, vol. iv. 
pp. 589,590.) [P.S.] 

POLIORCE'TES, DEME'TRIUS. [Deme¬ 
trius, p. 962.] 

POL IS, a statuary, mentioned by Pliny among 
those who made aihletas et armatos et venatores sa- 
crificantesque {H. AT. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). [P.S.] 
POLI'TES (HoAfnjs). 1. A son of Priam and 
Hecabe, and father of Priam the younger, was a 
valiant warrior, but was slain by Pyrrhus. (Horn. 
II. ii. 791, xiiL 533, xxiv. 250 ; Vii£. Aen. ii. 526, 
v. 564.) 

2. A companion of Odysseus, who is said to 
have been worshipped as a hero at Temesa in Italy. 
(Horn. Od . x. 224 j Strab. vi. p. 255.) 

3. One of the companions of Menelaus. (Paus. 

x. 25. § 2.) [L. S.] 
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POLIU'CIIOS (IIoAun?xoy), i.e. “protecting 
the city,” occurs as a surname of several divinities, 
such as Athena Chalcioeeus at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 
17. § 2), and of Athena at Athens. (Corap. 
Athena.) [L. S.] 

POLL A, the name of several Roman females, 
was merely another form of Paulla, like Clodius 
of Claudius. 

1. The wife of D. Brutus, one of the murderers 
of Caesar. Cicero calls her simply Polla {ad Fum. 
xi. 8), but we learn from a letter of Caelius 
{ad Fain. viii. 7) that her full name was Paulla 
Valeria. She was a sister of the C. Valerius 
Triarius, who was tribune of the plebs a. c. 51, 
and who subsequently served in the civil war in 
Pompey’s fleet. She divorced her husband, whose 
name is not mentioned, in B. c. 50, without being 
able to give any reason for so doing, and then 
married D. Brutus {ad Fam. viii. 7). 

2. The mother of L. Gellius. Publicola. (Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 24, where the manuscripts have 
Palla.) 

3. The sister of M. Agrippa. (Dion Cass. lv. 8.) 

4. Acerronia Polla, the friend of Agrippina, 
is spoken of under Acerronia. 

5. Vespasia Polla, the daughter of Vespasiua 
Pollio, and the mother of the emperor Vespasian. 
(Suet. Vesp. 1.) 

6. Argentaria Polla, the wife of the poet 
Lucan. (Stat. Silv . ii. 7. 62, &c.; Martial, vii. 21, 
23, x. 64.) 

POLLE'NIUS SEBENNUS, lived in the 
reign of Alexander Severus (Dion Cass, lxxvi. 9.) 

POLLES(nrfAAi 7 s). Suidas mentions (s. v. Mc- 
\dpnovs ), that Melampus and Polles had acquired 
such celebrity as diviners, that there was a current 
proverb, “ It needs a Melampus or a Polles to divine 
it." He was a native of Aegae in Asia Minor, and 
wrote copiously on the subject of divination in all 
its forms ; as on the prognostications to be derived 
from the objects that met a traveller on his way ; 
from what occurred at home ; regarding the result 
of diseases ; and similar subjects, for which see 
Suidas (s. w. "OiooviartK^ T16Wr)s). [ W. M. G.] 

POLLEX, one of Cicero’s slaves. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiv. 6, ad Att. viii. 5, xiii. 46,47.) 

POLLIA'NUS {Hta\\iav6s) % an epigrammatic 
poet, five of whose pieces are preserved in the 
Greek Anthology. From the first of these epigrams 
it is probable that he was a grammarian ; the third 
is addressed to a poet named Floras, who is pos¬ 
sibly the Florus who lived under Hadrian jrbnt 
there is no other indication of the writer’s age. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 439 \ Jacobs, Anth . 
Graec. vol. iiLpp. 146,147, vol. xiii. p. 940.) [P. S.] 

PO'LLIO, artists. 1. A gem-engraver (Bracci, 
Praef. ad Comm. ii. p. 6). 

2. C. Postumius, an architect, whose name occurs 
in an inscription in the cathedral at Terracina ; 
from which it may be inferred, with much probabi¬ 
lity, that he was the architect of the celebrated 
temple of Apollo at that place. From another in¬ 
scription it appears that C. Cocceius, the architect 
of the temple of Augustus at Pozzuoli, was the 
freedman and disciple of this Postumius Pollio. 
(R. Rochette, Lcttre d M. Schom , pp. 440—441, 
2nd ed.) TP. S.] 

PO'LLIO, A'NNIUS, was accused m treason 
(mojesfas) towards the end of the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, but was not brought to trial. He was sub- 
sequently one of Nero’s intimate friends, but whs 
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notwithstanding accused of taking part in Piso'B 
conspiracy against that emperor in a. d. 63, and 
was in consequence banished. His wife’s name 
was Servilia. (Tac. Ann . vi. 9, xv. 56, 71, xvi. 
30.) 

PO'LLIO, A'NTIUS, one of the consules suf- 
fecti in a. d. 155 (Fasti). 

PO'LLIO, ASFNIUS. 1. C. Asinius Pollio, 
a distinguished orator, poet and historian of the 
Augustan age. He was descended from a family 
of the Marrucini, and he may have been a grand¬ 
son of the Herius Asinius, who commanded this 
people in the Marsic war. We learn from the 
Fasti Capitolini, and from inscriptions, that his 
father’s name was Cneius. Pollio was bom at 
Rome in b. c. 76 according to Hieronymus (in 
Euseb. Chron .), and he had consequently frequent 
opportunities of hearing in his youth Cicero, 
Caesar, Hortensius, and the other great orators of 
the age. He was early fired with the ambition of 
treading in the footsteps of these illustrious men, 
and accordingly in b. c. 54, when he was only 
twenty-two \ ears of age, he came forward as the 
accuser of C. Cato, on account of the disturbances 
which the latter had caused in b. c. 56, when he 
was tribune of the plebs. Cato was defended by 
C. Licinius Calvus and M. Scaurus ; but as the 
illegal acts of which he was accused, had been 
performed to favour the election of Pompey and 
Crassu8 to the consulship, he was now supported 
by the powerful influence of the former, and was 
accordingly acquitted. It can scarcely be inferred 
from this accusation that Pollio was in favour of 
the republican party; he probably only wished 
to attract attention, and obtain celebrity by his 
bold attack against one of the creatures of the 
triumvirs. At all events, he espoused Caesar’s 
party, when a rupture at length took place be¬ 
tween Caesar and Pompey, and repaired to Caesar 
in Cisalpine Gaul probably in the course of b. c. 
50. He accompanied Caesar in his passage across 
the Rubicon at the beginning of d. a 49, on which 
occasion he is mentioned in a manner that would 
indicate that he was one of Caesar’s intimate 
friends (Plut. Caes. 32), and was a witness of 
his triumphal progress through the towns of Italy. 
After Caesar had obtained possession of Italy 
Pollio was Bent, under the command of Curio, to 
drive M. Cato out of Sicily, and from thence 
crossed over with Curio into Africa. After the 
unfortunate battle, in which Curio was defeated 
by King Juba, and in which he lost his life, Pollio 
hastened back to the camp at Utica, collected the 
remains of the army, and with difficulty made his 
escape by sea. He now joined Caesar, accom¬ 
panied him in his campaign against Pompey in 
Greece, and was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
b. c. 48, which he could therefore describe as an 
eye-witness. After the battle of Pharsalia he 
returned to Rome, and was probably tribune of 
the plebs in b. c. 47, since he is mentioned in 
that year as one of the opponents of the tribune 
Dolabella, who was endeavouring to carry a mea¬ 
sure for the abolition of all debts (Plut. Anton. 9), 
and as a private person he could not have offered 
any open resistance to a tribune. In the following 
year, b. c. 46, Pollio fought under Caesar against 
the Pompeian party in Africa, and he related in 
his history how he and Caesar on one occasion had 
driven back the enemy when their troops were 
surprised (Plut Cues* 52). He also accompanied 
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Caesar next year, b. c. 45, in his campaign in 
Spain, and on his return to Rome must have been 
one of the fourteen praetors, whom Caesar ap¬ 
pointed in the course of this year, since we find 
him called praetorius in the history of B. c. 44. (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 73.) He did not, however, remain long 
in Rome, for Caesar sent him again into Spain, 
with the command of the Further Province, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sex. Pompey, 
who had again collected a considerable force since 
the battle of Munda. He was in his province at 
the time, of Caesar’s death on the 15th of March, 
B. c. 44, and his campaign against Sextus is 
described by his panegyrist Velleius Paterculus 
(/. c.) as most glorious; but he was, in fact, 
defeated, and nearly lost his life in the battle 
(Dion Cass. xlv. 10). He would probably have 
been unable to maintain his position in his pro¬ 
vince, if a peace had not been concluded after 
Caesar’s death between Rome and Sextus. This 
was brought about by the mediation of Antony 
and Lepidus; Sextus quitted Spain, but Pollio 
continued quietly in his province. 

On the breaking out of the war between Antony 
and the senate in B. c. 43, Pollio was strongly 
pressed to assist the latter with troops. In his 
letters to Cicero, three of which have come down 
to ns (ad Fain, x. 31—33), ho expresses great 
devotion to the cause of the senate, but alleges 
various reasons why it is impossible for him to 
comply with their request. Like most of Caesar’s 
other friends, he probably did not in heart 
wish success to the senatorial party, but at the 
same time would not commit himself to Antony. 
Even when the latter was joined by Lepidus, he 
still hesitated to declare in their favour ; but when 
Octavian espoused their side, and compelled the 
senate in the month of August to repeal the sen¬ 
tence of outlawry which had been pronounced 
against them, Pollio at length joined them with 
three legions, and persuaded L. Plancus in Gaul 
to follow his example. Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus then formed the triumvirate, and deter¬ 
mined who should be consuls for the next five 
years. Pollio was nominated for b.c. 40, but 
was in return obliged to consent to the proscription 
of his father-in-law, L. Quintius. 

In the division of the provinces among the tri¬ 
umvirs, Antony received the Gauls with the 
exception of the Narbonese. The administration 
of the Transpadane Gaul was committed to Pollio 
by Antony, and he had accordingly the difficult 
task of settling the veterans in the lands which 
had been assigned to them in this province. It 
was upon this occasion that he saved the property 
of the poet Virgil at Mantua from confiscation, 
whom he took under his protection from his love 
of literature. In the Perusinian war which was 
carried on by Fulvia and L. Antonins against 
Octavian in b. c. 41 and 40, Pollio, like the other 
legates of Antony, took little part, as he did not 
know the views and wishes of his commander. 
Octavian compelled him to resign the province to 
Alfenus Varus ; and as Antony, the triumvir, was 
now expected from Greece, Pollio exerted him¬ 
self to keep possession of the sea-coast in order to 
secure his landing, since an open rupture between 
Octavian and Antony seemed now almost inevi¬ 
table. He was fortunate in securing the co-operation 
of Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was cruising in the 
Ionian sea with a squadron of ships which had 
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formed part of the fleet of Brutus and Cassius. 
The threatened war, however, did not break out ; 
and a reconciliation took place at Brandusium 
between Octavian and Antony in ac. 40, at 
which Pollio acted the part of mediator. Pollio 
returned to Rome with the triumvirs, and now be¬ 
came consul with Cn. Domitius Calvinus, according 
to the promise made him three years before. It was 
during his consulship that Virgil addressed to him 
his fourth Eclogue. 

In the following year, b. c. 39, Antony went to 
Greece, and sent Pollio with a part of his army to 
light against the Parthini, an Illyrian people, who 
had espoused the side of Brutus and Cassius. 
Pollio was successful in his expedition ; he defeated 
the Parthini and took the Dalmatian town of Sa- 
lonae ; and in consequence of his success obtained 
the honour of a triumph on the 25th of October in 
this year. He gave his son Asinius Gallus the 
agnomen of Saloninus after the town which he had 
taken. It was during his Illyrian campaign that 
Virgil addressed to him the eighth Eclogue (see 
especially 11. 6, 7, 12). 

From this time Pollio withdrew altogether from 
political life, and devoted himself to the study of 
literature. He still continued however to exercise 
his oratorical powers, and maintained his repu¬ 
tation for eloquence by his speeches both in the 
senate and the courts of justice. When the war 
broke out between Octavian and Antony, the 
former asked Pollio to accompany him in the cam¬ 
paign ; but he declined on account of his former 
friendship with Antony, and Octavian admitted 
the validity of his excuse. He lived to see the 
supremacy of Augustus fully established, and died 
at his Tusculan villa, a. d. 4, in the eightieth year 
of his age, preserving to the last the full enjoyment 
of his health and of all his faculties. (Val. Max. 
viii. 13. § 4.) 

Asinius Pollio deserves a distinguished place in 
the history of Roman literature, not so much on 
account of his works, as of the encouragement 
which he gave to literature. He was not only a 
patron of Virgil, Horace (see Carm. ii. 1), and 
other great poets and writers, but he has the 
honour of having been the first person to establish 
a public library at Rome, upon which he expended 
the money he had obtained in his Illyrian cam¬ 
paign. (Plin. II. N. vii. 3, xxxv. 2.) He also 
introduced the practice of which Martial and other 
later writers so frequently complain, of reading all 
his works before a large circle of friends and 
critics, in order to obtain their judgment and 
opinion before making them public. (Senec. Con¬ 
trol}. iv. Praef. p. 441.) None of Pollio’B own 
works have come down to us, but they possessed 
sufficient merit to lead his contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors to class his name with those of Cicero, 
Virgil and Sallust, as an orator, a poet and an his¬ 
torian. It was however as an orator that he 
possessed the greatest reputation. We have already 
seen that he distinguished himself when he was 
only twenty-two by his speech against C. Cato: 
Catullus describes him in his youth (Carm. xii. 
9) as 

“ leporum 

Disertus puer et facetiarum,” 

and Horace speaks of him in the full maturity of 
his powers (Carm. ii. 1. 13) as 
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“ Insigne maestis pmesidium reis 
Et consulenti, Pollio, curiae ;** 

and we have also the more impartial testimony of 
Quintilian, the two Senecas and the author of the 
Dialogue on Orators to the greatness of his ora¬ 
torical powers. Belonging as he did both to the 
Ciceronian and the AuguBtan age, the orations of 
Pollio partook somewhat of the character of each 
period. They possessed the fertility of invention 
and the power of thought of the earlier period, but 
at the same time somewhat of the artificial and 
elaborate rhetoric which began to characterise the 
style of the empire. There was an excessive care 
bestowed upon the composition, and At the same 
time a fondness for ancient words and expressions, 
which often obscured the meaning of his speeches, 
and detracted much from the pleasure of his hearers 
and readers. Hence the author of the Dialogue 
on Orators (c. 21) speaks of him as durus et siccuti, 
and Quintilian say9 (x. 1. § 113) that so far is he 
from possessing the brilliant and pleasing style of 
Cicero ( nitor etjucunditas Ciceronis ), that he might 
appear to belong to the age preceding that of the 
great orator. We may infer that there was a de*- 
gree of pedantry and an affectation of learning in 
his speeches ; and it was probably the same desire 
of exhibiting his reading, which led him to make 
frequent quotations from Ennius, Accius, Pacuvius, 
and the other ancient poets. (Quintil. i. 8. § 11, ix. 
4. § 76.) The care however with which he com¬ 
posed his speeches—his diligentia —forms an espe¬ 
cial subject of praise with Quintilian- (Comp, in 
general Quintil. x. 1. § 113, x. 2. §25, xii. 11. § 
28 ; Senec, Controv. iv. Praef. p. 441, Suas. vi. p. 
50 ; Senec. Ep. 100 ; Auct. Dial, de Orat. 17, 21, 
25.) Meyer has collected the titles of eleven of his 
orations. ( Orator . Roman. Fragm. p. 491, Ac.) 

As an historian Pollio was celebrated for his 
history of the civil wars in seventeen books. It 
commenced with the consulship of Metellus and 
Afranius, B. c. 60, in which year the first trium¬ 
virate was formed, and appears to have come down 
to the time when Augustus obtained the undis¬ 
puted supremacy of the Roman world. It has 
been erroneously supposed by some modem writers 
from a passage in Plutarch (Caes. 46), that this 
work was written in Greek. Pollio was a con¬ 
temporary of the whole period embraced in his 
history, and was an eye-witness of many of the 
important events which he describes. His work 
was thus one of great value, and is cited by subse¬ 
quent writers in terms of the highest commendation. 
It appears to have been rich in anecdotes about 
Caesar, but the judgment which he passed upon 
Cicero appeared to the elder Seneca unjustly severe. 
Pollio was assisted to some extent in the compo¬ 
sition of the work by the grammarian Atteius 
Philologus, who drew up for his use certain rules 
which might be useful to him in writing. (Suid. 
s. v. ’A aluvios ; Senec. Suas . vi. vii.; Hor. Carm. 
ii. 1; Suet. Caes. 30, De III. Gram . 10 * Plut. 
Caes. 46 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 34 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
82 ; Val. Max. viii. 13. ext. 4.) 

As a poet Pollio was best known for his trage¬ 
dies, which are spoken of in high terms by-Virgil 
and Horace, but which probably did not possess 
any great merit, as they are hardly mentioned by 
subsequent writers, and only one fragment of them 
is preserved by the grammarians. (Virg. Ed. iii. 
86, viii. 10 ; Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 9, Sat. i. 10. 42 ; 
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Charis. i. p. 56, ed. Lind.) The words of Virgil 
(Eel. iii. 86), 44 Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina,” 
probably refer to tragedies of a new kind, namely, 
such as were not borrowed from the Greek, but 
contained subjects entirely new, taken from Ro¬ 
man story. (Welcker, Die Griechuschen Tragodien , 
p. 1421, &c.) 

Pollio also enjoyed great reputation as a critic, 
but he is chiefly known in this capacity for the 
severe judgment which he passed upon his great con¬ 
temporaries. Thus he pointed out many mistakes 
in the speeches of Cicero (Quintil. xii. 1. $ 22), 
censured the Commentaries of Caesar for their 
want of historical fidelity, and found fault with 
Sallust for affectation in the use of antiquated 
words and expressions (Suet, de III. Gram. 10), 
a fault with which Pollio himself is charged by 
other writers. He also complained of a certain 
Patavinity in Livy (Quintil. i. 5. § 56, viii. 1. 
§ 3), respecting which some remarks are made in 
the life of Livy. [Vol. II. p. 795.] 

Pollio had a son, C. Asinius Gallus Saloninus, who 
is spoken of elsewhere. [Gallus, No. 2.] Asinius 
Gallus married Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa 
and Pomponia, the former wife of Tiberius, by 
whom he had several children: namely, 1. Asinius 
Saloninus. (Tac. Ann. iii. 75 ) 2. Asinius Gallus. 
[Gallus, No. 3.] 3. Asinius Pollio, spoken of 

below [No. 2], Asinius Agrippa, consul a. d. 25 
[Agrippa, p. 77, a], Asinius Celer. [Celer.] 
(Lipsius, ad Tac. Ann. iii. 75.) 

(The following are the most important authori¬ 
ties for the.lifeof Pollio, in addition to those which 
have been cited above : Cic .ad Fam. ix. 25, x. 31, 
xi. 9, ad Att. xii. 2, 38, 39, xiii. 20 ; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 40, 45, 82, iii. 46, 74, 97, iv. 12, 27, 
v. 20—23, 50, 64 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 63, 76, 86 ; 
Dion Cass. xlv. 10, xlviii. 15, 41 ; and among 
modern writers, Eckhard, Commenlatio de C. Asi- 
nio , iniquo optimorum Latinorum auctorum censore , 
Jen. 1793, and especially Thorbecke, Commentatio 
de C. Asinii Pollionis Vita et Studiis , Lugd. Batav. 
1820.) 

2. C. Asinius Pollio, grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, and son of C. Asinius Gallus Saloninus 
and of Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa, was 
consul a. d. 23 with C. Antistius Vetus. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 1 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 1. s. 8.) We learn 
from coins, a specimen of which is annexed, 
that he was also proconsul of Asia. The ob¬ 
verse represents Drusus, the son of the emperor 
Tiberius and Germanicus seated on a curule chair, 
with the legend AP0T202 KAI TEPMANIK05 
KAI5APE5 NEOI 0EOI 4IAAAEA40I ; the re¬ 
verse a crown of oak leaves, with the legend TAlfl 
A2INin nOAAIANl ANOTTIATA, and within 
the crown KOINOT A2IAX Drusus and Ger- 
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manicus are here called Philadelphi, because they 
were brothers by adoption ; and there was an ob¬ 
vious reason why Pollio had these coins struck, 
inasmuch as Drusus was the half-brother of Pollio 
by the same mother Vipsania. (Eckhel, vol. vi. 

pp. 210, 211.) 

3. Asinius Pollio, the commander of a regi¬ 
ment of horse, serving under Luceiug Albinus in 
Mauritania, was slain in a. d. 69, when the troops 
espoused the side of Vitellius. (Tac. Hist . ii. 59.) 

4. Asinius Pollio Verrucosus, consul a. d. 
81. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 26 ; Fasti.) 

PO'LLIO, ASl'NIUS, a native of Tralles in 
Asia Minor, is described by Suidas (s. v. ITwAiW) 
as a sophist and philosopher, who taught at Rome 
at the time of Pompey the Great, and succeeded 
Timagenes in his school. But as Timagenes flou¬ 
rished b. c. 55 [Timagenes], we must place the 
date of Asinius Pollio rather later. Judging from 
the name of the latter, we may infer that lie was 
a freedman of the great Asinius Pollio. Suidas 
ascribes to the Trallian the following works : 1. 
An Epitome of the Atthis of Philochorus, respect¬ 
ing which see Philochorus, p. 299,b. 2. Me¬ 
morabilia of the philosopher Musonius (Rufus). 
3. An Epitome of the Georgies of Diophanes, in 
two books. 4. A commentary on Aristotle’s work 
on Animals. 5. On the Civil War between Caesar 
and Pompey. The second of these works how¬ 
ever could not have been written by this Pollio, 
since Musonius lived in the reign of Nero: some 
writers ascribe it to Valerius Pollio, who lived in 
the reign of Hadrian, but others to Claudius Pollio, 
a contemporary of the younger Pliny. The work 
on the civil war between Caesar and Pompey may 
perhaps have been a translation into Greek of the 
history of the great Pollio on the same subject 
( Vossius, de Hist. Graecis , p. 197, ed. Westermann ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace . vol. iii. p. 566, with the note 
of Harles ; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 550.) 

PO'LLIO, CAE'LIUS, was commander of the 
Roman army in Armenia, a. d. 51, and was bribed 
by RhadamiBtus to betray the cause of Mithridates 
king of Armenia, whom the Romans had placed 
upon the throne. Notwithstanding his corrupt 
conduct, he was allowed to remain in Armenia till 
the first year of Nero’s reign, a. d. 54, when he 
was succeeded by Laelianus. (Tac. Ann. xii. 44, 
45 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 6.) 

PO'LLIO, CARVI'LIUS, a Roman eques, 
lived in the times of the dictator Sulla, and was 
celebrated for several new kinds of ornamental 
furniture, which he invented and brought into use. 
(Plin. H. N. ix. 11. s. 13, xxxiii. 11. s. 51.) 

PO'LLIO, CLAU'DIUS, a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny, who extols his merits in one 
of his letters (vii. 31). Pliny states that Pollio 
had^ written the life of one of his friends: the 
name is corrupt in the manuscripts ; the best mo¬ 
dem editions have Annius Bassus ; but some read 
Musonius, and therefore suppose that the Memo¬ 
rabilia of Musonius, which Suidas ascribes to 
Asinius Pollio, is the very work alluded to by 
Pliny. The name however of the philosopher was 
Musonius Rufus % and not Bassus; and the way 
in which he is spoken of by Pliny would lead to 
the conclusion that he was not the celebrated phi¬ 
losopher. 

PO'LLIO, CLAU'DIUS, a centurion, who put 
Diadumenianus to death. (Dion Cass, lxxviii, 
40.) 
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PO'LLIO, CLO'DIUS, a man of praetorian 
rank, against whom Nero wrote a poem, entitled 
Lusdo. (Suet Dom. ].) 

PO'LLIO, DOMI'TIUS, offered his daughter 
for a Vestal Virgin in the reign of Tiberius. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 87.) 

PO'LLIO, L. FUFI'DIUS, consul a. d. 166 
with Q.Servilius Pudens. (Lamprid. CbrnwotL 11 ; 
Fasti.) 

PO'LLIO, HERE'NNIUS, a Roman orator, 
and a contemporary of the younger Pliny. (Plin. 
Ep . iv. 19.) 

PO'LLIO, JU'LIUS, a tribune of the prae¬ 
torian cohort, assisted Nero in poisoning Britan- 
nicus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 15.) 

PO'LLIO, ME'MMIUS. [Mbmmius, No. 
13.] 

PO'LLIO, NAE'VIUS. rNAEViira, No. 8.] 

PO'LLIO, ROM I'Ll US, a Roman who at- 
tained the age of upwards of a hundred years. 
When asked by the emperor Augustus how he 
had preserved such vigour of mind and body, he 
replied “ intus mulso, foris oleo.” (Plin. H. N. 
xxii. 24. s. 53.) 

PO'LLIO, RU'BRIUS, the commander of the 
praetorian cohorts in the reign of Claudius, was 
allowed a seat in the senate as often as he accom¬ 
panied the emperor thither. (Dion Cass. lx. 23.) 

PO'LLIO, TREBE'LLIUS. [Trebkllius.] 

PO'LLIO, VALE'RIUS, an Alexandrian phi¬ 
losopher, lived in the time of the emperor Ha¬ 
drian, and was the father of the philosopher 
Diodorus. (Suidas, s. v. IIwAfoi'.) [Diodorus, 
literary. No. 2.] 

PO'LLIO, VE'DIUS, a Roman eques and a 
friend of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and 
has obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. lie was accustomed to 
feed his lampreys with human flesh, and when¬ 
ever a slave displeased him, the unfortunate wretch 
was forthwith thrown into the pond as food for 
the fish. On one occasion Augustus was supping 
with him, when a slave had the misfortune to 
break a crystal goblet, aud his master imme¬ 
diately ordered him to be thrown to the fishes. 
The slave fell at the feet of Augustus, praying for 
mercy ; the emperor interceded with his master 
on his behalf, but when he could not prevail upon 
Pollio to pardon him, he dismissed the slave of his 
own accord, and commanded all Pollio’s crystal 
goblets to be broken and the fish-pond to be filled 
up. Pollio died B. c. 15, leaving a large part of 
his property to Augustus. (Dion Cass. liv. 23 ; 
Senec. de Ira 9 iii. 40, de Clem. i. 18 ; Plin. If. N. 
ix. 23. s. 39, 53. s. 78 ; Tac. Ann. i. 10, xii. 60.) 
This Pollio appears to be the same as the one 
against whom Augustus wrote fesceunine verses. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 4.) 

PO'LLIO, VESPA'STUS, a native of Nursia, 
was thrice tribune of the soldiers and likewise 
praefect of the camp. His son obtained the dig¬ 
nity of praetor, and his daughter Vespasia Polla 
became the mother of the emperor Vespasian. 
(Suet Veep. 1.) 

PO'LLIO, VITRA'SIUS. 1. The praefectus 
or governor of Egypt in the reign of Tiberius, 
died a. o. 32. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 19.) 

2. Probably the son of the preceding, was the 
procurator of the emperor in Egypt in the reign of 
Claudius. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 7. s. 11.) 

3. The legatus Lugdunensis, in the reign of the 
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emperor Hadrian, may have been a son of No. 2 
and a grandson of No. 1.' (Dig. 27. tit. 1. a. 15. 
§17.) 

4. Lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, and was 
consul the second time in a. d. 176 with M. Fla¬ 
vius Aper. The year of his first consulship is not 
recorded. (Lamprid. Commod. 2 ; Fasti.) The Se- 
natusconsultum Vitrasianum , of which mention is 
made in the Digest (40. tit 5. s. 30. § 6), was 
probably passed during one of the consulships of 
Vitrasius Pollio. This Pollio was perhaps the 
great-grandson of No. 1. The Vitrasia Faustina 
slain by Commodus was probably his daughter, 
(Lamprid. Commod. 4.) 

POLLIS (ntfAAis), is first mentioned in b. c. 
390 as ini(rTo\€vs 9 or second in command of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 11). In 
b.c. 376 he was appointed navarchus or com¬ 
mander-in-chief of a Lacedaemonian fleet of Bixty 
ships in order to cut off from Athens her supplies 
of corn. His want of success and defeat by Cha- 
brias are related in the life of the latter [VoL I. 
p. 676, a.] (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 60, 61 ; Diod. 
xv. 34 ; Polyaen. iii. 11. $ 17.) In several MSS. 
of the above-mentioned authors, his name is written 
II3Aiy, but IIoAAis is the preferable form. 

POLLIS, an architect, who wrote on the rules 
of the orders of architecture, praecepla symmelrta - 
rum. (Vitruv. vii. praef. § 14.) [P. S.j 

POLLIT'TIA, slain by Nero with her father 
L. Vetus. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 10, II.) 

POLLUX. [Dioscuri.] 

POLLUX, JU'L1US(TouAios rioAuSty/ajs), of 
Naucratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He received instruction in criticism 
from his father, and afterwards went to Athens, 
where he studied rhetoric under the sophist 
Adrian. He opened a private school at Athens, 
where he gave instruction in grammar and rhetoric, 
and was subsequently appointed by the emperor 
Commodus to the chair of rhetoric at Athens. He 
died during the reign of Commodus at the age of 
fifty-eight, leaving a young son behind him. We 
may therefore assign a. d. 183 as the year in which 
he flourished. (Suidas, s.v. IIoAuSetf/ojy; Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. ii. 12.) Philostratus praises his critical 
skill, but speaks unfavourably of his rhetorical 
powers, and implies that he gained his professor's 
chair from Commodus simply by his mellifluous 
voice. He seems to have been attacked by many of 
his contemporaries on account of the inferior charac¬ 
ter of his oratory, and especially by Lucian in his 
'P rfr6pwv 8i8d<TKa\os, as was supposed by the an¬ 
cients and has been maintained by many modern 
writers (see especially C. F. Ranke, Comment, de 
Polluce et Luciano , Quedlinburg, 1831), though 
Hemsterhuis, from the natural partiality of an 
editor for his author, stoutly denies this supposition, 
and believes that Lucian intended to satirize 
a certain Dioscorides. It has also been conjec¬ 
tured that Lucian attacks Pollux in his Lextphanes, 
and that he alludes to him with contempt in a 
passage of the De Saltatione (c. 33, p. 287, ed. 
Reitz). Athenodorus, who taught at Athens at 
the same time as Pollux, was likewise one of his 
detractors. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 14.) We 
know nothing more of the life of Pollux, except 
that he was the teacher of the sophist Antip&ter, 
who taught in the reign of Alexander Severns. 
(Philostr. Ibid . ii. 24.) 

Pollux was the author of several works, of which 
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Suidas has preserved the titles of the following. 
1. 'OvopaimKbv iv fiiGKlois t\ an Onomasticon in 
ten books. 2. Ata\4£eis ijroi \a\ial , Dissertations. 
3. MeA^rat, Declamations. 4. E Is KopoSov Kal- 
<rapa iirtBaXdpioSs an oration on the marriage of the 
Caesar Commodus. 5. Fu/minds \6yos, a panegyric 
on Rome. 6. SaAsryferi)* ^ dydv povainds , a Trum¬ 
peter, or a musical contest. 7. Karel 2««pdrov?, 
a speech against Socrates. 8. Karel 'Stvwi r^ewv, 
against the Sinopians. 9. naj/«AA?fi/ioj, a speech 
delivered before the assembled Greeks. 10. *Ap- 
Koftiffifc, a speech addressed to the Arcadians or in 
praise of the Arcadians. 

All these works have perished with the excep¬ 
tion of the Onomasticon , which has come down to 
us. The latter is divided into ten books, each of 
which contains a short dedication to the Caesar 
Commodus, and the work was therefore published 
before a. d. 177, since Commodus became Augustus 
in that year. Each book forms a separate treatise 
by itself, containing the most important words 
relating to certain subjects, with short explanations 
of the meanings of the words, which are frequently 
illustrated by quotations from the ancient writers. 
The alphabetical arrangement is not adopted, but 
the words are given according to the subjects 
treated of in each book. The object of the work 
was to present youths with a kind of store-house, 
from which they could borrow all the words of 
which they had need, and could at the same time 
learn their usage in the best writers. The con¬ 
tents of each book will give the best idea of the 
nature of the work. 1. The first treats of the 
gods and their worship, of kings, of speed and 
slowness, of dyeing, of commerce and manufactures, 
of fertility and the contrary, of time and the divi¬ 
sions of the year, of houses, of ships, of war, of 
horses, of agriculture, of the parts of the plough 
and the waggon, and of bees. 2. The second treats 
of man, his eye, the parts of his body and the like. 
3. Of relations, of political life, of friends, of the 
love of country, of love, of the relation between 
masters and slaves, of money, of travelling, and 
numerous other subjects. 4. Of the various 
branches of knowledge and science. 5. Of hunt¬ 
ing, animals, &c. 6. Of meals, the names of 

crimes, &c. 7. Of the different trades, &c. 8. Of 

the courts, the administration of justice, &c. 9. 

Of towns, buildings, coins, games, &c. 10. Of 

various vessels, &c. In consequence of the loss of 
the great number of lexicographical works from 
which Pollux compiled his Onomasticon, this book 
has become one of the greatest value for acquiring 
a knowledge of Greek antiquity, and explains 
many subjects which are known to us from no 
other source. It has also preserved many frag¬ 
ments of lost writers, and the great number of 
authors quoted in the work may be seen by a 
glance at the long list given in Fabricius. ( Bibl. 
Graec. vol. vi. p. 145, &c.) 

The first three editions of the Onomasticon con¬ 
tain simply the Greek text, without a Latin 
translation and with numerous errors: they are 
by Aldus, Venice, 1502, foL, by B. Junta, Flo¬ 
rence, 1520, fol., by S. Grynaeus, Basel, 1536, 4to. 
The first Greek and Latin edition was by Wolf¬ 
gang Seber, Frankfort, 1608, 4to., with the text 
corrected from manuscripts ; the Latin translation 
given in this edition had been previously published 
by Walther at Basel, 1541, 8vo. The next edi¬ 
tion is the very valuable one in Greek and Latin 
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by J. H. Lederlin and Tib. Hemstershuis, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1706, fol. ; it contains copious notes by 
Goth. Jungermann, Joach. Kilhn, and the two 
editors. This was followed by the edition of W. 
Dindorf, Leipzig, 1824, 5 vols. 8vo., containing 
the works of the previous commentators. The 
last edition is by Imm. Bekker, Berlin, 1846, 
which gives only the Greek text. 

(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 141 ; Vossius 
De Hist. Graecis , p. 278, ed. Westermann ; Heni- 
sterhuis, Praefatio ad Pollucem; C. F. Ranke, 
Commentatio de Polluce el Luciano , Quedlinburg, 
1831 ; Grafenhan, Geschickte der Klassichen Phi¬ 
lologies vol. iii. p. 166, &c., Bonn, 1846 ; Clinton, 
Fasti Romani^ sub ann. 176, 183.) 

POLLUX, JU'LIUS, a Byzantine writer, is 
the author of a chronicon, which treats at some 
length of the creation of the world, and is therefore 
entitled Terropta <pvciK i). Like most other By¬ 
zantine histories, it is an universal history, begin¬ 
ning with the creation of the world and coming 
down to the time of the writer. The two manu¬ 
scripts from which this work is published end with 
the reign of Valens, but the Paris manuscript is 
said to come down as low as the death of Romanus, 
a. d. 963, and also to contain what is wanting at 
the conclusion of the anonymous continuation of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. The whole work 
is made up of extracts from Simeon Logotheta, 
Theophanes, and the continuation of Constantinus, 
and relates chiefly ecclesiastical events. It was 
first published from a manuscript at Milan by J. B. 
Bianconi, under the title of Anonymi Scriptoria 
Historia Sacra , Bononiae, 1779, fo. Ign. Hardt 
found the work in a more perfect state, and with 
the name of the author prefixed to it in a manu¬ 
script at Munich, and, believing that it had not 
yet been printed, published it at Munich, 1792, 
8vo., under the title of Julii Pollucis Historia 
Physicas nunc primum Or. et Lat. ed. Qc. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 144 ; Vossius, De Hist . 
Graecis, p. 278, ed. Westermann ; Scholl, Ge- 
schichte der Grieclrischen Lilteraturs vol. iii. p. 257.) 

POLUS (IlwAos). 1. A sophist and rhetori¬ 
cian, a native of Agrigentum. He was a disciple of 
Gorgias (or, according to other authorities, of Licym- 
nius, Schol. ad Plat. Phaedr . p. 812), and wrote 
a work on rhetoric, called by Suidas Tix vi l> as also 
a genealogy of the Greeks and barbarians who 
were engaged in the Trojan war, with an account 
of their several fates ; a catalogue of the ships, and 
a work Utpl AQtvv. He is introduced by Plato 
as an interlocutor in the Gorgias. (Suidas, s. v.; 
Philostr. Vit. Sophist . i. 13, with the note of Olea- 
riuB ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 801.) 

2. A Pythagorean, a native of Lucania* A 
fragment from a work by him on Justice is pre¬ 
served by Stobaeus. ( Serm. 9.) 

3. A celebrated tragic actor, the son of Charicles 

of Sunium, and a disciple of Archias of Thurii. It 
is related of him that at the age of 70, shortly be¬ 
fore his death, he acted in eight tragedies on four 
successive days. (Plut. Dem. p. 859, An sent ger. 
sit Reap. 3. p. 785, b ; Lucian. Necyom . vol. i. p. 
479, ed. Hemst) [C.P.M.] 

POLYAENUS (IIoAiWoj), historical. 1. One 
of the leading men at Syracuse, b. c. 214. (Liv. 
xxiv. 22.) 

2. Of Cyparissus, was in the company of Philo* 
poemen, when the latter killed Machanidas in b.c. 
207. (Polyb.xi. 18. §2.) 
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3. An Achaean, belonged to the party of 
Archon, Polybius and the more moderate patriots, 
who thought that the Achaeans ought not to op¬ 
pose the Romans in their war against Perseus, 
B.c. 171. (Poiyb. xxviii. 6. § 9.) 

4. Claudius Polyaenus, probably a freed- 
man of the emperor Claudius, bequeathed a house 
to this emperor at Prusa. (Plin. Ep. x. 23. 
s. 75.) 

5. Legatus of Bithynia in the time of the 
younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. vii. 6. § 6.) 

POLYAENUS (IloAifcuiw), literary. 1. Of 
Athens, an historical writer, mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius. {Chron. i. p. 25.) 

2. Of Lamp8Acus, the son of Athenodorus, a 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted 
the philosophical system of his friend, and, although 
he had previously acquired great reputation as a 
mathematician, he now maintained with Epicurus 
the worthlessness of geometry. (Cic. de Fin. i. 6, 
Acad. ii. 33 ; Diog. Laert. x. 24, ii. 105, with 
the note of Menagius.) It has been supposed that 
it was against this Polyaenus that the treatise was 
written, a fragment of which has been discovered 
at Herculaneum under the title of At iprirpiov rp6s 
rds TloAvalvoo droplets. (Scholl, Geschichte d . 
Griech. Litter at ur, vol. ii. p. 209.) 

3. Julius Polyabnus, the author of four 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology (ix. 1, 7, 8, 9, 
Tauchnitz), in one of which he is called Polyaenus 
of Sardis, and in the other three JuliuB Polyaenus. 
He must be the same as Polyaenus of Sardis, 
the sophist, spoken of by Suidas, who says (s. v. 
IIoAvcuvos), that he lived in the time of the first 
Caesar, Caius, that is, in the time of Julius Caesar, 
and wrote Adyot dixai/i/col Kai fiinuu ijroi avirr)- 
yoptwy drorvrdcrus, and 0ptd/jt€ov TlapdiKov 
$iSAta y'. The latter work probably referred to 
the victories over the Parthians gained by Ven- 
tidius. 

4. The Macedonian, the author of the work 
on Stratagems in war (2,TparrrydiuLaTa\ which is 
still extant, lived about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian aera. Suidas (s. v.) calls 
him a rhetorician, and we learn from Polyaenus 
himself that he was accustomed to plead causes 
before the emperor. (Praef. lib. ii. and lib. viii.) 
He dedicated his work to M. Aurelius and Verus, 
while they were engaged in the Parthian war, 
about A. d. 163, at which time, he Bays, he was 
too old to accompany them in their campaigns. 
(Praef. lib. i.) This work is divided into eight 
books, of which the first six contain an account 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek 
generals, the seventh of those of barbarous or 
foreign people, and the eighth of the Romans, and 
illustrious women. Parts, however, of the sixth 
and seventh books are lost, so that of the 900 
stratagems which Polyaenus described, only 833 
have come down to us. The work is written 
in a clear and pleasing style, though somewhat 
tinged with the artificial rhetoric of the age. It 
contains a vast number of anecdotes respecting 
many of the most celebrated men in antiquity, and 
has preserved many historical facts of which we 
should otherwise have been ignorant; but its 
value as an historical authority is very much dimi¬ 
nished by the little judgment which the author 
evidently possessed, and by our ignorance of the 
sources from which he took his statements. There 
is an abridgment of this work in a Greek manu- 
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script in the king's library at Paris, containing 
only fifty-five chapters, but which serves to elu¬ 
cidate and explain many passages of the original. 

Polyaenus also wrote several other works, all 
of which have perished. Suidas has preserved tho 
titles of two, n epl &r}€wv and Ta*T/Kcl y f ; 

and Stobaeus makes a quotation from a work of 
Polyaenus, *T rip row koivov t»j/ M ok€$6pu>v 
(Fiorileg. xliii. (or xli.) § 53), and from another 
entitled "Trip rov 2vve8piov (Ibid. §41). Poly¬ 
aenus likewise mentions his intention of writing a 
work on the memorable actions (* A^iopvrfpdvevra) 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus (Praef. lib. vi.). 

Polyaenus was first printed in a Latin trans¬ 
lation, executed by Justus Vulteius, at Basel, 
1549, 8vo. The first edition of the Greek text 
was published by Casaubon, Lyon, 1589, 12mo.; 
the next by Pancratius Maasvicius, Leyden, 1690, 
8vo. j the third by Samuel Mursinna, Berlin, 
1756, 12mo. ; and the last by Coray, Paris, 1809, 
8vo. The work has been translated into English 
byR. Shepherd, London, 1793, 4to.; into Ger¬ 
man by Seybold, Frankfort, 2 vols. 8vo. 1793 and 
1794, and by Blume, Stuttgart, 1834, 16mo. (Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Graec. vol. v. p. 321, &c. ; Scholl, 
Geschichte der Griech. LUteratur , vol. ii. p. 716; 
Kronbiegel, De Dictionis Polyaeneae Virtutibus et 
Vitiis , Lipsiae, 1770 ; Droysen, Geschichte des Hel- 
lenismusi vol. i. p. 685.) 

5. Of Sardi8. [See No. 3.] 

POLYANTHES (UoAvdudrfs)^ a Corinthian, 
who commanded a Peloponnesian fleet, with which 
he fought an indecisive battle against the Athenian 
fleet under Diphilus in the gulf of Corinth in b. c. 
413. (Thuc. vii. 34.) He is again mentioned in 
b. c. 395, as one of the leading men in Corinth, 
who received money from Timocrates the Rhodian, 
whom the satrap Tithraustes sent into Greece in 
order to bribe the chief men in the different Greek 
states to make war upon Sparta, and thus necessi¬ 
tate the recal of Agesilaus from his victorious 
career in Asia (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 1 ; Puus. iii. 9. 

- 8 ). 

POLYARATUS (TloAvdparos), a Rhodian, 
one of the leaders of the party in that state favour¬ 
able to Perseus, during the second Macedonian War. 
According to Polybius he was a man of an osten¬ 
tatious and extravagant character, and had, in con¬ 
sequence, become loaded with debts, which he 
hoped to pay off by the king's assistance. At the 
commencement of the war (b.c. 171) he united 
with Deinon in endeavouring, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, to induce the Rhodians to refuse the as¬ 
sistance of their ships to the Roman praetor C. 
Lucretius; but shortly afterwards he supported 
with success the proposition made to allow Perseus 
to ransom the Macedonian captives who had fallen 
into the hands of the Rhodians (Poiyb. xxvii. 6, 
11). He continued throughout the war to main¬ 
tain an active correspondence with Perseus ; and 
in the third year of the contest (b. c. 169), matters 
having apparently taken a turn more favourable to 
the king, the Rhodians were induced, by his efforts 
and those of Deinon, to give a favourable audience 
to the ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius, and to 
interpose their influence at Rome to put an end to 
the war (Liv. xliv. 23,29). But this step gave 
great offence to the Romans, and after the defeat of 
Perseus, Polyaratus hastened to provide for hie 
safety by flight. He took refuge at the court of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but his surrender being 
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demanded by the Roman legate Popillius, the king, 
in order to evade compliance, sent him away 
secretly to Rhodes. Polyaratus, however, made 
his escape on the voyage, and took refuge, first at 
Phaselis, and afterwards at Cibyra, but the inhabit¬ 
ants of both these cities were unwilling to incur 
the enmity of the Roman senate, by affording him 
protection, and he was ultimately conveyed to 
Rhodes, from whence he was sent a prisoner to 
Rome. (Polyb. xxix. 11, xxx. 9.) [E. H. B.] 

POLYARCHUS. [Polemarchus.] 
POLYARCHUS (noAdapx^X a Greek phy¬ 
sician, who is mentioned by Celsus ( De Med. v. 
18. § 8, viii. 9. § 1, pp. 86, 177), and must, there¬ 
fore, have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ He appears to have written a pharma¬ 
ceutical work, as some of his prescriptions are 
several times quoted by Galen {De Compos. Medi- 
cam. sec. Loc. viii. 5, vol. xiii. pp. 184, 185, 186, 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vii. 7, vol. xiii. p. 
981), Afe’tius (ii. 4. 57, iii. 1. 34, iii. 2. 14, pp. 415, 
481, 530), Marcellus (De Medicam. c. 20, p. 339), 
and Paulus Aegineta (De Re Med. iii. 68, 70, 74, 
vii. 18, pp. 486, 487, 489, 684) ; but of his 
writings only these extracts remain. [W. A. G.] 

POLYBI'ADES (IIoAugiciSns), a Lacedaemo¬ 
nian general, succeeded Agesipolis in the command 
of the army against Olynthus, and compelled the 
city to surrender in B. c. 379. (Xen. Hell.v. 3. 
§§ 20, 26 ; Diod. xv. 23.) 

POLY'BIUS (iW&os),historical. 1. Of Me¬ 
galopolis, fought under Philopoemen at the battle of 
Mantineia against Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedae¬ 
mon, b. c. 207. (Polyb. xi. 15. § 5.) It has been 
usually supposed that this Polybius was a relation 
of the historian, probably either his uncle or grand¬ 
father ; but this is opposed to the statement of the 
historian himself in one of the Vatican fragments 
(p. 448, ed. Mai), “ that no one, as far as he knew, 
had borne the same name as his, up to his*time.” 
Now though Polybius, when he wrote the passage 
quoted above, might possibly have forgotten his 
namesake who fought at the battle of Mantineia, still 
he certainly would not have escaped his memory if 
any one of his family had borne this name. It is, 
however, even improbable that he should have for¬ 
gotten this namesake, especially since he was a 
native of Megalopolis, and we therefore think that 
the conjecture of Lucht in his edition of the Vati¬ 
can Fragments is correct, that the true reading in 
xi. 15, is IIoAite?) and not IIoAuSfy. (Comp. 
Thirl wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 273, note 2.) 

2. A freedman of the emperor Augustus, read 
in the senate the will of the emperor after his de¬ 
cease. (Dion Cass. lvi. 32 ; Suet. Aug. 101.) 

3. A freedman of the emperor Claudius, was so 
highly favoured by this emperor that he was 
allowed to walk between the two consuls. He 
was the companion of the studies of Claudius ; and 
on the death of his brother Seneca addressed to 
him a Consolation in which he bestows the highest 
praises upon his literary attainments. Polybius was 
put to death through the intrigues of Messalina, 
although he had been one of her paramours. (Dion 
Cass. lx. 29, 31 ; Suet. Claud. 28.) 

POLY'BIUS (IIoAdfiof), literary. 1. The his¬ 
torian, was the son of Lycortas, and a native of Me¬ 
galopolis, a city in Arcadia. The year in which he 
was bom is uncertain. Suldas (a v.) places his birth 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who died in b. c. 
222. It is certain, however, that Polybius could hot 
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have been born so early as that year; for he tells 
us himself (xxv. 7) that he was appointed am¬ 
bassador to Egypt along with his father and the 
younger Aratus in b. c. 181 , at which time he had 
not yet attained the legal age, which he himself 
tells us (xxix. 9), was thirty among the Achaeans. 
But if he was born, according to Suidas, before the 
death of Ptolemy Euergetes, lie must then have 
been forty years of age. In addition to which, if 
any other proof were needed, it is impossible to 
believe that he could have taken the active part in 
public affairs which he did after the fall of Corinth 
in b. c. 146, if he was bom so early as Suidas 
alleges. We may therefore, without much impro¬ 
bability, suppose with Casaubon that he was born 
about b. c. 204, since he would in that case have 
been about twenty-five at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment to the Egyptian embassy. 

Lycortas, the father of Polybius, was one of the 
most distinguished men of the Achaean league ; 
and his son therefore received the advantages of 
his training in political knowledge and the military 
art. He must also have reaped great benefit from 
his intercourse with Philopoemen, who was a friend 
of his father's, and on whose death, in b. c. 182, 
Lycortas was appointed general of the league. At 
the funeral of Philopoemen in this year Polybius 
carried the urn in which his ashes were deposited. 
(Plut. Philpoem. 21, An seni gerunda sit rcspubl. 
p. 790, &c.) In the following year, as we have 
already seen, Polybius was appointed one of the 
ambassadors to Egypt, but he did not leave Greece, 
as the intention of sending an embassy was aban¬ 
doned. From this time he probably began to take 
part in public affairs, and he appears to have soon 
obtained great influence .among his countrymen. 
When the war broke out between the Romans and 
Perseus king of Macedonia, it became a grave 
question with the Achaeans what line of policy they 
should adopt. The Roman party in the league 
was headed by Callicrates, an unprincipled time¬ 
serving sycophant, who recognised no law but the 
will of Rome. He was opposed by Lycortas and 
his friends: and the Roman ambassadors, Popil¬ 
lius and Octavius, who came into Peloponnesus at 
the beginning of b. c. 169, had complained that 
some of the most influential men in the league were 
unfavourable to the Roman cause and had de¬ 
nounced by name Lycortas, Archon, and Polybius. 
The more moderate party, who did not wish to 
sacrifice their national independence, and who yet 
dreaded a contest with the Romans from the con¬ 
sciousness of their inability to resist the power of 
the latter, were divided in opinion as to the course 
of action. Lycortas strongly recommended them 
to preserve a strict neutrality, since they could hope 
to gain nothing from either party ; but Archon and 
Polybius thought it more advisable not to adopt 
such a resolution, but to be guided by circum¬ 
stances, and if necessary to offer assistance to the 
Romans. These views met with the approval of 
the majority of the party; and accordingly, in b. c. 
169, Archon was appointed strategus of the league, 
and Polybius commander of the cavalry, to carry 
these views into execution. The Achaeans shortly 
after passed a decree, placing all their forces at the 
disposal of the Roman consul, Q. Marcius Philippas; 
and Polybius was sent into Macedonia to learn the 
pleasure of the consul. Marcius, however, de¬ 
clined their assistance for the present. (Polyb. 
Ex viii 3,6.) In the following year, B. c. 168, the 
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two Ptolemies, Philometor and his brother Euer- 
getes II., sent to the Achaeans, to request succour 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, and, if this were 
refused, to beg that Lycortas and Polybius might 
come to them, in order to aid them with their 
advice in the conduct of the war. But as Antio¬ 
chus was shortly after compelled by the Romans to 
relinquish his attempts against the Ptolemies, nei¬ 
ther of these measures was necessary, and Polybius 
accordingly remained at home (xxix. 8). 

After the fall of Perseus and the conquest of 
Macedonia, two Roman commissioners, C. Claudius 
and Cn. Dolabella, visited Peloponnesus, for the 
purpose of advancing the Roman interests in the 
south of Greece. At the instigation of Callicrates, 
they commanded that 1000 Achaeans should be 
carried to Rome, to answer the charge of not having 
assisted the Romans against Perseus. This num¬ 
ber included all the best and noblest part of the 
nation, and among them was Polybius. They 
arrived in Italy in b.c. 167, but, instead of being 
put upon their trial, they were distributed among 
the Etruscan towns. Polybius was more fortunate 
than his other companions in misfortune. He had 
probably become acquainted in Macedonia with 
Aemilius Paulus, or his sons Fabius and Scipio, and 
the two young men now obtained permission from 
the praetor for Polybius to reside at Rome in the 
house of their father Paulus. Scipio was then 
eighteen years of age, and soon became warmly 
attached to the illustrious exile, and availed him¬ 
self of his advice and assistance, both in his pri¬ 
vate studies and his public life. The friendship 
thus formed between the young Roman noble and 
the Greek exile was of great advantage to both par¬ 
ties : Scipio was accompanied by his friend in all 
his military expeditions, and received much advan¬ 
tage from the experience and knowledge of the 
latter; while Polybius, besides finding a liberal 
patron and protector in his exile, was able by his 
means to obtain access to public documents, and 
accumulate materials for his great historical work 
(Polyb. xxxii. 9, &c. ; Paus. vii, 10). 

The Achaean exiles remained in Italy seventeen 
years. The Achaeans had frequently sent em¬ 
bassies to the senate supplicating the trial or 
release of their countrymen, but always without 
success. Even their earnest entreaty, that Polybius 
and Stratius alone might be set at liberty, had been 
refused. At length, in b. c. 151, Scipio exerted 
his influence with Cato the Censor to get him to 
support the restoration of the exiles, and the 
authority of the latter carried the point, though not 
without a hard struggle and a protracted debate in 
the senate. After their restoration had been 
decreed, Polybius was anxious to obtain from the 
senate on behalf of himself and his countrymen the 
additional favour of being reinstated in the honours 
which they had formerly enjoyed ; but upon con¬ 
sulting Cato, the old man bade him, with a smile, 
beware of returning, like Ulysses, to the Cyclop’s 
den, to fetch away any trifles he had left behind 
him. (Polyb. xxxv. 6; Plut Cat.Maj, 9 ; Paus. vii. 
10.) Polybius returned to Peloponnesus in this 
year with the other Achaean exiles, who had been 
reduced during their banishment from 1000 to 300. 
During his stay in Greece, which was, however, 
not long, he exhorted his countrymen to peace and 
unanimity, and endeavoured to counteract the mad 
projects of the party who were using every effort 
to hurry the Achaeans into a hopeless struggle 
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with the Roman power. When it was too late, 
the Achaeans saw and recognised the wisdom of 
his advice ; and a statue erected to his honour bore 
on its pedestal the inscription, “ that Hellas would 
have been saved, if the advice of Polybius had been 
followed” (Pans. viii. 37. § 2). In the first year 
of the third Punic war, b. c. 149, the consul M’. 
Manilius sent for Polybius to attend him at Lily- 
baeum, but upon reaching Corcyra, he heard from 
the consuls that the Carthaginians had given hos¬ 
tages, and thinking, therefore, that the war was at 
an end, and that his presence was no longer needed, 
he returned to Peloponnesus (Polyb. Exc. Vatican . 
p. 447). But he soon left it again in order to 
join Scipio. His Roman connections probably made 
him an object of suspicion with what was called 
the independent party ; and his residence in his 
native country may therefore have been not very 
pleasant to him. In addition to which he was no 
doubt anxious to be a spectator of the final struggle 
which was now going on between Rome and Car¬ 
thage, and the history of which he intended to 
write. 

Polybius was present with Scipio at the de¬ 
struction of Carthage, B.c. 146 (Appian, Pun. 132); 
and immediately after that event he hurried 
to Greece, where the Achaeans were waging a 
mad and hopeless war against the Romans. 
Whether he was present at the capture of Corinth 
may well be questioned, and it is probable, as 
Thirlwall {Hist, of Greece , vol. viii. p.455, note 3) 
has remarked, that he would not have hastened to 
Peloponnesus till the struggle was over. He must, 
however, have arrived there soon afterwards ; and 
he exerted all his influence to alleviate the mis¬ 
fortunes of his countrymen, and to procure favour¬ 
able terms for them. As a friend of Scipio, 
the conqueror of Carthage, he was received with 
marked distinction ; and the want of patriotism 
with which his enemies had charged him, enabled 
him now to render his country far more effectual 
service than he could otherwise have done. The 
statues of Philopoemen and Aratus, which the 
Roman commissioners had ordered to be conveyed 
to Italy, were allowed, at his intercession, to re¬ 
main in Peloponnesus. So much respect did the 
commissioners pay him, that when they quitted 
the country in the spring of b. c. 145, after arrang¬ 
ing its affairs, and reducing it to the form of a 
Roman province, they ordered him to visit the 
various cities, and explain the new laws and con¬ 
stitution. In the execution of this duty, Polybius 
spared no pains or trouble. He traversed the 
whole country, and with indefatigable zeal he 
drew up laws and political institutions for the dif¬ 
ferent cities, and decided disputes that had arisen 
between them. He further obtained from the 
Romans a relaxation of some of the most severe 
enactments which had been made against the con¬ 
quered Achaeans. His grateful fellow-countrymen 
acknowledged the great services he had rendered 
them, and statues were erected to his honour at 
Megalopolis, Mantineia, Pallantium, Tegea, and 
other places. (Polyb. xL 8—10 ; Paus. viii. 9, 
30, 37, 44, 48.) 

Polybius seems now to have devoted himself to 
the composition of the great historical work, for 
which he had long been collecting materials. At 
what period of his life he made the journies into 
foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he had to describe iu his history, it is 
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impossible to determine. He tells us (iii. 59) 
that he undertook long and dangerous joumies 
into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as far as the 
Atlantic, on account of the ignorance which pre¬ 
vailed respecting those parts. Some of these 
countries he visited while serving under Scipio, 
who afforded him every facility for the prosecution 
of his design. Thus we learn from Pliny ( H . N. 
v. 1), that Scipio, during the third Punic war, 
placed a fleet at the disposal of his friend, in order 
that he might explore the African coast. At a later 
period of his life he visited Egypt likewise ; and 
this journey must have been taken after the fall of 
Corinth, since he was in that country in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon, who did not ascend the throne 
till b. c. 146 (Strab. xvii. p. 797). It has been 
conjectured that Polybius accompanied Scipio to 
Spain in b. c. 134, and was present at the fall of 
Numantia in the following year, since Cicero 
states (ad Fain. v. 12) that Polybius wrote a 
history of the Numantine war. The year of his 
death is uncertain. We have only the testimony 
of Lucian ( Macrob . 23), that he died at the age of 
82, in consequence of a fall from his horse, as he 
was returning from the country. If we are correct 
in placing his birth in b. c. 204, his death would 
fall in b. c. 122 

The history of Polybius consisted of forty books. 
It began b. c. 220, where the history of Aratus 
left off, and ended at b. c. 146, in which year 
Corinth was destroyed, and the independence of 
Greece perished. It consisted of two distinct 
parts, which were probably published at different 
times and afterwards united into one work. The 
first part comprised a period of fifty-three years, 
beginning with the second Punic war, the Social 
War in Greece, and the war between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy Pliilopator in Asia, and ending with 
the conquest of Perseus and the downfal of the 
Macedonian kingdom, in b. c. 168. This was in 
fact the main portion of his work, and its great 
object was to show how the Romans had in this 
brief period of fifty-three years conquered the 
greater part of the world ; but since the Greeks 
were ignorant for the most part of the early history 
of Rome, he gives a survey of Roman history from 
the taking of the city by the Gauls to the com¬ 
mencement of the second Punic war, in the first 
two books, which thus form an introduction to the 
body of the work. With the fall of the Macedonian 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion was 
decided, and nothing more remained for the other 
nations of the world than to receive laws from the 
republic, and to yield submission to its sway. But, 
says Polybius (iii. 4), “ the view only of the 
manner in which wars are terminated can never 
lead us into a complete and perfect knowledge, 
either of the conquerors or the conquered nations, 
since, in many instances, the most eminent and 
signal victories, through an injudicious use and 
application of them, have proved fatal and per¬ 
nicious ; as, on the other hand, the heaviest ills 
of fortune, when supported with constancy and 
courage, are frequently converted into great advan¬ 
tage. On this account it will be useful, likewise, 
to review the policy which the Romans afterwards 
observed, in governing the countries that were 
subdued, and to consider also, what were the 
sentiments of the conquered states with respect to 
the conduct of their masters: at the same time 
describing the various characters and inclinations 
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of particular men, and laying open their tempers 
and designs, as well in private life as in the affairs 

of government..To render, therefore, this 

history complete and perfect, it will be necessary 
to lay open and explain the circumstances and con¬ 
dition of each several people, from the time that 
the contest was decided which gave to the Romans 
the sovereignty of the world, to the rise of new 
commotions and disorders. And as these too were 
of great importance, and attended with many uncom¬ 
mon incidents, and as I was myself engaged in the 
execution of some of them, in the conduct and con¬ 
trivance of others, and was an eye-witness of 
almost all, I shall undertake the task of relating 
them at large, and begin, as it were, a new history.” 
This second part, which formed a kind of sup¬ 
plement, comprised the period from the conquest 
of Perseus in b. c. 168, to the fall of Corinth in 
b. c. 146. The history of the conquest of Greece 
seems to have been completed in the thirty-ninth 
book ; and the fortieth book probably contained a 
chronological summary of the whole work. (Comp. 
Clinton, F. II. ad ann. 146.) 

The subjects contained in each of these parts 
are related circumstantially by Polybius in the 
following passage, which will give the reader the 
best idea of the contents of the work. 

“ Having first explained the causes of the war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, which 
is most frequently called the war of Hannibal, we 
shall show in what manner this general entered 
Italy, and gave so great a shock to the empire of the 
Romans, that they began to fear that they should 
soon be dispossessed even of their proper country and 
seat of government: while their enemies, elate with 
a success which had exceeded all their hopes, were 
persuaded that Rome itself must fall, as soon as they 
should once appear before it. We shall then speak 
of the alliance that was made by Philip with the 
Carthaginians as soon as he had ended his war 
with the Aetolians,and settled the affairs of Greece. 
Next will follow the disputes between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy Philopator, and the war that ensued 
between them for the sovereignty of Coele-Syria ; 
together with the war which Prusias and the 
Rhodians made upon the people of Byzantium ; 
with design to force them to desist from exacting 
certain duties, which they were accustomed to 
demand from all vessels that sailed into the Pontus. 
In this place we shall pause awhile, to take a view 
of the form and constitution of the Roman govern¬ 
ment ; and, in the course of our inquiry, snail en¬ 
deavour to demonstrate, that the peculiar tempera¬ 
ment and spirit of their republic supplied the chief 
and most effectual means by which this people 
were enabled, not only to acquire the sovereignty 
of Italy and Sicily, and to reduce the Gauls and 
Spaniards to their yoke, but to subdue the Car¬ 
thaginians also, and when they had completed this 
great conquest, to form the project of obtaining 
universal empire. We shall add, likewise, a short 
digression concerning the fate of Hiero’s kingdom 
in Sicily ; and afterwards go on to speak of those 
commotions that were rajsed in Egypt, after the 
death of Ptolemy, by Philip and Antiochus: the 
wicked arts by which those princes attempted to 
share between themselves the dominions of the infant 
king ; and the mannei in which the former of them 
invaded Egypt, Samos, and Caria ; and the latter 
Coele-Syiia and Phoenicia. We then shall make 
a general recapitulation of all that was transacted 
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by the Carthaginians and the Romans, in Spain, 
Sicily, and Africa ; and from thence shall again 
remove the history to Greece, which now became 
the scene of new disorders. And having first run 
through the naval battles of Attalus and the 
Rhodians against king Philip, we shall next de¬ 
scribe the war that followed between the Romans 
and this prince ; together with the causes, circum¬ 
stances, and conclusion of it. After these events, 
we shall relate in what manner the Aetolians, 
urged by their resentment, called Antiochus from 
Asia, and gave occasion to the war between the 
Achaeans and the Romans. And having ex¬ 
plained the causes of that war, and seen the en¬ 
trance of Antiochus into Europe, we shall then 
show the manner in which he fled back again from 
Greece ; and afterwards, when he had suffered an 
entire defeat, was forced to abandon all the country 
on this side of mount Taurus. Next will follow 
the victories by which the Romans gave an effectual 
check to the insolence of the Gauls ; secured to 
themselves the sovereignty of nearer Asia ; and 
delivered the people of that country from the 
dread of being again exposed to the violence and 
savage fury of those barbarians. We shall then 
give some account of the misfortunes in which the 
Aetolians and Cephallenians were involved, and of 
the war which Eumenes sustained against Prusias 
and the Gauls of Greece ; together with that of 
Ariarathes against Pharnaces. And after some 
discourse concerning the union and form of govern¬ 
ment of the confederate cities of Peloponnesus, 
which will be attended also with some remarks 
upon the growth and flourishing conditions of the 
republic of the Rhodians, we shall, in the last 
place, take a short review of all that has been 
before related ; and conclude the whole with the 
expedition of Antiochus Epiphanes into Egypt, and 
the war with Perseus, which was followed by the 
entire subversion of the Macedonian empire.” (iii. 

2, 3 > ... 

He then proceeds to relate the subjects contained 
in the second part of his history. “The chief 
of these transactions were, the expeditions of the 
Romans against the Celtiberians and Vaccaeans; 
the war which the Carthaginians made against 
Massinissa, a sovereign prince of Africa ; and that 
between Attalus and Prusias in Asia. We shall 
also see the manner in which Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, was driven from his dominions by 
Orofemes, assisted by DemetriuB, and again by his 
own address recovered his paternal rights. We 
shall see Demetrius, the son of Seleucus, after he 
had reigned twelve years in Syria, deprived of his 
kingdom aud his life, by the conspiracy of the other 
kings. About the same time, the Romans absolved 
those Greeks that were accused of having secretly 
excited the wars of Perseus, and permitted them to 
return to their own country. And not long after¬ 
wards the same Romans made war again upon the 
Carthaginians: at first intending to force them to 
remove the seat of their republic ; but afterwards 
with design to exterminate both their name and go¬ 
vernment* for reasons which I shall there endeavour 
to explain. And lastly, when the Macedonians 
had, about this time, broken their alliance with the 
Romans, and the Lacedaemonians were also sepa¬ 
rated from the Peloponnesian league, the ill fate of 
Greece received at once both its beginning and full 
accomplishment, in the loss of the common liberty.” 
(iii. 5.) 
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It has been already remarked that the main 
object of the work of Polybius was to show by 
what means and in what manner the Romans sub¬ 
dued the other nations of the world. And although 
he regards Fortune (Tvx?j) as the goddess who re¬ 
gulates the affairs of men, whose hand may always 
be traced in the history of nations, and to whom 
the Romans, therefore, owe their dominion (comp, 
e. g. i. 4, 58, 86, ii. 35, 70, iv. 2, viii. 4), still be 
repeatedly calls the reader's attention to the means 
by which Fortune enabled this people to rise to 
their extraordinary position. These he traces first 
of all in their admirable political constitution (vi. 1), 
and in the steadfastness, perseverance, and unity 
of purpose which were the natural results of such 
a constitution. But while the history of Rome 
thus forms the subject of his work, the history of 
the various nations with which Rome came into 
contact, was also given with equal care j and accord¬ 
ingly we find him entitling his work 4£ A General 
or Universal History” (xafloAix?), koiv r) laropla). 
and mentioning the unity of subject as one of the 
chief motives that had induced him to select that 
period of history. (Comp. i. 4, ii. 37. § 4, iv. 28. 
§ 3, v. 31, § 6, v. 105. § 4.) The history of Poly¬ 
bius might, therefore, be called, as it has been by 
a German writer, the “ History of the Growth of 
Roman Power, to the Downfal of the Indepen¬ 
dence of Greece.” 

The history of Polybius is one of the most valu¬ 
able works that has come down to us from antiquity ; 
and few historical works, either in ancient or in 
modem times, will bear comparison with it. Polybius 
had a clear apprehensoin of the knowledge which 
an historian must possess ; and his preparatory 
studies were carried on with the greatest energy 
and perseverance. Thus he not only collected with 
accuracy and care an account of the events that ho 
intended to narrate, but he also studied the his¬ 
tory of the Roman constitution, and made distant 
journies to become acquainted witty the geography 
of the countries that he had to describe in his 
work. In addition to this, he had a strong judg¬ 
ment and a striking love of truth, and, from having 
himself taken an active part in political life, he was 
able to judge of the motives and actions of the 
great actors in history in a way that no mere 
scholar or rhetorician could possibly do. But the 
characteristic feature of his work, and the one 
which distinguishes it from all other histories 
which have come down to us from antiquity, is its 
didactic nature. He did not, like other historians, 
write to afford amusement to his readers, or to gra¬ 
tify an idle curiosity respecting the migration of 
nations, the foundation of cities, or the settlement 
of colonies ; his object was to teach by the past a 
knowledge of the future, and to deduce from pre¬ 
vious events lessons of practical wisdom. Hence 
he calls his work a Pragmateia (irpay/iartla), an£ 
not a History ( bropia , see e. g. i. 1, 3, iii. 32). 
The value of history consisted, in his opinion, in 
the instruction that might be obtained from it; and 
a mere narration of events, however vividly pour- 
trayed, was described by him as d\a(ovtla and 
(pavraaia (xvi. 20, § 4, xxii. 2. § 7). Conse¬ 
quently he conceived it to be the duty of the his¬ 
torian to impress upon his reader the lessons of 
political and moral wisdom which his narrative 
conveyed, and was by no means satisfied to let the 
reader draw such conclusions for himself. Thus 
the narrative of events became in his view of secon- 
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dary importance; they formed only the text of 
the political and moral discourses which it was the 
province of the historian to deliver. The reflec¬ 
tions of Polybius are, it is true, characterised by 
deep wisdom ; and no one can read them without 
admiring the solidity of the historian’s judgment, 
and deriving from them at the same time both 
instruction and improvement. Still, it must be 
admitted, that, excellent as they are, they mate¬ 
rially detract from the merits of the history as 
a work of art; their frequent occurrence interrupts 
the continuity of the narrative, and destroys, to a 
great extent, the interest of the reader in the scenes 
which are described. Instead of narrating the 
events in such a manner that they should convey 
their own moral, and throwing in, as it were by 
the way, the reflections to which the narrative 
should give rise, he pauses in the midst of the most 
interesting scenes to impress upon the reader the 
lessons which these events ought to teach, and he 
thus imparts to his work a kind of moralising tone, 
which frequently mars the enjoyment of the reader, 
and, in some cases, becomes absolutely repulsive. 
There can be no doubt that some of the most 
striking faults in the history of Polybius arise from 
his pushing too far the principle, which is doubtless 
a sound one to a certain extent, that history is 
written for instruction and not for amusement. 
Hence he omits, or relates in a very brief manner, 
certain important events, because they did not con¬ 
vey, in his opinion, lessons of practical wisdom ; 
and, on the other hand, he frequently inserts long 
episodes, which have little connection with the 
main subject of his work, because they have a 
didactic tendency. Thus we find that one whole 
book (the sixth) was devoted to a history of the 
Roman constitution ; and in the same manner 
episodes were introduced even on subjects which 
did not teach any political or moral truths, but 
simply because his countrymen entertained erro¬ 
neous opinions on those subjects. The thirty- 
fourth book, for example, seems to have been exclu¬ 
sively a treatise on geography. Although Poly¬ 
bius was thus enabled to impart much important 
information, of which we, in modern times, espe¬ 
cially reap the benefits, still it cannot be denied 
that such episodes are no improvements to the 
history considered as a work of art. 

Still, after making these deductions, the great 
merits of Polybius remain unimpaired. IIis strict 
impartiality, to which he frequently lays claim, has 
been generally admitted both by ancient and mo¬ 
dern writers. And it is surprising that he dis¬ 
plays such great impartiality in his judgment of 
the Romans, especially when we consider his inti¬ 
mate friendship with Scipio, and the strong admi¬ 
ration which he evidently entertained of that 
extraordinary people. Thus we find him, for ex¬ 
ample, characterising the occupation of Sardinia by 
the Romans in the interval between the first and 
second Punic wars, as a violation of all justice (iii. 
28. § 2), and denouncing the general corruption of 
the Roman generals from the time of their foreign 
conquests, with a few brilliant exceptions (xviii. 
18). But, at the same time, he does not display 
an equal impartiality in the history of the Achaean 
league ; and perhaps we could hardly expect from 
him that he should forget that he was an Achaean. 
He no doubt thought that the extension of the 
Achaean league was essential to the liberties of 
Greecej and he is thus unconsciously led to ex- 
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aggerate equally the merits of its friends and the 
faults of its enemies. He describes in far too 
glowing colours the character of Aratus, the great 
hero of the Achaean league, and ascribes (ii. 
40) to the historical work of this statesman a de¬ 
gree of impartiality, to which it certainly was not 
entitled. On the same principle, he gives quite a 
false impression of the political life of Cleomenes, 
one of the greatest men of the latter days of 
Greece, simply because this king was the great op¬ 
ponent of Aratus and the league. He was like¬ 
wise guilty of injustice in the views which he gives 
of the Aetolians, of which Brandstater has quoted 
some striking instances in the work referred to 
below, although it must be confessed that the mo¬ 
dern writer is in some cases equally unjust to the 
ancient historian, from the partiality which he dis¬ 
plays for the Aetolians. Not only does Polybius 
exhibit a partiality for the Achaeans, but be can¬ 
not forget that he was an Arcadian, and is equally 
zealous for the honour of his native land. Thus he 
considers it strange that the Achaean league de¬ 
rived its name from the Achaean people, and not 
rather from the Arcadians, whom he classes with 
the Lacedaemonians (ii. 38) ; and many other in¬ 
stances might be quoted in which he displays an 
equal partiality towards his own people. 

The style of Polybius will not bear comparison 
with the great masters of Greek literature ; nor is 
it to be expected that it should. He lived at a 
time when the Greek language had lost much of its 
purity by an intermixture of foreign elements, and 
he did not attempt to imitate the language of the 
great Attic writers. He wrote as he spoke, and 
had too great a contempt for rhetorical embellish¬ 
ments to avail himself of them in the composition 
of his work. The style of such a man naturally 
bore the impress of his mind ; and, as instruction 
and not amusement was the great object for which 
he wrote, he did not seek to please his readers by 
the choice of his phrases or the composition of his 
sentences. Hence the later Greek critics were 
severe in their condemnations of his style, and 
Dionysius classes his work with those of Phylar- 
chus and Duris, which it was impossible to read 
through to the end. (Dionys. Dc Compos. Verb . 
c. 4.) But the most striking fault in the style of 
Polybius arises from his want of imagination. No 
historian can present to his readers a striking pic¬ 
ture of events, unless he has at first vividly con¬ 
ceived them in his own mind ; and Polybius, with 
his cool, calm, calculating judgment, was not only 
destitute of all imaginative powers, but evidently 
despised it when he saw it exercised by others. 
It is no doubt certain that an historian must keep 
his imagination under a strong control; but it is 
equally certain that he will always fail in pro¬ 
ducing any striking impression upon the mind of 
his readers, unless he has, to some extent, called 
his imagination into exercise. It is for this reason 
that the geographical descriptions of Polybius are 
so vague and indistinct; and the following remarks 
of Dr. Arnold, upon the character of Polybius as a 
geographer, are quite in accordance with the general 
views we have expressed: — “ Nothing shows more 
clearly the great rarity of geographical talent, than 
the praise which has been commonly bestowed upon 
Polybius as a good geographer., He seems indeed 
to have been aware of the importance of geography 
to history, and to have taken considerable pains to 
gain information on the subject: but this very cir- 
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cumstance proves the more the difficulty of the 
task ; for his descriptions are so vague and imper¬ 
fect, and so totally devoid of painting, that it is 
scarcely possible to understand them. For in¬ 
stance, in his account of the march of the Gauls 
into Italy, and of the subsequent movements of 
their army and of the Homans, there is an obscu¬ 
rity, which never could have existed had he con- 
coived in his own mind a lively image of the seat 
of war as a whole, of the connection of the rivers 
and chains of mountains with each other, and of 
the consequent direction of the roads and most fre¬ 
quented passes.” {Hist, of Rome , vol. iii. pp. 473, 
474.) To this same cause, the want of imagina¬ 
tion on the part of Polybius, we are disposed to 
attribute the apparent indifference with which he 
describes the fall of his native country, and the 
extinction of the liberties of Greece. He only 
sought to relate facts, and to draw the proper re¬ 
flections from them : to relate them with vividness 
and to paint them in striking colours was not his 
calling. 

The greater part of the history of Polybius has 
perished. We possess the first five books entire, 
but of the rest we have only fragments and ex¬ 
tracts, of which some, however, are of considerable 
length, such as the account of the Roman army, 
which belonged to the sixth book. The first five 
books were first printed in a Latin translation 
executed by Nic. Perotti, and issued from the 
celebrated press of Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
Rome, 1473, fol. The first part of the work of 
Polybius, which was printed in Greek, was the 
treatise on the Roman army, which was published 
by Ant de Sabio, Venice, 1529, 4to., with a Latin 
translation by Lascaris ; and in the following year, 
1530, the Greek text of the first five books, with 
the translation of Perotti, appeared at Hagenau, 
edited by Obsopoeus (Koch), but without the 
treatise on the Roman army, which had probably 
not yet found its way across the Alps. A few 
years afterwards a discovery was made of some 
extracts from the other hooks of Polybius ; but 
the author of the compilation, and the time at 
which it was drawn up, are unknown ; for we can 
hardly believe with Casaubon that it was the 
Epitome which was made by M. Brutus, and of 
which both Plutarch {Brut. c. 4) and Suidas {s. v. 
B pouros) speak. These extracts, which must be 
distinguished from those of the emperor Constan- # 
tinus Porphyrogenitus mentioned below, contain 
the greater part of the sixth book, and portions of 
the following eleven (vii.—xvii.). The manuscript 
containing them was brought from Corfu, and they 
were published, together with the first five books 
which had already appeared at Basel, 1549, fol. 
from the press of Herragius. The Latin translation 
of these extracts was executed by Wolfgang Mus- 
culus, who also corrected Perotti’s version of the 
other books, and the editing of the Greek text was 
superintended by Arnold Paraxylus Arlenius. A 
portion of these extracts, namely a description of 
the naval battle fought between Philippus and 
Attalus and the Rhodians, belonging to the six¬ 
teenth book, had been previously published by 
Bayf in his Be Be Navali Veterum , Paris, 1536, 
reprinted at Basel, 1537. In 1582 Ursinus pub¬ 
lished at Antwerp, in 4to., a second collection of 
Extracts from Polybius, entitled Excerpta de Le- 
gationibus (’E Kkoyal irep\ Up§<r€ei&v), which were 
made in the tenth century of the Christian era by 
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order of the Emperor Constantinus Porphyro¬ 
genitus. These Excerpta are taken from various 
authors, but the most important of them came 
from Polybius. In 1609 Is. Casaubon published 
at Paris, in folio, his excellent edition of Polybius, 
in which he incorporated all the Excerpta jand 
fragments that had hitherto been discovered, and 
added a new Latin version. He intended likewise 
to write a commentary upon the author, but he 
did not proceed further than the 20th chapter of 
the first book ; this portion of his commentary 
was published after his death at Paris, 1617, 8vo. 
A further addition was made to the fragments of 
Polybius by Valesius, who published, in 1634, 
another portion of the Excerpta of Constantinus, 
entitled Excerpta de Virtuiibus et Vitiis {rrepl Apcryjs 
Ka\ fcatda s), containing extracts ‘from Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other writers ; and to this 
collection Valesius added several other fragments 
of Polybius, gathered together from various writers. 
Jacobus Gronovius undertook a new edition of 
Polybius, which appeared at Amsterdam in 1670, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. ; the text of this edition is taken 
almost verbatim from Casaubon’s, but the editor 
added, besides the extracts of Valesius and the 
commentary of Casaubon on the first twenty 
chapters of the first book, many additional notes 
by Casaubon, which had been collected from his 
papers by his son Mericus Casaubon, and like¬ 
wise notes by Gronovius himself. The edition of 
Gronovius was reprinted under the care of J. A. 
Emesti at Leipzig, 1763—1764, 3 vols. 8vo. The 
next edition is that of Schweighaeuser, which sur¬ 
passes all the preceding ones. It was published at 
Leipzig, 1789—1795 in 8 vols. 8vo., of which the 
first four contained the Greek text with a Latin 
translation, and the other volumes a commentary, 
an historical and geographical index, and a co¬ 
pious “ Lexicon Polybianum,” which is almost 
indispensable to the student. Schweighaeuser’s 
edition was reprinted at Oxford in 1823, in 5 vols. 
8vo., without the commentary, but with the Lexi¬ 
con. From the time of Valesius no new additions 
were made to the fragments of Polybius, with the 
exception of a fragment describing the siege of 
Ambracin, originally published in the second vo¬ 
lume of Gronovius’s Livy, until Angelo Mai dis¬ 
covered in the Vatican library at Rome the third 
section of the Excerpta of Constantinus Porphyro¬ 
genitus, entitled Excerpta de Sententiis {**pl 
which, among other extracts, contained 
a considerable number from the history of Poly¬ 
bius. These excerpta were published by Mai in 
the second volume of his Scriptorum veterum Nova 
Collection Rome, 1827, but in consequence of the 
mutilated state of the manuscript from which they 
were taken, many of them are unintelligible. Some 
of the errors in Mai's edition are corrected in the 
reprints of the Excerpta, published by Geel at 
Leyden in 1829, and by Lucht at Altona M 
1830 ; but these Excerpta appear in a far more 
correct form in the edition of Heyse, Berlin, 1846. 
since Heyse collated the manuscript afresh with 
great care and accuracy. The last edition of Po¬ 
lybius is by Immanuel Bekker (Berlin, 1844, 2 
vols. 8vo.), who has added the Vatican fragments. 

Of the translations of Polybius into modem 
languages, those most worthy of notice are the 
French, by Thuillier, chiefly remarkable on account 
of the military commentary appended to it by Fo* 
lard, Amsterdam, 1759, 7 vols. 4to,; the German, 
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by Seybold, Lemgo, 1770-—1783* 4 vols, 8vo. ; 
and the English by Hamptfin, 1772, 2 vols. 4to.: 
the latter is upon the whole a faithful version, and 
we have availed ourselves of it in the quotations 
which we have made above. 

Livy did not use Polybius till he came to the 
second Punic war, but from that time he followed 
him very closely, and his history of the events 
after the termination of that war appears to be 
little more than a translation of his Greek prede¬ 
cessor. Cicero likewise seems to have chiefly fol¬ 
lowed Polybius in the account which he gives of 
the Roman constitution in his De Republica. The 
history of Polybius was continued by Poseidonius 
and Strabo. [Proseidonius ; Strabo.] 

Besides the great historical work of which we 
have been speaking, Polybius wrote, 2. The Life 
of Philopoemen in three books, to which he himself 
refers (x. 24). 3. A treatise on Tactics (t<A ircpl 

rdr Td£«s iiroyLv^para), which he also quotes 
(ix. 20), and to which Arrian (Tactic, init.) and 
Aelian (Tactic, cc. 1, 3) allude ; 4. A History of 
the Numantine War, according to the statement of 
Cicero (ad Fain. v. 12) ; and 5, a small treatise 
De Ilabitatione sub Acguatore (irepl rijs irtp] rov 
\<ni/xepivdv oiKijaecas), quoted by Geminiis (c. 13, 
in Petavius, Uranologium , vol. iii. p. 31, &c.), but 
it is not improbable that this formed part of the 
34th book of the History, which was entirely de¬ 
voted to geography. 

The reader will find some valuable information 
respecting the character of Polybius as an historian 
in the following works;—Lucas, Ueber Polybius Dar- 
stettung des Aetolischen Bundes, Kbnigsberg, 1827 ; 
Merleker, Die Geschichte des Aetolisch-Achaeischen 
Bundesgenossen-Krieges , Konigsberg, 1831 ; K. 
W. Nitzsch, Polybius: xur Geschichte anliker 
Politik und Historiographie , Kiel, 1842 ; Brands- 
tater, Die Geschichten des Aetolischen Landes , 
Volkes und Bundes , nebst einer liistoriographischen 
Abhandlung ueber Polybius , Berlin, 1844. 

2. Of Sardis, a Greek grammarian of unknown 
date, some of whoso works have been printed by 
Iriarte ( Catal. Cod. MSS. Biblioth. Matrit. vol. i. 
pp. 117, &c., 379, &c.)and Walz ( Rhetores Graeci , 
vol. viii.). 

POLYBOEA (IloA.b§oi«), the name of two 
mythical personages, one a sister of Hiacynthus 
(Paus. iii. 19. § 4), and the other the wife of Actor. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 321.) [L.S.] 

POLYBO'TES (noXu&wTTjs), a giant, who in 
the contest between the gods and giants was pur¬ 
sued by Poseidon across the sea as far as the 
island of Cos. There Poseidon tore away a part 
of the island, which was afterwards called Nisy- 
rion, and throwing it upon the giant buried him 
under it (Apollod. i. 6. § 2 ; Paus. i. 2. § 4 j 
Strab. x. p. 489.) [L. S.] 

PO'LYBUS (ILfAttfos.) 1. A Trojan, a son 
of Antenor, mentioned in the Iliad, (xi. 59.) 

2. An Ithacan, father of the suitor Eurymachus, 
was slain by the swine-herd Eumaeus. (Horn. Od. 
i. 399, xxif. 284.) 

3. The son of Alcandra, at Thebes in Egypt; 
he was connected with Menelaus by ties of hos¬ 
pitality. (Horn. Od. iv. 126.) 

4. One of the Phaeacians. (Horn. Od\ viii. 
373.) 

5. The king of Corinth, by whom Oedipus was 
brought up. He was the husband of Periboea or 
Merope. (Soph. Oed. Ra r, 770; Apollod. iii 5. 
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§ 7.) Pausanias (ii. 6. § 3), makes him king of 
Sicyon, and describes him as a son of Hermes and 
Chthonophyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, 
whom he gave in marriage to Talaus, king of the 
Argives. (Comp. Oedipus.) 

6. The father of Glaucus by Euboea. (Athen. 
vii. p. 296.) [L. S.] 

PO'LYBUS * (n S\vSos), one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, who was also his son-in-law, and 
lived in the island of Cos, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury b. c. Nothing is known of the events of 
his life, except that, with his brothers-in-law, 
Thessalus and Dracon, he was one of the found¬ 
ers of the ancient medical sect of the dog- 
matici) ; that he was sent abroad by Hippocrates, 
with his fellow-pupils, during the time of the 
plague, to assist different cities with his medical 
skill (Thessal. Orat. p. 843), and that he after¬ 
wards remained in his native country (Galen, 
Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn." i. praef. 
vol. xv. p. 12). According to Galen (l.c.), he 
followed implicitly the opinions and mode of prac¬ 
tice of HippocrateB ; but the strict accuracy of this 
assertion has been doubted. He has been sup¬ 
posed, both by ancient and modern critics, to be 
the author of several treatises in the Hippocratic 
collection. Choulant (Handb. der Bucherkunde fur 
die Aeltere Medicin) specifies the following:—1. 
riepi <t»u<Tios ’Avdpuirov, De Natura Hominis ; 
2. TIcpl Tovijs, De Genitura ; 3. Tlepl Qvaios Ilai- 
btov, De Natura Pueri ; 4. Ilepl Aiairr/s ’Tyictvws, 
De Salubri Vidus Ratione ; 5. riepi UaBiiov, De 
AJfcctionibus ; and 6. riepi rwv * Evrds TLaduv, De In- 
ternis Affectionibus : Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
vi. p. 290) attributes to him the treatise, Ilepi 
'OKTajurji/ov, De Octimestri Partu ; and Plutarch 
(De Philosoph. Plac. v. 1 8) quotes him as the author 
of that n epl 'Eirragrfvov, De Septimestri Partu. Of 
these, however, M. Littr£ (Oeuvres d\ Hippocr . vol. 
i, p. 345, &c.) considers that only the first, and 
perhaps the fourth, are to be attributed to Polybus 
[Hippocrates, p. 487], although Galen says that 
the treatise De Natura Hominis was the work of 
Hippocrates himself (Comment, in Hippocr. “De 
Nat. Horn." i. praef. vol. xv. pp. 11,12). Polybus 
is several times mentioned by Galen, chiefly in 
connection with different works in the Hippocratic 
Collection (De Foet. Format, c. 1. vol. iv. p. 653, 
De Hippocr. et Plat. Deer. vi. 3, vol. v. p. 529, De 
Diffic. Respir. iii. 1,13, vol. vii. pp. 891, 960, Com¬ 
ment. in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn.” ii. 19, vol. xv. 
p. 164, Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Sal. Viet. Rat.” 
praef. and c. 33, vol. xv. pp. 175, 223, Comment . 
in Hippocr. “ De Humor.” i. praef. vol. xvi. p. 3, 
Comment, in Hippocr. “ Aphor.” vi. 1, vol. xviii. pt. 
i. p. 8) : his name also occurs in Celsus (De Med. 
v. 20. § 2,26. § 23, vi. 7. § 3, pp. 91, 100, 127), 
CaeliuB Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. iii. 9,15, pp. 
218, 227), and Pliny (H. N. xxxi. in fine). A 
collection of the treatises attributed to Polybus was 
published in a Latin translation, 1544, 4to. Basil., 
per J. Oporinum ; and in Italian by P. Lauro, ] 545, 
4 to. Venice, A Latin translation of the treatise De 
Salubri Vidus Rations, was published in a separate 
form by J. Placotomus (Bretschneider), 1561,12mo. 
j Antwerp, and is to be found appended to the Regi- 


* In the spurious oration attributed to Thessalus 
(ap. Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 843),, and also in 
some Latin works, he if called Polybius, but this 
is probably a mistake. 
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men Sanitatis Salemitanum (in numerous editions), 
and to three or four other works. [W. A. G.] 

POLYCAON (TlohvKdwv)' 1. A son of Lelex, 
brother of Myles, and husband of Messene, the 
daughter of Triopas of Argos. He emigrated from 
Laconia to Messenia, which country he thus called 
after his wife. He was the first king of Messenia. 
(Pans. iii. 1. § 1, iv. 1. § 1.) 

2. A son of Butes, was married to Euaechme, 
the daughter of Ilyllus. (Paus. iv. 2. § 1.) [L. S.] 

POLYCARPUS (Tlo\uKapiros). 1. Asceta. 
There is extant in Greek a life of the female saint 
Syncletica, which has been ascribed to various 
persons. Some MSS. and the Greek ecclesiastical 
historian, Nicephorus Callisti (H. E. viii. 40), as¬ 
cribe it to Athanasius, but Montfaucon, though he 
gives the piece with a Latin version in his edition 
of the works of Athanasius (vol. ii. p. 681, &c.), 
classes it among the spurious works, and declares 
that the difference of style, and the absence of any 
external testimony for five or six centuries after 
Athanasius, leave no room to doubt its spurious- 
ne8B. A copy, which was among the papers of 
Comb6fis, contains a clause, stating that the dis¬ 
courses or sayings of the saint had been reported 
by “ the blessed Arsenius of Pegadae but this 
does not seem to describe him as the compiler of 
the narrative, but only as the author from whom 
part of the materials were derived. It is then most 
reasonable to follow the very ancient MS. in the 
Vatican library, which ascribes the biography to 
Polycarp the Ascetic or Monk, but where or when 
this Polycarp lived cannot be determined. The 
biography was first published in. the Latin version 
of David Colvillus in the Ada Sandorum Januarii, 
vol. i. p. 242, &c. The original Greek text is said 
to have been published with some other pieces, 4to. 
Ingoldatadt, 1603 ; it is given with a new Latin 
version and notes in the Ecclesiae Graecae Monu- 
mmta of Cotelerius, vol. i. p. 201, &c., 4to. Paris, 
1677. The MS. used by Cotelerius contained neither 
the author’s name nor the final clause about Arse¬ 
nius of Pegadae. The title of the piece is Bios Kal 
iroAireta ttjs Salas Kal doiblfxov /xrtrpos rj/udHu (in 
Montfaiicon’s edition, B. k. it . rijs dylas teal gaKa- 
plas. Kal SiSao-KdAou) ZuyKAyriKys, Vita et Gesta 
sandae cetebrisque mat ns nostrae (or according to 
Montfaucon, sandae beataeque magistrae ) Synde- 
iicae. (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec . vol. x. p. 329.) 

2. Martyr. [No. 3.] 

3. Of Smyrna, a Christian writer of the 
age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles. 
Of the early history of this eminent father we 
have no trustworthy account The time of his 
birth is not known, and we can only determine 
it by approximation. At the time of his martyr¬ 
dom, to which various dates are assigned, he had 
been a Christian eighty-six years. Now if we 
adopt for the present Tillemont’s date of his mar¬ 
tyrdom, A. D. 166, and suppose Polycarp to have 
been of Christian parents, or at least educated 
from childhood in the Christian faith, and so in¬ 
terpret the eighty-six years, as several eminent 
critics do, of tne term of his natural life, his birth 
will fall in a. d. 80 ; but if with other critics we 
suppose him to have been converted at a riper age, 
and compute the eighty-six years from the time of 
his conversion, his birth must be placed at a con¬ 
siderably earlier period. A vague passage in the 
Latin text of Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians 
(c. xi.), which we think merely indicates that the 
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church at Smyrna was not in existence when the 
Apostle Paul wrote his epistle to the Philippians, 
has been adduced to prove that Polycarp was born 
before that time ; but the words are too indefinite 
to bear out any such inference. 

An ancient life, or rather a fragment of a life of 
Polycarp, ascribed by Bollandus to a certain Pionius 
of unknown date, and given by him in a Latin 
version in the A da Sanctorum Januarii (a. d. 26), 
vol. ii. p. 695, &c., dwells much on the early history 
of Polycarp, but the record (if indeed it be the work 
of Pionius) is some centuries later than its subject, 
and is evidently false in several particulars. We 
are inclined to think, however, that it embodies 
some genuine traditions of Polycarp’s history. 
According to this account, the Apostle Paul visited 
Smyrna in his way from Galatia, through the pro¬ 
consular Asia to Jerusalem (the writer apparently- 
confounding two journeys recorded in Acts, xviii. 
18—22, and 23, &c.), and having collected the 
believers, instructed them in the proper time of 
keeping Easter. After Paul's departure, his host, 
Strataeas, the brother of Timotheus, became bishop 
of the infant church ; or, for the passage is not 
clear, Strataeas became an elder and Bucolus was 
bishop. It was during the episcopate of Bucolus 
(whether he was the contemporary or the successor 
of Strataeas) that Callisto, a female member of the 
church, eminent for riches and works of charity, 
was warned of God in a dream to go to the gate of 
the city, called the Ephesian gate, where she 
would find a little boy (puerulum) named Polycarp, 
of Eastern origin, who had been reduced to sla¬ 
very, and was in the hands of two men, from 
whom she was to redeem him. Callisto, obedient 
to the vision, rose, went to the gate, found the 
two men with the child, as it had been revealed 
to her ; and having redeemed the boy, brought 
him home, educated him with maternal affection 
in the Christian faith, and, when he attained 
to manhood, first made him ruler over her house, 
then adopted him as her son, and finally left him 
heir to all her wealth. Polycarp had been from 
childhood distinguished by his beneficence, piety, 
and self-denial; by the gravity of his deportment, 
and his diligence in the study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. These qualities early attracted the notice 
and regard of the bishop, Bucolus, who loved him 
with fatherly affection, and was in return regarded 
by him with filial love. By Bucolus he was or¬ 
dained first to the office of deacon, in which he 
laboured diligently, confuting heathens, Jews, and 
heretics ; delivering catechetical homilies in the 
church, and writing epistles of which that to the 
Philippians is the only extant specimen. He was 
subsequently when of mature age (his hair was 
already turning gray) and still maturer conduct, 
ordained presbyter by Bucolus, on whose death he 
was elected and consecrated bishop. We omit to 
notice the various miracles said to be wrought by 
Polycarp, or to have occurred on different occasions 
in his life. 

Such are the leading facts recorded in this an¬ 
cient narrative, which has, we think, been too 
lightly estimated by Tillemont That it has been 
interpolated with many fabulous admixtures of a 
later date, is clear ; but we think there are some 
things in it which indicate that it embodies earlier 
and truer elements. The difficulty is to discover and 
separate these from later corruptions. The chief 
ground for rejecting the narrative altogether is the 
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supposed difficulty of reconciling them with the more 
trustworthy statements of Irenaeus, who, in his 
boyhood, had known, perhaps lived with Polycarp 
(Iren. Epistola ad Florinum , apud Euseb. II. E. 
v. 20), and of other writers. According to Irenaeus 
( Epist. ad Victorem Papam, apud Euseb. H. E. 
v. 24), Polycarp had intercourse with “ John and 
others of the Apostles: 1 ’ or still more expressly 
(Adv. Haeres. iii. 3, et apud Euseb. H. E. iv. 14), 
he was instructed (perhaps converted, padrrrevdeU) 
by the Apostles, and conversed familiarly with many 
who had seen Christ; was by the Apostles appointed 
(Karaaradcls) bishop of the church at Smyrna; 
and always taught what he had learned from the 
Apostles. Tertullian (De Praescriptionibus Hae- 
rctici c. 32), and Jerome (De Viris Illustribus , 
c. 17), distinctly mention John as the Apostle by 
whom Polycarp was ordained. But we question 
if the expressions of Irenaeus, when critically exa¬ 
mined and stripped of the rhetorical exaggeration 
with which his natural reverence for Polycarp has 
invested them, will prove more than that Polycarp 
had enjoyed opportunities of hearing some of the 
Apostles ; and was, with their sanction, appointed 
bishop of the church at Smyrna. That John was 
one of the Apostles referred to by Irenaeus, there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt ; and we are 
disposed, with Tillemont, to regard Philip, whom 
Polycrates of Ephesus (apud Euseb. H. E. v. 24) 
states to have ended his days in the Phrygian 
Hierapolis, as another of those with whom Poly¬ 
carp had intercourse. We believe that intercourse 
with these apostles, and perhaps with some other 
old disciples who had seen Jesus Christ, is sufficient 
to bear out the statements of Irenaeus, and is not 
inconsistent with the general truth of the ancient 
narrative given by Bollandus. His statement of 
the ordination of Polycarp by the Apostles, may 
perhaps be reduced to the fact that John, of whom 
alone Tertullian (/. c.) makes mention, was among 
“ the bishops of the neighbouring churches,” who 
came, according to the narrative, to the consecration 
of Polycarp. This circumstance enables us to fix 
that consecration in or before A. d. 104, the latest 
date assigned to the death of the venerable Apostle, 
and which is not inconsistent with the narrative. 
It must be borne in mind,too, that the whole subject 
of the ordination of these early bishops is perplexed 
by ecclesiastical writers utterly neglecting the cir¬ 
cumstance, that in some of the larger churches 
there was in the Apostolic age a plurality of 
bishops (comp. PhUippians , i. 1), not to speak of 
the grave and much disputed question of the iden¬ 
tity of bishops and presbyters. The Apostolic 
ordination mentioned by Irenaeus and Tertullian 
may, therefore, have taken place during the life¬ 
time of Bucolus, and have been antecedent to the 
precedency which, on his death. Polycarp obtained. 
We are the more disposed to admit the early origin 
and the troth of the leading statements embodied in 
the narration, as the natural tendency of a forger 
of a later age would have been to exaggerate the 
opportunities of Apostolic intercourse, and the 
sanctions of Apostolic authority, which Polycarp 
certainly possessed. 

Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna at the time 
when Ignatius of Antioch passed through that 
city on his way to suffer death at Rome, some time 
between a.d. 107 and 116. [Ignatius, No. 1.) 
Ignatius seems to have enjoyed much this inter¬ 
course witn Polycarp, whom he had known, appa- 
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rently, in former days, when they were both hearers 
of the apostle John. ( Martyr . Ignat tt, c. 3.) The 
sentiment of esteem was reciprocated by Polycarp, 
who collected several of the epistles of Ignatius, 
and sent them to the church at Philippi, accom¬ 
panied by an epistle of his own. (Polyc. EpistoL 
ad Philipp, c. 13.) Polycarp himself visited Rome 
while Anicetus was bishop of that city, whose 
episcopate extended, according to Tillemont’s cal¬ 
culation, from a. d. 157 to 168. Irenaeus has re¬ 
corded ( Epistol. ad Victor . apud Euseb. H. E. v. 
14) the difference of opinion of these two holy men 
on the time of observing Easter, and the steadfast¬ 
ness of Polycarp in adhering to the custom of the 
Asiatic churches, derived, as they affirmed, from 
the Apostles; as well as their mutual kindness and 
forbearance, notwithstanding this difference. In¬ 
deed, the character of Polycarp appears to have 
attracted general regard: Irenaeus retained for 
him a feeling of deepest reverence (Epistola ad 
Florin, apud Euseb. H. E. v. 21) ; Jerome speaks 
of him (De Viris Illusir. c. 17) as “ totius Asiae 
princeps,” the most eminent man in all proconsular 
Asia. An anecdote given elsewhere [Marcion] 
shows that even reputed heretics, notwithstanding 
his decided opposition to them, desired to possess 
his esteem ; and it is not improbable that the 
reverence excited by his character conduced to his 
success in restoring them to the communion of the 
church. It has been conjectured that he was the 
angel of the church of Smyrna to whom Jesus Christ 
directed the letter in the Apocalypse (ii. 8—11); 
and also that he was the bishop to whom the apostle 
John, according to a beautiful anecdote recorded by 
Clement of Alexandria (Liber “ Quis Dives salve- 
tur ? ” c.42), committed the care of a young man, 
who, forsaking his patron, became a chief of a 
band of robbers, and was re-converted by the apostle: 
but these are mere conjectures, and of little pro¬ 
bability. 

The martyrdom of Polycarp occurred, according 
to Eusebius (H.E.iv. 15), in the persecution under 
the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus ; 
and is recorded in a letter of the Church at Smyrna 
to the Churches of Philomelium and other places, 
which is still extant, and of which Eusebius 
(ibid.) has given the chief part. The perse¬ 
cution began: one Germanicus, an ancient man, 
was thrown to the wild beasts, and several 
others, including some who were brought from Phi¬ 
ladelphia, were put to death at Smyrna. Polycarp 
had at first intended to remain in the city and brave 
the danger of martyrdom ; but the intreaties of his 
flock led him to withdraw to a retreat in the adja¬ 
cent country, where he passed his time in prayer. 
Here, three days before his apprehension, he had a 
remarkable dream, which his anticipation of his 
fate led him to interpret as an intimation that he 
should be burnt alive, a foreboding but too exactly 
verified by the event. Messengers having been 
sent to apprehend him, he withdrew to another 
hiding place; but his place of retreat was discovered 
by the confession of a child, who had been forced 
by torture to make known where he was. Polycarp 
might still have escaped by leaving the place on the 
approach of those sent to apprehend him ; but he 
refused, saying, “ The will of God be done.” His 
venerable figure and calm and courteous deport¬ 
ment commanded the respect of his captors ; and 
a prayer offered by him affected some of them with 
remorse for their share in his apprehension. The 
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officer into whose custody he was delivered, with the 
usual laxity of paganism, would have persuaded him, 
apparently through pity, to offer divine honours 
and sacrifice to the emperor ; but his steady refusal 
changed their pity into anger, and they violently 
threw him down from the carriage in which they 
were conveying him. On entering the amphi¬ 
theatre where the proconsul, Stratius Quadratus, 
was, a voice which the excited feelings of the old 
man and his companions led them to regard as from 
heaven, exclaimed, “ Be strong, 0 Polycarp! and 
quit you like a man.'* The proconsul was, like 
others, moved by his appearance, and exhorted 
him to consider his advanced age, and comply with 
the requirements of government: “Swear by the 
fortune of Caesar, recant, and cry 4 Away with the 
godless (rods dd^ovs).'” Looking first round 
upon the heathen multitude, and then up to heaven, 
the old man sighed and said, 44 Away with the 
godless.” The proconsul again urged him, 44 Swear 
by Caesar's fortune, and I will release thee. Re¬ 
vile Christ.” 44 Eighty and six years have I served 
him,” was the reply, 44 and he never did me wrong: 
how then can I revile my King and my Saviour ?” 
Threats of being thrown to wild beasts, and of being 
committed to the flames, failed to move him ; and 
his bold avowal that he was a Christian provoked 
the wrath of the assembled multitude. 44 This 
man,” they shouted, 44 is the teacher of impiety, 
the father of the Christians, the man that does 
away with our gods (o rwv v ©«<yv icadai- 

p4 T7js) ; who teaches many not to sacrifice to nor 
to worship the gods.” They demanded that he 
should be thrown to wild beasts, and when the 
Asiarch, Philip of Tralles, who presided over the 
games which were going on, evaded the demand, 
on the plea that the combats with wild beasts were 
ended, they demanded that he should be burned 
alive. The demand was complied with ; and the 
populace, in their rage, soon collected from the 
baths and workshops logs and faggots for the 
pile. The old man ungirded himself, laid aside 
his garments, and took his place in the midst of the 
fuel; and when they would have secured him with 
nails to the stake, said, 44 Let me remain as I am ; 
for he that has enabled me to brave the fire will so 
strengthen me that, without your fastening me 
with nails, I shall, unmoved, endure its fierceness.” 
After he had offered a short but beautiful prayer, 
the fire was kindled, but a high wind drove the 
flames on one side, so that he was roasted rather 
than burned ; and the executioner was ordered to 
despatch him with a sword. On his striking him 
with it so great a quantity of blood flowed from 
*the wound as to quench the flames, which were, 
however, resuscitated, in order to consume his life¬ 
less body. His ashes were collected by the pious 
care of the Christians of his flock, and deposited 
in a suitable place of interment. The day and 
year of Polycarp's martyrdom are involved in con¬ 
siderable doubt Samuel Petit places it in a. d. 
175 ; Usher, Pagi, and Bollandus, in a. d. 169 ; 
Eusebius (Chronicon) places it earlier, in the 
seventh year of Marcus Aurelius, who acceded to 
the throne, 7 th March, a. d. 161 ; Scaliger, Le 
Moyne, and Cave, place it in a. d. 167; Tillemont 
in 166 ; the Chronicon Paschale in the consulship 
of Aelianus and Pastor, a. d. 163 ; and Pearson, 
who differs widely from all other critics, in a. d. 

147, in the reign of Titus Antoninus Pius. Pearson 
brings various reasons in support of his opinion, 
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which reasons are examined by Tillemont in one 
of his careful and elaborate notes. Poly carp is re¬ 
verenced as a saint both by the Greek and Romish 
Churches ; by the former on the 23d of February, 
by the latter on the 26th of January, or (at Paris) 
on the 27th of April. The Greeks of Smyrna, on 
his festival, used formerly to visit devoutly what 
is shown as his tomb, near the ruins of an ancient 
church or chapel, on a hill side to the S. E. of the 
city. Mr. Arundel ( Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 397) is disposed to think that the tra¬ 
dition as to his place of intennent is correct. 

The chief authorities for the history of Polycarp 
have been cited. The account of Eusebius (//. E . 
iv. 14, 15, and v. 20) is chiefly taken from Irenaeus 
(//. cc.), and from the letter of the Church at Smyrna, 
giving an account of his martyrdom, which will be 
noticed below. Halloix ( Ulustr . Eccles. Orientalis 
Scriptorum Vitae ), Cave ( Apostolici , or the Lives , 
of the Primitive Fathers), and Tillemont (A/e-. 
moires , vol. ii.), have collected the chief notices of 
the ancients, and embodied them in their narrative. 
See also Ceillier, Auteurs Sacres , vol. i. p. 672, Stc. 
The English reader may consult (beside Cave's 
work just mentioned) Lardner ( Credibility, Si c. part 
ii. ch. 6,7), Neander (Church Hist, trans. by Rose, 
vol. i. p. 106, &c.), Milman (Hist, of Christianity, 
bk. ii. ch. 7), and other ecclesiastical historians. 

We have remaining only one short piece of this 
father: his ITpds ^iXunrrjalovs *iri(rro\rf , Ad Phi - 
lippenses Epistola. That he wrote such an epistle, 
and that it was extant in their time, is attested by 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haeres. iii. 3, and Epistol. ad Flo- 
rinum , apud Euseb. H.E. iv. 14, and v. 20), 
Eusebius (H. E. iii. 36, iv. 14), Jerome (De Viris 
Illustr. c. 17), and later writers whom it is need¬ 
less to enumerate; and, notwithstanding the ob¬ 
jections of the Magdeburg Centuriators (Cent. ii. 
c. 10); of Daille (De Scriptis lynatianis, c. 32), 
who however only denied the genuineness of a 
part; of Matthieu de la Roche ; and, at a later 
period, of Semler, our present copies have been re¬ 
ceived by the great majority of critics as substan¬ 
tially genuine. Some have suspected the text to be 
interpolated; and the suspicion is perhaps somewhat 
strengthened by the evidence afforded by the 
Syriac version of the Epistles of Ignatius, lately 
published by Mr. Cureton [Ignatius, No. 1], of 
the extensive interpolation of those contemporary 
and kindred productions. 

The Epistola ad Philippenses is extant in the 
Greek original, and in an ancient Latin version ; 
the latter of which contains, toward the conclusion, 
several chapters, of which only some fragments 
preserved by Eusebius are found in the Greek. 
The letter partakes of the simplicity which charac¬ 
terizes the writings of the apostolic fathers, being 
hortatory rather than argumentative ; and is valu¬ 
able for the numerous passages from the New Tes¬ 
tament, especially from the first Epistle of Peter 
and the Epistles of Paul, which are incorporated 
in it, and for the testimony which it consequently 
affords to the early existence and wide circulation 
of the Sacred Writings. It was first published in 
black letter in the Latin version, by Jac. Faber 
Stapulensis, with the works of the pseudo-Diony¬ 
sius Areopagita and of Ignatius [Dionysius; 
Ignatius, No. 1], fob Paris, 1498, under the 
title of Theoloyia Vivificans ; and was reprinted at 
Strasbourg, a.d. 1502; at Paris, 1515; at Basel, 
1520; at Cologne, 1586 ; at Ingolatadt, with the 
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Clementina [Clemens, Romanus], 4to. 1546 ; 
at Cologne, with the Latin version of the writings 
of the pseudo-Dionysius, 1557 ; and with the 
Clementina and the Latin version of the Epistolae 
of Ignatius, fol. a.d. 1569. It appeared also in 
the following collections: the Micropresbyticon, 
Basel, 1550 ; the Orthodatographa of Heroldus, 
Basel, 1555 ; in the Orlhodoxographa of Grynaeus, 
Basel, 1569; in the Mclla Patrum of Francis 
Rous, 8vo. London, 1650 ; and in the various 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum , from its first 
publication by De la Bigne, a.d. 1575. The 
Greek text was first published by Halloix, sub¬ 
joined to the life of Polycarp, in his lllustrium 
Ecclesiae Orientalis Scriptorum Vitae et Documenta , 
vol. i. fol. Douai, 1633 ; and was again published 
by Usher, with the Epistolae of Ignatius, 4to. Ox¬ 
ford, 1644, not in the Appendix Tgnatiana (which 
came out in 1647) as incorrectly stated by Fabri- 
cius ; by Maderus, 4to. Helrastadt, 1653 ; and in 
the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius, 2 vols. fol. 
Paris, 1672 ; and Amsterdam, 1724 ; of Ittigius, 
8vo. Leipzig, 1699 ; of Frey, Basel, 1742, and 
of Russel, 2 vols. 8vo. 1746. It is contained 
also in the editions of Ignatius, by Aldrich, 8vo. 
Oxon. 1708, and Smith, 4to. Oxon. 1709. It 
is contained also in the Varia Sacra of Le 
Moyne, vol. i. 4to. Leyden, 1685 ; and in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. i. fol. Venice, 
1765. Of more recent editions may be mentioned 
those of Hornemann, Scripta Genuina Graeca Par 
(rum Apostolicorum , 4to. Copenhagen, 1828 ; 
Routh, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula Prae- 
cipua quaedam , vol. i. 8vo. Oxford, 1832 ; Jacob¬ 
son, Patrum Apostolicorum quae supersunt, vol. ii. 
8vo. Oxford, 1838 ; and Hafele, Patrum Apostoli¬ 
corum Opera , 8vo. Tubingen, 1839. There are 
English versions of this Epistle by Wake and 
Clementson [Ignatius, No. 1], and one in Cave’s 
Apostolici , or Lives of the Primitive Fathers. 

That Polycarp wrote other Epistolae is attested 
by Irenaeus ( Epistol. ad Florin.) : one Tlpds 'AQt\- 
valovs. Ad Athenienses , is quoted by St. Maximus 
in his Prologue ad Lilros Dionysii Areopagitae 
[Maximus Confessor], and by Joannes Maxen- 
tius [Maxentius, Joannes], but is supposed to be 
spurious ; at any rate it is now lost: another, Ilpds 
Aiovij<riov rdv 'ApfOTraylrrjv, Ad Dionysium Areo- 
pagitam, mentioned by Suidas (s.v. rioArjKapiros), is 
supposed to be spurious also. The life of Polycarp, 
ascribed to Pionius, states that he wrote various 
Tradatus, Homiliae, and Epistolae , and especially a 
book De ObituS. Joannis; of which, according to 
Halloix (/. c.), some extracts from a MS. said to be 
extant in an abbey in Northern Italy, had beengiven 
in a Condo de S. Joanne Evangelista by Franciscus 
Humblot; but even Halloix evidently doubted their 
genuineness. Some fragments ascribed to Polycarp, 
cited, in a Latin version, in a Catena in Quatuor 
Evangelistas by Victor of Capua, were published 
by Franciscus Feuardentius subjoined to Lib. iii. c. 
3, of his Annotations* ad Irenaeum, and were subse¬ 
quently reprinted by Halloix ( l.c .), Usher {Appendix 
Jgnatiana, p, 81, &c.), Maderus (/.c.), Cotelerius 
(l c.), Ittigius (l. o.), and Galland (/. c. j, under the 
title of Fragmenta Quinque e Pesponsionum Capita- 
lit S. Polycarpo adscriptis : but their genuineness is 
very doubtful. (Cave, Hist.Litt. ad ann. 108, vol. i. 
p. 44, &c. fol Oxon. 1740 ; Ittigius, De Biblioth. 
Patrum , passim; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. voL vii. 
p. 47, dec .; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacris , l. c . ; L&rdner, 
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Credibility , pt. ii. b. i. c. 6, &c.; Gallandius, Biblio¬ 
theca Patrum , proleg. ad vol. i. c. ix.; Jacobson, 
l. c. proleg. pp. 1. &c. Ixx.) 

The Tijs "Zfxvpvaiwv iKK\r)<rlas irepl paprvplov 
tow dylov Ilo\vKdpTrov eiritTToA?) lynoKAtuSs is 
almost entirely incorporated in the Historia Ecde- 
siastica of Eusebius (iv. 15) ; it is also extant in 
its original form, in which it was first published by 
Archbishop Usher, in his Appendix Ignatiana , 4to. 
London, 1647 ; and was reprinted in the Acta 
Martyrum Sincera et Selecta of Ruinart, 4 to. Paris, 
1689, and in the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius, vol. 
ii. fol. Paris, 1672, Antwerp (or rather Amster¬ 
dam), 1698, and Amsterdam, 1724 ; it was also 
reprinted by Maderus, in his edition of the Epistola 
Polycarpi, already mentioned ; by Ittigius, in his 
Bibliotheca Patrum Apostolicorum, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1699 ; by Smith, in his edition of the Epistolae 
of Ignatius (reprinted at Basel, by Frey, 8vo. 
1742); by Russel, in his Patres Apostolici , vol. ii. 
8vo. London, 1746 ; by Gallandius, in his Biblio¬ 
theca Patrum , vol. i. fol. Venice, 1765 ; and by 
Jacobson, in his Patrum Apostolicoi'um quae super- 
sunt, vol. ii. 8vo. Oxford, 1838. There is an 
ancient Latin version, which is given with the 
Greek text by Usher ; and there are modern Latm 
versions given by other editors of the Greek text, 
or in the Acta Sanctorum Januarii (ad d. xxvi.) 
vol. ii. p. 702, &c. There are English versions by 
Archbishop Wake, 8vo. London, 1693 (often re¬ 
printed) ; and lately revised by Chevallier, 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1833 ; and by Dalrymple, in his lie- 
mains of Christian Antiquity , 8vo. Edinburgh, 1776. 
(Cave, l.c. p. 65 ; Fabric. l.c. p. 51 ; Lardner, l.c. 
c. 7 ; Ceillier, l.c. p. 695 ; Ittigius, Galland, and 
Jacobson, II. cc.) [J. C. M. J 

POLYCASTE (noAvudo-rri). 1. A daughter 
of Nestor and Anaxibia (Horn. Od. iii. 464 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 9), became by Telemachus the 
mother of Perseptolis. (Eustath. ad Horn. 1. c.) 

2. A daughter of Lvgaeus, was married to 
Icarius, by whom she became the mother of 
Penelope. (Strab. x. p. 461.) [L. S.] 

POLY'CHARES (TIoAvxdpvs), a Messenian, 
and the conqueror in the 4th Olympiad (B. c. 
764), is celebrated as the immediate cause of the 
first Messenian war, b. c. 743. Having been 
wronged by the Lacedaemonian Euaephnus, he 
took revenge by aggressions upon other Lacedae¬ 
monians ; and as the Messenians would not deliver 
him up to the SpartanB, war was eventually de¬ 
clared by the latter against Messenia. (Paus. iv. 4. 
§ 5, &c.) 

POLYCHARMUS (TloXiixcipjuos), wrote a 
work upon Lycia ( AvKicucd ), which is referred to 
by Athenaeus (viii. p. 333, d.), and Stephan us 
Byzantinus (s. w. T Aapis, 7,ovpa, $eAAds). It is 
doubtful whether he is the same as the Polychar- 
mus of Naucratis, who wrote a work on Aphrodite 
(II ep\ ’ A<ppobtrr )$), from which Athenaeus makes 
an extract (pp. 675, f.—676, c.). 

POLYCHARMUS (IIoAi Ixappos), a sculptor, 
two of whose works stood in Pliny’s time in the 
portico of Octawa at Rome ( Plin.H '. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 
4. § 10). One of these works was Venus washing 
herself; but what the other was is doubtful, on 
account of the corrupt state of the passage in Pliny. 
As it stands in the common editions, it is, Vene- 
rem lavantem sese, Daedalum slantem Polycharmus ., 
which is the reading of the inferior MSS., and 
seems to be only a conjectural emendation of the 
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unintelligible readings of the older MSS. The 
Codex Reg. II. gives lavantem sese de dalsa staniem, 
and the Bamberg MS., lavantem se sed aedahas 
gfantem. Sillig conjectures lavantem se, sed et aliam 
stantenu, and L. Jahn, lavantem se , ad aedem aliam 
stantem . (Sillig, Cat. Artif. p. 359, and edition of 
Pliny, l. c.; Jahn, Kunstblatt , 1833, No. 37 ; and 
collation of the Bamberg MS. appended to Sillig’s 
edition of Pliny, vol. v. p. 443.) 

There are several beautiful statues of Venus, 
stooping on one knee, in the attitude of washing 
herself, which are supposed to be copies of the 
work of Polycharmus. The finest is in the Va¬ 
tican, and the next best in the Museum at Paris. 
(Mus. Pio-Clem. vol. i. pi. 10; Clarac, pi. 345, 
No. 698 ; Muller, ArchaoL d. Kunst , $ 377, n. 5 ; 
Denkmaler d. Alten Kunst , vol. il pi. xxvi. fig. 
279.) [P. S.j 

POLYCLEITUS (IIoAibfAeiTos), historical. 1. 
An officer appointed by Ptolemy to command the 
fleet sent under Menelaus to Cyprus in b. c. 315. 
From thence Polycleitus was detached with a fleet 
of fifty 6hips to support the partisans of Ptolemy 
and Cassander in the Peloponnese, but, finding on 
his arrival there that there was no longer occasion 
for his services, he returned with his fleet to 
Cilicia. Here he received intelligence that a fleet 
under Theodotus, and a land force under Perilaus, 
were advancing to the support of Antigonus, and 
hastened to intercept them. Both one and the 
other were surprised and totally defeated ; the two 
commanders and the whole fleet fell into the hands 
of Polycleitus, who returned with them to Egypt, 
where he was received with the utmost distinction 
by Ptolemy. (Diod. xix. 62, 64.) 

2. One of the officers left by Epicydes in the 
command of the garrison of Syracuse when he 
himself quitted the city. [Epicydes.] They 
were all put to death in a sedition of the citizens 
shortly afterwards. (Liv. xxv. 28.) [E. H. B.] 

POLYCLEITUS (IIoAd/fA€<Tos), literary. 1. 
Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of the nume¬ 
rous writers of the history of Alexander the Great 
Athenaeus quotes from the eighth book of his 
histories (xii. p. 539, a.) ; and there are several 
other quotations from him in Strabo (xi. p. 509, 
d., xv. pp. 728,* a. d., 735, a., xvi. 742, a.), and 
other writers (Plut. Alex. 46 ; Aelian. N. A. xvi. 
41). There are some other passages in which the 
name of Polycleitus is erroneously put for that 
of Polycritus of Mende (Diod. xiii. 83 ; Ath. v. 
p. 206, e.; Plin. H. N. xxxi. 2. s. 4.) He may, 
perhaps, have been the same person as Poly¬ 
cleitus of Larissa, the father of Olympias, mo¬ 
ther of Antigonus Doson. Most of the extracts 
from his histories refer to the geography of 
the countries which Alexander invaded. They 
are collected, with a notice of the author, by C. 
Muller, in his Scriptores Rerum Alexandri Magni , 
(pp. 129—133), in Didot's Scriptorum Graeoorum 
Bibliotheca , Paris, 1846. (See also Vossius, de 
Hist . Gruec. p. 489, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol iii. p. 49.) 

2. An epigrammatic poet, who is mentioned by 
Meleager (Prooem. 40), as one of those included in 
his Garland . None of his epigrams are extant. 
(Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. xiii. p. 941). [P. S.] 

POLYCLEITUS (IIoAibeAeiroj), a physician 
of Messina in Sicily, to whom some of the epistles 
of Phalaris are addressed, and who, therefore (if he 
be a real personage), may be supposed to have lived 
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in the sixth century b. c. Having cured the tyrant 
of a dangerous disease, he received from him some 
valuable presents, and also succeeded in persuading 
him to pardon a conspirator against his life (Phalar. 
Epist. 106, 109). [W. A.G.] 

POLYCLEITUS (noAibcAetros, in Latin 
writers, Polycletus and Polyclitus), artists. Some 
difficulty has arisen from the mention of two sta¬ 
tuaries of this name, whom Pausanias expressly 
distinguishes from one another, who seem both to 
have lived about the same period, and who are 
both said to have been of Argos. (Paus. vi. 6. § 1.) 
Moreover, Pliny speaks of the great Polycleitus as a 
Sicyonian, though several other writers, as well as 
Pausanias, call him an Argive. (H. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 2.) The question which thus arises, as to the 
number of artists of this name, is very fully dis¬ 
cussed by Thiersch, but with more ingenuity than 
sound judgment. ( Epochen , pp. 150, 203, &c.) 
He distinguishes three statuaries of the name 
(besides a fourth, of Thasos) ; namely, first, Poly¬ 
cleitus of Sicyon, the pupil of Ageladas, an artist 
of the beginning of the period of the perfection of 
art, and whose works partook much of the old 
conventional style ; secondly, Polycleitus the elder, 
of Argos, maker of the celebrated statue in the 
Heraeum at Argos ; and, thirdly, Polycleitus, the 
younger, of Argos, the pupil of Naucydes. But 
the common opinion of other writers is both 
simpler and sounder, namely that, on account of 
the close connection between the schools of Argos 
and Sicyon, the elder Polycleitus might easily 
have been assigned to both, and, if a more precise 
explanation be required, that he was a native of 
Sicyon, and was made a citizen of Argos, to which 
Sicyon was then subject, probably as an honour 
well earned by his statue in the Heraeum. We 
know the same thing to have happened with other 
artists ; and we think that Thiersch himself could 
hardly have failed to accept this explanation, but 
for his perverse theory respecting the early date of 
Pheidias [Pheidias], which imposed upon him 
the necessity of placing that artist’s chief contem¬ 
poraries also higher than their true dates. The 
questions which arise, respecting the assignment of 
particular works to either of the two Polycleiti of 
Argos, will be considered in their proper places. 

I. Polycleitus, the elder, of Argos, probably by 
citizenship, and of Sicyon, probably by birth, was 
one of the most celebrated statuaries of the ancient 
world ; and was also a sculptor, an architect, and 
an artist in toreutic. He was the pupil of the 
great Argive statuary Ageladas, under whom he 
had Pheidias and Myron for his fellow-disciples. 
He was somewhat younger than Pheidias, and 
about the same age as Myron. He is placed by 
Pliny at the 87th Olympiad, b. c. 431, with 
Ageladas, Callon, Phradmon, Gorgias, Lacon, 
Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, and Parelius (H.N. 
xxxiv. 8. § 19). An important indication of his 
date is derived from his great statue in the He¬ 
raeum near Argos ; for the old temple of Hera was 
burnt in 01. 89. 2, b. c. 423 (Thuc. iv. 133 ; Clin- 
ton, F.H. s. a.) ; and, including the time required 
to rebuild the temple of the goddess, the statue by 
Polycleitus in the new temple could scarcely have 
been finished in less than ten years ; which brings 
his life down to about b. c. 413. Comparing this 
conclusion with the date given by Pliny, and with 
the fact that he was a pupil of Ageladas, Polyclei¬ 
tus may be safely said to have flourished from 
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about 01. 82 to 92, or ac. 452—412. A further 
confirmation of this date is furnished by Plato's 
mention of the sons of Polycleitus, as being of 
about the same age as the sons of Pericles. ( Pro - 
tag. p. 328, c.) 

Of his personal history we know nothing fur¬ 
ther. As an artist, he stood at the head of the 
schools of Argos and Sicyon, and approached more 
nearly than any other to an equality with the 
great head of the Athenian school, whom he was 
even judged to have surpassed on one occasion, in 
the celebrated competition of the Amazons. (See 
below, and Pheidias.) The essential difference 
between these artists was that Pheidias was un¬ 
surpassed, nay perfect , in making the images of 
the gods, Polycleitus in those of men. The one 
embodied in his Athena and Olympian Zeus, for 
all subsequent ages, the ideal standard of divine 
majesty ; the other expressed, in his Doryphorus, 
the ideal perfection of human beauty. It is not, 
however, surprising that, in the estimation of 
many, the beauty of Polycleitus should even have 
been preferred to the more unapproachable majesty 
of Pheidias, in an age when art, having reached 
its climax, was on the point of beginning to de¬ 
generate. Nay, even Polycleitus himself was, by 
some, placed below Myron in some respects (Plin. 
H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 3) ; and his forms were 
thought by the artists of the age of Alexander 
susceptible of greater grace. If, therefore, we 
find, in writers of a still later period, expressions 
which appear to refer to the works of Polycleitus 
as retaining something of the stiffness of an early 
period of art, we must not at once conclude that 
such passages, even if they are rightly interpreted, 
refer to some earlier artist of the same name. 

Among the statements of Pliny respecting Poly¬ 
cleitus is the following (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 2) : —“ Proprium ejns est , ut uno crure insisterent 
riyna , excogitasse; quadrata tamen ea esse tradit 
Varro et paene ad unum exemplum .” (The word 
quadrata , which Sillig formerly suspected, is con¬ 
firmed by the authority of the Bamberg MS.) This 
passage has exercised the critical skill of most of 
the writers on art. Thiersch regards it as ob¬ 
viously characterising the style of one of the early 
improvers of the art; and he therefore supposes 
that the artist of whom Varro made this statement 
was the oldest artist of the name, Polycleitus of 
Sicyon, whom, according to him, Pliny has con¬ 
founded with the more celebrated Polycleitus of 
Argos. But the language of Varro, properly un¬ 
derstood, neither requires nor sustains any such 
hypothesis. The mere mechanical difficulty in 
statuary, of'making a standing figure rest its 
weight on one leg, may have been, and probably 
had been, overcome before the time of Polycleitus; 
but it was, as we understand Varro, a distinguish¬ 
ing feature of his works, that he did this without 
in any way interfering with those proportions and 
that repose, which constituted the perfection of his 
art. It was not, of course, for an artist like 
Pheidias to poise his divinities upon one leg ; but 
Polycleitus, the inventor of the perfect canon of 
the human form, would naturally devote careful 
study to an attitude, which adds so much to the 
life-like expression of a figure, while, on the other 
hand, he refrained from any tampering with his 
own established proportions, and avoided the dan¬ 
gers into which the free use of this attitude might 
lead an artist too eager for variety. Some writers 
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think that Varro intended to censure Polycleitus 
on the ground that he adhered so strictly to his 
own canon as to introduce too much uniformity 
into his works ; but the passage (to say nothing bf 
its only referring to those statues of Polycleitus 
which rested on one leg) does not appear to be in 
the tone of censure*, and if it were, wo should 
rather suspect the soundness of Varro’s judgment, 
than of Polycleitus's practice on such a point. In 
fact, this appears to be the very point in which 
Myron was inferior to Polycleitus ; that the former, 
in his eagerness for variety, transgressed, in his 
choice of subjects, in his proportions, and in his 
attitudes, those high principles of art to which 
Polycleitus always adhered. 

The word quadrata , in the above passage, de¬ 
mands further explanation. It is clearly meant to 
describe a certain proportion of the human figure, 
and may be roughly explained as expressing a 
robust middle stature, in opposition to a tall and 
slender stature. The meaning is clearly shown by 
Pliny’s description (/. c. § 6) of the style of pro¬ 
portion practised by Lysippus, who, he says, made 
the heads smaller than the ancients made them, 
the bodies more slender and less fleshy, and thus 
the whole statue apparently taller k4 quadratas 
veterum staturas permutando ." Vitruvius gives a 
canon of proportion, according to which the length 
of the outstretched arms is equal to the height of 
the statue, so that the whole figure may be en¬ 
closed in a square; but it does not seem that there 
is any precise reference to this canon in the term 
quadrata , as used by Pliny. (Bottiger, Andettr 
iungen , p. 120 ; Sehorn, Studies p. 300.) 

The praises which the ancients heap upon 
Polycleitus are numerous and of the highest order. 
According to Pliny (/. c. ), he was considered to 
have brought the art of statuary to perfection ; 
and the same judgment is passed upon his works 
by Cicero, who expressly gives him the preference 
over Myron {Brut. 18 ; comp, de Oral. iii. 7, 
Acad. ii. 47, De Fin. ii. 34, Tusc. i. 2, Paradox. 
v. 2). Dionysius of Halicarnassus praises him, in 
conjunction with Pheidias, for those qualities 
which he expresses by the phrase Hard rd atfivov 
nod n*y<x\6r€xvov Kal d|iwjuari/c4v. (De Isocr. 
p. 95, Sylburg.) Quintilian (xii. 10) tells us 
that his works were distinguished by accurate 
execution ( diligentia ) and beauty (decor) above 
those of all others ; but that he was thought to 
be deficient in grandeur (pondus). But even this 
fault is mentioned with the qualification 44 ne nihil 
detrahatur and the critic proceeds to explain 
that it applies to his preference for human subjects 
over divine, and, among the former, for youthful 
figures, and that the deficiency is ascribed to him 
chiefly in comparison with Pheidias and Alca- 
menes: — “Nam ut humanae formae decorem 
addiderit supra verura, ita non explevisse deorum 
auctoritatem videtur. Quin aetatem quoque gra- 
viorem dicitur refugisse, nihil ausus ultra leves 
genas. At quae Polycleto defuerunt, Phidiae 
atque Alcameni dantur.” The breasts of his 
statues were especially admired. (Rhet. ad Herenn. 
iv. 6.) Several other passages might be added 

* Perhaps, however, this censure may be im¬ 
plied in another passage of Varro, in which he 
says 44 Neque enim Lysippus artificum priorum 
potius est vitiosa secutus quam artem,” de L. L» 
ix. 18, ed. Muller. 
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from Lucian, the poets of the Anthology, and 
other writers. Even while he lived Polycleitus 
was ranked among the very first artists: Xeno¬ 
phon makes Socrates place him on a level, as a 
statuary, with Homer, Sophocles, and Zeuxis in 
their respective arts. (Mem. i. 4. § 3.) The 
Socrates of Plato also speaks of him in terms 
which imply an equality with Pheidias. (Protag. 
p. 311, c.) 

Of the artists who succeeded him, Lysippus 
especially admired him, and declared that his 
Doryphorus was his own teacher (Cic. Brut. 80). 
In fact Lysippus stood in much the Bame relation 
to the Argive school of Polycleitus as Praxiteles 
to the Attic school of Pheidias and Alcamenea. 

An interesting anecdote is told by Aelian 
( V. H. xiv. 8), respecting the manner in which 
Polycleitus proved the superiority of the rules of 
art to popular opinion. made two statues, one 
of which he finished to his own mind, and the 
other he exposed to public view, and altered it 
according to the opinions expressed by the spec¬ 
tators. He then exhibited the statues together. 
One of them was universally admired ; the other 
was derided. “You yourselves,” exclaimed the 
artist, “ made the statue you abuse ; I made the 
one you admire. 4 ’ Plutarch relates a saying of 
Polycleitus, that the work was the most difficult 
when the clay model had been brought to appa¬ 
rent perfection. (Quaest. Conv. ii. 3. p. 636, c.) 

„The disciples of Polycleitus were Argius, Aso- 
podorus, Alexis, Aristeides, Phrynon, Dinon, 
Athenodorus, Demeas Clitorius, Canachus II., 
and Pericleitus. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19; 
Paus. vi. 13. § 4 ; see the articles.) 

Plato refers to the two sons of Polycleitus, as 
being also statuaries, but of no reputation in com¬ 
parison with their father: he docs not, however, 
mention their names. ( Protag. p. 328, c.) 

Polycleitus was not only celebrated as a sta¬ 
tuary in bronze, but also as a sculptor in marble, 
as an architect, and as an artist in toreutic. His 
works in these departments will be mentioned 
presently. His fame as a toreutic artist was so 
great that he was considered, according to Pliny, 
to have perfected the art, which Pheidias had com¬ 
menced, but had left incomplete: — “toreuticen 
sic enuiisse [ judicatur], ut Phidias aperuisse 
(II. N. 1. c. 2.) There are a few passages in 
which Polycleitus seems to be spoken of as a 
painter; but they are insufficient to establish the 
fact. (See Sillig, Catul. Artif. s.v.) 

Polycleitus wrote a treatise on the proportions 
of the human body, which bore the same name as 
the statue in which he exemplified his own laws, 
namely, Kayo >y (Galen, 7r«pl raiv /caff 'hnroKpdrriv 
Kal nKaruva, iv. 3, vol. iv. p. 449, ed. Kiihn). 

The following were the chief works of Poly¬ 
cleitus in bronze. The kind of bronze which he 
chiefly used was the Aeginetan ; whereas his con¬ 
temporary Myron preferred the Delian. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 2. s. 6 ; Diet, of Ant. s. v. Aes.) 

1. The Spear Bearer ( Doryphorus ), a youthful 
figure, but with the full proportions of a man 
(viriiiter puerum, Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 2). 
There can be no doubt that this was the statue 
which became known by the name of Canon> because 
in it the artist had embodied a perfect representa¬ 
tion of the ideal of the human figure, and had 
thus, as Pliny says, exhibited art itself in a work 
of art. Pliny, indeed, appears to speak of this 
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Canon as something different from the Doryphorus; 
but that it really was this statue is plain from the 
statement already quoted from Cicero respecting 
Lysippus, and from other passages in the ancient 
writers (Cic. Orat. 2; QuintU. v. 12. § 21 ; 
Galen, vol. i. p. 566, vol. iv. p. 606). Lucian 
describes the proportions of the human figure, as 
exhibited in the Canon of Polycleitus, in terms 
which completely confirm the explanation given 
above of the term quadrata , as applied to his 
works, and which amount to this ; that the figure 
should be moderate both in height and stoutness. 
(Lucian, de Salt. 75, vol. ii. p. 309.) Quintilian 
describes the figure as alike fit for war or for ath¬ 
letic games (f. c.). 

2. A youth of tender age, binding his head with 
a fillet, the sign of victory in an athletic contest 
(diadumenum molliter juvencm, Plin. l.c. ; Lucian. 
Philops . 18, vol. iii. p. 46). This work was valued 
at a hundred talents (Plin .l.c.). The beautiful 
statue in the Villa Farnese is no doubt a copy of 
it (Gerhard, Ant. Denkmaler , Cent. i. ph 69 ; 
Muller, Denkmaler d. alt . Kunst , vol. i. pi. 31, 
fig. 136). 

3. An athlete, scraping himself with a strigil 
(destringentem se, Plin. 1. c.). 

4. A naked figure, described by Pliny as talo 
incessentem; an obscure phrase, which is explained 
by some to mean challenging to the game of tali 
(Harduin, ad loc.), by others, trampling down, or 
spurning away, an opponent in the pancratium. 

(Jacobs, ad Philost. p. 435 ; Muller, Arch. d. Kunst , 
§120, n. 3.) 

5. A group of two naked boys playing at tali, 
known by the name of Astragalizonles. In Pliny’s 
time this group stood in the Atrium of Titus, and 
was esteemed by many as one of the most perfect 
works of statuary. The British Museum contains 
a portion of a similar group in marble, which was 
found in the baths of Titus in the pontificate of 
Urban VIII., and which was probably copied, but 
with some alterations, from the work of Polycleitus. 
(Townley Marbles , vol. i. p. 304.) 

6. A Mercury, at Lysimachia. (Plin. 1. c.) 

7. A Heracles Ageter, arming himself, which 
was at Rome in Pliny’s time (Plin. l.c. ; but the 
reading is somewhat doubtful). Cicero also men¬ 
tions a Hercules by Polycleitus ; but this seems to 
have been a different work, in which the hero wiis 
represented as killing the hydra (de Orat. ii. 16). 

8. A portrait statue of Artemon, surnamed Pe- 
riphoretos, the military engineer employed by 
Pericles in the war against Samos (Plin. 1. c. ; 
Plut. Per. 27). 

9. An Amazon, which gained the first prize, 
above Pheidias, Ctesilaus, Cydon, and Phradmon, 
in the celebrated contest at Ephesus (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19). 

To the above list must be added some other 
works, which are not mentioned by Pliny. 

10. A pair of small but very beautiful Cane- 
phoroe (Cic. in Verr. iv. 3 ; Symmach. Ep. i. 23; 
Amalihea , voL iii. p. 164). 

11. A statue of Zeus Philius at Megalopolis, the 
dress and ornaments of which were similar to those 
appropriate to Dionysus (Paus. viii. 31. § 2. s. 4). 

12. Several statues of Olympic victors (Paus. 
vi. § 4, 4. § 6, 7. § 3, 9. § 1, 13. § 4). But it 
cannot be determined whether these should be 
ascribed to the elder or the younger Polycleitus* 
(See below, No. 2.) 
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Of his works in marble, the only ones which 
are mentioned are his statue of Zeus Milichius at 
Argos (Paus. ii. 20. § 1), and those of Apollo, 
Leto, and Artemis, in the temple of Artemis Or- 
thia, on the summit of Mt. Lycone in Argolis. 
(Paus. ii. 24. § 5.) 

But that which he probably designed to be the 
greatest of all his works was his ivory and gold statue 
of Hera in her temple between Argos and Mycenae. 
This work was executed by the artist in his old 
age (see above), and was doubtless intended by 
him to rival Pheidias’a chryselephantine statues of 
Athena and of Zeus, which, in the judgment of 
Strabo (viii. p. 372), it equalled in beauty, though 
it was surpassed by them in costliness and size. 
According to the description of Pausanias (ii. 17. 
§ 4), the goddess was seated on a throne, her 
head crowned with a garland, on which were 
worked the Graces and the Hours, the one hand 
holding the symbolical pomegranate, and the other 
a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a bird sacred 
to Hera, on account of her having been once 
changed into that form by Zeus. From an epi¬ 
gram by Parmenion (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p.202, 
No. 5) it would seem that the figure of the god¬ 
dess was robed from the waist downwards. Maxi¬ 
mus Tyrius, who compares the statue with the 
Athena of Pheidias, describes the Hera of Poly- 
cleitus as the white-armed goddess of Homer, 
having ivory arms, beautiful eyes, a splendid robe, a 
queenlike figure, seated on a golden throne. ( Dis¬ 
sert . xiv. 6, vol. i. p. 260, Reiske.) In this de¬ 
scription we clearly see the Homeric ideal of Hera, 
the white-armed, large-eyed (AcwfcoAeyoy, fiowiris), 
which Polycleitus took for the model of his Hera, 
just as Pheidias followed the Homeric ideal of 
Zeus in his statue at Olympia. The character ex¬ 
pressed by the epithet fioums must have been that 
of the whole countenance, an expression of open 
and imposing majesty ; and accordingly, in a most 
laudatory epigram on the statue, Martial says (x. 
89): — 

“ Ore nitet tanto, quanto superasset in Ida 
Judice convictas non dubitante deaa.” 

This statue remained always the ideal model of 
Hera, as Pheidias’s of the Olympian Zeus. Thus 
lierodes Atticus, when he set up at Caesareia the 
statues of Augustus and Rome, had them made 
on the model of these two statues respectively. 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 13.) Praxiteles, however, 
ventured to make some minor alterations in Poly- 
cleitus’s type of Hera. [Praxiteles.] There is 
an excellent essay on this statue, with an explana¬ 
tion of the allegorical signification of its parts, 
by Bottiger. ( Andeutungen , pp. 122—128 ; comp. 
Muller, ArchaoL d . Kunst, § 352.) 

It is impossible to determine which of all the 
existing figures and busts of Hera or Juno, and 
of Roman empresses in the character of Juno, may 
be considered as copies of the Hera of Polycleitus ; 
but in all probability we have the type on a coin 
of Argos, which is engraved in Muller’s Denkmaler 
(vol i. pL 30. fig. 132 ; comp, Bottiger, L c. p. 
127). 

In the department of toreutic, the fame of Poly¬ 
cleitus no doubt rested chiefly on the golden orna¬ 
ments of his statue of Hera; but he also made small 
bronzes (; rigilla ), and drinking-vessels (phialae) 
(Martial viii. 51 ; Juvenal viii. 102). Moschion 
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mentions a celebrated lamp, which he made for 
the king of Persia ( ap. Ath. v. p. 206, e). 

As an architect Polycleitus obtained great cele¬ 
brity by the theatre, and the circular building 
( tholus ), which he built in the sacred enclosure of 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus: the former Pausanias 
thought the best worth seeing of all the theatres, 
whether of the Greeks or the Romans. (Paus ii. 
27. §§2,5.) 

2. Of the younger Polycleitus of Argos very 
little is known, doubtless because his fame was 
eclipsed by that of his more celebrated namesake, 
and, in part, contemporary. The chief testimony 
respecting him is a passage of Pausanias, who says 
that the statue of Agenor of Thebes, an Olympic 
victor in the boys’ wrestling, was made by “ Poly¬ 
cleitus of Argos, not the one who made the statue 
of Hera , but the pupil of Naucydes” (Paus. vi. 6. § 
1. s. 2). Now Naucydes flourished between a c. 
420 and 400 ; so that Polycleitus must be placed 
about b. c. 400. With this agrees the statement 
of Pausanias, that Polycleitus made the bronze 
tripod and statue of Aphrodite, at Amyclae, which 
the Lacedaemonians dedicated out of the spoils of 
the victory of Aegospotami (Paus. iii. 18. § 5. s. 
8) j for the age of the elder Polycleitus cannot be 
brought down so low as this. Mention has been 
made above of the statue of Zeus Philius, at Mega¬ 
lopolis, among the works of the elder Polycleitus. 
Some, however, refer it to the younger, and take it 
as a proof that he was still alive after the building 
of Megalopolis, in b. c. 370 ; but this argument iB 
in no way decisive, for it is natural to suppose that 
many of the statues which adorned Megalopolis 
were carried thither by the first settlers. To this 
artist also we should probably refer the passage of 
Pausanias (ii. 22. § 8), in which mention is made 
of a bronze statue of Hecate by him at Argos, and 
from which we learn too that Polycleitus was the 
brother of his instructor Naucydes. [Naucydes.] 
He also was probably the maker of the mutilated 
statue of Alcibiades, mentioned by Dio Chrysostom 
(Oral . 37, vol. ii. p. 122, Reiske). It would seem 
from the passage of Pausanias first quoted (vi. 6. 
§ 1), that the younger Polycleitus was famous for 
his statues of Olympic victors ; and, therefore, it 
is exceedingly probable that some, if not all, of the 
statues of this class, mentioned above under the 
name of the elder Polycleitus, ought to be referred 
to him. Whatever else was once known of him is 
now hopelessly merged in the statements respecting 
the elder artist. 

Thiersch makes still a third (according to him, 
a fourth) statuary or sculptor of this name, Poly¬ 
cleitus of Thasos, on the authority of an epigram of 
Geminus (Anth. Plan. iii. 30 ; Brunck, Anal. vol. 
il p. 279):— 

Xt(p fit Uo\vK\sirov Qaalov xdptv, tipi 5’ Ikuvos 
SoA/ittverfs, frpovrdts 6s Aid* dvrtpdvrjv, te.r.K 

where Grotius proposed to read Tlo\vyywrov for 
IIoAvKAcfrou, an emendation which is almost cer¬ 
tainly correct, notwithstanding Heyne’s objection, 
that the phrase x^P xdptp is more appropriate to a 
sculpture than a painting. There is no other men¬ 
tion of aThasian Polycleitus ; but it is well known 
that Polygnotus was a Thasian. The error is just 
one of a class often met with, and of which wo 
have a precisely parallel example in another epi¬ 
gram, which ascribes to Polycleitus a painting of 
Polyxena (Anth. Platt, iv. 150 ; Brunck, Anal, 
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voL ii. p. 440). It is not, however, certain that 
rioKiryvoiroio is the right reading in this second 
case ; the blunder is very probably that of the 
author of the epigram. (Jacobs, Animadv. in Anth. 
Graec. ad loc.) 

Lastly, there are gems bearing the name of Po- 
lycleitus, respecting which it is doubtful whether 
the engraver was the same person as the great 
Argive statuary ; but it is more probable that he 
was a different person. (Bracci, tab. 96 ; Stosch, 
de Gemm. 76 ; Lewezow, uber den Raub des Palla¬ 
dium , pp. 31, &c.; Sillig, Catal . Artif. 8 . v.) [P. S.] 

POCYCLETUS (rioAuKA«Tos), a favourite 
freedman of Nero, was sent by that emperor into 
Britain to inspect the state of the island. (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 39, Hist. i. 37, ii. 95 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 
12 .) 

POLYCLES (IIoAtMcATjy). 1. A Macedonian 
general who was left in the command of Thessaly 
by Antipater, when the latter crossed over into 
Asia to the support of Craterus, b. c. 321. The 
Aetolians took advantage of the absence of An¬ 
tipater to invade Locris, and laid siege to Am- 
phissa ; whereupon Polycles hastened to its relief, 
but was totally defeated, his army utterly de¬ 
stroyed, and he himself slain. (Diod. xviii. 38.) 

2. One of the partisans and counsellors of 
Eurydice, who shared in her defeat by Olympias 
(u. c. 317), and accompanied her on her flight to 
Amphipolis, where she was soon after taken pri¬ 
soner. (Id. xix, 11.) [E. H. B.j 

PO'LYCLES (IIoAwcAtjs), artists. 1. 2. Two 
statuaries of this name are mentioned by Pliny 
(//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) ; one, as flourishing in the 
102d Olympiad (b. c. 370), contemporary with 
Cephisodotus, Leochares, and Hypatodorus ; the 
other, as one of a number of statuaries, who flou¬ 
rished at the revival of the art in the 156th Olym¬ 
piad (b.c. 155), and who, though far inferior to 
those who lived from the time of Pheidias down to 
the 120th Olympiad (b.c. 300), were nevertheless 
artists of reputation. In this list the name of 
Polycles is followed by the word Athenaeus , 
which is usually taken for the name of another 
artist, but which may perhaps, as Sillig has ob¬ 
served, indicate the city to which Polycles be¬ 
longed ; for it is not at all improbable that Pliny 
would copy the words IIoAwcAiis ’A (hpraios, which 
he found in his Greek authority, either through 
carelessness, or because he mistook the second 
for the name of a person. It is also extremely 
probable that the elder Polycles was an Athenian, 
and that he was, in fact, one of the artists of the 
later Athenian school, who obtained great celebrity 
by the sensual charms exhibited in their works. 
For not only does Pliny mention Polycles I. in 
connection with Cephisodotus I. and Leochares, 
whom we know to have been two of the most dis¬ 
tinguished artists of that school; but he also 
ascribes to Polycles (without, however, specifying 
which of the two) a celebrated statue of an Her¬ 
maphrodite, a work precisely in keeping with the 
character of the school which produced the Gany¬ 
mede of Leochares. (Plin. /. c. § 20.) From the 
comparison, then, of these two statements, the in¬ 
ference is highly probable that the Hermaphrodite 
was the work of the elder Polycles, who was an 
artist of the later Athenian school of statuary. 
Muller strongly confirms this view by the inge¬ 
nious observation, that, in Pliny’s alphabetical 
lists of artists, the names under each letter come 
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pretty much in the order of time ; and in the pre¬ 
sent instance, the name ot Polycles comes before 
those of Pyrrhus and of Phoenix, the disciple of 
Lysippus. ( Archaol . d. Kunst, § 128, n. 2.) 

Respecting the Hermaphrodite of Polycles, it 
cannot be determined with certainty which of the 
extant works of this class represents its type, or 
whether it was a standing or a recumbent figure. 
The prevailing opinion among archaeologists is 
that the celebrated recumbent Hermaphrodite, of 
which we have two slightly different examples, in 
marble, the one in the Florentine Gallery, the other 
in the Louvre (formerly in the Villa Borghese), is 
copied from the bronze statue of Polycles. (Meyer, 
Kunstgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 98, 99, and plate 9 ; 
Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 392, n. 2 ; Osann, 
Ueber eine in Pompeii Ausgegrabene Hermaphrodi - 
tenstatue; and Bottiger, Ueber die Hermaphroditen- 
Fabel und Bildung , in the Amalthea^ vol. i. pp. 342 
—366.) 

The younger Polycles, from the date assigned 
to him by Pliny, and from the mention of a statue 
of Juno by Polycles in the portico of Octavia at 
Rome (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4. s. 5. § 10), would 
seem to have been one of the Greek artists who 
flourished at Rome about the time of the original 
erection of that portico by MetelluB Macedonicus. 
But it is evident, on a careful examination of the 
latter passage of Pliny, and it is probable, from 
the nature of the case, that many, if not most of 
the works of art, with which Metellus decorated 
his portico, were not the original productions of 
living artists, but either the works of former 
masters, transported from Greece, or marble copies 
taken from such works. It contained, for example, 
works by Praxiteles, one of which stood in the 
very part of the edifice in which the statue by 
Polycles was placed. Hence arises the suspicion 
that this Polycles may be no other than the great 
Athenian artist already mentioned; that, like other 
statuaries of that era (Praxiteles, for instance), he 
wrought in marble as well as in bronze, or else 
that the marble statue of Juno in the portico of 
Metellus was only a copy from one of his works, 
and that Pliny places him erroneously at the 156 th 
Olympiad, because, finding him mentioned among 
the artists whose works stood in the portico of 
Metellus, he mistook him for an artist living at 
the period of its erection. It is true that this is 
uncertain conjecture; but Pliny is very apt to 
make mistakes, and still more the copyists, espe¬ 
cially in lists of names, and a sound critic is very 
reluctant to consent to the unnecessary multiplica¬ 
tion of persons bearing distinguished names. 

The name, however, occurs in Pausanias as 
well as Pliny. In his enumeration of the statues 
of Olympic victors, after mentioning statues by 
Pheidias and Silanion, he says that another sta¬ 
tuary of the Athenians, Polycles, the disciple of 
Stadieus the Athenian, made an Ephesian boy, a 
pancratiast, Amyntas the son of Hellanicus. (Paus. 
vi. 4. § 3. s. 5.) It is evident from this passage 
that this Polycles was a very distinguished Athe¬ 
nian artist, and the context seems to show that he 
flourished between the times of Pheidias and Ly¬ 
sippus, and nearer to the latter. If, therefore, 
there were two artists of the name, he is probably 
the same as the elder. In another passage he 
mentions the statue of the Olympic victor Age- 
sarchus, as the work of the sons of Polycles, whose 
names he does not give, but of whom he promises 
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to Bay more in a subsequent part of his work 
(vi. 12. § 3. s. 9). Accordingly, at the end of 
the chapter in which he describes Elateia in Phocis, 
after mentioning the temple of Asclepius, with the 
bearded statue of the god in it, made by Timocles 
and Timarchides, who were of Athenian birth, he 
proceeds to give an account of the temple of Athena 
Cranaea, in which was a statue of the goddess, 
equipped as if for battle, and with works of art 
upon the shield in imitation of the shield of the 
Athena of the Parthenon ; u and this statue alsof 
he says, <fc was made by the sons of Polycles.” 
(Paus. x. 34. § 3. s. 6—8.) From this passage, 
taken in its connection, it is evident that the sons 
of Polycles were no other than Timocles and 
Timarchides, and that these were Athenian artists 
of considerable reputation. Now, reverting to 
Pliny, we find in the same list of statuaries at the 
revival of the art in 01. 156, in which the name 
of Polycles occurs, the name of Timocles ; and in 
the passage respecting the works in the portico of 
Octavia, immediately after the mention of the 
statue of Juno by Polycles, he mentions that of 
Jupiter by the sons of Timarchides, in the adjacent 
temple. It follows that, if there be no mistake in 
Pliny, the Polycles of the two latter passages of 
Pausanias (and perhaps, therefore, of the first) 
was the younger Polycles. At all events, we 
establish the existence of a family of Athenian 
statuaries, Polycles, his sons Timocles and Timar¬ 
chides, and the sons of Timarchides, who either 
belonged (supposing Pliny to have made the mis¬ 
take above suggested) to the later Attic school of 
the times of Scopas and Praxiteles, or (if Pliny be 
right) to the period of that revival of the art, 
about b. c. 155, which was connected with the 
employment of Greek artists at Rome. (Comp. 
Timarchides and Timocles.) There is still 
one more passage in which the name of Polycles 
occurs, as the maker of some statues of the Muses, 
in bronze. (Varro, ap. Nornum, s. v. Ducere.) 

3. Of Adramyttium, a painter, mentioned by 
Vitruvius among those artists who deserved fame, 
but who failed through adverse fortune to attain 
to it. (iii. Praef. § 2.) [P. S.] 

POLY'CRATES (no\vKpdrris), historical. 1. 
Of Samos, one of the most fortunate, ambitious, 
and treacherous of the Greek tyrants. With the 
assistance of his brothers Pantagnotus and Sylo- 
son, he made himself master of the island towards 
the latter end of the reign of Cyrus. At first he 
shared the supreme power with his brothers ; but 
he shortly afterwards put Pantagnotus to death 
and banished Syloson. Having thus become sole 
despot, he raised a fleet of a hundred ships, and 
took a thousand bowmen into his pay. With this 
force he conquered several of the islands, and even 
some towns on the main land ; he made war upon 
Miletus, and defeated in a sear fight the Lesbians, 
who had come to the assistance of the latter city. 
His navy became the most formidable in the Gre¬ 
cian world ; and he formed the design of conquer¬ 
ing all the Ionian cities as well as .the islands in 
the Aegean. He had formed an alliance with 
Amasis, king of Egypt, who, however, finally re¬ 
nounced it through alarm at the amazing good for¬ 
tune of Polycrates, which never met with any 
check or disaster, and which therefore was sure, 
sooner or later, to incur the envy of the gods. 
Such, at least, is the account of Herodotus, who 
has narrated the story of the rupture between 
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Amasis and Polycrates in his most dramatic man¬ 
ner. In a letter which Amasis wrote to Poly¬ 
crates, the Egyptian monarch advised him to throw 
away one of his most valuable possessions, in order 
that he might thus inflict some injury upon him¬ 
self. In accordance with this advice Polycrates 
threw into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary 
beauty; but in a few days it was found in the 
belly of a fish, which had been presented to him 
by a fisherman. Thereupon Amasis immediately 
broke off his alliance with him. Of course the 
story is a fiction ; and Mr. Grote remarks (Hist, of 
Greece , vol. iv. p. 323) with justice, that the facts 
related by Herodotus rather lead us to believe that 
it was Polycrates, who, with characteristic faith¬ 
lessness, broke off his alliance with Amasis, find¬ 
ing it more for his interest to cultivate friendship 
with Cambyses, when the latter was preparing to 
invade Egypt, b. a 525. He sent to the assistance 
of the Persian monarch forty ships, on which he 
placed all the persons opposed to his government, 
and at the same time privately requested Cambyses 
that they might never be allowed to return. But 
these malcontents either never went to Egypt, or 
found means to escape ; they sailed back to Samos, 
and made war upon the tyrant, but were de¬ 
feated by the latter. Thereupon they repaired 
to Sparta for assistance, which was readily granted. 
The Corinthians likewise, who had a special 
cause of quarrel against the Samians, joined the 
Spartans, and their united forces accompanied 
by the exiles sailed against Samos. They laid 
siege to the city for forty days, but at length de¬ 
spairing of taking it, they abandoned the island, 
and left the exiles to shift for themselves. The 
power of Polycrates now became greater than ever. 
The great works which Herodotus saw and ad¬ 
mired at Samos were probably executed by him. 
He lived in great pomp and luxury, and like some 
of the other Greek tyrants was a patron of literar 
ture and the arts. The most eminent artists and 
poets found a ready welcome at his court ; and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly celebrated. 
But in the midst of all his prosperity he fell by the 
most ignominious fate. Oroetes, the satrap of 
Sardis, had for some reason, which is quite un¬ 
known, formed a deadly hatred against Polycrates. 
By false pretences, the satrap contrived to allure 
him to the mainland, where he was arrested soon 
after his arrival, and crucified, b.c. 522. (Herod, 
iii. 39—47, 54—56, 120—125 ; Thuc. i. 13 j 
Athen. xii. p. 540.) 

2. An Athenian, a lochagus in the army of the 
Cyrean Greeks, is mentioned several times by 
Xenophon, whom he defended on one occasion. 
(Xen. Anab. iv. 5. § 24, v. 1. § 16, vii. 2. §§ 17, 
29, vii, 6. § 41.) 

3. An Argive, the son of Mnasiades, descended 
from an illustrious family at Argos, came over to 
the court of the Egyptian monarch Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, just before his campaign against Antiochus 
III., in b. c. 217. Polycrates was of great service 
in drilling and encouraging the Egyptian troops, 
and he commanded the cavalry on the left wing at 
the battle of Raphia, in b. c. 217, in which Antio¬ 
chus was defeated, and which secured to Ptolemy 
the provinces of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Pa¬ 
lestine. Although Polycrates was still young he 
was second to no one, says Polybius, in the king's 
court, and was accordingly appointed by Ptolemy 
governor of Cyprus. The duties of this office he 
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discharged with the utmost fidelity and integrity ; 
he secured the island for Ptolemy Epiphanes, the 
infant son and successor of Philopator, and on his 
return to Alexandria about b. c. 196, he brought 
with him a considerable sum of money for the use 
of the monarch. He was received at Alexandria 
with great applause, and forthwith obtained great 
power in the kingdom; but as he advanced in 
years, his character changed for the worse, and he 
indulged in every kind of vice and wickedness. 
We are ignorant of his subsequent career, in con¬ 
sequence of the loss of the later books of Polybius ; 
but we learn from a fragment of the historian that 
it was through his evil advice that Ptolemy took 
no part in military affairs, although he had reached 
the age of twenty-five. (Polyb. v. 64, 65,82, 84, 
xviii. 38, xxiii. 16.) 

POLY'CRATES (noXuKpdr^s), an Athenian 
rhetorician and sophist of some repute, a contempo¬ 
rary of Socrates and Isocrates, taught first at Athens 
and afterwards at Cyprus. He is mentioned as the 
teacher of Zoilus. He is named along with some 
of the most distinguished orators of his time by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de Iaaeo , c. 8, de Dem. 
JSloc. c. 20), who, however, finds great fault with 
his style. He wrote, 1. An accusation of So¬ 
crates (KaTTiyopla ^ooKpdrous), which is said by 
some writers to have been the speech delivered by 
Melitus at the trial of Socrates ; but as it contained 
allusion to an event which occurred six years after 
the death of the philosopher, it would seem to have 
been simply a declamation on the subject composed 
at a subsequent period. (Diog, Lae it. ii. 38, 39, 
with the note of Menagius ; Aelian, V. H. xi. 10, 
with the note of Perizonius ; Isocr. Busins , § 4, 
&c.; Quintil. ii. 17. § 1, iii. 1. § 11 ; Suidas, s. v. 
II oAu/cparys.) 2. Bovalp&os 'AiroXoyta. The 
oration of Isocrates, entitled Busiris , is addressed 
to Polycrates, and points out the faults which the 
latter had committed in his oration on this subject. 
3. 'Ey KtZpaov &paa-v6oo\ov (Schol. ad Arist. Jihet. 
p. 48). 4. Ilepl ’A (ppotiiarlwv, an obscene poem on 

love, which he published under the name of the 
poetess Philaenis, for the purpose of injuring her 
reputation (Athen. viii. p. 335, c. d.). It is doubt¬ 
ful' whether the above-mentioned Polycrates is 
the same as the PolycrateB who wrote a work on 
Laconia (A wcwviKd) referred to by Athenaeus (iv. 
p. 139, d.). Spengel supposes that the rhetorician 
Polycrates is the author of the Panegyric on 
Helen , which has come down to us as the work of 
Gorgias. (Westermann, Geschichte der Griech. 
BeredtsamkeiU § 50, n. 22.) 

POLY'CRATES (UoXvKpar^s). 1. A statuary, 
whom Pliny mentions among those who made 
athletas et armatos et venatores sacrificantesque (II. 
AT. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). There is a fragment of 
a Hermes in the Villa Mattei, bearing the muti¬ 
lated inscription, 

TIMO0EO2 A0H.... 

JIOATKP. 

on which slight basis Visconti rests the hypothesis 
that Polycrates was an Athenian artist, contem¬ 
porary with Timotheus, and that the Hermes in 
question was a copy of a bronze statue of Timo¬ 
theus by Polycrates. A simpler hypothesis would 
be to complete the inscription thus, T ip6Qeos ’A $rj- 
ycuos <W0i7K«, n o\vKpdrrjs 4voUi. (Monum , Mat¬ 
tel vol. iii. n. 118 ; Visconti, Icon* Grecque, voL i. 
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p. 150, n. ; R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schom , pp. 
389—390.) 

2. An engraver of precious stones, known by an 
inscription on a gem representing Eros and Psyche. 
(Marietta, Traite ,, vol. i. p. 421 ; R. Rochette, 

Lettre a M. Schon t, p. 149.) IP. S.] 

POLY'CRITUS (UoXvKpiros)^ of Mendae in 
Sicily, wrote a work on Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, which is referred to by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 63). Aristotle likewise quotes a work by Po- 
lycritus on Sicilian affairs, in poetry ( Mirab. Aus- 
cult. 112), which is probably the Bame work as the 
one referred to by Diogenes. It is doubtful 
whether this Polycritus is the same person as the 
Polycritus who wrote on the East, and whose work 
is referred to by Strabo (xv. p. 735), Plutarch 
(Alex. 46), Antigonus of Carystus (c. 150, or 135, 
ed. Westermann), and as one of the writers from 
whom Pliny compiled the 11th and 12th books of 
his Natural History. 

POLY'CRITUS (UoX^Kpiros\ a physician at 
the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia, 
in the fourth century b. c. (Plut. Artax. 21). 
He was a native of Mende in Macedonia, and not 
a " son of Mendaeus,” as Fabricius states (Bibl. 
Gr. vol. xiii. p. 376, ed. vet.). [W. A. G.] 
POLY'CRITUS (rioAibcpiTos), a mythical ar¬ 
chitect, mentioned by the Pseudo-Plutarch, in con¬ 
nection with the story of Poemander. ( Quaest . 

Grace. 37, p. 299, c.) [P. S.] 

POLYCTOR (IIoAoicT«op). 1. A 6on of Ae- 
gyptus and Caliande. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Pterelaus, prince of Ithaca. A place 
in Ithaca, Polyctorium, was believed to have de¬ 
rived its name from him. (Horn. Od. xvii. 207 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1815.) 

There is one more mythical personage of this 
name. (Horn. Od. xviii. 298.) [L. S.] 

POLYDAMAS (IIoAuSd^as), a son of Pan- 
thous and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus. (Horn. II. xi. 
57, xvi. 535, xvii. 40.) [L. S.] 

POLY'DAMAS (TLovXvbdfxas'). 1. Of Sco- 
tussa in Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in the 
Pancratium at the Olympic games, in 01. 93, B.c. 
408. His size was immense, and the most mar¬ 
vellous stories are related of his strength, how he 
killed without arms a huge and fierce lion on 
mount OlympuB, how he stopped a chariot at full 
gallop, &c. His reputation led the Persian king, 
Dareius Ochus, to invite him to his court, where he 
performed similar feats. (Euseb. 'EAA. dA. p. 41 ; 
Paus. vi. 5, vii. 27. § 6, who calk him IIuuAt/5d/ias ; 
Diod. Fragm. vol. ii. p. 640, ed. Wesseling; 
Lucian, Quomodo Hist . conscrib. 35, et alibi ; 
Suidas, s. v. UoXM/aas ; Krause, Olympia , p. 360.) 

2. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was entrusted by 
his fellow-citizens about b. c. 375, with the supreme 
government of their native town. Polydamas 
formed an alliance with Sparta, with which state 
his family had long been connected by the bonds 
of public hospitality ; but he soon after entered 
into a treaty with Jason of Pherae. The history 
of this treaty is related elsewhere [Vol. II. p. 554, 
b.]. On the murder of Jason in b. c. 370, his 
brother Polyphron, who succeeded to his power* 
put to death Polydamas and eight other most dis¬ 
tinguished citizens of Pharsalus. (Xen. HeU. vi. 
1. § 2, &c. vi. 4. § 34.) 

POLYDAMNA (noAiftojimi), the wife of king 
Thon in Egypt; she gave Helen a remedy by 
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which she could soothe any grief or anger. (Horn. 
Otf.iv. 228.) IL.S.] 

POLYDECTES (noAu8«KTi?r), a son of Mag* 
nes and king of the island of Seriphos, is called 
a brother of Dictys. (Find. Pyth. xii. 14 ; Apollod. 

i. 9. § 6 ; Strab. x. p. 487; Zenob. i. 41 ; Paus. 

i. 22. § 6.) [L.S.] 

POLYDECTES (IIoAuSeVnjO, the sixth or 
seventh king of Sparta in the Prod id line, was 
the eldest son of Eunomus, the brother of Lycurgus 
the lawgiver, and the father of Charilaus, who suc¬ 
ceeded him. Herodotus, contrary to the other au¬ 
thorities, makes Polydectes the father of Eunomus. 
(Plut. Lyc. 2 ; Paus. iii. 7. § 2 ; Herod, viii. 131.) 
[Eunomus.] 

POLYDECTES, a sculptor who lived at Rome 
under the earlier emperors, and wrought in con¬ 
junction with Hermolaus. These two were among 
the artists who “filled the palace of the Caesars 
on the Palatine with most approved works.’* (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 11.) [P. S.] 

POLYDEGMON or POLYDECTES (IIoAu- 
tityfAcop or IloAuSeKTTjs), that is, “ the one who 
receives many,” occurs as a surname of Hades 
(Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 431 ; Aeschyl. Prom. 
153.) [L. S.] 

POLYDEUCES (IIoAuSfvKTjs), one of the 
Dioscuri, is commonly called Pollux and the twin- 
brother of Castor. (Horn. II. iii. 237 ; Apollod. 
iii. 11. § 1 ; comp. Dioscuri.) [L. S.] 

POLYDEUCES, literary. [Pollux.] 

POLYDO'RA (IloAu5t«>pa). 1. A daughter of 
Ocean ns and Thetys. (Hes. Theog. 354.) 

2. The mother of Idas and Lynceus. (Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 151.) 

3. A daughter of Danaus and the wife of Pe- 
neius, by whom she became the mother of Dryops. 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1212; Anton. Lib. 
32.) 

4. The daughter of Meleager and Cleopatra, 
was married to Protesilaus, after whose death she 
was so much affected by grief that she made away 
with herself. (Paus. iv. 2. § 5.) 

5. A daughter of Peleus and Polymela, was a 

sister of Achilles, and married to Sparcheius or 
Borus, by whom she became the mother of Menes- 
thius. (Horn. II. xyi. 176 ; Apollod. iii. 13. § 4 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 321.) [L. S.] 

POLYDO'RUS (IIoAv'&wpoy). 1. A son of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, was king of Thebes, and 
husband of Nyctei’s, by whom he became the 
father of Labdacus. (Hes. Theog. 978 ; Apollod. 
iii. 4. § 2, 5. § 5 ; Paus. ii. 6. § 2, ix. 5. § 1, 
&c.; Herod, v. 59.) 

2. The youngest among the sons of Priam and 
Laotoe', was slain by Achilles. (Horn. II. xx. 406, 
&c., xxii. 46, &c.) The tragic poets (see Eurip. 
Hec . 3) call him a son of Priam and Hecabe. 
When Ilium was on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Greeks, Priam entrusted his son 
Polydorus and a large sum of money to Polymestor 
or Polymnestor, king of the Thracian Chersonesus; 
but after the destruction of Troy, Polymestor 
killed Polydorus for the purpose of getting pos¬ 
session of his treasures, and cast his body into the 
sea. His body was afterwards washed upon the 
coast, where it was found and recognised by his 
mother Hecabe, who together with other Trojan 
captives took vengeance upon Polymestor by 
killing his two children, and putting out hit eyes. 
(Eurip. Hoc. I c. 9 1050 j Virg. Aen. iii 49, &c.; 
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Ov. Met. xiii. 432, &c., 536 ; Plut. Parall. min. 
24.) Another tradition states that Polydorus 
was entrusted to his sister Iliona, who was married 
to Polymestor, and who was to educate him. She 
accordingly brought him up as her own son, while 
she made every one else believe that her own son 
Dei'philus or De’ipylus was Polydorus. The 
Greeks determined to destroy the race of Priam 
sent to Polymestor, promising him Electra for his 
wife, and a large amount of gold, if he would kill 
Polydorus. Polymestor was prevailed upon, and 
he accordingly slew his own son instead of Poly¬ 
dorus. The true Polydorus having afterwards 
learnt the real intention of Polymestor persuaded 
his sister Iliona to kill Polymestor. (Ilygin. Fab, 
109, 240; Ilorat. Sat. ii. 3. 61 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 44, 
Acad. ii. 27.) According to a third tradition, lastly, 
Polymestor, who was attacked by the Greeks, 
delivered up Polydorus to them in order to secure 
their leaving him in peace. The Greeks wanted 
to get possession of Helen in his stead, but as the 
Trojans refused to make the exchange, the Greeks 
stoned Polydorus to death under the very walls of 
Troy, and his body was delivered up to Helen. 
(Diet. Cret. ii. 18, 22, 27.) 

3. One of the Epigoni, a son of Ilippomedon. 
(Paus. ii. 20. § 4 ; comp. Adrastus.) [L. S.J 

POLYDO'RUS (IIoAt55a>poy). 1. The tenth or 
eleventh king of Sparta in the Eurysthenid line, was 
the son of Alcamenes and the father of Eurycrates, 
who succeeded him. This king lived in the time 
of the first Messenian war, and assisted in bringing 
it to a conclusion, b. c. 724. He was murdered by 
Polemarchus, a Spartan of high family ; but his 
name was precious among his people on account of 
his justice and kindness. They purchased his 
house of his widow ; and the magistrates in future 
sealed all public documents with his image. Several 
constitutional changes were introduced by him and 
his colleague Theopompus ; and Plutarch says that 
Polydorus increased the number of the Spartan 
lots. It is further stated that Crotona and the 
Epizephyrian Locri were founded in his reign. 
(Herod, vii. 204 ; Paus. iii. 3. §§ 1—3, iii. 11. § 
10, iii. 12. § 3, iv. 7. § 7, viii. 52. § l ; Plut Lyc . 
6,8.) 

2. The brother of .Tason of Pherae, Tagus of 
Thessaly, obtained the supreme power along with 
his brother Polyphron, on the death of Jason in 
b.c. 370. But shortly afterwards as the two 
brothers were on a journey to Larissa, Polydorus 
died suddenly in the night, assassinated, as it was 
supposed, by Polyphron (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. § 33). 
Diodorus makes a mistake in stating (xv. 61) that 
Polydorus was killed by another brother Alexander, 
who afterwards became tyrant of Pherae ; for this 
Alexander was the nephew, and not the brother of 
Polydorus and Polyphron. (Plut. Pelop. c. 29.) 
[See Vol. I. p. 124.] 

POLYDO'RUS, a distinguished sculptor of 
Rhodes, was one of the associates of Agesander, in 
the execution of the celebrated group of the Lao- 
coon ; and was not improbably the son of Ages¬ 
ander, since there is a tradition that Agesander made 
the figure of Laocoon in the group, and his sons 
those of the sons of Laocoon. The age of Polydorus 
depends of course on the date assigned to the Lao¬ 
coon: if Thiersch be right he lived at Rome under 
Titus (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4. s. 5. § 11 ; Agrsan- 
dbr). He is also mentioned by Pliny, unless an 
earlier artist of the same name be intended, among 
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statuaries in bronze who made athletas et armalos 
et venatores sacrificantesque. (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19. § 34.) [P. S.] 

POLYEIDES (noAveiSijs), a Greek physician 
who must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Celsus* (De Med. 
v. 20. §2, 26. §23, vi. 7. § 3, pp. 91, 100, 
127) and Andromachus (ap. Gal. De Compos . Me - 
dicam. sec. Gen. v. 12, vol. xiii. p. 834). He ap¬ 
pears to have written a pharmaceutical work, as 
his medical formulae are several times referred to 
by Galen (De Meth. Med. v. 6, vi. 3, vol. x. pp. 
330, 405, Ad Glauo. de Meth. Med. ii. 3, 11, vol. 
xi. pp. 87, 137, De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, ac 
Facult. x. 2. § 13, vol. xii. p. 276, De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Gen. iii. 3, vol. xiii. p. 613), Caelius 
Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. iii. 3, 5, pp. 186, 
198), Paulus Aegineta (iv. 25, vii. 12, pp. 514, 
663), Agtius (iii. 1. 48, ir. 2. 50, 58, iv. 4. 64, pp. 
504, 715, 725, 809), Oribasius (Ad Eunap. iv. 
128, p. 674),and Nicolaus Myrepsus (De Compos. 
Medicam. xli. 44, p. 788). [W. A. G.] 

POLYEIDUS, artist. [Polyidus ] 
POLYEUCTUS (n o\6'vktos). ]. An Athe¬ 
nian orator, delivered the speech against Socrates 
at his trial, which, however, was composed by 
some one else (Diog. Laert ii. 38). Antiphon 
wrote a speech against this Polyeuctus. (Bekker, 
Anecd. Gr. vol. i. p. 82.) 

2. An Athenian orator of the demus Sphettus, 
was a political friend of Demosthenes, with whom 
he worked in resisting the Macedonian party and 
in urging the people to make war against Philip. 
Hence we find him accused along with Demosthenes 
of receiving bribes from Ilarpalus (Dinarch. o. Dem. 
p. 129). Polyeuctus was very corpulent, at which 
his adversary Phocion made himself merry (Plut. 
Phoc. 9), and his love of luxury was attacked by 
the comic poet Anaxandrides (Athen. iv. p. 166,d.). 
The orations of Polyeuctus are referred to by Aris¬ 
totle (Rhet. iii. 10. § 7) and Diogenes Lafe'rtius (vi. 
23) ; and a fragment of his oration against De- 
mades is preserved by Apsines (Rhet. p. 708, ed. 
Aid.). For further particulars see Dem. Philipp. 
iii. p. 129 ; Plut. Dem. 10, Phoc. 5, Vitae X. Orat. 
pp. 841, e., 844, f., 846, c., Polit. Praec. p. 803, 
e. ; and among modem writers, Ruhnken, Hist. 
Critka Orat. Grace. pp. 80, 81 ; Westermann, 
Gcsch. d. Griech. Beredtsamkeit , § 53, n. 5, 6. 

POLYEUCTUS (IloAueuicTos), an Athenian 
statuary, who made the statue of Demosthenes 
which the Athenians set up in the Agora, after the 
orator's death. (Pseudo-Plut. Vii, X. Oral. p. 
847, a.) [P. $.] 

POLYGNOTUS (noNriyi/wros), one of the 
most celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Thasos, and was honoured with the citi¬ 
zenship of Athens, on which account he is some¬ 
times called an Athenian. He belonged to a family 
of artists, who had their origin in Thasos, but came 
to Athens, and there practised their art They 
probably derived their art, like most of the painters 
m the islands of the Aegean, from the Ionian 
school. His father, Aglaophon, was also his in¬ 
structor in his art; he had a brother, named Aris- 


* In some editions of Celsus he is called Poly- 
butt ° r Polybius ; but upon comparison of these 
passages with the other authors who mention him, 
it appears most probable that the true reading is 
Polytdes. 
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tophon ; and there was, very probably, a younger 
Aglaophon, the son of Aristophon, who was con¬ 
temporary with Alcibiades j so that we have the 
following genealogy:— 

Aglaophon. 


Polygnotus Aristophon. 

Aglaophon, about b. c. 415. 
(Harpocr., Suid., Phot. s. v. Uo\vyvooros; Plat. 
Gory. p. 448, b., and Schol. j Theophrast. ap. Plin. 
H.N. vii. 56. s. 57 ; Plin. H.N. xxxv. 9. s. 35, 
36. § 1 ; Quintil. xii. 10. § 3 ; Dio Chrysost. 
Orat. Iv. p. 558, b.; Simon. Ep. 76. s. 82, ap. 
Brunch. Anal. vol. i. p. 142, Anth. Pal. ix. 700 ; 
Aglaophon ; Aristophon ; Sillig, Cat. Art. s. 
w. Aglaophon , Aristophon, Polygnotus.) 

With respect to the time at which Polygnotus 
lived, Pliny only states indefinitely, that he flou¬ 
rished before the 90th Olympiad, b. c. 420, which 
is with Pliny an era in the history of the art (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 35: from the context of this 
passage it would follow that Polygnotus lived after 
Panacnus, which is certainly incorrect). A much 
more definite indication of his time is obtained 
from the statements of Plutarch (Cim. 4) respecting 
the intimacy of Polygnotus with Ciraon and his 
sister Elpinice, which, taken in connection with 
the fact of Cimon's subjugation of Thasos, renders 
almost certain the opinion of Muller (de Phidiae 
Vita , p. 7), that Polygnotus accompanied Cimon 
to Athens on that general’s return from the expe¬ 
dition again8t Thasos, which is in itself one of those 
happy conjectures that almost carry conviction 
with them, even when sustained by far less direct 
evidence than we possess in this case.* Accord- 


* The objection against this view, derived from 
a story told about Elpinice, would scarcely deserve 
attention, were it not for the importance which has 
been attached to it by such critics as Lessing, Bbt- 
tiger, and others of less note. Polygnotus, we are 
told, fell in love with Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, and 
placed her portrait among the Trojan women, in 
his picture in the Poecile (Plut. Cim . 4). Now, 
not only does it appear that Elpinice must at this 
time have been nearly forty years old (not, ceiv 
tainly, a very formidable objection in itself), but 
it is also related that, only two years later (b. c. 
461), Pericles answered an appeal which Elpinice 
made to him on behalf of her brother Cimon, by 
calling her an old woman l (Plut Cim. 14, Per. 
10.) The whole story is suspicious, for Plutarch 
tells it again as having happened twenty-two years 
later, when, certainly, the appellation would be far 
more appropriate (Per. 28). But, even if the story 
were true, it is absurd to take the sarcasm of Pe¬ 
ricles as an actual fact , and to rest upon it the 
argument that Polygnotus must have been in love 
with Elpinice when she was younger, and there¬ 
fore must have flourished at an earlier period than 
that at which all other indications, direct and in¬ 
direct, lead us to place him. Besides, Plutarch 
only mentions the story of his love for Elpinice as a 
rumour, and he even hints that it was a malicious 
rumour. The known connection of Polygnotus 
with Cimon is quite enough to account for his 
honouring his patron's sister with a place in one of 
his great paintings. 
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tug to this view, Polygnotus came to Athens in 
01. 79. 2, b. c. 463, at which time he must have 
been already an artist of some reputation, since 
Cimon thought him worthy of his patronage. He 
may, therefore, have been between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years old, or even older ; and this agrees 
perfectly with the slight indications we have of the 
length of time during which he flourished at Athens. 
For we learn from Pausanias (i. 22. § 6) that 
there was a series of paintings by Polygnotus in a 
chamber attached to the Propylaea of the Acro¬ 
polis ; and although it is possible , as these were 
probably panel pictures, that they might have been 
painted before the erection of the building in which 
they were placed, yet, from the description of Pau¬ 
sanias, and from all that we know of the usual 
practice in the decoration of public buildings at this 
period, it is far more probable that they were 
painted expressly for the building. Now the Pro¬ 
pylaea were commenced in b.c. 437, and completed 
in b. c. 432, so that the age of Polygnotus is 
brought down almost to the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. Again, in the Gwgias of Plato, 
“ Aristophon, the son of Aglaophon, and his 
brother,” are referred to in a way which implies 
that they were two of the most distinguished 
painters then living ( Gorg . p. 448, b., comp. 
Schol.*). Now the probable date of the Gorgias 
is about 01. 88. 2, b. c. 427—426, which is within 
six years of the date assigned by Pliny as that 
before which Polygnotus flourished. Hence we may 
conclude that the period during which Polygnotus 
lived at Athens, was from b. c. 463 to about 426 ; 
and assuming his age, at his death, to have been 
about 65, the date of his birth would just about 
coincide with that of the battle of Marathon ; or 
he may have been somewhat older, as we can hardly 
suppose him to have been much less than thirty 
at the time of his migration to Athens. At all 
events, his birth may be safely placed very near 
the beginning of the fifth century b. c. The period 
of his greatest artistic activity at Athens seems to 
have been that which elapsed from his removal to 
Athens (b. c. 463) to the death of Cimon (b.c. 
449), who employed him in the pictorial decoration 
of the public buildings with which he began to 
adorn the city, such as the temple of Theseus, the 
Anaceium, and the Poecile. The reason why we 
have no mention of him in connection with the still 
more magnificent works which were erected in the 
subsequent period, under the administration of 
Pericles and the superintendence of Pheidias, is 
probably because he had left Athens during this 
period, with the other artists who had undertaken 
the decoration of the buildings connected with the 
great temple at Delphi ; for there we know that 
some of his greatest works were executed. It ap¬ 
pears, however, from the passage of Pausanias 
already cited, that he returned to Athens about 
B. c. 435, to execute his paintings in the Propylaea. 
He also worked at Plataeae and at Thespiae (see 
below). 

The above considerations respecting the date of 
Polygnotus lead to the very interesting result, that 

* It is, of course, almost useless to speculate on 
the reason why the name of Polygnotus is not 
specified. It may have been on account of his 
celebrity ; or it may have been that he was grow¬ 
ing old, and that his brother Aristophon was, just 
at the time, more before the public eye. 
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he was exactly contemporaneous with Pheidias, 
having been born about the same time, having 
survived him only a few years, and having com¬ 
menced his artistic career about the same period: 
for, not to insist on the probability that Pheidias 
had some share in the works at the temple of 
Theseus, we know that both artists worked at 
about the same time for the temple of Athena 
Areia at Plataeae, where Polygnotus (in con¬ 
junction with Onatas) painted the walls of the 
portico, and Pheidias made the acrolith statue of 
the goddess: the date of these works may be 
assumed to have been about B. c. 460, or a little 
later. Again, about the end of their career, we 
find, at the Propylaea, the paintings of Polygnotus 
decorating the latest edifices which were erected 
under the superintendence of Pheidias. Thus, it 
appears that the causes which produced that sud¬ 
den advance in the formative art of statuary, of 
which Pheidias was the leader, produced also a 
similar advance in the representative art of paint¬ 
ing, as practised by Polygnotus. The periods of 
the essential development of each art were identical, 
under the effect of the same influences. What 
those influences were, ha9 been very fully ex¬ 
plained under Pheidias. But, it may be said, 
from all that we know of the style of Polygnotus, 
the advance of the one art does not seem to have 
corresponded precisely to that of the other, for 
Pheidias brought his art to perfection ; but no one 
supposes that the works of Polygnotus exhibited 
the art of painting in any thing like perfection. 
This has, in fact, been adduced by eminent ar¬ 
chaeologists, such as Bottiger, as a reason for 
placing Polygnotus about ten years earlier. The 
reply is, that the objection rests on a confusion 
between two very different things, the art of 
painting, as developed by all the accessory re¬ 
finements and illusions of perspective and fore¬ 
shortening, elaborate and dramatic composition, 
varied effects of light and shade, and great diversi¬ 
ties of tone and colouring, and, on the other hand, 
the mere representation on a flat surface, with 
the addition of colours, of figures similar to those 
which the statuary produces in their actual form in 
a solid substance: in one word, it is a confusion 
between the art of Apelles and the art of Poly¬ 
gnotus, which differed even more from one another 
than the latter did from such sculptures as the 
bas-reliefs of Phigaleia or the Parthenon. The 
painting of Polygnotus was essentially statuesque ; 
and this sort of painting it is probable that he 
brought nearly, if not quite, to perfection, by the 
ideal expression, the accurate drawing, and the 
improved colouring which characterised his works, 
though he made no attempt to avail himself of the 
higher accessories of the art, the discovery of 
which was reserved for a later period. The differ¬ 
ence is clearly indicated by Cicero, when he says 
that Polygnotus, and Timanthes, and other artists 
who used but few colours, were admired for their 
forms and outlines, but that in Echion, Nicoma- 
chus, Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing had 
reached perfection. (Brut. 18.) 

So fully did the ancients recognise the position 
of Polygnotus, as the head of this perfected stylo 
of statuesque painting, that Theophrastus ascribed 
to him the invention of the whole art. (Plin. H. AT. 
vii. 56. s. 57.) In how far this statement is in* 
correct, and what steps had been taken in the art 
before the time of Polygnotus, may be seen in the 
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article Painting in the Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Antiquities. 

The improvements which Polygnotus effected in 
painting are described by Pliny very briefly and 
unsatisfactorily. ( H.N'. xxxv. 9. s. 35.) Among 
these improvements were, opening the mouth, 
showing the teeth, and varying the expression of 
the countenance from its ancient stiffness. He 
was the first who painted women with brilliant 
(or transparent) drapery ( lucida veste ), and with 
variegated head-dresses (mitris versicoloribus) ; and, 
generally, he was the first who contributed much 
to the advancement of painting ( plurimumque 
picturae primus contulit). Lucian also selects his 
figures as models of excellence for the beauty of 
the eye-brows, the blush upon the cheeks (as in 
his Cassandra in the Lesche at Delphi), and the 
gracefulness of the draperies. (De I mag. 7, vol. ii. 
p. 465). These statements of Pliny amount to 
saying that Polygnotus gave great expression to 
both face and figure, and great elegance and va¬ 
riety to the drapery. How these matters were 
treated before his time we may judge from many 
of the ancient vases, where the figures are in the 
most constrained attitudes, the faces hard profiles, 
with closed lips and fixed eyes, often looking side¬ 
ways, and the draperies standing, rather than 
hanging, in rigid parallel lines. That the expres¬ 
sion which Polygnotus gave to his figures was 
something more, however, than a successful imi¬ 
tation of real life, and that it had an ideal cha¬ 
racter, may be inferred from the manner in which 
Aristotle speaks of the artist. Thus he calls him 
an ethic painter (ypcupevs i}9iK<fs) 9 a gooil etho- 
grapher (dyaOds rjdoypcKpos), terms which denote 
his power of expressing, not passion and emotion 
only, but also ideal character. (Polit. viii. 5. p. 267, 
ed. Gottling, Poet. vi. 5, ed. Herm., 11, ed. Ritter.) 
In the second of these passages he contrasts him 
with Zeuxis, whose painting, he says, has no rfdos 
at all; and his meaning is further shown by what 
he says on the subject, of which these allusions to 
painting are in illustration, namely tfOos in poetry, 
“ Tragedy,” he says, “ could not exist without 
action, but it could without ideal characters (flflew*'); 
for the tragedies of most of the recent poets are 
without character (di$#e<s), and, in general, there 
are many poets of this kind;” words thoroughly 
exemplified in some of the tragedies of Euripides, 
and in the account we have of others of the later 
tragedians and dithyrambic poets, where the ex¬ 
pression of ideal character is sacrificed to the 
exhibition of mere emotion, to the energy and 
complication of dramatic action, or even to lower 
sources of interest. In another well-known pas¬ 
sage, which forms a sort of landmark in the history 
of art (Poet. 2), he says: * But since those who 
imitate, imitate men in action, and it is necessary 
that these be either good or bad (for characters, 
almost always follow these distinctions alone: 
for all men differ in their characters by vice and 
virtue), they imitate persons either better than 
ordinary men ($ naff was), or worse, or such as 
men really are, just as the painters do: for Poly - 
gnotus represented men as better than they are; 
Pauson worse than they are; and Dionysius like 
ordinary wen.” And so, in the passage respecting 
ffdrj, first quoted from the Politio (where the 
whole context deserves careful reading), he says 
that" the young ought not to study the works of 
Pauson, but those of Polygnotus, and whoever 
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else of the painters or statuaries is ethic.” In the 
Poetic , Aristotle goes on to explain his distinction 
by reference to various imitative arts, and espe¬ 
cially poetry, in which, he says, “ Homer repre¬ 
sented characters better than ordinary men, but 
Cleophon like ordinary men, but Hegemon, who 
first composed parodies, and Nicochares, the author 
of the Delias, worse he then quotes Timotheus 
and Philoxenus as examples of the same thing in 
the dithyramb, and adds the very important re¬ 
mark that “ this is the very difference which 
makes the distinction between tragedy and co¬ 
medy ; for the one purposes to imitate men worse, 
but the other better, than men as they now ac¬ 
tually are.” (Comp. Hermann's Notes, and Les¬ 
sing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgic.) 

The parallel which Aristotle thus draws between 
Polygnotus and Homer (and the poets of Homer’s 
spirit) seems, from all we know of Polygnotus, to 
be an exact illustration, both of his subjects and 
of his mode of treating them. It should never be 
forgotten that Grecian art was founded upon 
Grecian poetry, and took from it both its subjects 
and its character. Pheidias and Polygnotus were 
the Homers of their respective arts ; they imitated 
the personages and the subjects of the old mytho¬ 
logy, and they treated them in an epic spirit, while 
Lysippus and Apelles were essentially dramatic: 
the former artists strove to express character and 
repose, the latter action and emotion ; the former 
exhibited ideal personages, the latter real ones; 
the men of the former are godlike, the gods of the 
latter are ordinary men ; Pheidias derived the 
image of his Zeus from the sublimest verses of 
Homer, Apelles painted his Venus from a courte¬ 
zan, and Zeuxis could find no higher model for 
the queen of Olympus than a selection from real 
and living beauties. The limits of this article do 
not permit any further exposition of this essential 
and fundamental point of aesthetic science. We 
must not, however, omit to state a fact, in illus¬ 
tration of the parallel between Homer and Poly¬ 
gnotus, namely, that the painter’s works in the 
Lesche at Delphi were commonly known as the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Polygnotus ; though it must 
be admitted that most of those who used that 
phrase were thinking of the subjects of the paint¬ 
ings, and little or nothing of their character, and 
that very few had any notion of the sense in 
which Polygnotus is placed beside Homer by the 
great philosopher, who is rightly regarded as the 
father of aesthetic science. The subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotus were almost invariably 
taken from Homer and the other poets of the epic 
cycle. 

With respect to the more technical and me¬ 
chanical improvements which Polygnotus intro¬ 
duced into painting, the statement of Pliny con¬ 
cerning his female draperies is admirably illustrated 
by Bdttiger, to whose section on Polygnotus, in 
his Ideen xur Geschichte der A rchaologie der Ma- 
lerei , we here refer once for all, as one of the chief 
authorities for the present subject, and as one of 
the most valuable contributions to the history of 
ancient art Bottiger (pp. 263—265) remarks 
that the descriptions of Polygnotus’s paintings 
prove that female figures were introduced by him 
far more freely than we have any reason to sup¬ 
pose them to have appeared in earlier works of 
art; and that he thus gained the opportunity of 
enlivening his pictures with the varied and brilliant 
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colours, which we know to have prevailed in the 
dress of the Greek women. His draperies are 
described by Lucian as having the appearance of 
thinness of substance, part adhering to the limbs 
so as to cover the figure without hiding it, and the 
greater part arranged in flowing masses as if 
moved by the wind. (Lucian, de Imag. 7, vol. ii. 
p. 465.) Respecting the mitrae versicolores , see 
Bottiger, p. 265. 

Concerning his principles of composition, we 
know but little ; but from that little it would seem 
that his pictures had nothing of that elaborate and 
yet natural grouping, aided by the powers of 
perspective, which is so much admired in modern 
works of art The figures seem to have been 
grouped in regular lilies, as in the bas-reliefs upon 
a frieze ; and when it was desired to introduce 
other sets of figures nearer to, or more remote from 
the spectator, this was effected by placing them in 
other parallel lines below or above the first. A 
sort of principle of architectural symmetry governed 
the whole composition, the figures on each side of 
the centre of the picture being made to correspond 
with each other. 

Such an advance as painting made in the age of 
Polygnotus could not have taken place without 
some new appliances in colouring ; and accordingly 
we are told by Pliny that Polygnotus and his con¬ 
temporary Micon were the first who used the sil or 
yellow ochre which was found in the Attic silver 
mines ; and that the same artists made a black 
(atramentum ) from the husks of pressed grapes, 
which was therefore called tryginon , rpxiytyov. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 1*2. s. 5G, xxxv. 6. s. 25.) 
Bottiger supposes that they used the yellow ochre 
to a great extent for draperies and head-dresses. 
Polygnotus is one of those artists whom Cicero 
mentions as having used no more than four colours. 
(Bmt. 18 ; but respecting the error in this state¬ 
ment see Muller, Arch, d. Kunst, § 319, and Diet, 
if Ant. art. Colores. ) 

The instrument with which Polygnotus usually 
worked was the pencil, as we learn from a passage 
in Pliny, which also furnishes another proof of the 
excellence of the artist. The great painter Pausias, 
who was a pupil of Pamphilus, the master of 
Apelles, restored certain paintings of Polygnotus at 
Thespiae, and was considered to have fallen far 
short of the excellence of the original paintings, 
because “ non suo genere certassetf that is, he used 
the pencil, as Polygnotus had done in the original 
pictures, instead of painting, as he was accustomed 
to do, in encaustic with the cestrum. (Plin. 
H. AT. xxxv. 11. s. 40.) Polygnotus, however, some¬ 
times painted in encaustic, and he is mentioned 
as one of the earliest artists who did so. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxv. ll.s. 39.) 

As to the form of his pictures, it may be assumed 
that he generally followed what we know to have 
been the usual practice with the Greek artists, 
namely, to paint on panels, which were afterwards 
let into the walls where they were to remain. 
(Diet, of Ant. art. Painting; Bottiger, Arch. d. 
M.) In Pliny’s list of hie works, one of them is 
expressly mentioned as a panel picture (tabula) ; 
hut, on the other hand, the pictures at Thespiae, 
just referred to, are said to have been on walls 
(parietes ). Indeed, the common opinion, that 
panel pictures were the form almost invariably 
used by the early Greek artists, should be received 
with tome caution. 

VOL. III. 
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There is one passage of Pliny, from which it would 
appear that Polygnotus excelled in statuary as well 
as painting, though none of his works in that de¬ 
partment were preserved. (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 25, adopting the reading of the Bamberg 
MS., Polygnotus , idem pictor e nobilissimis.) Per¬ 
haps this fact may contribute to the explanation of 
*t\vo obscure epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. pp. 279,440; see Jacobs’s 
Notes; and comp. Polvcleitus.) 

His chief contemporaries, besides the members 
of his own family, already mentioned, were Micon, 
Panabn us, tho brother or nephew of Pheidias, 
Onata8 of Aegina, Dionysius of Colophon, Tima 
goras of Chalcis, and Agatharchus the scene- 
painter. No disciples of his are mentioned, al¬ 
though we may almost assume that he instructed 
his brother Aristophon and his nephew Aglaophon ; 
but we are told by Aelian ( V. H. iv. 3), that Dio¬ 
nysius closely imitated his style. (But see Aria- 
tot. 1. c. and Pint. Timol. 2.) 

The Works of Polygnotus, as mentioned by Pliny 
(H. N. xxxv. 9. s. 35), include paintings in the 
temple at Delphi, in the portico called Poecile At 
Athens, those at Thespiae already mentioned, and 
a panel picture, which was placed in the portico in 
front of Pompey’s Curia, at Rome. Pliny and 
Harpocration both state that he executed his works 
at Athens gratuitously ; and the former says that, 
on this account, he was more highly esteemed than 
Myron, who painted for pay ; the latter, that it was 
for this service that he obtained the citizenship of 
Athens. We may infer that he displayed the 
same liberality at Delphi, especially as Pliny tells 
us that the Amphictyons decreed him “ liospitia 
gratuitaf that is, the 7r pa^tAa, in all the states of 
Greece. (Bottiger, pp. 271,272.) To the above 
works must be added, on other authorities, his 
paintings in the temple of Theseus, in the Ana- 
ceium, and the chamber of the Propylaea, at Athens, 
and those in the temple of Athena Areia at Pla- 
taeae. The detailed description of these works, 
and the full discussion of the questions which arise 
respecting their composition, would far exceed our 
limits. We have, therefore, preferred to occupy 
the space with the more important subjects of the 
time and artistic character of Polygnotus ; and we 
shall now describe his works briefly, referring to 
the authorities in which full details will be found. 
We follow a chronological arrangement, so far as it 
can be made out with any probability. 

1. Paintings in the Temple of Theseus at Athens. 
— It is true that the only authority for supposing 
him to have painted here at all is a conjectural 
emendation of a passage of Harpocration ; but the 
conjecture is so simple, and agrees so well with 
what we know of the artist’s history, and the only 
interpretation of the text as it stands is so forced, 
that we can hardly hesitate to admit the correction. 
Harpocration, followed by Suidas and Photius, 
says (*.©.) that Polygnotus obtained the citizen¬ 
ship of Athens, either because he painted the Stoa 
Poecile gratuitously, or, as others say, the pictures 

rip Sycraupip koI ry 'Ayaxelep. Now, we know 
that the Anaceium was the temple of the Dioscuri, 
but what was the Thesaurus 9 Bottiger (p. 270) 
replies, the public treasury in the Opisthodomua 
of the temple of Athena Polios. Tiie objection, 
that it is strange that Polygnotus should hav* 
been employed to decorate the secret chamber tit 
the temple, Bottiger endeavours to obviate by 

H H 
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referring to the paintings of Evanthes in the opis- 
thodomus of the temple of Jupiter Casius, men¬ 
tioned by Achilles Tatius (iii. 6), not a very good 
authority (see Evanthes). It may also be ob¬ 
jected that the name of Polygnotus is not men¬ 
tioned in the extant inscription respecting the 
works of this temple. But it is perhaps enough 
to say that the conjecture is too violent to be 
admitted by itself; especially when it is contrasted 
with the explanation of Reinesius, who, for iv 
Qrjcravpy would read iv T<p Orjaius if pep. Now, 
the temple of Theseus was built during the admi¬ 
nistration of Cimon, after the translation of the 
hero's remains from Scyros to Athens in b.c. 468. 
If, therefore, as is almost certain, Cimon brought 
Polygnotus with him from Thasos in b. c. 463, it 
would almost certainly be partly with a view to 
the decoration of this very temple. Pausanias, 
indeed, in his description of the temple (i. 17. § 2), 
ascribes the paintings in it to Micon, but this is 
rather a confirmation of the argument than other¬ 
wise, for these two artists more than once assisted 
in decorating the same building. It is an obvious 
conjecture, from a comparison of the dates, that 
Micon was already employed upon the painting 
of the temple before the arrival of Polygnotus, 
who was then appointed to assist him. [Comp. 
Micon.] 

2. Paintings in the Stoa Poecile at Athens .— 
Among the works which Cimon undertook for the 
improvement of the city, after the final termination 
of the Persian wars, the spoils of which furnished 
him with the means, one of the first was the deco¬ 
ration of the places of public resort, such as the 
Agora and the Academy, the former of which he 
planted with plane-trees (Plut. Cim. 3). He also 
enlarged and improved the portico which ran along 
one side of the Agora, and which was called at 
first the Portico of Peisianax (r} UfKTtai/dKTuns 
or o<£), but afterwards received the name of the 
Poecile or Painted Portico ( 7 ) itoikIKt} (rrod), from 
the paintings with which it was decorated. (Paus, 
i. 15 ; Muller, PUd. 6 ; Bottiger, p. 275.) Ci¬ 
mon executed this work soon after his return from 
Thasos (Plut. 1. c.), and employed Polygnotus 
and Micon to decorate the portico with those 
paintings, from which it afterwards obtained its 
name. The portico itself was a long colonnade, 
formed by a row of columns on one side and a 
wall on the other; and against this wall were 
placed the paintings, which were on panels. 
These paintings, as they appeared in the time of 
Pausanias, represented four subjects : — (1.) The 
battle of Oenoe, fought between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, the painter of which was 
unknown ; (2.) The battle of Theseus and the 
Athenians with the Amazons, by Micon ; (3.) 
The Greeks, after the taking of Troy, assembling 
to judge the case of Cassandra's violation by Ajax; 
this painting was by Polygnotus ; (4.) The battle 
of Marathon, .by Panaenus; also ascribed to 
Micon and to Polygnotus, who may have assisted 
in the work. (Paus. L e »; Biittiger, pp. 274—290 j 
Micon, Panaenus.) From the description of 
Pausanias, it would seem that, in the picture of 
Polygnotus, the Greek chieftains, sitting in judg¬ 
ment, formed the centre of the composition, with 
the Grecian army grouped on the one side, and, 
on the other, the Trojan captives, among whom 
Cassandra was conspicuous. Bottiger supposes 
that, in his treatment of the subject, the artist 
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followed the ’IAfou lUp<ns of the cyclic poet Arc- 
tinus. Bottiger also supposes that there were 
two or three panels, representing different stages 
of the event; a supposition for which there does 
not seem to be sufficient reason. The subject, as 
representing the first great victory of the united 
Greeks, was appropriately connected with the cele¬ 
bration of their recent triumphs. 

3. In the Anaceium , or Temple of the Dioscuri , 
at Athens , which was perhaps more ancient than 
the time of Cimon, who seems to have repaired 
and beautified it,. Polygnotus painted the marriage 
of the daughters of Leucippus, as connected with 
the mythology of the Dioscuri (Tlo\dyvuros piv 
%X<>vra is adroit* eypaif/e ydpov r<uv Stvyaripuu 
rwv Aeuffhnroi/, Paus. i. 18. § 1), and Micon 
painted the Argonautic expedition. The subject 
of Polygnotus was evidently that favourite subject 
of ancient poetry and art, the rape of Phoebe and 
Hilaera on their marriage-day, by Castor and 
Pollux: the ancient form of the legend, which 
was followed by Polygnotus, is supposed by Bot- 
tiger to have been contained in the cyclic poem 
entitled Cypria , which related to the events before 
the Iliad. We still possess, in bas-reliefs on 
ancient sarcophagi, three if not four representations 
of the story, which we may safely assume to have 
been imitated from the picture of Polygnotus, and 
which strikingly display that uniform symmetry, 
which we know to have been one characteristic of 
his works, in contradistinction to tlie more natural 
grouping of a later period. In modern times, 
Rubens has painted the story of Phoebe and 
Hilaera in a picture, now at Munich, which would 
doubtless present a most interesting contrast to the 
treatment of the same subject by Polygnotus, if we 
had but the opportunity of comparing them. The 
sculptures also, which are presumed to have been 
taken after the painting of Polygnotus, have fur¬ 
nished David with some ideas for his Rape of the 
Sabine women. (Bottiger, pp. 291—295.) 

4. In the temple of Athena Areia at Plataeac , 
Polygnotus and Onatas painted the walls of the 
front portico (that is, probably, the wall on each 
side of the principal entrance) ; Polygnotus repre¬ 
sented Ulysses just after he had slain the suitorB. 
(Paus. ix. 4. § 1 ; Horn. Od. xxii.) 

5. His paintings on the walls of the temple of 
Thespiae have been already mentioned. Nothing 
is known of their subject. 

6. Paintings in the Lesche of the Cnidians at 
Delphi. —Some of the same causes which led to 
the sudden development of art at Athens, in the 
age following that of the Persian wars, gave a 
similar impulse to its advancement about the same 
time in other places, especially at those two centres 
of the Greek union and religion, Olympia and 
Delphi. The great works at the former place have 
been spoken of under Phxidias ; those at the 
latter appear to have been executed not only about 
the same time (or rather, perhaps, a little t ‘ 

but also by Athenian artists chiefly. We _, 

for example, that the statues in the pediments of, 
the temple at Delphi were made by Pkaxias of 
Athens, the disciple of Calamis, and finished, after 
his death, by Androsthenes, the disciple of Eu« 
cadmus (Paus. x. 19. § 3). These artists must 
have been contemporary with Pheidias and Poly¬ 
gnotus ; and there are some other indications 
of the employment of Athenian artists at Delphi 
about the same period (Muller, Phid. p. 28, n. y.). 



POLYGNOTUS. 

Taking, then, these facts in connection with the 
absence of any mention of Polygnotus's having 
been engaged on the great works of Pericles and 
Pheidias (except the Propylaea, at a later period), 
it may fairly be supposed that, after the death of 
his patron, Cimon, he was glad to accept the in* 
vitation, which the feme of his works at Athens 
caused him to receive, to unite with other Athenian 
artists in the decoration of the temple at Delphi. 
The people who gave him the commission were the 
Cnidians. It was customary for the different Greek 
cities to show their piety and patriotism, not only 
by enriching the temple at Delphi with valuable 
gifts, but by embellishing its precincts with edifices, 
chiefly treasuries to contain their gifts. Among 
the rest, the CnidianB had built at Delphi both a 
treasury, and one of those enclosed courts, or halls, 
which were called \l<rx ai (places for conversation), 
which existed in considerable numbers in various 
Greek cities, and which were especially attached to 
the temples of Apollo. The most famous of all of 
them was this Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, 
which seems to have been a quadrangular or oblong 
court or peristyle, surrounded by colonnades, very 
much like our cloisters. It was the walls of the 
two principal colonnades of this building (those on 
the right and left of a person entering) that Poly- 
gnotud was employed by the Cnidians to paint : 
and it is very interesting to observe the parallel 
between the most renowned works of the early 
stages of the art in ancient Greece and modern 
Italy,—the paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesche 
at Delphi, and those ascribed to Andrea Orcagna, 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Polygnotus took his subjects from the whole 
cycle of the epic poetry which described the wars 
of Troy, and the return of the Greek chieftains. 
There were two paintings, or rather series of paint¬ 
ings ; the one upon the wall on the right hand ; 
the other opposite to this, upon the wall on the left 
hand. The former represented, according to Pau- 
sanias (x. 25. § 2), the taking of Troy, and the 
Grecian fleet loosing from the shores of Ilium to 
return home ; the latter, the descent of Ulysses 
into the lower world, which subject seems to have 
been treated with especial reference to the mys¬ 
teries. In both pictures the figures seem to have 
been arranged in successive groups, and the groups, 
again, in two or more lines above each other, with¬ 
out any attempt at perspective, and with names 
affixed to the several figures. To the picture on 
the right hand was affixed the following epigram, 
which was ascribed to Simonides:— 
rptty* noXiS-yj/toros, (ddfftos ytvos t 'Ayhaop&yros 
Ti'oy, vtpdofJLtvriP TAi'oy dtcpdicoKw, 

Pausanias devotes seven chapters to the description 
of these paintings (x. 25—31) ; from which, how¬ 
ever, we gain little more than a catalogue of names. 
The numerous and difficult questions which arise, 
respecting the succession and grouping of the figures, 
the manner in which each of them was represented, 
the aesthetical and symbolical significations of the 
pictures, and so forth, have furnished a wide field 
of discussion for artists and archaeologists. The 
most important works upon the subject are the fol¬ 
lowing :—Diderot, Correspond, vol. iii. pp. 270, f. 
ed. 1831 ; Riepenhausen, F. et J., Peintures de 
Polygnote a Delphes , destinies et gravies d'apr&s la 
Descr. de Pausanias , 1826, 1829, comp. Getting. 
(Id. Anzeig . 1827, p. 1309 ; Gothe, Werke, vol 
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xliv. pp. 97, f., old ed., vol. xxxi. p. 118, ed. 1840 ; 
Bottiger, pp. 296, f. ; Otto Jahn, Die Gemahlde 
des Polygnotos in der Lesche zu Delphi, Kiel, 1841; 
and, concerning the general subject of the Greek 
representations of the lower world, on ancient vases, 
compared with the description of Polygnotus’s 
second picture, see Gerhard’s Archaologische Zei- 
tung , 1843, 1844, Nos.xi.—xv. and Plates 11—15. 

7. His paintings in the chamber adjoining to the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis were probably the latest 
of his great works. The subjects were all from 
Homer and the epic cycle (Paus. i. 22 ; Bottiger, 
pp. 290, 291). 

8. The pan el* picture mentioned by Pliny as 

being at Rome in his time, shows that Polygnotus 
sometimes painted single figures, but Pliny’s de¬ 
scription of the work is perfectly unintelligible, 
* in qua duhitatur ascendentein cum clypeo pinx- 
erit , an descendentem." (Plin. H, N. xxxv. 9. s. 
35.) [P. S.] 

POLY'GONUS (noAifyovos), a son of Proteus, 
a grandson of Poseidon and brother of Telegonus. 
The two brothers were killed by Heracles at To- 
rone, when they challenged him to a contest in 
wrestling. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 9.) [L. S.] 

POLYHY'MNIA. [Polymnia.] 

POLYTDUS (rioAutSoj). 1. A son of Coeranus, 
a grandson of Abas and a great-grandson of Me- 
lampus. He was, like his ancestor, a celebrated 
soothsayer at Corinth, and is described as the 
father of Euchenor, Astycrateia, and Manto. (Pind. 
01. xiii. 104 ; Horn. II, xiii. 663, &c.; Paus. i. 43. 
§5; Apollod. iii. 3. § 1.) When Alcathous 
had murdered his own Bon Callipolis at Megara, 
he was purified by Polyi’dus, who erected at Me¬ 
gara a Banctuary to Dionysus, and a statue of the 
god, which was covered all over except the face. 
(Paus., Apollod. 11. cc. ; Hygin. Fab. 136.) 

2. A son of the Trojan Eurydamas, and a brother 
of Abas, was slain by Dioraedes. (Horn. II. v. 
148.) [L. S.] 

POLYI'DUS (IIoAtfeiSoy, IToAuttoy, TIoAvtSas, 
TloAveldrjSj all these forms occur, but the most 
usual is IIoAotSos), a dithyrambic poet of the most 
flourishing period of the later Athenian dithyramb, 
and also skilful as a painter, was contemporary 
with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, about 
01. 95, b. c. 400. (Diod. xiv. 46.) The no¬ 
tices of him are very scanty ; but he seems to 
have been esteemed almost as highly as Timo¬ 
theus, whom indeed one of his pupils, Philotas, 
once conquered. It is related that, as Polyi'dus 
waB boasting of this victory, Stratonicus, the musi¬ 
cian, rebuked him by saying, “I wonder you do 
not understand that you make iprj<pl<rparay but 
Timotheus v6povs” an untranslateable witticism, 
intimating that Timotheus had been conquered by 
the voice of the people, and not by the merit of his 
opponent. (Ath. viii. p. 532, b.) It seems from 
a passage of Plutarch (De Mus. 21, p. 1138, b.), 
that Polyi'dus went beyond Timotheus in those in¬ 
tricate variations, for the introduction of which the 
musicians of this period are so frequently attacked. 
A remarkable testimony to his popularity through¬ 
out Greece is still extant in the form of a decree 
of the Cnossians, commending Menecles of Teos for 
having played on the harp at Cnossus 44 after the 
manner of Timotheus and Polyi'dus and the an¬ 
cient Cretan poets, as becomes an accomplished 
man.” (Bockb, Carp. Inscr, Graec . vol.ii. p. 641, 
No. 3053.) 
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One of his pieces was entitled "Arkas, and in it 
he represented Atlas as a Libyan shepherd, whom 
Perseus turned into 6tone by showing him the 
Gorgon’s head ; a remarkable example of the total 
want of ideal art, and of any poetical conception of 
the early mythology, which characterised the dithy- 
rambic poets of that period. (Tzetzes, Schol. ad 
Lycophr. 879, Exeg. Iliad, p. 132. 18; Etym.Mag. 
p. 104. 20 j Meineke, Ilist. Grit . Com. Graec. 
p. 239, n.) 

There are also two remarkable references in the 
Poetic (16, 17) of Aristotle to the Iphigeneia of 
Polvidus, where Aristotle is mentioning examples 
of avayvt&pm*. But here it seems from the con¬ 
text that a tragic poet is referred to ; besides which 
it is improbable, Muller argueB, that Aristotle 
would speak of the celebrated dithyrambic poet, as 
he does in the first of these passages, by the name 
of IIo\tf€t8ou rov cro<f>icrrov. On the other hand, 
there is the critical canon, which forbids us to assume 
an unknown person of the same name as one well 
known, if any other probable explanation can be 
suggested. Perhaps, in this case, the best solution 
of the difficulty is the conjecture of Welcker, that 
Polvidus was a sophist, who took a pride in 
cultivating several different branches of art and 
literature, and who thus was at once a painter, a 
dithyrambic poet, and a tragedian. There are three 
iambic trimeter lines in Stobneus {Serm. xciii.) 
which appear at first sight to settle the point as to 
there having been a tragic poet of this name ; but 
it is easily shown that these lines are a quotation, not 
from a poet named Poly idus,but from the Polyi'dus of 
Euripides. (Muller, Gesch. d. Gricch. Litt . vol. ii. 
p. 287, or vol. ii. p. 59, Eng. trana.; Ulrici, Gesch. d. 
Hell. Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. G10, fol. ; Bode, Gesch. d. 
Hell. Dichtk. vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 323, vol. iii. pt. 1, 
p.562; Schmidt, Diatrih. in Dithyramb, pp. 121 
—124 ; Kayser, Hist. Cnt. Trag. Graec. pp. 318 
—322 ; Welcker, die Giiech. Trag. pp. 1043, 
1044 ; Bartsch, de Chaeremone , p. 14 ; Bernliardy, 
Grundriss d . Gesch. d. Gricch. Litt. vol. ii. pp. 554, 
555.) [P.S.] 

POLYPDUS, artists. 1. Besides the painter 
and dithyrambic poet (see above), Vitruvius men¬ 
tions the two following artists of this name, who 
may, however, very possibly have been one and the 
same person, since military engineers were often also 
architects. 

2. Of Thessaly, a military engineer, who made 
improvements in the covered battering-ram (testudo 
arietaria) during Philip’s siege of Byzantium, b. c. 
340. His pupils were Diades and Chaereas, who 
served in the campaigns of Alexander. (Vitruv. x. 
19. s. 13. § 3, Schneider.) 

3. An architect, who wrote on the proportions 

of the orders (praeocpta symmetriarum , Vitruv. vii. 
Praef. §14). ‘ [P.S.] 

POLYME'DE (noXvfufSrj), a daughter of Au- 
tolycus, was married to Aeson, and by him became 
the mother of lason. (Apollod, i. 9. §16; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 175.) Apollonius Rhodius (i. 233) calls 
her Alcimede. (Comp. Iason.) [L. S.] 

POLYME'LA {XloKv^W). 1. A daughter 
of Peleus, and the wife of Menoetius, by whom 
she became the mother of Patroclus. (Apollod. iii. 
18. § 8.) In some traditions she is called Phi¬ 
lomela. [Patroclus.] 

2. A daughter of Phyla*, was married to Echecles, 
but became by Hermes the mother of Eudorus. 
(Horn. II. xvi. 180, <fec.) 
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3. A daughter of Aeolus, was beloved by Odys¬ 
seus, but afterwards married her brother Diores. 
(Parthen. Erot. 2.) [L. S.] 

POLYMESTOR or POLYMNESTOR. [Po- 

LYDORU8.] 

POLYMNESTUS (no^rf/unjtrrof), the father 
of Battus, the founder of Cyrene. [Battus, p. 
476, a.] 

POLYMNESTUS, or POLYMNASTUS 
(Ho\v/jLini<TTos\ the son of Meles of Colophon, was 
an epic, elegiac, and lyric poet, and a musician. He 
flourished not long after Thaletas, in honour of 
whom he made a poem at the request of the Spar¬ 
tans (Paus. i. 14. §3), and earlier than Aleman, 
who mentioned him (Plut. Mus. p. 1133, a). It 
seems, therefore, that he was in part contemporary 
with both these poets, and the period during which 
he flourished may be roughly stated at b. c. 675— 
644. He belongs to the school of Dorian music, 
which flourished at this time at Sparta, where he 
carried on the improvements of Thaletas. He cul¬ 
tivated the orthian nomes, and invented a new 
kind of auloedic nome, which was named after him, 
no\u/uvrf<mov (Plut. de Mus. pp. 1J 32—1135 ; 
Suid. e. v. ; Hesych. 3. v. Uohvptnjorioy qSetv). 
The Attic comedians attacked his poems for their 
erotic character. (Aristoph. Equit. 1287 ; Crati- 
nus, ap. Schol. ibid.) As an elegiac poet, he may 
be regarded as the predecessor of his fellow-coun¬ 
tryman, Mimnermus. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 135 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Ilellen. Dichtk. vol. ii. pt. 1, 
passim; Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hell. Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. 
291, 292, et alib. ; Clinton, F. 11. vol. i. s. a. 665, 
657, 644, and p. 365.) [P. S.] 

POLYMNESTUS, a statuary, whose name 
was first made known by the discovery of an in¬ 
scription on a base in the Acropolis at Athens, in 
1840, by Ross, who has thus restored it, [IIJOAT- 
MNH2T02 KEN[XPAMI2] EHOIH2AN. From 
the form of the letters, Ross supposes the inscrip¬ 
tion to he of abou the time of Praxiteles or Lysip¬ 
pus. The only reason for the restoration of the 
name of the second of these artists, is the mention 
in Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27) of a statuary 
named Cenchramis, among those who made come¬ 
dians and athletes. (Raoul-Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schom, p. 390.) [P. S.] 

POLY'MNIA or POLYHY'MNJA (TloKtp- 
a daughter of Zeus, and one of the nine 
Muses. She presided over lyric poetry, and was 
believed to have invented the lyre. (Hes. Theog. 
78 ; Schol ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1.) By Oeagnis 
she became the mother of Orpheus. (Schol, /• c . 
i. 23.) In works of art she was usually represented 
in a pensive attitude. (Hirt, Mythol. BUderb. 
p. 209 ; comp. Musas.) [L. S.] 

POLYNE1CES (IIoXuvsficTjs), the son of Oe¬ 
dipus and Iocaste, and brother of Eteocles and 
Antigone (Horn. II. iv. 377 ; Adrastur.) [L. S.] 
POLYPHANTAS (IIoAthpai'Tar), a general in 
the service of Philip V. king of Macedonia, 
during the war against the Roman* and Aetolians. 
In b. c. 208 he was left together with Menippu* 
in the Peloponnese to support the Achaean* with 
a force of 2500 men ; and the following year 
(b. c. 207) was sent with a small force to the 
assistance of the Boeotians and Phocians. (Liv. 
xxvii. 32, xxviii. 5 ; Polyb. x. 42.) [E H. B. j 
POLYPE'MON (IloAinnf/xwv), the name of 
three mythical personages. (Horn. Od. xxir. 305; 

| Apollod. iii. 16. § 2 ; Paus. i. 38. § 5). [L. S.J 
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POLYPHE'MUS (no\t<pwios). 1. The ce¬ 
lebrated Cyclops in the island of Thrinacia, was a 
son of Poseidon, and the nymph Thoosa. For an 
account of him see the article Cyclopes. 

2. A son of Elatus or Poseidon and Iiippea, 
was one of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thessaly. 
He was married to Laonome, a sister of Heracles, 
with whom he was connected by friendship. He 
was also one of the Argonauts, but being left be¬ 
hind by them in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell 
against the Chalybes. (Horn. II. i. 264 ; Schol. 
ad Apollon. JRJtod. i. 40, 1241, iv. 1470 ; Val. 
Flacc. i. 457 ; Apollod. i. 9. §§ 16, 19.) [L. S.] 

POLYPHRON (Uo\ii<ppwv), the brother of 
Jason of Pherae, Tagus of Thessaly, succeeded 
to the supreme power along with his brother 
Polydorus on the death of Jason, in b. c. 370. 
Shortly afterwards he murdered Polydorus [Po- 
lydorus], and thus became sole Tagus. He 
exercised his power with great cruelty, and con¬ 
verted his office into a tyranny. He murdered 
Polydamas of Pharsalus [Polydamas], but was 
murdered in his turn, B. c. 369, by his nephew 
Alexander, who proved, however, a still greater 
tyrant. [Alexander of Pherae.] (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 4. §§ 33, 34 ; Plut. Pelop. c. 29.) 

POLYPOETES {UoXviroirrjs). 1. A son of 
Apollo and Phthia. (Apollod. i. 7. § 6 ; comp. 
Aetolus.) 

2. A son of Peirithous and Hippodameia, was 
one of the Lapithae, who joined the Greeks in the 
Trojan war, commanding the men of Argissa, 
Gyrtone, Orthe, Elone and Oloosson. (Horn. II. 
ii. 736, &c., comp. vi. 29, xii. 129.) At the 
funeral games of Patroclus, he gained the victory 
in throwing the iron ball. (//. xxiii. 836, &c.) 
After the fall of Troy, Polypoetes and Leonteus 
are said to have founded the town of Aspendus in 
Paraphylia. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 334.) [L. S.] 

POLYSPERCHON (n o\v<nripxM). L Son 
of Sinimias, a Macedonian of the province of 
Stymphaea, and a distinguished officer in the ser¬ 
vice of Alexander the Great. Of his earlier ser¬ 
vices we know nothing, but it is certain that he 
was already a veteran and experienced warrior in 
b. c. 332, when he was appointed to succeed Pto¬ 
lemy the son of Seleucus in the command of one of 
the divisions of the phalanx. We afterwards find 
him occupying the same post in the battle of Ar- 
bela, and lending the weight of his authority and 
experience to support the proposition of Parmenion 
before the action to attack the Persian camp by 
night. (Arr. Anab. ii. 12, iii. 11 ; Diod. xvii. 57 ; 
Curt. iv. 13. §§ 7, 28, who inaccurately calls him 
k ‘ Dux peregrini militis.”) In the subsequent cam¬ 
paigns in the upper provinces of Asia and India, 
he bore an important part, and his name is fre¬ 
quently mentioned. Thus we find him associated 
with Coenus and Philotas at the passage of the 
Pylae Persicae, and afterwards detached under 
Craterus against the revolted chiefs in Paraeta- 
cene, accompanying Alexander on his expedition 
against the Assaceni, and reducing with his own 
division only the strong fortress of Nora. His 
name occurs again at the passage of the Hydaspes, 
as well as in the descent of that river, on both 
which occasions he served under Craterus; and 
in b. c. 323 he was once more associated with that 
general as second in command of the army of 
invalids and veterans, which the latter was ap¬ 
pointed to conduct home to Macedonia. (Arr. 
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Anab. iv. 16, 22, 25, v. 11, 18, vi. 5, vii. 12 ; 
Curt. v. 4. § 20, viii. 5. § 2, 11. § 1; Justin, xii. 10, 
! 2 .) 

In consequence of his absence from Babylon on 
this service at the time of Alexander's death, he 
appears to have been passed over in the arrange¬ 
ments which followed that event, nor do we find 
any mention of his name for some time afterwards, 
but it seems certain that he must have returned 
with Craterus to Europe, and probably took part 
with him and Antipater in the Lamian war. In 
b. c. 321, when the dissensions between Antipater 
and Perdiccas had broken out into actual hostilities, 
and the former was preparing to follow Craterus 
into Asia, he entrusted to Polysperchon the chief 
command in Macedonia and Greece during his 
absence. The veteran general proved himself 
worthy of the charge ; he repulsed the Aetolians 
who had invaded Thessaly, and cut to pieces a 
Macedonian force under Polycles, defeated Menon 
of Pharsalus, and recovered the whole of Thessaly. 
(Diod. xviii. 38 ; Justin, xiii. 6.) Though we do 
not learn that he obtained any reward for these 
services during the lifetime of Antipater, it is evi¬ 
dent that he enjoyed the highest place in the con¬ 
fidence of the regent, of which the latter gave a 
striking proof on his deathbed, b. c. 319, by ap¬ 
pointing Polysperchon to succeed him as regent 
and guardian of the king, while he assigned to his 
own son Cassander the subordinate Btation of Chi- 
liarch. (Id. ib. 48.) 

Polysperchon was at this time one of the oldest of 
the surviving generals of Alexander, and enjoyed 
in consequence the highest favour and popularity 
among the Macedonians ; but he was aware that 
both Cassander and Antigonus were jealous of hi# 
elevation, and were beginning to form secret 
designs for the overthrow of his power. In order 
to strengthen himself against them he now made 
overtures to Olympias, who had been driven from 
Macedonia by Antipater, as well as to Eumenes, 
whom he sought to raise up as a rival to Antigo¬ 
nus in Asia. At the same time he endeavoured to 
conciliate the Greek cities by proclaiming them all 
free and independent, and abolishing the oligarchies 
which had been set up by Anti pater. Nor were 
these measures unsuccessful: Olympias, though 
she still remained in Epeirus, lent all the support 
of her name and influence to Polysperchon, while 
Eumenes, who had escaped from his mountain 
fastness at Nora, and put himself at the head of 
the Argyraspids, prepared to contend with Anti¬ 
gonus for the possession of Asia. While his most 
formidable rival was thus occupied in. the East, it 
remained for Polysperchon himself to contend with 
Cassander in Greece. The restoration of the 
democracy at Athens had attached that city to the 
cause of the regent, but Nicanor held possession of 
the fortresses of Munychia and the Peiraeeus for 
Cassander, and refused to give them up notwith¬ 
standing the repeated orders of Olympias. Here¬ 
upon Polysperchon sent forward an army under 
his son Alexander into Attica,.while he himself 
followed with the royal family. They had 
already advanced into Phocis when they were met 
by deputies from Athens, as well as by Phocion. 
and others of the oligarchical party who had fled 
from the city. Both parties obtained a public 
hearing in the presence of the king, which ended 
in Phocion and his companions being given up to 
the opposite party by the express order of Poly* 
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•perchon, and sent to Athens to undergo the form 
of a trial. (Diod. xviii. 49, 54—58, 62, 64—66 ; 
Plut. Pkoc. 31—34. For a more detailed account 
of these transactions see Phocion.) 

By the destruction of Phocion and his friends, 
the regent hoped to have secured the adherence of 
the Athenians ; but while he was still in Phocis 
with the king (b. c. 318), Cassander himself un¬ 
expectedly arrived in Attica with a considerable 
fleet and army, and established himself in the 
Peiraeeus. Hereupon Polysperchon advanced into 
Attica and laid siege to the Peiraeeus, but finding 
that he made little progress, he left his son Alex¬ 
ander to continue the blockade, while he himself 
advanced into the Peloponnese with a large army. 
Here he at first met with little opposition: almost 
all the cities obeyed his mandates and expelled or 
put. to death the leaders of their respective oli¬ 
garchies : Megalopolis alone refused submission, 
and was immediately besieged by the regent him¬ 
self with his whole army. Polysperchon had 
apparently expected an easv victory, but the valour 
of the citizens frustrated his calculations: all his 
attacks were repulsed, and after some time he found 
himself compelled to raise the siege and withdraw 
from the Peloponnese. Shortly afterwards his ad¬ 
miral Cleitus, who had been despatched with a fleet 
to the Hellespont, was totally defeated by that of 
Cassander under Nicanor, and his forces utterly 
destroyed. (Diod. xviii. 68—72.) 

These reverses quickly produced an unfavourable 
turn in the disposition of the Greek states towards 
Polysperchon : and Athens in particular again 
abandoned his alliance for that of Cassander, who 
established an oligarchical government in the city 
under the presidency of Demetrius of Phalerus. 
(Id. ib. 74, 75.) At the same time Eurydice, the 
active and intriguing wife of the unhappy king 
Arrhidaeus, conceived the project of throwing off 
the yoke of the regent, and concluded an alliance 
with Cassander, while she herself assembled an 
array with which she obtained for a time the 
complete possession of Macedonia. But in the 
spring of 317 Polysperchon having united his 
forces with those of Aeacides king of Epeirus, 
invaded Macedonia, accompanied by Olympias, 
whose presence alone quickly determined the con¬ 
test. [Olympias], During the subsequent events 
Polysperchon plays but a subordinate part. We 
do not learn that he interposed to prevent the 
cruelties of Olympias, or to save the life of the 
unhappy king, of whom he was the nominal 
guardian: and though he afterwards occupied the 
passes of Perrhaebia with an army, he was unable 
to prevent the advance of Cassander into Mace¬ 
donia, or to avert the fall of Pydna, which fell 
into the hands of the enemy, while Polysperchon 
was still shut up in Perrhaebia, Here he was 
reduced to great straits by Cas sander’s general 
Callas, and was besieged in the town of Azorus, 
when the news of the death of Olympias (b. c. 
316) caused him to despair of recovering his 
footing in Macedonia, and he withdrew with a 
small force into Aetolia. (Diod. xix. 11, 35, 36, 
52.) 

From thence he appears to have joined his son 
Alexander in the Peloponnese, where we find him 
in B. o. 315, when the altered position of affairs 
having united Cassander with Lysimachus, Ptolemy, 
and Seleucus in a general coalition against Anti- 
gono% the latter sought to attach the aged Polys- 
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perchon to his cause, by offering him the chief 
command in the Peloponnese. The bribe was 
accepted, and for a short time Polysperchon and 
his son conjointly carried on the war in the Pelo¬ 
ponnese against Cassander and the generals ot 
Ptolemy. But before the end of the same year 
Alexander was gained over by Cassander; and 
Polysperchon, though he did not follow the ex¬ 
ample of his son, and coalesce with his old enemy, 
at least assumed a position hostile to Antigonus, 
as we find him in 313 defending Sicyon and 
Corinth against Telesphorus, the lieutenant of that 
general. (Id. ib . 60, 62, 64, 74.) From this time 
we lose sight of him till b. c. 310, when he again 
assumed an important part by reviving the long- 
forgotten pretensions of Heracles the son of Bar- 
sine (now the only surviving son of Alexander) 
to the throne of Macedonia. Having induced the 
unhappy youth to quit his retirement at Pergamus, 
and join him in the Peloponnese, he persuaded the 
Aetolians to espouse his cause, and with their 
assistance raised a large army, with which he 
advanced towards Macedonia. He was met at 
Trarapyae in Stymphaea by Cassander, but the 
latter, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, 
instead of risking an engagement, entered into 
secret negotiations with Polysperchon, and endea¬ 
voured by promises and flatteries to induce him to 
abandon the pretender whom he had himself set 
up, Polysperchon had the weakness to give way, 
and the meanness to serve the purposes of Cassaii- 
der by the assassination of Heracles at a banquet. 
(Diod. xx. 20—28. For further details and au¬ 
thorities, see Heracles.) It is satisfactory to 
know that Polysperchon did not reap the expected 
reward of his crime : Cassander had promised him 
the chief command of the Peloponnese, but this he 
certainly never obtained, though we find him at a 
later period possessing a certain footing in that 
country : he seems to have occupied a subordinate 
and inglorious position. The last occasion on which 
his name occurs in history is in B. c. 303, when we 
find him co-operating with Cassander and Prepe- 
laus against Demetrius (Diod. xx. 103), but no 
notice of his subsequent fortunes or the period of 
his death has been transmitted to us.* 

Polysperchon appears to have been a soldier of 
considerable merit, and to have been regarded by 
the Macedonians with favour as belonging to the 
older race of Alexander's generals; but he was 
altogether unequal to the position in which he 
found himself placed on the death of Antipater, 
and his weakness degenerated into the basest vil- 
lany in such instances as the surrender of Phocion, 
and the assassination of Heracles. 

2. A leader of mercenaries who joined with 
Leptines in the assassination of Callippus. (Plut. 
Dion, 58 .) [CalliPpus.] [E. H. B.] 

POLYSTETHANUS (Uo\v(n4<pavos), a 
Greek writer, possessed no small reputation, but 
his writings were full of incredible tales. (Gell. ix. 
4.) Harpocration ($. v. \ovrpotp6pos) quotes a 
work of his ircpl Kprjv&v, 

POLY'STRATUS. 1 . An eminent Epicurean 
philosopher, who succeeded Hermarchus as head of 

• Justin, by some inconceivable error, represents 
Polysperchon as killed in the war against Eume- 
nes, before the death of Antipater (xiii. 8) : and 
again (xv. 1 , in it.) alludes to him as dead before 
the murder of Heracles the son of BArsine. 
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the sect, and was himself succeeded by Dionysius. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 25.) Valerius Maximus relates 
that Polystratus and Hippocleides were born on 
the same day, followed the sect of the same master 
Epicurus, shared their patrimony in common, and 
supported the school together, and at last died at 
the same moment in extreme old age. (i. 8. ext. 

§ 17.) 

2. An epigrammatic poet, who had a place in 
the Garland of Meleager. There are two of his 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, one of which is 
on the destruction of Corinth, which took place in 
B. c. 146. He must therefore have lived some 
time within the seventy or eighty years preceding 
the time of Meleager, and probably soon after the 
taking of Corinth. A certain Polystratus, of Leto- 
polis in Egypt, is mentioned by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus («. v. Avrovs irdAts), but there is nothing to 
indicate whether be was the same person as the 
epigrammatist. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 1 j 
Jacobs, A nth, Graec, vol. ii. p. 1, vol. xiii. p. 
941.) LP-S.] 

POLY'STRATUS, of Ambracia, a statuary, 
mentioned only by Tatian, who ascribes to him a 
statue of Phalaris which stood at Agrigen turn, 
and was very much admired. (Tatian, adv. Graec. 
54. p. 118, ed. Worth.) [P.S.] 

POLYTECHNUS, a mythical artificer (t Ik- 
twv), mentioned by Antoninus Liberalis (ii. pp. 
70—72 ; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schorn , pp. 390, 
391). [P.S.] 

POLYTI'MUS, artists. 1. A sculptor, who 
was evidently a Greek freedman, and who is known 
by the inscription polytimus lib. on the base 
of a statue of a young hunter in the Museum 
of the Capitol. (Welcker, Kunstblatt , 1827, No. 
83. p. 331 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , p. 
391.) 

2. A gem-engraver. (Villoison, Mem. de Vlnsti- 
lut de France , voL ii. p. 112.) [P. S.] 

POLY'XENA (noAu^rj), a daughter of 
Priam and Hecabe (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5). She 
was beloved by Achilles, and when the Greeks, 
on their voyage home, were still lingering on the 
coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles appeared to 
them demanding that Polyxena should be sacrificed 
to him. Neoptolemus accordingly sacrificed her 
on the tomb of his father. (Eurip. Hec. 40 ; Ov. 
Met . xiii. 448, &c.) According to some Achilles 
appeared to the leaders of the Greeks in a dream 
(Tzetz. ad Jjyo. 323), or a voice was heard from 
the tomb of Achilles demanding a share in the 
booty, whereupon Calchas proposed to sacrifice 
Polyxena. (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 322.) For there 
was a tradition that Achilles had promised Priam 
to bring about a peace with the Greeks, if the 
king would give him his daughter Polyxena in 
marriage. When Achilles, for the purpose of 
negotiating the marriage, had gone to the temple 
of the Thyrabraean Apollo, he was treacherously 
killed by Paris. (Hygin. Fab. 110.) Quite a 
different account is given by Philostratus (Her. 
19. 11 ; comp. Vit Apollon . iv. 16), according to 
whom Achilles and Polyxena fell in love with 
each other at the time when Hector's body was 
delivered up to Priam. After the murder of 
Achilles Polyxena fled to the Greeks, and killed 
herself on the tomb of her beloved with a sword. 
The sacrifice of Polyxena was represented in the 
acropolis of Athens. (Paus. i. 22. § 6, comp. x. 
25.8 2.) [L.S.J 
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POLYXE'NIDAS (noAv^ar), a Rhodian, 
who was exiled from his native country, and en¬ 
tered the service of Antiochus III., king of Syria. 
We first find him mentioned in b. c. 209, when he 
commanded a body of Cretan mercenaries during 
the expedition of Antiochus into Hyrcania (Polyb. 
x. 29). But in B.C. 192, when the Syrian king 
had determined upon war with Rome, and crossed 
over into Greece to commence it, Polyxenidas ob¬ 
tained the chief command of his fleet. After co-ope¬ 
rating with Menippus in the reduction of Chalcis, 
lie was sent back to Asia to assemble additional 
forces during the winter. We do not hear any¬ 
thing of his operations in the ensuing campaign, 
b. c. 191, but when Antiochus, after his defeat 
at Thermopylae, withdrew to Asia, Polyxenidas 
was again appointed to command the king’s main 
fleet on the Ionian coast Having learnt that the 
praetor C. Livius was arrived at Delos with the 
Roman fleet, he strongly urged upon the king 
the expediency of giving him battle without 
delay, before he could unite his fleet with those of 
Eumenes and the RhodianB. Though his advice 
was followed, it was too late to prevent the junc¬ 
tion of Eumenes with Livius, but Polyxenidas gave 
battle to their combined fleets off Corycus. The 
superiority of numbers, however, decided the vic¬ 
tory in favour of the allies ; thirteen ships of the 
Syrian fleet were taken and ten sunk, while Po¬ 
lyxenidas himself, with the remainder, took refuge 
in the port of Ephesus (Liv. xxxv. 50, xxxvi. 8, 
41, 43--45 ; Appian, Syr. 14, 21, 22, 23). Here 
he spent the winter in active preparations for a 
renewal of the contest ; and early in the next 
spring (b. c. 190), having learnt that Pausistratus, 
with the Rhodian fleet, had already put to sea, he 
conceived the idea of surprising him before he could 
unite his forces with those of Livius. For this 
purpose he pretended to enter, into negotiations 
with him for the betrayal into his hands of the 
Syrian fleet, and having by this means deluded him 
into a fancied security, suddenly attacked him, and 
destroyed almost his whole fleet. After this suc¬ 
cess he sailed to Samos to give battle to the fleet of 
the Roman admiral and Eumenes, but a storm pre¬ 
vented the engagement, and Polyxenidas withdrew 
to Ephesus. Soon after, Livius, having been re¬ 
inforced by a fresh squadron of twenty Rhodian 
ships under Eudamus, proceeded in his turn to 
offer battle to Polyxenidas, but this the latter now 
declined. L. Aemilius Regillus, who soon after 
succeeded Livius in the command of the Roman 
fleet, also attempted without effect to draw Poly¬ 
xenidas forth from the port of Ephesus: but at a 
later period in the season Eumenes, with his fleet, 
having been detached to the Hellespont while a 
considerable part of the Rhodian forces were de¬ 
tained in Lycia, the Syrian admiral seized the op¬ 
portunity and sallied out to attack the Roman 
fleet. The action took place at Myonnesus near 
Teos, but terminated in the total defeat of Polyxe¬ 
nidas, who lost forty-two of his ships, and made a 
hasty retreat with the remainder to Ephesus. 
Here he remained until he received the tidings of 
the fatal battle of Magnesia, on which he sailed to 
Patara in Lycia, and from thence proceeded by 
land to join Antiochus in Syria. (Liv. xxxvii. 8, 
10, 11, 13, 16, 26, 28—30, 45 ; Appian, Syr . 24, 
25, 27.) After this his name is not again men¬ 
tioned. [E. H. B.] 

POLY'XENUS (noA^si/os), a son of Agna¬ 
il h 4 
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thenes, grandson of Augeas, and father of Amphi- 
machus, was the commander of the Epeiana in the 
war against Troy. (Horn. II. ii. 623 ; Paus. v. 3. 
§ 4.) There are three other mythical personages of 
this name, one a king of Eleusis (Horn. Hymn, in 
Cer . 154), the second a king of Elis (Apollod. ii. 
4. § 6), and the third a son of Jason and Medeia. 
(Pans. ii. 3. § 7.) [L. S.] 

POLY'XENUS (noAi^oj). 1. A Syracusan 
of noble birth, whose sister was married to the 
illustrious Hermocrates. When Dionysius, after 
his elevation to the despotism of his native country 
B. c. 406, became desirous to strengthen himself by 
connection with noble families, he gave his sister 
in marriage to Polyxenus at the same time that he 
himself married the daughter of Hermocrates (Diod. 
xiii. 96). From this time we find Polyxenus 
closely attached to the fortunes of the tyrant. 
During the rebellion of the Syracusans in B. c. 404, 
which threatened to overthrow the power of Diony¬ 
sius, his brother-in-law was one of those who as¬ 
sisted him with their counsels ; and again, in B. c. 
895, when the Carthaginians were preparing to 
form the siege of Syracuse, Polyxenus was despatched 
to implore assistance from the Italian Greeks, as 
well as from the Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. 
This object he fully accomplished, and returned to 
Sicily with a fleet of thirty ships furnished by the 
allies, and commanded by the Lacedaemonian Pha- 
racidas ; a reinforcement which contributed essen¬ 
tially to the liberation of Syracuse. (Id. xiv. 8, 
62, 63.) 

2. A native of Tauromenium in Sicily, who was 
sent as ambassador by his fellow-citizens to Nico- 
demus, the tyrant of Centoripe. (Timaeus, ap. 
Athen. xi. p. 471, f.) [E. H. B.] 

POLYXO (noAu£«i). 1. A nymph married to 
Danaus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. The wife of Nycteus and mother of Antiope. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 1.) 

3. One of the Hyades. (Hygin. Fab. 182.) 

4. The nurse of queen Hypsipyle in Lemnos, 
was celebrated as a prophetess. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 668 ; Val. Flacc. ii. 316 ; Hygin. Fab. 15.) 

5. An Argive woman, who was married to 

Tiepolemus. (Paus. iii. 19. § 10.) [L. S.J 

POLYZE'LUS (IIoAi/^Aoy), a Syracusan, 
son of Deinomenes and brother of Gelon, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. His name was inscribed 
together with those of his three brothers on the 
tripods dedicated by Gelon to commemorate his 
victory at Himera, b. c. 480, whence we may 
conclude that Polyzelus himself bore a part in the 
success of that memorable day. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pylh. i. 155.) At his death, in b. c. 478, Gelon 
left the sovereign power to his brother Hieron, but 
bequeathed the hand of his widow Demarete, the 
daughter of Theron, together with the command of 
the array, to Polyzelus, who by this means ob¬ 
tained a degree of power and influence, which 
quickly excited the jealousy of Hieron. The 
latter in consequence deputed his brother to assist 
the Crotoniats, who had applied to him for support 
against the Sybarites, in hopes that he might 
perish in the war. Polyzelus, according to one 
account, refused to comply, and was, in conse¬ 
quence, driven into exile ; but other authors state 
that he undertook the enterprise, and brought the 
war to a successful termination, but by this means 
only inflamed the jealousy of Hieron still more, 
and was ultimately compelled to quit Syracuse in 
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consequence. He took refuge at the court of his 
father-in-law Theron, who readily espoused his 
cause, and even took up arms for the purpose of 
restoring Polyzelus to his country; but the war 
between Theron and Hieron was brought to a close 
by the intervention of the poet Simonides, and a 
reconciliation effected between the two brothers, in 
pursuance of which Polyzelus returned to Syra¬ 
cuse, and was restored to all his former honours. 
He appears after this to have continued on friendly 
terras with Hieron during the remainder of his 
life ; the date of his death is not mentioned, but it 
is evident that he must have died before Hieron, 
as the latter was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Thrasybulus. (Diod. xi. 48 ; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. II. 
init. and ib. 29 ; Ael. V. H. ix. 1.) The above 
circumstances are narrated with considerable va¬ 
riations by Diodorus and the scholiast, who has 
himself given more than one account, but the pre¬ 
ceding version, which rests mainly on the authority 
of Timaeus, appears the most consistent and pro¬ 
bable. [E. H. B.] 

POLYZE'LUS (IIoArffrAor). 1. Of Messene, 
an historian, who, according to one account, was 
the father of the poet Ibycus. (Suid. s. v. *'I6uicos). 
If so, he must have lived about b. c. 570. 

2. Of Rhodes, an historian, of uncertain date, 
whose 'PoSta/ca is quoted by Athenaeus (viii. p. 
361, c.). He seems also to have written other 
works. Plutarch quotes him as an authority in 
his life of Solon (c. 15) ; and there is at least one 
other reference to him. (Schol. ad Hesiod. Op. 10 ; 
the passage in Ath. i. p. 31, e. refers to Polyzelus 
the comic poet). Hyginus (Asiroti. ii. 14) gives, 
on the authority of Polyzelus, and evidently from 
his ‘PoSia/cd, an account of Phorbas killing the 
Rhodian dragon. (Vossius, de Hist Oraeo L p. 
490, ed. Westermann.) 

3. An Athenian comic poet of the Old Comedy, 

as some lines upon Theramenes, from his At jpo- 
Tvvbapetvs, clearly show (Phot, and Suid. s.v. rpiwv 
kclkwv) ; although the greater number of the titles 
of his plays refer to the nativities of the gods, a 
class of subjects which belongs to the Middle 
Comedy. He must therefore be assigned to the 
last period of the Old Comedy and the beginning 
of the Middle ; as is further proved by an allusion, 
in the play already quoted, to Hyperbolus, who 
died in b. c. 411. (Schol. ad Lucian. Tim. 20.) 
This play, the ArjfjLorvvSdpetas, is conjectured by 
Kiihn, with much ingenuity, to have been a sort of 
parody on the recal of Tyndarus to life, applying 
the fable to the resuscitation of the Athenian 
people. The period, at which such a subject is 
likely to have been chosen, would be the year B. c. 
402, after the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. 
The titles ‘of his plays, aB mentioned by Suidas, 
are, N lirrpa, Arjporovdciptus, Aiovvoou yova i, Moo- 
awv yoval, ’A <ppoblrr)s yoyai, to which Eudocia 
adds *A pews yoval. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 260, 261, vol. ii. pp. 867—872; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 488.) [P. S.j 

POMO'NA, the Roman divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Pomorum Patrona . Her name 
is evidently connected with Pomum . She is re¬ 
presented by the poets as having been beloved by 
several of the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, 
Picus, Vertumnus, and others (Ov. Met. xiv. 623, 
See. ; Propert. iv. 2. 21, Sc c. ; Serv. ad Aen . vii. 
190). Her worship must originally have been of 
considerable importance, as we learn from Varro 
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(Dt L. L. vii. 45) that a special priest, under the 
name of Jlamen Pomonalis, was appointed to attend 
to her service (comp. Plin. H. N. xxiii. 1). It is 
not impossible that Pomona may in reality be 
nothing but the personification of one of the attri¬ 
butes of Ops. (Hartung, Die Relig. d. Rom, vol. 
ii. p. 133, &c.) [L. S.] 

POMPAE'DIUS SILO. [Silo.] 

POMPEIA. 1. The daughter of Q. Pompeius, 
consul b.c. 141 [Pompeius, No. 3], married C. 
Sicinius. (Cic. Brut 76.) 

2. The daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of 
the consul of b.c. 80 [Pompeius, No. 8], and of 
Cornelia, the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She 
married C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 
b. c. 67, but was divorced by him in b. c. 61, because 
she was suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her husband's 
house while she was celebrating the mysteries of 
the BonaDea. (Suet Cues. 6; Plut. Coes. 5, 10 ; 
Dion Caps, xxxvii. 45.) 

3. The sister of the triumvir, married C. Mem- 
mius, who commanded in Sicily under her brother, 
in B. c. 81, and went as his quaestor into Spain, 
in the war against Sertorius, in which he was 
killed, b.c. 75. (Plut. Pomp. 11, Sert. 21 ; Cic. 
pro Balb. 2 ; Oros. v. 23.) 

4. Daughter of the triumvir by his third wife 
Mucia. When her father, in b. c. 59, married 
Julia, the daughter of Julius Caesar, she was pro¬ 
mised to Servilius Caepio, to whom Julia had 
been already betrothed. She did not, however, 
marry Caepio, but Faustus Sulla, the son of the 
dictator, to whom she had likewise been previously 
betrothed. Her husband perished in the African 
war, b.c. 46, and she and her children fell into 
the hands of Caesar, who, however, dismissed them 
in safety. (Plut. Caes. 14, Pomp. 47 ; Dion Cass, 
xlii. 13 ; Auct. Bell. Afric. 95.) She subsequently 
married L. Cornelius Cinna, and her son by this 
marriage, Cn. Cinna Magnus, entered into a con¬ 
spiracy against Augustus (Dion Cass. lv. 14 ; 
Senec. de Clem. i. 9.) She was with her brother 
Sextus in Sicily for some time, and she there 
made presents to the young Tiberius, subsequently 
emperor, when his parents fled for refuge to the 
island. (Suet. Tib. 6.) As her brother Sextus 
survived her, she must have died before b. c. 35. 
(Senec. Consol, ad Polyb. 34.) 

5. Daughter of Sex. Pompeius Magnus, the son 
of the triumvir and of Scribonia. At the peace of 
Misenum in b.c. 39 she was betrothed to M. 
Claudius Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister 
of Octavian, but was never married to him. She 
accompanied her father in hia flight to Asia, b. c. 
36. (Appian, B. C. v. 73; Dion Cass, xlviii. 38, 
xlix. 11.) She is not mentioned after this time, 
but it has been conjectured by commentators, with 
much probability, that she may have married 
Scribonius Libo, and had by him a son, Scribonius 
Libo Drusus; since Tacitus (Ann. ii. 27) calls 
Pompeius, the triumvir, the proavus of Libo Drusus j 
Scribonia, the wife of Augustus, his amita; and 
the two young Caesars his consobrini. The descent 
of Libo Drusus would then be, 1. Cn. Pompeius, 
the triumvir, proavus. 2. Sex. Pompeius, avus. 
3. Pompeia, mater. 4. Libo Dnisus. 

6. Of uncertain origin, the wife of P. Vatinius, 
who was tribune, B. c. 59. She was still alive in 
B. c. 45. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 11.) 

POMPEIA CELERPNA, the mother-in-law 
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of the younger Pliny, to whom one of his letters is 
addressed. (J5 ’p. i. 4.) 

POMPEIA MACRFNA, descended from Pom¬ 
peius TheophaneB, was the daughter of Pompeius 
Macer, and was exiled by Tiberius a. d. 33. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 18.) 

POMPEIA PAULFNA. [Paulina, No. 3.] 

POMPEIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned 
till the second century before the Christian aera: 
the first member of it who obtained the consul¬ 
ship, Q. Pompeius, in B. c. 141, is described as a 
man of a humble and obscure origin (Cic. Verr. 
v. 70, pro Muren. 7, Brut. 25). It is expressly 
stated that there were two or three distinct families 
of the Pompeii under the republic (Veil. Pat. ii. 
21); and we can trace two, one of which was 
brought into celebrity by Q. Pompeius, the consul 
of b. c. 141, and the other is still better known as 
that to which the triumvir belonged. In the for¬ 
mer family we find the surname of Rufus ; in the 
latter, the father of the triumvir was distinguished 
by the personal cognomen of Strabo , and the tri¬ 
umvir himself gained that of Magnus , which ho 
handed down to his children as an hereditary sur¬ 
name. Beside these cognomens we have on coins 
Faustulus as a surname of a Sex. Pompeius, who 
is otherwise unknown, and Pius as a surname of 
Sextus, the son of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, to desig¬ 
nate him as the avenger of his father and brother. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 280, &c.) But as all the members 
of these families are usually spoken of under their 
gentile name, and not under their cognomens, they 
are given below under Pompeius. In addition to 
the cognomens already mentioned, we find many 
others, borne for the most part by freedmen or 
provincials, who had received the Roman franchise 
from the Pompeii: of these an alphabetical list is 
given below. 

POMPEIA'NUS, son of Lucilla and Claudius 
Pompeianus. We are told by Spartianus that he 
was employed by Caracalla in the conduct of the 
most important wars, and was twice raised to the 
consulship, but his name does not appear in the 
Fasti. The same authority adds that he was put 
to death by the emperor, but in such a manner 
that he appeared to have perished by the hands of 
robbers. (Spartian. Caracall. 3.) [W. R.] 

POMPEIA'NUS, TIB. CLAU'DIUS, the 
son of a Roman knight originally from Antioch, 
rose to the highest dignities under M. Aurelius. 
He was one of the legates despatched to oppose 
the barbarian Kelts from beyond the Rhine, when 
they threatened to burst into Italy [Pertinax] : 
he stands in the Fasti as consul for a. d. 173, was 
suffectus probably in a. d. 176, and received in 
marriage Lucilla, the daughter of the emperor, 
before the regular period of mourning for her first 
husband L. Verus had expired. He was one of the 
trusty counsellors to whose charge the youthful 
Commodus was consigned, and one of the few who 
escaped the cruel persecution of that brutal savage, 
although he openly refused to countenance his 
follies, or to pander to his vices. During this 
unhappy period he passed his time chiefly in the 
countoy, excusing himself from appearing in public 
on aofcipnt of age and weakness of sight Pertinax, 
who had served under his command, treated him 
with the greatest distinction, and Didius Julianus is 
said to have invited him to quit his retirement at 
Tarraco, and to ascend the throne. Lampridius 
would lead us to suppose that he actually fell a 
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victim to the cruelties of Commodus, but more 
trustworthy authorities represent him as having 
lived on to the reign of Severus. (Dion Cass, 
lxxi. 3, 20, lxxiii. 3 ; Herodian. i. 8. § 6 ; Ca- 
pitolin. M . Auk 20 ; Vulcat. Gallican. Avid. Cass. 
11 ; Lamprid. Commod.) [W. R.] 

POMPEIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS QUINTIA'- 
NUS, a young senator, husband of the daughter 
of Lucilla, was persuaded by his mother-in-law to 
attempt the life of Commodus, with whom he lived 
on terms of familiar intimacy, and having failed 
was put to death. (Dion Cass, lxxii. 4, and note of 
Reimarus ; Herodian. i. 8 ; Lamprid. Commod. 4 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxix. 4.) [W. R.] 

POMPEIUS. In the following account we give 
first the family of Q. Pompeius, consul b. c. 141, 
and next that of the triumvir. The lives of the 
various persons mentioned below are treated at 
length by Drumann (Geschichle Roms> vol. iv. 
p. 306, &c.), to whom we refer our readers once 
for all. The Stemma on the opposite page is taken 
from Drumann, and is in some parts conjectural. 

1. L. Pompeius, tribune of the soldiers, b. c. 
171, in the army of the consul P. Crassus, when 
the latter was carrying on war against Perseus, 
king of Macedonia (Liv. xlii. 66). 

2. A. Pompeius, is said to have been a flute- 
player, a report probably invented by the aristo¬ 
cracy for the purpose of degrading his son, a novus 
homo (Plut. Reg. et Imperat. Apopth. p. 200). 

3. Q. Pompkiu8, A. F., the son of the preceding 
[No. 2], was of humble origin ; but we know 
nothing of his early career, nor of the means by 
which he first came into public notice. Since, 
however, Cicero speaks of him {Brut. 25) as no 
mean orator, distinction in oratory may have paved 
the way for him as it did for so many other Romans 
to the higher offices of the state. He was consul 
b.c. 141 with Cn. Servilius Caspio, and gained 
his election in opposition to Laelius by assuring 
Scipio that he did not intend to become a candi¬ 
date for the office, and then entering upon a vigor¬ 
ous canvass alter he had thus thrown the friends of 
Laelius off their guard. Scipio had previously 
been on friendly terms with Pompeius, but now 
renounced all further connection with him. (Plut. 
L c. ; Cic. Lad. 21.) Pompeius in his consulship 
was sent into Nearer Spain as the successor of Q. 
Metellus (Val. Max. ix. 3. § 7), and not of Fabius 
Maximus Servilianus, who commanded in Further 
Spain (Appian, Hup. 68). Pompeius was unsuc¬ 
cessful in Spain: he experienced several defeats 
from the enemy, and in vain laid siege to Nu- 
mantia. His troops, which he kept encamped 
before the wallB of this town during the winter, 
perished in great numbers through the cold and 
disease ; and, accordingly, fearing that the aristo¬ 
cracy would call him to account on his return to 
Rome, he proposed to the Numantines terms of 
peace. He required from them publicly an un¬ 
conditional surrender; but in private only de¬ 
manded from them hostages, the captives and 
deserters, and also thirty talents. The Numan¬ 
tines, who were weary of the war, gladly purchased 
peace on these conditions, and immediately paid 

but on the arrival of M. Popil- 
lius Laenas in Spain shortly afterwards (b. c. 139), 
as the successor of Pompeius, the latter, who was 
now released from the responsibility of the war, 
had the effrontery to disown the treaty, although it 
had been witnessed by the officers of his own army. 
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Laenas referred the matter to the senate, to which 
the Numantine legates accordingly repaired. Pom¬ 
peius persisted in the same lie ; the senate declared 
the treaty invalid; and the war was accordingly 
renewed. Pompeius escaped all punishment for 
this conduct in relation to the treaty: he was, 
however, accused shortly afterwards of extortion in 
his province, but was fortunate enough to obtain 
an acquittal, although some of the most eminent 
men at Rome, such as Q. Metellus Macedonicus 
and L. Metellus Calvus, bore witness against him. 
(Val. Max. viii. 5. § 1 ; Cic. pro Font. 7.) His 
want of success in Spain did not lose him the 
favour of the people, for he was elected censor in 
b. c. 131 with Q. Metellus Macedonicus, the first 
time that both censors were chosen from the plebs. 
(Appian, Hisp. 76—79 ; Liv. Epit. 54, 59; Oros. 
v. 4 ; Cic. de Off. iii. 30, deFin. ii. 17.) 

4. Pompeius, is mentioned as one of the oppo¬ 
nents of Tib. Gracchus in b. c. 133: he stated 
that, as he lived near Gracchus, he knew that 
Eudemus of Pergamum had given a diadem out of 
the royal treasures and a purple robe to Gracchus, 
and he also promised to accuse the latter as soon 
as his year of office as tribune had expired. (Plut. 
Tib. (Jracch. 14 ; Oros. v. 8.) Drumann makes 
this Pompeius the son of No. 3, and likewise tri¬ 
bune of the plebs for b. c. 132 ; but although nei¬ 
ther of these suppositions is impossible, there is 
still no authority for them. It is not impossible 
that this Pompeius is the same as the preceding ; 
and as the latter very likely possessed public land, 
he would be ready enough to oppose Gracchus, 
although he had previously belonged to the popular 
party. We have likewise seen from his conduct 
in the Numantine war that he had no great regard 
for truth. 

5. Pompeia, daughter of No. 3, married C. 
Sicinius. [Pompeia, No. ],] 

6. Q. Pompeius Q. f. Rufus, either son 01 
grandson of No. 3, was a zealous supporter of the 
aristocratical party. In his tribunate of the plebs, 
b. c. 100, he brought forward a bill, in conjunction 
with his colleague L. Cato, for the recal of Me¬ 
tellus Macedonicus from banishment (Oros. v. 17.) 
He was praetor b. c. 91 (Cic. de Orat. i. 37), and 
consul, b. c. 88, with L. Sulla. In the latter year the 
civil war broke out between Marius and Sulla re¬ 
specting the command of the Mithridatic war. 
The history of these events is related in the life of 
Marius [p. 957] ; and it is only necessary to 
mention here that the tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus, 
who was the great agent of Marius, had previous! 
been the personal friend of Pompeius; but sucl 
was the exasperation of political feeling, that Sulpi¬ 
cius had recourse to arms against his former friend, 
in order to carry his measure for incorporating the 
new citizens among the old tribes. In the riots 
which ensued, the young son of Pompeius was 
murdered. Pompeius himself was deprived of his 
consulship and fled to Nola, where Sulla had a 
powerful army. At the head of these troops the 
two consuls speedily returned to Rome, and pro¬ 
scribed Marius and his leading partizans. Sulla 
then set out for the East to conduct the war agahist 
Mithridates, leaving Italy in charge of Pompeius. 
To the latter was assigned the army of Cn. Pom¬ 
peius Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi ; but Strabo, who was un¬ 
willing to be deprived of the command, caused 
Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the soldkrs 
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STEMMA POMPEIORUM. 


1. L. Pompeius, Trib. Mil. B.C. 171* 


2. A. Pom 

3. Q. Pom 


j>eiii8. 

peius, Cos. b.c. 141, Ce ns. b.c. 131. 


4. Pompeius, 5. Pompeia, 

b. c. 133. married C. Sicinius. 


6. Q. Pompeius Rufus, 

Cos. b. c. 88. 

8. Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
married Cornelia, daughter of the 
dictator Sulla, killed b. c. 88. 

_ ! _ 

9. Q. Pompeius Rufus, 

Trib. PI. b.c. 52. 

13. Q. Pompeius Rufus, 

Pr. b. c. 63. 


7. A. Pompeius, 

Trib. PI. b.c. 102. 

11. Q. Pompeius Bithynicus. 

12. A. Pompeius Bithynicus. 

Pr. b. c. 44. 


10. Pompeia, 
married the dictator 
Caesar. 


14. Cn. Pompeius. 

15. Sex. Pompeius, 
married Lucilia. 


i 


16. Sex. Pompeius, 
Vir doctus, b. c. 89. 


17. Sex. Pompeius. 18. Q. Pompeius. 

19. Sex. Pompeius, 

Cos. b. c. 35. 

I 

20. Sex. Pompeius, 

Cos. a. d. 14. 


21. Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
Cos. b. c. 89. 


5. Cn. Pompkius Magnus, 23. Pompeia* 
triumvir, 
married, 

1. Antistia, 

2. Aemilia, 

3. Mucia, 

4. Julia, 

5. Cornelia. 


24. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
married Claudia; 
died b. c. 45. 


25. Sex. Pompeius Magnus, 
married Scribonia; 
died b. c. 35. 

27. Pompeia, 
married Scribonius Libo. 


26. Pompeia, 
married 
Faustus Sulla* 



Libo Drusus, 
died a. d. 19. 

Scribonia, married 

M. Licinius Crassus, 

Cos. A. D. 29. 

i 


M. Licinius Crassus, 
killed by Nero. 

28. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
married the daughter 
of the emperor Claudius. 

L. Calpumius Pito 
Licinianus. [See 
Piso, No. 31.] 

Licinius 

Crassus 

Scribonianu*. 
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shortly after his arrival in the camp, having pro- was feared that the slaves in Campania and 
viously received him without opposition. [See Apulia might rise in support of Catiline. In b.c. 
below. No. 21.] Cicero mentions Pompeius Rufus 61 he obtained the province of Africa, with the title 
among the orators whom he had heard in his youth: of proconsul, which he governed with great in- 
his orations were written or corrected by L. Aelius. tegrity, according to Cicero. He did not, however, 
(Appian, B. C. i. 55—57, 63; Veil. Pat. ii. 20 ; succeed in obtaining the consulship, although he was 
Liv. Epit. 77 ; Plut. Sull. 8 ; Cic. Lad. 1. pro alive some years afterwards, for we find him bear- 
Cturnt. 5, Brut. 56, 89.) ing witness in b. c. 56 in behalf of M. Caelius, who 

7. A Pompeius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 102, had been with him in Africa. (Sail. Cat. 30; 
may perhaps have been a younger son of No. 4. Cic. pro Cael. 30.) 

(Plut. Mar. 17.) 14. Cn. Pompeius, only known from the Fasti 

8. Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of No. 6, married Capitolini, as the grandfather of No. 21. 

Sulla’s daughter, and wa9 murdered by the party 15. Sex. Pompeius, son of the preceding, mar- 
of Sulpicius and Marius in the forum in B. c. 88 ried Lucilia, a 6ister of the poet C. Lucilius, who 
(Appian, B. C. i. 56 ; Plut. Sull. 8). was therefore the grandmother, and not the mother 

9. Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of No. 8, and grand- of the triumvir, as is stated by Velleius Paterculus 
son of the dictator Sulla, first appears in public in (ii. 29), and many modem writers. 

b. c. 54 as the accuser of M. Messalla, because he 16. Sex. Pompeius Sex. f. Cn. n., was the 
had gained his election to the consulship by bribery, son of No. 15, and we may conclude from his prne- 
[Messalla, No. 7.] He was tribune of the plebs nomen that he was the elder of his two sons. He 
B. c. 52, and not b. c. 53, as Dion Cassius states never obtained any of the higher offices of the state, 
(xl. 45). In his tribuneship he distinguished him- but acquired great reputation as a man of learning, 
self as the great partizan of the triumvir Pom- and is praised by Cicero for his accurate knowledge of 
pey. The latter longed for the dictatorship, and jurisprudence, geometry, and the Stoic philosophy, 
therefore secretly fomented the disturbances at He was present on one occasion in the camp of his 
Rome, in hopes that all parties tired of anarchy brother Strabo during the Social war, b.c. 89, but 
would willingly throw themselves into his arms, this is the only time in which his name occurs in 
Rufus supported his views, and to increase the public affairs. (Cic. Brut. 47, Philipp, xii. 11, De 
confusion would not allow any of the elections to Orat. i. 15, iii. 21, De Off. i. 6.) 
be held. There seemed an end of all government. 17. Sex. Pompeius, son of No. 16, only known 
The senate apprehended Rufus and cast him into as the father of No. 19. 

prison, notwithstanding his sacred character as 18. Q. Pompeius Sex. f., probably younger 
tribune; but this act of violence only strengthened 9on of No. 16, is recommended by Cicero in a 
his power and influence. He retaliated by throw- letter, of which we do not know the date, to one 
ing into prison one of the most active supporters of ^Curius, proconsul of some province (Cic. ad Fam. 
the senatorial party, the aedile Favonius. The xiii. 49). 

murder of Clodius by Milo on the 20th of January 19. Sex. Pompeius Sex. f., son of No. 17, 
still further favoured the views of the triumvir ; was consul b. c. 35, with L. Comificius, in which 
Rufus and his colleague Munatius Plancus added year Sex. Pompeius, the son of the triumvir, was 
fuel to the fire, and omitted no means for increas- killed in Asia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 18, 33.) 
ing the wrath of the people. Pompey was ap- 20. Sex. Pompeius Sex. f. son of No. 19, was 
pointed sole consul; the laws which he proposed consul a. d. 14, with Sex. Appuleius, in which 
were supported by Rufus and his party, and Milo year the emperor Augustus died. These consuls 
was condemned. But he had no sooner laid down were the first to render homage to Tiberius (Dion 
his office of tribune, on the 10th of December in Cass. lvi. 29 ; Tac. Ann. i. 7 ; Suet. Aug. 100 ; 
this year, than he was accused by one of his late Veil. Pat. ii. 123). Sex Pompeius seems to have 
colleagues, M. Caelius, of violating the very law been a patron of literature. Ovid addressed him 
De Ft, which he had taken so active a part in several letters during his exile {ex Pont. iv. 1. 4, 
pdssing. He was condemned, and lived in exile at 5, 15); and it was probably this same Sex. Pom- 
Bauli in Campania. Here he was in great pecu- peius, whom the writer Valerius Maximus accom- 
niary difficulties, till M. Caelius, who had accused panied to Asia, and of whom he speaks as his Alex- 
him, generously compelled his mother Cornelia to ander. (Val. Max. ii. 6. § 8, iv. 7. extern. § 2.) 
surrender to him his paternal property. The last 21. Cn. Pompeius Sex. f. Cn. n. Strabo, 
time that Rufus is mentioned is in b. c. 51, when younger son of No. 15, and father of the triumvir, 
his enemies spread the false report that he had His surname Strabo, which signifies one who 
murdered Cicero on his journey to Cilicia. (Cic. squints, and which occurs in several other Roman 
ad Q. Fr . iii. 2. § 3, ad Alt. iv. 16. § 8 ; Dion gentes, is said to have been first given to his cook, 
Cass. xl. 45, 49, 55 ; Ascon. in Cic. Milon. passim ; Menogenes, and then to have been applied to 
Caelius, ad Fam . viii. 1. § 4 ; Val. Max. iv. 2. Pompeius himself, from his likeness to his slave 
$ 7.) (Plin. H. N. vii. 10. s. 12 ; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 2). 

10. Pompeia, daughter of No. 8. [Pompeia, Whether this be true or false, Pompeius at all 

No. 2.] events adopted the name; and it nppears on his 

11. Q. Pompeius Bithynicus, probably son of coins, and in the Fasti. All the ancient writers 

No. 7. [Bithynicus, No. 1.] agree in giving this Pompeius a thoroughly bad 

12. A. Pompeius Bithynicus, son of No. 11. character. His name is first mentioned in con- 

[Bithynicus, No. 2.J nection with a discreditable matter. He had been 

13. Q. Pompeius Rufus, praetor b.c. 63. His quaestor in Sardinia in b. c. 103, under the pro¬ 
cognomen shows that he belonged to the preceding praetor T. Albucius, against whom he collected 
family, but his descent is quite uncertain. In his materials for an accusation, although the Romans 
praetorship he was sent to Capua, where he re- regarded the relation between praetor and quaestor 
mained part of the following year, because it as a sacred one, like that between father and 
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son. For that reason he was. not allowed to con¬ 
duct the accusation, which was assigned to C. 
Caesar instead (Cic. Div, in Caecil. 19). He was 
probably praetor in B. c. 94, and obtained in the 
following year the government of Sicily (Cic. Vert'. 
iii. 16, v. 66). On the breaking out of the Social 
or Marsic war, in b. c. 90, Pompeius served as 
legate under the consul P. Rutilius Lupus. Pom¬ 
peius was at first defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge at Firmum, where he was besieged by 
Afranius, one of the Italian generals. But when 
Sulpicius came to his assistance, Afranius was at¬ 
tacked at once by the two Roman armies, and lost 
his life in the battle: his troops fled in confusion 
to Asculum. To this town Pompeius proceeded to 
lay siege ; and as he seems to have been regarded 
as a general of no mean abilities, he was elected to 
the consulship, b. c. 89, with L. Porcius Cato. 
Soon after entering upon his consulship, he de¬ 
feated the Italians on the east coast, who, ignorant 
that the Etruscans had made terms with the Ro¬ 
mans, were marching to their assistance. He fol¬ 
lowed up this victory by others, and defeated, in 
succession, the Marsi, Marrucini, and Vestirii. lie 
at length took Asculum, and subdued the Picen- 
tines, and returned to Rome at the end of the 
year, which he entered in triumph on the 27th of 
December. Before he laid down his consulship, 
he probably brought forward the law (lex Pom - 
peia), which gave to all the towns of the Transpa- 
dani the Jus Latii or Latinitas. 

In the following year, b. c. 88, occurred the dread¬ 
ful struggle between Marius and Sulla for the com¬ 
mand of the Mithridatic war, which ended in the 
proscription of Marius, and his flight from Italy. 
Strabo had returned to his army, and was engaged in 
southern Italy in completing the subjugation of the 
1 talians, when he learnt that the senate had deprived 
him of the command, and had assigned his army to 
the consul Q. Pompeius Rufus, to whom the care of 
Italy was entrusted, while his colleague Sulla was 
engaged in the Mithridatic war. But Strabo, who 
was excessively fond of power, wa9 indignant at 
this decision. He however concealed his resent¬ 
ment and handed over the army to Rufus ; but at 
the same time he secretly instigated the soldiers to 
murder their new commander, which they accord¬ 
ingly did shortly afterwards. He affected great 
horror of the crime, but took no steps to bring the 
perpetrators to justice ; and Sulla, who was on the 
point of starting for the East, was obliged to over¬ 
look the murder. 

Next year, b.c. 87, the Marian party obtained 
the upper hand. L. Cinna, who had been driven 
out of the city by his colleague Cn. Octavius, had 
collected a formidable army, and being joined by 
Marius, advanced against Rome. The aristocracy 
summoned Pompeius Strabo to their aid; but as 
he commanded against their wish, and had been 
refused a second consulship this year, he was un¬ 
willing to espouse their side. Still, not being pre¬ 
pared to join the other party, he advanced by slow 
marches to the relief of the city, and, contrary to 
his wishes, was obliged to fight near the Colline 
Gate with China and Sertorius. The battle was 
not decisive, but Strabo was unable to play any 
longer a neutral part Cinna attempted to remove 
him by assassination, but he was saved by the 
energy and prudence of his son, who also quelled 
a dangerous mutiny among the soldiers. Shortly 
after these events, and in the course of the same 
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I year, B. c. 87, Strabo was killed by lightning. Ilia 
avarice and cruelty had made him hated by the 
soldiers to such a degree, that they tore his corpse 
from the bier and dragged it through the streets. 
Cicero describes him {Brut. 47) as “worthy of 
hatred on account of his cruelty, avarice, and per¬ 
fidy." He possessed some reputation as an orator, 
and still more as a general. He left behind him 
a considerable property, especially in Picenum ; 
and his anxiety to protect his estates probably led 
him to make that neighbourhood one of the princi¬ 
pal seats of the war against the Italians (Appian, 
B. C. i. 40, 47, 52, 66 —68, 80 ; Liv. Epit. 74 — 
79 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 20, 21 ; Flor. iii. 18 ; Oros. v. 
18 ; Plut. Pomp. 1, 3 ; Cic. Philipp . xii. 11.) 

22. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the son of No. 21, 
and afterwards the triumvir, was born on the 30th 
of September, b. c. 106, in the consulship of Atilius 
Serranus and Servilius Caepio. He was con¬ 
sequently a few months younger than Cicero, who 
was born on the 3d of January in this year, and 
six years older than Caesar. He had scarcely left 
school before he was summoned to serve under his 
father in the Social war. He fought under him in 
b. c. 89 against the Italians, when he was only 
seventeen years of age, and continued with him 
till his death two years afterwards. He was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of the Colline Gate, in B. c. 87, 
and, as has been already related, he saved the life of 
his father, and quelled an insurrection of the sol¬ 
diers by his courage and activity. The death of 
his father soon after this event left Pompey his own 
master at the age of nineteen. The aristoeratical 
party were no longer able to offer any opposition to 
Marius and Cinna, who accordingly entered Home 
shortly afterwards, and took a bloody revenge on 
their opponents. Pompey’s house was plundered ; 
and he did not venture to appear in public till 
after the death of Marius in the following year, 
b. c. 86. His enemies, however, immediately ac¬ 
cused him of having shared with hjs father in the 
plunder of Asculum. Not trusting either to the 
justice of his catise, or to the eloquence of his advo¬ 
cates, L. Marcius Philippus and Q. Hortensius, he 
agreed to marry the daughter of the praetor Antis- 
tius, who presided at the trial, and was in con¬ 
sequence acquitted. 

In b. c. 84, the Marian party made great 
preparations to oppose Sulla, who had now 
finished the Mithridatic war, and was on his way 
to Italy. Pompey, though so young, was fired 
with the ambition of distinguishing himself above 
all the other leaders of the aristocracy ; and while 
the rest were content to wait quietly for Sulla’s 
arrival in Italy to deliver them from their enemies, 
Pompey resolved to share with Sulla the glory of 
crushing the Marian party. He accordingly ned from 
the camp of Cinna shorly before the latter was mur¬ 
dered, and hastened to Picenum, where he pro¬ 
ceeded to levy troops without holding any public 
office, and without any authority from the senate 
or people. The influence which he possessed by 
his large estates in Picenum, and by his personal 
popularity, enabled him to raise an army of three 
legions by the beginning of the following year, 
B. c. 83. lie assumed the command at Auximum, a 
town in the north of Picenum, not far from An¬ 
cona ; and while the rest .of the aristocracy hastened 
to join Sulla, who had landed at Brundisium, 
Pompey was anxious to distinguish himself by 
some brilliant success over the enemy. The faults 
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of the Marian generals gave him the wished-for 
opportunity ; he was surrounded by three armies, 
commanded respectively by M. Brutus, C. Caelius 
Caldus, and C. Carrinas, whose great object seems 
to have been to prevent his escape to Sulla* Pom- 
pey now displayed for the first time the great 
military abilities for which he became afterwards 
so conspicuous ; he concentrated all his forces in one 
spot, and then fell upon M. Brutus at a time when 
he could receive no assistance from the other ge¬ 
nerals, and completely defeated him. Pompey also 
distinguished himself by his personal bravery in 
this engagement, charging at the head of his ca¬ 
valry, and striking down a Celtic horseman with 
his own hand. The Marian generals, after the 
loss of this battle, quarrelled among themselves, and 
withdrew from the country. Pompey, who had 
no longer an enemy to oppose him, set out to join 
Sulla, and was hailed as a deliverer by the towns 
of Picenum, who had now no other alternative but 
submission. He was proscribed by the senate, 
but his troops proved faithful to him, and he 

{ 'oined Sulla in safety, having already gained for 
limself a brilliant reputation. He was received 
by Sulla with still greater distinction than he had 
rmticipated ; for when he leapt down from his 
horse, and saluted Sulla by the title of Imperator, 
the latter returqpd the compliment by addressing 
him by the same title. Pompey was only twenty- 
three, and had not held any public office when he 
received this unprecedented mark of honour. 

Next year, b. c. 82, the war was prosecuted with 
vigour against the Marian party. Pompey took a 
rominent part in it as one of Sulla’s legates, and 
y his success gained still further distinction. The 
younger Marius, who was now consul, was block¬ 
aded in Praeneste, and his colleague, Carbo, was 
making every effort to relieve him. Sulla himself 
fought an indecisive battle against Carbo ; but his 
legates, Marcius and Carrinas, were defeated by 
Pompey. Carbo then retreated to Arirainum, and 
sent Marcius to the relief of Praeneste ; but Pom¬ 
pey defeated the latter again in the Apennines, 
and compelled him to retire. Despairing of suc¬ 
cess, Carbo then abandoned Marius to his fate, and 
set sail for Africa. Praeneste shortly afterwards 
surrendered. Sulla thus became the master of 
Italy, and was proclaimed dictator. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to reward his partizans, and to take ven¬ 
geance on his enemies ; and in order to connect 
Pompey more closely with himself, he compelled 
him to marry his step-daughter Aemilia, the 
daughter of his wife Caecilia Metella, by her for¬ 
mer husband Aemilius Scaurus. To effect this 
marriage two divorces had to take place: Pompey 
was obliged to put away his wife Antistia, though 
her father had been murdered by Marius as a 
partisan of Sulla, simply on account of his connec¬ 
tion with Pompey; and Aemilia was obliged to 
leave her husband M\ Glabrio, although she was 
pregnant at the time. Aemilia died shortly after¬ 
wards in child-birth. 

But although the war in Italy was brought to a 
close, the Marian party still held out in other 
parts of Europe; and Pompey, who was now re¬ 
garded as one of the principal leaders of the aristo¬ 
cracy, was sent against them by Sulla. He first 
proceeded to Sicily, to which island Carbo had 
crossed over from Africa, but here met with no 
opposition ; as soon as he landed, Carbo fled from 
the island, intending to take refuge in Egypt, but 
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he was seized and brought in chains to Pompey, 
at Lilybaeum, who put him to death, and sent 
his head to Sulla. He likewise executed several 
others of the Marian party; but he can scarcely 
be reproached with cruelty for so doing, as he had 
no other alternative, even if he had wished to 
save them ; and he treated the cities which had 
espoused the popular side with greater leniency 
than might have been expected. Next year, B. c. 
81, Pompey left Sicily, and passed over to Africa, 
in order to oppose Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the 
son-in-law of Cinna, who, with the assistance of 
Hiarbas, had collected a formidable army. But 
his troops, chiefly consisting of Numidians, were 
no match for the veterans who had conquered the 
well-disciplined Italian allies. Still they fought 
with great bravery, and out of 20,000 only 3000 
are said to have survived the decisive battle. 
Their camp was taken, and Domitius fell. In a 
few months Pompey reduced the whole of Nu- 
midia ; Hiarbas was taken prisoner and put to 
death, and his throne was given to Hiempsal. 
But it was not only his military achievements that 
gained him great renown at Home ; unlike other 
Roman governors, he abstained from plundering 
the province, which seemed the more extraordinary, 
since the disturbed state of the country afforded 
him particular facilities for doing so. Intent upon 
triumphing, he collected a great number of elephants 
and lions in Numidia, and returned to Rome, in the 
same year, covered with glory. As he approached 
Rome, numbers flocked out of the city to meet 
him ; and the dictator himself, who formed one of 
the crowd, greeted him with the surname of 
Magnus, which he bore ever .afterwards, and 
handed down to his children.* But Pompey did 
not find it easy to obtain his wished-for triumph. 
Hitherto no one but a dictator, consul, or praetor, 
had enjoyed this distinction, and it seemed a 
monstrous thing for a simple eques, who had not 
yet obtained a place in the senate, to covet this 
honour. Sulla at first tried to dissuade Pompey 
from pressing his request; and as he would not 
relinquish his design, the matter was referred to 
the senate, and there Sulla positively opposed it. 
Pompey was not, however, to be cowed, and ut¬ 
tered a threat about the rising and the setting 
sun ; whereupon Sulla, indignant at his impudence, 
shouted out contemptuously, “Let him triumph 
then ! ” It is true that Sulla’s dominion was too 
firmly established to be overthrown by Pompey ; 
but he probably could not have put him down 
without a struggle, and therefore thought it better 
to let him have his own way. Pompey therefore 
entered Rome in triumph as a simple eques in the 
month of September b. c. 81, and before he had 
completed his twenty-fifth year. Pompey’s con¬ 
duct in insisting upon a triumph on thiB occasion 
has been represented by many modem writers as 
vain and childish ; but it should be recollected 
that it was a vanity which all distinguished 
Romans shared, and that to enter Rome drawn in 


* There can be little doubt that this surname 
was given to Pompey on this occasion, thouph 
many writers assign it to a different time. The 
question is discussed at length by Drumann, vol. iv. 
p. 335. Pompey did not use it himself till he 
was appointed to the command of the war against 
Sertorius (Plut. Pomp, 13). 
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the triumphal car was regarded as one of the 
noblest objects of ambition. 

Having thus succeeded in cairying his point 
against the dictator Pompey again exhibited his 
power in promoting in B.c. 79 the election of M. 
Aemilius Lepidus to the consulship, in opposition 
to the wishes of Sulla. Through Pompey’s in¬ 
fluence Lepidus was not only elected, but obtained 
a greater number of votes than his colleague 
Q. Catulus, who was supported by Sulla. The 
latter had now retired from public affairs, and 
would not relinquish his Epicurean enjoyments for 
the purpose of defeating Pompey’s plans, but con¬ 
tented himself with warning the latter, as he met 
him returning from the comitia in triumph, “ Young 
man, it is time for you not to slumber, for you 
have strengthened your rival against yourself.” 
The words of Sulla were prophetic ; for upon his 
death, which happened in the course of the same 
year, Lepidus attempted to repeal the laws of Sulla, 
and to destroy the aristocratical constitution which 
he had established. He seems to have reckoned 
upon the support of Pompey ; but in this he was 
disappointed, for Pompey remained faithful to the 
aristocracy, and thus saved hia party. During the 
year of the consulship of Lepidus and Catulus, 
b. c. 78, peace was with difficulty preserved 
[Lkpidus, No. 13J ; but at the beginning of the 
following year b. c. 77, Lepidus, who had been 
ordered by the senate to repair to his province of 
Further Oaul, marched against Home at the head 
of an army, which he had collected in Etruria. 
Here Pompey and Catulus were ready to receive 
him ; and in the battle which followed under the 
walls of the city, Lepidus was defeated and obliged 
to take to flight. While Catulus followed him into 
Etruria, Pompey marched into Cisalpine Gaul, 
where M. Brutus, the father of the so called ty¬ 
rannicide, commanded a body of troops on behalf 
of Lepidus. On Pompey’s approach Brutus threw 
himself into Mutina, which he defended for some 
time, but at length surrendered the town to 
Pompey, on condition that his life should be 
spared. This was granted by Pompey ; but next 
day he was murdered, by Pompey’s orders, at 
Khegiura, a small town on the Po, whither he had 
retired after the surrender of Mutina. Pompey was 
much blamed for this cruel and perfidious act, which 
was however more in accordance with the spirit of 
his party than his own general conduct. But he 
seems to have acted now in accordance with 
Sulla’s principles ; for he likewise put to death 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, the son of Lepidus, 
whom he took prisoner at Alba in Liguria. The 
war in Italy was now at an end ; for Lepidus, 
despairing of holding his ground in Etruria, had 
sailed with the remainder of his forces to Sardinia, 
where he died shortly afterwards 

The senate, who now began to dread Pompey, 
ordered him to disband his army ; but he found 
various excuses for evading this command, as he 
was anxious to obtain the command of the war 
against Sertorius in Spain. Sertorius was the only 
surviving general of the Marian party, who still 
continued to hold out against the aristocracy. By 
his extraordinary genius and abilities he had won 
the hearts of the Spaniards) and had for the last 
three years successfully opposed Metellus Pius, 
one of the ablest of Sulla’s generals [Sertorius]. 
The misfortunes of Metellus only increased Pom¬ 
pey’s eagerness to gain laurels, where a veteran 
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general had met with nothing hut disasters ; and 
he therefore still continued at the head of his army 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. The senate, how¬ 
ever, hesitated to give him this opportunity for 
gaining fresh distinction and additional power; 
but as Sertorius was now joined by Perpema, 
and was daily becoming more formidable, it be¬ 
came absolutely necessary to strengthen Metellus ; 
and as they had no general except Pompey, who 
was either competent or willing to conduct the 
war against Sertorius, they at length unwillingly 
determined to send him to Spain, with the title of 
Proconsul, and with equal powers to Metellus. 
In the debate in the senate which ended in his 
appointment, it was urged that no private man 
ought to receive the title of Proconsul, whereupon 
L. Philippus replied with bitter scorn, in allusion 
to the insignificance of the existing consuls, “ Non 
ego ilium mea 6ententia pro consule, sed pro con- 
sulibus mitto.” 

In forty days Pompey completed his prepara¬ 
tions, and left Italy with an army of 30,000 foot 
and 1000 horse, at the beginning of b.c. 76, being 
then thirty years of age. He crossed the Alps 
between the sources of the Rh6ne and the Po, 
and advanced towards the southern coast of Spain. 
The Spanish tribes, through which he marched, 
did not offer him much resistance, and the town of 
Lauron (not far from Valencia) declared in his 
favour. But the approach of Sertorius quickly 
changed the face of matters, and taught Pompey 
that he had a more formidable enemy to deal with 
than any he had yet encountered. His army was 
suddenly surprised by Sertorius, and he was obliged 
to retreat with the loss of a legion. Sertorius fol¬ 
lowed up hia victory by taking the town of Lauron, 
which he committed to the flames, almost before 
Pompey’s face. Thus his first campaign in Spain 
ended ingloriously. He passed the winter in the 
Nearer Province, and at the beginning of B.C. 75 
crossed the lberus, and again marched southward, 
against C. HerenniuB and Perperna, the legates of 
Sertorius. These he defeated, with great loss, 
near Valencia; and elated with his success, and 
anxious to wipe off the disgrace of the preceding 
year, he hastened to attack Sertorius, hoping to 
crush him entirely before Metellus arrived to share 
the glory with him. Sertorius, who had advanced 
from the west, was equally eager to fight before 
the junction of the two Roman armies. The 
battle, thus eagerly desired by both generals, was 
fought on the banks of the Sucro (Xucar). It 
was obstinately contested, but was not decisive. 
The right wing, where Pompey commanded in 
person, was put to flight by Sertorius, and Pompey 
himself was nearly killed in the pursuit; his left 
wing, however, which was under the command of 
his legate L. Afranius, drove the right wing of 
Sertorius’s army off the field, and took his camp. 
Night put an end to the battle ; and the approach 
of Metellus on the following day obliged Sertorius 
to retire. Pompey and Metellus then continued 
together for a time, but were reduced to great 
straits for want of provisions, and were frequently 
obliged to separate in order to obtain food and 
fodder. On one of these occasions they were 
attacked at the same time, Pompey by Sertorius, 
and Metellus by Perpema ; Metellus defeated the 
latter with a loss of 5000 men, but Pompey was 
routed by Sertorius, and lost 6000 of his troops* 
Shortly after this Pompey retired, for the winter, 
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to the country of the Vaccaei, whence he wrote to 
the senate, in the most earnest terms, for a further 
supply of troops and corn, threatening to quit 
Spain if he did not receive them, as ho was re¬ 
solved to continue the war no longer at his own 
expence. His demands were complied with, and 
two legions were sent to his assistance ; for the 
consul L. Lucullus, who then had great influence 
with the senate, feared that Poinpey might execute 
his threat of returning to Italy, and then deprive 
him of the command of the Mithridatic war. 

Of the campaigns of the next three years (h.c. 
74—72) we have little information ; but Sertorius, 
who had lost some of his influence over the Spanish 
tribes, nnd who had become an object of jealousy 
to M. Perperna and his principal Roman officers, 
was unable to prosecute the war with the same 
vigour as he had done during the two preceding 
years. Pompey accordingly gained some advan¬ 
tages over him, but the war was still far from a 
close ; and the genius of Sertorius would probably 
have soon given a very different aspect to affairs, 
had he not been assassinated by Perperna in b. c. 
72. [Sertorius.] Perperna bad flattered himself 
that he should succeed to the power of Sertorius ; 
but he soon found that he had murdered the only 
man who was able to save him from ruin and 
death. In his first battle with Pompey, he was 
completely defeated, his principal officers slain, 
and himself taken prisoner. Anxious to save his 
life he offered to deliver up to Pompey the papers 
of Sertorius, which contained letters from many of 
the leading men at Rome, inviting Sertorius to 
Italy, and expressing a desire to change the con¬ 
stitution which Sulla had established. But Pompey 
refused to see him, and commanded him to be put 
to death, and the letters to be burnt: the latter 
was an act of prudence for which Pompey deserves 
no small praise. The war was now virtually at 
an end ; and the remainder of the year was em¬ 
ployed in subduing the towns which had com¬ 
promised themselves too far to hope for forgiveness, 
and which accordingly still held out against 
Poinpey. By the winter the greater part of Spain 
was reduced to obedience; and some of the 
Spaniards, who had distinguished themselves by 
their support of the troops of the republic, were 
rewarded by Pompey with the Roman franchise. 
Among those who received this honour was L. 
Cornelius Balbus, whose cause Cicero subsequently 
pleaded in an oration that has come down to us. 
[Balbus.] Metellus had taken no part in the 
final struggle with Perperna, and returned to Italy 
before Pompey. The latter thuB obtained the 
credit of bringing the war to a conclusion, and of 
making, in conjunction with commissioners from 
the senate, the final arrangements for settling the 
affairs of the conquered country. His reputation, 
which had been a little dimmed by the long con¬ 
tinuance of the war, now burst forth more brightly 
than ever; and the people longed for his return, 
that he might deliver Italy from Spartacus and 
his horde of gladiators, who had defeated the con¬ 
suls, and were in possession of a great part of the 
country. 

In B,o. 71 Pompey returned to Italy at the 
head of his army. Crassus, who had now the 
conduct of the war against Spartacus, hastened 
to bring it to a conclusion before the arrival of 
Pompey, who he feared might rob him of the 
laurels of the campaign. He accordingly fought a 
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decisive battle with Spartacus in Lucania, in which 
the latter perished with a great part of his troops ; 
but Pompey was fortunate enough to fall in with 
six thousand of the fugitives, who had rallied again, 
and whom he cut to pieces, and thereupon he wrote 
to the senate, “ Crassus, indeed, has defeated the 
enemy, but I have extirpated the war by the roots.” 
Thus he claimed for himself, in addition to all his 
other exploits, the glory of finishing the Servile 
war ; and the people, who now idolized him, were 
only too willing to admit his claims. Crassus 
deeply felt the injustice that was done him, but he 
dared not show his resentment, as he was anxious 
for the consulship, and could not dispense with the 
services of Pompey in obtaining it. Pompey him¬ 
self had also declared himself a candidate for the 
same honour ; and although he was ineligible by 
law, inasmuch as he was absent from Rome, had 
not yet reached the legal age, and had not held 
any of the lower offices of the state, still his 
election was certain. He had always been a 
personal favourite with the people ; and during 
his long absence from Italy, they seemed to 
have forgotten that he had been one of Sulla’s 
principal generals, and only looked upon him as 
the great general, who had delivered Italy from an 
invasion of Spanish barbarians. In their eyes he 
no longer belonged to the aristocratical party, whose 
corruption and venality both as magistrates and 
judices had become intolerable. Pompey likowise 
was not ignorant that he was an object of jealousy 
and dislike to the leading members of the aristocracy, 
and that they would be ready enough to throw him 
on one side, whenever nn opportunity presented. 
He accordingly resolved to answer the expec¬ 
tations which the people had formed respecting 
him, and declared himself in favour of a restoration 
of the tribunician power, which had been abolished 
by Sulla. The senate dared not offer any resist* 
ance to his election ; at the head of a powerful 
army, and backed by the popular enthusiasm, he 
could have played the part of Sulla, if he had 
chosen. The senate, therefore, thought it more 
prudent to release him from the laws, which dis¬ 
qualified him from the consulship; and he was 
accordingly elected without any open opposition 
along with M. Crassus, whom he had recommended 
to the people as his colleague. A triumph, of 
course, could not be refused him on account of his 
victories in Spain ; and accordingly, on the 31st of 
December, b. c. 71, he entered the city a second 
time in his triumphal car, a simple eques. 

On the 1st of January, b. c. 70, Pompey entered 
on his consulship with M. Crassus. One of his 
first acts was to redeem the pledge he had given 
to the people, by bringing forward a law for the 
restoration of the tribunician power. Sulla had 
allowed the tribunicial office to continue, but had 
deprived it of the greater part of its power ; and 
there was no object for which the people were so 
eager as its restoration in its former authority 
and with its ancient privileges. Modem writers 
have disputed whether its restoration was an in¬ 
jury or a benefit to the state ; but such specula¬ 
tions are of little use, since it is certain, that the 
measure was inevitable, and that it was quite 
impossible to maintain the aristocratical consti¬ 
tution in the form in which it had been left by 
Sulla. It is probable enough that Pompey waa 
chiefly induced by his love of popular favour to 
propose the law, but he may also have had the 
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good sense to see, what the short-sightedness of 
the majority of the aristocracy blinded them to, 
that further opposition to the people would have 
been most injurious to the interests of the aris¬ 
tocracy itself. The law was passed with little 
opposition; for the senate felt that it was worse 
than useless to contend against Pompey, supported 
as he was by the popular enthusiasm and by his 
troops, which were still in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city. Later in the same year 
Pompey also struck another blow at the aristocracy 
by lending his all-powerful aid to the repeal of 
another of Sulla’s laws. From the time of C. 
Gracchus (b. c. 123) to that of Sulla (b. c. 80), 
the judices bad been taken exclusively from the 
Equestrian order ; but by one of Sulla’s laws they 
had been chosen during the last ten years from the 
senate. The corruption and venality of the latter 
in the administration of justice had excited such 
general indignation that some change was cla¬ 
morously demanded by the people. Accordingly, 
the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, with the approbation 
of Pompey, proposed a law by which the judices 
were to be taken in future from the senatus, 
equites, and tribuni aerarii, the latter probably 
representing the wealthier members of the third 
order in the state. (Comp. Madvig, De Tribunis 
aerariis , in Opuscula , vol. ii. p. 242, <fcc.) This law 
was likewise carried; but it did not improve the 
purity of the administration of justice, since cor¬ 
ruption was not confined to the senators, but 
pervaded all classes of the community alike. In 
carrying both these measures Pompey was strongly 
supported by Caesar, with whom he was thus 
brought into close connection, and who, though he 
was rapidly rising in popular favour, could as yet 
only hope to weaken the power of the aristocracy 
through Pompey’s means. 

Pompey had thus broken with the aristocracy, 
and had become the great popular hero. On the 
Expiration of his consulship he dismissed his army, 
which he no longer needed for the purpose of over¬ 
awing the senate, and for the next two years (b. c. 
69 and 68) he remained in Rome, as he had pre¬ 
viously declared that he would not accept a pro¬ 
vince. Having had little or no experience in civil 
affairs, he prudently kept aloof during this time from 
all public matters, and appeared seldom in public, 
and then never without a large retinue, in order 
to keep up among the people the feelings of re¬ 
spectful admiration with which they had hitherto 
regarded him. Pompey did not possess the diver¬ 
sified talents of Caesar: he was only a soldier, 
but he showed no small good sense in abstaining 
from meddling with matters which he did not 
understand. But the necessities of the common¬ 
wealth did not allow him to remain long in inactivity. 
The Mediterranean sea was at this time swarming 
with pirates. From the earliest times down to the 
present day piracy has more or less prevailed in 
this sea, which, lying as it does between three 
continents, and abounding with numerous creeks 
and islands, presents at the same time both the 
greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for 
piratical pursuits. Moreover, in consequence of the 
civil wars in which the Romans had been engaged, 
and the absence of any fleet to preserve order upon 
the sea, piracy had reached an alarming height. 
The pirates possessed fleets in all parts of the 
Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering 
the most wealthy cities on the coasts, not only of 
VOL, III. 
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Greece and of the islands, but even of Italy itself, 
and had at length carried their audacity so far as 
to make descents upon the Appian road, and carry 
off Roman magistrates, with all their attendants 
and lictors. All communication between Rome 
and the provinces was cut off, or at least rendered 
extremely dangerous j the fleets of corn-vessels, 
upon which Rome to a great extent depended for 
its subsistence, could not reach the city, and the 
price of provisions in consequence rose enormously. 
Such a state of things had become intolerable, and 
all eyes were now directed to Pompey. He, how¬ 
ever, was not willing to take any ordinary com¬ 
mand, and the scarcity of provisions made the 
people ready to grant him any power he might ask. 
Still he was prudent enough not to ask in person 
for such extraordinary powers as he desired, and 
to appear only to yield to the earnest desires of 
the people. Accordingly, at the beginning of the 
year b. c. 67, he got the tribune A. Gabinius, a 
man of abandoned character, and whose services he 
had probably purchased, to bring forward a bill, 
which was intended to give Pompey almost ab¬ 
solute authority over the greater part of the Roman 
world. It proposed that the people should elect a 
man with consular rank, who should possess un¬ 
limited and irresponsible power for three years 
over the whole of the Mediterranean, and to a 
distance of fifty miles inland from its coasts,— 
who should have fifteen legates from the senate, 
a fleet of 200 ships, with ns many soldiers and 
sailors as he thought necessary, and 6000 Attic 
talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it 
was clear who was meant. The aristocracy were 
in the utmost alarm, for not only did they dread 
the ambition of Pompey, but they feared that he 
might interfere with many of their friends and 
relatives, who held provinces which would come 
under his imperium, and probably spoil their plans 
for making their fortunes by the plunder of the 
provincials. Accordingly, they resolved to offer 
the most vigorous opposition to the bill. In the 
senate Caesar was almost the only member of the 
senate who came forward in its support. Party, 
spirit ran to such a height that the most serious 
riots ensued. The aristocracy, headed by the 
consul C. Piso, made an attack upon Gabinius, 
who, in danger of his life, fled for refuge to the 
people ; and they, in their turn, led on by Gabi¬ 
nius, assaulted the senate-house, and would pro¬ 
bably have sacrificed the consul to their fury, had 
not Gabinius effected his rescue, dreading the 
odium which such a catastrophe would have occa¬ 
sioned. Even Pompey himself was threatened by 
the consul, “ If you emulate Romulus, you will 
not escape the end of Romulus.” When the day 
came for putting the bill to the vote, Pompey 
affected to be anxious for a little rest, and entreated 
the people to appoint another to the command, but 
this piece of hypocrisy deceived no one. Q. Catu- 
lus and Q. Hortensius spoke against the bill with 
great eloquence, but with no effect. Thereupon 
the tribune L. Trebellius, whom the aristocracy 
had gained over, placed his veto upon the voting ; 
and as no threats nor entreaties could induce him 
to withdraw his opposition, Gabinius proposed 
that he should be deprived of his tribuneship. 
Even then it was not till seventeen out of the 
thirty-five tribes had voted for his degradation, 
that Trebellius gave way, and withdrew his veto. 
It was now too late in the day to come to any 

x i 
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decision, but on the following morning the bill 
was passed, and became a law. When Pompey 
appeared before the people and accepted the com¬ 
mand, he was received with shouts of joy; and upon 
his asking for still greater means in order to bring 
the war to a conclusion, his requests were readily 
complied with. He now obtained 500 vessels, 
120,000 sailors and foot-soldiers, 5000 horse- 
soldiers, 24 legates, and the power of taking such 
sums of money as he might think fit out of the 
public treasury. On the day that the bill was 
passed the price of provisions at Home immediately 
fell: this was to the people the most conclusive 
answer that could be given to the objections of the 
aristocracy, and showed, at all events, the immense 
confidence which all parties placed in the military 
abilities of Pompey. 

Pompey completed all his preparations by the 
end of the winter, and was ready to commence ope¬ 
rations early in the spring. His plans were formed 
with great skill and judgment and were crowned 
with complete success. He stationed his legates 
with different squadrons in various parts of the 
Mediterranean to prevent the pirates from uniting, 
and to hunt them out of the various bays and 
creeks in which they concealed themselves ; while, 
at the same time, he swept the middle of the sea 
with the main body of his fleet, and drove them 
eastwards. In forty days he cleared the western 
sea of pirates, and restored communication between 
Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a 
short time in Italy, he sailed from Brundisium ; and 
on his way towards Cilicia, where the pirates had 
gathered in large numbers, he stopped at Athens, 
where he was received with divine honours. With 
the assistance of his legates he cleared the seas as 
he went along ; and, in consequence of his treating 
mercifully the crews which fell into his power, num¬ 
bers surrendered themselves to him, and it was 
chiefly through their means that he was able to 
track out the lurking places of those who still lay 
in concealment. The main body of the pirates had 
deposited their families and property in the heights 
of Mount Taurus, and with their ships awaited Pom¬ 
pey’s approach off the promontory of Coracaesium in 
Cilicia. Here the decisive battle was fought; the 
pirates were defeated, and fled for refuge into the 
town, which they shortly afterwards surrendered 
with all their property, and promised to evacuate 
all their strong placeB. The humanity with which 
Pompey had acted during the whole of the war, 
contributed very much to this result, and saved 
him a tedious and difficult campaign among the 
fastnesses of Mount Taurus, More than 20,000 
prisoners fell into bis bands *, and as it would have 
been dangerous to turn them loose upon society 
without creating some provision for them, he settled 
them in various towns, where it would be difficult 
for them to resume their former habits of life. 
Those on whom most reliance could be placed 
were distributed among the small and somewhat 
depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a large number 
was settled at Soli, which had been lately deprived 
of its inhabitants by the Armenian king Tigranes, 
and which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. 
The worse class were removed to Dyme in Achaia, 
or to Calabria. The second part of this campaign, 
reckoning from the time that Pompey sailed from 
Brundisium, occupied only forty-nine days, and 
the whole war was brought to a conclusion in 
the course of three months ; so that, to adopt 
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the panegyric of Cicero ( pro Leg . Man . 12), 
“ Pompey made his preparations for the war 
at the end of the winter, entered upon it at the 
commencement of spring, and finished it in the 
middle of the summer.” Pompey, however, did 
not immediately return to Rome, but was employed 
during the remainder of this year and the begin¬ 
ning of the following (b. c. 66 ) in visiting the 
cities of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and providing for 
the government of the newly-conquered districts. 
It was during this time that he received ambassa¬ 
dors from the Cretans, and endeavoured to obtain 
the credit of the pacification of that island, when 
its conquest had been completed by Q. Metellus. 
The history of this event is related elsewhere, 
[Metellus, No. 23.] 

Pompey was now anxious to obtain the command 
if the war against Mithridates. The rapidity with 
which he had crushed the pirates, whose power had 
been so long an object of dread, formed a striking 
contrast to the long-continued struggle which Lu- 
cullus had been carrying on ever since the year 
B. c. 74 with the king of Pontus. Nay more, the 
victories which Lucullus had gained at first had 
been forgotten in the disasters, wlrich the Roman 
armies had lately experienced, and in consequence of 
which Mithridates was now once more in possession 
»f his hereditary dominions. The end of the war 
seemed more distant than ever. The people 
demanded again the invincible arm of Pompey. 
Accordingly, the tribune C. Manilius, who had been 
secured by Pompey and his friends, brought for¬ 
ward a bill at the beginning of b. c. 66, giving to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mithri¬ 
dates, with unlimited power over the army and 
the fleet in the East, and with the rights of a pro- 
consul in the whole of Asia as far as Armenia. 
As his proconsular power already extended over all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean in 
virtue of the Gabinian law, this new measure 
irtually placed almost the whole of the Roman 
dominions in his hands. But there was no power, 
however excessive, which the people were not ready 
to intrust to their favourite hero ; and the bill was 
accordingly passed, notwithstanding the opposition 
>f Hortensius, Catulus, and the aristocratical party. 
Cicero advocated the measure in an oration which 
has come down to us (Pro Lege Manilla ), and 
Caesar likewise supported it with his growing popu¬ 
larity and influence. On receiving intelligence of 
this new appointment, Pompey, who was then in 
Cilicia, complained that his enemies would not let 
him rest in peace, and that they were exposing him 
to new dangers in hopes of getting rid of him. 
This piece of hypocrisy, however, deceived no one, 
and Pompey himself exhibited no unwillingness 
to take the command which had been given him. 
He immediately crossed the Taurus, and received 
the army from Lucullus, whom he treated with 
marked contempt, repealing all his measures and 
disparaging his exploits. 

The power of Mithridates had been broken by 
the previous victories of Lucullus, and the suc¬ 
cesses which the king had gained lately were only 
of a temporary nature, and were mainly owing to 
the disorganisation of the Roman army. The most 
difficult part of the war had already been finished 
before Pompey was appointed to the command, and 
it was therefore only left to him to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion. For this purpose he had a more numerous 
army and a more powerful fleet than Lucullus had 
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ever possessed. The plan of his campaign, how 
ever, was characterised by great military skill, and 
fully justified the confidence which the Roman 
people reposed in him. One of his first measures 
was to secure the friendship and alliance of the 
Parthian king, Phraates III,, a step by which he 
not only deprived Mithridates of all hopes of the 
co-operation of that monarch, but likewise cut him 
off from all assistance from the Armenian king 
Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the 
safety of his own dominions. Pompey next sta¬ 
tioned his fleet in different squadrons around the 
coasts of Asia Minor, in order to deprive Mithri¬ 
dates of all communication from the sea, and he 
then proceeded in person at the head of his land 
forces against the king. Thus thrown back upon 
his own resources, Mithridates sued for peace, but 
as Pompey would hear of nothing but unqualified 
submission, the negotiation was broken off. The 
king was still at the head of an army of 30,000 
foot and 2000 horse, but he knew too well the 
strength of a Roman army to venture an en¬ 
gagement with these forces, and accordingly with¬ 
drew gradually to the frontiers of Armenia. For 
a long time he succeeded in avoiding a battle, but 
he was at length surprised by Pompey in Lesser 
Armenia, as he was marching through a narrow 
pass, and was obliged to fight. The battle was 
soon decided ; the king lost the greater number of 
his troops, and escaped with only a few horsemen 
to the fortress of Synorium, on the borders of the 
Greater Armenia. Here he collected again a con¬ 
siderable force ; but as Tigranes refused to admit 
him into his dominions, because he suspected him 
of fomenting the intrigues of his son against 
him, Mithridates had no alternative but to take 
refuge in his own distant dominions in the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus. To reach them he had to march 
through ColchiB, and to fight his way through the 
wild and barbarous tribes that occupied the coun¬ 
try between the Caucasus and the Euxine. He, 
however, succeeded eventually in his arduous at¬ 
tempt, and reached the Bosporus in safety in the 
course of next year. Pompey abandoned at pre¬ 
sent all thoughts of following the fugitive king, and 
resolved at once to attack the king of Armenia, 
who was now the more formidable of the two 
monarchs. But before commencing his march he 
founded the city of Nicopolis in Lesser Armenia as 
a memorial of his victory over Mithridates. 

On entering Armenia Pompey met with no 
opposition. He was joined by the young Tigranes, 
who had revolted against his father, and all the 
cities submitted to them on their approach. When 
the Romans drew near to Artaxata, the king, de¬ 
serted by his army and hiB court, had no alterna¬ 
tive but submission, and accordingly went out to 
meet Pompey, and threw himself before him as a 
suppliant Pompey received him with kindness, 
acknowledged him as king of Armenia, and de¬ 
manded only the payment of 6000 talents. His 
foreign possessions, however, in Syria, Phoenicia, 
Cilicia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, which had been 
conquered by Lucullus, were to belong to the 
Romans. To his son Tigranes Sophene and Gor- 
dyene were given as an independent kingdom ; but 
as the young prince was discontented with this 
arrangement and even ventured to utter threats, 
Pompey had him arrested, and kept him in chains 
to grace his triumph. 

After thus settling the affairs of Armenia, 
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Pompey left L. Afranius with a part of his 
forces in the country between the Euphrates and 
the Araxes, and proceeded himself with the 
rest of his army towards the north in pursuit of 
Mithridates. But the season was already so far 
advanced that he could not advance further with 
them than the river Cyrus (the Kur), in the 
neighbourhood of which he resolved to take up his 
quarters for the winter. The legions were dis¬ 
tributed through the country in three separate 
divisions; and Oroeses, king of Albania, on the 
borders of whose kingdom the Romans were en¬ 
camped, thought this a favourable opportunity for 
crushing the invaders. He accordingly crossed the 
Cyrus at the head of a large army about the 
middle of December, but was easily defeated by 
Pompey, and compelled to sue for peace, which 
was granted him on condition of his giving the 
Romans a passage through his territories. 

In u. c. 65 Pompey commenced his march north¬ 
wards in pursuit of Mithridates, but he had first 
to fight against the Iberians, a warlike people, 
who lay between the Albanians on the east and 
the Colchians on the west. Having repulsed these 
Ijarbarians, and compelled them to sue for peace, 
Pompey then advanced as far as the river Phasia 
(Faz), which flows into the Euxine, and here 
he met with his legate Servilius, the commander 
of his fleet in the Euxine. From him Pompey 
obtained more certain information respecting the 
movements of Mithridates, and also learnt the 
wild and inaccessible nature of the country through 
which he would have to march in order to reach 
the king. The experience he had had himself of 
the warlike character of the inhabitants confirmed 
the report of his legate ; and he therefore pru¬ 
dently resolved to give up the pursuit of Mithri¬ 
dates, and not to involve himself in a war with 
the fierce tribes of the Caucasus, from which he 
could obtain little honour, and his troops must 
inevitably suffer much injury. Accordingly, he 
did not cross the Phasis, but retraced his steps 
southwards. By the middle of the summer he 
again reached the banks of the Cyrus, which he 
crossed, and then proceeded to the Araxes, where 
the Albanians, who had again risen in arms 
against him, were stationed in great force. These 
he again defeated without any difficulty, and 
received a second time the submission of the king. 
He now hastened to leave this savage district, 
and to march to the rich and fertile country 
of Syria, which would be an easy prey, and from 
thence he meditated advancing as far south as the 
Persian Gulph, and carrying his victorious stand¬ 
ards to countries hitherto unvisited by Roman 
arms. But it was too late this year to march so 
far south, and he accordingly led his troops into 
winter-quarters at Amisus, a town of Pontus, 
on the Euxine. He was now regarded as the master 
of the Eastern world; and during the winter he 
received ambassadors from the kings of Elymais, 
Media, and various other countries, who were 
anxious to solicit his favour. The ruin of Mithri¬ 
dates seemed so certain that his favourite wife or 
concubine, Stratonice, surrendered to the Roman 
general one of the strongest fortresses of the king, 
which had been entrusted to her care, together 
with valuable treasures and private documents. 
Pompey now reduced Pontus to the form of a 
Roman province, without waiting for any com¬ 
missioners from the senate ; and he ordered. his 
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fleet-to cruise in the Euxine, and seize all vessels 
that attempted to carry provisions to the king in 
the Bosporus. 

In the spring of B. c. 64 Pompey left his winter- 
quarters in Pontus, and set out for Syria. In his 
march he passed the field of battle near Zela, 
where Valerius Triarius, the legate of Lucullus, 
had been defeated by Mithridates three years be¬ 
fore, with a loss of more than 7000 men. Pompey 
collected their bones which still lay upon the 
field, and buried them with due honours. On his 
arrival in Syria he deposed Antiochus Asiaticus 
[Antiochu8 XIII.], whom Lucullus had allowed 
to take possession of the throne, after the defeat 
of Tigranes, and made the country a Roman 
province. He likewise compelled the neighbouring 
princes, who had established independent king¬ 
doms on the ruins of the Syrian empire, to submit 
to the Roman dominion. The whole of this year 
was occupied with the settlement of Syria, and 
the adjacent countries. 

Next year, b. c. 63, Pompey advanced further 
south, in order to establish the Roman supremacy 
in Phoenicia, Coele-Syria and Palestine. In the 
latter country, however, a severe struggle awaited 
it. The country was at the time distracted by a 
civil war between Ilyrcanus and Aristobulus, the 
two sons of Aristobulus I., who died b. c. 105. 
Pompey espoused the side of Ilyrcanus ; and Aris¬ 
tobulus, who at first had made preparations for 
resistance, surrendered himself to Pompey, when 
the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem. But 
the Jews themselves refused to follow the example 
of their king ; the more patriotic and fanatical 
took refuge in the fortress of the temple, broke 
down the bridge which connected it with the city, 
and prepared to hold out to the last. They refused 
to listen to any overtures for a surrender ; and it 
was not till after a siege of three months that the 
place was taken. Pompey entered the Holy of 
Holies, the first time that any human being, except 
the high-priest, had dared to penetrate into this 
sacred spot. He reinstated Ilyrcanus in the 
high-priesthood, and left the government in his 
hands, but at the same time compelled him to 
recognise the authority of Rome by the payment 
of an annual tribute: Aristobulus he took with 
him as a prisoner. It was during this war in Pales¬ 
tine that Pompey received intelligence of the death 
of Mithridates. [Mithridates, VI.] Pompey 
now led his troops back into Pontus for the winter, 
and began to make preparations for his return to 
Italy. He confirmed Phamaces, the son and 
murderer of Mithridates, in the possession of the 
kingdom of Bosporus ; Deiotarus, tetrarch of Ga¬ 
latia, who had supported the Romans in their war 
with Mithridates, was rewarded with an extension 
of territory, and Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
was restored to his kingdom. After making all 
the arrangements necessary to secure the Roman 
supremacy in the East, Pompey set out for Italy, 
which he readied at the end of b.c. 62. His 
arrival had been long looked for by all parties with 
various feelings of hope and fear. The aristocracy 
dreaded that he would come as their master; 
the popular party, and especially the enemies of 
Cicero, hoped that he would punish the latter 
for his unconstitutional proceedings in the sup¬ 
pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy; and both 
parties felt that at the head of his victorious 
army he might seize upon the supreme power, 
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and play the part of Sulla. Pompey, however, 
soon calmed these apprehensions. He disbanded 
his array almost immediately after landing at 
Brundisium; but he did not proceed straight¬ 
way to Rome, as he was anxious to learn some¬ 
what more accurately the state of parties before 
he made his appearance in the city. When 
he at length set out, he was received by all 
the cities through which he passed with an 
enthusiasm which knew no bounds; and as he 
approached the capital, the greatest part of the 
population flocked out to meet him, and greeted 
him with the wildest acclamations of joy. After 
remaining in the neighbourhood of the city for 
some months, he at length entered it in triumph, 
on his birth-day, the 30th of September, B. c. 61. 
Pompey had just completed his forty-fifth year, 
and this was the third time that he had enjoyed 
the honour of a triumph. His admirers represented 
him as celebrating now his victory over the third 
continent, just as his first triumph had been gained 
over Africa, and his second over Europe. This 
triumph, however, was not only the greatest of the 
three, but the most splendid that the Romans had 
ever yet Been. It lasted for two days, although 
there was no army to lengthen out the procession. 
In front, large tablets were carried, specifying the 
nations and kings he had conquered, and proclaim¬ 
ing that he had taken 1000 strong fortresses, and 
nearly 900 towns and 800 ships ; that he had 
founded 39 cities, that he had raised the revenue 
of the Roman people from 50 millions to 85 mil¬ 
lions ; and that he had brought into the treasury 
20,000 talents, in addition to 16,000 that he had 
distributed among his troops at Ephesus. Next 
followed an endless train of waggons loaded with 
the treasures of the East. On the second day 
Pompey himself entered the city in his triumphal 
car, preceded by the princes and chiefs whom he 
had taken prisoners, or received as hostages, 
324 in number, and followed by his legates and 
military tribunes, who concluded the procession. 
After the triumph, he displayed his clemency by 
sparing the lives of his prisoners, and dismissing 
them to their various states, with the exception of 
Aristobulus and Tigranes, who, he feared, might 
excite commotions in Judaea and Armenia re¬ 
spectively, if they were set at liberty. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious 
part of Porapey’s life may be said to have ended. 
Hitherto he had been employed almost exclusively 
in war, and his whole life had been an almost un¬ 
interrupted succession of military glory. But now 
he was called upon to play a prominent part in the 
civil commotions of the commonwealth, a part for 
which neither his natural talents nor his previous 
habits had in the least fitted him. From the death 
of Sulla to the present time, a period of nearly twenty 
years, he had been unquestionably the first man 
in the Roman world, but he did not retain much 
longer this proud position, and eventually dis¬ 
covered that the genius of Caesar had reduced him 
to a second place in the state. It would seem as 
if Pompey on his return to Rome hardly knew 
himself what part to take in the politics of the 
city. He had been appointed to the command 
against the pirates and Mithridates in opposition 
to the aristocracy, and they still regarded nim with 
jealousy and distrust. He could not therefore ally 
himself to them, especially too as some of their most 
influential leaders, such as M. Crassus, L. Lucullus, 
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and Me tell us Creticus, were his personal enemies. 
At the same time he does not seem to have been 
disposed to unite himself to the popular party, 
which had risen into importance during his absence 
in the East, and over which Caesar possessed un¬ 
bounded influence. The object, however, which 
engaged the immediate attention of Pompey 
was to obtain from the senate a ratification for 
all his acts in Asia, and an assignment of lands 
which he had promised to his veterans. In order 
to secure this object the more certainly, he had 
purchased the consulship for one of his creatures, 
L. Afranius, who accordingly was elected with Q. 
Metellus for the year b. c. 60. But he was cruelly 
disappointed; L. Afranius was a man of slender abi¬ 
lity and little courage, and did hardly any thing to 
promote the views of his patron: the senate, glad of 
an opportunity to put an affront upon a man whom 
they both feared and hated, resolutely refused to 
sanction Pompey’s measures in Asia. This was 
the unwisest thing the senate could have done. If 
they had known their real interests, they would 
have yielded to all Pompey’s wishes, and have 
sought by every means to win him over to their 
side, as a counterpoise to the growing and more 
dangerous influence of Caesar. But their short¬ 
sighted policy threw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, 
and thus sealed the downfal of their party. Pom¬ 
pey was resolved to fulfil the promises he had made 
to his Asiatic clients and his veteran troops ; his 
honour and reputation were pledged ; and the re¬ 
fusal of the senate to redeem his pledge was an in¬ 
sult that he could not brook, more especially as he 
might have entered Rome at the head of his army, 
and have obtained his wishes with his sword. With 
these feelings Pompey broke off all connection with 
the aristocracy, and devoted himself to Caesar, who 
promised to obtain for him the ratification of his 
acts. Pompey, on his side, agreed to support 
Caesar in all his measures ; and that they might 
be more sure of carrying their plans into execution, 
Caesar prevailed upon Pompey to become recon¬ 
ciled to Cras8us, who by his connections, as well as 
by his immense wealth, had great influence at 
Rome. Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, accordingly 
agreed to assist one another against their mutual 
enemies ; and thus was first formed the first tri¬ 
umvirate. 

This union of the three most powerful men at 
Rome crushed the aristocracy for the time. Sup¬ 
ported by Pompey and Crassus, Caesar was able in 
his consulship, b. c. 59, to carry all his measures. 
An account of these is given elsewhere. [Caesar, 
p. 543.] It is only necessary to mention here, 
that by Caesar’s agrarian law, which divided the 
rich Campanian land among the poorer citizens, 
Pompey was able to fulfil the promises he had 
made to his veterans; and that Caesar likewise 
obtained from the people a ratification of all Pom¬ 
pey’s acts in Asia, In order to cement their union 
more closely, Caesar gave to Pompey his daughter 
Julia in marriage, Pompey having shortly before 
divorced his wife Mucia. 

At the beginning of the following year, b. c. 58 
Gabinius and Piso entered upon the consulship., 
and Caesar went to his province in Gaul Pompey 
retired with his wife Julia to his villa of Albanum 
near Rome, and took hardly any part in public 
affairs during this year. He quietly allowed Clo- 
dius to ruin Cicero, whom the triumvirs had deter¬ 
mined to leave to his fate. Cicero therefore wen 
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into banishment; but after Godins had once 
gained from the triumvirs the great object he had 
desired, he did not care any longer to consult their 
views. He restored Tigranes to liberty whom 
Pompey had kept in confinement, ridiculed the 
great Imperator before the people, and was accused 
)f making an attempt upon Pompey’s life. Pompey 
in revenge resolved to procure the recal of Cicero 
from banishment, and was thus brought again into 
some friendly connections with the aristocratical 
party. With Pompey’s support the bill for Cicero’s 
return was passed in b. c. 57, and the orator 
arrived at Rome in the month of September. To 
show his gratitude, Cicero proposed that Pom¬ 
pey should have the superintendence of the corn- 
market throughout the whole republic for a period 
of five years, since there was a scarcity of com at 
Rome, and serious riots had ensued in consequence. 
A bill was accordingly passed, by which Pompey 
was made the Praefectus Annonae for five years. 
In this capacity he went to Sicily, and sent his 
legates to various parts of the Mediterranean, to 
collect corn for the capital; and the price in conse¬ 
quence soon fell. About the same time there were 
many discussions in the senate respecting the re¬ 
storation of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt Ptolemy 
*iad come to Rome, and been received by Pompey 
;n his villa at Albanum, and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that Pompey himself wished to be sent to 
the East at the head of an army for the purpose of 
restoring the Egyptian monarch. The senate, how¬ 
ever, dreaded to let him return to the scene of his 
former triumphs, where he possessed unbounded 
influence ; and accordingly they discovered, when 
he was in Sicily and Ptolemy in Ephesus, that the 
Sibylline books forbade the employment of force. 

Pompey returned to Rome early in B. c. 56 ; and 
though he could not obtain for himself the mission 
to the East, he used all his influence in order that 
the late consul, Lentulus Spinther, who had ob¬ 
tained the province of Cilicia, should restore 
Ptolemy to his kingdom. Clodiua, who was now 
curule aedile, accused Milo at the beginning of 
February ; and when Pompey spoke in his favour, 
he was abused by Milo in the foulest manner, and 
held up to laughter and scorn. At the same time 
he was attacked in the senate by the tribune 
C. Cato, who openly charged him with treachery 
towards Cicero. The evident delight with which 
the senate listened to the attack inflamed Pom¬ 
pey’s anger to the highest pitch ; he spoke openly 
of conspiracies against his life, denounced Crassus 
as the author of them, and threatened to take mea¬ 
sures for his security. He had now lost the confi¬ 
dence of all parties ; the senate hated and feared 
him ; the people had deserted him for their favourite 
Clodius ; and he had no other resource left but to 
strengthen his connection with Caesar, and to avail 
himself of the popularity of the conqueror of Gaul 
for the purpose of maintaining his own power and 
influence. This was a bitter draught for the con¬ 
queror of the East to swallow: he was already com¬ 
pelled to confess that he was only the second man 
in the state. But as he had no alternative, he re¬ 
paired to Caesar’s winter-quarters at Lucca, whither 
Crassus had already gone before him. Caesar 
reconciled Pompey and Crassus to one another, 
and concluded a secret agreement with them, in 
virtue of which they were to be consuls for the 
next year, and obtain provinces and armies, while 
he was to have his government prolonged for an- 
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other five years, and to receive pay for his troops, 
This arrangement took place about the middle of 
April Pompey now hastened to Sardinia and 
Africa in order to have plenty of corn to distribute 
among the people, which was always one of the 
surest means of securing popularity with the rabble 
of the city. Pompey and Crassus, however, expe¬ 
rienced more opposition to their election than they 
had anticipated. It is true that all the other can¬ 
didates gave way with the exception of L. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus ; but supported by M. Cato and 
the aristocracy, he offered a most determined oppo¬ 
sition. The consul Lentulus Marcellinus likewise 
was resolved to use every means to prevent their 
election; and Pompey and Crassus, finding it im¬ 
possible to carry their election while Marcellinus 
was in office, availed themselves of the veto of the 
tribunes Nonius Sufenas and C. Cato to prevent 
the consular comitia from being held this year. 
The elections therefore did not take place till the 
beginning of b. c. 55, under the presidency of an 
interrex. Even then Ahenobarbus and Cato did 
not relax in their opposition, and it was not till 
the armed bands of Pompey and Crassus had 
cleared the Campus Martius of their adversaries 
that they were declared consuls. 

Thus, in b. c. 55, Pompey and Crassus were 
consuls the second time. They forthwith proceeded 
to carry into effect the compact that had been made 
at Lucca. They got the tribune C. Trebonius to 
bring forward two bills, one of which gave the pro¬ 
vince of the two Spains to Pompey, and that of 
Syria to Crassus, and the other prolonged Caesar’s 
ovemment for five years more, namely from the 
st of January, b. c. 53, to the end of the year 49. 
Pompey was now at the head of the Btate, and at 
the expiration of his year of office, would no longer 
be a private man, but at the head of an army, and 
in the possession of the imperium. With an army 
he felt sure of regaining his former influence ; and 
he did not see that Caesar had only used him as 
his tool to promote his own ends, and that sooner 
or later he must succumb to the superior genius of 
his colleague. Pompey had now completed the 
theatre which he had been some time building ; 
and, as a means of regaining the popular favour, he 
resolved to open it with an exhibition of games of 
unparalleled splendour and magnificence. The theatre 
itself was worthy of the conqueror of the East. It 
was the first stone theatre that had been erected at 
Home, and was sufficiently large to accommodate 
40,000 spectators. It was situate in the Campus 
Martius, and was built on the model of one which 
Pompey had seen at Mytilene, in the year 62. 
The games exhibited by Pompey lasted many days, 
and consisted of scenic representations, in which 
the actor Aesopus appeared for the last time, gym* 
nastic contests, gladiatorial combats, and fights of 
wild beasts. Five hundred African lions were 
killed, and eighteen elephants were attacked and 
most of them put to death by Oaetulian huntsmen. 
A rhinoceros was likewise exhibited on this occasion 
for the first time. The splendour of these games 
charmed the people for the moment, but were not 
sufficient to regain him his lost popularity. Of this 
be had a striking proof almost immediately after¬ 
wards ; for the people began to express their dis¬ 
content when he levied troops in Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaul and sent them into Spain under the com¬ 
mand of his legates, L. Afranius and M. Petreius 
while he himself remained in the neighbourhood of 
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the city. Pompey’s object now was to obtain the 
dictatorship, and to make himself the undisputed 
master of the Homan world. Caesar’s continued 
successes in Gaul and Britain, and his increasing 
power and influence, at length made it clear to 
Pompey that a struggle must take place between 
them, sooner or later ; but down to the breaking 
out of the civil war, he seems to have thought that 
Caesar would never venture to draw the sword 
against him, and that as long a9 he could rule the 
senate and the comitia, his rival wonld likewise be 
obliged to submit to his sway. The death of his 
wife Julia, in b. c. 54, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, broke one link which still connected him 
with Caesar ; and the fall of Crassus in the follow¬ 
ing year (b. c. 53), in the Parthian expedition, re¬ 
moved the only person who had the least chance of 
contesting the supremacy with them. In order to 
obtain the dictatorship, Pompey secretly encouraged 
the civil discord with which the state was torn 
asunder, hoping that the senate and the people, 
tired of a state of anarchy, would at length throw 
themselves into his arms for the purpose of regaining 
peace and order. In consequence of the riotB, 
which he secretly abetted, the consular comitia 
could not be held in b. c. 54, and it was not till 
the middle of b. c. 53 that Domitius Calvinus and 
Valerius Messalla were chosen consuls, and that 
the other magistrates were elected. But new 
tumults ensued. Milo had become a candidate for 
the consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship ; 
each was attended by a band of hired ruffians ; 
battles took place almost every day between them 
in the forum and the streets ; all order and govern¬ 
ment were at an end. In such a state of things 
no elections could be held ; and the confusion at 
length became downright anarchy, when Milo mur¬ 
dered Clodius on the 20th of January in the fol¬ 
lowing year (b. c. 52). [Vol. I. p. 774.] The 
senate, unable to restore order, had now no alter¬ 
native but calling in the assistance of Pompey. 
They therefore commissioned him to collect troops 
and put an end to the disturbances. Pompey, who 
had at length obtained the great object of his de¬ 
sires, obeyed with alacrity ; he was invested with 
the supreme power of the state by being elected 
sole consul on the 25th of February ; and in order 
to deliver the city from Milo and his myrmidonB, 
he brought forward laws against violence (De Ft) 
and bribery at elections. Milo was put upon his 
trial; the court was surrounded with soldiers, and 
the accused went into exile. Others also were 
condemned, and peace was once more restored 
to the state. Having thus established order, he 
made Metellus Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia he 
had married since Julia’s death, his colleague on 
the 1st of August, and then held the comitia for 
the election of the consuls for the ensuing year. 
He next proceeded to strike a blow at Caesar. 
He brought forward an old law, which had fallen 
into disuse that no one should become a can¬ 
didate for a public office in his absence, in order 
that Caesar might be obliged to resign his com¬ 
mand, and to place himself in the power of his 
enemies at Rome, if he wished to obtain the con¬ 
sulship a second time. But the renewal of this 
enactment was so manifestly aimed at Caesar that 
his friends insisted he should be specially exempted 
from it; and as Pompey was not yet prepared to 
break openly with him, he thought it more expe¬ 
dient to yield. Pompey at the same time provided 
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that he should continue in possession of an array 
after his rival had ceased to have one, by obtaining 
a aenatusconsultum, by which his government of 
the Spains was prolonged for another five years. 
And, in case Caesar should obtain the consulship, 
he caused a law to be enacted, in virtue of which 
no one should have a province till five years had 
elapsed from the time of his holding a public office. 
Such were the precautions adopted against his 
great rival, the uselessness of which time soon 
showed, 

The history of the next four years (b. c. 51—48) 
is related at length in the life of Caesar [Vol. I. 
pp. 549—552] ; and it is, therefore, only neces¬ 
sary to give here a brief outline of the remaining 
events of Pompey'a life. In b. c. 51 Pompey be¬ 
came reconciled to the aristocracy, and was now 
regarded as their acknowledged head, though it 
appears that he never obtained the full confidence 
of the party. In the following year (b. c. 50) the 
struggle between Caesar and the aristocracy came 
to a crisis. The latter demanded that Caesar 
should resign his province and come to Rome as a 
private man in order to sue for the consulship; but 
it would have been madness in Caesar to place 
himself in the power of his enemies, who had an 
army in the neighbourhood of the city under the 
command of Pompey. There was no doubt that he 
would immediately have been brought to trial, and 
his condemnation would have been certain, since 
Pompey would have overawed the judges by his 
soldiery as he had done at the trial of Milo. 
Caesar, however, agreed to resign his provinces, 
and disband his army, provided Pompey would do 
the same. This proposition, however, was rejected, 
and Caesar prepared for war. He had now com¬ 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul, and could confi¬ 
dently rely on the fidelity of his veteran troops, 
whom he had so often led to victory and glory. 
At the same time he lost no opportunity of strength¬ 
ening his interest at Rome ; the immense wealth 
he had acquired by the conquest of Gaul was la¬ 
vishly spent in gaining over many of the most in¬ 
fluential men in the city ; the services of the con¬ 
sul Aemilius Paulus and of the tribune Curio, who 
were reckoned devoted partizans of Pompey, were 
purchased by enormous bribes. Pompey, on the 
other hand, neglected to prepare for the coming 
contest; he was firmly convinced, as we have al¬ 
ready remarked, that Caesar would never venture 
to march against the constituted authorities of the 
state ; and if he were mad enough to draw the 
sword, Pompey believed that his troops would 
desert him in the desperate enterprize, while his 
own fame and the cause of the republic would at¬ 
tract to his standard a multitude of soldiers from 
all parts of Italy. So confident was he of success 
that he did not attempt to levy troops ; and when 
some of his friends remonstrated with him, and 
pointed out the defenceless condition of their party, 
if CaeBar advanced against the city, Pompey re¬ 
plied “ that he had only to stamp with his foot in 
any part of Italy, and numbers of troops would 
immediately 6pring up.” He was confirmed in the 
conviction of his own popularity by the interest ex¬ 
pressed on his behalf during a dangerous illness by 
which he was attacked this year at Neapolis. Many 
cities offered sacrifices for his restoration to health ; 
and on his recovery public rejoicings took place in 
numerous towns of Italy. But he was soon cruelly 
undeceived. At the beginning of B. c. 49 the 
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senate decreed that Caesar should disband his 
army by a certain day, or otherwise be regarded as 
an enemy of the state. Two of the tribunes put 
their veto upon the decree, but their opposition 
was set at nought, their lives were threatened, and 
they fled for refuge to Caesar's camp. Caesar he¬ 
sitated no longer; he crossed the Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Italy, and at the head 
of a single legion marched upon Rome. He was 
received with enthusiasm by the Italian towns ; 
his march was like a triumphal progress ; city after 
city threw open their gates to him ; the troops of 
the aristocracy went over to his side ; and Pompey, 
after all his confident boasting, found himself 
unable to defend the capital. He fled, with all 
the leading senators, first to Capua, where he re¬ 
mained for a short time, and subsequently to Brun- 
disium. Caesar, however, gave him no rest; by 
the 8th of March he was under the walls of Brun- 
disium ; and as Pompey despaired of holding out 
in that city, he embarked on the 15th of the month, 
and crossed over to Greece. As Caesar had no 
ships he could not follow him for the present, and 
therefore marched against Pompey’a legates in 
Spain, whom he conquered in the course of the 
same year. 

Tn the next year (b.c. 48) the war was decided. 
Early in January Caesar arrived in Greece, and 
forthwith commenced active operations. Pompey 
meantime had collected a numerous army in Greece, 
Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glories. 
But although his troops far outnumbered Caesar's, 
he well knew that they were no match for them 
in the field, and therefore prudently resolved to 
decline a battle. His superiority in cavalry en¬ 
abled him to cut off Caesars'a supplies, and gave 
him the complete command of all the provisions of 
the country. The utmost scarcity began to prevail 
in Caesar's cainp ; since not only could he obtain 
nothing from the country, but he was likewise 
unable to receive any supplies from Italy, in conse¬ 
quence of the fleet of Pompey, which had the 
entire command of the sea. But Pompey was 
prevented from carrying out the prudent plan 
which he had formed for conducting the campaign. 
His camp was filled with a multitude of Roman 
nobles, unacquainted with war, and anxious to 
return to their estates in Italy and to the luxuries 
of the capital. Their superior numbers made 
them sure of victory; and Pompey’s success at 
Dyrrhacium, when he broke through Caesar's 
lines and compelled him to retire with consider¬ 
able loss, rendered them still more confident of 
success. Pompey’s unwillingness to fight, which 
only showed that he understood his profession far 
better than the vain and ignorant nobles who 
would school him, was set down to his love 
of power and his anxiety to keep the senate 
in subjection. Stung with the reproaches with 
which he was assailed, and likewise elated to 
some degree by his victory at Dyrrhacium, he re¬ 
solved to bring the contest to an issue. Accord¬ 
ingly, he offered battle to Caesar in the plain of 
Pharsalia in Thessaly, on the 9th of August, and 
the result justified his previous fears. His nu¬ 
merous army was completely defeated by Caesar’s 
veterans. This defeat by his great rival seems at 
once to have driven Pompey to despair. He made 
no attempt to rally his forces, though he might 
still have collected a considerable army; but re¬ 
garding every thing as lost, he hurried to the sea* 

i l 4 
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coast with a few friends, only anxious to escape 
from the country. He embarked on board a 
merchant ship at the mouth of the river Peneus, 
and first sailed to Lesbos, where he took up his 
wife Cornelia, who was staying in the island, and 
from thence made for the coast of Paraphylia, where 
he was joined by several vessels and many se¬ 
nators. His friends now advised him to seek 
refuge in Egypt, since he had been the means of 
restoring to his kingdom the father of the young 
Egyptian monarch, and might, therefore, reckon 
upon the gratitude of the court. He accordingly 
set sail for Egypt, with a considerable fleet and 
about 2000 soldiers, and upon his arrival off the 
coast sent to beg for the protection of the king. 
The latter was only thirteen years of age, and the 
government was in the hands of Pothinus, an 
eunuch, Theodotus of Chios, and Achillas. These 
three men, dreading Caesar’s anger if they received 
Pompey, and likewise fearing the resentment of 
the latter if they forbade him to land, resolved to 
release themselves from their difficulties by putting 
him to death. They accordingly sent out a small 
boat, took Pompey on board with three or four 
attendants, and rowed for the shore. His wife 
and friends watched him from the ship, anxious to 
see in what manner he would be received by 
the king, who was standing on the edge of the 
sea with his troops; but just as the boat reached 
the shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising 
from his seat, in order to step on land, he was 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had for¬ 
merly been one of his centurions, and was now in 
the service of the Egyptian monarch. Achillas 
and the rest then drew their swords ; whereupon 
Pompey covered his face with his toga, without 
uttering a word, and calmly submitted to his fate. 
He was killed on the 29th of September, the day 
before his birth-day, B. c. 48, and had consequently 
just completed his 58th year. His head was cut 
off, and his body, which was thrown out naked on 
the shore, was buried by his freednian Phiiippua, 
who had accompanied him from the ship. The 
head was brought to Caesar when lie arrived in 
Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from 
the sight, shed tears at the untimely end of his 
rival, and put his murderers to death. 

The character of Pompey is not difficult to 
estimate. He was simply a soldier ,* his life from 
his seventeenth to his forty-second year was spent 
almost entirely in military service ; and when he 
returned to Rome after the conquest of Mithri- 
dates, he did not possess any knowledge of civil 
affairs, and soon displayed his incompetency to 
take a leading part in the political commotions of 
the time. He had a high sense of his own 
importance, had been accustomed for years to the 
passive obedience which military discipline re¬ 
quired, and expected to he treated at Rome with 
the same deference and respect which he had 
received in the camp. With an overweening 
sense of his own influence, he did not condescend 
to attach himself to any political party, and thus 
became an object of suspicion to both the aris¬ 
tocracy and the people. He soon found out, what 
Marius had discovered before him, that something 
more was required than military glory to retain 
the affections of the multitude ; and he never 
learnt the way to win the hearts of men. He was 
of a cold and phlegmatic temperament, and seems to 
have possessed scarcely any personal friends among 
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the Roman nobles. He was both a proud and 4 
vain man, faults which above all others make a 
man disliked by his associates and equals. At the 
same time his moral character was superior to that 
of the majority of his contemporaries ; and he was 
free from most of the vices which pervaded all the 
higher ranks of society at the time. The ancient 
writers bear almost unanimous testimony to the 
purity of his marriage life, to his affection for his 
different wives, to the simplicity and frugality of 
his mode of life, and to the control which he pos¬ 
sessed over Iris passions and appetites. In bis 
government of the provinces he also exhibited a 
striking contrast to most of the Roman nobles ; 
justice was not to be purchased from him, nor 
did he enrich himself, according to the ordinary 
fashion, by plundering the subjects of Rome. His 
untimely death excites pity ; but no one, who 
has well Btudied the state of parties at the down- 
fal of the Roman commonwealth, can regret his 
fall. lie had united himself to a party which was 
intent on its own aggrandizement and the ruin of 
its opponents ; and there is abundant evidence to 
prove, that had that party gained the mastery, a 
proscription far more terrible than Sulla’s would 
have taken place, the lives of every distinguished 
man on the other side would have been sacrificed, 
their property confiscated, and Italy and the pro¬ 
vinces divided as booty among a few profligate and 
unprincipled nobles. From such horrors the victory 
of Caesar saved the Roman world. 

Pompey was married several times. His wives 
and children are mentioned in the Stemma in 
p. 475, and an account of his two surviving sons is 
given below. Pompey never had his own portrait 
struck upon his coins ; but it appears on the coins 
of Pompeiopolis and on those of his sons Cneius 
and Sextus. [See below Nos. 24 and 25.] 

(The principal ancient authorities for the life of 
Pompey are the biography of Plutarch, the histories 
of Dion Cassius, Appian, and Velleius Paterculus, 
the Civil War of Caesar, and the Letters and Ora¬ 
tions of Cicero. His life is related at length by 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms , vol. iv.) 

23. Pompeia, sister of the triumvir. [Pompeia, 
No. 3.] 

24. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the eldest son of 
the triumvir [No. 22] by his third wife Mucia, was 
born between the years b. c. 80 and 75. He accom¬ 
panied his father in the expedition against the pi¬ 
rates b. c. 67, but he must then have been too young 
to have taken any part in the war. On the break¬ 
ing out of the civil war in b. c. 49, he was sent 
to Alexandria to obtain ships and troops for his 
father ; and after procuring an Egyptian fleet of 
fifty ships he joined the squadron that was cruising 
in the Adriatic Sea in b. c. 48. Here he succeeded 
in taking several of Caesar’s vessels off Oricum, and 
he made an unsuccessful attack upon the town of 
Lissus. After the defeat of his father at Pharsalia, 
he was deserted by the Egyptian fleet which he 
commanded, and he then repaired to the island of 
Corcyra, where many of the Roman nobles, who 
had survived the battle, had taken refuge. Here 
he maintained that, possessing as they did the 
command of the sea, they ought not to despair of 
success ; and he was very nearly killing Cicero, 
when the latter recommended submission to the 
conqueror. On his way to Africa, which his party 
had resolved to make the scene of the war, he 
learnt from his brother Sextus the death of his 
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father. He did not, however, remain long in 
Africa, hut in the course of b. c. 47 set sail for 
Spain, in order to secure that country for his 
party, and by means of his father’s friends and 
dependents, to raise troops which might assist the 
aristocracy in Africa. But Cneius was some time 
in reaching Spain ; after making an unsuccessful 
attack upon the town of Ascurum in Mauritania, 
he took possession of some of the islands off the 
Spanish coast, and appears not to have landed on 
the mainland till b. c. 46. He had not been here 
long before he was joined by his brother Sextus 
and others of his party, who had fled from Africa 
after their defeat at Thapsus. In a short time he 
was at the head of thirteen legions. Caesar sent 
his legate C. Didius against him, and towards the 
end of the year followed himself. The war was 
brought to a close by the battle of Munda, fought 
on the 17th of March, b.c. 45, in which Caesar en¬ 
tirely defeated the Pompeians. It was, however, 
the most bloody battle during the whole of the 
civil war: the Pompeians fought with the courage 
of despair ; they drove back at first Caesar’s 
troops, and it was only by Caesar’s throwing him¬ 
self into the front line of the battle, and exposing 
his person like a common soldier, that they were 
led back again to the charge. Cneius himself 
escaped with a severe wound, and fled to Carteia 
on the sea-coast. Here he embarked, and set sail 
with a squadron of twenty ships ; but having been 
obliged to put to land again in consequence of neg¬ 
lecting to provide himself with water, he was sur¬ 
prised by Didius, who had sailed from Gades with 
a fleet, his ships were destroyed, and he himself 
obliged to take refuge in the interior of the 
country. But he could not remain concealed ; the 
troops sent in pursuit of him overtook him near 
Lauron, and put him to death. His head was cut 
off, and carried to Caesar, who had it exposed to 
public view in the town of Hispalis, that there might 
be no doubt of his death. Cneius seems to have 
been by nature vehement and passionate ; and the 
misfortunes of his family rendered him cruel and 
suspicious. He burned to take vengeance on his 
enemies, and Home had nothing to expect from 
him, if he had conquered, but a terrible and bloody 
proscription. (Caes. B. C. iii. 5, 40 ; Dion Cass, 
xlii. 1*2, 56, xliii. 14, 28—40 ; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 87, 103—105 ; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 18, xv. 19 ; 
Ilirt, B. Afr. 22, 2,3 ; Auctor, B. Hisp. 1—39.) 

The annexed coin was probably struck by Cn. 
Pompey, when he was in Spain. It contains on 
the obverse the head of his father with cn. magn. 
imp., and on the reverse a commander stepping out 
of a ship, and shaking hands with a woman, pro¬ 
bably intended to represent Spain, with the legend 
m. minat. sabin. pr. Q. Some writers suppose 
that this coin was struck by the triumvir himself. 


COIN OF CN. POMPEIUS, THE SON OF THE 
TRIUMVIR. 
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but there is no reason to suppose that he ever had 
his own portrait struck upon his coins* (Eckhel, 
voL v. p. 282.) 

25. Sex. Pompeius Magnus, the younger son 
of the .triumvir [No. 22] by his third wife Mucia, 
was born b. c. 75, since he was forty at the time of 
his death in b. c. 35. (Appian, B. C. v. 144.) 
During the campaign of his father against Caesar 
in Greece, Sextus was with his mother at Myti- 
lene ; and after the loss of the battle of Pharsalia 
in b. c. 48, he and hiB mother accompanied the 
elder Pompey to Egypt, and saw him murdered 
before their eyes. From thence they fled to 
Cyprus, and shortly afterwards joined Cn. Pompey 
and Cato. Sextus remained in Africa, while his 
brother Cneius went to Spain ; but after the battle 
of Thapsus b. c. 46, which ruined all the hopes of 
the Pompeians in Africa, Sextus quitted that coun¬ 
try, and repaired to his brother in Spain, together 
with Labienus and others of their party. In Spain 
he kept possession of Corduba till the defeat of his 
brother at the battle of Munda in March, b. c. 45. 
As soon as he heard of the loss of this battle, he fled 
from Corduba, and lived for a time in concealment 
in the country of the Lacetani, between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees. Here he supported himself by 
robbery, and gradually collected a considerable 
band of followers, with whom he penetrated into 
the province of Baetica. The governor of the pro¬ 
vince, C. Carrinas, was unable to offer any effectual 
opposition to him ; he was generally supported by 
the natives and the veterans of his father Bettled 
in the province ; Carteia, and other towns, fell into 
his hands. The death of Caesar still further 
favoured his enterprises. Asinius Pollio, who 
had succeeded Carrinas in the government of the 
province, did not possess much military talent, and 
was on one occasion surprised and defeated by 
Sextus. This victory gave Sextus the command of 
almost the whole of Baetica, and turned towards 
him the attention of the parties* that were now 
struggling for the supremacy at Rome. But as 
none of them were yet prepared for open war, 
Lepidus, who had the command of the Nearer 
Spain and of Narbonese Gaul, was commissioned 
to make terms with Sextus. The latter agreed to 
lay aside hostilities on condition of his being 
allowed to return to Rome, and of receiving his 
patrimonial inheritance. These terms were assented 
to, and the senate voted a large sum of money to 
Sextus as an indemnification for that portion of 
his property which had been sold. So far matters 
seemed quiet, but they did not long continue so. 
Antony and the aristocratical party soon came to 
an open rupture ; Antony marched into Cisalpine 
Gaul to oppose Dec. Brutus, and the senate used 
every effort to obtain assistance against Antony. 
For this purpose they applied not only to Lepidus, 
but also to Pompey, who had come to Massilia with 
a fleet and an army in order to be nearer the 
scene of action, and to determine what course he 
should adopt. The senate, on the proposition of 
Cicero, passed a laudatory decree in his honour, and 
likewise appointed him to the command of the re¬ 
publican fleet: he did not, however, advance to the re¬ 
lief of Mutina, but remained inactive. Shortly after 
this Octavian threw off the mask he had hitherto 
worn, wrested the consulship from the senate in the 
month of August (b. c. 43), and obtained the enact¬ 
ment of the Lex Pedia, by which all the mur¬ 
derers of Caesar were outlawed. Pompey was in- 
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eluded among these murderers, although he had 
had no share in the deed, and on the establishment 
of the triumvirate in October was proscribed. His 
fleet secured him safety ; but as the governors of 
Gaul and Spain had declared in favour of the tri¬ 
umvirs, he had no fixed station on the mainland. 
He therefore cruised about, plundering the coasts 
both for the sake of support and with the view of 
injuring the triumvirs. His numbers gradually 
increased ; many of those who had been proscribed 
by the triumvirs, and multitudes of slaves, flocked 
to him; and he at length felt himself strong enough 
to take possession of Sicily, which he made his 
head quarters. The towns of Mylae, Tyndaris, 
Messana, and Syracuse fell into his power, and 
the whole island eventually acknowledged his sway. 
A. Pompeius Bithynicus, who was propraetor of 
Sicily, had at first repulsed Sextus in his attempts 
upon Messana, but had afterwards allowed him 
to obtain possession of the town on condition that 
they should rule together over Sicily ; but this con¬ 
dition was never observed, and Sextus became the 
real master of the island. Sextus likewise received 
support from Q. Comiticius, the governor of Africa. 
Home now began to suffer from want of its usual 
supplies, which were cut off by Sextus ; and accord¬ 
ingly Octavian sent against him a fleet commanded 
by his legate Q. Salvidienus Rufus (b. c. 42). The 
latter succeeded in protecting the coasts of Italy 
from the ravages of Pompey’s ships, but was de¬ 
feated in the straits of Sicily when he ventured upon 
a naval engagement against the main body of Pom¬ 
pey’s fleet. This battle was fought under the eyes of 
Octavian, who departed immediately afterwards for 
Greece, in order to prosecute the war against Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius. Pompey had now become stronger 
than ever. His naval superiority was incontest¬ 
able ; and in his arrogance he called himself the 
son of Neptune. About this time he put to death 
Pompeius Bithynicus under pretence of a con¬ 
spiracy. 

While the war was going on in Greece between 
the triumvirs and the republican party, Pompey 
remained inactive. This was a fatal mistake. He 
should either have attacked Italy and caused there 
a diversion in favour of Brutus and Cassius, or he 
should have supported the latter in Greece ; for it 
was evident that if they fell, he must sooner or 
laten fall likewise. But the fall of Pompey was 
delayed longer than might have been expected. 
Octavian on his return to Italy was engaged 
with the Peru8inian war (B.C. 41), and Pompey 
was thus enabled to continue his ravages upon 
the coasts of Italy without resistance. The con¬ 
tinued misunderstandings between Octavian and 
Antony, which now threatened an open war, were 
still more favourable for Pompey. In the be¬ 
ginning of B. c. 40 Antony requested the assistance 
of Pompey against Octavian. Pompey forthwith 
sent troops into the south of Italy, but was obliged 
to withdraw them shortly afterwards, upon the re¬ 
conciliation of the triumvirs at Brundisiura. The 
triumvirs now resolved to make war upon Pompey ; 
but as he was in possession of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica, and his fleets plundered all the supplies 
of corn which came from Egypt and the eastern 
provinces, the utmost scarcity prevailed at Rome, 
and a famine seemed inevitable. The Roman po¬ 
pulace were not content to wait for the conquest of 
Pompey ; they rose in open insurrection and de- j 
nuuided of their new rulers a reconciliation with the 
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| master of the sea. Octavian thought it more pru- 
| dent to yield, and accordingly a peace was negotiated 
between the triumvirs and Pompey, through the 
mediation of Scribonius Libo, the father-in-law of 
the latter. By this peace, which was concluded 
at Misenum in n. c. 39, the triumvirs granted to 
Pompey the provinces of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Achaia, and promised him the consulship, 
the augurate, and an indemnification of seventeen 
and a half millions of denarii for his private for¬ 
tune : Pompey, on his part, promised to supply 
Italy with com, to protect commerce in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and to marry his daughter to M. Mar- 
cellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of the triumvir. 
But this peace was a mere farce. Antony refused 
to give up Achaia ; and Pompey, therefore, recom¬ 
menced his piratical excursions. A war was in¬ 
evitable : the only thing that could save Pompey 
was a quarrel between Octavian and Antony. In 
b. c. 38 Pompey sustained a severe loss in the de¬ 
sertion of one of his principal legates, Menas or 
Menodorus, who surrendered to Octavian Sardinia 
and Corsica, together with a large naval and mili¬ 
tary force [Menas]. This important accession 
determined Octavian to commence war immediately. 
He appointed C. Calvisius Sabinus to the command 
of his fleet, with Menas as his legate. This cam¬ 
paign was unfavourable to Octavian. His fleet 
was twice defeated by Pompey'B admirals, first off 
Cumae by Menecrates, who, however, perished in 
the battle, and next off Messana, where his fleet 
was likewise almost destroyed by a storm. Pompey, 
however, did not follow up his success ; he re¬ 
mained inactive, and lost, as usual, the favourable 
moment for action. Octavian, on the contrary, 
made every effort to equip a new fleet. He saw 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to crush 
Pompey before he ventured to measure his strength 
against Antony and Lepidus. He accordingly 
spent the whole of next year (b. c. 37) in making 
preparations for the war, and obtained assistance 
from both his colleagues, Antony and Lepidus. He 
appointed M. Vipsanius Agrippa to the supreme 
command of the whole fleet. Just before the break¬ 
ing out of hostilities, Menas again played the de¬ 
serter and returned to his old master’s service, dis¬ 
satisfied at having merely a subordinate command 
assigned to him. By the summer of b. c. 36, all 
the preparations of Octavian were completed, and 
the war commenced. He had three large fleets at 
his disposal; his own, stationed in the Julian 
harbour, which he had constructed near Baiae ; 
that of Antony, under the command of St&tilius 
Taurus, in the harbour of Tarentum ; and that of 
Lepidus, off the coast of Africa. His plan was for 
all three fleets to set sail on the same day, and 
make a descent upon three different parts of Sicily. 
But a fearful storm marred this project ; Lepidus 
alone reached the coast of Sicily, and landed at 
Lilybaeum ; Statilius Taurus was able to put back 
to Tarentum ; but Octavian, who was surprised 
by the storm off the Lucanian promontory of Pali- 
nurum, lost a great number of his ships, and was 
obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered 
fleet. This was a reprieve to Pompey, who offered 
sacrifices to Neptune for his timely assistance, but 
he still remained inactive. Menodorus, who had 
been already of considerable service to Pompey, 
again played the traitor and went over to Octavian. 
As soon as the fleet had been repaired, Octavian 
again set sail for Sicily. Agrippa defeated Pompey’s 
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fleet off Mylae, destroying thirty of his ships ; but 
the decisive battle was fought on the third of Sep¬ 
tember (b. c. 36), off Naulochus, a seaport between 
Mylae and the promontory of Pelorum. The 
Pompeian fleet was commanded by Demochares, 
and that of Octavian by Agrippa, each consist¬ 
ing of about 300 ships. Agrippa gained a brilliant 
victory; most of the Pompeian ships were de¬ 
stroyed or taken. Pompey himself fled first to 
Messana, where he straightway embarked toge¬ 
ther with his daughter, and set sail for the East 
with a squadron of seventeen ships. Octavian did 
not pursue him, as his attention was immediately 
called to the attempts of Lepidus to make himself 
independent of his colleague [Lepidus, p. 768, a.]. 
Pompey was thus enabled to reach Mytilene in 
safety, where he began to form schemes for seizing 
the eastern provinces of Antony, who had just re¬ 
turned from his disastrous campaign against the 
Parthians, in which he had barely escaped with 
his life. For this purpose he entered into nego¬ 
tiations with chiefs in Thrace and the north-eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, and even opened a commu¬ 
nication with the Parthians, thinking that they 
might, perhaps, trust him with an army, as they 
had done T. Labienus a few years previously. He 
gave out that he was making preparations to carry 
on the war against Octavian. 

In B. c. 35 Pompey crossed over from Lesbos to 
Asia. Here he soon disclosed his real designs by 
seizing upon Lampsacus. Thereupon C. Fumius, the 
legate of Antony, declared open war against him; 
and Antony likewise sent Titius, with a fleet of 120 
ships, to attack his naval forces. Unable to cope 
with so large a force, Pompey burnt his ships and 
united their crews to his army. His friends now 
recommended him to make terms with Antony ; 
but, as their advice was not attended to, most of 
them deserted him, among whom was his father- 
in-law, Scribonius Libo. Thereupon he attempted 
to fly to Armenia, but he was overtaken by the 
troops of Antony, deserted by his own soldiers, and 
obliged to surrender. He was carried as a prisoner 
to Miletus, where he was shortly afterwards put 
to death (a c. 35) by order of Titius. Titius, un¬ 
doubtedly, would not have put Pompey to death on 
his own responsibility. It is probable that Plancus, 
the governor of Syria, to whom the execution of 
Pompey was attributed by many, had received 
orders from Antony to instruct his legates to 
execute Pompey, if he were seized in arms ; but, 
as many persons lamented the death of Pompey, 
the son of the great conqueror of Asia, Antony was 
willing enough to throw the blame upon Plancus 
or Titius. 

Sextus did not possess any great abilities. He 
took up arms from necessity, as he was first de¬ 
prived of every thing by Caesar, and then pro¬ 
scribed by the triumvirs. His success was owing 
more to circumstances than to his own merits : the 
war between the triumvirs and the republicans, and 
subsequently the misunderstandings between Octa¬ 
vian and Antony, enabled him to obtain and keep 
possession of Sicily. He seems never to have as¬ 
pired to supreme power. He would have been 
contented if he could have returned in safety to 
Rome, and have recovered his patrimony, and he 
carried on war for that purpose, and not for domi¬ 
nion. He ought, however, to have seen that he 
could never have returned to Rome except as the 
conqueror of Octavian, and that his personal safety 
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could only have been secured by his becoming the 
master of the Roman world. He was personally 
brave, but was deficient in refinement, and possessed 
scarcely any knowledge of literature, Velleius 
Paterculus says (ii. 73) that he could not speak 
correctly, but this is doubtless an exaggeration ; for 
Cicero saw little to alter in the letter which Sextus 
sent to him for correction before it was given to the 
consuls (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 4). Sextus assumed the 
surname of Pius, to show that he was an avenger 
of his father and brother. This surname appears 
on his coins [see below]. (Auct. B. Hisp. 3, &c. 
32 ; Cic. ad Att . xii. 37, 44, xiv. 13, 21, 29, xy. 
7, 20, 22, xvi. 1, Philipp, xiii. passim; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 105, 122, iii. 4,iv. 84—117, v. 2-143 ; 
Dion Cass. lib. xlvi.—xlix. ; Veil. Pat ii. 73, 87 ; 
Liv. Epit. 123, 128, 129, 131.) 

The coins of Sex. Pompey are numerous. On 
the obverse the head of his father is usually repre¬ 
sented ; and writers on numismatics state that the 
head on the obverse of his coins is always that of 
the triumvir ; but we are tempted to think that it is 
in some cases that of Sextus himBelf. We subjoin 
a few specimens of some of the most important 
coins. 



COINS OP BEX. POMPEIUS, THE SON OP 
THE TRIUMVIR. 

The head on the obverse of the first two coins is 
supposed to be that of the triumvir. On the obverse 
of the former of these we have the legend sex. mag. 
pivs. imp. sal. (the interpretation of which is doubt¬ 
ful), and on the reverse a female figure with the legend 
pibtas. It has been already remarked that Sextus 
assumed the surname of Pius,to show that he wished 
to revenge the death of his father and brother ; and 
for the same reason we find Pietas on the obverse 
of the coin. The obverse of the second coin has 
the legend magnvs imp. iter, with a lituus before 
the head of the triumvir, and an urceus behind; and 
the reverse has the legend prabf. clas. bt orab. 
marit. xx. s. c. He is called on this coin impe- 
rator a second time (iterum), because his victory 
over Asinius Poliio in Spain first gave him a claim 
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to this title, and his defeat of the fleet of Augustus 
off Sicily enabled him to assume it a second time. 
The legend on the obverse, prabfectus classib 
bt orab MARiTiMAB ex s. c., which appears on 
many of the coins of Sextus, has reference to the 
decree of the senate which conferred upon him the 
command of the fleet shortly after the death of 
Julius Caesar, as has been already related. The 
third coin is intended to indicate Pompey’s com¬ 
mand of the sea. It represents on the obverse a 
war-galley with a column, on which Neptune is 
standing, and on the reverse Scylla holding an oar 
in her two hands, and in the act of striking. (Eckhel, 
vol. vi. pp. 26—33.) 

26. Pompeia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
married Faustus Sulla. [Pompeia, No. 4.] 

27. Pompeia, the daughter of Sex. Pompeius, 
No. 25. [Pompeia, No. 5.] 

28. Cn. Pompbius Magnus, was descended 
from the family of the triumvir, but his pedigree is 
not stated by the ancient writers. He was, most 
probably, a 6on of M. Licinius Crassus, Cos. a. d. 
29, and Scribonia ; the latter of whom was a 
daughter of Scribonius Libo and of Pompeia, the 
daughter of Sex. Pompey, who was a son of the 
triumvir. He would thus have been a great-grand¬ 
son of Sex. Pompey, and great-great-grandson of 
the triumvir [see Stemma on p. 475J. It was 
not uncommon in the imperial period for persons 
to drop their paternal names, and assume the 
names of their maternal ancestors. Caligula would 
not allow this Pompey to use the cognomen of 
Magnus; but it was restored to him by the em¬ 
peror Claudius, whose daughter Antonia he married, 
lie was sent by his father-in-law to the senate to 
proclaim his victory over Britain. He was sub¬ 
sequently put to death by Claudius, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Messalina. (Dion Cass. lx. 5, 21, 29 ; 
Zonar. xi. 9 ; Suet. Cal. 35, Claud. 27, 29 ; Senec. 
Apocol. Claud.) 

29. M. Pompeius, the commander of the cavalry 
under Lucullus, in the third Mithridatic war. He 
was wounded and taken prisoner (Appian, Mithr. 
79 ; Memnon, 45, ed. Orelli). Plutarch calls him 
Pomponius (Lucull. 15), which Sehweighauser has 
introduced into the text of Appian, though all the 
MSS. of Appian have Pompeius. 

30. Cn. Pompeius, served in CaeBar’s army in 
Gaul, under the legate Q. Titurius, in b. c. 54. 
(CRes. B. O. v. 36.) 

31. Cn. Pompeius, consul suffectus from the 
1st of October, b. c. 31 (Fasti). 

POMPEIUS, a Latin grammarian of uncertain 
date, probably lived before Servius and Cassio- 
dorus, as these writers appear to have made some 
use of his works. He wrote, 1. Commentum artis 
l)onati , on the different parts of speech, in thirty- 
one sections, and 2. Commentariolus in librum 
Donati de Barbaris et Metaplasmis , in six sections. 
Both these works were published, for the first 
time, by Lindemann, Leipzig, 1821. 

POMPEIUS CATUSSA, an artist, whose 
name is found on a monument which he erected to 
his wife’s memory, and which is now in the mu¬ 
seum at Lyon. He is described in the inscription 
as a citizen of Sequana, and a lector , that is, one of 
those artists who decorated the interiors of houses 
with ornamental plastering, a sort of work of 
which* there are numerous examples at Pompeii. 
(R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 437.) 
POMPEIUS COLLE'GA. [Collbga.] 
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POMPEIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 
POMPEIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
POMPEIUS GROSPHUS. [Grosphus.] 
POMPEIUS LENAEUS. [Lenabus.] 
POMPEIUS LONGPNUS. [Longinus.] 
POMPEIUS MACER. [Macbr.] 
POMPEIUS MA'CULA. [Macula.] 
POMPEIUS PAULFNUS. [Paulinus.] 
POMPEIUS PROPINQUUS. [Propinquus.] 
POMPEIUS RHEGPNUS. [Rheginus.] 
POMPEIUS SATURN PNUS. [Saturni- 
nus.] 

POMPEIUS THEO'PHANES. [Theo- 
phanes.] 

POMPEIUS TROGUS. [Justinus, p. 680.] 
POMPEIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 
POMPEIUS VINDULLUS. [Vindullus.] 
POMPEIUS VOPISCUS. [Vopiscus.] 
PO'MPIDAS (no/iTrftrjj), a Theban, who was 
one of the leaders of the party in his native city 
favourable to the Roman interests. On this account 
he was driven into exile, when Ismenias and his 
partizans obtained the direction of affairs, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Perseus. He afterwards took 
a prominent part in the accusation of Ismenias and 
his colleagues before the Roman deputy, Q. Marcius 
Philippus, at Chalcis, b. c. 17L (Polyb. xxvii. 
2.) [E. H. B.J 

POMPFLIA GENS, is early mentioned. 
There was a tribune of the plebs of the name of 
Sex. Pompilius in b. o. 420 (Liv. iv. 44) ; and 
Q. Cicero speaks (de Pet. Cons. 3) of a Roman 
eques of the name, who was a friend of Catiline ; 
but these are almost the only Pompilii of whom 
we have any account, with the exception of the 
grammarian mentioned below. The gentes, which 
traced their descent from Numa Pompilius, the 
second king of Rome, bore other names. [Cal- 
purnia Gens ; Pomponia Gens.] 

M. POMPI'LIUS ANDRONPCUS, was a 
Syrian by birth, and taught rhetoric at Rome in 
the former half of the first century before Christ, 
but in consequence of his indolent habits he was 
eclipsed by Antonius Gnipho and other gram¬ 
marians, and accordingly retired to Cumae, where 
he composed many works. His most celebrated 
work was entitled Annalium Ennii Elenchi , but 
the exact meaning of Elenchi is a disputed point. 
The elder Pliny uses it to signify a list of contents 
to his work on Natural History. (Suet, de 111. 
Gramm. 8.) 

POMPO'NIA. 1. Wife of P. Cornelius Scipio, 
consul b. c. 218, and mother of P. Scipio Africanus 
the elder. (Sil. Ital. xiii. 615 ; comp. Gell. vii. 1.) 

2. The sister of T. Pomponius Atticus, was 
married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator. 
The marriage was effected through the mediation 
of M. Cicero, the great friend of Atticus, B. c. 68, 
but it proved an extremely unhappy one. Pom¬ 
ponia seems to have been of a quarrelsome dis¬ 
position, and the husband and wife were on bad 
terms almost from the day of their marriage. 
Their matrimonial disputes gave Cicero great 
trouble and uneasiness. His letters to Attidus 
frequently contain allusions to the subject. Hib 
friend naturally thought his sister ill used, and 
besought Cicero to interpose on her behalf; but 
the latter aB naturally advocated the cause of his 
brother, who really seems to have been the least 
in fault. In a letter which Cicero wrote to Atticus 
in b. c. 51 he gives an amusing account of one of 
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their matrimonial squabbles, of which he was an 
eye-witness {ad Att. v. 1). When their son, 
young Quintus, grew up, be endeavoured to re¬ 
concile his parents, and was encouraged in his 
filial task by both his uncles ; but he did not 
meet with much success ; and Q. Cicero, after 
leading a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-four years, at length divorced her at the 
end of b. c. 45, or in the beginning of the follow¬ 
ing year. (Corn. Nep. Att. 5 ; Cic. ad Att. i. 5, 

v. 1, vii. 1, 5, xiv. 10, et alibi, ad Q. Fr. iii. 1, 
&c.) 

3. The daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. She 
is also called Caecilia, because her father was 
adopted by Q. Caecilius, and likewise Attica. 
She was born in b. c. 51, after Cicero had left 
Italy for Cilicia. She is frequently mentioned in 
Cicero's letters to Atticus, and seems at an early 
age to have given promise of future excellence. 
She was still quite young when she was married 
to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. The marriage was ne¬ 
gotiated by M. Antony, the triumvir, probably in 
b. c. 36. She was afterwards suspected of improper 
intercourse with the grammarian Q. Caecilius 
Epirota, a freedman of her father, who instructed 
her. Her subsequent history is not known. Her 
husband Agrippa married Marcella in B. c. 28, and 
accordingly she must either have died or been 
divorced from her husband before that yenr. Her 
daughter Vipsania Agrippina married Tiberius, 
the successor of Augustus. (Cic. ad Att. v. 19, 

vi. 1, 2, 5, vii. 2, et alibi ; Com. Nep. Att. 12 ; 
Suet. Tib. 7, de IUustr. Gramm. 16.) 

POMPO'NIA GRAECI'NA, the wife of A. 
Plautius, was accused in the reign of Claudius of 
practising religious worship unauthorised by the 
state; but her husband Plautius, who was allowed, 
on account of his victories in Britain, to judge her, 
in accordance with the old Roman law, declared 
her innocent. She was probably the daughter of 
P. Pomponius Graecinus, consul suffectus a. d. 16. 
She was related to Julia, the daughter of Drusus, 
and granddaughter of .Pomponia, the daughter of 
Atticus ; and she lived forty years after the death 
of Julia, who was executed by Claudius at the in¬ 
stigation of Messalina. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32.) 

POMPO'NIA RUFI'NA, a Vestal virgin in 
the reign of Caracalla, put to death for violation of 
her vow of chastity. (Dion CasB. lxxvii. 16.) 

POMPO'NIA GENS, plebeian. Towards the 
end of the republic the Pomponii, like other 
Roman gentes, traced their origin to the remote 
times of the Roman state. They pretended to be 
descended from Pompo, one of the alleged sons of 
Numa (Plut. Num. 21); and they accordingly 
placed the image of this king upon their coins. 
In the earliest times the Pomponii were not dis¬ 
tinguished by any surname ; and the only family 
that rose to importance in the time of the republic 
was that of Matho j the first member of which 
who obtained the consulship was M. Pomponius 
Matho in b. c. 233. On coins we also find the 
cognomens Mold, Musa and Rufus, but these 
surnames do not occur in ancient writers. The 
other cognomens in the time of the republic, such 
as Atticus, were not family names, but were 
rather descriptive of particular individuals. An 
alphabetical list of them is given below, as well as 
of the cognomens in the imperial period, which 
were rather numerous. (Comp. Drumann, Ges- 
chichie Rom , vol. v. p. 1, &c.) 
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POMPO'NIUS. 1. M. Pomponius, one of the 
tribunes of the plebs, elected at the abolition of the 
decemvirate, b. c. 449. (Liv. iii. 54.) 

2. M. Pomponius, consular tribune, b.c. 399, 
perhaps either a son or grandson of the preceding. 
(Liv. v. 13.) 

3. Q. Pomponius, perhaps a younger brother 
of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs, b.c. 395, 
in which year he supported the views of the senate 
by opposing, in conjunction with his colleague, A. 
Virginius, the proposition that a portion of the 
senate and people should settle at Veii. He and 
his colleague were, in consequence, accused two 
years afterwards, and compelled to pay a heavy 
fine. (Liv. v. 29, comp. cc. 24, 25.) 

4. M. Pomponius, tribune of the plebs, a c. 
362, brought an accusation against L. Manlius 
ImperioBus, who had been dictator in the preceding 
year, but waB compelled to drop the accusation by 
the son of Manlius, afterwards surnamed Ton- 
quatus, who obtained admittance into the tribune’s 
house, and threatened him with immediate death 
if he did not swear that he would abandon the 
impeachment of his father. (Liv. vii. 4, 5; Cic. de 
Of. iii. 30.; Val. Max. v. 4. § 3; Appian, Samn. 
2.) [Torquatus.] 

5. Sex. Pomponius, legatus of the consul Ti. 
Sempronius Longus in the first year of the first 
Punic war, b. c. 218. (Liv. xxi. 15.) 

6. M. Pomponius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
167, opposed, with his colleague M. Antonius, the 
proposition of the praetor M\ Juventius Thalna, 
that war should be declared against the Rhodians. 
(Liv. xlv. 21.) Pomponius was praetor in b. c. 
161, and in this year obtained a decree of the 
senate, by which philosophers and rhetoricians 
were forbidden to live in Rome. (Suet, de clar. 
Rhet. 1 ; Gell. xv. 11.) 

7. M. Pomponius, a Roman eques, was one of 
the most intimate friends of C. Gracchus, and 
distinguished himself by his fidelity to the latter 
on the day of his death, b. c. 121. When Grac¬ 
chus, despairing of his life, had retired to the 
temple of Diana, and was going to kill himself 
there, Pomponius and Licinius took his sword, and 
induced him to fly. As they fled across the Sub- 
lician bridge, hotly pursued, Pomponius and Licinius 
turned round, in order to give their friend time for 
escape, and they allowed no one to pass till they 
fell pierced with wounds. This is the account of 
Plutarch ; the details are related a little differently 
by other writers. (Plut. C. Gracch. 16, 17 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 6 ; Val. Max. iv. 7. § 2; Aurel. Viet, de 
Vir. 111. 65 ; comp. Cic. de Div. ii. 29.) 

8. M. Pomponius, aedile b. c. 82, in the con¬ 
sulship of the younger Marius. In the scenic 
games exhibited by him, the actress Galena ap¬ 
peared, who was then a child of 12 years old, and 
who was again brought on the stage in a. d. 9, in 
her 104th year, in the votive games in honour of 
Augustus. (Plin. H. N. vii. 49. s. 48.) 

9. Cn. Pomponius, who perished in the civil 
war between Marius and Sulla, was an orator of 
some repute, and is reckoned by Cicero as holding 
the next place to his two great contemporaries, 
C. Aurelius Cotta and P. Sulpicius Rufus. His 
oratory was characterised by great vehemence, and 
he did not express his meaning very clearly, (Cic. 
Bnti. 57, 62, 89, 90, de Orat iii. 13.) 

10. M. Pomponius, as he is called by Plutarch 
( Lucull . 15.), the commander of the cavalry of Lu- 
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cullus in the third Mithridatic war. His real 

name was Pompeius. [Pompeius, No. 29.] 

11. M. Pomponius, one of the legates of Pom¬ 
pey in the war againBt the pirates, b. c. 67, to whom 
Pompey assigned the superintendence of the gulfs 
washing the south of Gaul and Liguria. (Appian, 
Mithr. 95.) 

12. P. Pomponius, accompanied P. Clodius, 
when he was murdered by Milo, b. c. 52. (Ascon. 
in Mil. p. 33, ed. Orelli.) 

13. M. Pomponius, commanded the fleet of 
Caesar at Messana, the greater part of which was 
burnt in b. c. 48, by C. Cassius Longinus (Caes. 
B.C. iii. 101.) 

14. Pomponius, was proscribed by the trium¬ 
virs in b. c. 43. He was in Rome at the time, 
but escaped by assuming the insignia of a praetor, 
and accompanied by his slaves as lictors, left 
Rome, travelled through Italy as a public magis¬ 
trate, and eventually crossed over to Sex. Pompey 
in one of the triremes of the state. (Appian, B. C. 
iv. 45.) Valerius Maximus relates (vii. 3. § 9) 
this circumstance of Sentius Satuminus Vetulio 
or Vetulo. 

POMPO'NIUS, SEXTUS. Some writers are 
of opinion that there was only one jurist of this 
name: some think that there were two. (See the 
references in Zimmern, Geschiclite des R'omischen 
Privatrechts , vol. i. p. 338, n. 6.) 

Pomponius is often cited by Julianus (Dig. 3. 
tit 5. s. 6. § 6—8 ; Dig. 17. tit. 2. s. 63. § 9), 
and also under the name of Sextus. 

Puchta (Cursus der Institutional, vol. i. p. 444), 
says there is no reason for assuming that there were 
two Pomponii. As to the passage (Dig. 28. tit 5. 
s. 41), at the head of which stands the name of 
Pomponius, he observes that the words “ ut refert 
Sextus Pomponius,” at the end of the extract, 
merely show that the compilers did not take the 
extract immediately from the work of Pomponius, 
but from some other work in which it was cited. 
He adds, that this kind of repetition is not unusual 
in the Digest; and he refers to another passage 
(Dig. 22. tit. 1. s. 26 ; Julianus, lib. vi. ex Minucio), 
in which the repetition is avoided, but in other 
respects it is exactly like Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 41. 
As to the passage (Dig. 30. s. 32), “ tam Sextus 
quam Pomponius,” he observes that the expression 
would be highly inapt, if the name Pomponius be¬ 
longed to both jurists. The weakest ground of all, 
as he considers it, for supposing that there were 
two Pomponii is that Julianus often cites Pompo¬ 
nius ; and it is supposed that as Pomponius was a 
younger man than Julianus, and of less note, that 
Julianus would not have cited him. 

Pomponius is the author of a long extract in the 
Digest (Dig. 1, tit 1. s. 2), which is taken from 
a work of his in one book, entitled Enchiridion. 
His period may be approximately determined from 
the fact that Julianus is the last of the jurists 
whom he mentions, and the period of the activity 
of Julianus belongs to the reign of Hadrianus. 

The number of extracts from Pomponius in the 
Digest is 585. He was a Cassianus (Gaius ii. 
218), “ sed Juliano et Sexto placuit:” where 
Sextus means Sextus Pomponius. In another pas¬ 
sage he alludes to C. Cassius under the name of 
Caius noster (Dig. 45. tit. 3. s. 39) ; for in this 
passage, and in a passage of Julianus (Dig, 24. 
tit. 3. s. 59), Caius or Gaius means C. Cassius, 
and not the later jurist, now known by the name 
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of Gaius. The same remark applies to Dig. 46. 
tit. 3. s. 78, which is an extract from C. Cassius 
made by Javolenus. 

The works of Pomponius are the Enchiridion, 
which is not mentioned in the Florentine Index ; 
Variae Lectiones, of which the Index mentions 
only fifteen books, though the twenty-fifth, the 
thirty-fourth, and even the fortieth and forty-first 
books are cited in the Digest (Dig. 8. tit 5. s. 8. 
§ 6) ; twenty books of Epistolae ; five books of 
Fideicommissa ; libri lectionum ad Q. Muciura ; 
libri ad Plautium; liber singularis regularum ; 
libri ad Sabinum ; libri V. SCtorum ; and the two 
books of an Enchiridion, which is mentioned in 
the Index. Some other writings of Pomponius 
are cited. The extract from the single book of 
the Enchiridion, De Origine Juris, is our chief au¬ 
thority for the Roman jurists, to the time of Ju¬ 
lianus, and for our knowledge of the two sectae or 
scholae. [Capito.] 

The question of the two Pomponii is discussed by 
W. Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsultorum, with which may 
be compared the works of Zimmern and Puchta, 
which have been already referred to. [G. L.] 
POMPO'NIUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus.] 

POMPO'NIUS BASSUS. [Barbus.] 

L. POMPO'NIUS BONONIENSIS, the most 
celebrated writer of Fabulae Atellanae, was a 
native of Bononia (Bologna) in northern Italy, as 
his surname shows, and flourished in b. c. 91. 
(Euseb. Chron.) The nature of the Fabulae 
Atellanae is described at length in the Diet, of 
Antiq. ; and it is therefore only necessary to state 
here that these farces were originally not written, 
but produced by the ready fertility of the Italian 
improvvisatori ; and that it is probable that Pom- 
ponius and his contemporay Novius [Novius] 
were the first to write regular dramas of this kind. 
(Comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 9; Macrob. Saturn, i. 10.) 
Pomponius is frequently referred to by the Roman 
grammarians, who have preserved the titles of 
many of his plays. The fragments which have thus 
come down to us qre collected by Bothe, Poetae 
Scenici Latin, vol. v., Fragm. vol. ii. pp. 103—124, 
and by Munk, De L. Pomponio Bononiemi, <£c., 
Glogaviae, 1827. (Comp. Schober, Ueber die Air 
tellanischen Schauspiele , Leipzig, 1825.) 

There is an epigram of four lines, which Priscian 
attributes to Pomponius (p. 602, ed. Putschius) ; 
but in the passage of Varro (de L. L. vii. 28, ed. 
MiiHer), from which Priscian took it, the author 
of the epigram is called Papinius. 

M. POMPO'NIUS DIONY'SIUS,afreedman 
of T. Pomponius Atticus, received his nomen 
from Atticus, his former master, according to the 
usual custom, but had the praenomen Marcus given 
him in compliment to M. Tullius Cicero (Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 15, comp, iv, 8, 11, 13). It is erro¬ 
neously stated in Vol. I. p. 1039, a. init. that his 
full name was T. Pomponius Dionysius. 

POMPO'NIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 
POMPO'NIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

P. POMPO'NIUS GRAECl'NUS, consul suf- 
fectus, a. d. 16, was a friend and patron of Ovid, 
who addressed to him three of the epistles which 
were written by the poet from his place of banish¬ 
ment (ex Pont. i. 6, ii. 6, iv. 9). This Pomponius 
Graecinus was the brother of Pomponius Flaccus 
[Flaccus, Pomponius, No. 2], and probably also, 
the father of the Pomponia Graecina, who lived in 
the reign of Claudius. [Pomponia Graecina.] 
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POMPO'NIUS LABEO. [Labeo.] 
POMPO'NIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcbl- 

LUS.] 

POMPO'NIUS MELA. [Mela.] 
POMPO'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
POMPO'NIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 
POMPO'NIUS SECUNDUS. [Skcundus.] 
POMPO'NIUS SILVA'NUS. [Silvanus.] 
T. POMPO'NIUS VEIANTA'NUS, com- 
mander of some of the allied troops in Southern 
Italy in b. c. 213, ventured to attack Hanno, the 
Carthaginian general, was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner. He had formerly been one of the publicani, 
and had earned a bad character by cheating 
both the state and the farmers of the revenue 
with whom he was in partnership. (Liv. xxv. 
1, 3.) 

POMPOSIA'NUS METTIUS. [Mettius.] 
C. POMPTI'NUS, is first mentioned in b.c. 
71, when he served as legate under M. Crassus, 
in the Servile war. (Frontin. Strat. ii. 4. § 8.) 
He was praetor b.c. 63, in which year he ren¬ 
dered important service to Cicero in the suppres¬ 
sion of the Catilinarian conspiracy, especially by 
the apprehension of the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges. He afterwards obtained the province of 
Gallia Narbonensis, and in ac. 61 defeated the 
Allobroges, who had invaded the province. In 
consequence of this victory he sued for a triumph 
on his return to Rome ; but as it was refused by 
the senate, he remained for some years beyond 
the pomoerium, urging his claim. At length, in 
b. c. 54, his friends made a final attempt to procure 
him the long-desired honour. He was opposed 
by the praetors, M. Cato and P. Servilius Isau- 
ricus, and by the tribune Q. Mncius Scaevola, who 
urged that he was not entitled to the privilege, 
because he had not received the imperium by a 
lex curiata; but he was supported by the consul 
Appius, and by most of the praetors and tribunes ; 
and as there was no hope of prevailing upon the 
senate to grant the favour, his former legate, Serv. 
Sulpicius Galba, brought the matter before the 
people, and obtained from them a resolution, passed 
contrary to law before daylight, in virtue of which 
Pomptinus at length entered the city in triumph. 
(Sail. Cat. 45 ; Cic. in Cat. iii. 2, de Prov. Cons. 
13, in Pison. 14, ad Att. iv. 16, v. 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 14, ad Q. Fr. iii. 4. § 6 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 
47, xxxix. 65 ; Liv. EpiU 103.) 

In b.c. 51 Pomptinus accompanied Cicero aB 
legate to Cilicia, but he did not remain there 
longer than a year, according to the stipulation he 
had previously made with Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. 
v. 21. § 9, vi. 3, ad Fam. ii. 15. § 4, iii. 10. § 3, 
xv. 4. § 9.) There is considerable variation in 
the orthography of the name. We find him called 
Pomptmiusy PomtiniuSy Pomtinus and PontiniuSy 
as well as Pomptinusy which Beems the preferable 
form. 

PO'MPYLUS (Ilo^irdXoy), a slave of Theo¬ 
phrastus, who also became celebrated as a philo¬ 
sopher. (Diog. Laert. v.36 ; Gell. ii. 18 ; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 11.) 

PONNA'NUS, the author of an epigram in the 
Latin Anthology (No. 539, ed. Meyer) on a 
picture respecting the death of Cleopatra, but of 
whom nothing is Known. 

PO'NTIA. 1. A woman in the reign of Nero, 
who obtained an infamous notoriety as the mur¬ 
derer of her own children (Juv. vi, 638, &c.; 
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Martial, ii. 34, iv. 42. 5.) The scholiast on Juv*. 
nal states that she was the wife of P. (C.?) Pe- 
tronius, who was condemned as one of the con¬ 
spirators against Nero; that having been convicted, 
after her husband’s death, of destroying her own 
children by poison, she partook of a sumptuous 
banquet, and then put an end to her life by open¬ 
ing her veins. In an inscription published by 
Gruter (p. 921. 6), recording this act of villany, 
she is called the daughter of T. Pontius ; but we 
may, with Heinrich (ad Juv. I . c.), question the 
genuineness of this inscription, as it was probably 
manufactured out of this passage of Juvenal. 

2. Pontia Postumia, was slain by her lover, 
Octavius Sagitta, tribune of the plebs, a.d. 58, 
because she refused to marry him after promising 
to do so. Sagitta was accused by the father of 
Pontia, and condemned under the lex Cornelia de 
Sicariis to the severest form of banishment ( de- 
portatio in insulam). In the civil wars following 
the death of Nero, Sagitta returned from banish¬ 
ment, but was again condemned by the senate, in 
a. d. 70, to hia former punishment. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 
44, Hist. iv. 44.) 

PO'NTIA GENS, plebeian, was originally 
Samnite. 'It never attained much eminence at 
Rome during the republic, but under the empire 
some of its members were raised to the consulship. 
During the republican period Aquila is the only 
cognomen borne by the Roman Pontii; but in the 
imperial times we find various surnames, of which 
an alphabetical list is given below, after Pontius, 
where the Samnite Pontii are also mentioned. 

PONTIA'NUS. 1. Mentioned in one of 
Cicero’s letters ( ad Att. xii. 44. § 2), appears to 
have been a friend of Mustela, and to have been 
defended upon some occasion by Cicero. 

2. P. AupiDiua Pontianus, of Amitemum, 
spoken of by Varro. ( R. It. ii. 9. § 6.) 

3. Skr. Octavius Laknas Pontianus, consul 

a. d. 131, with M. Antonius Rufinus. 

4. Pontianus, consul suifectus in a.d. 135. 

5. Proculus Pontianus, consul a.d. 238. 

PO'NTICUS, a Roman poet, and a contempo¬ 
rary of Ovid and Propertius, wrote an heroic 
poem on the Theban war, and hence is compared 
to Homer by Propertius (Ovid, Frist, iv. 10.47 ; 
Pro pert. i. 7, i. 9. 26.) 

PONTI'DIA is mentioned twice in Cicero’s 
letters (ad Att. v. 21. § 14. vi. 1. § 10), from 
which it appears that Cicero had entered into 
negotiations with her for the marriage of his 
daughter'Tullia to her son. 

PONTI'DIUS. 1. C. Pontidius, is mentioned 
by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 16) as one of the 
leaders in the Social or Marsic war, b. c. 90. There 
can be no doubt that he is the same person as 
Appian calls (B. C. i. 40) C. Pontilius ; and as the 
name of Pontidius occurs elsewhere, the ortho¬ 
graphy in Velleius seems preferable. 

2. M. Pontidius, of Arpinum, was an orator 
of some distinction, speaking* with fluency, and 
acute in the management of a case, but vehement 
and passionate (Cic. Brut. 70, comp, de Orat. 
ii. 68.) 

TI. PONTIFI'CIUS, a tribune of the plebs, 

b. c. 480, attempted to introduce an agrarian law. 
(Liv. ii. 44.) 

PONTI'LIUS. [Pontidius, No. 1,] 

PONTI'NIUS. [Pomptinus.] 

PO'NTIUS. 1. A friend of Scipio Africans 
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minor, was mentioned by Cicero in his work Dt 
Falo . (Macrob. Sat. ii. 12, or Cic. Frag. p. 235, 
ed. Orelli.) 

2. Detected in adultery, and dreadfully pu¬ 
nished by the husband, P. Cernius. (Vol. Max. vi. 
1. § 13.) 

3. T. Pontius, a centurion possessing great 
bodily strength, mentioned by Cicero ( de Senect. 
10), is perhaps the same as the Pontius of whom 
Lucilius speaks (ap. Cic. de Fin. i. 3). 

4. Pontius, one of Caesar's soldiers, was taken 
prisoner by Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, 
but preferred death rather than deserting his old 
general. (Val. Max. iii. 8. § 7.) 

5. Pontius, one of the companions of Antony 
in his revels. (Cic. Phil. xiii. 2. § 3.) 

PO'NTIUS, a deacon of the African Church, 
the tried friend and constant companion of Cyprian, 
drew up a narrative of the life and sufferings of the 
martyred bishop, which is styled an excellent pro¬ 
duction ( egregium volumen ) by Jerome. If the 
piece extant under the name of Pontius, entitled 
De Vita et Passione S. Cypriani, be genuine, it 
certainly does not merit such high commendation, 
since it is composed in an ambitious declamatory 
style, full of affectation and rhetorical ornaments. 
Perhaps the original work may have formed the 
basis of what we now possess, which has probably 
been built up into its present form by the labour of 
various hands. It will be found attached to all the 
most important editions of Cyprian, and is con¬ 
tained also in the Acta Primomm Martyrum of 
Ruinart, 4to. Paris, 1690, and fol. Amst. 1713. 
The Acta Pontii are preserved in the Miscellanea 
of Baluze, 8vo. Par. 1678, vol. ii. p. 124, and in 
the Acta Sanctorum under 8th March, the day 
marked as his festival in the Roman Marty rologies. 
(Hieron. de Viris III. 68 ; Sc'nonemann, Bill. Pa- 
trum Lat. vol. i. c. iii. § 6.) [W. R.] 

PO'NTIUS AUFIDIA'NUS, a Roman eques, 
killed his daughter when she had been guilty of a 
breach of chastity. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 3.) 

PO'NTIUS COMPNIUS. [Cominius.] 

PO'NTIUS FREGELLA'NUS, was deprived 
of his rank as senator, a. d. 36, as one of the 
agents of the notorious Albucilla in her adulteries. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 48.) 

PO'NTIUS, HERE'NNIUS, the father of C. 
Pontius, was an old man living at Caudium, when 
his son defeated the Roman army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that town in b. c. 321. The Samnites 
sent to ask his advice how they should avail them¬ 
selves of their extraordinary good fortune. The 
reply which he gave is related at length by Livy 
(ix. 1, 3 ; comp. Appian, Samn. iv. 3.) It would 
appear from Cicero (de Senect. 12), that there was 
a tradition which supposed Herennius Pontius and 
Archytae of Tarentum to have been friends; and 
Niebuhr supposes that Nearchus had written a 
dialogue in which Archytas, the Samnite Pontius, 
and Plato, were speakers. (Hist, of Pome, vol. iii. 
note 373.) 

C. PO'NTIUS, son of HERE'NNIUS, the 
general of the Samnites in b. c. 321, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T. Veturius 
Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in one of the 
mountain passes in the neighbourhood of Caudium. 
The survivors, who were completely at the mercy 
of the Samnites, were dismissed unhurt by Pon¬ 
tius. They had to surrender their arms, and to 
pass under the yoke; and as the price of their 
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deliverance, the consuls and the other commanders 
swore, in the name of the republic, to a humiliating 
peace. The Roman state however refused to ratify 
the treaty, and sent back the consuls and the other 
commanders to Pontius, who, however, refused to 
accept them. The name of Pontius does not occur 
again for nearly thirty years, but as Livy rarely 
mentions the names of the Samnite generals, it is 
not improbable that Pontius may have commanded 
them on many other occasions. At all events 
we find him again at the head of the Samnite 
forces in b. c. 292, in which year he defeated the 
Roman army under the command of the consul 
Q. Fabius Ourges. This disaster, when nothing 
but victory was expected, so greatly exasperated 
the people that Fabius would have been deprived 
of his imperium, had not his father, the celebrated 
Fabius Maximus, offered to serve as his legate during 
the remainder of the war. It was in the same year 
that the decisive battle was fought, which brought 
the war to a conclusion. The Samnites were en¬ 
tirely defeated, and Pontius was taken prisoner. 
In the triumph of the consul, Pontius was led in 
chains, and afterwards beheaded, an act which 
Niebuhr characterises as “ the greatest stain in the 
Roman annals,” and for which the plea of custom 
can be offered as the only palliation. (Liv. ix. 1, 
&c., Epit. xi. ; Appian, Samn. iv. &c. ; Cic. de 
Senect. 12, de Off. ii. 21 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome> 
vol. iii. pp. 215, &c., 397, &c.) 

M. PO'NTIUS LAELIA'NUS, consul a. d. 
163 with Pastor. 

PO'NTIUS LUPUS, a Roman eques, who 
continued to plead in the courts after he had lost 
his sight. (Val. Max. viii. 7. § 5.) 

PO'NTIUS NIGRI'NUS. [Niurinus.] 
PO'NTIUS PAULI'NUS. [Paulinus, p. 
114.] 

PO'NTIUS PILA'TUS, was the sixth procu¬ 
rator of Judaea, and the successor of Valerius 
Gratus. He held the office for ten years in the 
reign of Tiberius, and it was during his government 
that Christ taught, suffered, and died. By his tyran¬ 
nical conduct he excited an insurrection at Jerusalem, 
and at a later period commotions in Samaria also, 
which were not put down without the loss of life. 
The Samaritans complained of his conduct to 
Vitcllius, the governor of Syria, who deprived him 
of his office, and sent him to Rome to answer be¬ 
fore the emperor the accusations that were brought 
against him. As Pilatus reached Rome shortly 
after the death of Tiberius, which took plaoe #n 
the 15th o£ March, a. d. 37, he was probably de- 1 
posed in the preceding year A. d. 36, and would 
therefore have entered upon his duties as procura¬ 
tor in a. n. 26. Eusebius states that Pilatus put 
an end to his own life at the commencement of the 
reign of Caligula, worn out by the many misfor¬ 
tunes he had experienced. (Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ; 
Matthew, xxvii; Mark, xv ; Luke, iii. 1, xxiii.; 
John, xviii. xix.; Joseph. Aniiq. xviii. 3. § l,&c., 
xviii. 4. § 1, &c., B. Jud. ii. 9. § 2 ; Euseb. H. E. 
ii. 7.) The early Christian writers refer frequently 
to an official report, made by Pilatus to the empe¬ 
ror Tiberius, of the condemnation and death of 
Christ. (Just. Mart. ApoL L pp. 76, 84 ; Tertull. 
ApoL 5 ; Euseb. H. E. ii. 2 ; Oros. vii. 4 ; Chry- 
sost. Homil. VIII. in Pasch.) It is not at all impro¬ 
bable that such a report was made ; but considering, 
on the one hand, the frequency of forgeries in the early 
Christian Church, and on the other, that it was no 
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part of the policy of the imperial government to 
publish such reports, we may reasonably question the 
genuineness of the document. At all events there 
can be no doubt that the acts of Pilate, as they 
are called, which are extant in Greek (Fabric. 
Apocr. vol. i. pp. 237,239, vol. iii. p. 456, &c.), as 
well as his two Latin letters to the emperor (Fabric. 
Apocr . vol. i. p. 298, &c.), are the productions of 
a later age. (Comp. Winer, Biblisches Realwor- 
terbuck , art. Pilatus .) 

PO'NTIUS TELESI'NUS. 1. A Samnite, 
appears to have been appointed general of the 
Samnite forces in the Social war after the death of 
Pompaedius Silo. At all events he was at the 
head of the Samnite army in b. c. 82, in which 
year Carbo and the younger Marius were con¬ 
suls. Marius and the brother of Telesinus were 
besieged in Praeneste by Sulla. Telesinus him¬ 
self, at the head of an army of 40,000 men, 
had marched to the neighbourhood of Praeneste, 
apparently with the intention of relieving the 
town, but in reality with another object, which 
he kept a profound secret. In the dead of the night 
he broke up from his quarters, and marched 
straight upon. Rome, which had been left without 
any army for its protection. The Samnites were 
upon the point of avenging the many years of op¬ 
pression which they had experienced from the 
Romans. Sulla scarcely arrived in time to save 
the city. Near the Colline gate the battle was 
fought, the most desperate and bloody of all the 
contests during the civil war. Pontius fell in the 
fight; his head was cut off, and carried under the 
walls of Praeneste, to let the younger Marius 
know that his last hope of succour was gone. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 90—93 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 27.) 

2. A brother of the preceding, commanded the 
Samnite forces which had been sent to the assistance 
of the younger Marius, and shared in the defeat of 
the latter by Sulla, and with him took refuge in 
Praeneste, where they were besieged by the con¬ 
queror, a C. 82. After the defeat of the Samnites 
and the death of the elder Telesinus, which have 
been related above, Marius and the younger Tele¬ 
sinus attempted to escape by a subterraneous pas¬ 
sage, which led from the town into the open country ; 
but finding that the exit was guarded, they resolved 
to die by one another's hands. TeleBinus fell first, 
and Marius accordingly put an end to his own life, 
or was stabbed by his slave. (Liv. Epit. 88 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 27.) 

PO'NTIUS TITINIA'NUS, the son of Q. 
Titinius, adopted by Pontius, joined Caesar through 
fear, in b. c. 49. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 19. § 2.) 

PONTUS (ndvros), a personification of the sea, 
is described in the ancient cosmogony as a son of 
Gaea, and as the father of Nereus, Thaumas, 
Phorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia, by his own mother. 
(Hes. Theog. 132, 233, &c. ; Apollod. i. 2. § 6.) 
Hyginus {Fab, praef. p. 3, ed. Staveren) calls him 
a son of Aether and Gaea, and also assigns to him 
somewhat different descendants. [L. S.J 

POPI'LLIA, was twice married, and had by 
her former husband Q. Lutatius Catulus, by her 
second C. Julius Caesar Strabo. Her son Catulus 
delivered a funeral oration over her grave, which 
was the first time that this honour had been paid 
to a female at Rome. (Cic. de Orat ii. 11.) 

POPPLLIA GENS, plebeian. In manuscripts 
the name is sometimes written with one Z, and 
sometimes with two ; but as it always appears 
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with a double l in the Capitoline Fasti, this form is 
to be preferred. There are no coins to decide the 
question ; for those which Goltzius has published, 
are spurious. The Popillia gens is one of the great 
plebeian gentes that rose into eminence after the 
passing of the Licinian laws, which threw* open 
the consulship to the plebeian order. The first 
member of it who obtained the consulship was M. 
Popillius Laenas, in u. c. 359, and he was the first 
plebeian who obtained the honour of a triumph. 
The only family of the Popillii mentioned under 
the republic, is that of Labnas : the majority of 
the few Popillii, who occur without a surname, and 
who are given below, may have belonged to the 
same family, and their cognomen is probably omitted 
through inadvertence. 

POPI'LLIUS. 1. T. Popillius, a legatus in 
the Roman army engaged in the siege of Capua, 
b. c. 211. (Liv. xxvi. 6.) 

2. P. Popillius, one of the three ambassadors 
sent to king Syphax in Africa, in b. c. 210. (Liv. 
xxvii. 4.) 

3. C. Popillius, sumamed Sabellus, a Roman 
eques, distinguished himself by his bravery in the 
campaign against the Istri in b. c. 178. (Liv. xli. 

4 .) 

4. M. Popillius, one of the ambassadors sent 
to the Aetolians, in b. c. 174. (Liv. xli. 25.) 

5. P. Popillius, the son of a freedman, is said 
by Cicero to have been condemned for bribery. 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 36, 47.) 

POPLI'COLA. [Publicola.] 

POPPAEA SABI'NA. [Sabina.] 
POPPAEUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 
POPPAEUS SECUNDUS. [Seoundus.] 
POPPAEUS SILVA'NUS. [Silvanus.] 
POPPAEUS VOPISCUS. [Vopiscus.] 
POPULO'NIA, a surname of Juno among 
the Romans, by which she seems to have been 
characterized as the protectress of the whole 
Roman people. This opinion is confirmed by the 
fact that in her temple there was a small table, 
the symbol of political union. (Macrob. Sat . iii. 
U-) [L. S.J 

PO'RCIA. 1. The sister of Cato Uticensis, 
was brought up with her brother in the house of 
their uncle M. Livius Drusus, as they lost their 
parents in childhood. She married L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who was consul in b. c. 54, and, like 
her brother, one of the leaders of the aristocratical 
party. We learn from Cicero that she was at 
Naples in b.c. 49, when her husband was besieged 
at Corfinium by Caesar. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 3.) In 
the following year, b. c. 48, she lost her husband, 
who fell in the battle of Pharsalia. She herself 
died towards the end of b. c. 46, or the beginning of 
the next year, and her funeral panegyric was pro¬ 
nounced by Cicero, and likewise by M. Varro and 
Lollius. (Plut Cat. 1, 41 j Cic. ad Att. xiii. 37, 
48.) 

2. The daughter of Cato Uticensis by his first 
wife Atilia. She was married first to M. Bibulus, 
who was Caesar's colleague in the consulship b. c. 
59, and to whom she bore three children. Bibu¬ 
lus died in b. c. 48 ; and in b. c. 45 she married M. 
Brutus, the assassin of Julius Caesar. She inherited 
all her father's republican principles, and likewise 
his courage and firmness of will. She induced her 
husband on the night before the 15th of March to 
disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, 
and she is reported to have wounded herself in the 
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thigh in order to show that she had a courageous 
soul and could be trusted with the secret. At the 
same time her affection for her husband was stronger 
than her stoicism, and on the morning of the 3 5th, 
her anxiety for his safety was so great that she 
fainted away, and word was brought to Brutus in the 
senate-house that his wife was dying. She parted 
with Brutus at Yelia in Lucania in the course of the 
same year, when he embarked for Greece. She then 
returned to Rome, where she continued to live un¬ 
molested by the triumvirs. But after she learnt the 
loss of the battle of Philippi and the death of 
Brutus in b. c. 42, she resolved not to survive the 
ruin of her party and the death of her husband, 
and accordingly put an end to her own life. The 
common tale was, that her friends, suspecting her 
design, had taken all weapons out of her way, 
and that she therefore destroyed herself by swal¬ 
lowing live coals. The real fact may have been 
that she suffocated herself by the vapour of a 
charcoal fire, which we know was a frequent 
means of self-destruction among the Romans. 
(Plut. Cat 25, 73, Brut 2, 13, 15, 23, 33 ; Dion 
Cass. xliv. 13, xlvii. 49 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 136’ ; 
Val. Max. iii. 2. § 5, iv. 6. § 5 ; Polyaen. viii. 
32 ; Martial, i. 43.) 

3. The daughter of Cato Uticensis by his second 
wife Marcia. She remained with her mother in 
Rome when her father left the city in b. c. 49 on 
Caesar’s approach. (Plut. Cat 52.) She probably 
died young. 

PO'RCIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned 
till the middle of the third century before the 
Christian aera ; and the first member of the gens, 
who obtained the consulship, was the celebrated 
M. Porcius Cato, in b. c. 195. The name was 
derived by the Romans from porcus , a pig, and 
was compared with Ovinius , Caprilius , and Taurus , 
all of which names indicated connection with the 
breeding or feeding of cattle. (Plut Public . 11; 
Varr. de It R. ii. 1.) The Porcii were divided 
into three families under the republic, namely, 
those of Laeca, Licinus, and Cato, all of which 
names appear on coins. In the imperial period we 
find two or three other cognomens, which are given 
below. 

PORCINA, an agnomen of M. Aemilius Lepi- 
dus, consul b. c. 137. 

PQ'RCIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 

PO RCIUS LATRO. [Latro.] 

PO'RCIUS SEPTI'MIUS. [Septimius.] 

PORPHY'RIO, POMPO'NIUS, the most 
valuable among the ancient commentators on Ho¬ 
race. His annotations, however, in common with 
those of all the earlier Latin scholiasts, have been 
so altered and interpolated by the transcribers of 
the middle ages, that it is extremely difficult, and, 
in many cases impossible, to separate the genuine 
matter from what is supposititious. We know no¬ 
thing regarding the history of Porphyrio, nor the 
period when he flourished, except that he was, if 
we can trust Charisius (p. 196, ed. Lindemann), 
later than Festus, and that he must have been later 
than Aero also, whom he quotes (ad Hor. Sat. i. 
8. 25, ii. 3. 33.) (See Suringar, Historia Grit. 
Scholiast Lot.) For the editions of Porphyrio, see 
the notice of the editions of Horatius. [W. R.] 
PORPHY'RION (n OfKfwpfoy). 1. One of the 
giants, a son of Uranus and Ge. During the 
fight between the giants and the gods, when 
Porphyrion intended to offer violence to Hera, or, 
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according to others, attempted to throw the island 
of Delos against the gods, Zeus hurled a thunder¬ 
bolt at him, and Heracles completed his destruction 
with his arrows. (Apollod. l. 6. § 1, &c.; Pind. 
Pyth. viii. 12 ; Horat. Carm. iii. 4. 54 ; Claudian, 
Gigantovn. 114, Sic.) 

2. According to a tradition of the Athmonians, 
the most ancient king in Attica; he is said to 
have reigned even before Actaeus, and to have in¬ 
troduced into Attica the worship of Aphrodite. 
(Pans. i. 2. § 5, 14. §6.) [L. S.] 

PORPHY'RIUS (II op<pj$pios)i the celebrated 
antagonist of Christianity, was a Greek philosopher 
of the Neo-Platonic school. Eunapius and Suidas 
(following no doubt, Porphyrius himself, Fit Plot 
8, p. 107), in their biographies call him a Tyrian ; 
but both St. Jerome ( Praef. Epist. ad Gal.) and 
St. Chrysostom ( Homil. VI. in I. ad Corinth, p. 
58) term him Baravcurris, a word on the fancied 
correction of which a good deal of ingenuity has 
been unnecessarily expended ; some imagining that 
it is a corruption of some term of reproach (such as 
^oraviwrrjs, herb-eater, fiioOdvaros, or (Sahararrrfs). 
The more reasonable view is that the word is 
correct enough, and describes more accurately the 
birth-place of Porphyrius,—Batanea, the Bashan of 
Scripture. To account for his being called a Tyrian 
some have supposed that he was originally of 
Jewish origin, and having first embraced, and 
afterwards renounced Christianity, called himself a 
Tyrian to conceal his real origin. Heumann, mak¬ 
ing a slight alteration in the text of Chrysostom, 
supposed that Porphyrius falsely assumed the epi¬ 
thet BaraycwTTjy, to induce the belief that he was 
of Jewish origin, that his statements with regard to 
the Jewish Scriptures might have the more weight. 
None of these conjectures seems in any degree pro¬ 
bable. The least improbable view is that of Jon- 
sius, who is followed by Fabricius, Brucker, and 
others, that there was a Tyrian settlement in the 
district of Batanea, and that Porphyrius was born 
there, but, from the neighbourhood of the more im¬ 
portant place, called himself, and was called by 
others, a Tyrian. (Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. vol. 
ii. p. 240 ; Harles, ad Fabr. Bibl. Gr, vol. v. p. 
725.) 

The original name of Porphyrius was Malchus 
(M^Axos, the Greek form of the Syrophoenician 
Melech), a word, as he himself tells us, which 
signified king. His father bore the same name, 
and was a man of distinguished family (Porph. Vit. 
Plot c. 16). Aurelius, in dedicating a work to 
him, styled him BacnAevy. The more euphonious 
name Tlop<pvpios (in allusion to the usual colour of 
royal robes), was subsequently devised for him by 
his preceptor Longinus (Ennap. Porph . p. 13; 
Suid. s. v.). Suidas states that he lived in the 
reign of Aurelian, and died in that of Diocletian. 
Eunapius says, more explicitly, that he lived in the 
reigns of Gallienus, Claudius, Tacitus, Aurelian, 
and Probus. Porphyrius himself tells us that he 
was thirty years of age when he first became the 
pupil of Plotinus, which was in the tenth year of 
the reign of Gallienus ( Fit. Plot. c. 4. p. 99) ; the 
date of his birth was, therefore, A. d. 233. 

From Porphyrius himself, as quoted by Eusebius 
(H. E. iii. 19 ; comp. Proclus, in Tim. i. p. 20), it 
appears that when very young he was placed under 
the instruction of Origen. This could not have 
been, as some have imagined, at Alexandria, for 
about the time of the birth of Porphyrius Origen 
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quitted Alexandria, and did not return to it. It 
was most likely at Caesareia that Porphyrius at¬ 
tended on the instructions of Origen. Eunapius 
has been charged with a gross blunder in making 
Origen the fellow-student of Porphyrius ; but it 
does not seem necessary to suppose that he meant 
the celebrated Christian writer of that name. 

Porphyrius next removed to Athens, where he 
studied under Apollonius (Porph. Quaest. Horn. 
25) and the.celebrated Longinus, by whose exten¬ 
sive learning, and rhetorical and grammatical skill, 
he profited so much as to attract the commendation 
of Longinus ( Vit. Plot. c. 21, p. 133). At the 
age of twenty he went to Rome for the first time, 
to hear Plotinus ; but as the latter had at that time 
intermitted his instructions, Porphyrius returned to 
the East, whether to the school of Longinus or not 
we do not know. Of the events of the next ten 
years we know nothing. At the age of thirty he 
came to Rome with Antonius of Rhodes, and 
applied himself to learn the philosophy of Plotinus, 
from Plotinus himself, and from hi6 older disciple, 
Amelius, to whom Plotinus assigned the task of 
elucidating the difficulties in the doctrine of their 
common master which might be felt by the younger 
disciple ( Vit. Plat. c. 4). Porphyrius, having some 
doubts respecting a dogma of Plotinus, wrote a treat¬ 
ise, endeavouring to establish, in opposition to his 
master, Stj rod vov licpearrjKe rd vorird, hoping 
to induce Plotinus to reply. Plotinus, having read 
the treatise, handed it over to Amelius to answer, 
which he did, in a tolerably large book. To this 
Porphyrius replied in his turn, and was answered 
by Amelius in a rejoinder which satisfied him, 
upon which he wrote a recantation, and read it 
publicly in the school. He employed all his in¬ 
fluence, however, to induce Plotinus to develope his 
doctrines in a more extended and articulate form. 
He also inspired Amelius with a greater zeal for 
writing. Porphyrius gained so thoroughly the ap¬ 
probation and confidence of Plotinus, that he was 
regarded by the latter as the ornament of his school, 
and was admitted by him to terms of close intimacy. 
He frequently had assigned to him the task of re¬ 
futing opponents, and was entrusted with the still 
more difficult and delicate duty of correcting and 
arranging the writings of Plotinus ( Vit. Plot. c. 13, 
p. 115 ; c. 15. p. 117 ; c. 7. p. 107 ; c. 24. p. 139). 
Though he had abandoned Longinus for Plotinus, 
he still kept up a friendly intercourse with the 
former ( Vit. Plot. c. 20, comp, the letter which he 
received from Longinus while in Sicily, ib. c. 18). 
His connection with Plotinus continued for about 
six years, at the end of which period he went to 
Sicily; for a naturally hypochondriacal disposition, 
stimulated perhaps by his enthusiastic attachment 
to the doctrines of Plotinus, had induced in him a 
desire to get free from the shackles of the flesh, 
and he had in consequence begun to entertain the 
idea of suicide. But Plotinus, perceiving his state 
of mind, advised him to leave Rome and go to 
Sicily. Porphyrius took his advice, and went to 
visit a man of the name of Probus, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Lilybaeum (Fit. Plot. c. 11, 
comp. Eunap. l.o. p. 14, whose account of the 
matter differs, and of course errs, in some parti¬ 
culars). Plotinus shortly after died in Campania. 
It was while in Sicily, according to Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. vi. 19) and Jerome ( Catal. Script, 
illust.), that he wrote his treatise against the 
Christian religion, in 15 books, on which account 
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Augustine (Retreat, ii. 31) styles him Siculum 
iUum cujus celeberrima fama est. The notion that 
this work was written in Bithynia is quite with¬ 
out foundation, being merely derived from a pas¬ 
sage of Lactantius (v. 2), referring to somebody 
whose name is not mentioned, and who wrote 
against the Christians, and which was supposed 
by Baronius to refer to Porphyrius. But the ac¬ 
count does not suit him in any respect. It was 
very likely about this period that Porphyrius took 
occasion to visit Carthage. That he also went to 
Athens after the death of Plotinus, has been in¬ 
ferred (by Holstenius) from a passage quoted by 
Eusebius, where, as the text stands, Porphyrius is 
made to speak of celebrating the birth-day of 
Plotinus at Athens with Longinus. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the reading should be, 
as Brucker ( l . c. p. 248) suggests, TtAardvcic^ and 
that the incident refers to the earlier part of the 
life of Porphyrius, otherwise the allusion will not 
accord with the history of either Porphyrius or 
Longinus. 

Of the remainder of the life of Porphyrius we 
know very little. According to Eunapius he re¬ 
turned to Rome, where he taught, and gave fre¬ 
quent public exhibitions of his acquirements and 
talents as a speaker, and was held in high honour 
by the senate and people till he died. A curious 
illustration of his excitable and enthusiastic tem¬ 
perament is afforded by what he 6ays of himself 
( Vit. Plot. c. 23), that in the 68th year of his age 
he himself, like Plotinus, was favoured with an 
ecstatic vision of the Deity. When probably at a 
somewhat advanced period of life he married Mar¬ 
cella, the widow of one of his friends, and the 
mother of seven children (ad Marc. 1), with the 
view, as he avowed, of superintending their educa¬ 
tion. About ten months Rfter his marriage he had 
occasion to leave her and go on a journey; and to 
console her during his absence he wrote to her an 
epistle, which is still extant. The date of his death 
cannot be fixed with any exactness; it was pro¬ 
bably about a. d. 305 or 306. 

It appears from the testimony even of anta¬ 
gonists, and from what we have left of his writings, 
that Porphyrius was a man of great abilities and 
very extensive learning. Eusebius speaks of him as 
one rwv pdAiara Sta<f>avcou teal rrdai yvojpipwv, 
kAcos rt ou fxiKpov (piAoao<f>ias Trap' "EAArfatv 
drrevrjve’ypLlrov (Praep. Ev. iii. 9) ; and Augus¬ 
tine styles him hominem non mediocri ingenio 
praeditum (de Civ. Dei , x. 32, comp. xix. 22). 
The philosophical doctrines of Porphyrius were 
in all essential respects the same as those of 
his master Plotinus. To that system he was 
ardently attached, and showed himself one of its 
most energetic defenders. His writings were all 
designed directly or indirectly to illustrate, com¬ 
mend, or establish it. His rhetorical training, 
extensive learning, and comparative clearness of 
style, no doubt did good service in the cause of his 
school. Nevertheless, he i9 charged with incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions; his later views 
being frequently at variance with his earlier ones. 
(Eunap. Vit Porph. fin. ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
iv. 10 ; Iambi, ap. Stobaeum, Eel. L p. 866). The 
reason of this may probably be found in the vacil¬ 
lation of his views with respect to theurgy and 
philosophy, a vacillation which would doubtless 
attract the greater attention, as it was in oppo¬ 
sition to the general tendencies of his' age and 
K K 2 
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school that he ranked philosophy higher than the 
theurgic superstitions which were connected with 
the popular polytheism. With the latter, some 
features of his doctrines had considerable affinity. 
He insisted Btrongly on the contrast between the 
corporeal and the incorporeal, and the power of the 
latter over the former. The influence of the incor¬ 
poreal was, in his view, unrestricted by the limits 
of space, and independent of the accident of con¬ 
tiguity. When free from intermixture with 
matter, it is omnipresent, and its power unlimited. 
His doctrine with regard to daemons pointed in the 
same direction. Over both them and the souls of 
the dead power could be obtained by enchantments 
(de Abut. ii. 38, 39, 41, 43, 47). Yet these no¬ 
tions seem to have been taken up by him rather in 
deference to the prevalent opinion of his times, 
than as forming an essential part of his philosophy. 
Though at first somewhat disposed to favour the¬ 
urgy, he still ranked philosophy above it, consider^ 
ing, with Plotinus, that the true method of safety 
consisted in the purgation of the soul, and the 
contemplation of the eternal deity. The increasing 
value set upon theurgy, and the endeavours to 
raise it above philosophy itself, probably produced 
something like a reaction in his mind, and strength¬ 
ened the doubts which he entertained with regard 
to the popular superstition. These doubts he set 
forth in a letter to the Egyptian prophet Anebos, 
in a series of questions. The distrust there ex¬ 
pressed respecting the popular notions of the gods, 
divinations, incantations, and other theurgic arts, 
may have been, as Ritter believes ( Gesch . der 
Phil. vol. iv. p. 678), the modified opinion of his 
later years, provoked, perhaps, by the progress of 
that superstition to which at an earlier period he 
had been less opposed. The observation of Au¬ 
gustine is, doubtless, in the main correct: —“ Ut 
videas eum inter vitium sacrilegae curiositatis et 
philosophiae professionem fluctuasse, et nunc hanc 
artem tamquam fallacera, et in ipsa actione pericu- 
losara, et legibus prohibitam, cavendam monere, 
nunc autem velut ejus laudatoribus cedentem, 
utilem dicere esse mundanae parti animae, non 
quidem intellectuali qua rerum intelligibilium per- 
cipiatur veritas, nullas habentium 6imilitudines 
corporura, sed spirituali, qua rerum corporalium 
capiantur imagines.''* The letter to Anebos called 
forth a reply, which is still extant, and known 
under the title Uepl Mvarriplwp, and is the pro¬ 
duction probably of Iamblichus. The worship of 
the national gods seems to have been upheld by 
Porphyrius only on the consideration that respect 
should be shown to the ancient religious usages of 
the nation. He, however, set but small store by 
it. (B (if/xol Si beoG Upoupyovfxepoi piv ovSip 
flAdirrovav, dp*Aotfp*poi Si oGSh dtpcAovaiv, ad 
Marc.) He ackowledged one absolute, supreme 
deity, who is to be worshipped with pure words and 
thoughts (ad Marc. 18). He also, however, dis¬ 
tinguished two classes of visible and invisible gods, 
the former being composed of body and soul, and 
consequently neither eternal nor immutable (de 
Alai. ii. 34, 36, 37—39). He also distinguished 
between good and evil daemons, and held that the 
latter ought to be appeased, but that it should be 
the object of the philosopher to free himself as 
much as possible from everything placed under the 
power of evil daemons. For that reason, among 
others, he rejected all animal sacrifices (de Abet. ii. 
38, 39, 48). The ascetic tendency of his philo- 
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sophy, as connected with his exalted ideas of the 
power of reason, which is superior to nature and 
the influence of daemons, conduced to raise him 
above the superstitious tendencies of his age ; the 
spirit of the philosopher being, in his view, su¬ 
perior to all impressions from without. The object 
of the philosopher should be to free himself as much 
as possible from all desires ot, or dependence on, that 
which is external, such appetites beingthemost hate¬ 
ful tyrants, from which we should be glad to be set 
free, even with the loss of the whole body (aa Marc. 
34). We should, therefore, restrain our sensual de¬ 
sires as much as possible. It was mainly in this point 
of view that ho rejected all enjoyment of animal 
food. Though bad genii have some power over 
us, yet through abstinence and the steady resist¬ 
ance of all disturbing influences, we can pursue 
the good in spite of them. If we could abstain 
from vegetable as well as animal food, he thought 
’we should become still more like the gods. (De 
Abst. iii. 27.) It is by means of reason only that 
we are exalted to the supreme God, to whom 
nothing material should be offered, for every thing 
material is unclean (de Absl. i. 39, 57, ii. 34, 
ad Marc. 15). He distinguishes four degrees of 
virtues, the lowest being political virtue , the virtue 
of a good man who moderates his passions. Su¬ 
perior to this is purifying virtue , which completely 
sets the soul free from affections. Its object is to 
make us resemble God, and by it we become dae- 
raonical men, or good daemons. In the higher 
grade, when entirely given up to knowledge and 
the soul, man becomes a god, till at last he lives 
only to reason, and so becomes the father of gods, 
one with the one supreme being. (Sent. 34.) 

A great deal of discussion has taken place 
respecting the assertion of Socrates (//. E. iii. 23), 
that in his earlier years Porphyrius was a Christian, 
and that, having been treated with indignity by 
the Christians, he apostatized, and revenged him¬ 
self by writing against them. The authority is so 
small, and the improbability of the story so great 
(for it does not appear that any of his antagonists 
charged him with apostacy, unless it was Eusebius), 
while it may so easily have arisen from the fact 
that in his early youth Porphyrius was instructed 
by Origen, that it may confidently be rejected. 
An able summary of the arguments on both sides 
is given by Brucker (ii. p. 251, &c.) Of the nature 
and merits of the work of Porphyrius against the 
Christians we are not able to judge, as it has not 
come down to us. It was publicly destroyed by 
order of the emperor Theodosius. The attack was, 
however, sufficiently vigorous to call down upon 
him the fiercest maledictions and most virulent 
abuse. His name was employed as synonymous 
with everything silly, blasphemous, impudent and 
calumnious. Socrates (i. 9. p. 32) even adduces 
an edict of Constantine the Great, ordaining that 
the Arians should be termed Porphyriani. A doubt 
has been raised as to the identity of the assailant 
of Christianity with the Neo-platonic philosopher ; 
but it is totally without foundation. The attack 
upon Christianity is said to have called forth 
replies from above thirty different antagonists, the 
most distinguished of whom were Methodius, 
lApollinaris, and Eusebius. 

“ As a writer Porphyrius deserves considerable 
praise. His style is tolerably clear, and not 
unfrequently exhibits both imagination and vigour. 
His learning was most extensive. Fabricius (BibL 
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Grace. vol. v. p. 748, &c), has compiled a list of 
about 250 authors quoted by him in those portions 
of his writings which we still possess. A great 
degree of critical and philosophical acumen was not 
to be expected in one so ardently attached to the 
enthusiastic and somewhat fanatical system of 
Plotinus. His attempt to prove the identity of 
the Platonic and Aristotelic systems would alone 
be sufficient to show this. Nevertheless, his 
acquaintance with the authors whom he quotes 
was manifestly for from superficial ; but his judg¬ 
ment in using the stores of learning which he 
possessed was but small. Cyril (Adv. Jul. vi. init.) 
quotes a passage from his history of philosophers, 
from which it appears that his account of Socrates 
was a mere farrago of the most absurd and calum¬ 
nious stories respecting that philosopher. Indeed, 
his object would seem to have been to magnify 
Pythagoras at the expense of every other philo¬ 
sopher. Though far less confused and unintelli¬ 
gible than Plotinus, his statements of his own 
metaphysical views are often far from comprehen¬ 
sible. (See especially his Tlpds rd vogrd d<poppai ) 
Of the very numerous writings of Porphyrius 
the following are extant: — 1. JJvdaydpou $los ; 
supposed by many to be a fragment of his larger 
history of philosophers. 2. II ep\ UAutIpov jSlou 
Kal ttjs rd^eoos tup fiiSAiuu adrou. [PLOTINUS]. 
3. Tlepl diroxvs tup e/u$in four books, dedi¬ 
cated to his friend and fellow-disciple Firmus 
Castricius. 4. Fragments of his epistle Tlpds 
’Apc£w top AiyvTTTiov. Large quotations from this 
work are made by Eusebius in his Praeparatio 
Ev angelica. 5. Tlpds Ta vorjrcL d<poppcu. 6. 'Opyj- 
pi/ta f7?T?f|uaTa, addressed to Anatolius. 7. Tlepl 
r oO ip ‘Otivacreta. tup "Nvpapup tfpTpov, a fanciful 
allegorical interpretation of the description of the 
cave of the nymphs in the Odyssey, showing both 
the ingenuity and the recklessness with which Por¬ 
phyrius and other writers of his stamp pressed 
writers and authorities of all kinds into their ser¬ 
vice, as holders of the doctrines of their school. 
8. A fragment from a treatise JTItpl ’Xrvyds, pre¬ 
served by Stobaeus. 9. EiVaywy*), or Tlepl tup 
iripre Qupup, addressed to Chrysaorius, and written 
by Porphyrius while in Sicily. It is commonly 
prefixed to the Organon of Aristotle. 10. A Com¬ 
mentary on the Categories of Aristotle, in questions 
and answers. 11. Some fragments of a Commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle’s books r lepl (pvaiKrjs dKpodaeus. 
12. A Commentary on the Harmonica of Ptole- 
maeus, leaving off at the seventh chapter of the 
second book. 13. Tlepl irpo<r(p$las (see Villoison, 
Anecd. Graeco, vol. ii. p. 103—118). 14. Scholia 
on the Iliad, preserved at Leyden, among the books 
and papers of Is. VoBsius. A portion of them was 
published by Valckenaer, in an appendix to Ursi- 
nus’s Virgil, with a copious account of the scholia 
generally. Other scholia on the Iliad, preserved in 
the Vatican library, were published by Villoison 
(Anecd, Or, ii. p. 266, &c.), and in his edition of 
the Iliad. 15. Portions of a Commentary, appa¬ 
rently on the Ethics of Aristotle, and of one on the 
Organon. 16. Two books on the philosophy of 
Plato were affirmed to be extant by Gesner. 17. 
An epistle to his wife Marcella. This piece was 
discovered by Angelo Mai, in the Ambrosian library, 
and published at Milan, in 1816. The letter is 
not quite complete, as the end of the MS. is mu¬ 
tilated. The contents of it are of a general philo¬ 
sophical character, designed to incite to the practice 
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of virtue and self-restraint, and the study of philo¬ 
sophy. The sentiments are a little obscure here 
and there, but many of the maxims and remarks 
xhibit great wisdom, and a considerable depth of 
very pure religious feeling. He cqnsiders sorrow 
to be a more wholesome discipline for the mind than 
pleasures (c. 7). With great energy and some 
eloquence he urges the cultivation of the soul and 
the practice of virtue, in preference to attention to 
the body. His views of the Deity, of his operations, 
and the right mode of contemplating and worship¬ 
ping him, are of a very exalted kind, some remind¬ 
ing the reader strongly of passages in the Scriptures. 
The laws under which man is placed he distin¬ 
guishes into natural, civil, and divine, and marks 
out their respective provinces with considerable 
beauty and clearness. 18. A poetical fragment, 
from the tenth book of a work entitled ITep/ tvs Ik 
Aoytup <pi\oao<f>tas , is published at the end of 
the preceding work. 19. An introduction to the 
Tetrabiblos of Ptolemaeus is also attributed by 
some to Porphyrius, by others to Antiochus. The 
iirlropos 8irjy7]<ris els rds Kad' ‘Ofxtfpov ir\dpas 
rod ‘OSucraius, the production of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, has also been attributed by some to 
Porphyrius. 

Besides these we have mention of the following 
ost works of Porphyrius: — 20. Ile/d dyaAjuaruy 
(Euseb. Praep. Ev. iii. 7 ; Stob. Eel. PJiys. i. 25). 
21. riepl ap68ov (August, de Civ. Dei, x. 

910, &c.). 22. Ilepl row plap eJpai tt)p TlKaruPos 

Kal ’ApiOTOTtAovs alpeoip . (Suid. s. v. Tlop<f>.) 
23. A commentary on Aristotle’s treatise Ile^l 
eppTjpelas. (Boethius, in loc. ii.). 24. Tlpds 

‘Apartore Atjp, irepl tow eTpai rrjv \f/vxv v cpreAi- 
X* iav (Suid.). 25. 'Etfyvcris tup Karyjyopiwp, 
dedicated to Gedalius. (Eustath. ad ll. iii. p. 293.) 
26. Ilepl apx&v. (Suid.) 27. Tlepl daupdrusv. 
(Suid.) 28. Ilfpl tow yvuQi aeavrdp. (Suid.) 
29. TpappariKal aitopiai. (Suid.) 30. A reply 
to the Apology for Alcibiades in the Symposium 
of Plato, by Diophanes (Porph. Vit. Plot. 15). 
31. ‘Emypd/jifxaTa. (Eustath.) 32. IIe/d tow i<p * 
yj/uiP 9 dedicated to Chrysaorius. (Stob. Eel.) 33. 
A treatise against a spurious work attributed 
to Zoroaster (Porph. Vit. Plot. 16). 34. Uepl 

S-eiup Spo/udrup. (Suid.) 35. Ets rd ®€o<f>pd(rrov 
Ttepl Karacpacreus Kal diro<pdcrews. (Boethius in 
Arist. de Interpr.) 36. Els rd OovKvdldov ir po- 
olpiop , rrpds ‘Apiarei8pp. (Suid.) 37. Ilepl Itieup, 

7 rpds Aoyy ipop. (Porph. Vit. Plot. 20.) 38. *0 

lepos yapos , a poem composed for the birth-day 
of Plato. (Ibid. 15.) 39. E*s t^p tow *Iov- 

Aiapov XoA5c ilov <ptAo<r6(pov laroplap. (Suid.) 
40. Eis rifp Mipovkiopov rix vr l y ' (Suid.) 41. 'O 
Trpos Nrjpipnop \6yos. (Cyrill. c. Julian, iii. p. 
79, &c.) It appears to have been a treatise on the 
providence ot God. 42. w Oti tow pov d(picrT7jKe 
rd pdrjpa. (Porph. Vit. Plot. 18.) 43. ILpl rrjt 
’Opijpov (piAoo-ocplas. (Suid.) 44. IDpl rijs 
’Oprfpou <&<peAela$ t up fieuriMup, in ten books. 
(Suid.) 45. II«pl itapaAeAetpfxivup rtp votrjrf, 
dpopdruu. This and the two preceding were, pro¬ 
bably, only parts of a larger work. 46. tlepl tup 
Hard II IpSapop tow NeiAow irrjywp, (Suid.) 47. 
Commentaries on several of the works of Plotinus. 
(Eunap. Vit. Porph.) 48. E is rdp %o<pl<TT7)p toC 
UAdrupos. (Boethius, de IHvi». Praef.) 49. 
pucra friT'dpara, in seven books. (Suid.) 50. T d 
els rdp Tlpatop liirofiPTf/uara, a commentary on the 
Tim&eus of Plato. (Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 3 • 
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Proclus, in Timaeum.) 51. Ilepl for??, in 6 books. 
(Suid.) 52. $i\6\oyos hropla, in 6 books. (Said.; 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. x. 3, who quotes a passage of 
some length from the first book.) 53. $i\6<ro<t>os 
larropu c, in 4 books, a work on the lives and doctrines 
of philosophers. (Socrates, II. E. iii. 23 ; Eunap. 
Pr. p. 10.) 54. Tlcpl in five books (Suid.; 

Euseb. Praep, Ev. xiv. 10.) 55. Ffrpl twv ipvxv* 
Zuvdpwtiv. (Stob. Eclog.) 56. Kard Xpiariavtiv, in 
15 books. This celebrated work exhibited con* 
siderable acquaintance with both the J ewish and 
the Christian Scriptures. In the first book he 
treated of the discrepancies and contradictions in 
the Scriptures themselves, endeavouring in that 
way to show that they were of human, and not of 
divine origin. He seems to have laid considerable 
stress on the dispute between Paul and Peter. 
(Hieron. Comment, in Epist. ad Galat. praef.) In 
the third book he treated of the modes of inter¬ 
preting the Scriptures, attacking the allegories of 
Origenes. (Euseb. H.E. vi. 19). In the fourth book 
he treated of the Mosaic history and the antiquities 
of the Jews. (Euseb. l.c. i. 9.) The 12th was 
one of the most celebrated books. In it he attacked 
the book of the prophecies of Daniel (Hieron. 
Comment, in Dan .), maintaining that it was the 
production of a contemporary of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. On the refutation of this Eusebius, Apol- 
linaris, and Methodius bestowed considerable 
labour. A good deal of the contents of this book 
is known from St. Jerome’s commentary on the 
book of Daniel. The 13th book either entirely or 
in part treated of the same subject. A number of 
somewhat quibbling objections were also brought 
by Porphyrius against the history of the Gospels. 
(Hieron. Epist. Cl. ad Pammach ., Adv. Pelag. ii., 
Quaest. Heb. in Gen. &c.) It seems that though 
he charged the Christiana with having perverted 
the doctrines of Christ, he acknowledged the latter 
as an eminent sage. (Euseb. Dem. Evang. iii. 6. 

134.) (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 725, See. ; 
ol8teniu8, de Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii; Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophies xiii. c. 2, vol. iv. p. 666, 
&c. ; Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel History^ 
part 2. chap, xxxvii.) [C. P. M.j 

PORPH Y'RIUS, PUBLPLIUS OPTATIA'- 
NUS, a Roman poet, who lived in the age of 
Constantine the Great. From his panegyric on 
this emperor, we learn that he had been banished 
for some reason; and Constantine was so pleased 
with the flattery of the poet, that he not only re¬ 
called him from exile, but honoured him with a 
letter. Hieronymus says that he was restored to 
his native country in a. d. 328 ; but the panegyric 
must have been presented to Constantine in a. d. 
326, as in the manuscript it is said to have been 
composed in the Vicennalia of the emperor, which 
Were celebrated in this year, and likewise from 
the fact that the poet praises Crispus, the sun of 
Constantine, who was put to death by order of his 
father in a.d. 326. We may therefore conclude 
that the panegyric was written in the previous 
year, and was intended to celebrate the Vicennalia 
of the emperor. It is probable thAt Publilius, after 
his return, was raised to offices of honour and 
trust, since Tillemont points out {Histoire dee 
Empereurts vol. iv. p. 364), from an ancient writer 
on the praefects of the city, that there was a 
Publilius Optatianus, praefect of the city in a. d. 
320, and again in 333, and it is likely enough 
that he was the same person as the poet. This is 
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all that we know for certain respecting his life. 
From the way in which he speaks of Africa, it has 
been conjectured that he was a native of that pro¬ 
vince; and this is not unlikely, as the name of 
Optatus and Optatianus was a common one in 
Africa. 

The poems of Porphyrius are some of the worst 
specimens of a dying literature. The author has 
purposely made them exceedingly difficult to be 
understood; and their merit in his eyes, and in 
those of his contemporaries, seems to have consisted 
in the artificial manner in which he was able to 
represent, by lines of various lengths, different 
objects, such as an altar, an organ, &c. The poems 
which have come down to us are:— 

I. The Panegyric on Constantines already men¬ 
tioned, which consists properly of a series of short 
poems, all of them celebrating the praises of the 
emperor. There iB prefixed a letter of Porphyrius 
to Constantine, and also a letter from the latter to 
the poet. This poem has been printed by Pithoeus, 
Poemat. Vet. Paris, 1590, l2mo. and Genev. 
1596, 8vo., and by Velserus, Augustae Vindel. 
1595, fo. 

II. ldyllia s of which we have three, namely, 
1. Ara Pythias 2. Syrinxs 3. Organons with the 
lines so arranged as to represent the form of these 
objects. These three poems are printed in Werns- 
dorfs Poetae Latini Minores (vol. ii. pp. 365—413), 
who also discusses at length everything relating to 
the life and works of Porphyrius. 

III. Epigrams , of which five are printed in the 
Latin Anthology (Nos. 236—240, ed. Meyer.). 

PORPHYROGE'NITUS, a surname of Con- 
stantinus VII. [See Vol. I. p. 840.] 

PO'RRIMA. [Postvkrta.] 

PORSENA*, or PORSENNA, LARS+, king 
of the Etruscan town of Clusium, plays a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the legends of the Tarquins. 
According to the common tale, as related by Livy, 
Tarquinius Superbus, on his expulsion from 
Rome, applied first to Veii and Tarquinii for 
assistance ; and when the people of these towns 
failed in restoring him to his kingdom, he next 
repaired to Lars Porsena, who willingly espoused 
his cause, and forthwith marched against Rome at 

* The quantity of the penultimate is doubtful. 
We might infer from the form Por senna that the 
penultimate was long, but we sometimes find it 
short in the poets. Niebuhr indeed asserts that 
Martial ( Epigr. xiv. 98) was guilty of a decided 
blunder in shortening the penultimate ; but Mr. 
Macaulay points out ( Lays of Ancient Pomes 
p. 45) that other Latin poets have committed the 
same decided blunder, as Horace’s pure iambic line 
(Epod. xvi. 4), 

“ Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus,” 

and Silius Italicus in several passages. The pe¬ 
nultimate, however, is not short in all the Latin 
poets, as the line of Virgil proves (Aen. viii. 646), 

“ Nec non Tarquinium ejectum Porsena jubebat,” 

and the Greek writers make it long, Tloporfras, 
Plut. PM 16, TLopaivoSs Dionys. v. 21, &c. It 
would, therefore, seem that the word was pro¬ 
nounced indifferently either PorsSna or Porsena. 

+ Larss Lar or Larthj was a title of honour, 
given to almost all the Etruscan kings or chiefs* 
(Comp. Muller, Etrusker , vol. i. pp. 405,408.) 
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the head of a vast army. The Romans could not 
meet him in the field; he took possession of the 
hill Janiculum, and would hare entered the city 
by the bridge which connected Rome with the 
Janiculum, had it not been for the superhuman 
prowess of Horatius Codes, who kept the whole 
Etruscan army at bay, while his comrades broke 
down the bridge behind him. [Cocles.] The 
Etruscans proceeded to lay siege tjo the city, which 
soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a 
young Roman, named C. Mucius, resolved to de¬ 
liver his country by murdering the invading king. 
He accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp, 
but ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the 
royal secretary instead. Seized, and threatened 
with torture, he thrust his right hand into the fire 
on the altar, and there let it burn, to show how 
little he heeded pain. Astonished at his courage, 
the king bade him depart in peace ; and Scaevola, 
as he was henceforward called, told him, out of 
gratitude, to make peace with Rome, since three 
hundred noble youths, he said, had sworn to take 
the life of the king, and he was the first upon 
whom the lot had fallen. The story then went 
on to relate that Porsena forthwith offered peace 
to the Romans on condition of their restoring to 
the Veientines the land which they had taken from 
them: that these terras were accepted, and that Por¬ 
sena withdrew his troops from the Janiculum after 
receiving twenty hostages from the Romans. It 
is further stated that he subsequently restored 
these hostages [compare CloeliaJ, and also the 
land which had been given up to the Veientines. 
(Liv. ii. 9—15 ; comp. Dionys. v. 21—34 ; Plut. 
Public. 16—19.) 

Such was the tale by which Roman vanity con¬ 
cealed one of the earliest and greatest disasters of 
the city. The real fact is, that Rome was com¬ 
pletely conquered by Porsena. This is expressly 
stated by Tacitus {Hist. iii. 7*2), and is confirmed 
by other writers. Thus, Dionysius relates (v. 34) 
that the senate sent Porsena an ivory throne, a 
sceptre, a golden crown and a triumphal robe, 
which implies that they did homage to him as 
their sovereign lord: for we find that the Etruscan 
cities are represented to have sent the same 
honours to the Roman king Tarquinius Priscus as 
an acknowledgment of his supremacy. (Dionys. 
iii. 62.) So thorough was the subjection of the 
Romans that they were expressly prohibited from 
using iron for any other purpose but agriculture. 
(Plm. H. N. xxxiv. 14. s. 39.) Even the com¬ 
mon story related, that they were deprived of the 
land which they had taken from the Veientines; 
and Niebuhr shows that they lost all the territory 
which the kings had gained on the right bank of 
the Tiber, and that they did not recover it till a 
long time afterwards. He remarks that we find 
the thirty tribes, which were established by 
Servius Tullius, reduced to twenty after the war 
with Porsena, and that it appears clear from the 
history of the subsequent war with the Veientines 
that the Roman territory did not then extend 
much beyond the Janiculum. 

The Romans, however, did not long remain 
subject to the Etruscans. After the conquest of 
Rome, Aruns, the son of Porsena, proceeded to 
attack Aricia, but was defeated before the city 
by the united forces of the Latin cities, assisted 
by the Greeks of Cumae. (Liv. ii. 15 ; Dionys. 
v. 36, vii. 2—11.) The Etruscans appear, in 
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consequence, to have been confined to their own 
territory on the right bank of the Tiber, and the 
Romans to have availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity to recover their independence. 

The Romans of a later age were constantly 
reminded of Porsena's expedition against their 
city by the custom at all auctions of offering for 
sale first the goods of king Porsena. (Liv. ii. 14 ; 
Plut. Public. 19.) Niebuhr conjectures, with 
much probability, that this custom may have 
arisen from the circumstance that, when the 
Romans recovered their independence, they must 
have obtained possession of property within the 
city belonging to Porsena, which they probably 
sold by auction. 

The object of Porsena’s expedition against Rome 
is said to have been the restoration of the Tarquins, 
and it is natural that such should have been the 
belief in later times, happening, as the war did, 
within a year or two of the establishment of the 
republic. But if such had been its real object, the 
Tarquins must have been restored to Rome on the 
conquest of the city. It is, therefore, more natural 
to believe that this war was in reality a great out¬ 
break of the Etruscan nations, who meditated the 
conquest of Latium, and attacked Rome first, 
because it was the first city that lay in their way. 
K. 0. Miiller even goes so far in opposition to the 
old tale, as to conjecture that it was Porsena, who 
expelled the Tarquins from Rome. ( Etrusker , voL 
i. p. 122.) 

The sepulchre of Porsena at Clusium is described 
at length by Pliny, who borrowed his account from 
Varro. (//.IV. xxxvi. 19. § 4.) It was said to 
have been an enormous quadrilateral building, each 
side being three hundred feet long, and fifty feet 
high. Within was ail extraordinary labyrinth, 
and over the labyrinth were five pyramids, one at 
each corner and one in the middle, each pyramid 
being seventy-five wide at the base, and a hundred 
and fifty feet high. There are other details given, 
which are still more wonderful, and it is evident 
that the building, as described by Varro, is a work 
of the imagination. It is not impossible that he 
may have seen some remains of a building, which 
was said to be the tomb of Porsena, and that he 
found in Etruscan books the description which 
he has given. 

(Respecting the sepulchre of Porsena, see 
Muller, Etrusker , vol. ii. p. 224, &c., and Le- 
tronne, Annal. deW Instil, arch. 1829, p. 391 ; and 
respecting the history of Porsena in general, see 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. i. pp. 541—551, and 
Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol i. pp. 125—127.) 

PORTHA'ON (Hopdaow), 1. A 6on of Agenor 
and Epicaste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in 
Aetolia, and married to Euryte, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, 
Melas, Leucopeus, and Sterope. (Horn. II. xiv. 
115, &c.; Apollod. i. 7. § 7, &c.; Paus. iv. 35. § 1, 
vi. 20. § 8, 21. § 7; Hygin. Fab. 175.) It should 
be observed that his name is sometimes written 
Portheus (Heyne ad Apollod. Uo.\ and under this 
name he is mentioned by Antonius Liberalis (2) 
who calls him a son of Ares. 

2. A son of Periphetes. (Paus. viii. 24.) [L.S.] 

PORTICA'NUS. [Oxycanu&] 

PORTU'NUS or PORTUMNUS, the pro¬ 
tecting genius of harbours among the Romans. 
He was invoked to grant a happy return from a 
voyage. Hence a temple was erected to him at 
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the port of the Tiber, from whence the road de¬ 
scended to the port of Ostia. At his temple an 
annual festival, the Portunalia, was celebrated on 
the 17th of August. (Varro, De Ling. Lat. vi. 19 ; 
Amob. iii. 23; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 26 ; Virg. 
Aen. v. 241.) He was represented with a key in 
his hand, portus as well as porta signifying a place 
which can be closed. At the time when the 
Romans became familiar with Greek mythology, 
Portunus was identified with the Greek Palaemon 
(Festus, s. v. Portunue, p. 242, ed. Miiller; comp. 
Palakmon.) [L. S.] 

PORUS (Ilwpor), the Greek form of the name 
of two Indian kings at the period of Alexander’s 
invasion. Bohlen ( Das alte Indien, vol. i. p. 91) 
considers it to be a corruption of the Sanscrit 
“ Paurusha,” which signifies a hero. 

1. King of the Indian provinces east of the 
river Hydaspes, which appears to have formed the 
boundary of his dominions on the west. It was 
here, accordingly, that he prepared to meet the in¬ 
vader, and, far from following the example of 
Taxilas and Abisares, who had sent embassies of 
submission to Alexander, he assembled a large 
army, with which he occupied the left bank of the 
river. On the arrival of the king on the opposite 
side, the forces of Porus, and especially his elephants 
(more than 200 in number), presented so formidable 
an aspect that Alexander did not venture to attempt 
the passage in the face of them, but sought by 
delay, and by repeated feigned attempts at crossing, 
to lull the vigilance of the Indian monarch into 
security. These devices were partly successful, 
and at length Alexander, leaving Craterus with 
the main body of his army encamped opposite to 
Porus, effected the passage of the river himself, 
about 150 stadia higher up, with a force of 6000 
foot and 5000 horse. Porus immediately despatched 
his son, with a select body of cavalry, to check the 
march of the invaders, while he himself followed 
with all his best troops. The battle that ensued* 
was one of the most severely contested which 
occurred during the whole of Alexander’s campaigns. 
Porus displayed much skill and judgment in the 
disposition of his forces, but his schemes were 
baffled by the superior generalship of his adversary, 
and his whole army at length thrown into con¬ 
fusion. Still the Indian king maintained his 
ground, and it was not till the troops around him 
were utterly routed, and he himself severely 
wounded in the shoulder, that he consented to quit 
the field. Alexander was struck with his courage, 
and sent emissaries in pursuit of him to assure 
him of safety. Hereupon Porus surrendered, and 
was conducted to the conqueror, of whom he 
proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy of a king. This magnanimity at once con¬ 
ciliated the favour of Alexander, who received him 
with the utmost honour, and not only restored to 
him his dominions, but increased them by large 
accessions of territory. (Arrian, Anab. v. 8, 9— 
19,20,21; Curt viii. 13,14; I)iod. xvii. 87—89; 
Plut. Alex. 60; Justin, xii. 8; Strab. xv. pp. 686, 
691, 698.) 

* It was fought, according to Arrian, in the 
month of Munychion, in the archonship of Hege¬ 
mon, L e. April or May, b. c. 326 : but this date is 
subject to many difficulties. (See Clinton, F. H. 
vol ii. p. 158 ; Droysen, Gesch.Alex . p. 400, note; 
and ThirlwalTs Greece , vol. vii. p. 22, note.) 
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From this time Porus became firmly attached to 
his generous conqueror. He accompanied Alex¬ 
ander on his expedition against the neighbouring 
Indian tribes ; but after he had crossed the Ace- 
sines, was sent back to his own territory to raise an 
additional force, with which he rejoined the king 
at Sangala, and rendered him effective assistance 
against the Cathaeans, a tribe with whom he him¬ 
self was previously on terms of hostility. He 
subsequently accompanied Alexander with an 
auxiliary force as far as the banks of the Hyphasis, 
and after his return contributed actively to the 
equipment of his fleet. For these services he was 
rewarded by the king with the government of the 
whole region from the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis, 
including, it is said, seven nations, and above two 
thousand cities. (Arrian, Anab. v. 22, 24, 29, 
vi. 2 ; Curt. ix. 2. § 5, 3. § 22 ; Diod. xvii. 93.) 
These dominions he continued to hold unmolested 
until the death of Alexander, and was allowed to 
retain them (apparently with the title of king) in 
the division of the provinces after that event, as 
well as in the subsequent partition at Triparadeisus, 
b. c. 321. Probably the generals were aware how 
difficult it would have been to dispossess him. 
Eudemus, however, who had been left in command 
of the Macedonian troops in the adjacent province, 
was able to decoy Porus into his power, and 
treacherously put him to death. (Diod. xviii. 3, 
xix. 14 ; Curt. x. 1. § 20 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 
72, a.) 

We are told that Porus was a man of gigantic 
stature—not less than five cubits in height; and 
his personal strength and prowess in war were not 
less conspicuous than his valour. 

2. Another Indian monarch who, at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition, ruled over the district 
termed Gandaris, east of the river Hydraotes. He 
was a cousin of the preceding, but on hostile terms 
with him, which led him on the approach of Alex¬ 
ander to court the alliance of the Macedonian 
king, and to send envoys with offers of submission 
to the invader, both before and after the defeat of 
Porus. But on learning the favour with which 
his kinsman had been treated by Alexander, he 
became alarmed for his own safety, and fled on 
the approach of the conqueror. His dominions 
were subdued by HephaeBtion, and annexed to 
those of his kinsman. (Arrian. Anab. v. 20, 21; 
Strab. xv. p. 699.) [E. H. B.] 

POSCA, M. PINA'RIUS, praetor ac. 181, 
obtained Sardinia as his province. He crossed 
over to Corsica, and put down an insurrection in 
that island, and on his return to Sardinia carried 
on war with success against the Ilienses, a people 
who had not hitherto been completely subdued. 
(Liv. xl. 18,25, 34). Cicero speaks of a M. Pina- 
rius Hu8ca y who brought forward a lex annalis, 
which was opposed by M. Servilius (de Orat. ii. 
65), but as this Pinarius Rusca is not mentioned 
elsewhere, it has been conjectured that we ought 
to read Posca instead. 

POSEIDIPPUS or POSIDIPPUS (Itareffaw 
iroy, rio<n'5miroj, both forms are found in MSS.; 
the inscription on the statue in the Vatican gives 
the former). 1. An Athenian comic poet of the 
New Comedy, was the son of Cyniscus, and a 
native of Caasandreia in Macedonia. He is one of 
the six who are mentioned by the anonymous 
writer on Comedy (p. xxx.) as the most celebrated 
poets of the New Comedy. In time, he was the 
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last, not only of these six, but of all the poets of the 
New Comedy. He began to exhibit dramas in 
the third year after the death of Menander, that is, 
in 01. 122. 3, B.c. 289, so that his time falls just 
at the era in Greek literary history which is 
marked by the accession of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
(Suid. 8 . v.; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 8 . a . and p. ii.) 

Of the events of the poet's life nothing is known ; 
but his portrait is preserved to us in the beautiful 
sitting statue in the Vatican, which, with the 
accompanying statue of Menander, is esteemed by 
Winckelmann and others as among the finest 
works of Greek sculpture which have come down 
to us. (Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. vol. iii. pp. 16 
—21 ; Winckelmann, VorlaufigeA bhandlung t c. iv. 
§ 126 ; see also the description by Schlegel, quoted 
under Menander, Vol. II. p. 1031, b.) 

Athenaeus (xiv. p. 652, d.) mentions a letter of 
the comic poet and grammarian, Lynceus of Samos, 
to Poseidippus. 

In his language, Meineke (p. 484) has detected 
some new words, and old words in new senses, 
totally unknown to the best Attic writers. 

According to Suidas, he wrote forty plays, of 
which the following eighteen titles are preserved : 
*Ava€\iTrwv i *A7roKA€fo/x«J'tj, raAdr^y, A rf/xorat, 
'Ep/xacppStitroSy *EnlaTaOfxoSi *E(pecrla, K»5a>j/, Ao- 
Kplbes, MeTcupcpo/ievoi, M vpgrj^ ‘'Opotot, Ylcufitov, 
TlopvoSocrKoSy 2-iWpcnpoi, &i\6ao<poi 9 <PiAoirdru>p 9 
Xopevovcrai. The extant fragments of these plays 
are not sufficient to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment of the poet’s style ; but it seems, from 
the titles, that some of his plays were of a licentious 
character. Gellius (ii. 23) mentions him among 
the Greek comedians who were imitated by the 
Latin poets. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 489, 
490 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 482 
—484, vol. iv. pp. 513—528, ed. Minor, pp. 1141 
—1149.) 

2. An epigrammatic poet, who was probably a 
different person from the comic poet, since he is 
mentioned with the appellation 6 eniypapparoypd- 
<(>os (Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. i. 1289). He seems, 
however, to have lived about the same time as the 
comic poet, since Zeno and Cleanthes, who were 
contemporary with the latter, are mentioned in one 
of his epigrams (No. 11), and another epigram (No. 
21) is upon the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
erected in honour of his sister and wife Arsinoe 
[ArsinoeJ. He is several times referred to by 
Athenaeus, Stephanus Byzantinus, and the gram¬ 
marians. His epigrams formed a part of the Gar¬ 
land of Meleager , who appears to mention him 
as a Sicilian ( Prooem. 45, 46) ; and twenty-two 
of them are preserved in the Greek Anthology; 
but some of these are also ascribed to Asclepiades 
and Callimachus. One of his epigrams, that on 
the statue of Opportunity by Lysippus (No. 13), 
is imitated by Ausonius ( Epig. 12.) 

Athenaeus (xiii. p. 596, c.) quotes the kiOiorda 
of Poseidippus, and elsewhere his ’A<rcmrfa, which 
seem to have been epic poems, and which Schweig- 
hauser is probably right in referring to the author 
of the epigrams. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. pp. 46, 
51,528 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 46—52, 
vol. xiii. pp. 942, 943 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol iv. p. 493.) 

3. An historian, who wrote a work respecting 
Cnidus, which contained several particulars respect¬ 
ing the Venus of Praxiteles. (Clem. Alex. Protnpt. 
pp. 16, 17; Amob. vi 13.) He is also cited by 
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Tzetzes, who concludes his quotation with an 
epigram by Poseidippus (Chil. vii. 144). From 
this and other circumstances it appears very pro¬ 
bable that this historian was the same person as 
the epigrammatist. (VosBius, de Hist. Graec. p. 491, 
ed. Westermann). [P. S.) 

POSEIDON (Iloo-fiStoJv), the god of the Medi¬ 
terranean sea. His name seems to be connected 
with wdror, it6vtos and irorapos, according to 
which he is the god of the fluid element. (Muller, 
Proleg. p. 290.) He was a son of Cronos and 
Rhea (whence he is called K pdvios and by Latin 
poets Saturnius , Pind. 01. vi. 48 ; Virg. Aen. v. 
799.) He was accordingly a brother of Zeus, 
Hades, Hera, Hestia and Demeter, and it was de¬ 
termined by lot that he should rule over the sea. 
(Horn. II. xiv. 156, xv. 187, &c,; Hes. Theog. 
456.) Like his brothers and sisters, he was, after 
his birth, swallowed by his father Cronos, but 
thrown up again. (Apollod. i. 1. § 5, 2. § 1.) 
According to others, he was concealed by Rhea, 
after his birth, among a flock of lambs, and his 
mother pretended to have given birth to a young 
horse, which she gave to Cronos to devour. A 
well in the neighbourhood of Mantineia, where this 
is said to have happened, was believed, from this 
circumstance, to have derived the name of the 
w Lamb’s Well,” or Arne. (Paus. viii. 8. § 2.) Ac¬ 
cording to Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 644) the nurse of 
Poseidon bore the name of Arne ; when Cronos 
searched after his son, Arne is said to have de¬ 
clared that she knew not where he was, and from 
her the town of Arne was believed to have received 
its name. According to others, again, he was 
brought up by the Telchines at the request of 
Rhea. (Diod. v. 55.) In the earliest poems, Po- 
Beidon is described as indeed equal to Zeus in 
dignity, but weaker. (Horn. II. viii. 210, xv. 165, 
186, 209 ; comp. xiii. 355, Od. xiii. 148.) Hence 
we find him angry when Zeus, by haughty words, 
attempts to intimidate him; nay, he even threatens 
his mightier brother, and once he conspired with 
Hera and Athena to put him into chains (Horn. 
II. xv. 176, &c., 212, &c. ; comp. i. 400.) ; but, on 
the other hand, we also find him yielding and 
submissive to Zeus (viii. 440). The palace of 
Poseidon was in the depth of the sea near Aegae 
in Euboea (xiii. 21; Od. v. 381), where he kept 
his horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes. 
With these horses he rides in a chariot over the 
waves of the sea, which become smooth as he ap¬ 
proaches, and the monsters of the deep recognise 
him and play around his chariot. (II. xiii. 27; 
comp. Virg. Aen. v. 817, &c., i. 147; Apollon. 
Rhod. iii. 1240, &c.) Generally he himself put 
his horses to his chariot, but sometimes he was 
assisted by Amphitrite. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 1158, 
iv. 1325; Eurip. Androm. 1011; Virg. Aen. v. 817.) 
But although he generally dwelt in the sea, still he 
also appears in Olympus in the assembly of the 
gods. (Horn. II. viii. 440, xiii. 44, 352, xv. 161, 
190, xx. 13.) Poseidon in conjunction with 
Apollo is said to have built the walls of Troy for 
Laomedon (vii. 452; Eurip. Androm. 1014),whence 
Troy is called Neptunia Pergama (Neptunus and 
Poseidon being identified, Ov. Fast. L 525, Heroid. 
iii. 151; comp. Virg. Aen. vi. 810.) Accordingly, 
although he was otherwise well disposed towards 
the Greeks, yet he was jealous of the wall which 
the Greeks built around their own ships, and he 
lamented the inglorious maimer in which the walls 
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erected by himBelf fell by the hands of the Greeks. 
(Horn. IL xii. 17, 28, &c.) When Poseidon and 
Apollo had built the walls of Troy, Laomedon 
refused to give them the reward which had been 
stipulated, and even dismissed them with threats 
(xxi. 443) ; but Poseidon sent a marine monster, 
which was on the point of devouring Laomedon's 
daughter, when it was killed by Heracles. (Apollod, 
ii. 5 $ 9.) For this reason Poseidon like Hera 
bore an implacable hatred against the Trojans, from 
which not even Aeneas was excepted (Horn. II. 
xx. 293, &c. ; comp. Virg. Aen. v. 810; II. xxi. 
459, xxiv. 26, xx. 312, &c.), and took an active 
part in the war against Troy, in which he sided 
with the Greeks, sometimes witnessing the contest 
as a spectator from the heights of Thrace, and 
sometimes interfering in person, assuming the .ap¬ 
pearance of a mortal hero and encouraging the 
Greeks, while Zeus favoured the Trojans. (11. 
xiii. 12, &c., 44, &c., 209, 351, 357, 677, xiv. 
136, 510.) When Zeus permitted the gods to 
assist whichever party they pleased, Poseidon join¬ 
ing the Greeks, took part in the war, and caused 
the earth to tremble ; he was opposed by Apollo, 
who, however, did not like to fight against his 
uncle. (//. xx. 23, 34, 57, 67, xxi. 436, &c.) 
In the Odyssey, Poseidon appears hostile to 
Odysseus, whom he prevents from returning home 
in consequence of his having blinded Polyphemus, 
a son of Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa. (Horn. 
Od. i. 20, 68, v. 286, &c., 366, &c., 423, xi. 101, 
&c., xiii. 125 ; Ov. Trist. i. 2. 9.) 

Being the ruler of the sea (the Mediterranean), 
he is described as gathering clouds and calling forth 
storms, but at the same he has it in his power to 
grant a successful voyage and save those who are 
in danger, and all other marine divinities are sub¬ 
ject to him. As the sea surrounds and holds the 
earth, he himself is described as the god who 
holds the earth (yaiijoxos), and who has it in his 
power to shake the earth («j /(htIxOm, Ktvrjrrjp yds). 
He was further regarded as the creator of the 
horse, and was accordingly believed to have taught 
men the art of managing horses by the bridle, and 
to have been the originator and protector of horse 
races. (Horn. II. xxiii. 307,584; Pind. Pyth. vi. 50; 
Soph. Oed. Col. 712, &c.) Hence he was also 
represented on horseback, or riding in a chariot 
drawn by two or four horses, and is designated by 
the epithets fonnor, iTnreios, or 'hmos &va£. (Paus. 
i. 30. § 4, viii. 25. § 5, vi. 20. § 8, viii. 37. § 7 ; 
Eurip. Phoen . 1707 ; comp. Liv. i. 9, where he is 
called equester.) In consequence of his connection 
with the horse, he was regarded as the friend of 
charioteers (Pind. Ol. i. 63, &c.; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
156), and he even metamorphosed himself into a 
horse, for the purpose of deceiving Demeter. The 
common tradition about Poseidon creating the 
horse is as follows: — when Poseidon and Athena 
disputed as to which of them should give the name 
to the capital of Attica, the gods decided, that it 
should receive its name from him who should 
beBtow upon man the most useful gift. Poseidon 
then created the horse, and Athena called forth 
the olive tree, for which the honour was conferred 
upon her. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 12.) Accord¬ 
ing to others, however, Poseidon did not create 
the horse in Attica, but in Thessaly, where he 
also gave the famous horses to Peleus. (Lucan, 
Phan. vi. 396, Ac.; Horn. 11. xxiii. 277; Apollod. 
iil 13. §5.) 
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The symbol of Poseidon’s power was the trident* 
or a spear with three points, with which he used to 
shatter rocks, to call forth or subdue storms, to 
shake the earth, and the like. Herodotus (ii. 50, iv. 
188) states, that the name and worship of Poseidon 
was imported to the Greeks from Libya, but he 
was probably a divinity of Pelasgian origin, and 
originally a personification of the fertilising power 
of water, from which the transition to regarding 
him as the god of the sea was not difficult. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that in the legends 
about this divinity there are many in which he is 
said to have disputed the possession of certain 
countries with other gods. Thus, in order to take 
possession of Attica, he thrust his trident into the 
ground on the acropolis, where a well of sea-water 
was thereby called forth; but Athena created 
the olive tree, and the two divinities disputed, 
until the gods assigned Attica to Athena. Poseidon, 
indignant at this, caused the country to be in¬ 
undated. (Herod, viii. 55 ; Apollod. iii. 14. § 1 ; 
Paus. i. 24. § 3, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 164.) With 
Athena he also disputed the possession of Troezene, 
and at the command of Zeus he shared the place 
with her. (Paus. ii. 30. § 6 ) With Helios he 
disputed the sovereignty of Corinth, which along 
with the isthmus was adjudged to him, while Helios 
received the acropolis, (ii. 1. § 6.) With Hera he 
disputed the possession of Argolis, which was ad¬ 
judged to the former by Inachus, Cephissus, and 
Asterion, in consequence of which Poseidon caused 
the rivers of these river-gods to be dried up. (ii. 15. 
§5, 22. §5; Apollod. ii. 1. § 4.) With Zeus, 
lastly, he disputed the possession of Aegina, and 
with Dionysus that of Naxos. (Plut. Sympos. 
ix. 6.) At one time Delphi belonged to him in 
common with Ge, but Apollo gave him Calauria as 
a compensation for it. (Paus. ii. 33. § 2, x. 5. 

§ 3; Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1243, with the Schol.) 

The following legends also deserve to be men¬ 
tioned. In conjunction with Zeus he fought 
against Cronos and the Titans (Apollod. i. 2. $ 1), 
and in the contest with the Giants he pursued 
Polybotes across the sea as far as Cos, and there 
killed him by throwing the island upon him. 
(Apollod. i. 6. § 2; Paus. i. 2. §4.) He further' 
cmshed the Centaurs when they were pursued by 
Heracles, under a mountain in Leucosia, the 
island of the Seirens. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4.) He 
sued together with Zeus for the hand of Thetis, 
but he withdrew when Themis prophesied that the 
son of Thetis would be greater than his father. 
(Apollod. iii. 13. § 5; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 178.) When 
Ares had been caught in the wonderful net by 
Hephaestus, the latter set him free at the request 
of Poseidon (Horn. Od. viii. 344, &c.), but Poseidon 
afterwards brought a charge against Ares before 
the Areiopagus, for having killed his son Halir- 
rhothius. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 2.) At the request 
of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon caused a bull to 
rise from the sea, which the king promised to sacri¬ 
fice ; but when Minos treacherously concealed the 
animal among a herd of oxen, the god punished 
Minos by causing his daughter Pasiphae to fall in 
love with the bull. (Apollod. iil 1. § 3, &c;) 
Periclymenus, who was either a son or a grandson 
of Poseidon, received from him the power of as¬ 
suming various forms, (i. 9. § 9, iii. 6. § 8.) 

Poseidon was married to Amphitrite, by whom 
he had three children, Triton, Rhode, and Ben- 
Ihesicyrae (Hes. Thny. 930; Apollod. i 4. § 6, 
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iii. 15. § 4) ; but he had besides a vast number of 
children by other divinities and mortal women. 
He is mentioned by a variety of surnames, either 
in allusion to the many legends related about him, 
or to his nature as the god of the sea. His wor¬ 
ship extended over all Greece and southern Italy, 
but he was more especially revered in Pelopon¬ 
nesus (which is hence called olKTtr^piov TloaciSwvos) 
and in the Ionic coast towns. The sacrifices offered 
to him generally consisted of black and white 
bulls (Horn. Od . iii. 6, II. xx. 404; Pind. 01. xiii. 
98 ; Virg. Aen. v. 237); but wild boars and rams 
were also sacrificed to him. (Horn. Od. xi. 130, 
&c., xxiii. 277 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 119.) In Argolis 
bridled horses were thrown into the well Deine as 
a sacrifice to him (Paus. viii. 7. §2), and horse 
and chariot races were held in his honour on the 
Corinthian isthmus. (Pind. Nem. v. 66, &c.) The 
Panionia, or the festival of all the lonians near 
Mycale, was celebrated in honour of Poseidon. 
(Herod, i. 148.) In works of art, Poseidon may 
be easily recognised by his attributes, the dolphin, 
the horse, or the trident (Paus. x. 36. § 4), and he 
was frequently represented in groups along with 
Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, the Dios¬ 
curi, Palaemon, Pegasus, Bellerophontea, Thalassa, 
Ino, and Galene. (Paus. ii. 1. § 7.) His figure 
does not present the majestic calm which charac¬ 
terises his brother Zeus ; but as the state of the sea 
is varying, so also is the god represented some¬ 
times in violent agitation, and sometimes in a state 
of repose. (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. i. p. 26.) It 
must be observed that the Homans identified 
Poseidon with their own Neptunus, and that ac¬ 
cordingly the attributes belonging to the former 
are constantly transferred by the Latin poets to 
the latter. [L. S.] 

POSEIDO'NIUS (no<m5fth'ios),a distinguished 
Stoic philosopher, was a native of Apameia in 
Syria (Strab. xiv. p. 968, xvi. p. 1093 ; Suidas, 
s. v. n<HT«8.). He was called sometimes the 
Apamean , from his birthplace, sometimes the Rhod¬ 
ian, from the place where he taught (Lucian, 
Macrob. vol. iii. p. 223; Athen. vi. p. 252, e.) He 
was also known by the surname ’A Garris (Suid. 
1. c.). The date of his birth is not known with any 
exactness ; but he was a disciple of Panaetius and 
a contemporary of Pompeius and Cicero. Athenaeus 
(xii. p. 549, e.), by a great mistake, mentions 
Poseidonius iustead of Panaetius as the companion 
of Scipio Africanus on his embassy to Egypt. 
Elsewhere (xiv. p. 657) he talks of him as a con¬ 
temporary of Strabo, misunderstanding a passage 
of the latter (xvi. p. 1093), where the expression 
Kafl* ijpat, in an author who quotes from so many 
writers of different ages, may very well be under¬ 
stood of one who preceded him but a short time. 
Vossius supposes that the old age of Poseidonius 
may have coincided with the childhood of Strabo. 
The supposition is not necessary. As Panaetius 
died in b. c. 112, and Poseidonius came to Rome 
in the. consulship of M. Marcellus (b. c. 51), and 
according to Lucian {l. e.) reached the age of 84 
years, b.c. 135 is probably not far from the date 
of the birth of Poseidonius. 

Poseidonius, leaving Syria, betook himself to 
Athens, and became the disciple of Panaetius, and 
never returned to his native country. (Suid. 1. c.; 
Cic. de Qff. iii. 2, Two. Disp. v. 37.) On the 
death of Panaetius he set out on his travels, and 
first visited Spain. At Gades he staid thirty days, 
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observing the setting of the sun, and by his observ¬ 
ations confuting the ignorant story of the hissing 
sound made by the sun as it descended into the 
ocean. Having collected a variety of information 
on points of geography and natural history, he set 
out for Italy. Nor was he idle on the voyage, 
paying attention to the course of the winds, and 
examining the peculiarities of the coasts along 
which he passed. He visited Sicily and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, and then proceeded to Dalmatia 
and Illyricum (Strab. iii. p. 165, iv. p. 197, xiii. 
p. 614 ; Vitruv. de Archit. viii. 4). After visiting 
Massilia, Gallia Narbonensis, and Liguria, he 
returned to the East, and fixed his abode at 
Rhodes, where he became the president of the 
Stoic school. He also took a prominent part in the 
political affairs of the republic, influencing the 
course of legislation, and among other offices filling 
that of Prytanis (Strab. iv. p. 655, vii. p. 316). 
He was sent as ambassador to Rome in B. c. 86. 
With Marius he became personally acquainted, 
and Plutarch in his life, of Marius was consider¬ 
ably indebted to information derived from him 
(Plut. ft Tar. 45). Cicero, when he visited Rhodes, 
received instruction both from Molo and from 
Poseidonius (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 3, de Fin. i. 2 ; 
Plut. Cic. 4). Pompey also had a great admiration 
for Poseidonius, and visited him twice, in b. c. 67 
and 62. (Strab. xi. p. 492 ; Plut. Pomp. 42; 
Plin. II. N. vii. 31.) To the occasion of his first 
visit probably belongs the Btory that Poseidonius, 
to prevent the disappointment of his distinguished 
visitor, though severely afflicted with the gout, 
held a long discourse on the topic that pain is not 
an evil (Cic. Tusc. Disp. ii. 25). He seems to 
have availed himself of his acquaintance with 
Pompey to gain such additions as he could to his 
geographical and historical knowledge (Strab. xi. 
p. 492). In b. c. 51 Poseidonius removed to 
Rome, and appears to have died soon after. He was 
succeeded in his school by his disciple and grand¬ 
son Jason. [Jason, p. 556.] Among his disciples 
were Phanias (Diog. Laert. vii. 41), and Ascle- 
piodotus (Senec. Qu. Nat. ii. 26, vi. 17). Besides 
Cicero, he seems to have had among his hearers 
C. Velleius, C. Cotta, Q. Lucilius Balbus, and 
probably Brutus. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 44 ; Plut. 
Brut. p. 984.) Of Pompey we have already 
spoken. 

Poseidonius was a man of extensive and varied 
acquirements in almost all departments of human 
knowledge. Strabo (xvi. p. 753) calls him dvijp 
rwv na& rjpas (piXoadtpcov iroAvpaGecrraro?. Cicero 
thought so highly of his powers, that he requested 
him to write an account of his consulship (ad Att. 
ii. 1). Asa physical investigator he was greatly 
superior to the Stoics generally, attaching himself 
in this respect rather to Aristotle. His geogra¬ 
phical and historical knowledge was very extensive. 
Though attached to the Stoic system, he was far 
less dogmatical and obstinate than the majority of 
that school, refusing to admit a dogma because it 
was one of the school, if it did not commend itself 
to him for its intrinsic merits. This scientific cast 
of his mind Galen attributes to his accurate ac¬ 
quaintance with geometry (De Plac . Hipp. et Plat, 
iv. p. 279, viii. p. 319). His style of composition 
also seems to have been far removed from the un¬ 
graceful stiffness which was frequently affected by 
Stoic writers. (Strab. v. p. 147 ; comp. Galen, l. c. 
iv. p. 281, v. p. 296.) 
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Poseidonius adhered to the division of philosophy 
usual among the ancients, into physics, ethics, and 
dialectics (Diog.'Laert. vii. 39), comparing the first 
to the blood and flesh of an animal, the second to 
the bones and nerves, the last to the soul. (Sextus 
Emp. adv. Math. vii. 19 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 40.) 
He recognised two principles (dpxal) — passive 
(matter), and active (God). His physical doctrines 
were, in the main, those of the Stoics generally, 
though he differed from them in some particulars. 
He held that the vacuum beyond the universe was 
not infinite, but only large enough to allow of the 
dissolution of the universe (he discarded the doc¬ 
trine of its destruction by fire, Phil. Jud. de Act. 
Mundi, ii. p. 497, ed. Mang.). He considered the 
heaven as the governing principle (rd ^cfxoviKdv) 
of the universe (Diog. Laert. vii. 139.) He cul¬ 
tivated astronomy with considerable diligence, and, 
unlike Panaetius, was a believer in astrology (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 42). Poseidonius also constructed a 
planetary machine, or revolving sphere, to exhibit 
the daily motions of the sun, moon and planets. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 34.) He inferred that the 
sun is larger than the earth, among other reasons 
because the shadow cast by the earth is conical. 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 144 ; Macrob. ad Somn. Scip. 
i. 20.) Its greater apparent magnitude as it sets 
he attributed to its being seen through dense and 
misty air, and supposed that if we could see it 
through a solid wall it would appear larger still. 
(Cleomedes, Cycl. Theor. ii. p. 430.) He calcu¬ 
lated the diameter of the sun to be 4,000,000 
stadia, on the assumption that the orbit of the sun 
was 10,000 times the circumference of the earth, 
and that it is within a space of 400 stadia N. and 
S. th.it the sun casts no shadow. (Cleomedes, l . c. 
p. 452.) The distance between the earth and the 
sun he set down at above 502,000,000 stadia. 
(Plin. H. N. ii. 21.) The moon also he considered 
to be larger than the earth, and composed of trans¬ 
parent elements, though on account of its great size 
the rays of the sun do not pass through it in 
eclipses. (Stob. Eel. Phys. i. p. 5.9; Cleom. 1. c. ii. 
p. 500.) His view of the milky way, that it is of an 
igneous nature, not so dense as stars, but more so 
than light, and intended to warm those parts of 
the universe which the sun’s heat does not reach, 
was extensively adopted. (Macrob. 1. c. i. 15.) 
Poseidonius’s calculation of the circumference of 
the earth differed widely from that of Eratosthenes. 
He made it only 180,000 stadia, and his measure¬ 
ment was pretty generally adopted. His calcu¬ 
lation was founded on observations of the star 
Canobus made in Spain, not, as Cleomedes says, in 
Rhodes. (Strab. ii. p. 119 ; Cleom. 1. c . i. 8. ; 
comp. Mannert, Geogr. vol. i. p. 105, &c.) The 
shape of the habitable part of the earth he compared 
to that of a sling, the greatest extent being from 
E. to W. (Strab. ii. p. 267 ; Agathemerus, ap. 
Hudson. Geogr. Min . vol. ii. p. 2.) Of the con¬ 
nection between the moon and the tides he was 
well aware. (Strab. iii. p. 173.) Strabo frequently 
refers t# Poseidonius as one of the most distin¬ 
guished geographers. A great number of passages, 
containing the views of Poseidonius on various 
other geographical and astronomical points, has 
been collected by Bake. 

As the basis of his ethical and mental philosophy 
Poseidonius took the Stoic system, though with 
considerable modifications, for he held it possible 
to amalgamate with it much of the systems of 
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Plato and Aristotle. In some respects his views 
approximated to the Pythagorean doctrines. (Sext 
Empir. Adv. Math, v ii. 93; Galen, de Hipp. et 
Plat. Plao, v. p, 171.) It seems to have been his 
object aB far as possible to banish contradiction 
from philosophy, and bring all the systems which 
had been propounded into harmony with each 
other, and to infuse into the decaying vitality of 
philosophical thought something of the vigour of 
past times. But that he could suppose the doc¬ 
trines of Zeno, Aristotle and Plato capable of recon¬ 
ciliation with each other, shows that he could not 
have seized very distinctly the spirit of each. To 
give anything like plausibility to this attempt, it 
was of course necessary to introduce considerable 
modifications into the Stoic doctrines. In some 
points however in which he differed from Panae¬ 
tius he rather returned to the views of the earlier 
Stoic philosophers. His fourfold division of virtue 
is apparently that followed by Cicero in his De 
Officiis. He did not think virtue by itself suffi¬ 
cient for perfect happiness, unless accompanied by 
external, bodily good. (Diog. Laert. vii. 128.) 
The summum bonum he considered to be the living 
in the contemplation of the truth and order of all 
things, and the fashioning oneself, as far as pos¬ 
sible, in accordance therewith, being led aside as 
little as possible by the irrational part of the soul. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. p. 416.) In the classifica¬ 
tion of the faculties of the soul he returned to the 
system of Plato, dividing them into reason, emotion, 
and appetite (SeiKvvoty fiioiKovpivovs tffidsih rd rpiav 
Svrd/xcwv, iirtdvuLriTiKrjs re Kal bv/iocidovs Kal Ao- 
7 kttiktjs, Galenus, l. c. viii. p. 31 9), with which di¬ 
vision he considered questions of practical morality 
to be intimately connected (Galen. /. c. iv. p. 284, v. 
p. 291). It was apparently to keep ap a bond of 
connection with the Stoic dogmas that %e spoke of 
these tivva/icis as all belonging to one essence 
(Galen. 1. c. vi. p. 298), though other features of 
his system are not easily reconcilable with that 
view. But instead of regarding the it ddrj of the 
soul as being, or ensuing upon, judgments (tcplarus) 
of the reason, he deduced them from the irrational 
faculties of the soul, appealing to the fact that 
emotion and appetite manifest themselves in irra¬ 
tional beings. He connected affections and per¬ 
turbations of the mind with external influences, 
the union of the soul with the body, and the in¬ 
fluence of the latter upon the former, some con¬ 
ditions of man being predominantly bodily, others 
spiritual ; some passing from the body to the soul, 
others from the soul to the body. This idea he 
carried out to the permanent modifications of cha¬ 
racter produced by particular bodily organisations, 
founding thereon a sort of physiognomical system. 
(Galen. 1. c. v. p. 290.) He sometimes spoke of 
appetite as corresponding to vegetable life, emo¬ 
tion to animal life, reason to the properly human 
(l. c . p. 170). 

None of the writings of Poseidonius has come 
down to us entire. We find mention of the follow- 
ing:— 1. Tlcpl be&p, consisting of at least thirteen 
books (Diog, Laert vii. 138). 2. Tlcpl /xoptik^ 
in five books. Poseidonius defended divination, 
and analysed, its foundations. 3. Ilepl e ipaputmjs. 
4. Ilepl 'Hpuxvy Kal tiaipSvwv. 6. <t>winds Xdyos, 
consisting of at least fifteen books (Diog. Lafe'rt. vii. 
140). 6. Tlcpl k 6 a plow. . *E(rfyv<ris rov riAdrawos 
T ifiaiov. 8. Tie pi kckov. 9. Tic pi peredpw v : Dio- 
geneB Laertius cites from the seventeenth book of 
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it. 10. M«t€«poAo7iKij Xroixdvo-tr. 11. Ilepl 
rod ijAfoi fitytdovs. 12. Tlepl ’Citceavov. 13. Uep\ 
xf/vxv*' 14. np3s Ztjyafva rdv 2t8c*$m>/, or at least 
a mathematical work in which his views were con¬ 
troverted. 15. ’H Binds \6yos. 16. Uporp^miKd^ in 
defence of the position, that the study of philosophy 
ought not to be neglected on account of the dis¬ 
crepancies in the systems of different philosophers. 

17. nept KadijKovros (see Cic . ad Att. xvi. 11). 

18. Xlepl nMv. 19. A treatise on the connection 

between virtues and the division of the faculties 
of the mind (Galen, l.c. viii. p. 319). 20. Ilepl 
Kpiryplov. 21. Eloayuoyil irtpl A gram¬ 

matical work. 22. An extensive historical work, 
in at least forty-nine or fifty books (Athen, 
iv. p. 168, d.), and apparently of very miscel¬ 
laneous contents, to judge by the tolerably nume¬ 
rous quotations of it in Athenaeus, and com¬ 
prising events from the time of Alexander the 
Great to his own times. 

Suidas, by a gross blunder, attributes to Po- 
seidonius of Alexandria an historical work in 
fifty-two books, in continuation of the history of 
Polybius. Vossius (de Hist. Graze, p. 199, ed. 
Westermann) considers this work to be identical 
with the historical work of Poseidonius of Apa- 
meia. Bake dissents from this view, inasmuch 
as events were mentioned by Poseidonius earlier 
than those included in the history of Polybius, and 
assigns the work to Poseidonius of Olbiopolis. His 
objection is not decisive, and Westermann coin¬ 
cides with Vossius. But the account which Suidas 
gives of the work is enormously wrong, as he says 
it ended with the Cyrenaic war (b. c. 324), and yet 
was a continuation of the history of Polybius, 
which goes dowito the destruction of Corinth by 
Muramius 23. A history of the life 

of PompekjHH|agnus (Strab. xi. p. 753). This 
may possibly have been a part of his larger his¬ 
torical work. 24. T lx vi, \ raKTiK1 h (de A tie instrur 
enda). 25. Various epistles. 

All the relics which still remain of the writings 
of Poseidonius have been carefully collected and 
illustrated by Janus Bake, in a work entitled Post- 
donii Rhodii Reliquiae Docti’inae , Lugd. Bat. 1810. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gracc.v ol. iii. p. 572; Vossius, dellist. 
Graec. p. 198, ed. Westermann *, Ritter, Geschichte 
der Philosophic , bk. xi. c. 6, vol. iii. p. 700, &c.; 
Bake, /. c. ). 

There was an earlier Poseidonius, a native of 
Alexandria, and a disciple of Zeno, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 38) and Suidas, who (besides 
the historical work above referred to) mentions some 
writings, of which, however, he is more disposed 
to consider Poseidonius of Olbiopolis the author. 
The latter he describes as a sophist and historian, 
and the author of the following works:—Ilepl rod 
*&Ktavov: Utp\ rijs T vpixrjs Ka\ovpivr)s. x^P as • 
'Attik&s faropias, in four books : AtSiwd, in eleven 
books ; and some others. The first mentioned 
work is assigned by Bake to Poseidonius of Apa- 
mein. 

There were also some others of the same name 
who are not worth mentioning. [C. P. M.] 
POSEIDO'NIUS (no(T€t54>wo?), the name of 
two Greek physicians, who have been confounded 
together by Sprengel (Hist, de la Med. vol. ii. p. 
92, French transl.), and placed in “ the time of 
Valens and also by M. Littre ( Oeuvres d'Hip- 
pocr. vol. iii p, 5), who, while correcting one half 
of Sprengel’s chronological mistake, falls himself 
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into the same error, and equally supposes them to 
have been one and the same individual, whom he 
places in the first century after Christ. 

1. The author of some medical works, of which 
nothing but a few fragments remain, who quotes 
Archigenes (ap. Aet. ii. 2. 12, p. 255), and is him¬ 
self quoted by Rufus Ephesius (ap. Ang. Mai, 
Classic. Auctor. e Vatic . Codic. Edit. vol. iv. p. 11), 
and who must, therefore, have lived about the end 
of the first century after Christ. He is one of the 
earliest writers who is known to have mentioned 
the glandular or true plague, though thiB disease 
was, till quite lately, supposed to have been un¬ 
known till a much later period (see M. Littre, loco 
cit.). He is several times quoted by Aetius (i. 3. 
121, ii. 2. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 
24, pp. 139, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 254, 255, 
257, 258, 260), and Paulus Aegineta (vii. 3, 21, 
22, pp. 614, 692, 693). The name frequently 
occurs in Galen, but it is probable that in every 
passage the philosopher is referred to and not the 
physician. If (as seems upon the whole not un- 
* kely) this Poseidonius is the pupil of Zopyrus at 
Alexandria, who is mentioned by Apollonius Citi- 
ensis as his fellow-pupil (ap. Dietz, Schol. in Hip - 
poor, et Gal. vol. i. p. 2), there is a chronological 
difficulty which the writer is not at present able to 
explain. 

2. The son of Philostorgius and brother of Phil- 
agriiis, who lived in the latter half of the fourth 
century after Christ, during the reign of Valentinian 
and Valens. (Philostorg. H.E. viii. 10.) [W.A.G.] 

POSEIDO'NIUS, of Ephesus, a celebrated 
silver-chaser, who was contemporary with Pasi- 
teles, in the time of Pompey. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 
12. s. 55.) Pliny mentions him also among the 
artists who made athletas et armatos et venatores 
sacrificantesquc , and adds to the mention of his 
name the words qui et argentum caelavit nobiliter 
(H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). Nagler ( Kunstler - 
Lexicon) makes the singular mistake of ascribing 
to him the sphere of the celebrated philosopher 
Poseidonius, which is mentioned by Cicero ( de 
Nat. Deor. ii. 34). [P.S.] 

POSIS, a Roman modeller, who lived in the 
first century B. c., and who was mentioned as an 
acquaintance by M. Varro, according to whom he 
made apples and grapes, which it was impossible 
to distinguish from the real objects. (Varro, ap. 
Plin. H. N. xxxv. 12. s. 45. The text of the pas¬ 
sage is very corrupt; but there can be little doubt 
that the reading as restored by Gronovius gives the 
meaning fairly, namely : M. Varro tradit sibi cog- 
nitum Romae Posim nomine , a quo facta poma et 
uvas , ut non possis discemert a veris.) These imi¬ 
tations of fruit must have been first modelled, and 
then painted. Their truthfulness would suggest 
the suspicion that they were in wax ; but, from 
the absence of any statement to that effect, it must 
be supposed that they were only in some kind of 
clay or stucco or gypsum. [P. S.] 

POSSI'DIUS, a disciple of Augustine, with 
whom he lived upon intimate terms for nearly 
forty years. In a.d. 397 he was appointed bishop 
of Calama, a town in Numidia at no great distance 
from Hippo Regius; but this elevation brought no 
tranquillity nor ease, for his career from this time 
forward presents one continued struggle with a 
succession of fierce antagonists. For a long period 
he was engaged in active strife with the Donatists, 
maintained triumphant disputations in public with 
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their leaders on several occasions, and was one of 
the four prelates despatched in 410 by the ortho¬ 
dox party in Africa to Ilonorius, for the purpose 
of soliciting a repeal of the law which had been 
passed in favour of their heretical opponents. He 
next took a prominent part in the councils held 
against Caelestius and Pelagius. In a. d. 430 he 
was driven from Calama by the Vandals, sought 
refuge at Hippo, and while that city was besieged, 
watched over the deathbed of his preceptor and 
friend. Prosper relates in his chronicle (a. d. 437) 
that Possidius, along with Novatus and Severianus, 
strenuously resisted the efforts of Genseric to pro¬ 
pagate the doctrines of Arianism, and it is gene¬ 
rally believed, that having been expelled from 
Africa, after the capture of Carthage (a. d. 439), 
he made his way to Italy, and there died. 

Two tracts by Possidius are still extant. 

1. Vita Augustini. 2. Indiculus Scriptorum Au - 

gustini. These are attached to all the best editions 
of Augustine. The best edition of the Vita , in a 
separate form, is that of Salinas, 8vo. Rom. 1731, 
and Aug. Vindel. 1768; of the Indiculus , that 
published at Venice, 8vo. 1735. [W. R.] 

POSSIS (n<Wis), a Greek writer, mentioned 
only by Athenaeus, who cites two of his works, 
namely, the third book of his history of the 
Amazons ('A pa^ovls, vii. p. 296, d.), and the third 
book of his history of Magnesia (M ayvrjriKd, xii. 
p. 633, d.). 

POSTVERTA or POSTVORTA, is properly 
a surname of Carmenta, describing her as turning 
backward and looking at the past, which she re¬ 
vealed to poets and other mortals. In like manner 
the prophetic power with which she looked into 
the future, is indicated by the surnames Antevorta, 
Prorsa (i. e. Proversa) v and Porrima. Poets, how¬ 
ever, have personified these attributes of Carmenta, 
and thus describe them as the companions of the 
goddess. (Ov. Fast. i. 633 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7 ; 
Gellius, xvi. 16 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 339.) [L. S.] 

POSTU'MIA. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of 
incest in b. c. 419, in consequence of the elegance 
of her dress and the freedom of her remarks, but 
acquitted, with an admonition to be more careful 
in her conduct for the future. (Liv. iv. 44.) 

2. The wife of Ser. Sulpicius, was a busy in¬ 
triguing woman, and did not bear a good character. 
She is said to have been one of the mistresses of 
Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 50), and Cicero Buspectcd 
that it was her charms which drew his legatus 
Pomptinus from Cilicia to Rome. (Cic. ad Att. 
v. 21. § 9.) Her name frequently occurs in 
Cicero’s correspondence at the time of the civil 
wars (ad Fam. iv. 2, ad Att. x. 3. A, x. 14, xii. 
11, &c.). 

POSTU'MIA, PO'NTIA. [Pontia, No. 2.] 

POSTU'MIA GENS, patrician, was one of 
the most ancient patrician gentes at Rome, and 
frequently held the highest offices of the state, 
from the banishment of the kings to the downfal 
of the republic. The most distinguished family in 
the gens was that of Albus or Albinus, but we 
also find at the commencement of the republic dis¬ 
tinguished families of the names of Megellus 
and Tubertus. The first of the Postumii, who 
obtained the consulship, was P. Postumius Tu- 
bertus, in b. c. 603, only six years after the expul¬ 
sion of the kings. Rkgillensts is properly an 
agnomen of the Albini, and accordingly persons 
with this surname are given under Albinus. In 
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the Punic wars, and subsequently, we aUo find 
the surnames Pyrgensis, Tempsanus, and Tym- 
panus. A few PoBtumii are mentioned without 
any surname: these are given below. 

POSTU'MIUS. 1. A. Postumius, tribunus 
railitura in b. c. 180. (Liv. xl. 41.) 

2. C. Postumius, tribunus militum in b. c. 168. 
(Liv. xlv. 6.) 

3. Postumius, a soothsayer, who predicted 
success to Sulla, and told him to keep him in 
chains, and put him to death if matters did not 
turn out well. Plutarch (Suit. 9) says that this 
occurred when Sulla was marching upon Rome, in 
u. c. 88 ; whereas Cicero ( de Div. i. 33) and Valerius 
Maximus (i. 6. § 4) relate that it happened before 
the battle in which Sulla defeated the Samnites. 

4. M. Postumius, quaestor of Verres in his 
government of Sicily, B. c. 73. (Cic. Verr. ii. 18.) 

5. Cn. Postumius, was one of the supporters 
( subscriptores ) of Ser. Sulpicius in his prosecution 
of Murena for bribery in b. c. 63. He had been 
a candidate for the praetorship in the same year. 
(Cic. pro Mur. 26, 27, 33.) 

6. T. Postumius, an orator mentioned by Cicero 
with praise (Brut. 77), may perhaps have been the 
same person as the following. 

7. Postumius, a friend of Cicero, belonged to 
the Pompeian party, and on the breaking out of the 
civil war, in B. c. 49, was appointed by the senate 
to succeed Furfanius Postumus in Sicily ; but as he 
refused to go to the province without Cato, Fannius 
was sent in his stead. (Cic. ad Att . vii. 15. § 2.) 
Cicero mentions him as one of his friends in b. c. 
46 (ad Fam . vi. 12. § 2, xiii. 69). He speaks of 
him again as one of the procuratores of the games 
of Octavius in b. c. 44 (ad Att. xv. 2. § 3). 

8. Postumius, a legate of Caesar, whom he 
sent over from Greece to Italy in B< c. 48, to 
hasten the passage of his troops. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 58.) 

9. P. Postumius, a friend of M. Marcellus, 
who was murdered at Athens in B.c. 45. (Servius, 
ap. Cic. ad Fam. iv. 12. § 2.) 

10. Q. Postumius, a Roman senator, was torn 
to pieces by order of Antony, because he meditated 
deserting to Augustus in b.c. 31. (Dion Cass. 
1 . 13 .) 

POSTU'MIUS, architect. [Pollio.] 

POSTUMULE'NUS, is only known as a friend 
of Trebianus or Trebonius (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 10). 

PO'STUMUS, which signifies a person born 
after the death of his father, was originally a prae- 
nomen (Varr. L. L. v. 60, ed. Muller), but was 
also used as a cognomen, of which several instances 
occur in the persons mentioned below. 

PO'STUMUS, a Roman, to whom Horace ad¬ 
dresses one of his odes (ii. 14). Nothing is known 
of him, but he may have been the same person as 
the Postumus to whom Propertius addresses one of 
his elegies (iii. 12). 

PO'STUMUS, stands second on the list of the 
thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio [see 
Aureolus]. His full name was M. Cassianus 
Laiinius Postumus. Of humble origin, he owed his 
advancement to merit, was nominated by Valerian, 
who entertained the strongest conviction of his 
worth, governor of Gaul, and was entrusted epe- 
cially with the defence of the Rhenish frontier. 
By his aid Gallienus was enabled to repulse for 
some years the attacks of the barbarians; but on 
setting out for Illyria (a.d. 257), in order to quell 
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the insurrection of Ingenuus [lNGBNUua],he com¬ 
mitted his son Saloninus to the guardianship of 
Silvanus. Postumus, feeling slighted by this ar¬ 
rangement, took advantage of the disaffection of 
the troopB towards the royal family, raised the 
standard of rebellion, assumed the style and title 
of emperor, and drove Saloninus to take refuge in 
Colonia Agrippina, where he was besieged, and 
eventually put to death upon the capture of the 
city. These events took place in a. d. 258 and 
259, while Valerian was prosecuting his unfor¬ 
tunate campaign against the Persians. Whatever 
guilt may attach to the circumstances under which 
Postumus established his sway—and these are 
differently represented by different authorities, 
since Pollio declares that he was urged on by the 
discontent of the army and the provincials rather 
than by any ambition of his own, denying, at the 
same time, that he had any hand in the death of 
the youth whom he represents as having been ac¬ 
tually consigned to his protection—it seems cer¬ 
tain that he exercised his power with firmness, 
moderation, and skill. Not only were the efforts 
of Gallienus to take vengeance for his son signally 
frustrated; but while the nominal sovereign was 
indulging in slothful pleasures, the pretender, be¬ 
loved by all to whom his influence extended, 
maintained a strong and just government, and pre¬ 
served Gaul from the devastation of the warlike 
tribes upon the eastern border. Hence the titles 
of Imperator and Germanicus Maximus , which 
recur upon the medals of several successive years, 
are in this case something better than a meie 
empty boast. At length, however, his fickle sub¬ 
jects became weary of submitting to the strict and 
well-regulated discipline enforced in all depart¬ 
ments of the state, rallied round a new adventurer 
named Laelianus [Laelianus; Uollianus], and 
Postumus, who assuredly may claim the highest 
place among the numerous pageants of royalty 
that sprung up and disappeared with such rapidity 
during this disturbed epoch, was 6lain A. d. 287, 
in the tenth year of his reign. The number of 
coins still extant bearing the effigy of this prince, 
and the skilful workmanship displayed in the gold 
pieces especially, prove that the arts of peace were 
not despised in his court, while the letters S. C. 
stamped after the usual fashion upon the brass 
money, seem to indicate that he had surrounded 
himself with a body of counsellors, whom he chose 
to consider the true Roman senate. 

All questions connected with this reign have 
been investigated, witli much diligence, accuracy, 
and learning, by Brequigny in the Memoires de 
CA cademie de Sciences et Belles-Lettres , vol. xxx. 
p. 338, &c. There is also a dissertation on the 
Life of Postumus by loach. MeieruB, preserved in 
Walterek Elect, p. 203. The chief ancient au¬ 
thorities are, Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. ii.; Aurel. 
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Viet de Coes. 33, Epit. 32; Eutrop. ix. 7; Oros. 
vii. 22 ; Zosim. i. 38 ; Zonar. xii. 24. From inscrip¬ 
tions and medals wc obtain the name given above, 
M. Cas&ianus Latinius Postumus , but Victor terms 
him Cassius Labienus Postumus, while Pollio uni¬ 
formly designates him as Postumius , and erro¬ 
neously limits the duration of his power to seven 
years. [W. R.] 

PO'STUMUS, son of the foregoing, is men¬ 
tioned by Trebellius Pollio, who presses in his 
name to swell the number of the 30 tyrants, stating 
that having received first the title of Caesar, and 
subsequently that of Augustus, he was slain along 
with his father. But when we recollect that not¬ 
withstanding the multitude of coins still existing 
of the elder Postumus, not one has been found 
commemorating the dignities of the younger, we 
are led with Eckhel to doubt the testimony of a 
writer notoriously inaccurate, and to conclude that 
no such person ever existed, or at all events that 
he was never invested with the title of Augustus 
or Caesar. (Trebell. Pollio. Trig. Tyr. iii.; Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 447.) It must not, however, be con¬ 
cealed, that in addition to the pieces described by 
Goltzius, which every numismatologist rejects as 
spurious, there are to be found in some cabinets two 
very rare medals, one in gold, the other in billon, 
bearing upon the obverse the head of the elder Pos¬ 
tumus, with the legend imp. c. postumus. p. f. 
aug., and on the reverse the bust of a more ju¬ 
venile personage, with a radiated crown, and the 
words invicto. aug. Whether we are justified 
in regarding this as a representation of the younger 
Postumus, is a question which can hardly be an¬ 
swered with certainty, but the arguments adduced 
to prove the affirmative are far from being con¬ 
clusive. (See Mionnet, Mcdailles Romaines , vol. 
ii. p. 70.) A cut of the billon coin is placed 
below. [W.R.] 



PO'STUMUS, A'CTIUS, a rhetorician, men¬ 
tioned by the elder Seneca. ( Controv . 21.) 
PO'STUMUS, AGRIPPA. [Agrippa, P . 78.] 
PO'STUMUS, CU'RTIUS. 1, 2. Qu. and 
Cn. Curtii Postumi, two brothers, were argen- 
tarii, with whom Verres had pecuniary dealings. 
One of these, Quintus, who is called by Cicero a 
sodalis of Verres, was afterwards a judex quaes- 
tionis in the trial of Verres. (Cic. Verr. i. 39, 61.) 

3. M. Curtius Postumus, was recommended 
by Cicero to Caesar in b. c. 54 for the post of 
tribune of the soldiers, which he obtained. (Cic. ad 
Q. Ft. ii. 15. § 3, iii. 1. § 3.) On the breaking 
out of the civil war, in b. c. 49, he espoused with 
zeal the cause of Caesar, and was, on that account, 
a disagreeable guest to Cicero, whom he visited at 
his Formian villa. He appears to have entertained 
the hope of obtaining, through Caesar's influence, 
some of the higher dignities in the state (dibaphutn 
cogitat). It appears that Atticus was afraid lest 
Curtius should prevent Mm from leaving Italy 
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about this time. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 2, a, 5, C. x. 13. 
§3 y ad Fam . ii. 16. § 7.) When Cicero had re¬ 
turned to Rome, after the defeat of the Pompeians, 
and considered it advisable to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of Caesar, he renewed his acquaintance with 
Curtins, and accordingly speaks of him as one of 
his friends in B. c. 46 ; but in the following year 
he writes with indignation to Atticus that Curtius 
thinks of becoming a candidate for the consulship 
(ad Fam . vi. 12. § 2, ad Att. xii. 49.). After 
Caesar's death Curtius attacked with vehemence 
those persons, like Cicero, who rejoiced at Caesar’s 
death, but defended his acts (ad Att. xiv. 9. § 2). 
Instead of Curtius Postumus , we frequently find 
Curtius Postumius in many manuscripts and edi¬ 
tions of Cicero. 

PO'STUMUS, M. EGNA'TIUS, one of the 
consules suffecti in a.d. 183. 

PO'STUMUS, T. FURFA'NIUS, was one of 
the judices at the trial of Milo in b. c. 52, and had 
previously suffered injuries from Clodius. (Cic. pro 
Mil. 27.) He appears to have been praetor in 
Sicily in B.C. 50 and 49, and in the latter year the 
senate appointed Postumius as his successor (ad Att. 
vii. 5. § 2). [Postumius, No. 7.] He is again 
mentioned as the governor of Sicily, with the title 
of proconsul, in b.c. 45 (ad Fam. vi. 8. § 3, vi. 9). 

PO'STUMUS, JU'LIUS, a paramour of Mu- 
tilia Prisca, who had great influence with Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius, and whom Sejanus em¬ 
ployed to injure Agrippina, the widow of Germani- 
cus, in the opinion of Livia, a. d. 23. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 12.) In an inscription (Gruter, 113, 1) we 
find mention made of a C. Julius Sex. f. Postumus, 
who was praefect of Egypt under Claudius: he 
was probably the son of the preceding. 

PO'STUMUS, POE'NIUS. TPoenius.] 

PO'STUMUS, C. RABI'RIUS, whom Cicero 
defended in b. c. 54 in an oration, still extant, was 
a Roman eques, and the son of C. Curius, a wealthy 
farmer of the public revenues. He was bom after 
the death of his father, who had married the sister 
of C. Rabirius, whom Cicero had defended in b. c. 
63, when he was accused by T. Labienus ; and he 
was adopted by his uncle Rabirius, whose name 
he consequently assumed. The younger Rabirius 
carried on a profitable business as a money-lender, 
and had among his debtors Ptolemy Auletes, 
who had been compelled to borrow large sums 
of money, in order to purchase the support of 
the leading men at Rome, to keep him on the 
throne. To pay his Roman creditors, Ptolemy 
was obliged to oppress his subjects; and his ex¬ 
actions became at length so intolerable, that the 
Egyptians expelled him from the kingdom. He 
accordingly fled to Rome in b. c. 57, and Rabirius 
and his other creditors supplied him with the 
means of corrupting the Roman nobles, as they had 
no hopes of regaining their money except by his 
restoration to the throne. Ptolemy at length ob¬ 
tained his object, and Gabinius, the proconsul of 
Syria, encouraged by Pompey, marched with a 
Roman army into Egypt in B.c. 55. Ptolemy 
thus regained his kingdom. Rabirius forthwith 
repaired to Alexandria, and was invested by the 
king with the office of Dioecetes, or chief treasurer, 
no doubt with the sanction of Gabinius. In this 
office he had to amass money both for himself and 
Gabinius ; but his extortions were so terrible, that 
Ptolemy had him apprehended, either to secure 
him against the wrath of the people, or to satisfy 
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their indignation, lest they should drive him again 
from his kingdom. Rabirius escaped from prison, 
probably through the connivance of the king, and 
returned to Rome. But here a trial awaited him. 
Gabinius was accused of extortion ( rcpetundae) 
under the provisions of the lex Julia, passed in 
the consulship of Caesar, b. c. 69, and was con¬ 
demned to pay a considerable fine. As Gabinius 
was unable to pay this sum, a suit was instituted 
under the same law against Rabirius, who was 
liable to make up the deficiency, if it could be 
proved that he had received any of the money of 
which Gabinius had illegally become possessed. 
The suit against Rabirius was, therefore, a supple¬ 
mentary appendage to the cause of Gabinius. The 
accuser, the praetor, and the judices, were the 
same ; and as Cicero had defended Gabinius, he 
also performed the same office for Rabirius. (Cic. 
pro Rabirio Postumo , passim.) The issue of the 
trial is not mentioned ; but as the judices had con¬ 
demned Gabinius, they probably did not spare his 
tool. We may therefore conclude that he went 
into banishment, like his patron, and was recalled 
by Caesar from exile. At all events, we find him 
serving under Caesar in B. c. 46, who sent him 
from Africa into Sicily, in order to obtain pro¬ 
visions for the army. (Hirt B. Afr. 8.) 

PO'STUMUS, Q. SEIUS, a Roman eques, 
said by Cicero to have been poisoned by P. Clodius, 
because he was unwilling to sell his house to the 
latter. (Cic. pro Dom. 44, 50, de Harusp. Resp . 
14.) 

PO'STUMUS, VI'BIUS, consul suffectus, a.d. 
5, conquered the Dalmatians in a. d. 10, and re¬ 
ceived, in consequence, the honour of the triumphal 
ornaments. (Dion CasB. lvi. 15 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 116 ; 
Flor. iv. 12. § 11.) 

POTA'MIUS, a Spaniard by birth, was bishop 
of Lisbon in the middle of the fourth century; and 
if the first of the pieces mentioned below be ge¬ 
nuine, he must, in the early part of his career, 
have been a champion of the Catholic faith. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, he was a zealous Arian, and 
it is believed that he drew up the document known 
in ecclesiastical history as The second Sirmian Creed. 
[Phoebadius.] The writings usually ascribed to 
Potamius are: — 1. Epistola ad Aihanasium Epis- 
copum A lexandrinum de Consnbstantialitate Filii Dei , 
in some MSS. entitled Epistola Potamii ad Atha- 
nasium ab Arianis (impetitum ?) postquam in Conr 
cilio Ariminensi mbscripserunt^ composed in the 
year a. d. 355, while the opinions of the author 
were yet orthodox. The authenticity of this piece, 
however, which is characterised by great obscurity 
of thought and of expression, and often half bar¬ 
barous in phraseology, is very doubtful. It was 
first published by the Benedictine D’Achery, in 
his Spicilegium veterum aliquot Scriptorum , 4to. 
Paris, 1661, vol. ii.p. 366, or vol. iii. p. 299, of 
the new edition by Baluze, fob 1717, and will be 
found under its best form in Galland’s Bibliotheca 
Patrum , vol. v. fol. Venet. 1769, p. 96. 2. Sarmo 
de Lazaro , and 3. Sermo de Martyrio Esaiae 
Prophetae . Two discourses resembling in style 
the epistle to Athanasius, long attributed to Zeno, 
bishop of Verona, and published, without suspicion, 
among his works, until the brothers Ballerini (51 
Zenonis Sermones , fob Venet 1739, p. 297—303) 
proved that they must be assigned to Potamius, whom 
however they supposed to be a person altogether 
different from the bishop of Lisbon, and belonging 
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to a different age. The arguments which they em¬ 
ploy to demonstrate this last position are founded 
upon the second title of the Epistda ad Atkana - 
sium as given above, but this title Galland, Schoene- 
mann, and others, hold to be the blunder of an 
ignorant transcriber. The Sermones will be found 
in Galland, and the discussions with regard to the 
real author in the Prolegomena to the volume, cap. 
x. p. xvii. [W. R.] 

POT'AMO, PAPI'RIUS, a scriba of Verres, 
and one of the instruments of his tyranny, is called 
by Cicero in irony “ homo severus, ex vetere ilia 
equestri disciplina*’ (Cic. Verr. iii. 60, 66). He 
was originally the scriba and friend of Q. Caecilius 
Niger, the quaestor of Verres, and he remained 
with Verres, when Caecilius left the island. (Cic. 
Div. in Caectl. 9.) 

PO'TAMON (Uordpup). 1. Of Alexandria. 
Of this philosopher we have notices in Diogenes 
Laertius (Prooem. § 21), Porphyrius (de Vita 
Plotini , in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 100, old 
ed.), and Suidas (s. iw. alptais , Uordpwp). Many 
attempts have been made to reconcile, by emenda¬ 
tion and conjecture, the discrepancies found in 
these notices, or to ascertain the truth regarding 
him. Of these an elaborate account will be found 
in Brucker's Htstoria Critical Philosophies (vol. ii. 
p. 193, &c.). This subject has also been investi¬ 
gated in a treatise by Gloeckner, entitled, De Po- 
tamonis Alex. Philosophia Eclectica , recentiorum 
Platonicorum Di&ciplinae admodum dissimili ’, Dis- 
put. 4to. Lipsiae, 1745. Of this an excellent abs¬ 
tract is given by Harless (in Fabric, ibid. vol. iii. 
p. 184, &c.). What is chiefly interesting and im¬ 
portant regarding Potamon, is the fact recorded by 
Laertius, that, immediately before his time (irpd 
dAlyou), Potamon had introduced an eclectic sect 
of philosophy (inKstcrucd ns aXptais). Modern 
writers have made too much of this solitary fact, 
for we read nowhere else of this school of Potamon. 
The meaning of Porphyrius, in the passage referred 
to above, is by no means clear. It is impossible to 
tell whether he makes Potamon the occasional dis¬ 
ciple of Plotinus, or Plotinus of Potamon. Suidas, 
in the article aXpccis, evidently quotes Laertius, but 
in Uordp<uv)\e. states, that he lived rrpd A uyouarov, 
Ka) per* ax) t6p. Whatever meaning these words 
may have—for that is one of the points of dis¬ 
cussion in this question—the two articles are irre- 
concileable. Indeed, Suidas exhibits his usual con¬ 
fusion in this name. He makes (s. v. A€<r$ciwa|) 
Potamon the rhetorician [No. 2], a philosopher, 
and we need not encumber the question with his 
unsupported authority on a point of chronology. 
Yet, to accommodate his statement with those of 
Laertius and Porphyrius, Gloeckner and Harless 
suppose three Potamons. For this, or even for the 
supposition that there were two, there seems no 
necessity.^ Setting aside the authority of Suidas, 
remembering the uncertainty of the time of Laertius 
—to determine which his mention of Potamon may 
furnish a new element,—we cannot but attach 
much weight to the statement of Porphyrius, the 
contemporary of Plotinus, and who refers to Pota¬ 
mon, as a well-known name. We should, there¬ 
fore, conclude that the Potamon mentioned by 
Laertius and Porphyrius are the same, and, on a 
minute investigation of the passage where be is 
mentioned by the latter author, that he was older 
than Plotinus, and entrusted his children to his 
guardianship. He may have brought from Alex- 
vol. ill 
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andria to Rome the idea of an eclectic school. 
But he had no followers in his peculiar combina¬ 
tions. They were supplanted by the school that 
endeavoured to ingraft Christianity upon the older 
systems of philosophy. Indeed, the short notice 
given by Laertius does not entitle Potamon to the 
distinction invariably conferred upon him, that he 
was the first to introduce an eclectic school; though, 
probably, he was the first who taught at Rome a 
system so called. 

Laertius states briefly a few of his tenets, de¬ 
rived from his writings, from which we can only 
learn that he combined the doctrines of Plato with 
the Stoical and Aristotelian, and not without ori¬ 
ginal views of his own. According to Suidas he 
wrote a commentary on the Republic of Plato. 

2. Of Mytilene (Strab. xiii. p, 617)* son of Les- 
bonax the rhetorician, was himself a rhetorician, in 
the time of Tiberius Caesar, whose favour he en¬ 
joyed (Suidas, s. v.). Westermann, indeed, makes 
him a teacher of Tiberius, but this is stated nowhere 
else ( Geschichte Griech. Bered. p. 106). He is 
mentioned as an authority regarding Alexander the 
Great, by Plutarch (Alex. 61). It is, probably, 
he whom Lucian states to have attained the age of 
ninety (Macrob. § 23). Suidas informs us that, 
in addition to his life of Alexander the Great, he 
wrote several other works, namely, "Clpoi 2a/u(wp f 
Bpodrov tyKtCpiov, Ilepl rc\*(ov fflropos. And, to 
the treatises mentioned by Suidas, should probably 
be added that vepl rijs 8ia<f>opas , quoted by Am¬ 
mon ius in his treatise ntp) dpolcap Kal 8ia<p6pup 
A«£€«!/, s. v. ipanav. (Suidas, s. w. &to8upos Ta~ 
Sapevs, A€oSwva|, nord/iwv.) 

3. A poet, sneered at by Lucillius. (Anth. Graec. 

vol. iii. p. 44, Jacobs.) [W. M. G.] 

POTHAEUS (noflalbs), a Greek architect, of 
unknown age and country, who, in conjunction 
with Antiphilus and Megacles, made the treasury 
of the Carthaginians at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 19. 
§4.8.7.) [P.S.] 

POTHE1NUS (no^os), artists. 1. An Athe¬ 
nian sculptor, whose name is preserved on an in¬ 
scription which was affixed to the portraitrstatue 
of a certain Nymphodotus, in the palaestra at 
Athens. (Bockh, Carp. Inscr . No. 270, vol. i. 
p. 375. The inscription, as explained by Bockh, 
reads thus, E hedpa r^p8e noftetvos .... retinas 
bi/fKaTo^ which can only mean that Potheinus was 
both the sculptor and the dedicator of the statue. 
That artists not unfrequently dedicated their own 
works, is shown by Welcker, Kunstblatt, 1827* 
No. 83 ; comp. R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schorn % 
p. 392). 

2. A vase-painter, whose name appears on a 
beautiful vessel, in the ancient style, representing 
the contest of Thetis and Peleus, which was found 
in 1833 at Ponte dell* Abbadia, and is now in the 
museum at Berlin. It is doubtful whether the 
name inscribed on the vase is Tlodeipos or TUI&ipos ; 
but it looks more like the latter. (Levezow, Ver- 
xeichmss , No. 1005, p. 246 ; Gerhard, Berlins Ant. 
Bildwerke , No. 1005, p. 291; R. Rochette, LettreH 
M . Schom , pp. 56, 57.) [P- S.) 

POTHI'NUS, an eunuch, the guardian of the 
young king Ptolemy, and the regent of the king¬ 
dom, recommended the assassination of Pomper, 
when the latter fled for refine to Egypt after the 
loss of the battle of Pharsalia in ac. 48 (Lucan, 
viii. 484, &c.). He plotted against Caesar when 
he came to Alexandria, later the same year. It 

L !» 
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was Pothinus who placed Achillas over the Egyp¬ 
tian forces, with directions to seize a favourable 
opportunity for attacking Caesar, but he himself 
remained with the young king in the quarters of 
Caesar. But as he was here detected in carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with Achillas, he 
was put to death by order of Caesar. (Caes. B. C. 
iii. 108, 112 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 36, 39 ; Plut. Caes . 
48, 49 ; Lucan, x. 333, &c. 515, &c.) 

POTHOS (n<i0oj), a personification of love or 
desire, was represented along with Eros and Hi- 
meros, in the temple of Aphrodite at Megara, by 
the hand of Scopas. (Paus. i. 43. § 6 ; Plin. H. 
N. xxxvi. 4, 7.) [L. S.] 

POTI'TIA GENS, one of the most ancient pa¬ 
trician gentes at Rome, but it never attained any 
historical importance. The Potitii were, with the 
Pinarii, the hereditary priests of Hercules at Rome: 
the legend which related the establishment of the 
worship of this god, is given under Pinaria Gens. 
It is further stated that the Potitii and Pinarii con¬ 
tinued to discharge the duties of their priesthood 
till the censorship of App. Claudius (b. c. 312), 
who induced the Potitii, by the sum of 50,000 
pounds of copper, to instruct public slaves in the 
performance of the sacred rites ; whereat the god 
was so angry, that the whole gens, containing 
twelve families and thirty grown up men, perished 
within a year, or, according to other accounts, 
within thirty days, and Appius himself became 
blind (Liv. ix. 29 ; Festus, p. 237, ed. Muller ; 
Val. Max. i. 1. § 17). Niebuhr remarks that if 
there is any truth in the tale respecting the de¬ 
struction of the Potitia gens, they may have perished 
in the great plague which raged fifteen or twenty 
years later, since such legends are not scrupulous 
with respect to chronology. The same writer 
further observes that it iB probable that the worship 
of Hercules, as attended to by the Potitii and the 
Pinarii, was a form of religion peculiar to these 
gentes, and had nothing to do with the religion of 
the Roman state; and that as App. Claudius 
wished to make these sacra privata part of the 
sacra publica , he induced the Potitii to instruct 
public slaves in the rites, since no foreign god 
could have a flamen. (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , 
vol. iii. p. 309.) 

POTI'TUS, P. AFRA'NIUS, vowed during 
an illness of Caligula, to sacrifice his life, if the 
emperor recovered, expecting to be rewarded for 
his devotion. But when Caligula got well, and 
Afranius was unwilling to fulfill his vow, the 
emperor had him decked out like a sacrificial victim, 
paraded through the streets, and then hurled down 
from the eminence (ea? aggere) by the Colline gate. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 8 ; Suet. Cal . 27.) 

POTI'TUS, VALERIUS. Potitus was the 
name of one of the most ancient and most cele¬ 
brated families of the Valeria Gens. This family, 
like many of the other ancient Roman families, dis¬ 
appears about the time of the Samnite wars ; but 
the name was revived at a later period by the Va¬ 
leria gens, as a praenomen : thus we find mention 
of a Potitus Valerius Messalla, who was consul 
euflectus in b. c. 29. The practice of using extinct 
family-names as praenomens was common to other 
gentes: as for instance in the Cornelia gens, where 
the Lentuli adopted, as a praenomen, the extinct 
cognomen of Cossus. [Cossus ; Lbntulus.] 

1. L. Valerius Potitus, consul b. c. 483 and 
470, the founder of the family, was a relation of 
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the celebrated P. Valerius Publicola ; but it is a 
matter of dispute whether he was his brother or 
his nephew. Dionysius, it is true, calls him (viii. 
77) his brother *; but it has been conjectured by 
Glareanus, Gelenius, and Sylburg, that we ought 
to read dUcKtytiovs or dtie \< f > 6 i reus instead of A- 
<p6s ; and this conjecture is confirmed by the fact 
that Dionysius elsewhere (viii. 87) speaks of him 
as the son of Marcus, whereas we know that the 
father of Publicola was Volusus. If Potitus was 
the son of Marcus, he was probably the son of the 
M. Valerius who was consul b. a 505, four years 
after the kings were expelled, and who is described 
in the Fasti as M. Valerius Vol. f. Volusus, More¬ 
over, seeing that Potitus was consul a second time 
b. c. 470, that is, thirty-nine years after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the kings, it is much more likely that 
he should have been a nephew than a brother of 
the man who took such a prominent part in the 
events of that time. We may, therefore, conclude 
with tolerable certainty that he was the nephew of 
Publicola. 

Potitus is first mentioned in b. c. 485, in which 
year he was one of the quaestoresparricidii, and, in 
conjunction with his colleague, K. Fabius, im¬ 
peached Sp. Cassius Vi8cellinus before the people. 
[Viscellinuh.] (Liv. ii. 41 ; Dionys. viii. 77.) 
He was consul in B. c. 483, with M. Fabius Vibu- 
lanus (Liv. ii. 42 ; Dionys. viii. 87), and again in 
470 with Ti. Aemilius Mamercus. In the latter 
year he marched against the Aequi ; and as the 
enemy would not meet him in the open field, he pro¬ 
ceeded to attack their camp, but was prevented 
from doing so by the indications of the divine will. 
(Liv. ii. 81, 62 ; Dionvs. ix. 51, 55.) 

2. L. Valerius Potitus, consul with M. Ho- 
ratius Barbatus, !n b.c. 449. Dionysius calls him 
a grandson of the great P. Valerius Publicola, and 
a son of the P. Valerius Publicola, who was 
consul in b. c. 460, and who was killed that 
year in the assault of the Capitol, which had been 
seized by Herdonius (Dionys. xi. 4) ; and hence we 
find him described as L. Valerius Publicola Potitus. 
But we think it more probable that he was the 
son or grandson of L. Valerius Potitus [No. 1]; first, 
because we find that Livy, Cicero, and Dionysius, 
invariably give him the surname of Potitus, and 
never that of Publicola, and secondly because the 
great popularity of Potitus would naturally give 
origin to the tradition that he was a lineal de¬ 
scendant of that member of the gens, who took 
such a prominent part in the expulsion of the kings. 

The annals of the Valeria gens recorded that L. 
Valerius Potitus was the first person who offered 
opposition to the decemvirs ; and whether this was 
the case or not, there can be no doubt that he took 
a leading part in the abolition of the tyrannical 
power. He and M. Horatius are represented as 
the leaders of the people against Ap. Claudius after 
the murder of Virginia by her father ; and when the 
plebeians had seceded to the Sacred Hill, he and 
Horatius were sent to them by the senate, as the 
only acceptable members, to negotiate the terms of 
peace. In this mission they succeeded ; the de- 
cemvirate was abolished, and the two friends of the 
plebs, Valerius and Horatius, were elected consuls, 
b. c. 449. Their consulship iB memorable by the 

• Dionysius also calls him L. Valerius Publicohu 
but this is opposed to the Fasti, and is in itself im¬ 
probable. 
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enactment of the celebrated Valeriue el Iloratiae 
Leges, which secured the liberties of the plebs, and 
gave them additional power in the state. 1. The 
first law is said to have made a plebiscitum binding 
on the whole people, but Niebuhr supposes that 
the sanction of the senate and the confirmation of 
the curiae were necessanr to give a plebiscitum the 
full force of a lex. [Comp. Philo, p. 298, a.] 
2. The second law enacted that whoever should 
procure the election of a magistrate without appeal 
should be outlawed, and might be killed by any 
one with impunity. 3. The third law declared 
that, whoever harmed the tribunes of the plebs, 
the aediles, the judices, or the decemvirs, should 
be outlawed and accursed. It is doubtful who are 
meant by the judices and decemvirs : various conjec¬ 
tures have been made on the point by modern writers 
(Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, vol. ii. p. 36'8 ; Arnold, 
Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 319). After the enact¬ 
ment of these laws, the consuls proceeded to march 
against the foreign enemies of the suite. The 
people flocked to the standards of the popular con¬ 
suls, and fought with enthusiasm under their orders. 
They accordingly met with great success ; Valerius 
defeated the Aequi and the Volsci, Horatius the 
Sabines, and both armies returned to Rome covered 
with glory. The senate, however, refused to grant 
a triumph to these traitors to their order ; where¬ 
upon the centuries conferred upon them this honour 
by their supreme authority, regardless of the oppo¬ 
sition of the senate. (Liv. iii. 39—41, 49—55,61 
—64 ; Dionys. xi. 4, &c. 45, &c. ; Cic. dc Rep. ii. 
31, Brut. 14 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 
345 — 376.) In B. c. 446 Valerius was chosen by 
the centuries one of the quaestores parricidii (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 22 ; respecting the statement in Tacitus, 
see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Quaestor ). 

3. C. Valerius Potitus Volusus, described 
in the Capitoline Fasti as L. f. Volusi n., was 
consular tribune b. c. 415 (Liv. iv. 49), and consul 
with M\ Aemilius Mamercinus, B. c. 410. In his 
consulship he distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the agrarian law of the tribune M. Maenius; and 
he recovered the Arx Carventana, which had been 
taken by the Volsci, in consequence of which he 
entered the city in an ovation. He was consular 
tribune a second time in b. c. 407, and a third time 
in b. c. 404. (Liv. iv. 57, 61.) 

4. L. Valerius Potitus, described in the Ca¬ 
pitoline Fasti as L. f. P. n., consular tribune five 
times, namely in B. c. 414, 406, 403, 401, 398 
(Liv. iv. 49, 58, v. 1, 10, 14). He was also twice 
consul ; first in b.c, 393, with P. Cornelius Malu- 
ginensis Cossus, in which year both consuls had 
to resign, through some fault in the auspices (vitio 
facti), and L. Lucretius Flavus Tricipitinus and 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus were chosen in their 
stead ; and a second time in the following year, 
b. c. 392, with M. Manlius, in which year both 
the consuls celebrated the great games, which had 
been vowed by the dictator M. Furius, and also 
carried on war against the Aequi. In consequence 
of their success in this war, Valerius obtained the 
honour of a triumph, and Manlius of an ovation 
(Liv. v. 31 ; Dionys. i. 74). In the same year 
Valerius was the third interrex appointed for hold¬ 
ing the comitia (Liv. v. 31), and in b. c. 890, the 
year in which Rome was taken by the Gauls, he was 
magister equitunt to the dictator M. Furius Camillus. 
(Liv. v. 48.) 

5. P. Valerius Potitus Publicola, described 
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in the Capitoline Fasti, as L. f. L. n„ aud conse¬ 
quently a son of No. 4, was consular tribune six 
times, namely, in b. c. 386, 384, 380, 377, 370, 
and 367. (Liv. vi. 6, 18, 27, 32, 36, 42.) 

6. C. Valerius Potitus, a son of No. 3, judg¬ 
ing from his praenomen, was consular tribune, B.C. 
370. (Liv. vi. 36.) 

7. C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus, probably 
son or grandson of No. 6, was consul ac. 331, 
with M. Claudius Marccllus. Livy says, that in 
some annals Valerius appeared with the cognomen 
of Potitus, and in others with that of Flaccus (Liv. 
viii. 18). Orosius, who mentions Valerius (iii. 
10), calls him simply Valerius Flaccus, without 
the cognomen of Potitus. It is probable that he 
was the first of the family who assumed the sur¬ 
name of Flaccus, and that his descendants dropped 
the name of Potitus. If this supposition is correct, 
the Flaeci, who became afterwards a distinguished 
family of the Valeria gens, would be sprung from 
this Valerius Potitus. [Flaccus, Valerius.] 

8. L. Valerius Potitus, probably a brother 
of No. 7, was magister equitum in b. c. 331, to the 
dictator Cn. Quintiliu9 Varus. (Liv. viii. 18.) 

9. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus, consul 
b. c. 286. [Maximus, Valerius, No. 6.] 

POTO'NE. [Perictionr.] 

PRACIIIAS, artist. [Praxias.] 

PRAECI'LIUS, the name of a father and a 
son, whom Cicero recommended to Caesar in b. c. 
45. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii.) 

PRAECONI'NUS, L. VALE'RIUS, a legatus 
who was defeated and killed by the Aquitani a 
year before Caesar’s legatus, P. Crassus, made wai 
upon this people, b. c. 56 (Caesar, B. G. iii. 20). 
This defeat of Praeconinus is not mentioned by 
any other writer, and we know nothing of him or 
of the history of the war. 

PRAENESTI'NA, a surname of the Roman 
Fortuna, who had a temple and oracle at Praeneste. 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 62 ; Suet. Domit. 15 ; comp. For¬ 
tuna.) [L. S.] 

PRAESENS, BRU'TTIUS, to whom one of 
Pliny’s letters is addressed (Ep. vii. 3.), was pro¬ 
bably the father of the following Praesens. 

PRAESENS, BRU'TTIUS, the father of 
Crispins, wife of the emperor Commodus. He is 
generally supposed to be the C. Bruttius Praesens 
who appears in the Fasti as consul for a. d. 153, and 
again for a. d. 180. There is also a C. Bruttius 
Praesens marked as having been consul for the 
second time in a. d. 139, and another as consul in 
a. d. 217. (Capitolin. M. Aurd. 27 ; Lamprid. 
Commod. 12; Censorin. 21.) [W. R.] 

PRAETEXTA'TUS, C. ASI'NIUS, consul 
A. d. 242, with C. Vettius Atticus. (Fasti; Ca¬ 
pitol. Gord. 26.) 

PRAETEXTATUS, ATEIUS. [Ateius.] 
PRAETEXTATUS, SULPI'CIUS. 1. Q. 
Sulpicius Prabtextatus consular tribune, b. c. 
434. There was considerable difference in the 
annalists respecting the supreme magistrates for 
this year; we learn from Livy that Valerius Antias 
and Q. Tubero made Q. Sulpicius one of the consuls 
for the year. (Liv. iv. 23 ; Diod. xii. 53.) 

2. Ser. Sulpicius Prabtextatus, four times 
consular tribune, namely in B.C. 377, 376, 376, 
368. He married the elder daughter of M. Fabius 
Ambustus ; and it is said that tne younger daugh¬ 
ter of Fabius, who was married to Licinius Stolo, 
urged on her husband to procure the consulship for 
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the plebeians, as she was jealous of the honours of 
her sister's husband. Niebuhr has pointed out the 
worthlessness and contradictions in this tale. (Liv. 
vi. 32—34, 36, 38 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. 
iii. pp. 2, 3.) 

PRAETEXTATUS, VE'TTIUS AGO'- 
RIUS, a senator of distinguished ability and un¬ 
corrupted morals, was proconsul of Achaia in the 
reign of Julian, Praefectus Urbi under Valen- 
tinian I., and Praefectus Praetorio under Theo¬ 
dosius. He died in the possession of the last office, 
when he was consul elect (Amm. Marc. xxii. 7, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 1 ; Zosim. iv. 3; Symmach. Ep. 
x. 26 ; Valesius, ad Amm. Marc. xxii. 7.) It 
was at the house of this Vettius Praetextatus that 
Macrobius supposes the conversation to have taken 
place, which he has recorded in his Saturnalia. 
[See Vol. II. p. 888.] 

PRATINAS (npartVos), one of the early tragic 
poets who flourished at Athens at the beginning 
of the fifth century, b. c., and whose combined 
efforts brought the art to its perfection, was a 
native of Phlius, and was therefore by birth a 
Dorian. His father’s name was Pyrrhonides or 
Encomius. It is not stated at what time he went 
to Athens, but we find him exhibiting there, in 
competition with Choerilus and Aeschylus, about 
01. 70, B. c. 500—499. (Suid. s. t?., Al<rxv\os, 
Tlparivas.) Of the two poets with whom he then 
contended, Choerilus had already been twenty 
years before the public, and Aeschylus now ap¬ 
peared, for the first time, at the age of twenty- 
five ; Pratinas, who was younger than the former, 
but older than the latter, was probably in his full 
vigour at this very period. 

The step in the progress of the art, which was 
ascribed to Pratinas, is very distinctly stated by 
the ancient writers ; it was the separation of the 
satyric from the tragic drama (Suid. s. v., vpwros 
typarpc Sanipovs ; Aero, ad Hor. Art. Poet. 230, 
reading Pratinas for Cratini; respecting the al¬ 
leged share of Choerilus in this improvement, see 
Chobrilus, Vol. I. p. 697, b.) The change was a 
very happy one; for it preserved a highly charac¬ 
teristic feature of the older form of tragedy, the 
entire rejection of which would have met with 
serious obstacles, not only from the popular taste, 
but from religious associations, and yet preserved 
it in such a manner as, while developing its own 
capabilities, to set free the tragic drama from the 
fetters it imposed. A band of Satyrs, as the 
companions of Dionysus, formed the original chorus 
of tragedy ; and their jests and frolics were inter¬ 
spersed with the more serious action of the drama, 
without causing any more sense of incongruity 
than is felt in the reading of those jocose passages 
of Homer, from which Aristotle traces the origin 
of the satyric drama and of comedy. As however 
tragedy came to be separated more and more from 
any reference to Dionysus, and the whole of the 
heroic mythology was included in its range of 
subjects, the chorus of Satyrs of course became 
more and more impracticable and absurd, and at 
the same time the jocose element, which formed an 
essential part of the character of the chorus of 
Satyrs, became more and more incongruous with 
the earnest spirit and thrilling interest of the 
higher tragic dramas. It is easy to enter into the 
fun of the Prometheus the Firokindler , where 
an old Satyr singes his beard in attempting to em¬ 
brace the beautiful fire; but It is hard to fancy 
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what the poet could have done with a chorus bf 
Satyrs, in place of the ocean nymphs, in the 
Prometheus Bound. The innovation of Pratinas at 
once relieved tragedy of this incubus, and gave 
the Satyrs a free stage for themselves ; where, by 
treating the same class of subjects on which the 
tragedies were founded, in a totally different spirit, 
the poet not only preserved so venerable and po¬ 
pular a feature of his art as the old chorus, but 
also, in the exhibition of tetralogies, afforded a 
wholesome relaxation, as well as a pleasant di¬ 
version, to the overstrained minds of the spec¬ 
tators. 

It has been suggested by some writers, that 
Pratinas was induced to cultivate the satyric 
drama by his fear of being eclipsed by ASschylus 
in tragedy ; a point which is one of pure conjec¬ 
ture. It is more to the purpose to observe that 
the early associations of Pratinas would very pro¬ 
bably imbue him with a taste for that species of 
the drama; for his native city, Phlius, was the 
neighbour of Sicyon, .the home of those “ tragic 
choruses,” on the strength of which the Dorians 
claimed to be the inventors of tragedy; it was 
adjacent also to Corinth, where the cyclic choruses 
of Satyrs, which were ascribed to Arion, had been 
long established. (Herod, v. 67 ; Themist. Orat . 
xix. ; Aristot. Po'ct. 3 ; Bentley, PhaL) 

The innovation of Pratinas, like all the great 
improvements of that age of the development of the 
drama, was adopted by his contemporaries; but 
Pratinas is distinguished, as might be expected, 
by the large proportion of his satyric dramas; 
having composed, according to Suidas, fifty plays, 
of which thirty-two were satyric. He gained but one 
priw. (Suid. s. v.) Bcickh, however, by an alteration 
in the text of Suidas, itf'for A S', assigns to Pratinas 
only twelve satyric dramas, thus leaving a sufficient 
number of tragedies to make three for every satyric 
drama, that is, twelve tetralogies and two single 
plays. (Trag. Gr. Princ. p. 125.) In merit, the 
satyric dramas of Pratinas were esteemed the first, 
except only those of Aeschylus. (Paus. ii. 13. § 16.) 
His son Aristias was also highly distinguished for 
his satyric plays. [Aristias.] 

Pratinas ranked high among the lyric, as well 
as the dramatic poets of his age. He cultivated 
two species of lyric poetry, the hyporcheme and 
the dithyramb, of which the former was closely 
related to the satyric drama by the jocular charac¬ 
ter which it often assumed, the latter by its ancient 
choruses of Satyrs. Pratinas may perhaps be 
considered to have shared with his contemporary 
Lasus the honour of founding the Athenian school 
of dithyrambic poetry. Some interesting fragments 
of his hyporchemes are preserved, especially a con¬ 
siderable passage in Athenaeus (i. p. 22, a.) which 
gives an important indication of the contest for 
supremacy, which was then going on both between 
poetry and music, and between the different kinds 
of music. The poet complains that the voices of 
the singers were overpowered by the noise of the 
flutes, and expresses his desire to supplant the pre¬ 
vailing Phrygian melody by the Dorian. It is 
impossible to say how much of his lyric poetrv 
was separate from his dramas; in which, both 
from the age at which he lived, and from express 
testimony, we know that great importance was 
assigned not only to the songs, but also to the 
dances of the chorus. In the passage jnst cited 
Athenaeus mentions him as one of tlle poets who 
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*ere called opxv^riKot, from the large part which 
the choral dances bore in their dramas. 

(Casaub. de Satyr. Poes. Graec. lib. i. c. 5 ; 
Nake, ChoeriL p. 12 ; Muller, Dorter, vol. ii. pp. 
334, 361,362,2nd ed., Gesch. d. Griech. Lit. vol. ii. 
p. 39, Eng. trans. vol. i. p. 295 ; Ulrici, Gesch. d. 
Hell. Dichtk . vol. ii. pp. 497, f.; Bode, Gesch. d. 
Hell . Dichtk. vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 79, f.; Welcker, 
die Griech . Tray. pp. 17, 18, Nachtr. z. Aesch. 
Trilog. p. 276; Kayser, Hist. Grit. Trag. Grace. 
p. 70.) , [P. S.] 

PRAXAGORAS (n pa£ay6pa$), an Athenian, 
lived after the time of Constantine the Great, pro¬ 
bably under his sons. He wrote at the age of 
nineteen, two books on the Athenian kingB; at 
the age of twenty-two, two books on the history of 
Constantine ; and at the age of thirty-one, six 
books on the history of Alexander the Great. All 
these works were written in the Ionic dialect. 
None of them has come down to us with the ex¬ 
ception of a few extracts made by Photius, from 
the history of Constantine. In this work Praxa¬ 
goras, though a heathen, placed Constantine before 
all other emperors. (Phot. Cod. 62.) 

PRAXAGORAS (Hpa{ay6pas), a celebrated 
physician, who was a native of the island of Cos. 
(Galen, de Uteri Dissect . c. 10, vol. ii. p. 905, et 
alibi.) His father’s name was Nicarchus* (Galen, 
loco cit.; de Facult. Nat ii. 9, vol. ii. p. 141, de 
Tremore , c. 1, vol. vii. p. 584), and he belonged to 
the family of the Asclepiadae (id. de Meth. Med. 
i. 3, vol. x. p. 28). He was the tutor of Philoti- 
mus (id. loco cit.; de Aliment. Facult. i. 12, vol. vi. 
p. 509), Plistonicus (Cels, de Med. i. praef. p. 6), 
and IIerophilu8 (Galen, de Differ. Puts. iv. 3, 
vol. viii. p. 723, de Meth. Med. i. 3, vol. x. 

р. 28, de Tremore , c. 1, vol. vii. p. 585) ; and as 
lie was a contemporary of Chrysippus, and lived 
shortly after Diodes Carystius (Cels, de Med. i. 
praef., p. 5 ; Pliny, H. N., xxvi. 6), he may be 
safely placed in the fourth century b. c. He be¬ 
longed to the medical sect of the Dogmatici (Galen, 
Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 683), and was celebrated 
for his knowledge of medical science in general, 
and especially for his attainments in anatomy and 
physiology. He was one of the chief defenders 
of the humoral pathology, who placed the seat of 
all diseases in the humours of the body (id. ibid. 

с. 9, p. 699). He is supposed by Sprengel (Hist, de 
la Med., vol. i. p. 422, 3), Hecker (Gesch. derHeilk. 
yoI. i. p. 219), and others, to have been the first 
person who pointed out the distinction between 
the veins and the arteries; but this idea is con¬ 
troverted (and apparently with success) by M. 
Littre (CEuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. p. 202, &c.), who 
shows that the distinction in question is alluded to 
by Aristotle (if the treatise de Spiritu be genuine), 
Hippocrates (or at least the author of the treatise 
de Articulis, who was anterior to Praxagoras), 
Diogenes Apolloniates, and Euryphon. Many of 
his anatomical opinions have been preserved, which 
show that he was in advance of his contemporaries 
in this branch of medical knowledge. On the 
other hand, several curious and capital errors have 
been attributed to him, as, for instance, that the 

• In Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. * Aphor 
i. 12, vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 400. N acdvbpov must be 
a mistake for Nwcdp^ou. In some modem works 
his father is called Necurckut % but perhaps without 
any ancient authority. 
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heart was the source of the nerves (an opinion 
which he held with Aristotle), and that the rami¬ 
fications of the artery, which he saw issue from 
the heart, were ultimately converted into nerves, 
as they contracted in diameter (Galen, de Hippocr. 
et Plat. Deer. i. 6, vol v. p. 187). * Some parts 
of his medical practice appear to have been very 
bold, as, for instance, his venturing, in cases of 
ileus when attended with introsusception, to open 
the abdomen in order to replace the intestine 
(Cael. Aurel. de Morb.Acut. iii. 17, p. 244). He 
wrote several medical works, of which only the 
titles and some fragments remain, preserved by 
Galen, Caelius Aurelius, and other writers. A 
fuller account of his opinions may be found in 
Sprengel’s Hist, de la Mid., and Kuhn’s Com - 
mentatio de Praxagora Coo, reprinted in the second 
volume of his Optucula Aoademica Medica et Philo- 
logica, p. 128, &c. There is an epigram by Crina- 
goras, in honour of Praxagoras in the Greek 
Anthology. (Auth. Plan. 273.) [W. A. G.] 

PRAXASPES (Upa^dcirps), a Persian, who 
was high in favour with king Cambyses, and acted 
as his messenger. By his means Cambyses had 
his brother Smerdis assassinated. In one of his 
fits of madnesB, Cambyses shot the son of Prax- 
aspes with an arrow through the heart, in the 
presence of his father. When the news of the 
usurpation of Smerdis reached Cambyses, he na¬ 
turally suspected Praxaspes of not having fulfilled 
his directions. The latter, however, succeeded in 
clearing himself. After the death of Cambyses, 
the Magians deemed it advisable to endeavour to 
secure the co-operation of Praxaspes, as he was 
the only person who could certify the death of 
Smerdis, having murdered him with his own 
hands. He at first assented to their proposals, 
but having been directed by them to proclaim to 
the assembled Persians that the pretender was 
really the son of Cyrus, he, on the contrary, de¬ 
clared the stratagem that was being practised, 
and then threw himself headlong from the tower 
on which he was standing, and so perished. (Herod, 
iii. 30, 33, 34, 62, 66, 74.) [C. P. M.] 

PRA'XIAS (IJpa(tas), artists. 1. An Athenian 
sculptor of the age of Pheidias, but of the more 
archaic school of Calamis, commenced the execution 
of the statues in the pediments of the great temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, but died while he was still en¬ 
gaged upon the work, which was completed by 
another Athenian artist, Androsthenes, the disciple 
of Eucadmus. (Paus. x. 19. § 3. s. 4.) 

The date of Praxias may be safely placed about 
01. 83, b.c. 448, and onwards. His master Cala¬ 
mis flourished about b. c. 467, and belonged to the 
last period of the archaic school, which immediately 
preceded Pheidias. [See Phbidias, p. 245, bj 
Moreover, the indications which we have of the 
time when the temple at Delphi was decorated by 
a number of Athenian artists, point to the period 
between b. c. 448 and 430, and go to show that 
the works were executed at about the very time 


* As the word vevpov sometimes signifies a liga¬ 
ment, as well as & nerve, in the ancient writers (see 
note to the Oxford edition of Theophilus de Corp . 
Hum. FaJbr. p. 204, 1.5), Sprengel and others have 
supposed that the word bears this meaning in the 
passage referred to, but Kuhn, with more probability 
considers that the more common signification of the 
word is the true one ( Opusc. vol. ii. p. 140). 

1 L 3 
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when the temples of Athena at Athens, and of Zeus 
at Olympia, were being adorned by Pheidias and 
his disciples. (Comp. Pheidias, p. 248, b.; Poly- 
gnotus, p. 467, b.; and Muller, Phid. pp. 28, 29.) 

The sculptures themselves are described by 
Pausanias (l. c .) very briefly as consisting of Arte¬ 
mis and Leto, and Apollo and the Muses, and also 
the setting sun and Dionysus and the women 
called Thyiades. In all probability, the first col¬ 
lection of statues, those connected with the ge¬ 
nealogy of Apollo, occupied the front pediment, and 
the other pediment was filled with the remaining 
sculptures, namely those connected with the kin¬ 
dred divinity Dionysus, the inventor of the lyre 
and the patron of the dithyramb. As the temple 
was one of the largest in Greece, it is likely that 
there were, in each pediment, other figures subor¬ 
dinate to those mentioned by Pausanias. (Welcker, 
die Vorstellungen der Giebelfelder und Metopen an 
dem Tempel zu Delphi, in the liheinisekes Museum , 
1842, pp. 1 —28). 

2. A vase-painter, whose name appears on one 
of the Canino vases, on which the education of 
Achilles is represented. The name, as reported 
bv M. Orioli, the discoverer of the vase, is TLpaxias, 
FPA + IAj, a proper name, so totally unknown, as 
to raise a strong suspicion that the name has either 
been miswritten or misread, and that it ought to 
be rPA + $IA£ There is a similar diversity in 
the name of the vase-painter Exechias. (Raoul- 
Rochette, Lettre a, M. Schom , p. 57. Comp. pp. 
44, 45, and De Witte, in the Revue de Philologies 
1847, vol. ii. p. 422.) [P. S.] 

PRAXI'DAMAS (npa£i5ajuas). 1, A writer 
on poetry or music, probably the latter. Suidas is 
the only author who expressly mentions him (s. v. 
iptdftty). Harpocration (s. v. M ovodios) seems 
to allude to memoirs of Praxidamas, written by 
Aristoxenus. He must, therefore, have lived be¬ 
tween the time of Democritus, B. c. 460, and that 
of Aristoxenus, b.c. 320. (See Jonsius, de Script. 
Hitt. Phil. i. 14. 8, &c.) 

2. The first athlete who erected a statue of him¬ 
self at Olympia (01. 59, b. c. 544), to commemo¬ 
rate his victory with the cestus. (Paus. vi. 18; 
Pindar. Nem. vi. 27, &c.) [ W. M. G.J 

PRAXI'DICE (ripo£i5(KT?), i. e. the goddess 
who carries out the objects of justice, or watches 
that, justice is done to men. When Menelaus 
arrived in Laconia, on his return from Troy, he set 
up a statue of Praxidice near Gytheium, not far 
from the spot where Paris, in carrying off Helen, 
had founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite Migonitis 
(Paus. iii. 22. § 2). Near Haliartus, in Boeotia, 
we meet with the worship of Praxidicae, in the 
plural (ir. 33. § 2), who were called daughters of 
Ogyges, and their names are Alalcomenw, Thel- 
xinoea, and Aulis (ix. 33. § 4 ; Suid. s. v.; Steph. 
Byz. ». v . Tptplhri')' Their images consisted 
merely of heads, and their sacrifices only of the 
heads of animals. With the Orphic poets Praxi¬ 
dice seems to be a surname of Persephone. (Orph. 
Argon . 31, Hymn, 28. 5 ; comp. Muller, Orchom. 
p. 122, 2d edit.) [L.S.] 

PRAXILLA (npd£t\\a) 9 of Sicyon, a lyric 
poetess, who flourished about 01. 82. 2, b. c. 450, 
and was one of the nine poetesses who were dis¬ 
tinguished as the Lyric Muses (Suid. s. v .; Euseb. 
Chron. s. a.j Antip. Thess. Ep. 23; Brtmck, Anal 
▼ol. ii. p. 114 , Anth. PaL ix. 26.) Her scolia were 
among the most celebrated compositions of that 
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species. (Ath. xv. p. 694, a.) She was believed 
by some to be the author of the Bcolion preserved 
by Athenaeus (p. 695, c.), and in the Greek An¬ 
thology (Brunck, Anal . vol. i. p. 157), which was 
extremely popular at Athens (Paus. ap. Eustath . 
ad II. ii. 711 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 1231, et Schol.). 
She also composed dithyrambs (Hephaest. 9, p. 22, 
ed. Gaisf.) 

This poetess appears to have been distinguished 
for the variety of her metres. The line of one 
of her dithyrambs, which HephaeBtion quotes in 
the passage just referred to, is a dactylic hexa¬ 
meter : it must not, however, be inferred that her 
dithyrambs were written in heroic verse, but rather 
that they were arranged in dactylic systems, in 
which the hexameter occasionally appeared. One 
species of logaoedic dactylic verse was named after 
her the Praxilleian (npa^UXetov), namely, 

as in the following fragment: — 

cJ 5id r&v Svpltiwv Ka\6v igSKi-rroioa, 

7r apdive rdv Kt<pa\dv, rd 3* tvepQ* yvfxQa, 

which only differs from the Alcaic by having one 
more dactyl. (Hephaest. 24, p. 43; Hermann, 
Elem. Doct. Metr. p. 231.) Another verse named 
after her was the Ionic a Majore trimeter brachy- 
catalectic. (Hephaest. 36, p. 63.) 

The few fragments and references to her poems, 
which we possess, lead to the supposition that the 
subjects of them were chiefly taken from the erotic 
stories of the old mythology especially as connected 
with the Dorians. In one of her poems, for example, 
she celebrated Cameius as the son of Zeus and 
Europa, as educated by Apollo and Leto, and as 
beloved by Apollo (Paus. iii. 13. § 3, s. 5 ; Schol. 
ad Theocr. v. 83): in another she represented Dio¬ 
nysus as the son of Aphrodite (Hesych. s. v. 
B aKxov A ic&vrjs): in one she sang the death of 
Adonis (Zenoh. Prov. iv. 21), and in another the 
rape of Cjirysippus by Zeus. (Ath. xiii. p. 603, a.) 
She belongs decidedly to the Dorian school of lyric 
poetry, but there were also traces of Aeolic influence 
in her rhythms, and even in her dialect. Tatian 
( adv . Graec. 52, p. 113, ed. Worth) mentions a 
statue of her, which was ascribed to Lysippus. 
(Fabric. Bill. Graec . vol. ii. pp. 136, 137 ; Muller, 
Hist, of Greek Lit. vol. i. pp. 188, 189 ; Bode, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 11. n. 
120, f.) [P.S.] 

PR AX ION (Upa^laov), a Greek writer, on the 
history of Megara (Suidas, Harpocrat and Phot 
s. v. Xuipoy ; Schol. ad Aristoph . Ecdes. 18.) 

PRAXI'PHANES (npaiujuivTis). 1 . A Peri¬ 
patetic philosopher, was a native either of Mytilene 
(Clem. Alex. i. p. 365, ed. Potter), or of Rhodes 
(Strab. xiv. p. 655). He lived in the time of De¬ 
metrius Poliorcetes and Ptolemy Lagi, and was a 
pupil of Theophrastus, about b. c. 822 (Proclus, 
i. m Timaeum ; Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Op.et Dies , l.) 
He subsequently opened a school himself, in which 
Epicurus is said to have been one of his pupils (Diog. 
Laert. x. 13). Praxiphanea paid especial attention 
to grammatical studies, and is hence named along 
with Aristotle as the founder and creator of the 
science of grammar (Clemens Alex. I . o .; Bekker, 
Anecdot. ii. p. 229, where II pa^t<pdvovs should be 
read instead of 'fLm<p&vov$). Of the writings of 
Praxiphanes, which appear to have been numerous, 
two are especially mentioned, a Dialogue n *pl 
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Koirirwv (Diog. Laert iii. 8.) in which Plato and 
Isocrates were the speakers, and which is perhaps 
preserved in the book Htp\ Ttoaiparwv discovered 
at Pompeii, and an historical work cited by Mar- 
cellinus in his Life of Thucydides (§29) under 
the title of Ilepl iaroplas. (For further particulars, 
see Preller, Dispidatio de Praeriphane Peripatetico 
inter antiquissimos yrammaticos nobili. Dorp. 1842.) 

2. A Scholiast on Sophocles. (SchoL ad SopfL 
Oed. Col 894.) 

PRAXITAS (IIpa^Tas), a Lacedaemonian, 
who, in b. c. 393, was stationed as polemarch, 
with his inora, at Sicyon. The Corinthians, Pa- 
simelus and Alcimanes, being desirous of restoring 
Corinth to her connection with Lacedaemon, of¬ 
fered to admit Praxitas by night within the long 
walls that joined Corinth with Lechaeum. In this 
they succeeded, and in the engagement which took 
place next day with the Argive forces, the La¬ 
cedaemonians slaughtered great numbers of the 
latter. After this victory, Praxitas, having been 
joined by his allies, demolished the long walls, 
and then crossing the isthmus, took and garrisoned 
Sidus and Crommyon. (Xen. Hellen. iv. 4. § 7 
—13.) [C. P. M.] 

PRAXPTELES (npa^irik-qs)^ one of the most 
distinguished artists of ancient Greece, was both 
a statuary in bronze and a sculptor in marble; but 
his most celebrated works were in the latter ma¬ 
terial. (Plin. H. AT. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 10, xxxvi. 
5. s. 4. § 5.) It is remarkable how little is known 
of his personal history. Neither his country, nor 
the name of his father or of his instructor, nor the 
date of his birth or of his death, is mentioned by 
any ancient author. As to his country, sundry 
conjectures have been founded on detached pas¬ 
sages of some of the later ancient authors, but none 
of them are sustained by sufficient evidence even 
to deserve discussion (see Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v .): 
all that is known with certainty is, that Praxiteles, 
if not a native, was a citizen of Athens, and that 
his career as an artist was intimately^ connected 
with that city. This fact is not only indicated by 
the constant association of his name with the later 
Attic school of sculpture, and by Pliny’s reference 
to his numerous works in the Cerameicus at 
Athens, but there is an inscription still extant, in 
which he is expressly called an Athenian. (Bockh, 
Corp. Inscr. No. 1604). 

With respect to his date, he is mentioned by 
Pliny ( HN. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) as contemporary with 
Euphranor at the 104th Olympiad, b. c. 364. 
Pausanias (viii. 9. § 1) places him in the third 
generation after Alcamenes, the disciple of Phei- 
dias; which agrees very well with the date of 
Pliny, since Alcamenes flourished between 01. 83 
and 94, b.c. 448—404. Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 
§13) states that he was one of the artists who 
adorned the Mausoleum of Artemisia ; and, if so, 
he must have lived at least as late as 01. 107, 
b. c. 350. If we were to accept as genuine the 
will of Theophrastus, in which he requests Praxi¬ 
teles to finish a statue of Nicomachus (Diog. La£rt. 
v. 14), we must extend the time of Praxiteles to 
about the year b. c. 287, in which Theophrastus 
died; but it is not safe to rest much upon such 
documents, occurring in the work of Diogenes, 
nor is it likely that Praxiteles lived so late. It is 
most probable that the date assigned by Pliny is 
about that of the beginning of the artistic career of 
Praxiteles. 
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The position occupied by Praxiteles in the his 
tory of ancient art can be defined without much 
difficulty. He stands, with Scopas, at the head 
of the later Attic school, so called in contradis¬ 
tinction to the earlier Attic school of Pheidias. 
Without attempting those sublime impersonations 
of divine majesty, in which Pheidias had been so 
inimitably successful, Praxiteles was unsurpassed 
in the exhibition of the softer beauties of the 
human form, especially in the female figure. With¬ 
out aiming at ideal majesty, he attained to a per¬ 
fect ideal gracefulness; and, in this respect, he 
occupies a position in his own art very similar to 
that of Apelles in painting. In that species of 
the art to which he devoted himself, he was as 
perfect a master as Pheidias was in his depart¬ 
ment, though the species itself was immeasurably 
inferior. In fact, the character of each of these 
artists was a perfect exponent of the character 
of their respective times. The heroic spirit and 
the religious earnestness of the period preced¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian War gave birth to the 
productions of the one ; the prevailing love of 
pleasure and sensual indulgences found its appro¬ 
priate gratification in the other. The contrast 
was marked in their subjects as well as in their 
style. The chryselephantine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia realised, as nearly as art can realise, the 
illusion of the actual presence of the supreme 
divinity ; and the spectator who desired to see its 
prototype could find it in no human form, but only 
in the sublimest conception of the same deity which 
the kindred art of poetry had formed: but the 
Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, though an ideal 
representation, expressed the ideal only of sensual 
chnrms and the emotions connected with them, 
and was avowedly modelled from a courtezan. 
Thus also the subjects of Praxiteles in general 
were those divinities whose attributes were con¬ 
nected with sensual gratification, or whose forms 
were distinguished by soft and youthful beauty, — 
Aphrodite and Eros, Apollo and Dionysus. His 
works were chiefly imitated from the most beau¬ 
tiful living models he could find ; but he scarcely 
ever executed any statues professedly as portraits. 
Quintilian (xii. 10) praises him and Lysippus for 
the natural character of their works. 

His works are too numerous to be all mentioned 
here individually. The most important of them 
will be described according to the department of 
mythology from which their subjects were taken. 

1. Statues of Aphrodite. By far the most ce¬ 
lebrated work of the master, and that in which he 
doubtless put forth all his power, was the marble 
statue of Aphrodite, which was distinguished from 
other statues of the goddess by the name of the 
Cnidians, who purchased it. The well-known 
story, related by Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 5), 
is that the artist made two statues of Aphrodite, of 
which the one was draped, the other not. In his 
own opinion, they were of equal value, for he 
offered them for sale together at the same price. 
The people of Cos, who bad always possessed a 
character for severe virtue, purchased the draped 
statue, “ tuvei'um id ao pudicum arbitrantes the 
other was bought by the Cnidians, and its fame 
almost entirely eclipsed the merits of the rival 
work. It was always esteemed the most perfectly 
beautiful of the statues of the goddesB. According 
to Pliny, it surpassed all other works, not only of 
Praxiteles, bat in the whole world.; and many 
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made the voyage to Cnidus expressly to behold it. 
So highly did the Cnidians themselves esteem their 
treasure, that when King Nicomedes offered them, 
as the price of it, to pay off the whole of their 
heavy public debt, they preferred to endure any 
suffering rather than part with the work which 
gave their city its chief renown. It was afterwards 
carried, with the Samian Hera and the Lindian 
Athena, to Constantinople, where it perished by 
lire, with innumerable other works of art, in the 
reign of Justinian. (Zonar. xiv. 2.) 

The temple in which it stood at Cnidus was so 
constructed, that the beauties of the Btatue could 
be seen equally well from every point of view. 

Of the numerous descriptions and praises of the 
statue, which abound in the ancient authors, the 
one which gives us the best notion of it is that of 
Lucian (Amor. 13, 14, vol. ii. pp. 411, 412 ; comp. 
imag. 6, vol. ii. p. 463.) The material was the 
purest and most brilliant Parian marble ; the form 
was in every respect perfect; the position of the 
left hand was the same as in the Venus de Me¬ 
dici ; the right hand held some drapery which 
fell over a vase standing by her; the face wore 
a gentle smile; and the whole expression was 
supposed by the ancients to indicate the appear- 
ance of the goddess when Paris adjudged to her 
the prize of beauty: 

Oflr* <r« IIpafciTstojs TsxvdoaTO, otf9* <5 <ri5apos, 
*AA\* outws icrrrjs , <3* wore Kpivopivi), 

an opinion, which, however well it may have 
accorded with the grace and beauty of the work, 
cannot be regarded as the true expression of the 
intention of the artist, for the drapery and vase 
by the side of the figure indicate that she has 
either just left or is about to enter the bath. The 
representation of the goddess as standing before 
Paris is rather to be seen in the Venus de Medici 
and in the copy, by Menophantus, of the Aphrodite 
in the Troad. (Plato, Epig. 10, ap. Brunck, Anal. 
vol. i. p. 171, Anth. Plan. iv. 161, Jacobs, Anth. 
Pal. App. vol. ii. p. 675; comp. Even in Anth. 
Plan. iv. 166, Jacobs, l. c., p. 676, and several 
other epigrams, which stand with these in the An¬ 
thology of Planudes ; Auson. Epig. 56 ; Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ. 14, p. 61 ; Jacobs, in Wieland’s 
Attisches Museum , vol. iii. pp. 24, f., 29, f.) This 
statue appears to have been the first instance 
in which any artist had ventured to represent the 
goddess entirely divested of drapery. The artist 
modelled it from a favourite courtezan named 
Phryne (Ath. xiii. pp. 585,591), of whom also he 
made more than one portrait statue. (Paus. ix. 27. 
§ 4. s. 5, x. 14. § 5. s. 7 ; Aelian. V. H. ix. 32 ; 
Tatian. Orat ad Oraec. 53, p. 115, ed. Worth.) 
This statue was, therefore, a new ideal of the 
goddels ; which was frequently imitated by suc¬ 
ceeding artists. It is, however, very doubtful 
which, or whether any, of the existing statues of 
Venus, are copies of the Cnidian Aphrodite. Its 
type is preserved on coins of Cnidos, struck in ho¬ 
nour of Plautilla, and on gems: the marble statues, 
which are probably copies of it, are the following: 
one in the garden of the Vatican ; another in the 
Museo Pio-Clementino, which, however, is sup¬ 
posed by Bottiger to be a copy of the Coan, on 
account of the drapery which covers part of the 
figure, which Visconti, and most of the subse¬ 
quent writers, take to be a mere addition made 
by the artist in copying the Cnidian Btatue; 
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another, which was formerly in the Braschi pa¬ 
lace, and is now in the Glyptothek at Munich; 
there are also some busts after it. (Rasche, Lex 
Rei Num. 9. v. Cnidus ; Eckhel, Doct. Num . Vet 
vol. ii. p. 580 ; Lippert, Dactyl, i. 1. 81; Perrier, 
No. 85 ; Episcopius, No. 86 ; Mus. Pio-Clem. i. 

11 ; Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture , pi. xxii. ; 
Muller, Aixh. d. Kunst , § 127, n. 4, Denkmaler d. 
alt . Kunst, vol. i. pi. xxxv. No. 146, a. b. c. d., 
vol. ii. pi. xxv. No. 277.) It has been the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion among the writers on art, 
whether or not the Venus de Medici is an imita¬ 
tion ol the Cnidian Aphrodite. (SeeHeyne, Antiq. 
Au/satze , vol. i. pp. 123, f.; Winckelmann, Gesch. 
d. Kunst , b. v. c. 2. § 3; Meyer, zu Wtnck l. c., 
and Beilage viii. zu b. ix., Gesch. d. Kunst , vol. i. 
p. 113 ; Visconti, Mus. PioClem. vol. i. p. 18 ; 
Levezow, Ob die Med. Ven. ein Bild . d. Knid. sei; 
Thiersch, Epochen , p. 288 ; Muller, Arch. d. Kunst, 
l. c.) The truth appears to be that Cleomenes, in 
making the Venus de Medici, had the Venus of 
Praxiteles in his mind, and imitated it in some 
degree ; but the difference in the treatment of the 
subject is sufficient to prevent the one being con¬ 
sidered a copy of the other. Types between the. 
two are seen in the Aphrodite of Menophantus and 
in the Capitoline Venus; of which the latter, 
while preserving the drapery and vessel of the 
Cnidian statue, has almost exactly the attitude and 
expression of the Venus de Medici. (See Muller, 
Denkmaler , vol. ii. pL xxvi. n. 278.) 

The supposed copies of the Coan Venus are even 
more doubtful than those of the Cnidian. Indeed, 
with the exception of that in the Museo Pio- 
Clementino, already mentioned, there is none which 
can with any probability be regarded as a copy of 
it. A fine conjectural restoration of it is given in 
plate xxiii. to Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 

Besides the Coan and the Cnidian, Praxiteles 
made other statues of Aphrodite, namely: one in 
bronze which, Pliny tells us, was considered equal 
to the Cnidian, and which perished at Rome in the 
fire in the reign of Claudius (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 10) ; another, of Pentelic marble, at Thes- 
piae (Paus. ix. 27. § 3) ; another at Alexandria 
on Mt. Latmus. (Steph. Byz. s. v .) 

2. Eros, and other divinities connected with 
Aphrodite. Praxiteles made two marble statues 
of Eros, of the highest celebrity, the one of which 
was dedicated at Thespiae, the other at Parium on 
the Propontis. Like all the early Greek artists, 
Praxiteles represented Eros, not as a child, but as 
in the flower of youth. The statue at Thespiae, 
which was of Pentelic marble, with the wings gilt 
(Julian. Or. ii. p. 54, c.), was dedicated by Phryne 
(Lucian, Am. 14, 17 ; Paus. ix. 27. § 3), and an 
interesting story is told of the manner in which 
she became possessed of it. Praxiteles, in his 
fondness for Phryne, had promised to give her 
whichever of his works she might choose, but be 
was unwilling to tell her which of them, in his own 
opinion, was the best. To discover this, she sent 
a slave to tell Praxiteles that a fire had broken out 
in his house, and that most of his works had 
already perished. On hearing this message, the 
artist rushed out, exclaiming that all his toil was 
lost, if the fire had touched his Satyr or his Eros. 
Upon this Phryne confessed the stratagem, and 
chose the Eros. (Paus. i. 20. §2.) When Mum- 
mius plundered Thespiae, like other Greek cities, 
of the works of art, he spared this statue, and it 
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was still at Thespiae in the time of Cicero, who 
says that visits were made to that city expressly 
to see it (In Verr. iv. 2.) It was removed to 
Borne by Caligula, restored to Thespiae by Clau¬ 
dius, and carried back by Nero to Rome, where it 
stood in Pliny's time in the schools of Octavia, and 
it finally perished in the conflagration of that 
building in the reign of Titus. (Paus.ix. 27. § 3 ; 
Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 5 ; Dion Cass. lxvi. 
24.) Its place at Thespiae was supplied by a 
marble copy by Menodorus. (Paus. 1. c.) There 
was in the same place a bronze statue of Eros, 
mode by Lysippus, in emulation of the work of 
Praxiteles. ( ib.) 

The other statue of Eros, at Parium on the Pro¬ 
pontis, is said by Pliny ( l. c .) to have equalled the 
Cnidian Venus. Nothing is known of its history, 
unless it be (which is extremely probable) the 
same as that of which the Sicilian, Heius, was 
robbed by Verres. (Cic. in Verr. be.) Callistratus 
ascribes two bronze statues of Eros to Praxiteles ; 
but the truth of this statement is doubtful, and the 
author may perhaps have confounded the bronze 
statue at Thespiae by Lysippus with the marble one 
by Praxiteles. (CaUist. Ecphr. 3,11.) A copy of one 
of these statues is seen in a beautiful torso found at 
Centocelle, on the road from Rome to Palestrina 
( Mus. Pio-Clem. i. pi. J 2), of which there is a 
more perfect specimen at Naples (Mus. Borb. vi. 
25) ; there is also a very similar figure among the 
Elgin Marbles in the British Museum. (Muller, 
Denhndler , vol. i. pi. xxxv. n. 144, 145.) To 
this class of the artist's works belong also the 
statues of Peitho and Paregoros, in the temple of 
Aphrodite Praxis at Megara. (Paus. i. 43. § 6.) 

3. Subjects from the Mythology of Dionysus. The 
artist’s ideal of Dionysus was embodied in a bronze 
statue, which stood at Elis (Paus. vi. 26. § 1), and 
which is described by Callistratus (Ecphr. 8). It 
represented the god as a charming youth, clad 
with ivy, girt with a Faun’s skin, carrying the lyre 
and the thyrsus. He also treated the subject in a 
famous bronze group, in which Dionysus was re¬ 
presented as attended by Intoxication and a Satyr 
(Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 10: Liberum 
Patrem et Ebrietatem nobilemque una Satyrum, 
quern Graeci Peribotton ruminant). According tc 
these words of Pliny, the celebrated statue of a 
satyr, which Praxiteles, as above related, ranked 
among his best works, was the figure in this group, 
This may, however, be one of Pliny’s numerout 
mistakes, for it seems, from Pausanias’s account ol 
this satyr, that it stood alone in the street ol 
the tripods at Athens (Paus. i. 20. § 1 ; Ath. xiii. 
p. 591, b.; Heyue, Antiq. Aufsatze , vol. ii. p. 63). 
It is generally supposed that we have copies of 
this celebrated work in several marble statues re¬ 
presenting a satyr resting against the trunk of 
tree, the best specimen of which is that in the 
Capitolina Museum (Mus. Cap. iii. 32 ; Mus . 
Franf. ii. pi. 12 ; Mus. Pio-Clem. ii. 30 ; Muller,, 
Arch. d. Kunsty § 127, n. 2, Denkmaler, voL i. pi. 
xxxv. n. 143). Another satyr, of Parian marble, 
was at Megara. (Paus. i. 43. s. 5.) Groups oi 
Maenades, Thyiades, and dancing Caryatides arc 
mentioned by Pliny among the marble works oi 
Praxiteles; and also some Sileni in the collection 
of Asinius Pollio. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. $ 5 
Aemilian. Ep. 2, ap. Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 275, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 756; Bdttiger, AmaUh. vol. iii. 
p« 147; Muller, Arch'dol. I, c .) Among othei 
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works of this class, for which the reader is referred 
to MUller (l. c.) and Sillig (s.«.), the only one re¬ 
quiring special mention is the marble group of 
Hermes carrying the infant Dionysus, of which 
copies are supposed to exist in a bas-relief and a 
vase-painting. (Paus. v. 17. § 1 ; MUller, Arch. d. 
Kunst, l. c.) 

4. Subjects from the Mythology of Apollo. This 
ilass contained one of the most celebrated statues 
f Praxiteles, namely the bronze figure of Apollo 
'he Lizard-slayer (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 10 ; 
ouberem ApoUinem subrepenti Lacciiae cominus 
insidiantem, quern Sauroctonon vocant; comp. Mar¬ 
tial, Ep. xiv. 172). Numerous copies of it exist; 
some in marble, one in bronze, and several on 
gems. (MUller, Arch . d. Kunst , l. c . n. 7 9 Denkmaler, 
ol. i. pi. xxxvi. n. 147, a. b.) 

There still remain numerous works of Praxiteles, 
full enumeration of which will be found in Sillig. 
Cat. Artif s.v.) It was an undecided question 
among the ancients, whether the celebrated group 
if Niobe was the work of Praxiteles or of Scopas. 

One point in the technical processes of Praxi¬ 
teles deserves particular notice. It is recorded by 
^liny that Praxiteles, on being asked which of his 
wn works in marble he thought the best, replied, 
hose in which Nicias had had a hand, “ tantum 
adds Pliny f “ circumlitioni ejus tribuebat .” (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. ll.s. 40. § 28.) In all probability, 
thiB drcumlitio consisted in covering the marble 
with a tinted encaustic varnish, by which we can 
easily conceive how nearly it was made to re¬ 
semble flesh. (See Diet . of Ant . art. Pictura, 

§ viii.) It was probably from a confused recol¬ 
lection of this statement in bis Greek authorities 
that Pliny had shortly before (l.c. 11. s. 39), 
mentioned Praxiteles as an improver of encaustic 
painting. 

Praxiteles had two sons, who were also distin¬ 
guished sculptors, Timarchus and Cephisodotus II. 
(Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X. Orat. pp. 843, 844 ; Paus.i. 
8. § 5, ix. 12. § 5.) Respecting the error by which 
some writers make a second Praxiteles out of the 
artist Pasiteles, see Pasiteles, No. 2. [P. S.] 

PRAXFTHEA (Ilpa^sa). 1. A daughter of 
Phrasimus and Diogeneia, was the wife of Erech- 
theus, and mother of Cecrops, Pandorus, Metion, 
Omeus, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Oreithyia. 
(Apollod. iii. 15. § 1.) Some call Iter a daughter 
of Cephissus. (Lycurg. c. Leocrat. 98:) 

2. A daughter of Thespius. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) 

3. A daughter of Leus in Athens, and a sister 

of Theore and Eubule. (Aelian, V. H. xii. 
28.) [L. S.] 

PRAXO, a lady of high rank at Delphi, who 
was connected by relations of hospitality with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia. It was at her house 
that the Cretan Evander, and the other emissaries 
etnployed by Perseus to assassinate Eumenes in 
B. c. 172, were lodged ; on which account she was 
suspected of participating in the plot, and was 
carried to Rome by C. Valerius. Her subsequent 
fate is not mentioned. (Liv. xlii. 15,17*) [E. H. B] 

PRE'CIA, the mistress of P. Cethegus, was 
courted by Lucullus in order to use her influence 
with Cethegus, when he was seeking to obtain the 
command against Mithridates. (Plut. Lucull. 6.) 
[Cethegus, No. 7 .) 

PRECIA'NUS, a jurisconsult, was a friend of 
Cicero and Trebatius, and had influence with 
Caesar. Cicero mentions him in b. c. 54 (Cic. ad 
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Fam. vii. 8). Iiis name shows that his original 
name was Precius, and that he was adopted by 
a member of another gens. 

L. PRE'CIUS, a distinguished Roman eques, 
who carried on business at Panormus, when Verres 
was governor of Sicily (Cic. Verr. v. 62, 65). A 
certain Precius left some property to Cicero, which 
is mentioned two or three times in his correspond¬ 
ence under the name of Preciana hereditas (ad 
Faith xiv. 6, § 2, ad Alt. vi. 9. § 2, vii. 1. § 9); 
but who this Precius was is not known. 

PREPELAUS (ItysWAooy), a general in the 
service of Cassander, king of Macedonia. He is 
first mentioned in b. c. 315, when he was sent by 
Cassander on a secret mission to Alexander the son 
of Polysperchon, whom he succeeded in detaching 
from the cause of Antigonus and inducing to join 
his arms with those of Cassander (Diod. xix. 64). 
Shortly after we find him commanding an army 
which was sent to support Asander in Caria, and 
co-operating with that general against Ptolemy, the 
nephew of Antigonus (Id. ib. 68). From this 
time we hear no more of him till b. c. 303, when 
he held the important fortress of Corinth with a 
large force, but was unable to prevent its falling 
into the hands of Demetrius, and only saved himself 
by a hasty flight (Id. xx. 103). In the following 
summer (b. c. 302) he was sent by Cassander, with 
a considerable army, to co-operate with Lysimachus 
in Asia, where his arms were crowned with the 
most brilliant successes ; he reduced in a short 
space of time the important cities of Adramyttium, 
Ephesus, and Sardes, and made himself master of 
almost the whole of Aeolia and Ionia. But he was 
unable to prevent the recovery of a great part of 
these conquests by Demetrius, before the close of 
the same autumn (Id. xx. 107, 111). After this 
we hear no more of him. [E. II. B.J 

PRESBON (npeo-^v), a son of Phrixus, by a 
daughter of Aeetes, king of Colchis. He him¬ 
self was the father of Clymenus, who is hence 
called Presboniades. (Paus. ix. 34. § 5, 37. § 2 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. ii. 1125.) A son of 
Minyas was likewise called Presbun. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 230.) [L. S.] 

P. PRESENTEIUS, one of the commanders of 
the allies in the Marsic war, defeated the legate 
Perperna in b. c. 90. (Appian, B . C . i. 41.) 

PRI'AMUS (Uplapos), the famous king of 
Troy, at the time of the Trojan war. He was a 
son of Laomedon and Strymo or Placia. Hi9 ori¬ 
ginal name is said to have been Podarces, i. e. “ the 
swift-footed,” which was changed into Priamus, 
“the ransomed” (from rrplapai), because he was 
the only surviving son of Laomedon and was ran¬ 
somed by his sister Hesione, after he had fallen 
into the hands of Heracles (Apollod. ii. 6. § 4, iii. 
12. § 3). He is said to have been first married to 
Arisbe, the daughter of Merops, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Aesacus; but afterwards he 
gave up Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married Hecabe 
(Hecuba), by whom he had the following children: 
Hector, Alexander or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Polvdorus, 
Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, and Cassandra. 
By other women he had a great many children be¬ 
sides (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5). According to the Ho¬ 
meric tradition, he was the father of fifty sons, 
nineteen of whom were children of Hecabe, to 
whom others add an equal number of daughters 
(Horn. IL xxiv. 495, &c.,with the note of Eustath,; 
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comp. Hygin. Fab. 90; Theocr. xv, 139 ; Cic. 
Tuso. i. 35). Previous to the outbreak of the war 
of the Greeks against his kingdom, he is said to 
have supported the Phrygians in their war against 
the Amazons (Horn. II. iii. 184). When the 
Greeks landed on the Trojan coast Priam was 
already advanced in years, and took no active part 
in the war (xxiv. 487, 500). Only once did he 
venture upon the field of battle, to conclude the 
agreement respecting the single combat between 
Paris and Menelaus (iii. 250, &c.). After the 
death of his son Hector, Priam, accompanied by 
Hermes, went to the tent of Achilles to ransom 
Hector's body for burial, and obtained it (xxiv. 
470). His death is not mentioned by Homer, but 
later poets have filled up this gap in the legend. 
When the Greeks entered the city of Troy, the 
aged king, it is said, put on his armour, and was 
on the point of rushing into the crowd of the enemy, 
but he was prevailed on by Hecabe to take refuge 
with herself and her daughters, as a suppliant at 
the altar of Zeus Herceius. While he waB tarry¬ 
ing in the temple, his son Polites, pursued by 
Pyrrhus, rushed into the temple, and expired at 
the feet of his father, whereupon Priam aimed at 
Pyrrhus, but was killed by him. (Virg. Aen. ii. 
512, &c. ; Eurip. Troad. 17 ; Paus. ii. 24. § 5, iv. 
17. § 3.) His body remained unburied. (Virg. 
Aen. ii. 558 ; Senec. Troad. 50, &c.; Q. Smyrn. 
xiii. 240, &c.) 

Another Priam is mentioned by Virgil (Aen. v. 
564), as a son of Polites, and is accordingly a 
grandson of king Priam. [L. S.] 

PRI'AMUS, a Greek by birth, and a Roman 
freedman, whose name occura in an inscription as 
Sicinius Priamus, with the designation Aurik, 
that is, a worker in gold. (Muratori, Thes. 
vol. ii. p. cmlxxvii. n. 9 ; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schorn, p. 393.) |P. S.j 

PRIAPATIUS, a king of Parthia. [Arsacbs, 
IV.] 

PRIA'PUS (Ilpfairos), a son of Dionysus and 
Aphrodite (Paus. ix. 31. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 6 ; Tibull. 
i. 4. 7 ; Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. i. 932). Aphro¬ 
dite, it is said, had yielded to the embraces of 
Dionysus, but during his expedition to India, she 
became faithless to him, and lived with Adonis. 
On Dionysus' return from India, she indeed went 
to meet him, but soon left him again, and went to 
Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to give birth to the 
child of the god. But Hera, dissatisfied with her 
conduct, touched her, and, by her magic power, 
caused Aphrodite to give birth to a child of extreme 
ugliness, and with unusually large genitals. This 
child was Priapus. According to others, however, 
Priapus was a son of Dionysus and a Naiad or 
Chione, and gave his name to the town of Priapus 
(Strab. xiii. p. 587 ; Schol. ad Theocr. i. 21), while 
others again describe him as a son of Adonis, by 
Aphrodite (Tzetz. ad Lyc . 831), as a son of Hermes 
(Hygin. Fab. 160), or as the son of a long-eared 
father, that is, of Pan or a Satyr (Macrob. <Sotf. vi. 
5). The earliest Greek poets, such as Homer, 
Hesiod, and others, do not mention this divinity, 
and Strabo (xiii. p. 558) expressly states, that it 
was only in later times that he was honoured with 
divine worship, and that he was worshipped more 
especially at Lampsacus on the Hellespont, whence 
he is sometimes called HeUespontiacus (Ov. Fast. i. 
440, vi. 341 ; Amob. iii. 10). We have every 
reason to believe that he was regarded as the pro- 
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moter of fertility both of the vegetation and of all 
animals connected with an agricultural life, and in 
this capacity he was worshipped as the protector 
of flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, the vine, all 
garden-produce, and even of fishing (Paus. ix. SI. 
§ 2 ; Virg. Ed. vii. 33, Georg. iv. 110, with the 
commentators). Like other divinities presiding over 
agricultural pursuits, he was believed to be pos¬ 
sessed of prophetic powers, and is sometimes men¬ 
tioned in the plural (Tibull. i. 4. 67 ; Moschus, iii. 
27). As Priapus had many attributes in common 
with other gods of fertility, the Orphics identified 
him with their mystic Dionysus, Hermes, Helios, 
&c. (Schol. ad Theocr . i. 21 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
pp. 691, 242.) The Attic legends connect Priapus 
with such sensual and licentious beings as Conisalus, 
Orthanes, and Tychon. (Strab. L c Aristoph. 
Lys. 982 ; comp. Diod. iv. 6). In like manner he 
was confounded by the Italians with Mutunus or 
Muttunu8, the personification of the fructifying 
power in nature (Salmas, ad Solin. p. 219 ; Arnob. 
iv. 11). The sacrifices offered to him consisted of 
the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and fields 
(Anthol. Palat. vi. 102), of milk, honey, cakes, 
rams, asses, and fishes (Anthol. Palat. x. 14 ; Ov. 
Fast . i. 391, 416 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, ii. 84). 
He was represented in carved images, mostly in 
the form of hermae, with very large genitals, carry¬ 
ing fruit in his garment, and either a sickle or cor¬ 
nucopia in his hand (Tibull. i. 1. 22, 4. 8 ; Virg. 
Georg, iv. 110 ; Horat. Sat. i. 8 ; Hirt. Mytkol. 
IHtderb. p. 172). The hermae of Priapus in Italy, 
like those of other rustic divinities, were usually 
painted red, whence the god is called ruber or ru- 
bicundus. (Ov. Fast . i. 415, vi. 319, 333). [L. S.] 

PRIA'PUS, a maker of fictile vases, whose 
name occurs on a cup in the Durand collection, 
found at Vulci. {Cab. Durand . n. 882, p. 281 ; 
It. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , p. 57.) [P. S.] 
PRIMIGENIA, a surname of Fortuna, under 
which she had a celebrated sanctuary at Praeneste, 
and at Rome on the Quirinal. (Cic. de Div. ii. 
41 ; Liv. xxxiv. 53.) [L. S.J 

PRIMUS, a Roman freedman, whose name 
appears on an inscription in the MuBeum at Naples, 
in the form m. artomus m. l. primus archi¬ 
tect us. M. Raoul-Rochette has copied and pub¬ 
lished the inscription ; and he states that he was 
assured by M. C. Bonucci, that the stone came 
from the great theatre at Pompeii, of which, there¬ 
fore, if this statement be correct, Primus was the 
architect. (R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , p. 
441.) TP.S.] 

PRIMUS, M. ANTO'NIUS, was born at To- 
losa in Gaul, and received in his boyhood the 
surname of Becco % which signified in the Gallic lan¬ 
guage a cock’s beak. (Suet .ViteU. 18; Martial, ix. 
100.) He afterwards went to Rome, and rose 
to the dignity of a senator j but having been 
condemned of forgery (falsum) under the lex 
Cornelia in the reign of Nero, he was expelled 
from the senate, and banished from the city. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 40 ; Dion Cass. lxv. 9). After 
the death of Nero (a. d. 68), he was restored 
to his former rank by Galba, and appointed to 
the command of the seventh legion, which was 
stationed in Pannonia. It was believed that he 
subsequently wrote to Otho, offering to take the 
command of his forces ; but as Otho would 
not employ him, he gave him no support in his 
struggle with Vitellius. When the fortunes of the 
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latter began to decline (a. d. 69), Antonius was 
one of the first generals in Europe who declared in 
favour of Vespasian ; and he rendered him the 
most important services. He was well fitted to 
play a conspicuous part in a civil war, being bold 
in action, ready in speech, unscrupulous in the use 
of means, equally ready to plunder and to bribe, 
and possessing considerable military abilities. It 
was by his influence that the legions in Moesia, as 
well as those in Pannonia, espoused the side of 
Vespasian. When the other generals of Vespasian 
were of opinion that they should remain in Pan¬ 
nonia, and await the arrival of Mucianus, who was 
marching from the East at the head of a powerful 
body of Vespasian’s troops, Antonius on the con¬ 
trary urged an immediate invasion of Italy. Hib 
energy overruled all opposition. Without waiting 
till the army was ready, Antonius, with a small 
body of picked troops, and accompanied by Arrius 
Varus, who had gained great renown under Cor- 
bulo in the Armenian war, crossed the Alps and 
pushed forwards into Italy. Here he met with 
great success; he obtained possession of several 
towns in Transpadane Gaul, and at Patavium was 
joined by two legions which had followed him from 
the north. At Patavium he allowed his troops a 
short time for repose, and then marched upon 
Verona, which also fell into his power. Meantime 
Alienus Caecina, who had been sent by Vitellius 
at the head of a large army to oppose Antonius, 
adopted no active measures against him, though 
with his superior forces he might easily have 
driven him out of Italy. Shortly afterwards three 
more legions crossed the Alps and joined Antonius, 
who was now at the head of five legions. His au¬ 
thority however was shared by two generals of 
consular rank, T. Ampius Flavianus, the governor 
of Pannonia, and Aponius Saturninus, the go¬ 
vernor of Moesia ; but an insurrection of the sol¬ 
diers delivered him from these rivals, and obliged 
them to flee from the camp. Antonius affected 
great indignation at these proceedings, but it was 
believed by many that the mutiny had been insti¬ 
gated by himself that he might obtain the sole 
command. The army of Caecina meanwhile had 
been thrown into great confusion by the treason of 
their general Caecina, who had endeavoured to 
persuade his troops to desert Vitellius and espouse 
the cause of Vespasian ; but not succeeding in hia 
attempt, he had been thrown into chains, and new 
generals elected by the soldiers in his stead. An¬ 
tonius resolved to avail himself of these favourable 
circumstances for making an immediate attack 
upon the army of Vitellius. He accordingly broke 
up from his quarters at Verona, and advanced as 
far as Bedriacum, a small town at no great distance 
from Cremona. At Bedriacum the decisive battle 
was fought The imprudence of Arrius Varus, who 
had charged the enemy too soon and was driven 
back with loss, threw the army of Antonius into 
confusion, and nearly caused the loss of the battle. 
Antonius only arrested the flight by killing one of 
his own standard-bearers who was in the act of 
flying, and by leading the men against the enemy 
with the standard in his hand. Victory at length 
declared for Antonius, and the enemy fled in con¬ 
fusion to Cremona, from which town they had 
marched to Bedriacum. In the night Antonius 
was attacked by another army of Vitellius, consist¬ 
ing of six legions, which had been stationed at 
Hostilia, thirty miles distant, and which had in**' 
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mediately set out against Antonius upon hearing of 
the defeat of their comrades. The skill and valour 
of Antonius again secured the victory for his 
troops after another hard-fought battle. In the 
morning he marched against Cremona, which was 
at length obliged to submit to him after a vigorous 
defence. The unhappy city was given up to plun¬ 
der and flames ; and at the end of four days of in* 
cessant pillage, during which the most horrible 
atrocities were perpetrated, the entire city was le¬ 
velled to the ground. 

Hitherto Antonius had acted with moderation 
l and caution ; but, as frequently happens, success 
* revealed his cruel character, and brought forth to 
public view the avarice, pride, and other vices 
which were inherent in his nature. Henceforth 
he treated Italy like a conquered country ; and in 
order to maintain his popularity with the soldiers, 
allowed them every kind of licence. Mucianus, 
who was jealous of his success, and who wished to 
reserve to himself the glory of putting an end to 
the war, wrote to Antonius, recommending caution 
and delay, though he worded his letters in such a 
manner that the responsibility of all movements 
was thrown upon Antonius. But to the officers of 
Antonius he expressed himself with more openness, 
and thus endeavoured to keep Antonius in the north 
of Italy. Antonius, however, was not of a temper 
to brook such interference,and he therefore wrote to 
Vespasian, extolling his own exploits, and covertly 
attacking Mucianus. Without troubling himself 
about the wishes of the latter, he crossed the 
Apennines in the middle of winter, and marched 
straight upon Rome. Upon reaching Ocriculum, 
however, he halted for some days. His soldiers, 
whose appetites had been whetted by the plunder 
of Cremona, and who were impatient to glut them¬ 
selves with the spoils of Rome, were indignant at 
this delay, and accused their general of treachery. 
It is probable that Antonius, who saw that it would 
be difficult to restrain his soldiers, feared the general 
odium, as well as the displeasure of Vespasian, if 
his troops were to sack the imperial city. But 
whatever were his motives or intentions, circum¬ 
stances occurred which put an end to his inactivity. 
News arrived that Flavius Sabinus had taken re¬ 
fuge in the Capitol, and that he was there besieged 
by the Vitellian troops. Thereupon Antonius im¬ 
mediately marched upon Rome, but before he could 
reach ‘the city the Capitol was burnt, and Sabinus 
killed. Upon arriving at the suburbs, he endea¬ 
voured to prevent his troops from entering the city 
till the following day ; but the soldiers, who saw 
the prey before their eyes, demanded to be led 
forthwith to the attack. Antonius was obliged to 
yield j he divided his army into three bodies, and 
gave orders for the assault. The troops of Vitellius 
fought with the courage of despair ; driven out of 
the suburbs, they continued the combat in the 
streets of the city, and the struggle continued for 
many days. At length the work of butchery came 
to an end ; the soldiers of Vitellius were everywhere 
destroyed, and the emperor himself put to death. 
Thereupon Domitian, who was in Rome, received 
the name of Caesar ; Arrius Varus was entrusted 
with the command of the Praetorian troops; but 
the government and all real power was in the hands 
of Antonius, His rapacity knew no bounds, and 
he kept plundering the emperor’s palace, as if 
he had been at the sack of Cremona. The sub¬ 
servient senate voted him the consular ornaments; 
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but his rule lasted only for a short time. Mucia¬ 
nus reached Rome soon after the death of Vitellius, 
and was immediately received by the senate and 
the whole city, as their master. But though An¬ 
tonius was thus reduced to a subordinate position 
in the state, Mucianus was still jealous of him. 
He, therefore, would not allow him to accompany 
Domitian in his expedition into Germany ; at which 
Antonius was so indignant that he repaired to Ves¬ 
pasian, who was at Alexandria. He was not re¬ 
ceived by Vespasian in the distinguished manner 
which he had expected, and to which he thought 
that he was entitled ; for though the emperor 
treated him with kindness and consideration on 
account of the great services he had rendered him, 
he secretly regarded him with dislike and sus¬ 
picion, in consequence of the accusations of Mu¬ 
cianus, and the haughty conduct of Antonius him¬ 
self. (Tac. Hist. ii. 86, libb. iii.—iv. ; Dion 
Cass. lxv. 9 — 18 ; Joseph. B. J . iv. 11 .) This is 
the last time that Antonius is mentioned by Ta¬ 
citus ; but we learn from Martial, who was a friend 
of Antonius, that he was alive at the accession of 
Trajan. In an epigram of the tenth book, which 
was probably published in a . d . 100 , the second 
year of Trajan's reign [see Vol. II. p. 965 , b.], 
Antonius is said to be in his sixtieth year. (Mart. x. 
23 , comp. x. 32 , ix. 100 .) 

PRISCA, MUTI'LIA, a friend of Livia, the 
mother of the emperor Tiberius, and the mistress 
of Julius Postumus. (Tac. Ann . iv. 12.) 

PRISCA, PU'BLIA, the wife of C. Gerainius 
Rufus, who was put to death in a . d . 31 , in the 
reign of Tiberius. Prisca was also accused and 
summoned before the senate, but stabbed herself 
in the senate-house. (Dion Cass, lviii. 4.) 

PRISCIA'NUS, one of the most celebrated 
grammarians of the later period of Roman litera¬ 
ture. From the surname Caesariensis which is 
given to him, we gather that he was either born at 
Caesareia, or at least was educated there. The 
time at which he lived cannot be fixed with any 
great precision. He is spoken of as a contempo¬ 
rary of Cassiodorus, who lived from a . d . 468 to 
at least a . d . 562 . (Paulus Diaconus, de Gest. 
Longob. i. 25 .) According to a statement of Aid- 
helm (ap. Mai, Auct. Class, vol. v. p. 501 , &c.), 
the emperor Theodosius the younger, who died in 
a . d . 450 , copied out Priscian's grammatical work 
with his own hand. Some authorities, therefore, 
place him in the first half of the fifth century, 
others a little later in the same century, others in 
the beginning of the sixth century. The second is 
the only view at all consonant with both the above 
statements Priscianus was a pupil of Theoctis- 
tus. (Prise, xviii. 5 .) He himself taught grammar 
at Constantinople, and was in the receipt of a 
salary from the government, from which (as well 
as from parts of his writings, especially his transla¬ 
tion of the Periegesis of Dionysius) it appears pro¬ 
bable that he was a Christian. Of other particulars 
of his life we are ignorant. He was celebrated for 
the extent and depth of his grammatical knowledge, 
of which he has left the evidence in his work 
on the subject, entitled Commentariorum gramma - 
ticorum Libri XVIII., addressed to his friend and 
patron, the consul Julianus. Other titles are, how¬ 
ever, frequently given to it. The first sixteen books 
treat upon the eight parts of speech recognised by 
the ancient grammarians, letters, syllables, &c. 
The last two books are on syntax, and in one MS. 
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are placed as a distinct work, under the title De 
Construction*. . Priscianus made good use of the 
works of preceding grammarians, but the writers 
whom he mainly followed were Apollonius Dysco- 
lus ( Apollonius , cujua auctoritatem in omnibus se- 
quendam putavi, xiv. 1, vol. i. p. 581, ed. Krehl) 
and Herodianus (ii. 6, vol. i. p. 76, ed. Krehl). The 
treatise of Priscianus soon became the standard 
work on Latin grammar, and in the epitome of 
Rabanus Maurus obtained an extensive circula¬ 
tion. One feature of value about it is the large 
number of quotations which it contains both from 
Latin and Greek writers, of whom nothing would 
otherwise have remained. His acquaintance with 
Greek as well as Latin enabled him to carry on a 
parallel between the two languages. 

Besides the systematic grammatical work of Pris¬ 
cianus there are still extant the following writings : 
—1. A grammatical catechism on twelve lines of 
the Aeneid, manifestly intended as a school book. 
2. A treatise on accents. 3. A treatise on the 
symbols used to denote numbers arid weights, and 
on coins and numbers. 4. On the metres of Te¬ 
rence. 5. A translation of the TlpoyvpvdapaTa 
( Praeexercitamenta) of Hermogenes. The trans¬ 
lation is however very far from being literal. The 
Greek original was discovered and published by 
Heeren in 1791. This and the two preceding 
pieces are addressed to Symmachus. 6. On the 
declensions of nouns. 7. A poem on the emperor 
Anastasius in 312 hexameters, witli a preface in 
22 iambic lines. 8. A piece De Ponderibus et 
Mensuris , in verse. (Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. 
vol. v. p. 212, &c. 235, &c. 494, &c.) This piece 
has been attributed by some to the grammarian 
Rhemnius Fannius Palaemon, by others to one 
Remus Favinus, but the authorship of Priscianus 
seems well established. 9. An Epitome phacno- 
menony or De Sideribus , in verse. (Wernsdorf L c. 
v. pt. i. p. 239.) This and the two preceding 
pieces have been edited separately by Endlicher 
(Vienn. 1828), with a preliminary dissertation. 

10. A free translation of the Periegesis of Diony¬ 
sius in 1427 lines, manifestly made for the in¬ 
struction of youth. It follows the order of the 
Greek on the whole, but contains many variations 
from the original. In particular Priscianus has 
taken pains to substitute for the heathen allusions a 
phraseology better adapted for Christian times. 

11. A couple of epigrams. ( Anth. Lat. v. 47, 139.) 
To Priscianus also are usually attributed the acros- 
tichs prefixed to the plays of Plautus, and de¬ 
scribing the plot. 

The best edition of Priscianus is that by Krehl, 
which contains all but a few of the shorter poems 
(above, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 11). [C. P. M.] 

PRISCIA'NUS, THEODO'RUS, a physician, 
who was a pupil of Vindicianus (Rer. Med. iv. 
praef. p. 81. ed. Argent.), and who therefore 
lived in the fourth century after Christ. He is 
supposed to have lived at the court of Constan¬ 
tinople, and to have attained the dignity of Arch- 
iater. He belonged to the medical sect of the 
Empirici, but not without a certain mixture of the 
doctrines of the Methodici, and even of the Dog- 
matici. He is the author of a Latin work, entitled, 
“ Rerum Medicarum Libri Quatuor,” which is 
sometimes attributed to a person named Octavius 
Horatianus. The first book treats of external dis¬ 
eases, the second of internal, the third of female 
diseases, and the fourth of physiology, &c. The 
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author, in his preface, speaks against the learned 
and wordy disputes held by physicians at the bed¬ 
side of the patient, and also their putting their 
whole reliance upon foreign remedies in preference 
to those which were indigenous. Several of the 
medicines which he mentions himself are absurd 
and superstitious; the style and language of the 
work are bad ; and altogether it is of little interest 
and value. It was first published in 1532, in 
which year two editions appeared, one at Stras- 
burg, fob, and the other at Basel, 4to. Of these 
the latter is more correct than the other, but not 
so complete, as the whole of the fourth book is 
wanting, and aho several chapters of the first and 
second books. It is also to be found in Kraut's 
Experimentarius Medicinae , Argent., fob, 1544, and 
in the Aldine Collection of Medici Antiqui Latini, 
1547, fob, Venet A new edition was commenced 
by J. M. Bemhold, of which only the first volume 
was ever published (1791, 8vo. Ansbach), con¬ 
taining the first book and part of the second. A 
work M on Diet, 11 which is sometimes attributed 
to Theodorus Priscianus, is noticed under Theo¬ 
dor us. (See Sprengel, Hist, de la Mid.; Chou- 
lant, Handb. der Bucherkunde fur die Aeltere Me¬ 
dian.) [W.A.G.] 

PRISCILLA, CASSIA, a Roman female artist, 
whose name appears, with the addition of fecit , on 
a bas-relief, in the Borgia collection, at Velletri, re¬ 
presenting Hercules and Omphale. (Millin, Galer. 
Myth, pb cxvii. n. 453 ; Muratori, Thes. vol. i. 
p. xcv. 1 ; R. Rochette, Lettre ci M. Schonty p. 
393.) [P. S.] 

L. PRISCILLIA'NUS, acquired unenviable 
celebrity as an informer, under Caracalla, by 
whom he was made praefect of Achaia. He was 
celebrated also for his gladiatorial skill in wild 
beast fights, and eventually was banished to an 
island, during the reign of Macrinus, at the in¬ 
stance of the senate, whose hatred he had incurred 
by procuring the destruction of several members of 
their body. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 21.) [W. R.] 

PRISCI'NUS, PEDUCAEUS. [Peducaeus, 
Nos. 7 and 8.] 

PRISCUS, artists. 1. Attius, a Roman pain¬ 
ter, who lived under the Flavian emperors (about 
A. d. 70), and was one of the best artists of the 
period. * In conjunction with Cornelius Pinus, he 
adorned with paintings the temple of Honos et 
Virtus, when it was restored by Vespasian, Of 
these two artists Priscus approached nearest to the 
ancients. (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 10. s. 37.) 

2. Of Nicomedia, an architect and military en¬ 
gineer, who lived under Septimius Severus. (Dion 
Cass, lxxiv. 11, lxxv. 11.) [P. S.] 

PRISCUS (II pianos,), one of the earliest and 
most important Byzantine historians, was sur- 
named Panites, because he was a native of Pa- 
niura in Thrace. We know little of his life in 
general, but much of a short, though highly in¬ 
teresting and important period of it, viz. from a. d. 
445—447, when he was ambassador of Theodosius 
the Younger at the court of Attila. The embassy 
consisted of several persons. In later years he 
and one Maximinus transacted diplomatic business 
for the emperor Marcian, in Egypt and Arabia. 
He died in or about a. d. 471. Niebuhr thinks 
he was a heathen. Priscus wrote an account of 
his embassy to Attila, enriched by digressions on 
the life and reign of that king, the Greek title of 
which is 'I<rr pta B.famKi) koI Kcrrd ’Arrijxay. 
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which was originally divided into eight books, 
according to Suidas. This is the most valuable 
account we have on Attila, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that only fragments of it have come 
down to posterity: it was written after the death 
of Theodosius, which took place in a. i>. 450. 
Priscus is an excellent and trustworthy historian, 
and his style is remarkably elegant and pure. 
Suidas says that he also wrote MeXeral' PrjTopLKod , 
Declamations Rhetoricae and Epistolae , which are 
lost. Jornandes and Juvencus, the author of the 
Life of Attila, borrowed largely from the History 
of Priscus, whose name is often mentioned, by 
them, as well as by other Byzantine writers, as, 
for instance, by Evagrius, who calls him UarplaKos , 
and by Theophanes, who calls him n«p<rifc<fy, both 
apparently mistakes or corruptions of the text. 
The fragments of the History were first edited in 
Greek by David Hoeschel, Augsburg, 1603, 4to ; 
a Latin translation with notes, by Cantoclarus 
or Chanteclair, Paris, 1609, 8vo; the same re- 
printed together with the text, and revised by 
Fabrot in the Paris edition of Eoccerptae de Lega- 
tionibus, together with Dexippus, Menander, and 
others; the same also in Labbe’s Frotrepticon , 
Paris, 1648, fol. The latest and best edition, 
together with the other writers who have furnished 
the materials for the Eoccerpta de Legationibus , is, 
by Niebuhr, in the Bonn Collection of the Byzan¬ 
tines, 1829, 8vo. (Fabric. Bill. Grace . vii. p. 539, 
540; Hanckius, de Script. Byzant.; Niebuhr’s 
Notes on Priscus, in his edition mentioned above ; 
Suidas, s. v. XlpiOKos Ilavrrijj.) [W. P.] 

PRISCUS, brother of the emperor Philippus I. 
Having received the command of the Syrian 
armies, by his intolerable oppression he gave rise 
to the rebellion of Iotapianus. [Iotapianus.] 
(Zosim. i. 18,21.). [W. R.] 

PRISCUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, who 
has addressed several of his letters to him ; one on 
the death of Martial, another respecting the health 
of Fannia, Ac. (Ep.ii. 13, iii. 21, vi. 8, vii. 8, 19). 
Pliny himself nowhere in the letters mentions his 
gentile name, but we find him called in the super¬ 
scription of one of the letters, Cornelius Priscus : 
if this superscription is correct, he is probably the 
same as the Cornelius Priscus, who was consul in 
a. d. 93 [see below]. Some modern writers, 
among whom is Heineccius, thinks that the Priscus 
to whom Pliny wrote is the same as the jurist Ne- 
ratius Priscus, who lived under Trajan and Hadrian, 
and who was, therefore, a contemporary of Pliny. 
[NERATIU8.] 

PRISCUS, ANCHA'RIUS, accused Caesius 
Cordus, proconsul of Crete, of the crimes of repe- 
tundae and majestas, in the reign of Tiberius, A. d. 
21. (Tac. Ann. iii. 38, 70.) 

PRISCUS, L. ATI'LIUS, consular tribune b. c. 
399 and 396, is spoken of under Atiliub, No. 1. 
The surname of Priscus is only given to him in the 
Capitoline Fasti. 

PRISCUS ATTALUS. [Attalus, p. 411.] 
PRISCUS, T. CAESO'NIUS, a Roman eques, 
was appointed by Tiberius the minister of a new 
office which he instituted, and which was styled a 
voluptatibus . (Suet Tib. 42.) 

PRISCUS, CORNE'LIUS, consul, with Pom- 
peius College, in a. d. 93, the year in which Agri¬ 
cola died. (Tac. Agr . 44.) See above Priscus, 
the friend of Pliny. 

PRISCUS, FA'BIUS, a legatus, the com- 
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mander of a legion in the war against Civilis, a. n. 
70. (Tac. Hist. iv. 79.) 

PRISCUS, FULCI'NIUS. [Fulcinius.] 
PRISCUS, HELVI'DIUS. 1. A legate of a 
legion under T. Ummidius Quadratus, governor of 
Syria, was sent by the latter across the Taurus, in a.d. 
52, in consequence of the disorders that had arisen 
through the conduct of Julius Pelignus, the governor 
of Cappadocia (Tac. Ann. xii. 49). This Priscus 
must have been a different person from the cele¬ 
brated Ilelvidius Priscus mentioned below, since 
the latter did not obtain the quaestorship till the 
reign of Nero, and the legates of the legions were 
usually chosen at that time from persons of higher 
rank in the state. 

2. The son-in-law of Thrasea Paetus, and, like 
him, distinguished by his love of liberty, which lie 
at length sealed with his blood. He was bom at 
Tarracina*, and was the son of a certain Cluvius, 
who had filled the post of chief centurion (primi- 
pilus). His name shows that ho was adopted by 
an Helvidius Priscus, perhaps by the Helvidius 
who is mentioned above. In his youth he devoted 
himself with energy to the higher branches of study, 
not, says Tacitus, to disguise an idle leisure under 
a pompous name, but in order to enter upon public 
duties with a mind fortified against misfortune. 
He chose as his teachers of philosophy those who 
taught that nothing is good but what is honourable, 
nothing bad but what is disgraceful, and who did 
not reckon power, nobility, or any external things, 
either among blessings or evils. In other words he 
embraced with ardour the Stoic philosophy. So 
distinguished did he become for his virtue and no¬ 
bleness of soul, that when quaestor he was chosen 
by Thrasea Paetus as his son-in-law ; and by this 
connection he was still further strengthened in his 
love of liberty. He was quaestor in Achaia during 
the reign of Nero, and by the way in which he dis¬ 
charged the duties of his office, gained the love of 
the provincials. (Comp. Schol. ad Juv. v. 36.) 
Having obtained the tribuneship of the plebs in 
a.d. 56, he exerted his influence to protect the poor 
against the severe proceedings of Obultronius Sa- 
binus, the quaestor of the treasury. The name of 
Priscus is not mentioned again for a few years. 
His freedom of speech and love of independence 
could not prove pleasing to the court, and he, there¬ 
fore, was not advanced to any of the higher offices 
of the state. It appears that he and his father- 
in-law were even imprudent enough to celebrate in 
their houses republican festivals, and to commemo¬ 
rate the birth-days of Brutus and Cassius. 

* Quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 

Brutorum et Cassii natalibus." (Juv. v. 36.) 

These proceedings reached the ears of the emperor; 
Thrasea was put to death [Thrasea], and Priscus 
banished from Italy (a.d. 66). He retired with 
his wife, Fannia, to Apollonia in Macedonia, where 
he remained till the death of Nero. He was re¬ 
called to Rome by Galba (a. d. 68), and one of 
his first acts was to bring to trial Eprius Marcell us, 
the accuser of his father-in-law ; but as the senti- 

* This statement depends only upon a correction 
of the text of Tacitus (Hist. iv. 5). Some manu¬ 
scripts have Tarentium or Tarentinae municipio ; 
but we find in the Florentine manuscript, Caretinn* 
municipio », which has been altered, with much pro¬ 
bability, into Tarracina* municipio . 
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ments of Galba were doubtful, he dropped the accu¬ 
sation. On the murder of Galba at the beginning 
of the following year (a. d. 69), he obtained from 
Otho the corpse of the emperor, and took care that 
it was buried (Plut. Galb. 28). In the course of 
the same year he was nominated praetor for the 
next year, and as praetor elect ventured to oppose 
Vitellius in the senate. After the death of Vitellius 
in December, a. d. 69, Priscus again attacked his 
old enemy Eprius Marcellus. The contest between 
them arose respecting the manner in which the am¬ 
bassadors were to be chosen who were to be sent 
to Vespasian ; Priscus maintaining that they should 
be appointed by the magistrates, Marcellus that 
they should be chosen by lot, fearing that if the 
former method were adopted he might not be ap¬ 
pointed, and might thus appear to have received 
some disgrace. Marcellus carried his point on this 
occasion. Priscus accused him, shortly afterwards, 
of having been one of the informers under Nero, 
but he was acquitted, in consequence of the support 
which he received from Mucianus and Domitian. 

Although Vespasian was now emperor, and no 
one was left to dispute the throne with him, 
Priscus did not worship the rising sun. During 
Vespasian’s continued absence in the East, Priscus, 
who was now praetor (a. d. 70), opposed various 
measures which had been brought forward by 
others with a view of pleasing the emperor. Thus 
he maintained that the retrenchments in the public 
expences, which were rendered necessary by the 
exhausted state of the treasury, ought to be made 
by the senate, and not left to the emperor, as the 
consul elect had proposed ; and he also brought 
forward a motion in the senate that the Capitol 
should be rebuilt at the public cost, and only with 
assistance from Vespasian. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that later in the year Priscus, as praetor, 
dedicated the spot on which the Capitol was to be 
built. (Tac. Hist. iv. S3.) On the arrival of the 
emperor at Rome, Priscus was the only person who 
saluted him by his private name of Vespasian ; 
and, not content with omitting his name in all the 
edicts which he published as praetor, he attacked 
both the person and the office of the emperor. 
Such conduct was downright folly; he could not 
by smart speeches and insulting acts restore the 
republic ; and if his sayings and doings have been 
rightly reported, he had only himself to thank for 
his fate. Thus we are told by one of his admirers 
that Vespasian having forbidden him on one occa¬ 
sion from appearing in the senate, he replied, 
“ You can expel me from the senate, but, as long 
as I am a member of it, I must go into the house.” 

— “ Well, then, go in, but be silent.”—“ Don’t 
ask me for my opinion, then, and I will be silent.” 

— “But I must ask you.”—“Then I must say 
what seems to me just.”—“ But if you do I will 
put you to death.”*—■“ Did I ever say to you that 
I was immortal P You do your part, and I will 
do mine. Yours is, to kill; mine, to die without 
fear ; yours is, to banish ; mine, to go into exile 
without sorrow.” (Epictet. Dissert, I 2.) After 
such a specimen of the way in which he bearded 
the emperor, we cannot be surprised at his banish¬ 
ment. His wife Fannia followed him a second 
time into exile. It appears that his place of 
banishment was at no great distance from the 
capital; and he had not been long in exile before he 
was executed by order of Vespasian. It would 
seem that the emperor was persuaded by some of 
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the eneihies of Priscus to issue the fatal mandate ; 
for shortly afterwards he sent messengers to recall 
the executioners ; and his life would have been 
saved, had it not been for the false report that he 
had already perished. The life of Priscus was 
written by Herennius Senecio at the request of his 
widow Fannia ; and the tyrant Doraitian, in con¬ 
sequence of this work, subsequently put Senecio to 
death, and sent Fannia into exile for the third 
time. Priscus left & son, who is called simply 
Helvidius, without any surname, and is therefore 
spoken of under Hel vidius. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 28, 
xvi. 28, 33,35, Hist. ii. 91, iv. 5—9, 43, 44, Agric. 
2, Dial, de Oral. 5 ; Dion Cass. lxv. 7, lxvi. 12, 
lxvii. 13; Suet. Vesp. 15; Plin. Ep. vii. 19.) 
PRISCUS, JAVOLE'NUS. [Javolbnus.] 

PRISCUS, JU'LIUS, a centurion, was ap¬ 
pointed by Vitellius (a. d. 69) praefect of the 
praetorian guards on the recommendation of Fabius 
Valens. When news arrived that the army, which 
had espoused the side of Vespasian, was marching 
upon Rome, Julius Priscus was sent with Alphenus 
Varus at the head of fourteen praetorian cohorts 
and all the squadrons of cavalry to take possession 
of the passes of the Apennines, but he and Varus 
disgracefully deserted their post and returned to 
Rome. After the death of Vitellius, Priscus put 
an end to his life, more, says Tacitus, through shame 
than necessity. (Tac. Hist. ii. 92, iii. 55, 61, iv. 
11 .) 

PRISCUS, JU'NIUS, praetor in the reign of 
Caligula, was put to death by this emperor on ac¬ 
count of his wealth, though accused as a pretext of 
other crimes. (Dion Cass. lix. 18.) 

PRISCUS, C. LUTO'RIUS, a Roman eques, 
composed a poem on the death of Germanicus, 
which obtained great celebrity, and for which he 
was liberally paid by Tiberius. When Drusus fell 
ill, in A. d. 21, Priscus composed another poem on 
his death, anticipating, if he died, a still more 
handsome present from the emperor, as Drusus 
was his own son, while Germanicus had been only 
his son by adoption. Priscus was led by his 
vanity to recite this poem in a private house in 
presence of a distinguished company of women of 
rank. He was denounced in consequence to the 
senate ; and this body, anxious to punish the 
insult to the imperial family, condemned Priscus 
to death, without consulting Tiberius, and had 
him executed forthwith. The proceeding, how¬ 
ever, displeased Tiberius, not through any wish to 
save the life of Priscus, but because the senate had 
presumed to put a person to death without asking 
his opinion. He therefore caused a decree of the 
senate to be passed, that no decrees of the body 
should be deposited in the aerarium till ten days 
had elapsed ; and as they could not be carried into 
execution till this was done, no one could in 
future be executed till ten days after his condem¬ 
nation. (Tac. Ann. iii. 49—51; Dion Case. lvii. 20.) 
It is recorded of this Lutorius Priscus that he paid 
Sejanus the enormous sum of 50,000,000 sesterces 
(quinquenties sestertium ) for an eunuch of the name 
of Paezon. (Plin. H. N. vii. 39. s. 40.) 

PRISCUS, Q. MU'STIUS, consul suffectus, 
A. n. 163 (Fasti). 

PRISCUS, NERATIUS. [Neratius.] 
PRISCUS, Q.NO'NIUS,consul a.d. 149 with 
Ser. Scipio Orfitus (Fasti). 

PRISCUS, NO'VIUS, was banished by Nero, 
in a. d. 66, in consequence of hia being a mend of 
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Seneca. He was accompanied in his exile by his I 
wife Artoria Flacilla. (Tac. Ann. xv. 71.) We 
learn from the Fasti that D. Novius Priscus was 
/consul a. n. 78, in the reign of Vespasian. He 
was probably the same person as the one banished 
by Nero. 

PRISCUS, T. NUMI'CIUS, consul a c. 469 
with A. VirginiusTrico9tus Caeliomontanus, fought 
against the Volscians with success, and took Ceno, 
one of their towns. (Liv* ii. 63; Dionys. ix. 
56.) 

PRISCUS PANITES. [See above, Priscus, 
the Bvzantine writer.] 

PRISCUS, PETRO'NIUS, banished by Nero, 

A. d. 66. (Tac. Ann. xv. 71.) 

PRISCUS, SERVl'LIUS. The Prisci were 
an ancient family of the Servilia gens, and filled 
the highest offices of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They also bore the agno¬ 
men of Structus, which is always appended to 
their name in the Fasti, till it was supplanted by 
that of Fidenas, which was first obtained by Q. 
Servilius Priscus Structus, who took Fidenae in 
his dictatorship, b. c. 435 [see below, No. 6], 
and which was also borne by his descendants 
[Nos. 7 and 8]. 

1. P. Servilius Priscus Structus, consul 

B. c. 495 with Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 
This year was memorable in the annals by the 
death of king Tarquin. The temple of Mercury 
was also dedicated in this year, and additional 
colonists were led to the colony of Signia, which 
had been founded by Tarquin. The consuls car¬ 
ried on war against the Volscians with success, 
and took the town of Suessa Pometia; and 
Priscus subsequently defeated both the Sabines 
and Aurunci. In the struggles between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians respecting the law of debt, 
Priscus was inclined to espouse the side of the 
latter, and published a proclamation favourable to 
the plebeians ; but as he was unable to assist them 
in opposition to his colleague and the whole body 
of the patricians, he incurred the enmity of both 
parties. (Liv. ii. 21—-27 ; Dionys. vi. 23—32 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 3. § 6; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 3.) 

2. Q. Servilius Priscus Structus, a brother 
of No. 1, was magister equitura, in b. c. 494, to 
the dictator, M\ Valerius Maximus. (Dionys. vi. 
40.) 

3. Sp. Servilius Priscus Structus, consul 
a c. 476, with A. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. In 
consequence of the destruction of the Fabii at the 
Cremera in the preceding year, the Etruscans had 
advanced up to the very walls of Rome, and taken 
possession of the hill Janiculus. In an attempt 
which Priscus made to take this hill by assault, 
he was repulsed with great loss, and would have 
sustained a total defeat, had not his colleague 
Virginius eome to his assistance. In consequence 
of his rashness on this occasion, he was brought 
to trial by the tribunes, as soon as his year of 
office had expired, but was acquitted. (Liv. ii. 51, 
52 ; Dionys. ix. 25, &c.) 

4 . Q. Servilius Priscus Structus, probably 
son of No. 2, was consul B. c. 468, with T. Quin- 
tius Capitolinas Barbatus, and again b.c. 466, 
with Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. In each 
year Priscus commanded the Roman armies in the 
wars with the neighbouring nations, but did not 

anything worth recording. (Liv. ii. 64, 
Jii 2 ; Dionys. ix. 57, 60.) 
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5. P. Servilius Sp. f. P. n. Priscus Struc- 
tuh, son of No. 3, was consul b. c. 463, with L. 
Aebutius Elva, and was carried off in his consul¬ 
ship by the great plague which raged at Rome in 
this year. (Liv. iii. 6, 7; Dionys. ix. 67, 68 ; 
Oros. ii. 12.) 

6. Q.* Servilius P. p. Sp. n. Priscus Struc¬ 
tus Fidenas, son of No. 5, was appointed dictator 
b. c. 435, in consequence of the alarm excited by 
the invasion of the Veientes and Fidenates, who 
had taken advantage of the plague, which was then 
raging at Rome, to ravage the Roman territory, 
and had advanced almost up to the Colline Gate. 
Servilius defeated the enemy without difficulty, 
and pursued the Fidenates to their town, to which 
he proceeded to lay siege, and which he took by 
means of a mine. From the conquest of this town 
he received the surname of Fidenas , which was 
afterwards adopted by his children in the place of 
Structus. Servilius is mentioned again in b. c. 
431, wnen he called upon the tribunes of the plebs 
to compel the consuls to elect a dictator, in order 
to carry on the war against the Volsci and Aequi. 
In b. c. 418 the Roman army was defeated by the 
Aequi and the Lavicani, in consequence of the 
dissensions and incompetenc 3 r of the consular tri¬ 
bunes of that year. Servilius was therefore ap¬ 
pointed dictator a second time; he carried on the 
war with success, defeated the Aequi, and took 
the point of Lavici, where the senate forthwith 
established a Roman colony. (Liv. iv. 21, 22, 26 
45—47.) 

7. Q. Servilius Q. p. P. n. (Priscus) Fide¬ 
nas, the son of No. 6, was consular tribune six 
times, namely in b. c. 402, 398, 395, 390, 388, 
386. (Liv. v. 8, 14, 24, 36, vi. 4, 6.) He was 
also interrex in b. c. 397. (Liv. v. 17.) There can 
be no doubt that this Servilius was the son of 
No. 6, both from his praenomen Quintus, and his 
surname Fidenas, as well as from the circumstances 
that he is designated in the Capitoline Fasti, Q. f. 

P. N. A difficulty, however, arises from the state¬ 
ment of Livy, that the C. Servilius, who was consular 
tribune in b. c. 418, was the son of the conqueror of 
Fidenae (Liv. iv. 45, 46) ; but this is probably a 
mistake, since the consular tribune of b.c. 418 is 
called, in the Capitoline Fasti, C. Servilius Q. f. 
C. N. Axilla. Besides which, if he were the son 
of the conqueror of Fidenae, he must have been a 
younger son, as his praenomen shows; and in that 
case the younger son would have obtained one of 
the highest dignities in the state sixteen years 
before his elder brother. 

8. Q. Servilius Q. p. Q. n. (Priscus) Fide¬ 
nas, the son of No. 7, was consular tribune three 
times, namely, in b. c. 382, 378, 369. (Liv. vi. 
22, 31, 36.) 

9. Sp. Servilius Priscus, censor b. c. 378, 
with Q. Cloelius Siculus (Liv. vi. 31). As this 
Servilius does not bear the surname of Fidenas, he 
probably was not a descendant of the conqueror of 
Fidenae. 

* Livy (iv. 21) calls him A . Servilius, in 
speaking of his dictatorship of b.c. 435, but 

Q. Servilius when he mentions his dictatorship of 
b. c, 418 (iv. 46), as well as when he speaks of 
him elsewhere (e. g. iv. 26). There can, there¬ 
fore, be no doubt that the name of Quintus is to be 
preferred, which we find also in the Capitoline 
Fasti* 
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PRISCUS SENE'CIO, Q. SO'SIUS, consul 
A. d. 169, with P. Coelius Apollinaris (Fasti). 

PRISCUS, STA'TIUS, consul a. d. 159, with 
Plautius Quintillus, two rears before the death of 
the emperor Antoninus (Fasti). He was one of 
the generals sent by his successor, M. Aurelius, to 
conduct the war against the P&rthians, a. d. 162— 
165. He took Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, and 
rescued the whole of that country from the Parthian 
power, (Capitolin. Anion. Phil 9, Veras, 7 ; Dion 
Cass. lxxi. Fragm . p. 1201, ed. Reimarus.) 
PRISCUS, TARQUI'NIUS. [Tarquinius.] 
PRISCUS, TARQUITIUS, had been a legate 
of Statilius Taurus, in Africa, whom he accused, in 
order to gratify Agrippina, the wife of the emperor 
Claudius, who was anxious to obtain possession of 
his pleasure grounds. Taurus put an end to his 
life before sentence was pronounced ; and the 
senate expelled Priscus from its body as an informer. 
He was restored, however, to his former rank by 
Nero, and appointed governor of Bithynia ; but 
was condemned in A. d. 61, on account of extortion 
in his province, to the great delight of the senate. 
(Tac .Ann. xii. 59,xiv. 46.) 

PRISCUS, M. TREBATIUS, consnl suffectus 
in a. d. 109. (Fasti.) 

PRISCUS, L. VALERIUS MESSA'LA 
THRA'SEA, was distinguished alike by his birth 
and wisdom during the reign of Septimius Severus. 
He was consul in a. d. 196, and about seventeen 
years afterwards fell a victim to the cruelty of 
Caracalla. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 5.) 

PRISCUS, VE'CTIUS, a person mentioned 
by the younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. vi. 12.) 

PRIVERNAS, an agnomen given to L. Aemi- 
lius Mamercinus, from hiB taking Privemum in 
b. c. 329. [Mamercinus, No. 9.] 
PROAE'IIESIUS (npoaipc<nos),a distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, was a native of Armenia, bom 
about a. d. 276, of good connections, though poor. 
He came to Antioch to study under the rhetorician 
Ulpian. Having soon risen to high distinction in 
his school, he removed to Athens, where he placed 
himself under Julian, then seated in the chair of 
rhetoric. There came along with him from An¬ 
tioch his friend Hephaestion. A fact told by 
Eunapius in hisJifo'of Proaeresiua ( Vit. Soph. voL 
i. p. 73, ed. Boissonade), illustrates both the po¬ 
verty and the zeal of these youths. They had be¬ 
tween them but one change of raiment (Ipdrtov kolL 
Tpi§wuiov), and three thin, faded blankets (<rrpc&- 
fuira). When Proaeresius went forth to the pub¬ 
lic schools, his friend lay in bed working his exer¬ 
cises, and this they did alternately. Proaeresius 
soon acquired a high place in his master's esteem, 
of which, as well as his own merit, a singular proof 
is given by Eunapius (ibid. p. 71, &c.). On the 
death of Julian (according to Clinton, Fast. Rom. 
P- 401, in a. n. 340), who left Proaeresius his 
house (Eunap. ibid. p. 69), it was determined no 
longer to confine the chair pf rhetoric to one, but to 
extend this honour to many. (Eunap. ibid. p. 79.) 
Epiphanius, Diophantus, Sopolis, Pamasius, and 
Hephaestion were chosen ‘from among a crowd of 
competitors; but Hephaestion left Athens, dread¬ 
ing competition with Proaeresius. The students, 
generally, betook themselves to their professors, 
njcoiding to their nations ; and there attached 
themselves to Proaeresius the students coming 
from the district south from Pontus inclusive, as 
far as Egypt and Lybia. His great success excited 
vol. ul 
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the jealousy of the others, who combined against 
him. Through the intervention of a corrupt pro- 
consul, he was driven from Athens. A new pro- 
consul not only restored him, but, after a public 
trial, bestowed on him public marks of approbation, 
and placed him at once at the head of all the 
teachers of rhetorio in Athens. The fresh attempts 
of his enemies to supplant him by splendid enter¬ 
tainments, at which they endeavoured to win over 
men of power, were rendered nugatory by the ar¬ 
rival in Athens of Anatolius, the praefect of Illy- 
riura. It is probable that the favour with which 
that accomplished man regarded Proaeresius, at¬ 
tracted to the latter the attention of the emperor 
Constans, who sent for him to Gaul, about a. d. 
342. Constans detained him for more than one 
year (if we may found upon the expression X f< A»w- 
vas, Eunap. ibid. p. 89), and then sent him to 
Rome. Here he was highly esteemed, and having 
written or delivered a eulogy on the city, was 
honoured in return with a life-size statue of bronze, 
bearing this inscription, “ The Queen of Cities to the 
Prince of Eloquence.^ On his departure from 
Rome, he obtained for Athens a tributary BUpply 
of provisions from several islands — a grant which 
was confirmed by the eparch of Athens at the soli¬ 
citation of Anatolius—and he himself was honoured 
with the title of crrparoirtbdpxys. When the 
emperor Julian (a. d. 362) had promulgated the 
decree, for which he is so strongly censured, even 
by his eulogist Ammianus Marcellinus (xx. 10, 
xxv. 4), forbidding teachers belonging to the Chris¬ 
tian religion to practise their art, we are told 
(Hieron. in Chronic. An. 2378), that Proaeresius 
was expressly exempted from its operation, but 
that he refused any immunity not enjoyed by his 
brethren. To this partial suspension of his rheto¬ 
rical functions, Eunapius also alludes, but, dis¬ 
tracted by his love of the man, and his hatred of 
his religion, says doubtingly, “ he seemed to be a 
Christian” (ibid. p. 92). Eunapius says that it 
was about this very time he himself arrived at 
Athens, and found in Proaeresius a}l the kindness 
of a father. It is probable, then, that this was in 
the year 363, when Julian was in the East, and 
we may suppose the edict less rigidly enforced. 
Proaeresius was then in his 87th year. Eunapius 
remained at Athens for five years, and states that 
his friend and teacher died not many days after his 
departure. Proaeresius had married Amphicleia 
of Tralles, and by her he had several daughters, all 
of whom died in the bloom of youth, and on whom 
Milesius wrote him consolatory verses. His rival 
Diophantus pronounced his funeral oration (Ennap. 
ibid. p. 94), and his epitaph, written by his pupil 
Gregory Nazianzen, is given by Fabricius (BM. 
Qraec. voL vi p. 137). 

From the account given of him by Eunapius, 
who had the best means of information, we learn 
that he was of gigantic stature (Casaubon and 
Wyttenbach, ad Eunap. vol. ii. p, 285, conjecture 
that he was nine feet high!), ana of stately bear¬ 
ing, so vigorous in his old age, that it was impos¬ 
sible to suppose him other than in the prime of life. 
His constitution was of iron strength (aibripiov\ 
braving the winter colds of Gaul without shoes, 
and in light clothing, and drinking unw&rmed the 
water of the Rhine when almost frozen. His style 
of eloquence seems to hare been flowing, and 
graced with allusions to classic times. He had 
great powers of extemporaneous speaking, and a 

M M 
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prodigious memory. He has no great credit, so far 
as Btyle is concerned, in his pupil Eunapius, but the 
names of Basil the Great and Gregory Nazianzen 
(Sojsomen, H.E.vi. 17), fully bear out his high 
reputation as a teacher of rhetoric. (Compare 
Suidas, s. v. ; Clinton, Fast Rom. pp. 401, 405, 
449, 469 ; Westermann, Geschickte der Griech. 
Beredt . p. 237.) [W. M. G.] 

PRO BA, FALCO'NIA. [Falconia.] 
PROBUS, M. AURE'LIUS, Roman emperor 
a. d. 276—282, was a native of Sirmium in 
Pannonia. His mother is said to have been of 
more noble extraction than his father Maximus, 
who after having served as a centurion with good 
reputation was raised to the rank of tribune, and 
died in Egypt, bequeathing a very moderate for¬ 
tune to his widow and two children, a son and 
a daughter. Young Probus, at an early age, 
attracted the attention, and gained the favour of 
Valerian, from whom, in violation of the ordinary 
rules of military service, he received while almost 
a boy the commission of tribune. Letters have 
been preserved by Vopiscus, addressed by the 
prince to Gallienus, and to the praetorian prefect, 
in which he announces the promotion of the youth, 
whom he praises warmly, and recommends to their 
notice. Nor did he prove unworthy of this pa¬ 
tronage. He conducted himself so gallantly in the 
war against the Sarmatians beyond the Danube, 
that he was forthwith entrusted with the command 
of a distinguished legion, and was presented in a 
public assembly with various military rewards, 
among others with the highest and most prized of 
all decorations, a civic crown, which he had earned 
by rescuing a noble youth, Valerius Flaccus, a 
kinsman of the emperor, from the hands of the 
Quadi. His subsequent exploits in Africa, Egypt, 
Arabia, Scythia, Persia, Germany, and Gaul, 
gained for him the esteem and admiration of Gal¬ 
lienus, Aurelian, and the second Claudius, all of 
whom expressed their feelings in the most earnest 
language, while his gentle though firm discipline, 
the minute care which he evinced in providing for 
the wants and comforts of the soldiers, and his 
liberality in dividing spoils, secured the zealous 
attachment of the troops. By Tacitus he was 
named governor of the whole East, and declared to 
be the firmest pillar of the Roman power, and, 
upon the death of that sovereign, the purple was 
forced upon his acceptance by the armies of Syria. 
The downfal of Florianus speedily removed his 
only rival, and he was enthusiastically hailed by 
the united voice of the senate, the people, and the 
legions. 

The whole reign of Probus, which lasted for 
about six years, presents a series of the most bril¬ 
liant achievements. His attention was first turned 
to Gaul, which had become disturbed upon the 
overthrow of Postumus, and after the death of 
Aurelian had been ravaged, occupied, and almost 
subjugated by the Germans. By a succession of 
victories the new ruler recovered sixty important 
cities, destroyed 400,000 of the invaders, and 
drove the rest across the Rhine. Following up 
his success, he penetrated into the heart of Ger¬ 
many, compelled the vanquished tribes to restore 
the whole of the plunder which they had borne 
away, and to furnish a contingent of 16,000 
recruits, which were distributed in small numbers 
among the different armies of the empire; he 
established a line of posts stretching for into the 
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interior, and even formed the scheme of disarming 
the inhabitants and of reducing the whole country 
to the form of a province. Passing onwards, every 
foe was swept away from the frontiers of Rhaetia 
and Noricum, which now enjoyed complete se¬ 
curity, the Goths upon the Thracian borders, over¬ 
awed by his name, tendered submission or were 
admitted to alliance, the robber hordes of Isauria 
and the savage Blemmyes of Ethiopia were crushed 
or dispersed, a treaty was concluded with the Per¬ 
sians at their own eager solicitation, while, in 
addition to the conquest of foreign foes, the rebel¬ 
lions of Satuminus at Alexandria, of Proculus and 
Bonosus in Gaul, were promptly suppressed. The 
emperor on his return to the metropolis celebrated 
a well-earned triumph, and determined forthwith to 
devote his whole energies to the regulation of the 
civil government. The privileges restored by his 
predecessor to the senate were confirmed, agricul¬ 
ture was promoted by the removal of various per¬ 
nicious restrictions, large bodies of barbarians were 
transplanted from the frontiers to more tranquil 
regions, where they were presented with allotments 
of land in order that they might learn to dwell in 
fixed abodes, and to practise the occupations and 
duties of civilised life, while in every direction 
protection and encouragement were extended to 
industry. But the repose purchased by such un¬ 
remitting exertion proved the cause of ruin to 
Probus. Fearing that the discipline of the troops 
might be relaxed by inactivity and ease, he em¬ 
ployed them in laborious works of public utility, 
and was even rash enough to express the hope 
that the time was fast approaching when soldiers 
would be no longer necessary. Alarmed by these 
ill-judged expressions, and irritated by toils which 
they regarded as at once painful and degrading, a 
large body of men who were employed under his 
own inspection in draining the vast swamps which 
surrounded his native Sirmium, in a sudden trans¬ 
port of rage made an attack upon the emperor, 
who, having vainly attempted to save himself by 
taking refuge in a strong tower, was dragged forth 
and murdered by the infuriated mutineers. 

History has unhesitatingly pronounced that the 
character of Probus stands without a rival in the 
annals of imperial Rome, combining all the best 
features of the best princes who adorned the 
purple, exhibiting at once the daring valour and 
martial skill of Aurelian, the activity and vast 
conceptions of Hadrian, the justice, modera¬ 
tion, simple habits, amiable disposition, and cul¬ 
tivated intellect of Trajan, the Antonines, and 
Alexander. We find no trace upon record of any 
counterbalancing vices or defects, and we can 
detect no motive which could have tempted the 
writers who flourished soon after his decease to 
employ the language of falsehood or flattery in 
depicting the career of an obscure Illyrian soldier, 
unconnected by blood or alliance alike with those 
who went before him, and with those who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne. 

Our chief authority is the biography, in the 
Augustan History, of Vopiscus, who complains that 
even when he wrote, the great achievements of this 
extraordinary man were rapidly sinking into ob¬ 
livion, obliterated doubtless by the stirring events 
and radical changes in the constitution which fol¬ 
lowed with such rapidity the accession of Dio¬ 
cletian. By the aid, however, of the books and 
state papers which he had consulted in the Ulpian 
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and Tiberian libraries, the public acts, the journals 
of the senate, together with the private diary of a 
certain Turdulus Gallicanus, he was enabled to 
compile a loose and ill-connected narrative. Wc 
may refer also, but with much less confidence, to 
Zosimus, i, 64, Ac., the concluding portion of the 
reign being lost; to Zonaras, xii. 29 ; Aurel. 
Viet, de Coes, xxxvii, Epit. xxxvii; Eutrop. 
ix. 11. [W. R.] 
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PROBUS, a name borne by several celebrated 
Roman grammarians, whom it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from each other. 

1. M. Valerius Probus, of Berytus, who 
having served in the army, and having long ap¬ 
plied without success for promotion, at length be¬ 
took himself, in disgust, to literary pursuits. He 
belongs to the age of Nero, since he stands last in 
order in the catalogue of Suetonius, immediately 
after Q. Remmius Palaemon, who flourished in the 
reigns of Tiberius, Caius, and Claudius; this is 
fully confirmed by the notice of Jerome in the 
Eusebian chronicle under Olympiad ccix. i. (a. d. 
56—7): “ ProbuB Berytius eruditissimus gramma- 
ticorura Romae agnoscitur.” Chance led him to 
study the more ancient writers, and he occupied 
himself in illustrating ( emendare ac distinguere et 
adnotare curavit) their works. He published a 
few trifling remarks on some matters of minute 
controversy (nimis pauca et eocigua de quibusdam 
minutis quaestiunculis edidit ), and left behind him 
a considerable body of observations ( silvam ) on the 
earlier forms of the language. Although not in 
the habit of giving regular instructions to pupils, 
he had 6ome admirers ( scctatores ), of whom he 
would occasionally admit three or four, to benefit 
by his lore. To this Probus we may, with con¬ 
siderable probability, assign those annotations on 
Terence, from which fragments are quoted in the 
Scholia on the dramatist. (Sueton. de Ulus. 
Gramm, 24 ; Schopfen, de Terentio et Donato eius 
interpreter 8vo. Bonn, 1821, p. 31.) 

2. Valerius Probus, termed by Macrobius 
“ Vir perfectissimus,” flourished some years before 
A. Gellius, and therefore about the beginning of 
the second century. He was the author of com¬ 
mentaries on Virgil, and possessed a copy of a 
portion at least of the Georgies, which had been 
corrected by the band of the poet himself. These 
are the commentaries so frequently cited by Ser- 
vius ; but the Scholia in Bueolioa et Georgica^ now 
extant, under the name of Probus, belong to a 
much later period. (Gell. i. 15. § 18, iii. 1. § 5, 
ix. 9. $ 12, 15, xiii. 20. § 1, xv. 30. $ 5 ; Ma- 
crob. Sat. v. 22 ; Heyne, de antiq. Virgil , inierprett. 
subjoined to his notices w De Virgilii editionibus.”) 

It must not be concealed, that many plausible 
reasons, founded upon the notices contained in the 
Noctes Atticae, may be adduced for believing that 
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\ the Valerius Probus of Gellius is one and the samo 
person with the Probus Berytius of Suetonius and 
Hieronymus, for although Gellius, who speaks of 
having conversed with the pupils and friends of 
Valerius Probus, did not die before a. d. 180, it is 
by no means impossible, as far as we know to the 
contrary, that Probus Berytius might have lived on 
to the beginning of the second century, although 
the words of Martial ( Ep . iii. 2, 12) cannot be 
admitted as evidence of the fact. This view has 
been adopted and ably supported by Jahn in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of Persius, 8vo. Lips. 
1843 (p. cccxxxvi. &c.). The chief difficulty, how¬ 
ever, after all, arises from the chronology. Probus 
of Berytus is represented by Suetonius as having 
long sought the post of a centurion, and as having 
not applied himself to literature until he had lost 
all hopes of success; hence he must have been well 
advanced in life before he commenced his studies, 
and consequently, in all probability, must have 
been an old man in a. d. 57, when he was recog¬ 
nised at Rome as the most learned of grammarians. 
Moreover, a scholar who in the age of Nero under¬ 
took to illustrate Virgil, could scarcely with pro¬ 
priety have been represented as devoting himself 
to the ancient writers, who had fallen into neglect 
and almost into oblivion, for such is the meaning 
we should naturally attach to the words of Sueto¬ 
nius. 

3. The life of Persius, commonly ascribed to 
Suetonius, is found in many of the best MSS. of 
the Satirist with the title Vita A. Persii Flacci de 
Commentario Probi Valerii sufdata. Now since 
this biography bears evident marks of having been 
composed by some one who lived at a period not 
very distant from the events which he relates, we 
may fairly ascribe it to the commentator on Virgil. 

4. The name of the ancient scholiast on Juvenal 
was, according to Valla, by whom he was first pub¬ 
lished, Probus Grammaticus. (See In D. Junii 
Juv. Sait. Comment, vetusli post Pothoei Curas , ed. 
D. A. G. Cramer, 8vo. Hamb. 1823, p. 5.) 

5. In the “ Grammaticae Latinae auctores anti* 
qui,” 4to. Hannov. 1605, p. 1386—1494, we find a 
work upon grammar, in two books, entitled M. Va¬ 
lerii Probi Grammaticae Institutiones , with a preface 
in verse, addressed to a certain Coelestinus. The 
first book treats briefly of letters, syllables, the 
parts of speech and the principles of prosody. The 
second book, termed Catholica^ comprises general 
rules for the declension of nouns and verbs, with a 
few remarks on the arrangement of words and ex¬ 
amples of the different species of metrical feet, cor¬ 
responding throughout so closely with the treatise 
of M. Claudius Sacerdos [see Plotius Marius], 
that it is evident that one of these writers must have 
copied from the other, or that both must have 
derived their materials from a common source. The 
text of this Probus has lately received important 
improvements from a collation of the Codex Bo- 
bienBis, now at Vienna, and appears under its best 
form in the “Corpus Grammaticorura Latinorum” 
of Lindemann, 4to. Lips. 1831, vol. i. pp. 39—148. 
The lines to Coelestinus are included in the AnthoL 
Lai. of Burmann, vol. L addend, p. 739, or No. 
205, ed. Meyer. 

6. In the same collection by Putschius, p. 1496 
—1541, is contained M. Valerii Probi Grammatici 
de Notis Romanorum Interpretandis Libeling, an 
explanation of the abbreviations employed in in¬ 
scriptions and writings of various kinds. 
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7. Endlicher, in liis Analecta Grammatical has 
published, from a Codex Bobiensis, now at Vienna, 
a fragment Valeri* Probi de Nomine. 

It is not unlikely that the same individual may 
be the author of the three pieces last named, but 
this is a point on which it is vain to speak with 
confidence. (Osann, Beitrage zur Grieekisch. und 
Romisch. Literatur-Geschichte, ii. p. 283 ; Jahn, l.c.; 
Suringar, Hirtoria Critica Scholiast Lot.) [W. R.] 

PROBUS, AEMI'LIUS. [Nepos, CORNE¬ 
LIUS.] 

PROCAS, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, reigned twenty-three 
years, and was the father of Numitor and Amu- 
lius. (Dionys. i. 71 ; Liv. i. 3 ; Appian, Rom. i. 
1 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 767.) 

PROCHIRUS, MICHAEL. [Michael, li¬ 
terary, No. 11.] 

PRO'CHORUS (n pSxopos). There is extant 
in MS. a Greek life of St. John the Evangelist, 
professedly written by Prochorus, one of the 
seventy disciples, and also one of the seven dea¬ 
cons. (Luke, x. 1 ; Acts, vi. 5.) The work is 
professedly spurious, but critics are not determined 
as to its age. Vossius and others are disposed to 
identify the work with the Circuitus Joann is, 
mentioned in the Synopsis S. Scripturae ascribed to 
Athanasius. Le Nourry and Ittigius assign to it 
a later date ; and Tillemont regards it as compara¬ 
tively recent, a forgery of the Middle Ages. It 
bears the title Ylpox^pov rov M rots xP eia * s T ® v 
iirrd tcaraaradlvros , arof/iov 5 re<pavov rov irpcc- 
ropdprvpos , irepl ’IaxWov rov §*o\6yov «al cvcry- 
ytXtarov laropla. Prochori qui fuit unus de sep- 
tem ministerio praefeclis , consobrinus Stephani proto- 
martyris, de Joanne theologo et evangelista historia. 
A portion of the Greek text, with a Latin version 
by Sebastian Castalio, was published in the third 
edition of the Graeco-Latin version, by Michael 
Neander, of Luther's Catechism, 8vo, Basel, 1567, 
p. 526 ; and again in vol. i. of the Monumenta 
Orthodoieographa of Grynaeus, fol. Basel, 1569. 
A larger portion has been published, but in a Latin 
version only, in various editions of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum (e. g. vol. ii. ed. Paris, 1575 ; vol vii. ed. 
Paris, 1579 and 1654 ; vol. i. ed. Cologn. 1618, 
and vol. ii. ed. Lyon, 1677) ; also in the Historia 
Christian. Veterum Patrum of Rend Laurent de 
la Barre, fol. Paris, 1583. (Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad 
ann. 70, vol. i. p. 36, ed. Oxford, 1740—43 ; 
Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. N. T. vol. ii. p. 815 ; 
Biblioth. Graec. vol. x. p. 135 ; Voss, de Histo- 
ricis Graec. il 9.) [J. C. M.] 

PROCILLA, JU'LIA, the mother of Agricola 
(Tnc. Agr. 4). 

PROCPLLIUS. 1. A Roman historian, a con¬ 
temporary of Cicero. He appears to have written 
ou early Roman history,' as Varro quotes his ac¬ 
count of the origin of the Curtian lake, and like¬ 
wise on later Roman history, as Pliny refers to 
him respecting Porapey’s triumph on his return 
from Africa (Varr. L. L. v. 148, comp. v. 154, ed. 
Muller ; Plin. H. N. viii. 2). He was held in 
high estimation by Atticus, but Cicero writes that 
Dicaearchus was far superior to him, from which 
we may infer that Procillius wrote likewise on 
geographical subjects. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 2. § 2.) 

2. Tribune of the plebs, B. c. 56, was accused 
by Clodius in b. c. 54, together with his colleagues, 
C. Cato and Nonius Sufenas, on account of the 
violent acts which they had committed in their j 
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tribuneship. Cato and Nonius were acquitted, 
but Procillius was condemned. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 15. 
§ 4, 16. § 5, ad Q. Fr. ii. 8. § 1 ; Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms , vol. ii. p. 339, vol. iii. p. 100.) 
This Procillius may have been the same person as 
the historian. 

3. L. Procillius, whom we know only from 
coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The ob¬ 
verse represents the head of Juno Sispita, and the 
reverse Juno in a chariot. We may infer from 
this coin that the Procillii came from Lanuvium, 
which waa celebrated for its worship of Juno 
Sispita. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 289.) 
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PROCILLUS, C. VALE'RIUS, a Gallic chief, 
whose father C. Valerius Caburnus had received 
the Roman franchise from C. Valerius Flaccus. 
Caesar placed great confidence in Procillus, and 
reckoned him as one of his friends. He employed 
Procillus as his interpreter in the confidential in¬ 
terview which he had with Divitiacus, and he 
likewise sent him on a subsequent occasion, along 
with M. Mettius, as his ambassador to Ariovistus. 
Procillus was thrown into chains by Ariovistus, 
but, on the defeat of the latter, was rescued by 
Caesar in person, a circumstance which, Caesar 
states, caused him as much pleasure as the victory 
itself. (Caes. B. G. i. 19, 47, 53.) 

PROCLEIA (npo«A«xa), a daughter of Laome- 
dun, and the wife of CycnuB, by whom she became 
the mother of Tennes and Heinithea. (Paus. x. 
14. § 2 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 232.) [L. S.] 

PROCLES (n poKArjs). 1. One of the twin 
sons of Aristodemus, who, according to the tra¬ 
dition respecting the Dorian conquest of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, on the death of their father, inherited 
jointly his share of the conquered territory, and 
became the ancestor of the two royal families 
of Sparta. Procles was usually regarded as the 
younger of the two brothers. The line of kings 
descended from him was called, after his son 
or grandson Eurypon, the Eurypontidae. (Herod, 
viii. 131, vi. 51, &c.; Paus. iv. 1. § 7.) 

2. Tyrant of Epidaurus, the father of Lysis or 
Melissa, the wife of Periander. Having revealed 
to the son of the latter the secret of his mother's 
death [Periander], he incurred the implacable 
resentment of Periander, who attacked and cap¬ 
tured Epidaurus, and took Procles prisoner. (Herod, 
iii. 50—52 ; Paus. il 28. § 8.) 

3. The son of Pityreus, was the leader of the 
Ionians who settled in the island of Samos. He 
was an Epidaurian by birth, and led with him a 
considerable number of Epidaurian exiles. An- 
droclus and the Ephesians attacked Procles and 
his son Leogorus, who shared the royal power 
with him, and expelled them. (Paus. vii. 4. § 2.) 

4. A descendant of Demaratus, king of Sparta, 
from whom, together with Eurysthenes, who was 
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apparently his brother, he inherited the dominion 
of Eliseme and Teuthrania, in Asia Minor. He 
was among the Greeks who accompanied the 
younger Cyrus in his expedition against his bro¬ 
ther, and is mentioned more than once by Xeno¬ 
phon ( Anab . ii. 1. § 3, 2. § 1, 7, 8, 10.). He 
returned safe home ; for at the time of the ex¬ 
pedition of Thimbron into Asia Minor (b. c. 399) 
he and Eurysthenes were still governing their 
little principality, and readily attached themselves 
to the Lacedaemonian commander. (Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 1. § 6.) [C. P. M.] 

PROCLES, a distinguished Greek medallist, 
whose name appears on the coins of Naxos and of 
Catana. The name was first discovered on an ex¬ 
tremely rare coin of Naxos, where it is engraved 
on the plinth of a statue of Silenus, which forms 
the reverse of the coin, in characters so fine as to 
require a strong lens to decipher them. There re¬ 
mained, however, a possibility of doubt whether 
the name was that of the engraver of the medal, or 
that of the maker of the original statue itself. 
This doubt has been fully set at rest by the dis¬ 
covery of the same name on a splendid medal of 
Catana, in the collection of the Due de Luynes. 
(R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schom, p. 95, with an 
engraving at the head of M. Raoul-Rochette's 
Preface.) [P. S.] 

PROCLUS (npdaAos), historical. 1. Prefect 
of the city under Theodosius the Great. He was 
put to death in the tenth year of his reign. An 
epigram on the pedestal of an obelisk at Constan¬ 
tinople records his success in setting the obelisk 
upright. ( Anthol. Graec. iv. 17.) A Latin trans¬ 
lation of the epigram by Hugo Grotius is given by 
Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p. 368). 

2. Sumamed *0 yctpotcplrris, according to some 
authorities (Theophanes, p. 140 ; Cedrenus, p. 
2.98), predicted the death of the emperor Anasta- 
Bius. It appears to be this Proclus of whom 
Zonaras (Annul, xiv. p. 55) relates that he set on 
fire the fleet of Vitalianus, who was in arms against 
Anastasius, by means of mirrors. Other accounts 
(Chron. Joann. Malalae, vol. ii. p. 126) say that it 
was by means, not of mirrors, but of sulphur, that 
he effected this. This story has sometimes been 
erroneously referred to Proclus Diadochus (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p. 370). [C. P. M.j 

PROCLUS (UpSuXos), literary. 1. Eutvchius 
Proclus, a grammarian who flourished in the 2nd 
century, born at Sicca in Africa. He was the in¬ 
structor of M. Antoninus (Jul. Capit. Vit. Ant. 
c. 2.). It is probably this Proclus who is men¬ 
tioned by Trebellius Pollio (Aemil. Tyr.) as the 
most learned grammarian of his age. He was 
created consul by Antoninus (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
voh ix. p. 365). 

2. Or Proculsius, son of Themison, held the 
officejof hierophant at Laodiceia in Syria. He wrote, 
according to Suidas,the following works:—1. 0eo- 
b-oyla. 2. Els vap' *H<rufSy rrjs Tlavboipas pi)6ov. 
3. Els Td XP V(T <* W 4. Els rrjv N iKopdxov 

rijs dpiOprjrucris , and some geometrical 

treatises. 

3. Sumamed MoAAsrrqs, a Stoic philosopher, a 
native of Cilicia. He was, according to Suidas 
(«• v.), the author of ti*6pyrjpa ruv Aioylvovs cro- 
(picrpdTwy, and a treatise against the Epicureans. 
It is probably this Proclus who is mentioned by 
Proclus Diadochus (in Tim* p. 166). 

4. Or pRocuLyi, a follower of Montanus, from 
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whom a sect of heretics were called Prodiani, who 
were deemed bad enough to require rebaptizing 
if they returned to the church (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
ix. p. 366.). 

5. A native of NaucratU in Egypt He was a 
man of distinction in his native city, but in conse¬ 
quence of the civil commotions there removed, while 
still young, to Athens. There he placed himself 
under the instructions of Adrianus, and afterwards 
himself taught eloquence, and had Philostratus as 
one of his pupils. He possessed several houses in 
and near Athens, and imported considerable quan¬ 
tities of merchandise from Egypt, which he dis¬ 
posed of wholesale to the ordinary vendors. After 
the death of his wife and son he took a concubine, 
to whom he entirely surrendered the control of 
his household, and in consequence of her mis¬ 
management, reaped considerable discredit. It 
was his practice, if any one paid down 100 drachmae 
at once, to allow him admission to all his lectures. 
He also had a library, of which he allowed his 
pupils to make use. In the style of his discourses 
he imitated Hippias and Gorgias. He was re¬ 
markable for the tenacity of his memory, which he 
retained even in extreme old age. (Philostr. Vit. 
Procli , p. 602, &c. ed. Olearius.) 

6. Sumamed AidSoxos (the successor), from his 
being regarded as the genuine successor of Plato 
in doctrine, was one of the moBt celebrated teach¬ 
ers of the Neoplatonic school. (Marin, c. 10. In 
some MSS. he is styled didSoxos IIAaTwviicos.) He 
was of Lycian origin, the son of Patricius and 
Marcella, who belonged to the city of Xanthus, 
which Proclus himself regarded as his native 
place. According, however, to the distinct state¬ 
ment of Marinus ( Vit. Procli , c. 6) he was born 
at Byzantium, on the 8th of February, a. d. 412, 
as is clear from the data furnished by his horo¬ 
scope, which Marinus has preserved. The earlier 
period of his life was spent at Xanthus. When 
still very young, he was distinguished by his re¬ 
markable eagerness for study, to which Marinus 
believes him to have been urged by Athena her¬ 
self who appeared to him in a vision. Such 
watchful care, indeed, did the gods, according to 
that writer, take of Proclus, that he was preter- 
naturally cured of a dangerous malady in his 
youth by Apollo, who appeared in his own person 
for the purpose. Statements like this indicate 
how large an abatement must be made in the ex¬ 
travagant account which Marinus gives of the 
precocity and progress of Proclus. From Xanthus 
he removed, while still young, to Alexandria, 
where his studies were conducted chiefly under 
the guidance of the rhetorician Leonas, who re¬ 
ceived him into his family, and treated him as 
though he had been his own son. Through him 
Proclus was introduced to the leading men and 
the most distinguished scholars of Alexandria, 
whose friendship he speedily secured by his abili¬ 
ties, character, and manners. He studied grammar 
under Orion. [Orion.] He also applied himself 
to learn the litin language, purposing, after the 
example of his father, to devote himself to the 
study of jurisprudence. Leonas having occasion 
to make a journey to Byzantium, took young 
Proclus with him, who eagerly embraced the op¬ 
portunity of continuing his studies. On his return 
to Alexandria, Proclus abandoned rhetoric and 
law for the study of philosophy, in which his in¬ 
structor was Olympjodorus. He also learnt ma* 
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thematics from Hero. Whether from the confusion 
of his doctrines, or the indistinctness of his mode 
of expounding them, Olyrapiodorua was rarely 
understood by his disciples. Proclus, by his ex¬ 
traordinary powers of apprehension and memory, 
was able, after the lectures, to repeat them almost 
verbatim to his fellow-pupils. He also with great 
ease, according to Marinus, learnt by heart the 
philosophical treatises of Aristotle. Olympiodorus 
was so delighted with him, that he offered him his 
daughter in marriage. Becoming at last dissatisfied 
with the instruction to be obtained at Alexandria, 
Proclus removed to Athens, where he was received 
by a fellow-countryman of the name of Nicolaus. 
By Syrianus, with whom he formed an acquaint¬ 
ance, he was introduced to Plutarchus, the son of 
Nestorius, who was charmed with the aptitude 
and zeal displayed by so young a man (he was at 
the time not 20 years of age), so that though very 
old, he addressed himself to the task of instructing 
the young aspirant, and read with him Aristotle's 
treatise de Anima and the Phaedo of Plato. He 
even took him to reside with him, and termed 
him his son. Plutarchus at his death commended 
Proclus to the care of his successor Syrianus, who 
in his turn regarded him rather bb a helper and 
ally in his philosophical pursuits, than as a disciple, 
and took him to cultivate with him the ascetic 
system of life, which was becoming the practice of 
the school, and soon selected him as his future 
successor. After a sufficient foundation had been 
laid by the study of Aristotle, Proclus was ini¬ 
tiated into the philosophy of Plato and the mystic 
theology of the school. By his intense application 
and unwearied diligence, he achieved such rapid 
progress, that by his 28th year he had written his 
commentary on the Timaeus of Plato, as well as 
many other treatises. On the death of Syrianus 
he succeeded him, and inherited from him the 
house in which he resided and taught. The in¬ 
come which he derived from his school seems to 
have been considerable. (Phot. p. 337, b. ed. Bekk.) 
He also found time to take part in public affairs, 
giving his advice on important occasions, and, by 
precept and example, endeavouring to guide the 
conduct of the leading men. Whether it was that 
his interference in this way provoked hostility, 
or (as Ritter, vol. iv. p. 658 believes) that his 
eager attachment to, and diligent observance of 
heathen practices had drawn down upon him the 
suspicion of violating the laws of the Christian 
emperors, Proclus was compelled to quit Athens 
for a time ; he went to Asia, where he had the 
opportunity of making himself better acquainted 
with the mystic rites of the East. He himself 
compiled a collection of the Chaldaean oracles, on 
which he laboured for five years. After a year's 
absence, he came back to Athens. After his re¬ 
turn he proceeded more circumspectly in his re¬ 
ligious observances, concealing them even from his 
disciples, for which purpose, Marinus tells us, his 
house was conveniently situated. The profounder 
Secrets of his philosophy he proclaimed only to his 
most confidential disciples, in meetings with respect 
to which it appears secrecy was enjoined (d {ypcupoi 
trvyofoiai), Marinus records, with intense admira¬ 
tion, the perfection to which he attained in all 
virtues. His ascetic temper led him to decline 
the numerous advantageous matrimonial connec¬ 
tions that were offered to him j but towards all his 
friends he exhibited the greatest urbanity, watch- , 
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ing over their welfare with the most sedulous 
care ; if any of them were ill, addressing the most 
fervent supplications to the gods for their recovery, 
and himself adopting all the means which he could 
to restore them. His friendship with Archiadas 
reached a perfectly Pythagorean perfection. But 
far beyond these mere social virtues was, in the 
estimation of Marinus, his devotion to the purify¬ 
ing virtues, that is, to every form of superstition 
and fanaticism. All the mystic rites of purification, 
Orphic and Chaldaean, he practised most assidu¬ 
ously. From animal food, he almost totally ab¬ 
stained ; fasts and vigils, of which he prescribed 
to himself even more than were customary, he ob¬ 
served with scrupulous exactitude. The reverence 
with which he honoured the sun and moon would 
seem to have been unbounded. He celebrated all 
the important religious festivals of every nation, 
himself composing hymns in honour not only of 
Grecian deities, but of those of other nations also. 
Nor were departed heroes and philosophers ex¬ 
cepted from this religious veneration ; and he even 
performed sacred rites in honour of the departed 
spirits of the entire human race. Indeed, he held 
that the philosopher should be the hierophant of 
the whole world. His ordinary labours at the 
same time seem to have been very great. He 
delivered five lectures a day, besides holding a 
species of literary soirees. It was of course not 
surprising that such a man should be favoured 
with various apparitions and mii^iculous interposi¬ 
tions of the godB, in which he seems himself to 
have believed as devoutly as his encomiast Mari¬ 
nus. At least, he used to tell, with tears in his 
eyes, how a god had once appeared and proclaimed 
to him the glory of the city. But the still higher 
grade of what, in the language of the school, was 
termed the theurgic virtue, he attained by his 
profound meditations on the oracles, and the Orphic 
and Chaldaic mysteries, into the profound secrets 
of which he was initiated by Asclepigeneia, the 
daughter of Plutarchus, who alone was in complete 
possession of the theurgic knowledge and discipline, 
which had descended to her from the great Nes¬ 
torius. He profited so much by her instructions, 
as to be able, if we may believe Marinus, to call 
down rain in a time of drought, to stop an earth¬ 
quake, and to procure the immediate intervention 
of Aesculapius to cure the daughter of his friend 
Archiadas. It was supernaturally revealed to him 
in a dream, that he belonged to the Hermetic chain 
(a species of heathen apostolical succession), and 
that the soul of the Pythagorean Nicomachus dwelt 
in him. 

Proclus died on the 17th of April, jld. 485, 
the year after an eclipse of the sun mentioned by 
Marinus, and determined to have occurred Jan. 
13. 484, The seventy-five years which Marinus 
assigns as the length of his life are of course lunar 
years. During the last five years of his life he had 
become superannuated, his strength having been 
exhausted by his fastings and other ascetic practices. 
According to Marinus he was endowed With the 
greatest bodily as well as mental advantages. His 
senses remained entire till his death. He was 
possessed of great strength and remarkable personal 
beauty. He was only twice or thrice in his life at¬ 
tacked with anything like severe illness, though it 
appears that he was somewhat liable to attacks of 
the gout. His powers of memory are described as 
prodigious. He was buried near Lycabettus. In 
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his will he liberally remembered his slaves. As a 
philosopher he enjoyed the highest celebrity among 
his contemporaries and successors. Marinus does 
not scruple to call him absolutely inspired, and to 
affirm that when he uttered his profound dogmas 
his countenance shone with a preternatural light. 
Besides his other philosophical attainments he was 
a distinguished mathematician, astronomer and 
grammarian. Cousin considers that all the phi¬ 
losophic rays which ever emanated from the great 
thinkers of Greece, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Plotinus, &c. were concentrated 
in and re-emitted by Proclus (Proof, p. xxvi.). 
Such laudation is extravagant and absurd. Pro¬ 
clus was a fanciful speculator, but nothing more, 
though the vagueness and incomprehensibility of 
his system may have led some moderns to imagine 
that they were interpreting Proclus when they 
were only giving utterance to their own vague spe¬ 
culations. That Proclus, with all his profundity, 
was utterly destitute of good sense, may be ga¬ 
thered from what Marinus tells of him, that he 
used to say that, if he could have his way, he 
would destroy all the writings that were extant, 
except the oracles and the Timaeus of Plato ; as 
indeed scarcely any other impression is left by the 
whole life which Marinus has written of him. That 
this want of good sense characterised the school 
generally is clear from the fact that as the successor 
of Proclus they could tolerate so very silly a person 
as Marinus. 

In the writings of Proclus there is a great effort 
to give an appearance (and it is nothing more) of 
strict logical connection to the system developed 
in them, that form being in his view superior to 
the methods of symbols and images. He professed 
that his design was not to bring forward views of 
his own, but simply to expound Plato, in doing 
which he proceeded on the idea that everything 
in Plato must be brought into accordance with the 
mystical theology of Orpheus. He wrote a sepa¬ 
rate work on the coincidence of the doctrines of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. It was in much 
the same spirit that he attempted to blend together 
the logical method of Aristotle and the fanciful 
speculations of Neoplatonic mysticism. Where rea¬ 
soning fails him, he takes refuge in the viotis of 
Plotinus, which is superior to knowledge, con¬ 
ducting us to the operations of theurgy, which tran¬ 
scends all human wisdom, and comprises within 
itself all the advantages of divinations, purifica¬ 
tions, initiations, and all the activities of divine 
inspiration. Through it we are united with the 
primeval unity, in which every motion and energy 
of our souls comes to rest. It is this principle 
which unites not only men with gods, but the 
gods with each other, and with the one, — the 
good, which is of all things the most credible. 

Proclus held, in all its leading features, the doc¬ 
trine of emanations from one ultimate, primeval 
principle of all things, the absolute unity, towards 
union with which again all things strive. This 
union he did not, like Plotinus, conceive to be 
effected by means of pure reason, as even things 
destitute of reason and energy participate in it, 
purely as the result of their subsistence (for ap£is, 
Theol. Plat. i. 25, ii. 1, 4). In some unaccount¬ 
able way, therefore, he must have conceived the 
starts, by which he represents this union as 
being effected, as something which did not in¬ 
volve rational or thinking activity. All inferior 
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existences are connected with the highest only 
through the intermediate ones, and can return to 
the higher only through that which is inter¬ 
mediate. Every multitude, in a certain way, par¬ 
takes of unity, and everything which becomes 
one, becomes so by partaking of tbe one. (Inst. 
Theol. 3.) Every object » a union of the one 
and the many: that which unites the one and the 
many is nothing else than the pure, absolute one 
— the essential one , which makes every thing else 
partake of unity. 

Proclus argued that there is either one prin- 
cipium, or many principia. If the latter, the prin- 
cipia must be either finite or infinite in number. If 
infinite, what is derived from them must be infi¬ 
nite, so that we should have a double infinite,, or 
else, finite. But the finite can be derived only 
from the finite, so that the principia must be finite 
in number. There would then be a definite num¬ 
ber of them. But number presupposes unity. 
Unity is therefore the principium of principia, and 
the cause of the finite multiplicity and of the being 
of all things. (Theol. Plat. ii. 1.) There is there¬ 
fore one principium which is incorporeal, for the 
corporeal consists of parts. It is immoveable and 
unchangeable, for every thing that moves, moves 
towards some object or end, which it seeks after. 
If the principium were moveable it must be in 
want of the good, and there must be something 
desirable outside it. But this is impossible, for the 
principium has need of nothing, and is itself the 
end towards which everything else strives. The 
principium, or first cause of all things, \b superior 
to all actual being (ovola), and separated from it. 
and cannot even have it as an attribute. (/. c.) 
The absolutely one is not an object of cognition to 
any existing thing, nor can it be named (/. c. p. 
95). But in contemplating the emanation of things 
from the one and their return into it we arrive at 
two words, the good , and the one, of which the first 
is analogical and positive, the latter negative only 
(t. c . p. 96). The absolutely one has produced not 
only earth and heaven, but all the gods which are 
above the world and in the world: it is the god of all 
gods, the unity of all unities (/. o. ii. p. 110). Every¬ 
thing which is perfect strives to produce something 
else, the full seeks to impart its fulness. Still more 
must this be the case with the absolute good, 
though in connection with that we muBt not con¬ 
ceive of any creative power or energy, for that 
would be to make the One imperfect and not 
simple, not fruitful through its very perfection (l.c. 
p. 101). Every emanation is less perfect than that 
from which it emanates (Inst. Theol. 7), but has a 
certain similarity with it, and, so far as this simi¬ 
larity goes, remains in it, departing from it so far 
as it is unlike, but as far as possible being one with 
it, and remaining in it {Inst. Theol . 31). What is 
produced from the absolutely one is produced as 
unity, or of the nature of unity. Thus the first 
produced things are independent unities (odrors- 
\*is tv&ties). Of these independent unities some 
are simple, others more composite. The nearer the 
unities are to the absolute unity the simpler they 
are, but the greater is the sphere of their operation 
and their productive power. Thus out of unity 
there arises a multitude of things which depart far¬ 
ther and farther from the simplicity of the absolute 
one ; and as the producing power diminishes, it in¬ 
troduces more and more conditions into things, 
while it diminishes their universality and simpli- 
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city. Hi* whole system of emanations seems in 
fact to be a realization of the logical subordination 
of ideas. The simplest ideas which are contained 
in those which are composite being regarded by 
him as the principles of tilings. 

The emanations of Proclus proceeded in a 
carious triadic manner. That which precedes all 
power, and emanates immediately from the primal 
cause of all things, is limit. The power or force 
which produces existence is infinitude ( Theol. Plat. 
iii. p. 133). From these two principia arises a 
third, a compound of the two — substance (as a 
sort of genus of all substances), that which in itself 
is absolutely an existing thing and nothing more 
(/. o. p. 135). Everything, according to Proclus, 
contains in itself being (odtrfa), life (£«wf), and in¬ 
telligence (yous). The life is the centre of the 
thing, for it is both an object of thought and exists. 
The intelligence is the limit of the thing, for the 
intellect (yous) is in that which is the object of in¬ 
tellect (voijTdv), and the latter in the former ; but 
the intellect or thought exists in the thing thought 
of objectively, and the thing thought of exists in 
the intellect productively (yoepus). This accord¬ 
ingly is the first triad, limit, infinitude, and the 
compound of the two. Of these the first — the 
limit — is the deity who advances to the extreme 
verge of the conceivable from the inconceivable, 
primal deity, measuring and defining all things, 
and establishes the paternal, concatenating and 
immaculate race of gods. The infinite is the in¬ 
exhaustible power of this deity. The “ mixed n is 
the first and highest world of gods, which in a 
concealed manner comprehends everything within 
itself. 

Out of this first triad springs the Becond. As 
the first of the unities produces the highest exist¬ 
ing thing, the intermediate unity produces the 
intermediate existent thing, in which there is 
something first—unity, divinity, reality; some¬ 
thing intermediate—power; and something last — 
the existence in the second grade, conceivable life 
(yovrjj fwi{) ; for there is in everything which is 
the object of thought, being (rd dyou), life (rd (fiv), 
and thought (r6 vodv). The third of the unities, 
the M mixed," produces the third triad, in which 
the intelligence or thinking power (yous) attains to 
its subsistence. This thinking power is the limit 
and completion of everything which can be the ob¬ 
ject of thought. The first triad contains the prin¬ 
ciple of union, — the second of multiplicity and 
increase by means of continuous motion or life, 
for motion is a species of life, — the third, the 
principle of the separation of the manifold, and of 
formation by means of limit. 

In his treatise on Providence and Fate, Proclus 
seeks to explain the difference between the two, 
and to show that the second is subordinate to the 
first in such a manner that freedom is consistent 
with it Both providence and fate are causes, the 
first the cause of all good, the second the cause of 
all connection (and connection as cauie and effect). 
There are three sorts of things, some whose opera¬ 
tion is as eternal as their substance, others whose 
substance does not exist, bnt is perpetually coming 
into existence, and, between these, things whose 
substance is eternal, but whose operation takes 
place in time. Proclus names these three kinds 
intellectual , animal and corporeal . The last alone 
are subjected to fate, which is identical with na¬ 
ture, and is itself subject to providence, which is 
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nothing else than the deity himself. The corpo¬ 
real part of man is entirely subject to fate. The 
sonl, as regards its substance, is superior to fate ; 
as regards its operation, sometimes (referring to 
those operations which require corporeal organs 
and motions) beneath, sometimes superior .to fate, 
and so forms the bond of connection between in¬ 
tellectual and corporeal existence. The freedom 
of the soul consists in its living according to virtue, 
for this alone does not involve servitude. Wicked¬ 
ness on the other hand is want of power, and by 
it the sonl is subjected to fate, and is compelled to 
serve all that ministers to or hinders the gratifi¬ 
cation of the desires. Proclus strongly distin¬ 
guished the soul from that which is material, 
pointing out its reflective power as a mark of dif¬ 
ference ; the corporeal not being able to turn back 
in that way upon itself, owing to its consisting of 
separable parts. He founded on this also an ar¬ 
gument for the immortality of the soul. (Inst. 
Theol. 15.) Some of the topics touched upon in 
this treatise are carried out still further in the 
essay On Ten Questions about Providence. 

In the treatise on the origin of evil (irep\ rijs 
ray kokwv dir oardacws), Proclus endeavours to 
show that evil does not originate with God, or 
with the daemons, or with matter. Evil is the con¬ 
sequence of a weakness, the absence of some power. 
As with the total absence of all power activity 
would be annihilated, there cannot be any total, 
unmixed evil. The good has one definite, eternal, 
universally operating cause, namely God. The 
causes of evil are manifold, indefinite, and not 
subject to rule. Evil has not an original, but only 
a derivative existence. 

The following works of Proclus are still extant: 
—1. Ely rJjv TL\druvos ®co\oytay t in Bix books. 
2. 2 t oixdwvis 0 eoXo 7 no) (fnsiitutio Theological). 
This treatise was first published in the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Franciscus Patricius. The Greek text, 
with the translation of Aem. Portus, is appended 
to the edition of the last-mentioned work, published 
at Hamburgh in 1618. 3. A commentary on the 
First Alcithades of Plato. 4. A commentary on 
the Timaeus of Plato. Of this commentary on the 
Timaeus five books remain, but they only treat of 
about a third of the dialogue. It is appended to 
the first Basle edition of Plato. 5. Various notes 
on the IIoAjTsfo of Plato, printed in the same 
edition of Plato as the last-mentioned work. 6. A 
commentary on the Parmenides of Plato, published 
in Stallbaum’s edition of that dialogue. 7. Portions 
of a commentary on the Cratylus of Plato, edited by 
Boissonade, Lips. 1820. 8. A paraphrase of various 
difficult passages in the rerpd€i€\os advra^is of 
Ftolemaeus: first published, with a preface, by 
Melanchthon, at Basle, 1554. 9. A treatise on 
motion (vcpl xtnftrtws), a sort of compendium of 
the last five books of Aristotle's treatise vepl <pv<ri' 
Krjs dKpodffews, 10 . 'Trorvnwois r&y darrpovopu- 
k&v xnroBitrtvv (Basle, 1520). 11. 'Ztpalpa, fre¬ 
quently appended to the works of the ancient as¬ 
tronomers. There are also several separate editions 
of it 12. A commentary on the 'first book of 
Euclid’s elements (attached to various editions of 
the text of Euclid), 13. A commentary on the 
v Ep7« ijulpoi of Hesiod, in a somewhat muti¬ 
lated form ('T ndpviym tls rd 'HaidHov tyya zed 
7)yu lpas\ first published at Venice in 1537* A 
better edition is that by Heinsius (Leyden, 1603). 
14. XpTicrTopdBiM ypoftparijoi, or rather some 
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portions of it preserved by Photius (cod. 289), 
treating of pdetry and the lives of various cele¬ 
brated poets. The Bhort life of Homer which passes 
under the name of Proclus, was probably taken 
from this work. 15. 'E rtxeip^fMra irf icard Xp«r- 
rtav&v. The object of this work was to maintain 
the eternity of the universe against the Christian 
doctrine on the subject. The work of Proclus has 
not come down to us in a separate form, but we 
still possess his arguments in the refutation of them 
by Joannes Philoponus (de Aetemitate Mundi). 
16. De Providentia et Fato, addressed to Theo¬ 
doras, a mechanician. 17. Decent Dubiiationes 
circa Provideniiam (nsp\ rvv bina vp6s ti)v Up6- 
voiav dropTjfjATtcv). 18. De Malorum Svbmtentia 
(Tlepl rijs r&v kclkwv xnroordcrcws), This and the 
two preceding treatises only exist in the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Gulielmus de Morbeka. They are printed 
entire by Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Graeca, voL 
ix. p. 373, &c. 19. A little astrological treatise 
on the effect of eclipses, in a Latin translation. 
20. A treatise on poetry, also in a Latin translation, 
printed, together with a treatise by Choeroboscus 
(Paris, 1615). 21. Five hymns. 22. Some scholia 
on Homer. There is no complete edition of the 
extant works of Proclus. The edition of Cousin 
(Paris, 6 vols. 8vo., 1820—1827) contains the trea¬ 
tises on Providence and Fate, on the Ten Doubts 
about Providence, and on the Nature of Evil, the 
commentary on the Alcibiades, and the commentary 
on the Parmenides. There are English translations 
of the commentaries on the Timaeus, the six books 
on the Theology of Plato, the commentaries on the 
first book of Euclid, and the Theological Elements, 
and the five Hymns, by Thomas Taylor. 

Besides the treatises already mentioned, the 
following have perished:—1. A commentary on 
the Philebus of Plato (Procl. in Tim. p. 53, 222). 
2. A commentary on the Phaedrus of Plato (Procl. 
l.c. p. 329). 3. A defence of the Timaeus of 

Plato against the dvrify »}V«iS of Aristotle (/. c. p. 
226. fitGkiov bcHtbuKob? olba r&v rrpds rdv 
T ifjuuov 'ApiOTorikovs avTiftfiriatuv brio Kttyeis 
nrotovjxivo)v). 4. Kadapritcds r&u boy/ndrwv rov 

Ukdratvos, against Domninu9. (Suid. 8. v . Ao/m- 
vos.) 5. A commentary on the Theaetetus of 
Plato. (Marinus, /. c. cap. ult.) 6. Ntf/xoi, a com¬ 
mentary apparently on the Laws of Plato. (Procl. 
in Tim. p. 178). 7. Notes on the ‘Evvccfoes of 
Plotinus. 8. MrrrpoKXKrl fii€k or, on the mother of 
the gods. (Suid. s. v. Uponk .) 9. E Is rip *0 p- 
<t>4ws beokoylav. (Suid. 1. c .; Marinus, c. 27.) 
10. UepH rd A dyia, in ten books. (Suid. Marin, c. 
26.) 11. A commentary on Homer. (Suid.) 12. 

n (pi r&v rap* 'Op.y\p(p (Suid.) 13. Sujt 

<pvy(a ’Op<p4ws, ThfdaySpov ko! IIAdTwvor. (Suid. 
Marin, c. 22.) 14. On the three 4vd8es vorjral, 

namely, dA 4\0tia y Kakkorf^ and <rvyfjterpia. (Procl. 
in Polit . p. 433.) 15. E<y t6v A 6yov rr}s A tori- 
Has *ep\ rijs rwv k<xkwv dnoordoew. 16. Ilspi 
dyotyrjs, on the theurgic discipline, in two books. 
(Suid.) 17* Various hymns and epigrams. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace. vol. ix. pp. 363—445 ; Brucker, His- 
toria CriHoa PkUosophiae , vol. ii. pp. 319—336 ; 
Tennemann, Qeschiehte der Philosophic, vol. vi. ; 
Ritter, Geschickte der Philosophic , bk. xiii. c. 3. 
vol. iv. p. 699, &c.) [C. P. M.] 

PROCLUS (SAINT), was at a very early age 
appointed reader in the church at Constantinople. He 
was also employed as secretary or amanuensis to St. 
Chrysostom, and was employed in a similar capacity 
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by Atticus (who succeeded Arsacius as patriarch of 
Constantinople), by whom he was invested succes¬ 
sively with the orders of deacon and presbyter. 
He was raised to the rank of bishop of Cyaicus by 
Sisinnius, the successor of Atticus, but did not 
exercise the functions of his office, the people of 
Cyzicus choosing another in his place. On the 
death of Sisinnius (a. d. 427) there was a general 
expression of feeling in favour of Proclus as his 
successor, but Nestorius was appointed. Proclus 
contended zealously against the heresies which the 
latter strove to introduce into the church, com¬ 
bating them even in a sermon preached before 
Nestorius himself. On the deposition of Nestorius, 
Proclus was again proposed as his successor ; but 
his elevation was again opposed, though on what 
grounds does not appear very clearly ascertained. 
But on the death of Maximianus, who was ap¬ 
pointed instead, Proclus was at last created 
patriarch. In a . d . 438 Proclus gained a great 
deal of honour by having the body of St. 
Chrysostom brought to Constantinople. There 
is still extant a fragment of a Latin translation 
of an doge on St. Chrysostom, by Proclus, deli¬ 
vered probably about this time. It was in the 
time of Proclus that the custom of chanting the 
Trisagion was introduced into the church. While 
in office, Proclus conducted himself with great 
prudence and mildness. For further details re¬ 
specting his ecclesiastical career, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Tillemont’s Memoires Ecclesiastiques (vol. 
xiv. pp. 704 — 718 ). His extant writings are enu¬ 
merated by Fabricius ( B. G. vol. ix. pp. 505— 
512). One of the most celebrated of his letters 
(wepl ‘trlarreus) was written in a . d . 435, when the 
bishops of Armenia applied to him for his opinion 
on certain propositions which had been dissemi¬ 
nated in their dioceses, and were attributed to 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia. The discussion that 
ensued with respect to these propositions made a 
considerable stir in the East. 

Proclus bestowed a great deal of pains upon 
his style, which is terse and sententious, but is 
crowded with antitheses and rhetorical points, and 
betrays a laboured endeavour to reiterate the same 
sentiment in every possible variety of form. From 
the quotations of subsequent authors, it appears 
that several of the writings of Proclus are lost. 
The Platonic Theology of Proclus Diadochus has 
sometimes been erroneously described as a theo¬ 
logical work of St. Proclus. The 24th of 
October is the day consecrated to the memory of 
St. Proclus by the Greek church. [C.P.M.J 

PROCLUS (Ityd/cAos), one of the eminent artists 
in mosaic who flourished in the Augustan age. 
His name occurs on two inscriptions found at Pe- 
rinthus, from one of which we learn that he 
adorned the temple of Fortune in that city, and that 
the Alexandrian merchants, who frequented the 
city, erected a statue in honour of him. The second 
inscription is the epitaph of a mosaic artist, who is 
said in it to have left a son, his associate and equal 
in the art; from which it would seem probable 
that both father and son were named Proclus. The 
second inscription, as restored, runs thus• 

IldcraiS kv vokUcrot r4x yr l v ifow?<ra it p6 xdvrwv 
\pij<po84Tas, beSpois IIaAAcf8os ebpdjxevos, 
via knrwv &ou\rjs otiv&pov Tlpdfckov 1 <t6t*x*4v fto* 
dybuKovTodriis rood* rdfpoto kax^v. 

(Bockh, Corp. Inter . vol. ii. p. 68, n. 2024,2025 | 
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Welcker, in the Rhein. Mus. 1833, vol. i. p. 289 ; 
H. Rochette, Lettre 5 M. Schom, p. 393.) [P. S.j 

PROCLUS (IIp4*cAos), a physician, probably a 
native of Rhegium*, among the Bruttii in Italy. 
He belonged to the medical sect of the Methodici 
(Galen, De Meth. Med. i. 7, vol. r. p. 52, Introd. 
c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684), and must have lived about 
the end of the first century after Christ, as he was 
junior to Thessalus, and senior to Galen. He is 
no doubt the same physician who is called Pro- 
culu8 in our present editions of Caelius Aurelianus 
{De Morb. Chron. iii. 8, p. 469), where he is said 
to have been one of the followers of Themison, and 
his opinion on the different kinds of dropsy is quoted. 
He may also be the same person whose remedy for 
the gout and sciatica is mentioned by Paulus Aegi- 
neta (iii. 77, vii. 11, pp. 492, 661) and Joannes 
Actuarius {De Meth. Med. v. 6, p.265). [ W. A. G.] 

PROCLUS, LARGI'NUS, a person in Ger¬ 
many, who predicted that Domitian would die on 
a certain day. He was in consequence sent to 
Rome, where he was condemned to death ; but ns 
the punishment was deferred, in order that he 
might be executed after the fatal day had passed, 
he escaped altogether, as Domitian died on the 
very day he had named. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 16; 
comp. Suet. Dom. 16.) 

PROCNE ( TlpSuvn ), a daughter of king Pan- 
dion of Athens, was the wife of Tereus, and was 
metamorphorsed into a swallow. (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§8; Thucyd. ii. 29.) [L.S.] 

PROCOTIUS (npoKoirioy), Roman emperor 
in the East, through rebellion, from a. d. 363 to 
366. According to all probability, he was a re¬ 
lation of the emperor Julian through Basilina, the 
mother of that emperor, and the second wife of 
Constantius Consul, who was the youngest son of 
Constantius Chlorus. [See the genealogical table 
Vol. I. p. 832.] Procopius was a native of Cilicia, 
where he was bom about a. d. 365. Constantius 
II. made him his secretary, and employed him in 
the field as tribune. The emperor Julian created 
him comes, and appointed him commander in Me¬ 
sopotamia, when he set out against Persia in a. d. 
363. It was then said that Julian had advised 
him to assume the purple, or manifested a wish that 
he should be his successor in case he should lose his 
life in the projected expedition, and this saying 
afterwards found many believers, to the great 
advantage of Procopius. However, it was Jovian 
who succeeded Julian, in 363, and by him Proco¬ 
pius was charged with conducting the body of 
the fallen hero to Tarsus. Aware that Jovian 
entertained suspicions against him, or, perhaps, in 
order to carry out schemes which, at that period, 
nobody expected, Procopius went to Caesareia in 
Cappadocia, instead of returning to the imperial 
quarters. This step was sufficient to rouse the 
suspicions of Jovian, whatever mighthave been his 
previous disposition, and some troops were des¬ 
patched to seize the fugitive, who, however, deceived 
his pursuers, and escaped with his family to Tauris. 
Afraid of being betrayed by the barbarians, he soon 
left that country and returned to Asia Minor ; a 
dangerous step, which, however, throws some light 

# That is, if in Galen, De Meth. Med. i. 7, vol. 
x. p. 52, we read rod 'Prrylvov instead of k ol 'P7?- 
7 ^ou, an alteration which is not unlikely to be a 
sound one, as the name of ltheginus applied to a 
physician is probably not to be found elsewhere. 
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on his secret plans. During some time he wandered 
from place to place, and his return having been 
discovered by Valentinian and Valens, the succes¬ 
sors of Jovian (364), he hid himself in the moun¬ 
tains, till at last he found refuge at the house of 
the senator Strategius, who lived near Chalcedon. 
Strategius became a confidant of the ambitious 
schemes of Procopius, who found further adherents 
among the numerous adversaries of Valens in 
Constantinople, whither the fugitive general often 
proceeded on secret visits. The eunuch Eugenius 
became one of the principal promoters of the plans 
of Procopius, which were now manifestly those of 
deposing Valens, and making himself master of the 
East. The plot broke out in 365, and owing to 
his numerous partisans and his own artifices, the 
people of Constantinople proclaimed him emperor 
on the 28th of September of that year. The 
emperor Valens was at that period staying at 
Caesareia in Cappadocia, but was soon informed 
of the rebellion, and prepared for effective resist¬ 
ance. Meanwhile, Procopius Bet out for Asia 
Minor with a well-disciplined army, advanced as 
far as the Sangarius, and, through a bold stratagem, 
caused an imperial body, which defended the pas¬ 
sage of that river, to desert their master, and join 
his own army. However, Valens advanced in 
his turn, and laid siege to Chalcedon, but was 
defeated under its walls, and obliged to retreat 
into Phrygia ; Marcellus, a general of Procopius, 
took the important town of Cyzicus, and Pro¬ 
copius became master of Bithynia ; a series of 
successes which turned his mind, made him 
haughty, and caused him more adversaries than 
adherents. The war was renewed with vigour in 
the spring of the following year 366, but to the 
great disadvantage of Procopius, whose army, com¬ 
manded by the fugitive Persian prince, Hormisdas, 
was totally defeated by the celebrated general 
Arbetion. Soon afterwards, on the 27th of May, 
366, another battle was fought at Nacolia, in 
Phrygia, the two rivals commanding their armies 
in person, and it ended in the rout of the rebels. 
Procopius fled, accompanied by a few attendants, 
with whom he wandered some days in the moun¬ 
tains, when they treacherously seized him, and 
delivered him into the hands of Valens, by whose 
order he was immediately put to death. Socrates 
says that Procopius Buffered death by being tied to 
two trees forcibly bent together, which, on snap¬ 
ping asunder, tore the body of the unfortunate 
man to pieces. The cruel conduct of Valens against 
the partisans of Procopius belongs to the history of 
the former. There are gold and silver coins of 
Procopius extant, the former being extremely rare, 
according to Eckhel. (Amm. Marc. xxvi. 6; Zosim, 
lib. iv.; Themist. Oral. 7 ; Socrat. iv. 3, &c.; 
Philostorg. ix. 5 ; Eckhel, vol. viii. pp. 156, 
157.) [W.P.J 
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' PROCO'PIUS (TlpOnSnos), one of the most 
eminent Byzantine historians, was a native of Cae- 
sareia in Palestine* where he was born, at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century of the Christian era. 
He went to Constantinople when still a young man, 
and there obtained so much distinction as an ad¬ 
vocate and a professor of eloquence, that he attracted 
the attention of Belisarius, who appointed him, in 
a. v. 527, his ibroypcwpevr, or secretary. In this 
quality Procopius accompanied the great hero on 
his different wars in Asia, Africa, and Italy, being 
frequently employed in state business of importance, 
or in conducting military expeditions. In the 
Gothic war we find him entrusted with the com¬ 
missariat department, and at the head of the By¬ 
zantine navy, a post of vital importance for the 
success of the campaign. Procopius returned with 
Belisarius to Constantinople a little before 542. 
His eminent talents and corresponding merits were 
appreciated by the emperor Justinian, who con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of illustris, made him a 
senator, and in 562 created him prefect of Constan¬ 
tinople. Procopius died a little before, or a little 
after the death of Justinian, that is, about a. d. 
565, at the age of sixty and upwards, probably nearer 
to seventy. Of this great historian Gibbon says, 
with much truth, that according to the vicissitudes of 
courage or servitude, of favour or disgrace, he suc¬ 
cessively composed the history, the panegyric, and 
the satire of his own times. It is, however, Btill 
doubtful whether Procopius actually was the author 
of that collection of satire and Bcandal which is 
attributed to him, under the title of u Historia Ar¬ 
cana” or “Anecdotes.” We shall speak of it after 
first mentioning two other points of doubt regard¬ 
ing our author, the solution of which has occupied 
the mind and the pen of eminent scholars. First, it 
has been questioned whether he was a Christian 
or a Pagan. Space, however, will not allow us to 
give even the shortest account of the different 
opinions that have been, or are still, prevalent on 
that subject, and we consequently merely mention 
that, while Eichel and La Mothe de Vayer, both 
quoted below, declared him to be a Pagan, Gerard 
Vossius, Fabricius, Harles, and others thought 
that he was a Christian. Indeed, Procopius fre¬ 
quently speaks of faith, either Christian or Pagan, 
in a manner inconsistent with his own words, so 
as fully to justify doubts respecting his creed. 
Assemanni and Cave take a middle course. The 
latter thinks that he was neither Christian nor 
Pagan entirely, but being somewhat of a sceptical 
turn of mind (or perhaps we ought to say, extremely 
liberal and excessively tolerant in religious matters) 
he used to despise the superstitions of the Pagans in 
his conversations with Christians, and would admit, 
when in company with Pagans, that there was also 
truth without the sphere of Christianity. We may 
add that Justinian, who was a bigoted Christian, 
whether in orthodoxy or heterodoxy, would pro¬ 
bably not have permitted a Pagan to discharge the 
functions of a senator, or a prefect of Constantinople. 
The other doubtful point alluded to above is of a 
very strange description. For, since Procopius has 
given a most graphic description of the plague 
which devastated Constantinople in 543, render¬ 
ing his narrative still more lucid and scientifically 
descriptive, by entering into medical details con¬ 
cerning the symptoms of the disease, &c., it has 
been thought by some that he was a professional 
medical man. He thus figures as a physician in 
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several French medical dictionaries. But this is 
going too far. Procopius betrays, in all his works, 
a vast deal of miscellaneous knowledge, and while 
describing the plague, probably derived some ad¬ 
ditional information from medical friends, which, 
however, no more makes him a physician, than his 
work on the Buildings of Justinian constitutes him 
a professional architect. 

As an historian Procopius deserves great praise. 
Many of his contemporaries, as well as writers who 
lived a short time after him, speak of him with un¬ 
reserved esteem. His style is good, formed upon 
classic models, often elegant, and generally plastic 
and full of vigour. The general impression of his 
writings is that of a man who has thought much 
and seen much, from a position at the highest 
quarters of information. Procopius is the principal 
historian for the eventful reign of Justinian. 

Among the works of Procopius the most im¬ 
portant is :—1. * laroplat , in 8 books ; viz., two On 
the Persian War , containing the period from A. d. 
408 — 553, and treating more fully of the author’s 
own times ; two On the War with the Vandals, 
from a. d. 395—545 ; four On the Gothic War , or 
properly speaking, only three books, the fourth 
(eighth) being a sort of supplement containing 
various matters, and going down to the beginning 
of a. d. 553. It was continued by Agathias till 
559. The work is extremely interesting ; the de¬ 
scriptions of the habits, &c. of the barbarians are 
faithful and masterly done. Photius gives an 
analysis of the first two books, and Agathias, the 
continuator of Procopius, gives an analysis of all 
the eight books, in the preface to his History. 

2. Kr iff para, Libri VI. de Aedijiciis conditis v el 
restoratis auspicio Justiniani. A work equally in¬ 
teresting and valuable in its kind, though apparently 
too much seasoned with flattery of the emperor. 
Gibbon tliinks that Procopius was afraid of having 
offended the pride of Justinian, through too faithful 
a narrative of glorious events in which the emperor 
had no personal share, and that he subsequently 
wrote on the splendid buildings of his master, in 
order to regain his favour. 

3. ’AWk5ot«, Historia Arcana , a collection of 
anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, but 
others most indecent, and sometimes absurd, reflect¬ 
ing upon Justinian, the empress Theodora, Belisarius, 
and other eminent persons. It is a complete Chro- 
nique Scandaleuse of the court of Constantinople, 
from a. d. 549 till 562. The authorship of Procopius 
has been much doubted, partly because his contempo¬ 
raries do not mention it, and partly because such a 
production can hardly be reconciled with the charac¬ 
ter of a grave historian and statesman. However, the 
first writer who attributed this work to Procopius, 
namely Suidas (s. v. UpoKStnos), does so in a very 
positive manner, and adds that it had until then 
not been issued for circulation, which, indeed, it 
was not fit for. Montesquieu and Gibbon both 
give credit to the Anecdotes, and do not doubt the 
authorship of Procopius. 

4. Orationes , probably extracts from the “ His¬ 
tory,” which is rather overstocked with harangues 
and speeches. 

Editions: —1. Historia. Latin Versions . The 
first of these was published under the title De Bello 
Italico adversus Gothos gesto , lib. iv. Foligno, 1470, 
fol., Vcnet. 1471, fob, by Leonardo Aretino, or 
Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, who, thinking that he 
had the only existing MS. of the work, wae dia* 
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honest enough to style himself the author of it. 
Other versions are:— De Bello Pen, et Vandal, ex 
Versions Raphaelis Volaterran ., Rome, 1509, fol. 5 
by Christopherus Persona, Rome, 1506, fol. ; cum 
Praefatione Beati Rhenani, Basel, 1531, fol.; cum 
Zosimo, ibid. 1576, fol.; cum Jomande et Agathia, 
Lyon, 1594,8vo.; sub titulo De Gothorum Origin e, 
Frankfort, 1606, fol. ; by Hugo Grotius, in his 
Historia Gothor. Longobard . et Vandal Amster¬ 
dam, 1655, 8 vo. ; and others. — Greek and Greek 
and Latin: A portion of the Bellum Gothicum, 
Graece et Latine, by Petrus Pithoeus, in his Codex 
Legum Wisigothorum , Paris, 1579, fol ; the 8 
books by David Hoeschel, Graece, together with 
De Aedificiis , Augsburg, 1676, fol.; Descriptio 
Ponti Euxiniy ex Libr. I. de Bello Gothico , Graece 
et Latine, by Bonaventura Vulcanius, in his Scrip- 
tores Rer. Gothicar ., Leyden, 1597, 1617, 8 vo. H. 
Holcroft published an English translation, London, 

1653, foL There are also French, German, and 
Italian translations. 

2. De Aedificiis. The editio princeps, by Joan. 
Hervagius, Graece, Basel, 1531, fol.; the same, Paris, 
1543, and ibid. 1537, 4to., with a Latin translation 
by Fr. Cranenveld, and notes of Th. Adamaeus ; 
a Latin version by Amoldus Veealiensis, together 
with the eight books of the History and Zosimus, 
Basel, 1576, fob ; by David Hoeschel, Graece, ad 
calcem “ Historiarum,” Augsburg, 1607, fol. 

3. Historia Arcana. Graece et Latine, cum 
Notis N. Alemanni, Lyon, 1623, fol.; idem, Co¬ 
logne, 1669, fol. ; a Joan. Eichelio, Helmstadt, 

1654, 4to. ; Excerpta, by Hugo GrotiuB, in his 
work quoted above. The famous Christian Tho- 
inasius intended to make a new edition, but it did 
not appear. There is an English translation, 1674, 
8 vo.; a German, by Paul Rein hard, Erlangen 
and Leipzig, 1753, 8 vo.; and there are French 
and Italian versions. 

4. Orationes , Basel, 1538, 8 vo. 

There are two collections of the Works of Pro¬ 
copius, with Latin versions, notes, &c.; the first by 
Claude Maltret, Paris, 2 vols. fol. 1662, 1663, 
which is not very carefully edited, and was badly 
reprinted at Venice, 1729, fol. ; and the second in 
the Bonn Collection of the Byzantines, by Dindorf, 
Bonn, 3 vols. 8 vo., 1833—1838 : it contains Ale¬ 
manni *s valuable notes on the Historia Arcana, an 
index, and a text revised with great care. (Fabric. 
Biblioih. Graec. vol. vii. p. 553, &c.; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. vol. i. p. 610 ; Hanckius, Script. Byzant.; La 
Mothe de Vayer, Jugemens sur les Historiens Grecs , 
in the 8 th vol. of his Oeuvres.) [ W. P.] 

PROCRIS (Upiupis), a daughter of Erechtheus 
in Athens, was married to Cephalus (Apollod. iii. 
15. § 2 ; comp. CbphalUvS). A second Procris 
was a daughter of Thespius. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 
8 .) [L. S.] 

PROCRUSTES (UpoKpovtrrris), that is, “ the 
Stretcher,” is a surname of the famous robber Po~ 
lypemon or Damastes. He used to force all the 
strangers that fell into his hands into a bed which 
was either' too small or too large, and in which he 
had their limbs stretched by force until they died. 
He was slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus in 
Attica ; the bed of Procrustes is used proverbially 
even at the present day. (Plut. Thes. 11 ; Paus. 
i. 38. § 5; Ov. Met. vii. 438.) [L. S.] 

C. PROCULEIUS, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Octavian, was sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Antony was just expiring when Proculeius arrived, 
having previously told Cleopatra to trust Procu¬ 
leius more than any other of the friends of Octa¬ 
vian. The account of his interview with Cleopatra 
is related at length by Plutarch, who calls him 
Procleius (Plut Ant. 77—79 ; Dion Cass. li. 11.) 
It is of this Proculeius that Horace speaks ( Carm . 
ii. 2): — 

M Vivet extento Proculeius aevo, 

Notus in fratres animi pateroi: ”— 

and Porphyrio relates, in his commentary on this 
passage, that Proculeius divided his property with 
his brothers Caepio (not Scipio as in some edi¬ 
tions) and Murena, who had lost their property in 
the civil wars. It is also stated by Dion Cassius 
(liv. 3), that Proculeius was a brother of the Mu¬ 
rena, who was condemned, in b. c. 22, on account 
of his conspiring against Augustus. The nature 
of this relationship is, however, not clear. The 
full name of this Murena was A. Terentius Varro 
Murena, and Drumann conjectures that he was 
the son of L. Licinius Murena, who was consul 
b. c. 62, and that he was adopted by A. Terentius 
Varro. The same writer farther conjectures that 
Proculeius was the son of C. Licinius Murena, the 
brother of the consul of b. c. 62, and that he was 
adopted by some one of the name of Proculeius. 
In that case Proculeius would have been the cousin 
of Murena. We know that it was common among 
the Romans to call cousins by the name of brothers 
(/rater patruelis and /rater). (Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms , vol. iv. pp. 193, 194.) 

The great intimacy of Proculeius with Augustus 
is attested by many writers. (Dion Cass. 1. c.; 
Tac. Ann. iv. 40 ; Plin. //. N. vii. 45. s. 46, 
xxxvi. 25. s. 59.) Dion Cassius (/. c.) speaks of 
him and Maecenas as the principal friends of the 
emperor, and they both interceded, but to no pur¬ 
pose, for the life of their relation, Murena. We 
also learn from Tacitus ( l. c.), that he was one of 
the Romans to whom Augustus had thought of 
giving his daughter Julia in marriage. Proculeius 
put an end to his own life by taking gypsum, when 
suffering from a disease in the stomach. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 25. s. 59.) 

The following coin, which has C. Proculei L. p. 
on the reverse, may have been struck by the above- 
mentioned Proculeius. It is uncertain to whom 
the head on the obverse refers ; on the reverse we 
see a bipennis. (Eckhel, voL v. p. 289.) 
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PRO'CULUS, a Roman cognomen, was ori¬ 
ginally a praenomen, like Postumus and Agrippa. 
The Roman grammarians connected it with proctd , 
and explain it in two different ways, as meaning 
either a person bom when his father was at a 
distance from his native country, or a person bom 
of parents advanced in age. (Paul. Diac. ex Fest. 
p. 225, ed. Muller.) 

PRO'CULUS, the wealthy descendant of a race 
of robber chiefs, was a native of Albium Ingaunum, 
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in Liguria. Having entered upon the career of a 
soldier, he served with great distinction in the 
Homan legions, and frequently held the command 
of a tribune. In the year a. d. 280, he was per¬ 
suaded by a bold ambitious wife to place himself at 
the head of the discontented inhabitants of Lyons, 
and to assume the purple. During the brief period 
of his sway, he achieved a victory over the Ale- 
manni ; but having been attacked and routed by 
Probus, he sought refuge among the Franks, by 
whom he was delivered up to death. (Vopisc. 
Vita Proculi in Script. Hist. Aug.) [W. R.] 

PRO'CULUS, the jurist. The fact that Proculus 
gave his name to the school or sect (Proculiani or 
Proculeiani, as the name is also written), which 
was opposed to that of the Sabiniani, shows that 
he was a jurist of note. He was a contempo¬ 
rary of Nerva the son [Nerva]. Proculus is 
often cited, and there are 37 extracts from him in 
the Digest from his eight books of Epistolae. He 
is the second jurist in order of time who is ex¬ 
cerpted in the Digest. Labeo is the first. Ac¬ 
cording to the Florentine Index, he wrote eight 
books of Epistolae ; but he wrote at least eleven 
books. (Dig. 18. tit. 1. s. 69.) He appears also to 
have written notes on Labeo. 

It is inferred that Proculus was named Sempro- 
nius Proculus, from the case put in the Digest (31. s. 
47) ; but in that passage Sempronius Proculus asks 
the opinion of his grandson (nepos), whose name, 
as the answer shows, was Proculus. If he was a 
daughter’s son, his name would not necessarily be 
Seinpronius. Proculus is called “ non levis juris 
auctor” by the Divi Fratres (Dig. 37. tit. 14. 
b. 17.) Some writers suppose that Proculus is the 
Licinius Proculus, who was Praefectus Praetorio 
under Otho. (Tacit. Hist. i. 46, 82, ii. 39, &c.) 
Lampridius {Alex. Sevcrus , 68 ) makes Proculus one 
of the consiliarii of Alexander Severus ; but that is 
not the only mistake which Lampridius commits 
in that passage. (Ziramera, Geschickte des Rom. 
Rrivatrechts.) [G. L.] 

PRO'CULUS, a physician. [Proclus.] 

PRO'CULUS, ACERRO'NIUS. [Acerro- 

NIUS.J 

PRO'CULUS, C. ARTO'RIUS, a Roman 
grammarian, who erroneously gave the name of 
j Hgurae to tropi. (Quintil. ix. I, init.) This writer 
is frequently quoted by Festus, under the simple 
name of Artorius. (Festus, pp. 225, 352, 364, ed. 
Muller.) 

PRO'CULUS, BA'RBIUS, one of the soldiers 
whom Otho employed to corrupt the fidelity of 
Galba’s troops, when he was aspiring to the em¬ 
pire. (Tac. Hist. i. 25; Plut Galb. 24.) 

PRO'CULUS, CERVA'RIUS, was privy to 
the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, but, in con¬ 
sequence of his turning informer and accusing 
Fenius Rufus, he obtained his pardon. (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 50, 66 , 71.) 

PRO'CULUS, CE'STIUS. [Cbstius, No. 4.] 

PRO'CULUS, COCCEIUS, one of the specie 
latores (see Did. of Ant. p. 508, b., 2d ed.) of the 
emperor Galba. (Tac. Hist . i. 24.) 

PRO'CULUS, FLA'VIUS, a Roman eques in 
the reign of the emperor Claudius. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiii. 2 . s. 8 .) 

PRO'CULUS, JU'LIUS. 1 . Is related in the 
legend of Romulus to have informed the sorrowing 
ftoman people, after the strange departure of their 
king from the world, that Romulus had descended 
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from heaven and appeared to him, bidding him tell 
the people to honour him in future as a god under 
the name of Quirinus. (Liv. i. 16 ; Ov. Fast, ii 
499, &c.; Flor. i. 1 ; Lac taut. i. 15 ; Dion Cass, 
lvi. 46.) 

2. A friend of Martial. (Mart. L 71.) 

3. Slain by Commodus in Asia. (Lamprid. 
Commod. 7.) 

PRO'CULUS, LICI'NIUS, was one of Otho’s 
friends, and was advanced by him to the dignity 
of praefect of the praetorian cohorts. Otho placed 
more confidence in him than in any of his other 
generals, and he maintained his influence with the 
emperor by calumniating those who had more virtue 
than himself. His want of experience in war and 
his evil counsels hastened Otho’s fall. He escaped 
with his life after the defeat at Bedriacum, and 
obtained his pardon from Vitelliua by pleading 
that he had purposely betrayed his master. (Tac. 
Hist. i. 46, 82, 87, it 33, 39, 44, 60.) 

PRO'CULUS, C. PLAU'TIUS, consul b.c. 
358, with C. Fabius Ambustus, carried on war 
with the Hernici, whom he conquered, and obtained 
in consequence the honour of a triumph. Two 
years afterwards, B. c. 356, he was named magister 
equitura by the dictator C. Marcius Rutilus. Ru- 
tilus was the first plebeian dictator, and Proculus 
the first plebeian magiBter equitum. (Liv. vii. 12, 
15, 17.) 

PRO'CULUS, SCRIBO'NIUS. 1. A senator, 
who was torn to pieces by the senators in the 
senate-house, because Protogenes, the instrument 
of Caligula's cruelties, exclaimed, as Proculus was 
going to salute him, “Do you, who hate the emperor 
so much, venture to salute me ? ” (Dion Cass, lix: 
26 ; comp. Suet Cal. 28.) 

2 . The brother of Scribonius Rufus. These 
brothers were distinguished by their wealth and 
their friendship for one another, and had governed 
the two Germanies at the same time. Having been 
summoned by Nero to Greece, they were accused 
on their arrival, and, as no opportunity was afforded 
them of clearing themselves of the charges brought 
against them, they put an end to their own lives 
(Dion Cass. Ixiii. 17). It is of these two brothers, 
Scribonius Proculus and Scribonius Rufus, that 
Tacitus speaks, calling them simply “Scribonii 
fratres.” We learn from him that Pactius Africa- 
nus was supposed to have denounced them to Nero 
(Tac. Ann. xiiL 48, Hist. iv. 41). These brothers 
were probably the sons of the preceding Scribonius 
Proculus. (See Reimarus, ad Dion Cass. Ic.) 

PRO'CULUS, TI'TIUS, put to death in a. d. 
48, because he had been privy to the adulteries of 
Silius and Messalina. (Tac. Ann. xi. 35.) 

PRO'CULUS, VE'CTIUS, the step father (ri- 
tricus) of the wife of the younger Pliny (Plin. Ep. 
ix. 13. § 13). Pliny addresses one of his letters 
(iii. 15) to a certain Proculus, who may perhaps be 
the same person as this Vectius Proculus. 

PRO'CULUS, VOLU'SIUS, had been one of 
the instruments employed by Nero in the murder 
of his mother, and was a commander of one of the 
ships in the fleet off the Campanian coast, when the 
conspiracy of Piso against Nero was formed. From 
a woman of the name of Epicharis, he obtained 
some information respecting the plot, which he 
straightway communicated to Nero. (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 51, 57.) 

PRODICUS (IIp&iKof), was a native of lulls 
in the island of Ceos, the birthplace of Simonides 
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(Plat Protag. p. 316, d.; Suid. s. t\), whom he is 
described as haying imitated (Plat Prot. pp. 339, 
c., 340, e., 841, b.), and with whom he was with¬ 
out doubt acquainted, as the poet did not die till 
the 79th, or the beginning of the 80th Olympiad. 
Prodicus came frequently to Athens for the pur¬ 
pose of transacting business on behalf of his native 
city, and even attracted admiration in the senate 
as an orator (Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 282, comp. 
Philos. Vit. Soph . i. 12), although his voice was 
deep and apt to fall (Plat. Prolog, p. 316, a.; 
Philost. I . c .). Plutarch describes him as slender 
and weak (Plut. an sent ger. sit JResp. c. 15) ; and 
Plato also alludes to his weakliness, and a degree 
of effeminacy which resulted therefrom ( Prot. 
p. 315, d.). Philostratus is the first who taxes 
him with luxury and avarice (/. c., comp. Welcker, 
Klei tie Schriften , ii. p. 513, &c.). In the Prota¬ 
goras of Plato, which points to the 87th Olympiad 
(any more exact determination is disputable) as 
the time at which the dialogue is supposed to take 
place, Prodicus is mentioned as having previously 
arrived in Athens. He had been brought forward 
in a play of Eupolis, and in the Clouds and the 
Birds of Aristophanes (1. 360), which belong to 
01. 89 and 01. 91, and came frequently to Athens 
on public business. (Plut. Hipp. Maj. p. 282.) 
Still later, when Isocrates (born 01. 86 . 1) is men¬ 
tioned as his disciple (see Welcker, Prodikos von 
Keos , Vorganger des Socrates , published first in the 
Rheinisches Museum der Philologie , von Welcker 
and N'ake, i. 1—39, 533—545, afterwards in 
F. G. Welcker’s Kleine Schriften , ii. p. 392—541), 
and in the year of the death of Socrates, ProdicuB 
was still living. (Plat. Apol. p. 19. c.) The dates 
of his birth and death cannot be determined. The 
statement of Suidas ( s. v. y comp. Schol. on Plat, de 
Rep. x. p. 600. c.), that he was condemned to the 
hemlock cup as a corrupter of the youth in Athens, 
sounds very suspicious (comp. Welcker, p. 582). 
According to the statement of Philostratus (p. 483, 
comp. 496, ed. Olearius), on which little more re¬ 
liance can be placed, he delivered his lecture on 
virtue and vice in Thebes and Sparta also. The 
Apology of Plato unites him with Gorgias and 
Ilippias in the statement, that into whatever city 
they might come, they were competent to instruct 
the youth. Lucian (Fit. Herod, c. 3) mentions 
him among those who had held lectures at Olym¬ 
pia. In the dialogues of Plato he is mentioned or 
introduced, not indeed without irony, though, as 
compared with the other sophists, with a certain 
degree of esteem. (Hipp. Maj. p. 282, Theaet. 
p. 151, b., Phaedo , 60, Protag. p. 341, a., Char- 
mid. p. 163, d., Meno , p. 96, Cratyl. p. 384. b., 
Symp. p. 177, Euthyd. p. 305.) Aristophanes in 
the Clouds (1.360) deals more indulgently with 
him than with Socrates ; and the Xenophontic 
Socrates, for the purpose of combating the volup¬ 
tuousness of Aristippus, borrows from the book of 
the wise Prodicus (np<f 8 . 6 oo(p6s) the story of 
the choice of Hercules (Memor. ii. 1. § 21, &c.). 
This separation of Prodicus from the other so¬ 
phists has been pointed out by Welcker in the 
above-quoted treatise (p. 400, &c.). Like Prota¬ 
goras and others, Prodicus delivered lectures in 
return for the payment of contributions (hrtScl- 
kvvtcu .— Xen. Mem. ii. 1 . § 21, comp. Philostr. p. 
482; Diog. Laert, ix. 50; fyavl(ovTO —Tifnf, Plat. 
Prot. 314, b.) of from half a drachma to 50 drach¬ 
mae, probably according as the hearers limited them- 
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selves to a single lecture, or entered into an 
agreement for a more complete course ( Aanoch. 6 ; 
Cratyl p. 384, b.; Arist. Rhet. iii. 14. § 9; Suid. 
s. v. ; comp. Welcker, p. 414). Prodicus is said 
to have amassed a great amount of money (Hipp. 
Maj. p, 282, d.; Xen. Symp. iv. 62, i. 5; on the 
practice of paying for instruction and lectures, 
comp, again Welcker, /. c. p. 412, &c.). The 
assertion that he hunted after rich young men, is 
only found in Philostratus (p. 496). As Prodicus 
and others maintained with regard to themselves, 
that they stood equally on the confines of philo¬ 
sophy and politics (Euthyd. p. 305, c.), bo Plato 
represents his instructions as chiefly ethical (Meno 9 
p. 96, d.; comp, de Rep. x. p. 600, e.), and gives 
the preference to his distinction of ideas, as of 
those of courage, rashness, boldness, over similar 
attempts of other sophists (Loch. p. 197, c.). 
What pertained to this point was probably only 
contained in individual show-orations (I)iog. Laert., 
Philost. II. cc.), which he usually declined. (Philost. 
p. 482.) Though known to Callimachus, they do 
not appear to have been much longer preserved. 
(Welcker, p. 465, &c.) In contrast with Gorgias 
and others, who boasted of possessing the art of 
making the small appear great, the great small, 
and of expatiating in long or short speeches, Pro- 
dicus required that the Bpeech should be neither 
long nor short, but of the proper measure (Plat. 
Phaed. p. 267, a. ; comp. Gorg. p. 449, c., Prot. 
p. 334, e„ 335, b., 338, d.; Ariat Rhet. iii. 17), 
and it is only as associated with other sophists 
that he is charged with endeavouring to make the 
weaker cause strong by means of his rhetoric. 
(Cic. Brut. c. 8.) He paid especial attention to 
the correct use of words (Plat. Euthyd. p. 187, e., 
Cratyl. p. 384, b., comp. Galen, in Hippocr. de 
Articul. iv. p. 461. 1), and the distinction of ex¬ 
pressions related in sense (Lack. p. 197, d., Prot. 
p. 340, a., 341, a., Charmid. p. 163, d., Meno , 
p. 75, c., comp. Themist. Orat. iv. p. 113). As 
disciples of Prodicus in oratory, we find mentioned 
the orators Theramenes (Aeschin. in A then. v. 
p. 220, b. ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 360), and 
Isocrates (Dionys. Hal. Isocr . 1 ; Phot. cod. 260; 
comp. Welcker, p. 463, &c.). Thucydides is said 
to have appropriated from him his accuracy in 
the use of words (Marcell Vit. Thuc. p. xiii., 
Bekk.; comp. Schol. ap. Hemsterhus. AnnoL in 
Lucian ,, App. 3 ; Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, vii. p. 72, 
Davis.) 

The speech on the choice of Hercules (Philost. 
p. 496 ; Xenophon, Mem. ii. 1. § 21, only quotes 
the crvyyp<xfxfj,a xepl row 'HpantJovs) was entitled 
r Clpai. (Suid. 8. v. *{lpat and TIpoS.; Schol ad 
Aristoph. Nub. 1. 360. Respecting the different 
explanations of this title, see Welcker, p. 466, &c., 
who refers it to the youthful bloom of Hercules.) 
To Hercules, as he was on the point, at his entrance 
on the age of youth, of deciding for one of the two 
paths of life, that of virtue and that of vice, there 
appear two women, the one of dignified beauty, 
adorned with purity, modesty, and discretion, the 
other of a voluptuous form, and meretricious look 
and dress. The latter promises to lead him by 
the shortest road, without any toil, to the enjoy¬ 
ment of every pleasure. The other, while she 
reminds him of his progenitors and his noble na¬ 
ture, does not conceal from him that the gods 
have not granted what is really beautiful and good 
apart from trouble and careful striving. The 
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former seeks to deter him from the path of virtue 
by urging the difficulty of it; the latter calls at¬ 
tention to the unnatural character of enjoyment 
which anticipates the need of it, its want of the 
highest joy, that arising from noble deeds, and the 
consequences of a life of voluptuousness, and how 
she herself, honoured by gods and men, leads to 
all noble works, and to true well-being in all cir¬ 
cumstances of life. Hercules decides for virtue. 
This outline in Xenophon probably represents, in 
a very abbreviated form, and with the omission 
of all collateral references, the leading ideas of 
the original, of which no fragments remain (comp. 
Welcker, p. 469, &c., who also shows that the 
amplifications in Dio Chysostomus and Themistius 
belong to these rhetoricians, and are not derived 
from the Horae of Prodicus, p. 488, &c. Re¬ 
specting the numerous imitations of this narrative 
in poets, phlosophers, rhetoricians, and in works 
of art, see, in like manner, Welcker, p. 467, &c.). 
In another speech, which treated of riches, and 
the substance of which is reproduced in the dia¬ 
logue Eryxias, Prodicus had undertaken to show 
that the value of external goods depends simply 
upon the use which is made of them, and that 
virtue must be learnt (Welcker endeavours to 
point out the coincidence of the former doctrine 
with that of Socrates and Antisthenes, p. 493, 
&c.) Similar sentiments were expressed in Pro- 
dicus’s Praise of Agriculture (Themist. Orat. 30, 
p. 349 ; comp. Welcker, p. 496, &c.). His views 
respecting the worthlessness of earthly life in 
different ages and callings, and how we must long 
after freedom from connection with the body in 
the heavenly and cognate aether, are found repre¬ 
sented in the dialogue Axiochus , from a lecture by 
Prodicus; as also his doctrine that death is not to 
be feared, as it affects neither the living nor the 
departed (comp. Stob. Serm. xx. 35). Whether the 
appended arguments for immortality are borrowed 
from him, as Welcker (p. 500) endeavours to show, 
is doubtful. The gods he regarded as personifica¬ 
tions of the sun, moon, rivers, fountains, and what¬ 
ever else contributes to the comfort of our life 
(Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 52 ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
i. 42), and he is therefore, though hastily, charged 
with atheism (ib. 55). [Ch. A. B.) 

PRODO'RUS, one of the statuaries mentioned 
by Pliny as of some celebrity, but not distinguished 
by any of their works. (//. N. xxxiv. 8 . s. 19. § 
25.) [P. S.] 

PROETUS (npoiTOs), 1. A son of Abas and 
Ocaleia, and a twin-brother of Acrisius. In the 
dispute between the two brothers for the king¬ 
dom of Argos, Proetus was defeated and expelled 
(Paus. ii. 25. § 6 ). The cause of this quarrel 
is traced by some to the conduct of Proetus 
towards Danae, the daughter of Acrisius (Apollod. 

f* § 1)* and Ovid {Met. v. 238) represents 
Acrisius as expelled by Proetus, and Perseus, the 
grandson of Acrisius, avenges his grandfather by 
changing Proetus into a block of stone, by means 
of the head of Medusa. But according to the com¬ 
mon tradition, Proetus, when expelled from Argos, 
fled to Jobates or Amphianax in Lycia, and mar¬ 
ried his daughter Anteia or Stheneboea (Horn. II. 
vi. 160; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 630, &c. ; comp. 
Serv. ad Virg.Eolog. vi. 48). Jobates, thereupon, 
restored Proetus to his kingdom by armed force. 
Tirynth was taken and fortified by the Cyclopes 
(Schol ad Eurip . Orest. 953 ; Paus. ii. 16. § 4 ), 
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and Acrisius then shared his kingdom with his 
brother, surrendering to him Tirynth, i. e. the 
Heraeum, Midea and the coast of Argolis (Paus. ii. 
16. § 2). By his wife Proetus became the father 
of three daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphia- 
nassa (Servius, /. c.> calls the two last Hipponob* and 
Cyrianassa, and Aelian, V.H. iii. 42, mentions 
only two daughters, Elege and Celaene). When 
these daughters arrived at the age of maturity, they 
were stricken with madness, the cause of which is 
differently stated by different authors ; some say 
that it was a punishment inflicted upon them by 
Dionysus, because they had despised his worship 
(Apollod. 1. c.; Diod. iv. 68 ), and according to 
others, by Hera, because they presumed to consider 
themselves more handsome than the goddess, or 
because they had stolen some of the gold of her 
statue (Serv. ad Virg. Eel. vi. 48). In this state 
of madness they wandered through Peloponnesus. 
Melampus promised to cure them, if Proetus would 
give him one third of his kingdom. As Proetus re¬ 
fused to accept these terms, the madness of his 
daughters not only increased, but was communicated 
to the other Argive women also, so that they mur¬ 
dered their own children and ran about in a state 
of frenzy. Proetus then declared himself willing to 
listen to the proposal of Melampus ; but the latter 
now also demanded for his brother Bias an equal 
share of the kingdom of Argos. Proetus consented 
(Herod, ix. 34 ; Schol. ad Find. Nem. ix. 30), and 
Melampus having chosen the most robust among the 
young men, gave chase to the mad women, amid 
shouting and dancing, and drove them as far as 
Sicyon. During this pursuit, Iphinoe, one of the 
daughters of Proetus, died, but the two others were 
cured by Melampus by means of purifications, and 
were then married to Melampus and Bias. There 
was a tradition that Proetus had founded a sanc¬ 
tuary of Hera, between Sicyon and Titane, and ono 
of Apollo at Sicyon (Paus. ii. 7. § 7, 12. § 1). 
The place where the cure was effected upon his 
daughters is not the same in all traditions, some 
mentioning the well Anigros (Strab. viii. p. 346), 
others the well Cleitor in Arcadia (Ov. Met, xv. 
325), or Lusi in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 18. § 3). Some 
even state that the Proetides were cured by Ascle- 
pius. (Pind. Pyth. iii. 96.) 

Besides these daughters, Proetus had a son, 
Megapenthes (Apollod. ii. 2. § 2 ; comp. Mega- 
pknthes). When Bellerophontes came to Proetus 
to be purified of a murder which he had committed, 
the wife of Proetus fell in love with him, and in¬ 
vited him to come to her : but, as Bellerophontes 
refused to comply with her desire, she charged him 
before Proetus with having made improper pro¬ 
posals to her. Proetus then sent Bellerophontes 
to Jobates in Lycia, with a letter in which Jobates 
was desired to murder Bellerophontes. (Horn. II. vi. 
157, &c. ; Apollod, ii. 3. § 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 17 ; 
comp. Hipponous.) 

2. A son of Thersander and father of Maera. 
(Paus. x. 30. ; Schol. ad Od . xi. 325.) [L.S.j 

PROMACHORMA {Upo^pga), i.e. “the 
protectress of the bay,” was a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a sanctuary on mount Bu- 
porthmos near Hermione. (Paus. ii. 34. § 9.) [L. S.] 

PRO'MACHUS (n p6iia X os). 1. One of the 
Epigoni, was a son of Parthenopaeus. (Apollod. 
iii; 7. § 2 ; Paus. x. 10. § 4.) 

2 . A son of Aeson, was killed by Pelias. (Apol- 
lod. i. 9. § 7 ; comp. Pelias.) 
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3. A son of Alegenor, a Boeotian, fought in the 
Trojan war. (Horn.//, xiv. 475.) 

4. A son of Heracles and brother of Echephron. 
(Paus. viii. 4*2. § 2 ; corap. Echephron.) 

5. The name Promachus, that is, w the champion,” 

also occurs as a surname of Heracles at Thebes 
(Paus. ix. 11. § 2), and of Hermes at Tanagra (ix. 
22. §2). [L.S.] 

PROMATHIDES (npojua6l8vs), of Heracleia, 
wrote a work entitled *H ptapiot, which treated of 
mythological subjects (Athen. vii. p. 296, b.). Be¬ 
sides this work, which must have been in poetry, 
Promathides also wrote other works in prose, 
among which was one on the history of his native 
town. Athenaeus quotes his account of the cup of 
Nestor (Athen. xi. p. 489, b. ; Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 1126, ii. 815,847, 913, 931 ; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. TdWos). Promathides is placed by Passow a 
little before the time of Augustus. (Vossius, de 
Hist Graec. p. 492, ed. Westermann.) 

PROMETHEUS (IT poprjdetis), is sometimes 
called a Titan, though in reality he did not belong 
to the Titans, but was only a son of the Titan 
Iapetus (whence he is designated by the patronymic 
9 lawerior(Srjs, Hes. Theog. 528 ; Apollon Rhod. 
iii. 1087), by Clymene, so that he was a brother 
of Atlas, Menoetius, and Epimetheus (Hes. Tlieog. 
507). His name signifies “ forethought,” as that 
of his brother Epimetheus denotes “ afterthought.” 
Others call Prometheus a son of Themis (Aeschyl. 
Prom. 18), or of Uranus and Clymene, or of the 
Titan Eurymedon and Hera (Potter, Comment ad 
Lyc. Cass. 1283 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 987). By 
Pandora, Hesione, or Axiothea, he iB said to have 
been the father of Deucalion (Aesch. Prom. 560 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lye. 1283 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
1086), by Pyrrha or Clymene he begot Hellen 
(and according to some also Deucalion ; Schol. ad 
Apollon, t c.; Schol. ad Find. 01. ix. 68), and by 
Celaeno he was the father of Lycus and Chimareus 
(Tzetz. a d. Lye. 132, 219), while Herodotus (iv. 
45) calls his wife Asia. The following is an out¬ 
line of the legends related of him by the ancients. 
Once in the reign Of Zeus, when gods and men 
were disputing with one another at Mecone (after¬ 
wards Sicyon, Schol. ad Pind. Nem. ix. 123), 
Prometheus, with a view to deceive Zeus and rival 
him in prudence, cut up a bull and divided it into 
two parts: he wrapped up the best parts and the 
intestines in the skin, and at the top he placed the 
stomach, which is one of the worst parts, while the 
second heap consisted of the bones covered with 
fat. When Zeus pointed out to him how badly he 
had made the division, Prometheus desired him to 
choose, but Zeus, in his anger, and seeing through 
the stratagem of Prometheus, chose the heap of 
bones covered with the fat. The father of the 
gods avenged himself by withholding fire from 
mortals, but Prometheus stole it in a hollow tube 
(ferula, vdp6^, Aeschyl. Prom. 110). Zeus now, 
in order to punish men, caused Hephaestus to 
mould a virgin, Pandora, of earth, whom Athena 
adorned with all the charms calculated to entice 
mortals; Prometheus himself was put in chains, 
and fastened to a pillar, where an eagle sent by 
Zeus consumed in the daytime his liver, which, 
in every succeeding night, was restored again. 
Prometheus was thus exposed to perpetual torture, 
but Heracles killed the eagle and delivered the 
sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who thus had 
an opportunity of allowing Ids son to gain immortal 
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fame (Hes. Theog. 521, Ac., Op. et Dies, 47, Ac.; 
Hygin. Poet Astr. ii. 15 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 11). 
Prometheus had cautioned his brother Epimetheus 
against accepting any present from Zeus, but Epi¬ 
metheus, disregarding the advice, accepted Pandora, 
who was sent to him by Zeus, through the media¬ 
tion of Hermes. Pandora then lifted the lid of the 
vessel in which the foresight of Prometheus had 
concealed all the evils which might torment mortals 
in life. Diseases and sufferings of every kind now 
issued forth, but deceitful hope alone remained be¬ 
hind (Hes. Op. et Dies, 83, &c.; comp. Horat. 
Carm . i. 3. 25, &c.). This is an outline of the 
legend about Prometheus, as contained in the poems 
of Hesiod. Aeschylus, in his trilogy Prometheus , 
added various new features to it, for, according to 
him, Prometheus himself is an immortal god, the 
friend of the human race, the giver of fire, the 
inventor of the useful arts, an omniscient seer, an 
heroic sufferer, who is overcome by the superior 
power of Zeus, but will not bend his inflexible 
mind. Although he himself belonged to the Titans, 
he is nevertheless represented as having assisted 
Zeus against the Titans. (Prom. 218), and he is 
further Baid to have opened the head of Zeus when 
the latter gave birth to Athena (Apollod. i. 3. § 6). 
But when Zeus succeeded to the kingdom of 
heaven, and wanted to extirpate the whole race of 
man, the place of which he proposed to give to quite 
a new race of beings, Prometheus prevented the 
execution of the scheme, and saved the human race 
from destruction (Prom. 228, 233). He deprived 
them of their knowledge of the future, and gave 
them hope instead (248, &c.). He further taught 
them the use of fire, made them acquainted with 
architecture, astronomy, mathematics, the art of 
writing, the treatment of domestic animals, naviga¬ 
tion, medicine, the art of prophecy, working in 
metal, and all the other arts (252, 445, &c., 480, 
&c.). But, as in all these things he had acted con¬ 
trary to the will of Zeus, the latter ordered He¬ 
phaestus to chain him to a rock in Scythia, which 
was done in the presence of Cratos and Bia, two 
ministers of Zeus. In Scythia he was visited by 
the Oceanides ; Io also came to him, and he fore¬ 
told her the wanderings and sufferings which were 
yet in store for her, as well as her final relief (703, 
&c.). Hermes then likewise appears, and desires 
him to make known a prophecy which was of great 
importance to Zeus, for Prometheus knew that by 
a certain woman Zeus would beget a son, who was 
to dethrone his father, and Zeus wanted to have a 
more accurate knowledge of this decree of fate. 
But Prometheus steadfastly refused to reveal the 
decree of fate, whereupon Zeus, by a thunderbolt, 
sent Prometheus, together with the rock to which 
he was chained, into Tartarus (Horat Carm . ii. 18, 
35). After the lapse of a long time, Prometheus 
returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh 
course of suffering, for he was now fastened to 
mount Caucasus, and tormented by an eagle, which 
every day, or every third day, devoured his liver, 
which was restored again in the night (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 1247, &c. iii. 853 ; Strab. xv. p. 688 ; 
Philostr. Vii. Apoll. ii. 3 ; Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 
15; Aeschyl. Prom. 1015, Ac.). This state of 
suffering was to last until some other god, of his 
own accord, should take his place, and descend 
into Tartarus for him ( Prom. 1025). This came 
to pass when Cheiron, who had been incurably 
wounded by an arrow of Heracles, desired to go 
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into Hades ; and Zeus allowed him to supply the 
place of Prometheus (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; comp. 
Chbiron). According to others, however, Zeus 
himself delivered Prometheus, when at length the 
Titan was prevailed upon to reveal to Zeus the 
decree of fate, that, if he should become by Thetis 
the father of a son, that son should deprive him of 
the sovereignty. (Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 42 ; 
Apollod. iii. 13. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab . 54 ; comp. 
Aeschyl. Prom . 167, &c. 376.) 

There was also an account, stating that Pro¬ 
metheus had created men out of earth and water, 
at the very beginning of the human race, or after 
the flood of Deucalion, when Zeus is said to have 
ordered him and Athena to make men out of the 
mud, and the winds to breathe life * into them 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 1 ; Ov. Met. i. 81 ; Etym. Mag. 
s. v. TlpofnjQevs). Prometheus is said to have given 
to men something of all the qualities possessed by 
the other animals (Horat, Carm. i. 16. 13). The 
kind of earth out of which Prometheus formed men 
was shown in later times near Panopeus in Phocis 
(Paus. x. 4. § 3), and it was at his suggestion that 
Deucalion, when the flood approached, built a ship, 
and carried into it provisions, that he and Pvrrha 
might be able to support themselves during the 
calamity (Apollod. i. 7. § 2). Prometheus, in the 
legend, often appears in connection with Athena, 
e. g., he is said to have been punished on mount 
Caucasus for the criminal love he entertained for 
her (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1249) ; and he is 
further said, with her assistance, to have ascended 
into heaven, and there secretly to have lighted his 
torch at the chariot of Helios, in order to bring 
down the fire to man (Serv. ad Virg. Eclog . vi. 42). 
At Athens Prometheus had a sanctuary in the 
Academy, from whence a torch-race took place in 
honour of him/(Paus. i. 30. § 2 ; Schol. ad Soph. 
(Jed. Col. 55 ; Harpocrat. 8. v. Xapiras). The 
mythus of Prometheus is most minutely diBcusBed 
by Welcker, in his Aeschylische Trilogie Prometheus , 
Darmstadt, 1824 ; by Volcker, Mythologiedes Iapet. 
Geschlechtes , 18*24 ; and with especial reference to 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus, by Schoemann, Des 
Aeschylus Ge/esselter Prometheus . Greifswald, 1844, 
and by Blackie, in the Class. Mus. vol. v. p. 1, &c., 
which contain a very sound explanation of the 
mythus, as developed by Aeschylus. [L. S.] 

PRONAEA (npovala), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a chapel at Delphi, in front of 
the temple of Apollo. (Herod, i. 92 ; Aeschyl. 
Eum. 21 ; Paus. ix. 10. § 2.) Pronaus also occurs 
iis a surname of Hermes. (Paus. I. c.) [L. S.] 

PRONA'PIDES (Upovairtbys, a various reading 
is Upovo’nib'ns), an Athenian, is said to have been 
the teacher of Homer. (Tzetzes, Chil. v. 634.) He 
is enumerated among those who used the Pelasgic 
letters, before the introduction of the Phoenician, 
and is characterised as a graceful composer of song. 
(Diod. iii. 66.) Tatian (Orat ad Graec. c. 62) 
mentions, among the early Greek writers, one Pros- 
nautides, an Athenian, whom Worth, in his edition 
of Tatian, plausibly conjectures to be Pronapides. 
According to the Scholiast on Theodosius the Gram¬ 
marian, Pronapides invented the mode of writing 
from left to right now in use, as contradistinguished 
from the <m vpi5dv t the ^oo<rrpo<pr\56v\ and other 
methods. (Bekker, Anecd. Graec. 786. 17 ; Fabric. 
m. Graec. vol. i. p. 217.) [W. M. G.] 

PRON AX (Ilpwva^), a son of Taiaus and Lysi- 
mache, and a brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle. 
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lie was the father of Lycurgus and Amphithea 
(Apollpd, i. 7. § 13). According to some traditions 
the Nhmean games were instituted in honour of 
Pronax. (Aelian, V. H. iv. 5 ; comp. Paus. iii. 
18. §7.) [L.S.] 

PRONOE (TLpov&y), the name of three mythical 
personages, one a Nereid (Hes. Tkeog. 261), the 
Becond a daughter of Phorbas, and mother of 
Pleuron and Calydon, by Aetolus (Apollod. i. 7. § 
7), and the third a Naiad. (Conon, 2.) [L. S.] 

PRO'NOMUS (n pivofios), of Thebes, the son of 
Oeniadas, was one of the most distinguished auletic 
musicians of Greece at the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War ( Epigr. Incert. *212, Brunck, Anal. vol. 
iii. p. 194). He was the instructor of Alcibiades 
in flute-playing. (Ath. iv. p. 184, d.) He in¬ 
vented a new sort of flute, the compass of which 
was such, that melodies could be played upon it in 
all the three modes of music, the Dorian, the Phry¬ 
gian, and the Lydian, for each of which, before 
this invention, a separate flute had been necessary. 
(Paus. ix. 12. § 4. s. 5, 6 ; Ath. xiv. p. 631, e.) 
One very celebrated composition of his was a Delian 
prosodia (that is, a prelude to b$, played as the 
sacred embassy to Delos approached the temple), 
which he made for the people of Chalcis in Euboea 
*(Paus. 1. c.). His melodies were brought forward, 
in competition with those of Sacadas, the Argive, 
in the musical contests which formed a part of the 
festivities celebrated at the foundation of Messene 
by Epaminondas (Paus. iv. 27. § 4. s. 7). Another 
proof of the high esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow-citizens was afforded by their erection 
of his statue near that of Epaminondas, in the 
temple of Apollo Spodius, at Thebes (Paus. ix. 12. 
§ 4. s. 5, C). He is mentioned once by Aris¬ 
tophanes ( Eccles . 102, comp. Schol. and Suid. s. v.); 
but only to hang a jest on his long beard. (Fabric. 
J3ibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 136 ; Ulrici, Gesch.d. Hellen . 
Dichfk. vol. ii. p. 76 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtk, 
vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 43, n. 3, 207, 314, pt. ii. pp. 192, 
236, 351.) [P.S.] 

PRONOUS (UpSvoos). 1. A son of Phegeus, 
and brother of Agenor in Psophis, slew Alcmaeon. 
(Apollod. iii. 7. § 6 ; comp. Agenor and Alc¬ 
maeon ; Schol. ad Thuc. i. 3.) 

2. A Trojan who was slain by Patroclus. (Horn. 
II xvi. 399.) [L. S.] 

PRO NUBA, a surname of Juno among the 
Romans, describing her as the deity presiding over 
marriage. (Virg. Aen. iv. 166, vii. 319; Ov. 
Ileroid. vi. 43.) [L. S.] 

PROPE'RTIUS, SEX.AURE'LIUS. (The 
agnomen, Nauta, found in some Codices and early 
editions, seems to have been derived from a corrupt 
reading of ii. 24. 38.) The materials for a life of 
Propertius are meagre and unsatisfactory, consist¬ 
ing almost entirely of the inferences which may be 
drawn from hints scattered in his writings. We 
know neither the precise place nor date of his 
birth. He tells us that he was a native of Um¬ 
bria, where it borders on Etruria, but nowhere 
mentions the exact spot Conjecture has assigned 
it, among other towns, to Mevania, Ameria, His- 
pellum, and Asisiura; of which one of the two 
last seems entitled to the preference. The date of 
his birth has been variously placed between the 
years of Rome 697 and 708 (b. c. 57 to 46). 
Lachmann, however, was the first who placed it so 
low as b. c. 48 or 47 ; and the latest date (a c. 
46) is that of Ilertzberg, the recent German 
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editor. The latter’s computation proceeds on very 
strained inferences, which we have not space to 
discuss ; but it may possibly be sufficient to state 
that one of his results is to place the tenth elegy 
of the second book, in which Propertius talks 
about his extrema aetas (v. 6) in b. c. 25, when, 
according to Hertzberg, he was one-and-twenty 1 
For several reasons, too long to be here adduced, 
it might be shown that the year assigned by 
Mr. Clinton, namely, B. c. 61, is a much more 
probable one, and agrees better with the relative 
ages of Propertius and Ovid. We know that the 
latter was born in b. c. 43, so that he would have 
been eight years younger than Propertius: a dif¬ 
ference which would entitle him to call Propertius 
his predecessor, whilst at the same time it would 
not prevent the two poets from being sodales 
(Ov. TrisL iv. 10. 45). 

Propertius was not descended from a family of 
any distinction (ii. 24. 37), nor can the inference 
that it was equestrian be sustained from the men¬ 
tion of the aurea bulla (iv. 1. 131), which was the 
common ornament of all children who were ingenui. 
( Cic. in Verr. ii. 1, 53, with the note of Asconius; 
Macrob. i. 6.) The paternal estate, however, 
seems to have been sufficiently ample (Nam tua 
versarent cum multi mra juvenci, iv. 1. 129) ; but 
of this he was deprived by an agrarian division, 
probably that in b. c. 36, after the Sicilian war, 
and thus thrown into comparative poverty (in tenues 
cogeris ipse Lares, lb. 128). At the time of 
this misfortune he had not yet assumed the toga 
virilis , and was therefore under sixteen years of 
age. He had already lost his father, who, it has 
been conjectured, was one of the victims sacrificed 
after the taking of Perusia ; but this notion does 
not rest on any satisfactory grounds. The elegy 
on which it is founded (i. 21) refers to a kinsman 
named Gallus. We have no account of Pro¬ 
pertius’s education; but from the elegy beforo 
quoted (iv. 1) it would seem that he was destined 
to be an advocate, but abandoned the profession 
for that of poetry. That he was carefully in¬ 
structed appears from the learning displayed in 
his writings, and which was probably acquired 
altogether at Rome ; the smallness of his means 
having prevented him from finishing his education 
at Athens, as was then commonly done by the 
wealthier Romans. At all events it is plain from 
the sixth elegy of the first book, written after his 
connection with Cynthia had begun, that he had 
not then visited Greece. In the twenty-first elegy 
of the third book he meditates a journey thither, 
probably at the time when he had quarrelled with 
his mistress; but whether he ever carried the 
design into execution we have no means of know- 
ing. 

The history of Propertius’s life, so far as it is 
known to us, is the history of his amours, nor can 
it be said how much of these is fiction. He was, 
what has been called in modern times 44 a man of 
wit and pleasure about town nor in the few 
particulars of his life which he communicates in 
the first elegy of the fourth book, does he drop the 
slightest hint of his ever having been engaged in 
any serious or useful employment. He began to 
write poetry at a very early age, and the merit of 
his productions soon attracted the attention and pa¬ 
tronage of Maecenas. This was most probably 
shortly after the final discomfiture and death of 
Antony in fi. c. 30, when, according to the com- 
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putation adopted in this notice, Propertius was 
about one-and-twenty. This inference is drawn 
from the opening elegy of the second book (v. 17, 
&c.), from which it appears that Maecenas had 
requested him to describe the military achieve¬ 
ments of Octavianus. At that important epoch it 
formed part of that minister’s policy to engage the' 
most celebrated wits of Rome in singing Caesar’s 
praises; his object being to invest his master’s 
successes with all those charms of popularity 
which would necessarily prove so conducive to 
the great object which lay nearest to his heart 
— the establishment of Caesar’s absolute empire. 
This is also evident from the works of Horace. 
That poet was a republican ; yet, after the 
battle of Actium, Maecenas succeeded in in¬ 
ducing him to magnify Caesar, with whom there 
was nobody left to contest the world. These con¬ 
siderations, by the way, lead U9 also to the conclu¬ 
sion that there must have been at least a difference 
of eight years, as stated above, in the ages of Ovid 
and Propertius. The latter poet was already 
known to fame when it suited the political views, 
as well as the natural taste, of Maecenas to pa¬ 
tronise him. Ovid, on the contrary, was then a 
mere boy ; and his reputation would have been 
just bursting forth, when the faithful minister of 
Augustus was dismissed by his ungrateful master. 
An earlier, and perhaps more disinterested, patron 
of Propertius was Tullus, the nephew, probably, of 
L. Volcatius TuUub, the fellow-consul of Octa¬ 
vianus, in B. c. 33. Tullus, however, seems to 
have been much of the same age as Propertius, as 
may be inferred from the conclusion of iii. 22 ; 
and they may, therefore, be in some degree looked 
upon as sodales. 

It was probably in b. c. 32 or 31, that Proper¬ 
tius first became acquainted with his Cynthia. He 
had previously had an amour with a certain Ly- 
cinna, and to which we must assign the space of a 
year or two. This connection, however, wa9 a 
merely sensual one, and was not, therefore, of a 
nature to draw out his poetical powers. In Cyn¬ 
thia, though by no means an obdurate beauty, he 
found incitement enough, as well as sufficient ob¬ 
stacles to the gratification of his passion, to lend it 
refinement, and to develope the genius of his muse. 
The biographers of Propertius make him a success¬ 
ful lover at once. They neither allow time for 
courtship, nor assign any of his elegies to that pe¬ 
riod. It is plain, however, from several passages, 
that his suit must have been for a length of time 
an unsuccessful one (see especially ii. 14. 15), and 
several of his pieces were probably written duting 
its progress ; as the first of the first book (which 
Lachmann refors to the time of his quarrel with 
his mistress), the fifth of the fourth book, and 
others. Cynthia was a native of Tibur (iv. 7. 85), 
and her real name was Hostia. (Appuleius, 
Apolog. ; Schoi. in Juven. vi. 7.) As Propertius 
(iii. 20. 8) alludes to her doctus aims , it is pro¬ 
bable that she was a grand-daughter of Hostius, 
who wrote a poem on the Histric war. [Hostius.] 
She seems to have inherited a considerable portion 
of the family talent, and was herself a poetess, be¬ 
sides being skilled in music, dancing, and needle¬ 
work (L 2.27, i. 3. 41, ii. 1.9, ii. 3.17, &c.). From 
these accomplishments Paldamus, in the Ep. Ded . 
to his edition of Propertius^ inferred that she was 
a woman of rank ; and some have even absurdly 
derived her genealogy from Hostus Hostilius. But 
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the troth seems to be that she belonged, as Hertz- 
berg thinks, to that higher class of courtezans, or 
rather kept women, then sufficiently numerous at 
Home. We cannot reconcile the whole tenor of 
the poems with any other supposition. Thus it 
appears that Propertius succeeded a lover who had 
gone to Africa for the purpose of gain (iii. 20), 
perhaps after having been well stripped by Cyn¬ 
thia. Propertius is in turn displaced by a stupid 
praetor, returning from Illyricum with a well-filled 
purse, and whom the poet advises his mistress to 
make the most of (ii. 16). We are led to the same 
conclusion by the fifth elegy of the fourth book, 
before alluded to, as written during his courtship, 
which is addressed to Acanthis, a lena , or pro¬ 
curess, who had done all she could to depreciate 
Propertius and his poems with Cynthia, on account 
of his want of wealth. Nor can we draw any other 
inference from the seventh elegy of the second 
book, which expresses the alarm felt by the lovers 
lest they should be separated by the Lex Julia de 
marilandis ordinibus , and the joy of Cynthia at its 
not having been passed. What should have pre¬ 
vented Propertius, then, apparently a bachelor, 
from marrying his mistress? It was because 
women who had exercised the profession of a 
courtezan were forbidden by that law to marry an 
ingenuus . There was no other disqualification, 
except that libertinae were not permitted to marry 
a man of senatorial dignity. The objection raised 
might, indeed, be solved if it could bo shown 
that Cynthia was a married woman. But though 
Broukhusius {ad ii. 6. 1) has adopted that opinion, 
he is by no means borne out in it by the passages 
he adduces in its support. That she had a hus¬ 
band is nowhere mentioned by Propertius, which 
could hardly have been the case had such been the 
fact. The very elegy to which Broukhusius’s note 
is appended, by comparing Cynthia to Lai's, and 
other celebrated Grecian courtezans, proves the 
reverse. Nor can the opinion of that critic be 
supported by the word nupta in the twenty-sixth 
line of the same piece. . That term by no means 
excludes the notion of an illicit connection. Such 
an arrangement, or conditio (ii. 14. 18), as that 
between Propertius and his mistress, did not take 
place without some previous stipulations, and even 
solemnities, which the poet has described in the 
twentieth elegy of the third book (v. 15, Ac.), and 
which he does not hesitate to call sacra marita. 

The precise date and duration of this connection 
cannot be accurately determined. Propertius’s first 
success with his mistress must have been after 
the battle of Actium, from ii. 15. 37 and 44 ; and 
as it was in the summer time (iii. 20. 11, &c.), it 
should probably be placed in b. c. 30. The seventh 
elegy of the fourth book seems to show that the 
lovers were separated only by the death of 
Cynthia. See especially the fifth and sixth 
verses:— 

Cum mihi soranus ab exequiis penderet amoris, 
Et quererer lecti frigida regna mei. 

That Propertius married, probably after Cyn¬ 
thia’s death, and left legitimate issue, may be 
inferred from the younger Pliny twice mentioning 
Passienus Paulus, a splendidus eques Romanus , as 
descended from him. (Ep. vi. 15, and ix. 22.) 
This must have been through the female line. The 
year of Propertius’s death is altogether unknown. 
Masson placed it in b.c. 15 ( VtL Otid. a.u.c. 739), 
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and he has been followed by Barth and other cri¬ 
tics. Masson’s reasons for fixing on that year are 
that none of his elegies can be assigned to a later 
date than B.c. 16 ; and that Ovid twice mentions 
him in his Ars Amatoria (iii. 333 and 536) in a 
way that shows him to have been dead. The first 
of these proves nothing. It does not follow that 
Propertius ceased to live because he ceased to 
write ; or that he ceased to write because nothing 
later has been preserved. The latter assertion, 
too, is not indisputable. There are no means of 
fixing the dates of several of his pieces ; and El. 
iv. 6, which alludes to Caius and Lucius, the grand¬ 
sons of Augustus (1. 82), was probably written 
considerably after b. c. 15. (Clinton, F. H. B. c. 26.) 
With regard to Masson’s second reason, the 
passages in the Ars Am. by no means show 
that Propertius was dead ; and even if they did, it 
would be a strange method of proving a man de¬ 
funct in b. c. 15, because he waB so in b. c. 2, MaB- 
son’s own date for the publication of that poem ! 

Propertius resided on the Esquiline, near the 
gardens of Maecenas. He seems to have culti¬ 
vated the friendship of his brother poets, as Pon- 
ticus, Bassus, Ovid, and others. He mentions 
Virgil (ii. 34. 63) in a way that shows he had 
heard parts of the Aeneid privately recited. But 
though he belonged to the circle of Maecenas, he 
never once mentions Horace. He is equally silent 
about Tibullus. His not mentioning Ovid is best 
explained by the difference in their ages; for Ovid 
alludes more than once to Propertius, and with 
evident affection. 

In 1722, a stone, bearing a head and two in¬ 
scriptions, one to Propertius, and one to a certain 
Cominius, was pretended to be discovered at Spello, 
the ancient Hispellum, in the palace of Theresa 
Grilli, Princess Pamphila. Though the genuine¬ 
ness of this monument was maintained by Mont- 
faucon and other antiquarians, as well ns by several 
eminent critics, later researches have shown the 
inscription of Propertius’s name to be a forgery. 
The same stone, discovered in the same place, was 
known to be extant in the previous century, but 
bearing only the inscription to Cominius. (See 
the authorities adduced by Hertzberg, Quaest. 
Propert. vol. i. p. 4.) 

As an elegiac poet, a high rank must be awarded 
to Propertius, and among the ancients it was a 
moot point whether the preference should be given 
to him or to Tibullus. (Quint, x. 1. § 93.) His 
genius, however, did not fit him for the sublimer 
flights of poetry, and he had the good sense to re¬ 
frain from attempting them. (iii. 3. 15, &c.) 
Though he excels Ovid in warmth of passion, he 
never indulges in the grossness which disfigures 
some of the latter’s compositions. It must, how¬ 
ever, be confessed that, to the modem reader, the 
elegies of Propertius are not nearly so attractive 
as those of Tibullus. This arises partly from their 
obscurity, but in a great measure also from a cer¬ 
tain want of nature in them. Muretus, in an ad¬ 
mirable parallel of Tibullus and Propertius, m the 
preface to his Scholia on the latter, though he does 
not finally adjudicate the respective claims of the 
two poets, has very happily expressed thet diffe¬ 
rence between them in the following terms !— 
“Ilium (Tibullum) judices simplicius scripsisse 
quae cogitaret: hunc (Propertium) diligentius co- 
gitasse quid scriberet. In illo plus naturae, in hoc 
plus curae atque industriae perspicias.” The fault 
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of Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the 
Greeks. His whole ambition was to become the 
Roman Callimachus (iv. 1. 63), whom, as well as 
Philetas and other of the Greek elegiac poets, he 
made his model. He abounds with obscure Greek 
myths, as well as Greek forms of expression, and 
the same pedantry infects even his versification. 
Tibullus generally, and Ovid almost invariably, 
close their pentameter with a word contained in an 
iambic foot; Propertius, especially in his first 
book, frequently ends with a word of three, four, 
or even five syllables. P. Burmann, and after 
him Paldamus, have pretended to discover that 
this termination is favourable to pathos; but Pro¬ 
pertius's motive for adopting it may more probably 
be attributed to his close, not to say servile, imi¬ 
tation of the Greeks. 

The obscurity of Propertius, which is such that 
Jos. Scaliger ( Castigationes in Propertium , p. 169, 
Steph. 1577) did not hesitate to say that the se¬ 
cond book was almost wholly unintelligible, is not 
owing solely to his recondite learning, and to the 
studied brevity and precision of his style, but also 
to the very corrupt state in which his text has 
come down to us. Alexander ab Alexandro 
{Genial. Dier. ii. 1) relates, on the authority of 
Pontanus, that the Codex Archetypus was found 
under some casks in a wine cellar, in a very imper¬ 
fect and illegible condition, when Pontanus, who 
was born in 14*26, was a mere youth. This story 
was adopted by Jos. Scaliger {Ibid. p. 168), who, 
assuming as well the recklessness and negligence of 
the first transcriber, introduced many alterations 
and transpositions, which were adopted by subse¬ 
quent critics to the age of Broukhius and Bur¬ 
mann. Van Santen, in the preface to his edition, 
published at Amsterdam, in 1780, was the first to 
question the truth of the story related by Alex¬ 
ander (p. x. &c.), chiefly on the grounds that there 
is extant a MS. of Propertius, with an inscription 
by Puccius, dated in 1502, in which he mentions 
having collated it with a codex which had belonged 
to B. Valla, and which he styles antiquissimus ; an 
epithet he could not have applied to any copy of 
the MS. alluded to by Alexander. That this co¬ 
dex of Valla’s was not that found in the wine cellar 
is shown by an annotation of Ant. Perreius, in a 
copy of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, dated 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, in which 
he distinguishes them. It may be observed that 
this reasoning allows that there was such a MS. 
as that mentioned by Alexander, who, however, 
does not say that it belonged to Pontanus. But 
though Van Santen's arguments do not seem quite 
conclusive, they have been adopted by most mo¬ 
dern critics ; and have been further strengthened 
by the observation that Petrarch, who flourished 
more than a century before Pontanus, quotes a pas¬ 
sage from Propertius (ii. 34. 65) just as it is now 
read, in his fictitious letters (the 2d to Cicero) ; 
and that one at least of the MSS. now extant (the 
Guelferbytanus or Neapolitan) is undoubtedly as 
old as the thirteenth century. Whatever may be 
the merits of this question, it cannot be doubted 
that the MS. from which our copies are derived 
was very corrupt; a fact which the followers of 
Van Santen do not pretend to deny. 

The Editio Prinoeps of Propertius was printed 
in 1472, fol.; it is uncertain at what place. There 
is another edition of the same date in small 4to. 
The text was early illustrated and amended by the 
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care of Beroaldus, Jos. Scaliger, Muretus, Passerat, 
and other critics. The works of Propertius have 
been often printed with those of Catullus and Tibul¬ 
lus. The following are the best separate editions- 
By Broukhusius, Amsterdam, 1702, sra. 4to. By 
Vulpius, Padua, 1755, 2 vol9. 4to. By Barthius, 
Leipzig, 1778, 8vo. By Burmannus, Utrecht, 1780, 
4to. This edition appeared after Burmann's death, 
edited by Santenius. By Kuinoel, Leipzig, 1804, 
2 vols. 8 vo. By Lachmatin, Leipzig, 1816, 8vo. 
This edition is chiefly critical. Many conjectures 
are introduced into the text, and the second book 
is divided into two, at the tenth elegy, on insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. By Paldamus, Halle, 1827, 8vo. 
By Le Maire, Paris, 1832, 8vo, forming part of the 
Bibliotheca Latina . By Hertzberg, Halle, 1844—5, 
4 thin vols. 8vo. The commentary is ample, but 
prolix, and often fanciful and inconclusive. 

Propertius has been translated into French by 
St. Amand, Bourges et Paris, 1819, with the 
Latin text ; into German by Hertzberg, Stuttgardt, 
1838 (Metzler’s Collection); into Italian terza 
rima by Becello, Verona, 1742. There is no 
complete English translation, but there is a correct, 
though rugged, version of the first book, accompa¬ 
nied with the Latin text, anonymous, London 
1781. [T. D.] 

PROPETITIUS CELER, a man of praetorian 
rank in the reign of Tiberius, begged to be allowed 
to resign his senatorial rank on account of his 
puverty, but received from the emperor instead a 
million of sesterces, in order to support his dignity'. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 75.) 

PROPINQUUS, POMPEIUS, the procurator 
of the province of Belgica, at the death of Nero, 
a. D. 68, was slain in the following year, when tha 
troops proclaimed Vitellius emperor (Tac. Hist . i. 
12, 58). 

PRORSA. [Postverta.] 

PROSE'ltPlNA. [Persephone.] 

PROSPER, surnamed Aquitanus or Aquitanicus, 
from the country of his birth, flourished during the 
first half of the fifth century. Regarding his 
family and education no records have been pre¬ 
served ; but in early life he settled in Provence, and 
there became intimately associated with a certain 
Hilarius, who, to avoid confusion, is usually dis¬ 
tinguished as Hilarius Prosperi or Prosperianus. 
The two friends displayed great zeal in defend¬ 
ing the doctrines of Augustin against the attacks 
of the Semipelagians who were making inroads upon 
the orthodoxy of Southern Gaul, and having opened 
a correspondence with the bishop of Hippo, they 
received in reply the two tracts still extant under 
the titles De Praedestinatione Sanctorum , and De 
Demo Perseveranttae. Finding that, notwith¬ 
standing these exertions, their antagonists were 
still active and successful, they next undertook a 
journey to Rome, where they submitted the wimble 
controversy to Pope Coelestinus, and induced Mot 
by their representations to publish, in a. d. 431, 
his well-known Epistola ad Episcopos Gallorum , 
in which he denounces the heresy of Cassianus, 
and warns all the dignitaries of the church to pro¬ 
hibit their presbyters from entertaining and dis¬ 
seminating tenets so dangerous. Armed with this 
authority, Prosper returned home, and, from the 
numerous controversial tracts composed by him 
about this period, appears to have prosecuted his 
labours with unflagging enthusiasm. Soon after, 
however, he disappears from history, and we know 
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nothing certain with regard either to his subsequent 
career or to the date of his death. In the chronicle 
of Ado (fl. a. d. 850) he is spoken of as the No- 
tarius of Pope Leo, and in some MSS. is styled 
Episoopus Rhegtensis (L e. Ries in Provence), but 
ecclesiastical historians agree in believing that 
Prosper of Aquitaine had no claim to these titles. 

The works usually ascribed to this writer may 
be divided into three classes:—I. Theological. 
II. Historical. III. Poetical. 

I. Theological. — 1. Epistola ad Augustinum 
de Reliquits Pelctgianae Haereseos in Gallia . Written 
between a. d. 427—429, and considered of im¬ 
portance in affording materials for the history of 
Semipelagianism. 2. Epistola ad Rufinum de 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. Written while Augustin 
was still alive, and therefore not later than the 
middle of the year a. d. 430. 8. Pro Augustino 

Responsiones ad Capitula Objectionum Gallorum 
calumniantium. Written about a. d. 431. 4 .Pro 
Augustini Doctrina Responsiones ad Capitula Ob¬ 
jectionum Vincentianarum. Written, probably, soon 
after the preceding. 5. Pro Augustino Responsiones 
ad Excerpia quae de Genuensi Civitate sunt missa. 
Belonging to the same epoch as the two preceding. 
6’. De Gratia Dei et Libero Arbitrio Liber. In 
reply to the doctrines of Cassianus respecting Free¬ 
will, as laid down in the thirteenth of his Collar 
tiones Pairum [Cassianus], whence the piece is 
frequently entitled De Gratia Dei culversus Collato- 
rem . Written about a. d. 43*2. 7. Psalmorum a 

C. usque ad CL. Exposition assigned by the Bene¬ 
dictine editors to a. d. 433, but placed by Schoene- 
raann and others before A. d. 424. 8. Sententia- 

rum ex Operilus S. Augustini delibatarum Liber 
unus. Compiled about A. d. 451. The whole of 
the above will be found in the Benedictine edition 
of the works of Augustin ; the epistle is numbered 
ccxxv., and is placed immediately before another 
upon the same subject by Hilarius ; the remaining 
tracts are all included in the Appendix to vol. x. 

The authenticity of the following is very doubt¬ 
ful :—1. Con/essio. Sometimes ascribed to Prosper 
Aquitanicus, sometimes to Prosper Tiro. It was 
first published from a Vatican MS. by Sirmond 
(8vo. Par. 1619), in a volume containing also the 
Opuscule of Eugenius, bishop of Toledo, together 
with some poems by Dracontius and others. See 
also the collected works of Sirmond, Paris, 1696, 
vol. ii. p. 913. 2. De Vocatione Gentium Libri 

duo. Ascribed in some MSS. to Ambrose. Great 
diversity of opinion exists with regard to the real 
author. Erasmus would assign it to Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons, Vossius to Hilarius Prosperi, 
Quesnel to Leo the Great. The whole question is 
fully discussed by Antelmius, in an essay, of which 
the title is given at the end of this article, and by 
the brothers Ballerini in their edition of the works 
of Leo, vol. ii. p. 662 [Leo]. Those who assign 
it to Prosper suppose it to have been written about 
A. d. 440, while the Ballerini bring it down as 
low as 496. 3. Ad Sacrain Virginem Demeiria- 

dem Epistola s. De Humihtate Christiana Tractatus, 
supposed to have been written about a. d. 440. 
It is placed among the letters of Ambrose (lxxxiv.) 
in the earlier editions of that father, claimed for 
Prosper by Sotellus and Antelmius, chiefly on 
account of a real or fancied resemblance in style, 
and given by Quesnel to Leo the Great. See the 
edition of the works of Leo by the Ballerini, vol. 
ii. p. 743. 4. Praeteritorum Sedk Apostolieae 
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i Episooporum A uctoritates de Gratia Dei ei Libero 
Voluntatis Arbitrio. Believed to have been com¬ 
piled about a. d. 431. It was first made known 
by Dionysius Exiguus who subjoined it to the 
Epistle of Coelestinus addressed to the bishops of 
Gaul. See the observations of the Ballerini in the 
edition of Leo, vol. ii. p. 719. 

The following, although bearing the name of 
Prosper, are certainly spurious:—1. De Vita Con - 
templativa Libri tres. Composed, in all probability, 
as Sirmond has pointed out, by Julianus Pomerius, 
a Gaulish presbyter, who flourished at the close of 
the fifth century. (Gennad. de VirisRL 98 ; Isi- 
dor. de Script. Eccles. 12.) 2. De Promissionibus 
et PraedictionVms Dei . Referred to by Cassiodorus 
as the production of Prosper, but apparently the 
work of some African divine. 

II. Historical.— Two, perhaps we should say 
three, chronicles are extant bearing the name of' 
Prosper. It will be convenient to describe them 
separately according to the titles by which they are 
usually discriminated. 

1 . Chronicon Constdare , extending from a. d. 
379, the date at which the chronicle of Jerome 
ends, down to a. d. 455, the events being ar¬ 
ranged according to the years of the Roman 
consuls. We find short notices with regard to 
the Roman emperors, the Roman bishops, and po¬ 
litical occurrences in general, but the troubles of 
the Church are especially dwelt upon, and above all 
the Pelagian heresy. In the earlier editions this 
chronicle ended with the year a. d. 444, but ap¬ 
peared in its complete form in the Historiae Fran- 
corum Scriptores Coaetunei of Andrew Du Chesne, 
fol. Par. 1636—1649. Rosier infers from internal 
evidence, that it was originally brought down by 
Prosper to a. d. 433, and that subsequently two 
additions were made to it, either by himself or by 
some other hand, the one reaching to a. d. 444, 
the other to a. d. 455. We ought to observe also 
that, as might be expected in a work of this 
nature, we find it in some MSS. continued still 
further, while in others it is presented in a com¬ 
pressed and mutilated form. 

2. Chronicon Jmperiale , called also Chronicon 
Pithoeanum , because first made known by Peter 
Pithou, in 1588. It is comprehended within 
precisely the same limits as the preceding (a. d. 
379—455), but the computations proceed accord¬ 
ing to the years of the Roman emperors, and not 
according to the consuls. While it agrees with 
the Chronicon Consulare in its general plan, it 
differs from it in many particulars, especially in 
the very brief allusions to the Pelagian contro¬ 
versy, and in the slight, almost disrespectful notices 
of Augustine. It is, moreover, much less accu¬ 
rate in its chronology, and is altogether to be 
regarded as inferior in authority. 

The singular coincidence with regard to the 
period embraced by these two chronicles, a coin¬ 
cidence which, however, in some degree disappears 
if we adopt the hypothesis of Rosier, would lead 
us to believe that they proceeded from the same 
source ; but, on the other hand, the difference of 
arrangement, and the want of harmony in details, 
would lead to an opposite conclusion. Hence, 
while the greater number of critics agree in re¬ 
garding Prosper Aquitanicus as the framer of the 
first, not a few are inclined to make over the se¬ 
cond to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, flourished 
in the sixth century. It must be remembered, at 
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the same time, that the existence of this second 
Prosper as a personage distinct from the antagonist 
of the Semipelagians, has never been clearly de¬ 
monstrated, and consequently all statements re¬ 
garding him must be received with caution and 
distrust. 

3. Labbe, in his Nova Bibliotheca MSS. Libro 
rum , fol. Paris, 1657, published the Chronicon Con- 
sulare, with another chronicle prefixed, commencing 
with Adam, and reaching down to the point where 
the Consulare begins. This was pronounced by 
Labbe to be the complete work as it issued from 
the hands of Prosper, the portion previously known 
having been, upon this supposition, detached from 
the rest, for the sake of being tacked as a supple¬ 
ment to the chrpnicle of Jerome. The form and 
style, however, of the earlier section are so com¬ 
pletely different from the remainder, that the opi¬ 
nion of Labbe has found little favour with critics. 

For full information with regard to these chro¬ 
nicles, and the various opinions which have been 
broached as to their origin, we may refer to Ron- 
calli, Vetust. Lot. Script. Chronicorum , 4to. Patav. 
1787; Rosier, Chronica MediiAevi , Tubing. 1798; 
Graevius* Thesaur. Antiq. Rom. vol. xi. 

III. Poetical. Among the works of the 
Christian poets which form the fifth volume of the 
“Collectio Pisaurensis” (4to. Pisaur. 1766), the 
following are attributed to Prosper Aquitanicus, 
but we must premise that they have been 
collected from many different sources, that they 
unquestionably are not all from the same pen, and 
that it is very difficult to decide whether we are 
to regard Prosper Aquitanicus and Prosper Tiro, 
the latter name being prefixed to several of these 
pieces in the MSS., as tho same or as distinct in¬ 
dividuals. 

1. Exsententiis S. Augustini Epigrammatum Liber 
units , a series of one hundred and six epigrams in 
elegiac verse, on various topics connected with 
speculative, dogmatical, and practical theology, and 
with morals. Thus the third is De Essentia Dei - 
tatis , the thirty-ninth De Justitia et Gratia , the 
twenty-second De diligendo Deum , the hundred 
and fifth De cohibenda Ira. 

2. Carmen de Ingratis , in dactylic hexameters, 
divided into four parts and forty-five chapters. An 
introduction is prefixed in five elegiac couplets, of 
which the first two explain the nature and extent 
of the poem. 

Unde voluntatis sanctae subsistat origo, 

Unde animis pietas insit, et unde fidea. 

Adversum ingratos, falsa et virtute superbos, 
Centenia decies versibus excolui. 

3. In Obtrectatorem S. Augustini Epigramma , in 
five elegiac couplets. 4. Another, on the same 
subject, in six elegiac couplets. 5. Epitaphium 
Nestorianae et Pelagianae haereseon, in eleven 
elegiac couplets, in which “ Nestoriana Haeresis 
loquitur.” Written after the condemnation of the 
Nestorians by thfe council of Ephesus in a. d. 431. 
6. Uxorem hortatur ut se totam Deo dedicet, in 
fifty-three elegiac couplets, with an introduction in 
sixteen lambic Dimeters Catalectic (Anacreon¬ 
tics). Besides the above there is a Carmen de 
ProvidenUa divina , in some editions of Prosper, 
which is rejected by Antelmius, and made over by 
some scholars to Iiil&rius. 

The first among the works ascribed to Prosper 
which issued from the press was the Epigrammata 
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published at Mayence, 4to. 1494,as “ Epigrammata 
Sancti Prosper! episcopi regiensis de Vitiis et Vir- 
tutibus ex dictis Augustini,” and reprinted by 
Aldus, 4to. Venet, 1501, along with other Chris¬ 
tian poems. Next appeared the treatise De Gratia 
Dei, printed by Schoeffer at Mayence, 4to. 1524, 
as “ S. Prosperi Presbyteri Aquitaniei Libellus ad- 
versus inimicos Gratia® Dei contra Collatorem,” in 
a volume containing the epistle of Aurelius, bishop 
of Carthage, the epistle of Pope Coelestinus, and 
other authorities upon the same subject. Then 
followed the Epistola ad Ruffinum and the Respon- 
siones ad Excerpta , &c. 8vo. Venet. 1538, and 
soon after Gryphius published at Leyden, fol. 
1539, the first edition of the collected works, care¬ 
fully corrected by the collation of MSS. The 
edition of Olivarius, 8vo. Duaci, 1577, was long 
regarded as the standard, but far superior to all 
others is the Benedictine, fol. Paris, 1711, super¬ 
intended by Le Brim de Marette and D. Man- 
geaut. 

Full information with regard to the interminable 
controversies arising out of the works of Prosper is 
contained in the notes and dissertations of the 
Benedictines, in the dissertations of Quesnel and 
the Ballerini in their respective editions of the 
works of Leo the Great, and in a rare volume u De 
veris Operibus SS. Patrum Leonis Magni et Pros¬ 
peri Aquitani Dissertationes criticae, &c.” 4 to. 
Paris, 1689, by Josephus Antelmius, to which 
Quesnel put forth a reply in the Ephemerides Pa- 
risienses , viii. and xv. August, 1689, and Antel¬ 
mius a duply in two Epistolae duabus Epistolae 
P. Quesnelli paitibus responsoriae, 4to. Paris, 1690. 

(See the works on the Semipelagian heresy re¬ 
ferred to at the end of the articles Cassianus and 
Pelagius.) [W. R.] 

PROSTA'TIUS, a Roman artist in mosaic, of 
the time of the emperors, whose name is inscribed 
on a mosaic pavement found at Aventicum (Aven- 
cltes) in Switzerland. (Schmidt, Antiq. de la Suisse , 
pp. 17, 19, 24 ; R. Rochette, Lettro d M. Schorn , 
p. 394.) [P.S.] 

PROTA'GORAS (TlpunayApas), was bom at 
Abdera, according to the concurrent testimony of 
Plato and several other writers. ( Protag . p. 309, c., 
De Rep. x. p. 606, c.; Heracleides Pont. ap. Diog . 
Lai'rt. ix. 55 ; Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 23, &c.) By 
the comic poet Eupolis (ap. Diog. Lacrt. ix. 50), 
he is called a Teian (Trfios), probably with refer¬ 
ence to the Teian origin of that city (Herod, i. 
168, &c.), just as Hecataeus the Abderite is by 
Strabo. (See Ed. Geist in a programme of the 
Paedagogium at GieBsen, 1827; comp. Fr. Hermann 
in the Schulzeitung, 1830, ii. p. 509.) In the 
manifestly corrupted text of the Pseudo-Galenus 
(de Philos. Hist. c. 8), he is termed an Elean (com¬ 
pare J. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae , Bonnae, 
1845, p. 5). By the one his father is called Ar- 
temon, by the others Maeandrius or Maeander 
(Diog. Laert. ix.50, ib. Interp.), whom Philostratus 
(p. 494), probably confounding him with the 
father of Democritus, describes as very rich ; Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ib. 53) as miserably poor. The 
well-known story, however, that Protagoras was 
once a poor porter, and that the skill with which 
he had fastened together, and poised upon his 
shoulders, a large bundle of wood, attracted the 
attention of Democritus, who conceived a liking 
for him, took him under his care, and instructed 
him (Epicurus in Diog. Laert. x. 8, ix. 53 ; AuL 
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Gellius, N. A. v. 3} comp. Athen. viii. 13, p. 354, 
c.),—appears to have arisen out of the statement 
of Aristotle, that Protagoras invented a sort of 
porter’s knot (tvAij) for the more convenient car¬ 
rying of burdens (Diog. Laert. ix. 53 ; corap. Frei, 
l. o. p. 6, &c.). Moreover, whether Protagoras 
was, as later ancient authorities assumed (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 60; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 301, d., 
&c.), a disciple of Democritus, with whom in point 
of doctrine he had absolutely nothing in common, 
is very doubtful, and Frei (/. o. p, 24, &c.) has 
undertaken to show that Protagoras was some 
twenty years older than Democritus. If, in fact, 
Anaxagoras, as is confirmed in various ways, was 
born about b. c. 600, and was forty years older 
than Democritus, according to the latter’s own 
statement (Diog. Laert. ix. 41 ; comp. 34), Pro¬ 
tagoras must have been older than Democritus, as 
it is certain that Protagoras was older than So¬ 
crates, who was born b. c. 4G8 (Plat. Protag. 
p. 317, c., 314, b., 361, e.; comp. Diog. Laert. ix. 
42, 66), and died before him at the age of nearly 
seventy (Plat. Meno , p. 91, e.; comp. 1'heaet. 
p. 171, d., 164, e., Euthyd. p. 286, e.; the as¬ 
sumption of others, that he reached the age of 
ninety years, Diog. Laert. ix. 65, Schol. in Plat. 
de Rep. x. p. 600, is of no weight), after he had 
practised the sophistic art for forty years, and had 
by flight withdrawn himself from the accusation 
of Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred, who go¬ 
verned Athens in b. c. 411 (Diog. Laert. ix. 54 ; 
comp. Philostratus, l. c. Aristotle mentioned Eu- 
athlus, the disciple of Protngoras, as his accuser, 
Diog. Laert. /. c.). Apollodorus, therefore, might 
very well assign the 84th Olympiad (b. c. 444) as 
the period when he flourished (Diog. Laert. ix. 
54, 56). A more accurate determination of the 
date of his death, and thence of his birth, cannot 
be extracted from a fragment of the Silli of Timon 
(in Sext. Emp. adv. Math. ix. 57), and a passage 
of Plato ( T/ieaet. p. 171, d.), as the placing to¬ 
gether of Protagoras and Socrates in them does 
not presuppose that their deaths were contem¬ 
poraneous. Nor are we justified in concluding from 
the boastful expression of the sophist (Plat. Prat. 
p. 317, c.), that he was twenty years older than 
Socrates. On the other hand, if Euripides alluded 
to his death in the Ixion (according to Philo- 
chorus in Diog. Laert. ix. 55), he must have died 
before b. c. 406 or 407, i. e. before the death of 
Euripides. With preponderating probability, there¬ 
fore, Frei places the death of Protagoras in b. c. 
411, assuming that Pythodorus accused him during 
the government of the Four Hundred (Quaest. 
Protag. p. 64), and accordingly assigns about & c. 
480 as the date of his birth. 

That Protagoras had already acquired fame 
during his residence in Abdera cannot be inferred 
from the doubtful statement, that he was termed 
by the Abderites \6yos, and Democritus <pi\o<ro<t>la 
or <ro(pla. (Aelian. Var. Hist . iv. 20 ; comp. Suid. 
s. vv. Tlpanay. A7}p6t<p., &c. Phavorinus, in Diog. 
Laert ix. 50, gives to Protagoras the designation 
of <ro<f)la). He was the first who called himself 
a sophist, and taught for pay (Plat Protag. p. 349, 
a.; Diog. Laert. ix. 52). He must have come to 
Athens before a c. 445, since, according to the 
statement of Heracleides Ponticus (Diog. LaSrt. 
ix. 50), he gave laws to the Thurians, or, what is 
more probable, adapted for the use of the new 
colonists, who left Athens for the first time in 
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that year, the laws which had been drawn up at 
an earlier period by Charondas, for the use of the 
Chalcidic colonies (for according to Diod. xii. 11.5, 
and others, these laws were in force at Thurii 
likewise). Whether he himself removed to Thurii, 
we do not learn, but at the time of the plague we 
find him again in Athens, as he could scarcely 
have mentioned the strength of mind displayed by 
Pericles at the death of his tons, in the way he 
does (in a fragment still extant, Plut. de ConsoL 
ad A poll, c.* 33, p. 118, d.), had he not been an 
eye-witness. He had also, as it appears, returned 
to Athens after a long absence (Plat Prot. p. 301. 
c.), at a time when the sons of Pericles were still 
alive (ibid. p. 314, e., 329, a.) A somewhat in¬ 
timate relation between Protagoras and Pericles 
is intimated also elsewhere. (Plut. Perid. c. 36. 
p. 172, a.) His activity, however, was by no 
means restricted to Athens. He had spent some 
time in Sicily, and acquired fame there (Plat 
Hipp, Maj. p. 282, d.), and brought with him 
to Athens many admirers out of other Greek cities 
through which he had passed (Plat Prot. p. 315, 
a.). The impeachment of Protagoras had been 
founded on his book on the gods, which began 
with the statement: u Respecting the gods, I 
am unable to know whether they exist or do 
not exist” (Diog. Laert. ix. 51, &c.) The im¬ 
peachment was followed by his banishment (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 52 ; Cic. de Nat. Dttor. i. 23; Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. xiv. 19, &c.), or, as others affirm, 
only by the burning of his book. (Philost Vit. 
Soph. 1. o. ; Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 37 ; Sext Emp. 
adv. Math. ix. 56 ; Cic. Diog. Laert. U. cc.) 

From the list of the writings of Protagoras 
which Diogenes Laertius (ix. 55) doubtless bor¬ 
rowed from one of his Alexandrine authorities (he 
describes them as still extant, i<rr\ rd <Tu>(6pcva 
ad too fiiGKia ravra • comp. Welcker’s account of 
Prodikos, in his Kleine Schriflen , ii. p. 447, 465), 
and which he gives probably with bis accustomed 
negligence, one may see that they comprised very 
different subjects :—ethics (vrcpl dferuv and rrtpl 
rwv ovk dpdtis rois dvdporirots irpaaffopiviev, rrepl 
<(it\oriplas), politics (irepi iroArrriay, irepl rys iv 
dpxjj Karaa-rdaeus ; comp. Frei, p. 182, &c.), rhe¬ 
toric (dinihoyi&v 33o, rixvrj ipiarucmv), and other 
subjects of different kinds ( irpooraKriKds , rrepl /ua- 
QrjfxdrofV, ncpl irdhrts, ir tpl r&v iv A75ou). The 
works which, in all probability, were the most im¬ 
portant of those which Protagoras composed. Truth 
(’AATffoia), and On the Gods (IIcpl ©«<9»'), are 
omitted in that list, although in another passage 
(ix. 51) Diogenes Laertius refers to them. The 
first contained the theory refuted by Plato in the 
Theaetetus ( Theaet. p. 161, c., 162, a., 166, c., 170, 
e.), and was probably identical with the work on 
the Existent (ricpl rod Svrot), attributed to Pro¬ 
tagoras by Porphyrius (in Euseb. Praep. Evang. x. 
3, p. 468, Viger). This work was directed against 
the Eleatics (n pds rods tu to $v \4yovras\ and 
was still extant in the time of Porphyrius, who 
describes the argumentation of the book as similar 
to that of Plato, though without adding any more 
exact statements. With the doctrine that was pe¬ 
culiar to Protagoras we obtain the most complete 
acquaintance from the Theaetetus of Plato, which 
was designed to refute it, and the fidelity of the 
quotations in which is confirmed by tho much more 
scanty notices of Sextus Empiricus and others. 
The sophist started from the fundamental presup- 
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position of Heracleitus, that every thing is motion, 
and nothing besides or beyond it, and that out of 
it every thing comes into existence ; that nothing 
at any time exists* but that everything is perpetually 
becoming (Plat Theaet. pp. 156, 152: Sextus Em¬ 
piricus inaccurately attributes to him matter in a 
perpetual state of flux, S\rj favo"nj, Pyrrhon. Hyp. 
i. 217, 218). He then distinguished two principal 
kinds of the infinitely manifold motions, an active 
and a passive ; but premised that the motion 
which in one concurrence manifested ifself actively, 
will in another appear as passive, so that the difc 
ference is as it were a fluctuating, not a permanent 
one ( Tkeaet, pp. 156, 157). From the concurrence 
of two such motions arise sensation or perception, 
and that which is felt or perceived, according to 
the different velocity of the motion ; and that in 
such a way that where there is homogeneity in what 
thus meets, as between seeing and colour, hearing 
and sound (ib. p. 156), the definiteness of the colour 
and the seeing, of the perception and that which is 
perceived, is produced by the concurrence of cor¬ 
responding motions (p. 156, d„ comp. 159, c.). 
Consequently, we can never speak of Being and 
Becoming in themselves, but only for something 
(r ivl), or of something (rmis), or to something 
(irpdsri* p. 160, b., 156, c., 152, d. ; Arist. Metaph. 
ix. 3; Sext. Emp. Hyp. i. 216, 218). Conse¬ 
quently there is or exists for each only that of 
which he has a sensation, and only that which he 
perceives is true for him ( Theaet . p. 152, a., comp. 
Craiyl. p. 386 ; Aristocles, in Euseb. Praep. Evatig. 
xiv. 20; Cic. Acad. ii. 46 ; Sext. Emp. 1. c. and 
udv. Math. vii. 63, 369, 388, &c.) ; so that as sen¬ 
sation, like its objects, is engaged in a perpetual 
change of motion ( Theaet . p. 152, b.■, Sext. Emp. 
Hyp. i. p. 217, f.), opposite assertions might exist, 
according to the difference of the perception re¬ 
specting each several object (Arist. Metaph. iv. 5 ; 
Diog. Laert. ix. 5 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 674, 
a. ; Senec. Epist. 88). The conclusions hitherto 
discussed, which he drew from the Ileracleitean 
doctrine of eternal Becoming , Protagoras summed 
up in the well-known proposition : The man is the 
measure of all things ; of the existent that they 
exist ; of the non-existent, that they do not exist 
(Theaet. p. 152, a., 160, d., Craiyl. p. 385, e. ; 
Arist. Metaph. x. 1, xi. 6 ; Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. vii. 60, Pyrrhon. Hyp. i. p. 216 ; Aristocles, 
in Euseb. Praep. Evany, xiv. 20 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 
51), and understood by the man, the perceiving or 
sensation-receiving subject. He was compelled, 
therefore, likewise to admit, that confutation was 
impossible, since every affirmation, if resting upon 
sensation or perception, is equally justifiable (Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 185, d. &c.; Isocr. Helenae Enc. p. 
231, Bekk. j Diog. Laert. ix. 53) ; but, notwith¬ 
standing the equal truth and justifiableness of 
opposite affirmations, he endeavoured to establish a 
distinction of better and worse, referring them to 
the better or worse condition of the percipient sub¬ 
ject, and promised to give directions for improving 
this condition, i. e. for attaining to higher activity 
(Theaet. p. 167 ; comp. Sext. Emp. Hyp. i. p. 218). 
Already, before Plato and Aristotle ( Metaph. iv. 4, 
comp, the previously quoted passages), Democritus 
had applied himself to the confutation of this sen¬ 
sualism of Protagoras, which annihilated existence, 
knowledge, and all understanding (Plut. adv. Colot. 
p. 1109, a.; Sext Emp. adv . Mail. vii. 389). 

When Pxotagoras, in his book on the Gods, 
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maintained that we are not able to know whether 
and how they exist (Timon, in Sext. Emp . adv . 
Math. ix. 56, comp. 58 ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 1, 
12, 23, 42 j Diog. Laert ix. 51, &c. To regard 
the expression, diroiol nvis slot* quotes sint* as 
Frei does, l. c. p. 98, as a foreign addition, seems 
to me to involve difficulties), he probably could only 
have in mind the mutually opposed statements on 
the point, and must himself have been disposed to 
a denial as he could scarcely have been conscious 
of a corresponding sensation or perception. 

It is not every pleasure, but only pleasure in the 
beautiful, to which Protagoras, in the dialogue 
which bears his name (p. 351, b.), allows moral 
worth; and he refers virtue to a certain sense 
of shame (o tows) implanted in man by nature, and 
a certain conscious feeling of justice (Si'ktj), which 
are to serve the purpose of securing the bonds of 
connection in private and political life (ibid. p. 
322, c. See.) ; and, accordingly, explains how they 
are developed by means of education, instruction, 
and laws (p. 325, c. &c., comp. 340, c.). He is 
not able, however, to define more exactly the dif¬ 
ference between the beautiful and the pleasant, and 
at last again contents himBelf with affirming that 
pleasure or enjoyment is the proper aim of the good 
(p. 354, &c.). In just as confused a manner does 
he express himself with respect to the virtues, of 
which he admits five (holiness, dotdrifs,—and four 
others), and with regard to which he maintains 
that they are distinguished from each other in the 
same way as the parts of the countenance (ib. p. 
349, b., 329, c., &c.). As in these ethical opinions 
of Protagoras we see a want of scientific perception, 
so do we perceive in his conception of the Ilera¬ 
cleitean doctrine of the eternal flow of all things, 
and the way in which he carries it out, a sophistical 
endeavour to establish, freed from the fetters of 
science, his subjective notions, setting aside the 
Ileracleitean assumption of a higher cognition, and 
a community of rational activity (£i >vds \6yos). by 
means of rhetorical art. That he was master of 
this in a high degree, the testimonies of the ancients 
leave indubitable. His endeavours, moreover, were 
mainly directed to the communication of this art 
by means of instruction (Plat. Prot. p. 312, c.), 
to render men capable of acting and speaking with 
readiness in domestic and political affairs (ib. p. 
318, e.). He would teach how to make the weaker 
cause the stronger (r6v rjrTO) \6yov Kpcirrw iroiuv, 
Arist. Rhet. ii. 24 ; A. Gellius, N. A. v. 3 ; Eu¬ 
doxus, in Steph. Byz. s. v. y A iSppa ; comp. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 113, &c. 245, &c. 873, 874, 879, &c.). 
By way of practice in the art he was accustomed 
to make his pupils discuss Theses (communes loci ) 
on opposite sides (antinomically) (Diog. Laert. ix. 
52, &c.; comp. Suid. s. v .; Dionys. Halic. Isocr. 
Timon in Diog. Laert. ix. 52; Sext. Erap. adv. 
Math. ix. 57 ; Cic. Brut. 12) ; an exercise which 
is also recommended by Cicero (ad Att. ix. 4), and 
Quintilian (x. 5. § 10). The method of doing so was 
probably unfolded in his Art of Dispute (r4x v V 4p«r- 
tikuv. see above). But he also directed his attention 
to language, endeavoured to explain difficult pas¬ 
sages in the poets, though not always with the 
best success (Plat. Prot. p. 388, c. &c. ; comp, re¬ 
specting his and the opposed Platonic exposition of 
the well-known lines of Simonides, Frei, p. 122, 
&c.); entered at some length into the threefold 
gender of names (Afyeva* $ 7 } Ac a, and <rK«di 7 , Arist. 
RheU iii, 5, El. Soph. c. 14 ; corap. Aristoph. Nub. 
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645, Ac.), and the tenses and moods of verbs 
(Diog. Laert. ix 52, S3; Quintil. iii. 4. § 10 ; 
Frei, l.c. p, 133, &c.). Although Protagoras left 
it to his pupils to fix the amount of his fees in 
proportion to the profit they considered themselves 
to have derived from his lessons (Plat. Prot. p. 
328, b. ; Arist. Eth. Ntc. ix. 1), he—the first who 
demanded payment for instruction and lectures— 
nevertheless obtained an amount of wealth which 
became proverbial. (Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 282, c., 
Meno , p. 91, d., Theaet. p. 161, a., 179, a. ; 
Quintil. iii. 1. § 10 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 52, 50, 
&c.) [Ch. A. B.J 

PROTAGO'RIDES (np«ra 7 opfS»}s),of Cyzicus, 
a writer only known to us from Athenaeus, who 
refers to three of his works :—1. Uepl AcupviK&u 
on the games celebrated at Daphne, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Antioch (iv. pp. 
150, c., 176, a., 183, f.). 2. Kv/tinai ‘ Icrropiai , a 
history of Comedy (iii. p. 124, e.j. 3. *Aicpodcreis 
IpvriKal, love tales (iv. p. 162, c.). 

PROT ARCH US (Tlp&apxos), an engraver of 
precious stones, whose name occurs on a very 
beautiful gem in the Florentine Museum, which 
represents Eros charming a lion with the harp. 
Formerly the artist’s name was misread IlAwTapxoy. 

( Gal.di Firenz. Gemm. ii. 1 ; Muller, Archaol. d. 
Kunst , § 391, n. 4.) [P. S.] 

PROTEAS (rip«T&xs). 1. An Athenian ge¬ 
neral in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
son of Epicles. Ho was one of the three com¬ 
manders of the squadron sent out to assist the 
Corcyraeans in their contest with the Corinthians. 
Again, in the first year of the Peloponnesian war 
(n. c. 431), Proteas was one of the three com¬ 
manders of the fleet of 100 ships, sent round Pelo¬ 
ponnesus (Thuc. i. 45, ii. 23). 

2. A Macedonian officer, the son of Andronicus. 
He was employed by Antipatcr in collecting a 
squadron with which to defend the islands and 
coasts of Greece against the Phoenicians and others 
in the service of Persia, and succeeded in capturing, 
at Siphnus, 8 out of a squadron of 10 ships, with 
which Datames was there stationed. ( Arrian, Anah. 

ii. a. § 7 —ii.) 

3. Son of Lanice, the nurse of Alexander the 
Great. [Lanice.] 

# 4. Grandson of the former, and, like him, noto¬ 
rious for his propensity to drinking. (Athen. iv. 
I>. 129. a.; Photius, Cod . 390. p. 148. a., ed. 
Bekker.) [C. P. M.] 

PROTESILA'US (UptareolKaos), a son of Iphi- 
clu3 and Astyoche, and accordingly a brother of 
Podarces, belonged to Phylace in Thessaly, whence 
he is called (Lucian, Dial. Mort. 23. 1 ; 

Horn. II. ii. 705 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 323), 
though this name may also be traced to his being 
a grandson of the Aeolid Phylacus. He led the 
warriors of several Thessalian places against Troy, 
and was the first of all the Greeks that was killed 
by the Trojans, for he was the first who leaped 
from the ships upon the Trojan coast (Horn. 11. ii. 
b95, &c. xiii. 681, xv. 705 ; Philostr. Her. ii. 15). 
According to the common tradition Protesilaus was 
slain by Hector (Lucian,/, c.; Tzetz. ad Lyo. 245, 
528, 530; Hygin. Fab. 103 ; Ov. Met. xii. 67), 
but, according to others, he fell by the hands of 
Achates (Eustath. ad Horn, p. 326), of Aeneas 
(Diet. Cret. ii 11), or of Euphorbos (Eustath. 1. c. 
p. 325). Protesilaus is most celebrated in ancient 
story for the strong affection and fidelity existing 
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between him and his wife Laodameia, the daughter 
of Acastus. When she heard of the death of her 
husband, she prayed to the infernal gods to be 
allowed to converse with him only for the space of 
three hours. The prayer being granted, Hermes 
conducted Protesilaus for a few hours to the upper 
world, and when Protesilaus died a second time, 
Laodameia expired with him (Hygin. Fab. 108 ; 
Eustath. p. 325). This story, from which the 
account of Lucian differs only slightly, has been 
variously modified by the poets, for, according to 
some, Laodameia, after the second death of her 
husband, made an image of him, which she wor¬ 
shipped, and when her father Acastus ordered her 
to bum it, she threw herself with the image into 
the flames (Hygin. Fab. 104). According to others, 
Protesilaus, on returning from the lower world, 
found his wife embracing his image, and when he 
died the second time, he begged of her not to follow 
too late, whereupon she killed herself with a sword. 
Others again relate that Laodameia, being com¬ 
pelled by her father to marry another man, spent 
her nights with the image of Protesilaus (Eustath. 
l.c.) ; but Conon ( Narrat. 13), lastly, has quite a 
different tradition, for according to him, Protesilaus, 
after the Trojan war, took with him Aethylla, a 
sister of Priam, who was his prisoner. When, on 
his homeward voyage, he landed on the Macedonian 
peninsula of Pallene, between Mende and Scione, 
and had gone some distance from the coast, to fetch 
water, Aethylla prevailed upon the other women to 
set fire to the ships. Protesilaus, accordingly, was 
obliged to remain there, and built the town of 
Scione. 

His tomb was shown near Eleus, in the Thracian 
Chersonesus (Strab. xiii. p. 595; Paus. i. 34. § 2 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 532). There was a belief that 
nymphs had planted elm-trees around his grave, 
and that those of their branches which grew on 
the Trojan side were sooner green than the others, 
but that at the same time the foliage faded and 
died earlier (Philostr. Her. ii. 1) ; or it was said 
that the trees, when they had grown so high as to 
see Troy, died away, and that fresh shoots then 
sprang from their roots (Plin. H.N.xvi. 99; Anthol. 
Palat. vii. 141, 385). A magnificent temple was 
erected to Protesilaus at Eleus, and a sanctuary, at 
which funeral games were celebrated, existed in 
Phylace (Herod, vii. 33, 116, 120 ; Paus. iii. 4. § 
5 ; Pind. Isthm. i. 83, with the Schol.). Protesi¬ 
laus himself was represented in the Lesche at 
Delphi. (Paus. x. 30. § 1.) [L.S.] 

PROTEUS (npwrei/s), the prophetic old man 
of the sea ( a\ios ytpwv), occurs in the earliest 
legends as a subject of Poseidon, and is described 
as seeing through the whole depth of the sea, and 
tending the flocks (the seals) of Poseidon (Horn. 
Od. iv. 365, 385, 400 ; Virg. Georg, iv. 392 ; 
Theocr. ii. 58 ; Horat. Carm. i. 2. 7 ; Philostr. 
Icon. ii. 17). He resided in the island of Pharos, 
at the distance of one day’s journey from the river 
Aegyptus (Nile), whence he is also called the 
Egyptian (Horn. Od. iv. 355, 385). Virgil, how¬ 
ever, instead of Pharos, mentions the island of 
Carpathos, between Crete and Rhodes (Georg, iv. 
387 j comp. Horn. II. ii. 676), whereas, according to 
the same poet, Proteus was bom in Thessaly (Georg. 
iv. 390, comp. Aen. xi. 262). His life is described 
as follows. At midday he rises from the flood, and 
sleeps in the shadow of the rocks of the coast, and 
around him lie the monsters of the deep (Horn. Od. 
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iv. 400 ; Virg. Georg, iv. 305). Any one wishing 
to compel him to foretell the future* was obliged to 
catch hold of him at that time ; he, indeed, had 
the power of assuming every possible shape, in 
order to escape the necessity of prophesying, but 
whenever he saw that his endeavours were of no 
avail, he resumed his usual appearance* and told 
the truth (Horn. Od . iv. 410, &c. 455, &c. ; Ov. 
Art . Ain. i. 761, Fast, i. 369 ; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
i. 4). When he had finished his prophecy he re¬ 
turned into the sea (Horn. Od. iv. 570). Homer 
(Od. iv. 365) ascribes to him one daughter, Eidothea, 
but Strabo (x. p. 472) mentions Cabeiro as a second, 
and Zenodotus (ap. Enstath. ad Hon. p. 1500) 
mentions Eurynome instead of Eidothea. He is 
sometimes represented as riding through the sea, in 
a chariot drawn by Ilippocarapae. (Virg. Georg. 
iv. 389.) 

Another set of traditions describes Proteus as a 
son of Poseidon, and as a king of Egypt, who had 
two sous, Telegonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. 
(Apollod. ii. 5. § 9; Tzetz. ad Lye. 124.) Diodorus 
however observes (i. 62), that only the Greeks 
called him Proteus, and that the Egyptians called 
him Cetes. His wife is called Psamathe (Eurip. 
Hel. 7) or Torone (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 115), and, 
besides the above mentioned sons, Theoclymeuus 
and Theonoe are likewise called his children. 
(Eurip. Hel. 9, 13.) He is said to have hos¬ 
pitably received Dionysus during his wauderings 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 1), and Hermes brought to him 
Helena after her abduction (Eurip. Hel. 46), or, 
according to others, Proteus himself took her from 
Paris, gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Helen to Menelaus after his return from Troy. 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 112, 820; Herod, ii. 112,118.) The 
story further relates that Proteus was originally an 
Egyptian, but that he went to Thrace and there 
married Torone. But as his sons by her used 
great violence towards strangers, he prayed to his 
father Poseidon to carry him back to Egypt. 
Poseidon accordingly opened a chasm in the earth 
in Pallene, and through a passage passing through 
the earth under the sea he led him back into 
Egypt. (Tzetz . ad Lyc. 124; Eustath. ad Hum. 
p. 686.) A second personage of the name of 
Proteus is mentioned by Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5) 
among the sons of Aegyptus. [L. S.J 

PROTHOF/NOR (nptadojvwp), a son of Arei- 
lycus, was one of the leaders of the Boeotians against 
Troy, where he was slain by Polydamas. (Horn. 
II. ii. 495, xiv. 450, &c.) [L. S.] 

PROTHOUS (n p6doos), a son of Tenthredon, 
commander of the Magnetes who dwelt about 
mount Pelion and the river Peneius, was one of 
the Greek heroes at Troy. (Horn. II. ii. 758.) 
There are three other mythical personages of this 
name, one a son of Agrius (Apollod. i. 8. § 6), the 
second a son of Lycaon (iii. 8. § 1), and a third a 
son of Thestiua and brother of Althaea. (Paus. 
viii. 45. § 5, who calls him Up6Qoos.) [L. S.] 

PROTOGENEIA (Uptnoyiveta). 1. A daugh¬ 
ter of Deucalion and Pyrrha. (Apollod. i. 7. § 2.) 
She was married to Locrus, but had no children ; 
Zeus, however, who carried her oS, became by her, 
on mount Maenalus in Arcadia, the father of 
Opus. (Schol. ad Pind. 01 ix. 85 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1780.) According to others she 
was not the mother, but a daughter of Opus. 
(Schol. ad Pind. l.c.) Endymion also is called a 
son of Protogeneia. (Conon, Narrat. 14.) 
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2. A daughter of Calydon and Aeolia. (Apollod, 
i. 7. § 7.) [L.S.] 

PROTO'GENES (npwToylvrjs), the chief in¬ 
strument of the cruelties of the emperor Caligula, 
used to carry about him two books, one called the 
sword , and the other the dagger , in which were en¬ 
tered the names of the persons destined for death. 
These books were found, after the emperor’s death, 
in his secret depositaries. They were burnt by 
order of Claudius, who likewise put Protogenes to 
death. (Dion Cass. lix. 26, lx. 4; Suet. Cal. 27 ; 
Oros. vii. 5.) 

PROTO'GENES (npooroyevris), artists. 1. 
One of the most celebrated Greek painters, lived 
at the period of the greatest perfection of the art, 
and was contemporary with Apelles, about 01. 112, 
n. c. 332. Almost all we know of him is contained 
in a passage of Pliny, the text of which is very 
much corrupted, yet not so as to affect any essen¬ 
tial point in the history of the artist or Ills works. 
(Plin. H. N". xxxv. 10. a. 36. § 20.) 

Protogenes was a native of Caunus, in Caria, a 
city subject to the Rhodians.* (Comp. Paus. i. 3. 
§ 4 ; Plufc. Demetr. 22 : Suidas makes him a native 
of Xanthus, in Lycia, s. v.) He resided at Rhodes 
almost entirely; the only other city of Greece 
which he is said to have visited is Athens, 
where he executed one of his great works in the 
Propylaea. He appears to have been one of those 
men, who, combining the highest genius with mo¬ 
desty and contentment, only obtain by the exer¬ 
tions of generous friends the reputation which they 
have earned by their own merits. Up to his fiftieth 
year he is said to have lived in poverty and in 
comparative obscurity, supporting himself by paint¬ 
ing ships, which at that period used to be deco¬ 
rated with elaborate pictorial devices. His fame 
had, however, reached the ears of Apelles, who, 
upon visiting Rhodes, made it his first business to 
seek out Protogenes. The interesting trial of 
skill, by which the two artists introduced them¬ 
selves to each other, has been related under Apel¬ 
les. As the surest way of making the merits of 
Protogenes known to his fellow-citizens, Apelles 
offered him, for his finished works, on which Pro- 
togenes himself had set a very insignificant price, 
the enormous sum of fifty talents apiece (< quinqua - 
gents talentis ), at the same time spreading the 
report, that he intended to sell the pictures as his 
own. The Rhodians were thus roused to an 
understanding of what an artist they had among 
them ; and Apelles at onco confirmed the im¬ 
pression, and made those who were anxious to 
retain such valuable works in their country pay 
for their previous indifference, by refusing to _ 
with them except for an advanced price. (Plin. 
1. c. § 13.) 

We possess the record of another interesting scene 
in the artist’s tranquil life. When Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes was using every effort to subdue Rhodes, 
he refrained from attacking the city at its most vul¬ 
nerable point, lest he should injure the masterpiece 
of Protogenes, his Ialysus, which had been placed 

• The words of Pliny, gentia Rhodiis subjectoe, 
which have given the critics much trouble, are 
now established as the true reading by the autho¬ 
rity of the Bamber MS., confirmed by historical 
testimonies as to the matter of feet. (See Janus’s 
collation of the Bamberg MS. appended to Sillig’s 
edition of Pliny.) 
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in that quarter ; and he also paid the most flatter¬ 
ing attentions to the artist himself. Protogenes, 
who was residing in his suburban cottage (comp. 
I. o. s. 37 t casula Protogenea contentus eat in hor- 
tulo auo) amidst the very camp of Demetrius, 
when the hostilities commenced, proceeded in his 
works with his usual steady perseverance, and, on 
the king's sending for him and asking how he 
could be so bold as to live and work without the 
walls, he replied, that he knew that the king was 
at war with the Rhodians, but not with the arts. 
His confidence had its reward. Demetrius stationed 
guards about his house, to preserve him from 
injury j and, instead of calling him away from his 
work to play the courtier, he himself withdrew 
from the military cares on which he was so intent, 
to visit the artist in his studio, and stood watching 
his work surrounded by the din of arms and the 
thunder of the battering engines. In the honour 
able tranquillity thus secured to him during this 
year of tumult, Protogenes completed one of his 
most celebrated works. (Plin. 1. c.; comp. vii. 
38. s. 39.) 

This form of the story is not only the most 
interesting, but at least as credible as any other, 
since Pliny doubtless copied it from some old 
Greek writer upon art: According to Plutarch 
(Demetr, 22, Reg. et Imp . Apophth. p. 183, b.) the 
picture on which Protogenes was engaged in his 
suburban residence, was the Ialysus itself; and 
the Rhodians, alarmed for the safety of the un¬ 
finished work, sent heralds to Demetrius, to entreat 
him to spare it, to whom Demetrius replied, that 
lie would rather destroy the images of his father 
than that picture. Aulus Gellius (xv. 3) gives still 
another, and the least probable version of the Btory. 
(See also Suid. a. v.) 

From this story it appears that Protogenes lived 
at least down to b. c. 303 ; and, connecting this 
with the statement that he was fifty years old 
before he attained to wealth and high reputation, 
the conjecture of Meyer ( Gesch. d. bild. Kunat, 
vol. i. p. 189), that he was born about 01. 104, 
is not improbable. Muller gives 01. 112—120, 
n. c. 332—300, as the time during which he flou¬ 
rished. 

Protogenes belongs to the number of self-taught 
artists ; at least in so far as this, that he owed 
comparatively nothing of his merits or reputation 
to whatever instruction he may have received. 
The name of his teacher was unknown ; and the 
obscurity in which he so long lived is a proof that 
he had none of the prestige which attaches to the 
pupils of a celebrated school. His disadvantages 
in this respect he laboured to counteract by the 
most unwearied diligence. In characterizing the 
several painters of the period of the perfection of 
the art, Quintilian mentions Protogenes as excelling 
tke rest in the care with which he wrought up his 
pictures (xii. 10. § 6). On his most celebrated 
picture he is said to have spent seven years, or 
even, according to another statement, eleven ; and 
to have painted it four times over (Plin. /. o.; 
Aelian, xii. 41 ; Fronto, 11). In the opinion of 
Apelles, he carried this elaboration of his works to 
a fault, as we learn from an interesting story which 
18 told, with some variations, by Pliny, Aelian, 
and Plutarch, respecting the criticisms of Apelles 
on the work just referred to, the Ialysus of Pro¬ 
togenes. On first beholding the picture, Apelles 
stood in silent admiration ; and presently he 
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remarked that the work and the artist were alike 
great, and that Protogenes was in every respect 
equal to himself or even superior, with the excep¬ 
tion of two points, the one, that he did not know 
when to take his hand off his picture, the other, 
that he was deficient in that peculiar grace which 
Apelles always claimed as the one great quality by 
which he himself excelled all other artists (Plin. 
I c. § 10 j Plut. Demetr, 22 ; Aelian, l, c.; comp. 
Cic. Oral. 22). Several passages might be quoted 
to prove the high esteem in which Protogenes was 
held by the ancients. That truth to nature, which 
in various degrees characterised the works of all the 
great artists of the age, was so conspicuous in his, 
that Petronius speaks of them as vying in truth 
with nature herself (Sat. 84). Cicero mentions 
him as one of the painters whose works were per¬ 
fect in every respect. (Brut. 18 ; see also Varro, 
L. L. ix 12, ed. Muller ; Colum. R. R. i. praef. § 

31.) 

The number of the works of Protogenes was 
comparatively small, as Pliny remarks, on account 
of the labour he bestowed upon each of them. His 
master-piece was the picture of Ialysus, the tutelary 
hero of Rhodes, to which reference has already been 
made. If we may believe the anecdote preserved 
by Pliny, the artist lived, during all the years he 
was engaged on this picture, upon moistened lu¬ 
pines, in order that he might just satisfy the 
cravings of hunger and thirst, without subjecting 
himself to any sensation of corporeal pleasure which 
might interfere with the devotion of his whole 
faculties to the work. The same writer informs us 
that Protogenes painted this picture over four 
several times, as a precaution against damage and 
decay, so that, if one surface should be removed, 
another might appear from beneath it. Nearly all 
modern artists treat this reason as absurd, and 
explain the fact mentioned by Pliny, supposing it 
to be correct, simply aB an example of the artist's 
elaborate finish. Very possibly the statement may 
be a conjecture of Pliny’s own, founded upon the 
appearance presented by some parts of the picture, 
where the colour had peeled off. Another of Pliny’s 
stories about the picture relates to the accidental 
production of one of the most effective parts of it, 
the foam at the mouth of a tired hound. The 
artist, he tells us, dissatisfied with his repeated at¬ 
tempts to produce the desired effect, at last, in 
his vexation, dashed the sponge, with which he 
had repeatedly effaced his work, against the faulty 
place ; and the sponge, charged as it was by re¬ 
peated use with the necessary colours, left a mark 
in which the painter recognised the very foam 
which his art had failed to produce. Amidst all 
this truly Plinian gossip about the picture, we 
are left in profound ignorance of its composition: 
all that is clear is, that the hero was represented 
either as hunting, or as returning or just returned 
from the chase. It was, no doubt, dedicated in the 
temple of Ialysus at Rhodes, where it escaped de¬ 
struction in the siege by Demetrius, as above re¬ 
lated, and where it was seen by Cicero ( Orat . 2% 
who again refers to it in a manner which perhaps 
implies that it had suffered from neglect (ad AtL 
ii. 21 : we say perhaps , because the sentence is 
merely hypothetical). He also mentions it in his 
enumeration of the chief works of art existing in 
his time (in Verr. iv. 60). In the time of Strabo 
it was still at Rhodes (xiv. p. 652) j.but, when 
Pliny wrote, it had been carried to Rome, where 
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it formed part of the rich collection in the temple of 
Peace. Suidas (a. *.) mentions the picture as a 
strange and wonderful work, but appears to have 
mistaken the hero Ialysus for Dionysus (the read¬ 
ing however is doubtful). 

His next most famous picture was that which 
Pliny tells us he painted during the siege of 
Rhodes, and to which, from that circumstance, a 
peculiar interest was attached (Sequiturque talmlam 
ejus iemporis haec fama , quod earn Protogenes sub 
glculio pinxerit). Its subject was a satyr resting 
(quem Anapauomenon vocant ), and still holding the 
pipes ; a subject strikingly similar to the celebrated 
Satyr of Praxiteles, though, of course, treated dif¬ 
ferently in the two different departments of art. 
This picture was still at Rhodes in the time of 
Strabo, who mentions it and the Ialysus, and the 
Colossus, as the most remarkable objects at that 
place (l.c.). The Satyr (Strabo tells us) was loaning 
against a column, upon which the artist had origi¬ 
nally painted a partridge sitting ; but the people, 
who flocked to see the picture, were so struck with 
the perfectly natural appearance of the bird that they 
entirely overlooked the principal figure ; and, to 
make matters worse, the bird-keepers brought tame 
partridges, which were no sooner placed opposite 
the picture than they began to chirp at the painted 
bird, thinking it alive, to the unbounded delight of 
the multitude. On this, Protogenes, feeling that 
his labour was lost (opwv r6 %pyov irdpepyov y4- 
yovos ), obtained permission from the keepers of the 
temple, and obliterated the partridge from the 
picture. 

Another celebrated work of Protogenes was that 
in the Propylaea of the Acropolis of Athens, which 
Pliny thus describes: nobilem Paralum et Am - 
vloniada, quam quidam Nausicaam vocant. The 
Pared us , as is well known, was one of the two 
sacred ships of the Athenians, to which, at a later 
period, three more were added, of which one was 
the Ammonias , that is, the vessel in which offerings 
were sent to Jupiter Ammon. Thus much is 
clear ; but how these vessels were represented, 
whether each formed a separate picture, or the two 
were combined in one composition, and what we 
are to understand by the phrase, qttam quidam 
Nausicaam vocant , that is, what the ship Ammo¬ 
nias (or the picture of both ships) had to do with 
Nausicaa and the island of the Phaeacians,—are 
questions extremely difficult to solve. Pausanias, 
indeed, tells us (i, 22. § 6) that one of the paintings 
in the Propylaea represented Nausicaa and her 
maidens bathing, with Ulysses near them, as de¬ 
scribed by Homer ( Od , vi. init.) ; but he ascribes 
the picture to Polygnotus, and Bays not a word of 
tho sacred ships. The only escape yet suggested 
from this labyrinth of confusion, is by following 
the clue furnished by the conjecture of Ottfried 
Miiller (Arch. d. Kunst , Nachtr'dge , p. 707,2d ed.), 
that, instead of carrying on the nominative IIoAjJ- 
yvtaros in the passage of Pausanias, we should 
insert npwToyevijs after typaif/e 84 tea 1, so as to 
make him, and not Polygnotus, the painter of the 
picture which Pausanias describes as that of Nau¬ 
sicaa ; and further, that the very subject of the 
painting was disputed among the ancients them¬ 
selves, “ some,” as Pliny says, “ taking it for Nau- 
sicaa,” among whom was Pausanias ; and others, 
of whom Pliny himself was one, regarding it as the 
representation of some harbour, into which the 
ships Paruliis and Ammonias were sailing. Accord - | 
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I ing to this view the group which Pausanias took 
for Nausicaa and her companions may be explained 
' as a group of maidens celebrating the festival of the 
god to whom the sacred vessels are bringing their 
offerings. This painting is also mentioned by 
Cicero, like the Ialysns, as one of the greatest works 
in existence, but he does not mention the artist’s 
name (in Verr. I. c.). Pliny tells us that Proto¬ 
genes, in memory of hia former circumstances, 
added to this picture some little ships of war, as 
additional ornaments or bordering (parerga). 

Another picture, which Protogenes painted at 
Athens, was that of the Thesmothetae, in the 
senate-house of the Five Hundred (Paus. i. 3. § 4). 

The other works of Protogenes, in the list of 
Pliny, are Cydippe , Tlepolemus, the tragic poet 
Philiscus meditating [Philiscus], an athlete , king 
Antigonus , and the mother of Aristotle. Pliny adds 
that the great philosopher advised the artist to 
paint Alexander “ propter aetemitaiem rerum 
but that his own taste and the impulse of his 
genius carried him to other subjects, so that there 
was only one of his pictures, and that the last, in 
which the Macedonian conqueror appeared: this 
composition is called by Pliny Alexander and 
Pan. 

In the enumeration of his works, that celebrated 
panel must not be forgotten, which, in its three 
simple lines, presented the memorial of the cele¬ 
brated contest between Apelles and Protogene*, 
and excited more admiration than the great works 
of art near which it was preserved at Rome. To 
what has been said on this subject under Apelles, 
it need only be added that the words of Pliny, 
who had seen the picture (and that, no doubt, re¬ 
peatedly), evidently describe mere lines drawn 
right across the panel (per tabulam) ; and even 
writers who object to such a display, as not even 
within the province of painting, and who -seek for 
other ingenious and elaborate interpretations (such 
as that the three lines were three outlines of figures 
or limbs), are found to admit, not only that the 
notion of their being three simple lines is the only 
one countenanced by the text, of Pliny (who, we 
repeat, saw the picture), but also that this feat, 
though merely manual, was all the greater and 
more wonderful, on account of their being mere 
lines of excessive thinness, the one within the other, 
from the extraordinary command of the instrument, 
and precision of eye and hand which such a feat 
supposes. Let it be remembered also, how great 
was the importance which the ancients rightly 
attached to accurate drawing; and, we would add, 
let those who sneer at the performance attempt to 
reproduce it. 

Protogenes excelled also as a statuary (Plin. 1. c.) t 
though none of his works are individually specified: 
Pliny only mentions him among the artists who 
made, in bronze, athletas et armatos et vmatores sttr 
crificantesque (H. N. xxxiv. 8, 19. § 34). -- 

According to Suidas, Protogenes wrote *wo 
works on art, namely, Tlepl ypcupiKrjt teal erxupd- 
rwv fii€\la 

2. A freedman in the family of Augustus, was^ 
an artist in gold and silver. (Bianchini, Sepolcro 
de' Serviy n. 191 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schoniy 
p. 394.) [P.S.] 

PROTYS, an artist of the Graeco-Roman period, 

| whose name is known by an inscription on the base 
of a piece of sculpture, representing four figures 
placed back to back, which was found in Upper 
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Egypt, and is now in the Musenm at Turin. The 
inscription is 

nPGJTTTOC T6XNH 
6PrACTHPIAPXOT 

that is, “ the work of Protys, the chief of the 
artists’ workshop.” (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schom , pp. 394, 395.) [P. S.] 

PRO'XENUS (npS&vos). 1. A native of 
Boeotia (according to Diod. *xiv. 19, of Thebes). 
He was a disciple of Gorgias, and a friend of 
Xenophon. Being connected by the ties of hospi¬ 
tality with the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged 
him in his service. He came to Sardes at the 
head of 1500 heavy armed, and 500 light armed 
soldiers. (Xen. Anab. i. 1. § 11, 2. § 3.) It was 
at his invitation that Xenophon was induced to 
enter the service of Cyrus (iii. 1. §§ 4, 8). He 
was one of the four ill-fated generals whom Clear- 
chus persuaded to accompany him to Tissaphernes. 
He was seized with the rest, and taken to the 
king of Persia, and afterwards put to death (ii. 5. 
§ 31, &c. 6. § 1). Xenophon speaks of him as a 
man whose ambition was under the influence of 
strict probity, and who was especially anxious to 
secure the affections of his soldiers, so that while 
the well-disposed readily obeyed him, he failed to 
inspire the rest with a wholesome fear of his au¬ 
thority (ii. 6. § 17, &c.). He was 30 years of age 
at the time of his death (b. c. 401). For other 
occasions on which he is mentioned by Xenophon, 
see Anab. i. 5. § 14, ii. 1. § 10, v. 3. § 5. (Comp. 
lJiog. Laert ii. 49.) 

2. A brother of Hermocrates of Syracuse. (Xen. 
Ilellen. i. 3, § 13.) 

3. One of the Tegeates, who was selected to 

join in founding Megalopolis. (Pans. viii. 27. § 2 ; 
Xen. /Men. vi. 5. § 6.) [C. P. M.J 

PRO'XENUS (n pi^vos), literary. 1. Two 
persons of this name, one of Posidonia, and the 
other of Sybaris, are mentioned among the followers 
of Pythagoras by lamblichus ( Vit. Pyth. cap. ult.). 

2. A person mentioned in Aristotle’s will. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 15.) From the directions given regard¬ 
ing his likeness, it is probable that he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of the philosopher. [ W.M.G.] 
PRO'XIMUS, STA'TIUS, a tribune of the 
praetorian cohorts, joined the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero. He was pardoned by the emperor, 
but put an end to his own life, through the foolish 
vanity of obtaining renown by dying when he 
might have lived. (Tac. Ann. xv. 50, 71.) 

PRUDE'NTIUS, AURE'LIUS CLEMENS. 
Our acquaintance with the personal history of 
Prudentius, whom Bentley has designated as “ the 
Horace and Virgil of the Christians,” is derived 
exclusively from a short autobiography -in verBe, 
written when the poet was fifty-seven years old, 
and serving as an introduction to his works, of 
which it contains a catalogue. From this we 
gather that he was bom during the reign of Con- 
stantius II. and Constane, in the consulship of Phi- 
lippus and Salia, a. d. 348 ; that after acquiring, 
when a boy, the rudiments of liberal education, he 
frequented, as a youth, the schools of the rheto¬ 
ricians, indulging freely in dissipated pleasures; 
that having attained to manhood, he practised as 
a forensic pleader; that he subsequently discharged 
the duties of a civil and criminal judge in two 
important cities ; that he received from the em- 
peror (Theodosius, probably, or Honorius), a high 
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military appointment at court, which placed him 
in a station next to that of the prince, and that as 
he advanced in years, he became deeply sensible 
of the emptiness of worldly honour, and earnest in 
his devotion to the exercises of religion. Of his 
career after A. d. 405, or of the epoch of his death, 
we know nothing, for the praises of Stilicho, who 
suffered the penalty of his treason in 413, indicate 
that the piece in which they appear (C. Symm. ii.; 
must have been published before that date, but 
can lead to no inference with regard to the decease 
of the author. 

The above notices are expressed with so much 
brevity, and in terms so indefinite, that a wide 
field has been thrown open to critics for the exer¬ 
cise of ingenious learning in expanding and inter¬ 
preting them. Every thing, however, beyond 
what we have stated, rests upon conjecture. We 
may, indeed, safely conclude that Prudentius was 
a Spaniard (see especially Pensteph. vi. 14{>) ; but 
the assertions with regard to the place of his birth, 
rest upon no sure foundation ; for although he 
speaks of the inhabitants of Saragossa ( Peristeph. 
iv. 1. comp. 97.) as “ nosier populus,” he uses 
elsewhere the self-same phrase with regard to 
Rome (O'. Symm. i. 192, comp. 36), and applies 
the same epithet to Calahorra ( Peristeph . i. 116, 
iv. 31), and to Tarragona ( Peristeph . vi. 143). In 
like manner the attempts to ascertain the towns in 
which he discharged his judicial functions, and to 
determine the nature of the dignity to which he was 
eventually elevated, have proved entirely abortive. 
With regard to the latter, Gennadius concludes that 
he was what was called a Palatinus miles, i. e. an 
officer of the household (Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 37), 
and certainly it is highly improbable that he ever 
was employed in active service ; others imagine 
that he was consul, or praefect of the city — or or 
the praetorium — or that he was raised to the rank 
of patrician — opinions unsupported by even plau¬ 
sible arguments, and therefore not worth confuting. 

The extant poems of Prudentius, of which we 
now proceed to give a list, are composed in a great 
variety of metres, and these we shall describe as 
we go along. 

I. Praefutio , containing, as we have already 
remarked, an autobiography and a catalogue of the 
author’s works. It extends to forty-five verses, and 
is composed in a stanza which would be termed 
technically Tricolon Tristrophon , the first line being 
a Choriambic Dimeter, the second a Choriambic 
Trimeter, the third a Choriambic Tetrameter, all 
acatalectic, and all formed upon the Horatian 
model. 

II. Cathemerinon (i. e. Kadyptpiv&v dpv&v) Liber. 
A series of twelve hymns proper to be repeated or 
sung by the devout Christian; the first six at 
particular periods during each day ; the remainder, 
with one exception, adapted to special occasions:— 

1. Ad Gallicantum , 100 lines. Iambic Dim. Acat. 

2. Hymnus Matutinus , 112 lines, same metre as 
the preceding. 3. Uymnus ante ctbum , 205 lines. 
Pure Dactylic Trim. Hypercat. 4. Uymnus post 
ctbum , 102 lines, Phalaecian Hendecasyllabic. 5. 
Uymnus ad incensum lucemae , 164 lines, Choriam¬ 
bic Trim. Acat. 6. Hymnus ante somnum , 152 
lines. Iambic Dim. Cat 7- Uymnus jejunantium, 
220 lines, Iambic Trim. Acat 8. Uymnus post 
jejunium , 90 lines, Sapphic Stanza. 9. Hymnus 
omni horn, 114 lines, Trochaic Tetram. Cat 10, 
Hymnus in exseqmis defundorum, 172 lines, Ana* 
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paestic Dim. Cat. 11. Hymnus de naiali Domini? 
116 lines, Iambic Dim. Acat. 12. Hymnus Epi- 
phaniae , 208 lines, same metre as the preceding. 

III. Apotheosis. On the divinity of Christ 
and his delation to the Father. The orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity is here defended against 
the Sabellians, the Jews, the Ebionites, the Ma- 
nichaeans, and other heretics, while various dis¬ 
cussions are intermingled on the Nature of the 
Soul, on Original Sin, and on the Resurrection. 
We have first a Prae/atio of 56 lines in Iambic 
Trim. Acat. and Iambic Dim. Acat., placed alter¬ 
nately as in the first and second Epodes of Ho¬ 
race, after which follows the main body of the 
piece, comprised in 1084 heroic hexameters. 

IV. Hamartigenia ('ApapTiyiveta). On the 
origin of evil and of sin, occupied chiefly with a 
refutation of the heresies of the Marcionites. We 
have first a Prae/atio of 63 lines in Iambic Trim. 
Acat., after which follows the main body of the 
piece, comprised in 965 heroic hexameters. 

V. Psychomachia. The conflict and triumph of 
virtue in the soul of the Christian, especially of 
Faith, Chastity, Meekness, Humility, Moderation, 
Liberality, and Concord, against their antagonistic 
vices. We have first a Prae/atio of 68 lines in 
Iambic Trim. Acat., after which follows the main 
body of the piece, comprised in 915 heroic hexa- 
nftters. 

VI. Contra Symmachum Liber I. An exposure 
of the origin and worthlessness of the heathen 
Gods, together with an account of the conversion 
of Rome to Christianity. We have first a Prae- 
/atio of 89 lines in Choriambic Trim. Acat., after 
which follows the main body of the piece com¬ 
prised in 657 heroic hexameters. 

VII. Contra Symmachum Liber II. A refuta¬ 
tion of the statements and arguments in the cele¬ 
brated petition presented by Symmachus [Symma- 
chus] to the emperor Valentinian, praying for the 
restoration of the altar and statue of Victory, cast 
down by Gratian. We have a Becond preface of 
66 lines in Choriambic Dim. Acat., followed by 
1132 heroic hexameters. 

VIII. Pcristcphanon Liber (Ilepl (rretpAvuv ), a 
series of fourteen poems in honour of various saints, 
many of them Spanish, who had worn the crown 
of martyrdom. 1. Passio Emeterii et Chelidonii 
Calaguritanorum Martyrum , 120 lines, Trochaic 
Tetram. Cat. 2. Passio Laurentii Martyris , 584 
lines. Iambic Dim. Acat. 3. In Honorem Eula - 
liae Virginis, 215 lines, Dactylic Trim. Hypercat. 
4. Passio XVIII. Martyrum Caesaraugustanorum, 
200 lines, in the Sapphic Stanza. 5. Passio Fin- 
oentii , 575 lines. Iambic Dim. Acat. 6. In ho¬ 
norem B. Fructuosi episcopi Tarraconensis et Au- 
gurii et Eulogii Diaconorum , 162 lines, Phalaecian 
hendecAsyllabics. 7. Passio Quirini episcopi eccle- 
siae Siscianae, 90 lines, Choriambic Dim. Acat. 

8. De loco quo Maityres passi sunt, nunc Baptis- 
terium Calaguri , 18 lines in the Elegiac distich. 

9. Passio Cassiant, 106 lines, consisting of the 

heroic hexameter and Iambic Trim. Acat., placed 
alternately as in Hor. Epod. xvi. 10. Romani Mar- 
tyris Sttpplidum, 1140 lines, Iambic Trim. Acat. 
11. Passio Hippolyti Martyris, 246 lines in the 
Elegiac distich. 12. Passio Petri et Pauli Apos- 
tolorum , 66 lines, in a distich consisting of a 
logaoedic verse placed alternately with the Iambic 
Trim. Cat, being the same measure as that em¬ 
ployed by Horace, C. i. 4. 13. Passio Cypriani 
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Martyris , 106 lines, a system of the logaoedie 
verses employed in the preceding. 14. Passio 
Agnetis Virginis , a system of 133 Alcaic Hende- 
casyllabic verses, the same with those which form 
the first two lines of the Alcaic stanza in Horace. 

IX. Diptychon (or Dittochaeon). Forty-eight 
tetrastichs in heroic hexameters relating to re¬ 
markable events and characters in Bible history, 
twenty-four being appropriated to those connected 
with the Old and twenty-four to those belonging 
to the New Testament. A keen controversy has 
arisen with regard to the authenticity of these 
summaries. They are not mentioned by Pru- 
dentius in his autobiography, when enumerating 
the rest of his productions, and they have been con¬ 
sidered of an inferior stamp. Moreover, although 
found in all the best MSS., they are frequently 
placed, as it were apart, after the Epilogus men¬ 
tioned below, thus indicating some suspicion in 
regard to the authorship, and in one codex they 
are ascribed to A maenus , which some suppose to be 
merely a complimentary epithet, while others, con¬ 
tending that it is a proper name, have called into 
existence an independent Prudentius A maenus un¬ 
heard of elsewhere. With regard to the title, we 
read in Gennadius that “ Prudentius, vir seculari 
literatura eruditus, composuit Aittoxouov de toto 
Veteri et Novo Testamento personis exceptis.” 
Now, this AiTToxcuor, which has been interpreted 
to signify cibum duplicem (i. e. the Old and New 
Testaments), appears under the varying shapes 
Dittochaeon , Ditrocliaeon , Dirochaeon , Diptychon , 
as the designation prefixed to the tetrastichs in 
the MSS., and we can scarcely doubt that Dip¬ 
tychon (Alirrvxov ) is the true form, and that the 
rest are corruptions. On the whole, notwith¬ 
standing the formidable array of arguments in 
support of the opposite view of the question, there 
does not seem sufficient grounds for rejecting these 
little narratives as spurious, or for regarding them, 
as some have done, in the light of abridgements by 
a later hand, of a more voluminous original. The 
circumstance, that Prudentius does not include 
them in his list proves nothing, since they may 
have been written at a later period ; and that 
something of the kind actually was written seems 
clear from the passage in Gennadius, obscure 
though it be. 

X. Epilogus , from which we may, perhaps, 
infer that the preceding pieces had been composed 
after Prudentius had withdrawn from public life ; 
thirty-four lines, Trochaic Dim. Cat. and Iambic 
Trim. Cat. placed alternately. 

The Heraemeron and the Invitatio (or Invita- 
torium) ad Martyrium , placed by Gennadius 
among the works of Prudentius, are no longer 
extant, and many doubt whether they ever existed. 
The clause in which the latter is named is so con¬ 
fused as to be almost unintelligible. 

Although considerable diversity of opinion has 
always prevailed with regard to the merits of 
Prudentius, it is hard to understand how he ever 
acquired that amount of reputation which he has 
undoubtedly enjoyed among many eminent modern 
scholars. We are not at all surprised by the 
admiration with which he was viewed in the 
middle ages ; and we may not feel, perhaps, much 
astonished by the panegyrics even of Fabricius, 
Barth and Tillemont; but how one so acute as 
Bentley, a critic little addicted to hyperbolical 
commendation, could have employed the phrase 
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quoted at the beginning of this article is quite 
incomprehensible. If he intended simply to affirm 
that Prudentius stands first among Christian ver¬ 
sifiers, we may perhaps, though not without hesi¬ 
tation, acquiesce in the decision, but the expression 
seems to imply high positive praise ; and to this it 
is impossible to subscribe. His Latinity is not 
formed, like that of Juvencus and Victorinus, upon 
the best ancient models, but is confessedly impure, 
abounding both in words altogether barbarous, and 
in classical words employed in a barbarous sense, 
with here and there obsolete forms from Lucretius 
and the comedians, affectedly interspersed ; he is 
totally ignorant or regardless of the common laws 
of prosody; the very nature of his theme in the 
Apotheosis and Hamartigenia, which are in fact 
treatises on the most abstruse questions of dog¬ 
matic and controversial theology, presents a com¬ 
plete barrier to creative efforts or to a play of 
fancy; and those efiusions which afforded more 
latitude for a display of poetical talent are in no 
way remarkable. The hymns are not, as they 
ought to be, songs of praise and prayer and 
thanksgiving, but are didactic essays, loaded with 
moral precepts and doctrinal subtleties, while the 
sufferings of the martyrs, which form the subject 
of the Peristephanon, are for the most part detailed 
with heavy spiritless prolixity. His powers appear 
to greater advantage in the books against Symma- 
chus than in any other portion of his works, and 
the dirge “ In Exsequiis defunctorum” (Cathem. 
x.) is perhaps the best specimen of his lyric style. 

The earliest edition of Prudentius bearing a 
date is that printed at Deventer in 1472, and 
this is generally accounted the Princeps. By far 
the most complete and splendid is that of Faus¬ 
tinas Arevalus, 2 vols. 4to. Rom. 1788 and 1789, 
but for all ordinary purposes that of Obbarius 
(Hvo. Tubing. 1845), whose Prolegomena embrace 
a large amount of information condensed into a 
Rinall compass, will be found satisfactory. The 
edition of Weitzius (8vo. Hann. 1613) contains a 
complete collection of the earlier commentaries, 
and those of Chamillard, 4to. Paris, 1687 (in 
usum Delph.), of Cellarius, 8vo. Hal. 1703, 1739, 
and of Teolius (2 vols. 4to. Parm. 1788), are 
considered valuable. These poems will be found 
also m the Bibliotheca Patrum Mam. fol. Lug. 
Bat. 1677, vol, v. p. 990, and in the collections of 
Fabricius and Maittaire. (Gennad. de Viris III. 
13 ; J. P, Ludwig, Dissert, de Vita A . Prudentii , 
Viteb. 4to. 1642; J. Le Clerque, Vie de Prudence , 
Amst 1689; H. Middeldorpf, Comment* de Pru- 
dentio et Theologia Prudentiana , pt. i. 4 to. V rati si. 
1823, pt. ii. 4to. Vratisl. 1827.) [W. R.J 

PRU'SIAS ( Upovatai ), 1. From a passage of 
Strabo (xii. p. 664) it would appear that there was 
a Prusias, king of Bithynia, as early as the time 
of Croesus, who was the founder of the city of 
Prusa, at the foot of Mount Olympus, but the 
reading, though confirmed by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (s. r. TLpova-a) is probably corrupt. (See 
Groskurd, ad Strab. 1. c.; Forbiger, Hand. d. ait. 
Geogr. p. 386; Droysen, Hellenism, vol.ii. p. 655.) 

2. A son of Prusias II., surnamed MtWSouy, 
because all the teeth in his upper jaw were united 
into one solid mass. He probably died early, as 
nothing more is known of him. (Liv. Epit. 1.; 
Val. Max. i. 8. ext 12 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 16 ; 
Tzets. ChU. iii. 953, has confounded him with his 
fetb <*.) [E.H.B.] 
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PRU'SIAS I. (Ityowrfar), king of Bithynia, 
was the son of Zielas, whom he succeeded on the 
throne, and grandson of Nicombdes I. The date 
of his accession is unknown, but it appears that it 
preceded the death of Antiochus Hierax, and may 
therefore be placed at least as early as B. c. 228. 
(Trog. Pomp. Prol. xxvii. ; Clinton, F. H. vol. 
iii. pp. 413, 414 ; Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift. p. 287.) 
The first event of his reign, which isjecorded to us, 
is a war with the Byzantines, in which we find 
him engaging in ac. 220, in conjunction with the 
Rhodians. The latter were at first supported by 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, as well as by Achaeus, 
who had lately assumed the sovereignty of Asia 
Minor, and they endeavoured also to set up 
Tiboetes, the uncle of Prusias, as a competitor for 
the throne of Bithynia. Their efforts were, how¬ 
ever, unsuccessful: Prusias conquered all the pos¬ 
sessions of the Byzantines in Asia, while the 
Thracians pressed them closely on the European 
side, and they were soon compelled to submit to a 
peace on disadvantageous terms. (Polyb. iv. 47— 
52.) Shortly after this, in b. c. 217, Prusias is 
mentioned among the princes who sent costly pre¬ 
sents to the Rhodians after the great calamity they 
had suffered by an earthquake: and the following 
year (216) ho obtained great distinction by defeat¬ 
ing and cutting to pieces a formidable army of 
Gauls, who had been invited into Asia by Attalus, 
and had become the terror of the adjoining coun¬ 
tries. (Id. v. 90, Ill.) On the breaking out of 
the war between the Romans and Philip, king of 
Macedon, Prusias lent his assistance to the latter ; 
and besides supplying him with an auxiliary squa¬ 
dron of ships, rendered him a more important ser¬ 
vice by invading the territories of his own neigh¬ 
bour and rival Attalus, whom he thus recalled 
from Greece to the defence of his own kingdom, 
b. c. 207. (Liv. xxvii. 30, xxviii. 7.) The name 
of the Bithynian monarch was, in consequence, 
included in the treaty of peace between Philip and 
the Romans in b. c. 205 (Liv. xxix. 12), and we 
subsequently find the two kings uniting their 
forceg to besiege Cius in Bithynia, which, after it 
had fallen into their hands, was sacked by order 
of Philip, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and the 
city itself given up to Prusias. (Polyb. xv. 21, 
xvii. 5 ; Liv. xxxii. 34 ; Strab. xii. p. 563.) 

It does not appear that the latter, though he 
was connected by marriage with the Macedonian 
king, took any part in the decisive struggle of 
Philip with the Roman power (b. c. 200—196) : 
but in B. c. 190, when Antiochus was, in his turn, 
preparing to contend with the republic, he made 
repeated attempts to obtain the alliance of Prusias, 
who was at first disposed to listen to his overtures, 
but yielded to the arguments of the two Scipios, 
and concluded an alliance with Rome, though he 
appears to have, in fact, taken no part in the war 
that followed. (Polyb. xxi. 9 ; Liv. xxxvii. 25 ; 
Appian. Syr. 23.) After the termination of that 
war, however, Prusias became involved in hosti¬ 
lities with Eumenes, king of Pergamus, by which 
he gave umbrage to the Romans, and he soon 
after greatly increased this offence by affording a 
shelter to their implacable enemy, the fugitive 
Hannibal. The exiled general rendered important 
services to the king in his contest with Eumenee, 
but, notwithstanding these obligations, Prutiae wae 
unwilling to brave the anger of Rome, and when 
Flamininus was deputed by the senate to demand 
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the surrender of Hannibal, the king basely gave 
his consent, and the Carthaginian general only 
escaped falling into the hands of his enemies by a 
voluntary death. (Polyb. xxiii. 18, xxiv. 1; Liv. 
xxxix. 51 ; Justin, xxxii. 4 ; Plut. Flamin. 20 ; 
Corn. Nep. Harm. 10—12 ; App. * Syr. 11; Eutrop. 
iv. 5 ; Oros. iv. 20; Strab. xii. p. 503.) 

This is the last circumstance which can be re¬ 
ferred with certainty to the elder Pmsias: the 
period of his death, and of the accession of his son, 
is not mentioned by any ancient writer, but Mr. 
Clinton regards the Prusias mentioned in the 
treaty of b. c. 179, between Eumenes and Phar- 
naces, as the second king of this name : and this 
supposition, though not admitting of proof, appears 
at least a very probable one. (Clinton, F. If. vol. ii. 

р. 417.) In this "case we must place his death 

between 183 and 179 b. c. It was apparently 
during the latter part of his reign that Prusias, 
who had already made himself master of Cierus, 
Tieios, and other dependencies of Heracleia, laid 
siege to that city itself; but while pressing the 
attack with vigour, he himself received a severe 
wound from a stone, which not only compelled 
him for a time to abandon the enterprise, but left 
him with a lameness for the remainder of his life. 
On this account he is sometimes distinguished by 
the epithet of the Lame (3 (Memnon. 

с. 27, ed. Orell.) 

Prusias appears to have been a monarch of vi¬ 
gour and ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithy- 
nia to a much higher pitch of power and pros¬ 
perity than it had previously attained. Like many 
of his contemporary princes, he sought distinction 
by the foundation or new settlement of cities, 
among the most conspicuous of which were Cius 
and Myrleia on the Propontis, which he repeopled 
and restored after their ruin by Philip, bestowing 
on the one his own name, while he called the other 
after his wife, Apameia. In addition to this, he 
gave the name of Prusias also to the small city of 
Cierus, which he had wrested from the Heraclei- 
ans. (Strab. xii. p.563 ; Steph. Byz. s.v.Upovaa 
and ’Airdjuem, Memnon. c. 41,47.) The foundation 
of Prusa, at the foot of Mount Olympus, is also 
ascribed to him by some authors. (Plin. v. 43. See 
on this point Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p, 655.) 
Before the close of his reign, however, his power 
received a severe blow by the loss of the Helle- 
spontine Phrygia, which he was compelled to cede 
to the kings of Pergamus ; probably by the treaty 
which terminated the war already alluded to. 
(Strab. /. o.) ‘ [E. H. B.] 

PRU'SIAS II. (Ilpouofas), king of Bithynia, 
was the son and successor of the preceding. No 
mention is found in any extant author of the pe¬ 
riod of his accession, and we only know that it 
must have been subsequent to B. c. 183, as Strabo 
distinctly tells us (xii. p. 563), that the Prusias 
who received Hannibal at his court, was the son 
of Zielas. In b. c. 179, we find the name of 
Prusias associated with Eumenes in the treaty 
concluded by that monarch with Phamaces, king 
of Pontus (Polyb. xxvi. 6), and this is supposed 
by Clinton to be the younger Prusias. It is cer¬ 
tain, at leaBt, that he was already on the throne 
before the breaking out of the war between the 
Romans and Perseus, a c. 171. Prusias had 
previously sued for and obtained in marriage a 
sister of the Macedonian king, but notwithstanding 
this alliance he determined to keep aloof from the 
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impending contest, and await the result with A 
view to make his peace with whichever party 
should prove victorious. (Liv. xlii. 12,29 ; Appian, 
Mithr. 2.) In b. c. 169, however, he ventured to 
send an embassy to Rome, to interpose his good 
offices in favour of Perseus, and endeavour to pre¬ 
vail upon the senate to grant him a peace upon 
favourable terms. His intervention, however, was 
haughtily rejected, and fortune having the next 
year decided in favour of the Romans, Prusias 
sought to avert any offence he might have given 
by this ill-judged step, by the most abject and 
sordid flatteries. He received the Roman deputies 
who were sent to his court, in the garb which was 
characteristic of an emancipated slave, and styled 
himself the freedman of the Roman people: and 
the following year, b. c. 167, he himself repaired 
to Rome, where he sought to conciliate the favour 
of the senate by similar acts of slavish adulation. 
By this meanness he disarmed the resentment of 
the Romans, and obtained a renewal of the league 
between him and the republic, accompanied even 
with an extension of territory. (Polyb. xxx. 16 ; 
Liv. xlv. 44 ; Diod. xxxi. Exc. Vat. p. 83, Exc. 
Legat. p. 565 ; Appian. Mithr. 2 ; Eutrop. iv. 8; 
Zonar. ix. 24.) 

From this time we find Prusias repeatedly sending 
embassies to Rome to prefer complaints against Eu¬ 
menes, which, however, led to no results (Polyb. 
xxxi. 6, 9, xxxii. 3, 5), until, at length, in b. c. 
156, after the death of EumeneB, the disputes be¬ 
tween his successor Attalus and the Bithynian 
king broke out .into open hostilities. In these 
Prusias was at first successful, defeated Attalus 
in a great battle, and compelled him to take refuge 
in Pergamus, to which he laid Biege, but without 
effect. Meanwhile, Attalus had sent to Rome to 
complain of the aggression of the Bithynian king, 
and an embassy was sent by the senate, to order 
Prusias to desist: but he treated this command 
with contempt, and attacking Attalus a second 
time, again drove him within the walls of Perga¬ 
mus. But the following year the arms of Attalus 
were more successful, and a fresh embassy from 
the senate at length compelled Prusias to make 
peace, b. c. 154. (Polyb. xxxii. 25, 26, xxxiii. 1, 
10, 11 ; Appian. Mithr. 3 ; Diod. xxxi. Exc. Vales, 
p. 589.) Meanwhile, the Bithynian monarch had 
alienated the minds of his subjects by his vices 
and cruelties, and his son Nicomedes had become 
the object of the popular favour and admiration. 
This aroused the jealousy and suspicion of the old 
king, who, in order to remove his son from the 
eyes of his countrymen, sent him to Rome: and 
subsequently, as his apprehensions still increased, 
gave secret instructions to his ambassador Menas 
to remove the young prince by assassination. Me¬ 
nas, however, finding now high Nicomedes stood in 
the favour of the Roman senate, attached himself 
to the cause of the prince, and united with Andro- 
nicus the ambassador of Attalus in an attempt to 
establish Nicomedes on the throne of Bithynia. 
PruBias was unable to make head against the dis¬ 
affection of his own subjects, supported by the 
arms of Attalus, and after an ineffectual appeal to 
the intervention of the Romans, who secretly fa¬ 
voured Nicomedes, shut himself up within the 
walls of Nicomedia. The gates were, however, 
opened by the inhabitants, and Prusias himself 
was slain in a temple, to which he had fled for 
refuge. His death took place in b. c. 149. (Ap* 
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r *an. Mithr. 4—7 ; Justin, xxxiv. 4 j Liv. Epit. 

; Diod. xxxiL Exc. Phot. p. 523 j Zonar. 
ix. 28.) 

Prusias II. is described to us as a man in 
whom personal deformity was combined with a 
character the most vicious and degraded, and all 
ancient authors concur in representing him as the 
slave of every vice that was contemptible in a 
man, or odious in a king. His passion for the 
chase is attested by the epithet of the “Huntsman" 
(Kw'iryds), by which he is sometimes designated. 
(Polyb. xxx. 16, xxxvii. 2 ; Diod. xxxii. Exc. 
Vales, p. 591 ; Appian. Mithr. 2, 4 ; Liv. Epit. 
1. ; Athen. xi. p. 496. d.) 

The chronology of the reigns of the two kings 
who bore the name of Prusias is very obscure *, 
the earlier writers, such as Reinerus and Sigonius, 
even confounded the two, and supposed that there 
was only one king of Bithynia of this name. Va- 
lesius {ad Polyb. xxxvii. 2) was the first to point 
out this error: and the subject has since been fully 
investigated by Mr. Clinton {F.H. vol. iii. pp. 413, 
418.) If we adopt the view of the last author, 
we may assign to the elder Prusias a reign of 
about 48 years (b. c. 228—180), and of 31 years 
to the younger (180—149). But of these dates 
the only one that can be fixed with certainty is 
that of the death of Prusias II. [E. H. B.J 
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PRY'TANIS (npuTam). 1. A king of Sparta, 
of the Proclid line, who, according to Pausanias, 
was the son of Eurypon, and fourth king of that 
race. The same author ascribes to his reign the 
commencement of the wars between Sparta and 
Argos. Diodorus allots a period of forty-nine 
years to his reign, but omits all notice of the two 
kings between him and Procles. It is needless to 
remark, that the chronology, and even the gene¬ 
alogy, of the kings of Sparta before Lycurgus, is 
probably apocryphal. (Paus, iii. 7. § 2 ; Diod. 
ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 150.) 

2. One of the sons of Parisadbs I., king 
of Bosporus. He appears to have submitted 
without opposition to the authority of his elder 
brother Satyrus, who ascended the throne on the 
death of Parisades, b. c. 311, and was left by him 
in charge of his capital city of Panticapaeum, 
during the campaign in which he engaged against 
their remaining brother Eumelus. Satyrus him¬ 
self having fallen on this expedition, Prytanis as¬ 
sumed the sovereign power, but was defeated by 
Eumelus, and compelled to conclude a treaty, by 
which he resigned the crown to his brother. Not¬ 
withstanding this, he made a second attempt to 
recover it, but was again defeated, and put to 
death by order 6f Eumelus. His wife and chil¬ 
dren shared the same fete. (Diod. xx. 22— 
24.) [E. H. B.] 

PSAMATOSIRIS. [Arsacidae, p. 363, a.] 
PSAMMENITUS (¥«^i$wroj), king of 
Egypt, succeeded his father Amasis in b. c. 526, 
and reigned only six months. He was conquered 
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by Cambyses in b. c. 525, and his country made 
a province of the Persian empire. His life was 
spared by Cambyses, but as he was detected 
shortly afterwards in endeavouring to excite a 
revolt among the Egyptians, he was compelled to 
put an end to his life by drinking bull's blood. 
(Herod, iii. 10, 13—15.) 

PSAMMIS (Vdwis), king of Egypt, succeeded 
his father Necho in b. c. 601, and reigned six 
years. He carried on war against Ethiopia, and 
died immediately after his return from the latter 
country. He was succeeded by his son Apries in 
a c. 596 or 595. (Herod, ii. 159—161.) In con¬ 
sequence of the shortness of his reign and his war 
with the Ethiopians, his name does not occur in 
the writers of the Old Testament, like those of his 
father and son. Herodotus is the only writer who 
calls him Psammis. Manetho calls him Psam - 
mtithis, and Rosellini and Wilkinson make him 
Psametik II. (Bunsen, Aegpytem Stelle in der 
Weltgeschichte , vol. iii. p. 130.) 

PSAMMFTICHUS or PSAMME'TICHUS 
('VapptTixos or NKa^iinxor), the Greek form of 
the Egyptian Psametik. 1. A king of Egypt, 
and founder of the Saitic dynasty, reigned 54 
years, according to HerodotuB, that is, from b. c. 
671 to 617.* (Herod, ii. 157.) The reign of this 
monarch forms an important epoch in Egyptian 
history. It was during his time that the Greeks 
were first introduced into Egypt; and accordingly 
the Greek writers were no longer exclusively de¬ 
pendent on the accounts of the Egyptian priests 
for the history of the country. Psammitichus was 
the son of Necho, and after his father had been put 
to death by Sabacon, the Aethiopian usurper of the 
Egyptian throne, he fled to Syria, and was restored 
to Egypt by the inhabitants of the Saitic district, 
of which he was a native, when Sabacon abandoned 
Egypt in consequence of a dream. (Herod, ii. 
152.) The manner in which Psammitichus obtained 
possession of the kingdom is related at length by 
Herodotus. After the death of Setho, the king 
and priest of Hephaestoa, the dominion of Egypt 
was divided among twelve kings, of whom Psam¬ 
mitichus was one. 

This period is usually called the Dodeoarchia. 
The twelve kings probably obtained their inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty in the confusion which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Setho, of which Diodorus 
speaks (i. 66), and to which Isaiah probably al¬ 
ludes, when he says (Is. xix. 2), “ they fought 
every one against his brother, and every one 
against his neighbour ; city against city, and king¬ 
dom against kingdom." The Dodecarchia is not 
mentioned by Manetho, but he makes three kings 
of the Saitic dynasty intervene between the last 
of the Ethiopians and Psammitichus. This, how¬ 
ever, need occasion us no surprise, because, as 
Bunsen remarks, lists of dynasties know nothing of 
anarchies or dodecarchies ; and, in the chronological 
tables of a monarchy, the name of a prince has the 
dynastic right of occupying the period, which the 
historian must represent as an anarchy or a divided 
sovereignty. Thus Louis XVIII. did not enter 
France as king till the eighteenth year of his 
reign, and Louis XVII. is never even mentioned 
in French history. 

But to return to the narrative of Herodotus. These 

* Bockh places his accession in b» c. 654. (Afo- 
netho und die Hundstem-Period^ p. 342, dec.) 
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twelve kings reigned for a time in perfect harmony, 
and executed some great works in common, among 
which was the wonderful labyrinth near the lake 
Moeris. But an oracle had predicted, that who¬ 
ever should pour a libation out of a brazen helmet 
in the temple of Hephaestus should become king 
of Egypt. Now it came to pass, that as the twelve 
kings were assembled on one occasion in the 
temple of Hephaestus, the priest, by accident, 
brought out only eleven golden goblets, and 
Psammitichus, who happened to be standing last, 
took off his brazen helmet, and used it as a Sub¬ 
stitute. The other kings, thinking that the oracle 
had been fulfilled by Psammitichus, stript him 
of his power, and drove him into the marshes. 
In these difficulties he sent to consult the oracle 
of Leto at Buto, and was told, “ that vengeance 
would come by brazen men appearing from the 
sea.' 1 This answer staggered his faith, but no 
long time afterwards word was brought to him, 
that brazen men had landed from the sea, and 
were plundering the country. These were Ionian 
and Carian pirates, who were dressed in an entire 
suit of brazen armour, which appears to have been 
unknown in Egypt. Believing that these were 
the men whom the oracle had foretold, he took 
them into his service, and with their aid conquered 
the other eleven kings, and became sole ruler of 
Egypt. (Herod, ii. 149—152.) The account of 
Herodotus, as Mr. Grote remarks, bears evident 
marks of being the genuine tale which he heard 
from the priests of Hephaestus, however little sa¬ 
tisfactory it may be in an historical point of view. 
Diodorus (i. 66, 67) makes a more plausible his¬ 
torical narrative, which, however, is probably a 
corruption, by the later Greeks, of the genuine 
story. According to him, Psammitichus was king 
of Sais, and by his possession of the sea-coast, was 
enabled to carry on a profitable commerce with the 
Phoenicians and Greeks, by which he acquired 
so much wealth that his colleagues became jealous 
of him, and conspired against him. Psammitichus 
raised an army of mercenaries from Arabia, Caria, 
and Ionia, and defeated the other kings near Mo- 
memphis. Polyaenus (vii. 3) gives another version 
of the story about the Carian mercenaries. 

But whatever may have been the way in which 
Psammitichus obtained possession of the kingdom, 
there can be no doubt that Greek mercenaries ren¬ 
dered him roost important assistance, and that he 
relied mainly upon them for preserving the power 
which he had gained by force. He accordingly 
provided for them a settlement on the Pelusiac or 
eastern branch of the Nile, a little below Bubastis, 
the Ionians on one side of the river, and the Carians 
on the other ; and as the place, where they were 
stationed, was fortified, it was called Stratopeda* or 
the Camps. In order to facilitate intercourse be¬ 
tween the Greeks and his other subjects, Psammi¬ 
tichus ordered a number of Egyptian children 
to live with them, that they might learn the 
Greek language ; and from them sprung the class 
of interpreters (Herod, ii. 154). Strabo tells us 
(xvii. p. 801) that it was in the reign of Psammi¬ 
tichus that the Milesians, with a fleet of thirty 
ships, sailed up the Canopic or western branch of 
the Nile, and founded the city of Naucratis, which 
became one of the great emporia for commerce. It 
is certainly untrue that the Milesians founded 
Naucratis, as the city was of Egyptian origin; and 
it appears to have been the opinion of Herodotus 
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that the Greeks first settled at Naucratis in the 
reign of Amasis. Still there are several circum¬ 
stances which lead us to conclude that the Greeks 
had settled at Naucratis before the reign of the 
latter monarch, and it is therefore very probable 
that the western branch was opened in the reign 
of Psammitichus, for purposes of commerce. It 
appears, likewise, from the writers of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, that many Jews settled in Egypt about 
this time. (Is. xix. 18 ; Jer. xliv. 1.) 

The employment of foreign mercenaries by Psam¬ 
mitichus appears to have given great offence to the 
military caste in Egypt, and the king, relying on 
his Greek troops, did not consult the feelings and 
wishes of the native soldiery. It had been the 
previous practice to station the Egyptian troops on 
actual service at three different places : at Daphne, 
near Pelusium, on the eastern frontier, at Marea on 
the north-western frontier, and at Elephantine on 
the southern or Ethiopian frontier. As Psammi¬ 
tichus had no need of their services on the eastern 
frontier, which was guarded by his Greek mer¬ 
cenaries, he stationed a greater number than usual 
at the two other posts, and let them remain there 
unrelieved for the space of three years. Indignant 
at this treatment, and also because they were 
assigned a less honourable place in the line of 
battle than the Greek mercenaries, they emigrated 
in a body of 240,000 men, into Ethiopia, where 
settlements were assigned to them by the Ethiopian 
king (Herod, ii. 30 ; Diod. i. 67). It must, there¬ 
fore, have been chiefly with his Ionian and Carian 
troops that Psammitichus carried on his wars 
against Syria and Phoenicia, with the hope of 
bringing those rich and fertile countries under his 
dominion, an object which was followed up by his 
son and successor Neco. It is related of Psammi¬ 
tichus that he laid siege to the city of Azotus (the 
A shod of Scripture) for twenty-nine years, till he 
took it (Herod, ii. 157) ; and he was in Syria, 
when the Scythians were advancing against Egypt, 
and induced them by large presents to abandon 
their undertaking. (Herod, i. 105.) 

As Psammitichus had displeased a large portion 
of his subjects by the introduction of foreigners, he 
seems to have paid especial court to the priesthood. 
He built the southern propylaea of the temple of 
Hephaestus at Memphis, and a splendid aula, with 
a portico round it f for the habitation of Apis, in 
front of the temple (Herod, ii. 153). (On the 
reign of Psammitichus, see Heeren, African Nations. 
vol. ii. p. 385, Ac. ; Bunsen, Aegyptens Suite in 
der Weltgeschichte, vol. iii. p. 130, &c.; Bockh, 
Manetho und die Hundstem-Period *, p. 341, Ac.; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece , vol. iii. p. 429, Ac.) 

2. The father of Inaros, who defeated and slew 
Achaemenes, the son of Dareius Hystaspis. (Herod, 
vii. 7.) [Inaros.] 

PSAON (¥o«5v), of Plataeae, a Greek writer, 
who continued the history of Diyllus in 30 books. 
(Diod. xxi. 5, p. 490, ed. Wesseling; Dionya. 
Comp. Verb* c. 4.) [Diyllus.] 

PSELLUS (¥«AAor), There are several Greek 
writers of this name, concerning whom Leo All** 
tius wrote a valuable dissertation, which was ap* 
pended by Fabricius to the fifth volume of his 
Bibliotheca Graeco , and is repeated by Harless 
in an abridged form, but with additions and 
corrections, in the second edition (vol. x. pp. 41, 
Ac.). 

1. Simon, sufnamed Psellus, though a Hebrew, 
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tad not himself a writer, deserves mention here, as 
he was the grandfather of Josephus (Jos, Vit. 1). 

2. Michael Psellus, the elder, of Andros, flou¬ 
rished in the 9th century a. d. He was extremely 
learned in ancient literature and philosophy, and 
endeavoured to resist the' torrent of ignorance and 
barbarism which was coming upon the Christian 
world. He was also an eager student of the 
Alexandrian philosophy. By these pursuits he 
incurred the suspicion of one of his own pupils, 
named Constantine, who attacked him in some 
elegiac verses, as if he had renounced Christianity. 
Upon this, Psellus placed himself under the tuition 
of the celebrated Photius; and having thus im- 

E roved his knowledge of theology, he replied to 
is adversary in a long iambic poem, which is not 
now extant. Cave places him at a. d. 870 (Hist, 
Litt. s. a. vol. ii. p. 55) ; Baronius and others at 
A. D. 859 (Saxe, OnomasL). Some writers have 
stated that he was the tutor of the emperor 
Leo VI., surnamed Sapiens ; but this arises from 
a confusion of the emperor Leo, who was a pupil 
of Photius, with Leo Byzantinus, surnamed Philoso- 
phus, the grandson of John the patriarch : it was 
the latter who was the pupil of Psellus. Except 
the poem already referred to, we have no mention 
of any writings of the elder Psellus ; but it is sus¬ 
pected by Cave, Allatius, and others, that he was the 
real author of some of the works which are ascribed 
to the younger Psellus, especially of the Dialogue 
on the Operations of Daemons , an unedited tract 
On Daemons , and a small work On Stones. The 
reason8 for ascribing these works to the elder 
Psellus are their inferiority in style to the writings 
of the younger, and the traces they exhibit of the 
Alexandrian philosophy ; but it is confessed that 
these reasons are indecisive. The Paraphrase to 
several Books of Aristotle, which is generally as¬ 
cribed to Michael of Ephesus, is also thought by 
these scholars to be the work of the elder Psellus. 
(Compare Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, vol. iii. 
p. 538.) 

3. Michael Constantinus Psellus the younger, 
a far more celebrated person, flourished in the 
11th century of our era. He was born at Constan¬ 
tinople, of a consular and patrician family, a. d. 
1020. When five years old he was placed in the 
hands of a tutor, to whom, however, he is said to 
have been far less indebted than to his own pro¬ 
digious industry and talent. He afterwards 
studied at Athens, and excelled in all the learning 
of the age ; so that he was a proficient at once in 
theology, jurisprudence, physics, mathematics, phi¬ 
losophy, and history. He taught philosophy, rhe¬ 
toric, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where he 
stood forth as almost the last upholder of the falling 
cause of learning. The emperors honoured him 
with the title of Prince of the Philosophers 
o-6<l>wv Swaros), and did not disdain to use his 
counsels, and in effecting their elevation he even 
had a share. The period during which he thus 
flourished at Constantinople extends over the 
reigns of Constantinus Monomachus (a. d. 1042— 
1054), his empress Theodora (to a.d. 1058), and 
Michael Stratonicus, who succeeded Theodora, and 
who entrusted Psellus with a conciliatory mission 
to Isaac Comnenus, whom the soldiers had saluted 
emperor in a. d. 1057. He still remained in fe- 
vour with both these emperors, and with Constan¬ 
tinus Ducas, who succeeded Copinenus in a. d. 
1060, and also with his successor Eudocia, and 
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her three soni. When Eomanus Diogenes, whom 
Eudocia had married, was also declared emperor 
(a. d. 1068), Psellus was one of his counsellors ; 
but three years afterwards he was the chief ad¬ 
viser, among the senators, of the measure by which 
Diogenes was deposed, and Michael VII. Ducas, 
the son of Constantinus Ducas, elected in his place, 
a.d. 1071. Michael was the pupil of Psellus 
himself by whom he had been so thoroughly 
imbued with the love of letters, that, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Psellus, he devoted himself 
to study and writing poetry, to the neglect of his 
imperial duties. To this folly Michael added the 
ingratitude of permitting his tutor to be supplanted 
in his favour by Joannes I talus, a man of far less 
talent, but an eloquent sophist, and a great fa¬ 
vourite with the nobles, in discussions with whom 
the emperor spent his time. The deposition of 
Michael Ducas (a. d. 1078) was followed by the 
fall of Psellus, who was compelled by the new 
emperor, Nicephorus Botanias, to retire into a 
monastery ; and in his dishonoured old age he 
witnessed the elevation of his rival to the title of 
Prince of the Philosophers, which he himself had 
so long held, and which the next emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, conferred upon Joannes, in a. d. 1081. 
Psellus appears to have lived at least till A. D. 
1105; some suppose that he was still alive in 
1110, the thirtieth year of Alexius Comnenus. 

He was not only the most accomplished scholar, 
but also the most voluminous writer of his age. 
His works are both in prose and poetry, on a vast 
variety of subjects, and distinguished by an elo¬ 
quence and taste which are worthy of a better 
period. 

A great number of the works of Psellus are 
still unedited. Of those which have been printed 
there is no complete collection. In 1532 a work 
was printed at Venice, in 8vo., and reprinted at 
Paris in 1541, in 12mo., entitled Pselli Introdudio 
in sex Philosophise Modus: Synopsis quinque vo~ 
cum et decern CcUegoriarum, together with similar 
works by Blemmidas and Georgius Pachymerius. 
With this exception, all his works have been pub¬ 
lished singly, as follows:-—]. Tlspl ivcpytlas 
Haup6vwv SuiAoyos, de Operatione Daemonum Dia¬ 
logue, Gr. ed. G. Gualrainus, Par. 16T5, 8vo. ; 
carelessly reprinted, Kilon. 1688, 12mo. 2. De 

Lapidum Virtutibus , Gr. Lat ed. Phil. Jac. Maus- 
sacus, Tolos. 1615, 8vo. ; re-edited by Jo. Steph. 
Bemardus, Lugd. Bat 1745, 8vo. (It has been 
already stated that some scholars attribute these 
works to the elder Psellus.) 3. Synopsis Organi 
Aristotelici , Gr. Lat ed. a Elia Ehingero F., Aug. 
Vind. 1597, 8vo. 4. Mathematical Works, 
namely, (1) complete ; Pselli Opus in quatuor 
Mathematicas Disciplinas, Arithmeticam, Musi- 
cam , Geometriam, et Astronomiam, ed. Arsenio, 
Archiepisc. Monembas. Gr. Venet 1532, 8vo. ; 
reprinted, Paris. 1545, 12mo.; re-edited by G. 
Xylander, Basil. 1556, 8vo.; (2) separate por¬ 
tions ; Geometria , stud. M. C. Meureri, Lips. 
1589,8vo. ; rep) dpidfirjriKrjs ervvoifus, Arithmetics 
Compendium , Gr. Paris, in off. Wechek 1538,4to. ; 
reprinted, with a Latin version, Paris. 1545,8vo.; 
2ovo\f/is powrocijs. Compendium Musices , Gr. Paris, 
ap, A. Wechel. 1556, 4to. 5. Synopsis Legum, 
versibus iambis et politicise containing the Qarmma 
politica de Dogmate , Carmina de Nomocanone, and 
Tractatus de septem sacris synodis oecumenidsy Gr. 
Lat per Fr. Bosquetum, Paris. 1632, 8vo.; re- 
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edited, with the omiision of the last of the three 
works, by Corn. Sibenius, in the Novus Thesaurus 
Juris emits et canonici of Ger. Meermannus, vol. i. 
pp. 87, Ac., 1671, fol; again re-edited by L. H. 
Zeucherus, Lips. 1789, 8vo.; reprinted in the 
Auctores Graeci Minores , vol. ii. Lips. 1796. 
6. Aitia<nca\la iravrobairb, sive de omni/aria doc - 
trina capita et quaestiones ac responsiones CXCIII . 
ad Michaelem Ducam Imp . Const Gr. Lat. in the 
old edition of Fabric. Bibtioth. Grace, vol. v. pp. 1, 
&c., Hamb. 1705, 4to. 7. E It rdf dylas Sirrd 
avvdSovs, de Septem Synodic ,, Gr., with the epi¬ 
grams of Cyrus Theodorus Prodromus, Basil. 1636, 
8vo. 8. Paraphrasis in Cantica Canticorum, first 
edited, with the similar works of Eusebius, Poly- 
chronius, and others, by J. Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 
1617, 4to. ; reprinted in the works of Meursius, 
vol. viii. pp. 289, Ac., Florent. 1746, fol.; also in 
the Paris Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. xiii. pp. 681, 
foil. 9. Capita XL de S. Trinitate et persona 
Christy Gr. Lat., edited by J. Wegelinus, with the 
Argumenta contra Neslorianos of Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria and John of Damascus, Aug. Vind. 1611, 
8vo. ; another edition, 1698, fol. 10. Celebres 
Opiniones de Amnia , Gr. Lat. with Origen’s Philo - 
calia, Paris, 1624, 4to. 11. De Vitiis et Virtitr 
tibus , et Allegoriae, in iambic verse, Gr., stud. 
Arsenii, in the Praeclara dicta philosophorum , 
Romae (no date), 8vo. ; reprinted, with the Alle¬ 
gories oi Heracleides Ponticus, Basil. 1544, 8vo. 
12. Encomium in Metaphrastem Dominum Syme- 
onem , Gr. Lat., in the De Symeonum Script is 
Diatriha of Leo Allatius, Paris, 1664, 4to. 13. Ju¬ 
dicium de Heliodori et Ackillis Tatii fahulis amato- 
riis , Gr., edited by D'Orville, in the Miscellan. 
Observ. Grit, in Auctores veteres et recentiores , vol. 
vii. tom. iii. pp. 366, Ac. Paris, 1743, 8vo. 
14. Carmen lambicum in depositionem Joh. Cliry- 
sostomi , in the Excerpta Graecorum et Rhetorum 
of Leo Allatius, Romae, 1641, 8vo. 15. Patna , 
seu Origines Urbis Constantinopolitanae , i. e. de 
Antiquitatibus Constantinopolitanis Libri IV. Gr. 
Lat., edited by Anselmus Bandurius, in his Im- 
perium Orientate, Paris, 1711, repr. Venet. 17*29, 
folio. 16. Scholia in Zoroastrem , printed with 
various editions of the Oracula Magica of Zoro¬ 
aster, 1599, Ac. 17. Annotations in Gregorium , 
printed with some editions of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, 1609, 1690. 18. Uapduppaais tis t 6 ircpl 

ipprjvlas, De Interpretations , in the Aldine Editio 
Prinoeps of Ammonius Hermeas, 1503, folio. 
(Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliogr. Script. Graccor. s. v.) 
For a list of the numerous unedited works of 
Psellus, see Fabricius and Cave. 

The Greek Anthology contains one epigram 
ascribed to Psellus, which, in the absence of any 
further information, may be ascribed to the younger 
Michael Psellus, as the most celebrated person of 
the name. (Brunek, Anal. vol. iii. p. 127 ; Ja¬ 
cobs, Anth. Grace . vol. iv. p. 97, vol. xiii. p. 918.) 

4. Joannes Psellus, a Byzantine writer, whose 
time is unknown, and to whom are ascribed three 
poems. Constantinus Psellus, and some other 
writers of the same name, scarcely deserve men¬ 
tion. Very little is known of them, and in the 
statements which are made respecting them they 
are perpetually confounded with the younger 
Michael Psellus. (See Fabric. BUI. Grace . vol. x. 
p.97.) [P.S] 

PSIAX, an Athenian vase-painter, whose name 
is found inscribed on a lecythus made by Hilinos, 
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in the following form, 42IAX2 EAPA*2EN. 
(R. Rochette, LeMre d M. Schom , pp. 53, 54; 
comp. pp. 47, 48.) [P. S.] 

PSILAS (¥A5y), i.e. M the giver of wings, 1 * or 
“ the unbearded, 11 a surname of Dionysus, under 
which he was worshipped at Amyclae. (Paus. iii. 
19. § 6; Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 435.) [L. S.] 

PSOPHIS (¥«4>G), the founder of the town of 
Psophis in Arcadia, was, according to some, a son 
of Arrhon, but, according to others, Psophis was a 
woman, a daughter of Xanthus or of Eryx. ( Paus. 
viii. 24. §1.) [L.S.] 

PSYCHE (Tux’O, that is, “breath 11 or “ the 
soul, 11 occurs in the later times of antiquity, as a 
personification of the human soul, and Apuleius 
(Met iv. 28, Ac.) relates about her the following 
beautiful allegoric story. Psyche was the youngest 
of the three daughters of some king, and excited 
by her beauty the jealousy and envy of Venus. In 
order to avenge herBelf, the goddess ordered Amor 
to inspire Psyche with a love for the most con¬ 
temptible of all men: but Amor was so stricken 
with her beauty that he himself fell in love with 
her. He accordingly conveyed her to some charm¬ 
ing place, where he, unseen and unknown, visited 
her every night, and left her as soon as the day 
began to dawn. Psyche might have continued to 
have enjoyed without interruption this state of 
happiness, if she had attended to the advice of her 
beloved, never to give way to her curiosity, or to 
inquire who he was. But her jealous siBters made 
her believe that in the darkness of night she was 
embracing some hideous monster, and accordingly 
once, while Amor was asleep, she approached him 
with a lamp, and, to her amazement, she beheld 
the most handsome and lovely of the gods. In her 
excitement of joy and fear, a drop of hot oil fell 
from her lamp upon his shoulder. This awoke Amor, 
who censured her for her mistrust, and escaped. 
Psyche’s peace was now gone all at once, and after 
having attempted in vain to throw herself into a river, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, inquiring 
after her beloved, and at length came to the palace 
of Venus. There her real sufferings began, for 
Venus retained her, treated her as a slave, and im¬ 
posed upon her the hardest and most humiliating 
labours. Psyche would have perished under the 
weight of her sufferings, had not Amor, who still 
loved her in secret, invisibly comforted and assisted 
her in her labours. With his aid she at last suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming the jealousy and hatred of 
Venus ; she became immortal, and was united with 
him for ever. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
lovely story the idea of which it is merely the 
mythical embodiment, for Psyche is evidently the 
human soul, which is purified by passions and mis¬ 
fortunes, and is thus prepared for the enjoyment of 
true and pure happiness. (Comp. Manso, Versuche, 
p. 346, Ac.) In works of art Psyche is represented 
as a maiden with the wings of a butterfly, along 
with Amor in the different situations described in 
the allegoric story. (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. p. 222, 
TafeL 82.) [L.S.] 

PSYCHRISTUS, JACOBUS. IJacobus, 
No. 1.] 

PTERAS (IlT^as), of Delphi, a mythical 
artist, who was said to have built the second 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. The tradition was 
that the firet temple was made of blanches of the 
j wild laurel from Tempe j and that the second wn«* 

I made by bees, of wax and bees 1 wings. Thenar* 
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of Pteras shows that the story of his building the 
temple is only a rationalistic interpretation of this 
fable. Another story about Pteras was that the 
Apteraei in Crete took their name from him. (Paus. 
x. 5. § 5. s. 9, 10.) [P. S.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (nroA<juator), the name of 
two mythical personages, one a son of Peiraeas, 
who accompanied Agamemnon as charioteer to 
Troy (Horn. II. iv. 228), and the other a son of 
Damasichthon, king of Thebes. (Paus. ix. 5. 
§ 8.) [L. S.] 

PTOLEMAEUS ( Uro\ffmios) 9 minor historical 
persons. (Several persons of this name, which ap¬ 
pears to have been one in its origin exclusively 
Macedonian, occur among the officers and generals 
of Alexander the Great, whom it is not always easy 
to distinguish from one another.) 

1. Son of Lagus. [Ptolbmabus I. king of 
Egypt.] 

2. Son of Philip, an officer who commanded 
the leading squadron of Macedonian cavalry at the 
passage of the Granicus. (Arr. Anab. i. 14.) It is 
supposed by Gronovius (ad Arr. 1. c.) and by 
Droysen, that he is the same who was afterwards 
left by Alexander with a force of 3000 foot and 
200 horse to defend the province of Caria, and 
who subsequently, together with A sander the go¬ 
vernor of Lydia, defeated the Persian general 
Orontobates, b. c. 332. (Arr. ib. i. 23, ii. 5.) 

3. One of the select officers called Somatophy laces, 
or guards of the king’s person, who was killed at 
the siege of Halicarnassus, b. c. 334. (Ait. Anab. 
i. 22.) Freinsheim, in his supplement to Curtius 
(ii. 10. § 13), has assumed this to be the son of 
Philip, but it is more probable, as already pointed 
out, that the latter was the governor of Caria. 

4. Son of Seleucus, another of the Sornato- 
phylaces, who combined with that distinguished 
post the command of one of the divisions of the 
phalanx. He was lately married when he accom¬ 
panied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, b. c. 
334, on which account he was selected by the 
king to command the body of Macedonians, who 
were allowed to return home for the winter at the 
end of the first campaign. In the following spring 
he rejoined Alexander at Gordium, with the troops 
under his command, accompanied by fresh rein¬ 
forcements. At the battle of Issus (a c. 332) his 
division of the phalanx was one of those opposed 
to the Greek mercenaries under Dareius, and upon 
which the real brunt of the action consequently 
devolved ; and he himself fell in the conflict, after 
displaying the utmost valour. (Arr. Anab. i. 24, 
29, ii. 8, 10 ; Curt iii. 9. § 7.) 

5. An officer who commanded a force of Thracian 
mercenaries, with which he joined Alexander in 
Bactria, b. c. 329, (Arr. Anab. iv. 7 j Curt vii. 10. 
§ 11 .) 

6. Son of Ptolemy, an officer appointed by 
Antipater in b.c. 321, to be one of the Somato- 
phylaces of the titular king, Philip Arrhidaeus. 
(Arr. op. Phot. p. 72, a.) Nothing more is known 
of him, but Droysen conjectures that he was a son 
of No. 4. ( Hellenism. vol. i. p. 154.) 

7. Nephew of Antigonus, the general of Alex¬ 
ander,. who afterwards became king of Asia, His 
name is first mentioned as present with his u n cle 
at the siege of Nora in b. c. 320, when he was 
given up to Eumenes as a hostage for the safety of 
the latter during a conference with Antigonus. 
(Plut Eum. 10.) At a later period we fihd him 
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entrusted by his uncle with commands of im¬ 
portance. Thus in b. c. 315, when Antigonus 
was preparing to make head against the formidable 
coalition organized against him, he placed Ptolemy 
at the head of the army which was destined to 
carry on operations in Asia Minor against the 
generals of Caasander. This object the young 
general successfully carried out—relieved Amisus, 
which was besieged by Asclepiodorus, and re¬ 
covered the whole satrapy of Cappadocia; after 
which he advanced into Bith}'nia, of which he 
compelled the king Zipoetes to join his alliance, 
and then occupied Ionia, from whence Seleucus 
withdrew on his approach. (Diod. xix. 57, 60.) 
He next threatened Caria, which was however for 
a time defended by Myrmidon, the Egyptian 
general; but the following year Ptolemy was able 
to strike a decisive blow in that quarter against 
Eupolemus, the general of Cassander, whom he 
surprised and totally defeated. (Id. ib. 62, 68.) 
The next summer (b. c. 313) the arrival of Anti- 
onus himself gave a decided preponderance to 
is arms in Asia Minor, and Ptolemy, after ren¬ 
dering active assistance in the Bieges of Caunus 
and Iasus, was sent with a considerable army to 
Greece to carry on the war there against Cas¬ 
sander. His successes were at first rapid: he 
drove out the garrisons of his adversary from Chalcis 
and Oropus, invaded Attica, where he compelled 
Demetrius of Phalerus to make overtures of sub¬ 
mission, and then carried his arms triumphantly 
through Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris. Wherever 
he went he expelled the Macedonian garrisons, 
and proclaimed the liberty and independence of 
the several cities. After this he directed ,his 
march to the Peloponnese, where the authority of 
Antigonus had been endangered by the recent 
defection of his general Telesphorus. (Id. ib. 75, 
77,78, 87.) Here he appears to have remained 
till the peace of 311 suspended hostilities in that 
quarter. But he considered that his services had 
not met with their due reward from Antigonus ; 
and when, therefore, in b. c. 310 the kings of 
Macedonia and Egypt were preparing to renew 
the war, Ptolemy suddenly abandoned the cause of 
his uncle and concluded a treaty with Cassander 
and the son of Lagus. Probably his object was 
to establish himself in the chief command in the 
Peloponnese: but the reconciliation of Polysperchon 
with Cassander must have frustrated this object: 
and on the arrival of the Egyptian king with a 
fleet at Cos, Ptolemy repaired from Chalcis to join 
him. He was received at first with the utmost 
favour, but soon gave offence to his new patron by 
his intrigues and ambitious demonstrations, and 
was in consequence thrown into prison and com¬ 
pelled to put an end to his life by poison, b. c. 
309. (Id. xx. 19,27.) Schlosser has represented 
this general as an enthusiast in the cause of the 
liberty of Greece, but there seems no reason to 
suppose that his professions to that effect were 
more earnest or sincere than those of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

8. Son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. He was 
the eldest of the three sons of that monarch by his 
last wife Arsinoe, and the only one who escaped fall¬ 
ing into the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus. Having in 
vain urged his mother not to trust to the friendly 
professions of the usurper, he himself appears to 
have made his escape and taken refuge with 
Monunius, king of the Dar&anians, whom he per* 
' o o 3 
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suaded to take up arms in his cause, but we know 
nothing of the events of the war. (Justin, xxiv. 
2; Trog. Pomp. ProL xxiv.) It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the Ptolemy who is mentioned as 
establishing, or asserting, a transient claim to the 
throne of Macedonia, during the period of anarchy 
which followed the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus 
(a c. 280 —277), is no other than the one in ques¬ 
tion. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb . Arm, p. 157; Dexippus, 
op. Synced, p. 267.) 

9. Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus, by his wife 
Antigone, the step-daughter of Ptolemy Lagi. 
When only fifteen years of age he was left by his 
father in charge of his hereditary dominions, when 
Pyrrhus himself set out on his expedition to Italy, 
b. c. 280. (Justin, xviii. 1.) Of his proceedings 
during his father's absence we know nothing: but 
immediately after the return of Pyrrhus, b. c. 274, 
we find Ptolemy actively co-operating with him, 
reducing Corcyra with a small force: and after the 
defeat of Antigonus Gonatas, repulsing him in an 
attempt to recover his lost kingdom, and inflicting 
on him a second defeat. He afterwards accom¬ 
panied Pyrrhus on his expedition to the Pelopon- 
nese, a c. 272, and took a prominent part in the 
attack on Sparta, but in the march from thence 
towards Argos, Areus having occupied the moun¬ 
tain passes, a severe combat ensued, in which 
Ptolemy, who commanded the advanced guard of 
his father’s army, was slain. Young as he was, 
he had given the most striking proofs of daring 
courage and personal prowess, and, had his life 
been spared, would probably have rivalled the 
renown of his father. (Justin, xxv. 3, 4; Plut. 
Pyrrh. 28, 30.) 

10. Son of Alexander II. king of Epeirus. 
[Ptolemaeus, king of Epeirus.] 

11. An illegitimate son of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, who was appointed by his 
father to command at Ephesus, when that im¬ 
portant city fell into his hands during the war 
with Antiochus II. Ptolemy was subsequently 
induced to revolt from his father, in conjunction 
with Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, and attempted 
to establish his own power at Ephesus, but was 
compelled by a mutiny of his Thracian mer¬ 
cenaries to take refuge in the temple of Diana, 
where he was slain together with his mistress 
Eirene. (Trog. Pomp. Prol. xxvi. ; Athen. xiii. 
p. 593, a.; Niebuhr, Kl, Schrifl.p. 268—271.) 

12. Son of Chrysermus, an officer high in the 
confidence of Ptolemy Philopator. He had been 
for some time on friendly terms with Cleomenes, 
whom he visited during his confinement; but acci¬ 
dentally betrayed to the latter the true intentions of 
the king of Egypt in regard to him, and thus gave 
rise to his attempted insurrection. On the first 
breaking out of the tumult Ptolemy, having issued 
forth from the palace, was instantly attacked and 
put to death by three of the friends of Cleomenes, 
b. c. 220. (Plut. Cleom, 36, 37.) 

13. Another person of the same name was go¬ 
vernor of the city of Alexandria at the time of the 
outbreak of Cleomenes, and having fallen in with 
the little band of Spartans, was dragged from his 
chariot and put to death. (Polyb. v. 39; Plut. 
Cleom, 37.) 

14. A Macedonian officer of high rank in the 
army of Philip V. during the Social War, who 
joined with Leontius and Megaleas in promoting 
the treasonable designs of Apelles, and was in 
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consequence put to death by Philip, b.c. 218. 
(Polyb. v. 25, 26, 29.) 

15. Son of Thraseas, a leader of Greek merce¬ 
naries in the service of Ptolemy Philopator, who 
was appointed, together with Andromachus, to 
command the phalanx in the war against Antiochus, 
b. c. 217. (Polyb. v. 65.) 

16. Son of Agropus, an officer in the service of 
Antiochus the Great at the battle of Panium, a c. 
198. (Id. xvi. 18.) 

17. Son of Eumenes, an officer in the service 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, who was 
charged with the duty of arresting Scopas, and 
bringing him to trial. [Scopas.] (Polyb. xviii. 36.) 

18. Son of Sosibius, the minister of Ptolemy 
Philopator. He was naturally of a haughty and 
ambitious character, and these qualities were in¬ 
creased by a visit he paid to the Macedonian 
court during the minority of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
Hence, on his return to Egypt, he made common 
cause with his brother Sosibius, and took a pro¬ 
minent part against Tiepolemus who held the chief 
direction of affairs. Their intrigues were however 
defeated, and the party of Tiepolemus prevailed. 
(Polyb. xvi. 22.) 

19. Surnamed Macron, an Egyptian officer, 
who was appointed to the government of Cyprus 
during the minority of Ptolemy Philometor; an 
office which he dischaiged with zeal and ability. 
By prudent economy in the administration of the 
island, he amassed a large sum of money which he 
sent to Philometor, on his attaining his majority, 
and thus secured the favour of the young king 
(Polyb. xxvii. 12, and Yales, ad loo,*). What led 
to the change in his policy we know not, but we 
subsequently find him betraying his trust, and 
giving over the island of Cyprus to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. (2 Macc. x. 12.) 

20. A rhetorician of Alexandria, who was em¬ 
ployed as ambassador by Ptolemy Euergetes II. to 
Antiochus Epiphanes when the latter was besieging 
Alexandria, b. c. 170 (Polyb. xxviii. 16). He is 
perhaps the same person with the brother of Comanus, 
whom we find accompanying that minister on his 
embassy to Rome in b. c." 162. (Id.xxxi. 27.) 

21. An Egyptian, surnamed Sympetesis, who 
was appointed by Ptolemy Euergetes II. to govern 
Cyrene during his absence, when he went to 
Rome in a c. 162, to prefer his complaints in 
person against his brother Philometor. He sub¬ 
sequently joined in the revolt of the Cyrenaeans 
against Euergetes, and appears to have commanded 
the iirmy with which they defeated him near the 
Catabathmus. (Polyb. xxxi, 26.) 

22. Surnamed Caesarion, a son of C. Julius 
Caesar and Cleopatra. [Caesarion.] 

23. Surnamed Philadelphia, a son of M. An¬ 
tony, the Triumvir, by Cleopatra. He was the 
youngest of their three children, and could there¬ 
fore hardly have been bom before a c. 39. (Dion 
Cass. xlix. 32.) In a c. 34, he was proclaimed by 
his father king of Syria, including Cilicia, and all the 
provinces west of the Euphrates (Dion Cass* xlix. 
41 ; Plut Ant, 54). After the death of Antony, 
and the subjugation of Egypt, a c. 30, his life was 
spared by Augustus, at the intercession of Juba and 
Cleopatra, and he was brought up by Octavia with 

* This passage is referred by Schweighauser to 
Ptolemy son of Agesarchus, to whom it is certainly 
not applicable. 
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her own children* bat we hear nothing more of him. 
(Dion Cass. li. 15 j Plut Ant. 87.) [E. H. B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (nroXf/awos), literary. The 
celebrated astronomer and geographer of this name 
is spoken of below under Ptolbmabus, Claudius. 

1. Historians. 1. Of Megalopolis, the son of 
Agesarchus, wrote a history of king Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator, which is quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 
246, c., x. p. 425, e., xiii. p. 577, f.), Clemens 
Aiexandrinus (Protrep. p. 13), and Amobius (vi. 
4). From these passages it is clear that the his¬ 
torian lived at the court of Ptolemy, who reigned 
from B. c. 222 to b. c. 204. (Vossius, de Hist. 
Grate . p. 157, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. v. p. 295). Schweighauser supposes 
that the Ptolemy, who was governor of Cyprus 
during the regency of Ptolemy Philometor, is the 
same as Ptolemy of Megalopolis (Polyb. xxvii. 12 ); 
but the governor of Cyprus was a different person. 
[See above, No. 19.] 

2. An Egyptian priest, of Mendes, who wrote on 
the ancient history of Egypt (rd A lywrrlwv cWko- 
6*v io-rop&v, Syncell, p. 64). He related the acts 
of the Egyptian kings in three books, as we learn 
from Clemens Aiexandrinus (Strom, i. p. 138), 
who immediately before quotes from Ptolemy iv 
r oh xp<5vois, by which it appears doubtful whether 
we are to understand another distinct work, or a 
set of chronological tables connected with his great 
work on Egyptian history. Tatian also (adv. 
Gram. 69) mentions him as a distinguished chro- 
nologer, and presently afterwards refers to his 
Xptroi. A scholiast on Homer also quotes from 
Ptolemy, iv T<p npdrep Xf^ yc P (SchoL Buttm. in Od. 
iv. 228). He is also referred to by Justin (Ex¬ 
hort, ad Graec. p. 10), Eusebius (Praep. Evang. x. 
12), Tertullian (Apol. 19), and Cyril (c. Julian. 
i. p. 15). 

He probably lived under the first Homan empe¬ 
rors ; for, since his work on Egypt was quoted by 
Apion (Clem. Alex. l.c.) 9 it could not have been 
written later than the time of Tiberius ; and, on 
the other hand, the absence of any allusion to it in 
Strabo, or any earlier writer, affords some presump¬ 
tion that it could not have been written earlier than 
the time of Augustus. This conclusion would be¬ 
come certain, it we were to adopt the opinion of 
Meursius and Vossius, that this Ptolemy was the 
author of a work upon King Herod, which is quoted 
by Ammonius (de Verb. Diff. s. v. *Ibov/xaioi ) ; but 
it is at least as probable that the author there cited 
is Ptolemy of Ascalon, of whose authority Ammo¬ 
nius makes use in other articles. (Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. pp. 225, 226, ed. Westermann; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec . vol. v. p. 296.) 

II. PHIL080PHBB8 AND SOPHI8TS. 3, 4. Of 
Alexandria, two disciples of Epicurus, of whom the 
only further information we possess is, that they 
were distinguished as 6 pA\a$ and 6 \evtc6s (Diog. 
Latfrt x. 25). 

5. Of Cyrene, a soeptic, was the disciple of 

Eubulas, the disciple of Eaphranor, the disciple of 
Timon. Diogenes tells us, that Timon had no suc¬ 
cessor until his school was restored by Ptolemy 
(ix. 115, 116). ' 

6. Of Naucratis, a sophist, sumamed Mtiathon, 
was a hearer of Herodes Atticus, but an imitator of 
Polemon; and an opponent of Heracleides Lycius. 
The particulars of his life, which are not of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned here, may be read in 
Philostratus. ( Vit. Sophist ii. pp. 591, &c. 608). 
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7. A sophist and Peripatetic philosopher, of the 
beginning of the third century of our era, whom 
Longinus mentions that he had seen in his youth. 
We also learn from Longinus that Ptolemy left no 
writings except poems and declamations. (Proof, 
ad Lib. xepl t4\ovs 9 ap. Porphyr. Vit Plotin. p. 
127 ; comp. Harless, ad Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 504, n. rr.) 

8. A Platonic philosopher, of whom nothing is 
known, except that he lived before Proclus, who 
quotes him in his work on the Timaeus of Plato 
(i. p. 7, b). 

III. Grammarians. 9. Of Alexandria, sur- 
named Pindarion, was the son of Oroandrus, and 
the disciple of Aristarchus (Suid. s. v.). Suidas 
mentions the following as his works: — 'O pripiK&v 
tiicotietyfxdrwv $i6\la y , irspl rod 'OpijptKoC x a P aK ~ 
Tripos , 7r p6s 'NeodaXlbrpr xepl \i(e »r, irepl rov Trap 
'O pijp<p O tinSos, xepl 'Atrrepoxalov tow rap* 'Ctyofrxp 
pvrjpovevotxivov, and others. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
voL i. p.520, vol. vi. p. 378). 

10. Another disciple of Aristarchus, on account 
of his close adherence to whom he was called *Eirl- 
6eros or ’Eir iderqs. He was also a hearer of the 
grammarian Hellanicus. He wrote upon the 
Wounds mentioned by Homer (irepl rear irap* 
‘O prfipy x\rjywv), and a Commentary on the Odys¬ 
sey (Suid. s. v.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. II. cc.). 

11. The father of the grammarian AriBtonicus, 
was himself also a grammarian. Both father and 
son were distinguished as teachers at Rome. The 
following were his works: — r d 6polws elpr}piva 
rois TpuyiKinS, els^Opvpov &i6\la v\ tcL xapa T<p 
voitjTrj livoiS lcrropr\piva 9 rd irepl M ovtruv koX 
’Nrjprifevv (Suid. s. v. ; Fabric. U. co .). 

12. Of Ascalon, taught at Rome. His works 

were, xpoacfbla ‘Op-npitcrf, “irepl ‘EAXi iviapoO rot 
opdoerrlas te', irepl pirptov, irepl rijs iv 

’05v<r<rct$ 'A purrapxov SiopGdaca/s, irepl dicupopds 
\i$ewv 9 and other grammatical works. The most 
important of these works was that irepl Statpopas 
Ae(eu>v, which formed the foundation of the similar 
work of Ammonius. It is still extant, and it is 
printed in the Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius (voL 
vi. pp. 166—163, comp. vol. i. p. 52). 

13. Of Alexandria, sumamed Chennus, flou¬ 
rished under Trajan and Hadrian. His works 
were, irepl xapM^ov laropias ; an historical drama, 
entitled 2<piy $; an epic poem, in twenty-four 
rhapsodies, entitled *AvB6pt\pos 9 and some others. 
(Suid* s. t>.) We still possess in the Bibliotheca 
of Photius (Cod. 190) an epitome of the work of 
Ptolemy, irepl els xohvpaBlav Kaivijs Urroplas , 
in seven books, which there can be little doubt is the 
same work as that which Suidas mentions by the 
title irepl xapab6^ov Urroplas. Photius commends 
the work as containing in a small space inform¬ 
ation which a whole life might be spent in collect¬ 
ing from other books; but he adds, that it contains 
many things which are marvellous and absurd, and 
badly put together. It is in fact a farrago of the 
most heterogeneous materials. It is addressed to 
a certain learned lady named Tertulla. 

Suidas and Photius speak of Ptolemy as 6 
'HrpaioTl($)vos 9 which is naturally interpreted the 
son of Hephaestion; but there is some doubt whe¬ 
ther it ought not rather to be understood as mean¬ 
ing the father or teacher of Hephaestion (see Ion- 
si us, de Script. Hist. Philos, i. 2. § 5, and Villoison, 
Proleg. ad Apollon . Lex. Horn . p. iv.). Tsetses 
calls him Ptolemy Hephaestion. 


o o 4 
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Suidas mentions a Ptolemy of Cythera, an epic 
poet, who wrote a poem about the virtues of the 
plant called psalacantha; but this statement is 
perhaps the result of some confusion, since the 
work of Ptolemy Chennus contains various marvel- 
lous statements respecting that very plant. 

The work of Ptolemy has been edited, with 
commentaries, by And. Schottus and Dav. Hoes- 
chelius in Gale's Historic* Poeticae Scriptores , 
p. 303, &c. Paris, 1675, 8vo., with a dissertation 
upon Ptolemy; by L. H. Teucher, with Conon and 
Parthenius, Lips. 1794, 8vo.; and by Westermann, 
in his MytJtograpJu, p. 182, Ac. Brunsv. 1843, 
8vo. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 256, ed. Wester- 
marm ; Fabric. BibL Grace, vol. v. pp. 295, 296, 
vol. vi. pp. 377, 378). 

13. A heretic, of the sect of the Valentinians 
(Iren. adv. Haeres. Praef.). His Letter to Flora 
is preserved by Epiphanius (xxx. 7), and printed 
in Grabe’s Spicilegium Patrum (Dodwell, Dissert, 
ad Iren. pp. 318, foil.; Fabric. Bill. Graec. voLv. 
p. 296). [P. S.j 

PTOLEMAEUS (IlroAe/uatos), a surgeon, one 
of whose medical formulae is quoted by Celsus ( De 
Med. vi. 7.2, p. 126), and who must, therefore, have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
He is perhaps the same person whose opinion on 
the cause of dropsy is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morb. Chron. iii. 8. p. 479), and who is called 
by him a follower of Erasistratus. Perhaps also he 
is the physician whose medical formulae are quoted 
by Asclepiades Pharmacion (ap. Galen. De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Loc. ii. 2, vol. xii. p. 584 ; see also 
ibid. iv. 7. p. 789, De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. 
v. 14, vol. xiii. pp. 849, 853.) [ W. A. G.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (nroAtyialos) of Alorus, 
regent, or according to some authors king of Mace¬ 
donia. The circumstances connected with his 
elevation, and the revolutions in which he took 
part, are very variously related. Diodorus (xv. 71) 
calls him a son of Amyntas II.; but this seems to 
be certainly a mistake, and Dexippus (ap. Syncell. 
p. 263, b.) says that he was a stranger to the royal 
family. During the short reign of Alexander II., 
the eldest son of Amyntas, we find Ptolemy en¬ 
gaged in war with that prince, and apparently dis¬ 
puting the throne with him. Their differences 
were terminated for a time by the intervention of 
Pelopidas, but the reconciliation was a hollow one, 
and Ptolemy soon took an opportunity to remove 
the young king by assassination, b. c. 367. (Plut. 
Pelop. 26, 27; Diod. xv. 71; Marsyas ap. Aihen. 
xiv. p. 629, d.) It seems probable that this murder 
was perpetrated with the connivance, if not at the 
instigation, of the queen-mother Eurydice [Eury- 
nics. No. 1.]; and Ptolemy in consequence ob¬ 
tained possession of the supreme power without 
opposition. But the appearance of a new pretender 
to the throne, Pausanias, soon reduced him to 
great difficulties, from which he was rescued by 
the intervention of the Athenian general Iphicrates, 
who established the brother of Alexander, Per- 
diccas 111., upon the throne, while Ptolemy exer¬ 
cised the virtual sovereignty under the name of 
regent. (Aesch. de F. Leg. pp. 31, 32 ; Com. Nep. 
Iphicr. 3.) It was probably after this that the 
partisans of the late king invoked the assistance of 
Pelopidas, who invaded Macedonia with a merce¬ 
nary force, but was met by Ptolemy, who disarmed 
his resentment bv protestations of submission, and 
obtained the confirmation of his authority as regent, 
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giving hostages for his friendly disposition towards 
the Thebans. (Plut. Pelop. 27.) To this new 
alliance it may be ascribed that Ptolemy aban¬ 
doned his friendly relations with the Athenians, 
notwithstanding the benefits he had received from 
Iphicrates. (Aesch. L c. p. 32.) He continued to 
administer the sovereign power for a period of 
three years, when he was, in his turn, assassinated 
by the young king Perdiccas IIL, b.c. 364. 
(Diod. xv. 77.) Diodorus gives Ptolemy the title of 
king, and his name is included by the chrono¬ 
graph era among the Macedonian kings (Dexippus 
ap. Syncell . 1. c.; Euseb. Arm. pp. 153, 1.54), but 
it seems more probable that he assumed the regal 
authority without its designation. (Compare, in 
regard to the above facts, Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. v. 
p. 162—165; Flathe, Gesch. Macedonians , vol. i. 
p. 38—40 ; and Abel, Makedonien vor Konig 
Philipp, p. 217—223.) [E. H. B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (IItoX«/ui?os), sumamed 
Apion (’A iclwv) king of Cyrene, was an illegiti¬ 
mate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, by 
his mistress Eirene. His father left him by his 
will the kingdom of the Cyrenaica, to which he 
appears to have succeeded without opposition, on 
the death of Physcon, jb. c. 117. We know no¬ 
thing of the events of his reign, but at his death 
in b. c. 96, he bequeathed his kingdom by his will 
to the Roman people. The senate, however, re¬ 
fused to accept the legacy, and declared the cities 
of the Cyrenaica free. They were not reduced to 
the condition of a province till near thirty years 
afterwards ; a circumstance which has given rise 
to much confusion, some of the later Roman 
writers having considered this latter date to be 
that of the death of Apion, and the accompanying 
bequest. Hence Sextus Rufus, Ammianus, and 
Hieronymus were led to suppose that there were 
two kings of the name of Apion, an error in 
which they have been followed by Scaliger, Frein- 
shemius, and other modem writers. The subject 
has been satisfactorily examined by Valesius in his 
notes to Ammianus, and by Clinton. (Justin, 
xxxix. 5; Liv. Epit. lxx.; Jul. Obsequens, c. 109 ; 
Eutrop. vi. 11 ; Sex. Ruf. c. 13; Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 16. § 24 ; and Vales, ad loc.; Hieronym. in 
Euseb. Chron. 01. 171. 1, and 01.178. 3; Clinton, 
F. II. voL iii. p. 389, note.) [E. H. B.J 

PTOLEMAEUS (nToAs/uawf), sumamed Ce- 
raunus, king of Macedonia, was the son of 
Ptolemy I. king of Egypt, by his second wife 
Eurydice. The period of his birth is not men¬ 
tioned ; but if Droysen is right in assigning the 
marriage of Eurydice with Ptolemy to the year 
B. c. 321 (see Hellenism, vol. i. p. 154), their son 
cannot have been bom till b. c. 320. He must, 
at all events, have been above thirty years old in 
B. c. 285, when the aged king of Egypt came to 
the resolution of setting aside his claim to the 
throne, and appointing his younger son, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, his successor. (Appian. Syr. 62 ; 
Justin, xvi. 2.) To this step we are told that the 
old king was led not only by his warm attachment 
to his wife Berenice and her son Philadelphus, but 
by apprehensions of the violent and passionate 
character of his eldest son, which subsequent 
events proved to be but too well founded. Ptolemy 
Ceraunus quitted the court of Egypt in disgust, 
and repaired to that of Lysimachus, where his 
sister Lysandra was married to Agathoclea, the 
heir to the Thracian crown. On the other hand, 
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Arsinofe', the sister of Ptolemy Philadelphia, was 
the wife of Lysimachus himself, and exercised 
great influence over the mind of the old king. But 
instead of this being employed against her half- 
brother Ceraunus, she appears soon to have made 
common cause with him; and he not only assisted 
her in her intrigues against Agathocles, but is 
even said to have assassinated that unhappy prince 
with hi* own hand. (Memnon. c. 8 ; Justin, xvii. 
1.) The conduct of Ptolemy in the war that fol¬ 
lowed between Lysimachus and Seleucus is differ¬ 
ently reported: Pausanias (i. 16. § 2) represents 
him as quitting the court of Lysimachus, and 
taking refuge with his rival, while Memnon (c. 12) 
states, with more probability, that he adhered to 
Lysimachus to the last, but after his death made 
his peace with Seleucus. It is certain, however, 
that he was received by the latter in the most 
friendly manner, and treated with all the distinc¬ 
tion due to his royal birth. Seleucus, we are told, 
even held out hopes to him of establishing him on 
the throne of Egypt, when Ptolemy, probably 
deeming the crown of Macedonia to be more easily 
within his grasp, basely assassinated his new patron 
at Lysimachia, b. c. 280, and immediately assumed 
the diadem himself. (Appian. Syr. 62 ; Memnon. 
c. 12 ; Justin, xvii. 2; Paus. i. 16. § 2 ; Euseb. 
Arm. p. 157.) 

His authority appears to have been acknow¬ 
ledged without opposition by the army, and this 
enabled him to make himself master, with little 
difficulty, of the European dominions of Lysi- 
machus. Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, was suf¬ 
ficiently occupied with maintaining his Asiatic 
and hereditary possessions, and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus was well contented to see his half-brother 
established on another throne, which led him to 
abandon all projects concerning that of Egypt. 
The usurper had the address to gain over Pyrrhus 
king of Epeirus, who might have proved his most 
dangerous rival, by a promise of assisting him 
with an auxiliary force in his expedition to Italy. 
Thus his only remaining opponent was Antigonus, 
the son of Demetrius, who now attempted to re¬ 
cover the throne of his father, and for him Ptolemy 
was more than a match. His fleet, supported by 
an auxiliary squadron of the Heracleans, totally 
defeated that of Antigonus, and compelled the 
latter to withdraw into Boeotia, while Ptolemy 
established himself, without farther opposition, on 
the throne of Macedonia. (Memnon. c. 13 ; Justin, 
xvii. 2, xxiv. 1.) 

He was now able to fortify himself in his new 
position by a treaty with Antiochus, who acknow¬ 
ledged him as sovereign of Macedonia. But his 
jealousy and apprehensions were still excited by 
Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus, who had taken 
refuge at Cassandreia with her two sons, Lysimachus 
and Philip; and he endeavoured to decoy them 
into his power by offering to marry Arsinofe*, and 
share the kingdom with her children. The queen, 
notwithstanding her previous experience of his 
character, gave credit to his oaths and protestations 
and received him at Cassandreia, but Ptolemy took 
the opportunity, during the nuptial festivities, to 
seize on the fortress, and immediately caused the 
two young princes to be assassinated. (Justin, 
xxiv. 1—3.) Their elder brother Ptolemy had, 
it appears, made his escape, and taken refuge with 
Monunius, king of the Dardanians, who for a time 
espoused his' cause, and waged war, though with- 
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out effect, against the Macedonian king. (Trog* 
Pomp. Prol. xxiv.) 

Ptolemy, however, was not destined long to 
enjoy the throne which he had obtained by so many 
crimes. Before the close of the year which had 
witnessed the death of Seleucus, he was alarmed 
by the approach of a new and formidable enemy, 
the Gauls, who now, for the first time, appeared 
on the frontiers of Macedonia. Their chief, Belgius, 
sent overtures for a treaty to Ptolemy, but the 
Macedonian king haughtily refused them, and re¬ 
jecting the proffered assistance of Monunius, has¬ 
tened to meet and give battle to the barbarian 
host. The result was most disastrous ; the Mace¬ 
donian army was totally routed, and the king, 
having been thrown from the elephant on which 
he was riding, fell alive into the hands of the 
enemy, by whom he was put to death in the most 
barbarous manner, and his head carried about on 
the point of a spear, in token of victory. (Justin, 
xxiv. 3—5 ; Paus. x. 19. § 7; Memnon. c. 14 ; 
Diod. xxii. Exc. Hoeschel. p. 495, Exc. Vales, 
p. 592 ; Dexippus ap. Syncell . p. 266; Polyb. ix. 
35. §4.) 

Concerning the chronology of these events, see 
Clinton (F. H . vol. ii. pp. 237, 238). It seems 
certain that the death of Ptolemy must have taken 
place before the end of n. c. 280, and that the 
period of seventeen months assigned to his reign 
by Dexippus ( l . c.) must be reckoned from the 
death of Lysimachus, and not from that of Se¬ 
leucus. [E. H. B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (nToAe/ueuor), tetrarch of 
Chalcis in Syria, the son of Mennaeus. He ap¬ 
pears to have held the cities of Heliopolis and 
Chalcis as well as the mountain district of Ituraea, 
from whence he was in the habit of infesting 
Damascus and the more wealthy parts of Coele- 
Syria with predatory incursions. These Alexan • 
dra, queen of Judaea, endeavoured to repress by 
sending against him her son Aristobulus with an 
array, but without much success. Subsequently, 
when Pompey came into Syria, b. c. 64, Ptolemy 
was summoned to answer for his misdeeds, but 
was able to purchase impunity from the conqueror 
with a sum of a thousand talents. In B. c. 49, when 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, was put to 
death at Antioch by the partisans of Pompey, 
Ptolemy afforded shelter and protection to the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased prince, and 
his son Philippion at first married one of the fugi¬ 
tive princesses, Alexandra : but, afterwards, Pto¬ 
lemy becoming enamoured of her himself, put 
Philippion to death, and made Alexandra his own 
wife. 

After the battle of Pharsalia Ptolemy was con¬ 
firmed by Caesar in the possession of his dominions, 
over which he continued to rule till his death in 
b. c. 40, when he was succeeded by his son Lysa- 
nias. The only occasion on which we meet with 
his name during this interval is in b. c. 42, when 
he united with Marion, prince of Tyre, in an at¬ 
tempt to restore Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, 
to the throne of Judaea. They were, however, 
both defeated by Herod. (Strab. xvi. p. 753; 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 16. § 3, xiv. 3. §2, 7. § 4, B.J. 
i. 9. § 2, 13. § 1.) We learn from his coins that 
he assumed the title of tetrarch. (Eckhel, vol. iii, 
p. 264.) [E.H.B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS, CLAU'DIUS nroXtpcun 
KAo liSios). A few words will be necessary on 
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the plan we intend to adopt in this article. Pto¬ 
lemy stands before us in two distinct points of 
view: as a mathematician and astronomer $ and 
as a geographer. There must of course be a separate 
treatment of these two characters. As an astro¬ 
nomer, it must be said that the history of the science, 
for a long train of centuries, presents nothing but 
comments on his writings: to treat the history 
of the latter would be so far to write that of astro¬ 
nomy itself. We shall, therefore, confine our¬ 
selves to the account of these writings, their prin¬ 
cipal contents, and the chief points of their biblio¬ 
graphical annals, without reference to commentators, 
or to the effect of the writings themselves, on the 
progress of science. And, though obliged to do 
this by the necessity of selection which our limits 
impose, we are also of opinion that the plan is 
otherwise the most advantageous. For, owing to 
that very close connection of Ptolemy’s name with 
the history of astronomy of which we have spoken, 
the accessible articles on the subject are so discur¬ 
sive, that the reader may lose sight of the distinc¬ 
tion between Ptolemy and his followers. The two 
other great leaders, Aristotle and Euclid, are pre¬ 
cisely in the same predicament. 

Of Ptolemy himself we know absolutely nothing 
but his date, which an astronomer always leaves in 
his works. He certainly observed in a. d. 139, 
at Alexandria; and Suidas and others call him 
Alexandrinus. If the canon presently mentioned 
be genuine (and it is not doubted), he survived 
Antoninus, and therefore was alive a. d. 161. Old 
manuscripts of his works call him Pelusiensis and 
Pheludiensis. But Theodorus, surnamed Melite- 
niota (Fabric. BibLGraec. vol. x. p. 411), in the 
thirteenth century, describes him as of Ptolemais in 
the Thebaid, called Hermeius. Accordingly, our per¬ 
sonal knowledge of one of the most illustrious men 
that ever lived, both in merits and fame, and who 
lesidedand wrote in what might well be called the 
sister university to Athens, is limited to two accounts 
of one circumstance, between the uncertainties of 
which it is impossible to decide, and which give 
his birth to opposite sides of the Nile. Weidler 
{Hist Astron. p. 177) cites some description of his 
personal appearance from an Arabic writer, who 
does not state his source of information. Some 
writers call him king Ptolemy, probably misled by 
the name, which is nevertheless known to have 
been borne by private persons, besides the astro¬ 
nomer. On this, and some other gossip not worth 
citing, because no way Greek, Bee Halma’s preface, 
p. lxi. Ptolemy is then, to us, the author of 
certain works ; and appears in the character of pro¬ 
mulgator of his own researches, and deliverer and 
extender of those of Hipparchus. In this last 
character there is some difficulty about his writings. 
It is not easy to distinguish him from his illustrious 
predecessor. It is on this account that we have 
deferred specific mention of Hipparchus, as an 
astronomer, to the present article. 

The writings of Ptolemy (independently of the 
work on geography, which will be noted apart) are 
as follows:— 

1. MeydAij 2frro{(s rip 'Aarrpovofdas, as Fa- 
bricius has it, and as it is very commonly called: 
but the Greek, both in Grynoeus and Halma, begins 
with Moftwtfirtfcfir owrdlsws $i€\lov wpvroy. But 
the Tetrabiblus presently mentioned, the work on 
astrology, is also ervvTatts, in Fabricius ftaffttpaTucj 
fdpT afyt ; and the heading Maihemattoa Syntaxis, 
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in several places of Schweiger, Hoffmann*, Ac., 
would rather puzzle a beginner. To distinguish 
the two, the Arabs probably called the greater 
work /ucyoAi 7 , and afterwards /tiryfimj: the title 
Almagest is a compound of this last adjective and 
the Arabic article, and must be considered as the 
European as well os the Arabic vernacular title. 
To this name we shall adhere ; for though Syntajis 
be more Greek, yet, as there are two syntaxes of 
Ptolemy, and others of other writers, we prefer a 
well-known and widely-spread word, adopted by 
all middle Latin writers, and clothed with nume¬ 
rous historical associations. It reminds us, too, of 
those who preserved and communicated the work 
in question ; and but for whose just appreciation 
it would have probably been lost. 

On the manuscripts of the Almagest, see Fa¬ 
bricius (Bibl. Oraec, vol. v. p. 281) and Halma’s 
preface, p. xlv. &c. Doppelmayer (we copy Halma) 
says the manuscript used by Grynoeus, the first 
therefore printed from, was given to the Nuremberg 
library by Regiomontanus, to whom it was given 
(probably as a legacy) by Cardinal Bessarion. De 
Murr could not find this manuscript at Nuremberg, 
but only that of Theon’s commentary, given by 
Regiomontanus, as described : but Montignot tes¬ 
tifies to having caused it to be consulted for his 
version of the catalogue. Halma somewhat hastily 
concludes that there are difficulties in the way of 
supposing this manuscript to have been used: but 
public libraries do sometimes lose their manuscripts. 
This Basle edition may count as one manuscript 
unknown. Halma corrected its text by various 
others, in the Royal Library at Paris, principally 
five, as follows :—First, a Parts manuscript (No. 
2389) nearly perfect, cited by some who have used 
it as of the sixth century, but pretty certainly not 
later than the eighth. It bears a presentation in¬ 
scription to John Lascaris, of the imperial family, 
who is known to have been sent by Lorenzo di 
Medicis twice to Constantinople, after its oc¬ 
cupation by the Turks, to procure manuscripts. 
Secondly, a Florence manuscript of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, marked 2390. Thirdly, a Venice manuscript, 
marked 313, supposed to be of the eleventh century 
Fourthly, two Vatican manuscripts, marked 560 and 
184, of about the twelfth century. These Florence, 
Venice, and Vatican manuscripts were probably 
returned to their original owners at the peace of 
1815. The seizures made by the French in Italy 
have procured us the only two editions of Euclid 
and Ptolemy which give various readings. 

The first appearance of the Almagest in print is 
in the epitome left by Regiomontanus, and edited 
by Grossch and Roomer, Venice, 1496, folio, 
headed “ Epytoma Joannis de monte regio in al- 
magestum Ptolomei.” The dedication to Cardinal 
Bessarion calls it the epitome of Purbach, who com¬ 
menced it, and his pupil Regiomontanus, who fi¬ 
nished it. It is a full epitome, omitting, in parti- 

* So for was this appropriation of the word 
Syntaxis carried, that it was applied to various as¬ 
trological works having nothing to do with Ptolemy. 
Hoffman has two works in his list which he sup¬ 
poses to be English translations of the astrological 
syntaxis, because they bear as titles M the Compost 
of Phtolomeus.” We have one of them ; which is 
a common astrological almanack, having just as 
much relation to Ptolemy as the current number of 
Moore, namely, a folly in common with him. 
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cute, the catalogue of stars. It was reprinted 
(Lalande) Basle, 1543, folio ; Nuremberg, 1550, 
folio; and, apparently in the same year, another 
title was put to it (Halma, preface, p. xliii.). The 
first complete edition is the Latin version of Peter 
Liechtenstein, “Almagestum Claudii Ptolemei, 
Pheludiensis Alexandrini.Venice, 1515, folio 
(Lalande and Baily). It is scarce, but there is a 
copy in the Royal Society’s library. Baily says 
that it bears internal marks of having been made 
from the Arabic (as was indeed generally admitted), 
and throws great light on the subsequent Greek 
editions and versions. Next comes the version of 
George of Trebizond, “ Ptolemaei Almagestum, ex 
Versione LatinJl Georgii Trapezuntii,” Venice, 
1525, folio. (Fabricius, who is in doubt as to 
whether it were not 1527, and confounds it with 
the former version.) From all we can collect, 
however, no one asserts himself to have seen an 
earlier edition of the version of Trapezuntius than 
that of Venice, 1528, folio (with a red lily in the 
title page) ; and Hoffman sets down none earlier. 
Its title (from a copy before us) is “ Claudii Pto¬ 
lemaei Pheludiensis Alexandrini Almagestum,... 
latina donatum lingua ab GeorgioTrapezuntio.*.. 
anno salutis mdxxviii. labente.” This version is 
stated in the preface to have been made from the 
Greek*: the editor was Lucas Gauricus. The 
nine books of astronomy by the Arab Geber, edited 
by Peter Apian, Nuremberg, 1534, folio, and often 
set down as a commentary on, almost an edition 
of, the Almagest, have no right whatever to either 
name, as we say from examination. Halma, ob¬ 
serving in the epitome of Purbach and Regiomon¬ 
tanus strong marks of Arabic origin, and taking 
Geber to be in fact Ptolemy, concludes that the 
epitome was made from Geber, and reproves them 
for not naming their original. Halma must have 
taken Geber’s work to be actually the Almagest, for, 
with the above censure, he admits that the two 
epitomists have caught the meaning and spirit of 
Ptolemy. It is worth while, therefore, to state, 
from examination of Geber (whom Halma had not 
seen), and comparison of it with the epitome in 
question, that neither is Geber a commentary on 
the Almagest, nor the epitome formed from Geber. 

The first Greek text of the Almagest (as well as 
that of Euclid) was published by Symon Grynoeus, 
Basle, 1538, folio : “ KA. UroKepcuov fxeyd\r}s avv- 
to£4ms fiiSK 17 '..,It is Greek only, and con¬ 
tains the Almagest, and the commentary of Theon 
[Pappus], Basle, 1641, folio. Jerome Gemusaeus 
published M .... omnia quae extant opera (Geogra- 


* It is a slight matter, but it is difficult to say 
how small an error is not worth correcting when 
great names support it. Halma, followed by Baily, 
says that Trapezuntius got his Greek manuscript 
from a copy of one in the Vatican, made by order 
of the abbot BartoUni. Bat what Gauricus says is 
“Georg. Trap, magnum hunc Aitronomum.... e 
Graeca in Latiitam transtulit linguam. Quem Lau¬ 
ren ti us Bartolinus.... e Vatican® exemplar!. ... 
transcribendum curavit.” The quern seems to 
refer to Trapezuntius, who had long been dead: 
Gauricus explains how he came by a copy. Andrew 
Trapezuntius, in Aw preface to his father’s work 
(which follows that of Gauricus), though dedicating 
to the pope, does not hint at the manuscript from 
the pope’s library, nor at any manuscript in par¬ 
ticular. 
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phia exeepta).... ” This edition contains the 
Almagest, Tetrabiblon, Centiloqumm , and Inerran* 
tium SteUarum Significations* of Ptolemy, and the 
Hypotypose* of Proclus. Except as containing the 
first professed collection of the works, it is not of 
note. As to its Almagest, it is Trapezuntius as 
given by Gauricus. The publisher, H. Petrus, 
seems to have found reason t to know that he had 
been mistaken in his editor. In 1551 (Basle, folio) 
he republished it as ... omnia quae extant opera, 
praeter Geographiam, quam non dissimili forma 
[double column] nuperrimd sedidimus : summa cura 
et diligentia castigata ab Erasmo Oswaldo Schrek- 
henfuchsio.... ” The contents are the same as 
in the former edition, with notes added by the 
new editor. Erasmus Reinbold published the first 
book only (Gr. Lat with Scholia), Wittenberg, 
1549, 8 vo. (Lalande, who gives also 1560), and 
also 1569 (Halma). S. Gracilis (Legrdle) pub¬ 
lished the second book in Latin, Paris, 1556, 
8 vo. (Lai. Halm.). J. B. Porta gave the first book 
in Latin, with Theon, Naples, 1588, 4to. (Lai.), 
and the first and second books in the same way, 
Naples, 1605, 4to. (Lai Halm.). 

From the time of Galileo, at which we are now 
arrived, we cannot find that any complete version 
of the Almagest (Greek edition there certainly was 
none) was published until that of Halma, to which 
we now come. We shall not attempt to describe 
the dissertations by Delambre, Ideler, &c„ con¬ 
tained in this splendid collection, but shall simply 
note the contents of the first four volumes: for the 
rest see Theon. Of the manuscripts we have 
already spoken. The descriptions are—Paris, 1813, 
1816, 1819, 1820, quarto. The first two volumes 
contain the Almagest, in Greek and French, with 
the various readings. The third contains the kcwuv 
f&a<ri\el<M/ and the <pdo-*is r&v dw\aveSv of Ptolemy, 
and the works of Geminus. The fourth contains 
the i)wo04<rcis rwv v\avtapivwv and the dp\cd xal 
d? roOfoeis fxadtj/MxriKcd of Ptolemy, and the ihrorif- 
sreccrtis of Proclus. 

The part of the Almagest which really concerns 
the modem astrqnomer, as part of the effective 
records of his science, is the catalogue of stars in 
the seventh and eighth books. Of this catalogue 
there have been several distinct editions. The 
earliest (according to Lalande, not mentioned by 
Halma) is a Latin version by John Noviomagus, 
from Trapezuntius, “.... Phaenomena stellarum 
1022 fixarum ad hanc aetatem redncta...Co¬ 
logne, 1537, folio, with forty-eight drawings of the 
constellations by Albert Durer. The next (Baily) 
is a Greek edition (stated to be furnished by 
Halley), at the end of the third of the four volumes 
of Hudson’s * Geographiae veteris Scriptores Graeci 
minores,” Oxford, 1698—1712, 8vo. The next 
(Halma) is a French version by Montignot, Nancy, 
1786, and Strasburg, 1787, 4to n translated into 
German by Bode, Berlin and Stettin, 1795, 8vo. 
The last, and by far the best, is that given (in 
Greek) by the late Francis Baily, in his collection 
of the catalogues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho 
Brah6, Halley, and Hevelius, which forms volume 
xiii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London, 1843, 4to. This edition of the 

t Mr. Baily, who closely examined all his edi¬ 
tions, as will presently be noted, does not even 
give the name of this one, though to our knew 
ledge it was one of those he tried to make use of. 
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catalogue is the one which should be cited. It 
gives the readings of the Florence and Paris manu¬ 
scripts (from Halma), of the Greek of Grynoeus 
and Halma, and of the Latin of Liechtenstein and 
Trapezuntius, with corrections from our present 
astronomical knowledge very sparingly, and we 
believe very judiciously, introduced. The astro¬ 
nomer might easily make Ptolemy's catalogue what 
it ought to have been ; the scholar, from criticism 
alone, would certainly place many stars where it is 
impossible Ptolemy could have recorded them as 
being. From frequent conversation with Mr. Baily 
during the progress of his task, we can confidently 
say that he had no bias in favour of making his 
text astronomically correct at the expense of cri¬ 
tical evidence ; but that he was as fully impressed 
with the necessity of producing Ptolemy’s errors as 
his truths. 

Mr. Baily remarks, as to the catalogue, and the 
same appears as to other parts of the Almagest, that 
Halma often gives in the text he has chosen read¬ 
ings different from those of aJ/his principal subjects 
of collation. This means that he has, in a consi¬ 
derable number of cases, either amended his text 
conjecturally, or preferred the reading of some 
minor manuscript, without particular mention. 
This is no great harm, since, as the readings of all 
his great sources are always given,it amounts to hav¬ 
ing one more choice from an unnamed quarter. But 
it is important that the critical reader of the edition 
should have notice of it ; and the more so, inas¬ 
much as the readings are at the end of each 
volume, without’ text-reference from the places in 
which they occur. 

On the preceding summary of the bibliographical 
history of the Almagest, we shall remark that the 
reader is not to measure the currency of it by the 
number of its editions. It was the gold which lay 
in the Bank, while paper circulated on its authority. 
All the European books on astronomy were fa¬ 
shioned upon it, and it was only the more learned 
astronomers who went to the common original. 
Euclid was actually read, and accordingly, as we 
have seen, the presses were crowded with editions 
of the Elements. But Ptolemy, in his own words, 
was better known by his astrology than by his as¬ 
tronomy. We now come to his other writings, on 
which we have less to 6ay. 

2. Terpa€i€\os (rtivra(is, generally called Tetra- 
biblon , or Quadripartitum de Apotelesmatibus et Ju- 
diciis Astrorum . With this goes another small 
work, called xapirds, or Fructus Librorum Suoruim, 
often called CentUoquium, from its containing a 
hundred aphorisms. Both of these works are as¬ 
trological, and it has been doubted by some whether 
they be genuine. But the doubt merely arises 
from the feeling that the contents are unworthy of 
Ptolemy. The Tetrabiblon itself is, like the Alma¬ 
gest and other writings, dedicated to his brother 
Syrus: it refers, in the introduction, to another 
work on the mathematical theory. Both works 

* If editors will put the various readings at the 
end of their volumes, instead of at the bottom of 
the pages, we should wish, when there are more 
volumes than one, that the readings for one volume 
should be inserted at the end of another. It would 
then be practicable to have the text and its variations 
open before the reader at one and the same moment, 
which, when two or three instances come close to* 
gether, is very desirable. 
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have been twice printed in Greek, and together j 
first, by John Camerarius (Gr. Lat.), Nuremberg, 
1535, 4to.; secondly, with new Latin version and 
preface, by Philip Melancthon, Basle, 1553, 8 vo. 
(Fabricius, Hoffmann). Among the Latin editions, 
over and above those already noted as accompany¬ 
ing editions of the Almagest, Hain mentions two 
(of both works) of the fifteenth century ; one by 
Ratdolt, Venice, 1484, 4to.; another by Bonetus 
(with other astrological tracts), Venice, 1493, fol. 
There is another, translated by Gogava, Louvain, 
1548,4to. (Hoffmann, Lalande); and there is ano¬ 
ther attached to the collection made by Ilervagius 
(which begins with Julius Firmicus, and ends with 
Manilius), Basle, 1533, folio ; and all except the 
Firmicus and Manilius seem to have been printed 
before, Venice, 1519, folio (Lalande). There is 
mention of two other editions, of Basle and Venice, 
1551 and 1597, including both Firmicus and Ma¬ 
nilius (Lalande). The CentUoquium has been 
sometimes attributed to Hermes Trismegistus : but 
this last-named author had a CentUoquium of his 
own, which is printed in the edition just described, 
and is certainly not in matter the same as Pto¬ 
lemy’s. Fabricius, mentioning the CentUoquium , 
say 8 that Ptolemy de Electionibus, appeared (Lat.), 

Venice, 1509,-. Perhaps this is the same 

work as the one of the same title, afterwards pub¬ 
lished as that of the Arab Zahel. The English 
translation (1701) purporting to be from “Pto¬ 
lemy’s Quadripartite” (Hoffmann), must be from 
the paraphrase by Proclus, as appears from its 
title-page containing the name of Leo Allatius, who 
edited the latter. The usual Latin of the CentUo¬ 
quium is by Jovius Pontanus: whether the Commen¬ 
taries attributed to him, printed, Basle, 1531, 4to. 
(Lalande), &c., are any thing more than the version , 
we must leave to the professedly astrological biblio¬ 
grapher. It was printed without the Quadripar¬ 
titum several times, as at Cologne, 1544, 8 vo.: and 
this is said to be with the comment of Trapezuntius, 
meaning probably the version. The commentaries 
or introductions, two in number, attributed to 
Proclus and Porphyry, were printed (Gr. Lat.) 
Basle, 1559, folio (Lalande). 

3. Kavdv BaariKiwv. This is a catalogue of Assy¬ 
rian, Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with 
the length of their reigns, several times referred to 
by Syncellus, and found, with continuation, in 
Theon. It is considered an undoubted work of 
Ptolemy. It is a scrap which has been printed by 
Scaliger, Calvisius (who valued it highly), Petavius 
and Dodwell; but most formally by Bainbridge 
(in the work presently cited), and by Halma, as 
above noticed. 

4. inrXavav daripuv teal ovvayuyrj iir 
fxaociwVi De Apparentiis et Signijicationibus inerran- 
tium. This annual list of sidereal phaenomena has 
been printed three times in Greek : by Petavius, 
in his Uranologion , Paris, 1630, folio; partially 
in Fabricius, but deferred by Harless to a supple¬ 
mentary volume which did not appear ; and by 
Halma, as above noticed. There are three other 
works of the same name or character, which haive 
been attributed to Ptolemy, and all three are given, 
with the genuine one, by Petavius, as above. Two 
of them are Roman calendars, not worth notice. The 
third was published, in Latin, from a Greek manu¬ 
script, by Nic. Leonicus, Venice, 1516,8vo. (Fabri¬ 
cius) : and this is reprinted in the collection begin¬ 
ning with Julius Firmicus, above noticed. We have 
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mentioned the versions of the genuine work which 
are found with those of the Almagest 

5, 6. De Analemmate and Planisphaerium, 
These works are obtained from the Arabic. Fa¬ 
bricius, who had not seen them, conjectures that 
they are the same, which is not correct. The 
Analemma is a collection of graphical processes 
for facilitating the construction of sun-dials, 
grounded on what we now call the orthographic 
projection of the sphere, a perspective in which, 
mathematically speaking, the eye is at an infinite 
distance. The Planisphere is a description of the 
stenographic projection, in which the eye is at 
the pole of the circle on which the sphere is pro¬ 
jected. Delambre seems to think, from the former 
work, that Ptolemy knew the gnomonic projection, 
in which the eye is at the centre of the sphere: 
hut, though he uses some propositions which are 
closely connected with the theory of that projec¬ 
tion, we cannot find any thing which indicates dis¬ 
tinct knowledge of it. There is but one edition of 
the work De Analemmate , edited by Commandine, 
Home, 1562, 4to. (Lalande says there is a Vene¬ 
tian title of the same date. He also mentions 
another edition, Rome, 1572, 4to., perhaps an error 
of copying). Nothing is told about the Arabic 
original, or the translator. The Planisphaerium 
first appeared in print in the edition of the Geo¬ 
graphy, Rome (?), 1507, fob (Hoffmann) ; next 
in Valder’s collection, entitled “ Sphaerae atque As- 
trorum Coelestium Ratio ....,” Basle (? no place is 
named), 1536, 4to. With this is joined the Pla¬ 
nisphaerium of Jordanus. There is also an edition 
of Toulouse, 1544, fol. (Hoffmann). But the best 
edition » that of Commandine, Venice, 1558, 4to. 
Lalande says it was reprinted in 1688. Suidas 
records that Ptolemy wrote &Tr\w<rts iirKpavclas 
a<palpas , which is commonly taken to be the work 
on the planisphere. Both the works are addressed 
to Syrus. 

7. Ilfpl uiroOiffftDV ruv TTXavwphuV) De Planeta- 
rum Hypotliesibus. This is a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed in the Almagest 
(to which it refers in a preliminary address to 
Syrus) for the explanation of the heavenly motions. 
Simplicius refers to two books of hypotheses, of 
which we may suppose this is one. It was first 
printed (Gr. Lat.) by Bainbridge, with the Sphere 
of Proclus and the canon above noted, London, 
1620, 4to., with a page of Bainbridge’s corrections 
at the end; afterwards by lialma, as already de¬ 
scribed. 

8. 'ApiioviK&p (h€\ia y. This treatise on the 
theory of the musical scale was first published 
(Gr. Lat.) in the collection of Greek musicians, by 
Gogavinus. Venice, 1562, 4to. (Fabricius). Next 
by Wallis (Gr. Lat), Oxford, 1682, 4to., with 
various readings and copious notes. This lust 
edition was reprinted (with Porphyry's com¬ 
mentary, then first published) in the third volume 
of Wallis’s works, Oxford, 1699, folio. 

9. n«pi Kpirripiov ko! jytaoviKQV, De Judicamli 
Facultate et Animi Frincipatu , a metaphysical 
work, attributed to Ptolemy. It was edited by 
Bouillaud (Gr. Lat.), Paris, 1663, 4to,, and the 
edition had a new title page (and nothing more) in 

In Lalande we find attributed to Ptoleniy, “ Re- 
gulae Artis Mathematicae” (Gr. Lat.),—1569,8vo., 
with explanations by Erasmus Reinhold. 

The collection made by Fabricius of the lost 
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works of Ptolemy is as follows:—From Simplicius, 
IIcpl p*Tpri(T*ws fwv66i€ho r, to prove that there 
can be only three dimensions of space ; TUpl frorr&v 
/8 iGXioVi mentioned also by Eutocius ; 2 to<x«7o, 
two books of hypotheses. From Suidas, three books 
Mrixavuc&p. From Heliodorus and Simplicius, 
’OirTiJtt) •Kpaypareia, From Tzetzes, ncpijyrjois ; 
and from Stephen of Byzantium, Ufp'nrXovs. There 
have been many modem forgeries in Ptolemy’s 
name, mostly astrological. 

It must rest an unsettled question whether the 
work written by Ptolemy on optics be lost or not. 
The matter now stands thus: Alhazen, the principal 
Arab writer on optics, does not mention Ptolemy, 
nor indeed, any one else. Some passages from Roger 
Bacon, taken to be opinions passed on a manu¬ 
script purporting to be that of Ptolemy, led Mon- 
tucla to speak highly of Ptolemy as an optical 
writer. This mention probably led Laplace to ex¬ 
amine a Latin version from the Arabic, existing in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and purporting to be 
Ptolemy’s treatise. The consequence was Laplace’s 
assertion that Ptolemy had given a detailed account 
of the phenomenon of astronomical refraction. This 
remark of Laplace led Humboldt to examine the 
manuscript, and to call the attention of Delambre 
to it. Delambre accordingly gave a full account of 
the work in his Hisioire de l*Astronomic Ancienne , 
vol. ii. pp. 411—431. The manuscript is headed 
Incipit Liber Ptholcmaei de Opticis sive A spectibus 
translatus ab Ammiraco [or Ammirato] Eugenio 
Siculo. It consists of five hooks, of which the first 
is lost and the others somewhat defaced. It is said 
there is in the Bodleian a manuscript with the 
whole of five books of a similar title. The first 
three hooks left give such a theory of vision as 
might be expected from a writer who had the work 
attributed to Euclid in hiB mind. But the fifth book 
does actually give an account of refraction, with ex¬ 
perimental tables upon glass, water, and air, and an 
account of the reason and quantity of astronomical 
refraction, in all respects better than those of Al¬ 
hazen and Tycho Brahe, or of any one before Cas¬ 
sini. With regard to the genuineness of the book, 
on the one hand there is its worthiness of Ptolemy 
on the point of refraction, and the attribution of it 
to him. On the other hand, there is the absence of 
allusion, either to the Almagest in the book on 
optics, or to the subject of refraction in the Alma¬ 
gest. Delambre, who appears convinced of the ge¬ 
nuineness, supposes that it was written after the Al¬ 
magest But on this supposition,it must be supposed 
that Ptolemy, who does not unfrequently refer to 
the Almagest in his other writings, has omitted to 
do so in this one, and that upon points which are 
taken from the Almagest, as the assertion that the 
moon has a colour of its own, seen in eclipses. But 
what weighs most with us is the account which 
Delambre gives of the geometry of the author. 
Ptolemy was in geometry, perspicuous, elegant, 
profound, and powerful; the author of the optics 
could not even succeed in being clear on the very 
points in which Euclid (or another, if it be not 
Euclid) had been clear before him. Delambre ob¬ 
serves, in two passages, * La demonstration de 
Ptoieme© est fort embrouiliee ; celle d’Euclidc est 
et plus courte et plus claire,”.... w Euclide avait 
prouvd proposition 21 et 22, que les objets pa- 
raissent diminuds dans les miroirs con vexes. On 
entrevoit que Ptoiemde a voulu aussi demontrer les 
m$mes propositions.” Again, the refraction apart, 
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Delambre remarks of Alhazen that he is “plus 
riche, plus savant, et plus gdom^tre que Ptol^m^e.” 
Taking all this with confidence, for Delambre, 
though severe, was an excellent judge of relative 
merit, we think the reader of the Almagest will 
pause before he believes that the man who had 
written this last work (which supposition is abso¬ 
lutely necessary) became a poor geometer, on the 
authority of one manuscript headed with his name. 
The subject wants further investigation from such 
sources as still exist: it is not unlikely that the 
Arabic original may be found. Were we speaking 
for Ptolemy, we should urge that a little diminu¬ 
tion of his fame as a mathematician would be well 
compensated by so splendid an addition to his ex¬ 
perimental character as the credit of a true theory 
of refraction. But the question is, how stands the 
fact ? and for our own parts, we cannot but suspend 
our opinion. 

We now come to speak of Ptolemy as an astro¬ 
nomer, and of the contents of the Almagest. And 
with his name we must couple that of his great pre¬ 
decessor, Hipparchus. The latter was alive at b. c. 
150, and the former at a. d. 150, which is of easy 
remembrance. From the latter labours of Hip¬ 
parchus to the earlier ones of Ptolemy, it is from 
*250 to 260 years. Between the two there is 
nothing to fill the gap : we cannot construct an in¬ 
termediate school out of the names of Geminus, 
Poseidonius, Theodosius, Sosigenes, Hyginus, Ma- 
nilius, Seneca, Menelaus, Cleomedes, &c.: and we 
have no others. We must, therefore, regard Pto¬ 
lemy as the first who appreciated Hipparchus, and 
followed in his steps. This is no small merit in 
itself. 

What Hipparchus did is to be collected mostly 
from the writings of Ptolemy himself, who has 
evidently intended that his predecessor should lose 
no fame in his hands. The historian who has taken 
most pains to discriminate, and to separate what 
is due to Hipparchus, is Delambre. If he should 
be held rather too partial to the predecessor of 
Ptolemy, those who think so will be obliged to 
admit that he gives his verdict upon the evidence, 
and not upon any prepossession gained before trial. 
He is too much given, it may be, to try an old as¬ 
tronomer by what he has done for but this does 
not often disturb his estimate of the relative merit 
of the ancients. And it is no small testimony that 
an historian so deeply versed in modem practice, 
so conversant with ancient writings, so niggard of 
his praise, and so apt to deny it altogether to any 
thing which has since been surpassed, cannot get 
through his task without making it evident that 
Hipparchus has become a chief favourite. The 
summing up on the merits of the true father of as¬ 
tronomy^ as the historian calls him, is the best 
enumeration of his services which we can make, 
and will save the citation of authorities. The fol¬ 
lowing is translated from the preliminary discourse 
(which, it is important to remember, means the 
last part written) of the Histoire de l'Astronomic 
Ancienne. 

“ Let no one be astonished at the errors of half 
a degree with which we charge Hipparchus, perhaps 
with an air of reproach. Wfc must bear in mind 
that his astrolabe was only an armillary sphere ; 
that its diameter was but moderate, the subdivisions 
of a degree hardly sensible; and that he had 
neither telescope, vernier, nor micrometer. What, 
could we do even now, if we were deprived of i 
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these helps, if we were ignorant of refraction and 
of the true altitude of the pole, as to which, even 
at Alexandria, and in spite of armillary circles of 
every kind, an error of a quarter of a degree was 
committed. In our day we dispute about the frac¬ 
tion of a second ; in that of Hipparchus they could 
not answer for the fraction of a degree ; they might 
mistake* by as much as the diameter of the sun or 
moon. Let us rather turn our attention to the 
essential services rendered by Hipparchus to astro¬ 
nomy, of which he is the real founder. He is the 
first who gave and demonstrated the means of solv¬ 
ing all triangles, rectilinear and spherical, both. 
He constructed a table of chords, of which he made 
the same sort of use as we make of our sines. He 
made more observations than his predecessors, and 
understood them better. He established the theory 
of the sun in such a manner that Ptolemy, 263 
years afterwards, found nothing to change for the 
better. It is true that he was mistaken in the 
amount of the sun’s inequality ; but I have shown 
that this arose from a mistake of half a day in the 
time of the solstice. He himself admits that his 
result may be wrong by a quarter of a day ; and 
we may always, without scruple, double the error 
supposed by any author, without doubting his good 
faith, but only attributing self-delusion. He deter¬ 
mined the first inequality of the moon, and Ptolemy 
changed nothing in it; he gave the motion of the 
moon, of her apogee and of her nodes, and Pto¬ 
lemy’s corrections are but slight and of mere than 
doubtful goodness. He had a glimpse (il a entrevu) 
of the second inequality ; he made all the observa¬ 
tions necessary for a discovery the honour of which 
was reserved for Ptolemy ; a discovery which per¬ 
haps he had not time to finish, but for which he 
had prepared every thing. He showed that all the 
hypotheses of his predecessors were insufficient to 
explain the double inequality of the planets ; he 
predicted that nothing would do except the combi¬ 
nation of the two hypotheses of the excentric and 
epicycle. Observations were wanting to him, be¬ 
cause these demand intervals of time exceeding the 
duration of the longest life: he prepared them for 
his successors. We owe to his catalogue the im¬ 
portant knowledge of the retrograde motion of the 
equinoctial points. We could, it is true, obtain 
this knowledge from much better observations, 
made during the last hundred years: but Buch ob¬ 
servations would not give proof that the motion is 
sensibly uniform for a long succession of centuries; 
and the observations of Hipparchus, by their num¬ 
ber and their antiquity, in spite of the errors 
which we cannot help finding in them, give us this 
important confirmation of one of the fundamental 
points of Astronomy. He was here the first dis¬ 
coverer. He invented the planisphere, or the mode 
of representing the starry heavens upon a plane, 
and of producing the solutions of problems of 
spherical astronomy, in a manner often as exact as, 
and more commodious than, the use of the globe 
itself. He is also the father of true geography, by 
his happy idea of marking the position of spots on 

* The reader must not think that Delambre says 
the diameter of the sun is a degree, or near it. By 
not answering for the fraction of a degree, he means 
that they could be sure of no more than the nearest 
degree, which leaves them open to any error under 
half a degree, which is about the diameter of the 
sun or moon. 
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the earth, as was done with the stars, by circles 
drawn from the pole perpendicularly to the equator, 
that is, by latitudes and longitudes. His method 
of eclipses was long the only one by which difference 
of meridians could be determined ; and it is by the 
projection of his invention that to this day we con¬ 
struct our maps of the world and our best geogra¬ 
phical charts. 11 

We shall now proceed to give a short synopsis 
of the subjects treated in the Almagest; the reader 
will find a longer and better one in the second vo¬ 
lume of the work of Delambre just cited. 

The first book opens with some remarks on 
theory and practice, on the division of the sciences, 
and the certainty of mathematical knowledge: 
this preamble concludes with an announcement of 
the author's intention to avail himself of his pre¬ 
decessors, to run over all that has been sufficiently 
explained, and to dwell upon what has not been 
done completely and well. It then describes as 
the intention of the work to treat in order: — the 
relations of the earth and heaven ; the effect of 
position upon the earth ; the theory of the sun and 
moon, without which that of the stars cannot be 
undertaken ; the sphere of the fixed stars, and 
those of the five stars called planets. Arguments 
are then produced for the spherical form and motion 
of the heavens, for the sensibly spherical form of 
the earth, for the earth being in the centre of the 
heavens, for its being but a point in comparison 
with the distances of the stars, and its having no 
motion of translation. Some, it is said, admitting 
these reasons, nevertheless think that the earth may 
have a motion of rotation, which causes the (then) 
only apparent motion of the heavens. Admiring 
the simplicity of this solution, Ptolemy then gives 
his reasons why it cannot be. With these, as well 
as his preceding arguments, our readers are familiar. 
Two circular celestial motions are then admitted: 
one which all the stars have in common, another 
which several of them have of their own. From 
several expressions here used, various writers have 
imagined that Ptolemy held the opinion maintained 
by many of his followers, namely, that the celestial 
spheres are solid. Delambre inclines to the con¬ 
trary, and we follow him. It seems to us that, 
though, as was natural, Ptolemy was led into the 
phraseology of the solid-orb system, it is only in 
the convenient mode which is common enough in 
all systems. When a modern astronomer speaks 
of the variation of the eccentricity of the moon's 
orbit as producing a certain effect upon, say her 
longitude, any one might suppose that this orbit 
was a solid transparent tube, within which the 
moon is materially restrained to move. Had it not 
been for the notion of his successors, no one would 
have attributed the same to Ptolemy: and if the 
literal meaning of phrases have weight, Copernicus 
is at least as much open to a like conclusion as 
Ptolemy. 

Then follows the geometrical exposition of the 
mode of obtaining a table of chords, and the table 
itself to half degrees for the whole of the semi¬ 
circle, with differences for minutes, after the man¬ 
ner of recent modem tables. This morsel of 
geometry is one of the most beautiful in the Greek 
writers; some propositions from it are added to 
many editions of Euclid. Delambre, who thinks 
as meanly as he can of Ptolemy on all occasions, 
mentions it with a doubt as to whether it is his 
own, or collected from his predecessors. In this, 
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as in many other instances, he shows no attempt to 
judge a mathematical argument by any thing except 
its result: had it been otherwise, the unity and 
power of this chapter would have established a 
strong presumption in favour of its originality. 
Though Hipparchus constructed chords, it is to be 
remembered we know nothing of his manner as a 
mathematician ; nothing, indeed, except Borne re¬ 
sults. The next chapter is on the obliquity of 
the ecliptic as determined by observation. It is 
followed by spherical geometry and trigonometry 
enough for the determination of the connection 
between the sun's right ascension, declination, and 
longitude, and for the formation of a table of de¬ 
clinations to each degree of longitude. Delambre 
says he found both this and the table of chords 
very exact. 

The second book is one of deduction from the 
general doctrine of the sphere, on. the effect of po¬ 
sition on the earth, the longest days, the determi¬ 
nation of latitude, the points at which the sun is 
vertical, the equinoctial and solsticial shadows of 
the gnomon, and other things which change with 
the spectator’s position. Also on the arcs of the 
ecliptic and equator which pass the horizon simul¬ 
taneously, with tables for different climates , or 
parallels of latitude having longest days of given 
durations. This is followed by the consideration 
of oblique spherical problems, for the purpose of 
calculating angles made by the ecliptic with the 
vertical, of which he gives tables. 

The third book is on the length of the year, and 
on the theory of the solar motion. Ptolemy in¬ 
forms us of the manner in which Hipparchus made 
the discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, 
by observation of the revolution from one equinox 
to the same again being somewhat shorter than 
the actual revolution in the heavens. He discusses 
the reasons which induced his predecessor to think 
there was a small inequality in the length of the 
year, decides that he was wrong, and produces the 
comparison of his own observations with those of 
Hipparchus, to show that the latter had the true 
and constant value (one three-hundredth of a day 
less than 365J days). As this is more than six 
minutes too great, and as the error, in the whole 
interval between the two, amounted to more than 
a day and a quarter, Delambre is surprised, and 
with reason, that Ptolemy should not have detected 
it. He hints that Ptolemy’s observations may 
have been calculated from their required result; on 
which we shall presently speak. It must be re¬ 
membered that Delambre watches every process of 
Ptolemy with the eye of a lynx, to claim it for 
Hipparchus, if he can ; and when it is certain that 
the latter did not attain it, then he might have 
attained it, or would if he had lived, or at the least 
it is to be matter of astonishment that he did not. 

Ptolemy then begins to explain his mode of ap¬ 
plying the celebrated theory of excentrics, or revo¬ 
lutions in a circle which has the spectator out of its 
centre ; of epicycles , or circles, the centres of which 
revolve on other circles, &c. As we cannot here 
give mathematical explanations, we shall refer the 
reader to the general notion which he probably has 
on this subject, to Narrien’s History of Astronomy^ 
or to Delambre himself. As to the solar theory, it 
may be sufficient to say that Ptolemy explains the 
one inequality then known, as Hipparchus did 
before him, by the supposition that the circle of 
the sun is an excentric; and that he does not 
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appear to have added to his predecessor at all, in 

discovery at leaBt 

On this theory of epicycles, we may say a word 
once for all The common notion is that it was a 
cumbrous and useless apparatus, thrown away by 
the modems, and originating in the Ptolemaic, or 
rather Plutonic, notion, that all celestial motions 
must either be circular and uniform motions, or 
compounded of them. But on the contrary, it was 
an elegant and most efficient mathematical instru- 
ment, which enabled Hipparchus and Ptolemy to 
represent and predict much better than their pre¬ 
decessors had done ; and it was probably at least 
as good a theory as their instruments and capabi¬ 
lities of observation required or deserved. And 
many readers will be surprised to hear that the 
modern astronomer to this day resolves the same 
motions into epicyclic ones. When the latter ex¬ 
presses a result by series of sines and cosines 
(especially when the angle is a mean motion or a 
multiple of it) he uses epicycles; and for one 
which Ptolemy scribbled on the heavens, to use 
Milton's phrase, he scribbles twenty. The differ¬ 
ence is, that the ancient believed in the necessity 
of these instruments, the modern only in their 
convenience ; the former used those which do not 
sufficiently represent actual phenomena, the latter 
knows how to choose better ; the former taking the 
instruments to be the actual contrivances of nature, 
was obliged to make one set explain every thing, 
the latter will adapt one set to latitude, another to 
longitude, another to distance. Difference enough, 
no doubt; bu,t not the sort of difference which the 
common notion supposes. 

The fourth and fifth books are on the theory of 
the moon, and the sixth is on eclipses. As to the 
moon, Ptolemy explains the first inequality of the 
moon's motion, which answers to that of the sun, and 
by virtue of which (to use a mode of expression very 
common in astronomy, by which a word properly re¬ 
presentative of a phenomenon is put for its cause) the 
motions of the sun and moon are below the average 
at their greatest distances from the earth, and 
above it at their least. This inequality was well 
known, and also the motion of the lunar apogee, as 
it is called ; that is, the gradual change of the 
position of the point in the heavens at which the 
moon appears when her distance is greatest. Pto¬ 
lemy, probably more assisted by records of the ob¬ 
servations of Hipparchus than by his own, detected 
that the single inequality above mentioned was not 
sufficient, but that the lunar motions, as then known, 
could not be explained without supposition of an¬ 
other inequality, which has since been named the 
erection, Its effect, at the new and full moon, is 
to make the effect of the preceding inequality ap¬ 
pear different at different times *, and it depends 
not only on the position of the sun and moon, but 
on that of the moon's apogee. The disentangle¬ 
ment of this inequality, the magnitude of which 
depends upon three angles, and the adaptation of 
an epicyclic hypothesis to its explanation, is the 
greatest triumph of ancient astronomy. 

The seventh and eighth books are devoted to 
the stars. The celebrated catalogue (of which we 
have before spoken) gives the longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes of 10*22 stars, described by their positions 
in the constellations. It seems not unlikely that 
in the main this catalogue is really that of Hip¬ 
parchus, altered to Ptolemy's own time by assum¬ 
ing the value of the precession of the eqninoxes 
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given by Hipparchus as the least which could be j 
some changes having also been made by Ptolemy's 
own observations. This catalogue is pretty well 
shown by Delambre (who is mostly successful 
when he attacks Ptolemy as an observer) to repre¬ 
sent the heaven of Hipparchus, altered by a wrong 
precession, better than the heaven of the time at 
which the catalogue was made. And it is observed 
that though Ptolemy observed at Alexandria, 
where certain stars are visible which are not visible 
at Rhodes (where Hipparchus observed), none of 
those stars are in Ptolemy's catalogue. But it may 
also be noticed, on the other hand, that one original 
mistake (in the equinox) would have the effect of 
making all the longitudes wrong by the same 
quantity ; and this one mistake might have oc¬ 
curred, whether from observation or calculation, or 
both, in such a manner as to give the suspicious 
appearances. 

The remainder of the thirteen books are devoted 
to the planets, on which Hipparchus could do little, 
except observe, for want of long series of observa¬ 
tions. Whatever we may gather from scattered 
hints, as to something having been done by Hip¬ 
parchus himself, by Apollonius, or by any others, 
towards an explanation of the great features of 
planetary motion, there can be no doubt that the 
theory presented by Ptolemy is his own. 

These are the main points of the Almagest, so 
far as they are of general interest. Ptolemy ap¬ 
pears in it a splendid mathematician, and an (at 
least) indifferent observer. It seems to tis most 
likely that he knew his own deficiency, and that, 
as has often happened in similar cases, there was 
on his mind a consciousness of the superiority of 
Hipparchus which biassed him to interpret all his 
own results of observation into agreement with the 
predecessor from whom he feared, perhaps a great 
deal more than he knew of, to differ. But nothing 
can prevent his being placed as a fourth geometer 
with Euclid, Apollonius, and Archimedes. De¬ 
lambre has used him, perhaps, harshly; being, 
certainly in one sense, perhaps in two, an indif¬ 
ferent judge of the higher kinds of mathematical 
merit. 

As a literary work, the Almagest is entitled to 
a praise which is rarely given ; and its author has 
shown abundant proofs of his conscientious fairness 
and nice sense of honour. It is pretty clear that 
the writings of Hipparchus had never been public 
property: the astronomical works which intervene 
between Hipparchus and Ptolemy are so poor as to 
make it evident that the spirit of the former had 
not infused itself into such a number of men as 
would justify us in saying astronomy had a scien¬ 
tific school of followers. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it was open to Ptolemy, had it pleased 
him, most materially to underrate, if not entirely to 
suppress, the labours of Hipparchus ; and without 
the fear of detection. Instead of this, it is from 
the former alone that we now chiefly know the 
latter, who is constantly cited as the authority, 
and spoken of as the master. Such a spirit, shown 
by Ptolemy, entitles us to infer that had he refdly 
used the catalogue of Hipparchus in the manner 
hinted at by Dehunbre, he would have avowed 
what he had done ; still, under the circumstances 
of agreement noted above, we are not at liberty to 
reject the suspicion. We imagine, then, that 
Ptolemy was strongly biassed towards those mo* 
thods both of observation and interpretation, which 
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would place him in agreement, or what he took for 
agreement, with the authority whom in hie own 
mind he could not disbelieve. (Halraa and De- 
lambre, opp. citt. ; Weidler, Hist. Astron. ; La- 
lande, Bibliogr. Astron. ; Hodman, Lescic. Bibliogr. ; 
the editions named, except when otherwise stated ; 
Fabric. BibL Graec< 9 &c.) [A. De M.] 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM OP PTOLEMY. 

The rtarypcupiKr) 'Y<p7fyr)<ris of Ptolemy, in eight 
books, may be regarded as an exhibition of the 
final state of geographical knowledge among the 
ancients, in so far as geography is the science of 
determining the positions of places on the earth’s 
surface; for of the other branch of the science, the 
description of the objects of interest connected with 
different countries and places, in which the work 
of Strabo is so rich, that of Ptolemy contains com¬ 
paratively nothing. With the exception of the 
introductory matter in the first book, and the latter 
part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with their longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes, and with a few incidental references to ob¬ 
jects of interest. It is clear that Ptolemy made a 
diligent use of all the information that he had 
access to ; and the materials thus collected he 
arranged according to the principles of mathemati¬ 
cal geography. His work was the last attempt 
made by the ancients to form a complete geogra¬ 
phical system ; it was accepted as the text-book 
of the science ; and it maintained that position 
during the middle ages, and until the fifteenth 
century, when the rapid progress of maritime dis¬ 
covery caused it to be superseded. 

The treatise of Ptolemy was based on an earlier 
work by Marinus-of Tyre, of which we derive 
almost our whole knowledge from Ptolemy him¬ 
self (i. 6, &c.). He tells us that Marinus was a 
diligent inquirer, and well acquainted with all the 
facts of the science, which had been collected be¬ 
fore his time; but that his system required cor¬ 
rection, both as to the method of delineating the 
sphere on a plane surface, and as to the compu¬ 
tation of distances: he also informs us that the 
data followed by Marinus had been, in many cases, 
superseded by the more accurate accounts of recent 
travellers. It is, in fact, as the corrector of those 
points in the work of Marinu* which were erro¬ 
neous or defective, that Ptolemy introduces him¬ 
self to his readers; and his discussion of the 
necessary corrections occupies fifteen chapters of his 
first book (cc. 6—20). The most important of the 
errors which he ascribes to Marinus, is that he 
assigned to the known part of the world too small a 
length from east to west, and too small a breadth 
from north to south. He himself has fallen into 
the opposite error. 

Before giving an account of the system of Pto¬ 
lemy, it is necessary to notice the theory of Breh- 
mer, in his Entdeckungen im Alterthum, that the 
work of Marinus of Tyre was based upon ancient 
charts and other records of the geographical re¬ 
searches of the Phoenicians. This theory finds 
now but few defenders. It rests almost entirely 
on the presumption that the widely extended com¬ 
merce of the Phoenicians would give birth to 
various geographical documents, to which Marinus, 
living at Tyre, would have access. But against 
this may be set the still stronger presumption, that 
a scientific Greek writer, whether at Tyre or elte- 

vou ni. 
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where, would avail himself of the rich materials 
collected by Greek investigators, especially from 
the time of Alexander; and this presumption is 
converted into a certainty by the information which 
Piolemy gives us respecting the Greek itineraries 
and peripluses which Marinus had used as autho¬ 
rities. The whole question is thoroughly discussed 
by Heeren, in his Commentatio de Fontibus Geo- 
graphicorum Ptolemaei , Tabularurnque ns annex- 
arum , Gotting. 1827, which is appended to the 
English translation of his Ideen (Asiatic Nations , 
vol. iii. Append. C.). He shows that Brehmer has 
greatly overrated the geographical knowledge of 
the Phoenicians, and that his hypothesis is alto¬ 
gether groundless. 

In examining the geographical system of Pto¬ 
lemy, it is convenient to speak separately of its 
mathematical and historical portions; that is, of his 
notions respecting the figure of the earth, and the 
mode of determining positions on its surface, and 
his knowledge, derived from positive information, of 
the form and extent of the different countries, and 
the actual positions and distances of the various 
places in the then known world. 

1. The Mathematical Geography of Ptolemy .— 
Firstly, as to the figure of the earth. Ptolemy 
assumes, what in his mathematical works he under¬ 
takes to prove, that the earth is neither a plane 
surface, nor fan-shaped, nor quadrangular, nor 
pyramidal, but spherical. It does not belong to 
the present subject to follow him through the de¬ 
tail of his proofs. 

The mode of laying down positions on the sur¬ 
face of this sphere, by imagining great circles pass¬ 
ing through the poles, and called meridians, because 
it is mid-day at the same time to all places through 
which each of them passes; and other circles, one 
of which was the great circle equidistant from the 
poles (the equinoctial line or the equator), and 
the other small circles parallel to that one ; and 
the method of fixing the positions of these several 
circles, by dividing each great circle of the sphere 
into 860 equal parts (now called degrees , but bj r 
the Greeks “ parts of a great circle”), and imagining 
a meridian to be drawn through each division of 
the equator, and a parallel through each division of 
any meridian ;—all this had been settled from the 
time of Eratosthenes. What we owe to Ptolemy 
or to Marinus (for it cannot be said with certainty 
to which) is the introduction of the terms longitude 
(fxrjKos) and latitude (irXdros), the former to de¬ 
scribe the position of any place with reference to 
the length of the known world, that is, its distance, 
in degrees, from a fixed meridian, measured along 
its own parallel; and the latter to describe the 
position of a place with reference to the breadth of 
the known world, that is, its distance, in degrees, 
from the equator, measured along its own meri¬ 
dian. Having introduced these terms, Marinus 
and Ptolemy designated the positions of the places 
they mentioned, by stating the numbers which 
represent the longitudes and latitudes of each. The 
subdivision of the degree adopted by Ptolemy is 
into twelfths. 

Connected with these fixed lines, is the subject 
of climates , by which the ancients understood belts 
of the earth’s surface, divided by lines parallel to 
the equator, those lines being determined according 
to the different lengths of the day (the longest day 
was the standard) at different places, or, which it 
the same thing, by the different lengths, at different 
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placet, of the shadow cast by a gnomon of the same 
altitude at noon of the same day. This system of 
climates was, in fact, an imperfect development of 
the more complete system of parallels of latitude. 
It was* however, retained for convenience of refer¬ 
ence. For a further explanation of it, and for an 
acoonnt of the climates of Ptolemy, see the Dic¬ 
tionary of Antiquities , art. Clima s 2nd ed. 

Next, as to the size of the earth. ‘ Various at¬ 
tempts had been made, long before the time of Pto¬ 
lemy, to calculate the circumference of a great circle 
of the earth by measuring the length of an arc of a 
meridian, containing a known number of degrees. 
Thus Eratosthenes, who was the first to attempt 
any complete computation of this sort from his own 
observations, assuming Syene and Alexandria to 
lie under the same meridian*, and to be 5000 
stadia apart, and the arc between them to be 1 - 
50th of the circumference of a great circle, ob¬ 
tained 250,000 stadia for the whole circumference, 
and 694| stadia for the length of a degree ; but, 
in order to make this a convenient whole number, 
he called it 700 stadia, and so got 252,000 stadia 
for the circumference of a great circle of the earth 
(Cleomed. Cyc. Theor. i. 8 ; Ukert, Geogr . d. Griech. 
u. Romer s voL i. pt. 2, pp. 42—45). The most 
important of the other computations of this sort 
were those of Poseidonius, (for he made two,) which 
were founded on different estimates of the distance 
between Rhodes and Alexandria: the one gave, 
like the computation of Eratosthenes, 252,000 
stadia for the circumference of a great circle, and 
700 stadia for the length of a degree ; and the 
other gave 180,000 stadia for the circumference of 
a great circle, and 500 stadia for the length of a 
degree (Cleomed. i. 10 ; Strab.ii. pp. 86,93,95,125 ; 
Ukert, /. c. p. 48). The truth lies just between 
the two; for, taking the Roman mile of 8 stadia as 
l-75th of a degree, we have (75 x 8 = ) 600 stadia 
for the length of a degree.f 

Ptolemy followed the second computation of Po¬ 
seidonius, namely, that which made the earth 
180,000 stadia in circumference, and the degree 
500 stadia in length ; but it should be observed 
that he, as well as all the ancient geographers, 
speaks of his computation as confessedly only an 
approximation to the truth. He describes, in bk. 
i. c. 3, the method of finding, from the direct dis¬ 
tance in stadia of two places, even though they be 
not under the same meridian, the circumference of 
the whole earth, and conversely. There having 
been found, by means of an astronomical instrument, 
two fixed stars distant one degree from each other, 
the places on the earth were sought to which those 
stars were in the zenith, and the distance between 
those places being ascertained, this distance was, of 
course (excluding errors), the length of a degree 
of the great circle passing through those places, 
whether that circle were a meridian or not. 

The next point to be determined was the mode 
of representing the surface of the earth with its 

* As we are not dealing here with the fads of 
geography, but only with the opinions of the ancient 
geographers, we do not stay to correct the errors 
m the data of these computations. 

f It will be observed that we recognise no other 
stadium than the Olympic, of 600 Greek feet, or 
l-8th of a Roman mile. The reasons for this are 
stated in the Dictionary of Antiquities, art Sta¬ 
dium, 
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meridians of longitude and parallels of latitude, on 
a sphere, and on a plane surface. This subject is dis¬ 
cussed by Ptolemy in the last seven chapters of his 
first book (18—24), in which he points out the im¬ 
perfections of the system of delineation adopted by 
Marinus, and expounds his own. Of the two kindB 
of delineation, he observes, that on a sphere is the 
easier to make, as it involves no method of projec¬ 
tion, but is a direct representation ; but, on the 
other hand, it is inconvenient to use, as only a 
small portion of the surface can be seen at once: 
while the converse is true of a map on a plane sur¬ 
face. The earliest geographers had no guide for 
their maps but reported distances and general 
notions of the figures of the masses of land and 
water. Eratosthenes was the first who called in the 
aid of astronomy, but he did not attempt any com¬ 
plete projection of the sphere (see Eratosthenes, 
and Ukert, vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 192, 193, and plate ii., 
in which Ukert attempts a restoration of the map 
of Eratosthenes). Hipparchus, in his work against 
Eratosthenes, insisted much more fully on the ne¬ 
cessary connection between geography and astro¬ 
nomy, and was the first who attempted to lay 
down the exact positions of places according to 
their latitudes and longitudes. In the science of 
projection, however, he went no further than the 
method of representing the meridians and parallels 
by parallel straight lines, the one set intersecting 
the other at right angles. Other systems of pro¬ 
jection were attempted, so that at the time of Ma¬ 
rinus there were several methods in use, all of 
which he rejected, and devised a new system, 
which is described, in the following manner by 
Ptolemy (i. 20, 24, 25). On account of the im¬ 
portance of the countries round the Mediterranean, 
he kept as his datum line the old standard line of 
Eratosthenes and his successors, namely the pa¬ 
rallel through Rhodes, or the 36th degree of lati¬ 
tude. Pie then calculated, from the length of a 
degree on the equator, the length of a degree on this 
parallel; taking the former at 500 stadia, he reckoned 
the latter at 400. Having divided this parallel into 
degrees, he drew perpendiculars through the points 
of division for the meridians ; and his parallels of 
latitude were straight lines parallel to that through 
Rhodes. The result, of course, was, as Ptolemy 
observes, that the parts of the earth north of the 
parallel of Rhodes were represented much too long, 
and those south of that line much too short; and 
further that, when Marinus came to lay down the 
positions of places according to their reported dis¬ 
tances, those north of the line were too near, and 
those south of it too far apart, as compared with 
the surface of his map. Moreover, Ptolemy ob¬ 
serves, the projection is an incorrect representation, 
inasmuch as the parallels of latitude ought to be 
circular arcs, and not straight lines. 

Ptolemy then proceeds to describe his own me¬ 
thod, which does not admit of an abridged state¬ 
ment, and cannot be understood without a figure. 
The reader is therefore referred for it to Ptolemy’s 
own work (i. 24), and to the accounts given by 
Ukert ( l,c . pp. 195, &c.), Mannert (vol. i. pp. 127, 
&c.), and other geographers. All that can be said 
of it here is that Ptolemy represents the parallels 
of latitude as arcs of concentric circles (their centre 
representing the North Pole), the chief of which 
are those passing through Thule, Rhodes, and 
Meroe, the Equator, and the one through Prasum. 
The meridians of longitude are represented by 
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straight line* which converge, north of the equator, 
towards the common centre of the arcs which repre¬ 
sents the parallels of latitude; and, south of it, to¬ 
wards a corresponding point, representing the South 
Pole. Having laid down these lines, he proceeds 
to show how to give to them a curved form, so as 
to make them a truer representation of the meri¬ 
dians on the globe itself. The portion of the sur¬ 
face of the earth thus delineated is, in length, a whole 
hemisphere, and, in breadth, the part which lies 
between 63° of north latitude and 1 G$° of south 
latitude. 

2. The Historical or Positive Geography of Pto¬ 
lemy. —The limits just mentioned, as those within 
which Ptolemy’s projection of the sphere was con¬ 
tained, were also those which he assigned to the 
known world. His own account of its extent and 
divisions is given in the fifth chapter of his seventh 
book. The boundaries which he there mentions 
are, on the east, the unknown land adjacent to 
the eastern nations of Asia, namely, the Sinae and 
the people of Serica j on the south, the unknown 
land which encloses the Indian Sea, and that adja¬ 
cent to the district of Aethiopia called Agisymba, 
on the south of Libya ; on the west, the unknown 
land which surrounds the Aethiopic gulf of Libya, 
and the Western Ocean ; and on the north, the 
continuation of the ocean, which surrounds the 
British islands and the northern parts of Europe, 
and the unknown land adjacent to the northern 
regions of Asia, namely Sarmatia, Scythia, and 
Serica. 

He also defines the boundaries by meridians and 
parallels, as follows. The southern limit is the pa¬ 
rallel of 16^° S. lat., which passes through a point 
as far south of the equator, as Meroe is north of it, 
and which he elsewhere describes as the parallel 
through Prasum,a promontory of Aethiopia: and 
the northern limit is the parallel of 63° N. lat., 
which passes through the island of Thule : so that 
the whole extent from north to south is 79-^°, or 
in round numbers, 80° ; that is, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, 40,000 stadia. Theeosfera limit is the meridian 
which passes through the metropolis of the Sinae, 
which is 119J°east of Alexandria, or just about 
eight hours : and the western limit is the meridian 
drawn through the Insulae Fortunatae (the Canaries) 
which is 60J°, or four hours, west of Alexandria, 
and therefore 180°, or twelve hours, west of the 
easternmost meridian. The various lengths of the 
earth, in itinerary measure, he reckons at 90,000 
stadia along the equator (500 stadia to a degree), 
40,000 stadia along the northernmost parallel 
(‘2’22g stadia to a degree), and 72,000 stadia along 
the parallel through Rhodes (400 stadia to a de¬ 
gree), along which parallel most of the measure¬ 
ments had been reckoned. 

In comparing these computations with the actual 
distances, it is not necessary to determine the true 
position of such doubtful localities as Thule and the 
metropolis of the Sinae ; for there are many other 
indications in Ptolemy's work, from which we can 
ascertain nearly enough what limits he intends. We 
cannot be far wrong in placing his northern bound¬ 
ary at about the parallel of the Zetland Isles, and his 
eastern boundary at about the eastern coast of Co¬ 
chin China, in fact just at the meridian of 110° E. 
long, (from Greenwich), or perhaps at the opposi te side 
of the Chinese Sea, namely, at the Philippine Islands 
at die meridian of 120°. It will then be seen that 
he is not far wrong in his dimensions from north to 
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south ; a circumstance natural enough, since the 
methods of taking latitudes with tolerable precision 
had long been known, and he was very careful to 
avail himself of every recorded observation which 
he could discover. But his longitudes are very 
wide of the truth, his length of the known world, 
from east to west, being much too great. The 
westernmost of the Canaries is in a little more than 
18° W. long., so that Ptolemy’s easternmost meri¬ 
dian (which, as just stated, is in 110° or 120° E. 
long.) ought to have been that of 128 ' or 138°, 
or in round numbers 130° or 140°, instead of 180°; 
a difference of 50° or 40°, that is, from l-7th to 
1-9th of the earth’s circumference. 

It is well worthy, however, of remark in passing, 
that the modem world owes much to this error; 
for it tended to encourage that belief in the prac¬ 
ticability of a western passage to the Indies, which 
occasioned the discovery of America by Columbus. 

There has been much speculation and discussion 
as to the cause of Ptolemy's great error in this 
matter ; but, after making due allowance for the 
uncertainties attending the computations of dis¬ 
tance on which he proceeded, it seems to us that 
the chief cause of the error is to be found in the 
fact already stated, that he took the length of a 
degree exactly one sixth too small, namely, 500 
stadia instead of GOO. As we have already stated, 
on his own authority, he was extremely careful to 
make use of every trustworthy observation of lati¬ 
tude and longitude which he could find ; but he him¬ 
self complains of the paucity of such observations ; 
and it is manifest that those of longitude must have 
been fewer and less accurate than those of latitude, 
both for other reasons, and chiefly on account of 
the greater difficulty of taking them. He had, 
therefore, to depend for his longitudes chiefly on 
the process of turning into degrees the distances 
computed in stadia ; and hence, supposing the dis¬ 
tances to be tolerably correct, his error as to the 
longitudes followed inevitably from the error in 
his scale. Taking Ptolemy’s own computation in 
stadia, and turning it into degrees of 600 stadia 
each, we get the following results. The length of 
the known world, measured along the equator, is 
90,000 stadia ; and hence its length in degrees is 
— 150° ; the error being thus reduced from 
50° or 40° to 20° or 10°. But a still fairer me¬ 
thod is to take the measurement along the parallel 
of Rhodes, namely 72,000 stadia. Now the true 
length of a degree of latitude in that parallel is 
about 47' a* of a degree of a great circle =* x 
GOO stadia = 470 stadia, instead of 400 ; and the 
7*2,000 stadia give a little over 153 degrees, a 
result lamost identical with the former. The 
remaining error of 20° at the most, or 10° at the 
least, is, we think, sufficiently accounted for by 
the errors in the itinerary measures, which ex¬ 
perience shows to be almost always on the side of 
making distances too great, and which, in this 
case, would of course go on increasing, the further 
the process was continued eastward. Of this 
source of error Ptolemy was himself aware ; and 
accordingly he tells U9 that, among the various 
computations of a distance, he always chose tho 
least; but, for the reason just stated, that least 
one was probably still too great. 

The method pursued by Ptolemy in laying down 
the actual positions of places has already been in¬ 
cidentally mentioned in the foregoing discussion. 
He fixed as many positions as possible by theit 
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longitudes and latitudes, and from these positions 
he determined the others by converting their dis¬ 
tances in stadia into degrees. For further details 
the reader is referred to his own work. 

His general ideas of the form of the known 
world were in some points more correct, in others 
less so, than those of Strabo. The elongation of 
the whole of course led to a corresponding dis¬ 
tortion of the shapes of the several countries. He 
knew the southern part of the Baltic, but was 
not aware of its being an inland sea. He makes 
the Paius Maeotis far too large and extends it far 
too much to the north. The Caspian he correctly 
makes an inland sea (instead of a gulf of the 
Northern Ocean), but he errs greatly as to its size 
and form, making its length from E. to W. more 
than twice that from N. to S. In the southern 
and south-eastern parts of Asia, he altogether fails 
to represent the projection of Hiqdostan, while, 
on the other hand, he gives to Ceylon (Tapro- 
bane) more than four times its proper dimensions, 
probably through confounding it with the mainland 
of India itself, and brings down the southern 
part of it below the equator. He shows an ac¬ 
quaintance with the Malay peninsula (his Aurea 
Chersonesus) and the coast of Cochin China ; but, 
probably through mistaking the eastern Archi¬ 
pelago for continuous land, he brings round the 
land which encloses his Sinus Magnus and the 
gulf of the Sinae (probably either the gulf of Siam 
and the Chinese Sea, or both confounded together) 
so as to make it enclose the whole of the Indian 
Ocean on the south. At the opposite extremity of 
the known world, his idea of the western coast of 
Africa is very erroneous. He makes it trend almost 
due south from the pillars of Hercules to the Hespera 
Keras in 8^ N. lat., where a slight bend to the 
eastward indicates the Gulf of Guinea ; but almost 
immediately afterwards the coast turns again to 
the S. S. W.; and from the expression already 
quoted, which Ptolemy uses to describe the bound¬ 
ary of the known world on this side, it would 
seem as if he believed that the land of Africa ex¬ 
tended here considerably to the west. Concerning 
the interior of Africa he knew considerably more 
than his predecessors. Several modem geogra¬ 
phers have drawn maps to represent the views of 
Ptolemy; one of the latest and best of which is that 
of Ukert ( Geogr . d. Griech. u. Romer , vol. i. pi. 3). 

Such are the principal features of Ptolemy’s 
phical system. It only remains to give a 
brief outline of the contents of his work, and to 
mention the principal editions of it. Enough has 
already been said respecting the first, or intro¬ 
ductory book. The next six books and a half 
(ii.—vii. 4) are occupied with the description 
of the known world, beginning with the West of 
Europe, the description of which is contained in 
book ii.; next comes the East of Europe, in 
book iii.; then Africa, in book iv.; then Western 
or Lesser Asia, in book v.; then the Greater 
Asia, in book vi.; then India, the Chersonesus 
Aurea, Serica, the Sinae, and Taprobane, in 
book vii. cc. I—4. The form in which the de¬ 
scription is given is that of lists of places with 
their longitudes and latitudes, arranged under the 
heads, first, of the three continents, and then of the 
several countries and tribes. Prefixed to each 
section is a brief general description of the bound¬ 
aries and divisions of the part about to be de* 
scribed; and remarks of a miscellaneous character 
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are interspersed among the lists, to which, how* 
ever, they bear but a small proportion. 

The remaining part of the seventh, and the 
whole of the eighth book, are occupied with a 
description of a set of maps of the known world, 
which is introduced by a remark at the end of the 
4th chapter of the 7 th book, which clearly proves 
that Ptolemy’s work had originally a set of maps 
appended to it. In c. 5 he describes the general 
map of the world. In cc 6, 7, he takes up the 
subject of spherical delineation, and describes the 
armillary sphere, and its connection with the sphere 
of the earth. In the first two chapters of book 
viii., he explains the method of dividing the world 
into maps, and the mode of constructing each map ; 
and he then proceeds (cc. 3—28) to the description 
of the maps themselves, in number twenty-six, 
namely, ten of Europe, four of Libya, and twelve 
of Asia. The 29th chapter contains a list of the 
maps, and the countries represented in each; and 
the 30th an account of the lengths and breadths of 
the portions of the earth contained in the respec¬ 
tive maps. These maps are still extant, and an 
account of them is given under Agathodaemon, 
who was either the original designer of them, 
under Ptolemy’s direction, or the constructor of a 
new edition of them. 

Enough has been already said to show the great 
value of Ptolemy’s work, but its perfect integrity is 
another question. It is impossible but that a 
work, which was for twelve or thirteen centuries 
the text-book in geography, should have suffered 
corruptions and interpolations; and one writer has 
contended that the changes made in it during the 
middle ages were so great, that we can no longer 
recognise in it the work of Ptolemy (Schlozer, 
Nord. Gesch. in the Allgem. Welthistorie, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 148, 176). Mannert has successfully defended 
the genuineness of the work, and has shown to 
what an extent the eighth book may be made the 
means of detecting the corruptions in the body of 
the work. (vol. i. p. 174.) 

The Geographia of Ptolemy was printed in 
Latin, with the Maps, at Rome, 1462, 1475, 1478, 
1482, 1486, 1490, all in folio: of these editions, 
those of 1482 and 1490 are the best: numerous 
other Latin editions appeared during the sixteenth 
century, the most important of which is that by 
Michael Servetus, Lugd. 1541, folio. The Editio 
Princeps of the Greek text is that edited by Eras¬ 
mus, Basil. 1533, 4to.; reprinted at Paris, 1546, 
4to. The text of Erasmus was reprinted, but with 
a new Latin Version, Notes, and Indices, edited by 
Petrus Montanus, and with the Maps restored by 
Mercator, Arast. 1605, folio; and a still more 
valuable edition was brought out by Petrus Ber- 
tius, printed by Elzevir, with the maps coloured, 
and with the addition of the Peutingerian Tables, 
and other important illustrative matter, Lugd. Bat. 
1619, folio j reprinted Antwerp, 1624, folio. The 
work also forms a part of the edition of Ptolemy’s 
works, undertaken by the Abbfi Halraer, but left 
unfinished at his death, Paris, 1813—1828, 4to.; 
this edition contains a French translation of the 
work. For an account of the less important edi¬ 
tions, the editions of separate parts, the versions, 
and the works illustrating Ptolemy’s Geography, 
see Hoffmann, Lea. Bibliog. Script. Grace. A use¬ 
ful little edition of the Greek text is contained in 
three volumes of the Tauchnit* classics, Lips. 1843, 
32mo. [P, 
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PTOLEMAEUS (ItroA-e/iaTos), king of Cyprus, 
was the younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes, king 
of Egypt, being like him an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus. Notwithstanding this defect 
of birth he appears to have been acknowledged as 
king of Cyprus at the same time that his brother 
Auletes obtained possession of the throne of Egypt, 
b. c. 80. But he unfortunately neglected the pre¬ 
caution of making interest at Rome to obtain the 
confirmation of his sovereignty, and had the farther 
imprudence to give personal offence to P. Clodius, 
by neglecting to ransom him when he had fallen 
into the hands of the Cilician pirates (Strab. xiv. 
p. 684 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 23). He paid dearly for 
his niggardliness on this occasion, for when Clodius 
became tribune (b. c. 58), he brought forward a 
law to deprive Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce 
Cyprus to a Roman province. Cato, who was en¬ 
trusted with the charge of carrying into execution 
this nefarious decree, sent to Ptolemy, advising 
him to submit, and offering him his personal safety, 
with the office of high-priest at Paphos, and a 
liberal maintenance. But the unhappy king, though 
he was wholly unprepared for resistance to the 
Roman power, had the spirit to refuse these offers, 
and put an end to his own life, b. c. 57. (Strab. 

1. c.; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 30, xxxix. 22 ; Liv. Epit. 
civ. ; Plut Cat. Min. 34—36 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
23 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 45 ; Cic. pro Sent. 26—28 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 4, ext. § 1.) 

We are told that Ptolemy had disgraced himself 
by every species of vice (Veil. Pat./. c.), but it ap¬ 
pears certain that it was the vaBt treasures that he 
possessed, which, by attracting the cupidity of the 
Romans, became the cause of his destruction, of 
which his vices were afterwards made the pre¬ 
text. [E.H.B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS, king of Cyrene. [Ptole- 
maeus Apion.] 

PTOLEMAEUS I. (ITroXe/rator), king of 
Egypt, sumamed Soter (the Preserver), but 
perhaps more commonly known as the son of 
Lagus. His father was a Macedonian of ignoble 
birth [Lagus], but his mother Arsinoe had been 
a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which ac¬ 
count it seems to have been generally believed that 
Ptolemy was in reality the offspring of that mo¬ 
narch (Curt. ix. 8. § 22 ; Pans. i. 6. § 2.) This 
could, indeed, hardly have been the case if Lu¬ 
cian’s statement be correct (Macrob. 12), that 
Ptolemy was eighty-four years of age at the time 
of his death, as in that case he must have been 
bom in a c. 367, when Philip was not sixteen 
years old. But the authority of Lucian on this 
point can hardly outweigh the distinct assertions 
of other authors as to the existence of such a belief, 
and we must therefore probably assign his birth to 
a later period. Whatever truth there may have 
been in this report, it is certain that Ptolemy 
early enjoyed a distinction at the Macedonian 
court to which his father’s obscurity would scarcely 
have entitled him, and we find him mentioned be¬ 
fore the death of Philip among the friends and 
confidential advisers of the young Alexander. The 
part which he took in promoting the intrigue for 
the marriage of the prince with the daughter of 
Pixodarus, king of Caria, gave great offence to 
Philip, and Ptolemy was banished, together with 
all the other persons concerned. (Plut. Alex. 10; 
Arrian, Anab. iii. 6.) On the accession of Alex¬ 
ander, however, b, c. 336, he was immediately 
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recalled from exile, and treated with the utmost 
distinction. It is remarkable that we do not find 
him holding any special command, or acting any 
important part during the first few years of the 
expedition to Asia, though it is clear that he ac¬ 
companied the king throughout this period. In¬ 
deed, his name is only twice mentioned previous 
to the year a c. 330, when he obtained the ho¬ 
nourable post of Somatophylax in the place of De¬ 
metrius, who had been implicated in the conspiracy 
of Philotas. (Arr. ib. ii. 11, iii. 18,27.) But from 
this period we find him continually employed on 
the most important occasions, and rendering the 
most, valuable services. 

In the following campaign (320), after the army 
had crossed the Oxus, Ptolemy was sent forward 
with a strong detachment, to apprehend the traitor 
Bessus, whom he seized and brought before Alex¬ 
ander. Again, in the reduction of the revolted 
province of Sogdiana, and in the attack on the 
rock-fortress of Chorienes, he is mentioned as 
taking a conspicuous part, and commanding one of 
the chief divisions of the army. (Arr. Anab. iii. 
2.9, 30, iv. 16, 21.) But it was especially during 
the campaigns in India that the services of Ptolemy 
shone the most conspicuous ; and we find him dis¬ 
playing on numerous occasions all the qualities of 
an able and judicious general, in command of 
separate detachments, or of one of the divisions of 
the main army. In the conquest of the Aspasians 
and Assacenians, in the reduction of the fortress 
of Aornos, at the passage of the Hydaspes and the 
siege of Sangala, as well as in many minor opera¬ 
tions, the name of Ptolemy is still among the most 
prominent. Nor was his personal valour less 
remarkable than his abilities as a general; and we 
find him on one occasion slaying with his own 
hand the chief of one of the Indian tribes in single 
combat. Some writers also ascribed to him a share 
in the glory of saving the life of Alexander among 
the Malli [Leonnatub], but it appears from his 
own testimony, as reported by Arrian and Curtius, 
that he was absent at the time on a separate com¬ 
mand. (Arr. Anab. iv. 24, 25, 29, v. 13, 23, 24, 

vi. 5, 11 ; Curt. viii. 10. § 21, 13. § 18—27, 
14. § 15, ix. 5. § 21.) 

Numerous evidences occur during the same pe¬ 
riod of the high favour and personal consideration 
with which he was regarded by Alexander: we 
find him constantly in close attendance upon the 
king’s person ; and on occasion of the conspiracy 
of the pages it was he who, by discovering and re¬ 
vealing their treasonable designs, probably became 
the means of saving the life of his sovereign (Arr. 
iv. 8, 13 ; Curt. viii. 1. §§ 45, 48, 6. § 22, ix. 6. 
§ 15 ; Chares ap. Athen. iv. p. 171, c.). According 
to a marvellous tale related by several writers 
Alexander was soon after able to return the obli¬ 
gation and save the life of his friend and follower 
when wounded by a poisoned arrow, by applying a 
remedy suggested to him in a dream. (Curt. ix. 8, 
§22—27; Diod. xvii. 103; Strab. xv. p. 723; 
Justin, xii. 10; Cic. de Divin. ii. 66.) During the 
toilsome march through Gedrosia, Ptolemy once 
more commanded one of the three principal divi¬ 
sions of the army ; and in the festivities at Susa 
was honoured with a crown of gold, while he ob¬ 
tained in marriage Artacama, a sister of Barsine. 
(Curt ix. 10. §6; Diod. xvii. 104; Arr. Anab. 

vii. 4; Plut Eum. 1.) He is again mentioned 
aB accompanying Alexander on his last military 
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enterprise, the winter campaign against the Cos- 

saeans, b.c. 324. (Arr. <6. viL 15.) 

From all these facts it is clear that at the death 
of Alexander few among his friends and generals 
occupied so prominent a place as the son of Lagus, 
and Perdiccas appears to have looked upon him 
from the first as one of his most formidable rivals. 
But Ptolemy was too prudent to allow his ambition 
to lead him into any premature demonstrations of 
enmity. In the first assembly of the generals he 
had indeed proposed that the government should 
be administered by a council of officers ; but this 
suggestion being rejected, he attached himself to 
the party of Perdiccas during the subsequent trans¬ 
actions. But he was far from losing sight of his 
own interests. It is said to have been by his ad¬ 
vice that the different provinces and satrapies were 
portioned out among the generals, and he took 
care to secure for himself in the distribution the 
important government of Egypt, at once the most 
wealthy and the most secure from foreign invasion. 
(Curt. x. 6. §§ 13, 16, 7. § 16 ; Justin, xiii. 2, 4 ; 
Arrian ap. Phot. p. 69, a ; Dexippus, ibid. p. 64, a; 
Paus. i. 6. § 2.) Thither he appears to have has¬ 
tened as Bpeedily as possible : and one of his first 
acts on arriving in his new government was to put 
to death Cleonienes, who had administered the 
province under Alexander with the title of receiver- 
general of tributes, and had been expressly ap¬ 
pointed by the council of generals to continue as 
hyparch under Ptolemy. Cleomenes had amassed 
vast treasures by extortion and rapine, and his 
execution thus tended to conciliate the minds of 
the Egyptians at the same time that it removed out 
of the way of Ptolemy a partisan of Perdiccas, 
and put him in possession of this accumulated 
treasure. (Paus. i. 6. § 3 ; Arriag, l. c.; Dexip¬ 
pus, l c.) 

All his efforts were now directed to strengthen 
himself in his new position: he attached his subjects 
by the mildness of his rule at the same time that 
he raised large forces, and concluded a secret league 
with Antipater against their common enemy, the 
regent Perdiccas. A still more overt act of dis¬ 
obedience was his persuading Arrhidaeus, who 
had been entrusted with the funeral of Alexander, 
to allow his body to be transported to Egypt, 
instead of conducting it, as originally agreed, to 
Aegae in Macedonia. (Diod. xviii. 14, 26, 28; 
Paus. i. 6. § 3 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 70, b.) About 
the same time (b. c. 322) he took advantage of 
the civil dissensions at Cyrene to annex that im¬ 
portant city and province to his dominions. (Diod. 
xviii. 21; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 70, a.) 

It was not till the beginning of the year b. c. 
321 that hostilities actually commenced between 
Perdiccas and his adversaries. The regent, justly 
deeming Ptolemy the most formidable of his anta¬ 
gonists, determined to leave Eumenes to make 
head against his enemies in Asia, while he him¬ 
self marched against Egypt. The result of his 
expedition has been already given under Per¬ 
diccas [p. 187]. The personal popularity of 
Ptolemy with the Macedonian army, which had 
contributed essentially to his success, secured him 
a welcopae reception by the royal forces imme¬ 
diately after the death of Perdiccas, but he wisely 
declined the office of regent, which was bestowed, 
by his advice, on Arrhiaaeus and Pithon. In the 
new arrangements at Triparadeisus, he naturally 
retained possession of Egypt and Cyrene ; and it 
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was probably at this period that he strengthened 
his union with the new regent Antipater, by mar¬ 
rying his daughter Eurydice. (Droysen, Hellenism. 
vol. L p. 154.) But the very next year (b. c. 320) 
we find him venturing on a bold step, in direct 
contravention of the arrangements then made, by 
seizing on the important satrapy of Phoenicia and 
Coele-Syria, which had been assigned to Laomedon, 
whom he did not scruple to dispossess by force of 
arms. (Diod. xviii. 39, 43 ; Appian. Syr. 52; 
Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, b.) It was probably 
during this expedition that he made himself 
master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the 
Sabbath day. (Josephus, Ant. xii. 1, adv. Apion. 
i. 22.) 

The death of Antipater (b. c. 319) produced a 
great change in the relative situations of the dif¬ 
ferent leaders, and Ptolemy was now induced to 
contract an alliance with Cassander and Antigonus 
against Polysperchon and Eumenes. He at first 
fitted out a fleet, with which he repaired to the 
coasts of Cilicia, and commenced operations against 
Eumenes, who in his turn threatened Phoenicia 
(Diod. xviii. 62, 73) ; but the war was eventually 
drawn off to the upper provinces of Asia, and 
Ptolemy remained a passive spectator of the con¬ 
test. At length the decisive victory of Antigonus 
over Eumenes raised the former to a height of 
power which rendered him scarcely less formidable 
to his allies than his enemies, and his treatment 
of Pithon and Peucestes sufficiently betrayed his 
ambitious designs. Seleucus, who had himself 
with difficulty escaped from his hands, fled for 
refuge to Egypt, and by his representations of the 
character and projects of Antigonus awakened 
Ptolemy to a sense of the danger, and induced 
him to enter into an alliance with Cassander and 
Lysimachus against their common enemy, b.c. 
316. (Id. xix. 56 ; Pau9. i. 6. § 4.) 

The next spring (315), after ineffectual attempts 
at negotiation, Antigonus commenced hostilities by 
the invasion of Syria, quickly recovered most of the 
cities in Phoenicia which had fallen under the yoke 
of Ptolemy, and laid siege to Tyre, the most im¬ 
portant of all, and the strength of which for a long 
time defied all his efforts. While he was engaged 
in this siege, and in the equipment of a fleet, and 
his nephew Ptolemy was carrying on the war in 
Asia Minor with great success, the king of Egypt 
was undisputed master of the sea, of which he 
availed himself to establish a footing in Cyprus, 
where he either gained over or subdued almost all 
the petty princes among whom the island was 
divided. At the same time he did not neglect the 
affairs of Greece, whither he despatched a strong 
fleet under his admiral Polycleitus, and endeavoured 
to gain over the Greek cities by idle proclamations 
of liberty. Polycleitus, on his return, defeated 
Theodotus, one of Antigonus’s admirals, at Aphro- 
disias in Cilicia, and took his whole fleet But the 
next year (314) Tyre at length fell into the hands 
of Antigonus, who now found himself undisputed 
master of Syria and Phoenicia, and was, conse¬ 
quently, able to turn his own attention towards 
Asia Minor, leaving his son Demetrius to protect 
the newly-acquired provinces. The youth of De¬ 
metrius would have induced Ptolemy to attempt 
their recovery, but his attention was occupied 
during the year 313 by a revolt in Cyrene, and the 
defection of several of the princes of Cyprus. The 
former he succeeded in putting down through the 
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agency of his general Agia, while he deemed it 
necessary to repair in person to Cyprus, with a 
large force, with which he quickly reduced the re¬ 
volted cities, and placed the whole island under the 
command of Nicocreon of Salamis, on whose fidelity 
he had full reliance. After this he laid waste with 
his fleet the adjoining coasts of the main land, took 
the towns of Posideum in Syria, and Mallus in 
Cilicia, and withdrew again to Cyprus before De¬ 
metrius, who hastened to oppose him, could arrive 
on the spot. But the following spring (b. c. 312) 
he determined, at the instigation of Seleucus, to 
oppose Demetrius in the field, and invaded Palestine 
with & large army. He was met by the young ge¬ 
neral at Gaza, and a pitched battle ensued, in which 
Ptolemy and Seleucus were completely victorious, 
and Demetrius was compelled to evacuate Syria, 
leaving the whole country open to the Egyptian 
kings, who recovered almost without opposition 
all the cities of Phoenicia. After this he sent 
Seleucus at his own request with a small force 
against Babylon, where that general succeeded in 
establishing a permanent footing. [Seleucus.] 
Meanwhile, Demetrius partly retrieved his disaster 
by defeating Ptolemy’s general Cilles, and soon 
after Antigonus himself advanced into Syria, to 
support his son. Ptolemy gave way before them, 
and withdrew into Egypt, where he prepared for 
defence ; but Antigonus did not attempt to follow 
him, and spent his time in operations in Asia. 
The next year (b.c. 311) hostilities were sus¬ 
pended by a general peace. (Diod. xix. 57—62, 
64, 69, 79—86, 90, 93, 105 ; Plut. Demetr. 5, 6 ; 
Paus. i. 6. § 5; Justin, xv. 1; Aypian,£yr. 54.) 

Of the motives which led to this treaty we have 
no information, but the probability is that all 
parties regarded it as little more than a truce. 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to recom¬ 
mence hostilities, and, under pretence that Anti¬ 
gonus had not, pursuant to the treaty, withdrawn 
his garrisons from the Greek cities in Asia, he sent 
a fleet to Cilicia under Leonidas, who reduced 
many towns on the coast, but was again compelled 
to withdraw by the arrival of Demetrius. The 
next year (b. c. 309) Ptolemy in person sailed 
with a large fleet to Lycia, took the important 
city of Xanthua, as well as Caunus and other 
places in Caria, and laid siege to Halicarnassus, 
which was, however, relieved by the sudden 
arrival of Demetrius, Ptolemy now withdrew 
to Myndus where he wintered, and the next 
spring (308) repaired in person to the Pelopounese, 
where he announced himself as the liberator of 
Greece, but effected little, beyond the taking pos¬ 
session of the two strongholds of Corinth and 
Sicyon, which were yielded to him by Cratesipolis; 
and having placed garrisons in these he returned 
to Egypt. (Diod. xx. 19,27,37; Plut. Demetr . 7.) 
This year was, however, marked by a more im¬ 
portant advantage in the recovery of Cyrene, which 
had for some years past shaken off the Egyptian 
yoke, but was now, after the death of Ophelias, re¬ 
duced once more under the subjection of Ptolemy 
by the arms of his brother Magas. [Magas.] 

The next season (b. c. 307) Demetrius suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his authority over great 
part of Greece, and drove Demetrius the Phalerean 
out of Athens, who took refuge at the court of 
Egypt Ptolemy appears to have remained in¬ 
active during these events, but it is probable that 
his military and naval preparations at Cyprus gave 
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umbrage to Antigonus, who in consequence recalled 
Demetrius from Greece, and determined to make 
a grand effort to wrest that important island from 
the hands of his rival It was occupied by 
Ptolemy’s brother Menelaus with a powerful fleet 
and army, but he was unable to resist the forces 
of Demetrius, was defeated, and besieged in the 
city of Salamis, the capital of the island. Ptolemy 
himself now hastened to his relief with a fleet of 
140 ships, and a sea-fight ensued between him and 
Demetrius — one of the most memorable in ancient 
history — which terminated, after an obstinate 
contest, in the total defeat of the Egyptian fleet 
Ptolemy was now compelled to withdraw to 
Egypt, while his brother Menelaus, with his fleet 
and army and the whole island of Cyprus, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. Antigonus was so 
much elated by this victory as to assume the title 
of king, an example which Ptolemy, notwithstand¬ 
ing his defeat, immediately followed, b. c. 306. 
(Diod. xx. 45—53 ; Plut Demetr. 15—18 ; Paus. 
i. 6. § 6 ; Justin, xv. 2 ; Appian, Syr. 54.) 

But the defeat at Salamis not only entailed upon 
the Egyptian king the loss of Cyprus, but left his 
rival for a time the undisputed master of the sea, 
an advantage of which Antigonus now determined 
to avail himself to strike a decisive blow against 
Egypt itself. For this purpose he himself ad¬ 
vanced by land through Syria with a powerful 
army, while Demetrius supported him with his fleet. 
Ptolemy did not attempt to meet him in the field or 
oppose him on the frontiers of Egypt, but contented 
himself with fortifying and guarding the passages 
of the Nile, as he had done against Perdiccas: a 
manoeuvre which proved equally successful on the 
present occasion. The fleet of Demetrius suffered 
severely from storm, and bis efforts to effect a landing 
in Lower Egypt were frustrated, while Antigonus 
himself was unable to force the passage of the 
river: his troops began to suffer from hunger: many 
of them deserted to Ptolemy, whose emissaries were 
active with bribes and promises: and the old king 
at length found himself compelled to abandon the 
enterprise and retire into Syria. (Diod. xx. 7 3— 
76; Plut. Demetr. 19; Paus. i. 6. § 6.) Ptolemy 
was well contented to have escaped from so great 
a danger, and doubtless occupied in recruiting his 
forces, but we do not learn that he ventured to 
resume the offensive. The next year however 
(b. c. 305), Demetrius having turned his arms 
against the Rhodians, Ptolemy assisted the latter 
with repeated supplies both of troops and pro¬ 
visions. So important, indeed, were his succours 
on this occasion, that when Demetrius had been at 
length compelled to raise the siege (304), the 
Ilhodians paid divine honours to the Egyptian 
monarch as their saviour and preserver (Swryp), a 
title which appears to have been now bestowed 
upon Ptolemy for the first time. (Diod. xx. 81— 
88, 96, 98—100; Paus. i. 6. § 6, 8. § 6; Athen. 
xv. p. 696, f.) 

During the next two years the king of Egypt 
seems to have been a nearly passive spectator of 
the contest in Greece, though in the course of it 
Corinth and Sicyon were wrested from his power 
by Demetrius: but at length in b. c. 302 the 
arrogant pretensions of Antigonus once mere united 
Ptolemy and Seleucus with Cassander and Lysi¬ 
ne acb us in a league against their common foe. 
Still, however, Ptolemy took comparatively little 
part in the contest, which led to the decisive 
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battle of Ipsus, and after advancing into Coele- 
Syria, and making himself master of part of that 
country and of Phoenicia, he was alarmed by a 
false, report of the victory of Antigonus, and with¬ 
drew into Egypt. (Diod. xx. 106, 113; Justin, 
xv. 2, 4.) 

The defeat and death of Antigonus (b.c. 3011 
altogether altered the relations of the allied 
monarchs. Seleucus was now become almost as 
formidable as Antigonus had been, and the pos¬ 
session of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, which were 
claimed by Ptolemy as the price of his adhesion to 
the coalition, and by Seleucus as part of the allotted 
reward of his victory, was near producing an im¬ 
mediate breach between the two. Seleucus appears 
to have waived his pretensions for a time, but ulti¬ 
mately obtained possession (in what manner we 
know not) of the disputed provinces. (Diod. xxi. 
Exc. Vat. pp. 42, 43; Polyb. v. 67.) Meanwhile, 
their mutual jealousy led them to form new alli¬ 
ances with the other monarchs; and while Seleucus 
married Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, 
Ptolemy sought to strengthen his connection with 
Lysimachus, by giving that monarch his daughter 
Arsinoe in marriage. At the same time he did 
not refuse to be reconciled, in appearance at least, to 
Demetrius, to whom he even gave Ptolemais, another 
of his daughters, for a wife. An alliance was at 
the same time concluded between them, and 
Pyrrhus, the fugitive heir to the throne of Epeirus, 
was placed at the Egyptian court by Demetrius, 
as a hostage for his fidelity. 

The young prince quickly rose to a high place 
in the favour of Ptolemy, who gave him his step¬ 
daughter Antigone in marriage, and conceived the 
design of raising him up as a rival to Demetrius. 
His nominal alliance with the latter did not prevent 
him from furnishing all the support in his power to 
the Greek cities which were opposed to him, on 
occasion of the expedition of Demetrius to Greece 
in b. c. 297: and the following year he took the 
opportunity to create a formidable diversion by 
sending Pyrrhus, at the head of a small force, to 
Epeirus, where the young prince quickly established 
himself upon the throne. (Plut. Demetr. 32, 33, 
Pyrrh, 4, 5 ; Paus. i. 6. § 8.) 

The next year (b. c. 295) he took advantage of 
Demetrius being still engaged in the affairs of 
Greece, to recover the important island of Cyprus. 
This he quickly reduced, with the exception of 
Salamis, where Phila, the wife of Demetrius, held 
out for a long time, but her husband's attention 
being now wholly engrossed by the prospects which 
had opened to him in Macedonia [Demetrius], 
he was unable to render her any assistance, and 
she was ultimately compelled to surrender to 
Ptolemy, The whole island thus fell into the 
power of the king, and became from henceforth 
an integral portion of the Egyptian monarchy. 
( Plut Demetr, 35, 38.) 

It is not till after the lapse of a considerable 
interval that we again find Ptolemy engaging 
actively in foreign war. But he could not remain 
an indifferent spectator of the events which placed 
his old enemy Demetrius on the throne of Mace¬ 
donia : and in B. c. 287 we find him once more 
joining in a league with Lysimachus and Seleucus 
against the object of their coramop enmity. The 
part taken by Ptolemy in the war that followed 
was, however, limited to the sending a fleet to the 
Aegaean: and the defeat and captivity of Deme- 
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trius soon removed all cause of apprehension. 
(Plut Demetr, 44, Pyrrh, 10,11 ; Justin, xvi. 2.) 
It is probable that the latter years of his reign 
were devoted almost entirely to the arts of peace, 
and to promoting the internal prosperity of his 
dominions. But his advancing age now warned 
him of the necessity of providing for the succession 
to his throne. 

Ptolemy was at this time the father of three 
legitimate sons, of whom the two eldest, Ptolemy 
surnamed Ceraunus, and Meleager, were the off¬ 
spring of Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 
while the youngest, also named Ptolemy (after¬ 
wards surnamed Philadelphus) was the child of 
his latest and most beloved wife, Berenice. His 
attachment to Berenice, as well as the favourable 
opinion he had formed of the character of the 
young man himself, now led him to conceive the 
project of bestowing the crown upon the last of 
these three princes, to the exclusion of his elder 
brothers. Such a design met with vehement 
opposition from Demetrius the Phalerian, who 
now held a high place in the counsels and favour 
of Ptolemy: but the king; nevertheless, determined 
to carry it into execution, and even resolved to 
secure the throne to his favourite son by establish¬ 
ing him on it in his own lifetime. In the year 
b. c. 28S accordingly, he himself announced to the 
assembled people of Alexandria that he had ceased 
to reign, and transferred the sovereign authority to 
his youngest son, whom he presented to them as 
their king. His choice was received, we are told, 
with the utmost favour, and the accession of the 
new monarch was celebrated with festivities and 
processions on a scale of unparalleled magnificence, 
during which the aged monarch himself appeared 
among the officers and attendants of hi9 son. 
(Justin, xvi. 2 ; Athen. v. p. 196,203.) Nothing 
occurred to interrupt the harmony which subsisted 
between them from this time till the death of the 
elder Ptolemy, which took place about two years 
after, b. c. 283. His reign is variously estimated 
at thirty-eight or forty years, according as we 
include or not these two years which followed his 
abdication. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm, pp. 113, 
114; Joseph. Ant. xii. 2.) He was not only 
honoured by his son with a splendid funeral; but 
his body was deposited in the magnificent edifice 
which had been erected as the mausoleum of 
Alexander ; and divine honours were paid to him 
in common with the great conqueror. (Theocr. 
Idyll, xvii. 16—19 ; Strab. xvii. p. 794.) 

The character of Ptolemy has been generally 
represented in a very favourable light by historians, 
and there is no doubt that if we compare him with 
his contemporary and rival potentates he appears 
to deserve the praises bestowed upon his mildness 
and moderation. But it is only with this important 
qualification that they can be admitted : for there 
are many evidences, such as the barbarous murder of 
Nicocles [NicocLEs],and the execution of Ptolemy, 
the nephew of Antigonus [see above, p.565,No. 7], 
that he did not shrink from any measure that ije 
deemed requisite in order to carryout the objects of 
his ambition. But the long-sighted prudenee, by 
which he seems to have been pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished among his contemporaries, led him to confine 
that ambition within more rational bounds than moat 
of his rivals. He appears to have been the only one 
among the generals of Alexander who foresaw from 
the first that the empire of that conqueror must in- 
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evitably be broken up, and who wisely directed bis 
endeavours to secure for himself the possession of an 
important and valuable portion, instead of wasting 
hii) strength in idle attempts to grasp the whole. 

But whatever were the faults of Ptolemy as an 
individual, as a ruler he certainly deserves the 
highest praise. By his able and vigorous admin¬ 
istration he laid the foundations of the wealth and 
prosperity which Egypt enjoyed for a long period, 
and which even many successive generations of 
misrule were afterwards insufficient to destroy. 
He restored order to the finances of the country, 
encouraged commerce and industry, and introduced 
a system of administration which appears to have 
been well suited to the peculiar state of society 
which had so long existed in Egypt, and to the 
religious and social prejudices of the nation. (See 
on this subject Droysen, Helleniamus , vol. ii. 
pp. 34—5*2.) Under his fostering care Alexandria 
quickly rose to the place designed for it by its 
founder, that of the greatest commercial city of the 
world. Among other measures for the prosperity 
of his new capital we find Ptolemy establishing 
there a numerous colony of Jews, who frequently 
acted an important part during the reigns of his 
successors. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 1.) With this ex¬ 
ception, the policy of the king was mainly directed 
to the prosperity of his Greek subjects, while the 
native Egyptians, though no longer subjected to 
the oppressions they had suffered under former 
rulers, were kept in comparative obscurity. Nor 
do we find that the first Ptolemy showed any 
especial marks of favour to their religion, though 
to him is ascribed the first introduction of the 
foreign worship of Serapis, and the foundation of 
the celebrated temple dedicated to that divinity at 
Alexandria. (Tac. Hist. iv. 84 ; Plut. de Isid. et 
Osirid. 28.) [Skrapis.] 

Not less eminent or conspicuous were the ser¬ 
vices rendered by Ptolemy to the advancement of 
literature and science. In this department indeed 
it is not always easy to distinguish the portion of 
credit due to the father from that of his son : but 
it seems certain that to the elder monarch belongs 
the merit of having originated those literary insti¬ 
tutions which assumed a more definite and regular 
form, as well as a more prominent place, under his 
successor. Such appears to have been the case 
with the two raoBt celebrated of all, the Library 
and the Museum of Alexandria. (See Droysen, 
Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 43 ; Geier, de Ptolemaei La -- 
gidae Vita, p. 61; Parthey , Das Alexandriniache 
Museum , pp. 36—49 ; Ritschl. Die Alexandr. 
Bibliothek. pp. 14—16.) 

The first suggestion of these important foun¬ 
dations is ascribed by some writers to Demetrius 
of Phalerus, who spent all the latter years of his 
life at the court of Ptolemy, and became one of his 
most confidential friends and advisers. But many 
other men of literary eminence were also gathered 
around the Egyptian king : among whom may be 
especially noticed the great geometer Euclid, the 
philosophers Stilpo of Megara, Theodoras of Cyrene, 
and Diodorus surnamed Cronus; as well as the 
elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the grammarian 
Zenodotus. (Diog. Lafert. ii. 102, 111, 115, v. 37, 
78 ; Plut. de Exit . 7, Apophth. Reg. p. 189, d ; 
Suid. 8. v . irtKyras and ZrjvdooTos.) To the two last 
we are told Ptolemy confided the literary education 
of his son Philadelphus. Many anecdotes suf¬ 
ficiently attest the free intercourse which subsisted 
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between the king and the men of letters by whom 
he was surrounded, and prove that the easy fami¬ 
liarity of his manners corresponded with his simple 
and unostentatious habits of life. We also find 
him maintaining a correspondence with Menander, 
whom he in vain endeavoured to attract to his 
court, and sending overtures probably of a similar 
nature to Theophrastus. (Suid. ».v. Mhavdpos ; 
Diog. Laert. v. 37.) Nor were the fine arts 
neglected : the rival painters Antiphilus and 
Apelles both exercised their talents at Alexandria, 
where some of their most celebrated pictures were 
produced. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 36; Lucian, de 
Column. 2.) 

But Ptolemy was not content with the praise of 
an enlightened patron and friend of literature ; he 
sought for himself also the fame of an author, and 
composed an historical narrative of the wars of 
Alexander, which is frequently cited by later 
writers, and is one of the chief authorities which 
Arrian made the groundwork of his own history. 
That author repeatedly praises Ptolemy for the 
fidelity of his narrative and the absence of all 
fables and exaggerations, and justly pays the 

.test deference to his authority, on account of 
his personal acquaintance with the events which 
he relates. No notice of his style has been pre¬ 
served to us, from which we may probably infer 
that his work was not so much distinguished in 
this respect as for its historical value. Arrian 
expressly tells us that it was composed by him 
after he was established on the throne of Egypt, 
and probably during the latter years of his life. 
(Arr. Anab. i. prooem. The other passages in 
which his authority is cited are collected, and all 
the information relating to his history brought 
together by Geier, de Ptolemaei Lagidae Vita et 
Scriptis , pp.72—77 ; and in his Scriptorea Histoidae 
Alex. Magni , pp. 1—26. The fragments are also 
given in the edition of Arrian published by Didot, 
at Paris, 1846.) It appears also that the letters 
of Ptolemy to Seleucus were extant at a later 
period, and were collected by one Dionysodorus, of 
whom nothing more is known. (Lucian. Pro Laps, 
in Salut. 10.) 

Ptolemy had been three times married: 1. to 
the Persian princess Artacama [see above, p, 581], 
by whom he appears to have had no children ; 2. to 
Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, who had 
borne him three sons—Ptolemy Ceraunus, Me¬ 
leager, and one whose name is not mentioned 
(Paus. i. 7. § 1.), and two daughters, Lysandra 
and Ptolemai's ; 3. to Berenice, who became the 
mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus as well as of 
Arsinoe, the wife of Lysimachtis. For further 
information concerning his children by these mar¬ 
riages, see the articles Arsinoe and Berenice. 
But besides these, he became the father of a nu¬ 
merous progeny by various concubines, of whom 
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the most conspicuous was Thai's, the celebrated 
Athenian hetaera. By her he had two sons, 
named Leontiscus and Lagus, and a daughter, 
Eirene, who was married to Eunoatus, one of the 
petty princes of Cyprus. (Athen. xiii. p. 676, e.; 
Paus. i. 6. §'8.) Another son of Ptolemy, named 
Argaeus, is also mentioned, who was probably ille¬ 
gitimate, but his mother is unknown. (Paus. i. 7. 
§ 1.) [E. H. B.j 

PTOLEMAEUS II. (nroXsMcuos), king of 
Egypt, sumamed Philadelphia, was the son of 
Ptolemy I. by his wife Berenice. He was bom in 
the island of Cos, whither his mother had accom¬ 
panied her husband during the naval campaign of 
b. o. 309. (Theocr. Idyll, xvii. 58; et Schol. ad loc. ; 
Callim. H . ad Del . 165—190; Droysen, Hellenism, 
vol. i. p. 418.) We have scarcely any information 
concerning the period of his boyhood or youth, 
though we learn that he received a careful educa¬ 
tion ; and Philetas, the elegiac poet of Cos, and 
Zenodotus the grammarian, are mentioned as his 
literary preceptors (Suid. s. v. GiKniras and Zt)v61>o- 
ros ). But it is probable that his own promising 
character and disposition combined with the par¬ 
tiality of his father for Berenice, to induce the aged 
monarch to set aside the offspring of his former 
marriage in favour of Philadelphus. In order to 
carry this project into execution, and secure the suc¬ 
cession to this his favourite son, the king at length 
resolved to abdicate the sovereign power, and esta¬ 
blish Philadelphus (at this time 24 years of age) 
upon the throne during his own lifetime. The 
young prince appears to have been personally 
popular with the Alexandrians, who, we are told, 
welcomed the announcement with the utmost joy, 
and the accession of the new monarch (Nov. b. c. 
285) was celebrated with festivities and proces¬ 
sions of the utmost magnificence. (Justin, xvi. 2 ; 
Athen. v. pp. 196—203 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. 
p. 113.) 

It is probable that the virtual authority of king 
still remained in the hands of Ptolemy Soter, 
during the two years that he survived this event ; 
but no attempt was made to disturb his arrange¬ 
ment of the succession. Ptolemy Ceraunus and 
Meleager quitted Egypt, and Philadelphus found 
himself at his father’s death ( b. c. 283) the un¬ 
disputed master of his wealthy and powerful king¬ 
dom. His long reign was marked by few events 
of a striking character, while his attention was 
mainly directed to the internal administration of 
his kingdom, and the patronage of literature and 
science ; his foreign policy was essentially pacific, 
and the few external wars by which his reign was 
troubled, were not of a nature to affect deeply the 
prosperity of his dominions. Unfortunately, our 
historical information concerning his reign is so 
scanty, that we have the greatest difficulty in ar¬ 
ranging and connecting the few notices that have 
been transmitted to us. Its tranquillity appears 
to have been first disturbed by hostilities with his 
half brother Magas, who had governed Cyrene as 
viceroy under Ptolemy Soter, but on the death of 
that monarch threw off the yoke, and asserted his 
independence. Not content with maintaining him¬ 
self in the possession of the Cyrenaica, Magas 
even attempted to invade Egypt, and had ad¬ 
vanced as far as Paraetonium, when he was re¬ 
called to his own dominions by a revolt of the 
Marmaridae. A formidable mutiny among his 
Gaulish mercenaries prevented Ptolemy from pur- 
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suing him (Pans. i. 7. §§ 1, 2 ; Schol. ad Callim . 
IL in Del. 170—190). Magas, however, subse¬ 
quently induced Antiochus II., king of Syria, to 
make common cause with him against the Egyptian 
monarch, and himself undertook a second expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt, in which he again advanced to 
the frontier, and took the fortress of Paraetonium ; 
but the efforts of Antiochus were paralysed by the 
address of Ptolemy, and he was able to effect 
nothing on the side of Syria. At length the war 
was terminated by a treaty, which left Magas in 
undisputed possession of the Cyrenaica, while his 
infant daughter Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, 
the son of Philadelphus. (Paus. i. 7. § 3; Po- 
lyaen. ii. 28 ; Justin, xxvi. 3; Droysen, Hellenism . 
vol. ii. pp. 244—250.) 

It was probably during the continuance of this 
war that we find Ptolemy also taking an active 
part in the affairs of Greece, by sending a fleet 
under Patroclus to the assistance of the Athenians 
against Antigonus Gonatas [Patroclus]. Nor 
was he inattentive to the events that were passing 
in more distant countries. After the defeat of 
Pyrrhus by the Romans, he had hastened to con¬ 
clude a treaty with the rising republic, and during 
the subsequent war between Rome and Carthage, 
he continued faithful to his new allies, and refused 
to assist the Carthaginians. (Liv. Epit. xiv.; 
Dion Cass. fr. 146; Zonar. viii. 6; Justin, xviii. 2; 
Val. Max. iv. 3. § 9 ; Appian. Sic. 1.) 

Of the subsequent relations between Egypt and 
Syria, we know only in general terms that hostili¬ 
ties between them were frequently interrupted or 
suspended, and as often renewed; but the wars 
appear to have been marked by no events of a 
striking character. It must have been towards 
the close of the reign of Philadelphus that the 
long protracted contest was terminated by a treaty 
of peace, by which Ptolemy gave his daughter 
Berenice in marriage to Antiochus II. The other 
stipulations of the peace are unknown to us, but it 
is certain that Phoenicia and Coele-Syria—the 
never-failing cause of dispute between the two 
monarchies—remained in the hands of Ptolemy 
(Hieron. ad Daniel, xi. 6 ; Droysen, voLii. p. 316.) 
In Greece Ptolemy appears to have continued 
throughout his reign on unfriendly if not directly 
hostile terms with Macedonia, and lost no opportu¬ 
nity of assisting the party opposed to that power; 
but it was not until a few years defore his death 
that the successes of Aratus and the rise of the 
Achaean league opened out to his policy fresh 
prospects in that quarter. He hastened to support 
Aratus with considerable sums of money, and 
received him in the most friendly manner when 
he visited Alexandria in person. (Plut. Aral. 11, 
12 .) 

But while Ptolemy was thus attentive to the 
events that were passing among the neighbouring 
potentates, his chief care was directed to the in¬ 
ternal administration of his kingdom, and to the 
encouragement and extension of its foreign com¬ 
merce. One of the first measures of his reign was 
to take effectual steps for clearing Upper Egypt 
from the robbers and banditti by which it was in¬ 
fested (Theocr. Idyll, xv. 46—49, and Schol. ad 
loc.), and he afterwards carried his arms far into 
Ethiopia, and established friendly relatione with 
the barbarian tribes of that country. He was also 
the first to derive from those regions a supply of 
elephants for war, which had been previously pro- 
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cured solely from India, and so important did he 
deem this resource that he founded a city or fortress 
named Ptolemais on the confines of Ethiopia, solely 
with a view to this object (Agatharchides ap. Phot 
p. 441, b, 453, a; Hieronym. ad Dan . xi 5 ; Plin. 
H. N. vi. 34; JDiod. iii. 36). With Ergamenes, the 
Greek king of Merog, he appears to have main¬ 
tained friendly relations. In order to command the 
important navigation and commerce of the Red Sea, 
he founded the city of Arsinoe at the head of the 
gulf (on the site of the modem Suez), and that of 
Berenice on the coast almost under the tropic. 
The former he connected with the Nile by renew¬ 
ing and clearing out the canal which had previously 
been constructed by Necho, while he opened a high 
road from Berenice to Coptos on the Nile, which 
continued for ages to be the route by which all the 
merchandise of India, Arabia, and Aethiopia was 
conveyed to Alexandria. Not contented with this, 
we find him sending Satyrus on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery along the western coast of the Red Sea, and 
founding another city of Berenice as far south as 
the latitude of Meroe (Strab. xvii. pp. 770, 804, 
815 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 34 ; Diod. i. 33 ; Droysen, 
Hellenism . vol. ii. p. 735—738 ; Letronne, Rec. 
des Inter, p. 180—188). It was doubtless also 
with a view to the extension of his commerce with 
India that we find him sending an ambassador of 
the name of Dionysius to the native princes of that 
country. (Plin. H.N. vi. 21.) 

But it is more especially as the patron and pro¬ 
moter of literature and science that the name of 
Philadelphus is justly celebrated. The institutions 
of which the foundations had been laid by his 
father quickly rose under his fostering care to the 
highest prosperity. The Museum of Alexandria 
became the resort and abode of all the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of letters of the day, and in the 
library attached to it were accumulated all the 
treasures of ancient learning. The first person who 
filled the office of librarian appears to have been 
Zenodotus of Ephesus, who had previously been 
the preceptor of Ptolemy: his successor was the 
poet Callimachus. (Suid. a. v. ZtjwJSotos ; Parthey, 
das Alex. Museum , p. 71 ; Ritschl, die Alex. Bib- 
liothek , p. 19.) Among the other illustrious names 
which adorned the court and reign of Ptolemy, 
may be mentioned those of the poets Philetas and 
Theocritus (the last of whom has left us a laboured 
panegyric upon the Egyptian monarch, which is of 
some importance in an historical point of view), the 
philosophers Hegesias and Theodoras, the mathe¬ 
matician Euclid, and the astronomers Timocharis, 
Aristarchus of Samos, and Aratus. It was not 
merely by his munificence, or the honours which 
he bestowed upon these eminent men that Ptolemy 
was able to attract them to his court: he had him¬ 
self received a learned education, and appears to 
have possessed a genuine love of literature, while 
many anecdotes attest to us the friendly and fa¬ 
miliar terms upon which he associated with the 
distinguished strangers whom he had gathered 
around him. Nor was his patronage confined to 
the ordinary cycle of Hellenic literature. By his 
interest in natural history he gave a stimulus to 
the pursuit of that science, which gave birth 
to many important works, while he himself 
formed collections of rare animals within the pre¬ 
cincts of the royal palace. It was during his 
reign also, and perhaps at his desire, that Manetho 
gave to the world in a Greek form the historical 
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records of the Egyptians; and according to a well- 
known tradition,—which, disguised as it has been 
by fables, may not be without an historical founda¬ 
tion,—it was by bis express command that the 
Holy Scriptures of the Jews were translated into 
Greek (Joseph, xii. 2. For the fuller investiga¬ 
tion of this subject, tee Aristbas). Whatever 
truth there may be in this tale, it is certain that 
he treated the Jewish colonists, many of whom 
had already settled at Alexandria under Ptolemy 
Soter, with much favour, and not only allowed 
them perfect toleration for their religion, but ap¬ 
pears to have placed them in many respects on a 
par with his Greek subjects. (Joseph, l.c.) 

The fine arts met with scarcely less encourage¬ 
ment under Ptolemy than literature and science, 
but his patronage does not appear to have given 
rise to any school of painting or sculpture of real 
merit; and we are told that Aratus gained his 
favour by presents of pictures of the Sicyonic 
school. (Plut Aral . 12.) His architectural 
works, on the contrary, were of a superior order, 
and many of the most splendid buildings at Alex¬ 
andria were erected or completed under his reign, 
especially the museum, the lighthouse on the 
island of Pharos, and the royal burial place or 
sepulchre, to which he removed the body of Alex¬ 
ander from Memphis, while he deposited there 
the remains of his father and mother (Paua, i. 7. 

§ 1 ; Strab. xvii. p. 791). As a farther proof of 
his filial piety he raised a temple to the memory of 
Ptolemy and Berenice, in which their statues were 
consecrated as tutelary deities of Egypt (Theocr. 
Id. xvii. 123). The new cities or colonies founded 
by Philadelphus in different parts of his dominions 
were extremely numerous. On the Red Sea alone 
we find at least two bearing the name of Arsinoe, 
one called after another of his sisters Philotera, 
and two cities named in honour of his mother 
Berenice. The same names occur also in Cilicia 
and Syria: and in the latter country he founded 
the important fortress of Ptolemais in Palestine. 
(Concerning these various foundations, see Droysen, 
Hellenism, vol. ii. pp. 678,699, 721, 731, &c.; Le¬ 
tronne, Recueil des I user. pp. 180—188.) 

All authorities concur in attesting the great 
power and wealth, to which the Egyptian mon¬ 
archy was raised under Philadelphus. We are 
told that he possessed at the close of his reign a 
standing army of 200,000 foot and 40,000 horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 
1500 ships, among which were many vessels of 
stupendous size ; and a sum of 740,000 talents in 
his treasury ; while he derived from Egypt alone an 
annual revenue of 14,800 talents (Appian. praet 
10 ; Hieronym. ad Daniel, xi. 5). His dominions 
comprised, besides Egypt itself, and portions of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Libya, the important pro¬ 
vinces of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, together with 
Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades : and 
during a great part at least of his reign, Cilicia and 
Pamphylia also (Theocrit. Idyll, xvii. 86—80 ; 
Droysen, Lc. p. 316). Before his death Cyrene 
was reunited to the monarchy by the marriage of 
his son Ptolemy with Berenice, the daughter of 
Magas. 

The private life and relations of Philadelphus 
are far from displaying his character in as favour¬ 
able a light as we might have inferred from the splen¬ 
dour of his administration. Almost immediately on 
his accession he had banished Demetrius Phakereus, 
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the friend and counsellor of his father, who was 
believed to have advised the latter against altering 
the succession in favour of his younger son ; and 
it was probably not long afterwards that he put to 
dearth his brother Argaeus, who was accused of 
conspiring against his life. Another of his brothers, 
who had attempted to excite a revolt in Cyprus, 
subsequently shared the same fate ; and his first 
wife Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, was 
banished to Coptos in Upper Egypt on a similar 
charge (Paus, i. 7. § 1; Diog. Laert. v.78 ; Schol. 
ad Theocr . Id . xvii. 128). After her removal Pto¬ 
lemy took the strange resolution of marrying his 
own sister Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus ; a 
flagrant violation of the religious notions of the 
Greeks, and which gave rise to severe animad¬ 
versions. Though she must have been many years 
older than himself, he appears to have continued 
tenderly attached to her throughout her life, and 
evinced his affection not only by bestowing her 
name upon many of his newly-founded colonies, 
but by assuming himself the mimame 0 f Philadel¬ 
phus, a title which some writers referred in derision 
to his unnatural treatment of his two brothers. 
After her death he erected a temple to Arsinoe, 
and caused divine honours to be paid to her memory. 
(Paus. i. 7. §§ 1, 3 ; Theocrit. IdyU. xvii. 130, and 
Schol. ad loc.; Athen. xiv. p. 621.) By this se¬ 
cond marriage Ptolemy had no issue : but his first 
wife had borne him two sons—Ptolemy, who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne, and Lysimachus ; and a 
daughter, Berenice, whose marriage to Antiochus 
II., king of Syria, has been already mentioned. 

Philadelphus died a natural death before the 
close of the year b. c. 247 ; having reigned thirty- 
eight years from his first accession, and thirty-six 
from the death of his father (Euseb. Arm. p. 114; 
Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. p. 379). He had been al¬ 
ways of a feeble and sickly constitution, which pre¬ 
vented him from ever taking the command of his 
armies in person ; and he led the life of a refined 
voluptuary, combining sensual and dissolute plea¬ 
sures with the more elevated gratifications of the 
taste and understanding. (Strab. xvii. p. 789 ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 576.) The great defects of his 
character as an individual have been already ad¬ 
verted to, but there can be no doubt that his do¬ 
minions enjoyed the utmost prosperity under his 
mild and pacific rule, and his skilful policy added 
as much to the greatness and strength of his em¬ 
pire as could the arms of a more warlike monarch. 

The coins of Ptolemy Philadelphus are only to 
be distinguished from those of his father by the 
character of the countenance, and in some instances 
by their dates ; none of them bearing the epithet 
of Philadelphus. [E. H. B.J 



COIN OP PTOLEMAEUS II., KING OP EGYPT. 

PTOLEMAEUS III. (n ro\tpaios), king of 
Egypt, surnamed Euergetes, was the eldest son 
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and successor of Ptolemy II., Philadelphus. When 
a mere child he was betrothed to Berenice, the 
daughter of Magas ; but it was not till after the 
death of Magas, and the assassination of Demetrius 
the Handsome, who had made himself master of 
Cyrene [Berenice, p. 483], that their nuptials 
were solemnised. The date of these events is un¬ 
certain ; but the marriage cannot have long pre¬ 
ceded the death of Philadelphus. h. c. 247. On 
that event Ptolemy succeeded quietly to the exten¬ 
sive dominions of his father; to which he now 
reunited Cyrene in right of his wife. But a still 
wider field was soon opened to his ambition. On 
learning the death of Philadelphus, Antiochus II. 
king of Syria, put aside his wife Berenice, the 
daughter of the Egyptian king, and recalled his 
former wife, Laodice, who soon sacrificed^ to her 
resentment both her faithless husband and her 
rival, Berenice, with her infant son. Ptolemy 
appears to have taken up arms on receiving the 
first news of the danger of his sister ; but finding 
that he was too late to save her, he determined at 
least to avenge her fate, and invaded Syria in 
person at the head of a numerous army. The 
cruelties of Laodice, and the unhappy fate of 
Berenice, had already excited general disaffection ; 
many cities voluntarily joined Ptolemy, and nei¬ 
ther the youthful Seleucus nor his mother were 
able to oppose the progress of the Egyptian king, 
who advanced apparently without opposition as 
far as Antioch, and made himself master of the 
whole country south of Mount Taurus. But instead 
of crossing that ridge, and pursuing Seleucus 
himself, he turned his arms eastward, crossed the 
Euphrates, advanced as far as Babylon and Susa, 
and after reducing all Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and 
Susiana, received the submission of all the upper 
provinces of Asia as far as the confines of Bactria 
and India. From this career of conquest he was 
recalled by the news of seditions in Egypt, and 
returned to that country, carrying with him an 
immense booty, comprising, among other objects, 
all the statues of the Egyptian deities which had 
been carried off by Carabyses to Babylon or Persia. 
These he restored to their respective temples, an 
act by which he earned the greatest popularity 
with his native Egyptian subjects, who bestowed 
on him in consequence the title of Euergetes (the 
Benefactor), by which he is generally known. 
While the arms of the king himself were thus 
successful in the East, his fleets reduced the mari¬ 
time provinces of Asia, including Cilicia, Pam- 
phylia, and Ionia, as far as the Hellespont, toge¬ 
ther with Lysimachia and other important places 
on the coast of Thrace which continued for a long 
period subject to the Egyptian rule. (Monum. 
Adulitan. ap. Clinton. F. H. vol. iii. p. 382 ; Hie- 
ronym. ad Daniel, xi. 7 ; Justin, xxvii. 1 ; Appian. 
Syr. 65 ; Polyb. v. 68.) Concerning the events 
which followed the return of Euergetes to his own 
dominions (probably in b. c. 243) we are almost 
wholly in the dark ; but it appears that the greater 
part of the eastern provinces speedily fell again into 
the hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained pos¬ 
session of the maritime regions and a great part of 
Syria itself. He soon obtained a valuable ally in 
the person of Antiochus Hierax, the younger bro¬ 
ther of Seleucus, whom he uniformly supported in 
his wars against his elder brother, and by this 
diversion effectually prevented Seleucus from pro¬ 
secuting active hostilities against Egypt. The war 
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was at length terminated, or rather suspended by 
a truce for ten years ; but the contest between the 
two brothers soon broke out afresh, and continued 
until the total defeat of Antiochus compelled him 
to take refuge in Egypt. Here, however, he was 
received rather as a captive than an ally; probably 
because it did not suit Ptolemy to renew hostilities 
with Syria. (Justin, xxvii. 2, 3.) 

In regard to the remainder of the reign of 
Euergetes we have scarcely any information. It 
appears, however, that in his foreign policy he 
followed the same line as his father. We find him 
generally unfriendly to Macedonia, and on one 
occasion at least in open hostility with that power, 
as we are told that he defeated Antigonus (Go- 
natas) in a great seorfight off Andros (Trog. Pomp. 
Prol. xxvii.); but the date and circumstances of 
this action are wholly uncertain. (See on this 
subject, Niebuhr, Kl. Schrifl. p. 2.07 ; Droysen, 
vol. ii. p. 364.) With the same views he con¬ 
tinued to support Aratus and the Achaean league, 
until the sudden change of policy of the former, 
and his unnatural alliance with Macedonia, led to 
a corresponding change on the part of Ptolemy, 
who thenceforth threw all the weight of his influ¬ 
ence in favour of Cleomenes, to whom he afforded 
an honourable retreat after his decisive defeat at 
Sellasia, b. c. 222. (Plut. A rat. 24,41, Cleom. 
22, 32 ; Paus. ii. 8. § 5.) We find him also main¬ 
taining the same friendly relations as his father 
with Rome, though he declined the offers of assist¬ 
ance made him by that powerful republic during 
his war with Syria. (Eutrop. iii. 1.) During the 
latter years of his reign Euergetes took advantage 
of the state of peace in which he found himself 
with his neighbours to turn his arms against the 
Ethiopian tribes on his southern frontier, whom he 
effectually reduced to submission, and advanced as 
far as Adiile, a port on the Red Sea, where he 
established an emporium, and set up an inscription 
commemorating the exploits of his reign. To a 
copy of this, accidentally preserved to us by an 
Egyptian monk, Cosmas Indicopleustes, we 
are indebted for much of the scanty information we 
possess concerning his reign. (See Buttmann’s 
Museum f. Alterthumswissenscka/l , yol. ii. pp. 105— 
166 ; the inscription itself is also given by Chis- 
hull, Antiq. Asiaticae , p. 76, and by Salt in his 
Travels in Abyssinia (1814), p. 453, as well as by- 
Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 382, note.) 

Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely less celebrated 
than his father for his patronage of literature and 
science: he added so largely to the library at 
Alexandria that he has been sometimes erroneously 
deemed its founder, and the well-known anecdote 
of the stratagem by which he possessed himself of 
the original manuscripts of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, sufficiently attests the zeal with 
which he pursued this object. (Galen, Comm . ad 
Ilippocr. lib. iii. Epidem. p. 411 ; Parthey, Das 
AUm . Mus. p. 88.) Among the distinguished men 
of letters who flourished at Alexandria during his 
reign, the names of Eratosthenes, Apollonius Rho- 
dius, and Aristophanes, the grammarian, are alone 
sufficient to prove that the literature and learning 
of the Alexandrian school still retained their former 
eminence. 

The reign of Euergetes may undoubtedly be 
looked upon as the most flourishing period of the 
Egyptian kingdom. (See Polyb. v. 34.) His 
brilliant military successes in the first years after 
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his accession not only threw a lustre over his 
reign, but added some important and valuable 
acquisitions to his territories; while his subjects 
continued to enjoy the same internal tranquillity 
as under his predecessors. He appears also to 
have shown more favour than the two former 
monarchs towards the native-born Egyptians ; and 
he evinced a desire to encourage their religious 
feelings, not only by bringing back the 6tatues of 
their gods out of Asia, but by various architectural 
works. Thus we find him making large additions 
to the great temple at Thebes, erecting a new one 
at Esne, and dedicating a temple at Canopus to 
Osiris in the names of himself and his queen 
Berenice. (Wilkinson's Thebes , p. 425; Letronne, 
Recueil , pp. 2—6.) On the other hand, his foun¬ 
dations of new cities and colonies were much less 
numerous than those of his father, though that of 
Berenice in the Cyrenaica may in all probability 
be ascribed to him. (See Droysen, vol. ii. pp, 723 
—726.) Among the last events of his reign may 
be mentioned the magnificent presents with which 
he assisted the Rhodians after their city had been 
overthown by an earthquake; the amount of which 
is in itself a sufficient proof of the wealth and 
power which he possessed. (Polyb. v. 89.) 

The death of Euergetes must have taken place 
before the end of b. c. 222: it is clearly ascribed 
by Polybius (ii. 71) to natural causes; though a 
rumour followed by Justin (xxix. 1) asserted that 
he was poisoned by his son, a suspicion to which 
the character and subsequent conduct of the young 
man lent sufficient countenance. He had reigned 
twenty-five years in uninterrupted prosperity. By 
his wife Berenice, who survived him, he left three 
children: 1. Ptolemy, his successor; 2. Magas; 
and 3. Arsinoe, afterwards married to her brother 
Ptolemy Philopator. 

Trogus Pompeius twice designates Ptolemy 
Euergetes by the epithet of Tryphon (Prol. xxvii. 
and xxx.), an appellation which is also found in 
Eusebius (p. 165, ed. Arm.). Neither this nor the 
title of Euergetes appears on his coins, which can 
only be distinguished from those of his two prede 
cessors by the difference of physiognomy. [E.H.B.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS IV. (nroAs/ucuos), king of 
Egypt, surnamed Philopator, was the eldest son 
and successor of Ptolemy Euergetes. He was very far 
from inheriting the virtues or abilities of his father: 
and his reign was the commencement of the decline 
of the Egyptian kingdom, which had been raised to 
such a height of power and prosperity by his three 
predecessors. Its first beginning was stained with 
crimes of the darkest kind. Among his earliest 
acts, on assuming the sovereign power (b. c* 222), 
was to put to death his mother, Berenice, and his 
brother, Magas, of whose influence and popularity 
with the army he was jealous, as well as his unde 
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Lysimachua, the brother of Ptolemy Euergetea. 
In all these murders his minister Sosibius was his 
ready and dextrous instrument, and probably the 
first to advise their perpetration. Cleomenes, the 
exiled king of Sparta, of whose influence with the 
mercenary troops Sosibius had skilfully availed 
himself, soon became in his turn an object of sus- 
icion, and was placed in confinement, from which 
e sought to escape by raising a revolt in Alexan¬ 
dria, and failing in this put an end to his own life. 
(Polyb. v. 34—39 ; Plut. Cleom. 33—37.) 

Having thus, as he conceived, secured himself 
from all danger from domestic enemies, Ptolemy 
gave himself up without restraint to a life of indo¬ 
lence and luxury, and to every kind of sensual 
indulgence, while he abandoned to his minister 
Sosibius the care of all political affairs. The latter 
seems to have been as incapable as his master: the 
discipline of the army was neglected, and the king¬ 
dom was allowed to fall into a state of the utmost 
disorder, of which Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, was not slow to avail himself. The de¬ 
fection of Theodotus, the governor of Coele-Syria 
under Ptolemy [Theodotus], afforded the‘first 
opening to the ambitious designs of the Syrian 
king, who turned his arms in the first instance 
against Seleucia in Pieria ; and after reducing that 
important fortress (which had been held by the 
kings of Egypt since the invasion of Syria by 
Euergetes) advanced into Phoenicia, where the two 
strong fortresses of Tyre and Ptolemais were be¬ 
trayed into his hands by Theodotus. These tidings 
at length aroused Ptolemy and his ministers from 
their apathy, and while they Bought to amuse 
Antiochus with pretended negotiations they began 
to assemble Greek mercenaries, as well as to arm 
and train Egyptian troops alter the Macedonian 
fashion. With the approach of spring (b. c. 218) 
they were able to oppose an army under Nicolaus 
and a fleet under Perigenes to the arras of Anti¬ 
ochus ; but Nicolaus was defeated near Porphy- 
reon, and the Syrian king made himself master, 
with little difficulty, of great part of Coele-Syria 
and Palestine. But the next year (b. c. 217) 
Ptolemy in person took the command of his forces, 
and set out from Alexandria at the head of an 
army of 70,000 foot and 5000 horse. He was 
met by Antiochus with a nearly equal force at 
Raphia, on the borders of the desert, and a pitched 
battle ensued, in which the Egyptian army was 
completely victorious, and Antiochus lost more 
than 14,000 men. This decisive success was fol¬ 
lowed by the immediate submission of the whole 
of Coele-Syria; and Antiochus, apprehensive of 
farther defections, hastened to sue for peace, which 
was readily granted by the indolent Ptolemy, who 
was anxious to return to his life of ease and luxury 
at home. (Polyb. v. 40,58—71,79—87; Justin, 
xxx. 1.) 

It was on his return from this expedition that 
he visited Jerusalem; on which occasion the re¬ 
fusal of the high priest to admit him to the sanc¬ 
tuary of the temple, is said to have excited in his 
mind an implacable animosity against the Jewish 
nation, which led him on his return to Alexandria 
not only to withdraw from the Jews of that city 
the privileges they had enjoyed under his prede¬ 
cessors,, but to subject them to the most cruel per¬ 
secutions. (iii. Macc.) The tranquillity of Egypt 
was further disturbed at the same period by a 
revolt of the native Egyptians—the first that had 
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occurred under their Greek rulers—which appears 
to have lasted a considerable time, and not to have 
been suppressed without much bloodshed. (Polyb. 
v. 107, xiv. 12.) 

Meanwhile, the king, after his return from his 
Syrian expedition, gave himself up more and more 
to every species of vice and debauchery. His 
mistress Agathoclea, and her brother Agathocles, 
became not only the abandoned ministers of his 
pleasures, but were admitted to a large share in the 
direction of affairs, and divided with Sosibius the 
patronage and distribution of all places of honour 
or profit. The latter minister, however, continued 
till near the close of the reign of Ptolemy to pre¬ 
side over the chief administration of the state ; 
and as he had been the instrument of Ptolemy in 
the murders which disgraced the early part of his 
reign, so he again lent him his assistance in putting 
to death his queen Arsinoe, who had become ob¬ 
noxious to her profligate husband. (Polyb. xiv. 
11, 12, xv. 25, 33 ; Justin, xxx. 1,2.) After her 
death Ptolemy gave himself up without restraint to 
the career of vice which probably contributed to 
shorten his life. He died in b. c. 205, after a 
reign of seventeen years, leaving only one son, a 
child of five years old. (Euseb. Arm. p. 114; 
Justin, xxx. 2.) 

The character of Ptolemy Philopator—feeble, 
effeminate, and vicious — is sufficiently attested by 
ancient authorities; and from his reign may be 
dated the commencement of the decline of the 
kingdom of Egypt, which thenceforth proceeded by 
rapid strides. Externally, however, its decay was 
not yet visible : it Btill retained all its former pos¬ 
sessions and commanded the respect of foreign 
powers. We find Ptolemy, during the earlier years 
of his reign, still following up the policy of his 
predecessors ; in Greece, cultivating the friendship 
of the Athenians, and interposing his mediation to 
bring about a peace between Philip and the Aeto- 
lians. (Polyb. v. 100, 106.) He continued also 
stedfastly attached to the alliance of the Romans, 
to whom he furnished large supplies of com during 
their struggle with Carthage. (Polyb. ix. 44 ; 
Lir. xxvii. 4.) Philopator is also mentioned as 
striving to display his wealth and power by the 
construction of ships of the most gigantic and un¬ 
wieldy size, one of which is said to have had forty 
banks of oars. (Athen. v. pp. 203—206.) 

Plunged as he was in vice and debauchery, Phi¬ 
lopator appears to have still inherited something of 
the love of letters for which his predecessors were 
so conspicuous. Not only did the literary schools 
and institutions of Alexandria continue to flourish 
under his reign, but we find him associating on 
familiar terms with philosophers and men of letters, 
and especially patronising the distinguished gram¬ 
marian Aristarchus. (Diog. Laert. vii. 177; Suid. 
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#. v. ’Aplerrapx 0 *-) He even carried hie admiration 
for Homer so far as to dedicate a temple to him as 
a divinity. (Ael. V. H. xiii. 22.) [E. H. B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS V. (nroAf^utuur), king of 
Egypt, sumamed Epiphanes, was the son and 
successor of Ptolemy IV. He was a child of be¬ 
tween four and five years old at the death of his 
father, b. c. 205 ; and the reins of government 
were immediately assumed in his name by the 
favourite and minister of the late monarch, Aga- 
thocles. The death of Philopator was even kept 
a secret for some time by the favourite, in order 
that he and his sister Agathocleamight possess them¬ 
selves of the treasures in the palace, and concert 
measures for defending their power. Tlepolemus, 
their chief adversary, was absent from Alexandria, 
but notwithstanding this advantage, they were 
unable to face the indignation of the populace, and 
a violent sedition arose, in which Agathocles, his 
mother and sister, and all their chief supporters, 
were put to death [Agathoclba]. After this 
Sosibius (son of the late minister of that name) 
obtained possession of the young king’s person and 
the custody of his signet ring: but he was soon 
after compelled to yield them both to Tlepolemus, 
who assumed the chief administration of affairs. 
The new minister, however, though popular with 
the Alexandrians, and having the qualities of a 
brave soldier, was wholly incompetent for the posi¬ 
tion in which he was thus placed, and the affairs 
of the kingdom fell into the utmost disorder (Polyb. 
xv. 25—33, xvi. 21, 22 ; Justin, xxx. 2). Mean¬ 
while the two monarchs, Philip king of Macedonia 
and Antiochus III. of Syria, had determined to 
take advantage of the minority of Ptolemy, and 
entered into a league to dispossess him of the 
crown, and divide his dominions between them. 
In pursuance of this arrangement Antiochus in¬ 
vaded Coele-Syria, while Philip reduced the Cy¬ 
clades and the cities in Thrace which had still 
remained subject to Egypt. In this emergency 
the Egyptian ministers had recourse to the power¬ 
ful intervention of Rome, and sent an embassy to 
place the young king and Mb dominions under the 
protection of the republic. The senate readily 
accepted the overture, and sent ambassadors to 
Egypt, one of whom, M. Lepidus, appears to have 
even assumed the title of guardian of Ptolemy 
[Lepidus, No. 7], while they commanded both 
Philip and Antiochus to desist from aggression, and 
restore the cities they had already conquered. The 
successes of the Syrian king had, in the meantime, 
been rapid and important. He defeated Scopas, 
the general of Ptolemy, in a decisive action at 
Panium, and shut him up within the walls of Sidon, 
where he was at length compelled by famine to sur¬ 
render ; and this advantage was followed up by 
the reduction of Jerusalem and the conquest of all 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea. While An¬ 
tiochus himself was thus wresting from the crown 
of Egypt the possessions it had so long held in 
Syria, his generals reduced all the cities in Cilicia 
and Lycia which had hitherto been subject to the 
Egyptian monarchy. But his career of conquest 
was now checked by the Roman embassy, which 
commanded him to refrain from further hostilities, 
and restore all the conquered cities. In order to 
evade this demand without openly opposing the 
power of Rome, he concluded a treaty with Egypt, 
by which it was agreed that the young king should 
marry Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, and 
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receive back the Syrian provinces as her dower. 
(Polyb. iii. 2, xv. 20, xvi. 39, xviii. 33, 34, xxviii. 
17 ; Justin, xxx. 2, 3, xxxi. 1 ; Liv. xxxi. 2, 9 ; 
Appian, Syr. 1—3, Mac. 3 ; Hieronym. ad Da&iel. 
xi. 14—17 ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 4. § 1.) 

This treaty took place in b-c. 199, but the mar¬ 
riage was not actually solemnised until six years 
after. During this interval the peace between 
Egypt and Syria continued unbroken, while the 
administration of the former kingdom was placed 
in the hands of Aristomenes, a man who was every 
way worthy of the charge. We are told that, 
under his wise and vigorous government, the taxes 
were reduced, order restored, and the country re¬ 
covered, in great measure, from the disorders of the 
reign of Philopator. Yet the period of his admi¬ 
nistration was not unmarked by civil troubles: a 
formidable revolt broke out in Lower Egypt, and 
it was not till after a long and arduous siege that 
Lycopolis, where the rebels had established their 
head-quarters, was taken, and the insurrection 
suppressed (Inscr. Rosett. pp. 3, 23, ed. Letronne ; 
Polyb. xv. 31 ; Diod. Exc. Vales, p. 574). At a 
subsequent period Scopas, the general who had 
opposed Antiochus, appears to have attempted to 
follow the example of Cleomenes, and excite a revolt 
in Alexandria itself, but his designs were dis¬ 
covered, and he was immediately put to death 
(Polyb. xviii. 36, 37). It was in consequence of 
this last attempt that the guardians or ministers of 
the young king determined to declare him of full 
age, and the ceremony of his Anacleteria, or coro¬ 
nation, was solemnised with great magnificence, 
b. c. 196. It was on this occasion that the decree 
was issued which has been preserved to us in the 
celebrated inscription known as the Rosetta stone, 
a monument of great interest in regard to the in¬ 
ternal history of Egypt under the Ptolemies, inde¬ 
pendent of its importance as having afforded the 
key to the discovery of hieroglyphics. (Polyb. 
xviii. 38 ; Inscr. Rosett. ed. Letronne, Paris, 1841, 
published with the Fragmenta Historicorum Grae¬ 
corum , by Didot.) 

Three years afterwards (in the winter of b. c. 
193—192) the marriage of Ptolemy with the Sy¬ 
rian princess Cleopatra was solemnised at Raphia. 
(Hieronym. ad Daniel, xi. 17 ; Liv. xxxv. 13.) 
The war between Antiochus and the Romans was 
at this time on the eve of breaking out, and the 
former had doubtless hoped to attach the Egyptian 
king to his cause. But Cleopatra regarded the in¬ 
terests of her husband more than those of her 
father ; and Ptolemy continued steadfast in his 
alliance with Rome. On the outbreak of the war 
he sent an embassy to the senate, with a large 
present of money and offers of assistance, both of 
which were, however, declined: and again in the 
following year (ac. 190) we find him sending a 
fresh embassy to congratulate the Romans on their 
victory over Antiochus (Liv. xxxvi. 4, xxxvii. 3). 
But though the encroachments of the Syrian king 
upon his Egyptian neighbour had been one of the 
pretexts of the war, Ptolemy derived no advantage 
from the treaty which concluded it, and Antiochus, 
in defiance of his promise, still retained possession 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. 

We know very little of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes from the time that he himself assumed 
the government: but we are told that as long as 
he continued under the guidance and influence of 
Aristomenes, his administration was equitable and 
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popular. Gradually, however, he became estranged 
from his able and virtuous minister, and threw 
himself more and more into the power of flatterers 
and vicious companions, until at length he was in¬ 
duced to rid himself of Aristomenes, who was com¬ 
pelled to take poison. Polycrates, who appears to 
have enjoyed great influence with the king after 
this period, shared in his vices and encouraged him 
in his effeminacy, studiously keeping him aloof from 
all part in military affairs. The only event which is 
recorded to us of this period is a second revolt in 
Lower Egypt, which was successfully put down by 
Polycrates, and the leaders of the insurrection (who 
from their names must have been native Egyptians) 
were barbarously put to death by Ptolemy himself, 
b.c. 185. (Diod. Exc. Vales, p. 574 ; Polyb. 
xxiii. 16 ; and see Letronne, ad Inscr. Rosett. p. 
23.) 

Towards the close of his reign Ptolemy appears 
to have conceived the project of recovering Coele- 
Syria from Seleucus, the successor of Antiochus, and 
had assembled a large mercenary force for that pur¬ 
pose : but having, by an unguarded expression excited 
the apprehensions of some of his friends, he was cut 
off by poison in the 24th year of his reign and the 
29th of his age, n. c. 181. (Hieronyra. ad Daniel . 
xL 20 ; Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 71 ; Porphyr. ap. Evr 
seb. Ann. p. 114 ; Joseph. Ant xii. 4. § 11.) 

He left two sons, both named Ptolemy, who 
subsequently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes II., and a 
daughter, who bore her mother’s name of Cleopatra. 

The auspicious beginning of his rule and his 
subsequent degeneracy have been already noticed. 
His reign was marked by the rapid decline of the 
Egyptian monarchy, for the provinces and cities 
wrested from it during his minority by Antiochus 
and Philip were never recovered, and at his death 
Cyprus and the Cyrenai'ca were almost the only 
foreign possessions still attached to the crown of 
Egypt. But he had not yet abandoned the part 
assumed by his predecessors in the affairs of Greece, 
and we find him still maintaining a close alliance 
with the Achaeans, and sending jiiBt before his 
death, to offer them the assistance of an Egyptian 
squadron. (Polyb. xxiii. 1,7, xxv. 7.) [E. H. B.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS VI. (nrohcpcuos), king of 
Egypt, surnamed Philometor, was the eldest 
son and successor of Ptolemy V. He was a mere 
child at the death of his father in b. c. 181, and 
the regency was assumed during his minority by 
his mother Cleopatra, who, by her able administra¬ 
tion, maintained the kingdom in a state of tran¬ 
quillity, and preserved tne peace with Antiochus. 
But after her death, in b. c. 173, the chief power 
fell into the hands of Eulaeus and Lenaeus, mi¬ 
nisters as corrupt as they were incapable j who 
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had the rashness to engage in war with Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes, king of Syria, in the vain hope 
of recovering the provinces of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, which had been wrested by his father 
from the Egyptian monarchy. But their pre¬ 
sumption met with a speedy punishment; their 
army was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pe- 
lusium, and this victory laid open to him the whole 
of Lower Egypt, so that he was able to advance 
without opposition as far as Memphis, b. c. 170. 
The young king himself fell into his hands, but 
was treated with kindness and distinction, as An¬ 
tiochus hoped by his means to make himself master 
of Egypt To this design Philometor appears to 
have lent himself a willing instrument; but on 
learning the captivity of his brother, the younger 
Ptolemy, who was then at Alexandria with his 
sister Cleopatra, immediately assumed the title of 
king, under the name of Euergetes II., and pre¬ 
pared to defend the capital to the utmost. An¬ 
tiochus hereupon advanced to Alexandria, to which 
he laid vigorous siege ; but was unable to make 
much progress, and the intervention of deputies 
from the Roman senate soon after induced him to 
retire from before the walls. He established the 
young Philometor as king at Memphis, while he 
himself withdrew into Syria, retaining, however, in 
his hands the frontier fortress of Pelusiura. This 
last circumstance, together with the ravages com¬ 
mitted by the Syrian troops, awakened Philometor, 
who had hitherto been a mere puppet in the hands 
of the Syrian king, to a sense of his true position, 
and he hastened to make overtures of peace to his 
brother and sister at Alexandria. It was agreed 
that the two brothers should reign together, and 
that Philometor should marry his sister Cleopatra. 
But this arrangement did not suit the views of 
Antiochus, who immediately renewed hostilities, 
and while he sent a large fleet to reduce Cyprus, 
advanced in person against Egypt. The two bro¬ 
thers were unable to offer any effectual opposition, 
and he had advanced a second time to the wails of 
Alexandria, when he was met by a Roman embassy, 
headed by M. Popillius Laenas, who haughtily 
commanded him instantly to desist from hos¬ 
tilities. The arrogance of the Roman deputy 
produced its effect; the capital of Egypt was 
saved, and Antiochus withdrew to his own do¬ 
minions, b.c. 168. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. 
p. 114 ; Hieronyra. ad Daniel, xi. 21—30 ; Polyb. 
xxvii. 17, xxviii. 1, 16, 17, 19, xxix. 8,11; Diod. 
Exc. Vales, p. 579, 580, Exc. Legat. p. 624, Exc. 
Vat. pp. 75, 76 ; Liv. xlii. 29, xliv. 19, xlv. 11— 
13 ; Justin, xxxiv. 2,3 ; Appian. Syr. 66 ; Clinton, 
F. H. vol. iii. p. 318—320, 386.) 

Shortly after these events we find the two bro¬ 
thers sending a joint embassy to Rome to express 
their gratitude to the senate for their deliverance 
(Liv. xlv. 13 ; Polyb. xxx. 11). But this concord 
did not last long: dissensions broke out between 
them, and Euergetes, who at first obtained the 
advantage, expelled his brother from Alexandria. 
Hereupon Philometor repaired in person to Rome, 
b. c. 164, where he was received by the senate with 
the utmost honour, and deputies were appointed to 
accompany him to E^ypt, and reinstate him in the 
sovereign power. This they appear to have effected 
with little opposition; and Euergetes, whose ty¬ 
rannical government had already alienated the 
minds of the Alexandrians, was dethroned, and fell 
into the power of hia elder brother. Philometor, 
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however, had the magnanimity to pardon him, and 
it was arranged by the Roman deputies that the 
two brothers should divide the monarchy ; Euer- 
getes obtaining Cyrene as a separate kingdom, 
while Philometor retained Egypt itself. The 
former, however, could not long remain contented 
with the portion allotted him: he repaired to 
Rome in person, and succeeded in persuading the 
senate, in contravention of their own arrangement, 
to add Cyprus to his share. Three Roman am¬ 
bassadors accompanied EuergeteB to enforce these 
new terms, but they prevented that monarch from 
asserting his claim to Cyprus by arms, and sent 
him to Cyrene to await the result of their nego¬ 
tiations with Philometor. The latter, however, 
contrived to amuse the deputies with fair words, 
and detained them at Alexandria a considerable 
time without making any concessions. Euergetes 
meanwhile had assembled an army, and advanced 
to the confines of Egypt, but an insurrection at 
Cyrene itself, which nearly cost him both his 
throne and his life, prevented him from prosecuting 
his cause by arms. The next year both brothers 
again sent ambassadors to Rome, but those of Phi¬ 
lometor were unfavourably received and ordered 
to quit the city without delay. Still no effectual 
support was given to Euergetes, and his own efforts 
having failed to put him in possession of Cyprus, 
he again repaired to Rome in ac. 154, to invoke 
the assistance of the senate. They now proceeded 
to send with him five legates charged to establish 
him in Cyprus, but without supporting him with 
any Roman force. Philometor meanwhile antici¬ 
pated him, and occupied Cyprus in person with a 
powerful fleet and army, so that when his brother 
at length landed in the island at the head of a 
mercenary force, he was quickly defeated and shut 
up in the city of Lapethus, where he was soon 
compelled to surrender. Philometor not only a 
second time spared his life, but treated him with 
the utmost kindness, and sent him back to Cyrene 
on condition that he should thenceforth content 
himself with that kingdom. Nor did the Romans 
again interfere to disturb the arrangement thus 
concluded. (Polyb. xxxi. 18, 25—27, xxxii. 1, 
xxxiii. 5, x. 112 ; Diod. Exc. Vales, pp. 584. 588, 
Exc. Vat. p. 84, Exc. Legat. p. 626 ; Liv. Epit. 
xlvi. xlvii.; Porphyrius, ap. Euseb. Arm. pp. 114, 
115.) 

The attention of Philometor appears to have 
been, from this time, principally directed to the 
side of Syria. Demetrius So ter, who was then 
established on the throne of that country, had 
sought during the dissensions between the two 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus; and in 
return for this act of hostility Ptolemy now lent 
his support to the pretensions of Alexander Balaa, 
and when the latter had established himself on the 
throne of Syria, bestowed on him his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage, B.C. 350. But the usurper 
repaid this favour with the blackest ingratitude. 
For Demetrius, the son of the dethroned monarch, 
having landed in Syria to assert his claim to the 
crown, Ptolemy immediately assembled a large 
fleet and army, with which he advanced to the 
support of his son-in-law; but on arriving at Ptole¬ 
maic he was near falling a victim to an attempt 
on his life, made by Ammonius, the favourite and 
minister of Alexander, and there is little doubt 
that the king himself was a partner in the design. 
At all events, by protecting his favourite, and re- 
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fusing to punish him, he justly alienated the mind 
of Ptolemy, who hastened to conclude a peace with 
Demetrius, and give him the support of the very 
forces which he had brought to oppose him. Having 
taken away his daughter Cleopatra from her faith¬ 
less husband, he now bestowed her band on his 
new ally Demetrius. The disaffection of the 
Syrians towards Alexander quickly enabled Pto¬ 
lemy to subdue the whole country, and he entered 
Antioch without opposition; where he was him- 
self declared, by the acclamations of the people, 
king of Syria as well as Egypt. But his natural 
moderation concurred with policy in leading him 
to decline the proffered honour, and establish De¬ 
metrius on the throne. Meanwhile Alexander, 
having assembled an army in Cilicia, again invaded 
Syria. He was met by the combined forces of 
Demetrius and Ptolemy, and totally defeated ; but 
Philometor himself was thrown from his horse 
during the battle, and fractured his skull ao se¬ 
verely, that he died a few days after, B.C. 146. 
(Polyb. xl. 12; Justin, xxxv. 1,2} Joseph, xiii. 
4 ; Liv. Epit. lii.; Appian. Syr. 67 ; Euseb. Arm. 
p. 166.) He had reigned 35 years from the period 
of his first accession, and 18 from his restoration by 
the Romans. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 115.) 

During the reign of Philometor the number of 
Jews in Egypt received a large augmentation by 
the emigration of a numerous body who were 
driven out of Judaea by the opposite faction, and 
established themselves at Heliopolis with the per¬ 
mission and under the protection of the Egyptian 
king. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 3, B.JA. 1. § 1.) We 
learn also that Philometor followed the example of 
his predecessors in dedicating new temples, or re¬ 
pairing and augmenting the old ones to the Egyptian 
divinities. (Letronne, Rec. des Inscr. pp. 10,24 ; 
Wilkinson’s Thebes, p. 82.) 

Philometor is praised for the mildness and hu¬ 
manity of his disposition,qualities which distinguish 
him not only by comparison with his brother, but 
even beyond most of his predecessors. Polybius even 
tells us that not a single citizen of Alexandria was 
put to death by him for any political or private 
offence. In the earlier years of his reign he allowed 
himself to fall into weakness and indolence, but 
his subsequent conduct in the wars of Cyprus and 
Syria shows that he was by no means deficient in 
occasional energy. On the whole, if not one of 
the greatest, he was at least one of the best of the 
race of the Ptolemies. (Polyb. xl. 12 ; Diod, Exc, 
Vales, p. 594.) 

He left three children: 1. A son, Ptolemy, who 
was proclaimed king after his father’s death, under 
the name of Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death 
almost immediately after by his uncle EuergeteB. 
2. A daughter, Cleopatra, married first to Alexander 
Bala, then to Demetrius II. king of Syria; and 
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3. Another daughter, also named Cleopatra, who 
wa» afterward* married to her uncle Ptolemy 
Euergetes. [E. H. B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS VII. (tlroK^aioi) king of 
Egypt, bore the surname of Euergetes, whence 
he is styled Euergetes II., to distinguish him 
from Ptolemy III,, but he is more commonly known 
by the name of Physcon (*rf<nc«v), an appellation 
bestowed on him by the Alexandrians on account 
of his bloated and unwieldy appearance. He was 
the second son of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and conti¬ 
nued in a private station during the regency of his 
mother Cleopatra and the first years of the reign 
of his brother Philometor. But when the latter 
had fallen into the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Alexandrians declared the younger brother 
king, and he assumed the title of Euergetes, toge¬ 
ther with the royal diadem, b. c. 170. The sub¬ 
sequent events — the repulse of Antiochus, the re¬ 
conciliation of the two brothers, their joint reign, 
and their subsequent dissensions — have been al¬ 
ready related in the preceding article. From the 
time of his last defeat in Cyprus, b. c. 154, Ptolemy 
Physcon appears to have acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ment then concluded, and remained quiet in the 
government of Cyrene until the death of his brother 
Philometor, b. c. 146. On that event Cleopatra, 
the sister and widow of the late king, proclaimed 
her infant son king of Egypt, by the title of Ptolemy 
Eupator, and assumed the reins of government in 
his name. But her brother immediately assembled 
an army, and marched against Alexandria. Hos¬ 
tilities were, however, prevented by the interven¬ 
tion of Roman deputies, and it was agreed that 
Euergetes should obtain the crown of Egypt, and 
marry his sister Cleopatra. Their nuptials were 
solemnized accordingly, and on the very day of 
their celebration the king caused his unfortunate 
nephew to be put to death. (Justin, xxxviii. 8.) 

A reign thus commenced in blood was continued 
in a similar spirit. Already during his former 
brief rule at Alexandria, as well as in his separate 
kingdom of Cyrene, Euergetes had given abundant 
proofs of his tyrannical and cruel disposition, which 
had alienated the minds of his subjects, and led 
them to term him in derision Kakergetes. But 
when he found himself established on the throne 
of Egypt, he gave free scope to his sanguinary 
disposition. Many of the leading citizens of Alex¬ 
andria, who had taken part against him on the 
death of his brother, were put to death without 
mercy, while the populace were given up without 
restraint to the cruelties of his mercenary troops, 
and the streets of the city were repeatedly deluged 
with blood. Thousands of the inhabitants fled 
from the scene of such horrors, and the population 
of Alexandria was so greatly thinned that the king 
found himself compelled to invite foreign settlers 
from all quarters to re-people his deserted capital. 
At the same time that he thus incurred the hatred 
of his subjects by his cruelties, he rendered him¬ 
self an object of their aversion and contempt by 
abandoning himself to the most degrading vices. 
In consequence of these, he had become bloated 
and deformed in person, and so enormously cor¬ 
pulent, that he could scarcely walk. (Justin. L c .; 
Diod. xxxiii. Exe. Vales, p. 594 ; Athen. iv. 
p. 184, c.,vi, p. 252, e., xii. p. 549. d.) 

His union with Cleopatra was not of long dura¬ 
tion. At first, indeed, he appears to have lived on 
good terms with her, and she bore him a son, to 
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whom he gave the name of Memphitis. But he 
afterwards became enamoured of his niece Cleo¬ 
patra (the offspring of his wife by her former 
marriage with Philometor), and he did not hesitate 
to divorce the mother, and receive her daughter 
instead, as his wife and queen. By this proceeding 
he alienated Btill more the minds of his Greek sub¬ 
jects ; but the abilities and vigour of his general 
Hierax enabled him for a time to defy the popular 
discontent. Meanwhile he was careful still to 
court the alliance of Rome, and received Scipio 
Africanus and his colleagues, when they visited 
Egypt, with every demonstration of respect. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 8 ; Diod. Exc. Vales, xxxiii. pp. 
593—595, 598, xxxiv. 602, Exc. Leg. p. 630; 
Liv. Epit . lix. ; Oros. v. 10 ; Athen. xii. p. 549, d.) 

At length, however, his vices and cruelties be¬ 
came too much for his subjects to bear. His 
palace was burnt in a popular tumult, and he 
deemed it expedient to give way to the fury of 
the people, and make his escape secretly to Cyprus, 
b. c. 130. On this the Alexandrians declared his 
sister Cleopatra queen. Irritated at this, but 
unable to assail her by open force, Euergetes had 
recourse to the barbarous expedient of putting to 
death Memphitis, his son by Cleopatra, and send¬ 
ing his head and hands to Alexandria, where they 
were presented to his unhappy mother on her 
birthday. This atrocious act excited the most 
violent indignation among the Alexandrians, who 
took up arms for Cleopatra ; but that princess had 
the indiscretion to apply for assistance to Deme¬ 
trius II., king of Syria, and by so doing alienated 
the minds of her subjects to Buch a degree that 
she was soon after compelled in her turn to fly 
from Alexandria, and Ptolemy found himself unex¬ 
pectedly reinstated on the Egyptian throne, b. c. 
127. (Liv. Epit, lix.; Justin, xxxviii. 8, 9; 
Diod. xxxiv. Exc. Vales, pp. 602, 603 ; Val. 
Max. ix. 2, ext. § 5.) 

From this time he appears to have adopted a 
milder and more moderate system of government. 
His first act of clemency was to pardon Marsyas, 
who had been the general of the revolted Alex¬ 
andrians (Diod. Exc. Vales, p. 603) ; and though 
we have little information concerning the remain¬ 
ing events of his reign, we do not find that it was 
again disturbed by any civil disorders. His 
attention was principally directed to the affairs of 
Syria, where Demetrius had espoused the cause of 
Cleopatra, and advanced as far aB Pelusium to her 
support, but was compelled, by the disaffection of 
his own troops, to retire without effecting anything. 
In order to revenge himself for this attempt, Pto¬ 
lemy now set up against him a new pretender in the 
person of a youth named Zabinas or Zebina, who 
assumed the title of Alexander II., and with the 
forces furnished him by the Egyptian king, was 
able to establish himself for a time on the throne of 
Syria. But inflated with this success, the usurper 
forgot his obligations to Ptolemy, and behaved 
with such haughtiness to his benefactor, that the 
latter suddenly changed his poliey, became recon¬ 
ciled to his sister Cleopatra, whom he permitted 
to return to Egypt, and gave his daughter Try- 
phaena in marriage to Antiochus Grypus, the son 
of Demetrius, whom he also supported with a 
large auxiliary force. Antiochus was thus enabled 
to recover possession of the throne of his fore¬ 
fathers, b. c. 125, and from this time the friendly 
relations between Syria and Egypt continued 
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uninterrupted until the death of Ptolemy. (Justin, 
xxxix. 1,2 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9 ; Euseb. Arm. 
pp. 167, 168.) This took place in the year b, c. 
117, ten years after his restoration to the throne, 
and twenty-nine after the death of his brother 
Philometor. But he himself reckoned the years 
of his reign from the date of his first assumption 
of the regal title at Alexandria, in b. c. 170, and 
according to this mode of computation, his death 
took place in the fifty-fourth year of his reign. 
(Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 115 5 Clinton. F. H. 
vol. iii. p. 886 .) 

The character of Ptolemy Physcon has suffi¬ 
ciently appeared from the foregoing narrative. But 
stained as he was at once by the most infamous 
and degrading vices, and by the most sanguinary 
and unsparing cruelty, he still retained in a great 
degree that love of letters which appears to have 
been hereditary in the whole race of the Ptolemies. 
He had in his youth been a pupil of Aristarchus, 
and not only courted the society of learned men, 
but was himself the author of a work called 'Tiro- 
jui/r|juaTa, or memoirs, which extended to twenty- 
four books. It is repeatedly cited by Athenaeus 
(ii. p. 43, e., 71, b., ix. p. 387, x. p. 438, xiv. p. 
654, &c.), but the quotations refer to minute and 
miscellaneous points from which it is impossible to 
judge of the general character of the work. It 
would seem, however, to have been a sort of general 
natural history, rather than an historical narration 
of events. But even in his patronage of literature 
Ptolemy displayed his capricious and tyrannical 
character: and during the first years of his sole 
reign his cruelties appear to have produced a gene¬ 
ral consternation among the philosophers and men 
of letters at Alexandria, many of whom fled from 
Egypt, and took refuge in other countries, where 
they opened schools, and thus introduced the 
learning and science of Alexandria (Athen. iv. p. 
184). Ptolemy endeavoured in the later years of 
his reign to repair the mischief he had thus caused, 
and again draw together an extensive literal*}’ 
society in his capital. To him also is ascribed, with 
some probability, the prohibition of the export of 
papyrus, a measure which was dictated by jealousy 
of the growing literary riches of the kings of Per- 
gamus, and led, as is well known, to the invention 
of parchment (Plin. H.N. xiii. 11 (21)). Some 
writers, however, refer this statement to Euergetes 
I. (See Parthey, Das Alew. Museum , p. 48.) 

Euergetes II. left two sons; Ptolemy, after¬ 
wards known as Soter II., and Alexander, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne of Egypt; 
and three daughters: 1. Cleopatra, already mar¬ 
ried to her brother Ptolemy ; 2. Tryphaena, the 
wife of Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria ; and 3. 
Helene, who was still unmarried at her father’s 
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death. To his natural son Ptolemy sumamed 
Apion, he bequeathed by his will the separate king¬ 
dom ofCyrene [Ptolemaeus Apion]. [E.H.B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS VIII. (rrroAejucuos), king of 
Egypt, sumamed Soter II., and also Philome¬ 
tor, both of which titles he bears on inscriptions, 
but more often distinguished by historians by the 
appellation of Lathyr us or Lath ur us (A d6ov- 
pos). He was the eldest son of Ptolemy Physcon, 
by his niece Cleopatra, and was already of full age 
at the time of his father’s death, B. c. 117. Cleo¬ 
patra, however, who had been appointed by the 
will of her late husband to succeed him on the 
throne, was desirous to associate with herself her 
younger son, Ptolemy Alexander, to the exclusion 
of his brother. But the latter was popular with 
the Alexandrians, and the queen was obliged to 
give way. She accordingly sent Alexander to 
Cyprus, while she declared Lathyrus king, with 
the titles of Soter and Philometor. But, in order 
to retain her influence over him undivided, she com¬ 
pelled him to repudiate his sister Cleopatra, to 
whom he had been previously married and was 
tenderly attached, and marry his younger sister 
Selene in her stead (Justin, xxxix. 3 ; Paus. i. 9. 
g 1). This arrangement seems to have in some 
degree produced its intended effect; at least the 
mother and son were able to rule conjointly for 
near ten years before they came to any open 
rupture. But they were on many occasions opposed 
to one another, in their foreign as well as domestic 
policy, and we find Ptolemy sending assistance to 
Antiochus Cyzicenus in his wars against the Jews, 
in direct opposition to the will of his mother, who 
had uniformly favoured the latter, and had placed 
two officers of that nation at the head of her army. 
But Cleopatra could ill brook such resistance to 
her authority : and by accusing Ptolemy of a 
design against her life, she excited such an insur¬ 
rection in Alexandria that the king was forced to 
seek safety in flight, b. c. 107. (Justin, xxxix. 4 ; 
Paus. i. 9. § 2 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. §§ 2, 4 ; 
Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 115.) 

His brother Alexander now assumed the sove¬ 
reignty of Egypt, in conjunction with his mother- 
while Lathyrus was able to establish himself in the 
possession of Cyprus. Cleopatra indeed attempted 
to dispossess him of that island also, but without 
success, and Ptolemy held it as an independent 
kingdom for the eighteen years during which Cleo¬ 
patra and Alexander reigned in Egypt. His wars 
in Syria are the only events which have been re¬ 
corded to us of this period. In B. c. 103 he 
landed in Syria with a large army, in order to 
support the citizens of Ptoiemai's and Gaza against 
Alexander Jannaeus, king of the Jews, defeated 
that monarch in a great battle on the banks of the 
Jordan, and made himself master of Ptoleraai’s, 
Gaza, and other cities. Hereupon Cleopatra has¬ 
tened with an army to oppose him, and reduced 
Phoenicia and Ptoiemai’s, while Lathyrus, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to march upon Egypt itself, 
retired to Gaza, and the following spring withdrew 
to Cyprus, b. c. 101 (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 12, 13). 
In the subsequent disputes of the Syrian princes 
he and his mother, as was to be expected, took 
opposite sides, Ptolemy being in close alliance with 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, while Cleopatra supported 
his brother Antiochus Grypus (Justin, xxxix. 4). 
At a later period (in b. c. 94) we find Ptolemy 
again taking part in the civil wars which followed 
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the death of Antiochus Grypus, and setting up 
Demetrius Eucaerus, the youngest son of that 
monarch, as a claimant to the throne. (Joseph. 
Ant xiii. 13. § 4.) 

After the death of Cleopatra and the expulsion of 
Alexander in b.c. 89 [Ptolbmaeus IX.}, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus was recalled by the Alexandrians and 
established anew on the throne of Egypt, which he 
occupied thenceforth without interruption till his 
death in b. c. 81 (Justin, xxxix. 5 ; Porphyr. 1. o. 
p. 116). The most important event of this period 
was the revolt of the once mighty city of Thebes, 
in Upper Egypt, which was still powerful enough 
to hold out for nearly three years against the arms 
of Ptolemy, but at the end of that time was taken 
and reduced to the state of ruin in which it has 
ever since remained (Paus. i. 9. § 3). With this 
exception the eight years of the second reign of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus appear to have been a period of 
internal tranquillity, while his prudent policy re¬ 
gained for him in some degree that consideration 
abroad which Egypt had nearly lost. We find the 
Athenians, in return for some benefits which he 
•had conferred upon them, erecting statues to him 
and his daughter Berenice (Paus. 1. c.) ; and during 
the Mithridatic war, b. c. 87, Lucullus was sent 
by Sulla to request from him the assistance of the 
Egyptian fleet But Lathyrus was desirous to 
remain neuter during that contest, and, while he 
received Lucullus with every demonstration of 
honour he declined to furnish the required assist¬ 
ance. (Plut. Lucull. 2, 3.) 

The character of Lathyrus appears to have been 
mild and amiable, even to a degree bordering upon 
weakness: but it shows in a favourable light when 
contrasted with those of his mother and brother, 
and he appears to have been free from the vices 
which degraded so many of the Egyptian kings. 
He reigned in all thirty-five years and a half ; ten 
in conjunction with Jiia mother (ac. 117—107), 
eighteen in CypruB (107—89), and seven and a 
halfaB sole ruler of Egypt (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
Arm. p. 116). After his restoration in b. c. 89 he 
appears to have assumed the additional title of 
Philadelphus, whence he is sometimes distinguished 
as Ptolemy Philadelphus II. (Letronne, Rec. 
deg Tn8cr. pp. 64—66 ; Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. p. 
393.) He left only one daughter Berenice, called 
also Cleopatra, who succeeded him on the throne : 
and two sons, both named Ptolemy, who, though 
illegitimate, became severally kings of Egypt and 
Cyprus. (E. H, B.J 
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PTOLEMAEUS IX. (Tlr\*pa?os), king of 
Egypt, surnamed Alexander, whence he is ge¬ 
nerally distinguished as Alexander I., was the 
youngest son of Ptolemy VII. by his niece Cleo¬ 
patra His mother's partiality led her to desire to 
place him on the throne in conjunction with her- 
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self, on the death of Euergetes, b, c. 117, in pro* 
ference to his elder brother. But the will of the 
Alexandrians having compelled her to assume La¬ 
thyrus as her colleague, she sent Alexander to 
Cyprus with the title of general or governor of 
that island. Three years later, however (b. c. 114), 
he assumed the title of king, on what pretext we 
know not, and reckoned the years of his reign 
from this date (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 116). 
But he appears to have remained content with the 
possession of Cyprus till b. c. 107, when Cleopatra, 
having expelled Ptolemy Lathyrus, recalled her 
favourite son to occupy the vacant throne of Egypt. 
Alexander reigned conjointly with his mother from 
this time till b. c. 90: but it is probable that her 
haughty and imperious character left him little real 
part in the administration of affairs. The only oc¬ 
casion on which we meet with his name in this 
interval is in b. c. 102 , when he commanded 
the Egyptian fleet which attacked Phoenicia by 
sea, while Cleopatra with the army marched 
against Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. § 1). 
But at length the violence and cruelties of his 
mother terrified Alexander to such a degree that 
he determined to free himself from her power, and 
made his escape secretly from Alexandria. Here¬ 
upon Cleopatra, fearing lest her sons should make 
common cause against her, sent an embassy to 
Alexander to entreat his return. With this re¬ 
quest he was induced to comply ; but soon found 
reason to suspect that she was forming designs 
against his life, and immediately determined to 
anticipate them by causing her to be assassinated, 
b. c. 90. But he did not long enjoy the fruits of 
this crime. Cleopatra had been popular with the 
army, and the soldiers in consequence hated Alex¬ 
ander, who had not reigned alone a year, when he 
was compelled by a general sedition of the popu¬ 
lace and military to quit Alexandria. He however 
raised fresh troops, and attempted to overcome the 
insurgent soldiery, but was totally defeated in a 
sea-fight by the rebels under Tyrrhus, and fled for 
refuge to Myra in Lycia, b. c. 89. His brother 
Lathyrus was now recalled by the Alexandrians to 
Egypt, a circumstance which led Alexander to 
hope that he might make himself master of Cyprus, 
and he accordingly assembled some forces, and in¬ 
vaded that island, but was defeated in a naval 
action by Chaereas, and fell in the battle. (Justin, 
xxxix. 4, 5 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Ann. p. 116.) 

He left two children: a son, Alexander, who 
afterwards ascended the throne of Egypt, and a 
daughter, of whom nothing more in known. (Por¬ 
phyr. I. o.) [E. H. B.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS X. (nro\cficuo$), king of 
Egypt, son of the preceding, bore hie father's 
name of Alexander, whence he is* styled Ptole- 
maeus Alexander II. When a mere child, he was 
sent by his grandmother Cleopatra for safety to the 
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island of Cog, probably as early as a c. 102 (see 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. § 1), where he remained till 
the year B. c. 88, when that island was taken by 
Mithridates the Great. On this occasion Alex¬ 
ander fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
treated him with the utmost distinction, and re¬ 
tained him at his own court. But the young 
prince soon after found an opportunity to escape, 
and took refuge with Sulla, whom he accompanied 
on his return to Home. Here he remained till b. c. 
81, when the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus without 
male issue having left the throne of Egypt vacant, 
Sulla, who was then dictator, nominated the young 
Alexander (who had obtained a high place in his 
favour) king of Egypt, and sent him to take pos¬ 
session of the crown. It was, however, agreed, in 
deference to the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the 
daughter of LathyruB, whom the Alexandrians 
had already placed on the throne, that Alexander 
should marry her, and admit her to share the 
sovereign power. He complied with the letter of 
this treaty by marrying Cleopatra immediately on 
his arrival in Egypt, but only nineteen days after¬ 
wards caused her to be assassinated: an act of 
cruelty which aroused the indignation of the Alex¬ 
andrians, who in consequence rose against their 
new monarch, dragged him to the gymnasium, and 
there put him to death, b. c. 80. (Porphyr. ap. 
Euseb. Arm. p. 117 } Appian. Mithr. 23, B. C. i. 102 ; 
Cic. Frag. Or. de rege Alexandr. p. 352, ed, Orell.; 
Trog. Pomp. Prolog, xxxix.) 

Much difficulty and perplexity have arisen in 
regard to an Alexander king of Egypt, who is 
alluded to in more than one passage by Cicero, as 
having bequeathed his dominions by will to the 
Roman people (Cic. de Leg. agrar. i. 1, ii. 16, 17; 
Fr. de reg. Alexandrine), p. 350). It appears that 
the fact of this bequest was by no means very 
certain, and that it never was acted upon by the 
Roman senate. But authors are not at all agreed 
which of the two Alexanders is here meant; and 
some writers have even deemed it necessary to 
admit the existence of a third king of the name of 
.Alexander, who died about B.C. 65. The silence 
of the chronographers seems, however, conclusive 
against this hypothesis. Niebuhr, on the contrary, 
conceives Ptolemy Alexander I. to have lived on 
in exile till the year 65, and to have been the 
author of this testament: but this is opposed to 
the direct testimony of Porphyry as to his death. 
Other writers suppose Alexander II. to be the 
person designed, and adopt the statement of Trogus 
Pompeius that he was only expelled by the Alex¬ 
andrians, in opposition to the authority of Por¬ 
phyry and Appian, confirmed as they are by a 
passage in Cicero, in regard to his death. (See on 
this subject Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 392 ; Cham- 
poll ion-Figeac, Annates des Lagides , vol. ii. p. 247; 
Visconti, Iconographie Grecque , vol. iii. p. 251 ; 
Niebuhr, Kl. Schri/len , p. 302 ; Orell i, Onomast. 
Tuition, p. 30.) The fragmentary and imperfect 
nature of our authorities for this period of Egyptian 
history renders it scarcely possible to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of this question. [E. H. B.] 
PTOLEMAEUS XI. (UroAcjufwot), king of 
Egypt, assumed the surnames or titles of Naub 
Dionysus (N4or Ai6vwtqs), hut is more commonly 
known by the appellation of Aulbtbs (the flute- 
player). He was an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and, on account of his spurious birth, 
his pretensions to the throne appear to have been 
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altogether passed over at his father's death: but 
when the assassination of Berenice and the death 
of Alexander II. had completed the extinction of 
the legitimate race of the Lagidae (b. c. 80), Pto¬ 
lemy was proclaimed king by the Alexandrians 
(Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. p. 117). So imperfect 
is our history of this period that we know nothing 
concerning the first twenty years of his reign. But 
of his character in general we axe told that he was 
given up to every kind of vice and debauchery, 
and his name is associated with those of Philopator 
and Physcon, as one of the worst rulers of the 
whole race of the Ptolemies (Strut), xvii. p. 796). 
He appears to have assumed the name of Dionysus 
as a sort of authority for his orgies, and is said to 
have been on the point of putting to death the 
Platonic philosopher Demetrius, for refusing to join 
in his drunken revels (Lucian, de Column. 16). His 
passion for playing on the flute, to which he owed 
his popular appellation, led him to institute musical 
contests, in which he himself condescended to ap¬ 
pear as a competitor. (Strab. 1. c.; Plut. de Adul. 
et Amic . 12.) 

But it was not his vices alone which served to 
disgust and alienate the minds of his subjects. It 
had been a natural object of his desire to obtain 
the countenance and protection of the Roman 
senate ; but, for some reason or other, it was long 
before he could obtain their ratification of his title 
to the crown, and it was not till the consulship of 
Caesar that he was able to purchase by vast bribes 
the desired privileges (Suet. Coes. 54). But he 
had expended immense sums in the pursuit of this 
object, which he was compelled to raise by the im¬ 
position of fresh taxes, and the discontent thus ex¬ 
cited combining with the contempt entertained for 
his character, led to his expulsion by the Alexan¬ 
drians, in b. c. 58. On this he determined to pro¬ 
ceed in person to Rome to procure from the senate 
his restoration. On his way thither he had an in¬ 
terview at Rhodes with Cato, who endeavoured, 
but in vain, to dissuade him from his purpose (Plut, 
Cat. Min. 35). His first reception was promising, 
and by a lavish distribution of bribes, combined 
with the influential support of Cicero, who pro¬ 
nounced an oration in his favour ( Pro Rege Alex- 
an dr in a), he procured a decree from the senate, 
commanding his restoration, and entrusting the 
charge of effecting it to P. Lentulus Spinther, then 
proconsul of Cilicia. Meanwhile, the Alexandrians 
sent an embassy of a hundred of their leading 
citizens to plead their cause with the Roman senate: 
but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the deputies, 
on their arrival in Italy, to he waylaid, and the 
greater part of them murdered, while the rest were 
prevented, either by threats or bribes, from coming 
forward against him. The indignation excited at 
Rome by this proceeding, however, produced a re¬ 
action: the tribunes took up the matter against the 
nobility, while a party in the senate strove to get the 
commission transferred from Lentulus to Pompey, 
and an oracle was produced from the Sibylline books, 
forbidding the restoration of the king by an armed 
force. The intrigues and disputes thus raised were 
protracted throughout the year 56, and at length 
Ptolemy, despairing of a favourable result, quitted 
Rome in disgust, and withdrew to, Ephesus. (Dion 
Cass, xxxix, 12—16 ; Cic. ad Fmm • i. 1—7, 
ad Q. Fr. u. 2, 3, pro Ralnr. 2, 3, pro Cael. 
10 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm . pjx U7» 118 { 
Plut. Pomp. 49.) 
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Some years afterwards, however, he obtained 
firom private individuals what he had failed in in¬ 
ducing the senate to accomplish : and in b. c. 55 
A. Gabinius, who was proconsul in Syria, was in¬ 
duced, by the influence of Pompey, aided by the 
enormous bribe of ten thousand talents from Pto¬ 
lemy himself, to undertake his restoration. The 
Alexandrians had in the meantime placed on the 
throne of Egypt, Berenice, the eldest daughter of 
Ptolemy, who had married Archelaus, the son of 
the general of Mithridates [Archelaus, No. 2] ; 
and they opposed Gabinius with an army on the 
confines of the kingdom. They were, however, 
defeated in three successive battles, Archelaus 
slain, and Ptolemy once more established on the 
throne, b. c. 55. One of his first acts was to put 
to death his daughter Berenice, and many of the 
leading citizens of Alexandria. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 
55—58 ; Liv. Epit. cv.; Plut. Ant. 3 ; Strab. xvii. 
p. 796 ; Cic. in Pison. 21, pro Rabir. Post. 8 ; 
Porphyr. 1. c.) 

He survived his restoration only three years and 
a half (Porphyr. ib.) ; of the events of which period 
we have no information ; but as Ptolemy was now 
supported by a large body of Roman soldiers who 
had been left behind by Gabinius for his protection, 
he was safe from any outbreak of popular discontent. 
On the other hand seditions and tumults of the 
soldiery themselves became frequent, and the king 
was repeatedly compelled to give way to their de¬ 
mands (Caes. B. C. iii. 103, 110 ; Dion Cass, 
xlii. 5). The immense sum exacted from him by 
Gabinius had also involved him in pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments, and he was compelled to surrender 
the whole finances of his kingdom into the hands 
of Rabirius Postumus. (Cic. pro Rabir. 10.) 

His death took place in May b. c. 51 (see Cic. 
ad Fatn. viii. 4), after a reign of twenty-nine 
years from the date of his first accession. He left 
two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two daughters, 
Cleopatra and Arsinoe. Two other daughters, 
Tryphaena and Berenice, had died before him 
(Porphyr. 1. c. p. 118). Besides the titles already 
mentioned, Ptoleiny Auletes bears, in inscriptions, 
both Greek and hieroglyphic, those of Philopator 
and Philadelphus. None of these, however, appear 
on his coins. [E. H. B.J 
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PTOLEMAEUS XII. {UtoKcpcuos), king of 
Egypt, was the eldest son of Ptolemy XI. Aule- 
tea. He is commonly Baid to have borne the sur¬ 
name of Dionysus, in imitation of his father, but 
there appears to be no authority for this assertion. 
By his father’s will the sovereign power was left to 
himself and his sister Cleopatra jointly, and this 
arrangement was carried into effect without oppo¬ 
sition, b. c. 51. Auletes had also referred the 
execution of his will to the Roman senate, and the 
latter accepted the office, confirmed its provisions 
and bestowed on Pompey the title of guardian of 
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the young king (Caes. B. C. iii. 108 ; Eutrop. vi. 
21). But the approach of the civil war prevented 
them from taking any active part, and the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs fell into the hands of an 
eunuch named Pothinus. It was not long before 
dissensions broke out between the latter and 
Cleopatra, which ended in the expulsion of the 
princess, after she had reigned in conjunction with 
her brother about three years, B. c. 48. Hereupon 
she took refuge in Syria, and assembled an army 
with which she invaded Egypt. The young king, 
accompanied by his guardians, met her at Pelu- 
sium, and it was while the two armies were here 
encamped opposite to one another, that Pompey 
landed in Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant 
on the protection of Ptolemy ; but was assassinated 
by the orders of Pothinus and Achillas before he 
could obtain an interview with the king himself. 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 103, 104 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 3, 4 ; 
Plut. Pomp. 77—79 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 84, 85 ; 
Strab. xvii. p. 797.) Shortly after, Caesar arrived 
in Egypt, and took upon himself to regulate the 
affairs of that kingdom, and Bettle the dispute be¬ 
tween Ptolemy and his sister. But Cleopatra, who 
now hastened to return to Alexandria, soon ob¬ 
tained so powerful a hold over the conqueror by 
the influence of her personal attractions, that it 
was evident the latter would decide the contro¬ 
versy in her favour. Hereupon Pothinus deter¬ 
mined to excite an insurrection against Caesar, and 
secretly summoned the army from Pelusium under 
Achillas. Caesar was taken by surprise, and had 
to maintain his ground with very inadequate forces 
in a part of the city where he was vehemently 
assailed both by the army and the populace. 
Ptolemy himself was at this time in the power of 
the conqueror, but after the contest had continued 
for some time, he obtained permission to repair to 
the camp of the insurgents, under pretence of 
exercising his authority to reduce them to submis¬ 
sion ; instead of which he immediately put him¬ 
self at their head. Caesar, however, still defied 
all their efforts ; and, meanwhile, Mithridates of 
Pergamus bad assembled an army in Syria, with 
which he advanced to the relief of the dictator. 
Ptolemy now turned his arms against this new 
enemy, and took up a strong position on the banks 
of the Nile to prevent Mithridates from crossing 
that river. Caesar himself, however, quickly ar¬ 
rived from Alexandria, landed near the mouth of the 
Nile, attacked and defeated the forces of the young 
king, and followed up his advantage by storming his 
camp. Ptolemy himself endeavoured to escape by 
the river, but was drowned in the attempt. His death 
occurred either before the close of B. c. 48, or early 
in the following year. (Caes. B.C. iii. 106—112 ; 
Hirt. B. Alex. 1—31 ; Dion ,Cass. xlii. 7—9, 34 
—43 ; Plut. Caes. 48, 49; Liv. Epit. cxii.; Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. ii. 89, 90 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Amu 
p. 118.) [E.H.B.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS XIII. (nToA«^au>y), king of 
Egypt, was the youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes. 
He was declared king by Caesar in conjunction 
with Cleopatra, after the death of his elder bro¬ 
ther Ptolemy XII., B.c. 47: and although he was 
a mere boy, it was decreed that he should marry 
his sister, with whom he was thus to share the 
power. Both his marriage and regal title were, of 
course, purely nominal : in B. c. 45, Cleopatra took 
him with her to Rome, but shortly after the death 
of Caesar she put the poor boy to death, after he had 
enjoyed his titular sovereignty a little more than 
three years, b. c. 43. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. 
p. 118 ; Hirt. B. Alex. 33 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 44, 
xliii. 27 ; Strab. xvii. p. 797 ; Suet. Cues. 35.) 

Concerning the history of the Ptolemies in 
general, see Vaillant, Historia Ptolemaeorum Re¬ 
gum Aegypti, fol Amstel. 1701 ; Charapollion- 
Figeac, Annales des Lagides , 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1815 ; Letronne, Recherches pour servir a Phis- 
toire d'Egypt# , 8vo. Paris, 1823, and Recueil des 
Inscriptions Grecques en Egypte , 4to. Paris, 1842 ; 
Clinton, F. II vol. iii. Appendix, ch. 5. Much 
light has been thrown upon the history of the 
earlier Ptolemies by Niebuhr, Kleine Schriflen , 
pp. 179—305, and by Droysen, Hellenismus , vol. 
ii., but a good history of this dynasty is still a 
desideratum. 

Of the coins of the Ptolemies it may be ob¬ 
served, that most of them can only be assigned to 
the several monarchs of the name by conjecture ; 
very few of them bearing any title but those of 
nTOAEMAlOT BASlAEttS. Hence they are of 
little or no historical value. (See on this subject 
Eckhel, vol. iv. pp. 4—25 ; Visconti, Iconographie 
Grecque, vol. iii. chap. 18.) [E. H. B.J 

PTOLEMAEUS (UToKspalos), king of Epei- 
rus, was the second son of Alexander II., king of 
Epeirus, and Olympias, and grandson of the great 
Pyrrhus. He succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his elder brother, Pyrrhus II., but reigned 
only a very short time, having set out on a mili¬ 
tary expedition, during the course of which he fell 
sick and died. (Justin, xxviii. 1, 3 ; Paus. iv. 35. 
§ 3.) The date of his reign cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but as he was contemporary with Deme¬ 
trius II. king of Macedonia, it may bo placed be¬ 
tween 239—229, b.c. [E. II. B.J 
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PTOLEMAEUS, kings of Macedonia. [Pto- 
lemaeus of Aloru 8, and Ptolemaeus Cerau- 

NU8.] 

PTOLEMAEUS (IlToAsjuaios), king of Mauri¬ 
tania, was the son and successor of Juba II. By 
his mother Cleopatra he was descended from the 
kings of Egypt, whose name he bore. The period 
of his accession and the death of his father cannot 
be determined with certainty, but we know that 
Ptolemy was already on the throne when Strabo 
wrote, about 18 or 19, a. d. (Strab. xvii. pp. 
828, 840 ; Clinton. F. II. voL iii. p. 203.) He 
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was at this time very young, and the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs fell in consequence, in great 
measure, into the hands of his freedmen. Great 
disorders ensued, and many of the Mauritanians 
joined the standard of the Numidian Tacfarinas, 
who carried on a predatory warfare against the 
Romans. But in A. d. 24 Tacfarinas himself was 
defeated and killed by P. Dolabella, and Ptolemy 
himself rendered such efficient assistance to the 
Roman general in his campaign, that an embassy 
was sent to reward him, after the ancient fashion, 
with the presents of a toga picta and sceptre, as a 
sign of the friendship of the Roman people. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 23—26.) He continued to reign with¬ 
out interruption till a. d. 40, when he was sum¬ 
moned to Rome by Caligula, and shortly after put 
to death, his great riches having excited the cu¬ 
pidity of the emperor. (Dion Cass. lix. 25 ; Suet. 
Cal. 26 ; Senec. de Tranquil. 11.) We learn 
nothing from history of his character ; but from the 
circumstance that a statue was erected in his 
honour by the Athenians (Stuart’s Antiq. of 
Athens , vol. iii. p. 55 ; Visconti, Iconographie 
Grecque , vol. iii. p. 275), we may probably infer 
that he inherited something of his father's taste 
for literature. The annexed coin belongs to this 
Ptolemy ; the curule chair and sceptre, on the 
reverse, probably refer to the honours decreed him 
by the Roman senate, as already mentioned. 

[E. H. B.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS, son of Mennaeus. [Pto- 
lemaeus, tetrarch of Chalcis.] 

PTO'LICHUS (Tlr6\ixos), statuaries. ]. Of 
Aegina, the son and pupil of Svnnoon, flourished 
from about 01. 75 to about 01. 82, b. c. 480—448. 
[Aristocles]. The only works of his, which are 
mentioned, are the statues of two Olympic victors, 
Theognetus of Aegina, and Epicradius of Manti- 
neia (Paus. vi. 9. § 1, 10. § 2). 

2 . Of Corcyra, the pupil of Critios of Athens 
(Paus. vi. 3. § 2. s. 5). Pausanias does not men¬ 
tion any work of his, but merely gives his name as 
one of the following artistic genealogy of teachers 
and pupils: Critios of Athens, Ptolichus, Amphion, 
Pison of Calauria, Damocritus of Sicyon. As Cri¬ 
tios flourished chiefly about 01. 75, b. a 477, we 
may place Ptolichus about 01. 83, b. c. 448. He 
was therefore a contemporary of Pheidias. f P. S.] 
PTOUS (nr£os), a son of Athamas and The- 
misto, from whom mount Ptoum and the sanc¬ 
tuary of Apollo, which was situated upon it, were 
believed to have derived their name. (Paus. ii. 
23. § 3 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 2.) Ptous also occurs as 
a surname of Apollo. (Paus. iv. 32. § 5, ix. 23. 
§ 3.) . [L. S.] 

PUBLI'CIA. 1. The wife of L. Postumius 
Albinus, consul B.C. 154, was accused of murder¬ 
ing her husband. She gave bail to the praetor for 
her appearance, but was put to death by order of 
her relations, consequently by a judicium domestic 
cum. (Val. Max. vi. 3. § 8 ; Liv. EfrU. 48 ; Rein, 

Q 4 4 
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Orimmtlrecht der Homer, p. 407.) [Comp. Licinia, 
No. 1.] 

2. The wife of Lentulus, the flamen Martialis. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 9.) 

PUBLI'CIA GENS, plebeian. The ancient 
form of the name was Publicius. which we find on 
coins and in the Fasti Capitolini. This gens rose 
into importance in the time between the first and se¬ 
cond Punic wars, and the first member of it who ob¬ 
tained the consulship was M. Publicius Malleolus, in 
B. c. 232. During the republic it was divided into 
two families, that of Malljcolus, which was the 
most important, and that of Bibulus, which has been 
accidentally omitted under that head, and k there¬ 
fore given below. Besides these names, there are 
a few cognomens of freedmen and of persons in the 
imperial period, which are likewise given below. 
The cognomen Malleolus is the only one that ap¬ 
pears on coins of this gens, and there are also other 
coins which bear no surname. Of the latter we 
subjoin a specimen. The obverse represents a 
female head covered with a helmet, the reverse Her¬ 
cules strangling a lion, with the legend c. poblici 
c. p. It is not known who this C. Poblicius was. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 279.) 
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PUBLI'CIUS. 1. Publicius, an Italian seer, 
is mentioned twice by Cicero along with the 
March. (Cic. de Div. i. 50, ii. 55.) [See Vol. II. 
p. 944, b.] 

2. L. Publicius Bibulus, tribunus militum of 
the second legion, b. c. 216. (Liv. xxii. 53.) 

3. C. Publicius Bibulus, tribune of the plebs 
B. c. 209, distinguished himself by his hostility to 
M. Claudius Marcellus, whom he endeavoured to 
deprive of his imperium ; but Marcellus made such 
a triumphant reply to the accusations of Publicius, 
that not only was the bill for taking away his im¬ 
perium rejected, but he was elected consul on the 
next day. (Liv. xxvii. 20, 21.) 

4. C. Publicius, whose saying respecting P. 
Mumroius is mentioned by Cicero (de Oral, ii. 67), 
on the authority of Cato. He may have been the 
same person as No. 3, as Glandorp has conjectured. 

5. L. Publicius, an intimate friend of Sex. 
Naevius, and a slave-dealer, mentioned by Cicero 
in b. c. 81. (Cic. pro Quint. 6.) 

6. Publicius, a Roman eques, celebrated for 
conducting bribery at the elections at Rome, about 
B. c. 70. (Pseudo-Ascon. in Verr. p. 135.) 

7. Q. Publicius, praetor b. c. 69, before whom 
Cicero defended D. Matrinius. (Cic. pro Cluent . 
45.) 

8. Publicius, one of Catiline’s crew, b, c. 63. 
(Cic. in Cat. ii. 2.) 

9. Publicius, a tribune of the plebs, of uncer¬ 
tain date, brought forward a law that presents of 
wax-candles ( [cerei ) at the Saturnalia should be 
made to the patrons only by those clients who were 
in good circumstances, as the making of these 
presents had become a very burdensome obligation 
to many clients. (Macrob. Sat. i. 7.) 
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PUBLI'CIUS CELSUS. [Cblsus.] 

PUBLI'CIUS CERTUS, was the accuser of 
the younger Helvidius, who was slain by Domitian. 
As a reward for this service he was nominated 
praefectus aerarii and was promised the consulship ; 
but after the death of the tyrant, he was accused 
by the younger Pliny in the senate, a. d. 96, of 
the part he had taken in the condemnation of Hel¬ 
vidius. The emperor Nerva did not allow the 
senate to proceed to the trial of Publicius; but 
Pliny obtained the object he had in view, for Pub¬ 
licius was deprived of his office of praefectus aerarii, 
and thus lost all hope of the consulship. The 
account of his impeachment, which was afterwards 
published, is related by Pliny in a letter to Qua- 
dratus ( Ep. ix. 13). Publicius died a few days 
after the proceedings in the senate, and it was sup¬ 
posed by some that his death was hastened by fear. 

PUBLI'CIUS GE'LLIUS. [Gkllius.] 

CN. PUBLI'CIUS MENANDER, a freed- 
man mentioned by Cicero, in his oration for Balbus 
(c. 11 ). 

PUBLI'COLA, or POPLI'CULA, or PQPLI'- 
COLA, a Roman cognomen, signified “ one who 
courts the people ” (from populus and colo), and 
thus M a friend of the people.” The form Popli- 
cula or Poplicola was the most ancient. Poplicola 
generally occurs in inscriptions, but we also find 
Poplicula (Orelli, Inscr. No. 547). PubUcola was 
the more modem form, and seems to have been the 
one usually employed by the Romans in later times. 
We find it in the best manuscripts of Livy, and in 
the palimpsest manuscript of Cicero’s De Bepublica. 

PUBLI'COLA, GE'LLIUS. 1. L. Gellius 
Publicola, was the contubemalis of the consul 
C. Papirius Carbo, b. c. 120 (Cic. Brut. 27). 
None of his family had held any of the higher 
offices of the state before him, and we do not know 
how he rose into distinction. He must, at all 
events, have been far advanced in years when he 
attained the consulship. The year of his praetor- 
ship is not mentioned ; but after his praetorship 
he received the province of Achaia, with the title 
of proconsul; and during his government he offered* 
in mockery, his mediation to the rival philosophers 
of Athens, to reconcile their disputes (Cic. de Ley. 
i. 20 ). In b. c. 74 he defended the cause of M. 
Octavius Ligur, whose adversary was unjustly far 
voured by the praetor Verres (Cic. Verr. i. 48). 
In b. c. 72 Gellius was consul with Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus Clodianus. The two consuls carried on 
war against Spartacus. Gellius at first defeated 
Crixus, one of the principal generals of Spartacus, 
near mount G&rganus in Apulia, and Crixus lost 
his life in the battle. The two consuls then marched 
against Spartacus, who was attempting to escape 
across the Alps into Gaul. But they were bo 
match for the leader of the gladiators. Sj&rtacua 
attacked each of them separately, in the Apen¬ 
nines, and conquered them in succession. The 
two consuls then united their forces, but were 
again defeated in Picenum, by their indefatigable 
adversary. It was about this time that Pompey 
had brought the war in Spain to a conclusion ; and 
as he had conferred the Roman citizenship upon 
many persons in that country, the consuls brought 
forward a law to ratify his acts (Cic. pro Balb. 8 , 
14). The consuls also proposed in the senate, that 
no one in the provinces should be accused of capital 
crimes in their absence. This was directed against 
Verres. (Cic. Verr. ii. 39), 
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Two years afterwards, b. c. 70, Gellius was 
censor with Lentulus, his former colleague in the 
consulship. They exercised their office with great 
severity, and expelled many persons from the 
senate, among whom was C. Antonius. It was 
during their censorship that Pompey, who was then 
consul, appeared as an ordinary eques at the solemn 
muster of the equites, and, amid the applause of 
the spectators, led his horse by the curule chair 
of the censors, and answered the ordinary questions. 
In b. c. 67 and 66 Gellius served as one of Pom- 
pey’s legates in the war against the pirates, and 
had the charge of the Tuscan sea. In the first 
conspiracy of Catiline an attempt was made to 
obtain possession of his fleet, and, though the 
mutiny was put down, Gellius had a narrow escape 
of his life. In consequence of the personal danger 
he had previously incurred, he was one of the 
warmest supporters of Cicero in his suppression of 
the second conspiracy, and accordingly proposed 
that Cicero should be rewarded with a civic crown. 
From this time he appears as a steady friend of 
Cicero and the aristocratical party. In B. c. 59 he 
opposed the agrarian law of Caesar, and in b. c. 57 
he spoke in favour of Cicero’s recall from exile. He 
was alive in b. c. 55, when Cicero delivered his 
speech against Piso, but probably died soon after¬ 
wards. He was married twice. (Appian, /?. C. i. 
117; Plut. Crass. 9 ; Oros. v. 24 ; Flor. iii. 20. 
§ 10 ; Eutrop. vi. 7 ; Liv. Epit. 96, 98 ; Plut. 
Pomp. 22 ; Cic. pro Cluent. 42 ; A scon, in Tog. 
Cand. p. 84, ed. Orelli ; Appian, Mitlir. 95 ; Flor. 
iii. 6 . § 8 ; Cic. post Red. ad Q/rir. 7 ; Gell. v. 6 ; 
Cic. ad Att. xii. 21 ; Plut. Cic. 26 ; Cic. in Pis. 
3 ; Val. Max. v. 9. § 1.) Orelli, in his Onomas- 
ticon TulUanum (vol. ii. p. 269), makes the L. 
Gellius, the contubernalis of Carbo, a different 
person from the consul of b. c. 72 ; but this is 
clearly an error, for Cicero speaks of the contuber¬ 
nalis of Carbo as his friend ( Brut. 27), and that 
he reached a great age is evident from many pas¬ 
sages. (Cic. Brut. 47 ; Plut. Cic. 26.) 

2. L. Gellius Publicola, the son of the pre¬ 
ceding by his first wife. He was accused of com¬ 
mitting incest with his step-mother, and of con¬ 
spiring against his father’s life ; but although the 
latter was nearly convinced of his guilt, he allowed 
him to plead his cause before a large number of 
senators, and, in consequence of their opinion, 
declared him innocent (Val. Max. v. 9. § 1). After 
the death of Caesar in b.c. 44, Gellius espoused 
the republican party, and went with M. Brutus to 
Asia. Here he was detected in plotting againBt 
the life of Brutus, but was pardoned at the inter¬ 
cession of his brother, M. Valerius Messalla. 
Shortly afterwards he entered into a conspiracy to 
take away the life of Cassius, but again Escaped 
unpunished, through the intercession of his mother 
Polla. It would hence appear that Polla had been 
divorced from her first husband Gellius, and had 
subsequently married Messalla. Gellius, however, 
showed no gratitude for the leniency which had 
been shown him, but deserted to the triumvirs, 
Octavian and Antony ; and while in their service 
he had coins struck, on which he appears with the 
title of Q. P. % that is, Quaestor Propraetore (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 223). He was rewarded for his treachery 
by the consulship in B. c. 36. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony, he espoused the side of the 
latter, and commanded the right wing of Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium* As he is not men* 
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tioued again, he probably perished in the action^ 
(Dion Cass, xlvii. 24 ; Liv. Epit. 122 ; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 24 ; Plut. Ant. 65, 66 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 85.) 

3. Gellius Publicola, probably a brother of 
No. 1, is called a step-son of L. Marcius Philippus, 
consul b. c. 91, and a brother of L. Marcius Phi¬ 
lippus, consul B.C. 56. According to Cicero’s 
account he was a profligate and a spendthrift, and 
having dissipated his property, united himself to 
P. Clodius. As an intimate friend of the latter, he 
of course incurs the bitterest enmity of Cicero, 
whose statements with respect to him must, there¬ 
fore, be received with caution. (Cic. pro Seat. 51, 
52, in Vatin. 2, de Harusp . Resp. 27, ad Att. iv. 
3. § 2, ad Q. Fr. ii. 1. § 1 ; Schol. Bob. pro Seat. 
p. 304, ed. Orelli.) 

4. Gellius Publicola, had been the quaestor 
of Junius Silanus in Asia, in the reign of Tiberius, 
and was subsequently one of his accusers in a. d. 
22. (Tac. Ann. iii. 67.) 

5. L. Gellius Publicola, one of the consules 
suffecti in the reign of Caligula, A. d. 40 (Fasti). 
(For an account of the Gel Iii see Drumann, Ge$- 
chichte Roms , vol. ii. pp. 64—67.) 

PUBLI'COLA, VALE'RIUS. 1. P. Vale¬ 
rius Volusi f. Publicola, the colleague of 
Brutus in the consulship in the first year of the 
republic. The account given of him in Livy, Plu¬ 
tarch, and Dionysius cannot be regarded as a real 
history. The history of the expulsion of the Tarquins 
and of the infancy of the republic has evidently 
received so many poetical embellishments, and has 
been so altered by successive traditions, that probably 
we are not warranted in asserting any thing more 
respecting Publicola than that he took a prominent 
part in the government of the state during the first 
few years of the republic. The common story, how¬ 
ever, runs as follows. P. Valerius, the son of Vo- 
lusus, belonged to one of the noblest Roman houses, 
and was a descendant of the Sabine Volusus, who 
settled at Rome with Tatius, the king of the Sa¬ 
bines. [Valeria Gens.] When Lucretia sum¬ 
moned her father from the camp, after Sextus Tar- 
quinius had wrought the deed of shame, P. Va¬ 
lerius accompanied Lucretius to his daughter, and 
was by her side when she disclosed the villany of 
Sextus and stabbed herself to the heart. Valerius, 
in common with all the others who were present, 
swore to avenge her death, which they forthwith 
accomplished by expelling the Tarquins from the 
city. Junius Brutus and Tarquinius Collatinus 
were first elected consuls,' b. c. 509 ; but as the 
very name of Tarquinius made Collatinus an object 
of suspicion to the people, he was obliged to resign 
his office and leave the city, and Valerius was 
chosen in his stead. Shortly afterwards the people 
of Veii and Tarquinii espoused the cause of the 
Tarquins, and marched with them against Rome, 
at the head of a large army. The two consuls ad¬ 
vanced to meet them with the Roman forces. A 
bloody battle was fought, in which Brutus fell; and 
both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was 
heard in the dead of the night proclaiming that the 
Romans had conquered, as the Etruscans had lost 
one man more. Alarmed at this, the Etruscans fled, 
and Valerius entered Rome in triumph. Valerius was 
now left without a colleague ; and as he began 
at the same time to build a house on the top of 
the hill Velia, which looked down upon the 
forum, the people feared that he was aiming, at 
kingly power. As soon as Valerius became aware 
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of these suspicions, he stopt the building ; end the 
people, ashamed of their conduct, granted him a 
piece of ground at the foot of the Velia, with the 
privilege of having the door of his house open back 
into the street When Valerius appeared before the 
people he ordered the lictors to lower the fasces 
before them, as an acknowledgment that their 
power was superior to his. Not content with this 
mark of submission, he brought forward laws in 
defence of the republic and in support of the liberties 
of the people. One law enacted that whoever 
attempted to make himself a king should be devoted 
to the gods, and that any one who liked might kill 
him ; and another law declared, that every citizen 
who was condemned by a magistrate should have 
the right of appeal to the people. Now as the pa¬ 
tricians possessed this right under the kings, it is 
probable that the law of Valerius conferred the 
same privilege upon the plebeians. By these laws, 
as well as by the lowering of his fasces before the 
people, Valerius became so great a favourite, that he 
received the surname of Publicola^ or “ the people’s 
friend,” by which name he is more usually known. 
As soon as these laws had been passed, Publicola 
held the comitia for the election of a successor to 
Brutus ; and Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus was ap¬ 
pointed as his colleague. Lucretius, however, did 
not live many days, and accordingly M. Horatius 
Pulvillus was elected consul in his place. Each of 
the consuls was anxious to dedicate the temple on 
the Capitol, which Tarquin had left unfinished 
when he was driven from the throne ; but the lot 
gave the honour to Horatius, to the great mortifi¬ 
cation of Publicola and his friends. [Pulvillus.] 
Some writers, however, place the dedication of the 
temple two years later, B. c. 507, in the third con¬ 
sulship of Publicola, and the second of Horatius 
Pulvillus. (Dionys. v. 21 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72.) 

Next year, which was the second year of the 
republic, b. c. 508, Publicola was elected consul 
again with T. Lucretius Tricipitinus. In this 
year most of the annalists placed the expedition of 
Porsena against Rome, of which an account has 
been given elsewhere [Porsena]. In the follow¬ 
ing year, B. c. 507, Publicola was elected consul a 
third time with M. Horatius Pulvillus, who had 
been his colleague in his first consulship, or accord¬ 
ing to other accounts, with P. Lucretius ; but no 
event of importance is recorded under this year. 
He was again consul a fourth time in b. c. 504 
with T. Lucretius Tricipitinus, his colleague in his 
second consulship. In this year he defeated the 
Sabines and entered Rome a second time in triumph. 
His death is placed in the following year (b. c. 
503) by the annalists (Liv. ii. 16), probably, as 
Niebuhr has remarked, Bimply because his name 
does not occur again in the Fasti. Niebuhr 
supposes that the ancient lays made him perish at 
the lake Regillus, at which two of his sons were 
said to have been killed (Dionys. vi. 12), and at 
which so many heroes of the infant commonwealth 
met their death. He was buried at the public ex¬ 
pense, and the matrons mourned for him ten months, 
as they had done for Brutus. (Liv. i. 58,59, ii. 2, 6 
—8,11,15,16 ; Dionys. i* 67, y. 12, &c. 20,21, 
40, &c.; Pint. Public, passim ; Cic. de Rep . ii. 31 ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , yol. L pp. 498, &c. 525, 
529, &c. 558, 559.) 

2. P. Valerius P. p. Volusi n. Publicola, 
son of the preceding, was consul for the first time 
b. c. 475, with C. Nautius Rutilus, conquered the 
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Veientines and Sabines, and obtained a triumph in 
consequence. He was interrex in B.c. 462, and 
consul a second time in 460, with C. Claudius Sa- 
binus Regillensis. In the latter year Publicola 
was killed in recovering the Capitol, which had 
been seized by Herdonius. The history of this 
event is related under Herdonius. (Liv. ii. 52, 
53, 15 —19 ; Dionys. ix. 28, x. 14—17.) 

3. P. Valerius Publicola Potitus, consul 
b. c. 449, is represented by many writers as the 
son of the preceding, and the grandson of No. 1 . 
The improbability of this account is pointed out 
under Potitus, No. 2, to which family he pro¬ 
bably belongs. 

4. L. Valerius Publicola, was consular tri¬ 
bune five times, namely, in b. c. 394, 389, 387, 
383, 380. (Liv. y. 26, vi. 1, 5, 21, 27.) 

5. P. Valerius Potitus Publicola, who was 
consular tribune six times, belongs to the family of 
the Potiti. [Potitus, No. 5.] 

6 . M. Valerius Publicola, magister equitum 
to the dictator C. Sulpicius Peticus in b. c. 358, 
and twice consul, namely, in b. c. 355, with C. 
Sulpicius Peticus, and in 353, with the same col¬ 
league. On the history of the three years above- 
mentioned see Peticus. (Liv. vii. 12, 17—19 ) 

7. P. Valerius Publicola, eonsul b.c. 352, 
with C. Marcius Rutilus, and praetor two years 
afterwards, b. c. 350, in which year he had the 
command of the army of reserve in the war against 
the Gauls. In b. c. 344 he was appointed dictator, 
for the purpose of celebrating games in consequence 
of the appearance of prodigies. (Liv. vii. 21, 23, 
28.) 

8 . P. Valerius Publicola, magister equitum 
to the dictator M. Papirius Crassus, in b. c. 332. 
(Liv. viii. 17.) 

PUBLI'COLA, L. VIPSTA'NUS, consul 
A. d. 48, with A. Vitellius. (Tac. Ann. xi. 23.) 

PUBLI'LIA, the second wife of M. Tullius 
Cicero, whom he married in b. c. 46. As Cicero 
was then sixty years of age, and Publilia quite 
young, the marriage occasioned great scandal. It 
appears that Cicero was at the time in great pecu¬ 
niary embarrassments ; and after the divorce of 
Terentia, he was anxious to contract a new mar¬ 
riage for the purpose of obtaining money to pay hi 9 
debts. Publilia had a large fortune, which had 
been left her by her father, but, in order to evade 
the Voconia lex, which limited the amount that a 
woman could receive by will, the property had 
been left to Cicero in trust for her. The marriage 
proved an unhappy one, as might have been ex¬ 
pected ; and after the death of his daughter Tullia 
in b. c. 45, Cicero was able to plead his sorrow as 
an excuse for going into the country alone. While 
there he writes to Atticus that Publilia had sent 
him a letter, requesting to be allowed to visit him, 
and that he had written back to her that he wished 
to remain alone ; but he begged Atticus to let him 
know how long he might remain without being 
surprised by a visit. from her. At length Cicero 
became so tired of his young wife, and so annoyed 
by her mother and brother, that he was glad to 
divorce her in the course of the year 45. It was 
said by some that she had expressed joy at the 
death of Tullia ; this may have served Cicero as 
an excuse for his conduct. Cicero had now to 
repay the dowry, and consequently had incurred all 
the reproach and inconvenience of such a marriage 
without reaping from it any advantage. He found 
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no small difficulty in raising the money to pay this 
dowry ; and his letters to Atticus frequently allude 
to his negotiations on this subject with Publilius, the 
brother of his late wife. (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 14, ad A it. 
xii. 32, xiii. 34, 47, xiv. 19, xvi. 2, 6 ; Dion Cas 9 . 
xlvi. 18; Plut. Cic. 41; Quin til. vi. 3. §75.) 
Dion Cassius states (lvii. 15) that Vibius Rufus, in 
the reign of Tiberius, married Cicero’s widow, by 
whom we are probably to understand Publilia, and 
not Terentia, as many have done. (Drumann, 
Geschickte Roms, vol. vi. pp. 694—696.) 

PUBLI'LIA GENS, plebeian. The ancient 
form of the name was Poblilius , which we find in 
the Capitoline Fasti. In many manuscripts and 
editions of the ancient writers we find the name of 
Publilius corrupted into Publius ,• and Glandorp, in 
his Onomasticon , has fallen into the mistake of 
giving most of the Publilii under the head of 
Publii (pp. 727, 728). The Publilii were first 
brought into notice as early as b. c. 472, by the 
celebrated tribune Volero Publilius, and they sub¬ 
sequently obtained the highest dignities of the 
state. The only family of this gens that bore a 
separate cognomen was that of Philo ; and it was 
one of this family, Q. Publilius Philo, who obtained 
the consulship in b. c. 339. The greatness of the 
gens became extinct with this Philo; and after 
his death we do not read of any persons of the 
name who attained to importance in the state. 
Volscus was an agnomen of the Philones. [Philo, 
No. 1.] 

PUBLI'LIUS. 1. Volero Publilius, the 
author of an important change in the Roman con¬ 
stitution. He had served with distinction as a first 
centurion, and, accordingly, when he was called 
upon to enlist as a common soldier at the levy in 
n. c. 473, he refused to obey. The consuls ordered 
the lictors to seize him and scourge him. He ap¬ 
pealed to the tribunes, but as they took no notice 
of the outrage, he resisted the lictors, and was sup¬ 
ported by the people. The consuls were driven out 
of the forum, and the senate was obliged to bow 
before the storm. Publilius had acquired so much 
popularity by his courageous conduct, that he was 
elected tribune of the plebs for the following year, 
b. c. 472. He did not, however, bring the consuls 
of the previous year to trial, as had been expected, 
but, sacrificing his private wrongs to the public wel¬ 
fare, he brought forward a measure to secure the 
plebeians greater freedom in the election of the 
tribunes. They had been previously elected in 
the comitia centuriata, where the patricians had a 
great number of votes ; and Publilius accordingly 
proposed that they should be elected in future by 
the comitia tributa. This measure was undoubtedly 
proposed to the comitia tributa, but the patricians, 
by their violent opposition, prevented the tribes 
from coming to any vote respecting it this year. 
In the following year, b. c. 471, Publilius was re¬ 
elected tribune, and together with him C. Laetorius, 
a man of still greater resolution. He now brought 
forward fresh measures. He proposed that the 
aediles, as well as the tribunes, should be elected 
by the tribes, and, what was still more important, 
that the tribes should have the power of delibe¬ 
rating and determining in all matters affecting the 
whole nation, and not such only as might concern 
the plebs. These measures were still more violently 
resisted by the patricians ; but though the consul Ap. 
Claudius had recourse to force he could not prevent 
the tribes from passing them. Some said that the 
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number of the tribunes was now for the first time 
raised to five, having been only two previously. 
(Liv. ii. 55—58 ; Dionys. ix. 41, &c. ; Zonar. vii. 
17 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. p. 211, &c.) 

2. Q. Publilius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 384, 
in which year, in conjunction with his colleague, 
M. Maenius or Menenius, he accused Manlius. 
(Liv. vi. 19, 20.) 

3. Q. Publilius, was appointed one of the 
triumviri mensarii in B. c. 352. (Liv. vii. 21.), 

4. C. Publilius, a youth who had given him¬ 
self up to slavery (as a nexus), in order to pay the 
debts of his father, and whose cruel treatment by 
the usurer, L. Papirius, so roused the indignation 
of the people, as to lead to the enactment, in B. c. 
326, of the Lex Poetelia Papiria, which abolished 
imprisonment for debt in the case of thenexi (Liv, 
viii. 28). Valerius Maximus (vi. 1. § 9) calls this 
youth T. Veturius. 

5. T. Publilius, one of the first plebeian augurs 
created on the passing of the Ogulnia lex, in b. c. 
300. (Liv. x. 9.) 

6. Publilius, the brother of Cicero’s second 
wife, with whom Cicero had considerable negotia¬ 
tion respecting the repayment of Publilia’s dowry, 
after he had divorced her in B. c. 45. (Cic. ad Att . 
xiii. 34, 47, xiv. 19, xvi. 2, 6.) 

7. Publilius, a Roman comic poet, only known 
by the quotation of a single line by Nonius (s. v. 
latibulet ), from one of his comedies entitled Puta - 
tores. As he is not mentioned elsewhere, it has 
been supposed that we ought to read Publius (that 
is, Publius Syrus) in this passage of Nonius. 

PU'BLIUS, a Roman praenomen, is found in 
many manuscripts and editions instead of Publilius. 
[Publilia Gens.] 

PU'BLIUS, is placed in the lists of artists as a 
Roman painter of animals, on the strength of an 
epigram of Martial (i. 109), in which the poet ce¬ 
lebrates the beauty of an Issian bitch, and of its 
portrait; but whether Publius was the owner or 
the painter of the animal, or both, is not perfectly 
clear. [P.S.] 

PU'BLIUS, a physician who is quoted by An- 
dromachus (ap. Galen. De Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Loc. ix. 4, De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. ii. 15, 
v. 13, vol. xiii. pp. 281, 533, 842), and who must 
therefore have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ. He is by some persons supposed to 
have been one of Galen’s tutors, but this is un¬ 
doubtedly a mistake ; as, besides the chronological 
difficulty, it is probable that in the passage which 
has given rise to this opinion (De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Gen. v. 14, vol. xiii. p. 852) Galen is quoting 
the words of Asclepiades Pharmacion, and not 
speaking in his own person ; and also that the 
term 6 tcadTiyqTijs is used merely as a sort of hono¬ 
rary title [comp. Lucius, p. 827']. He is quoted 
also by Marcellus Empiricus, De Medicam. c. 29, 
p. 378. [W.A.G.] 

PU'BLIUS SYRUS. [Syrus.] 

PUDENS, L. A'RRIUS, consul A. d. 165, 
with M. Gavius Orfitus (Fasti). 

PUDENS, MAE'VIUS, was employed by 
Otho, to corrupt the soldiers of Galba. (Tac. Hist. 
i. 24.) 

PUDENS, Q. SERVI'LIUS, consul a. d. 166, 
with L. Fufidius Pollio. (Lamprid. Commod . 11; 
Fasti.) 

PUDICITIA (AtWs), a personification of 
modesty, was worshipped both in Greece and at 
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Rome. At Athens an altar was dedicated to her. 
(Paus. i. 17. $ 1.) At Rome two sanctuaries 
were dedicated to her, one under the name of 
Pudicitia patricia , and the other under that of 
Pudicitia plebeia. The former was in the forum 
Roarium near the temple of Hercules. When the 
patrician Virginia was driven from this sanctuary 
by the other patrician women, because she had 
married the plebeian consul L. Volumnius, 6 he 
built a separate sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in 
the Vicus Longus. (Liv. x. 23; Fest. p. 242, ed. 
Muller.) No woman who had married twice was 
allowed to touch her statue ; and Pudicitia, more¬ 
over, was considered by some to be the same as 
Fortuna Muliebris. She is represented in works 
of art as a matron in modest attire. (Hirt, 
My that. Bildcrb. p. 114. tab. 13.) [L. S.] 

PULCHELLUS, a diminutive of Pulcher, is 
used by Cicero (ad Att. ii. 1. § 4), to indicate his 
great enemy, P. Clodius Pulcher. 

PULCHER, a cognomen of the Claudia Gens. 
The persons with this surname are given under 
Claudius. 

PULCIIE'RIA (n ov\x € P^ a X co-empress and 
empress of the East, a. d. 414—453, was the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Arcadius, who died 
in A. d. 414, and was succeeded by his son Theo¬ 
dosius the Younger. But as this prince was then 
only fourteen years old, Pulcheria took the reins 
of government in his stead, although she too had 
scarcely passed the limits of childhood, being born 
in a. d. 399. She was created Augusta on the 4th 
of Jul} r , 414, and henceforth reigned in the name 
of her weak brother with the consent and to the 
satisfaction of the senate and the people. The his¬ 
torical and political part of her reign is, however, 
more properly told in the life of Theodosius II., 
and we shall consequently only relate such facts as 
are more particularly connected with the person 
and character of this extraordinary woman. Im¬ 
mediately after her accession she took the veil, 
together with her younger sisters Arcadia and Ma¬ 
rina, the latter probably against their will, but 
Pulcheria decidedly from political motives, although 
the ceremony took place with a religious solemnity, 
as if she had parted for ever with earthly affairs. 
She probably intended to bar every ambitious 
scheme upon her and her sisters’ hand, lest she 
should lose her power, or the empire become an 
object of contest between three brothers-in-law. 
But although she lived separated from the world, 
she did not remain strange to its interests, and her 
long and peaceful reign, at least in Asia, give evi¬ 
dence of her eminent abilities. In her personal 
intercourse she was extremely mild and amiable, 
her superior education giving additional charms to 
it: she spoke and wrote Latin and Greek with 
equal facility and elegance, and was well versed in 
arts, literature, and science. Her piety was sincere, 
and although she gave millions to the poor and the 
distressed, and likewise for the building and em¬ 
bellishment of churches and convents, she was 
bountiful without ostentation. To her brother 
Theodosius she was a guardian angel, instilling 
into his mind the most viiFtuous principfes, and 
watching his education ; and if she could not make 
an energetic man of him, it was not her fault but 
that of his original mental and intellectual consti¬ 
tution. He trusted her with the utmost confidence, 
and was happier in seeing the administration in 
her hands, than he would have been had the cares 
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of it devolved upon him. Pulcheria brought about 
the marriage between her brother and the beautiful 
and virtuous Athenais (Eudoxia), and she per¬ 
formed her task in so charming a manner that 
many a modem chaperone would do well to take 
her for a model (a. d. 421). Theodosius died in 
450, and, leaving only a daughter, was succeeded 
by her husband Valentinian III., who also was 
unfit for the throne. Pulcheria consequently re¬ 
mained at the head of affairs, and began her second 
reign by inflicting the punishment of death upon 
the dangerous and rapacious eunuch Chrysaphius. 
Fearing lest the ambition of that haughty intriguer 
should be imitated by others, she resolved to marry, 
and of course was released from her vows of chas¬ 
tity. The object of her choice was the excellent 
Marcian, with whom she continued to reign in 
common till her death, which took place on the 
18th of February, 453, at the age of 54 years and 
one month. She was lamented by every body, 
and was afterwards canonised ; her feast is still 
celebrated in the Greek church. There is a story 
told by Suidas that Pulcheria had a lover, Pauli- 
nus, and that she had lived in incestuous intercourse 
with her brother ; but we doubt the first, and do 
not believe the second, because it is not to be re¬ 
conciled with the well-known character and prin¬ 
ciples of both Pulcheria and Theodosius. (For 
authorities see those quoted in the lives of Mar¬ 
cian us; Theodosius II. ; and Valentinian us 
III.) [W. P.] 
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PULEX, a surname of M. Servilius Geminus. 
[Geminus, Servilius, No. 3.] 

T. PU'LFIO, a centurion in Caesar’s army in 
Gaul, distinguished himself, along with L. Varenus, 
by a daring act of bravery, when the camp of Q. 
Cicero was besieged by the Nervii in b. c. 54. In 
the civil war he deserted his old commander, be¬ 
trayed the army of C. Antonius, one of Caesar’s 
legates, and fought on the side of the Pompeians. 
(Caes. B. G. v. 44, B. C. iii. 67.) 

PULLUS, L. JU'NJUS, C. f. C. n., consul 
b. c. 249, with P. Claudius Pulcher, in the first 
Punic war. His fleet was entirely destroyed by a 
storm, on account, as it was said, of his neglecting 
the auspices, and in despair he put an end to his 
own life. (Polyb. i. 52—55; Diod. Fragm. xxiv. 1; 
Eutrop. ii. 15. s. 26 , Oros. iv. 10 ; Val. Max. i. 
4. § 3 ; Cic. de Div. i. 16, ii. 8, 33, de Nat. Dmr. 
ii. 3; Censorin. de Die Nat. 17.) 

PULLUS, NUMITO'RIUS. [Numitorius, 
No. 3.] 

PULVILLUS, the name of a distinguished 
family of the Horatia gens. 

1. M. Horatius M. f. Pul villus, according 
to Dionysius, played a distinguished part in the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, and according to all 
authorities was one of the consuls elected in the 
first year of the republic, b. c. 509. Most ancient 
writers state that Horatius was appointed consul in 
the place of Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus, who sue- 
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ceeded L. Junius Brutus, but who died a few days 
after his appointment. (Liv. ii. 8 ; Dionys. v. 19 ; 
Plut. Publ. 12.) Some of the annalists, however, 
stated that Horatius was the immediate successor 
of Brutus (Liv. ii. 8 ), while Polybius (iii. 22) 
mentions Brutus and Horatius together as the first 
consuls. There is a difference between Dionysius 
and Livy respecting another point. Dionysius 
(v. 21) makes Horatius consul a second time with 
P. Valerius Publicola, in the third year of the re¬ 
public, b. c. 507, but Livy (ii. 15) speaks of P. 
Lucretius as the colleague of Publicola in that year, 
and makes no mention of a second consulship of 
Horatius. The account of Dionysius is supported 
by Tacitus (Hist. iii. 72), who speaks of the second 
consulship of Horatius. The name of Horatius 
Pulvillus is chiefly celebrated by his dedication 
of the temple in the Capitol, which was conse¬ 
crated by him in his second consulship, according 
to Dionysius and Tacitus. The story runs, that it 
had been decided by lot that Horatius should have 
this honour, and that as he was on the point of 
pronouncing the solemn words of dedication, M. 
Valerius, the brother of his colleague, came to him 
with the false news that his son was dead, hoping 
that Horatius would utter some sound of lamenta¬ 
tion, which would have interrupted the ceremony, 
and thus secured the dedication for Publicola. But 
Horatius did nOt allow himself to be disturbed by 
the dreadful tidings, and only replying “ Carry out 
the dead,” calmly proceeded to finish the dedica¬ 
tion. (Liv. ii. 8 , vii. 3 ; Plut. Publ. 14 ; Dionys. 
v. 35 ; Cic. pro Dom. 54 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72.) 

2. C. Horatius M. f. M. n. Pulvillus, said 
to be a son of No. 1, was consul, b. c. 477, with 
T. Menenius Lanatus. He was sent to carry on 
the war against the Volsci, but was recalled to op¬ 
pose the Etruscans, who had taken possession of 
the Janiculum and crossed the Tiber, after gaining 
two victories, first over the Fabii at the Cremera, 
and subsequently over the consul Menenius. In 
the first battle, which Horatius fought with the 
Etruscans near the temple of Hope, neither party 
gained any advantage ; but in the second, which 
took place at the Colline gate, the Romans were 
slightly the superior. (Liv. ii. 51 ; Dionys. ix. 18, 
&c. ; Diod. xi. 53 ; Gell. xvii. 21, where he is er¬ 
roneously called Marcus instead of Caius.) Hora¬ 
tius was consul a second time twenty years after¬ 
wards, in B. c. 457, with Q. Minucius Esquilinus 
Augurinus. lie carried on war against the Aequi, 
whom he defeated, and destroyed Corbio. He died 
b. c. 453, of the pestilence, which carried off many 
distinguished men in that year. He was one of 
the college of augurs. (Liv. iii. 30, 32 ; Dionys. 
x. 26, &c.) 

3. L. Horatius Pulvillus, consular tribune, 
b. c. 386. (Liv. vi. 6.) 

4. M. Horatius Pulvillus, perhaps a brother 
of the preceding, was consular tribune, b. c. 378. 
(Liv. vi. 31.) 

PU'PIA GENS, plebeian, never attained any 
importance, and it was only by the adoption of a 
member of the noble family of Piso, that its name 
became enrolled in the consular Fasti. The Piso 
adopted by one of this gens is usually called M. 
Pupius Piso, and obtained the consulship in b. c. 
61, We find on Greek coins the cognomen of 
Rufus, which is the only surname that occurs in 
the gens. 

PUPIE'NUS MA'XIMUS, M. CLCmUS, 
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was elected emperor with Balbinus, in A. d. 238 
when the senate received intelligence of the death 
of the two Gordians in Africa. For particulars, 
see Balbinus. 
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PUPILLUS, ORBI'LIUS. [Orbiliub.] 

PU'PIUS. 1. P. Pupius, was one of the first 
plebeian quaestors, elected b. c. 409. (Liv. iv. 54.) 

2. Cn. Pupius, and K. Quintius Flamininus, 
were appointed duumviri in b. c. 216, for building 
the temple of Concord. (Liv. xxii. 33.) 

3. L. Pupius, aedile b. c. 185, and praetor B. c. 
183, when he obtained by lot the charge of 
Apulia. (Liv. xxxix. 39, 45.) 

4 . M. Pupius, was an old man when he adopted 
Piso [No. 5]. (Cic. pi'o Dom. 13.) 

5. M. Pupius Piso, consul n. c. 61, is spoken 
of under Piso [No. 18], 

6. Cn. Pupius, an agent of the company that 
farmed the Bithynian revenues, is recommended by 
Cicero to Crassipes (ad Fain. xiii. 9). 

7. L. Pupius, a centurio primi pili, fell into 
Caesar’s hands, when he entered Italy at the 
beginning of b. c. 49, but was dismissed by him 
uninjured. (Caes. D. C. i. 13.) 

PU'PIUS, a Roman dramatist, whose composi¬ 
tions are characterised by Horace, whether ironically 
or not we cannot tell, as the “ lacrymosa poemata 
Pupi.” Tiie sum total of our information regard¬ 
ing this personage is derived from the scholiast on 
the passage in question (Ep. i. 1. 67): “Pupius, 
Tragoediographus, ita affectus spectantium movifc 
ut eos flere compelleret Inde istum versum fecit: 

Flebunt amici et bene noti mortem meam, 

Nam populus in me vivo lacrymatu’ est satis.” 

(Burmann, Anthol. Lat. ii. 213, or No. 79, ed. 
Meyer; comp. Weichert, Poet. Lat. Reliq. p. 
276.) [W. II.] 

PURPU'REO, L. FU'RIUS, was tribune of 
the soldiers u. c. 210 under the consul Marcellus, 
and praetor b. c. 200, in which year he obtained 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province. He gained a bril¬ 
liant victory over the Gauls, who had laid siege to 
Cremona under the command of the Carthaginian 
Hamilcar. More than 35,000 Gauls were killed 
or taken prisoners, and Hamilcar and three noble 
Gallic chiefs also fell in the battle. The senate voted 
a thanksgiving of three days in consequence of the 
victory, and the honour of a triumph was granted to 
Ptupureo, though not without some opposition. He 
was consul & c. 196 with M. Claudius Marcellus, and 
with his colleague defeated the Boii. Purpureo 
vowed three temples to Jupiter, two in the Gallic war 
during his praetorship, and the other during his con¬ 
sulship: one of these was consecrated in B. c. 194, 
and the other two in b.c. 192. After the conquest 
of Antiochus by Scipio, Purpureo was one of the 
ten commissioners sent by the senate to settle the 
affairs of Asia He is mentioned again in *. 0 . 
187, as one of the vehement opponents of the 
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triumph of Cn. Manlius Vulso [Vulso]. He was 
oue of the candidates for the censorship in B. c. 
184, when L. Valerius Flaccus and M. Porcius 
Cato were elected. In the following year, b. c. 
183, he was sent, with two other senators, as am¬ 
bassador to Transalpine Gaul; and this is the last 
time that his name occurs. (Liv. xxvii. 2, xxxi. 4, 
6, 10, 21, 47—49, xxxiii. 24, 37, xxxiv. 53, 
:pcxv. 41, xxxvii. 55, xxxviii. 44, 45, 54, xxxix. 
40, 54.) 

PU'SIO, C. FLA'VIUS, is mentioned by Cicero 
(pro Cluent. 56) as one of the Roman equites, 
who opposed the tribune M. Drusus. 

PUTON. [Plution.] 

PYGMAEUS (nu 7 juouos),a being whose length 
is a tfvy/JLT^ that is, from the elbow to the hand. 
(Eustath. ad Horn . p. 372.) The Pygmaei, in 
the plural, is the name of a fabulous nation of 
dwarfs, the Liliputians of antiquity, who, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, had every spring to sustain a war 
against the cranes on the banks of Oceanus. (Horn. 
11. iii. 5, &c.) They were believed to have been 
descended from Pygmaeus, a son of Dorus and 
grandson of Epaphus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Iluy/uatot.) 
Later writers usually place them near the sources 
of the Nile, whither the cranes are said to have 
migrated every year to take possession of the fields 
of the pygmies. (Eustath. p. 372 ; Aristot. Hist. 
Animal . viii. 12 ; Strab. i. p. 42, xvii. p. 821.) 
The reports of them have been embellished in a 
variety of ways by the ancients. Hecataeus, for 
example, related that they cut down every corn 
ear with an axe, for they were conceived to be an 
agricultural people. When Heracles came into 
their country, they climbed with ladders to the 
edge of his goblet to drink from it; and when they 
attacked the hero, a whole army of them made an 
assault upon his left hand, while two others made 
the attack on his right hand. (Philostr. Icon. 
ii. 21.) Aristotle did not believe that the accounts 
of the Pygmies were altogether fabulous, but 
thought that they were a tribe in Upper Egypt, 
who had exceedingly small horses, and lived in 
caves. {Hist. Animal, viii. 14.) In later times 
we also hear of northern Pygmies, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Thule; they are described as 
very shortlived, small, and armed with spears like 
needles. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 372.) Lastly, we 
also have mention of Indian pygmies, who lived 
under the earth on the east of the river Ganges, 
(Ctesias, Ind. ii. pp. 250, 294 ; Philostr. Vit. 
Apollon . iii. 47 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 22.) Various 
attempts have been made to account for the sin¬ 
gular belief in the existence of such a dwarfish 
nation, but it seeraB to have its origin in the love 
of the marvellous, and the desire to imagine 
human beings, in different climes and in different 
ages, to be either much greater or much smaller 
than ourselves. (Comp. Ov. Fast , vi. 176, Met. 
vi. 90 ; Aelian, Hist. An. xv. 29.) [L. S.] 

PYGMA'LTON (Tlvyiia\(w). L A king of 
Cyprus and father of Metharme. (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§ 3.) He is said to have fallen in love with the 
ivory image of a maiden which he himself had 
made, and therefore to have prayed to Aphrodite 
to breathe life into it. When the request was 
granted, Pygmalion married his beloved, and be¬ 
came by her the father of Paphus. (Ov. Met . x. 
243* Ac.) 

2. A son of Belus and brother of Dido. (Virg. 
Aen, i. 347; Ov. Fast. iii. 574.) [L. S.J 


PYLAEMENES. 

PYGMON (TlvyfJLCtiv), the engraver of a gem in 
the Florentine Museum, the inscription on which 
has been variously read IIEirMO, IIEPrAMOT, 
and nrrMHN, but the latter appears to be the 
true form. There is another gem on which the 
name of Pcrgamus is found distinctly inscribed. 
(R. Rochette, Lett*e ct M. Sckom , p. 149, 2d ed.; 
comp. Pergamus.) [P. S.] 

PY'LADES (nu\d5rjs), a son of Strophius and 
Anaxibia, Cydragora or Astyochea. (Paus. ii, 
29. § 4; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 33, 753; Hygin. 
Fab. 117.) He was a friend of Orestes, who was 
received by him in Phocis in a brotherly manner. 
(Pind. Pr/th. xi. 23.) He afterwards married 
Electra, the sister of Orestes, and became by her 
the father of Hellanicus, Medon, and Strophius. 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 5; Orestes, Electra.) [L. S.] 

PY'LADES, the pantomime dancer in the reign 
of Augustus, is spoken of under Bathyllus. 
He was banished on one occasion by Augustus, 
but afterwards restored to the city (Dion Cass. liv. 
17; Suet. Aug. 45.) 

PY'LADES (IIuAe&Tfs), the engraver of a beau¬ 
tiful gem in the Museum of the King of the 
Netherlands, representing an eagle, carrying a 
crown in its beak. It is described by Jonghe 
{Catal. Mus. Batav. p. 167, n. 4), and more mi¬ 
nutely by Visconti (Op. Var. vol. ii. p. 162, n. 
21), who, without assigning any reason for his 
opinion, supposes the inscription I1TAAAOT to 
denote the owner rather than the artist. It 
has been engraved by Venuti ( Collcctan. Antiq. 
Roman, tab. lxxiv. Rom. 1736, folio), and in the 
work of the Count de Thoms, pi. xiii. n. 5. (Com¬ 
pare R. Rochette, Leitre a M. Schorn , p. 150, 2nd 
ed.) . [P. S.] 

PYLAE'MENES (IIuAai/Ltev7)s), a king of the 
Paphlagonians and an ally of Priam in the Trojan 
war. (Horn. II. ii. 851 ; Strab. xii. pp. 541, 
543.) [L. S.] 

PYLAE'MENES {TivXaig.iv7]s\ appears to 
have been the name of many kings of Paphla- 
gonia, so as to have become a kind of hereditary 
appellation, like that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and 
Arsaces in Parthia. The only ones concerning 
whom we have any definite information are the 
following: — 

1. A king of Paphlagonia, who in b.c. 131 
assisted the Romans in the war against Aris- 
tonicus, the pretender to the throne of Pergamus. 
(Eutrop. iv. 20). At his death the race of the 
ancient kings of Paphlagonia appears to have 
become extinct, and it was asserted that he had 
by his testament bequeathed his kingdom to Mi¬ 
thridates V., king of Pontus. (Justin, xxxviii. 5.) 

2. A son of Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia, 
who was placed by his father on the throne of 
Paphlagonia, and made to assume the name of 
Pylaemenes, in order that he might appear to 
belong to the rightful line of the kings of that 
country. (Justin, xxxvii. 4.) He was afterwards 
expelled by Mithridates the Great, in B. c. 90 
(Eutrop. v. 5), and it does not appear that he 
himself ever recovered his throne: but after the 
final overthrow of Mithridates, the sons of Pylae¬ 
menes were reinstated by Pompey in the possession 
of some part of their father's dominions with the 
title of king. (Strab. xii. p. 541.) 

There are extant coins bearing the titles BA- 
SIAEfU TIYAA1MENOT ETEPrETOT, which 
may probably be ascribed to one of the two pro- 
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ceding kings, but it is impossible to say to which 
they belong. (Eckhel, voL ii. p. 394.) [E. H. B.] 
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PYLAS (ndAas), a son of Cteson, and king of 
Megara, who, after having slain Bias, his own 
father’s brother, founded the town of Pylos in 
Peloponnesus, and gave Megara to Pandion who 
had married his daughter Pylia, and accordingly 
was his son-in-law. (Apollod. iii, 15. $ 5 ; Paus. 
i. 39. § 6, where he is called Pylos, and vi. 22. 
§ 3, where he is called Pylon.) [L. S.] 

PYRAECHMES (Hvpcdxyns), an ally of the 
Trojans and commander of the Paeonians, was slain 
by Patroclus. (Horn. II. ii. 848, xvi. 287 ; Diet. 
Cret. iii. 4 ; comp. Paus. v. 4. § 2 ; Strab. viii. 
p. 357.) [L. S.] 

PYRAMUS. [Thisre.] 

PYRANDER (IIupa*/5ov), wrote a work on 
the history of the Peloponnesus. (Plut. Parall. 
Min. c. 37 ; Schol. ad Lycophr. 1439.) 

PYREICUS, a Greek painter, who probably 
lived about or soon after the time of Alexander the 
Great, since Pliny mentions him immediately after 
the great painters of that age, but as an artist of a 
totally different style. He devoted himself entirely 
to the production of small pictures of low and mean 
subjects ; “ tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit et asellos d 
obsonia et similia says Pliny ; where we take the 
first two words to mean, not that he decorated the 
walls of the barbers’ and shoemakers' shops with 
his pictures, but that he made pictures of them. It 
may also be taken for granted that these were 
treated in a quaint, or even a grotesque manner. 
Ilis paintings were a source of great delight ( con - 
summatae voluptatis), and commanded higher prices 
than the greatest works of many painters. (Plin. 
//. N. xxxv. 10. s. 37.) 

The ancients gave a name to this kind of paint¬ 
ing, respecting the true form of which there is a 
difference of opinion. Pliny says that Pyreicus 
was called, on account of the subjects of his pictures, 
Rhyparographos (the reading of all the MSS.), in¬ 
stead of which Salmasius proposed to read Rhopo - 
grapkos , as better suited to the sense, and Welcker 
adopts the correction {ad Philostr. 396), while 
Sillig and others are satisfied with the former read¬ 
ing. The difference is hardly important enough to 
be discussed here. (See Sillig, Cat. Artif. s.v. ; 
Doderlein, Lat. Synon . vol. ii. p. 38 ; and the 
Greek Lexicons, 8. w.) 

There is a line of Propertius (iii. 9. 12. s. 7.12, 
Burmann) in which Burmann reads, on the autho¬ 
rity of two MSS.,— 

Pyreicus parva vindicat arte locum, 

where the great majority of the MSS. have Par- 
rAasius , a reading which would easily be inserted 
by a transcriber ignorant of the less known name 
of Pyreicus. In connection with Pyreicus the 
phrase parva arte has a clear meaning; whereas it 
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1 is difficult to explain it as referring to Parrhasins* 
It is, however, uncertain which is right. Hertzberg 
keeps to the common reading. (See Sillig, Cat . 
Art. s. u.; and Hertzberg, Comment, ad loc.) [P. S.] 
PYRES (ndprjs), of Miletus, a writer of that 
lascivious species of poetry denominated Ionic , and 
in which Sotades of Maroneia, who lived after 
Pyres, was principally conspicuous. As Sotades 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Pyres 
must have lived previous to b. c. 285. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 620, c.) Suidas (s. v. ZorrdSrjs) erroneously 
calls him Tlvfipos. [W. M. G.] 

PYRGENSIS, M. POSTU'MIUS, one of the 
farmers of the public taxes in the second Punic 
war, was brought to trial in b. c. 212 , for his pecu¬ 
lations and fraud ; and was condemned by the 
people, though not without great opposition, as he 
was supported by the rest of the publicani and one 
of the tribunes. Postumius went into exile before 
his condemnation. (Liv. xxv. 3, 4.) 

PY'RGION (IIyp 7 fwv), wrote a work on the 
laws and institutions of the Cretans, of which the 
third book is quoted by Athenaeus (iv. p. 143, e.). 

PYRGO'TELES {IlvpyoT€\ris)> one of the 
most celebrated gem-engravers of ancient Greece, 
lived in the latter half of the fourth century b. c. 
The esteem in which he was held may be inferred 
from that edict of Alexander, which placed him on 
a level with Apelles and Lysippus, by naming him 
as the only artiBt who was permitted to engrave 
seal-rings for the king. (Plin. H. iV.vii. 37. s. 38, 
xxxvii. 1. s. 4.) Unfortunately, however, beyond 
this one fact, every thing else respecting the artist is 
involved in that obscurity, to which the neglect of 
ancient writers and the impudence of ancient as 
well as modem forgers have conspired to doom one 
of the most interesting branches of Greek art. 
Several works are extant under the name of Pyr- 
goteles, but of these the best known have been 
demonstrated by Winckelmann to be forgeries, 
and very few of the others have any pretensions to 
authenticity. For the full discussion of the ge¬ 
nuineness or spuriousness of the several gems 
ascribed to Pyrgoteles, the reader is referred to 
Winckelmann {Werke, vol. vi. pp. 107, &c.), and 
Raoul-Rochette {Lettre a M. Schom , pp. 150—152, 
2d ed.). [P. S.] 

PYRILAMPES {Tlvpi\dp.Triis), a statuary of 
Messene, of whom nothing more is known than 
that he was the maker of the statues of three 
Olympic victors, namely, Pyrilampes of Ephesus, 
Xenon of Lepreon, and Asamon. (Paus. vi. 3. § 6. 
s. 12, 15. §1,16. §4. s. 5.) [P.S.] 

PYRIPHLE'GETHON (n vpi<p\cyttw), flam¬ 
ing with fire, is the name of one of the rivers in 
the lower world. (Horn. Od. x. 5 13; Strab. v. 
p. 244.) [L. S.] 

PYRO'MACHUS, artists. This name has 
been the occasion of much confusion, owing to its 
occurring in four different forms, namely, Phyro- 
machus , Phylomachus f Philomachus , and Pyro- 
machus , and owing also to the fact that there were 
two artists, who bore one or other of these three 
names. 

1. We have already noticed the Athenian 
sculptor, who executed the bas-reliefs on the frieze 
of the temple of Athena Polias, about OL 91, B. c. 
415, and the true form of whose name was Phy- 
roraachus. [Phyromachus.] This artist is evi¬ 
dently the same whom Pliny mentions, in his list 
of statuaries, as the maker of a group representing 
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Alcibiades driving a four-horse chariot. ( Pyro- 
tnachi quadriga regitur ah Alcibiade, Plin. H. JV* 
xxxiv, 8 . s. 19. § 20: the. reading of all the MSS. is 
Pyrotnachii a fact easily accounted for by a natural 
confusion between this artist and the other Pyro- 
machus, who is mentioned twice in the same 
section). Hence we see that this Phyromachus 
was an Athenian artist of the age immediately 
succeeding that of Pheidias, and that he was highly 
distinguished both as a sculptor in marble, and as 
a statuary in bronze. 

2. Another artist, necessarily different from the 
former, is placed in Pliny’s list, among the sta¬ 
tuaries who flourished in 01.121, b. c. 295. (Plin. 
77. „V. xxxiv. 8 . s. 19). A little further on (§ 24), 
Pliny mentions him as one of those statuaries who 
represented the battles of Attalus and Eumenes 
against the Gauls. Of these battles the most cele¬ 
brated was that which obtained for Attalus I. the 
title of king, about b. c. 241 (Polyb. xviii. 24 ; 
Liv. xxxiii. 21 ; Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; Clinton, 
F. 77. vol. iii. pp. 401,402). The artist, there¬ 
fore, flourished at least as late as 01. 135, b. c. 
240. Perhaps Pliny has placed him a little too 
early, in order to include him in the epoch pre¬ 
ceding the decline of the art. The painter Mydon 
of Soli was his disciple, whence we may infer that 
Pyromachus was also a painter. [Mydon]. 

It is supposed by the best writers on ancient 
art that the celebrated statue of a dying combatant, 
popularly called the Dying Gladiator, is a copy 
from one of the bronze statues in the works men¬ 
tioned by Pliny. It is evidently the statue of a 
Celt. 

There are two other statues mentioned by 
various writers, which must be referred to one or 
other of these two artists. 

One of these was a very celebrated statue of 
Asclepius, at Pergamus, whence it was carried off 
by Pnisias ; as is related by Polybius (Excerpt. 
Vales, xxxii. 25), and Diodorus (Frag. xxxi. 35 ; 
Excerpt, de Virt. et Fit. p. 588, ed. Wess.) ; of 
whom the former gives the artist’s name as Phy- 
lomachus , the latter as Phyromachus , while Suidas 
converts it into Philomachus (s. v. II poucrtas). For 
whatever reason Raoul-Rochette has ascribed this 
work to the elder Phyromachus, and on what 
ground he asserts that its execution must be 
placed between 01. 88 and 98 ( Lettre a M. Schom , 
p. 387, 2nd ed.) we are at a loss to conjecture, 
unless it be that he has not examined attentively 
enough all three of the passages of Pliny (comp. 
/. c. p. 388, n. 4). Wesseling already referred 
the work to Phyromachus II. (ad Diod. I. c., 
a note to which R. Rochette refers); and the 
statements of Pliny, instead of opposing this view, 
rather confirm it; for, ns we have seen that his 
Pyromachus , in one of the three passages, repre¬ 
sents the Greek $up<fftaxor, there is nothing 
strange in its representing the same form in the 
other two. We infer, therefore, that the true 
name of this younger artist was Phyromachus , and 
that he flourished under Eumenes I. and Attalus 
I., or Attalus I. and Eumenes II., at Pergamus, 
where he made the statue of Aesculapius now 
referred to, and (in conjunction with other artists) 
the battle groups mentioned by Pliny. 

The statue of Asclepius appears to have been 
one of the chief types of the god. The type is 
probably that which is seen on the coins of Per* 
gainus, and in several existing statues, as for 
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example, that in the Florentine Gallery, No. 27. 
(Muller, Arch d. Kunst, §§ 157*, 394*.) 

The other of the two statues referred to is a 
kneeling Priapus, described in an epigram of 
Apollonidas of Smyrna, where the old reading 
&u\6paxos is altered by Brunck to Qvp6paxos. 
(No. 9, Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 134, Anth. 
Planud . iv. 239, Jacobs, Append. Anth . Pal. 
vol. ii. p. 698.) Here again, R. Rochette (p. 388, 
n. 2) attacks Wesseling and Brunck (ad loc .) for 
identifying the maker of this statue with the Phy¬ 
romachus of Diodorus ; but he gives no reason for 
his own identification of him with Phyromachus I. 
His reason is probably the assumption that Anaxa¬ 
goras, who is mentioned in the epigram as dedicating 
the statue, is the great philosopher ; which is alto¬ 
gether uncertain. On the other hand, the work 
itself, as described in the epigram, seems to belong 
to a late period of the art. We think it doubtful, 
in this case, to which of the two artists the work 
should be referred. [P. S.] 

PYRRHA. [Deucalion.] 

PY'RRHIAS (rio^fas), an Aetolian, who was 
sent by his countrymen during the Social War 
(b. c. 218), to take the command in Elis. Here 
he took advantage of the absence of Philip, and 
the incapacity of Eperatus the Achaean praetor, to 
make frequent incursions into the Achaean ter¬ 
ritories, and having established a fortified post on 
Mount Panachai'cuin, laid waste the whole country 
as far as Rhium and Aegium. The next year 
(b. c. 217) he concerted a plan with Lycurgus 
king of Sparta for the invasion of Messenia, but 
failed in the execution of his part of the scheme, 
being repulsed by the Cyparissians before he could 
effect a junction with Lycurgus. He in con¬ 
sequence returned to Elis, but the Eleans being 
dissatisfied with his conduct, he was shortly after 
recalled by the Aetolians, and succeeded by Eu- 
ripidas. (Polyb. v. 30, 91, 92, 94.) At a later 
period he obtained the office of praetor, or chief 
magistrate of the Aetolians, in the same year that 
the honorary title of that office was bestowed upon 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, b. c. 208. In the 
spring of that year he advanced with an army to 
Lamia to oppose the passage of Philip towards the 
Peloponnese, but though supported with an aux¬ 
iliary force both by Attalus and the Roman praetor 
Sulpicius, he was defeated by Philip in two suc¬ 
cessive battles, and forced to retire within the 
walls of Lamia. (Liv. xxvii. 30.) It is not im¬ 
probable that Sipyrrhicas , who appears in Livy 
(xxxi. 46) as chief of the Aetolian deputation, 
which met Attalus at Heracleia, is only a false 
reading for Pyrrhias. (Brandstater, Gesch. des 
Aeiolischen Bundes , p. 412.) [E. H. B.] 

PYRRHON (IIv|3fW), a celebrated Greek phi¬ 
losopher, a native of Elis. He was the son of 
PleistarchuB (Diog. Laert ix. 61), or Pistocrates 
(Paus. vi. 24, § 5), and is said to have been poor, 
and to have followed, at first, the profession of a 
painter. His contemporary and biographer, Apti- 
gonus of Carystus (Aristocles, ap. Euseb. Pmep . 
Ev. xiv. 18, p. 763), mentioned some torch-bearers, 
tolerably well executed, painted by him in the 
gymnasium of his native town (Diog. Laert. ix. 
62, comp. 61 ; Aristocl. L c. ; Lucian, bis Acous . 
25). He is then said to have been attracted to 
philosophy by the books of Democritus (Aristocl. 
/. c. ; comp. Diog. Laert ix. 69), to have attended 
the lectures of Bryson, a disciple of Stilpon, to 
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have attached himself closely to Anaxarchus, a 
disciple of the Democritean Metrodorus, and with 
him to have joined the expedition of Alexander 
the Great (Diog. Laert. IL cc. ix. (53 ; Suid. 8. v. 
Aristocles describes Anaxarchus as his teacher, l.c.\ 
and on the expedition to have become acquainted 
with the Magians and the Indian gymnosophists. 
That his sceptical theories originated in his inter¬ 
course with them was asserted by Ascanius of 
Abdera (a writer with whom we are otherwise un¬ 
acquainted), probably without any reason (Diog. 
Lab'rt. ix. 61). It is more likely that he derived 
from them his endeavours after imperturbable equa¬ 
nimity, and entire independence of all external 
circumstances, and the resistance of that mobility 
which is said to have been natural to him (ib. 62, 
63, comp. 66 , 68 ; Timon, ibid. c. 65). It is mani¬ 
fest, however, that his biographer Antigonus had 
already invented fables about him. (Diog. Laert. 
l.c. ; Aristocl. ap. Euseb. p. 763 ; Plut. de Prof, 
in Virt. c. 9.) A half insane man, such as he de¬ 
picts him, the Eleans assuredly would never have 
chosen as high priest (Diog. Laert. ix. 64 ; comp. 
Hesych. Miles, p. 50, ed. Orell.) ; and Aeneside- 
mus, to confute such stories, had already maintained 
that Pyrrhon had indeed in philosophising refrained 
from decision, but that in action he by no means 
blindly abandoned himself to be the sport of cir¬ 
cumstances. (Diog. Laert. ix. 64.) The young 
Nausiphanes (probably a later contemporary of 
Epicurus) Pyrrhon won over, not indeed to his 
doctrine, but to his disposition (5i«0ecris), to which 
Epicurus also could not refuse a lively recognition. 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 64.) Pyrrhon's disciple Timon, 
who, in his Python, had detailed long conversations 
which he had with Pyrrhon (Aristocl. l.c. p. 761 ; 
comp. Diog. Laert. ix. 67), extolled with admira¬ 
tion his divine repose of soul, his independence of 
all the shackles of external relations, and of all de¬ 
ception and sophistical obscurity. He compared 
him to the imperturbable sun-god, who hangs aloft 
over the earth (ib. 65, comp. 67 ; Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. i. 305; Aristocl. ap. Euseb. /. c. p. 761, 
&c.). What progress he had made in laying a 
scientific foundation for his scepsis cannot be de¬ 
termined with accuracy, but it is probable that 
Timon, who, as it appears, was more a poet than a 
philosopher [Timon], was indebted to him for the 
essential features of the reasons for doubt which 
were developed by him. Just as later sceptics saw 
the beginnings of their doctrines in the expressions 
of the poets and most ancient philosophers on the 
insufficiency of human knowledge and the uncer¬ 
tainty of life, so Pyrrhon also interpreted lines of 
his favourite poet Homer in the sceptical sense. 
(Diog. Laert, ix. 67 ; comp. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 
i. 272, 281.) That dogmatic convictions lay at the 
foundation of the scepticism of Pyrrhon, was main¬ 
tained only by Numenius. (Diog. Laert. ix. 68 .) 
Still more groundless, without doubt, is the state¬ 
ment of the Abderite Ascanius, that Pyrrhon 
would recognise neither Beautiful nor Ugly, Right 
nor Wrong, and maintained that as nothing is ac¬ 
cording to truth, so the actions of men are deter¬ 
mined only by law and custom. (Diog. Lae'rt. ix. 
61 ; comp. Aristocl. ap. Euseb. l. c. p. 761.) That, 
on the contrary, he left the validity of moral re¬ 
quirements unassailed, and directed his endeavours 
to the production of a moral state of disposition, is 
attested not only by individual, well-authenticated 
traits of character (Diog. Laert. ix. 66, after Era- 
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tosthenes, comp. c. 64) and expressions (ib. 64), 
but aTso by the way in which Timon expressed 
himself with respect to the moral (Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. x. 1), and by the respect which the Pyr¬ 
rhon ians cherished for Socrates (ib. 2 ; comp. Cic. 
de Oral. iii. 17). The conjecture is not improbable 
that Pyrrhon regarded the great Athenians as his 
pattern. The statement that the Athenians con¬ 
ferred upon Pyrrhon the rights of citizenship sounds 
suspicious on account of the reason which is ap¬ 
pended, for according to the unanimous testimony 
of the ancients. Python, the disciple of Plato, had 
slain the Thracian Cotus (Diog. Lafc'rt. ix. 65, ib. 
Menage) ; it probably rests upon some gloss. 

No books written by Pyrrhon are quoted (comp. 
Aristocl. 1. c. p. 763, c.), except a poem addressed 
to Alexander, which was rewarded by the latter in 
so royal a manner (Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 282 ; 
Plut. de Alccc. Fortuna , i. 10), that the statements 
respecting the poverty of the philosopher's mode of 
life are not easily reconcilable with it. We have 
no mention of the year either of the birth or of the 
death of Pyrrhon, but only that he reached the age 
of 90 years (Diog. Laert. ix. 62) ; nor do we learn 
how old lie was when he took part in Alexander's 
expedition. But Arcesilas, who in his turn was late 
enough to be quoted by Timon, is said to have 
been one of his associates (d>fju\r)K<bs IltfyJpcm. 
Numen. in Euseb. Praej). Evamj. xii. 6 ). Among 
the disciples of Pyrrhon, besides those already men¬ 
tioned, were also Eurylochus, Philo the Athenian, 
and Ilecataeus of Abdera. (Diog. Laert. ix. 68 , 
69 ; comp. Lucian, Vib. And. 27.) The Eleans 
honoured the memory of their philosophical coun¬ 
tryman even after his death. Pausanias saw his 
likeness (a bust or statue) in a stoa by the agora of 
Elis, and a monument dedicated to him outside the 
city (vi. 24, § 5). [Ch. A. B.] 

PYRRHON, artists. Besides the celebrated 
philosopher of Elis, who was also distinguished as a 
painter, there was an Ephesian sculptor, the son of 
Hecatoleos, whose name occurs on an inscription 
as the maker of a statue of honour, of the Roman 
age. (Bdckh, Corp. /riser.. No. 2987 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre a M.Schom , p. 395, 2d edit.) [P. S.] 
PYRRHUS, mythological. [Neoptolemus.] 
PYRRHUS, artists. 1. An architect, of un¬ 
known age, who, with his sons Lacrates and Her- 
mon, built the treasury of the Epidamnians at 
Olympia. (Paus. vi. 19. § 5. b. 8 .) 

2. A statuary, who is mentioned in the list of 
Pliny as the maker of bronze statues of Hygia 
and Minerva. (H. N. xxxiv. 8 . s. 19. §20.) Pliny 
tells us nothing more of the artist; but, in the 
year 1840, a base was found in the Acropolis at 
Athens, bearing the following inscription — 

A0ENAIOITEIA0ENAIAITEirriEIAI 

FTPPO2EPOIHSENA0ENAIO2, 

and near it were the remains of another base. It 
can scarcely be doubted that these bases belonged 
to the statues of Hygieia, the daughter of Ascle- 
pius, and of Athena surnamed Hygieia, which 
Pausanias mentions (i. 24. § 4. s. 5) as among the 
most remarkable works of art in the Acropolis, and 
as standing in the very place where these bases 
were found ; and further, that the statues are the 
same as those referred to by Pliny ; and that his 
Pyrrhus is the same as Pyrrhus the Athenian, who 
is mentioned in the above inscription as the maker 
of the statue of Athena Hygieia, which was de- 
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dicated by the Athenians. The letters of the in¬ 
scription evidently belong to about the period of 
the Peloponnesian war. (Ross, in the KunstbkUt , 
1840, No. 37 ; Scholl, Archaol. Mittheil . aus 
Griechenland , p. 126 ; R. Rochette, Lettre & M. 
Schom , pp. 396, 397, 2d ed.) Raoul-Rochette 
makes the very ingenious suggestion that the 
statue of Athena Hygieia by Pyrrhus should be 
identified with that statue which was dedicated by 
Pericles to the goddess in gratitude for the recovery 
of his favourite Mnesicles from the injuries re¬ 
ceived by a fall during the building of the Pro- 
pylaea. [Mnesicles.] Be this as it may, it is 
clear that Pyrrhus was an eminent artist of the 
Athenian Bchool at the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, b. c. 

3. Agathobulus F. L. Pyrrhus, a Greek freed- 
man of the Roman era, whose name occurs in an 
inscription found at Pesaro, as Figulus Simulator , 
that is, a maker of the small terra-cotta images 
called sigilla. (Orelli, Inscr. Ixit. Select. No. 4191; 
R. Rochette, Lettre & M . Schom , pp. 397, 398, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

PYRRHUS (Tttityos), king of Epeirus, born 
about the year b. c. 318, was the son of Aeacides 
and Phthia, the daughter of Menon of Pharsalus,a 
distinguished leader in the struggle between Mace¬ 
donia and Greece after the death of Alexander, 
usually called the Lamian war. The ancestors of 
Pyrrhus claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, who was said to have settled in Epeirus 
after the Trojan war, and to have become the 
founder of the race of Molossian kings. His father 
had succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
cousin Alexander, who was slain in Italy in b. c. 
326. Alexander was the brother of Olympias, 
the wife of Philip and the mother of Alexander the 
Great; and it was this connection with the royal 
family of Macedonia, which brought misfortune 
upon the early years of Pyrrhus. His father 
Aeacides had taken part with his relative Olympias, 
and had marched into Macedonia to support her 
against Cassander ; but when the latter proved 
victorious, and Aeacides and Olympias were obliged 
to take to flight, the Epeirots, who disliked their 
king and were unwilling to be any longer involved 
in war with Cassander, met in a general assembly, 
and deprived Aeacides of the throne. Aeacides 
himself was out of the way ; but many of his 
friends were put to death, and Pyrrhus, who was 
then a child of only two years old, was with diffi¬ 
culty saved from destruction by the faithful ad¬ 
herents of the king. They escaped with the child 
to Glaucias, the king of the Taulantians, an Illyrian 
people, who afforded him protection, and nobly 
refused to surrender him to Cassander. Aeacides 
died soon afterwards in battle, and Pyrrhus was 
brought up by Glaucias along with his own children. 
About ten years afterwards, when Demetrius had 
shaken the power of Cassander in Greece, Glaucias 
restored Pyrrhus to the throne; but as he was then 
only twelve years old, the kingdom was governed 
by guardians. But Pyrrhus did not long remain 
in possession of his hereditary dominions. Deme¬ 
trius was obliged to abandon Greece, in order to 
cross over to Asia to the assistance of his father, 
Antigonus, who was menaced by the united forces 
of Cassander, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; 
and as Cassander had now regained his supremacy 
in Greece, he prevailed upon the Epeirots to expel 
their young king a second time. Pyrrhus, who was 
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still only seventeen years of age, joined Demetrius, 
who had married his sister Deidameia, accompanied 
him to Asia, and was present at the battle of Ipsus, 
a c. 301, in which he gained great renown for his 
valour. Though so young, he bore down for a 
time every thing before him with that impetuous 
courage, which always distinguished him in his 
subsequent engagements. But his efforts could not 
restore the day, and he was obliged to fly from the 
field. Antigonus fell in the battle, and Demetrius 
became a fugitive ; but Pyrrhus did not desert his 
brother-in-law in his misfortunes, and shortly after¬ 
wards went for him as a hoBtage into Egypt, when 
Demetrius concluded a peace with Ptolemy. Here 
Pyrrhus was fortunate enough to win the favour of 
Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy, and received in 
marriage Antigone, her daughter by her first hus¬ 
band. Ptolemy now supplied him with a fleet 
and men, and he was thus once more able to return 
to Epeirus. Neoptolemus, probably the son of 
Alexander who died in Italy, had reigned from the 
time that Pyrrhus had been driven from the king¬ 
dom ; but as he had made himself unpopular by 
his harsh and tyrannical rule, Pyrrhus found many 
partisans. The two rivals consented to a compromise 
and agreed to share the sovereignty between them. 
But Buch an arrangement could not last long ; and 
Pyrrhus anticipated his own destruction by putting 
his rival to death. This appears to have happened 
in b. c. 295, in which year Pyrrhus is said to have 
begun to reign (Yell. Pat. i. 14. § 6 ); and as Cas¬ 
sander did not die till the end of aa 297, the 
joint sovereignty of Pyrrhus and Neoptolemus 
could have lasted only a short time, as it is impro¬ 
bable that Pyrrhus ventured to return to his native 
country during the life-time of his great enemy 
Cassander. 

Pyrrhus was twenty-three years of age when he 
was firmly established on the throne of Epeirus 
(b. c. 295), and he soon became one of the most 
popular princes of his age. His daring courage 
made him a favourite with his troops, and his affa¬ 
bility and generosity secured the love of his people. 
His character resembled in many respects that of 
his great kinsman, the conqueror of Persia; and 
he seems at an early age to have made Alexander 
his model, and to have been fired with the ambition 
of imitating his exploits and treading in his footsteps. 
His eyes Were first directed to the conquest of Ma¬ 
cedonia. Master of that country, he might hope to 
obtain the sovereignty of Greece ; and with the 
whole of Greece under his sway, there was a bound¬ 
less prospect for his ambition, terminating on the 
one side with the conquest of Italy, Sicily, and 
Carthage, and on the other with the dominions of 
the Greek monarchs in the East. The unsettled 
state of Macedonia after the death of Cassander 
soon placed the first object of his ambition within 
his grasp. Antipater and Alexander, the sons of 
Cassander, quarrelled for the inheritance of their 
father; and Alexander, unable to maintain his 
ground, applied to Pyrrhus for assistance. This 
was granted on condition of Alexander's ceding to 
Pyrrhus the whole of the Macedonian dominion^ 
on the western side of Greece. These were Acar- 
nania, Amphilochia, and Ambracia, and likewise 
the districts of Tymphaea and Paranaea, which 
formed part of Macedonia itself. (Plut Pyrrh. 6, 
with the emendation of Niebuhr, Hist, of Romsj 
vol iii. note 811, Tlapavalav instead of Uapohlav.) 
Pyrrhus fulfilled his engagements to Alexander 
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and drove his brother Antipater out of Macedonia, 
b. c. 294, though it appears that the latter was 
subsequently allowed to retain a small portion of 
the country. (Thirlwall’s Greece , vol viii. p. 16.) 

Pyrrhus had greatly increased his power by the 
large accession of territory which he had thus 
gained, and he still further strengthened himself by 
forming an alliance with the Aetolians ; but the 
rest of Macedonia unexpectedly fell into the hands 
of a powerful neighbour. Alexander had applied 
to Demetrius for assistance at the same time as he 
sent to Pyrrhus for the same purpose ; but as the 
latter was the nearest at hand, he had restored 
Alexander to his kingdom before Demetrius could 
arrive at the scene of action. Demetrius, however, 
was unwilling to lose such an opportunity of ag¬ 
grandizement ; he accordingly left Athens, and 
reached Macedonia towards the end of the year 
b. c. 294. He had not been there many days be¬ 
fore he put Alexander to death, and thus became 
king of Macedonia. Between two such powerful 
neighbours and such restless spirits, as Demetrius 
and Pyrrhus, jealousies and contentions were sure 
to arise. Each was anxious for the dominions of 
the other, and the two former friends soon became 
the most deadly enemies. Deidameia, who might 
have acted as a mediator between her husband and 
her brother, was now dead. The jealousies between 
the two rivals at length broke out into open war 
in b. c. 291. It was during this year that Thebes 
revolted a second time against Demetrius, probably 
at the instigation of Pyrrhus; and while the Ma¬ 
cedonian monarch proceeded in person to chastise 
the rebellious inhabitants, Pyrrhus effected a diver¬ 
sion in their favour by invading Thessaly, but was 
compelled to retire into Epeirus before the superior 
forces of Demetrius. In b. c. 290 Thebes surren¬ 
dered, and Demetrius was thus at liberty to take 
vengeance on Pyrrhus and his Aetolian allies. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he invaded Aetolia in the spring of b.c. 
289, and after overrunning and ravaging the country 
almost without opposition, he marched into Epeirus, 
leaving Pantauchus with a strong body of his troops 
to keep the Aetolians in subjection. Pyrrhus ad¬ 
vanced to meet him ; but as the two armies took dif¬ 
ferent roads, Demetrius entered Epeirus and Pyrrhus 
Aetolia almost at the same time. Pantauchus im¬ 
mediately offered him battle, in the midst of which 
he challenged the king to single combat. This was 
immediately accepted by the youthful monarch ; 
and in the conflict which ensued, Pyrrhus bore his 
enemy to the ground, and would have killed him 
on the spot, had he not been rescued by his friends. 
The Macedonians, dismayed by the fall of their 
leader, took to flight and left Pyrrhus master of 
the field. This victory, however, was attended 
with more important advantages than its immediate 
fruits. The impetuous movements and daring 
valour of the Epeirot king reminded the veterans 
in the Macedonian army of the great Alexander, 
and thus paved for Pyrrhus his accession to the 
Macedonian throne. Demetrius meantime had 
found no one to resist him in Epeirus, and during 
his expedition into this country he also obtained 
possession of Corcyra. After the death of Antigone, 
Pyrrhus, in accordance with the custom of the 
monarchs of his age, had married three wives, in 
order to strengthen his power by a close connection 
with foreign princes. Of these wives one was a 
Paeonian princess, another an Illyrian, and a third 
Lonassa, the daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, 
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who brought him the island of Corcyra as a dowry 
But Lanassa, offended with the attention which 
Pyrrhus paid to his barbarian wives, had with¬ 
drawn to her principality of Corcyra, which she 
now bestowed upon Demetrius together with her 
hand. Pyrrhus accordingly returned to Epeirus 
more incensed than ever against Demetrius. The 
latter had previously withdrawn into Macedonia. 

At the beginning of the following year, b. c. 288, 
Pyrrhus took advantage of a dangerous illness of 
Demetrius to invade Macedonia. He advanced as 
far as Edessa without meeting with any opposition ; 
but when Demetrius was able to put himself at 
the head of his troops, he drove his rival out of the 
country without difficulty. But as he had now 
formed the vast design of recovering the whole of 
his father’s dominions in Asia, he hastened to con¬ 
clude a peace with Pyrrhus, in order to continue 
his preparations undisturbed. His old enemies, 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, once more 
entered into a league against him, and resolved to 
crush him in Europe before he had time to cross 
over into Asia. They easily persuaded Pyrrhus to 
break his recent treaty with Demetrius, and join 
the coalition against him. Accordingly, in the 
spring of b. c. 287, while Ptolemy appeared with a 
powerful fleet off the coasts of Greece, Lysimachus 
invaded the upper and Pyrrhus the lower provinces 
of Macedonia at the same time. Demetrius first 
marched against Lysimachus, but alarmed at the 
growing disaffection of his troops, and fearing that 
they might go over to Lysimachus, who had been 
one of the veteran generals and companions of Alex¬ 
ander, he suddenly retraced his steps and proceeded 
against Pyrrhus, who had already advanced as far 
as Beroea and had taken up his quarters in that city. 
But Pyrrhus proved a rival as formidable as Lysi¬ 
machus. The kindness with which he had treated 
his prisoners, and his condescension and affability 
to the inhabitants of Beroea, had won all hearts ; 
and accordingly, when Demetrius drew near, his 
troops deserted him in a body and transferred 
their allegiance to Pyrrhus. Demetrius was obliged 
to fly in disguise, and leave the kingdom to his 
rival. Pyrrhus, however, was unable to obtain 
possession of the whole of Macedonia: Lysima¬ 
chus claimed his share of the spoil, and the king¬ 
dom was divided between them. But Pyrrhus 
did not long retain his portion ; the Macedonians 
preferred the rule of their old general Lysimachus; 
and Pyrrhus was accordingly driven out of his 
newly acquired kingdom ; thus leaving Lysimachus 
master of the entire country. It is doubtful 
how long Pyrrhus reigned in Macedonia. Dexip- 
pus and Porphyry ( apud Euseb. Arm . p. 329, ed. 
Aucher ; apud Syncell. p. 266, a.) state that it was 
only seven months, which would place the expul¬ 
sion of Pyrrhus at the end of b. c. 287, or the 
beginning of 286 ; but as other writers relate 
(Piut. Pyrr . 12; Paus. i. 10. § 2) that this hap¬ 
pened after the defeat of Demetrius in Syria, which 
did not take place till the middle of 286, the reign 
of Pyrrhus in Macedonia was probably somewhat 
longer. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, vol, iii. 
note 813.) 

For the next few years Pyrrhus appears to have 
reigned quietly in Epeirus without embarking in 
any new enterprize. But a life of inactivity was 
insupportable to him, and he pined for fresh scenes 
of action in which he might gain glory and ac¬ 
quire dominion. At length) in b, c. 281, the long 
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wished for opportunity presented itself. The Ta¬ 
rentines, against whom the Romans had declared 
war, sent an embassy to Pyrrhus in the summer 
of this year, begging him in the name of all the 
Italian Greeks to cross over to Italy in order to 
conduct the war against the Romans. They told 
him that they only wanted a general, and that 
they would supply him with an army of 3.50,600 
foot, and 20,000 horse, as all the nations of south¬ 
ern Italy would flock to his standard. This was 
tco tempting an offer to be resisted. It realized one 
of the earliest dreams of his ambition. The con¬ 
quest of Rome would naturally lead to the sove¬ 
reignty of Sicily and Africa ; and he would then 
be able to return to Greece with the united forces 
of Italy, Sicily, and Carthage, to overcome his 
rivals in Greece, and reign as master of the world. 
He therefore eagerly promised the Tarentines to 
come to their assistance, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of his wise and faithful counsellor 
Cineas; but as he would not trust the success of his 
enterprize to the valour and fidelity of Italian troops, 
he began to make preparations to carry over a 
powerful army with him. These preparations occu¬ 
pied him during the remainder of this year and the 
beginning of the next. The Greek princes did 
every thing to favour his views, as they were glad 
to get rid of so powerful and dangerous a neighbour. 
Antigonus supplied him with ships, Antiochus with 
money, and Ptolemy Ceraunus with troops. He 
left as guardian of his kingdom his son Ptolemy 
by his first wife Antigone, who was then only a 
youth of fifteen years of age. (Justin, xvii. 2, 
xviii. I.) 

Pyrrhus crossed over to Italy early in n.c. 280, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. He took with 
him 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 archers, 500 
alingers, and either 50 or 20 elephants, having 
previously sent Milo, one of his generals, with a 
detachment of 3000 men. (Plut. Pyrrh . 15 ; 
Justin, xvii. 2.) Such was his impatience to ar¬ 
rive at Tarentum in time to enter upon military 
operations early in the spring, that ho set sail be¬ 
fore the stormy Beason of the year had passed ; and 
he had scarcely put out to sea before a violent 
tempest arose, which dispersed his fleet. He him¬ 
self hardly escaped with his life, and arrived at 
Tarentum with only a small part of his army. 
After a time the scattered ships gradually made 
their appearance ; and after collecting his troops, 
he began to make preparations to carry on the 
war with activity. The inhabitants of Taren¬ 
tum were a giddy and licentious people, unac¬ 
customed to the toils of war, and unwilling to 
endure its hardships. They accordingly attempted 
to evade entering the ranks of the army, and be¬ 
gan to make complaints in the public assemblies 
respecting the demands of Pyrrhus and the conduct 
of his troops; but Pyrrhus forthwith treated them 
as their master rather than as their ally, shut up 
the theatre and all other public places, and com¬ 
pelled their young men to serve in his ranks. 
Notwithstanding all the activity of Pyrrhus the 
Romans were the first in the field. The consul 
M. Valerius Laevinus marched into Lucania ; but 
as the army of Pyrrhus was inferior to that of the 
Romans, he attempted to gain time by negotia¬ 
tion, in order that he might be joined by his Italian 
allies. He accordingly wrote to the consul, offer¬ 
ing to arbitrate between Rome and his Italian 
allies ; but Laevinus bluntly told him to mind his 
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own business and retire to Epeirus. Fearing to 
remain inactive any longer, although he was not yet 
joined by his allies, Pyrrhus marched out against 
the Romans with his own troops and the Taren¬ 
tines. He took up his position between the towns 
of Pandosia and Heracleia, on the left or northern 
bank of the river Siris. The Romans were en¬ 
camped on the southern bank of the river, and they 
were the first to begin the battle. They crossed 
the river and were immediately attacked by the 
cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led them to the charge in 
person, and distinguished himself as usual by the 
most daring acts of valour. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, bravely sustained the attack; and Pyrrhus, 
finding that his cavalry could not decide the day, 
ordered his infantry to advance. The battle was 
still contested most furiously ; seven times did 
both armies advance and retreat; and it was not 
till Pyrrhus brought forward his elephants, which 
bore down every thing before them, that the Ro¬ 
mans took to flight. The Thessalian cavalry com¬ 
pleted the rout. The Romans fled in the utmost 
confusion across the river Siris, leaving their camp 
to the conqueror. The battle had lasted all day, 
and it was probably the fall of night alone which 
saved the Roman army from complete destruction. 
Those who escaped took refuge in an Apulian town, 
which Niebuhr conjectures to have been Venusia. 
The number of the slain in either army is differently 
stated ; but the Iobb of Pyrrhus, though inferior to 
that of the Romans, was still very considerable, 
and a large proportion of his officers and best troops 
had fallen, lie is reported to have said, as he 
viewed the field of battle, “Another such vic¬ 
tory, and I must return to Epeirus alone.” He 
acted with generosity after the battle, burying 
the dead bodies of the Romans like those of his 
own troops, and treating his prisoners with kind¬ 
ness. 

This victory was followed by important results. 
The allies of Pyrrhus, who had hitherto kept aloof, 
joined him now ; and even many of the subjects of 
Rome espoused his cause. But Pyrrhus had 
bought his victory dearly, and must have learnt 
by the experience of the late battle the difficulty he 
would have to encounter in conquering Rome. He 
therefore sent his minister Cineas to Rome with 
proposals of peace, while he himself collected the 
forces of the allies and marched slowly towards 
Central Italy. The terms which he offered were 
those of a conqueror. He proposed that the Ro¬ 
mans should recognise the independence of the 
Greeks in Italy, should restore to the Samnites, 
Lucanians, Apulians, and Bruttians, all the pos¬ 
sessions which they had lost in war, and should 
make peace with himself and the Tarentines. As 
soon as peace was concluded on these terms, he 
promised to return all the Roman prisoners with¬ 
out ransom. Cineas, whose persuasive eloquence 
was said to have won more towns for Pyrrhus than 
his arms, neglected no means to secure the favour 
of the Romans for his master, and to induce them 
to accept the peace. The prospects of the republic 
seemed so dark and threatening that many mem¬ 
bers of the senate thought that it would be 
more prudent to comply with his demands; and 
this party would probably have carried the day, 
had it not been for the patriotic speech of the aged 
Ap. Claudius Caecus, who denounced the idea 
of a peace with a victorious foe with such effect, 
that the senate resolved to decline the proposals of 
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Pyrrhus, and commanded Cineas to quit Rome on 
the same day. 

CineaB returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he 
must hope for nothing from negotiation. The king 
accordingly resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigour. He advanced by rapid marches towards 
Rome, plundering the country of the Roman allies 
as he went along. He was followed by the consul 
Laevinus, whose army had been reinforced by two 
legions, which had been levied in the city while 
the senate was considering the king's proposals of 
peace. Laevinus, however, did not venture to 
attack the superior forces of the enemy, but con¬ 
tented himself with harassing their march and 
delaying their advance by petty skirmishes. Pyr¬ 
rhus, therefore, continued to advance steadily 
without meeting with any serious opposition, and 
at length arrived at Praeneste, which fell into his 
hands. He was now only twenty-four miles from 
Rome, and his outposts advanced six miles further. 
Another march would have brought him under the 
walls of the city ; but here his progress was stop¬ 
ped. At this moment he was informed that peace 
was concluded with the Etruscans, and that the 
other consul, Ti. Coruncanius, had returned with 
his army to Rome. All hope was now gone of 
compelling the Romans to accept the peace, and 
he therefore resolved to retreat. lie retired slowly 
into Campania, and from thenco withdrew into 
winter-quarters to Tarentum. No other battle was 
fought this year. 

As soon as the armies were quartered for the 
winter, the Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus, 
to endeavour to obtain the ransom of the Roman 
prisoners or their exchange for an equal number of 
the Tarentines or their allies. The ambassadors were 
received by Pyrrhus in the most distinguished 
manner; and his interviews with C. Fabricius 
Luscinus, who was at the head of the embassy, 
form one of the most celebrated stories in Roman 
history, and have been briefly related elsewhere. 
[Vol. II, p. 842, a.] He refused, however, to 
comply with the request of the Romans ; but at 
the same time to show them his trust in their 
honour, and his admiration of their character, he al¬ 
lowed them to go to Rome in order to celebrate the 
Saturnalia, stipulating that they were to return to 
Tarentum if the senate would not accept the terms 
which he had previously offered them through 
Cineas. The senate remained firm in their resolve, 
and all the prisoners returned to Pyrrhus, the 
punishment of death having been denounced against 
those who should remain in the city. This is the 
account in Appian (Savin, x. 4, 5), and Plutarch 
( l*yrrh . 20); but other writers state with less 
probability that the prisoners were set free by 
Pyrrhus unconditionally and without ransom. (Liv. 
Kpil. 13 ; Zonar. viii. 4; Flor. i. 18; Eutrop. ii. 
7 ; Aurel. Viet, de Vir . Ill 35.) 

Of the campaign of the following year, b.c. 279, 
we know but little. The consuls were P. Decius 
Mus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio. Apulia was the 
field of operations, and the great battle of the cam¬ 
paign was fought near Asculum. The first en¬ 
counter took place near the banks of a river, where 
the uneven nature of the ground was ill adapted 
for the movements of the phalanx, and the Romans 
accordingly gained the advantage. But Pyrrhus 
manoeuvred so as to bring the enemy into the 
open plain, where the Romans were defeated, and 
fled to their camp. This was so near to the field 
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of battle, that not more than 6000 of the Romans 
fell, while Pyrrhus, according to his own state¬ 
ment in his commentaries, lost 3505 men. This 
was the account of Hieronymus, which is pre¬ 
served by Plutarch, and is doubtless correct in the 
main. The Roman annalists, on the contrary, 
either represented it as a drawn battle, or claimed 
the victory for their own nation (Liv. Epit. 13; 
Zonar. viii. 5; Eutrop. ii. 13; Oros. iv. 1; Flor. i. 
18. § 0 j comp. Mus, Decius, No, 3.) The vic¬ 
tory however yielded Pyrrhus no advantage, and 
he was obliged to retire to Tarentum for the winter 
without effecting any thing more during the cam¬ 
paign. In the last battle, as well as in the first, 
the brunt of the action had fallen almost ex¬ 
clusively on the Greek troops of the king ; and the 
state of Greece, which was overrun by the Gauls 
in this year, made it hopeless for him to obtain 
any reinforcements from Epeirus. He was therefore 
unwilling to hazard his surviving Greeks by another 
campaign with the Romans, and accordingly len* 
a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance 
against the Carthaginians. This seemed an easier 
enterprise than the one he was already engaged in, 
and it had moreover the charm of novelty, which 
always had great attractions for Pyrrhus. It was 
necessary, however, first to suspend hostilities with 
the Romans, who were likewise anxious to get rid 
of so formidable an opponent that they might com¬ 
plete the subjugation of southern Italy without 
further interruption. When both parties had the 
same wishes, it was not difficult to find a fair pre¬ 
text for bringing the war to a conclusion. This 
was afforded at the beginning of the following 
year, b.c. 278, by one of the servants of Pyrrhus 
deserting to the Romans and proposing to the 
consuls to poison his master. The consuls Fa¬ 
bricius and Aemilius sent kick the deserter to the 
king, stating that they abhorred a victory gained 
by treason. Thereupon Pyrrhus, to show his gra¬ 
titude, sent Cineas to Romo with all the Roman 
prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; 
and the Romans appear to have granted him a 
truce, though not a formal peace, as he had not 
consented to evacuate Italy. 

Pyrrhus was now at liberty to cross over into 
Sicily, which he did immediately afterwards, 
leaving Milo with part of his troops in possession 
of Tarentum, and his son Alexander with another 
garrison at Locri (Justin, xviii. 2 ; Zonar. viii. 5.) 
The Tarentines had demanded that his troops 
should be withdrawn, if he would not assist them 
in the field ; but Pyrrhus paid no heed to their 
remonstrances, and retained possession of their 
town, as well as of Locri, in hopes of being soon 
able to return to Italy at the head of the Greeks 
of Sicily, of which island his warm imagination had 
already pictured him as the sovereign. 

Pyrrhus remained in Sicily upwards of two 
years, namely from the middle of b. c. 478, to the 
latter end of b. c. 476. At first he met with bril¬ 
liant success in Sicily. He drove the Carthar 
ginians before him, and took the strongly fortified 
city of Eryx, in the assault of which he was the 
first to mount the scaling ladders, and distin¬ 
guished himself as usual by his daring and imr 
petuous valour. The Carthaginians became so 
alarmed at his success, that they offered him both 
ships and money on condition of his forming an 
alliance with them, although they had only a. 
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short time before made a treaty with the Romans. 
Pyrrhus was foolish enough to reject this offer, 
which would have afforded him immense advan¬ 
tages for the prosecution of the war with Rome; 
and at the instigation of the Sicilian Greeks he 
refused to come to any terms with the Cartha¬ 
ginians unless they would evacuate Sicily alto¬ 
gether. Shortly after Pyrrhus received a severe 
repulse in an attempt which he made upon the im¬ 
pregnable town of Lilybaeum. The prestige of 
success was now gone. The Greeks, who had in¬ 
vited him to the island, were desirous to see him 
depart, and began to form cabals and plots against 
him. This led to retaliation on the part of Pyrrhus, 
and to acts which were deemed both cruel and 
tyrannical by the Greeks. He was involved in 
plots and insurrections of all kinds, and soon 
became as anxious to abandon the island as he 
had been before to leave Italy. Accordingly, when 
his Italian allies again begged him to come to their 
assistance, he readily complied with their request. 

Pyrrhus returned to Italy in the autumn of 
B. c. 276. He was attacked by a Carthaginian 
fleet on his passage, and lost seventy of his ships 
of war, which he had obtained in Sicily ; and 
when he landed, he had to tight his way through 
the Mamertines, who had crossed over from Sicily 
to dispute his passage. He defeated them after a 
sharp struggle, and eventually reached Tarentum 
in safety. His troops were now almost the same 
in number as when he first landed in Italy, but 
very different in quality. His faithful Epeirots had 
for the most part fallen, and his present soldiers 
consisted chiefly of mercenaries, whom he had levied 
in Italy, and on whose fidelity he could only rely 
so long as he led them to victory, and supplied 
them with pay and plunder. Pyrrhus did not 
remain inactive at Tarentum, but forthwith com¬ 
menced operations, although the season seems to 
have been far advanced. He recovered Locri, 
which had revolted to the Romans; and as he 
here found himself in great difficulties for want of 
money to pay his troops, and could obtain none 
from his allies, he was induced at the advice of 
some Epicureans to take possession of the treasures 
of the temple of Proserpine in that town. The 
ships in which the money was to be embarked to 
be carried to Tarentum, were driven back by a 
storm to Locri. This circumstance deeply affected 
the mind of Pyrrhus; he ordered the treasures to 
be restored to the temple, and put to death the 
unfortunate men who had advised him to commit 
the sacrilegious act; and from this time he became 
haunted by the idea, as he himself related in his 
memoirs, that the wrath of Proserpine was pur¬ 
suing him and dragging him down to ruin. 
(Dionys. xix. 9,10; Appian, Samn. xii.) 

The following year, b. c. 274, closed the career 
of Pyrrhus in Italy. Thp consuls were Curius 
Dentatus and Servilius Merenda; *of whom the 
former marched into Samnium and the latter into 
Lucania. Pyrrhus advanced against Curius, who 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Beneven- 
tum, and resolved to attack him before he was 
joined by his colleague. As Curius, however, did 
not wish to risk a battle with his own army alone, 
Pyrrhus planned an attack upon his camp by 
night. But he miscalculated the time and the 
distance; the torches burnt out, the men missed 
their way, and it was already broad day-light 
when he reached the heights above the Roman 
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camp. Still their arrival was quite unexpected; 
but as a battle was now inevitable, Curius led out 
his men. The troops of Pyrrhus, exhausted by 
fatigue, were easily put to the rput; two elephants 
were killed and eight more taken. Encouraged by 
this success, Curius no longer hesitated to meet 
the king in the open plain. One wing of the 
Romans was victorious. The other was driven back 
by the phalanx and the elephants to their camp, 
but their retreat was covered by a Bhower of mis¬ 
siles from the ramparts of the camp, which so an¬ 
noyed the elephants that they turned round and 
trod down all befpre them. The Romans now 
returned to the charge, and easily drove back the 
enemy which had been thus thrown into disorder. 
The rout was complete, and Pyrrhus arrived at 
Tarentum with only a few horsemen. It was now 
impossible to continue the war any longer without 
a fresh supply of troops, and he therefore applied 
to the kings of. Macedonia and Syria for assistance ; 
but as they turned a deaf ear to his request, he had 
no alternative but to quit Italy. He crossed over 
to Greece towards the end of the year, leaving Milo 
with a garrison at Tarentum, as if he still clung to 
the idea of returning to Italy at some future time. 

Pyrrhus arrived in Epeirus at the end of b. c. 
27 4, after an absence of six years. He brought 
back with him only 8000 foot and 500 horse, and 
had not money to maintain even these without 
undertaking new wars. Accordingly, at the be¬ 
ginning of the following year, b. c. 273, he invaded 
Macedonia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, the son of 
Demetrius, was at that time king. His army had 
been reinforced by a body of Gallic mercenaries, and 
his only object at first seems to have been plunder. 
But his success far exceeded his expectations. He 
obtained possession of several towns without re¬ 
sistance ; and when at length Antigonus advanced 
to meet him, the Macedonian monarch was deserted 
by his own troops, who welcomed Pyrrhus as their 
king. Pyrrhus thus became king of Macedonia a 
second time, but had scarcely obtained possession 
of the kingdom before his restless spirit drove him 
into new enterprises. Cleonymus had many years 
before been excluded from the Spartan throne; and he 
had recently received a new insult from the family 
which was reigning in his place. Acrotatus, the son 
of the Spartan king Areus, had seduced Chelidonis, 
the young wife of Cleonymus, and the latter, now 
burning for revenge, repaired to the court of Pyr¬ 
rhus, and persuaded him to make war upon Sparta. 
This invitation was readily complied with; and 
Pyrrhus accordingly marched into Laconia in the 
following year, B. c. 272, with an army of 25,000 
foot, 2000 horse, and 24 elephants, Such a force 
seemed irresistible ; no preparations had been made 
for defence, and king Areus himself was absent in 
Crete. As soon as Pyrrhus arrived, Cleonymus 
urged him to attack the city forthwith. But as 
the day was far spent, Pyrrhus resolved to defer 
the attack till next day, fearing that his soldiers 
would pillage the city, if it were taken in the night. 
But during the night the Spartans were not idle. 
All the inhabitants, old and young, men and wo¬ 
men, laboured incessantly in digging a deep ditch 
opposite the enemy’s camp, and at the end of each 
ditch formed a strong barricade of waggons. The 
next day Pyrrhus advanced to the assault, but was 
repulsed by the Spartans, who fought under their 
youthful leader Acrotatus in a manner worthy of 
their ancient courage. The assault was again re- 
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newed on the next day, bat with no better success; 
and the arrival of Areus with 2000 Cretans, as 
well as of other auxiliary forces, at length com¬ 
pelled Pyrrhus to Abandon all hopes of taking the 
city. He did not, however, relinquish his enter¬ 
prise altogether, but resolved to winter in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, that he might be ready to renew operations 
at the commencement of the spring. But while 
making preparations for this object, he received an 
invitation from Aristeas, one of the leading citizens 
at Argos, to assist him against his rival Aristippus, 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. Pyrrhus 
forthwith commenced his march from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sparta, but did not reach Argos without 
some sharp fighting, as the Spartans under Areus 
both molested his march and occupied some of the 
passes through which his road lay. In one of 
these encounters his eldest son Ptolemy fell, greatly 
to the grief of his father, who avenged his death by 
killing with his own hand the leader of the Lacedae¬ 
monian detachment which had destroyed his son. On 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Argos, he found 
Antigonus encamped on one of the heights near the 
city, but he could not induce him to risk a battle. 
There was a party at Argos, which did not belong 
to either of the contending factions, and which was 
anxious to get rid both of Pyrrhus and Antigonus. 
They accordingly sent an embassy to the two 
kings, begging them to withdraw from the city. 
Antigonus promised compliance, and sent his son 
as a hostage ; but though Pyrrhus did not refuse, 
he would not give any hostage. In the night-time 
Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into the city, who 
marched into the market-place with part of his 
troops, leaving his son Helenus with the main body 
of his army on the outside. But the alarm having 
been given, the citadel was seized by the Argives 
of the opposite faction. Areus with his Spartans, 
who had followed close upon Pyrrhus, was ad¬ 
mitted within the walls, and Antigonus also sent 
a portion of his troops into the city, under the 
command of his son Halcyoneus, while he himself 
remained without with the bulk of his forces. On 
the dawn of day Pyrrhus saw that all the strong 
places were in the possession of the enemy, and 
that it would be necessary for him to retreat. He 
accordingly sent orders to his son Helenus to break 
down part of the walls, in order that his troops 
might retire with more ease ; but in consequence 
of some mistake in the delivery of the message, 
Helenus attempted to enter the city by the same 
gateway through which Pyrrhus was retreating. 
The two tides encountered one another, and to add 
to the confusion one of the elephants fell down in 
the narrow gateway, while another becoming wild 
and ungovernable, trod down every one before 
him. Pyrrhus was in the rear, in a more open 
part of the city, attempting to keep off the enemy. 
While thus engaged, he was slightly wounded 
through the breast-plate with a javelin ; and, as he 
turned to take vengeance on the Argive who had 
attacked him, the mother of the man, seeing the 
danger of her son, hurled down from the house- 
roof where she was standing a ponderous tile, 
which struck Pyrrhus on the back of his neck. He 
fell from his horse stunned with the blow, and 
being recognised by some of the soldiers of Anti¬ 
gonus, was quickly despatched. His head was cut 
off and given to Halcyoneus, who carried the bloody 
trophy with exultation to his father Antigonus. 
But the latter turned away from the sight, and 
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ordered the body to be interred with becoming 
honours. His remains were deposited by the Ar¬ 
gives in the temple of Demeter. (Paus. 1.13. § 8.) 

Pyrrhus perished in b. c. 272, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age, and in the twenty-third of his 
reign. He was the greatest warrior and one of the 
best princes of his time. If judged by a righteous 
standard of public morality, he will appear as a mo¬ 
narch intent only upon his personal aggrandisement, 
and ready to sacrifice the rights of other nations 
to the advancement of his glory and the gratifi¬ 
cation of his ambition. But if judged by the 
morality of the profligate times in which he lived, 
when every Greek prince thought he had a right 
to whatever dominions his sword could win, we 
shall see more to admire than to censure in his 
conduct. His government of his native dominions 
seems to have been just and lenient, for his Epei- 
rots always remained faithful to him even during 
his long absence in Italy .and Sicily. His foreign 
wars were carried on with no unnecessary cruelty 
and oppression, and he is accused of fewer crimes 
than any of his contemporaries. The greatest 
testimony to the excellence of his private life is, 
that in an age of treachery and corruption he 
ever retained the affection of his personal attend¬ 
ants ; and hence, with the solitary exception of 
the physician who offered to poison him, we read 
of no instance in which he was deserted or betrayed 
by any of his officers or friends. With his daring 
courage, his military skill, his affable deportment, 
and his kingly bearing, he might have become the 
most powerful monarch of his day, if he had 
steadily and perseveringly pursued the immediate 
object before him. But he never rested satisfied 
with any acquisition, and was ever grasping at 
some fresh object: hence Antigonus compared him 
to a gambler, who made many good throws with 
the dice, but was unable to make the proper use of 
the game. Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent 
times as one of the greatest generals that had ever 
lived. Procles, the Carthaginian, thought him 
superior even to Alexander in the military art 
(Paus. iv. 35. § 4) ; and Hannibal said that of all 
generals Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio the second, 
and himself the third (Plut. Pyrrh. 8), or, accord¬ 
ing to another version of the story, Alexander was 
the first, Pyrrhus the second, and himself the third 
(Plut. Flamin. 21). Pyrrhus wrote a work on 
the art of war, which was read in the time of 
Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 25, comp. Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 343); and his commentaries are quoted 
both by Dionysius and Plutarch. 

Pyrrhus married four wives. 1. Antigone, the 
daughter of Berenice. 2. A daughter of Audoleon, 
king of the Paeonians. 3. Bircenna, a daughter of 
Bardylis, king of the Illyrians. 4. Lanassa, a 
daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse. His children 
were:—1. Ptolemy, born b» c. 295; killed in 
battle, b. c. 272. [Vol. III. p. 566, No. 9.] 2. 

Alexander, who succeeded his father as king of 
Epeirus. [Vol. I. p. 116.] 3. Helenus. [Hxlb- 
nus, No. 1.1 4. Nereis, who married Gelon of 
Syracuse. [Njbbbis.J 5. Olympias, who married 
her own brother Alexander. [Olympias, No. 2,] 
6. Deidameia or Laodaraeia. 

(Plutarch’s biography is the principal ancient 
authority for the Life of Pyrrhus ; and the subject 
has been ably treated by the following moaero 
writers: — Droysen, Geschichie des Hellenismus , 
vol. i. pp. 249,4%, 535, 554—626, vol. ii. pp.89, 

r r 4 
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110—163, 183—200; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 
vol. vii. pp. 288, 353, 362—364, vol. viii. pp. 4, 
5, 15, 10, 26—40, 67—76; Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Home, pp. 450—465,474—522; Arnold, Hist, of 
Ram, vol. iii. pp. 439—445, 481—520.) 



COIN OF PYRRHUS. 

PYRRHUS (nv^os), a Greek poet mentioned 
by Theocritus, is said by the Scholiast to have 
been a melic poet, and a native of Erythrae or 
Lesbos. (Theocr. iv. 31; Schol. ad loc. et ad iv. 
20 .) 

PYTHAE'NETUS (Uudaiyeros), wrote a work 
on Aegina. (Athen. xiii. p. 589, f; Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1712 ; Schol. ad Find. Ol. ix. 
107, ad Nem. v. 81, vi. 53 ; Schol. ad Lycophr. 
175.) 

PYTIIA'GORAS (UvBaySpas). The authen¬ 
ticated facts in the history of Pythagoras are bo 
few, and the sources from which the greater part 
of our information respecting him is derived are of 
so late a date, and so untrustworthy, that it is 
impossible to lay down more than an outline of his 
personal history with any approximation to cer¬ 
tainty. The total absence of written memorials 
proceeding from Pythagoras himself, and the 
paucity of the notices of him by contemporaries, 
coupled with the secrecy which was thrown around 
the constitution and actions of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, held out strong temptations for in¬ 
vention to supply the place of facts, and the stories 
which thus originated were eagerly caught up by 
the Neo-Platonic writers who furnish most of the 
details respecting Pythagoras, and with whom it 
was a recognised canon, that nothing should be 
accounted incredible which related to the gods or 
what was divine. (Iambi. Adhorl. ad Philos, p. 
324, ed. KiesBling.) In this way a multitude of 
the most absurd fictions took their rise — such as 
that Apollo was his father ; that his person gleamed 
with a supernatural brightness ; that he exhibited 
a golden thigh ; that Abaris came flying to him on 
a golden arrow; that he was seen in different 
places at one and the same time. (Comp. Herod, 
iv. 94, &c.) With the exception of some scanty 
notices by Xenophanes, Heracleitus, Herodotus, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates, we are mainly de¬ 
pendent on Diogenes Laertius, Porphyrius, and 
Iamblichus for the materials out of which to form a 
biography of Pythagoras. Aristotle had written a 
separate work on the Pythagoreans, which is un¬ 
fortunately not extant. (He alludes to it himself, 
Met. i. 5. p. 986. 12, ed. Bekker.) His disciples 
Dicaearchus, Aristoxenus, and Heracleides Ponti- 
cus had written on the same subject. These 
writers, late as they are, are among the best from 
whom Porphyrius and Iamblichus drew: their chief 
sources besides being legends and their own inven¬ 
tion. Hence we are reduced to admit or reject 
their statements mainly from a consideration of their 
inherent probability, and even in that point of 
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view it is not enough to look at each separately, 
for if all the separately credible narratives respect¬ 
ing Pythagoras were supposed true, they would 
extend the sphere and amount fif his activity to an 
utterly impossible extent. (Krische, de Sodetatis a 
Pythagora conditae Scopo politico . Praef.; Brandis, 
Geschichie det Griech. Rom. Philosophic, p. 440 ; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 540.) 

That Pythagoras was the son of Mnesarchus, 
who was either a merchant, or, according to others, 
an engraver of signets (Diog. Laert. viii. 1), may 
be safely affirmed on the authority of Herodotus 
(iv. 95); that Samos was his birth-place, on that 
of Isocrates ( Busir . p. 227, ed. Steph.). Others 
called him a Tyrrhenian or Phliasian, and gave 
Marmacus, or Demaratus, as the name of his father 
(Diog. Laert. 1. c. ; Porph. Vii. Pyih. 1,2 ; Justin, 
xx. 4 ; Paus. ii. 13.) It is quite possible that 
though bom in Samos, he may have been connected 
in race with those Tyrrhenian Pelasgians who 
were scattered over various parts of the Aegean 
Sea. There are but few chronological data, and 
those for the most part indistinct, for fixing the 
date of the birth of Pythagoras. Antilochus (ap. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 309) reckoned 312 years 
from the faiKla of Pythagoras to B. c. 270. This 
would place the date of his birth at the close of the 
seventh century b. c. (b.c. 608.) Nearly the 
same date results from the account of Eratosthenes 
(ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 47), and this is the date 
adopted by Bentley among others. On the other 
hand, according to Aristoxenus (Porph. 1. c. c. 9), 
Pythagoras quitted Samos in the reign of Poly¬ 
crates, at the age of 40. According to Iamblichus 
he was 57 years of age in b. c. 513. This would 
give b. c. 570 as the date of his birth, and this date 
coincides better with other statements. All autho¬ 
rities agree that he flourished in the times of Poly¬ 
crates and Tarquinius Superbus (b. c. 540—510. 
See Clinton, Fasti Hellen. 8. a. B. c. 539, 533,531, 
510). The war between Sybaris and Crotona 
might furnish some data bearing upon the point, if 
the connection of Pythagoras with it were matter 
of certainty. 

It was natural that men should be eager to 
know, or ready to conjecture the sources whence 
Pythagoras derived the materials which were 
worked up into his remarkable system. And as, 
in such cases, in the absence of authentic inform* 
ation, the conjectures of one become the belief of 
another, the result is, that it would be difficult to 
find a philosopher to whom such a variety of 
teachers is assigned as to Pythagoras. Some 
make his training almost entirely Grecian, others 
exclusively Egyptian and Oriental. We find men¬ 
tioned as his instructors Creophilus (Iambi Vit. 
Pyth. 9), Hermodaraas (Porph. 2., Diog. Laert 
viii. 2), Bias (Iambi. l.c.), Thales (ibid.), Anaxi¬ 
mander (ibid. Porph. I . c.), and Pherecydes of 
Syros (Aristoxenus and others in Diog. Laert. i. 
118, 119; Cic. de Div. i♦ 49). The Egyptians 
are said to have taught him geometry, the Phoe-! 
nicians arithmetic, the Chaldeans astronomy, the? 
Magians the formulae of religion and practical 
maxims for the conduct of life (Porph. 1. c. 6). 
Of the statements regarding his Greek instructors, 
that about Pherecydes comes to ns with the most , 
respectable amount of attestation. * 

It was the current belief in antiquity, that Py-; 
thagoras had undertaken extensive travels, and had: 
visited not only Egypt, but Arabia, Phoenicia/ 
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Judaea, Babylon* and even India, for the purpose of 
collecting all the scientific knowledge that was 
attainable, and especially of deriving from the foun¬ 
tain-heads instruction respecting the less public or 
mystic cultus of the gods. (Diog. Laert. viii. 2 ; 
Porph. /. c. 11, 12; Iambi, l.c. 14, &c.) The jour¬ 
ney to Babylon is possible, and not very unlikely. 
That Pythagoras visited Egypt, may be regarded 
as more than probable. Enough of Egypt was 
known to attract the curiosity of an inquiring 
Greek, and the intercourse of Samos as well as 
other parts of Greece with that country is men¬ 
tioned. (Herod. iL 134,135, iii. 39.) The autho¬ 
rities also on the point are numerous (Antiphon. 
ap. Porph . 7 ; Isocr. Busir. p. 227 ; Cic. de Fin. 
v. 27 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 638.) The passages in 
Herodotus, ii. 81,123, which have been thought 
to assert or imply the visit of Pythagoras to Egypt, 
do not, on a more accurate examination, appear to 
involve any such inference. (Krische, l. o. p. 5 ; 
Ritter, Qesch. der Pythagorischen Philosophic, p. 27.) 
According to one account, of no great authority, and 
mixed up with much that is absurd and incredible, 
Polycrates gave Pythagoras a letter of introduction 
to Amasis. (Diog. Laert. viii. 3.) Still it is not easy 
to determine how far Pythagoras was indebted to the 
Egyptian priests, or, indeed, whether he learnt any 
thing at all from them. That he was initiated into 
their profoundest mysteries is in the highest degree 
improbable. Geometry in Egypt seems to have 
been chiefly of a practical kind, and the propositions 
which Pythagoras is said to have discovered are 
such as to show that the science of geometry was 
still in its infancy. There was nothing in the 
symbolical mode of representation which the Py¬ 
thagoreans adopted, which bore the distinct traces 
of an Egyptian origin. The secret religious usages 
of the Pythagoreans exhibited nothing (so far aB 
can be traced with any degree of probability) but 
what might have been adopted, quite in the spirit 
of the Greek religion,by those who knew nothing of 
Egyptian mysteries; and what was peculiar to Pytha¬ 
goras in this respect admits of being referred with 
greater likelihood to the cultus of the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians, with whom Pythagoras is said to have 
been connected. (Ritter, Gesch. der Philos. voL i. 
p. 363.) Even the doctrine of metempsychosis in¬ 
volves nothing which compels us to look to Egypt 
or the East for its origin. It is rather one of the 
most obvious sensualiBtic modes in which the con¬ 
tinued existence of the soul could be conceived. 
Pythagoras might have derived it quite as easily 
from Pherecydes as from the Egyptians. Greater 
stress might be laid upon some external observances, 
such as the refraining from eating beans and fish, 
were it not that doubt exists even with regard to 
these. (Aristoxenus denied the fact of the in¬ 
terdiction of beans ; see Gellius, N. A. iv. 11.) 
Nor, in. any case, would initiation by the Egyptian 
priests be necessary to account for it. In short, no 
foreign influence can be traced, which in any way 
illustrates or accounts for either the philosophy or 
the institutions of Pythagoras. These exhibit only 
what might easily have been developed by a Greek 
mind exposed to the ordinary influences of the age. 
Even the ancient authorities point to a similar 
result in connecting the religious and ascetic pecu¬ 
liarities of Pythagoras with the Orphic or Cretan 
mysteries (IambL c. 25; Porph. c. 17; Diog. Laert. 
viii 3), or the Delphic oracle (Ariston. ap. Diog. 
DacSrt. viii. 8, 21; Porph. 41). 
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Neither as to the kind and amount of knowledge 
which Pythagoras acquired, nor as to his deflnite 
philosophical views, have we much trustworthy 
direct evidence. Every thing of the kind men¬ 
tioned by Plato and Aristotle is attributed not to 
Pythagoras, but to the Pythagoreans. We have, 
however, the testimony of Heracleitus (Diog. Laert. 
viii 6, ix. 1, comp. Herod, i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 95), 
that he was a man of extensive acquirements ; and 
that of Xenophanes, that he believed in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. (Diog. La£rt. viii. 36, comp. 
Arist. deAnima, i. 3 ; Herod, ii. 123. Xenophanes 
mentions the story of his interceding on behalf of 
a dog that was being beaten, professing to recog¬ 
nise in its cries the voice of a departed friend, 
comp. Grote, l.c. voL iv. p. 528, note.) Pythagoras 
is said to have pretended that he had been Euphor- 
bus, the son of Panthus, in the Trojan war, as well 
as various other characters, a tradesman, a courte¬ 
zan, &c. (Porph. 26; Paus. ii. 17 ; Diog. LaSrt. viii. 
5; Horace, Od. i. 28,1. 10). He is said to have dis¬ 
covered the propositions that the triangle inscribed 
in a semi-circle is right-angled (Diog. Laert. i. 25), 
that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the, 
sides (Diog. Laert. viii. 12 ; Plut Non posse suav.\ 
vivi sec. Ep. p. 1094). There is a celebrated story ' 
of his having discovered the arithmetical relations 
of the musical scale by observing accidentally the 
various sounds produced by hammers of different 
weights striking upon an anvil, and suspending by 
strings weights equal to those of the different 
hammers (Porph. in Ptol. Harm,, p. 213; Diog. 
Laert. viii. 12; Nicom. Harm. i. 2, p. 10, Meib.). 
The retailers of the story of course never took the 
trouble to verify the experiment, or they would 
have discovered that different hammers do not 
produce different sounds from the same aavil, any 
more than different clappers do from the Bame bell. 
Discoveries in astronomy are also attributed to 
Pythagoras (Diog. Laert. viii. 14; Plin. H.N. ii. 
8). There can be little doubt that he paid great 
attention to arithmetic, and its application to 
weights, measures, and the theory of music ; medi¬ 
cine also is mentioned as included in the range of 
bis studies (Diog. Laert. viii. 12, 14, 32). Apart 
from all direct testimony, however, it might safely 
have been affirmed, that the very remarkable influ¬ 
ence exerted by Pythagoras, and even the fact 
that he was, made the hero of so many marvellous 
stories, prove him to have been a man both of 
singular capabilities and of great acquirements. 
The general tendency of the speculations of the 
Pythagorean school is evidence that the statements 
with regard to his mathematical researches are well 
founded. But whatever weight there may be in 
the conjecture of Ritter, that through his descent 
from the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians Pythagoras de¬ 
rived by tradition a peculiar and secret cultus, 
which he needed not so much to alter, as to develop 
so as to suit his peculiar aims, there can be little 
doubt that the above-named author is correct in 
viewing the religious element as the predominant 
one in his character, and a religious ascendancy in 
connection with a certain mystic religious system 
as that which it was his immediate and chief ob¬ 
ject to secure. And it was this religious element 
which made the profoundest impression upon his 
contemporaries. That they regarded him as stand¬ 
ing in a peculiarly close connection with the gods 
is certain. The Crotoniates even identified him 
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with the Hyperborean Apollo. (Porph. 4 c. 20 ; 
Iambi. 4 c. 81, 140; Aelian, V. H. ii. 26 ; Diog. 
Laert. viii. 36.) And without viewing him as an 
impostor, we may easily believe that he himself to 
some extent shared the same views. He is said to 
have pretended to divination and prophecy. (Cic. 
de Divin. i. 3,46 ; Porph. 4 c. 20.) “ In his promi¬ 
nent vocation, analogous to that of Epimenides, 
Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer 
of a mode of life calculated to raise his disciples 
above the level of mankind, and to recommend 
them to die favour of the gods.” (Grote, vol. iv. 
p. 529.) 

No certainty can be arrived at as to the length 
of time spent by Pythagoras in Egypt or the East, 
or as to his residence and efforts in Samos or other 
Grecian cities, before his removal to Italy. Ritter 
is inclined to believe from the expressions of He¬ 
rodotus that the secret cultus or orgies of Pytha¬ 
goras had gained some footing in Greece or Ionia, 
even before Crotona became the focus of his influ¬ 
ence ( Gesch. der Phil. vol. i. p. 364, Oesch. der 
Pyth, Phil. p. 31). In the visits to various places in 
Greece—Delos, Sparta, Phliua, Crete, &c. which 
are ascribed to him, he appears commonly either in 
his religious or priestly cftaracter, or else as a law¬ 
giver (Iambi. 4 c. 25; Porph. 4 c. 17; Diog. 
Lafe'rt viii. 3, 13; Cic.Tuso. Qu. v. 3). 

It is in the highest degree probable that the 
reason why Pythagoras removed to Crotona is to 
be found in the unfavourable condition of his 
native country, while under the tyranny of Poly¬ 
crates, for the realisation of his schemes. Later 
admirers were content to believe that, from the high 
estimation in which he was held by his fellow- 
citizens, he was so overburdened with public duties, 
as to have no time to bestow upon philosophy, and 
so withdrew from Samos (Iambi. 28; Porph. 9). 
The reason why he selected Crotona as the sphere 
of his operations, it is impossible to ascertain from 
any existing evidence. All that is adduced on 
this head by K. 0. Muller ( Dorians , iii. 9. § 17, 
vol. ii. p. 189, &c.) is mere conjecture, and is of the 
most unsatisfactory kind. Grote (vol. iv. p. 538) 
supposes that the celebrity of Crotona for the cul¬ 
tivation of the art of medicine may possibly have 
had some influence with him. That on his arrival 
there he speedily attained extensive influence, and 
gained over great numbers to enter into his views, 
is all that can safely be affirmed in the midst of 
the marvellous stories told by later biographers of 
the effects of his eloquent discourses in leading the 
Crotoniates to abandon their luxurious and cor¬ 
rupting manner of life and devote themselves to 
that purer system which he came to introduce. 
(Porph. 18 ; Iambi 37, &c.) His adherents were 
chiefly of the noble and wealthy classes. Three 
hundred of these were formed into a select brother¬ 
hood or club, bound by a sort of vow to Pythagoras 
and each other, for the purpose of cultivating the 
religious and ascetic observances enjoined by their 
master, and of studying his religious and philoso¬ 
phical theories. The statement that they threw all 
their property into a common stock has not suffi¬ 
cient evidence to support it, and was perhaps in 
the first instance only an inference from certain 
Pythagorean maxims and practices (comp. Cic. de 
Leg. i. 12, de Of. i. 7; Diog. Laert. viii. 10; 
Krische, 4 c. p. 27, &c.; Ritter, 4 c. p. 39). That 
there were several women among the adherents of 
Pythagoras is pretty certain. That any were 
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members of the club of 300 is not so probable. 
Krische (4 c. p. 45) considers that these female 
Pythagoreans were only the wives and relations of 
members of the brotherhood, who were instructed 
in some of the Pythagorean doctrines. These would 
doubtless be mainly those connected with the reli¬ 
gious part of his system. (Comp. Menage, Hist, 
de Mul. Philos.) 

With respect to the internal arrangements and 
discipline of this brotherhood only a few leading 
features seem to rest upon a basis of evidence and 
probability sufficient to warrant our bestowing any 
attention upon them. All accounts agree that what 
was done and taught among the members was kept 
a profound secret towards all without its pale. But 
we are also told that there were gradations among 
the members themselves. It was an old Pythago¬ 
rean maxim, that every thing was not to be told to 
every bodj (Diog. Laert. viii. 15 ; Arist. ap. lamb, 
31, Iv rots irdvv dirofy'frrots). The division of 
classes is usually described as one into iffeorepiKol 
and itwcpiKol, though these terms themselves 
are probably of later origin. Other names given 
to corresponding divisions are, TlvBayopeioi And 
Uvdayopicrral (Iambi. 80). Other accounts, again, 
speak of a division into three classes, TlvQayopiKol, 
IlvBay6puot, and Tlvdayopiaral, according to the 
degree of intimacy which they enjoyed with Py¬ 
thagoras ; the first class being those who held the 
closest communion with him ; or into treSeurTiKol, 
7tqA.it iKoi, and juaflrjfum koI, according as the sub¬ 
ject of their studies related mainly to religion, to 
politics, or to mathematical and physical science 
(Phot. Cod. 249). Other authorities speak of 
aKov<rnaTiicol and padrinartKol (Iambi. 1. c.), or 
Acustici, Mathematici, and Physici (Gell. N.A. 
i. 9). Most of these divisions, however, presup¬ 
pose a more marked separation between the dif¬ 
ferent branches of human knowledge, or between 
philosophical training and political activity, than 
existed at that time. In the admission of candi¬ 
dates Pythagoras is said to have placed great re¬ 
liance on his physiognomical discernment (Gell. 
4 o.). If admitted, they had to pass through a 
period of probation, in which their powers of main¬ 
taining silence (ex e P v Bia) were especially tested, 
as well as their general temper, disposition, and 
mental capacity (Ariston. ap. Iambi. 94). That 
they had to maintain silence for five years, and 
during the whole of that period were never allowed 
to behold the face of Pythagoras, while they were 
from time to time exposed to various severe ordeals 
(Iambi 68), are doubtless the exaggerations of a 
later age. There is more probability in the state¬ 
ment (Taurus, ap. Gell. i. 9) that the period of 
noviciate varied according to the aptitude which 
the candidates manifested for the Pythagorean dis¬ 
cipline. As regards the nature of the esoteric in¬ 
struction to which only the most approved members 
of the fraternity were admitted, some (e. g. Meiners, 
Gesch. der Wissenschqften) have supposed that it 
had reference to the political views .of Pythagoras. 
Ritter (4 c. p. 47, &c.), with greater probability, 
holds that it had reference mainly to the orgies, 
or secret religious doctrines and usages, which un¬ 
doubtedly formed a prominent feature in the Py¬ 
thagorean system, and were peculiarly connected 
with the worship of Apollo (Aelian, V. H. ii. 26 ; 
Diog. Lagrt. viii 13 ; Iambi. 8. 91, 14L ; comp. 
Krische, 4 e. p. 87 ; Brandis, 4 o. p. 482 ; Muller, 
Dorians, iii 9. § 17). The admission of women to 
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a knowledge of these (if indeed they were members 
of the club) is for more intelligible than their ini¬ 
tiation into political secrets. And the a Ms *<pa of 
the master connects itself most easily with the 
priestly character of Pythagoras, and the belief 
which his disciples, and probably he himself also, 
entertained, that he enjoyed a closer and more 
direct intercourse with the gods than other men. 
It is possible enough, however, that some of the 
more recondite speculations of the philosopher were 
connected with these religious views, while the 
ordinary scientific studies—mathematics, music, 
astronomy, &c.—were open to all the disciples. 
That there were some outward peculiarities of an 
ascetic kind (many of which had, perhaps, a sym¬ 
bolical meaning) in the mode of life to which the 
members of the brotherhood were subjected, seems 
pretty certain (comp. Porph. 32 ; Iambi. 96, &c.). 
Some represent him as forbidding all animal food 
(as Empedocles did afterwards, Arist. Rhet. i. 14. 
§ 2 ; Sext. Emp. ix. 127. This was also one of 
the Orphic precepts, Aristoph. Ran. 1032). This, 
if to any extent the case, may have had reference 
to the doctrine of metempsychosis (comp. Plut. de 
Em Cam. pp. 9.93, 996, 997). It is, however, 
pointed out by Grote (vol. iv. p. 533), that all the 
members cannot have been subjected to this prohibi¬ 
tion ; Milo, for instance, could not possibly have 
dispensed with animal food. The best authorities 
contradict the statement. According to Ariston 
(ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 20) he allowed the use of all 
kinds of animal food except the flesh of oxen used 
for ploughing, and rams (comp. Porph. 7 ; Iambi. 
85, 108). There is a similar discrepancy as to the 
prohibition of fish and beans (Diog. Lafe’rt. viii. 19, 
34 ; Gell. iv. 11; Porph. 34, de Abst. i. 26 ; 
Iambi. 98). But temperance of all kinds seems to 
have been strictly enjoined. It is also stated that 
they had common meals, resembling the Spartan 
syssitia, at which they met in companies of ten 
(Iambi. 98 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263). Considerable im¬ 
portance seems to have been attached to music and 
gymnastics in the daily exercises of the disciples. 
Their whole discipline is represented as tending to 
produce a lofty serenity and self-possession, regard¬ 
ing the exhibition of which various anecdotes were 
current in antiquity (Athen. xiv. p. 623 ; Aelian, 
V.H. xiv. 18 ; Iambi. 197 ; comp. Krische, l.c. 
p. 42). Iamblichus (96—101, apparently on the 
authority of Aristoxenus) gives a long .description 
of the daily routine of the members, which suggests 
many points of comparison with the ordinary life 
of Spartan citizens. It is not unlikely that 
many of the regulations of Pythagoras were sug¬ 
gested by what he saw in Crete and Sparta. Among 
the best ascertained features of the brotherhood are 
the devoted attachment of the members to each 
other, and their sovereign contempt for those who 
did not belong to their ranks (Ariston. ap. Iambi. 
94, 101, &c., 229, &c.; comp, the story of Damon 
and Phintias ; Porph. 60 ; Iambi 233, &c.). It 
appears that they had some secret conventional 
symbols, by which members of the fraternity could 
recognise each other, even if they had never met 
before (Schol. ad Arist . Nub. 611 ; Iambi. 237, 
238 ; Krische, pp. 43, 44). Clubs similar to that 
at Crotona were established at Sybaris, Metapon- 
tum, Tarentum, and other cities of Magna Graecia. 

The institutions of Pythagoras were certainly 
Dot intended to withdraw those who adopted them 
from active exertion and social and political con- 
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nections, that they might devote themselves exclu¬ 
sively to religious and philosophical contemplations. 
Rather he aimed at the production of a calm bear* 
ing and elevated tone of character, through which 
those trained in the discipline of the Pythagorean 
life should exhibit in their personal and social ca¬ 
pacities a reflection of the order and harmony of 
the universe. But the question whether he had 
any distinct political designs in the foundation of 
his brotherhood, has been variously answered. It 
was perfectly natural, even without any express 
design on his part, that a club such as the Three 
Hundred of Crotona should gradually come to 
mingle political with other objects, and by the faci¬ 
lities afforded by their secret and compact organi¬ 
sation should Bpeedily gain extensive political 
influence, which, moreover, the political condition 
of Crotona, where the aristocracy was with diffi¬ 
culty holding its ground, rendered more than usu¬ 
ally easy. That this influence should be decisively 
on the side of aristocracy or oligarchy, resulted 
naturally both from the nature of the Pythagorean 
institutions, and from the rank and social position 
of the members of the brotherhood. Through them, 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large 
amount of indirect influence over the aflairs both of 
Crotona and of other Italian cities. It does not 
appear however that he ever held any official rank, 
though we are told that the senate urged him to 
accept the office of Prytanis. But we have no evi¬ 
dence that the objects of Pythagoras were (as 
Krische, Muller, and others believe) from the first 
predominantly political, or even that he had any 
definite political designs at all in the formation of 
his club. That he intended to exhibit in Crotona 
the model of a pure Dorian aristocracy (Muller, 
Dorians , iii. 9. § 16), is a mere fancy (comp. Grote, 
vol. iv. p. 545, note). It is true that the club 
was in practice at once “ a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, and a political association” 
(Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 148), hut 
there is nothing to show that “ all these characters 
appear to have been inseparably united in the 
founder’s mind.” Mr. Grote, more in accordance 
with the earliest and best authority on the subject 
(Plato, de Rep. x. p. 600, comp, de Leg. vi. p. 
782, who contrasts Pythagoras, as the institutor 
of a peculiar mode of private life, with those who 
exercised a direct influence upon public life), re¬ 
marks, “We cannot construe the scheme of Pytha¬ 
goras as going farther than the formation of a 
private, Belect order of brethren, embracing his 
religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scien¬ 
tific idea, and manifesting adhesion by those ob¬ 
servances which Herodotus and Plato call the 
Pythagorean orgies and mode of life. And his 
private order became politically powerful because 
he was skilful or fortunate enough to enlist a suffi¬ 
cient number of wealthy Crotoniates, possessing 
individual influence, which they strengthened im¬ 
mensely by thus regimenting themselves in intimate 
union” {Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 544). The 
notion of Muller and Niebuhr, that the 300 Py¬ 
thagoreans constituted a kind of smaller senate at 
Crotona, is totally without foundation. On the 
other hand, it seems quite as unfounded to infer 
from the account that Pythagoras was the first to 
apply to himself the epithet <fH\b<ro$os (Cic. 7 Vise, 
v. 3 ; Diog. Laert. i. 12), that philosophical con¬ 
templation was the sole end that he had in view* 
Respecting the Pythagorean life , and Us analogy 
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with the Orphic life, see Lobeck, Aglacphamus , 
OrphicOf lib. ii. pp. 247, 698, 900. The resem¬ 
blance in many respects of the Pythagorean brother¬ 
hood or order to that founded by Loyola has been 
more than once pointed out. 

It is easy to understand how this aristocratical 
and exclusive club would excite the jealousy and 
hostility not only of the democratical party in Cro- 
tona, but also of a considerable number of the op¬ 
posite faction. The hatred which they had excited 
speedily led to their destruction. The circumstances 
attending this event are, however, involved in some 
uncertainty. In the hostilities which broke out 
between Sybaris and Crotona on the occasion of 
the refusal of the Crotoniates (to which, it is said, 
they had been urged by Pythagoras) to surrender 
some exiles of Sybaris, the forces of Crotona were 
headed by the Pythagorean Milo [Milo] ; and 
the other members of the brotherhood doubtless 
took a prominent part The decisive victory of 
the Crotoniates seems to have elated the Pythago¬ 
reans beyond measure. A proposal (occasioned, 
according to the statement in Iamblichus, c. 255, 
by a refusal on the part of the senate to distribute 
among the people the newly conquered territory of 
Sybaris ; though this account involves considerable 
difficulty ; see Grote, /. c. p. 549) for establishing 
a more democratical constitution, was unsuccessfully 
resisted by the Pythagoreans. Their enemies, 
headed by Cylon and Ninon, the former of whom 
is said to have been irritated by his exclusion from 
the brotherhood, excited the populace against them. 
An attack was made upon them while assembled 
either in the house of Milo, or in 6ome other place 
of meeting. The building was set on fire, and 
many of the assembled members perished ; only 
the younger and more active escaping (Iambi. 255 
—259 ; Porph. 54—57 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 39 j 
Diod. x. fragm. vol. iv. p. 5G, ed. Wess.; comp. 
Plut. de Gen. Socr. p. 533). Similar commotions 
ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed, and 
kept them for a considerable time in a state of 
great disquietude, which was at length pacified by 
the mediation of the Peloponnesian Achaeans (Po- 
lyb. ii. 39). As an active and organised brother¬ 
hood the Pythagorean order was everywhere sup¬ 
pressed, and did not again revive, though it was 
probably a long time before it was put down in all 
the Italian cities [Lysis ; Philolaus]. Still the 
Pythagoreans continued to exist as a sect, the 
members of which kept up among themselves their 
religious observances and scientific pursuits, while 
individuals, as in the case of Archytas, acquired 
now and then great political influence. Respecting 
the fate of Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. 
Some say that he perished in the temple with his 
disciples (Arnob. adv. Gentes, i. p. 23), others that 
he fled first to Tarentum, and that, being driven 
thence, he escaped toMetapontum, and there starved 
himself to death (Diog. Laert. viii. 39, 40 ; Porph. 
56 ; Iambi. 249 ; Plut. de Stoic. Rep. 37). His 
tomb was shown at Metapontum in the time of 
Cicero (Cic. de Fin. v. 2). According to some 
accounts Pythagoras married Theano, a lady of 
Crotona, and had a daughter Damo, and a son 
Telauges; others say two daughters, Damo and 
Myia ; but other notices seem to imply that he had 
a wife and a daughter grown up, when he came 
to Crotona. (Diog. Laert. viii. 42; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. voL i. p. 772.) 
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For a considerable time after the breaking up of 
the clubs at Crotona and elsewhere great obscurity 
bangs over the history of the Pythagoreans. No 
reliance can be placed on the lists of them which 
later writers have given, as they have been 
amplified, partly through mere invention, partly 
through a confusion between Pythagoreans and 
Italian philosophers generally. The writings, or 
fragments of writings, which have come down to 
us under the names of Archytas, Timaeus, Ocellus, 
Brontinus, &c., have been shown to be spurious. 
Pythagorism seems to have established itself by 
degrees more and more in different parts of Greece. 
About the time of Socrates, and a little later, we 
get some trustworthy notices of Philolaus, Lysis, 
Cleinias, Eurytus, and Archytas. These men, and 
others who applied themselves to the development 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, were widely diffe¬ 
rent from the so-called Pythagoreans of a later age 
(from the time of Cicero onwards), who were cha¬ 
racterised by little except an exaggeration of the 
religious and ascetic fanaticism of the Pythagorean 
system [Apollonius op Tyana]. This Neo- 
Pythagorism was gradually merged in the kindred 
mysticism of the Neo-Platonists. 

When we come to inquire what were the philo¬ 
sophical or religious opinions held by Pythagoras 
himself, we are met at the outset by the difficulty 
that even the authors from whom we have to draw 
possessed no authentic records bearing upon the 
subject of the age of Pythagoras himself. If 
Pythagoras ever wrote any thing, his writings 
perished with him, or not long after. The proba¬ 
bility is that he wrote nothing. (Comp. Plut. de 
A lex. fort. p. 329 ; Porph. 1. c. 57 ; Galen, de llipp. 
et Plat. Plac. v. 6.) The statements to the con¬ 
trary prove worthless on examination. Every 
tiling current under his name in antiquity was 
spurious. (See Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 
7 79 —805 ; Ritter, Gesch. der Pyth. Phil. p. 56.) 
It is all but certain that Philolaus was the first 
who published the Pythagorean doctrines, at any 
rate in a written form [Philolaus]. Still there 
was so marked a peculiarity running through the 
Pythagorean philosophy, by whomsoever of its ad¬ 
herents it was developed, and so much of uni¬ 
formity can be traced at the basis even of the diver¬ 
sities which present themselves here and there in 
the views expressed by different Pythagoreans, as 
they have come down to us from authentic sources, 
that there can be little question as to the germs of 
the system at any rate having been derived from 
Pythagoras himself. (Brandis, l.c. p. 442.) The 
Pythagoreans seem to have striven in the main to 
keep their doctrine uncorrupted. We even hear of 
members being expelled from the brotherhood for 
philosophical or other heterodoxy; and a distinc¬ 
tion was already drawn in antiquity between genu¬ 
ine and spurious Pythagorism {iambi. 81; Villois. 
Anecd. ii. p. 216 ; Syrian, in Anst. Met. xii. fol. 7U 
b., 85, b. ; Simplic. in Amt . Phys. fol 104, b.; 
Stob. Ed. Phys. i. pp. 308, 448, 496). Aristotle 
manifestly regarded the Pythagorean philosophy gs 
something which in its leading features character¬ 
ised the school generally. He found it, however, 
after it had passed through a considerable period of 
development, in the hands of adherents of varying 
tendencies. It was to be expected therefore that 
varieties should make their appearance (comp. 
Arist. de Gaelo , iii. 1, at the end, with Met. i. 6). 
Nearly every thing that can be in any degree de* 
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pended on seems to have been derived from the 
writings of Philolaus and Archytas, especially the 
former (Ritter, l c. p. 62, &c.). On the philosophy 
of Archytas Aristotle had composed a treatise in 
three books, which has unfortunately perished, and 
had instituted a comparison between his doctrines 
and those of the Timaeus of Plato (Athen. xii. 12; 
Diog. Laert. v. 25). 

Pythagoras resembled greatly the philosophers 
of what is termed the Ionic school, who undertook 
to solve by means of a single primordial principle 
the vague problem of the origin and constitution of 
the universe as a whole. But, like Anaximander, 
he abandoned the physical hypotheses of Thales 
and Anaximenes, and passed from the province of 
physics to that of metaphysics, and his predilection 
for mathematical studies led him to trace the 
origin of all things to number , this theory being 
suggested, or at all events confirmed, by the ob¬ 
servation of various numerical relations, or analo¬ 
gies to them, in the phenomena of the universe. 
“ Since of all things numbers are by nature the 
first, in numbers they (the Pythagoreans) thought 
they perceived many analogies to things that exist 
and are produced, more than in fire, and earth, and 
water ; as that a certain affection of numbers was 
justice; a certain other affection, soul and intel¬ 
lect ; another, opportunity ; and of the rest, so to 
say, each in like manner ; and moreover, seeing the 
affections and ratios of what pertains to harmony 
to consist in numbers, since other things seemed in 
their entire nature to be formed in the likeness of 
numbers, and in all nature numbers are the first, 
they supposed the elements of numbers to be the 
elements of all things ” (Arist. Met. i. 5, comp, 
especially Met. xiii. 3). Brandis, who traces in 
the notices that remain more than one system, 
developed by different Pythagoreans, according as 
they recognised in numbers the inherent basis of 
things, or only the patterns of them, considers that 
all started from the common conviction that it was 
in numbers and their relations that they were 
to find the absolutely certain principles of know¬ 
ledge (comp. Philolaus, ap. Stob. Eel. Phys. i. p. 
458; Bockh, Philolaos , p. 62; Stob. l.c. i. p. 10 ; 
Bockh, l.c. p. 145, odSayws is Aptdpbv 

lirnrvtt - d 8* dhdOcia oluelov kcu <rvp.(pvrov Tot 

tc5 dpid/xw 7 «v«<y), and of the objects of it, and ac¬ 
cordingly regarded the principles of numbers as the 
absolute principles of things ; keeping true to the 
common maxim of the ancient philosophy, that like 
takes cognisance of like (tcaOdirep Kal 6 4uA<i- 

Actor, btupnriTtKdu re 5vra (rbv A 6yov rbv dwb tup 
paQyjfjidrtov mptysv6p.*vov) rrjs r£v 8\tvv (pvaews 
rivd trvyyivetay irpbs ravrrjy, iirelirep vwd 
tow dfiolov rd Zyoiov Kara\afx€dv*<rOat. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. vii. 92 ; Brandis, l. c. p. 442). 
Aristotle states the fundamental maxim of the Py¬ 
thagoreans in various forms, as, (palvovrat 5t) Kal 
ofrrot rdv dpiOpAv vopil^ovrss dpxbv 
tfA t\v rots oZ<n teat cis *d07f re Kal (Met. i. 
5) ; or, rbv dpiBfxbv that ri\v obaiav dirdvrvv 
(ibid. p. 987. 19, ed. Bekker) ; or, robs dpiB/xobs 
alrlovs that rots iWots rr}t obtrias (Mel. i. 6. p. 
987. 24); nay, even that numbers are things 
themselves (Ibid. p. 987. 28). According to Phi¬ 
lolaus (Syrian, in Arist . Met. xii. 6. p. 1080, b. 16), 
number is the “ dominant and self-produced bond of 
the eternal continnance of things.’ 1 But number 
has two forms (as Philolaus terms them, ap. Stob. 
1. c . p. 456; Bockh, l. c. p. 58), or elements (Arist. 
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Met. i. 5), the even and the odd, and a third, re¬ 
sulting from the mixture of the two, the even-odd 
(dprioiripuroov, Philol. 1. c .). This third species 

is one itself for it is both even and odd (Arist. 
l.c. Another explanation of the dpriowipuraov, 
which accords better with other notices, is that it 
was an even number composed of two uneven 
numbers. Brandis, l. c . p. 465, &c.). One, or 
unity, is the essence of number, or absolute num¬ 
ber, and so comprises these two opposite species. 
As absolute number it i9 the origin of all numbers, 
and so of all things. (Arist. Met. xiii. 4. tv dpxd 
irdvTuiv ; Philol. ap. Bockh, § 19. According to 
another passage of Aristotle, Met. xii. 6. p. 1080, 
b. 7. number is produced 4k rovrov — tou 4v6s 
Kal d\\ou rtvos.) This original unity they also 
termed God (Ritter, Gcsch. dcr Phil. vol. i. p. 389). 
These propositions, however, would, taken alone, 
give but a very partial idea of the Pythagorean 
system.** A most important part is played in it by 
the ideas of limit , and the unlimited. They are, in 
fact, fhe fundamental ideas of the whole. One of 
the first declarations in the work of Philolaus 
[Philolaus] was, that all things in the universe 
result from a combination of the unlimited and the 
limiting 54 iv rip Kbtrfxtp dpySxBv 4{ dnelpcov 

re Kal rrepaivbvrwv^ Kal H\os k6<tijlos Kal rd 4v 
avrlp trdvra. Diog. Laert. viii. 85 ; Biickh, p, 45) ; 
for if all things had been unlimited, nothing could 
havo been the object of cognizance (Phil. 1. c.; 
Bockh, p. 49). From the unlimited were deduced 
immediately time, space, and motion (Stob. Eel. 
Phys. p. 380 ; Simplic. in Arist. Phys. f. 98, b.; 
Brandis, l. c. p. 451). Then again, in some extra¬ 
ordinary manner they connected the ideas of odd 
and even with the contrasted notions of the li¬ 
mited and the unlimited, the odd being limited, 
the even unlimited (Arist. Met. i. 5, p. 986, a. 18, 
Bekker, comp. Phys. Ausc. iii. 4, p. 203. 10, Bek¬ 
ker). They called the even unlimited, because in 
itself it is divisible into equal halves ad infinitum, 
and is only limited by the odd, which, when 
added to the even, prevents the division (Sitnpl. 
ad Arist. Phys. Ausc. iii. 4, f. 105 ; Brandis, p. 450, 
note). Limit, or the limiting elements, they con¬ 
sidered as more akin to the primary unity (Syrian. 
in Arist. Mel. xiii. 1). In place of the plural ex¬ 
pression of Philolaus (rd nepalvovra) Aristotle 
sometimes uses the singular nipds, which, in like 
manner, he connects with the unlimited (t4 
aireipov. Met. i. 8, p. 990, 1. 8, xiii. 3. p. 1091, 
1. 18, ed. Bekk.). 

But musical principles played almost as im¬ 
portant a part in the Pythagorean system as 
mathematical or numerical ideas. The* opposite 
principia of the unlimited and the limiting are, as 
Philolaus expresses it (Stob. 1. c. p. 458 ; Bockh, 
l. c. p. 62), u neither alike, nor of the same race, and 
so it would have been impossible for them to unite, 
had not harmony stepped in.” This harmony, 
again, was, in the conception of Philolaus, neither 
more nor less than the octave (Brandis, l. c. p. 
456). On the investigation of the various harmo¬ 
nica! relations of the octave, and their connection 
with weight, as the measure of tension, Philolaus 
bestowed considerable attention, and some impor¬ 
tant fragments of his on this subject have been pre¬ 
served, which Bockh has carefully examined (l. c . 
p. 65—89, comp. Brandis, l c. p. 457, Ac.). We 
find running through the entire Pythagorean system 
the idea that order, or harmony of relation, is the 
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regulating principle of the whole universe. Some 
of the Pythagoreans (but by no means all, as it 
appears) drew out a list, of ten pairs of opposites, 
which they termed the elements of the universe. 
(Arist* Met. i. 5. Elsewhere he speaks as if the 
Pythagoreans generally did the same, Eth. Nio, i. 
4, ii. 5.) These pairs were — 

Limit and the Unlimited. 

Odd and Even. 

One and Multitude. 

Right and Left. 

Male and Female. 

Stationary and Moved. 

Straight and Curved. 

Light and Darkness. 

Good and Bad. 

Square and Oblong. 

The first column was that of the good elements 
(Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 4); the second, the row of 
the bad. Those in the second series were also re¬ 
garded as having the character of negation (Arist. 
Phys. iii. 2). These, however, are hardly to be 
looked upon as ten pairs of distinct principles. 
They are rather various modes of conceiving one 
and the same opposition. One, Limit and the 
Odd, are spoken of as though they were synony¬ 
mous (comp. Arist. Met. i. 5, 7, xiii. 4, Phys. 
iii. 5). 

To explain the production of material objects 
out of the union of the unlimited and the limiting, 
Ritter ( Gesch. der Pyth. Phil, and Gesch. der Phil. 
vol. i. p. 403, See.) has propounded a theory which 
has great plausibility, and is undoubtedly much 
the same as the view held by later Pythagorizing 
mathematicians; namely, that the faeipov is nei¬ 
ther more nor less than void space, and the tt tpai- 
vovra points in space which bound or define it (which 
points he affirms the Pythagoreans called monads 
or units, appealing to Arist. de Caclo , iii. 1 ; comp. 
Alexand. Aphrod. quoted below), the point being 
the apxii or principium of the line, the line of the 
surface, the surface of the solid. Points, or monads, 
therefore are the source of material existence; and 
ns points are monads, and monads numbers, it 
follows that numbers are at the base of material 
existence. (This is the view of the matter set 
forth by Alexander Aphrodisiensis in Arist. de 
prim. Phil. i. fol. 10, b.; Ritter, l. c. p. 404, note 
3.) Ecphantus of Syracuse was the first who made 
the Pythagorean monads to be corporeal, and set 
down indivisible particles and void space as the 
principia of material existence. (See Stob. Eel. 
Phys. p. 308.) Two geometrical points in them¬ 
selves would have no magnitude; it is only when 
they are combined with the intervening space that 
a line can be produced. The union of space and 
lines makes surfaces; the union of surfaces and 
space makes solids. Of course this does not ex¬ 
plain very well how corporeal substance is formed, 
and Ritter thinks that the Pythagoreans perceived 
that this was the weak point of their system, and 
so spoke of the A-mtpop, as mere void space, as 
little as they could help, and strove to represent it 
as something positive, or almost substantial 

But however plausible this view of the matter 
may be, we cannot understand how any one who 
compares the very numerous passages in which 
Aristotle speaks of the Pythagoreans, can suppose 
that his notices have reference to any such system. 
The theory which Ritter sets down as that of the 
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Pythagoreans is one which Aristotle mentions 
several times, and shows to be inadequate to ac¬ 
count for the physical existence of the world, but 
he nowhere speaks of it as the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans. Some of the passages, where Ritter 
tries to make this out to be the case, go to prove 
the very reverse. For instance, in De Caelo , iii. 1, 
after an elaborate discussion of the theory in ques¬ 
tion, Aristotle concludes by remarking that the 
number-theory of the Pythagoreans will no more 
account for the production of corporeal magnitude, 
than the point-line-and-space-theory which he has 
just described, for no addition of units can pro¬ 
duce either body or weight (comp. Met. xiii. 3). 
Aristotle nowhere identifies the Pythagorean mo¬ 
nads with mathematical points; on the contrary, 
he affirms that in the Pythagorean system, the 
monads, in some way or other which they could 
not explain, got magnitude and extension (Met. 
xii. 6, p. 1080, ed. Bekker). The Ksviy again, 
which Aristotle mentions as recognised by the 
Pythagoreans, is never spoken of as synonymous 
with their &neipov ; on the contrary we find (Stob. 
Eel. Phys. i. p. 380) that from the Hireipov they 
deduced time, breath, and void space. The fre¬ 
quent use of the term Wpov, too, by Aristotle, 
instead of irepatyoyra, hardly comports with Ritter’s 
theory. 

There can be little doubt that the Pythagorean 
system should be viewed in connection with that 
of Anaximander, with whose doctrines Pythagoras 
was doubtless conversant Anaximander, in his 
attempt to solve the problem of the universe, 
passed from the region of physics to that of meta¬ 
physics. He supposed M a primaeval principle 
without any actual determining qualities whatever; 
but including all qualities potentially, and manifest¬ 
ing them in an infinite variety from its continually 
self-changing nature; a principle which was nothing 
in itself, yet had the capacity of producing any 
and all manifestations, however contrary to each 
other—a primaeval something, whose essence it 
was to be eternally productive of different phaeno- 
mena ” (Grote, l. c. p. 518 ; comp. Brandis, L o. 
p. 123, &c.). This he termed the Airetpov; and 
he was also the first to introduce the term dpxif 
(Simplic. in Arist. Phys. fol. 6, 32). Both these 
terms hold a prominent position in the Pythago¬ 
rean system, and we think there can be but little 
doubt as to their parentage. The Pythagorean 
Hwetpov seems to have been very nearly the same 
as that of Anaximander, an undefined and infinite 
something . Only instead of investing it with the 
property of spontaneously developing itself in the 
various forms of actual material existence, they 
regarded all its definite manifestations as the de¬ 
termination of its indefiniteness by the 1 definiteness 
of number , which thus became the cause of all 
actual and positive existence (rods dpi&ptods cdrlovs 
etvai rots dWois ryjs otiolas, Arist. Met. i. 6). 
It is by numbers alone, in their view, that the 
objective becomes cognisable to the subject; by 
numbers that extension is originated, and attains 
to that definiteness by which it becomes a concrete 
body. As the ground of all quantitative and quali¬ 
tative definiteness in existing things, therefore, 
number is represented as their inherent element, 
or even as the matter (9\v\ as well as the passive 
and active condition of things (Arist. MM. i. 5). 
But both the ‘Kepalvovrn and the dhrctpoi' are re¬ 
ferred to a higher unity, the absolute or divine 
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unity. And in this aspect of the matter Aristotle 
speaks of unity as the principium and essence and 
element of all things {Met. xii. 6, i. 6, p. 987, b. 
22); the divine unity being the first principle and 
cause, and one, as the first of the limiting numbers 
and the element of all, being the basis of positive 
existence, and when itself become possessed of 
extension {Met xii. 3, p. 1091, a. 15) the element 
of all that possesses extension (comp. Brandis, l. c. 
p. 511, &c.). In its development, however, the 
Pythagorean system seems to have taken a twofold 
direction, one school of Pythagoreans regarding 
numbers as the inherent, fundamental elements of 
things (Arist. de Cado , iii. 1); another section, 
of which Hippasus seems to have been the head, 
regarding numbers as the patterns merely, but not 
as entering into the essence of things (Arist. Met. 
i. 6. Though Aristotle speaks of the Pythago¬ 
reans generally here, there can be no doubt that 
the assertion, in which the Greek commentators 
found a difficulty, should be restricted to a section 
of the Pythagoreans. Comp. Iambi, tn Nicom. 
Arithm. p. 11 ; Syrian, in Arist. Met . xii. p. 1080, 
b. 18 ; Simplic. in Phys. f. 104, b. ; Iambi. 
Pyth. 81; Stob. Ed. Phys. p. 302 ; Brandis, /. c. 
p. 444). 

As in the octave and its different harmonical 
relations, the Pythagoreans found the ground of 
connection between the opposed primary elements, 
and the mutual relations of existing things, so in 
the properties of particular numbers, and their 
relation to the principia, did they attempt to find 
the explanation of the particular properties of dif¬ 
ferent things, and therefore addressed themselves 
to the investigation of the properties of numbers, 
dividing them into various species. Thus they 
had three kinds of even, according as the number 
was a power of two {dpridicts &pnov\ or a multi¬ 
ple of two, or of some power of two, not itself a 
power of two (* irepiaadpriov ), or the sum of an odd 
and an even number {dprioirtpirrov —a word 
which seems to have been used in more than one 
sense. Nicom. Arithm. i. 7, 8). In like manner 
they had three kinds of odd. It was probably the 
use of the decimal system of notation which led 
to the number ten being supposed to be possessed 
of extraordinary powers. “ One must contemplate 
the works and essential nature of number accord¬ 
ing to the power which is in the number ten; for 
it is great, and perfect, and all-working, and the 
first principle (dpxd) and guide of divine and 
heavenly and human life.” (Philolaus ap. Stob. 
Ed. Phys, p. 8 j Bockh, p. 139.) This, doubtless, 
had to do with the formation of the list of ten pairs 
of opposite principles, which was drawn out by some 
Pythagoreans (Arist. Met i. 5). In like manner 
the tetractys (possibly the sum of the first four 
numbers, or 10) was described as containing the 
source and root of ever-flowing nature (Carm. Aur. 
)• 48). The number throe was spoken of as de¬ 
fining or limiting the universe and all things, having 
end, middle, and beginning, and so being the 
number of the whole (Arist. de Caelo 9 i. 1). This 
part of their system they seem to have helped out 
by considerations as to the connection of numbers 
with lines, surfaces, and solids, especially the regu¬ 
lar geometrical figures ( Theolog , Arithm . 10, p. 61, 
&c.l, and to have connected tne relations of things 
with various geometrical relations, among which 
angles played an important part. Thus, according 
to Philolaus, the angle of a triangle was conse- 
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crated to four deities, Kronos, Hades, Pan, and 
Dionysus; the angle of a square to Rhea, Demeter, 
and Hestia; the angle of a dodecagon to Zeus ; 
apparently to shadow forth the sphere of their 
operations (Procl. m Euclid. Elem. i, p. 36; 
Bockh, l c. p. 152, Ac.). As we learn that he 
connected solid extension with the number four 
{Theol . Atithm. p. 56), it is not unlikely that, as 
others did (Nicom. Arithm. ii. 6), he connected the 
number one with a point, two with a line, three 
with a surface (xpotd). To the number five he 
appropriated quality and colour; to six life ; to 
seven intelligence, health, and light; to eight love, 
friendship, understanding, insight {Theol. Arithm. 
1. c.). Others connected marriage, justice, See. with 
different numbers (Alex, in Arist. Met i. 5, 13). 
Guided by similar fanciful analogies they assumed 
the existence of five elements, connected with 
geometrical figures, the cube being earth ; the 
pyramid, fire; the octaedron, air ; the eikosaedron, 
water; the dodecaedron, the fifth element, to 
which Philolaus gives the curious appellation of d 
ras crcpalpas 6\kus (Stob. l.c. i. p. 10; Bockh, 
l.c. p. 161 ; comp. Plut. de Plac. Phil. ii. 6). 

In the Pythagorean system the element fire was 
the most dignified and important. It accordingly 
occupied the most honourable position in the uni¬ 
verse — the extreme (Wpay), rather than interme¬ 
diate positions ; and by extreme they understood 
both the centre and the remotest region {rd 5* 
tcx arot ' Kai t 6 yicrov iripas^ Arist. de Caelo , ii. 
13). The central fire Philolaus terms the hearth 
of the universe, the house or watch-tower of Zeus, 
the mother of the gods, the altar and bond and 
measure of nature (Stob. 1. c. p. 488 ; Bockh, l. c. 
p. 94, &c.). It was the enlivening principle of the 
universe. By this fire they probably understood 
something purer and more ethereal than the com¬ 
mon element fire (Brandis, l c. p. 491). Round 
this central fire the heavenly bodies performed 
their circling dance (xopt6tiv is the expression of 
Philolaus) ; — farthest off, the sphere of the fixed 
stars ; then, in order, the five planets, the sun, the 
moon, the earth and the counter-earth {dmtxOcov) 
— a sort of other half of the earth, a distinct body 
from it, but always. moving parallel to it, which 
they seem to have introduced merely to make up 
the number ten. The most distant region, which 
was at the same time the purest, was termed 
Olympus (Brandis, l.c. p. 476). The space be¬ 
tween the heaven of the fixed stars and the moon 
was termed k6ojios ; the space between the moon 
and the earth ovpavSs (Stob. l.c.). Philolaus as¬ 
sumed a daily revolution of the earth round the 
central fire, but not round its own axis. The revo¬ 
lution of the earth round its axis was taught 
(after Hicetas of Syracuse ; see Cic. Acad. iv. 39) 
by the Pythagorean Ecphantus and Heracleidee 
Ponticus (Plut Plac. iii. 13; Procl. in Tim. p. 281): 
a combined motion round the central fire and round 
its own axis, by Aristarchus of Samos (Plut. de 
Fac. Lun. p. 933). The infinite (driipov) beyond 
the mundane sphere was, at least according to 
Archytas (SimpL in Phys. f. 108), not void space, 
but corporeal. The physical existence of the uni¬ 
verse, which in the view of the Pythagoreans was a 
huge sphere (Stob. l.c. p. 452,468), was represented 
as a sort of vital process, time, space, and breath 
(xT<nf) being, as it were, inhaled out of the faetpov 
(br*i<rdy*(rdai 3* 4k t oS drelpov xpd r« ml 
rtvvhv xal t 6 Ktv6v 9 Stob. /• c. p. 380 ; see espe- 
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daily Arist. Phys. A use. iv. 6 ; Brandis, /. c. p. 

476). 

The intervals between the heavenly bodies were 
supposed to be determined according to the laws 
and relations of musical harmony (Nicom. Harm. 
i. p. 6, ii. 33 ; Plin. //. N. ii. 20 ; Simpl. in Arist. 
de Caelo Schol. p. 496, b. 9, 497. 11). Hence arose 
the celebrated doctrine of the harmony of the 
spheres; for the heavenly bodies in their motion 
could not but occasion a certain sound or note, de¬ 
pending on their distances and velocities ; and as 
these were determined by the laws of harmonical 
intervals, the notes altogether formed a regular 
musical scale or harmony. This harmony, how¬ 
ever, we do not hear, either because we have been 
accustomed to it from the first, and have never had 
an opportunity of contrasting it with stillness, or 
because the sound is so powerful as to exceed our 
capacities for hearing (Arist. de Caelo , ii. 9 ; Porph. 
in Harm. Ptol. 4. p. 257). With all this fanciful 
hypothesis, however, they do not seem to have 
neglected the observation of astronomical phaeno- 
mena (Brandis, L c. p. 481). 

Perfection they seemed to have considered to 
exist in direct ratio to the distance from the cen¬ 
tral fire. Thus the moon was supposed to be inha¬ 
bited by more perfect and beautiful beings than the 
earth (Plut. de Plac. Phil. ii. 30 ; Stob. 1. c. i. p. 
562 ; Bockh, l. c. p. 131). Similarly imperfect 
virtue belongs to the region of the earth, perfect 
wisdom to the k 6ajuos ; the bond or symbol of 
connection again being certain numerical relations 
(comp. Arist. Met. i. 8; Alex. Aplirod. in Arist. 
Met. i. 7, fol. 14, a.). The light and heat of the 
central fire are received by us mediately through 
the sun (which, according to Philolaus, is of a 
glassy nature, acting as a kind of lens, or sieve, as 
he terms it, Bockh, l.c. p. 124 ; Stob. /. c. i. 26 ; 
Euseb. Praep. Evany, xv. 23), and the other 
heavenly bodies. All things partake of life, of 
which Philolaus distinguishes four grades, united 
in man and connected with successive parts of the 
body, — the life of mere seminal production, which 
is common to all things ; vegetable life ; animal 
life ; and intellect or reason ( Theol. Arithm. 4, p. 
22 ; Bockh, p. 159.) It was only in reference to 
the principia, and not absolutely in point of time, 
that the universe is a production; the development 
of its existence, which was perhaps regarded as an 
unintermitting process, commencing from the centre 
(Phil. ap. Stob. 1. c. p. 360 ; Bockh, p. 90, &c. ; 
Brandis, p. 483) ; for the universe is “ imperish¬ 
able and unwearied ; it subsists for ever; from 
eternity did it exist and to eternity does it last, one, 
controlled by one akin to it, the mightiest and the 
highest.” (Phil. ap. Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 418, dec. ; 
Bockh, p. 164, &c.) This Deity Philolaus else¬ 
where also speaks of aB one, eternal, abiding, un¬ 
moved, like himself (Bockh, p. 151). He is de¬ 
scribed as having established both limit and the 
infinite, and was 'often spoken of as the absolute 
unity ; always represented as pervading, though 
distinct from, and presiding over the universe: not 
therefore a mere germ of vital development, or a 
princijpium of which the universe was itself a mani¬ 
festation or development; sometimes termed the 
absolute good (Arist. Met. xiii. 4, p. 1091, b. 13, 
Bekker), while, according to others, good could be¬ 
long only to concrete existences {Met. xi. 7, p. 
1072, b. 31). The origin of evil was to be looked 
tot not in the deity, but in matter, which pre- 
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vented the deity from conducting every thing to 
the best end (Theophr. Met. 9. p. 322, 14). With 
the popular superstition they do not Beem to have 
interfered, except in so far as they may have re¬ 
duced the objects of it, as well as all other existing 
beings, to numerical elements. (Plut. de Is. et Os. 
10 ; Arist. Met. xiii. 5.) It is not clear whether 
the all-pervading soul of the universe, which they 
spoke of, was regarded as identical with the Deity 
or not (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 11). It was perhaps 
nothing more than the ever-working energy of the 
Deity (Stob. p. 422 ; Brandis, p. 487, note »). It 
was from it that human souls were derived (Cic. 
de Nat, Deor. i. 11, de Sen . 21). The soul was 
also frequently described as a number or harmony 
(Plut. de Plac. iv. 2 ; Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 862 ; 
Arist. de An. i. 2, 4) ; hardly, however, in the 
same sense as that unfolded by Simmias, who had 
heard Philolaus, in the Phaedo of Plato (p. 85, 
&c.), with which the doctrine of metempsychosis 
would have been totally inconsistent. Some held 
the curious idea, that the particles floating as motes 
in the sunbeams were souls (Arist de An. i. 2). 
In so far as the soul was a principle of life, it was 
supposed to partake of the nature of the central 
fire (Diog. Laert. viii. 27, &c.). There is, however, 
some want of uniformity in separating or identify¬ 
ing the soul and the principle of life, as also in the 
division of the faculties of the soul itself. Philo¬ 
laus distinguished soul from spirit or reason 

(vous, Theol. Arith. p. 22 ; Bockh, p. 149 ; Diog. 
Laert. viii. 30, where Qpives is the term applied to 
that which distinguishes men from animals, vovs and 
hvp6s residing in the latter likewise). The division 
of the soul into two elements, a rational and ail 
irrational one (Cic. Tusc. iv. 5), comes to much the 
same point. Even animals, however, have a germ 
of reason, only the defective organisation of their 
body, and their want of language, prevents its de¬ 
velopment (Plut. de Plac. v. 20). The Pythago¬ 
reans connected the five senses with their five ele¬ 
ments ( Theol. Arith. p. 27 ; Stob. l.c. p. 1104). 
In the senses the soul found the necessary instru¬ 
ments for its activity ; though the certainty of 
knowledge was derived exclusively from number 
and its relations. (Stob. p..8 ; Sext. Emp. adv . 
Math. vii. 92.) 

The ethics of the Pythagoreans consisted more 
in ascetic practice, and maxims for the restraint of 
the passions, especially of anger, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of the power of endurance, than in scientific 
theory. What of the latter they had was, as 
might be expected, intimately connected with their 
number-theory (Arist. Eth. Magn. i. 1, Eth. Nic . 
i. 4, ii. 5). The contemplation of what belonged 
to the pure and elevated region termed «d<r/Lu>v, 
was wisdom , which was superior to virtue , the 
latter having to do only with the inferior, sublunary 
region (Philol. ap. Stob. Eel. Phys. pp. 490, 488). 
Happiness consisted in the science of the perfection 
of the virtues of the soul, or in the perfect science 
of numbers (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. p. 417 ; Theo- 
doret Serm. xi. p. 165), Likeness to the Deity 
was to be tbe object of all our endeavours (Stob. 
Ed. Eth. p. 64), man becoming better as he ap¬ 
proaches the gods, who are the guardians and 
guides of men (Plut. de Def. Or. p. 413 ; Plat. 
Phacd. p. 62, with Heindorf’s note), exercising a 
direct influence upon them, guiding the mind or 
reason, as well as influencing external circumstance# 
(yeyfolhu yelp brlryotdy ram irapd roS Saifiovlov, 
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Stob. Ed. Phys. p. 206 ; <&rr« ical 5 idvotat rivts 
Kai irddrj ovk 4<p> rf/juv t’unv, Arist. Eth. Eud . ii. 
8); man’s soul being a possession of the gods, con¬ 
fined at present, by way of chastisement, in the 
body, as a species of prison, from which he has no 
right to free himself by suicide (Plat. Phaed. p. 
61 ; Cic. de Sen. 20). With the idea of divine 
influence was cloBely connected that of the influence 
of daemons and heroes (Diog. Laert. viii. 32). 
Great importance was attadied to the influence of 
music in controlling the force of the passions (Plut. 
de is. et Os. p. 384 ; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 30 ; Iambi. 
64). Self-examination was strongly insisted on 
(Cic. de Sen. 11). Virtue was regarded as a kind 
of harmony or health of the soul (Diog. Laert. viii. 
33). Precepts for the practice of virtue were ex¬ 
pressed in various obscure, symbolical forms, many 
of which, though with the admixture of much that 
is of later origin, have come down to us in the so- 
called v Ett77 xP v(r “ and elsewhere (Brandis, l. c. p. 
498, note 9). The transmigration of souls was 
viewed apparently in the light of a process of pu¬ 
rification. Souls under the dominion of sensuality 
either passed into the bodies of animals, or, if in¬ 
curable, were thrust down into Tartarus, to meet 
with expiation, or condign punishment. The pure 
were exalted to higher modes of life, and at last 
attained to incorporeal existence (Arist. de An. i. 
2, 3 ; Herod, ii. 123 ; Diog. Laert. viii, 31 ; Lo- 
beck, Aglaoph. p. 893. What we find in Plato, 
Phaedr. p. 248, b., and in Pindar, Thren, fr. 4, 
Olymp. ii. 68, is probably in the main Pythagorean). 
As regards the fruits of this system of training or 
belief, it is interesting to remark, that wherever 
we have notices of distinguished Pythagoreans, we 
usually hear of them as men of great uprightness, 
conscientiousness, and self-restraint, and as capable 
of devoted and enduring friendship. [See Archy- 
tas ; Clkinias ; Damon ; Phintias.] 

For some account of the very extensive literature 
connected with Pythagoras, &c M the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 750—804. 
The best of the modem authorities have been al¬ 
ready repeatedly referred to. 

Besides a Samian pugilist of the name of Py¬ 
thagoras, who gained>a victory in 01. 48, and who 
has been frequently identified with the philosopher, 
Fabricius (/. c. p. 776, &c.) enumerates about 
twenty more individuals of the same name, who 
are, however, not worth inserting. [C. P. M.] 

PYTHA'GORAS (nu0«7opas), artists. 1. Of 
Rhegium, one of the most celebrated statuaries of 
Greece. Pausanias, who calls him “ excellent in 
the plastic art, if any other was so,” gives the 
following as his artistic genealogy (vi. 4. § 2. 
s. 4) — 

Syadras and Chartas of Sparta. 

Eucheirus of Corinth. 

i 

Clearchus of Rhegium. 

Pythagoras of Rhegium. 

His precise date is difficult to fix. In Pliny's list 
he is placed at OL 87 (b. c. 432) with Ageladas, 
Callon, Polycletus, Myron, Scopes, and others. 
( H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) How little dependence is to 
be placed on Pliny’s chronological groups of artists, 
we have had occasion more than once to notice, 
and the very names now mentioned furnish a suf- 
vol. in. 
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ficient proof. It is indeed possible, as Sillig pro¬ 
poses, to apply the statement of Pliny to Py¬ 
thagoras of Samos ; but, as Pliny does not say 
which of the two artists he refers to, it is natural 
to suppose that he means the more distinguished 
one. We are inclined to believe that Pliny’s 
reason for placing Pythagoras at this date was the 
circumstance which he afterwards mentions (l. c. 
§ 4), that Pythagoras was in part contemporary 
with Myron, whose true date was 01. 87. The 
genealogy quoted above from Pausanias affords us 
no assistance, as the dates of the other artists in 
it depend on that of Pythagoras. 

Most of the modern writers on ancient art 
attempt to determine the date of Pythagoras by 
his statues of Olympic victors. This test is, how¬ 
ever, not a certain one ; for there are several 
instances of such statues not having been 
made until a considerable time after the victory. 
Still, at a period when art was flourishing, and 
when the making of these statues formed one of 
its most important branches, the presumption is 
that an Olympic victor would not be allowed to 
remain long without the honour of a statue ; and 
therefore the date of the victory may be taken as 
a guide to that of the artist, where there is no de¬ 
cisive evidence to the contrary. Now, in the case 
of Pythagoras, one of his most celebrated works 
was the statue of the Olympic victor Astylus of 
Croton, who conquered in the single and double 
foot-race in three successive Olympiads, and on 
the last two of these occasions he caused himself to 
be proclaimed as a Syracusan, in order to gratify 
Iliero. (Paus. vi. 13. $ 1.) Now, supposing (as 
is natural) that this was during the time that 
Hiero was king (b. c. 478—467, 01.75. 3—78. 
2), the last victory of Astylus must have been 
either in OL 77, or 01.78 ; or, even if we admit 
that Hiero was not yet king, and place the last 
victory of Astylus in 01. 75 (Miiller, Dorter, ; 
Chron. tab.), the earliest date at which we should 
be compelled to place Pythagoras would be about 
n. c. 480, and, comparing this with Pliny’s date, 
we should have b. c. 480—430 as the time during 
which he flourished. This result agrees very well 
with the indications furnished by his other statues of 
Olympic victors, by his contest with Myron, and by 
the statements respecting the character of his art. 

According to Diogenes Laertius (viii. 47), Py¬ 
thagoras was the first who paid special attention 
to order and proportion in his art ; and Pliny 
states that lie was the first who expressed with 
care and accuracy the muscles and veins and hair 
(Plin. 1. c. § 4). Hence it would seem that he was 
the chief representative of that school of improved 
development in statuary, which preceded the 
schools of perfect art which were established at 
Athens and at Argos respectively by Pheidias and 
Polycleitus ; and that, while Ageladas was pre¬ 
paring the way for this perfection of art in Greece 
Proper, another school was growing up in Magna 
Graecia, which attained to its highest fame in 
Pythagoras ; who, in his statues of athletes, prac¬ 
tised those very principles of art, as applied to the 
human figure, which Polycleitus brought to per¬ 
fection ; and who lived long enough to gain a vic¬ 
tory over one of the most celebrated masters of the 
new Attic school, namely Myron. 

The most important works of Pythagoras, as 
has just been intimated, appear to have been his 
statues of athletes. Unfortunately) the passage in 
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which Pliny describes his works is extremely cor¬ 
rupt, but it can be pretty well corrected by the 
help of Pausanias. (Respecting the correction of 
the text, see Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v., and edition of 
Pliny, with Janus’s supplement; and Thiersch, 
Epochen , pp. 216, 217). Besides the statue of 
Astylus already mentioned, and the pancratiast at 
Delphi by which he gained his victory over 
Myron, he also made the statues of Leontiscus of 
Messana, an Olympic victor in wrestling (Paus. vi. 
4. §2), of Protolaus of Mantineia (vi. 6. §1), of 
Euthymus, a very beautiful work of art (ib. § 2. 
s. 6), of Dromeus of Stymphalus (vi. 7. § 3. s. 10), 
of Mnaseas of Cyrene,who was known by the sur¬ 
name of Libys, and of his son Cratisthenes, who 
was represented in a chariot, with a Victory by 
his side (vi. 13. § 4. s. 7, 18. § 1). His other 
works, mentioned by Pliny, are, a naked figure 
carrying apples, perhaps Hercules with the golden 
apples of the Hesperides ; a lame figure, at Syra¬ 
cuse, called Claudicam, “ the pain of whose wound 
even the spectator seems to feel,” a description 
which almost certainly indicates a Philoctetes ; 
two statues of Apollo, the one slaying the serpent 
Python with his arrows, the other playing the 
harp, of which two statues the latter was known 
by the surname of Dicaeus , from a story that, when 
Thebes was taken by Alexanders fugitive hid his 
money in the bosom of the statue, and found it 
afterwards in safety. There are still other works 
of Pythagoras, mentioned by other authors, namely, 
a winged Perseus (Dion Chrysost. Oral. 37, vol. ii. 
p. 106, ed. Keiske) ; Europa sitting on the bull 
(Tatian, adv. Graec. 53, p. 116, ed. Worth ; Varro, 
L. L. v.6. § 31) ; Eteocles and Polyneices dying 
by their mutual fratricide (ibid. 54, p. 118) ; and 
a statue of Dionysus, mentioned in an epigram by 
Proclus, in which, though the name of Pythagoras 
does not occur, we can hardly be wrong in apply¬ 
ing to him the epithet 'P-nyivov (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 446, No. 5 ; Jacobs, Append. Anth. Pal. 
vol. ii. p. 782, No. 69). 

There are still extant various medals, gems, and 
bas-reliefs, on which there is a figure of Philoc¬ 
tetes, which some antiquaries believe to be after 
the type of the statue by Pythagoras, but the 
matter is quite uncertain. 

Pliny tells us that Pythagoras had for a pupil his 
sister’s son, Sostratus (l. c. § 5). 

2. Of Samos, a statuary, whom Pliny ( l . c. § 5) 
expressly distinguishes from the former, to whom, 
however, he says, the Samian bore a remarkable 
personal likeness. He was at first a painter, and 
was celebrated as the maker of Beven naked 
statues, and one of an old man, which, in Pliny’s 
time, stood near the temple of Fortune, which 
Catulus had erected out of the spoils of the Cimbri. 
(This is the meaning of Pliny’s expression, hujusce 
die.) There is no indication of his date, unless 
we were to accept the opinion of Sillig, already 
noticed, that Pliny’s date of 01. 87 ought to be re¬ 
ferred to this artist rather than to Pythagoras of 
Rhegium. [P. S.] 

PYTHA'NGELUS (IIu^yycAos), an Athe¬ 
nian tragic poet at the close of the fifth century 
b. c., who is only known by one passage in 
Aristophanes (Pan. 87), which is, however, quite 
enough to show the sort of estimation in which he 
was held. Aristophanes places him at the very 
foot of the anti-climax of tragedians who were 
still living, and the question of Hercules, whether 
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he is likely to supply the void left by the death of 
Euripides, does not even obtain an answer, except 
by a jest of Xanthias. [P. S.] 

PY'THEAS (Ily0&*r), historical 1. The son 
of Lampon, of Aegina, was a conqueror in the 
Nemean games, and his victory is celebrated in one 
of Pindar’s odes ( Nem . v). He is in all probability 
the same as the Pytheas who distinguished him¬ 
self in the Persian wars [No. 2], since we know 
that the latter had a son of the name of Lampon. 

2. Or Pyther, the son of Ischenous, of Aegina, 
was in one of the three Greek guard-ships sta¬ 
tioned off the island of Sciathus, which were taken 
by the Persians shortly before the battle of Ther¬ 
mopylae. Pytheas distinguished himself by his 
bravery in the engagement, and was in conse¬ 
quence treated by the Persians with distinguished 
honour. At the battle of Salamis the Sidonian 
ship, in which he was kept as a prisoner, was 
taken by an Aeginetan vessel, and he thus reco¬ 
vered his liberty. Lampon, the son of this Pytheas, 
was present at the battle of Plataea, and urged 
Pausanias, after the engagement, to avenge the 
death of Leonidas by insulting and mutilating the 
corpse of Mardonius. (Herod, vii. 181, viii. 92, 
ix. 78 ; Paus. iii. 4. § 10.) 

3. Or Pythes, of Abdera, the father of Nym- 
phodorus. (Herod, vii. 137.) [Nymphodorus.] 

4. An Athenian orator, distinguished by his 
unceasing animosity against Demosthenes. He 
was self-educated, and, on account of the harshness 
and inelegance of his style, was not reckoned 
among the Attic orators by the grammarians. 
(Suidas, s. v. ; Syrian, ad Ilermog. 16 ; comp. 
Phil. Phoc. 21.) His private character was bad. 
and he had no political principles, but changed 
sides as often as suited his convenience or his in¬ 
terest. He made no pretensions to honesty. On 
being reproached on one occasion as a rascal, he 
frankly admitted the charge, but urged that he 
had been so for a shorter time than any of his con¬ 
temporaries who took part in public affairs. (Aelian, 
V. H. xiv. 28.) Suidas relates ( s. r.) that having 
been imprisoned on account of a debt, probably a fine 
incurred in a law-suit ($ta &£A.Tjjua), he made his 
escape from prison and fled to Macedonia, and that 
after remaining there for a time, he returned to 
Athens. The statement that he was unable to pay 
his debts is confirmed by the account of the author 
of the Letters which go under the name of Demo¬ 
sthenes (Ep. 3. p. 1481, ed. Reiske), where it is re¬ 
lated that Pytheas had acquired such a large fortune 
by dishonest means that he could at that time pay 
five talents with more ease than five drachmas for¬ 
merly. We learn from the same authority that he 
obtained the highest honoursat Athens, and was in 
particular entrusted with the distinguished duty of 
offering the sacrifices at Delphi for the Athenians. 
He was accused by Deinarch us of via (Dionys. 
Deinarch. ; Harpocrat. s. v. 8<*pwv ypa<pj ; Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Alyivai), probably on account of his long 
residence at Macedonia. Of the part that he took 
in political affairs only two or three facts are re¬ 
corded. He opposed the honours which the Athe¬ 
nians proposed to confer upon Alexander (Plut. 
Praec. gerend. Petp. p. 804, b. An Sent per. resp. 
p. 784, c), but he afterwards espoused the interests 
of the Macedonian party. He accused Demosthenes 
of having received bribes from Harpalus. (Dem. 
Ep. 1. 0 . ; Plut. Fit. X. Orat. p. 846, 0 ; Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 265 ; Dionys, Isaeva, 4.) In the Lamian 
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war, B. c. 322, lie joined Antipater (Plut. Dem. 
27), and had thus the satisfaction of surviving his 
great enemy Demosthenes. His hostility to De¬ 
mosthenes is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, who have preserved many of his jests 
against the great orator. He is said to have been 
the author of the well-known saying, that the ora¬ 
tions of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. (Aelian, 
V. H. vii. 7 ; Plut. Dem. 8 ; comp. Athen. ii. p. 
44, f.) The titles of two of the orations of Pytheas 
are preserved by Harpocration, ITpoy ryv 
diroKoyia (s. v. dypa<plov ), and Kar’ 'ASel/xavros 
(s. v. 6[udv/jLla), Two short extracts from his ora¬ 
tions are given in Latin by Rutilius Lupus (i. 11, 
14). (Comp. Ruhnken, ad Until. Lup. i. 11 ; 
Westermann, Geschichte der Griech. Beredtsamkeit, 
§54.) 

5. Boeotarch of Thebes, was, next to Critolaus, 
the chief instigator of the Achaeans to undertake 
the fatal war against the Romans, which destroyed 
for ever the liberties of Greece. He was put to 
death by Metellus at the beginning of b. c. 146, 
(Polyb. xl. 1, 3 ; Paus. vii. 14. § 6, vii. 15. § 10.) 

PY'TIIEAS (ITu^as), of Massilia, in Gaul, a 
celebrated Greek navigator, who sailed to the 
western and northern parts of Europe, and wrote 
a work containing the results of his discoveries. We 
know nothing of his personal history, with the ex¬ 
ception of the statement of Polybius that he was a 
poor man ( ap. Strab. ii. p. 104). The time at which 
he lived cannot be determined with accuracy. 
Bougainville ( Mem. de VAcad, dcs Inscr. vol. xix 
p. 143) maintained that he lived before Aristotle, 
but the passage on which he relied (Arist. Met. 
ii. 5.) is not sufficient to warrant this conclusion. 
Vossius {de Historicis Graecis , p. 1*25, ed. Wester¬ 
mann) places him in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, but this is certainly too late a date. As he 
is quoted by Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle (Strab. 
ii. p. 104) and by Timaeus (Piin. II.N. xxxvii. 
11), he probably lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great, or shortly afterwards. 

The works of Pytheas are frequently referred to 
by the ancient writers. One appears to have borne 
the title Ilepl rod 'CtKeavod (iv rdis irept rod 
’riKeavod, Geminus, Elem. Astron. in Petav. Era- 
nol. p. 22), and the other to have been called a 
UeplnKovs (Marcianus, in Geogr. Min. vol. i. p. 
03, ed. Husdon), or as it is termed by the Scho¬ 
liast on Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 761), Tijs veplodos. 
That he gave an account of the north-western 
coasts of Europe is evident from Strabo, who refers 
to his statements respecting Iberia, Gaul, and other 
countries (Strab. i. p. 64, ii. p. 75, iii. p. 158, iv. 
P- 195). It would appear from Pytheas’ own 
statement, as related by Polybius (ap. Strab. ii. 
p. 104), that he undertook two voyages, one in 
which he visited Britain and Thule, and of which he 
probably gave an account in his work On the Ocean; 
and a second, undertaken after his return from his 
first voyage, in which he coasted along the whole 
of Europe from Gadeira (Cadiz) to the Tanais, and 
the description of which probably formed the subject 
Penplus. Some modem writers, however, 
maintain that the passage in Strabo may be inter¬ 
preted to mean that Pytheas undertook only one 
voyage ; but we think that the words are scarcely 
susceptible of such an interpretation. 

The following are the principal particulars which 
ancient writers have preserved from the works of 
Pytheas. 1. He related that at the extreme 
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west of the inhabited world was a promontory of the 
Ostidamnii, called Calbion, and that islands lay to 
the west of it, the furthest of which named 
Uxisama was a three days’ sail (Strab. i. p. 64). 
Strabo treats all this as the pure invention of 
Pytheas. 2. He further related that he visited 
Britain, and travelled over the whole of the island 
as far as it was accessible ; and he said that it was 
40,000 stadia in circumference. As to Thule and 
those distant parts he stated that there was neither 
earth, sea, nor air, but a sort of mixture of all 
these, like to the mollusca, in which the earth and 
the sea and every thing else are suspended, and 
which could not be penetrated either by land or by 
sea. The substance like the mollusca Pytheas 
had seen himself, but the other part of the account 
he gave from hearsay (Polyb. ap. Strab . ii p. 104). 
Pytheas made Thule a six days’ Bail from Britain ; 
he said that the day and the night were each six 
months long in Thule (Strab. i. p. 63 ; Plin. II.N. 
ii. 77). 3.. He spoke of a people called Guttones, 

bordering upon Germany, and dwelling upon a 
gulf of the sea called Mentonomon, in a space of 
6000 stadia. lie added that at the distance of a 
day’s sail there was an island named Abalus, to 
which amber was brought by the waves in spring ; 
that the inhabitants used it instead of firewood, 
and sold it to the neighbouring Teutoni. Timaeus 
gave credit to this account, but called the island 
Basilia. (Plin. II.N. xxxvii. 11.) 

The credibility of the statements of Pytheas was 
differently estimated by the ancient writers. Era¬ 
tosthenes and Hipparchus refer to them as worthy 
of belief; but other writers, especially Polybius 
and Strabo, regard them as of no value at all. Po¬ 
lybius says that it is incredible that a private man, 
and one who was also poor, could have undertaken 
such long voyages and journeys (ap. Strab. ii. p. 
104) ; and Strabo, on more than one occasion, calls 
him a great liar, and regards his statements as 
mere fables, only deserving to be classed with those 
of Euhemerus and Antiphanes (Strab. i. p. 63, ii. 
p. 102, iii. pp. 148,157,158). Most modern writers, 
however, have been disposed to set more value 
upon the narrative of Pytheas. In reply to the ob¬ 
jection of Polybius it has been urged that he may 
have been sent on a voyage of discovery by the 
Massilians, at the public expence, in order to become 
acquainted with the country from which the Car¬ 
thaginians procured amber. There seems no reason 
to doubt that he did go on a voyage to the northern 
parts of Europe ; but the reasons for his undertak¬ 
ing it must be left in uncertainty. It would appear 
from the extracts which have been preserved from 
his works, that he did not give simply the results 
of his own observations, but added all the reports 
which reached him respecting distant countries, 
without always drawing a distinction between what 
he saw himself and what was told him by others. 
His statements, therefore, must be received with 
caution and some mistrust. It is equally uncertain 
how far he penetrated. Some modern writers have 
regarded it as certain that he must have reached 
Iceland in consequence of his remark that the day 
was six months long at Thule, while others have 
supposed that be advanced as far as the Shetland 
Islands. But either supposition is very improbable, 
and neither is necessary; for reports of the great 
length of the day and night in the northern 
parts of Europe had already reached the Greeks, 
before the time of Pytheas. There has been lik#- 
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wise much dispute as to what river we are to un¬ 
derstand by the Tanais. Without stating the 
various opinions which have been advanced, we 
may remark that the supposition of Ukert appears 
to us the most probable, namelv, that the country 
which Pytheas describes as the one from whicn 
amber came may have been the Cimbrian peninsula 
(Denmark, &c.), and that when he reached the 
Elbe, he concluded that he had arrived at the Tanais, 
which separated Europe from Asia. 

Pytheas cultivated science. He appears to have 
been the first person who determined the latitude 
of a place from the shadow of the sun ; and it is 
expressly stated that he determined the position 
of Massilia by observing the shadow of the sun by 
the gnomon (Strab. ii. pp. 71, 115). He also paid 
considerable attention to the phaenomena of the 
tides, and was well aware of the influence of the 
moon upon them. (Fuhr, De Pythea , p. 19.) 

The voyages of Pytheas have been discussed by a 
large number of modern writers: we can only refer 
to the most important works on the subject: —Bou¬ 
gainville, Sur VOrigine et sur les Voyages de Py¬ 
theas , in Mem. de VAcad. des Inscr. vol. xix. pp. 
146—165 ; D’Anville, Sur la Navigation de Py¬ 
thias d, Thule , ibid. vol. xxxvii. pp. 436—442 ; 
Ukert, Bemerkungen uber Pytheas , in his Geo¬ 
graphic der Griechen und Romer , vol. i. part i. pp. 
298-—309 ; Arvedson, Pytheae Massiliensis Frag- 
menta^ Upsalae, 1824 ; Fuhr, De Pythea Massili - 
ensi, Darmstadt, 1835 ; Straszewick, Pytheas de 
Marseille et la Geographic de son Temps, Paris, 
1836, translated into German by Hoffmann, Leip¬ 
zig, 1838. 

PY'THEAS, artists. 1. A silver-chaser, who 
flourished at Rome in the age immediately follow¬ 
ing that of Pompey, and whose productions com¬ 
manded a remarkably high price. (Plin. Ii. N. 
xxxv. 12. s. 55: Pliny states the precise value 
of every two ounces of silver plate engraved by 
him, but the number is differently given in the 
MSS. as 10,000 or 20,000 sesterces, see Sillig’s 
edition.) A very celebrated work by him was a 
cup, on which Ulysses and Diomedes were repre¬ 
sented carrying off the Palladium, in that sort of 
chasing which was called emblema. According to 
the opinion of Thiersch, the greatest gem engravers 
of that and the succeeding age did not disdain to 
copy from the design of Pytheas, whose figure of 
Diomed is still to be seen on gems by Dioscurides, 
Gnaeus, Calpurnius Severus, and Solon: the 
grounds of this opinion, however, are not stated 
by the author. (Thiersch, Epochen , pp, 296— 
299.) 

The suggestion of Meyer appears more probable, 
that the designs of both the vase of Pytheas and 
the gems referred to were copied from some more 
ancient work of art (Meyer, Gesch. d. bild. Kunst , 
vol. iii. pp. 172, 173 ; comp. Levezow, Ueber den 
Raub des Palladium.) 

Pytheas also chased small drinking vessels with 
grotesque subjects, of the most elaborate and de¬ 
licate workmanship, which are thus described by 
Pliny: — Fecit idem et cocos magiriscia appellatos , 
parvidis potoriis , sed e quibus ne exemplaria quir 
dem licet eaprimere , tam opportune ityuriae suhtxlitas 
era t 

2. A painter, of Bura in Achaia, whose paint¬ 
ing on a wall at Pergamus, representing an ele¬ 
phant, is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus 
(*. v. B ovpa) t [P. S.] 
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PYTIIEN (nufbjv), a Corinthian general, who 
commanded the detachment of ships sent with 
Gylippus for the relief of Syracuse. His name 
occurs now and then in the account of the opera¬ 
tions which followed. (Thuc. vi. 104, vii. 1, 
70.) [C. P. M.] 

PYTHERMON and PYTHERMUS are two 
rather obscure names in the history of Greek 
music. Pythermus of Miletus is a person to whom 
some ancient writers ascribed the invention of the 
Ionian mode (Heraclid. ap. Ath. xiv. p. 625, c. d.; 
Bockh, de Metr. Find. p. 235); and Pythermon is 
mentioned as the author of a scolion. ( Paroemiogr . 
Vat. iii. 15). [P. S.] 

PYTHES. [Pvtheas and Pvthius.] 
PYTHEUS, architect. [Phileus.] 
PY'THIAS (IluOiay). 1. The Bister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, became the wife of Aristotle. 
[Aristoteles, p. 318.] 

2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. She was 
married three times: her first husband being Ni- 
canor of Stagira, a relative of Aristotle; her second 
Procles, a descendant of Demaratus, king of Sparta; 
and her third Metrodorus, the physician (Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. i. 12, p. 657, ed. Bekker). 

3. A slave of Octavia Augusta, the wife of 
Nero. She became noted for the constancy with 
which she endured the tortureB to which she was 
put by Tigellinus, without informing against her 
mistress (Dion Cass. lxii. 13). fC. P. M.] 

PY'THIAS is mentioned by Pliny (H. N. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19), according to the common reading, 
as one of the statuaries who flourished about the 
time of the revival of the art. The MSS. vary 
much as to the form of the name; and, taking 
also into account the very loose way in which 
some of these names are inserted by Pliny (comp. 
Polycles), it is by no means impossible that he 
may be one and the same person with the silver- 
chaser Pytheas. (See Sillig, edition of Pliny, 
ad loc.) [P. S.] 

PYTHIONI'CE. [Harpalus, No. 1.) 
PYTHIS, a sculptor, who made the marble 
quadriga , by which the celebrated Mausoleum 
was surmounted. (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 9). 
Considering the close resemblance of this sculptor’s 
name, in Pliny, to some of the readings of the 
name of the architect of the Mausoleum, in 
Vitruvius, it seems not improbable that they may 
have been the same person. [Phileus.] [P. S.] 
PY'THIUS (TlvOios ),the Pythian,from Pytho, 
the ancient name of Delphi, often occurs as a sur¬ 
name of Apollo, whose oracle was at Delphi. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 373; Aeschyl. Agam. 521 ; 
Horat. Carm . i. 16. 6; Tac. Hist. iv. 83.) [L. S.] 
PY'THIUS (Uvdios: called Ilvftyy by Plu¬ 
tarch, vol. ii. p. 262, d., and some others), a Lydian, 
the son of Atys, who lived in the time of the Per¬ 
sian invasion of Greece. He was a man of enor¬ 
mous wealth, which he derived from his gold mines 
in the neighbourhood of Celaenae in Phrygia, of 
which place he seems to have made himself go¬ 
vernor. So eagerly did he prosecute his search 
ftfr gold, that his subjects were almost all with¬ 
drawn from agriculture. Plutarch ( l.c.) tells an 
amusing story of the device adopted by his wife to 
point oat to him the absurdity of the course he was 
pursuing. She had a quantity of gold wrought 
into representations of various kinds of food, and 
set nothing but these before him one day for din¬ 
ner. When Xerxes arrived at Celaenae, Pythius 
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banqueted him and his whole army. He had pre¬ 
viously sent a golden plane tree and vine as a 
present to Dareius. He informed Xerxes that, in¬ 
tending to offer him a quantity of money to defray 
the expenses of his expedition, he had reckoned 
up his wealth and found it to consist of 2000 
talents of silver coin and 4,000,000, all but 7000, 
darics of gold coin. The whole of this he offered 
to Xerxes, who however did not accept it'; but 
made him a present of the odd 7000 darics, and 
granted him the rights of hospitality. His five 
sons accompanied Xerxes. Pythius, alarmed by 
an eclipse of the sun which happened, came to 
Xerxes, and begged that the eldest might be left 
behind. This request so enraged the king that he 
had the young man immediately killed and cut in 
two, and the two portions of his body placed on 
either side of the road, and then ordered the army 
to march between them. His other sons perished 
in different battles. Pythius, overwhelmed with 
grief, passed the rest of his days in solitude (Herod, 
vii, 27—29, 38, 39; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 10; 
Plut. l.c.). [C. P. M.] 

PY'TIIIUS, architect [Phileus]. 

PYTHOCLEIDES (nueoKAeffys), a celebrated 
musician of the time of Pericles, was a native 
of Ceos (Plat. Protag. 316, e.), and flourished 
at Athens, under the patronage of Pericles, whom 
he instructed in his art (Plut. Per. 4 ; Pseudo- 
Plat. Alcib. i. p. 118, c.). The Scholiast on the 
passage last cited states that Pythocleides was also 
a Pythagorean philosopher, and that Agathocles 
was his disciple. Pythocleides was one of those 
musicians to whom some writers ascribed the 
invention of the Mixolydian mode of music. (Plut. 
dc Mus. 16, p. 1136, d.). [P. S.] 

PYTHOCLES (IIu0okA7jO. 1. An Athenian 
orator, who belonged to the Macedonian party, and 
was put to death with Phocion in B. c. 317. (Dem. 
de Cor. p. 320 ; Plut. Phoc. 35.) 

2. Of Samos, a Greek writer of uncertain date, 
wrote: — 1. ’ImAi/ca (Plut. Parall. min. c. 14; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 144). 2. Ttwpyticd (Plut. 
Parall. min. c. 41). 3. Tlfpl dgovoias (Clem. 

Protr. p. 12.) 

PY'TllOCLES, a statuary, of whom nothing is 
known, beyond the mention of his name by Pliny 
among those artists whom he places at the revival 
of the art in 01. 156, and whom he characterizes 
as longe quidem infra praedictos , probati tamen. 
(Plin. //. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) [P. S.] 

PYTHO'CRITUS (nufl^pn-os), of Sicyon, a 
flute-player, exceedingly distinguished for his vic¬ 
tories in the musical contests which were instituted 
by the Amphictyons at the Pythian games (b. c, 
590). Pausanias tells us that the first victor in 
these contests was the Argive Sacadas, after whom 
Pythocritus carried off the prize at six Pythian 
festivals in succession, and that he had also the 
honour of acting six timeB as musician during the 
pentathlon at Olympia. In reward of these ser¬ 
vices a pillar was erected as a monument to him 
at Olympia, with the following inscription, TlvOo- 
tcpiroo row KoAA ivIkov pvapa rdvArirci r65e. 
(Pans. vi. 14. § 4. s. 9,10). [P. S.j 

PYTHO'CRITUS, a statuary, who is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny as one of those who made athletas 
et armatos et venatorea sacrijioanteaqm^ but of whom 
nothing more is known. (Plin. H. N, xxxiv. 8. 
®* 19. § 34). [P.S.] 

PYTHODA'MUS, a medallist, whose name 
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occurs on a coin of Aptera in Crete. (Nagler, A Or 
gem. Kunstler-Lexicon , s. e.) . [r. S.) 

PYTHO'DICUS, one of the statuaries, who 
are mentioned by Pliny as aequalitate celebrati sed 
nullis operum suorum praecipui. (//. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 25.) [P.S.] 

PYTHODO'RIS (n v0o5»f)ls), queen of Pontus. 
She was the daughter of Pythodorus of Tralles, 
the friend of Pompey: and became the wife of 
Polemon I. king of Pontus, and the Bosporus. 
After the death of Polemon she retained possession 
of Colchis as well as of Pontus itself, though the 
kingdom of Bosporus was wrested from her power. 
She subsequently married Archelaus, king of Cap¬ 
padocia, but after his death (a. d. 17) returned to 
her own kingdom, of which she continued to 
administer the affairs herself until her decease, 
which probably did not take place until a. n. 38. 
She is said by her contemporary Strabo to have 
been a woman of virtuous character, and of great 
capacity for business, so that her dominions flou¬ 
rished much under her rule. Of her two sons, the 
one, Zenon, became king of Armenia, while the 
other, Polemon, after assisting her in the admir 
nistration of her kingdom during her life, suc¬ 
ceeded her on the throne of Pontus, (Strab. xi* 
p. 499, xii. pp. 555, 556, 557, 560, xiv. p. 649; 
Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 370.) [E. II. B.] 

PYTHODO'RUS (riu0<S3«poy), artists. 1. A 
Theban sculptor, of the archaic period, who made 
the Btatue of Hera (dyaXpa dp\odoy) in her temple 
at Coroneia. The goddess was represented as 
holding the Sirens in her hand. (Paus. ix. 34. 
§ 2. s. 3 ; comp. Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 352, 
n. 4.) 

2, 3. Two sculptors, who flourished under the 
early Roman emperors, and are mentioned by 
Pliny among those who “ filled the palace of the 
Caesars on the Palatine with most approved 
works.” (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 11 ; comp. 
Thiersch, Epochen , pp. 300, 325, foil.) [P. S.] 

PYTHON (Ilvdwv), the famous dragon who 
guarded the oracle of Delphi, is described as a son 
of Gaea. He lived in tne caves of mount Par¬ 
nassus, but was killed by Apollo, who then took 
possession of the oracle. (Apollod. i. 4. § 1 ; 
Strab. ix. p. 422.) [L. S.] 

PYTHON (n«50«v), historical Concerning the 
frequent confusion between this name and those of 
Peithon and Pithon, Bee Pithon.* 

1. Son of Agenor. [Pithon.] 

2. Son of Crateuas. [Pithon.] 

3. One of the leading citizens of Abdera, who 
betrayed that city into the hands of Eumenes II., 
king of Pergarnus ; an act of treachery which 
afterwards caused him so much remorse, as to be 
the occasion of his death. (Diod. xxx. Exc. 
Vales, p. 578.) 

4. The chief of the embassy sent by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, to Rome, in b. c. 164, to lay 
before the senate his complaints against Eumenes, 
king of Pergarnus. (Polyb. xxxL 6.1 

5. A citizen of Enna, in Sicily, who was put to 

death by Eunus (whose master he had been), in 
the great servile insurrection in a c. 130. [Eunus.] 
(Diod. Exc. Phot. p. 528.) [E. H. B.] 

PYTHON (ntfflwv), literary. 1. Of Catana, 
a dramatic poet of the time of Alexander, whom 
he accompanied into Asia, and whose army he 
entertained with a satyric drama, when they were 
celebrating the Dionysia on the banks of the Hy- 
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daspes. The drama was in ridicule of Harpalus 
and the Athenians. It is twice mentioned by 
Athenaeus, who has preserved nearly twenty lines 
of it (Ath. xiii. p. 586, d., p. 595, e. f., p. 596, a.) 
In the second of these passages, Athenaeus men¬ 
tions the poet as either of Catana or of Byzantium ; 
and it seems very doubtful whether he was con¬ 
founded with the Byzantine rhetorician of the 
same name, who makes some figure in the history 
of Philip and Alexander, or whether he was really 
the same person. Some writers ascribed the drama 
to Alexander, but no doubt erroneously. Respect¬ 
ing the meaning of the title of the play, ’A'yiji', 
there are various conjectures, all of them very 
uncertain. (Casaub. do Poes. Sat. Graec. pp. 150, 
151, with Rambach’s Note ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. ii. pp. 319, 320 ; Wagner, F. G., Poetarum 
Trag. Graec. Fragment^ pp. 134—136, in Didot’s 
Bibl. Script. Graec. Paris, 1846.) 

2. Of Aenus, in Thrace, a Peripatetic philo¬ 
sopher, who, with his brother Heracleides, put to 
death the tyrant Cotys. [Cotvs, Heracleides.] 

3. A Peripatetic philosopher, mentioned in the 

will of Lycon. (Diog. Lae’rt. v. 70.) [P. S.] 

PYTHON, artist. This name occurs twice on 
painted vases ; in the first instance, on a cylix- 
shaped vase, of the best style of the art, found at 
Yulci, with the inscription PV0ON EnOIE$EN, 
and with the name of Epictetus as the painter ; 
in the other case, on a Lucanian vase, of the 
period of the decline of the art, with the inscription 
nr&nN ErPA«f»E. On comparing these vases, 
and the inscriptions on them, although there are 
examples of the same person being both a maker 
and painter of vases, it can hardly be doubted that, 
in this case, the artists were two different persons, 
at different periods, and probably living in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Italy. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schorn, pp. 58, 69, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

PYTHONI'CUS (n o66vikos), of Athens, a 
writer mentioned by Athenaeus (v. p. 220, f.) 
among those who wrote systematically on allure¬ 
ments to love. [W. M. G.] 


Q. 

QUADRATILLA, UMMI'DIA, a wealthy 
Roman lady, who died in the reign of Trajan 
within a little of eighty years of age, leaving two- 
thirds (ex besse) of her fortune to her grandson and 
the other third to her granddaughter (Plin. Ep. vii. 
24). Her grandson was an intimate friend of 
Pliny. [Quadratus, No. 2.] Quadratilla was 
probably a sister of Ummidius Quadratus, the go¬ 
vernor of Syria, who died in a. d. 60, and appears 
to be the same as the Quadratilla mentioned in the 
following inscription, discovered at Casinum in 
Campania: — Ummidia C. F. Quadratilla ampki - 
theatrum et templum Casinatibus sua pecunia fecit. 
(Orelli, Tnscr. No. 781.) It seems that the 
Ummidii came originally from Casinum. [Um¬ 
midia Gens.] 

QUADRATUS (Kotydror, Euseb. H. E. y Syn- 
cellus, and the Greek Menaea; or Kovadparos, 
EuBeb. Chron. p. 211, ed. Scaliger, 1658), one of 
the Apostolic Fathers and an early apologist for 
the Christian religion. The name of Quadratus 
occurs repeatedly in Eusebius {H. E. iii. 37, iv. 3, 
23> v. 17, Chron, lib. ii.), but it is questioned 
whether that father speaks of one person or of 
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two. Valesius, and others (including Tillemont) 
after him, contend for the existence of two Quadrati, 
one the disciple of the Apostles and the Apologist, 
the other, bishop of Athens and contemporary with 
Dionysius of Corinth [Dionysius, literary. No. 22], 
who was of somewhat later date than the Apologist. 
But Jerome, among the ancients, and Cave, Grabe, 
Le Clerc, and Fabricius, among the moderns, refer 
the different notices, and we think correctly, to 
one person. 

Quadratus is said by Eusebius (Chron. 1. c .), 
Jerome (De Viris Illustr. c. 19, and Ad Mag- 
num , c. 4, Fpistol. 84, edit, vet., 83, ed. Bene- 
dictin., 70, ed. Vallars.), and Orosius (Hist. vii. 
13), to have been a hearer or disciple “of the 
Apostles,” an expression which Cave would limit 
by referring the term “Apostles” to the Apostle 
John alone, or by understanding it of men of the 
apostolic age, who had been familiar with the 
Apostles. But we see no reason for so limiting or 
explaining the term. Quadratus himself, in his 
Apology (apud Euseb. //. E. iv. 3), speaks of those 
who had been cured or raised from the dead by 
Jesus Christ, as having lived to his own days (us 
Toils vgerIpovs xp4v°vs, “ad tempora nostra”), 
thus carrying back his own recollections to the 
apostolic age. And as Eusebius, in a passage in 
which he ascribes to him the gift of prophecy, seems 
to connect him with the daughters of the Apostle 
Philip, we may rather suppose him to have been a 
disciple of that Apostle than of John. Cave con¬ 
jectures that he wa9 an Athenian by birth ; but 
the manner in which an anonymous writer cited by 
Eusebius (H. E. v. 17) mentions him, in connec¬ 
tion with Ammias of Philadelphia and with the 
daughters of Philip, would lead us to place him in 
early life in the central districts of Asia Minor. 
He afterwards (assuming that Eusebius speaks of 
one Quadratus,not two) became bishopofthe Church 
at Athens, but at what time we have no means of 
ascertaining. We learn that he succeeded the 
martyr Publius ; but, as the time of Publius’ mar¬ 
tyrdom is unknown, that circumstance throws no 
light on the chronology of his life. Quadratus pre¬ 
sented his Apology to Hadrian, in the tenth year of 
his reign (a. d. 126), according to the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, but we know not whether he had yet 
attained the episcopate. As Eusebius does not 
give him in this place the title of bishop, the pro¬ 
bable inference is that he had not; but, as the 
passage seems to intimate that he and the Athe¬ 
nian Aristeides presented their respective Apologies 
simultaneously, it is likely that Quadratus was 
already connected with the Athenian Church. The 
Menaea of the Greeks (a. d. Sept. 21) commemo¬ 
rate the martyrdom under the emperor Hadrian of 
the “ancient and learned” Quadratus, who had 
preached the gospel at Magnesia and Athens, and 
being driven away from his flock at Athens, ob¬ 
tained at length the martyr’s crown ; and the Me* 
nohgium of the emperor Basil commemorates (a. d. 
21 Sept.) the martyrdom of a Quadratus, bishop of 
Magnesia, in the persecution under Decius. That 
our Quadratus was a martyr is, we think, from the 
silence of Eusebius and Jerome to such a circum¬ 
stance, very questionable ; and that he was mar¬ 
tyred under Hadrian, is inconsistent with the state¬ 
ment of those writers (Euseb. Chron.; Hieronym. 
Ad Magnum, , c. 4), that the Apologies of Quadra¬ 
tus and Aristeides led that emperor to put a stop to 
the persecution. We think it not an improbable 
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conjecture thht Publius fell a victim during the 
brief persecution thus stopped, and that Quadratus 
having been appointed to succeed him, made those 
exertions which Dionysius of Corinth, in his letter 
to the Athenians (apud Euseb. iv. 23), commemo¬ 
rates, to rally the dispersed members of the Church, 
and to revive their faith. Many of the Athenians, 
however, had apostatized ; and the Church con¬ 
tinued in a feeble state till the time when Diony¬ 
sius wrote. Nothing further is known of Qua¬ 
dratus : the few and doubtful particulars recorded 
of him have, however, been expanded by Halloix 
(Illustr. Eccles. Oriental . Sariptor . Vitae ) into a 
biography of seven chapters. (Comp. Ada Sanc¬ 
torum , Man, a.d. xxvi. vol. vi. p. 357.) 

The Apology of Quadratus is described by Euse¬ 
bius as generally read in his time, and as affording 
clear evidence of the soundness of the writer’s 
judgment and the orthodoxy of his belief. It has 
been long lost, with the exception of a brief frag¬ 
ment preserved by Eusebius (//. E. iv. 3), and 
given by Grabe, in his SpicilegiumSS. Patrum , Saec. 
ii. p. 125 ; by Galland, in the first volume of his 
Bibliotheca Patrum; and by Routh, in his Reliquiae 
Sacrae , vol. i. p. 73. (Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 
108, vol. i. p. 52 ; Tillemont, Mtmoires , vol. ii. 
pp. 232, &c., 588, &c.; Grabe, 1. c. ; Galland, 
Bill. Patrum, vol. i. Proleg. c. 13; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. vii. p. 154 ; Lardner, Credib. part ii. 
book i.c. 28. § 1.) [J.C.M.] 

QUADRATUS, C. A'NTIUS AULUS JU'- 
LIUS, consul a. d. 105, with Ti. Julius Candidus, 
in the reign of Trajan (Fasti). Spartianus (Hadr. 
3) mentions these consuls under the names of Can¬ 
didus and Quadratus. 

QUADRA'TUS, ASFNIUS, the author of 
a single epigram in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 299 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 13), which is described in the Planudean An¬ 
thology (p. 203, Steph., p. 206, Wechel.) as of 
uncertain authorship, but in the Palatine MS. is 
headed ’A cnvviov Kovadparov, with the further 
superscription, tous dvaipedcvras vird too t&v 
'Pw/uaiW virdrov iSwAa, according to which it 
would be inferred that the writer of the epigram 
was contemporary with Sulla. (Anth. Pal. vii. 
312.) But this lemma can scarcely be regarded 
as anything more than the conjecture of a gram¬ 
marian, on the truth of which the epigram itself 
does not furnish sufficient evidence to decide. It 
is the epitaph of some enemies of the Romans 
(apparently foreign enemies), who had fallen by a 
secret and treacherous death, after fighting most 
bravely. There is nothing in it to support the 
conjecture of Salmasius, that it refers to the death 
of Catiline and his associates. Jacobs, following 
the lemma of the Palatine MS., suggests that it 
may refer to the slaughter of many of the Athe¬ 
nians, after the taking of Athens by Sulla. (Anir 
madv. in Anth. Graec. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 366.) To 
these another conjecture might be added, namely, 
that the epigram refers to some event which oc¬ 
curred in the later wars of Rome, and that its 
author is no other than the Roman historian of 
the time of Philippui. See below. [P. S.J 
QUADRA'TUS, ASI'NIUS,lived in the times 
of Philippus I, and II., emperors of Rome (a. d. 
244—249), and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. 1. A history of Rome, in fifteen 
hooks, in the Ionic dialect, called Xthitrrfpls, because 
it related the history of the city, from its founda- 
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tion to tho thousandth year of its nativity (a. b. 248), 
when the Ludi Saeculares were performed with 
extraordinary pomp. It probably passed over with 
brevity the times of the republic, and dwelt at 
greater length upon the imperial period. Suidas 
says that the work came down to Alexander, the 
son of Mamaea; but this is a mistake, as Alex¬ 
ander died fifteen years before the thousandth year 
of Rome. (Suidas, s. v. KoSpdfos ; Steph. Byz. 
8, w. "AvOtov, @aipliro\is 9 y O(d€ioi ; Dion Cass, 
lxx. 3 ; Zosim, v. 27 ; Vulcat. Gall. Avid. Cass. 1 ; 
Agathias, i. p. 17, c.) 2. A history of Parthia, 
which is frequently quoted by Stepbanus Byzanti- 
nus under the title of TlapBind or \lapdvr\viKd. (Qua¬ 
dratus belli Parthici scriptor , Capitol. Ver. 8 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. vv. rrj\vs , T apads, et alibi ; comp. 
Vossius, De Hist. Graecis , pp, 286, 287, ed. Wes- 
termann ; Clinton, Fasti Pom. p. 265.) 

QUADRA'TUS, FA'NNIUS, a contemporary 
of Horace, who speaks of him with contempt as a 
parasite of Tigellius Hermogenes. He was one of 
those envious Roman poets who tried to depreciate 
Horace, because his writings threw their own into 
the shade. (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 21, i. 10. 80, with 
the Schol. ; YVeichert, Poetarum Latin. Reliquiae , 
p. 290, &c.) 

QUADRA'TUS, L. NI'NNIUS, tribune of 
the plebs B. c. 58, distinguished himself by his op¬ 
position to the measures of his colleague P. Clodiua 
against Cicero. After Cicero had withdrawn from 
the city, lie proposed that the senate and the people 
should put on mourning for the orator, and as early 
as the first of June he brought forward a motion in 
the senate for his recall from banishment. In the 
course of the same year he dedicated the property 
of Clodius to Ceres (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 14,16,30 ; 
Cic. pro Sest. 31, post Red. in Sen. 2, pro Dorn. 
48). Two years afterwards Quadratus is mentioned 
along with Favonius, as one of the opponents of the 
Lex Trebonia, which prolonged the government of 
the provinces to Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
( Dion Cass, xxxix. 35). The last time that his name 
occurs is in b. c. 49, when he was in Cicero’s neigh¬ 
bourhood in Campania (Cic. ad Att. x. 16. § 4). 
In many editions of Cicero, as also in the An- 
nales of Pighius, he is erroneously called Mum- 
mius. Glandorp, in his Onomasticon, calls him 
Numius. 

QUADRA'TUS, NUMI'DIUS. [Quadra¬ 
tus, Ummidius.] 

QUADRA'TUS, L. STA'TIUS, consul a. d. 
142, with C. Cuspius Rufinus (Fasti). 

QUADRA'TUS, UMMI'DIUS, the name of 
several persons under the early Roman emperors. 
There is considerable discrepancy in the ortho¬ 
graphy of the name. Josephus writes it Numidius, 
which is the form that Glandorp (Onomast. p. 631) 
has adopted ; while in the different editions of Taci¬ 
tus, Pliny, and the Scriptores Historiae Augustas, we 
find it written variously Numidius, Vinidius , and 
Ummidius. The latter, which occurs in some of 
the best manuscripts, is supported by the authority 
of inscriptions, and is evidently the correct form. 
In the passage of Horace (Sat. i. 1. 95) where the 
present reading is Ummidius , there is the same 
variation in the manuscripts, but Bentley has shown 
that the true reading is Ummidius. 

1. Ummidius Quadratus, was governor of 
Syria during the latter end of the reign of Clau¬ 
dius, and the commencement of the reign of Nero. 
He succeeded Cassius Longinus in the provincq 
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about a. d. 61, and continued to govern it till his 
death in A. n. 60. Only three circumstances are 
mentioned in connection with his administration. 
In a.d. 52 he allowed Rhadamistus to dethrone 
and put to death Mithridates, the king of Armenia, 
whom Tiberius had placed upon the throne, and 
whom the Romans had hitherto supported. In 
the same year he marched into Judaea, and put 
down the disturbances which prevailed in that 
country. He is said to have condemned, or, ac¬ 
cording to other accounts, to have sent to the em¬ 
peror Claudius for trial, Ventidius Cumanus, one 
of the procurators, but to have protected Antonius 
Felix, the other procurator. [Comp. Felix, p. 143, 
a.] The other circumstance is his disagreement 
with Domitius Corbulo, who had been sent into 
the East to conduct the war against the Parthians. 
His name occurs on one of the coins of Antioch. 
(Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. § 2, B.J. ii. 12. §§ 5, 6 ; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 45, &c.,54, xiii. 8,9, xiv. 26 ; Eckhel, 
vol. iii. p. 280.) In the editions of Tacitus the 
praenomen of Quadratus is Titus , but it appears 
from an inscription that this is a mistake, and that 
his real praenomen was Cains. (Orelli, Inscr. 3665.) 
We learn from the same inscription that his full 
name Was C. Ummidius Durmius Quadratus, and 
that he had been previously the legatus of Caligula 
in Lusitania. The Ummidia Quadratilla, whose 
death in the reign of Trajan is mentioned by 
Pliny [Quadratilla], was in all probability a 
sister of the above. She could hardly have been a 
daughter, as some modern writers have supposed, 
since she had a grandson of the age of twenty-four 
and upwards at the time of her death [see below, 
No. 2], and it is not probable that Ummidius, 
who died in a.d. 60, could have had a great-grand¬ 
son of that age about A. d. 100. 

2. Ummidius Quadratus, a friend and ad¬ 
mirer of the younger Pliny, whom he took as his 
model in oratory. Pliny speaks of him in the 
highest terms, and praises both his abilities and 
his excellent moral character. He was the grand¬ 
son of the wealthy Ummidia Quadratilla, and in¬ 
herited two-thirds of her property. [Quadra¬ 
tilla.] In the estate thus bequeathed to him 
was the house formerly inhabited by the celebrated 
jurist Cassius Longinus. He married at the age of 
twenty-four, in the life-time of his grandmother, 
but lost his wife soon after their marriage. (Plin. 
Ep. vi. 11, vii. 24.) Two of Pliny’s letters are 
addressed to him (Ep. vi. 29, ix. 13), in the latter 
of which Pliny gives an account of the celebrated 
attack which he made upon Publicius Certus in 
the senate, in the reign of Nerva, a. d. 96. 

3. Ummidius Quadratus, is mentioned as one 
of the persons whom Hadrian persecuted. (Spartian. 
Hadr. 15.) He may have been a son of No. 2, 
who probably married again after the time that 
Pliny’s letter was written. It seems to have been 
this Quadratus who married the sister of Antoninus 
Pius. 

4. M. Ummidius Quadratus, the son of No. 3, 
was the nephew of Antoninus Pius, being his 
sister’s son. Antoninus Pius gave his maternal 
property to this Quadratus. (Capitol. M. Aurel. 7, 
where he is in some editions erroneously called 
Muramius Quadratus.) He was consul in a.d. 
167* with M. Aurelius Verus. 

5. Ummidius Quadratus, the son of No. 4, 
was induced by Lucilla to enter into a conspiracy 
against her brother Commodus, by whom he was 
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put to death, a. d. 183. (Herodian. i. 8 ; Lamprid. 
Commod. 4 ; Dion Cass, lxxii. 4.) 

QUADRA'TUS, C. VOLUSE'NUS, a tribune 
of the soldiers in Caesar’s army in Gaul* is de¬ 
scribed as “ vir et consilii magni et virtutis.” He 
held the rank of Praefectus equitum under his old 
commander in the campaign against Pompey in 
Greece, in b. c. 48. (Caes. B. G. iii. 5, viii. 23, 
B. C. iii. 60.) He was tribune of the plebs, b.c. 43, 
and one of the supporters of Antony. (Cic. Phil. 
xiv. 7. § 21, where the correct reading is idem 
Ventidium , cum aliipraelorem, tribunum Volusenum , 
ego semper hoslem.) 

QUADRIFRONS, a surname of Janus. It is 
said that after the conquest of the Faliscans an 
image of Janus was found with four foreheads. 
Hence afterwards a temple of Janus quadrifrons 
was built in the Forum transitorium, which held 
four gates. The fact of the god being represented 
with four heads is considered by the ancients to 
be an indication of his being the divinity presiding 
over the year with its four seasons. (Serv. ad Aen. 
vii. 607 ; Isid. Orig. viii. 11 ; August. De Civ. 
Dei , vii. 4.) [L. S.] 

QIJADRIGA'RIUS, Q. CLAU'DIUS, a Roman 
historian who flourished about B.c. 100 (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 9). His work, which is generally quoted under 
the title Annales (Gell. ix. 13. § 6), sometimes as 
Historiae (Priscian. p. 697, ed. Putsch.) and some¬ 
times as Iierum Romanarum Lihri (Non. 8. v. 
pristis ), commenced immediately after the destruc¬ 
tion of Rome by the Gauls, and must in all proba¬ 
bility have extended down to the death of Sulla, 
since there were at least twenty-three books (Gell. 
x. 13), and the seventh consulship of Marius was 
commemorated in the nineteenth. 

The first book embraced the events comprised in 
the period from b. c. 390 down to the subjugation 
of the Samnites. The struggle with Pyrrhus was 
the chief subject of the second and third ; the first 
Punic war commenced in the third, and was con¬ 
tinued through the fourth ; the second Punic war 
commenced in the fifth, which contained the battle 
of Cannae ; the siege of Capua was included in the 
sixth ; the hostilities with the Achaean league and 
Numantia in the eighth, and the seventh consulship 
of Marius in the nineteenth, as was remarked 
above. 

By Livy he is uniformly referred to simply as 
Claudius or Clodius , and is thus distinguished from 
Clodius Licinius (Liv. xxix. 22), and from 44 Clau¬ 
dius qui Annales Acilianos ex Graeco in Latinum 
sermonem vertit.” (Liv. xxv. 39. Comp. xxxv. 14.) 
By other authors he is cited as Quintus (Priscian. 
p. 960, ed. Putsch), as Claudius (Non. Marcell. s. v. 
Reticulum ), as Q. Claudius (Gell. ix. 13. § 6 ; 
Priscian. p. 787, ed. Putsch.), as Claudius Quadri • 
garius (Non. Marcell. s.v. Torquem ; Gell. ii. 19. 
§ 7), or as Quadrigarius (Non. Marcell. s.v. Pos~ 
setur; Gell. i. 25. § 6.) 

The fragments still extant enable us to conclude 
that he was very minute in many of his details, 
for several particulars recorded by him were omitted 
by Livy (e. g. Gell. v. 17 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 16 ; 
corap. Liv. viii. 19, xxxviii. 41.) ; while from the 
caution evinced by the latter in making use of him 
as an authority (Liv. vi. 42, viii. 19, ix. 5, x. 37, 
xxxiii. 10, 30, 36, xxxviii. 23, 41, xliv. 15 ; oomp. 
Oros. iv. 20), especially in matters relating to 
numbers, it would appear that he was disposed to 
indulge, although in a less degree, in those exag- 
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gerations which disfigured the productions of his 
contemporary Valerius Antiaa. It is somewhat 
remarkable that he is nowhere noticed by Cicero. 
By A. Gellius, on the other hand, he is quoted re¬ 
peatedly, and praised in the warmest terms (ix. 13. 
§ 14. xiii. 28. § 2. xv. 1. § 4, xvii. 2; KrauBe, 
Vitae et Fragm. Historic. Rom. p. 243 ; Giese- 
brecht, Ueher Claudius Quadrigarius , attached to a 
programme of the Gymnasium of Prenzlau, 4to, 
1831 ; Lachmann, l)e Fontibus Historiarum T. 
Liviiy Commentat . i. § 19, p. 34, 4 to, Gotting. 
1822, Commentat. ii. § 12, p. 22, 4to, Gotting. 
1828.) [W. R.] 

QUARTI'NUS, a friend of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severus, who, after the murder of that 
prince, was dismissed from the camp by his suc¬ 
cessor, and having been encountered by some sol¬ 
diers of Osrhoene deeply attached to the memory 
of their late sovereign, was forced by them to place 
himself at their head* and reluctantly assumed the 
purple. Soon after, while sleeping in his tent, he 
was assassinated by a certain Macedo, who had 
formerly commanded this body of foreign troops, 
and had been the chief instigator of the insur¬ 
rection, but who now sought to ingratiate himself 
with Maximinus by presenting him with the head 
of his rival. He received the reward which he 
merited. Maximinus accepted the offering with 
joy, and then issued a command that the double 
traitor should himself be put to death, as the 
original author of the revolt. (Herodian. viii. 3, 
4.) This Quartinus seems to be the same person 
with the Tycus mentioned by Capitolinus (Maxim. 
c. 11), and with the Titus of Trebellius Pollio 
( Trig. Tyrann. xxxix.). [W. Ii.] 

QUERQUETULA'NAE, or Querquetulanae vi- 
rae , nymphs presiding over the green oak forests, 
near the porta querquetularia, or querquetulana, 
were believed to be possessed of prophetic powers. 
(Fcstus, p. 261, ed. Muller j Plin. //. M xvi. 10, 
15, § 37.) It should be observed that the word 
vira is the ancient feminine of vir , and signifies 
women. Hence virago or virgo. [ L. S.] 

QUIES, the personification of tranquillity, was 
worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. A chapel 
dedicated to her stood on the via Lavicana, pro¬ 
bably a pleasant resting-place for the weary tra¬ 
veller ; another sanctuary of her was outside the 
porta.Collina. (Liv. iv. 41 ; August. De Civ. Dei y 
iv. 16, 21.) [L. S.] 

QUIETUS, AVI'DIUS, a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny, had been a friend of Paetus 
Thrasea, and used to relate to Pliny many things 
concerning that distinguished man. He supported 
Pliny when the latter accused Publicius Certus in 
the senate, in a. d. .96, on account of the share he 
had had in the condemnation of Helvidius by Do- 
mitian. (Plin. Ep. vi. 29, ix. 13. $ 15.) 

QUIETUS, CLUVIDIE'NUS, was impli¬ 
cated in Piso’s conspiracy against Nero, and was 
banished to one of the islands in the Aegaean Sea. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 71.) 

QUIETUS, C. FU'LVIUS, included in the list 
of thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio 
[see Aureolus], was one of the two sons of that 
Marianus who assumed the purple after the cap¬ 
ture of Valerian. Having been associated with his 
father and brother in the empire, he was entrusted 
with the government of the East when they marched 
upon Italy. Upon receiving intelligence of their 
defeat and death, he took refuge in Eraesa where 
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he was besieged, captured and slain by Oden&thus 
in A. d. 262 (Trebell. Poll. Trig . Tyraim He ia 
called Quintus by Zonaras (xii. 24). [W. R.] 
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QUIETUS, Q. LU'SIUS, was an independent 
Moorish chief, not belonging to the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Mauritania. He served, however, with a 
body of Moorish cavalry in the Roman army, but 
in consequence of some offence which he had com¬ 
mitted, he was dismissed from the service with 
disgrace. At a later time, a. d. 101, when Trajan 
was going to carry on war against the Dacians, 
and was in want of Moorish cavalry, Quietus 
offered his services again of his own accord, and 
was received with welcome by the emperor. In 
this war, and still more in the Parthian war, 
which began in a. d. 114, Quietus gained great 
distinction, and became one of the favourite ge¬ 
nerals of Trajan. He took the towns of Nisibia 
and Edessa, and subdued the Jews, against whom 
he had been sent. Trajan made him governor of 
Judaea, and rewarded him still further by raising 
him to the consulship in a. d. 116 or 117^ His 
name does not appear in the Fasti, and he must, 
therefore, have been only one of the consules Buf- 
fecti for the year. The honours conferred upon 
him by Trajan excited much envy ; but so great a 
favourite was he with the emperor, that there 
was a report, if we may believe Themistius, that 
Trajan destined him as his successor. Quietus is 
represented on Trajan’s column at the head of his 
Moors. After Trajan’s death he returned to his 
native country, but he was suspected by Hadrian 
of fomenting the disturbances which then pre¬ 
vailed in Mauritania. He was first deprived of 
the tribes whom he governed, and was then sum¬ 
moned to Rome. There he was accused of enter¬ 
ing into a conspiracy against Hadrian’s life, and 
was murdered on a journey, probably* while tra¬ 
velling from Mauritania to Rome. (Dion Cass, 
lxviii. 8, 22, 30, 32, lxix. 2 ; Themistius, Orat. 
xvi. p. 205, ed. Petavius, Paris, 1684 ; Euseb. 
//. E. iv. 2, with the note of Valesius ; Spartian. 
lladr. 5, 7 ; Amm. Marc. xxix. 5.) 

QUI'NTIA GENS, originally patrician, but 
subsequently plebeian also. The ancient and more 
correct form of the name is Quinctius , which occurs 
on coins and the Fasti Capitolini. The Quintia 
gens was one of the Alban houses removed to 
Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled by him 
among the patricians (Liv. i. 30). It was con¬ 
sequently one of the minores gentes. (Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Rome. vol. ii. pp. 291, 292.) Its members 
often held throughout the whole history of the 
republic the highest offices of the state, and it 
produced some men of importance even during the 
imperial period. For nearly the first forty years 
after the .expulsion of the kings the Quintii are 
not mentioned, and the first of the gens, who ob¬ 
tained the consulship, was T. Quintius Capitolinus 
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Barbatus in B.C. 471 ; but from that year their 
name constantly appears in the Fasti. The ttaree 
great patrician families of the Quintia Gens were 
those of Capitolinus, Cincinnati^, and Fla- 
minin us. Besides these we find Quintii with the 
following surnames : Atta, Claudus, Crispinus, 
Hirpinus, Scapula, Trogus. A few persons, 
who bear no cognomens, are given under Quin- 
tius. The only surname that occurs on coins is 
that of Crispinus Sulpicianus> which is found on 
coins struck in the time of Augustus. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 291.) It is related that it was the 
custom in the Quintia gens for even the women not 
to wear any ornaments of gold. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 
1. s. 6.) 
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QUINTIA'NUS, AFRA'NIUS, a senator of 
dissolute life, had been ridiculed by Nero in a 
poem, and in revenge took part in Piso’s con¬ 
spiracy against that emperor. On the detection 
of the conspiracy he had to put an end to his life, 
which he did, says Tacitus, “ non ex priore vitae 
mollitia.” (Tac. Ann. xv. 49, 56, 70.) 

QUINTI'LIA, or QUINCTI'LIA GENS, 
patrician. This name occurs in the earliest legends 
of Roman history, for the followers of Romulus 
among the shepherds are said to have been called 
Quintilii, just as those of his brother Remus were 
named Fabii. The Luperci, who were among the 
most ancient priests of Rome, were divided into 
two classes, one called Quintilii or Quintiliani, and 
the other Fabii or Fabiani. (Festus, s. vv. Quine- 
tiliani Luperci , and Fabiani ; Ovid. Fast. ii. 378). 
Hence it has been conjectured with much pro¬ 
bability that this priesthood was originally con¬ 
fined to these gentes. (Comp. Diet, of Ant. s. v. 
Luperci.) But although the gens was bo ancient, 
it never attained any historical importance, and its 
name is best known from the unfortunate Quin- 
tilius Varus, who was destroyed with his whole 
army by the Germans in the reign of Augustus. 
The Quintilii obtained only one consulship and 
one dictatorship during the whole of the republican 
period, the former in b. c. 453, and the latter in 
B. c. 331. During the republic Varus is the 
only family-name that occurs in the gens ; but in 
the times of the empire we find one or two other 
cognomens, which are given below. 

QUINTILIA'NUS, M. FA'BIUS, the most 
celebrated of Roman rhetoricians, was a native of 
Calagurris (Calahorra), in the upper valley of the 
Ebro. He was bom about a. d. 40, and if not 
reared at Rome, must at least have completed his 
education there, for he himself informs us (v. 7. § 
7) that, while yet a very young man, he attended 
the lectures of Domitius Afer, at that time far ad¬ 
vanced in life, and that he witnessed the decline of 
his powers (v. 7. § 7, x. 1. §§ 11, 24, 36, xii. 11. 
§ 3). Now we know from other sources that Do- 
mitius Afer died in a. d. 59 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 19 ; 
Frontin. de Aquaed. 102). Having revisited Spam, 
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he returned from thence (a. d. 68) in the train of 
Galba, and forthwith began to practise at the bar 
(vii. 2), where he acquired considerable reputation. 
But he was chiefly distinguished as a teacher of 
eloquence, bearing away the palm in this depart¬ 
ment from all his rivals, and associating his name 
even to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. 
Among his pupils were numbered Pliny the younger 
(Plin. Ep. ii 14, vi. 6) and the two grand-nephews 
of Domitian. By this prince he was invested with 
the insignia and title of consul (consularia omar 
vnenta\ and is, moreover, celebrated as the first 
public instructor, who, in virtue of the endowment 
by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 18), received a regular 
salary from the imperial exchequer. After having 
devoted twenty years, commencing probably with 
a. d. 69, to the laborious duties of his profession, 
he retired into private life, and is supposed to have 
died about a. d. 118. 

Martial, himself from the neighbourhood of Cala¬ 
gurris (j Ep. i. 62), and fond of commemorating the 
literary glories of his own land, although he pays a 
tribute to the fame of Quintilian (xi. 90), 

M Quintiliane, vagae moderator summe juventae, 
Gloria Romanae, Quintiliane, togae,”— 

nowhere claims him as a countryman, and hence it 
has been concluded that he was not by birth a 
Spaniard, but this negative evidence cannot be al¬ 
lowed to outweigh the direct testimony of Ausonius 
(Prof. i. 7), confirmed by Hieronymus ( Chron. Eu - 
seb. Olymp. ccxi. ccxvii.) and Cassiodorus (Chron. 
sub Domitian. ann. viii.). 

It is frequently affirmed in histories of Roman lit¬ 
erature that the father of Quintilian was a pleader, 
and that his grandfather was Quintilian the de- 
claimer spoken of by Seneca, but the passages re¬ 
ferred to in proof of these assertions will be found 
not to warrant any such inferences (ix. 3. § 73 ; 
Senec. Controv. v. praef. and 33). 

Doubts have been expressed with regard to the 
imperor to whom Quintilian was indebted for the 
honours alluded to above, and it has been confi¬ 
dently maintained that Hadrian, not Domitian, was 
his patron. In the prooemium to the fourth book 
of tne Institutions the author records with grate¬ 
ful pride that Domitianus Augustus had committed 
to his care the grandsons of his sister.—that is, the 
sons of Flavius Clemens and Domitilla the younger 
(see Sueton. Dom. 15; Dion Cass, p, 1112, ed. 
Reimar). Again, Ausoniu9, in his Gratiarum 
Actio ad Gratianum, remarks “ Quintilianus con¬ 
sularia per Cleraentem omamenta sortitus honesta- 
menta norainis potius videtur quara insignia potes- 
tatis habuisse.” It would be false scepticism to 
doubt that the Clemens here named is the Flavius 
Clemens to whose children Quintilian acted as pre¬ 
ceptor, and if this be admitted, the question seems 
to be set at rest. To this distinction doubtless the 
satirist alludes, when he sarcastically declares 

“ Si Fortuna volet fies de rhetore consul.” 

The pecuniary circumstances, also, of Quintilian, 
have afforded a theme for considerable discussion, 
in consequence of the (apparently) contradictory 
statements of Juvenal and Pliny. The former, 
after inveighing against the unsparing profusion of 
the rich in all luxurious indulgences connected with 
the pleasures of the table, as contrasted with the 
paltry remuneration which they offered to the most 
distinguished teachers of youth, exclaims (vii* 186), 
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“ Hos inter sumtus sestertia Quintiliano 
Ut multum duo sufficient; res nulla minoris 
Constabit patri quam films. Unde igitur tot 
Quintilianus habet saltus,” 

and then proceeds to ascribe his singular prosperity 
to the influence of good luck. On the other hand, 
Pliny, in a letter inscribed “Quintiliano suo” (vi. 
32, comp. 6), makes him a present of 50,000 ses¬ 
terces, about 400/. sterling, as a contribution towards 
the outfit of a daughter about to be married, assign¬ 
ing as a reason for his liberality “Te porro, animo 
beatissimura, modicum facultatibus^ scio.” Passing 
over the untenable supposition that Pliny may have 
been addressing some Quintilian different from the 
rhetorician, or that the estates indicated above 
may have been acquired at a later period, we must 
observe that Juvenal here employs a tone of de¬ 
clamatory exaggeration, and that he speaks with 
evident, though suppressed bitterness of the good 
fortune of Quintilian, probably in consequence of 
the flattery lavished by the latter on the hated 
Domitian (e. g. prooem. lib. iv.); we must bear in 
mind also, that although the means of Quintilian 
may not have been so ample as to render an act of 
generosity on the part of a rich and powerful pupil 
in any way unacceptable, still the handsome income 
which he enjoyed (100,000 sesterces ■■800/., Suet. 
Vesp. 18) must have appeared boundless wealth 
when compared with the indigence of the troops of 
half-starved grammarians who thronged the metro¬ 
polis, and whose miseries are so forcibly depicted 
in the piece where the above lines are found. 

The epistle of Pliny has suggested another diffi¬ 
culty. Quintilian, in the preface to his sixth book, 
laments in very touching language the death of his 
only son, whose improvement had been one of his 
chief inducements to undertake the work. He is 
thus led on to enter into details regarding his 
family bereavements: first of all he lost his wife, 
at the age of nineteen, who left behind her two 
boys ; the younger died when five years old, the 
elder at ten ; but there is no allusion to a daughter, 
and indeed his words clearly imply that two child¬ 
ren only had been born to him, both of whom he had 
lost. Hence we are driven to the supposition that 
he must have married a second time, that the lady 
was the daughter of a certain Tutilius (Plin. /. c.), 
and that the offspring of this union was the girl 
whose approaching marriage with Nonius Celer 
called forth the gift of Pliny. It will be seen too 
that Quintilian, at the lowest computation, must 
have been nearly fifty when he was left childless, 
consequently he must have been so far advanced in 
life when his daughter became marriageable, that it 
is impossible to believe that he amassed a fortune 
subsequent to that event. 

The great work of Quintilian is a complete 
system of rhetoric in twelve books, entitled De 
Institutione Oratoria Libri XIL, or sometimes, 
Imtitutiones Oratoriae , dedicated to his friend 
Marcell us Victorius, himself a celebrated orator, 
and a favourite at court. (Stat. SUv. iv. 4.) It 
was written during the reign of Domitian, while 
the author was discharging his duties as preceptor 
to the sons of the emperor’s niece (Prooem. lib. iv. 

1. § 9). In a short preface to his bookseller 
Trypho, he acquaints us that he commenced this 
undertaking after he had retired from his labours 
as a public instructor (probably in a. d. 89), and 
that he finished his task in little more than two 
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years. This period appears, at first sight, short 
for the completion of a performance so compre¬ 
hensive and so elaborate, but we may reasonably 
believe that his professional career had rendered 
him so familiar with the subject, and that in his 
capacity as a lecturer he must have so frequently 
enlarged upon all its different branches, that little 
would be necessary except to digest and arrange 
the materials already accumulated. Indeed, it 
appears that two books upon rhetoric had been 
already published under his name, but without his 
sanction ; being, in fact, notes taken down by 
some of his pupils, of conversations which he had 
held with them. 

In an introductory chapter addressed to Mar- 
cellus, he briefly indicates the plan which he had 
followed, and the distribution of the different 
parts. The first book contains a dissertation on 
the preliminary training requisite before a youth 
can enter directly upon the studies necessary to 
mould an accomplished orator (ca quae sunt ante 
officium rketoris)) and presents us with a carefully 
sketched outline of the method to be pursued in 
educating children, from the time they leave the 
cradle until they pass from the hands of the gram¬ 
marian. In the second book we find an expo¬ 
sition of the first principles of rhetoric, together 
with an investigation into the nature or essence of 
the art (jprima apud rhetorem elementa et quae de 
ipsa rhetoricae substantia quacruntur ). The five 
following are devoted to invention and arrange¬ 
ment (inventio, dispositio ) ; the eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh to composition (including the proper 
use of the figures of speech) and delivery, com¬ 
prised under the general term elocutio , and the 
last is occupied with what the author considers 
by far the most important portion of his project 
(partem operis destinuti longe gravissimam ), an 
inquiry, namely, into various circumstances not 
included in a course of scholastic discipline, but 
essential to the formation of a perfect public 
speaker ; such as his manners—his moral cha¬ 
racter,— the principles by which he must be 
guided in undertaking, in preparing, and in con¬ 
ducting causes, — the peculiar style of eloquence 
which he may adopt with greatest advantage — 
the collateral studies to be pursued — the age at 
which it is most suitable to commence pleading — 
the necessity of retiring before the powers begin 
to fail—and various other kindred topics. 

This production bears throughout the impress of 
a clear, sound judgment, keen discrimination, and 
pure taste, improved by extensive reading, deep 
reflection, and long practice. The diction is highly 
polished, and very graceful. The fastidious critic 
may, indeed, detect here and there an obscure, 
affected phrase, or a word employed in a sense not 
authorised by the purest models of Latinity, but 
these blemishes, although significant of the age to 
which the treatise belongs, are by no means so 
numerous or so glaring as seriously to injure its 
general beauty. In copiousness, perspicuity, and 
technical accuracy, it is unquestionably superior to 
the essay on the same subject ascribed to Cicero, 
although each possesses its peculiar merits, which 
are fully expounded in the laborious comparison 
instituted by Campanus. The sections which 
possess the greatest interest for general readers are 
those chapters in the first book which relate to 
elementary education, and the commencement of 
the tenth book, which furnishes us with a com- 
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pressed but spirited history of Greek and Roman 
literature, in which the merits and defects of the 
great masters, in so far as they bear upon the 
object in view, are seized upon, and exhibited with 
great precision, force and truth. 

One hundred and sixty-four declamations are 
extant under the name of Quintilian, nineteen of 
considerable length ; the remaining one hundred and 
forty-five, which form the concluding portion only 
of a collection which originally extended to three 
hundred and eighty-eight pieces, are mere ske¬ 
letons or fragments. No one believes these to be 
the genuine productions of Quintilian, although 
some of them were unquestionably received as 
such by Lactantius and Jerome, and few suppose 
that they proceeded from any one individual. 
They apparently belong not only to different per¬ 
sons, but to different periods, and neither in style 
nor in substance do they offer any thing which is 
either attractive or useful. The conjecture, founded 
on a sentence in Trebellius Pollio ( Trig . Tyran. 
iv.), that they ought to be ascribed to the younger 
Postumus, does not admit of proof or refutation. 

At the end of the eighth book of the Institu¬ 
tions, we read 44 Sed de hoc satis, quia eundem 
locum plenius in eo libro quo causas corruptae 
eloquentiae reddebamus, tractavimus.” These words 
have very naturally led some scholars to conclude 
that the well-known anonymous Dialogue do Orar 
toribusy written in the sixth year of Vespasian 
(see c. 17), and whicli often, although upon no 
good authority, bears the second title Sive de 
Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae , ought to be assigned 
to Quintilian. This hypothesis, for many reasons, 
cannot be maintained, but the authorship of the 
tract may with greater propriety be discussed under 
Tacitus, among whose works it is now generally 
printed. 

The first MS. of Quintilian was discovered in 
the monastery of St. Gall by Poggio the Floren¬ 
tine, when he was attending the council of Con¬ 
stance, and is probably the same with the Codex 
Laurentianus, now preserved at Florence. 

The Editio Princeps of the Institutions was 
printed at Rome by Phil, de Lignamine, fol. 1470, 
with a letter prefixed from J. A. Campanus to 
Cardinal F. Piccolomini, and a second edition was 
printed at the same place in the same year, by 
Sweynheim and Pannartz, with an address from 
Andrew Bishop of Aleria to Pope Paul the Second. 
These were followed by the edition of Jenson, fol. 
Venet. 1471, and at least eight more appeared 
before the end of the fifteenth century. The nine¬ 
teen larger Declamations and The Institutions were 
first published together at Treviso, fol. 1402. 

One hundred and thirty-six of the shorter de¬ 
clamations were first published at Parma by Tadeus 
Ugoletus in 1494, were reprinted at Paris in 
1509, and again at the same place with the notes 
and emendations of Petrus Aerodius in 1563. The 
remaining nine were added from an ancient MS. 
by Petrus Pithoeus (Paris, 8vo. 1680), who ap¬ 
pended to them fifty-one pieces of a similar de¬ 
scription bearing the title 44 Ex Calpumio Flacco 
Excerptae X. Rhetorura Minorum.” 

The most important editions of Quintilian are, 
that of Burmann, 2 vols. 4to., Lug. Bat. 1720; 
that of Gesner, 4to. Gott. 1738 ; and best of all, 
that begun by Spalding and finished by Zurapt, 6 
vols. 8vo. Lips. 1798—1829. The first of the 
above contains both the Institutions and the whole 
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of the Declamations, the two others the Institu¬ 
tions only. 

The Institutions have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Guthrie, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1756, 1805, 
and by Patsall, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1774 ; into 
French by M. de Pure, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1663 ; 
by the Abbd Gedoyn, 4to. Paris, 1718, 12mo. 
1752, 1770, 1810, 1812, 1820 ; and by C. V. 
Ouizille, 8vo. Paris, 1829; into Italian by Orazio 
Toscanella, 4to. Venez. 1568, 1584 ; and by Garilli, 
Vercelli, 1780 ; into German by H. P. C. Henke, 
3 vols. 8vo. Helmstaedt, 1775—1777; republished 
with corrections and additions, by J. Billerbeck, 
3 vols. 8vo. Helmstaedt, 1825. 

The Declamations have been translated into 
English by Warr, 8vo. Lond. 1686 (published 
anonymously) ; into French by Du Teil, 4to. Paris, 
1658 (the larger declamations only) ; into Italian 
by Orazio Toscanella, 4to. Venez. 1586 ; and into 
German by J. H. Steffens, 8vo. Zelle, 1767 (a se¬ 
lection only). [W. R.] 

QUINTILIA'NUS, NO'NIUS. 1. Sex. No¬ 
nius L. F. L. N. QUINTILIANU8, Was COIlSul A. D. 
8 with M. Furius Camillus (Fasti Capit.; Dion 
Cass. lv. 33). It appears from coins that he was 
also triumvir of the mint under Augustus (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 262). 

2. Sex. Nonius Quintilianus, probably a 
son of the preceding, was consul suffectus in the 
reign of Caligula, A. d. 40 (Fasti). 

QUINTPLIUS CONDIA'NUS. [Condia- 

NUS.] 

. QUINTPLIUS MAXIMUS. [Condianus.] 

QUINTPLIUS, a gem-engraver, of unknown 
time. Two of his works are extant; the one 
representing Neptune drawn by two sea-horses, 
cut in beryl (Stosch, No. 57 ; Bracci, pi. 100) ; 
the other a naked Mercury (Spilahury Gems, No. 
27). [P. S.j 

QUINTILLUS, M. AURE'LIUS, the brother 
of the emperor M. Aurelius Claudius Gothicus, 
was elevated to the throne by the troops whom he 
commanded at Aquileia, in a. d. 270. But as the 
army at Sirmiura, where Claudius died, had pro¬ 
claimed Aurelian emperor, Quintillus put an end 
to his own life, seeing himself deserted by his own 
soldiers, to whom the rigour of his discipline 
had given offence. Most of the ancient writers 
say that he reigned only seventeen days ; but 
since we find a great number of his coins, it is 
probable that he enjoyed the imperial dignity for a 
few months, as Zosimus states. He had two 
children. His character is said to have been un¬ 
blemished, and his praises are sounded in the 
same lofty strain as those of his brother. [See 
Vol. I. p. 777.] (TrebelL Poll. Claud . 10, 12, 
13; Eutrop. ix. 12; Viet. Epit . 34; Zosim. i. 
47 ; Eckhel, voL vii. pp.477, 478.) 
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QUINTILLUS, PLAU'TIUS. 1. Consul in 
a.d. 159 with Statius Priscua (Fasti). 
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2. M., consul with Commodus in a. d. 177 
(Fasti). 

QUI'NTIUS. 1. D. Quintius, a man of ob¬ 
scure birth, but of great military reputation, com¬ 
manded the Roman fleet at Tarentum in b. c. 210, 
and was 6lain in a naval engagement in that year. 
(Liv. xxvi. 39.) 

2. P. Quintius, the person whom Cicero de¬ 
fended in b. c. 81. The oration in his behalf is 
still extant. 

3. L. Quintius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 74, is 
characterised by Cicero as a man well fitted to 
speak in public assemblies (Cic. Brut. 62). He 
distinguished himself by his violent opposition to 
the constitution of Sulla, and endeavoured to re¬ 
gain for the tribunes the power of which they had 
been deprived. The unpopularity excited against 
the judices by the general belief that they had 
been bribed by Cluentius to condemn Oppianicus, 
was of service to Quintius in attacking another of 
Sulla’s measures, by which the judices were taken 
exclusively from the senatorial order. QuintiuB 
warmly espoused the cause of Oppianicus, con¬ 
stantly asserted his innocence, and raised the flame 
of popular indignation to such a height, that Ju¬ 
nius, who had presided at the trial, was obliged to 
retire from public life. L. Quintius, however, was 
not strong enough to obtain the repeal of any of 
Sulla’s laws. The consul Lucullus opposed him 
vigorously in public, and induced him, by per¬ 
suasion in private, says Plutarch, to abandon his 
attempts. It is not improbable that the aristo¬ 
cracy made use of the powerful persuasion of money 
to keep him quiet. (Plut. Lucull. 5 ; Sallust, 
Hist. p. 173, ed. Orelli ; Pseudo-Ascon. in Div. 
in Caecil. p. 103, in Act. i. in Verr. pp. 127, 141, 
ed. Orelli ; Cic. pro Cluent. 27—29, 37, 39.) 

In b. c. 67 Quintius was praetor, in which year 
he took his revenge upon his old enemy Lucullus, 
by inducing the senate to send him a successor in 
his province, although he had, according to a 
statement of Sallust, received money from Lucullus 
to prevent the appointment of a successor. (Plut. 
Lucull. 33, where he is erroneously called L. 
Quintus; Sail. ap. Sckol. in Cic . de Leg. Man. p. 
441, ed. Orelli.) 

QUINTUS, an eminent physician at Rome, in 
the former half of the second century after Christ. 
He was a pupil of Marinus (Galen, Comment, in 
Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn .” ii. 6, vol, xv. p. 136), 
and not his tutor , as some modem writers assert. 
He was tutor to Lycus (id. ibid.) and Satyrus (id. 
ibid., De Anatom. Admin. \. 1, 2, vol. ii. pp.'217, 
225, De Antid. i. 14, vol. xiv. p. 71), and Iphicia- 
nus (id. Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. III.” i. 29, 
vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 575). Some persons say he 
was also one of the tutors of Galen himself, but 
this is probably an error. He was so much su¬ 
perior to his medical colleagues that they grew 
jealous of his eminence, and formed a sort of 
coalition against him, and forced him to quit the 
city by charging him with killing his patients (id. 
De Praenot. ad Epig. c. 1, vol xiv. p. 602). He 
died about the year 148 (id. De Anat. Admin. \. 
2, vol ii. p. 225). He was particularly celebrated 
for his knowledge of anatomy (id. DeLibris Pro - 
?>m», c. 2, vol. xix. p. 22), but wrote nothing him¬ 
self, either on this or any other medical subject (id. 
Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn” i 25, ii. 6, 
v PP* 68, 136); bis pupil Lycus professing 
to deliver his master’s opinions (id. Comment. in 
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Hippocr. “ Apbor.” iii. praef. vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 
562). He appears to have commented on the 
“Aphorisms’’ and the “ Epidemics” of Hippocrates, 
but Galen says that his explanations were not 
always sound ( Comment. in Hippocr. “ Epid. I” 
i. praef. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 6, De Ord. Libror. suor. 
voL xix. p. 57). Several of his sayings have been 
preserved, which show more rudeness than wit, and 
(as Galen says) are more suitable to a jester than 
a physician {De Sanit . Tu. iii. 13, vol. vi. p. 228, 
Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. VI.” iv. 9, vol. 
xvii. pt. ii. p. 151 ; Pallad. Comment, in Ilip - 
peer. “ Epid. VI” ap. Dietz, Sckol. in Hippocr. et 
Gal. vol ii. p. 113), He is mentioned in several 
other passages of Galen’s writings, and also by 
Aetius (i. 1, p. 39) ; and he is probably the phy¬ 
sician quoted by Oribasius ( Synops.ad Eustuih. iii. 
p. 56). [W.A.G.] 

QUINTUS, a gem-engraver, and his brother 
Aulus, flourished probably in the time of Au¬ 
gustus. There are several works of Aulus extant, 
but only a fragment of one by Quintus. From 
the manner in which their names appear on their 
works, AYAOS AAEHA EH, KOINTOS AAEE 
EITOIEI, Winckehnann and Sillig conclude that 
their father’s name was Alexander ; but Osann 
endeavours to prove that the second word stands 
for the genitive, not of ’Abut of ’AAf^ar. 

(Bracci, fol. 8 ; Sillig, Cat. Art. 8. v.; Osann, in 
the Kunstblatt , 1830, p. 336.) [P. S.l 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. [Curtius.] 
QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS (K<JiVroy Zpvp. 
vouos), commonly called Quintus Calaber, from 
the circumstance that the first copy through which 
his poem became known was found in a convent 
at Otranto in Calabria, was the author of a poem 
in 14 books, entitled tcI pcB’ "Oprjpov, or napa~ 
Acnrojuei'a 'O/uifpy. Scarcely any thing is known 
of his personal history; but from the metrical and 
poetic characteristics of his poem, as compared with 
the school of Nonnus, it appears most probable that 
he lived towards the end of the fourth century 
after Christ. From a passage in his poem (xii. 
308—313), it would seem that even in early 
youth he made trial of his poetic powers, while en¬ 
gaged in tending sheep near a temple of Artemis 
in the territory of Smyrna. The matters treated 
of in his poem are the events of the Trojan war 
from the death of Hector to the return of the 
Greeks. It begins rather abruptly with a descrip¬ 
tion of the grief and consternation at the death of 
Hector which reigned among the Trojans, and then 
introduces Penthesileia, queen of the Amazons, 
who comes to their aid. In the second book we 
have the arrival, exploits, and death of Memnon ; 
in the third, the death of Achilles. The fourth 
and fifth books describe the funeral games in 
honour of Achilles, the contest about his arms, and 
the death of Ajax. In the sixth book, Neoptole- 
mus is sent for by the Greeks, and Eurypylus 
comes to the help of the Trojans. The seventh 
and eighth books describe the arrival and exploits 
of Neoptolemus ; the ninth contains the exploits 
of Deiphobus, and the sending for Philoctetes by 
the Greeks. The tenth, the death of Paris and 
the suicide of Oenone, who had refused to heal 
him. The eleventh book narrates the last unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt of the Greeks to carry Ilium by 
storm ; the twelfth and thirteenth describe the 
capture of the city by means of the wooden horse ; 
the fourteenth, the rejoicing of the Greeks,—the 
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reconciliation of Menelaus and Helena, — the 
sacrifice of Polyxena at the tomb of Achillea, — 
the embarkation of the Greeks, — the scattering of 
their ships, and the death of Ajax. 

In phraseology, similes, and other technicalities, 
Quintus closely copied Homer. The materials for 
his poem he found in the works of the earlier poets 
of the epic cycle. But not a single poetical idea of 
his own seems ever to have inspired him. He was 
incapable of understanding or appropriating any 
thing except the majestic flow of the language of 
the ancient epos. His gods and heroes are alike 
devoid of all character: every thing like pathos or 
moral interest was quite beyond his powers. Of 
similes (not very original in their character) he 
makes copious use. With respect to chronology 
his poem is as punctual as a diary. But his 
style is clear, and marked on the whole by purity 
and good taste, without any bombast or exag¬ 
geration. There can be little doubt that the 
work of Quintus Smyrnaeus is nothing more than 
an amplification or remodelling of the poems of 
Arctinus and Lesches. It is clear that he had 
access to the same sources as Virgil, though there 
is nothing from which it would appear that he had 
the Roman poet before his eyes. He appears, 
however, to have made diligent use of Apollonius. 

The first edition of Quintus was published by 
Aldus Manutius in 1504 or 1505, from a very faulty 
MS. Laur. Rhodomannus, who spent thirty years 
upon the correction and explanation of the text of 
Quintus, published an improved edition in 1604. 
But the standard edition, founded on a collation 
of all the extant manuscripts, is that of Tychsen, 
Strasburg, 1807. It is also printed along with 
Hesiod, Apollonius, &c., in Didot’s edition, Paris, 
1840. A smaller poem on the Twelve Labours of 
Hercules, ascribed to Quintus Smyrnaeus, is extant 
in MS. (Bernhardy, Grundriss der Grieck. Lit- 
teratury vol. ii. p. 246, &c.; Tychsen, Comment, 
de Quinti Smyrnaei Paralip.y Gottingen, 1783; 
the materials of which are also contained in his 
edition.) [C.P.M.] 

QUIRINA'LIS, CLO'DIUS, praefectus of the 
rowers at Ravenna, anticipated his condemnation 
by taking poison, a. d. 56. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 30.) 

QUIRI'N US, according to Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (ii. 48), a Sabine word, and perhaps to 
be derived from quiris , a lance or spear. It occurs 
first of all as the name of Romulus, after he had 
been raised to the rank of a divinity, and the fes¬ 
tival celebrated in his honour bore the name of 
Quirinalia (Virg. Am. i. 292; Cic. De Nat. Deor. 
ii. 24 ; Ov. Am. iii. 8. 51, Fast. iv. 56, 808, vi. 
375, Met. xv. 862.) Owing to the probable 
meaning of the word it is also used as a surname 
of Mars, Janus, and even of Augustus. (Ov. Fast. 
ii. 477 ; Serv. ad Aen , vii. 610 ; Sueton. Aug. 22 ; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 9 ; Virg. Geovg. iii. 27; Lydus, De 
Mens, p. 144 ; comp. Romulus.) [L. S.] 
QUIRPNUS, P. SULPI'CIUS. 1. Censor 
b. c. 42 with L. Antonius Pietas, and consul suf- 
fectus b. c. 36 in the place of M. Cocceius Nerva 
(Fasti). 

2. Consul a c. 12 with M. Valerius Messalla, 
It would appear from his name that he was the 
son of the preceding; but the language of Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 48) implies that he was of obscure origin. 
This historian relates that he was a native of 
Lanuvium, and had no connection with the ancient 
Sulpicia gens ; and that it was owing to his mili* 
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tary abilities and active services that he gained the 
consulship under Augustus. He was subsequently 
sent into Cilicia, where he subdued the Homona- 
deuses, a fierce people dwelling in Mount Taurus ; 
and in consequence of this success, he received the 
honour of the triumphal ornaments. In b. c. 1, 
or a year or two afterwards, Augustus appointed 
him to direct the counsels of his grandson C. Cae¬ 
sar, then in Armenia ; and on his way to the East 
he paid a visit to TiberiuB, who was at that time 
living at Rhodes. Some years afterwards, but not 
before A. D. 5, he was appointed governor of Syria, 
and while in this office he took a census of the 
Jewish people. This is the statement of Josephus, 
and appears to be at variance with that of Luke, 
who speaks as if the census or enrolment of Cyre- 
nius was made at the time of the birth of Christ. 
This discrepancy has given rise to much discussion 
and various explanations, of which the reader will 
find an able account in Winer's Biblisches Real - 
worterbuch , s. v. Quirinius. 

Quirinus had been married to Aemilia Lepida, 
whom he divorced ; but in a. d. 20, twenty years 
after the divorce, he brought an accusation against 
her, because she pretended to have had a son by 
him. She was at the same time accused of other 
crimes ; but the conduct of Quirinus met with 
general disapprobation as harsh and revengeful. 
Tiberius, notwithstanding his dissimulation, was 
evidently in favour of the prosecution, as he was 
anxious to conciliate Quirinus, who had no chil¬ 
dren, and might therefore be expected to leave his 
property to the emperor. Quirinus died in a. d. 
21, and was honoured with a public funeral, which 
Tiberius requested of the senate. (Dion Cass. liv. 
28 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 30, iii. 22, 48 ; Suet. Tib. 49 ; 
Strab. xii. p. 569 ; Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 1. § 1 ; 
St. Luke, ii. 1 ; comp. Acts of Apost. v. 37.) 


R. 

C. RABI'RIUS, defended by Cicero in the 
year of his consulship, b. c. 63, in a speech still 
extant. In b. c. 100 L. Appuleius Satuminus, the 
tribune of the plebs, had been declared an outlaw 
by the senate, besieged in the Capitol, and put to 
death with his accomplices, when he had been 
obliged to surrender through want of water. This 
had happened in the consulship of Marius, who 
had been compelled to conduct the attack, and had 
been supported by the leading men in the state. 
Among the few survivors of the actors in that 
scene, was the senator C. Rabirius, who had since 
lived in retirement, and had now attained a great 
age. As nearly forty years had elapsed, it would 
have appeared that he could have had no danger to 
apprehend on account of the part he had taken in 
the affray ; and he would doubtless have been 
allowed to continue undisturbed, had not Caesar 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from resort¬ 
ing to arms against the popular party, and to 
frighten every one in future from injuring the sacred 
person of a tribune, even in obedience to the senate’s 
decree. Caesar, therefore, resolved to make an ex¬ 
ample of Rabirius, and accordingly induced the 
tribune, T, Labienus, whose uncle had perished 
among the followers of Satuminus, to accuse Rabi¬ 
rius of having murdered the tribune. To make the 
warning still more striking, Labienus did not pro¬ 
ceed against him on the charge of majestas , but re- 
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vived the old accusation of perdudlio , which had 
been discontinued for Borne centuries, since persons 
found guilty of the latter crime were given over to the 
public executioner and hanged on the accursed tree. 
In accusations of perduellio, the criminal was 
brought to trial before the Duumviri Perduellionis , 
who were specially appointed for the occasion, and 
who had in former times been nominated by the 
comitia, first of the curiae and afterwards of the 
centuries. On the present occasion, however, but 
on what ground we are not told, the duumviri 
were appointed by the praetor. They were C. 
Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar. With 
such judges the result could not be doubtful; Ra- 
birius was forthwith condemned ; and the sentence 
of death would have been carried into effect, had 
he not availed himself of his right of appeal to the 
people in the comitia of the centuries. The case 
excited the greatest interest ; since it was not 
simply the life or death of Rabirius, but the power 
and authority of the senate, which were at stake. 
The aristocracy made every effort to save the ac¬ 
cused ; while the popular leaders, on the other hand, 
used every means to excite the multitude against 
him, and thus secure his condemnation. On the 
day of the trial Labienus placed the bust of Satur- 
ninus in the Campus Martius, who thus appeared, 
as it were, to call for vengeance on his murderers. 
Cicero and Hortensius appeared on behalf of Ra¬ 
birius ; but that they might not have much oppor¬ 
tunity for moving the people by their eloquence, 
Labienus limited the defence to half an hour. Cicero 
did all he could for his client. He admitted that 
Rabirius had taken up arms against Satuminus ; 
but denied that he had killed the tribune, who had 
perished by the hands of a slave of the name of 
Sceva. The former act he justified by the example 
of Marius, the great hero of the people, as well as 
of all the other distinguished men of the time. But 
the eloquence of the advocate was all in vain ; the 
people demanded vengeance for the fallen tribune. 
They were on the point of voting, and would in¬ 
fallibly have ratified the decision of the duumvirs, 
had not the meeting been broken up by the praetor, 
Q. Metellus Celer, who removed the military flag 
which floated on the Janiculum. This was in ac¬ 
cordance with an ancient custom, which was in¬ 
tended to prevent the Campus Martius from being 
surprised by an enemy, when the territory of Rome 
scarcely extended beyond the boundaries of the 
city j and the practice was still maintained, though 
it had lost all its significance, from that love of 
preserving the form at least of all ancient institu¬ 
tions, which so particularly distinguishes the Ro¬ 
mans. Rabirius thus escaped, and waB not brought 
to trial again ; since Caesar could have had no 
wish to take the old man's life, and he had 
already taught the senate an important lesson. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 26—28 ; Suet. Jul . 12 ; Cic. 
pro C. Rabir. passim, in Pis. 2, Or at. 29.) 

The previous account has been taken from Dion 
Cassius, who relates the whole affair with great 
minuteness. Niebuhr, however, in his preface to 
Cicero's oration for Rabirius, has questioned the 
accuracy of the account in Dion Cassius ; urging that 
Cicero speaks fc. 3) of the infliction of a fine by 
Labienus* which could have nothing to do with a 
trial of perduellio; and also that Labienus com¬ 
plained of Cicero's having done away with the trial 
for perduellio (“ nara de perduellionis judicio, quod 
a me sublatum esse criminari soles, meurn crimen 
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est, non Rabirii," c. 3), Niebuhr, therefore, thinks 
that the decision of the duumviri was quashed by 
the consul and the senate, on the ground that the 
duumviri were appointed by the praetor, contrary 
to law ; and that the speech of Cicero, which is 
extant, was delivered before the people, not in de¬ 
fence of Rabirius on an accusation of perduellio, 
but to save him from the payment of a heavy fine, 
in which Labienus attempted to condemn him, 
despairing of a more severe punishment. But, in 
the first place, the strong language which Cicero 
employs throughout this speech would be almost 
ridiculous, if the question only related to the im¬ 
position of a fine ; and in the second place the ob¬ 
jections which Niebuhr makes to the account of 
Dion Cassius, from the language of Cicero, can 
hardly be sustained. With respect to the former 
of the two objections, it will be seen by a reference 
to the oration (c. 3), that Labienus proposed to in¬ 
flict two punishments on Rabirius, a fine on account 
of the offences he had committed in his private life, 
and death on account of the crime of perduellio in 
murdering Saturninus : to render the vengeance 
more complete, he wished to confiscate his property 
as well as take away his life. Cicero most clearly 
distinguishes between the two. As to the latter 
objection, that Labienus said that Cicero had done 
away with trials for perduellio, it is probable that 
these words only refer to the resolution of Cicero 
to defend Rabirius, and to certain assertions which 
he may have made in the senate respecting the il¬ 
legality or inexpediency of renewing such an anti¬ 
quated form of accusation. (Comp. Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms , vol. iii. p. 163 ; Merimde, E'tudes 
sur I'Histoire Romainc , vol. ii. p. 99, &c.) 

C. Rabirius had no children of his own, and 
adopted the son of his sister, who accordingly took 
his name. As the latter was born after the death of 
his father, he is called C. Rabirius Postumus. This 
Rabirius, whom Cicero also defended, in b. c. 54, 
is spoken of under Postumus. 

RABPRIUS. Velleius Paterculus, after enu¬ 
merating the distinguished literary characters who 
lived in the last years of the republic, in passing 
on to those who approached more nearly to his 
own age, uses the words “ interque (sc. ingenid) 
proximi nostri aevi eminent princeps carminum 
Virgilius, Rabiriusque," where some critics have 
unjustifiably sought to substitute “ Variusque " or 
“ Horatiusque ” for “ Rabiriusque." Ovid also 
pays a tribute to the genius of the same individual 
when he terms him “ magnique Rabirius oris" 
(Ep. ex Pont. iv. 16. 5), but Quintilian speaks 
more coolly, “ Rabirius ac Pedo non indigni cogni- 
tione, si vacet” (x. 1. § 90). From Seneca (De 
Benef vi. 3), who quotes with praise an expression 
placed in the mouth of Antonins, Hoc boilbeo quod- 
cunque dedi l we are led to conclude that the work 
of Rabirius belonged to the epic class, and that the 
subject was connected with the Civil Wars. 

No portion of this piece was known to exist 
until among the charred rolls found at Hercu¬ 
laneum a fragment was decyphered which many 
believe to be a part of the poem of Rabirius. It 
was first printed in the Volumina Herculanensia 
(vol. ii. p. 13, fol. Neap. 1809), and subsequently, 
in a separate form, in a volume edited by Kreyssig 
under the title “ Carminis Latini de bello Actiaco 
s. Alexandrino fragmenta," 4to. Schneeberg, 1814. 
A translation into Italian appeared at Forli, 4to. 
1830, styled w Frainmenti di Rabiiio poeta tra- 
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dotti da G. Montanan”; and in 1835 Kreyssig 
published M Commentatio de C. Sallustii Crispi His- 
toriarum Libr. III. fragmentis, dec. atque Carminis 
Latini de Bello Actiaco sive Alexandrino frag- 
menta” (8vo. Misen. 1835), which contains a 
condensed view of the discussions to which these 
morsels have given rise. 

Fulgentius Planciades in his exposition of the 
word Ahstemius quotes a line from “ Rabirius in 
Satyra,” where some MSS. give Rubrius , a name 
entirely unknown. Admitting that the common 
reading is correct, it is impossible, in the absence 
of all further information, to determine whether 
the Rabirius referred to is the same Rabirius who 
is noticed by Velleius, Ovid, Seneca, and Quin¬ 
tilian, or a different person, and there seems to be 
scarcely standing-room for controversy. A good 
deal, notwithstanding, has been written upon the 
question, as may be seen by consulting Casaubon, 
de Satyric. Poes. ii. 3 ; Ruperti, Proleg. ad Ju¬ 
venal. ; Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iii. p. 19 ; 
Weichert, de Lncio Vario Poeta , Excurs. iv., de 
Pedone et Rabirio Poetis ; llaupt, Rhein. Mus. 
Neue Folge, vol. iii. 2, p. 308. [W. R.] 

RABI'RIUS, a Roman architect of the time of 
Domitian, who is highly praised by Martial for 
his skill as an artist and his virtues as a man (vii. 
56, x. 71). The erection of Domitian’s palace on 
the Palatine is ascribed to him by modern writers, 
but on what authority we have been unable to 
discover. (Hirt, Geschichfe der Baukunst , vol. ii. 
p. 350 ; Miiller, Archaologie der Kunst , § 190, 
n. 3.) [P.S.] 

L. RABO'NIUS, was one of the sufferers from 
the unrighteous decisions of Verres, in his praetor- 
ship, b. c. 74. (Cic. Verr. i. 50, 51.) 

RABULEIUS. 1. C. Rabuleius, tribune of 
the plebs, b.c. 486, attempted to mediate between 
the consuls in the disputes occasioned between them 
by the agrarian law proposed by the consul Sp. 
Cassius in that year. (Dionys. viii. 72.) 

2. M\ Rabuleius, a member of the second 
deceravirate, b. c. 450 (Liv. iii. 35 ; Dionys. x. 
58, xi. 23). Dionysius (x. 58) calls him a patri¬ 
cian, whereas he speaks of the other Rabuleius 
[No. 1] as a plebeian. As no other persons of 
this name are mentioned by ancient writers, we 
have no means for determining whether the gens 
was patrician or plebeian. 

RACFLIA, the wife of L. Quintius Cincinnatus. 
(Liv. iii. 26.) 

L. RACI'LIUS, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 56, 
was a warm friend of Cicero and of Lentulus 
Spinther. Cicero had returned from exile in the 
preceding year, and Racilius had then distinguished 
himself by his exertions to obtain the recall of the 
orator. In his tribuneship he attacked Clodius in 
the senate, with the utmost severity ; and he al¬ 
lowed Cicero to publish, under his name, an edict 
against his great enemy. This document, which is 
cited by an ancient scholiast under the name of 
Edictum L. Racilii Tribuni Plebi , is now lost (Cic, 
pro Plane . 32, ad Q. Fr. ii. 1. § 2, ii. 6. § 5, ad 
Fam. i. 7. § 2 ; Schol. Bob. pro Plane, p. 268, ed. 
Orelli). In the civil war Racilius espoused Caesar’s 
party, and was with his army in Spain in b. c. 48. 
There he entered into the conspiracy formed against 
the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, the governor of 
that province, and was put to death with the other 
conspirators, by Longinus. [Longinus, No. 15.] 
'Hirt. B. Aim, 52, 55.) 
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RA'CIUS CONSTANS, governor of Sardinia, 
under Septimius Severus, by whom he was put to 
death. (Dion Cass. lxxv. 16.) 

RADAGAISUS ('Po$o 7 di<ros, according to Zo- 
simus), invaded Italy at the head of a formidable 
host of barbarians, in the reign of the emperor 
Honorius. The swarm of barbarians collected by 
him beyond the Rhine and the Danube amounted 
to 200,000, or perhaps to 400,000 men, but it 
matters little how many there were. This for¬ 
midable host was composed of Germanic tribes, as 
Suevians, Burgundians, and Vandals, and also of 
Celtic tribes. Jornandes Galls Radagaisus a Scy¬ 
thian ; whence we may infer that he belonged to 
one of those Germanic tribes which, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century, arrived in Germany from 
their original dwellings north of the Euxine, 
especially as he is sometimes called a king of the 
Goths. In a. d. 406 Radagaisus invaded Italy, 
destroyed many cities, and laid siege to Florence, 
then a young but flourishing city. The safety of 
Italy had been entrusted to Stilicho, who had 
been observing his movements with a small army, 
consisting of picked soldiers, v and reinforced by a 
contingent of Huns and Goths, commanded by their 
chiefs Huldin and Sarus. Stilicho now approached 
to save Florence if possible, and to do his utmost 
for the preservation of Rome. The barbarians 
were entrenched on the hills of Faesulae in a 
strong position, but Stilicho succeeded in surround¬ 
ing those barren rocks by an extensive line of cir- 
cumvallation, till Radagaisus was compelled, by the 
failure of food, to issue forth and offer battle. He 
was driven back within his own lines, and at last 
capitulated, on condition that his own and his 
people's lives should be saved. But Stilicho vio¬ 
lated the agreement ; Radagaisus was put to death, 
and his warriors were sold as slaves. This miser¬ 
able end of the barbarians and the fortunate de¬ 
livery of Florence was attributed to a miracle. 
(Zosiin. v. p. 331, ed. Oxon. 1679 ; Jornand. 
De Regn. Success, p. 56, ed. Lindenbrog; Oros. 
vii. 37 ; Augustin, de Oiv. Dei f v. 23 ; Marcellin. 
and Prosper, Chronic.) [W. P.] 

M. RAE'CIUS. 1. Was sent as ambassador 
into Gaul, with Sex. Antistius, in b. c. 208, to 
make inquiries respecting the apprehended march 
of Hasdrubal into Italy. (Liv. xxvii. 36.) 

2. Praetor b. c. 170. (Liv. xliii. 11.) 

RAGO'NIUS. 1. Ragonius Cels us, governed 
the Gauls under the emperor Severus, who ad¬ 
dressed a letter to him, which is preserved by Spar- 
tianus. (Spartian. Peso. Niger , 3.) 

2. Ragonius Clarus, praefectus of Illyricum 
and the Gauls under the emperor Valerian, who 
addressed a letter to him, which is likewise pre¬ 
served. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 18.) 

3. L. Ragonius Quintianus, consul with M. 
Macrius Bassus, in the reign of Diocletian, a. d. 
289 (Fasti). 

RALLA, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Marcia gens. 

1. M. Marcius Ralla, praetor urbanus ac. 
204. He accompanied Scipio to Africa, and was 
one of the legates whom Scipio sent to Rome in b.c. 
202, with the Carthaginian ambassadors, when the 
latter sued for peace. (Liv.xxix. 11,13, xxx. 38.) 

2. Q. Marcius Ralla, was created duumvir 
in b. c. 194, for dedicating a temple, and again in 
a c. 192, for the same purpose. (Liv. xxxiv. 53, 
xxxv. 41.) 
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L. RA'MMIUS, a leading man at Brundu- 
eiuin, was accustomed to entertain the Roman ge¬ 
nerals and foreign ambassadors. It was said that 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, endeavoured to per¬ 
suade him to poison such Roman generals as he 
might indicate, but that Rammius disclosed the 
treacherous offer first to the legate C. Valerius, and 
then to the Roman senate. Perseus, however, in 
an embassy which he sent to the senate, strongly 
denied the truth of the charge, which he maintained 
was a pure invention of Rammius. (Liv. xlii. 17, 
41 ; Appian, Mac, , 9. § 4, who calls him Erennius.) 

RAMNUS, a freedman of M. Antonius, whom 
he accompanied in tlft Parthian war. (Plut. Anton. 
48.) 

RAMSES, the name of many kings of Egypt of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties. 
It was during this era that most of the great monu¬ 
ments of Egypt were erected, and the name is con¬ 
sequently of frequent occurrence on these monu¬ 
ments, where it appears under the form of Ramcssu . 
In Julius Africanus and Eusebius it is written 
Ratnscs , Raineses , or Ramcsscs. The most celebrated 
of the kings of this name is, however, usually called 
Sesostris by the Greek writers. [Sbsostris.] 

RA'NIUS, a name of rare occurrence. Cicero 
(ad Ait. xii. 21) speaks of a Iianius, who may 
have been a slave or a freedman of Brutus. There 
was a L. Ranius Acontius Optatus, who was con¬ 
sul in the reign of Constantine, a. d. 334 (Fasti). 

RAVILLA, an agnomen of L. Cassius Longi¬ 
nus, consul n.c. 127. [Longinus, No. 4.] 

RE'BILUS, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Caninia gens. 

1. C. Caninius Rkbilus, praetor b. c. 171, 
obtained Sicily as his province. (Liv. xlii. 28, 31.) 

2. M. Caninius Rebilus, probably a brother of 
the preceding, was sent by the senate into Mace¬ 
donia, in b. c. 170, along with M. Fulvius Flaccus, 
in order to investigate the reason of the want of 
success of the Roman arms in the war against Per¬ 
seus. In B. c. 167 he was one of the three am¬ 
bassadors appointed by the senate to conduct the 
Thracian hostages back to Cotys. (Liv. xliii. 11, 
xlv. 42.) 

3. C. Caninius Rebtlus, was one of Caesar's 
legates in Gaul in b. c. 52 and 51, and accompanied 
him in his march into Italy in jb. c. 49. Caesar 
sent him, together with Scribonius Libo, with 
overtures of peace to Pompey, when the latter was 
on the point of leaving Italy. In the same year 
he crossed over to Africa with C. Curio, and was 
one of the few who escaped with their lives when 
Curio was defeated and slain by Juba. In b. c. 
46 he again fought in Africa, but with more success, 
for he was now under the command of Caesar him¬ 
self. After the defeat of Scipio he took the town 
of Thapsus, on which occasion Hirtius calls him 
proconsul. In the following year, b. c. 45, during 
the war in Spain, there was a report that he had 
perished in a shipwreck (Cic. ad Ait. xii. 37. § 4, 
.44. § 4) ; bijit this was false, for he was then in 
command of the garrison at Hispalis. On the last 
day of December in this year, on the sudden death 
of the consul Q. Fabius Maximus, Caesar made 
Rebilus consul for the few remaining hours of the 
day. Cicero made himself merry at this appoint¬ 
ment, remarking that no one had died in this con¬ 
sulship ; that the consul was so wonderfully vigi¬ 
lant that he had never slept during liis term of 
office; and that it might be asked under what 
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consuls he had been consul. (Caes. B. G . vii. 83, 
.90, viii. 24, &c., B. C. i. 26, ii. 24 ; Ilirt. B. Afr» 
86, 93, B. Hisp. 35 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 46 ; Cic. 
ad Fam. vii. 30 ; Suet. Cues. 7 6, Ner. 15 ; Plin, 
H. N. vii. 53. s. 54 ; Tac. Hist . iii. 37 j Plut. 
Caes. 58 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 3.) 

4. (Caninius) Rebilus, probably a brother of 
No. 3, was proscribed by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, 
but escaped to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. (Appian, 
B. C . iv. 48.) 

5. C. Caninius Rebilus, probably a son of 
No. 3, was consul suffectus in b. c. 12 (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 10. § 20). In the Fasti Capitolini lie 
is said to have died in his year of office, and could 
not therefore have been the man of consular rank 
mentioned by Seneca (de Bertef ii. 21), accord¬ 
ing to the supposition of Drumaiin. 

6. (Caninius) Rebilus, a man of consular 
rank, and of great wealth but bad character, sent a 
large sum of money as a present to Julius Graeci- 
nus, who refused to accept it on account of the 
character of the donor (Sen. de Benef. ii. 21). The 
name of this Rebilus does not occur in the Fasti, 
and he must, therefore, have been one of the con- 
sules suffecti. As Juliifs Graecinus was put to 
death in the reign of Caligula, it is very probable 
that the Rebilus mentioned above is the same as 
the C. Aminius Rebius , who put an end to his own 
life in the reign of Nero. Tacitus describes him 
as a person of great wealth and bad character, and 
also states that he was then an old man(Aww. xiii. 
30). As the name of C. Aminius Rebius is evi¬ 
dently corrupt, there can be little doubt that wo 
should change it, as Lipsius proposed, into Caninius 
Rebilus. (Respecting the Caniiiii Rebili in ge¬ 
neral, see Druraann, Geschichte Roms , vol. ii. pp. 
107—109.) 

RK'BiUS, C. AMPNIUS. [Rebilus, No. 6.] 

RECARANUS, also called Garanus, a fabulous 
Italian shepherd of gigantic bodily strength and 
courage. It is related of him that Cacus, a wicked 
robber, once stole eight oxen of the herd of Reca- 
ranus, which had strayed in the valley of the Circus 
Maximus, and which the robber carried into his 
den in Mount Aventine. He dragged the animals 
along by their tails, and Recaranus would not have 
discovered them, had not their hiding-place been 
betrayed by their lowing. Recaranus accordingly 
entered the cave and slew the robber, notwith¬ 
standing his great strength. Hereupon ho dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter the ara maxima, at the foot of the 
Aventine, and sacrificed to the god the tenth part 
of the booty. The name Recaranus seems to bo 
connected with yerere or create, and to signify 
“ the recovered ” The fact of his being a gigantic 
shepherd who recovered the oxen stolen from him, 
led the Romans at an early time to consider him as 
identical with the Greek Heracles, who was said to 
have made an expedition to the west of Europe; 
but the whole story of Recaranus is a genuine 
Italian legend, without any connection with that 
about Heracles, although the belief in the identity 
of the two heroes was so general among the later 
Romans, that Recaranus was entirely thrown into 
the back ground. (Serv. ad Aen. viil 203, 275 ; 
Macrob. Sat. iii. 12 ; Aurel. Viet. Orig. Gent. Rom . 
6 ; comp. Hartung, Die Relig. der Rom . vol. ii. 
p. 21, &c.) [L. S.] 

RECEPTUS, NO'NIUS. [Nonius, No. 9.) 

RECTUS, AEMI'LIUS, governor of Egypt 
during the reign of Tiberius, sent to the emperor 
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upon ono occasion a larger sum of money than was 
ordered, whereupon Tiberius wrote back to him 
that he wished him to shear, not shave his sheep. 
(Dion Cass, lvil 10 ; comp. Suet. Tib. 10; Oros. 
vii. 4.) 

REDICULUS, a Roman divinity, who had a 
temple near the Porta Capena, and who was be¬ 
lieved to have received his name from having in¬ 
duced Hannibal, when he was near the gates of 
the city, to return ( redire ) southward (Fest. p. 282, 
ed. Muller). A place on the Appian road, near 
the second mile-stone from the city, was called 
Campus Rediculi (Plin. H. N. xliii, 60. § 122; 
Propert iii. 3, 11). This divinity was probably 
one of the Lares of the city of Rome, for, in a 
fragment of Varro ( ap . Non. p. 47), he calls him¬ 
self Tutanus , i. e., the god who keeps safe. [L.S.] 

REDUX, Le., “the divinity who leads the 
traveller back to his home in safety,'’ occurs as a 
surname of Fortuna. (Martial, viii. 85 ; Claudian, 
de Consol. Hon. vi. 1.) [L. S.] 

REGALIA'NUS, P. C., as the name appears 
on medals ; Regallianus, as he is called by 
Victor (de Caes.) ; or Regillianus, according to 
Victor, in his Epitome, and Trebellius Pollio, who 
ranks him among the thirty tyrants [see Aureo- 
lus], was a Dacian by descent, allied, it is said, 
to Decebalus, distinguished himself by his military 
achievements on the Illyrian frontier, was com¬ 
mended in the wannest terms by Claudius, at that 
time in a private station, and promoted to a high 
command by Valerian. The Moesians, terrified by 
the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus on those who 
had taken part in the rebellion of Ingenuus, sud¬ 
denly proclaimed Regalianus emperor, and quickly, 
with the consent of the soldiers, in a new fit of 
alarm, put him to death. These events took place 
a. d. 263. (Aurel. Viet, de Caes. xxxiii. Epit. xxxii.; 
Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. ix.) [W. R.] 

REGILLA, the wife of Herodes Atticus. (Phi- 
lostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1. §§ 5, 8.) [Atticus, He- 
rodes.J 

REGILLENSIS, an agnomen of the Claudii 
[Claudius], and of the Albini, a family of the 
Postumia gens [Albinus]. 

REGILLUS, the name of a family of the pa¬ 
trician Aemilia gens. 

1. M. Aemilius Regillus, had been declared 
consul, with T. Otacilius, for B. c. 214, by the cen- 
turia praerogativa, and would undoubtedly have 
been elected, had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who 
presided at the comitia, pointed out that there wa9 
need of generals of more experience to cope with 
Hannibal, and urged in addition, that Regillus, in 
consequence of his being Flamen Quirinalis, ought 
not to leave the city. Regillus and Otacilius were 
therefore disappointed in their expectations, and 
Fabius Maximus himself was elected, with M. 
Claudius Marcellus, in their stead. Regillus died 
in B. c. 205, at which time he is spoken of a9 
Flamen Martialis. (Liv. xxiv. 7, 8, 9, xxix, 11.) 

2. L. Akmilius Regillus, probably son of 
the preceding, was praetor B. c. 190, in the war 
against Antiochus. He received as his province 
the command of the fleet, and carried on the naval 
operations with vigour and success. Supported 
by the Rhodians, he defeated the fleet of Antiochus, 
commanded by Polyxenidas, near Myonnesus, a 
small island off the Ionian coast, and afterwards 
took the town of Phocaea [Polvxenidas]. He 
obtained a triumph on his return to Rome in the 
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following year. (Liv. xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 4, 14 
—32, 58 ; Appian, Syr . 26, 27.) 

3. M. Aemilius (Regillus), a brother of No. 
2, whom he accompanied in the war against An¬ 
tiochus : he died at Samos in the course of the 
year, b. c. 190. (Liv. xxxvii. 22.) 

It would appear that this family became extinct 
soon afterwards. We learn from a letter of Cicero 
(ad Att. xii. 24. § 2) that Lepidus, probably M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, consul b. c. 78, had a son named 
Regillus , who was dead at the time that Cicero 
wrote. It is probable that Lepidus wished to re¬ 
vive the cognomen of Regillu% in the Aemilia gens, 
just as he did that of Paulus, which he gave as a 
surname to his eldest son. [See Vol. II. p. 765, b.] 

L. REGI'NUS, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 95, 
is cited by Valerius Maximus (iv. 7. § 3) as a 
striking instance of a true friend. He was not 
only content with liberating from prison his friend 
Q. Servilius Caepio, who had been condemned in 
that year on account of the destruction of his 
army by the Cimbri, but he also accompanied him 
in his exile. 

REGI'NUS, C. ANTI'STIUS, one of Caesar's 
legates in Gaul (Caes. B. G. vi. 1, vii. 83, 90). 
This Reginus appears to be the same person as the 
one whom Cicero mentions as his friend in B.c. 49 
(ad Att. x. 12), and who had then the command 
of the coast of the Lower Sea. He is also in all 
probability the same as the C. AntistiuB Reginus, 
whose name appears as a triumvir of the mint on 
the coins of Augustus. On the coin annexed the 
obverse represents the head of Augustus, and the 
reverse various instruments used by the pontiffs. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 137.) 
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REGI'NUS, T. POMPEIUS, lived in Further 
Gaul, and was passed over by his brother in his 
testament. (Val. Max. vii. 8. § 4 : Varr. R. R. iii. 
12 .) 

RE'GULUS, M. AQUI'LIUS, was one of 
the delatores or informers in the time of Nero, 
and thus rose from poverty to great wealth. He 
was accused in the senate at the commencement 
of the reign of Vespasian, on which occasion he 
was defended by L. Vipstanus Messalla, who is 
described as his /rater , whether his brother or 
epusin is uncertain (Tac. Hist. iv. 42). Under 
Domitian he resumed his old trade, and became 
one of the instruments of that tyrant's cruelty. 
He survived Domitian, and is frequently spoken of 
by Pliny with the greatest detestation and con¬ 
tempt (Ep. i. 5, ii. 10, iv. 2, vi. 2). Martial, on 
the contrary, who flattered all the creatures of Do¬ 
mitian, can scarcely find language strong enough 
to celebrate the virtues, the wisdom, and the elo¬ 
quence of Regulus. (Ep. i. 13, 83, 112, iv. 16.) 

RE'GULUS, ATI'LIUS. 1. M. Atilius Re¬ 
gulus, consul b. c. 335, with M. Valerius Corvus, 
marched with his colleague against the Sidicini. 
(Liv. viii. 16.) 
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2. M. Atilius Rbgulur, probably son of No. 1., 
was consul B. c. 294, with L. Postumius Megellus, 
and carried on war with his colleague against the 
Samnites. The events of this year were related 
very differently by the annalists. According to the 
account which Livy followed, Regulus was first de¬ 
feated with great loss near Luceria, but on the fol¬ 
lowing day he gained a brilliant victory over the 
Samnites, of whom 7200 were sent under the yoke. 
Livy says that Regulus was refused a triumph, but 
this is contradicted by the Fasti Capitolini, accord¬ 
ing to which he triumphed de Volsonibus et Samni- 
tibus. The name of the Volsones does not occur 
elsewhere. Niebuhr conjectures that they may be 
the same as the Volcentes, who are mentioned 
along with the Hirpini and Lucani (Liv. xxvii. 
15), or perhaps even the same as the VolBinii or 
Volsinienses. (Liv. x. 32—37 ; Zonar. viii. 1; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of 7?ome, vohiii. pp. 389, 390.) 

3. M. Atilius, M. f. L. n. Regulus, was con¬ 
sul for the first time in b. c. 267, with L. Julius 
Libo, conquered the Sallentini, took the town of 
•Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph. (Eutrop. ii. 17 ; Flor. i. 20 ; 
Zonar. viii. 7 ; comp. Liv. Epit. 15.) Eleven years 
afterwards, b. c. 256, he was consul a second time 
with L. Manlius Vulso Longus, and was elected in 
the place of Q. Caedicius, who had died Boon after 
he came into office. This was the ninth year of 
the first Punic war. The Romans had resolved to 
make a strenuous effort to bring the contest to a 
conclusion, and had accordingly determined to in¬ 
vade Africa with a great force. The two consuls 
set sail with 330 ships, took the legions on board 
in Sicily, and then put out to sea from Ecnomus in 
order to cross over to Africa. The Carthaginian 
fleet, however, was waiting for them under the com¬ 
mand of Hamilcar and Hanno at Heraclea Minoa, 
and immediately sailed out to meet them. In the 
battle which followed, the Romans were victorious ; 
they lost only twenty-four ships, while they de¬ 
stroyed thirty of the enemy’s vessels, and took 
sixty-four with all their crews. The passage to 
Africa was now dear ; and the Carthaginian 
fleet hastened home to defend the capital. The 
Romans, however, did not sail straight to Car¬ 
thage, but landed their forces near the town of 
Clypea or Aspia, which they took, and there esta¬ 
blished their head quarters. From thence they 
devastated the Carthaginian territory with fire and 
sword, and collected an immense booty from the 
defenceless country. On the approach of winter, 
Manlius, one of the consuls, returned to Rome 
with half of the array, by order of the senate ; 
while Regulus remained with the other half to 
prosecute the war. He carried on operations with 
the utmost vigour, and was greatly assisted by the 
incompetency of the Carthaginian generals. The 
enemy had collected a considerable force, which 
they intrusted to three commanders, Hasdrubal, 
Bostar, and Hamilcar ; but these generals avoided 
the plains, where their cavalry and elephants would 
have given them an advantage over the Roman 
army, and withdrew into the mountains. There 
they were attacked by Regulus, and utterly de¬ 
feated with great loss; 15,000 men are said to 
have been killed in battle, and 5000 men with 
eighteen elephants to have been taken. The Car¬ 
thaginian troops retired within the walls of the 
city, and Regulus now overran the country with¬ 
out opposition. Numerous towns fell into the 
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power of the Romans, and among others Tunis, at 
the distance of only 20 miles from the capital. 
To add to the distress of the Carthaginians, the 
Numidians took the opportunity of lecovering 
their independence, and their roving bands com¬ 
pleted the devastation of the country. The Car¬ 
thaginians in despair sent a herald to Regulus to 
solicit peace. But the Roman general, who was 
intoxicated with success, would only grant it on 
such intolerable terms that the Carthaginians re¬ 
solved to continue the war, and hold out to the 
last. In the midst of their distress and alarm, 
success came to them from an unexpected quarter. 
Among the Greek mercenaries who had lately ar¬ 
rived at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian of the 
name of Xanthippus, who appears to have already 
acquired no small military reputation, though his 
name is not mentioned previously. He pointed 
out to the Carthaginians that their defeat was 
owing to the incompetency of their generals, and 
not to the superiority of the Roman arms ; and he 
inspired such confidence in the people, that he was 
forthwith placed at the head of their troops. Re¬ 
lying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xan¬ 
thippus boldly marched into the open country to 
meet the enemy, though his forces were very in¬ 
ferior in number to the Romans. Regulus was 
neither able nor willing to refuse the battle thus 
offered ; but it ended in his total overthrow. 
Thirty thousand of his men were slain ; scarcely 
two thousand escaped to Clypea ; and Regulus 
himself was taken prisoner with five hundred 
more. This was in the year b. c. 255. (Polyb. 
i. 26—34 ; Liv. Epit. 17, 18 ; Entrop. ii. 21, 22 ; 
Oros. iv. 8 ; Zonar. viii. 12, 13 ; Aurel. Viet, de 
Vir. III. 40.) 

Regulus remained in captivity for the next five 
years, till b. c. 250, when the Carthaginians, after 
their defeat by the proconsul Metellus, sent an 
embassy to Rome to solicit peace, or at least an 
exchange of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to 
accompany the ambassadors on the promise that he 
would return to Rome if their proposals were de¬ 
clined, thinking that he would persuade his country¬ 
men to agree to an exchange of prisoners in order to 
obtain his own liberty. This embassy of Regulus 
is one of the most celebrated stories in Roman 
history. The orators and poets related how Re¬ 
gulus at first refused to enter the city as a slave of 
the Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would not 
give his opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by 
his captivity to be a member of that illustrious 
body : how, at length, when he was allowed by 
his countrymen to speak, he endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the senate from assenting to a peace, or even 
to an exchange of prisoners, and when he saw 
them wavering, from their desire of redeeming him 
from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha¬ 
ginians had given him a slow poison, which would 
soon terminate his life; and how, finally, when 
the senate through his influence refused the offers 
of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the 
persuasions of his friends to remain in Rome, and 
returned to Carthage, where a martyr’s death 
awaited him. On his arrival at Carthage he is 
said to have been put to death with the most ex¬ 
cruciating tortures. It was related that he was 
placed in a chest covered over in the inside with 
iron nails, and thus perished ; and other writers 
stated in addition, that after his eyelids had 
been cut off, he was first thrown into a dark dun* 
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geon, and then suddenly exposed to the full rays of a 
burning sun. When the news of the barbarous 
death of Regulus reached Rome, the senate is said 
to have given Hamilcar and Bostar, two of the 
noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the family of 
Regulus, who revenged themselves by putting 
them to death with cruel torments. (Liv. Epit. 18 ; 
Gell. vi. 4 ; Diod. xxiv. p. 566, ed. Wesseling ; 
Appian, Sic. 2, Pm. 4 ; Dion Cass. Fragm. p. 62, 
ed. Reimarus, p. 541, ed. Maii; Zonar. viii. 15; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 14, ix. 2. ext. 1; Aurel. Viet, de Vir. Ill . 
40 ; Flor. ii. 2; Cic. de Off. iii. 26, pro Seat. 59, 
Cat. 20, in Pison . 19, de Fin . v. 27, 29, et alibi; 
Hor. Carm. iii. 5 ; Sil. Ital. vi. 299, &c.) 

This celebrated tale, however, has not been 
allowed to pass without question in modern times. 
Even as early as the sixteenth century Palmerius 
declared it to be a fable, and supposed that it was 
invented in order to excuse the cruelties perpetrated 
by the family of Regulus on the Carthaginian pri¬ 
soners committed to their custody. (See the remarks 
of Palmerius, in Schweighauser’s Appian, vol. iii. 
p. 394.) This opinion has been adopted by many 
modem writers ; but their chief argument is the 
silence of Polybius respecting it. Niebuhr believes 
(Hist, of Rome , vol. iii. p. 599) that Regulus died a 
natural death ; but since all the ancient authorities 
agree in stating that he was put to death by the 
Carthaginians, we see no reason for disbelieving 
this fact, though the account of his barbarous treat¬ 
ment is probably only one of those calumnies which 
the Romans constantly indulged in against their 
hated rivals. The pride and arrogance with which 
he treated the Carthaginians in the hour of his 
success must have deeply exasperated the people 
against him ; and it is therefore not surprising 
that he fell a victim to their vengeance when 
nothing was any longer to be gained from his life. 
The question of the death of Regulus is discussed 
at length by Halthaus ((rcschichte Roms imZeitalter 
der Punischen Kricge , Leipzig, 1846, pp. 356— 
369), who maintains the truth of the common 
account. 

Regulus was one of the favourite characters of 
early Roman story. Not only was he celebrated on 
‘account of his heroism in giving the senate advice 
which secured him a martyr's death, but also on 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. Like 
Fabricius and Curius he lived on his hereditary 
farm which he cultivated with his own hands ; 
and subsequent ages loved to tell how he petitioned 
the senate for his recall from Africa when he was 
in the full career of victory, as his fann was going 
to ruin in his absence, and his family was suffering 
from want. (Comp. Liv. Epit. 18 ; Val. Max. iv. 
4. § 6.) 

4. C. Atilius M. p. M. n. Regulus Serra- 
nus, was consul for the first time in b. c. 257, with 
Cn. Cornelius Blasio, and prosecuted the war against 
the Carthaginians. He defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet off the Liparaean islands, though not without 
considerable loss ; obtained possession of the islands 
of Lipara and Melite, which he laid waste with fire 
and sword, and received the honour of a naval 
triumph on his return to Rome (Polyb. i. 25 ; 
Zonar. viii. 12 ; Oros. iv. 8 ; Fasti Capitol.). Re¬ 
gulus was consul a second time in B. c. 250, with 
L. Manlius Vulso. In this year the Romans 
gained a brilliant victory at Panormus, under the 
proconsul Metellus, and thinking that the time had 
now come to bring the war to a conclusion, they 
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sent the consuls to Sicily with an army of four 
legions and two hundred shipB. Regulus and his 
colleague undertook the siege of Lilybaeum, the 
most important possession of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily ; but they were foiled in their attempts to 
carry the place by storm, and after losing a great 
number of men, were obliged to turn the siege 
into a blockade. (Polyb. i. 39, 41—48 ; Zonar. 
viii. 15 ; Oros. iv. 10 ; Diod. Fragm . xxiv.) 

This Regulus is the first Atilius who bears the 
surname Serranus , which afterwards became the 
name of a distinct family in the gens. The origin 
of this name is spoken of under Serranus. 

5. M. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus, son of 
the Regulus who perished in Africa [No. 3], was 
consul for the first time in B. c. 227, with P. Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus, in which year no event of importance 
is recorded (Fasti; Gell. iv. 3). He was elected 
consul a second time in b. c. 217, to supply the 
place of C. Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle 
of the Trasimene lake. He carried on the war 
against Hannibal together with his colleague Ser- 
vilius GeminuB, on the principles of the dictator 
Fabius. At the end of their year of office their 
imperium was prolonged, as the new consuls had 
not yet been elected ; but when Aerailius Paulus 
and Terentius Varro were at length appointed, and 
took the field, Regulus was allowed to return to 
Rome on account of his age, and his colleague Ser- 
vilius remained with the army (Liv. xxii. 25, 32, 
34, 40). Polybius, on the contrary, says (iii. 114, 
116) that Regulus remained with the new consuls, 
and fell at the battle of Cannae, where he com¬ 
manded, with ServiliuB, the centre of the line. This 
statement, however, is erroneous, and we must for 
once follow Livy in preference to Polybius, since it 
is certain that the same Regulus was censor two 
years after the battle of Cannae. (Comp. Perizo- 
nius, Animadv. Hist. c. 1, sub fin. ; and Schweig- 
hauser, ad Polyb. iii. 114.) 

After the battle of Cannae, B. c. 216, Regulus 
was one of the triumviri mensarii, who were ap¬ 
pointed on account of the scarcity of money. In 
b. c. 214 he was censor with P. Furius Philus. 
These censors punished with severity all persons 
who had failed in their duty to the state during 
the great calamities which Rome had lately expe¬ 
rienced. All those who had formed the project of 
leaving Italy after the battle of Cannae, and all 
those who had been taken prisoners by Hannibal, 
and when sent as ambassadors to Rome on the pro¬ 
mise of returning to the Carthaginian camp, had not 
redeemed their word, were reduced to the condition 
of aerarians. The same punishment was inflicted 
on all the citizens who had neglected to serve in 
the army for four years without having a valid 
ground of excuse. Towards the end of the year, 
when the new tribunes of the people entered upon 
their duties, one of their number, Metellus, who 
had been reduced to the condition of an aerarian by 
the censors, attempted to bring these magistrates 
to trial before the people, but was' prevented by 
the other tribunes from prosecuting such an un¬ 
precedented course [Metellus, No. 2J. As Fu¬ 
rius Philus died at the beginning of the following 
year, before the solemn purification (lustrum) of 
the people had been performed, Regulus, as was 
usual in such cases, resigned his office. (Liv. xxiii. 
21, xxiv. 11, 18, 43 ; Val. Max. ii. 9. § 8.) 

6. C. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus, probably 
a brother of No. 5, consul b.c, 225, with L. 
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Aemilius Papua, was sent against the inhabitants 
of Sardinia, who had revolted, and whom he 
quickly brought to subjection again. On his re¬ 
turn to Italy he fought against the Gauls who 
were returning from Etruria, and fell in the battle. 
(Polyb. ii. 23, 27, 28 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; Oros. iv. 
13 ; Eutrop. iii. 5 ; Plin. H. N, iii. 20.) 

RE'GULUS, LICI'NIUS, was one of the 
senators who did not obtain a place in the senate 
when that body was reorganised by Augustus. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 14.) 

RE'GULUS, LIVINEIUS. 1, 2. M. Livi- 
neius Regulus and L. Livineius Regulus, 
two brothers, who were friends of Cicero, and dis¬ 
played their zeal in his cause when he was banished, 
n. c. 58. Cicero does not mention their gentile 
name ; but as he speaks of Livineius as a freedman 
of M. Regulus, and L. Livineius Trypho as a freed- 
man of L. Regulus, there can be no doubt that 
their gentile name was Livineius (Cic. ad Att. iii. 
17, ad Fam.. xiii. 60). One of these brothers, pro¬ 
bably Lucius, fought under Caesar in the African 
war, b. c. 46 (Hirt. B. Afr. 89), and he is ap¬ 
parently the same as the L. Livineius Regulus, 
whose name occurs on a great number of coins 
struck in the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus. 
Specimens of the most important of these are given 
below. The head on the obverse of the first four 
is the same, and is probably intended to represent 
some ancestor of the Reguli. On the obverse of 
the first we have the legend L. regvlvs pr., and 
on the reverse regvlvs f. traef. (vr.) The 
ru. on the obverse signifies praetor, and re- 
GVLVS F. on the reverse signifies regulus fi- 
lius. It would, therefore, appear that the coins 
were struck by Regulus, the son of L. Regu¬ 
lus the praetor; and from the addition of praef. 
vr., that is, Praefectus Urbi, it would further 
seem that lie was one of the praefecti urbi, 
who were left by Caesar in charge of the city, 
when he marched against the sons of Pompey in 
Spain in b. c. 45. (Dion Cass, xliii. 28.) These 
praefects had the right of the fasces and the sella 
curulis, as appears from the reverse of the first 
two coins. The combats of wild beasts on the 
reverse of the third coin probably refer to the 
splendid games exhibited by Julius Caesar. The 
fifth coin was struck at a later time by Regulus, 
when he was triumvir of the mint under Augustus. 
On the obverse is the head of Augustus with 
C. Caesar ill. vir R. p. c. (i. e. triumvir rei- 
publicae constituendae ), and on the reverse a figure 
of Victory. (Eckhel, vol, v. pp. 235,237.) 
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3. Livineius Regulus, a senator in the reign 
of Tiberius, who defended Cn. PiBO in a. d. 20, 
when many of his other friends declined the un¬ 
popular office. [Piso, No. 23.] He was after¬ 
wards expelled from the senate, though on what 
occasion is not mentioned ; and at a still later time, 
in the reign of Nero, a. d. 59, he was banished on 
account of certain disturbances which took place at 
a show of gladiators which he gave. (Tac. Ann . iii. 
11, xiv. 17.) 

RE'GULUS, ME'MMIUS. [Memmius, Nos. 
11 and 12.] 

RE'GULUS, M. METI'LTUS, consul a n. 
157, with M. Civica Barhams (Fasti). 

RE'GULUS, RO'SCIUS, was consul suffectus 
in the place of Caecina, for a single day in a. d. 
69. (Tac. Hist. iii. 37.) 

REMMIUS PALAEMON. [Palabmon.I 

REMUS, the twin brother of Romulus. [Soe 
Romulus.] 

RE'NIA GENS, known to us only from coins, 
a specimen of which is annexed. On the obverse 
is the head of Pallas, and on the reverse a chariot 
drawn by two goats, with c. rbni, and underneath 
roma. To what circumstance these goats allude, 
it is quite impossible to say. (Eckhel, vol. v. 
pp. 291, 292.) 
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REPENTI'NUS, CALPURNIUS, a centu¬ 
rion in the army in Germany, was put to death on 
account of ‘his fidelity to the emperor Galba, A. D. 
69. (Tac, Hist. i. 56, 59.) 

REPENTI'NUS, FA'BIUS, praefectus prae* 
torio, with Cornelius Victorinus, under the emperor 
Antoninus Pius. (Capitol Anton . Piws, 8.) 
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REPOSIA'NUS, the name prefixed to a poem, 
first published by Burmann, extending to 182 hex¬ 
ameter lines, and entitled, “ Concubitus Martis et 
Veneris.” With regard to the author nothing is 
known. Unless we attribute some inaccuracies in 
metre and some peculiarities in phraseology to a 
corrupt text, we must conclude that he belongs to 
a late epoch, but the piece is throughout replete 
with grace and spirit, and presents a series of 
brilliant pictures. Wemsdorf imagines, that for 
Beposianus we ought to read Nepotianus , merely 
because the former designation does not elsewhere 
occur ; but this conjecture being altogether unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, will be received with favour by 
but few. The verses are to be found in Burmann, 
Anihol. Lat. i. 72, or No. 559, ed. Meyer ; see also 
Wernsdorf, Pott. Lat. Min. vol. iv. par. i. pp. 52, 
319, vol. v. par. iii. pp. 1470, 1477. [W. R.J 

RE'STIO, A'NTIUS. 1. The author of a 
sumptuary law, which, besides limiting the expence 
of entertainments, enacted that no magistrate or 
magistrate elect should dine abroad anywhere ex¬ 
cept at the houses of certain persons. This law, 
however, was little observed ; and we are told that 
Antius never dined out afterwards, that he might 
not see his own law violated. We do not know 
in what year this law was passed ; but it was sub¬ 
sequent to the sumptuary law of the consul Aemi- 
lius Lepidus, b. c. 78, and before the one of Caesar 
(Gell. ii. 24 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13). 

2. Probably a son of the preceding, was pro¬ 
scribed by the triumvirs in h. c. 43, but was pre¬ 
served by the fidelity of a slave, and by his means 
escaped to Sex. Pompeius in Sicily. (Val. Max. 
vh 8. § 7 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 43 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 

The name of C. Antius Restio occurs on several 
coins, a specimen of which is annexed. On the 
obverse is the head of a man, and on the reverse 
Hercules, holding in one hand a club, and in the 
other a trophy, with the skin of a lion thrown 
across his arm. It is conjectured that the head on 
the obverse is that of the proposer of the sump¬ 
tuary law mentioned above [No. 1], and that the 
coin was struck by his son [No. 2]. (Eckhel, 
vol, v. p. 139.) 
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RESTITU'TUS, CLAUDIUS, an orator of 
considerable reputation in the reign of Trajan, was 
a friend of the younger Pliny, and is likewise cele¬ 
brated by Martial in an epigram on the anniver¬ 
sary of his birth-day. (Plin. Ep. iii. 9. § 16, vi. 
17, vii. I ; Martial, x. 87.) 

REX, MA'RCIUS. 1. Q. Marcius Rex, 
tribune of the plebs B. c. 196, proposed to the 
people to make peace with Philip, (Liv. xxxiii. 
25.) 

2. P. Marcius Rex, was sent by the senate 
with two colleagues on a mission to the consul 
C. Cassius Longinus, in a c. 171. (Liv. xliii. 1.) 
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3. Q. Marcius Rex, praetor b. c. 144, was 
commissioned by the senate to build an aqueduct, 
and in order that he might complete it, his im- 
periura was prolonged for another year. This 
aqueduct, known by the name of Aqua Marcia, 
was one of the most important, and is spoken of at 
length in the Dictionary of Antiquities (p. 110, 
2d ed.). (Frontin. de Aquaed. 12 ; Plin. H. N. 
xxxi, 3. s. 24 ; Plut. Coriol. 1.) 

4. Q. Marcius Q. p. Q. n. Rex, consul b. c. 
118, with M. Porcius Cato. The colony of Narbo 
Martius in Gaul was founded in this year. Marcius 
carried on war against the Stoeni, a Ligurian 
people at the foot of the Alps, and obtained a 
triumph in the following year on account of his 
victories over them. Marcius lost during his con¬ 
sulship his only son, a youth of great promise, but 
had such mastery over his feelings as to meet the 
senate on the day of his son’s burial, and perform 
his regular official duties (Plin. II. N. ii. 31 ; Gell. 
xiii. 19; Liv. Epit. 62; Oros. v. 14; Fasti Capit.; 
Val. Max. v. 10. § 3). The sister of this Marcius 
Rex married C. Julius Caesar, the grandfather of 
the dictator. [Marcia, No. 2.] 

5. Q. Marcius Q. f. Rex, probably a grand¬ 
son of No. 4, was consul b. c. 68, with L. Caecilius 
Metellus. His colleague died at the commence¬ 
ment of his year of office, and as no consul was 
elected in his place, we find the name of Marcius 
Rex in the Fasti with the remark, solus consulatum 
gessit. He was proconsul in Cilicia in the follow¬ 
ing year, and there refused assistance to Lucullus, 
at the instigation of his brother-in-law, the cele¬ 
brated P. Clodius, whom Lucullus had offended. 
In b. c. 66, Marcius had to surrender his province 
and army to Pompeius in compliance with the Lex 
Man ilia. On his return to Rome he sued for a 
triumph, but as obstacles were thrown in the way 
by certain parties, he remained outside the city to 
prosecute his claims, and was still there when the 
Catilinarian conspiracy broke out in b. c. 63. The 
senate sent him to Faesulae, to watch the move¬ 
ments of C. Mallius or Manlius, Catiline’s general. 
Mallius sent proposals of peace to Marcius, but the 
latter refused to listen to his terms unless he con¬ 
sented first to lay down his arms (Dion Cass, 
xxxv. 4, 14, 15, 17, xxxvi. 26, 31 j Cic. in Pison . 

4 ; Sail. Hist . 5, Cat. 30, 32—34). Marcius Rex 
married the eldest sister of P. Clodius [Claudia, 
No. 7]. He died before b. c. 61, without leaving 
his brother-in-law the inheritance he had expected 
( Cic. ad Alt. i. 16. § 10). 

REX, RU'BRIUS, probably a false reading 
in Appian (B. C. ii. 113) for Rubrius Ruga. 
[Ruga.] 

RHADAMANTHUS (*Pa5c(uaF0os), a son of 
Zeus and Europa, and brother of king Minos of 
Crete (Horn. II. xiv. 322), or, according to others, 
a son of Hephaestus (Paus. viii. 53. §2). From 
fear of his brother he lied to Ocaleia in Boeotia, 
and there married Alcmene. In consequence of 
his justice throughout life, he became, after his 
death, one of the judges in the lower world, and 
took up his abode in Elysium. (Apollod. iii. 1. § v 
2, ii. 4. § 11 ; Horn. Od . iv. 564, vii. 323 ; Pind. 
Ol. ii. 137 ; comp. Gortys.) [L. S.] 

RHADAMISTUS. [Arsacidae, p. 362, b.] 

RHAMNU'SIA ('P ayvowrla), a surname of 
Nemesis, who had a celebrated temple at Rbamnns 
in Attica. (Paus. i. 33. § 2, vii. 5. § 3 ; Strab 
ix. p. 396, &c. j Steph. By*, s. v.) [L. S.] 
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RHA'MPHIAS (Pafuplas), a Lacedaemonian, 
father of Clearchus (Thuc. viii. 8, 39 ; Xen. Hell. i. 

1. § 35), was one of the three ambassadors who were 
sent to Athens in b. c. 432, with the final demand 
of Sparta for the independence of all the Greek 
states. The demand was refused, and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war ensued. (Thuc. i. 139, &c.) In 
b. c. 422 Rhamphias, with two colleagues, com¬ 
manded a force of 900 men, intended for the 
strengthening of Brasidas in Thrace ; but their 
passage through Thessaly was opposed by the 
Thessalians, and, hearing also of the battle of 
Amphipolis and the death of Brasidas, they re¬ 
turned to Sparta. (Thuc. v. 12, 13.) [E. E.] 

RHAMPSINITUS (‘P a^lvtros), called Rhem- 
phis by Diodorus, one of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, is said to have succeeded Proteus, and to 
have been himself succeeded by Cheops. This 
king is said to have possessed immense wealth, 
and in order to keep it safe he had a treasury built 
of stone, respecting the robbery of which Hero¬ 
dotus relates a romantic story, which bears a 
great resemblance to the one told by Pausanias 
(ix. 37. § 4) respecting the treasury built by the 
two brothers Agamedes and Trophonius of Orcho- 
menus [Agamedes]. Rhampsinitus is said to 
have built the western propylaea of the temple of 
Jlephpestus, and to have placed in front of it two 
large statues, each of the size of twenty-five 
cubits, which the Egyptians called Summer and 
Winter. It is further stated that this king de¬ 
scended to Hades and played a game at dice with 
Demeter, and on his return to the earth a festival 
was instituted in honour of the goddess (Herod, ii. 
121, 122 ; Diod. i. 62). Rhampsinitus belongs to 
the twentieth dynasty according to Bunsen, and is 
known on inscriptions by the name of Ramessu 
Netcr-kck-pen (Bunsen, Aegyptem Stelle in der 
Weltycsckichte, vol. iii. pp. 119, 120). 

RIIAMSES, another form of the name Ramses. 
[Ramses.] 

RIIA'RIAS ('P apids), a surname of Demeter, 
which she derived from the Rharian plain in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis, the principal seat of her 
worship. (Paus. i. 38. § 6 ; Steph. Byz. and Suid, 
s. v.) [L. S.] 

RHARUS ('P dpos), the father of Triptolemus at 
Eleusis (Paus. i. 14. § 2). It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that according to the scholiast (on J7. i. 56), 
the P in this name had the spiritus lenia. [L. S.] 

RHASCU'PORIS ('PcurKotirropts). 1. Brother 
of Rhascus, and with him chieftain of a Thracian 
clan, whose territories extended from the northern 
shores of the Propontis to the Hebrus and the 
neighbourhood of Philippi. Whether the clan were 
that of the Sapaei or the Korpalli, or comprised 
both races, is uncertain. But it occupied both the 
mountain ridge that skirts the Propontis and the 
southern plains which lie between the base of 
Mount Rhodope and the sea (comp. Appian, D. C. 
iv. 87, 105 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 64 ; Plin. Ii. N. iv. 11 
(18)). We can only thus explain the seeming in¬ 
consistency in Appian’s account of these chieftains ; 
for he describes their territory as a lofty, cold, and 
woody region, and yet assigns to them a powerful 
body of cavalry. In the civil war, b. c. 49—48, 
Rhascuporis joined Cn. Pompey, with 200 horse, 
at Dyrrachium ; and in the war that followed 
Caesar's death, he aided Cassius with 3000, while 
his brother Rhascus, at the head of an equal 
number of cavalry, embraced the cause of the trium- 
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virs. According to Appian this was a politic and 
provident device for mutual security ; and it was 
agreed beforehand that the brother whose party 
was triumphant, should obtain the pardon of the 
brother whose party was vanquished. And so, 
after the victory at Philippi, Rhascuporis owed his 
life to the intercession of Rhascus. Each brother 
rendered good service to his respective party. 
When the road from Asia into Macedonia, by 
Aenos and Maroneia, had been preoccupied by the 
triumviral legions, Rhascuporis, in whose dominions 
the passes were, led the armies of Brutus and 
Cassius by a road through the forest, known only 
to himself and Rhascus. And Rhascus, on the 
other hand, by his local knowledge, detected the 
march of the enemy, and saved his allies from 
being cut off in the rear. (Caes. B. C. iii. 4 ; Ap¬ 
pian. B. C. iv. 87, 103—106, 136 ; Lucan. Pharsal. 
v. 55; Dion Cass, xlvii. 25.) For the varieties 
in the orthography of Rhascuporis, e. g., Rhascy- 
polis, Rascyporis, Thrascypolis, &c., see Fubricius, 
ad Dion Cass, xlvii. 25 ; Adrian, Tumeb. Adversar . 
xiv. 17. On the coins we meet with BaalKtos 
'PacTKOunSpiSos (Cary. Hist, des Rois de Thrace , pi. 
2), and "PaicrKovn^piSos (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 59). 
Lucan (/. c., ed. Oudendorp) calls him “gclidae 
dominum Rhascupolin orae.” 

2. Brother of Rhoemetalces, king of Thrace, 
and jointly with him defeated, A. d. 6, the Dalma¬ 
tians and Breucians in Macedonia [Bato, No. 2], 
On the death of Rhoemetalces, Rhascuporis re¬ 
ceived from Augustus a portion of his dominions, 
the remainder being awarded to his nephew Cotys, 
son of the deceased [Cotys, No. 5]. Rhascuporis 
waB discontented, either with his Bhare of Thrace 
— the barren mountainous district had been as¬ 
signed him, — or with divided power ; but so long 
as Augustus lived he did not dare to disturb the 
apportionment. On the emperor’s decease, how¬ 
ever, he invaded his nephew’s kingdom, and hardly 
desisted at Tiberius’ command. Next, on pretence 
of an amicable adjustment, Rhascuporis invited his 
nephew to a conference, seized his person, and threw 
him into prison ; and finally, thinking a completed 
crime safer than an imperfect one, put him to death. 
To Tiberius Rhascuporis alleged the excuse of 
self-defence, and that the arrest and murder of his 
nephew merely prevented his own assassination. 
The emperor, however, summoned the usurper to 
Rome, that the matter might be investigated, and 
Rhascuporis, on pretext of war with the Scythian 
Bastamae, began to collect an army. But he was 
enticed into the Roman camp by Pomponius Flac- 
cus [No. 2], propraetor of Mysia, sent to Rome, 
condemned, and relegated to Alexandria, where an 
excuse was presently found for putting him to death, 
A. d. 19. He left a son, Rhoemetalces, who suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s moiety of Thrace. (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 64—67, iii. 38 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 129 ; Suet. 
Tib. 37; Dion Cass. Iv. 30.) 

3. Son of Cotys (probably No. 4), was defeated 

and slain in battle by Vologaeses, chief of the 
Thracian Bessi, and leader of the general revolt of 
Thrace against the Romans in b. c. 13. (Dion Cass, 
liv. 34 ; comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 98.) [ W. B. D.] 

RHASCUS (‘P d<rKos), was one of the two 
chieftains ofa Thracian clan. In the civil wars of 
Rome, b. c. 43, 42, he espoused the party of 
Augustus and M. Antony, while his brother Rhas¬ 
cuporis embraced that of Brutus and Cassius. After 
the victory of the triumvirs at Philippi, Rhascue 
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obtained from the conquerors his brother's pardon. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 87, 104, 136.) [W. B. D.] 

RHATHINES (*P aOlyyjs), a Persian, was one 
of the commanders sent by Pharnabazus to aid the 
Bithynians in opposing the passage of the Cyrean 
Greeks under Xenophon through Bithynia, b. c. 
400. The satrap’s forces were completely defeated 
(Xen. Anal), vi. 5. §§ 7, &c). We hear again of 
Rkathines, in b. c. 396, as one of the commanders 
for Pharnabazus of a body of cavalry, which 
worsted that of Agesilaus, in a skirmish near 
Dascyhum. (Xen. Hell, iii. 4. § 13 ; Plut. Ages. 
9.) [E. E.] 

RIJAZES (‘Paf^s), the author of a Greek me¬ 
dical treatise Iltpl A oifUKrjs^ which was published 
at the end of Alexander Trallianus, 1548, fol. 
Lutet. Paris, ex offic. Rob. Stephani. His real 

name is ^j\J\ \*J>j ^ y\ 

Abu Beer Mohammed Ibn Zacariyd Ar-Razi , who 
was born (as his name implies) at Rai, a town in 
the north of ’Irak ’Ajemi, near Chorasdn, probably 
about the middle of the ninth century after Christ; 
and died either a. h. 311 (a. d. 9*23, 924), or 
perhaps, more probably a. ii. 320 (a. d. 932). 
The treatise in question is in fact no other than his 

well known work, 

Ft Jadart wal-IIashah, “ On the Small Pox and 
Measles,” which was translated from the original 
Arabic into Syriac, and from that language into 
Greek. Neither the date nor the author of either 
of these versions is known ; but the Greek trans¬ 
lation (as we learn from the preface) was made at 
the command of one of the emperors of Constanti¬ 
nople, perhaps, as Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 
692, ed. vet.) conjectures, Constantine Ducas, who 
reigned from 1059 to 1067. In one of the Greek 
MSS. at Paris, however (§ 2228, Catal. vol. ii. p. 
465), it is attributed to Joannes Actuarius [Ac- 
tuarius] ; and, if this be correct, the emperor 
alluded to will more probably be Andronicus II. 
Paleologus, a.d. 1281—1328. It was from this 
Greek translation (which appears to have been ex¬ 
ecuted either very carelessly, or from an imperfect 
MS.), and from Latin versions made from it, that 
the work was first known in Europe, the earliest 
Latin translation made directly from the original 
Arabic being that which was published by Dr. 
Mead, in 1747, 8vo. Loud., at the end of his work 
“De Variolis et Morbillis.” The Arabic text 
was published for the first time by John Channing, 
in 1766, 8vo. Lond., together with anew Latin 
version by himself, which has been reprinted se¬ 
parately, and which continues to be the best up to 
the present time. Altogether the work has been 
published, in various languages, about five and 
thirty times, in about three hundred and fifty years, 
— a greater number of editions than has fallen to the 
lot of almost any other ancient medical treatise. The 
only English translation made directly from the 
original Arabic is that by Dr. Greenhill, 1847,8vo., 
London, printed for the Sydenham Society ; from 
which work the preceding account is taken. It 
may be added that the particular interest which 
the work has excited, arises from the fact of its 
being the earliest extant medical treatise in which 
the Small Pox is certainly mentioned ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the Greek translator has used the word 
hoifiuSj to express this disease, there being in 
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the old Greek language no word that bears this 
signification. f W. A. G.] 

RHEA (*Prfo,^a,‘Prfti, or’P^). The name 
as well as the nature of this divinity is one of the 
most difficult points in ancient mythology. Some 
consider 'Pea to be merely another form of fpa, the 
earth, while others connect it with /Mw, I flow 
(Plat. Cratyl. p. 401, &c.) ; but thus much seems 
undeniable, that Rhea, like Demeter, was a god¬ 
dess of the earth. According to the Hesiodic 
Theogony (133; comp. Apollod. i. 1. § 3), Rhea 
was a daughter of Uranus and Ge, and accordingly 
a sister of Oceanus, Coeus, Hyperion, Crius, Iape- 
tus, Theia, Themis, and Mnemosyne. She became 
by Cronos the mother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Aides, Poseidon, and Zeus. According to some 
accounts Cronos and Rhea were preceded in their 
sovereignty over the world by Opbion and Eury- 
nome ; but Ophion was overpowered by Cronos, 
and Rhea cast Eurynome into Tartarus. Cronos is 
said to have devoured all his children by Rhea, 
but when she was on the point of giving birth to 
Zeus, 6he, by the advice of her parents, went to 
Lyctus in Crete. When Zeus was born she gave 
to Cronos a stone wrapped up like an infant, and 
the god swallowed it as he had swallowed his other 
children. (Hes. Theog. 446, &c. ; Apollod. i. 1. § 
5, &c.; Diod. v. 70.) Homer (II. xv. 187) makes 
only a passing allusion to Rhea, and the passage of 
Hesiod, which accordingly must be regarded as the 
most ancient Greek legend about Rhea, Beerns to 
suggest that the mystic priests of Crete had al¬ 
ready formed connections with the more northern 
parts of Greece. In this manner, it would seem, 
the mother of Zeus became known to the Thracians, 
with whom she became a divinity of far greater 
importance than 6he had been before in the south 
(Orph. Hymn. 13, 25, 26), for she was connected 
with the Thracian goddess Bendis or Cotys (He¬ 
cate), and identified with Demeter. (Strab. x. p. 
470.) 

The Thracians, in the mean time, conceived the 
chief divinity of the Samothracian and Lemnian 
mysteries as Rhea-Hecate, while some of them who 
had settled iu Asia Minor, became there acquainted 
with still stranger beings, and one especially who 
was worshipped with wild and enthusiastic so¬ 
lemnities, was found to resemble Rhea. In like 
manner the Greeks who afterwards Bettled in Asia 
identified the Asiatic goddess with Rhea, with whose 
worship they had long been familiar (Strab. x. p. 
471 ; Horn. Hymn. 13, 31). In Phrygia, where 
Rhea became identified with Cybele, she is said to 
have purified Dionysus, and to have taught him the 
mysteries (Apollod. iii. 5. § 1), and thus a Diony- 
siac element became amalgamated with the worship 
of Rhea. Demeter, moreover, the daughter of 
Rhea, is sometimes mentioned with all the attri¬ 
butes belonging to Rhea. (Eurip. Helen. 1304.) 
The confusion then became so great that the wor¬ 
ship of the Cretan Rhea was confounded with that 
of the Phrygian mother of the gods, and that the 
orgies of Dionysus became interwoven with those 
of Cybele. Strangers from Asia, who riiust be 
looked upon as jugglers, introduced a variety of 
novel rites, which were fondly received, especially 
by the populace (Strab. 1. a. ; Athen. xii. p, 553 ; 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 313). Both the name and 
the connection of Rhea with Demeter suggest 
that she was in early times revered as goddess of 
the earth. 
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Crete was undoubtedly the earliest seat of the 
worship of Rhea ; Diodorus (v. 66) saw the site 
where her temple had once stood, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cnossus, and it would seem that at one 
time she was worshipped in that island even under 
the name of Cybele (Euseb. Chron. p. 56 ; Syncell. 
Chronogr . p. 125). The common tradition, further, 
was that Zeus was born in Crete, either on Mount 
Dicte or Mount Ida. At Delphi there was a stone 
of not very large dimensions, which was every day 
anointed with oil, and on solemn occasions was 
wrapped up in white wool; and this stone was 
believed to have been the one which Cronos swal¬ 
lowed when he thought he was devouring Zeus 
(Paus. x. 24. § 5). Such local traditions implying 
that Rhea gave birth to Zeus in this or that place 
of Greece itself occur in various other localities. 
Some expressly stated that he was born at Thebes 
(Tzetz . ad Lyc. 1194). The temple of the Din- 
dymenian mother had been built by Pindarus 
(Paus. ix. 25. § 3 ; Philostr. Icon. ii. 12). Ano¬ 
ther legend stated that Rhea gave birth at Chacro- 
neia in Boeotia (Paus. ix. 41. § 3), and in a temple 
of Zeus at Plataeae Rhea was represented in the. 
act of handing the stone covered in cloth to Cronos 
(Paus. ix. 2. § 5). At Athens there was a temple 
of Rhea in the periboloa of the Olympicium (Paus. 
i. 18. § 7), and the Athenians are even said to 
have been the first among the Greeks who adopted 
the worship of the mother of the gods (Julian, 
Oral. 5). Her temple there was called the Me- 
troura. The Arcadians also related that Zeus was 
born in their country, on Mount Lycaon, the prin¬ 
cipal scat of Arcadian religion (Paus. viii. 36. § 2, 
41. § 2 ; comp. Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 10, 16, &c.). 
Similar traces are found in Messcnia (Pans. iv. 33. 
§ 2), Laconia (iii. 22. § 4), in Mysia (Strab. xiii. p. 
589), at Cyzicus (i. p. 45, xii. p. 575). Under 
the name of Cybele, we find her worship on Mount 
Sipylus (Paus. v. 13. § 4), Mount Coddinus (iii. 
22. § 4), in Phrygia, which had received its 
colonists from Thrace, and where she was regarded 
as the mother of Sabazius. There her worship was 
quite universal, for there is scarcely a town in 
Phrygia on the coins of which she does not appear. 
In Galatia she was chiefly worshipped at Pessinus, 
where her sacred image was believed to have fallen 
from heaven (Herodian, i. 35). King Midas I. 
built a temple to her, and introduced festive so¬ 
lemnities, and subsequently a more magnificent 
one was erected by one of the Attali. Her name 
at Pessinus was Agdistis (Strab. xii. p. 567). Her 
priests at Pessinus seem from the earliest times to 
have been, in some respects, the rulers of the place, 
and to have derived tho greatest possible advantages 
from their priestly functions. Even after the image 
of the goddess was carried from PesBinus to Romo, 
Pessinus still continued to be looked upon as tho 
metropolis of the great goddess, and as the principal 
seat of her worship. Under different names we 
might trace the worship of Rhea even much further 
east, as far as the Euphrates and even Bactriana. 
She was, in fact, the great goddess of the Eastern 
world, and we find her worshipped there in a 
variety of forms and under a variety of names. As 
regards the Romans, they had from the earliest 
times worshipped Jupiter and his mother Ops, the 
wife of Saturn. When, therefore, we read (Liv. 
xxix. 11,14) that, during the Ilannibalian war, 
they fetched the image of the mother of the gods 
from Pessinus, wo must understand that tho wor- 
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ship then introduced was quite foreign to them, and 
either maintained itself as distinct from the wor¬ 
ship of Ops, or became united with it. A temple 
was built to her on the Palatine, and the Roman 
matrons honoured her with the festival of the Me- 
galesia. The manner in which she was represented 
in works of art was the same as in Greece, and 
her castrated priests were called Galli. 

The various names by which we find Rhea de¬ 
signated, arp, fc ‘ the great mother,” “ the mother 
of the gods,” Cybele, Cybebe, Agdistis, Berecyntia, 
Brimo, Dindymene, “ the great Idaean mother of 
the gods.” Her children by Cronos are enumerated 
by Hesiod : under the name of Cybele she is also 
called the mother of Alee, of the Phrygian king 
Midas, and of Nicaea (Diod. iii. 57 ; Phot. Cod. 
224). In all European countries Rhea was con¬ 
ceived to be accompanied by the Curetes, who are 
inseparably connected with the birth and bringing 
up of Zeus in Crete, and in Phrygia by the Cory- 
bantes, Atys, and Agdistis. The Corybantes were 
her enthusiastic priests, who with drums, cymbals, 
hoins, and in full armour, performed their orgiastic 
dances in the forests and on the mountains of 
Phrygia. The lion was sacred to the mother of 
the gods, because she was the divinity of the earth, 
and because the lion is the strongest and most im¬ 
portant of all animals on earth, in addition to 
which it was believed that the countries in which 
the goddess waB worshipped, abounded in lions 
(comp. Ov. Met. x. 682). In Greece the oak was 
sacred to Rhea (Schol. ad Apollon, llliod. i. 1124). 
The highest ideal of Rhea in works of art was pro¬ 
duced by Pheidias ; sho was seldom represented in 
a standing posture, but generally seated on a throne, 
adorned with the mural crown, from which a veil 
hangs down. Lions usually appear crouching on 
the right and left of her tjirone, and sometimes she 
is seen riding in a chariot drawn by lions. (Comp. 
Curktes ; Zeus ; Cronos.) [L.S.] 

RHEA SI'LVIA. [Romulus.J 
RHEGI'NUS. [Reginus.] 

RHEGUNUS, physician. [Proclus.] 
RHE'GIO, which Sillig inserts in his catalogue 
as the name of a gem-engraver, is merely a false 
reading for TNAIOY. (II. Rochette, Lcttre a M. 
Schorn , p. 152, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

RHE'MNIUS, FA'NNIUS. [Priscianus, 
p. 525, a.] 

IIHEOMITHRES ('Pcopidprjs), a Persian who 
joined in the general revolt of the western pro¬ 
vinces from Artaxerxes Mnemon, in B. c. 362, and 
was employed by his confederates to go to Tachos, 
king of Egypt, for aid. Having returned to Asia, 
with 500 talents and 50 ships of war, he sent for 
a number of tho rebel chiefs to receive the subsidy, 
and, on their arrival, he arrested them, and de¬ 
spatched them in chains to Artaxerxes, thus making 
his own peace at court. It was perhaps the same 
Rheomithres, whom we find in command of a body 
of 2000 cavalry, for Dareius III., at the battle of 
the Granicus, in b. c. 334, and who fell in the 
next year at the battle of Issus. (Xen. Cyrop . viii. 
8 ; Diod. xv. 92, xvii. 19, 34 ; Arr. Anah. i. 12, 
ii. 11 ; Curt. iii. 8 ; comp. Wess. ad Diod . xvii. 
19 ; Freinsh. ad Curt. I. c .) [E. E.j 

RHESCU'PORIS (*P»/<r/coii7rop<r), the name of 
several kings of Bosporus under the Roman empire, 
who are known to us almost exclusively from coins. 
The first king of this name may have been of 
Thracian origin, for the name is undoubtedly 
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Thracian. The name of the Thracian kings appears 
under the form of Rhascuporis, both on coins and 
in the best writers, while on the coins of the kings 
of Bosporus we always have the form Rhescuporis. 
(Eckhel, vol. ii. pp. 375—377.) 

Rhescuporis I., was king in the reign of Ti¬ 
berius, as is evident from the annexed coin, by 
which we learn that he assumed the name of 
Tiberius Julius. He continued king at the acces¬ 
sion of Caligula, as both the name and head of that 
emperor appears on his coins ; but ho must have 
died or been driven out of his kingdom soon after¬ 
wards, as Caligula made Polemon king both of 
Pontus and Bosporus in A. d. 39. [Polkmon, p. 
434, b.] 
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Rhescuporis II., a contemporary of Doraitian, 
whose head appears on the annexed coin. 



COIN OF RHESCUPORIS II. 

Rhescuporis III., a contemporary of Caracalla 
and Alexander Severus, whose heads appear on his 
coins. 



COIN OP RHE8COPORIS III. 

There was also a Rhescuporis IV., who was a 
contemporary of Valerian, and a Rhescuporis V., a 
contemporary of Constantine the Great. 

RHESUS (‘Pifcros). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Thetys. (Hes. 
Theoq, 340 ; Horn. II. xii. 21 ; comp. Strab. xiii. 
p. 590.) 

2. A son of king Ei’oneus in Thrace, and an 
ally of the Trojans in their war with the Greeks. 
He possessed horses white as snow and swift as 
the wind, which were carried off by night by 
Odysseus and Diomedes, the latter of whom mur¬ 
dered Rhesus himself in his sleep (Horn. II. x. 
435, 495, &c.; Virg. Aen, i. 469, with Serv. note). 
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In later writers Rhesus is described as a son of 
Strymon and Euterpe, or Calliope, or Terpsichore. 
(Apollod. i. 3. § 4 ; Conon, Narrat . 4 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 817 ; Eurip. Rhesus.) [L. S.] 

RHEXE'NOR (*Pii{iJwp), two mythical per¬ 
sonages, one the father of Chalciope, and the 
second a son of Nausithous the king of the 
Phaeacians, and accordingly a brother of Alci- 
nous. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 6 ; Horn. Od . vii. 64, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

RHIA'NUS ('P iav6s)i of Crete, was a distin¬ 
guished Alexandrian poet and grammarian, in the 
latter part of the third century b. c. According 
to Suidas (s. v.), lie was a native of Bene, or, as 
some said, of Ceraea, two obscure cities in Crete, 
while others made him a native of Ithome in 
Messenia, a statement easily explained by the 
supposition that Rhianus spent some time at 
Ithome, while collecting materials for his poem on 
the Messenian Wars. He was at first, as Suidas 
further tells us, a slave and keeper of the palaestra; 
but afterwards, having been instructed, he became 
a grammarian. The statement of Suidas, that he 
was contemporary with Eratosthenes, not only in¬ 
dicates the time at which he lived, but suggests 
the probability that he lived at Alexandria in per¬ 
sonal and literary connection with Eratosthenes. 
On the ground of this statement, Clinton fixes the 
age of Rhianus at B. c. 222. 

He wrote, according to the common text of 
Suidas, fu/aeTpa uonJ/LtaTa, ‘HpaKAciaSa Iv fii6\lois 
5’, where there can be little doubt that we should 
read itdixerpa tt ot^juara, since the epic poems of 
Rhianus were certainly those of his works to 
which he chiefly owed his fame. Thus Athcnaeus 
expressly designates him eirorroids (xi. p. 499 d.). 
His poems are mentioned by Suetonius (Tib. 70), 
as among those productions of the Alexandrian 
school, which the emperor Tiberius admired and 
imitated. 

The subject of the epic poems of Rhianus were 
taken either from the old mythology, or from the 
annals of particular states and countries. Of the 
former class were his 'HpttaAeta (not *Hpa/rA€tay, 
as Suidas has it), and of the latter his 'Axalud, 
'HAtaxct, 0€(ro-aAiKd, and M taarjviaKd. It is quite 
uncertain what was the subject of his poem en¬ 
titled 4>77yu^, which is only known to us by a single 
line quoted by Stephanua of Byzantium ( s . v. 
'ApaKvvOus). For a full account of the extant 
fragments of these poems, and for a discussion of 
their subjects, the reader is referred to Meineke’s 
essay on Rhianus, in his Analecta Ale.randrina. 
(See also Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 734, 735 ; 
Clinton, F. II. vol iii. pp. 512, 513.) 

Like most of the Alexandrian poets, Rhianus 
was also a writer of epigrams. Ten of his epigrams 
are preserved in the Palatine Anthology, and one 
by Athenaeus. They treat of amatory subjects 
with much freedom ; but they all excel in elegance 
of language, cleverness of invention, and simplicity 
of expression. He had a place in the Garland of 
Meleager. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 479, ii. p.526 ; 
Jacob’s Anth. Graec. vol. i. p. 229, vol. xiii. pp. 945 
—947 ; Meineke, pp. 206—212.) 

Respecting the grammatical works of Rhianus, 
we only know that he is frequently quoted in the 
Scholia on Homer, as one of the commentators on 
the poet. 

The fragments of Rhianus have been printed in 
most of the old collections of the Greek poets (see 
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Hoffmann, Lex. Bill. Script. Grace. s. vv. Poetae, 
Rhianus), and in Gaisford’s Poetae Minorca Graeci; 
and separately edited by Nic. Saal, in an excellent 
monograph, Bonn, 1831,8vo. (comp. Schneidewin’s 
Review in Jahn's Jahrbucher for 1833, vol. ix. pp. 
129, &c.), and, as already mentioned, in Meineke’s 
Analecta Alexandrina , Berol. 1843, 8vo. There 
are also Essays on Rhianus by Jacobs ( Ephem. litt. 
Schol. Univ. 1833, Sect ii. pp. 109, &c.) t Meineke 
( Abhandl. d. Berlin, Acad, 1834), and Siebelis, in 
a monograph, Budissae, 1829, 4to. [P. S.] 

RHINTHON ('PiV<W), of Syracuse or Taren- 
tum, a dramatic poet, of that species of burlesque 
tragedy, which was called <p\vaKoypa<pla or lAapo- 
rpaycpSla^ flourished in the reign of Ptolemy I. 
king of Egypt (Suid. s. v.). When he is placed 
by Suidas and others at the head of the composers 
of this burlesque drama, we are not to suppose 
that he actually invented it, but that he was the 
first to develope in a written form, and to intro¬ 
duce into Greek literature, a species of dramatic 
composition, which had already long existed as a 
popular amusement among the Greeks of southern 
Italy and Sicily, and especially at Tarentum. He 
was followed by other writers, such as Sopater, 
Sciras, and Blaesus. 

The species of drama which Rhinthon cultivated 
may' be described as an exhibition of the subjects 
of tragedy, in the spirit and style of comedy. It 
is plain, from the fragments of Rhinthon, that the 
comic licence extended to the metres, which are 
sometimes even more irregular than in the Attic 
comedians (Hephaest. p. 9, Gaisf.). A poet of this 
description was called <f>Aua£. This name, and that 
of the drama itself, <p\vaKoypa<pta, seem to have 
been the genuine terms used at Tarentum. 

Of the personal history of Rhinthon we know 
nothing beyond the statement of Suidas, that he 
was the son of a potter. He is said to have 
written thirty-eight dramas (Suid. s. v .; Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Tapas), of which we still possess the fol¬ 
lowing titles: *Aju<piTpi5a>p, f Hpaic\ij s, ’iQiycveia 

iv Ai)a15i, ^Icpiyivtax Tavpois, ’O pitTTrjs, 

THe is several times quoted by Athe- 
naeus, Hesychius, and other Greek writers, and 
by Cicero (ad Att, L 20), and Varro (R, R. iii. 3. 
§ 9). 

One of the Greek grammarians tells us that 
Rhinthon was the first who wrote comedy in hexa¬ 
meter verse; the meaning of which probably is, 
that in his dramas the dactylic hexameter was 
largely used, as well as the iambic trimeter (Io. 
Lydus, de Magistr, R. i. 41). The same writer 
further asserts that the satire of Lucilius sprung 
from an imitation of the comedy of Rhinthon, just 
as that of the subsequent Roman satirists was 
derived from the Attic comedians ; but to this 
statement little credit can be attached. 

The Greek anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 
196, No. 12.) contains an epigram upon Rhinthon 
by Nossis. (Muller, Dorier , b. iv. c.* 7. § 6) ; 
Osann, Anal. Grit. pp. 69, &c.; Reuvens, Colledan. 
Litt. pp, 69, &c.; Jacobs, Animadv. in Antk. Grace, 
vol. i, pt. i. p. 421; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 
320 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 486.) [P. S.] 

RHODE ('P 6$i}) 9 a daughter of PoBeidon by 
Amphitrite, was married to Helios, and became 
by him the mother of Phaeton and his sisters 
(Apollod. i. 4. § 4). It should be observed that 
the names Rhodos and Rhode are often confounded 
(Diod. v. 55 ; comp. Rhodos). -A second person 
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bearing the name of Rhode, was one of the Danaids. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. S.] 

RHODEIA ('PdScia), a daughter of Oceanus 
and Thetys, was one of the playmates of Perse¬ 
phone. (Hes. Theog. 351 ; Horn. Hymn. in Cer, 
451.) [L.S.] 

RHODOGU'NE. [Arsaces VI. p. 355, a.] 

RHODON ('PdSwv), called, in the Haeresium 
Indiculm , extant under the name of Jerome, Coro- 
don, a Christian writer of the second century. He 
was a native of Proconsular Asia, but appears to 
have removed to Rome, where he was instructed 
(Aia07jT€u*Ms), perhaps converted to Christianity, by 
Tatian [Tatianus]. Nothing more is known of 
his history than that he took an active part against 
the heretics of his day ; being certainly engaged 
against the Marcionites, with one of wham, Apelles 
[Apelles], he had a personal discussion ; and 
probably against the Montanists. Jerome places 
him in the time of Commodus and Severus, i. e. 
a. d. 180—211. 

He wrote: — 1. Adversus Marcionem Opm, 
From this work Eusebius, in his account of Rhodon, 
has given one or two brief citations. It was ad¬ 
dressed to one Callistion, and contained Rhodon *s 
account of his conference with Apelles, which is 
extracted by Eusebius. According to this account 
Rhodon silenced his antagonist, and held him up 
to ridicule. Certainly he appears to have possessed 
too much of that self-confidence and fondness for 
reviling which has characterized polemical writers. 
Marcion is termed by him “the Pontic Wolf.” Tho 
fragments of this work of Rhodon are valuable as 
showing the diversity of opinions which prevailed 
among the Marcionites. 2. Et’s tt\v -h/icpov iko- 
pi'Vpa, Commcntarius in Hcxacmeron , which Jerome 
characterizes as consisting of 44 elegantes tractatus.” 
3. Adversum Phrygas (sc. Cataphrygas s. Monta- 
nistas) insigne Opus. Jerome thus characterizes a 
production of Rhodon, perhaps ascribing to him (as 
some have judged, from a comparison of cc. 37 and 
39 of his de Vir. III.) the work against the Mon¬ 
tanists in three books, addressed to Abercius or 
Abircius Marcellus, from which Eusebius has given 
a long citation ( H. E. v. 16). The work is, how¬ 
ever, ascribed by Rufinus and Nicephorus Callisti, 
among the older writers, and by Baronius, Baluze, 
and Le Quien, among the moderns, to Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis [Apollinaris, No. 1] ; 
by others to the Apollonius [Apollonius, literary. 
No. 13] mentioned and cited by Eusebius (II. E, 
v. 18), and to whom Tertullian [Tbrtullianus] 
replied in his lost work de Ecstasi; and by Vale- 
sius (Not. ad Euseb, H, E. v. 16), Tillemont, 
Ceillier, and others, to Asterius Urbanus [Urba- 
nus]. The claims of any of these writers to the 
authorship of the work cited by Eusebius are, we 
think, feeble. Eusebius, according to some MSS. 
(for the text is corrupt), cites the author simply as 
ns, 44 a certain writer and it is quite unaccount¬ 
able that he should have omitted to mention his 
name if he had known it j or that he should have 
omitted all notice of the work in his account of 
Rhodon just before, if he had believed it to be his. 
That Jerome ascribed the work to Rhodon is only 
an inference: he says, in Bpeaking of Miltiades 
(de Vir. lUustr. c. 39), that he is mentioned by 
Rhodon ; and as a notice of Miltiades occurs in 
the anonymous citation given by Eusebius, it is 
supposed that Jerome refers to that citation, and 
that he therefore supposed it to be from Rhodoiu 
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But it is surely not unlikely that a writer of consi¬ 
deration like Miltiades, who had been engaged in 
the Montanist controversy, would be mentioned 
both by the anonymous writer and by Rhodon, in 
writing on the same side of the dispute. At any 
rate, if Jerome identified the anonymous writer 
with Rhodon, it does not appear that such identifi¬ 
cation was more than a conjecture, which weighs 
little against the silence of the earlier, and probably 
better informed Eusebius. 

The fragments of the work against Marcion are 
given in the second volume of Galland’8 Bibliotheca 
Patrum , p. 144, and in Routh’s Reliquiae Sacrae , 
vol. i. p. 349, &c.; those from the work against 
the Montanists in the third volume of Galland, p. 
273, under the name of Asterius Urbanus, to whom 
the editor ascribes them; and in the second volume 
of Routh, p. 73, &c., anonymously. Rhodon, in 
his work against the Marcionites, had promised to 
prepare a work in elucidation of the obscure pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, the design of which had been 
formed by his instructor Tatian: but we have no 
evidence that Rhodon ever carried his purpose into 
effect. (Euseb. //. E. v. 16, 17 ; Hieron. dc Viris 
Jllustr. cc. 37, 39, 40 ; Cave, Hist. Litt . ad ann. 
183, 189, s. v. Asterius Urbanus and Rhodon , vol. 
i. p. 85, ed. Oxon. 1740—1743 ; Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. vii. pp. 161, ?68 ; Tilleraont, Mcmoires, 
vol. iii. p. 64 ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacres , vol. ii. p. 
133; Lardner, Crcdib. part ii. book i. c. 28. § 
14 ; Galland, Biblioth . Patrum , vol ii. proleg. c. 
5, vol. iii. proleg. c. 2.1 [J. C. M.J 

RHO'DOPE (*Po5d7n?), the nymph of a Thracian 
well, was the wife of Haemus and mother of He- 
brus, and is mentioned among the playmates of 
Persephone. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 423 ; Lucian, 
de Saltat. 51.) [L. S.] 

RHO'DOPHON ('PoSotfxSv), a Rhodian, was 
one of those who, when hostilities broke out 
between Perseus and the Romans, in b. c. 171, 
strove successfully to retain their countrymen in 
their alliance with Rome, and continued through¬ 
out the war to adhere firmly to the Roman cause. 
In B. c. 167, when the anger of the senate against 
the Rhodians had been with difficulty appeased 
by Astymedes and his fellow-ambassadors [comp. 
Philophron and Polyaratus], Rhodophon 
and Theaetetus were appointed to convey to 
Rome the present of a golden crown. (Polyb. 
xxvii. 6, xxviii. 2, xxx. 5; comp. Liv. xlv. 20, 
&c.) [E. E.J 

RHODO'PIS ('Po8«7ns), a celebrated Greek 
courtezan, was of Thracian origin. She was a 
fellow-slave with the poet Aesop, both of them be¬ 
longing to the Samian Iadmon. She afterwards 
became the property of Xanthes, another Samian, 
who carried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign 
of Amasis, and at this great sea-port, the Alex¬ 
andria of ancient times, she carried on the trade 
of an hetaera for the benefit of her master. While 
thus employed, Charaxus, the brother of the poetess 
Sappho, who had come to Naucratis in pursuit of 
gain as a merchant, fell desperately in love with 
the fair courtezan, and ransomed her from slavery 
for a large sum of money. She was in consequence 
attacked by Sappho in a poem, who accused her 
of robbing her brother of his property. She con¬ 
tinued to live at Naucratis after her liberation 
from slavery, and with the tenth part of her gain% 
•he dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, which were 
seen by Herodotus. She is called Rhodopis by 
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Herodotus, but it appears clear that Sappho in her 
poem spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It 
is therefore very probable that Doricha was her 
real name, and that she received that of Rhodopis, 
which signifies the “ rosy-cheeked,” on account of 
her beauty. (Herod, ii. 134, 135; Athen. xiii. 
p. 596, b ; Suid. s. v. ‘PoSd'udos duad^jua ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 808 ; comp. Ov. Her . xv. 63.) 

There was a tale current in Greece that Rhodo¬ 
pis built the third pyramid. Herodotus takes 
great pains (/. c.) to show the absurdity of the 
story, but it still kept its ground, and is related by 
later writers as an unquestionable fact. (Plin. H.jV. 
xxxvi. 12. § 17 ; comp. Strab. l.c.) The origin of 
this tale, which is unquestionably false, has been 
explained with great probability by Zoega and 
Bunsen. In consequence of the name Rhodopis, 
the u rosy-checked,” she was confounded with 
Nitocris, the beautiful Egyptian queen, and the 
heroine of many an Egyptian legend, who is said 
by Julius Africanus and Eusebius to have built 
the third pyramid. [Comp. Nitocris, No. 2.] 
Another tale about Rhodopis related by Strabo 
(/. c.) and Aelian ( V. H. xiii. 33), makes her a 
queen of Egypt, and thus renders the supposition 
of her being the same as Nitocris still more pro¬ 
bable. It is said that as Rhodopis was one day 
bathing at Naucratis, an eagle took up one of her 
sandals, flew away with it, and dropt it in the lap 
of the Egyptian king, as he was administering 
justice at Memphis. Struck by the strange oc¬ 
currence and the beauty of the sandal, he did not 
rest till he had found out the fair owner of the 
beautiful sandal, and as soon as he had discovered 
her made her his queen. Aelian calls the king 
Psammitichus ; but this deserves no attention, 
since Strabo relates the tale of the Rhodopis, who 
was loved by Charaxus, and Aelian probably in¬ 
serted the name of Psammitichus, simply because 
no name was given in Strabo or the writer from 
whom he copied. (Comp. Bunsen, Aegyptens Stclle 
in der Wdtgeschiehte, vol. iii. pp. 236—238.) 

RHODOS ( c P(S5os), was, according to Diodorus 
(v. 55), a daughter of Poseidon and Halia, and 
sometimes called Rhode. The island of Rhodes 
was believed to have derived its name from her. 
According to others, she was a daughter of Helios 
and Amphitrite, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or 
lastly of Oceanus (Pind. Olymp . vii. 24 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 923). She was a sea-nymph, of 
whom the following legend is related. When the 
gods distributed among themselves the various 
countries of the earth, the island of Rhodes was 
yet covered by the waves of the sea. Helios was 
absent at the time ; and as no one drew a lot 
for him, he was not to have any share in the dis¬ 
tribution of the earth. But at that moment the 
island of Rhodes rose out of the sea, and with the 
consent of Zeus he took possession of it, and by 
the nymph of the isle he then became the father of 
seven sons. (Pind. 01. vii. 100, &c.; Ov. Met. iv. 
204.) ^ [L.S.] 

RHOECUS fPoifcor), a centaur who, conjointly 
with Hylaeus, pursued Atalanta in Arcadia, but 
was killed by her with an arrow (Apollod. iii. 9. 
§ 2 ; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 221 ; Aelian, V.H. 
xiii. 1). This centaur is perhaps the same as the 
one who is called Rhoetus by Latin poets. (Rhoe- 
tus.) [L. S.] 

RHOECUS ('Poikos), the son of Phileos or 
Philaeus, of Samos, an architect and statuary, be* 
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longing to the earliest period in the history of assigned the whole of Thrace to Rhoemetalces, 
Greek art, is mentioned as the head of a family of and gave Armenia Minor to the son of Cotys. 
Samian artists,the accounts respecting whom present ^Cotys, No. 6.] (Dion Cass. lix. 12 ; Tac. Ann. 
considerable difficulties, the discussion of which be- ,i. 67, iii. 38, iv. 5, 47, xi. 9.) On the obverse of 


longs more properly to the articles Telecles and 
Theodorus. It is enough, in this place, to give 
as the most probable result of the inquiry, the 
genealogy by which M'uller {Arch* d. Kunst. 
§ 60) exhibits the succession and dates of these 
artists. 

Rhoecus, about 01. 35, b. c. 640. 


Theodoras and Telecles, about 01. 45, b. c. 600. 

Theodorus, about 01. 55, b. c. 560. 

Respecting Rhoecus himself we are informed 
that he was the first architect of the great temple 
of Hera at Samos (Herod, iii. 60), which Theo¬ 
doras completed ; and also, in conjunction with 
Smilis and Theodorus, of the labyrinth at Lemnos 
(Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 13, s. 19. § 3) ; that he, and 
the members of his family who succeeded him, 
invented the art of casting statues in bronze and 


the annexed coin is the head of Caligula, and on 
the reverse that of Rhoemetalces, [W. B. D.J 



COIN OF RHOEMETALCES II., KING OF THRACE. 


RHOEMETALCES, king of Bosporus, in the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, since the 
heads of both of these emperors appear on his 
coins. He is mentioned by Capitolinus in his life 
of Antoninus Pius (c. 9). It is the head of the 
same emperor which is on the obverse of the an¬ 
nexed coin. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 378.) 


iron (Paus. viii. 14. § 5, s. 8 ; Plin. II. N. xxxv. 
12, s. 43), and that there still existed, at the time 
of Pausanias, in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
a bronze statue of rude antique workmanship, 
which was said to represent night, and to have 
been the work of Rhoecus. (Paus. x. 38. § 3, 
b. 6.) [P. S.] 

RHOEMETALCES ^?oiy.7\rd\Kr]s) ? king 

of Thrace, was the brother of Cotys [No. 4], of 



Rhascuporis [No. 2], and uncle and guardian of 
Rhascuporis [No. 3]. On his nephew’s death, 
B. c. 13, Rhoemetalces was expelled from Thrace, 
and driven into the Chersonesus, by Vologaeses, 
chief of the Thracian Bessi. About two years 
afterwards L. Piso, praetor of Pamphylia, drove 
the Bessi from the Chersonesus, and Rhoemetalces 
received from Augustus his nephew’s dominions, 
with some additions, since Tacitus calls him king 
of all Thrace. On his death Augustus divided his 
kingdom between his son Cotys [No. 5], and his 
brother Rhascuporis [No. 2]. (Tac. Ann. ii. 64 ; 
Dion Cass. liv. 20, 34 ; comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 98.) 
On the obverse of the annexed coin is the head of 
Augustus, and on the reverse that of Rhoeme¬ 
talces and his wife. [W. B. D.J 


COIN OF RHOEMETALCES, KING OF BOSPORUS. 

RHOEO 1. A daughter of Staphylus 

and Chrysothemis, was beloved by Apollo. When 
her father discovered that she was with child, he 
put her in a chest, and exposed her to the waves 
of the sea. The chest floated to the coast of 
Euboea (or Delos), where Rhoeo gave birth to 
Anius (Diod. v. 62 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 570). Sub¬ 
sequently she was married to Zarex. (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 580.) 

2. A daughter of the river-god Scamander, be¬ 
came by Laomedon the mother of Tithonus. (Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 18.) [L. S.] 

RHOETEIA {'Voirtia), a daughter of the 
Thracian king Sithon and Achiroe, a daughter of 
Neilos. She was a sister of Pailene, and tho 



COIN OF RHOEMETALCES I., KING OF THRACE. 

RHOEMETALCES II. ('Poi^rdA^s), king 
of Thrace, was the son of Rhascuporis [No. 2] an< 
nephew of the preceding. On the deposition of hi 
father, whose ambitious ’projects he had opposed, 
Rhoemetalces shared with the sons of Cotys [No. 5] 
the kingdom of Thrace. He remained faithful tc 
Rome, and aided in putting down the Thracian 
malcontents in a, d. 26. Caligula, in a. d. 38 


Trojan promontory of Rhoeteium was believed to 
have derived its name from her. (Tzetz. ad Ly¬ 
mph. 583,1161 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

RHOETUS. 1. A centaur, probably the same 
whom Greek poets call Rhoecus. At the wedding 
of Peirithous he was wounded by Dryas and took 
to flight. (Ov. Met. xii. 300 ; comp. Virg. Georg . 
ii. 456.) 

2. One of the giants who was slain by Bacchus 
(Horat. Carm. ii. 19, 23) ; he is usually called 
Eurytus. (Apollod. i. 6. § 2 ; comp. Virg. l,c.) 

3. A companion of Phineas, was slain by Per¬ 
seus. (Ov. Met. v. 38.) 

4. A mythical king of the Marrubians in Itaty, 
who married a second wife Cnsperia, with whom 
his son Anchemolus committed incest. In order 
to escape from his father’s vengeance, Anchemolua 
fled to king Daunus. (Serv. ad Acn. x. 388.) [L.S.] 

RHO'PALUS (*P<Jira\ot), a son of Heracles 
and father of Phacstus (Ptolcra. Heph, 3; Engtath* 
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ad Horn. p. 237). A second mythical personage 
of this name is mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 6. § 
4.) [L.S.] 

RI'CIMER, one of the most extraordinary 
characters in later Roman history, and worthy of 
being called the Roman “ King-Maker,” was the 
son of a Suevian chief who had married the 
daughter of Wallia, king of the West Goths. He 
spent his youth at the court of the emperor Valen- 
tinian, served with distinction under Aetius, and 
was raised to the dignity of comes. His rare 
talents, boundless ambition, and daring courage 
urged him on to still higher eminence, and his 
treacherous disposition and systematic selfishness 
assisted him greatly in attaining his object. In a.d. 
4.56, Ricimer gained a decisive naval victory off 
Corsica over a fleet of the Vandals, then at war 
with Avitus, and he defeated the land-forces of 
the Vandals near Agrigentum in Sicily. These 
victories made his name so popular that he resolved 
upon carrying out a scheme which he seems to 
have formed some time previously, namely, to de¬ 
pose Avitus, who had, ever since his accession, 
ceased to display his former great qualities, and 
had incurred the hatred and contempt of his sub¬ 
jects. After his return to Italy, Ricimer kindled 
a rebellion at Ravenna, gained the assistance of 
the Roman senate, and then set out to encounter 
Avitus, who approached from Gaul. A bloody 
battle was fought at Placentia, on the 16th (17th) 
October, 456, in which Avitus lost his crown and 
liberty. Ricimer made him bishop of Placentia, 
but soon afterwards contrived his death. Marcian, 
and after him Leo, emperors of the East, now as¬ 
sumed the title of Western emperors also ; but the 
power was with Ricimer, who might have seized 
the diadem, in spite of the law that no barbarian 
should be Roman emperor, but preferred to give it 
to Majorian. He had previously obtained the title 
of patrician from Leo, who also gave consent to 
the nomination of Majorian (475). A proof that 
the real power remained in Ricimer is given by 
Majorian himself, who in a letter to the senate, pre¬ 
served in the Codex Theodosianus, says that he 
and “ his father Ricimer ” would take proper care 
of military affairs. Majorian having displayed 
uncommon energy, and, to Ricimer, most unex¬ 
pected wisdom, the latter was filled with jealousy, 
and contrived the sudden and famous plot, in con¬ 
sequence of which Majorian lost his life by Rici- 
mer’s order (461). Ricimer put Vibius Severus 
Serpentinus on the throne in his stead. The ac¬ 
cession of the new emperor was not approved of 
by Leo, and was contested by Aegidius, in Gaul, 
a province where Ricimer had hot succeeded in 
obtaining more than nominal power. The revolt 
of Aegidius, however, was absorbed by other in¬ 
testine troubles in Gaul, and caused no danger to 
Italy. Severus died in 465, perhaps poisoned by 
Ricimer, and during eighteen months the empire 
was without an emperor, though not without a 
head, for that was always Ricimer’s. The Ro¬ 
mans, however, were displeased with his despotism, 
and requested Leo to give them an emperor. An¬ 
themius was accordingly proposed and accepted, 
not only by the people, but also by Ricimer, who 
showed great diplomatic skill in this transaction: 
he made a sort of bargain with the successful can¬ 
didate, and promised to lend him his assistance on 
condition that Anthemius should give him his 
daughter in marriage. This was accordingly com- 
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plied with, and for some time the two supremo 
chiefs ruled peacefully together. Soon, however, 
their harmony was disturbed by jealousy, and 
Ricimer withdrew to Milan, ready to declare war 
against his father-in-law. St. Epiphanius reconciled 
them, and matters went on to their mutual satis¬ 
faction till 472, when Leo got rid of his overbear¬ 
ing minister, Aspar. This event made Ricimer 
reflect upon his own safety, for he justly appre¬ 
hended that the western emperor would follow the 
example set by his colleague in the East. He 
therefore forthwith sallied out from Milan with a 
picked and devoted army, and laid siege to Rome. 
Even before the city was taken, Ricimer offered 
the diadem to Olybrius, whom Leo had sent 
thither to negotiate a peace between the rivals. 
Anthemius was massacred Borne days after Rome 
had been taken by Ricimer and plundered by his 
warriors. Olybrius now reigned as emperor as far 
as was possible under the over-hanging sword of 
the King-Maker ; but only forty days after the 
sack of Rome, Ricimer died of a malignant fever 
(18th August 472), after having made and unmade 
five Roman emperors. (The authorities quoted in 
the lives of Anthemius, Avitus, Majorianus, 
Olybrius, and Severus.) [W. P.] 

ROBI'GUS (or fern. ROBFGO) is described 
by some Latin writers as a divinity worshipped 
for the purpose of averting blight or too great 
heat from the young cornfields. The festival of 
the Robigalia was celebrated on the 25th of April, 
and was said to have been instituted by Numa 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 16 ; Serv. ad Virg. 
Georg, i. 151 } Gellius, v. 12 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 907, 
911). But considering the uncertainty of the 
ancients themselves as to whether the divinity was 
masculine or feminine, and that the Romans did 
not pay divine honours to any evil demon, it is 
highly probable that the divinity Robigus, or 
Robigo, is only an abstraction of the later Romans 
from the festival of the Robigalia. ( (Comp. Varro, 
de Re Rust, i. 2.) * [L. S.] 

ROCUS, Q. CREPEREIUS. [Crepereius.] 
ROCUS, ROMFLIUS. [Romilius.] 

ROLES, a king of some tribes of the Getae, 
fought under Crassus, the proconsul of Macedonia, 
B. c. 29, against the neighbouring barbarians, and 
was recognised by Augustus as a friend and ally. 
According to Leunclavius, the name is the same 
as the Norman Rollo, and the German Rodolph. 
(Dion Cass. li. 24, 26.) 

ROMA ('P wgv). 1. The personification of the 
city of Rome, and as such called Dea Roma. 
Temples were erected to her, not only at Rome, 
but in other cities of the empire, such as Smyrna 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 56 ; Spartian. Hadr. 19). She was 
represented clad in a long robe, and with a helmet, 
in a sitting posture, strongly resembling the 
figures of the Greek Athena. She was in reality 
the genius of the city of Rome, and was worshipped 
as such from early times ; but it seems that previous 
to the time of Augustus, there was no temple de¬ 
dicated to her in the city ; but afterwards their 
number increased in all parts of the empire (Liv. 
xliii. 5 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 37; Dion Cass. 1L p. 458 } P. 
Viet. Reg. Urb. iv.). As Roma (/»«/«?) also sig¬ 
nified “ strength,” it is not impossible that the ode 
of Erinna, addressed to Roma, may be an ode to 
the personification of strength. 

2. A Trojan captive, who advised her fellow- 
captives on the coast of Italy to set fire to the fleet 
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of the Greeks. (Plut. Romui. 1 ; Tzetz. ad Ly~ 
coph. 921.) 

3. A daughter of Italus and Lucania, or a 
daughter of Telephus. In some traditions she was 
said to have been the wife of Aeneas or Ascanius, 
and to have given her name to the city of Rome. 
(Plut. Romui. 2.) [L. S.] 

ROMA'NUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, 
to whom several of his letters are addressed ( Ep. 
iv. 29, vi. 15, 33, viii. 8, ix. 7). Pliny had two 
friends of this name, Romamia Firmus and Voco~ 
f tiiis Romanusy and it is probable that some of the 
above letters are addressed to one of these persons, 
but it is impossible to say to which. 

ROMA'NUS, FIRMUS, a friend and muni- 
ceps of the younger Pliny, with whom the latter 
had been brought up, and to whom he addresses 
one of his letters, in which he offers to give him a 
sufficient sum of money to raise him to the eques¬ 
trian rank. ( Ep . i. 19.) 

ROMA'NUS, FA'BIUS, one of the friends of 
the poet Lucan, accused Mela, the father of the 
poet, after the death of the latter, because Nero 
was anxious to obtain his property. (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 17.) 

ROMA'NUS IIISPO, a Roman rhetorician, 
who earned an infamous character by undertaking 
prosecutions to please the early emperors. He is 
first mentioned at the commencement of the reign 
of Tiberius, when he supported the accusation of 
Caepio Crispinus against Granins Marcellus. In 
A. d. 62, he accused Seneca as one of the associates 
of C. Piso, but the accusation was retorted upon 
him by Seneca (Tac. Ann. i. 74, xvi. 17). Ro- 
manus Hispo constantly occurs as one of the 
declaimers in the Controversiae of the elder 
Seneca. 

ROMA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman poet, whose 
name is prefixed to an epigram on Petronius Ar¬ 
biter in the Latin Anthology (ii. 235, ed. Bur- 
mann. No. 1544, ed. Meyer). This Julius, how¬ 
ever, as Niebuhr points out ( Kleine Schriften , 
p. 347), is not an ancient writer, but Julius Sa- 
binus, otherwise called Julius Pomponius Laetus, 
who died in the year 1497. (Comp. Meyer, Annot. 
mi Anthol. Lat. vol. ii. p. 122.) 

ROMA'NUS, VOCO'NIUS, a fellow-student 
and an intimate friend of the younger Pliny, was 
the son of an illustrious Roman eques, and his 
mother belonged to one of the most distinguished 
families in Nearer Spain (Plin. Ep. ii. 13). If 
we may trust the testimony of his friend, Voco- 
nius was a distinguished orator, and possessed 
great skill in composition. Several of Pliny's let¬ 
ters are addressed to him. {Ep. i. 5, ii. 1, ix. 
28.) 

ROMA'NUS I., LECAPE'NUS (‘Poyia^y 6 
AaKam)v6s)y Byzantine emperor from A. d. 919 
—944, was the son of Theophylactus Abastactus, 
a brave warrior, who had once saved the life of 
the emperor Basil. Romanus served in the im¬ 
perial fleet, distinguished himself on many occa¬ 
sions, and enjoyed the esteem of his fellow-soldiers 
on account of his rare bravery. One of his men 
having been attacked by a lion, Romanus, who 
was near, rushed to his assistance and killed the 
monster in single combat. When the young 
Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, ascended the 
throne, Romanus was high admiral, and com¬ 
manded the fleet on the Danube in the war with 
the Bulgarians, but as he suddenly withdrew with 
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his ship and made sail for Constantinople, he was 
accused of treachery by Leo Phocas. It must, 
however, be understood that both the accused and 
the accuser aimed at supreme power, and Romanus 
left the theatre of the war, probably for the pur¬ 
pose of being within reach of the throne, as well 
as of the man who wanted to place himself thereon. 
A civil war was on the point of breaking out, 
when Romanus, patronised and perhaps loved by 
the dowager empress, seized upon the chamberlain 
Constantine, one of the most influential adherents of 
Phocas, who avenged the captivity of his friend by 
taking up arms. Romanus, who had been appointed 
Magnus Hetaeriarcha,or commander in chief of the 
foreign body-guard of the emperor, worsted Phocas, 
and in reward was made Caesar in September, 
and crowned as Augustus and emperor on the 
17th December, 919. He had previously given 
his daughter Helena in marriage to the young em¬ 
peror Constantine, and shortly after his accession 
he conferred the rank of Augustus and Augusta 
upon his son Christopher and his wife Theodora. 
Romanus was now the legitimate colleague of 
Constantine VII,, over whom he exercised such 
authority as to cause many plots against hio life, 
and sometimes open rebellions, which he succeeded 
in quelling. 

The following are the principal events of his 
reign. The great schism of the church, which had 
lasted ever since the deposition of the patriarch 
Euthymius and the famous fourth wedlock of the 
emperor Leo VI., was at last healed, in 920, 
through the intervention of Pope JohnX. ; and by 
an edict of Constantine VII. of the same year, a 
fourth marriage was declared anti-canonical, and 
made punishable. In 921 another of those inter¬ 
minable wars with the Bulgarians, or perhaps only 
a fresh and formidable invasion, drew the attention 
of Romanus towards the Danube, but the Bul¬ 
garians saved him the trouble of going so far away 
from Constantinople by advancing thither with all 
their force, and ravaging the country. This war 
became still more formidable when Simeon, the 
king of the Bulgarians concluded, in 923, an al¬ 
liance with the Arabs. But we purposely refrain 
from giving the details of these barbarous wars, 
presenting little more than an uninterrupted series 
of bloodshed and devastations without profit to 
either party. A remarkable interview between 
Romanus and Simeon, which took place in 926, 
under the walls of Constantinople, put a temporary 
end to these troubles. In the previous year the 
patrician John Radinus worsted and destroyed the 
fleet of the famous pirate chief Leo, of Tripolis, 
who had sacked Thessalonica twenty-two years pre¬ 
viously. In 927 King Simeon died, after having 
ruined Bulgaria through his very victories, and was 
succeeded by his son Peter, who was less warlike, 
though not less courageous than his father ; for he 
entered the Byzantine territory at the head of a 
strong army, proposing to the emperor to choose 
between war and peace, on condition of his giving 
him his grand-daughter in marriage, a proposition 
which Romanus the more eagerly accepted, as he 
wanted all his forces to check the progress of the 
Arabs. His possessions in Italy also required pro¬ 
tection against the petty Lombard princes. In 901 
Christopher died, the eldest son of Romanus and hus¬ 
band of Sophia, the daughter of Nicetas magister 
palatii, who a short time previously had been sent 
into a convent for a conspiracy against the emperor. 
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Romanus, so wise in many respects, compromised 
himself extremely in 933, by making his son 
Theophylactus, a lad of sixteen, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, after first obtaining the approbation of 
Pope John XI. Theophylactus proved a very 
miserable prelate. From 934 to 940 the empire 
enjoyed an almost universal peace, Italy excepted, 
where the petty warfare with the Lombard princes 
went on as before. But in 941 Constantinople 
was in terror at the sudden appearance of a Rus¬ 
sian fleet of 10,000 boats, commanded by Prince 
Ingor, who cast anchor at the very entrance of the 
Bosporus, and whose troops ravaged the neighbour¬ 
ing country. Romanus, however, equipped in all 
haste a small number of galleys (15?) lying in 
the Golden Horn, with which Theophanes boldly 
attacked the Russians, destroyed a great number 
of their boats, and compelled Ingor to fly. Theo¬ 
phanes soon afterwards obtained a second victory 
over the rest of the fleet on the coast of Thrace, 
and of this formidable armada very little came 
back to Russia. Ingor died soon afterwards, and 
in 945 his wife Olga came to Constantinople to 
receive baptism: she was christened Helena, and 
is held in the utmost veneration in the Russian 
church. 

Down to this period Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, although the legitimate emperor by descent, 
had only enjoyed the title of his rank, and he now 
resolved upon having the power also. To this 
effect he excited the ambition of the two sur¬ 
viving sons of Romanus, Stephanus and Constan¬ 
tine, both Augusti, who in their turn were tired 
of the autocracy of their aged father. A con¬ 
spiracy was set on foot, headed by Stephanus, who 
had the assistance of several energetic and distin¬ 
guished men. Sure of success, he suddenly seized 
upon the person of his father, and with secret, 
despatch had him carried to the island of Pro tea, 
at the entrance of the Propontis, where Romanus 
was thrown into a convent and had his head 
shaved forthwith, as he was thus rendered incom¬ 
petent to reign (20th of December, 944). The 
sons of Romanus, however, did not reap the fruits 
of their treachery, for Constantino VII. was pro¬ 
claimed sole emperor, after the unnatural children 
of the deposed emperor had enjoyed the title of 
co-emperors during the short space of five weeks. 
They were then arrested and sent to Protea, where 
a touching interview took place between them and 
their unfortunate father. Stephanus died nineteen 
years afterwards in exile, and Constantine sur¬ 
vived his captivity only two years, when he was 
massacred in an attempt at making his escape. 
Romanus lived a quiet monkish life in his con¬ 
vent, and died a natural death on the 15th of June, 
948. (Cedren. p. 614, &c.; Leo. Diacon. p. 
492, &c.; Manass. p. Ill, &c. ; Zonaras, vol. ii. 
p. 186, &c.; Glycas, p. 300, &c. all in the Paris 
editions.) [W. P.] 

ROMA'NUS II., or the Younger, Byzantino 
emperor from a. d. 959—963, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, was 
born in 939, and succeeded his father on the 
fifteenth of November 959. His short reign 
offers a few events of note. Endowed with 
great personal beauty and bodily strength, he 
preferred gymnastics, hunting, and other pleasures 
to the duties of an emperor, which he left to 
bis minister Bringos. His wretched wife Theo¬ 
phano, who had persuaded him to poison his 
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father, was no sooner independent than she excited 
Romanus against his own family ; his five sisters 
were compelled to leave the palace, and confined 
in the same convent where Sophia, the widow of 
Christophorus Augustus had then been during 
thirty years ; but the empress dowager, Helena, 
possessed too much energy to yield to her daughter- 
in-law, and she accordingly remained in the palace, 
but she died soon afterwards of a broken heart. 
Although Romanus never showed himself in the 
field, he had two renowned generals by whom 
some glorious deeds were done, namely, the two 
brothers Nicephorus and Leo Phocas. Nicephorus 
recovered the flourishing island of Creta, after a 
long siege of its capital Candia, and after the 
Arabs had ruled there during 150 years (961) ; 
and Leo was successful against the Arabs in Asia. 
After the fall of Candia, and the splendid triumph 
of Nicephorus in Constantinople, the two brothers 
joined their forces against the Arabs, and obtained 
most signal victories over them. A rumour having 
spread of the death of Romanus, Nicephorus ap¬ 
proached the capital through fear of Bringas ; but 
the rumour was false, and Nicephorus remained in 
Asia, observing Constantinople. Events showed 
the prudence of this step ; for Romanus, already 
exhausted by his mode of life, was despatched by 
poison administered to him by his own wife Theo- 
phano. He died on the 15th of March, 963, at 
the age of twenty-four. Ambition, and perhaps 
the secret advice of the eunuch Bringas, urged 
Theophano to commit the foul deed. Romanus 
married first Bertha, afterwards called Eudoxia, 
the natural daughter of Hugo, king of Italy, who 
died a child before the marriage was consummated. 
By his second wife Anastasia, afterwards called 
Theophano, a woman of base extraction, he left 
two sons, Basil II. and Constantine VIII., who 
followed him on the throne, and two daughters, 
Theophano, who married Otho II. emperor of Ger¬ 
many, an excellent woman, who became the an¬ 
cestress of most of the reigning houses in Europe, 
and Anna Posthuma, who married Wladimir, first 
Christian prince of Russia. (Cedren. p. 642, &c.; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 196, &c.; Manass. p. 115, Glyc. 
p. 304 ; Leo Diacon. p. 500, &c. in the Paris 
editions.) [W. P.] 

ROMA'NUS III., ARGYRUS or ARGY- 
ROPU'LUS (‘P wfiauds 6 ’Apyvpds or 6 Apyvp6- 
7rouAos), Byzantine emperor from a. d. 1028 — 
1034, was the son of Leo Argyrus Dux, and 
belonged to a distinguished family. Romanus 
obtained such military glory in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine VIII., that this prince appointed him his 
successor, and offered him the hand of one of his 
daughters, a few days before he died. Romanus 
was married to Helena, a virtuous woman, whom 
he tenderly loved, ahd declined both the crown 
and the bride. Constantine, however, left him the 
choice between his offer, or the loss of his eyes. 
Even then Romanus did not yield to the tempta¬ 
tion, and would have declined it again but for the 
prayers of his own wife, who implored him to 
accept both, and rather sacrifice her than the em¬ 
pire. Their marriage was accordingly dissolved ; 
and Romanus, now married to the princess Zoe, 
succeeded Constantine on the 12th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1028. He was a brave, well-instructed man, 
perhaps learned; but he over-valued himself, 
and thought himself the best general and the best 
scholar of his time. Numerous acts of liberality. 
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and clemency gained him the hearts of his new 
subjects at the very beginning of his reign, but 
did not prevent some court conspiracies. At the 
same time his arms met with disgrace in Sicily 
and Syria, nor did he retrieve his fortune when he 
took the field in person. The Arabs worsted him 
near Aznr in Syria, and he only escaped captivity 
by shutting himself up in Antioch (1030), whence 
lie hastened to Constantinople. His lieutenants 
Nicetas and Simeon, and especially Theoctistes, 
however, soon restored the honour of the Greek 
armies. Their success so mortified Argyrus that 
he became the prey of a deep melancholy, and 
only occupied himself with building churches and 
convents, his wife Zofc‘ seizing the reins of the 
empire. Meanwhile the war with the Arabs was 
carried on with varying success, till at last the 
Greeks obtained great advantages in a decisive 
naval engagement, and by the conquest of Edessa, 
which was obliged to surrender in 1033. But the 
plague ravaged the provinces, and in the North 
the Patzinegues and other barbarians made de¬ 
structive inroads. These disasters roused Ronianu9 
from his indolence. But it was too bite : he had 
made himself unpopular for ever, and his own 
family had become strangers to him. The more 
his generals were successful against the Arabs, the 
more the nation became convinced that without 
him still greater advantages might be ‘obtained. 
Hence arose a criminal intrigue betvveeen Zoo, an 
ambitious and voluptuous wife, though past fifty, 
and the general Michael, surnamed Paphlago. Zoe 
administered a slow poison to her husband, in 
consequence of which he died a lingering death 
(1034), which was accelerated by the cruel deed 
of Zoo's assistants, who held the enfeebled em¬ 
peror, who was taking a bath, under water till life 
was nearly gone. Half dead, he was taken out 
and placed on a bed, when his wife despatched 
him by a dose of active poison. Romanus died at 
the age of sixty-six, and was succeeded by Mi¬ 
chael IV. the Paphlagonian, who married Zoe. 
It is certain that Romanus left no issue by Zoe, 
and it is doubtful whether he had any by Helena ; 
but his family continued to flourish in Constanti¬ 
nople down to its capture by the Turks, and more 
than 130 years afterwards. (Cedren. p. 722, &c.; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 229, &c.; Manass. p. 123 ; Glyc. 
p. 311, &c.) [W. P.] 

ROMANUS IV. DIO'GENES ('Pc^a uds 6 
Aioyev7}s), Byzantine emperor from a. d. 1067— 
1071, was the son of one Constantine Diogenes, a 
rather extravagant character, who conspired against 
the emperor Romanus Argyrus, but escaped pursuit 
by leaping out of a high window. Romanus Dio¬ 
genes was the grand-nephew of Romanus Argyrus, 
through his mother ; and enjoying the patronage 
of the court notwithstanding his father’s conduct, 
soon rose to the dignities of patrician and duke of 
Sardica or Triaditza. In the reign of Constantine 
X. Ducas, he solicited the place of Magnus Ves¬ 
tiaries, and having received the answer : “ Deserve 
it through your merits,” forthwith returned to Sar¬ 
dica, sallied out with the garrison, and routed a 
party of Patzinegue marauders, of whose heads 
he sent a collection to Constantinople. The em¬ 
peror returned the compliment by granting him the 
desired appointment, adding: “ You owe your pre¬ 
ferment not to me, but to your sword.’’ This 
piqued Romanus ; and from that time he enter¬ 
tained schemes of rebellion and of raising himself to 
VOL. III. 
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the throne. After the death of Constantine, and 
during the reign of his widow Eudoxia, he became 
bolder; but his manoeuvres were seen through, 
and he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to death. 
Previous to execution he was presented to the em¬ 
press ; and as he had obtained great military re¬ 
nown, and was besides a remarkably handsome 
man, he made such a visible impression upon Eu¬ 
doxia, that his judges thought it convenient to 
annul their sentence, in consequence of which he 
was sent into nominal exile in his native country 
Cappadocia. Two days after his departure he was 
joined by some messengers of the empress, who or¬ 
dered him to return to Constantinople. At his 
arrival there he was immediately appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army. The end of this 
farce was his marriage with the empress, and his 
proclamation as emperor three days after their 
marriage. Constantine X., however, had left three 
sons, who considered themselves prejudiced through 
the accession of Romanii6, and entered into a dan¬ 
gerous plot against his life ; but their mother suc¬ 
ceeded in pacifying them, and submitting them to 
her authority. There remained, however, a strong 
party of malcontents at the court, composed of 
eminent and high-born men. Romanus, active and 
energetic, not only counteracted their plans, but in¬ 
troduced measures of radical reform into the cor¬ 
rupted administration, and freed himself from the 
authority of his wife, by leaving Constantinople 
and keeping his court on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus. 

To these domestic quarrels the Turks put a sud¬ 
den end. Their sultan, Alp-ArsUtn, approached 
by rapid marches from the shores of the Caspian 
and the highlands of northern Persia, while one of 
his lieutenants attacked Syria. Romanus took the 
field against them with his usual energy and 
promptitude. His intention was to cover Syria, 
and he was already on its frontiers when he was 
informed of the progress of the Turkish arms in the 
North. He consequently left Syria to his generals, 
and marched to Pontus with such rapidity, that he 
surprised and routed several Turkish bodies sta¬ 
tioned on its frontier. This was sufficient to keep 
the main body of the Turks within Persia. Ro¬ 
manus therefore hastened back to Syria. He made 
a successful campaign down to Antioch and up 
again along the Euphrates, and wherever he carried 
his arms the enemy was worsted. One of his ge¬ 
nerals, less fortunate, or less skilful, was surprised 
by the Turks, and lost the day and half of his 
army. Romanus flew to his support; and in a 
nocturnal engagement, took tho camp of the Turks 
and routed them with great slaughter (20th of 
November, 1068). He then marched again up 
the Euphrates as far as Ara, constantly annoyed 
by the light troops of the enemy ; but he placed 
his troops in good and safe winter-quarters, and 
returned to the capital. Eudoxia, reconciled to 
her husband, had meanwhile governed the state 
with wisdom ; and, in acknowledgment of the vic¬ 
tories of the emperor, presented him with a sort of 
miscellaneous work, entitled “Ionia,” which she 
had just finished. The campaign was renewed in 
1069, and the imperial arms were again successful, 
though not uniformly so, as the Turks succeeded 
in taking and pillaging Iconium. The third cam¬ 
paign, in 1070, was carried on under the command- 
in-chief of Manuel Comnenus, the emperor require 
ing repose after so many fatigues. Ere long, news 
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reached the court that Manuel had been defeated 
and taken prisoner. The emperor was artfully 
persuaded by Borne false friends to refrain from 
taking the command once more, and matters would 
have taken a bad turn, but for the rare shrewdness 
of Manuel. It happened that Chrysoscul, the 
victorious Turkish general, pretended to have a 
better right to the sultanship than Alp-Arsl&n, and 
Manuel was no sooner aware of it than, a real 
Comnene as he was, he persuaded him to desert 
the sultan, and fly with him to Constantinople, 
promising him the assistance of the emperor for the 
recovery of his rights. The vanquished thus led 
his victor to Constantinople, to the utmost asto¬ 
nishment of the court. Rornanus took as much 
advantage of this strange incident as circumstances 
would allow ; and, in 1071, again set out in person 
against Alp-Arslfin. But little acquainted with 
human baseness, he left many of his real friends at 
home, and took with him many a secret enemy 
invested with high power. He penetrated as far 
as the Araxes, not without a manly resistance from 
the Turks and many a partial defeat of his ge¬ 
nerals. His position in those wild regions became 
dangerous, but he stoutly refused the peace offered 
to him by the sultan. Upon this a pitched battle 
was fought at Manzicert on the Araxes (26th of 
August, 1071); and owing to the treachery of some 
of his officers, no less than to the valour of Alp- 
Arslan, Romanus lost the day and his liberty. It 
has been said that the noble sultan ill-treated his 
captive, but this is not true, on the contrary he re¬ 
ceived him well, and discoursed with him as a 
friend. “ What would you have done with me, M 
asked the sultan, “ if I had been your prisoner ? ” 
“Beaten you to death,” was the Byzantine’s answer. 
“ I will treat you differently,” replied the barbarian 
infidel, “and according to the precepts of your own 
religion, which commands humanity and forgive¬ 
ness of injuries.” Alp-Arsldn accordingly gave 
him 10,000 pieces of gold, and all those prisoners 
whom the emperor chose to pick out. Upon this 
a peace was concluded on equitable terms, except 
a ransom of 1,500,000, and an annual tribute of 
360,000 pieces of gold. Romanus shed tears when 
he took leave of his noble victor, who allowed him 
to return to Constantinople before the conditions of 
the treaty of peace were fulfilled. The news of 
this disaster caused a complete revolution in the 
capital, so that when Romanus appeared at its gates, 
he wa9 refused admittance. Michael Parapinaces 
had been raised to the imperial dignity, but Ro¬ 
manus did his utmost to crush him and recover his 
throne. He was not successful. Twice defeated 
in pitched battles, he at last surrendered, and was 
put to death by order of Michael. Romanus left 
three sons, of whom Nicephorus made himself 
conspicuous in after years. The reign of Romanus 
Diogenes, though short, is full of highly interesting 
events, especially of military adventures, such as 
those of the noble Scot Ursel or Russell Baliol; 
but space forbids us to enter upon these details. 
(Zonar. vol. ii. p. 277, &c.; Glycas, p. 326, &c.; 
Manass. p. 131 ; Bryenn. p. 112, &c., in the Paris 
editions.) [W. P.] 

T.ROMI'LIUS ROCUS VATICA'NUS, was 
consul b. c. 455, with C. Veturius Geminus Cicu- 
rinus, and was a member of the first decemvirate, 
a c. 451 (Liv. iii. 31,33; Dionys. x. 33, &c.; 56). 
Respecting the events in the year of his consulship, 
see CrcuMNi/s, No. 4* He was condemned along 
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with his colleague, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. 

ROMI'LIUS MARCELLUS, one of the cen¬ 
turions of the army in Germany, who espoused the 
cause of Galba, and was in consequence put to 
death. (Tac. Hist. i. 56, 59.) 

ROMI'LIUS PO'LLIO. [Pollux] 

ROMU'LIUS DENTER, is said to have been 
appointed praefectus urbi by Romulus. (Tac. Ann . 
vi. 11.) 

RO'MULUS, the founder of the city of Rome. 
It is unnecessary in the present work to prove 
that all the stories about Romulus are mythical, 
and merely represent the traditional belief of the 
Roman people respecting their origin. Romulus, 
which is only a lengthened form of Romus, is 
simply the Roman people represented as an indi¬ 
vidual, and must be placed in the same category as 
Aeolus, Dorus, and Ion, the reputed ancestors of 
the Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians, owing to the 
universal practice of antiquity to represent nations 
as springing from eponymous ancestors. But 
although none of the tales about Romulus can be 
received as an historical fact, yet it is of importance 
to know the general belief of the Roman people 
respecting the life of the founder of their city* It 
is, however, very difficult to ascertain the original 
form of the legend ; since poets, on the one hand, 
embellished it with the creations of their own 
fancy, and historians, on the other hand, omitted 
many of its most marvellous incidents, in order to 
reduce it to the form of a probable history. The 
various tales related respecting the foundation of 
Rome may be reduced to two classes, one of Greek 
and the other of native origin. The former bring 
Romulus into close connection with Aeneas. A 
few Greek writers make Aeneas the founder of 
Rome, and speak of his wife under the name of 
Roma ; others represent Romulus as his son or a 
remote descendant; but the greater part make 
him his grandson by his daughter Ilia. In most 
of these accounts the twin brothers are spoken of, 
but they appear under the names of Romulus and 
Romus, not Remus (comp. Dionys. i. 72, 73; 
Plut. Rom. 2, 3 ; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 274 ; 
Festus, 8. v. Roma). These accounts, however, 
scarcely deserve the name of traditions, as Nie¬ 
buhr has remarked; they are for the most part the 
inventions of Greek writers, who were ignorant of 
the native legend, but having heard of the fame of 
Rome, wished to assign to it an origin. 

The old Roman legend was of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind. It was preserved in popular poems, 
which were handed down from generation to 
generation, and some of which were in existence 
in the time of Dionysius (i. 79) ; and it seems 
to have been recorded in prose in its most ge¬ 
nuine form by the annalist Q. Fabius Pictor, who 
lived during the second Punic War. This legend 
probably ran nearly as follows; —At Alba Longa 
there reigned a succession of kings, descended 
from lulus, the son of Aeneas. One of the last of 
these kings left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. 
The latter, who was the younger, deprived Numi¬ 
tor of the kingdom, but allowed him to live in the 
enjoyment of his private fortune. Fearful, how¬ 
ever, lest the heirs of Numitor might not submit so 
quietly to his usurpation, he caused his only son 
to be murdered, and made his daughter* Silvia 

* Many writers call her Rhea or Rea Silvia. N ie- 
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one of the Vestal virgins. As Silvia one day went 
into the sacred grove, to draw water for the service 
of the goddess, a wolf met her, and she fled into 
a cave for safety ; there, while a total eclipse ob¬ 
scured the sun. Mars himself overpowered her, and 
then consoled her with the promise that she should 
be the mother of heroic children (Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. i. 274 ; Dionys. ii. 56 ; Plut. Rom. 27). 
When her time came, she brought forth twins. 
Amulius doomed the guilty Vestal and her babes to 
be drowned in the river. In the Anio Silvia ex¬ 
changed her earthly life for that of a goddess, and 
became the wife of the river-god. The stream 
carried the cradle in which the children were lying 
into the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks 
far-and wide. It was stranded at the foot of the 
Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus Ilumi- 
nalis, was preserved and held sacred for many ages 
after. A she-wolf, which had come to drink of the 
stream, carried them into her den hard by, and 
suckled them ; and there, when they wanted other 
food, the woodpecker, a bird sacred to Mars, 
brought it to them (Ov. Fast . iii. 54). At length 
this marvellous spectacle was seen by Faustulus, 
the king’s shepherd, who took the children to his 
own house, and gave them to the care of his wife, 
Acca Larentia. They were called Romulus and 
Remus, and grew up along with the twelve sons of 
their foster-parents, on the Palatine hill (Massurius 
•Sabinus, ap. Gell. vi. 7). They were, however, 
distinguished from their comrades by the beauty of 
their person and the bravery of their deeds, and 
became the acknowledged leaders of the other 
shepherd youths, with whom they fought boldly 
against wild beasts and robbers. The followers 
of Romulus were called Quintilii ; those of Remus, 
Fabii. A quarrel arose between them and the 
herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their cattle on 
the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. Remus 
was taken by a stratagem, during the absence of 
his brother, and carried off to Numitor. His age 
and noble bearing made Numitor think of his 
grandsons ; and his suspicions were confirmed by 
the tale of the marvellous nurture of the twin 
brothers. Meanwhile Romulus hastened with his 
foster-father to Numitor ; suspicion was changed 
into certainty, and the old man recognised them as 
his grandsons. They now resolved to avenge the 
wrongs which their family had suffered. With 
the help of their faithful comrades, who had flocked 
to Alba to rescue Remus, they slew Amulius, and 
placed Numitor on the throne. 

Romulus and Remus loved their old abode, and 
therefore left Alba to found a city on the banks of 
the Tiber. They were accompanied only by their 
old comrades, the shepherds. The story which 
makes them joined by the Alban nobles, is no part 
of the old legend ; since the Julii and similar 
families do not appear till after the destruction of 

buhr remarks thatiMtea is a corruption Introduced by 
the editors, apparently from thinking of the goddess 
Rhea; whereas Rea seems to have signified nothing 
more than the culprit , reminding us of the ex¬ 
pression Rea femina , which often occurs in Boccaccio. 
Niebuhr also calls attention to the remark of Peri- 
zonius, that when the mother of Romulus is repre¬ 
sented as the daughter of Aeneas, she is always 
called Ilia , and that Rea is never prefixed to the 
latter name. {Hist, of Rome y vol. i. p. 211.) 
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Alba. As the brothers possessed equal authority 
and power, a strife arose between them where the 
city should be built, who should be its founder, 
and after whose name it should be called. Ro¬ 
mulus wished to build it on the Palatine, Remus 
on the Aventine, or, according to another tradition, 
on another hill three or four miles lower down the 
river, called Remuria or Remoria, which Niebuhr 
supposes to be the hill beyond S. Paolo (comp. 
Dionys. i. 85 ; Plut. Rom. 9). * It was agreed 
that the question should be decided by augury ; 
and each took his station on the top of his chosen 
hill. The night passed away, and as the day was 
dawning Remus saw six vultures ; but at sun-rise, 
when these tidings were brought to Romulus, 
twelve vultures flew by him. Each claimed the 
augury in his own favour ; but most of the shep¬ 
herds decided for Romulus, and Remus was there¬ 
fore obliged to yield. Romulus now proceeded to 
mark out the pomoerium of his city (see Diet, of 
Ant. s.v. ). He yoked a bullock and a heifer to a 
plough with a copper ploughshare, and drew a deep 
furrow round the foot of the Palatine, so as to in¬ 
clude a considerable compass below the hill ; and 
men followed after who turned every clod to the 
inward side. Where the gates were to be made, 
the plough was carried over the space ; since other¬ 
wise nothing unclean could have entered the city, 
as the track of the plough was holy. In the co- 
mitium a vault was built underground, which was 
filled with the first-fruits of all the natural pro¬ 
ductions that support human life, and with earth 
which each of the settlers had brought with him 
from his home. This place was called Mundus , 
and was believed to be the entrance to the lower 
world (Festus, s.v. Mundus ; Plut. Rom. 11). 
Rome is said to have been founded on the 21st of 
April, and this day was celebrated as a yearly 
festival down to the latest times of Roman history. 
It was the Palilia, or festival of Pales, the divinity 
of the shepherds, and was, therefore, a day well 
fitted for the foundation of a city by shepherds (see 
Diet, of Ant. s. v. Palilia ). On the line of the 
pomoerium Romulus began to raise a wall. Remus, 
who still resented the wrong he had suffered, leapt 
over it in scorn, whereupon Romulus slew him, 
saying, “ So die whosoever hereafter shall leap over 
my walls ; ” though, according to another account, 
he was killed by Celer, who had the charge of the 
building. Remorse now seized Romulus, and he 
rejected all food and comfort, till at length he 
appeased the shade of Remus by instituting the 
festival of the Lemuria for the souls of the departed 
(Ov. Fast. v. 461, &c.). Afterwards an empty 
throne was set by the side of Romulus, with a 
sceptre and crown, that his brother might seem to 
reign with him (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 2 76). 
Thus in the earliest legends we find the supreme 
power divided between two persons ; but it is not 
impossible that the belief in the double kingdom of 
Romulus end Remus, as well as subsequently in 


* In his Lectures on Roman history (pp. 39, 40, 
ed. Schmitz, 1848) Niebuhr brings forward many 
reasons to prove what he had hinted at in his His¬ 
tory (vol. i. note 618), that the latter hill was the 
one mentioned in the ancient tradition, and that 
the story relating to it was afterwards transferred 
to the Aventine, since this hill was the special 
abode of the plebeians, and there existed between 
it and the Palatine a perpetual feud. 

v v 2 
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that of Romulus and Titus Tatius, may have arisen 
simply from the circumstance of there being two 
magistrates at the head of the state in later times. 

Romulus now found his people too few in num¬ 
bers. He therefore 6et apart, on the Capitoline 
hill, an asylum, or a sanctuary, in which homicides 
and runaway slaves might take refuge. The city 
thus became filled with men, but they wanted 
women. Romulus, therefore, tried to form trea¬ 
ties with the neighbouring tribes, in order to 
obtain connubium , or the right of legal marriage 
with their citizens ; but his offers were treated 
with disdain, and he accordingly resolved to obtain 
by force what he could not gain by entreaty. In 
the fourth month after the foundation of the city, 
he proclaimed that games were to he celebrated in 
honour of the god Consus, and invited his neigh¬ 
bours, the Latins and Sabines, to the festival. 
Suspecting no treachery, they came in numbers, 
with their wives and children. But the Roman 
youths rushed upon their guests, and carried off the 
virgins. The old legend related that thirty Sabine 
virgins were thus seized, and became the wives of 
their ravishers ; but the smallness of the number 
seemed so incredible to a later age, which looked 
upon the legend as a genuine history, that it was 
increased to some hundreds by such writers as Va¬ 
lerius Antias and Juba (Plut. Rom . 14 ; comp. 
Liv. i. 13). The parents of the virgins returned 
home and prepared for vengeance. The inhabitants 
of three of the Latin towns, Caenina, Antemnae, 
and Crustumerium, took up arms one after the 
other, and were successively defeated by the 
Romans. Romulus slew with his own hand A cron, 
king of Caenina, and dedicated his arms and ar¬ 
mour, as spolia opima, to Jupiter. At last the 
Sabine king, Titus Tatius, advanced with a pow¬ 
erful army, against Rome. His forces were so 
great that Romulus, unable to resist him in the 
field, was obliged to retire into the city. He had 
previously fortified and garrisoned the top of the 
Saturnian hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, 
which was divided from the city on the Palatine, 
by a swampy valley, the site of the forum. But 
Tarpeia, the daughter of the commander of the 
fortress, dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sa¬ 
bines, promised to betray the hill to them, if they 
would give her the ornaments which they wore oil 
their left arms. Her offer was accepted ; in the 
night time she opened a gate and let in the enemy ; 
but when she claimed her reward, they threw upon 
her the shields which they carried on their left 
arras, and thus crushed her to death. Her tomb 
was shown on the hill in later times, and her 
memory was preserved by the name of the Tar- 
eian rock, from which traitors were afterwards 
urled down. On the next day the Romans en¬ 
deavoured to recover the hill. A long and despe¬ 
rate battle was fought in the valley between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time the 
Romans were driven before the enemy, and the 
day seemed utterly lost, when Romulus vowed a 
temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight; 
whereupon the Romans took courage, and returned 
again to the combat. At length, when both parties 
were exhausted with the struggle, the Sabine 
women rushed in between them, and prayed their 
husbands and fathers to be reconciled. Their 
prayer was heard ; the two people not only made 
peace, but agreed to form only one nation. The 
Homans continued to dwell on the Palatine under 
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their king Romulus ; the Sabines built a new town 
on the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, where they 
lived under their king Titus Tatius. The two 
kings and their senates met for deliberation in the 
valley between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, 
which was hence called comitium , or the place of 
meeting. But this union did not last long. Titus 
Tatius was slain at a festival at Lavinium,by some 
Laurentines to whom he had refused satisfaction 
for outrages which had been committed by his 
kinsmen. Henceforward Romulus ruled alone 
over both Romans and Sabines ; but, as he neg¬ 
lected to pursue the murderers, both his people and 
those of Lauren turn were visited by a pestilence, 
which did not cease until the murderers on both 
sides were given up. 

After the death of Tatius the old legend appears 
to have passed on at once to the departure of Ro¬ 
mulus from the world. Of the long period which 
intervened few particulars are recorded, and these 
Niebuhr supposes, with some justice, to be the in¬ 
ventions of a later age. Romulus is said to have 
attacked Fidenae, and to have taken the city ; and 
likewise to have carried on a successful war against 
the powerful city of Veii, which purchased a truce 
of a hundred years, on a surrender of a third of its 
territory. At length, after a reign of thirty-seven 
years, when the city had become strong and power¬ 
ful, and Romulus had performed all his mortal 
works, the hour of his departure arrived. One 
day as he was reviewing his people in the Campus 
MartiuB, near the Goaf’s Pool, the sun was sud¬ 
denly eclipsed, darkness overspread the earth, and 
a dreadful storm dispersed the people. When 
daylight returned, Romulus had disappeared, for 
his father Mars had carried him up to heaven in a 
fiery chariot (“ Quirinus Martis equis Acheronta 
fiigit,'* Hor, Carm, iii. 3 ; “ Rex patriis a6tra pete- 
bat equis,” Ov. Fast. ii. 496). The people mourned 
for their beloved king ; but their mourning gave 
way to religious reverence, when he appeared 
again in more than mortal beauty to Proculus 
Julius, and bade him tell the Romans that they 
should become the lords of the world, and that he 
would watch over them as their guardian god Qui- 
rinus. The Romans therefore worshipped him 
under this name. The festival of the Quirinalia 
was celebrated in his honour on the 17th of Fe¬ 
bruary ; but the Nones of Quintilis, or the seventh 
of July, was the day on which, according to tra¬ 
dition, he departed from the earth. 

Such was the glorified end of Romulus in the 
genuine legend. But as it staggered the faith of a 
later age, a tale was invented to account for his 
mysterious disappearance. It was related that the 
senators, discontented with the tyrannical rule of 
their king, murdered him during the gloom of a 
tempest, cut up his body, and carried home the 
mangled pieces under their robes. But the forgers 
of this tale forgot that Romulus is nowhere repre¬ 
sented in the ancient legend as a tyrant, but as a 
mild and merciful monarch, whose rule became 
still more gentle after the death of Tatius, whom it 
branded as a tyrant. 

The genuine features of the old legend about 
Romulus may still be seen in the accounts of Livy 
(i. 3—16), Dionysius (i. 76—ii. 56), and Plu¬ 
tarch (Romtd.), notwithstanding the numerous 
falsifications and interpolations by which it is ob¬ 
scured, especially in the two latter writers. It is 
given in its most perfect form in the Roman Ilia- 
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toriea of Niebuhr (vol. i. p. 220, &c.) and Malden 
(p. 6, &c.). 

As Romulus was regarded as the founder of 
Rome, its most ancient political institutions and 
the organisation of the people were ascribed to him 
by the popular belief. Thus he is said to have 
divided the people into three tribes, which bore the 
names Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. The Ramnes 
were supposed to have derived their name from 
Romulus, the Tities from Titus Tatius the Sabine 
king, and the Luceres from Lucumo, an Etruscan 
chief who had assisted Romulus in the war against 
the Sabines. Each tribe contained ten curiae, 
which received their names from the thirty Sabine 
women who had brought about the peace between 
the Romans and their own people. Further, each 
curia contained ten gentes, and each gens a hundred 
men. Thus the people, according to the general 
belief, were divided originally into three tribes, 
thirty curiae, and three hundred gentes, which 
mustered 3000 men, who fought on foot, and were 
called a legion. Besides those there were three 
hundred horsemen, called celeres, the same body 
as the equites of a later time ; but the legend neg¬ 
lects to tell us from what quarter these horsemen 
came. To assist him in the government of the 
people Romulus is said to have selected a number of 
the aged men in the state, who were called patres, 
or senatores. The council itself, which was called 
the senatus, originally consisted of one hundred 
members ; but this number was increased to two 
hundred when the Sabines were incorporated in 
the state. In addition to the senate, there was 
another assembly, consisting of the members of the 
gentes, which bore the name of comitia curiata, 
because they voted in it according to their division 
into curiae. To this assembly was committed the 
election of the kings in subsequent times. 

That part of the legend of Romulus which relates 
to the political institutions which he is said to have 
founded, represents undoubted historical facts. For 
we have certain evidence of the existence of such 
institutions in the earliest times, and many traces 
endured to the imperial period : and the popular 
belief only attempted to explain the origin of ex¬ 
isting phenomena by ascribing their first establish¬ 
ment to the heroic founder of the state. Thus, 
while no competent scholar would attempt in the 
present day to give a history of Romulus ; because, 
even on the supposition that the legend still re¬ 
tained some real facts, we have no criteria to sepa¬ 
rate what is true from what is false ; yet, on the 
other hand, it is no presumption to endeavour to 
form a conception of the political organisation of 
Rome in the earliest times, because we can take 
our start from actually existing institutions, and 
trace them back, in many cases step by step, to 
remote times. We are thus able to prove that the 
legend is for the most part only an explanation 
of facts which had a real existence. It would be 
out of place here to attempt an explanation of 
the early Roman constitution, but a few remarks 
are necessary in explanation of the legendary ac¬ 
count of the constitution which has been given 
above. 

The original site of Rome was on the Palatine 
hill. On this there was a Latin colony established 
at the earliest times, which formed an independent 
state. On the neighbouring hills there appear to 
have been also settlements of Sabines and Etrus¬ 
cans, the former probably on the Quirinal and Ca- 
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pitoline hills, and the latter on the Caelian. In 
course of time these Sabine and Etruscan settle¬ 
ments coalesced with the Latin colony on the 
Palatine, and the three peoples became united 
into one state. At what time this union took 
place it is of course impossible to say ; the legend 
referred it to the age of Romulus. There ap¬ 
pears, however, sufficient evidence to prove that 
the Latins and Sabines were united first, ami 
that it was probably long afterwards that the 
Etruscans became amalgamated with them. Of 
this we may mention, as one proof, the number of 
the senate, which is said to have been doubled on 
the union of the Sabines, but which remained two 
hundred till the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, who 
is reported to have increased it to three hundred 
(Liv. i. 35 ; Dionys. iii. 67). These three peoples, 
after their amalgamation, became three tribes ; the 
Latins were called Ramnes or Ramnenses ; the Sa¬ 
bines, Tities or Titienses ; the Etruscans, Luceres or 
Lucerenses. The name of Ramnes undoubtedly 
comes from the same root as that of Romus or 
Romulus, and in like manner that of Tities is con¬ 
nected with Titus Tatius. The origin of the third 
name is more doubtful, and was a disputed point 
even in antiquity. Most ancient writers derived 
it from Lucinno, which etymology best agrees with 
the Etruscan origin of the tribe, as Lucumo was a 
title of honour common to the Etruscan chiefs. 
Others suppose it to come from Lucerus, a king of 
Ardea (Paul. Diac. s. v. Luccreses , p. 119, ed. 
Muller), a statement on which Niebuhr principally 
relies for the proof of the Latin origin of the third 
tribe ; but we think with the majority of the best 
modern writers, that the Luceres were of Etruscan, 
and not of Latin, descent. Each of these tribes 
was divided into ten curiae, as the legend states ; 
but that they derived their names from the thirty 
Sabine women is of course fabulous. In like man¬ 
ner each curia was divided into ten gentes, which 
must be regarded as smaller political bodies, rather 
than as combinations of persons of the same kin¬ 
dred. For further information the reader is referred 
to the several articles on these subjects in the Die- 
tionary of Antiquities. 

RO'MULUS AUGU'STULUS. [Augus¬ 
tus us.] 

RO'MULUS SI'LVIUS. [Silvius.] 

RO'MULUS son of the emperor Maxentius. 
He was nominated colleague, in the consulship, to 
his father, whom lie predeceased, as we learn from 
medals of consecration still extant, upon which he 
is represented as a boy. [See below.] The coin 
which bears the legend m. aur. romulus. nobilis. 
cars, is probably spurious. (Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 
59.) [W. It.] 



COIN OP ROMULUS, SON OP MAXENTIUS. 

RO'MULUS, artists. I. A sculptor of sarco¬ 
phagi, whose name is found inscribed on one side 
of a splendid sarcophagus in the Villa Medici. 
(Guattani, Monum. Imd. voh i. p. lvii.; R. Ro- 
chette, Lettre a M, Schorn , p. 398, 2d ed.) 

u u 3 
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2. Potitius, one of those artists of Roman Gaul, 
whose names have become known to us by means of 
the inscriptions preserved in the Museum at Lyons. 
This artist is designated in the inscription artis 
arg exclussor, which, there is little doubt, 
means a maker of silver vases, as R. Rochette has 
shown, following the Abbd Greppo, from the use 
of the word exclusores in this sense, in a passage of 
Augustine. (Ad Psalm, lxvii. 31 ; Du Cange, 
s. v. Eocclusor; R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , 
pp. 441, 442. 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

ROMUS ('P <£/aos). 1. A son of Odysseus and 

Circe. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ''A.vrcia.) 

2. The brother of Romulus, who is commonly 
called Remus. (Aelian, V. II. vii. 16.) 

, 3. A son of Emathion. (Plut. RomiU. 2 ; comp. 

Romulus.) [L.S.] 

RO'SCIA GENS, plebeian, was of considerable 
antiquity, as we read of a L. Roscius as early as 
b. c. 438 [see Roscius, No. 1] ; but the name 
does not occur again till the last century of the 
republic. None of its members obtained the con¬ 
sulship during the republic ; but in the imperial 
period three persons of this name received this 
honour. The only surnames of the Roman Roscii 
under the republic are Fabatus and Otho : the 
Roscii at Ameria are distinguished by one or two 
other surnames, which are given below. [Ros¬ 
cius, No. 2.] 

ROSCILLUS, a chief of the Allobroges, who 
deserted from Caesar to Pompey, along with Aegus, 
another chief of the same people. He is spoken of 
under Aegus. 

RO'SCIUS. 1. L. Roscius, a Roman ambas¬ 
sador sent to Fidenae in b. c. 438. He and his 
three colleagues were killed by the inhabitants of 
Fidenae, at the instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king 
of the Veientes. The statues of all four were 
erected in the Rostra at Rome. (Liv. iv. 17 ; Cic. 
Phil. ix. 2 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv, 6. s. 11.) 

2. Ssx. Roscius, of Ameria, a town in 
Umbria, now Amelia, was accused of the murder 
of his father in b. c. 80, and was defended by 
Cicero in an oration which is still extant, and 
which was the first that the orator delivered in a 
criminal cause. The following are the circumstances 
under which the prosecution arose. Sex. Roscius 
had a father of the same name, who was one of 
the most wealthy citizens of Ameria. The father 
bore an unblemished character, but had for certain 
reasons incurred the enmity of two of his relations 
and fellow-townsmen, T. Roscius Magnus and T. 
Roscius Capito, who not only hated the person, but 
coveted the wealth of their neighbour. Sextus 
frequently visited Rome, where he lived on terms 
of intimacy with Metellus, Servilius, and other 
Roman nobles. On one of these visits to the 
capital he was assassinated near the Palatine baths, 
as he was returning in the evening from a banquet. 
His enemy, Magnus, who was at Rome at the time, 
and who had doubtless hired the assassins, imme¬ 
diately despatched a messenger with the news to 
Capito at Ameria, but without informing the 
younger Sextus, who was likewise at Ameria, of 
the death of his father. Four days afterwards 
Chrysogonus, the freedman and favourite of Sulla, 
who was at Volaterrae in Etruria, was likewise 
acquainted with the event. He learnt that the 
property which Roscius had left behind him was 
considerable, consisting of not less than thirteen 
farms, lying for the most part on the Tiber, as well 
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as of ready money and other valuables. Forthwith 
a bargain was struck between Chrysogonus and the 
two Roscii; and the name of Sextus was placed 
on the proscription list, notwithstanding an edict of 
Sulla, that none of the proscribed should be pur¬ 
sued after the first of June, b. c. 81. But as the 
name of Sextus was now on the list, his property 
was confiscated ; Capito obtained three of the 
farms, and the remaining ten were purchased by 
Chrysogonus for 2000 denarii, though they were 
worth in reality 260 talents ; and Magnus was 
likewise well rewarded for his share in the business. 
Such a barefaced act of villany excited the utmost 
indignation at Ameria. The decuriones of the 
town accordingly sent ten of the principal citizens 
to Sulla to acquaint him with the real state of the 
case, and to beg that the name of Roscius might be 
erased from the proscription list, in order that his 
son might thus regain possession of his hereditary 
property. Alarmed at the turn that matters were 
taking, Chrysogonus had an interview with the 
deputation, and pledged his word that their request 
should be complied with ; and they, probably more 
than half-afraid of facing the dictator, were con¬ 
tented to receive the promise, and returned home 
without seeing Sulla. These half-measures, how¬ 
ever, only exposed the younger Roscius to still 
greater peril. The robbers saw that jhey had no 
security for their property as long as he was alive. 
They therefore laid Bnares for his life, and he only 
escaped the fate of his father by flying to Rome 
and taking refuge in the house of Caecilia, the 
daughter of Metellus Balearicus. Here he was 
quite safe from private assassination. Disappointed 
of getting rid of him secretly, his enemies resolved 
to murder him judicially. They accordingly hired 
a certain C. Erucius to accuse him of the murder 
of his father, and they paid a sufficient number of 
witnesses to swear to the fact. They felt sure of 
a verdict against the accused, as they did not 
believe that any person of influence would under¬ 
take his defence ; and even if he could obtain an 
advocate, they were convinced that his counsel 
would not dare, by speaking of the sale of the pro¬ 
perty, to bring any accusation against the powerful 
freedman of Sulla. In this, however, they were 
disappointed. Cicero, who was burning for dis¬ 
tinction, saw that this was a most favourable op¬ 
portunity for gaining glory, and readily undertook 
the defence. He did not hesitate to attack Chry¬ 
sogonus with the utmost severity, and so evident 
was the guilt of the accusers, and so clear the in¬ 
nocence of the accused, that the judices had no 
alternative left but the acquittal of Roscius. It 
was the first trial for murder that had come before 
the judices since the judicia had been taken from 
the equites and restored to the senators by Sulla, 
and they were unwilling to give to the popular 
party such a handle against them as the condemna¬ 
tion of Roscius would have supplied. Besides 
which Sulla allowed the court to exercise an un¬ 
biassed judgment, and did not interfere for the 
sake of gratifying the wishes of his favourite. 
Cicero’s speech was greatly admired at the time, 
and though at a later period he found fault with it 
himself, as bearing marks of youthful exaggeration, 
it displays abundant evidence of his great oratorical 
powers. (Comp. Cic. Orat. 30, de Off. ii. 14; 
Plut. Cic. 3; Drumann Geschickte Roms, vob v. 
pp. 234—244.) 

3. Q. Roscius, the most celebrated comic actor 
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at Rome, was a native of Solonium, a small place 
in the neighbourhood of Lanuviura. His sister was 
married to Quintius, whom Cicero defended in b. c. 
81. (Cic. pro Quint. 24, 25.) A tale was told, that 
in his infancy he was found in the folds of a ser¬ 
pent, and that this foreshadowed his future emi¬ 
nence. His extraordinary skill in acting procured 
him the favour of many of the most distinguished 
Roman nobles, and, among others, of the dictator 
Sulla, who presented him with a gold ring, the 
symbol of equestrian rank. Like his celebrated 
cot) temporary, the tragic actor Aesopus, Roscius 
enjoyed the friendship of Cicero, who constantly 
speaks of him in terms both of admiration and 
affection, and on one occasion calls him his amores 
et deliciac. Roscius paid the greatest attention to 
his art, and obtained excellence in it by the most 
careful and elaborate study. It is to this that Horace 
alludes, when he says ( Ep . ii. 1. 82): 

“ Quae gravis Aesopus, quae doctus Roscius egit.” 

So careful and assiduous was he in his prepara¬ 
tions, that even in the height of his reputation, he 
did not venture upon a single gesture in public 
which he had not previously well considered and 
practised at home. Rut notwithstanding all this 
study, no mannerism or affectation appeared in his 
acting ; every thing he did was perfectly natural 
to the character he represented ; and he himself 
used to say that dccere was the highest excellence 
of the art. He was considered by the Romans to 
have reached such perfection in his own profession, 
that it became the fashion to call every one who 
became particularly distinguished in his own art, 
by the name of Roscius. In his younger years 
Cicero received instruction from Roscius ; and at a 
later time he and Roscius often used to try which 
of them could express a thought with the greatest 
effect, the orator by his eloquence, or the actor by 
his gestures. Macrobius, who relates this anec¬ 
dote, goes on to say that these exercises gave 
Roscius so high an opinion of his art, that he wrote 
a work in which he compared eloquence and acting. 
Like Aesopus, Roscius realized an immense fortune 
by his profession. Macrobius says that he made 
a thousand denarii a day, and Pliny relates that 
his yearly profits were fifty millions of sesterces. 
He died in n. c. 62, as Cicero, in his oration for 
Archias (c. 8), which was delivered in that year, 
6peaks of his death as a recent event. (Cic. de Div. 
i. 36, ii. 31, de Orat. i. 27—29, 59, 60, ii. 57, 59, 
iii. 26, 59, de Leg. i. 4, Brut. 84 ; Plut. Cic. 5 ; 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 10 ; Val. Max. viii. 7. § 7 ; Plin. 
H. N. vii. 39. s. 40.) A scholiast on Cicero gives 
the cognomen Gallus to Q. Roscius, but it does not 
occur elsewhere, as far as we know. (Schol. Bob. 
pro Arch. p. 357, ed. Orelli.) 

In b. c. 68 Cicero pleaded the cause of his friend 
in a civil suit before the judex C. Piso. It appears 
that a certain C. Fannius Chaerea had a slave of 
the name of Panurgus, whom he entrusted to 
Roscius for instruction in his art, on the agreement 
that whatever profits the slave might acquire should 
be divided between them. Panurgus was murdered 
by one Q. Flavius of Tarquinii, and accordingly an 
action was brought against him for damages, by 
Fannius and Roscius. Before the case came on for 
trial, Roscius received from Flavius a form, which 
Fannius valued at 100,000 sesterces: Roscius 
maintained that this farm was simply a compensa¬ 
tion for his own loss j but Fannius asserted that 
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Roscius had no right to make terms for himself 
alone, and that according to the original agreement 
he was entitled to half of the compensation. The 
dispute was referred for arbitration to C. Piso, 
who did not give any formal decision, but 
at his recommendation Roscius consented to pay 
Fannius a certain sum of money for the trouble he 
had had, and Fannius, on the other hand, pro¬ 
mised to give Roscius the half of whatever he might 
receive from Flavius. Fannius now sued Flavius ; 
the case came on before the judex C.Cluvius, a Ro¬ 
man eques, who sentenced Flavius to pay 100,000 
sesterces. According to the statement of Roscius 
he himself never received any part of this sum 
although he was entitled to half of it. Some years 
afterwards, when Flavius was dead, Fannius sued 
Roscius for 50,000 sesterces, as the half of the 
value of the estate given to Roscius on the death 
of Panurgus, and appealed to the agreement made 
before C. Piso, in support of his claim. The case 
came on for trial before the same C. Piso, who now 
acted as judex, and Cicero defended his friend in 
an oration, which has come down to us, though 
with the loss of the opening part. The date of the 
oration is doubtful ; we have adopted the one given 
by Drumann, who discusses the matter at length 
(Geschichte Roms , vol. v. pp. 346—348), The 
subject of the oration has afforded matter for con¬ 
siderable discussion to modern jurists and scholars. 
(See Unterholzner, Ueher die Rede des Cicero fur 
den Schauspieler Q. Roscius , in Savigny’s Zeitschrift , 
vol. i. p. 248, &c.; M'unehen, Oratio M. T. C.pro 
Q. R. C. juridice exposita , Coloniae, 1829 ; and 
Schmidt, in his edition of the oration, Lipsiae, 
1839.) 

4, 5. Roscii, two brothers, who accompanied 
Crassus on his Parthian expedition. (Plut. Crass. 
31.) 

6. Roscius, a legate of Q. Cornificius in Africa, 
perished along with his commander, in B. c. 43. 
(Appian, B.C. iv.56.) [Cornificius, N o\ 3.J 

RO'SCIUS, L. A ELIA'N US. 1. Consul suf- 
fectus a. d. 100 (Fasti). 

2. Consul a. d. 223, with L. Marius Maximus, 
in the reign of the emperor Severus (Fasti). 

RO'SCIUS, CAE'LIUS, the legatus of the 
twentieth legion, which was stationed in Britain at 
the time of Nero’s death, A. d. 68. (Tac. Hist. i. 
60.) 

RO'SCIUS RE'GULUS. [Regulus.] 

ROSIA'NUS GE'MINUS, quaestor of the 
younger Pliny in his consulship, a. d. 100, is re¬ 
commended by the latter in one of his letters to 
Trajan (Ep. x. 11. s. 16). 

ROXA'NA (‘Pa^dvTj), a daughter of Oxyartea 
the Bactrian. According to Arrian, she fell into 
the hands of Alexander on his capture of the hill- 
fort in Sogdiana, named “ the rock,” where the 
wife and daughters of Oxyartes had been placed 
for security ; and the conqueror was so captivated 
by the charms of Roxana (who appeared to the 
Macedonians the most beautiful of all the Asiatic 
women they had seen, except the wife of Dareius), 
that he resolved to marry her — a design which 
induced Oxyartes, when he heard of it, to come 
and submit himself to Alexander, b. c. 327 (Arr, 
Anab. iv. 18—20). The statements of Curtius 
(viii. 4), and of Plutarch (Alex. 47), differ in 
some points from the above account ; but see 
Droysen, Alexander , p. 346. At the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s death, in B. c. 323, Roxana was far ad- 

u u 4 
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vanced in pregnancy, and within a few months she 
was delivered of a son (Alexander Aegus), who 
was admitted to share the nominal sovereignty 
with Arrhidaeus, under the regency of Perdiccas. 
Some time before the boy’s birth she had, with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the regent, drawn 
Stateira, or Barsine, and her sister Drypetis to 
Babylon by a friendly letter, and then caused 
them to be murdered [Barsine, No. 2], In b. c. 
321, Roxana and her infant son accompanied Per¬ 
diccas in his expedition against Egypt ; and on his 
death in the same year, she became subject to the 
guardianship of Pithon and Arrhidaeus. [Arrhi¬ 
daeus, No. 2.] In B. c. 320, she was removed 
over to Macedonia by Antipater. In b. c. 318, 
fearing probably the hostility of Eurydice, she fled 
with her son to Aeacides, king of Epeirus, by whom 
they were restored to Macedonia, together with 
Olympias, in the following year. It was not long, 
however, before Olympias, hard pressed by Cas- 
sander, was obliged to throw herself into Pydna, 
whither Roxana and the young prince accompanied 
her; and, when Pydna was taken, and Olympias 
put to death by Cassander, early in B. c. 316, they 
were placed by him in Amphipolis, with a com¬ 
mand that they should no longer be treated as 
royal persons. Here they were detained under 
the charge of Glaucias till b.c. 311, in which 
year, soon after the general peace then concluded, 
they were murdered by their keeper, and their 
bodies were secretly disposed of, in accordance with 
orders from Cassander. (Plut. Alex. 77, de Alex. 
Fort. ii. 6 ; Arr. Anah. vii. 27 ; Curt. x. 3, 6 ; Diod. 
xviii. 3, 39, xix. 11, 52, 105 ; Strab. xi. p. 517, 
xvii. p. 794 } Just. xii. 15, xiii. 2, xiv 5, 6, xv. 2 ; 
Paus. i. 6, 11, ix. 7.) [E. E.] 

RUBE'LLIUS BLANDUS. [Blandus.] 
RUBE'LLIUS GE'MINUS. [Geminus.] 

RUBE'LLIUS PLAUTUS. [Plautus.] 

RUBRE'NUS LAPPA, a tragic poet and a 
contemporary of Juvenal, was compelled by po¬ 
verty to pledge his cloak, while writing a tragedy 
on Atreus. (Juv. Sat. vii. 71—73.) 

RU'BRIA. 1. The wife of one Carbo, r 
friend of Cicero. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21. § 3.) 

2. A woman of Mediolanum in the time of 
Augustus, of whom Valerius Maximus (ix. 15. ext. 
1) relates a story. 

3. A Vestal virgin, with whom Nero committed 
incest. (Suet. Ner. 28.) 

RU'BRIA GENS, plebeian, is mentioned for 
the first time in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, but 
it never attained much importance during the re¬ 
public. In the imperial period the Rubrii became 
more distinguished ; and one of them, namely 
C. Rubrius Gallus, obtained the consulship in a. n. 
101. The surnames of the Rubrii in the time of 
the republic are Ruga , Varro , and Dossenus , the 
latter of which occurs only on coins [Dossenus], 
Under the empire we meet with a few more sur¬ 
names, which are given below. 

RU'BRIUS. 1. Rubrius, tribune of the plebs 
along with C. Gracchus, proposed the law for 
founding the colony at Carthage, which was carried 
into effect (Plut C. Gracch. 10 j comp. Appian, 
B.C. i. 12.) 

2. Q. Rubrius Varro, who was declared a 
public enemy along with Marius in b. c. 88, is 
mentioned by Cicero (Brut, 45) as an energetic 
and passionate accuser. 

3. Rubrius, one of the companions of C. Verres 
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in Ins iniquities (Cic. Verr. i. 25). He seems to 
have been a different person from Q. Rubrius, who 
is also mentioned in connection with Verres. ( Verr. 
iii. 80.) 

4. L. Rubrius, a Roman eques at Syracuse, 
when Verres was governor of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 57.) 

5. Rubrius, was propraetor in Macedonia about 
b. c. 67, in which year M. Cato served under him 
as tribune of the soldiers. (Plut. Cat. min. 9.) 

6. L. Rubrius, a senator, was taken prisoner 
by Caesar at the capture of Corfinium, at the begin¬ 
ning of b. c. 49, and wa9 dismissed by him unin¬ 
jured. (Caes. B. C. i. 23.) 

7. M. Rubrius, was with M. Cato in Utica 
at the time of his death. (Plut. Cat. min. 62, 63.) 

8. Rubrius Ruga, was one of Caesar’s assas¬ 
sins, b. c. 44. (Appian, B. C. i. 113, with the note 
of Sehweighiiuser.) He may have been the same 
as either No. 6 or 7, both of whom belonged to 
the Pompeian party. 

9. L. Rubrius, of Casinum, made M. Antonins 
his heir. (Cic. Phil. ii. 16.) 

10. Rubrius, a Roman eques, accused at the 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. i. 
73.) 

RU'BRIUS, a physician at Rome, who lived 
probably about the beginning or middle of the first 
century after Christ, and is mentioned by Plinv 
(II. N. xxix. 5) as having gained by his practice 
the annual income of two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand sesterces (about 1953/. 2s. 6d.). As this is 
considered by Pliny to be a very large sum, it 
may give us some notion of the fortunes made by 
physicians at Rome about the beginning of the 
empire. [W. A. G.] 

RU'BRIUS FABA'TUS, was apprehended in 
attempting to fly to the Parthians in a. d. 32, but 
escaped punishment from the forgetfulness rather 
than the mercy of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 14.) 
RU'BRIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
RU'BRIUS PO'CLIO. [Poll io.] 

RUFILLA, A'NNIA, spoken of in the reign 
of Tiberius, a. d. 21. (Tac. Ann. iii. 36.) 

RUFILLUS, a person ridiculed by Horace on 
account of the perfumes he carried about his per¬ 
son. (Hor. Sat. i. 2. 27, i. 4. 92.) 

RUFPNA, POMPO'NIA. [Pomponia.] 
RUFINIA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a Latin rhetori¬ 
cian of uncertain date, the author of a treatise De 
Figuris Scntentiarum et Elocutionist first published, 
along with several other pieces of a similar de¬ 
scription, by Beatus Rhenanus, 4to. Basel, 1521. 
It will be found in the “ Rhetores Antiqui Latini” 
of Pithoeus, 4to. Paris, 1599, p. 24, in the col¬ 
lection of Capperonerius, 4to. Argent. 1756, p. 29, 
and is generally included in the editions of the 
work by Rutilius Lupus [Lupus], which bears 
the same title. [W. R.] 

RUFI'NUS, prime minister of Theodosius the 
Great, one of the most able, but also most in¬ 
triguing, treacherous, and dangerous men of his 
time. Suidas calls him fiotdvyydfAos Hvdpwnos k<x\ 
Kpvtyivovs. He was a native of Elusium, the 
capital of Novempopulania, a portion of Aquitania, 
in Gaul, now Eause in Gascony. Although of low 
birth, he succeeded in working his way up to the 
imperial court, and early attached himself to the 
fortune of Theodosius, with whom he became a 
great favourite. He employed his ascendancy over 
the emperor to abuse his confidence, and Theo- 
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doaius seemed to have been struck with a blind¬ 
ness whicli prevented him from seeing the odious 
vices and, public crimes of this dangerous man. 
At the time of the great troubles at Thessalonica, 
in a. d. 390, Rufinus held the important post of 
magister officiorum, and having great influence in 
the imperial cabinet, excited the vindictive Theo¬ 
dosius to those cruel measures which brought ruin 
upon that flourishing city. In 392 Rufinus 
was consul, and raised himself to the dignity of 
praefectus praetorio by deposing the then prefect 
Tatianus, sending him into exile, and putting to 
death his son Proculus, the praefect of Constanti¬ 
nople. In consequence of these proceedings, and 
his boundless rapacity through which the eastern 
provinces were nearly ruined, Rufinus incurred the 
general hatred ; and the empire was surprised 
when, after the death of Theodosius in the same 
year, 392, he continued his former influence over 
the weak Arcadius. There were, however, men in 
the empire able to cope with him, and little dread¬ 
ing his power. Among these Stilicho and Eutro- 
pius were the principal, and they consequently 
became objects of fear and hatred to Rufinus. 
In order to divert the attention of these powerful 
men from his own person, and prevent them from 
joining in Constantinople for his destruction, Ru¬ 
finus persuaded the Huns and the Goths to make 
an inroad into the empire. The former came from 
Scythia by sea, landed in Asia Minor, and carried 
destruction as far as Antioch, where their farther 
progress was arrested. The Goths were met by 
the brave Stilicho who, owing to the machinations 
of Rufinus, sustained more defeats than he obtained 
victories, and was unable to chastise the barbarians 
as they deserved. They retreated, however, and 
now Stilicho entered with Gainas, the Gothic ally 
of Arcadius, into a plan for ruining Rufinus. 
Gainas soon gained the assistance of his officers, 
and approached Constantinople under the pretext 
of having his troops reviewed by the emperor. 
Rufinus had meanwhile prevailed upon Arcadius 
to make him co-cmperor, and they set out from 
Constantinople to meet the returning army, and 
have the proclamation made in presence of 
Gainas and his men, whom they thought devoted 
to the all-powerful minister. Rufinus was so 
sure of his nomination, that he had already money 
coined with his effigy, destined to be distributed 
among the soldiers. Arcadius and Rufinus arrived 
in the camp of Gainas on the 27th of November 
395, and the solemnity was on the point of taking 
place, when suddenly one of Gainas’ men rushed 
upon Rufinus, who stood close to the emperor, and 
plunged his sword in his breast. Others soon fol¬ 
lowed his example, and in a moment Rufinus fell 
a victim to their fury. His head was cut off 1 , 
stuck upon a spear, and paraded through the 
camp. His right hand was likewise cut off, and 
a soldier carried it about among his comrades, cry¬ 
ing in mockery, “ Charity, charity to the hand thaf 
could never get enough ! ” Arcadius fled in con¬ 
sternation from the scene of murder, but his fears 
were soon removed, and he agreed to confiscate 
the immense property of Rufinus. Of this Eu- 
tropius, who was secretly privy to the murder, got 
the lion’s share. Others, who had been robbed by 
Rufinus, tried to obtain an indemnity by seizing 
whatever they could find belonging to him, till at 
last Arcadius issued an edict, at the instigation of 
Eutropius, by which the whole residue of the pro- 
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perty of Rufinus was declared to he imperial, or 
more properly speaking Eutropian, property. The 
wife and daughter of Rufinus were exiled to Jeru¬ 
salem, and there died in peace many years after. 
Rufinus was the brother of Saint Sylvia. (Clau- 
dian. Rufinus ; Suidas, s. v. 'P ov<p?yos ; Sozom. vii. 
24, &c.; Zositn. lib. iv. v. ; Theodoret. v. 17, &c.; 
’hilostorg. xi. 1, &c.) [W. P.] 

RUFTNUS, M. ANTO'NIUS, consul a. d. 
31, with Ser. Octavius Laenas Pontianus. (Fasti.) 

RUFTNUS, CAECI'LIUS, a man of quaes- 
;orian rank, was expelled by Domitian, when 
:ensor, from the senate because he danced. (Dion 
Jass. lxvii. 13 ; Suet. Dorn. 8.) 

RUFI'NUS, CORN E'LIUS. Rufinus was the 
lame of an ancient family of the Cornelia gens, 
r rom which family the dictator Sulla was de¬ 
scended. 

1. P. Cornelius Rufinus, dictator b. c. 334, 
was obliged to lay down his office on account of 
a fault in the auspices at his election. (Liv. viii. 

17.) 

2. P. Cornelius P. f. Rufinus, probably son 
of the preceding, was twice consul and once dic¬ 
tator. lie was consul for the first time in b. c. 
290, with M\ Curius Dentatus, and in conjunction 
with his colleague brought the Samnite war to a 
conclusion, and obtained a triumph in consequence. 
[Dentatus.] He was consul a second time in 
b. c. 277, with C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, and 
carried on the war against the Samnites and the 
Greeks in Southern Italy, who were now deprived 
of tlie powerful protection of Pyrrhus. The chief 
event of his second consulship was the capture of 
the important town of Croton. Rufinus bore a 
bad character on account of hiB avarice and dis¬ 
honesty, but he was at the same time one of the 
most distinguished generals of his time ; and ac¬ 
cordingly C. Fabricius, his personal enemy, is said 
to have supported his application for his second 
consulship in b. c. 277, because the Romans stood 
in need of a general of experience and skill on 
account of their war with Pyrrhus. But as 
Pyrrhus had left Italy in the middle of the 
preceding year, Niebuhr remarks (Hist of Rome , 
vol. iii. note 903) that the support of Fabricius 
must refer to his first consulship, or perhaps with 
even more probability to his dictatorship, the year 
of which is not mentioned, but which Niebuhr 
refers to b. c. 280, after the defeat of the Romans 
at the Siris. In b. c. 27 5, Rufinus was expelled 
from the senate by the censors C. Fabricius and Q, 
Aemilius Papus, on account of his possessing ten 
pounds of silver plate. (Liv. Epit. 11 ; Eutrop. ii. 
9 ; Cic. de Orat. ii. 66 ; Quintil. xii. 1. § 43 ; Gell. 
iv. 8 ; Dion Cass. Fragm. 37; Veil. Pat. ii. 17 ; 
Krontin. Strat. iii. 6. § 4; Zonar. viii. 6 ; Liv. Epit. 
14; Gell. xvii. 21; Val. Max. ii. 9. §4; Macrob.* Sat. 
i. 17 ; Plut. Sull. 1.) Rufinus is said to have lost 
his sight in sleep, while dreaming of this misfor¬ 
tune. (Plin. II. N. vii. 50, s. 51.) His grandson 
was the first of the family who assumed the Bur- 
name of Sulla. [Sulla.] 

RUFTNUS, C. CU'SPIUS, consul a.d. 142, 
with L. Statius Quadratus. (Fasti.) 

RUFTNUS, JU'NIUS. 1. A. Junius Ru¬ 
finus, consul a. d. 153 with C. Bruttius Praesens. 
(Fasti.) 

2. M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus, consul 
A. d. 155 with C. Julius Severus. (Fasti.) 
RUFTNUS, LICTNIUS, a jurist, who lived 
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under Alexander Severus, which appears from his 
consulting Paulus (Dig. 40. tit. 13. s. 4). There 
are in the Digest seventeen excerpts from twelve 
books of Regukte by Rufinus, according to the 
Florentine Index ; but one excerpt (Dig. 42. tit. 1. 
s. 34) is superscribed Lib. XIII ., which, however, 
proves nothing, as error easily occurs in such a 
numeral. The name of Licinius Rufinus appears 
in the Geneva edition of the Collatio Legum Mo 
saicarum et Itomanarum y as the compiler ; but this 
Rufinus cannot be the contemporary of Paulus, for 
the Collatio was compiled after the publication of 
the Code of Theodosius ; not to mention other 
arguments. (Ziinmeru, Geschichte des Rom. Privat - 
rcchts , vol. i.) [G. L.] 

RUFI'NUS, ME'NNIUS, one of the generals 
of Vitellius, a. d. 69. (Tac. Hkt. iii. 12.) 

IIUFI'NUS, TREBO'NIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, had been decemvir, or one of 
the chief magistrates, of the Roman colony of 
Vienna in Gaul. (Plin. Ep. iv. 22.) He is pro¬ 
bably the same person as the Rufinus to whom one 
of Pliny’s letters is addressed. (Ep. viii. 18.) 

RUFI'NUS, TRIA'RIUS, consul in a. d. 210 
with M\ Acilius Faustinus. (Fasti.) 

RUFI'NUS, C. VI'BIUS, consul suffectus in 
a. d. 22. (Fasti.) 

RUFI'NUS, literary. 1. Tyrannius or Tur- 
ranius, or Toranus, as the name is variously 
written, must have been born about the middle of the 
fourth century, but neither the precise date nor the 
place of his nativity can be determined with cer¬ 
tainty, although some of his biographers have con¬ 
fidently fixed upon a. d. 345, for the former, and 
Concordia, near the head of the Adriatic, as the 
latter. After he had attained to manhood he became 
an inmate of the monastery at Aquileia, where, upon 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles and rites of 
Christianity, he received the sacrament of baptism, 
in 371 or 37*2, from the hands of the presbyter 
Chromatius. At this epoch also he formed that 
close intimacy with Hieronymus which was long 
maintained with great mutual warmth, but event¬ 
ually most rudely dissolved. Having conceived an 
eager desire to visit Palestine, Rufinus set out, 
almost immediately after his admission into the 
Church, for Syria, in the train of Melania, a noble, 
wealthy, and devout Roman matron, and remained 
in the East for about twenty-six years, passing a 
portion of his time at Alexandria, where he en¬ 
joyed the instructions of Didymus and other learned 
fathers ; and the rest at Jerusalem, where he took 
up his abode with the monks on the Mount of 
Olives, making frequent excursions, however, in 
different directions, in company with Melania, to 
whom he seems to have acted as spiritual adviser 
and almoner. During the earlier part of the above 
period he maintained a most affectionate corre¬ 
spondence with Jerome, who had retired to the 
desert between Antiocli and the Euphrates, and 
although they met once only (in 385), their friend¬ 
ship continued uninterrupted up to 393, when bitter 
strife arose. Both had been warm admirers of 
Origen, and this admiration had been expressed in 
the most emphatic terms by Jerome, in the preface 
to his translation of the Homilies upon the Song 
of Solomon. But when the doubtful tendency of 
many of the theories involved in the imaginative 
orientalisms of Origen began by degrees to be more 
clearly discerned, and when the cry of heresy, first 
raised by Theophilus, became loud and strong, 
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Jerome, eager to escape all suspicion of adherence 
to such errors, vehemently supported Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis, in his attack upon John of Je¬ 
rusalem, by whom Rufinus had been ordained a 
presbyter, and to whom he was warmly attached. 
The seeds of enmity planted by this controversy 
were cherished into vigour by the characteristic 
heat of Jerome, whose denunciations of his former 
companion became, by quick degrees, more and 
more fierce and unsparing ; but before the quarrel 
had ripened into inextinguishable hatred, its pro¬ 
gress was checked by the interposition and explana¬ 
tions of honest friends, and a solemn reconciliation 
took place at Jerusalem, on Easter day, a. d. 397. 

In the autumn of the same year Rufinus em¬ 
barked for Italy, along with Melania, and having 
been hospitably entertained by Paulinus [Pauli- 
nus], at Nola, betook himself from thence, with¬ 
out visiting the metropolis, to the monastery of Pi- 
netum. Hither multitudes flocked for the purpose 
of making inquiries with regard to the ceremonies 
and liturgies of the sister Churches of the East, 
the rules of the most celebrated coenobitical frater¬ 
nities, the Greek ecclesiastical writers, and various 
other points upon which one who had been so 
long resident in Asia and Egypt would be capable 
of imparting information. The intelligence thus 
obtained proved so interesting, that the learned 
traveller was earnestly solicited to gratify curiosity 
still further, by translating into Latin some of 
those productions to which he had been in the 
habit of referring most frequently. With this re¬ 
quest, not foreseeing the storm he was about to 
excite, he willingly complied, .and accordingly pub¬ 
lished translations of the Apology for Origen by 
Pamphilus, and of the books of Origen Ilcpl dpxwt', 
together with an original tract De Adultcratiune 
Librorum Origenis , while in the preface to the De 
Principiis , either from a wish to avoid any miscon¬ 
ception of his own views, or from some feeling of 
lurking malice, he quoted the panegyric pronounced 
by Jerome upon Origen, of which we have made 
mention above. The appearance of these works pro¬ 
duced a violent ferment. Pammachius and Oceanus 
represented the transaction in the most unfavourable 
light to Jerome, whose wrath blazed forth more 
hotly than ever ; all attempts to bring about a 
better understanding served only, from the bad 
faith of the negotiators, to feed the flame ; a bitter 
correspondence followed, which was crowned by 
the Apologia of the one adversus Hicronymum y and 
the Apologia of the other adversus Rujinum. 

Soon after the commencement of the dispute 
Rufinus retired to Aquileia, and during the life of 
Siricius, was steadily supported by the pontifical 
court. But, upon the elevation of Anastasius, he 
was summoned by the new pope to repair to Rome, 
for the purpose of answering the charges preferred 
against his orthodoxy : this mandate, however, he 
evaded, and, instead of appearing in person, trans¬ 
mitted an Apologia , in which he explains his real 
views, and altogether disavows any participation 
in the dangerous doctrines imputed to him by his 
enemies. Anastasius replied by an epistle, in 
which he condemned, most unequivocally, the tenets 
of Origen, and censured indirectly the rashness of 
his translator, without, however, seeking further to 
disturb him in his retreat After the death of 
Anastasius in 402, the flames which had raged fu¬ 
riously for upwards of three years, gradually became 
more faint, and at length expired altogether, Rufi- 
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nus remaining at Aquileia, under the protection of 
Chromatins, busily employed in literary labours, 
until A. d. 408, when he returned to Pinetum. 
From thence, upon the invasion of Italy by Alaric, 
he fled to Sicily, where he died soon after, in 410. 
In allusion to the place of his decease, his great 
adversary, whose hostility endured beyond the 
grave, composed the following epitaph :— “ Scor- 
pius inter Enceladum et Porphyrium Trinacriae 
hurao ponitur.” 

The extant works of Rufinus must be separated 
into two classes : — A. Original Compositions, and, 
B. Translations from the Greek, those belonging 
to the latter division being the more voluminous. 

A. Original Compositions. — I. De AduU 
temtione Librorum Origcnis ; a sort of Epilogus or 
supplement to the translation of the Apology for 
Oi'igen by Pamphilus. It is dedicated to a monk 
Macarius, at whose urgent request that translation 
was undertaken, and is intended to prove that 
many of the false doctrines ascribed to Origen did 
not in reality proceed from that father, but were 
deductions from corruptions and interpolations of 
his genuine text. This tract will be found ap¬ 
pended to the Apology in the fifth volume of the 
Benedictine edition of Jerome. 

II. De Benedidionibus XII. Patriarcharum 
Libri //., an attempt to interpret the prophecy of 
Jacob regarding the destinies of his sons, contained 
in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis. This piece 
will be found under its best form in the edition 
of Rufinus commenced by Vallarsi , but not con¬ 
tinued beyond the first volume, which appeared at 
Verona, fol. 1745. 

III. Apologia pro Fide sua ad Anaslasium Pon- 
tijicem. IV. Apologia s. Invedivarum in Hierony- 
inum Libri II. In these two polemical pieces Ru¬ 
finus seeks, in the first place, to establish his own 
orthodoxy beyond suspicion, and in the second 
place, to rebut and retort the injurious statements 
of his opponents, especially of Jerome, whom he 
imitates too closely in violence and want of charity. 
Both will be found in the Benedictine edition of 
Hieronymus, and in that of Vallarsi. 

V. Ilistoria Eremitica , s. Vitae Patrum , the 
biographies of thirty-three holy men, who passed a 
life of sanctity and solitude in the desert of Nitria. 
The collection was long ascribed to Jerome, and 
when, from the words of Jerome himself, this was 
proved to be impossible, it was assigned to various 
authors by different critics : but, from a passage in 
the Ilistoria Ecclesiastica (xi. 4, see below), it is 
evident that Rufinus must be regarded either as 
the compiler of the lives, or as the translator from 
some Greek original. The best edition is that by 
liosweyd, fol. Antv. 1G15, reprinted fol. Lugdun. 
1617, and fol. Antv. 1628. 

VI. Expositio Symboli. An explanation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is contained in the first vo¬ 
lume of the edition of Rufinus commenced by Val¬ 
larsi, fol. Veron. 1745. 

VII. Historiae Ecclesiastical Libri XI. This 
work belongs partly to the first and partly to the 
second of the two divisions laid down above, since 
the first nine books are a loose translation of the 
ten books of the Ficclesiastical History of Eusebius, 
while the tenth and eleventh are a continuation by 
Rufinus himself, embracing a history of the Church, 
from the commencement of the Arian heresy down 
to the death of Theodosius. The best edition is 
that by Cacciari , 2 vols. 4to. Rom. 1740. 
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B. Translations from the Greek.—I. Ba - 
silii Magni Regula , inserted in the Codex Regula - 
rum , &c. of Holstenius, 4to. Rom. 1661, reprinted 
at Vienna, fol. 1759. 

II. IJasilii Magni Homiliae VIII . These will 
be found in the edition of St. Basil, published at 
Paris by Gamier, in 1722, vol. ii. p. 713. 

III. Pamphili Apologia pro Origene , to be found 
in all the best editions of Origen and Jerome. 

IV. Ongenis de Principiis Libri IV. V. Ori- 
genis Homiliae , XVII. in Genesim ., XIII. it/t'Eat-J 
odum , XVI. in Leviticum, XXVIII. in Numer 0 $) 
XX VI. in Jostle , IX. in Judices , /. in /. Librum 
Regum , IV. in Cantica Canticorum, X. Libri in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. The whole of the 
above translations will be found in all the editions 
of Origen. 

VI. Gregorii Nazianzcni Opuscula AT., first pub¬ 
lished by Johannes Adelphus , at Strasburg, 4to., 
1508, and included in the Latin translation of the 
whole works of Gregory, by Mosellanus and Pirck- 
heimerus, printed at Leipzig, 8vo. 1522. 

VII. Sixti Sententiae s. Enchiridium s. Annulus , 
a series of moral Apophthegms, the author of which 
was altogether uncertain, even in the age of Rufi¬ 
nus, since by some they were supposed to be the 
production of Sextius the Stoic, named by Seneca, 
by others of a Pythagorean, by others of Sixtus II., 
who was bishop of Rome, and Buffered martyrdom 
in a. d. 258. A collection of this nature is pecu¬ 
liarly open to interpolation, and hence it is little 
surprising that the MSS. should present variations 
quite irreconcileable. It is not improbable that the 
reflections of some heathen philosopher may have 
formed the groundwork, that these were modified 
and adapted to Christianity by Rufinus and others, 
and that transcribers from time to time made such 
alterations and additions as suited their own views 
and tastes. The best edition is that of Urban us 
Godofredus Siberus, 4to. Lips. 1725. 

VIII. Evagrii Sententiae ad Monodies, Evagrit 
Sententiae de Apathia , Evagrii Liber ad Virgines. 
These three tracts, which will be found in the ap¬ 
pendix to the Codex Regularum , &c., of Holstenius, 
4to. Rom. 1661, are generally believed to be the 
“ Opuscula ” of Evagrius which Jerome, in his 
letter to Ctesiphon, mentions as having been trans¬ 
lated by Rufinus, and to which Gennadius also 
makes allusions (cc. xi. and xvii.), although doubt¬ 
fully and indistinctly. 

IX. Clementis Romani Recognitions, of which 
the original was attributed to Clemens Romanus. 
[Clemens Romanus.] 

X. Anatolii Alcxandrini Canon Paschalis , first 
published, from a MS., by Aegidius Bucherius, in 
his De Dodrina Temporum , fol. Antv. 1634. 

The following translations from Origen frequently 
ascribed to Rufinus, are of doubtful authenticity : 
— Homiliae VII. in Matthacum ; Ilomilia in Jo- 
hannem ; De Maria Magdalena ; De Epiphania 
Domini. 

The following works have been erroneously 
ascribed to Rufinus:— Vcrsio Origcnis Homiliarum 
in Lucam , which belongs to Jerome ; Versio Jo- 
sephi Operum , which belongs to Ambrose ; Com- 
mentarii in LXXV. priores Davidis Psalmos ; in 
Oseam , Johelem , Amos ; Vita S. Eugeniae ; Libel - 
lus de Fide brevior; Libellus de Fide fusior . 

The following works by Rufinus have been lost: 
Epistola ad Hieronymum, in reply to the first 
part of Jerome’s Apologia ; Epistolae ad Aniciam 
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Falconiam Probam ; some translations from Latin 
into Greek. 

The style of Rufinus is remarkably perspicuous, 
and, although tinged with the corruptions of his 

age, is far removed from barbarism. His original 
works do not indicate commanding genius, nor 
indeed are the subjects such as to admit of much 
display, while his merits as a translator rank very 
low, since all his efforts in this department are cha¬ 
racterised by extreme inaccuracy. Indeed his 
object seems to have been rather to convey a gene¬ 
ral idea of the meaning of an author than faithfully 
to represent his words, and he does not hesitate to 
expand, condense, correct, or omit such passages 
as seemed to him obscure, diffuse, inaccurate or 
unnecessary, although we cannot with justice 
accuse him of wilful distortion or suppression. 
Into the merits of the controversy with Jerome, 
to which perhaps he owes his chief celebrity, it 
is unnecessary to enter. It redounded to the 
praise of neither party, but the latter was un¬ 
doubtedly the aggressor, the motives of the attack 
were probably unworthy, and the coarse invective 
in which it was couched excites no feeling except 
disgust, especially when contrasted with the hyper¬ 
bolical praises lavished by him not long before upon 
the same individual. 

No complete impression of the works of Rufinus 
having ever been published, we have noticed the 
best edition of each piece separately. 

(The events connected with the life of Rufinus 
have been investigated, with great industry and 
learning, by Giusto Fontanini, archbiship of An- 
eyra, in his Histaria Litcraria Aquileicnsis , 4to. 
Rom. 1742, and by J. F. B. Maria de Rubeis, in 
his Dissertationes Duae , 4to., Venet. 1745 ; to 
which we may add the notices prefixed to the edi¬ 
tion by Cacciari of the Ilistoria Ecclesiastica, and 
the recent dissertation by J. H. Marzuttini, en¬ 
titled De Turanii Ritfini Presbyteri Aquileiensis 
Fide et Rdigione , 8vo. Patav. 1835 ; see also 
Sell rock, Kirchengeschichle, vol. x. p. 121 ; Sch one- 
man n, Bibl. Patrum Latt. vol. i. § 27 ; Bahr, 
Gcschichte dcr Rom. Litterat. suppl. Band. 2te 
Abtheil. §§ 95—98.) 

2. Rufinus, the name attached to a little poem 
in twenty-two lines, Pasiphaes Fabula ex omnibus 
Metris Horatianis , which, as the name imports, 
contains an example of each of the different metres 
employed by Horace, It was first published by 
Cruquius (1579), by whom it was found in the 
Blandini MSS. attached to an ancient exposition 
of the Horatian metres. It has been printed by 
Burmann, in his Anthol. Lat. iii. 232, or No. 997, 
ed. Meyer, by Wernedorf, Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iii. 
p. 393, comp. p. 339, and is usually appended to 
the larger editions of Horace. The author is alto¬ 
gether unknown, and even the name is uncertain, 
but he may be the same person with 

3. Rufinus, a grammarian of Antioch, whose 
treatise De Metris Comicis , or rather extracts from 
it, composed partly in prose and partly in verse, 
is contained in the w Grammaticae Latinae Auc- 
tores Antiqui” of Putschius, 4to., Hannov. 1605, 

pp. 2706—2727. He was probably not earlier 

than Theodosius, since he quotes Firmianus, Vic- 
torinus, Albinus, and Donatus. [W. R.] 

4. Rufinus, the author of thirty-eight epi¬ 
grams in the Greek Anthology, and probably of 
one more, which is ascribed in the Planudean 
Anthology to an otherwise unknown Rufus Do- 
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mesticus , but is headed in the Palatine MS. 
'Pov<pivou SofxecrtKov. (Concerning the meaning 
of this title, see Du Cange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. 
Graec.) There can be no doubt that the author 
was a Byzantine, and his verses are of the same 
light amatory character as those of Agathias, 
Paulus, Macedonius, and others ; but beyond 
this there is no other indication of his age. Jacobs 
rejects the supposition of Reiske, that he should 
be identified with the author of the Pasiphae. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. pp. 390,490 ; Jacobs, Anth . 
Graec. vol. iii. pp. 98, 193, vol. xiii. pp. 947,948; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 494.) 

There were also two or three sophists and rhe¬ 
toricians of this name, for whom a bare mention 
will suffice, namely, Rufinus of Cyprus, a peripa¬ 
tetic philosopher, mentioned as a contemporary by 
Lucian ( Demonact . 54. vol. ii. p. 393) ; Rufinus, 
of Naucratis, an illegitimate son of Apollonius of 
Naucratis (Philost. Vit. Sophist, ii. 19, p. 599); 
Rufinus, praetor of Smyrna under Severus and 
Caracalla, and perhaps some others. (See Olearius, 
ad Philost. ii. 25, p. 608 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. 
vi. p. 137.) [P. S.] 

RU'FIO. 1. A friend of Cicero, of whom 
nothing is known. (Cic. ad Ail. v. 2. § 2.) Er- 
nesti supposes that Sempronius Rufus is intended 
(comp, ad Att. vi. 2. § 10, ad Fam. viii. 7), Rufio 
being the diminutive of Rufus ; but it is quite 
uncertain. 

2. ‘A friend of Trebatius. (Ad Fam. vii. 20.) It 
appears from an inscription in Gniter (p. 195, 13), 
that his gentile name was also Trebatius, Bince we 
there read of a C. Trebatius Rufio. 

3. The son of a freedman of Julius Caesar, was 
left by him in command of three legions at Alex¬ 
andria. (Suet. Caes. 76.) 

4. Rufio Vbstorianus, whom Cicero expected 
that M. Antonius would restore to his rights as a 
citizen, b. c. 44. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 14. § 2.) 

RU'FIUS, a modeller of small terra-cotta figures 
( sigilla ), whose name is found inscribed on the 
base of one of these figures, found at Perugia 
in 1775, in the following form, c. rufius, 8. 
finxit, where the S, no doubt, stands for Sigil- 
larius. Some read the name Rupius. (Orelli, 
Inscr. Lat. Sel. No. 4281 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M. Schorn , pp. 398, 399.) [P. S.] 

RU'FIUS CRISPI'NUS. LCrispinus.] 

RUFO, a friend of the younger Pliny, who 
addresses one of his letters to him. (Bp. ix. 19.) 

RUFUS, artists. 1. A painter, of whom no¬ 
thing is known beyond the mention of his name in 
the Greek Anthology (Anth. Pal. xi. 233, vol. ii. 
p. 386, ed. Jacobs). 

2. A gem-engraver, whose name occurs on one 
stone in the form POT4*OC (Raspe, No. 9823), 
and on a very beautiful cameo, in the Orleans 
cabinet, representing Aurora with the horses of the 
Sun, in the form POT$OC EIIOIEI. (Pierres 
gravies d*Orleans, vol. i. pi. 45, pp. 195, 196 ; R. 
Rochette, Lettre & M. Schorn , pp. 152, 153, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

RUFUS ('PoiJ^os), the name of probably two 
physicians who have been sometimes confounded 
together, and whom it is not in every case easy to 
distinguish with certainty. 

1. Meniu8 Rufus* (Mijvior *Pov<pos), must 

* It is not quite certain that Menius Rufus was 
a physician at all, as Asclepiades does not say that 
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have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is mentioned by Asclepiades 
Pharmacion (ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam . sec. 
Gen. vii. 12, vol. xiii. p. 1010). He is perhaps 
the same person who is quoted by Andromachus 
(ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. vii. 5, 
vol. xiii. p. 92) simply as Rufus. Perhaps also, if 
the date commonly assigned to Rufus Ephesius be 
correct, he is the physician quoted with approbation 
by Servilius Damocrates (ap. Gal. De Anlid . ii. 2, 
vol. xiv. p. 119). 

2. Rufus Ephesius, so called from the place 
of his birth, is said by Ab6-l-faraj (Hist. Dynast. 
p. 59) to have lived in the time of Plato ; and 
called by John Tzetzes ( Chil . vi. Hist. 44, 300, p. 
104) physician to Cleopatra. Suidas places him 
in the reign of Trajan, a. d. 98—117, which date 
is adopted by most modern authors, and is probably 
correct, as Rufus quotes Zeuxis (ap. Gal. Comment 
in flippocr. 41 Prorrhet. /.” ii. 58. vol. xvi. p. C3G) 
and Dioscorides (ap. Mai, Class. Auct. e Vatic. 
Codic. editi , vol. iv. p. 11), and is himself quoted 
by Galen. He wrote several medical works, some 
of which are still extant. The principal of these is 
entitled ITepl *Ovopacrlas r<£v rod 'Avdpolnrov Mo- 
ptW, 44 De Appdlulionibus Partium Corporis Hu - 
manif which consists of two unequal parts, viz. the 
original treatise, and an extract from it: but 
whether both parts belong to Rufus, is doubtful. 
The first and fourth books together form the ori* 
ginal work; and the second and third books, the 
extract, by help of which several passages might 
be corrected. They arc generally reckoned as only 
three books, as the second is merely the alter primus. 
The work itself is chiefly interesting for the in¬ 
formation it contains concerning the state of ana¬ 
tomical science at Alexandria, and before the time of 
Galen. Rufus considers the spleen to be absolutely 
useless (p. 59, ed. Clinch). He intimates that the 
nerves now called recurrent , were then recently 
discovered. “ The ancients,” says he (p. 42), 
44 called the arteries of the neck uapuribes or Kapcv- 
tikoIj because they believed, that, when they were 
pressed hard, the animal became sleepy and lost its 
voice ; but in our age it has been discovered that 
this accident does not proceed from pressing upon 
these arteries, but upon the nerves contiguous to 
them.” He shows that the nerves proceed from 
the brain, and he divides them into two classes, 
those of sensibility and those of motion (p. 36). 
He considers the heart to be the seat of life, and 
notices that the left ventricle is smaller and thicker 
than the right (p. 37). This work was first pub¬ 
lished in a Latin translation by J. P. Crassus, 
together with Aretaeus, Venet. 1552, 4to. 

The other extant works of Rufus are: an in¬ 
complete treatise, Ilepi tuv iv Nc^pois Kal Kucrrei 
Tladwv, 44 De lienum et Vesicae Morbis and A frag¬ 
ment, Ilepl rwv 4>apjj.aKU)V Ka6aprtKwv f 44 De Medi- 
camentis Purgantibus .” These three works were 
first published in Greek by J. Goupyl, Paris, 8vo. 
1554 ; and there is an edition (which is not of 
much critical value,) by J. Clinch, Greek and Latin, 
Lond. 1726, 4to. The last two were published in 
Greek, by C. F. de Matthaei, Mosq. 1806, 8vo., 
who supplied, from a MS. at Moscow, several pas¬ 
sages that had never before been published: this 
edition is now become excessively scarce. The 

he was the author of the medical prescription which 
he quotes, but that he made use of it. 
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Latin translation by J. P. Crassus of these three 
works is inserted in the “Medicae Artis Principes,” 
by H. Stephens, 1567, fol. Paris. 

Besides these three works, an old Latin version 
of a treatise on the Gout, consisting of thirty- 
seven short chapters, has lately been published 
under the name of Rufus from a MS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris by M. E. Littr£, in the “ Revue 
de Phiiologie,*’ vol. i. (1845). The work appears 
to be quite genuine, as it contains two chapters 
(30, 31) which agree very closely with a passage 
attributed to Rufus by Aetius (iii. 4.24, p. 593). A* 
short treatise on the Pulse, 2 vvotpts ircpl Z(pvyfxoov, 
has been lately published in Greek, with a French 
translation, by M. Ch. Daremberg, 1846,8vo. Paris, 
from a MS. in the Royal Librarj r , which attributes 
it to Rufus, but probably without sufficient reason. 
It seems to be the same work which has appeared 
in an old Latin translation, among Galen’s writings, 
and is called 44 Compendium Pulsuum Galeno ad- 
scriptum” [Galen, p. 214. § 69J, and which 
Aekeymann attributes to one of the Arabistae (Hist 
Liter. Gal. p. clxvi.). The real author’s name is 
unknown, and with respect to his date it can only 
be stated that he lived certainly after Herophilus, 
and probably before Galen (see M. Daremberg’s 
Introd .). 

Some Greek fragments of the lost works of Rufus 
are to be found in Angelo Mai’s collection of 
44 Classici Auctores e Vaticanis Codicibus editi” 
(vol. iv. Rom. 1831), one of the most interesting of 
which is a passage respecting the plague, which ap¬ 
pears to prove, beyond all doubt, that the glandular 
(or true) plague was known to the ancients some 
centuries earlier than was commonly supposed (see 
Littrd, Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. iii. p. 4). There 
are also several fragments of his lost works pre¬ 
served by Galen, Oribasius, Aetius, Rhazes, Ibn 
Baitar, &c. There is a dissertation by C. G. Kuhn, 
containing 44 Rufi Ephesii, De Medicamcntis Pur- 
ganiibus Fragmentum e Codice Parisiensi descrip- 
turn ,” 1831, 4to. Lips.; and another by F. Osann, 
De Loco Rufi Ephesii Medici apud Oribasium ser- 
vato, sive de Peste Libyca , 1833, 4to. Giess. A 
new and improved edition of (it is believed) all 
the extant works of Rufus, is at this present time 
(1848) being prepared by Dr. C. Daremberg of Paris. 

Ilaller is inclined ( Biblioth . JJotan. vol. i. p. 108) 
to attribute to Rufus an anonymous fragment of one 
hundred and ninety Greek hexameter verses, n«d 
Boravwv, De Viribus Herbarum, which was first 
published in the Aldine edition of Dioscorides, 
Venet. 1518, 4to. p. 231, &c., and which is in¬ 
serted by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca (vol. 
ii. p. 629, ed. vet.), with Greek scholia, and a 
Latin translation and notes by J. Rentorf. Fabricius 
and others have been of the same opinion. Her¬ 
mann ( Otphica , Lips. 1805, 8vo. pp. 717, 750, 
761, &c.), on metrical grounds, determines the 
writer to have lived some time between Manetho, 
the author of the *A7roTeAe<rjuaT««£, and Nonnus, 
the author of the Dionysiaca; a date sufficiently 
indeterminate. Rufus certainly wrote a Greek 
hexameter poem, in four books, IRpl Borav&v , 
which is mentioned by Galen (De Simpltc. Me¬ 
dicam. Temper. acFacult. vi. praef. vol. xi. p. 796), 
who quotes a few verses (De Compos i. Medicam . 
sec. Loc. i. 1, vol. xii. p. 425); but this is sup¬ 
posed by Clioulant to have been quite a different 
work from the fragment in question, chiefly on the 
ground that so scientific and sensible a physician as 
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Rufus would not have written any thing so full of 
popular superstitions and absurdities. The frag¬ 
ment treats of thirteen different plants, in as 
many chapters, in which, says Haller, “ Medica- 
rum virium adest farrago verarum et falsarum.” 

The names of several of his lost works have been 
preserved by Galen, Suidas, and especially by the 
Arabic writers, who appear to have been well ac¬ 
quainted with his books, and to have translated 
almost all of them into their language (see Wen- 
rich, De-Auctor. Graecor. Version. Arab. Syriac. 
Armen. 4 c. p. 22 l,&c.). Of these were five books 
riepi AicurrjSy De Vidus Ratione , quoted by Ori- 
basins, Suidas, and Ibn Baitar (vol. i. pp. 366, 
378, 533, ii. 390) ; OeparrevriKd, De Methodo 
Medendi (Galen, De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, 
ao Facult. vi. praef. vol. xi. p. 7.96), from which 
work probably the fragments preserved by Aetius 
are taken ; llepi MeA 017 A t'as, De ■ Melancholia 
(Galen, De Atra Bile , c. i. vol. v. p. 105 ; Ibn 
Baitar, vol. i. p. 89) ; Ilepl At airps YlXedvruv, De 
Vietu Navigantium (Suid. ; or De Viatorum Vivendi 
Ratione , Wen rich) ; Uepl T pavpariKcov &appdKwv, 
De Medicamentis Vulnerum (Suid. ; or De Vul- 
neribus , Wenrich) ; llepl Sii/cwp, De Ficubus* 
(Suid.; Oribas. Coll. Medic, i. 40, p. 213 ; or De 
Marisci% Wenrich) ; Tlepl ’A pxalas ’laTpucrjs, De 
Vetere Medicina (Suid.); Ilf pi TctAaKToy, De Lade; 
Tlepl Oti/ov, De Vino ; Tie pi M^Ai tos, De Mefle 
(Suid.; Oribas. Coll. Medic, ii. 61, v. 7, pp. 232, 
266 ; Ibn Baitar, ii. p. 420, &c. Perhaps these 
three formed part of his work on Diet) ; De Mor- 
bis qui Articults contingunt (Oribas. Coll. Medic, viii. 
47, p. 362). 

The titles of twenty or 1 thirty other trea¬ 
tises are enumerated in Wenrich, but many of 
them (as indeed some of those mentioned above,) 
appear to have been only the different chapters of 
some extensive work. Rufus was also one of those 
who commented on some of the works of Hippo¬ 
crates, and he is said by Galen ( Comment. in Hip- 
poor. “ Epid. VI." i. 10. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 849) to 
have been a diligent student of them, and to have 
always endeavoured to preserve the ancient readings 
of the text ( Comment. in Hippocr. “ Frorrhet. /.” 
ii. 58, vol. xvi. p. 636). Further information re¬ 
specting Rufus and his writings may be found in 
Fabricius, Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 102, xiii. 385, ed. 
vet. ; Haller’s Bibl. Botan ., Anatom ., # Medic. 
Pract. ; Sprengel’s Hist, de la Med.; Choulant’s 
Handb. der B'ucherkunde fur die Aeltere Medicin; 
and the Penny Cyclopaedia, from which Borne of the 
preceding remarks are taken. [W. A. G.] 

RUFUS. 1. A lyric poet, and a contemporary 
of Ovid. [Rufus, Antonius.] 

2. A friend of Pliny the younger, who ad¬ 
dresses two letters to him ( Ep. v. 21, vii. 25). 
His gentile name is not mentioned by Pliny. 
There were four other correspondents of Pliny 
who bear the cognomen of Rufus; namely, Cal- 
visius, Caninius, Octavius, and Sempronius, all of 
whom are mentioned below in alphabetical order. 

3. Of Perinthus, a Greek sophist, was a pupil 
of Herodes Atticus. An account of him is given 
by Philostratus. (VU. Soph. ii. 17, pp. 597, 598, 
ed. Olearius ; comp. Westermann, Gesch. d . Griech. 
BeredtsamkeiU § 92, n. 6 .) 

4. A Greek writer, the author of a work on 

* Probably wrongly rendered by Fabricius, “De 
Ficosis Tumoribus sive Excrescentiis.” 
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Music, in three books, in which he treated of the 
origin of tragedy and comedy. Sopater availed 
himself to a considerable extent of this work of 
Rufus. (Phot. Cod. 161 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace . vol. 
ii. p. 320.) 

5. The author of a short treatise, on rhetoric, 
published for the first time along with a work of 
Tiberius on the same subject, by Boissonade, Lon¬ 
don, 1815. (Westermann, Gesch . d. Griech. Be- 
redtsamkeit , § 104, n. 2.) 

RUFUS, ACPLIUS, a contemporary of the 
younger Pliny, was consul designatus in a. d. 102, 
in which year he spoke in the senate respecting 
the accusation of Varenus Rufus by the Bithynians. 
(Plin. Ep. v. 20. § 6 , vi. 13.) 

RUFUS, AEMI'LIUS, served as praefectus 
of the cavalry under Domitius Corbulo in Armenia, 
and, on account of his misconduct, was degraded 
and punished by Corbulo. (Frontin. Strut, iv. 1. 
§28.) 

RUFUS, AN'NIUS LUSCUS. [Luscus, 
Annius, No. 3.] 

RUFUS, A'NNIUS, procurator of Judaea at 
the death of the emperor Augustus, a. d. 14 (Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. xviii. 2. § 2). He was succeeded in 
the government by Valerius Gratus. [Guatus.] 

RUFUS, ANTO'NIUS, the name of a Latin 
grammarian, quoted by Quintilian (i. 5. § 43) and 
Velius Longus (p. 2237, ed. Putsch.). The Scho¬ 
liast Cruquianus (ad Ilor. Ar. Poet. 288) speaks 
of an Antonins Rufus who wrote plays both prae- 
textatae and togatae, but whether he is the same 
as the grammarian, must be left uncertain. Gian* 
dorp, in his Onomasticon (p. 99), states on the 
authority of Acron that Antonius Rufus translated 
both llomer and Pindar, but there is no passage in 
Acron in which the name of Antonius Rufus 
occurs. Glandorp probably had in his mind the 
statement of the Scholiast on Horace already re¬ 
ferred to, and connected it with a lino in Ovid 
(ex Pont. iv. 16. 28), in which Rufus is spoken 
of as a lyric poet ; but who this Rufus was, 
whether the same as Antonius Rufus or not, 
cannot be determined. (Wernsdorf, Poctae Latini 
Minorcs , vol. iii. p. 30, vol. iv. p. 585.) 

RUFUS, ASI'NIUS, a friend of Tacitus and 
the younger Pliny, the latter of whom recommends 
Asinius Bassus, the son of Rufus, to Fundanus. 
(Plin. Ep. iv. 15.) 

RUFUS, ATE'RIUS, a Roman eques, was 
murdered in the theatre, as had been foreshown 
him in a dream during the preceding night. (Val. 
Max. i. 7. § 8 .) 

RUFUS, ATI'LIUS, a man of consular rank, 
was governor of Syria during the reign of Do- 
mitian, and died just before the return of Agricola 
from Britain, a. d. 84. (Tac. Agric . 40.) 

RUFUS, A'TIUS, one of the officers in Pom- 
pey’s army in Greece, in b. c. 48, accused Afranius 
of treachery on account of his defeat in Spain in 
the preceding year. (Caes. B. C. iii. 83.) 

RUFUS, AUFIDIE'NUS, praefectus of the 
camp at Nauportus, when the formidable insur¬ 
rection of the Pannonian legions broke out on the 
death of Augustus, was an especial object of the 
wrath of the soldiers. (Tac. Ann. i. 20.) 

RUFUS, AURE'LIUS, a name which occurs 
only on coins, of which a specimen is annexed. It 
has on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on the 
reverse Jupiter driving a quadriga, with the legend 
av. rvf. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 148.) 
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RUFUS, BASS AEUS, praefectus praetorii under 
the emperor M. Aurelius, was raised to this dignity 
on account of his virtues, though he had received 
no education in consequence of his rustic origin. 
(Dion Cass. lxxi. 5.) He is alluded to in a letter of 
Avidius Cassius, preserved by Vulcatius Gallicanus 
(“ audisti praefectum praetorii nostri philosophi, 
ante triduum quam fieret, mendicum et pauperem, 
sed subito divitem factum,” c. 14). The name of 
Bassaeus Rufus occurs in inscriptions. (See Rei- 
marus, ad Dion. Cass. lxxi. 3. § 25, p. 1170.) 

RUFUS, CA'DIUS, was condemned on the 
charge of repetundae, at the accusation of the 
Bithynians in a. d. 49, but was restored by Otho 
in a. D. 60 to his rank as senator. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
22, Hist. i. 77.) 

RUFUS, CAECI'LIUS. 1. L. Caecilius 
Rufus, the brother of P. Sulla by the same mo¬ 
ther, but not by the same father, was tribune of 
the plebs, b. c. 63, and proposed soon after he had 
entered upon the office that his brother P. Sulla 
and Autronius Paetus, both of whom had been 
condemned on account of bribery in the consular 
comitia of B. c. 66, should be allowed to become 
candidates again for the higher offices of the state, 
but dropt the proposal at the suggestion of his 
brother. In the course of his tribunate he ren¬ 
dered warm support to Cicero and the aristocratical 
party, and in particular opposed the agrarian law 
of Servilius Rullus. In his praetorship, b. c. 57, 
he joined most of the other magistrates in pro¬ 
posing the recall of Cicero from banishment, and 
incurred in consequence the hostility of P. Clo- 
dius, whose hired mob attacked his house in the 
course of the same year. In b. c. 54, he supported 
the accusation against Gabinius. (Cic. pro Sull 
22, 23 ; comp. Dion Cass, xxxvii. 25 ; Cic. post 
Red. in Sen. 0, pro Mil. 14 ; A scon, in Mil . p. 48, 
ed. Orelli; Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 3. § 2.) 

2. C. Caecilius Rufus, consul a. d. 17, with 
L. Pomponius Flaccus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41 ; Dion 
Cass. lvii. 17.) 

RUFUS, M. CAE/LIUS, wag the son of a 
wealthy Roman eques of the same name, who ap¬ 
pears to have obtained his property as a negotiator 
in Africa. He was accused of parsimony, especially 
in reference to his son, but the extravagant habits 
of the latter required some degree of restraint. 
He was alive at the trial of his son in b. c. 56 
(Cic. pro Cad. 2, 15, 30, 32.) The younger Cae- 
lius was bom at Puteoli on the 28th of May, b. c. 
82, on the same day and the same year as the 
orator C. Licinius Calvus, in conjunction with 
whom his name frequently occurs (Plin. H.N. vii. 
49. s. 50 ; Quintil. x. 1. § 115, x. 2. § 25, xii. 10. 
§ 11). His father was enabled to procure him 
introductions to M. Crassus and Cicero, who gave 
bim the advantage of their advice in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his studies, especially in the cultivation of 
oratory. During Cicero’s praetorship (b. c. 66 ), 
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and the two following years, Caelius was almost 
always at his side ; but in the consulship of the 
great orator (b. c. 63), he became intimate with 
Catiline, whose society had such extraordinary 
fascinations for all the wealthy Roman youths; 
although he took no part in the conspiracy, if we 
may trust Cicero’s positive assurance. In b. c. 61, 
he accompanied the proconsul Q. Pompeius Rufus to 
Africa, partly to become acquainted with the mode 
of administering a province, but probably still more 
in order to look after his father's property in that 
country. On his return to Rome he accused in 
b. c. 59 C. Antonins, Cicero’s colleague in the 
consulship, of having been one of Catiline’s con¬ 
spirators ; and notwithstanding Cicero spoke in 
his behalf, Antonius was condemned. The oration 
whicli Caelius delivered against Antonius possessed 
considerable merit, and was read in the time of 
Quintilian (Quintil. iv. 2. § 123, ix. 3. § 58). Not 
long afterwards he obtained the quaestorship, and 
was charged with having purchased the votes at 
his election, an accusation from which Cicero en¬ 
deavoured to clear him when he defended him in 
b. c. 56. 

In n. c. 57, Caelius accused L. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus of briber}", and when the latter, who was 
defended by Cicero, was acquitted, lie accused him 
again of the same crime in b. c. 56. But while the 
second suit was in progress, and had not yet come 
on for trial, Caelius himself waB accused of vis by 
Sempronius Atratinus the younger. Caelius had for 
some time been living in the house of P. Clodius 
on the Aventine, and was one of the avowed 
paramours of his notorious sister Clodia Quad ran- 
taria. He had, however, lately deserted her; 
and she, in revenge, induced Sempronius Atrati¬ 
nus to bring him to trial. The two most important 
charges in the accusation arose from Clodia’s own 
statements ; she charged him in the first place 
with having borrowed money from her in order to 
murder Dion, the head of the embassy sent by 
Ptolemy Auletes to Rome ; and declared, in the 
second place, that he had made an attempt to carry 
her off by poison. Caelius spoke on his own be¬ 
half, and was also defended by M. Crassus and 
Cicero: the speech of the latter is still extant. 
Caelius had done great damage to his character, 
not only by his intrigue with Clodia, but still more 
by the open part he had taken both at Baiae as 
well as at Rome in the extravagant debaucheries 
of herself and her friends ; and Cicero therefore 
exerts himself to show that the reports respecting 
the character of his client were unfounded, or at 
least grossly exaggerated ; that he was not the 
extravagant spendthrift and luxurious debauchee 
that he had been represented, but had devoted 
much of his time to serious occupations, especially 
to the study of oratory. The judges acquitted him ; 
and a second accusation, which the Claudii brought 
against him two years afterwards (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 
ii. 13), appears likewise to have failed. 

in b. c. 52, Caelius was tribune of the plebs. 
He warmly supported Milo, who murdered P. 
Clodius at the beginning of this year, and he 
opposed the measures brought forward by Pompey. 
But his efforts were all in vain, and Milo was 
condemned. (Comp. Cic. pro Mil. 33.) In the 
same year he proposed a bill in conjunction with 
his nine colleagues to allow Caesar to become a 
candidate for a second consulship in his absence. 
To this measure no serious opposition was offered, 
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as Pompey did not venture to refuse to it his 
sanction. No sooner had his year of office expired 
than he accused his late colleague Q. Pompeius 
Rufus of vis under the provisions of the very law 
which the latter had taken so active a part in passing. 
The triumvir, who had no further occasion for his 
services, rendered him but faint support. He was 
condemned, and retired to Bauli in Campania, 
where he was in great pecuniary difficulties, till 
Caelius generously compelled Cornelia, the mother 
of Pompeius, to surrender to him his paternal pro¬ 
perty. (Val. Max. iv. 2. § 7.) 

In b. c. 51, Cicero went to Cilicia as proconsul, 
much against his will, and before leaving Italy he 
requested Caelius, who accompanied him on his 
journey as far as Cumae, to send him from time to 
time a detailed account of all the news of the 
city. Caelius readily complied with his request, 
and his correspondence with his friend is still pre¬ 
served in the collection of Cicero’s letters. In the 
same year Caelius became a candidate for the 
curule aedileship, which he gained along with 
Octavius. As he was anxious to exhibit the games 
with becoming splendour, he applied to Cicero for 
money and for panthers, as his command of an 
Asiatic province would enable him to obtain a 
large supply of both without much difficulty. 
Cicero, with all his faults, did not plunder the pro¬ 
vincials. He therefore refused the money at once ; 
and does not seem to have put himself to much 
trouble to procure the panthers, although Caelius 
reminds him of them in almost every letter. 
During hi9 aedileship in the following year (b. c. 
50), Caelius still carried on his correspondence 
with Cicero ; and his letters contain some interest¬ 
ing accounts of the proceedings of the different 
parties at Rome immediately before the breaking 
out of the civil war. In the same year he became 
involved in a personal quarrel with the censor Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and with L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbu 9 , who had been the colleague of Claudius 
in the consulship ; but we must refer the reader for 
particulars to his correspondence with Cicero (ad 
Fam. viii. 12, 14). Having thus become a per¬ 
sonal enemy of two of the most distinguished 
leaders of the aristocracy, his connection with 
this party, of which he had hitherto been a warm 
supporter, wa9 naturally weakened. He felt no 
confidence in Pompey and the senate in the im¬ 
pending civil war; he saw that Caesar was the 
stronger ; and avowing the principle that the more 
powerful party is to be joined when the struggle 
in a state comes to arms, he resolved to espouse 
the side of Caesar. 

In the discussions in the senate at the beginning 
of January, b. c. 49, Caelius supported the opinion 
of M. Calidius that Pompey ought to betake 
himself to his Spanish provinces in order to remove 
every pretext for war. By this declaration he 
openly broke with the aristocratical party, and in 
a few days afterwards he fled from Rome with 
M. Antonius, Q. Cassius, and C. Curio to Caesar’s 
camp at Ravenna (Caes. B. C. i. 2 ; Dion Cass, 
xli. 2, 3). Caesar sent him into Liguria to sup¬ 
press an insurrection at Intemelium (ad Fam. viii. 
15); and in April he accompanied Caesar in his 
campaign in Spain (ad Fam . viii. 16. § 4,17. § 1). 
It is supposed by some modem writers that he 
also served under Curio in Africa in the course of 
the same year, as we read of a M. Rufus who was 
the quaestor of Curio in Africa (Caes. B, C. ii. 
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43) ; hut this M. Rufus must in all probability 
have been a different person. 

He was rewarded for his services by the praetor- 
ship, which he held in B. c. 48. But various-causes 
had already alienated the mind of Caelius from his 
new patron, and these at length led him to engage in 
desperate enterprises which ended in his min and 
death. He was mortified that Caesar had en¬ 
trusted the honourable duties of the city prnetor- 
ship to C. Trebonius rather than to himself, a dis¬ 
tinction, however, to which Trebonius had much 
greater claims, as he had in his tribuneship in 
b. c. 55 proposed the law for prolonging the pro¬ 
consular government of Caesar. But his chief 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of things 
arose from his enormous debts. It seems that he 
had looked forward to a proscription for the pay¬ 
ment of his creditors ; but as Caesar’s generous 
conduct towards his opponents deprived him of 
this resource, he saw no remedy for his ruined for¬ 
tunes but a general commotion. Accordingly, when 
Trebonius was, in the exercise of his judicial 
duties, carrying into execution the law which had 
been lately passed by Caesar for the settlement of 
debts, Caelius set up his tribunal by the side of 
his colleague and promised his assistance to all who 
might appeal to him against the decision of the 
latter. But as no one availed himself of his prof¬ 
fered aid, he brought forward a law according to 
which debts were to be paid without interest in 
six 'instalments, probably at the interval of six 
months from one another.* When this measure was 
opposed by Servilius Isauricus, Caesar’s colleague 
in the consulship, and by the other magistrates, 
he dropt it and brought forward two others in its 
place, which were in fact equivalent to a general 
confiscation of property. By one of these new 
laws the proprietors of houses had to give up a 
year’s rent to their tenants, and by another cre¬ 
ditors were to forgive debtors all their debts. After 
such sweeping measures as these, the decisions of 
Trebonius, however lenient, would 6 eem harsh to¬ 
wards debtors. A mob attacked him as he was ad¬ 
ministering justice ; several persons were wounded, 
and Trebonius himself driven from his tribunal. 
Thereupon the senate resolved to deprive Caelius 
of his office, and Servilius carried the decree into 
execution by breaking himself the curule seat of 
the praetor. Caelius saw that he could effect 
nothing more at Rome, and accordingly left the 
city, giving out that he intended to repair to 
Caesar. But his real intention was to join Milo 
in Campania, whom he had secretly sent for from 
Massilia, and along with him to raise an insurrec¬ 
tion in favour of Pompey. Milo, however, was 
killed in an attack upon an obscure fort near 
Thurii before Caelius could join him [Milo] ; 
and Caelius himself was put to death shortly after¬ 
wards at Thurii by some Spanish and Gallic horse¬ 
men whom he was endeavouring to bribe to sur¬ 
render the place. (Caes. B. G. iii. 20—22 ; Dion 
Cass. xlii. 22—25 ; Appian, B. C . ii. 22; Liv. 
Eyit. Ill ; Yell, Pat. ii. 68 ; Oros. vL 15 ; Quin- 
til. vi. 3. § 25.) 

* The passage in Caesar (B. C. iii. 20), from 
which the statement in the text is taken, is cor¬ 
rupt:— “legem promulgavit, ut sexies seni dies 
sine usuris creditae pecuniae solvantur.” Niebuhr 
conjectures sexies semesiri die ( Klein* Schrifttn , 
vol, ii. pp. 253, 254.) 
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Caelius had paid considerable attention to liter¬ 
ature, and with no small success. He was an 
elegant writer and an eloquent speaker; he pos¬ 
sessed an excitable temperament, and a lively 
imagination ; the speeches in which he accused 
others were considered his master-pieces (Cic. 
Brut. 79 ; orator iracundimmus , Senec. de Ira , 
iii. 8 ). He was a friend of Catullus, who has 
addressed two of his poems to him (Carm. lviii. c.), 
and he also lived, as has appeared from the above 
account, on the most intimate terms with Cicero. 
It was the latter circumstance apparently that led 
Niebuhr to extenuate the faults of Caelius, and to 
ascribe to him virtues that he never possessed ; 
but Cicero’s intimacy with the young profligate 
speaks rather to the prejudice of his own charac¬ 
ter than in favour of his friend’s morals. All the 
ancient writers, with the exception of Cicero, 
who have occasion to mention Caelius, agree 
in an unfavourable estimate of his character; 
and independent of their testimony, his letters to 
Cicero, and the speech of the latter on his behalf, 
in which he attempts to clear his friend of the 
charges brought against him, are sufficient of them¬ 
selves to convince any attentive reader of the 
worthlessness of his moral character. (Niebuhr, 
Kteine Schriflen , vol. ii. p. 252 ; Meyer, Oraiorum 
liomanorum Fragmenta , p. 458, &c., 2d ed.; Dru- 
mann, Ceschichte Roms, vol. ii. p. 411, &c.; and 
especially Suringar, M. Caelii liuji et M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Epistolae mutuae , Lugd. Batav. 1846, in 
which all the authorities for the life of Caelius, 
both ancient and modern, are printed at length.) 

RUFUS, CAESE'TIUS, proscribed by An¬ 
tony in b. c. 43, and killed. He owed his fate to 
a beautiful insula or detached mansion which he 
had in the city, and which had taken the fancy of 
Fulvia, the wife of Antony. When his head was 
brought to Antony, he sent it to his wife, saying 
that it did not belong to him. (Appian, B. C. iv. 
29 ; Val. Max. ix. 5. § 4.) 

RUFUS, C. CALVI'SIUS, an intimate friend 
of the younger Pliny (Plin. Ep . i. 12. § 12, iv. 4), 
who has addressed several of his letters to him. 
(Ep. ii. 20, iii. 1, 19, v. 7, viii. 2, ix. 6 .) 

RUFUS, CAMO'NIUS, of Bononia, a friend 
of Martial, died at an early age in Cappadocia. 
(Mart. vi. 85.) 

RUFUS CANI'NIUS, a native of Comum, 
and a friend and neighbour of the younger Pliny, 
was well versed in literature, and especially poetry. 
He appears also to have possessed some talent for 
the composition of poetry, and meditated writing a 
poem on the Dacian war (Plin. Ep. viii. 4). But 
as most of his time was taken up in the personal 
management of his estates, Pliny begs him to leave 
them to his bailiffs, and to devote his own time to 
the prosecution of his studies (Plin. Ep. i. 3). 
There are also several other letters of Pliny ad¬ 
dressed to him, which all more or less urge him to 
prosecute his literary pursuits, and undertake the 
composition of some poetical work. (Ep. ii. 8 , iii. 
7, vi. 21 , vii. 18, viii. 4, ix. 33.) 

RUFUS, CA'NIUS, a Roman poet, to whom 
Martial has addressed one of his epigrams. ( Ep. 
iii. 20 .) 

RUFUS, CLAU'DIUS CRASSUS. [Clau¬ 
dius, No. 12.] 

RUFUS, CLU'VIUS. [Cluvius, No. 7.J 

RUFUS, M’. CO'RDIUS, a name known to 
ns only from coins, of which a specimen is annexed. 
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It has on the obverse the head of the Dioscuri 
with rvfVB in vir (that is, of the mint), and 
on the reverse a female figure with man. cordivs, 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 178.) 
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RUFUS, CORE'LLIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, whom he looked up to as a father, 
and of whom he always speaks with the highest 
veneration and respect. Corellius had been a 
martyr to hereditary gout for 33 years ; and at 
length, in order to escape from the incessant pain 
which he suffered, he put an end to his life by vo¬ 
luntary starvation at the age of 67, at the com¬ 
mencement of Trajan’s reign. His virtues and his 
death form the subject of one of the letters of 
Pliny (Ep. i. 12), who also mentions him on many 
other occasions. (Ep. iv. 17. § 4, v. 1. § 5, vii. 11. 
§3, ix. 13. §6.) 

RUFUS, CU'RTIUS, Baid to have been the 
son of a gladiator by some, followed in the train of 
one of the quaestors to Africa for the purpose of 
gain, and, while at Adrumetum, is reported to have 
seen a female of superhuman size, who prophesied 
to him that he would one day visit Africa as pro- 
consul. Urged on by this vision, he repaired to 
Rome and obtained the quaestorship and praetor- 
ship in the reign of Tiberius, at a later period the 
consular imperium and triumphal ornaments, and 
at length the government of Africa, as had been 
predicted (Ta c.Ann. xi. 20, 21 ; Plin. Ep. vii. 27). 
Some modem writers suppose that this Curtius 
Rufus was the father of Q. Curtius Rufus, the 
historian. 

RUFUS, Q. CU'RTIUS, the historian. [Cur¬ 
tius.] 

RUFUS DOME'STICUS. [Rufinus, lite¬ 
rary, No. 4.] 

RUFUS, EGNA'TIUS. 1. L. Egnatius Ru¬ 
fus, a friend of Cicero, was a Roman eques, who 
appears to have carried on an extensive business in 
the provinces as a money-lender, and a farmer of 
the taxes. Cicero frequently recommends him to 
the governors of the provinces ; as, for instance, to 
Q. Philippus (ad Fam. xiii. 73, 74), to Quintius 
Gallius (ad Fam. xiii. 43, 44), to Appuleius (ad 
Fain. xiii. 45), and to Silius (ad Fam. xiii. 47). 
Both Cicero and his brother Quintus had pecuniary 
dealings with him (ad Ait. vii. 18. § 4, x. 15. § 4, 
xi. 3. § 3, xii. 18. § 3). 

2. M. Egnatius Rufus, probably son of the 
preceding, was aedile in b. c. 20, and gained so 
much popularity in this office, principally through 
extinguishing the fires by means of his own ser¬ 
vants, that he obtained the praetorship for the fol¬ 
lowing year in opposition to the laws, which 
enacted that a certain time should intervene be¬ 
tween the offices of aedile and praetor. En¬ 
couraged by this success, be endeavoured to secure 
the consulship for the following year, a. c. 18 j but 
as the consul C. Sentius Satuminus refused to 
receive his name as one of the candidates, he en¬ 
tered into a plot with persons who were, like hinv 

X X 
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self, bankrupts in character and fortune, to murder 
Augustus. Being detected in these treasonable 
designs, he was thrown into prison and executed. 
(Veil. Pat ii. 91-93 ; Dion Cass. liii. 24 ; Suet. 
Aug. 19.) 

RUFUS EPHE'SI US. IRvrvs, physicians, 
No. 2, p. 669.] 

RUFUS, FAE'NIUS or FE'NIUS, was ap¬ 
pointed by Nero praefectus annonae in a. d. 35, 
and gained the favour of the people by his dis¬ 
charging the duties of this office without any view 
to private emolument. He was in consequence 
appointed praefect of the praetorian cohorts along 
with Sofonius Tigellinus, in a. d. 62, as Nero 
wished, by the elevation of Rufus, to counter¬ 
balance the unpopularity of the latter appointment. 
But Rufus never obtained much influence with 
the emperor, and all the real power was in the 
hands of his colleague Tigellinus, whose depraved 
mind was more akin to Nero’s own. In addition 
to this, his friendship with Agrippina had rendered 
him an object of suspicion to Nero ; and he was 
therefore the more easily induced to take part in 
the conspiracy of Piso, a. d. 65. On the detection 
of the conspiracy he was compelled to put an end 
to his own life, which he did not do with the same 
firmness as most of his accomplices. His friends 
shared in his fall, and one was banished simply on 
account of his intimacy with him. (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 22, xiv. 51, 57, xv. 50, 53, 61, 66, 68, xvi. 
12 ; Dion Cass. Ixii. 24.) 

RUFUS FESTUS AVIE'NUS. [Avienus.] 

RUFUS, GEMI'NIUS, was accused of the 
crime of raajestas towards the end of a. d. 32, in 
consequence of his intimacy with Sejanus. He put 
an end to his own life, and his wife Publia Prisca 
followed his example. (Dion Cass, lviii. 4 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 14.) 

RUFUS, HE'LVIUS, a common soldier, 
saved the life of a Roman citizen in the war with 
Tacfarinas in Africa in a.d. 20. (Tac. Ann. iii. 
21 .) 

RUFUS, JULIA'NUS, consul a. r>. 178 with 
Gavius Orfitus. (Lamprid. Commod. 12.) 

RUFUS, JU'LIUS. 1. Consul a. d. G7 with 
L. Fonteius Capito. He died of a carbuncle, as is 
related by the elder Pliny. (//. N. xxvi. 1. s. 4.) 

2. A contemporary of Martial, was apparently 
a writer of satires. (Mart. x. 99.) 

3. One of the Roman nobles slain by the em¬ 
peror Severus. (Spartian. Sever. 13.) 

RUFUS, M. LUCI'LIUS, known to us only 
from coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The 
obverse represents the head of Pallas ; the reverse 
Victory driving a biga, with m. lvcili. rvf. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 239.) 
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RUFUS, MA'RCIUS, one of the legates of 
CrassuB in the Servile war. (Frontin. Strut. ii. 4. 
S7.) 


RUFUS. 

RUFUS, ME'NIUS. [Rufus, physicians,N o. 
I, p. 668 .] 

RUFUS, L. MESCI'NIUS, Cicero’s quaestor 
in Cilicia, b. c. 51, of whose official conduct Cicero 
complains to Atticus in the strongest terms {ad 
Alt. vi. 3, 4). On his departure from the province 
Cicero left Tiro at Laodiceia to settle his accounts 
with him ; and in consequence of the difficulties 
and misunderstandings which arose out of this 
settlement, Cicero wrote to him a long letter which 
is extant (ad Fam. v. 20). But though Cicero had 
found so much fault with Rufus in his letter to 
Atticus, he bestows the highest praises upon him 
in a letter in which he urges him to join the side 
of Pompey on the breaking out of the civil war 
(ad Fam. v. 19). At a later time, b. c. 46, Cicero 
writes Rufus a letter of consolation, as he seems to 
have been discontented with his position (ad Fam. 
v. 21). In the same year Cicero recommended 
him to Serv. Sulpicins, the governor of Achaia, in 
which province Rufus had some business which 
required his presence (ad Fam. xiii. 26,28). After 
the death of Caesar he joined the republican party, 
and served under Cassius Longinus, by whom he 
was sent against Tarsus. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 31.) 

The name of L. Mescinius Rufus frequently 
occurs on coin 9 as triumvir of the mint under 
Augustus ; and it appears from these coins that he 
must have held this office in the years B. c. 17 and 
16. The following is an interesting specimen of 
one of these coins. On the obverse is a cippus 
with IMP. CAES. avgv. comm, cons., that is, Ivt- 
perator Caesar Augustus communi consensu , and 
round the cippus l. mescinivs rvfvs iiivir: 
on the reverse we have inclosed in a chaplet of 
oak, I. O. M. 8. P. Q. R. V. S. PR. 8. IMP. CAES. 
QVOD PER EV. R. P. IN AMP. ATQ. TRAN. S. E , 

that is, Iovi Optimo Majcimo S. P. Q. It. votuni 
susceptum pro salute Imperatoris Caesaris , quod per 
eum res publica in ampliore atque tranquilliore statu 
est. This interpretation is confirmed by the fact 
that, after the defeat of Varus some years after¬ 
wards, we read that games were vowed by Augus¬ 
tus to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, si respublica in 
mcliorem statum vertisset (Suet. Aug. 23). (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 252, vol. vi. pp. 102—105.) 
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1 RUFUS, MINU'CIUS. 1. M. Minucius 
Rufus, was consul b. c. 221, with P. Cornelius 
Scipio Asina, and carried on war, in conjunction 
with his colleague, against the Istrians, whom he 
| subdued (Eutrop. iii. 7 ; Oros. iv. 13 ; Zonar. viii. 
20). In b. c. 217 Rufus was appointed magister 
equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius Maximus, who 
had been called to this office after the disastrous 
defeat of the Romans at the battle of the lake 
| Trasimenus. The cautious policy of Fabius dis¬ 
pleased the impetuous temper of Rufus, who excited 
the discontent of the soldiers and the people against 
the slow and defensive system of the dictator. 
Certain religious rites called Fabius to Rome, but 
before his departure he charged Rufus on no account 
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to risk a battle. But his orders were disregarded. 
The master of the horse straightway commenced 
an offensive system* and was fortunate enough to 
obtain a victory over a considerable division of 
Hannibal’s troops. This success gained Rufus 
such popularity at Rome, that a bill was passed, on 
the proposition of the tribune Metilius, giving the 
master of the horse equal military power with the 
dictator. In consequence of this the Roman array 
was divided, and each portion encamped separately 
under its own general. Anxious for distinction, 
Rufus eagerly accepted a battle which was offered 
him by Hannibal, but was defeated, and his troops 
were only saved from total destruction by the 
timely arrival of Fabius, with all his forces. There¬ 
upon Rufus generously acknowledged his error, 
gave up his separate command, and placed himself 
again under the authority of the dictator. He 
fell at the battle of Cannae in the following year. 
(Polyb. iii. 87, 89, 94, 101—105 ; Liv. xxii. 8 , 
1*2—30, 49 ; Plut. Fab. Max. 4—13; Appian, 
Bell, llanni/j. 12, &c. ; Val. Max. v. 2. § 4.) 

2. Q. Minucius C. f. C. n. Rufus, plebeian 
aedile a. c. 201, and praetor b. c. 200, obtained in 
the latter year Bruttii as his province. Here he 
carried on an investigation respecting the robbery 
of the temple of Proserpine at Locri, and likewiso 
discovered a conspiracy that had been formed in 
that part of Italy ; and as he had not completed 
his inquiries at the end of the year, his imperium 
was prolonged for another year. In B. c. 197 he 
was consul with C. Cornelius Cethegus, and carried 
on war against the Boii with success ; but as the 
senate refused him the honour of a triumph, he 
celebrated one on the Alban Mount. In n. c. 189 
he was one of the ten commissioners sent into Asia 
after the conquest of Antiochus the Great ; and 
his name occurs in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus (b. c. 186), as one of the senators 
present at the time it was written out. In b. c. 
183 lie was one of the three ambassadors sent into 
Gaul, and this is the last time that his name is 
mentioned. (Liv. xxxi. 4, 6 , 12, 13, xxxii. 1, 27— 

31, xxxiii. 22, 23 ; Zonar. ix. 16; Cic. Brut. 18 ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 55, xxxix. 54.) 

3. M. Minucius Rufus, praetor b. c. 197, j 
obtained the peregrina jurisdictio. At the end of 

B. c. 194 he was one of the three commissioners 
appointed, with an imperium for three years, for 
the purpose of founding a Latin colony at Vibo, 
among the Bruttii. This colony was not founded 
till b. c. 192 ; and in the previous year, b. c. 193, 
Rufus was one of the ambassadors sent to Carthage. 
(Liv. xxxii. 27, 28, xxxiv. 53, xxxv. 40, xxxiv. 
62.) 

3. T. Minucius Rufus, served in the campaign 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia, in B. c. 171. 
(Liv. xlii. 54.) 

4. M. Minucius Q. f. Rufus, tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 121 , brought forward a bill to repeal 
the laws of C. Gracchus. This bill was opposed by 

C. Gracchus, in a speech which was extant in later 
times, and is quoted by Festus, under tho title of 
De Lege Minucia (Flor. iii. 15 ; Aurel. Viet, de 
Vtr. Ill . 65 ; Festus, s. v. Osi sunt, p. 201, ed. 
Muller ; Meyer, Fragm. Orat. Horn. p. 244, 2nd 
ed.). This Marcus Rufus and his brother Quintus 
are mentioned as arbiters between the inhabitants 
of Genua and the Viturii, in a very interesting in¬ 
scription, which was discovered in the year 1506, 
about ten miles from the modem city of Genoa. 
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I This inscription has been frequently printed. It 
| is given by Orelli {laser. No. 3121), and has been 
! also published by Rudorff, with important eluci¬ 
dations, under tho title of “ Q. et M. Minuciorum 
Sententia inter Genuates et Viturios dicta, ed. et 
illustr. A. A F. Rudorff,” Berol. .1842, 4to. 

5. Q. Minucius Q. f. Rufus, consul b. c. 110, 
with Sp. Postumius Albinus, obtained Macedonia as 
his province. He carried on war with success against 
the barbarians in Thrace, and on his return to Rome 
in the following year, obtained a triumph for his 
victories over the Scordisci and Triballi (Sail. Jug. 
35, where his praenomen is Marcus ; Liv. Epit. 
65 ; Eutrop. iv. 27 ; Flor. iii. 4. § 5 ; Frontin. 
Strut, ii. 4. § 3 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 8). He perpetuated 
the memory of his triumph by building the Por- 
ticus Minucia, near the Circus Flaminius. In the 
Notitia we have mention of a Minucia Vetus et 
Frumentaria , whence it is doubtful whether two 
different porticus or only one is intended. It ap¬ 
pears that the tesserae, or tickets, which entitled 
persons to a share in the public distributions of 
corn, were given to the citizens in the Portus Mi¬ 
nucia. Hence it has been conjectured that the 
Porticus built by the consul originally served for 
that purpose, but that afterwards a new Porticus 
Frumentaria was erected, and that accordingly the 
name of Vetus was given to the other one. In an 
inscription we read of a Procurator Minuciae. (Veil. 
Pat. /. c. ; Cic. Phil. ii. 34 ; Lamprid. Commod. 
16 ; Appul. de Mund. p. 74. 14, Elm. ; Gniter, 
ccccii. 4 ; Becker, Rbmisch. Alterth. vol. i. p. 621.) 

6 . Minucius Rufus, one of the commanders 
of the Roman fleet in the war against Mithridates. 
(Appian, Milhr. 17.) 

7. Q. Minucius Rufus, a Roman eques of 
high character, who lived at Syracuse, and, on more 
than one occasion, offered opposition to Verres. 
At the trial of the latter he appeared as one of the 
witnesses against him. (Cic. Verr. ii. 28, 30, 33, 
iii. 64, iv. 27, 31.) 

8 . Minucius Rufus, espoused the side of 
Pompey in the civil war, and commanded, along with 
Lucretius Vespillo, a squadron of eighteen ships, at 
Oricum, in b. c. 48 (Caes. B. C. iii. 7 ; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 54). He is probably the same as the 
Minucius who was at Tarentum in b. c. 49, and of 
whom Cicero speaks (ad Att. xi. 14, 15, ad Q. Fr. 
iii. 1, § 6 ). He may also be the same as the Mi¬ 
nucius who was praetor in a. c. 43, and was one of 
the victims of the proscription in that year. (Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. iv. 17.) 

9. Q. Minucius Rufus, whose name occurs on 
the following coin, cannot be identified with cer¬ 
tainty with any of the above-mentioned persons. 
He may perhaps be the same as No. 2. On the 
obverse is the head of Pallas, with rvf, on the 
reverse the Dioscuri, with q. minv., and under¬ 
neath roma. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 225.) 
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10. L. Minucius Rufus, consul a. d. 08, 
with the emperor Domitian (Fast.). 

RUFUS, MUNA'TIUS, one of the most in¬ 
timate friends of the younger Cato, wrote a work 
on his friend, which is referred to by Plutarch. In 
b. c. 58 Rufus accompanied Cato to Cyprus, who 
was charged with the task of uniting the island to 
the Roman dominion ; but he quarrelled with his 
friend, and returned to Italy in disgust, because 
Cato would not allow him any opportunity of en¬ 
riching himself. Rufus, however, in his work on 
Cato, gave a different account of their quarrel. 
They were afterwards reconciled by the intervention 
of Marcia, Cato's wife. (Pint. Cat. Min. 9, 30, 
36, 37 ; VaL Max. iv. 3. § 2.) 

RUFUS, C. MUSO'NIUS, a celebrated Stoic 
philosopher in the first century of the Christian 
era, was the son of a Roman eques of the name of 
Capito, and was born at Volsinii in Etruria, either 
at the end of the reign of Augustus, or the begin¬ 
ning of that of Tiberius. In consequence of his 
practising and inculcating the principles of the 
Porch, he became an object of suspicion and dis¬ 
like at Nero's court, and was accordingly banished 
to the island of Gyaros, in a. d. 66 , under the 
pretext of his having been privy to the conspiracy 
of Piso. The statement of Suidas ($. ».), that he 
was put to death by Nero, is unquestionably erro¬ 
neous. He returned from exile on the accession of 
Galba, and when Antonius Primus, the general of 
Vespasian, was marching upon Rome, he joined the 
ambassadors that were sent by Vitellius to the 
victorious general, and going among the soldiers of 
the latter, descanted upon the blessings of peace 
and the dangers of war, but was soon compelled to 
put an end to his unseasonable eloquence. When 
the party of Vitellius gained the upper hand, Mu 
nonius distinguished himself by accusing Publius 
Celer, by whose means Barea Soranus had been 
condemned, and he obtained the conviction of 
Publius. Musonius seems to have been held in 
high estimation by Vespasian, as he was allowed 
to remain at Rome when the other philosophers 
were banished from the city. The time of his 
death is not mentioned, but he was not alive in 
the reign of Trajan, when Pliny speaks of his son- 
in-law Artemidorus. (Tac. Ann . xiv. 59, xv. 71, 
1list . iii. 81, iv. 10, 40 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 27, lxvi. 

13 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 11 ; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 35, 
46, vii. 16 ; Themist. Orat. xiii. p. 173, ed. Hard.) 
The poet Rufus Festus Avienus was probably a 
descendant of Musonius. [See Vol. I. p. 433, a.] 
Musonius wrote various philosophical works, 
which are spoken of by Suidas as \6yoi 8id<popoi 
<fn\o<ro<t>tas ix^t JLfVOt ‘ Besides these Suidas men¬ 
tions letters of his to Apollonius Tyanaeus, which 
were spurious. His opinions on philosophical 
subjects were also given in a work entitled, S A 7 ro- 
pvr)fjLoyfv/j.aTa M ovacwluu rod <piAorro<pov, which 
Suidas attributes to Asinius Pollio of Tralles (s. v. 
riwAfwv), but which must have been the work of a 
later writer of this name, as Asinius Pollio was a 
contemporary of Pompey. [See Vol. III. p. 439, b.J 
The work of Pollio seems to have been an imitation 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and it was pro¬ 
bably this work that Stobaeus ( Ftoril . xxix. 78, 
lvi. 18), A. Gellius (v. 1, ix. 2, xvi. 1), Arrian, 
and other writers made use of, when they quote 
the opinions of Musonius. All the extant fragments 
of his writings and opinions are carefully collected 
by Peerlkamp, in the work referred to below. 


(Fabric. Dill. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 566, 567 ; Ritter 
and Preller, Ifistoria Philosophiae , pp. 438—441 ; 
Niewland, Dissert. Philos. Crit. de Musonto Ilufoy 
Amstelod. 1783, which is reprinted by Peerlkamp, 
in his C. Musonii Rufi Reliquiae et Apophthegmata , 
Harlemi, 1822.) 

RUFUS, NASIDIE'NUS. [Nasidienus.] 

RUFUS, Q. NUME'RIUS, tribune of the 
plebs b. c. 57, opposed Cicero's return from banish¬ 
ment, and is said to have been bought by the 
enemies of the orator. Cicero says that Numerius 
was in ridicule called Gracchus, and that in one of 
the tumults of that year he was very nearly put to 
death by his own party, that they might bring the 
odium of the deed upon the friends of Cicero. (Cic. 
pro Sest. 33, 38 ; Ascon. in Pis. p. 11, ed. Orelli ; 
Schol. Bob. pro Seat. p. 303, ed. Orelli.) 

RUFUS, NUMPSIUS, a Roman legate, as¬ 
sisted Mummius Lupercus in the defence of Vetera 
Castra against Civilis, a. d. 69—70 [Lupercus], 
but before that camp was taken he had left it, and 
joined Vocula at Novesium, where he was made 
prisoner by Classicus and Tutor [Classicus ; Vo¬ 
cula], and taken to Treviri, where he was after¬ 
wards put to death by Valentinus and Tutor [ Va¬ 
lentinus], (Tac. Hist. iv. 22, 55, 70, 77.) 

RUFUS, OCTA'VIUS, quaeBtor about b. c. 
230. [Octavius, No. 1.] 

RUFUS, OCTA'VIUS, a contemporary of the 
younger Pliny and a poet, to whom Pliny addresses 
two of his letters (Ep. i. 7, ii. 10). 

RUFUS, PASSIE'NUS, consul b. c. 4, with 
C. Calvisius Sabinus (Monum. Ancyr.), is probably 
the same as the Passienus who obtained the honour 
of the triumphal ornaments on account of his vic¬ 
tories in Africa. (Veil. Pat. ii. 116.) 

RUFUS, PETI'LIUS. 1. One of the accusers 
of Titius Sabinus in a. d. 28, because the latter 
had been a friend of Germnnicus. Petilius had 
already been praetor, and he undertook that accu¬ 
sation in hopes of gaining the consulship (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 68). The modern editions of Tacitus have Pe- 
titius, but we prefer the reading Petilius, as there 
was a consul of the name of Petilius Rufus in the 
reign of Domitian [No. 2]. 

2. Consul a. d. 83, with the emperor Domitian 
(Fasti). 

RUFUS, PINA'RIUS MAMERCl'NUS. 
[Mamercinus.] 

RUFUS, PLAU'TIUS, one of the conspi¬ 
rators against Augustus (Suet. Aug. 19). He is 
perhaps the same as the C. Plotius Rufus whose 
name occurs on the coins of Augustus as one of the 
triumvirs of the mint, (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 278.) 
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RUFUS, POMPEIUS. [Pompeius, Nos. 6* 
8,9,13.] 
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RUFUS, M. POMPO'NIUS, one of the con¬ 
sular tribunes b. c. 399. (Liy. v. 13; Fasti 
Capit.) 

RUFUS, POMPO'NIUS, mentioned by Pliny 
(Ep. iv. 9. § 3), as Pomponiua Rufus Varenus, 
[Varbnus.] 

RUFUS, A. PU'PIUS, occurs on the coins of 
Cyrene, with the legend TAMIAC, from which it 
appears that he was quaestor in the province. Most 
of the coins have on them POT4*OC, as well as 
nornioc, but the former name is omitted in the 
specimen annexed. (Eckhel, voL iv. p. 126.) 
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RUFUS, RUTTLIUS. [Rutilius.] 

RUFUS, SALVIDIE'NUS. [Salvidirnus.] 

RUFUS, SA'TRIUS, a Roman orator, and a 
contemporary of the younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. i. 
5. § 11, ix. 13. §17.) 

RUFUS, SCRIBO'NIUS. [Procui.us, Scri- 
bonius. No. 2.) 

RUFUS, SEMPRO'NIUS. 1. C. Skmpro- 
nius Rufus, a friend of Cicero, was accused by 
M. Tuccius in b.c. 51. Shortly before Caesar’s 
death he had received some injury from Q. Comi- 
ficius, in consequence of which Rufus proposed a 
senatusconsultum after Caesar’s death, which con¬ 
tained certain things to the prejudice of Comificius. 
(Caelius, ad Fam. viii. 8 ; Cic. ad Ait. vi. 2. § 10, 
ad Fam. xii. 22, 25, 29.) [Comp. Rufio.] 

2. A friend of the younger Pliny, who addresses 
one of his letters to him. (J Ep. iv. 22.) 

3. An eunuch, and a Spaniard by birth, had 
been guilty of various crimes, but possessed un¬ 
bounded influence with the emperor Caracalla. 
(Dion Cass, lxxvii. 17.) 

RUFUS, L. SE'RVIUS, a name which occurs 
only on coins, a specimen of which is annexed. 
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RUFUS, SEXTI'LIUS. 1. P., succeeded to 
the property of Q. Fadius Gallus in a dishonourable 
manner. (Cic. de Fin. ii. 17.) 

2. C., was quaestor in Cyprus in b. c. 47, at 
which time Cicero wrote a letter to him, which is 
extant {ad Fam. xiii. 48). In the wars which 
followed the death of Caesar, Rufus joined the re¬ 
publican party and commanded the fleet of C. 
Cassius (ad Fam. xii. 13. § 4). 

RUFUS, SEXTUS. [Sbxtus Rufus,] 

RUFUS, P. SUI'LLIUS, hod been formerly 
the quaestor of Germanicus, and having been con¬ 
victed, in the reign of Tiberius, of receiving bribes 
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in the discharge of his judicial duties, was sen¬ 
tenced by that emperor to be banished to an island. 
He was subsequently allowed to return to Rome, 
and gained great influence with the emperor 
Claudius, by whom he was promoted to the con¬ 
sulship in a . d. 46. But he prostituted his power 
and talents to base and unworthy purposes. He 
possessed considerable powers of oratory, but these 
were employed in bringing accusations against his 
wealthy contemporaries ; and his services were 
only to be obtained by large sums of money. In 
the reign of Nero, a. d. 58, he was accused of 
various crimes, was condemned, and was banished 
to the Balearic islands (Tac. Ann. iv. 31, xi. 1, 4, 
5, xiii. 42, 43). Snillius married the daughter of 
Ovid's third wife ; and one of the poet’s letters 
from Pontus is addressed to Suillius, in which he 
begs the latter to reconcile Germanicus to him (e.c 
Font. iv. 8). Suillius was also the half-brother of 
Domitius Corbulo, the celebrated general in the 
reign of Nero ; the name of their mother was Vet- 
tilia. (Plin. H. N. vii. 4. s. 5.) 

RUFUS, SULPPCIUS. [SuLPiciue.] 

RUFUS, TA'RIUS* was appointed, in a. d. 
23, to succeed Ateius Capito, in the important 
office of “ curator aquarum publicarum,” but was 
himself succeeded, in the following year, by M. 
Cocceius Nerva, the grandfather of the emperor 
(Frontin. de Aquaed. 102). He is probably the 
same as the L. Tarius Rufus who was consul suf- 
fectus in b. c. 16. 

RUFUS, TI'TIUS, was put to death in the 
reign of Caligula, for saying that the senate thought 
differently from what it said. (Dion Cass.lix. 18.) 

RUFUS, TREBELLIE'NUS, who had pre¬ 
viously been praetor, was appointed by Tiberius, 
in a. d. 19, to govern Thrace on behalf of the 
children of CotyB. He put an end to his own life 
in a. d. 35. (Tac. Ann. ii. 67, iii. 38, vi. 39.) 

RUFUS, VA'LGIUS. LValgius.] 

RUFUS, VERGPNIUS, was consul for the 
first time in a. d. 63, with C. Memmius Regulus, 
and received afterwards the government of Ger¬ 
many. He commanded in this country in the last 
year of Nero’s reign (a. d. 68), when Julius Vin- 
dex, the propraetor of Gaul, revolted from Nero, 
and offered the sovereignty to Galba, who was then 
in Spain. The soldiers of Rufus wished their own 
commander to assume the supreme power, but he 
steadily refused it himself, and would not allow any 
one else to obtain it, except the person upon whom 
it might be conferred by the senate* He accordingly 
marched against Vindex, who was defeated by him 
in a bloody battle, and put an end to his life. When 
the news of this disaster reached Galba, he was so 
alarmed that he was also on the point of destroying 
himself. The soldiers of Rufus were now more 
anxious than ever to raise him to the imperial dig¬ 
nity, and as he would not yield to their entreaties 
they proceeded to use threats, which he equally 
disregarded. Soon afterwards Nero perished, and 
Galba was recognised as emperor by the senate. 
The new emperor, afraid of the intentions of Rufus, 
eagerly solicited him to accompany him to Rome ; 
and Rufus, who had no wish for the sovereignty, 
complied with his request. Galba, however, still 
jealous of his fame with the German troops, con¬ 
ferred no mark of favour upon him ; and this neg¬ 
lect of their former general gave no small umbrage 
to the soldiers who had served under him. On 
the death of Galba, Otho, anxious to conciliate the 
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favour of the soldiers, raised Rufus to the con 
sulship for the second time. Otho perished by 
his own hand soon afterwards, and the soldiers de¬ 
termined that Rufus should now, at all events, 
accept the empire. He remained, however, firm 
in his resolution ; and when the soldiers blockaded 
him in his house, he escaped from them by a back¬ 
door. But this continued opposition to their desires 
almost proved his ruin. Thinking themselves in¬ 
sulted by him, they began to hate him as much as 
they had formerly loved him; and accordingly when 
he was accused of taking part in a conspiracy against 
Vitellius, they flocked to the emperor, and eagerly 
demanded the death of their former favourite. But 
Rufus escaped this peril, and lived for many years 
afterwards, honoured and beloved by all classes in 
the city. At length, in A. D. 97, when he was 
eighty-three years of age, the emperor Nerva made 
him consul for the third time, along with himself. 
During his consulship he broke his leg, and this 
accident occasioned his death. He was honoured 
with a public funeral, and the panegyric over him 
was pronounced by Cornelius Tacitus, who was then 
consul. His praises were also celebrated by the 
younger Pliny, of whom he had formerly been the 
tutor or guardian, and who has preserved the epi¬ 
taph which Rufus composed for his own tomb : 

“ Hie situs est Rufus pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adseruit non sibi sed patriae.” 

(Dion Cass, lxiii. 24, 25, 27, Ixiv. 4, lxviii. 2 ; 
Plut. Call. 4, 6, 10 ; Tac. Hist . i. 8, 9, 77, ii. 49, 
51, 68 ; Plin. Ep . ii. 1, v. 3. § 5, vi. 10, ix. 19.) 
The praenomen of Virginius Rufus is doubtful, as 
we find in inscriptions, in which his different con¬ 
sulships are recorded, both Lucius and Titus. But 
since he is expressly stated to have been three 
times consul (Plin. Ep. ii. 1), it is more likely 
that there is an error in one of the inscriptions than 
that they refer to different persons. Some modern 
writers, indeed, assign a fourth consulship to him, 
but this opinion is untenable. (See Tilleinont, 
Histoire des Empcreurs , vol. ii. p. 208, ed. Brux¬ 
elles.) 

RUFUS, VI'BIUS, lived in the reign of 
Tiberius, and prided himself on two things ; namely, 
that he possessed the curule chair which the dic¬ 
tator Caesar was accustomed to use, and that he 
had married the widow of Cicero. But his boasting 
gave no offence, and he was raised by Tiberius to 
the consulship. His name, however, does not 
appear in the Fasti (Dion Cass. lvii. 15). The 
widow of Cicero has been usually supposed to be 
Terentia, but Drumann has remarked, with justice, 
that it was far more likely Publilia, the second 
wife of Cicero ( Geschichte /?oms, vol. vi. p. 696). 
Vibius Rufus frequently appears as one of the 
declaimers in the Controversiae of the elder Seneca. 
(Contr. 2, 4, 5, 7—9, et alibi.) 

RUGA, ICPLIUS. [Icilius, No. 2.] 

RUGA, RU'BRIUS. [Rubrius, No 8.] 
RULLIA'NUS, or RULLUS, a surname of 
Q. Fabius Maximus. [Maximus, Fabius, No. 1.] 

RULLUS, P. SERVI'LIUS, tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 63, proposed an agrarian law, which 
Cicero attacked in three orations which have come 
down to us. We know scarcely any thing of the 
family or the life of Rullus. Pliny relates that 
nis father was the first Roman who brought a boar 
whole upon the table (//. N. viii. 51. s. 78), and 
Cicero describes the son as a debauchee (c. liulh 
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i. 1). This agrarian law, called as usual after the 
name of its proposer the Servilia Zea?, was the 
most extensive that had ever been brought for¬ 
ward. The execution of it was entrusted to ten 
commissioners ( decemviri ), whose election was to 
be conducted in the same manner as that of the 
pontifex maximus. Seventeen of the tribes Were 
to be selected by lot, and nine of these were to 
give their votes in favour of each candidate. The 
ten commissioners thus elected were to have ex¬ 
traordinary powers. Their office was to last five 
years, and the imperium was to be conferred upon 
them by a lex curiata. They were authorised to 
sell all the lands out of Italy, which had become 
part of the public domain since the consulship of 
Sulla and Q. Pompeius (b. c. 88), with the excep¬ 
tion of those which had been guaranteed by treaty 
to the Roman allies; and likewise all the public 
domains in Italy, with the exception of the Cam¬ 
panian and Stellatian districts, and of the lands 
which had been assigned by the state, or had had 
a possessor since the consulship of Carbo and the 
younger Marius (b. c. 82). The object of the 
latter enactment was to avert any opposition that 
might be made by the numerous persons who had 
received grants of public lands from Sulla. Fur¬ 
ther, all the proconsuls and other magistrates in 
the provinces, who had not yet paid into the trea¬ 
sury the monies which they had obtained from the 
booty of the enemy or in any other way, were 
commanded to give the whole of such monies to 
the decemvirs ; but an exception was made in fa¬ 
vour of Pompey, whom it was thought prudent 
to exempt from the operation of the law. All the 
sums thus received by the decemvirs, both from 
the sale of the public lands and from the Roman 
generals, were to be devoted by them to the pur¬ 
chase of lands in Italy, which were then to be 
assigned to the poor Roman citizens as their pro¬ 
perty. They were to settle a colony of 5000 citi¬ 
zens on the rich public lands in the Campanian 
and Stellatian districts, each of the colonists re¬ 
ceiving ten jugera in the former and twelve in the 
latter district. These were the chief objects of the 
Servilia Lex, but it contained besides many other 
provisions relating to the public land. Thus for 
instance the decemvirs were authorised to decide 
in all cases, whether the land belonged to the pub¬ 
lic domains or to a private person, and also to im¬ 
pose taxes on all the public lands which still re¬ 
mained in the hands of the possessors. 

It is impossible to believe that Rullus would 
have ventured to bring forward this law without 
the sanction and approval of Caesar, who was then 
the leader of the popular party; but it is equally 
impossible to believe that Caesar could have de« 
sired or thought that it wa9 practicable to carry 
such an unconstitutional and extravagant measure. 
It is not, however, difficult to divine the probable 
motives which actuated him in rendering it his 
support. Any opposition, however just, to an 
agrarian law, was always unpopular among the 
lower classes at Rome. The aristocratical party, 
by resisting and defeating the proposition of Rul¬ 
lus, would be looked upon by the people with 
greater dislike than ever; and their disappointment 
in not obtaining the grants they had anticipated 
would render still more welcome an agrarian law 
proposed by Caesar himself. Besides this consi¬ 
deration, Caesar was probably anxious to unmask 
Cicero, who had risen to the consulship by the 
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favour of the people, but who now exhibited un¬ 
equivocal signs of having deserted his former 
friends and united himself to the aristocracy. The 
latter would expect their new champion, as consul, 
to show the sincerity of his conversion by opposing 
the popular measure with all the powers of his 
oratory; and thus he would of necessity lose much 
of the influence which he still possessed with the 
people. 

Rullus entered upon his office with the other 
tribunes on the 10th of December, b. c. 64, and 
immediately brought forward his agrarian law, in 
order that the people might vote upon it in the fol¬ 
lowing January. Cicero, who entered upon his con¬ 
sulship on the 1 st of January, b.c. 63, lost no time in 
showing his zeal for his new party, and accordingly 
on the first day of the year opposed the law in the 
senate in the first of the orations which have come 
down to us. But as his eloquence did not deter 
Rullus from persevering in his design, Cicero ad¬ 
dressed the people a few days afterwards in the 
second of the speeches which are extant. Rullus 
did not venture upon a public reply, but he spread 
the report that Cicero only opposed the law in 
order to gratify those who had received grants of 
land from Sulla. To justify himself from this as¬ 
persion, Cicero again called the people together, 
and delivered the third oration which we have, in 
which he retorts the charge upon Rullus, and shows 
that his law, far from depriving the Sullan colo¬ 
nists of their lands, expressly confirmed them in 
their possessions. Meantime the aristocracy had 
gained the tribune L. Caecilius Rufus to put his veto 
upon the rogation, if it should be put to the vote; 
but there was no occasion for this last resort; for 
Rullus, probably on the advice of Caesar, thought 
it more prudent to withdraw the measure alto¬ 
gether. (Drumann, Geschichte Roms. vol. iii. pp. 
147—159.) 

From this time the name of Rullus does not 
occur again till b. c. 41, in which year we read of 
L. Servilius Rullus as one of the generals of Octa- 
vian in the Perusinian war (Dion Cass, xlviii. 28 ; 
Appian, B. C. v. 58.) He may have been the 
same person as the tribune mentioned above, but 
was more probably his son. 

RUMFLIA, RUMI'NA, or RU'MIA, are 
all connected with the old Latin word ruma , the 
breast, and are names for a divinity worshipped 
by the Romans as the protectress of infants (Varro. 
ap. Noniuniy p. 167 ; Donat, ad Terent. Phorm. i. 

1. 14 ; Plut. Romul. 4). The sacrifices offered to 
her and Cunina consisted of libations of milk, and 
not of wine. Ruminus, “the nourishing,” was 
also a surname of Jupiter, (August, de Civ. Dei, 
HO [L.S.] 

RUMINA. [Cuba.] 

RUNCINA was probably only a surname of 
Ops, by which he was invoked by the people of 
Italy, to prevent the growth of weeds among the 
corn, and promote the harvest. (August, de Civ. 
D ei, iv. 8 ; Amob. iv. 7.) [L. S.] 

RUPA, a freedman of C. Curio (Cic. ad Pam. 
ii. 3). 

, RUPPLIA GENS, plebeian, is rarely men¬ 
tioned. It produced only one person of import¬ 
ance, namely, P. Rupilius, consul b. c. 132. None 
of the Rupilii bear any surnames, and the name 
does not occur on coins. Instead of Rupilius, we 
frequently find the better known name of Rutilius 
in many editions of the ancient writers. Accord- 
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ingly Glandorp, in his Onomasticon , does not admit 
the Rupilii at all, but inserts all the persons of the 
name under Rutilius. 

RUPPLIUS. 1. P. Rupilius, P. p. P. n., was 
consul b. c. 132 with C. Popillius Laenas, the year 
after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. In conjunction 
with his colleague, he prosecuted with the utmost 
cruelty all the adherents and friends of the fallen 
tribune. In the same year he was sent into Sicily 
against the slaves, and brought the servile war to 
a conclusion, for which he obtained a triumph on 
his return to Rome. He remained in the island as 
proconsul in the following year, B.C. 131 ; and, 
with ten commissioners appointed by the senate, 
he made various regulations for the government of 
the province, which were known by the name of 
Lex Rupilia, though it was not a lex proper. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 7 ; Cic. Lael. 11 ; Liv. Epit. 59 ; 
Oros. v. 9 ; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 3, vi. 9. § 8, ix. 12. 
§ 1; Cic, Vcrr. iii. 54, iv. 50, ad Ati. xiii. 32, 
Verr. ii. 13, 15, 16.) Rupilius was condemned, 
along with his colleague in the tribunate of C. 
Gracchus, b.c. 123, on account of his illegal and 
cruel acts in the prosecution of the friends of Tib. 
Gracchus (Veil. Pat. 1. c.). He was an intimate 
friend of Scipio Africanus the younger, who ob¬ 
tained the consulship for him, but who failed in 
gaining the same honour for his brother LuciuB. 
He is said to have taken bis brother's failure so 
much to heart as to have died in consequence ; 
but as it probably happened about the same time 
as his own condemnation, the latter indignity may 
have had more share in causing his death. (Cic. 
Lael. 19, 20, 27, Tusc. iv. 17.) 

2. L. Rupilius, the brother of the preceding, 
already spoken of. 

3. Rupilius, an actor whom Cicero had seen 
in his boyhood {de Off. i. 31). 

4. A. Rupilius, a physician employed by Oppi- 
anicus (Cic. pro Cluent. 63). 

5. P. Rupilius Mbnenia, a Roman eques, 
the magister of the company of the publieani, who 
farmed the public revenues in Bithynja (Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 9). 

C. RUPl'LIUS, an artist in silver (argenta- 
rius) whose name occurs in a Latin inscription. 
(Reines. cl. xi. No. Ixxxv. p. 639 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre d M. Schom , p. 399, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

RU'PIUS. [Rufius.] 

RUS, M. AUFUDIUS, occurs only on coins, 
a specimen of which is annexed. On the obverse 
is a head of Pallas, and on the reverse Jupiter in 
a quadriga. Rus does not occur elsewhere as a 
cognomen, and it may therefore probably be a con¬ 
traction of Rusficus, (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 147.) 
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RUSCA, PINA'RIUS. [Posca.] 
RU'SCIUS CAE'PIO, a contemporary of Do- 
mitiau (Suet. Dom, 9). 

C. RU'SIUS, on accuser mentioned bv Cicero 
(Brut, 74). 
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RUSO, ABU'DIUS, condemned and banished 
from Rome in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 34 (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 30). 

RUSO, CREMU'TIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny ( Ep. vi. 23). 

RUSOR, a Roman divinity, was worshipped as 
one of the companions of Tellumo (Tellus), though 
the name was probably nothing but an attribute of 
Tellumo, by which was personified the power of 
nature (the earth) of bringing forth to light the 
seeds entrusted to her (Varro, ap. August. de Civ . 
Dei i, vii. 23). Rusor seems to be a contraction for 
rursor or reversor. [L. S.j 

RUSTIA'NUS, PLAETO'RIUS. [Plae- 
torius, No. 7.] 

C. RUSTICE'LLIUS FELIX,an African, and 
a maker of small figures, is known by his epitaph, 
which was found at Rieti, according to Fabretti 
(Inscr . p. 243, No. 669), or at Borghetto, near 
Otricoli, according to Gruter, who also gives the 
artist's name in a different form, Tudicellim 
(Gruter, p. mxxxv. No. 3 ; Orelli, Inscr. Lat. Set. 
No. 4279). It is remarkable that the inscription 
describes the artist as SigUlariarius , which R. Ro- 
chette explains as derived from Sigillare y a word 
synonymous with sigillum; but perhaps it is only 
a mistake of the stone-cutter. (R. Rochette, Lettre 
d M. Schom y p. 399, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

C. RUSTICELLUS, of Bononia, an orator of 
considerable skill mentioned by Cicero (Brut. 46). 

RU'STICUS, a Roman architect of unknown 
age, who was a freedman of the imperial family, 
since he is designated Auo. L. on the sepulchral 
monument by which hi9 name is known. (Spon, 
Miscellan. p. 225 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d M.Schorn , 
p. 400, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

RU'STICUS, to whom Pliny addresses one of 
his letters (Ep. ix. 29), is supposed by many 
commentators to be the son of the Antistius Rus- 
ticus mentioned below, but this is quite uncertain. 

RU'STICUS, ANTI'STIUS, perished in 
Cappadocia. The piety of his wife Nigrina is 
celebrated by Martial (ix. 31). 

RU'STICUS ARULE'NUS. [Rusticus, 
Junius, No. 2.] 

RU'STICUS, FA'BIUS, a Roman historian, 
quoted on several occasions by Tacitus, who 
couples his name with that of Livy ( w Livius 
veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium eloquentissimi 
auctores,” Agr. 10). He was a contemporary of 
Claudius and Nero, but we know nothing of the 
extent of his work, except that it related at all 
events the history of the latter emperor. (Comp. 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 20, xiv. 2, xv. 61.) 

RU'STICUS, JU'NIUS. 1. JuniusRusti- 
cus , appointed in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 29, 
to draw up the acta of the senate (Tac. Ann. v. 4). 

2. L. Junius Arulenus Rusticus, more usu¬ 
ally called Arulenus Rusticus, but sometimes also 
Junius Rusticus. Lipsius, however, has shown 
that his full name was L. Junius Arulenus Rusti¬ 
cus (ad Tac. Agr. 45). Rusticus was a friend and 
pupil of Paetus Thrasea, and, like the latter, an 
ardent admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He was 
tribune of the plebs b. c. 66, in which year Thrasea 
was condemned to death by the senate ; and he 
would have placed his veto upon the senatuscon- 
sultum, had not Thrasea prevented him, as he 
would only have brought certain destruction upon 
himself without saving the life of his master. He 
was praetor in the civil wars after the death of 
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Nero, a. D. 69, and was subsequently put to death 
by Domitian, because be wrote a panegyric upon 
Thrasea. Suetonius attributes to him a panegyric 
upon Helvidius Priscus likewise ; but the latter 
work was composed by Herennius Senecio, as we 
learn both from Tacitus and Pliny [Senecio]. 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 25, Hist. iii. 80, Agr. 2 ; Suet. 
Dom. 10 ; Dion Cass, lxvii. 13 ; Plin. Ep. i. 5, 
14, iii. 11 ; Plut. de Curios, p. 522, d.) 

3. Q. JUNius Rusticus, probably a son of 
No. 2, was consul A. d. 119 with the emperor 
Hadrian (Fasti). He is supposed by many com¬ 
mentators to be the consul Junius, of whom Ju¬ 
venal speaks (Juv. xv. 27). 

4. Q. Junius Rusticus, probably a son of 
No. 3, and grandson of No. 2, was one of the 
teachers of the emperor M. Aurelius, and the most 
distinguished Stoic philosopher of his time. He 
received the greatest marks of honour from Aure¬ 
lius, who constantly consulted him on all public 
and private matters, raised him twice to the consul¬ 
ship, and obtained from the senate after his death 
the erection of statues to his honour. His name, 
however, appears only once in the consular Fasti, 
namely, in a. d. 162. (Dion Cass. lxxi. 35 ; 
Capitol. M. Antonin. Phil. 3 ; Antonin, i. 7, with 
the note of Gataker.) 

L. RU'STIUS, occurs on coins, a specimen of 
which is annexed. On the obverse is the head of 
Mars, and on the reverse a ram. The name of 
Q. Rustius is also found on coins (Eckhel, vol. v. 
pp. 297, 298). Rustius occurs in Plutarch as the 
name of one of the Roman officers who accompanied 
Crassus in his expedition against the Porthians 
(Plut. Crass . 32) ; and there is no occasion to 
change it into Ruscius or any other name, as 
modern editors have proposed, since we have the 
decisive evidence of coins that Rustius was a 
Roman name. On the contrary, we are inclined, 
on the authority of these coins, to change Rusius 
in Cicero {Brut. 74), and Ruscius in Suetonius 
(Dom. 8), into Rustius. We also find a T. Rus¬ 
tius Nummius Gallus, one of the consules suffecti 
in a. d. 26. 
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RUTI'LIA, the mother of C. Cotta, the orator, 
accompanied her son into exile in B. c. 91, and 
remained with him abroad till his return some 
years afterwards. [Cotta, No. 9.] She bore his 
death with the heroism of a genuine Roman matron. 
(Sen. Consol, ad Helv. 16 ; comp. Cic. ad Att. xii. 
20 , 22 .) 

RUTI'LIA GENS, plebeian. No persons of 
this name are mentioned till the second century 
before the Christian aera; for instead of Sp. Ru - 
tilius Crassus, who occurs in many editions of Livy 
(iv. 47) as one of the tribunes of the plebs in 
B. u. 417, we ought undoubtedly to read Sp. Veturius 
Crassus. (See Alschefski, ad Lie. 1. c.) The first 
i member of the gens who obtained the consulship 
| was P. Rutilius Lupus, who perished during his 
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consulship, B. c. 90, in the Social war. Under the 
republic the Kutilii appear with the cognomens 
Calvus, Lupus, and Rufus ; but in the imperial 
period we find several other surnames, of which a 
list is given below. The persons of this name who 
are mentioned without a cognomen are spoken of 
under Rutilius, under which head the Rutilii 
with the cognomens of Calvus and Rufus are also 
given. The only coins of this gens extant bear on 
them tho cognomen Flaccus, which does not 
occur in writers. [Flaccus, p. 157, a.] 

RUTPLIUS J. P. Rutilius, tribune of the 
plebs, a c. 169, opposed the censors of that year 
in the execution of one of their orders, and was in 
consequence removed by them from his tribe, and 
reduced to the condition of an aerarian. (Liv. 
xliii. 16, xliv. 16.) 

2. P. Rutilius Calvus, praetor b.c. 166. (Liv. 
xlv. 44.) 

3. P. Rutilius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 136, 
commanded Hostilius Mancinus to leave the senate, 
on the ground that he had lost his citizenship by 
having been surrendered to the Numantines. (Cic. 
de Or. i. 40.) [Comp. Mancinus, No. 3.] 

4. P. Rutilius Rufus, consul b.c. 105, cele¬ 
brated as an orator and an historian. See below. 

5. C. Rutilius Rufus, probably a brother of 
the preceding, undersigned the accusation of P. 
Lentulus against M\ Aquillius, about b. c. 128. 
This C. Rufus was, like Publius, a friend of Scae- 
vola. (Cic. Div. in Caecil. 21, Brut. 40.) 

6. Rutilius, an officer in the army of Sulla in 
Asia, was sent by the latter to Fimbria, when he 
solicited an interview in b. c. 84. (Appian, Mithr. 
60.) [Fimbria, No. 1.] 

7. C. Rutilius, accused by C. Rucius and de¬ 
fended by Sisenna. (Cic. Brut. 74.) 

8. P. Rutilius, a witness in the case of Cae- 
cina. (Cic. pro Caecin. 10.) 

9. P. Rutilius, employed by Caesar in as¬ 
signing grants of land to his veterans, b. c. 45. 
(Cic. ad Pam. xiii. 8.) 

RUTPLIUS GA'LLICUS, praefectus urbi 
under Domitian. (Juv. xiii. 157; Stat. Silv. i. 4.) 

RUTI'LIUS GE'MINUS, a Latin writer of 
uncertain age, was the author of a tragedy called 
“ Astyanax,” and of “ Libri Pontificates,” accord¬ 
ing to the suspicious testimony of the grammarian 
Fulgentius Planciades. (Bothe, Poet. Lat. Seen. 
Fraqm. p. 270.) 

RUTPLIUS LUPUS. [I*upus.] 
RUTPLIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 
RUTPLIUS NUMATIA'N US, CLAU'- 
DIUS, a Roman poet, and a native of Gaul, lived 
at the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian aera. He resided at Rome a consider¬ 
able time, where he attained the high dignity of 
praefectus urbi, probably about a. d. 413 or 414. 
He returned, however, to his native country 
after it had been laid waste by the barbarians 
of the north, and appears to have passed there 
the remainder of his life in peace. His re¬ 
turn to Gaul he described in an elegiac poem, 
which bears the title of Itinerarium , or De Reditu , 
but which Wernsdorf thinks may have been en¬ 
titled originally Rutilii de Reditu suo Itinerarium. 
Of this poem the first book, consisting of 644 
lines, and a small portion of the second, have come 
down to us. It appears from internal evidence 
(i. 133) that it was composed in a. d. 417, in the 
reign of Iionorius. It is superior both in poetical 
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colouring and purity of language to most of the 
productions of the age; and the passage in which 
he celebrates the praises of Rome is not unworthy 
of the pen of Claudian. Rutilius was a heathen, 
and attacks the Jews and monks with no small 
severity. 

The editio princeps of the poem was printed at 
Bologna (Bononia) in 1520, 4to., with a dedication 
to Leo X. The work has since been frequently 
reprinted, and it appears in its best form in the 
edition of A. W. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. The other 
editions most worthy of mention are by Kappius, 
Erlan. 1786 ; by Gruber, Numberg, 1804 ; and in 
the Poetae Latini Minores , edited by Burmann, 
vol. ii.; and by Wernsdorf, vol. v. pt. 1. The latter 
writer, in his Prolegomena , discusses at great 
length every point respecting the life and poem of 
Rutilius. 

RUTI'LIUS, PALLA'DIUS, or, with his full 
name, Palladius Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus, the 
writer on agriculture, is spoken of under Pal¬ 
ladius. 

P. RUTI'LIUS RUFUS, a Roman statesman 
and orator. He was a military tribune under 
Scipio in the Numantine war, was praetor b. c. 
Ill, was consul b. c. 105, having been defeated 
when he first stood for the office in b. c. 107, and 
in b. c. 95 was legatus under Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
proconsul of Asia. White acting in this capacity 
he displayed so much honesty and firmness in 
repressing the extortions of the publicani, that ho 
became an object of fear and hatred to the whole 
body. Accordingly, on his return to Rome, he 
was impeached, by a certain Apicius, of malver¬ 
sation ( de repetundi$\ found guilty, and compelled 
to withdraw into banishment B. c. 92. Cicero 
(pro Font. 13, Brut. 30), Livy ( Epit . lib. Ixx.), 
Velleius (ii. 13), and Valerius Maximus (ii. 10. 
§ 5), agree in asserting that Rutilius was a man 
of the most spotless integrity, and in representing 
his condemnation as the result of a foul and un¬ 
principled conspiracy on the part of the equestrian 
order, who not only farmed the public revenues, 
but at that period enjoyed also the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of acting as judices upon criminal trials. 
He retired first to Mytilene, and from thence to 
Smyrna, where he fixed his abode, and passed the 
remainder of his days in tranquillity, having 
refused to return to Rome, although recalled by 
Sulla. (Senec. de Benef vi. 37 ; comp. Cic. Brut. 
22, pro Balb. 11; Ov. ex Ponto , i. 3. 63 ; Sueton. 
de III. Gramm . 6 ; Oros. v. 17.) 

The orations of Rutilius were of a stem, harsh 
caste (tristi ac severo genere ), containing much 
valuable matter upon civil law, but dry and meagre 
{jejunae) in form, and imbued with the keen but 
cold character of the Stoical philosophy, in which 
their author was deeply versed. He is classed in tho 
Brutus (c. 2.9) along with Scaurus, both being 
described as men of much industry, extensive 
practice, and good abilities, but destitute of ora¬ 
torical talent of a high order. They were twice 
fairly pitted against each other, for Rutilius, when 
defeated in his suit for the consulship, impeached 
Scaurus, his successful competitor, of bribery, and 
ScauruB, being acquitted, in turn charged his 
accuser with the same offence. We are acquainted 
with the titles of seven speeches by Rutilius, but 
of these scarcely a word has been preserved. 

1. Adversus Scaurum . 2. Pro so contra 8cau- 
rum . Both delivered b. c. 107 (Cic. Brut. 30, 
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de Oral ii. 69). 3. Pro lege stta de tribunis mi- 

lilum^ delivered when consul, b. c. 105. (See Fest. 
b. v. Rufuli tribuni.) 4. De modo aedifidorum. 
On setting bounds to the extravagance displayed 
in rearing sumptuous dwellings. Probably deli¬ 
vered in his consulship. (Suet. Aug . 89.) 5. Pro 

L, Caerucio ad populum. Time and subject 
unknown. 6. Pro se contra publicanos. Deli¬ 
vered B. c. 93 or 92. 7. Oratio fida ad Mtthri- 
datem regent (Plut. Pomp. 37). He wrote also 
an autobiography in five books at least (Tac. 
Agric. 1), quoted by Charisius (pp. 96, 100, 105, 
112, 119, 176, ed. Putsch.), by Diomedes (pp. 
371, 372), and by Isidorus (Orig. xxii. 11); and 
a History of Rome in Greek, which contained an 
account of the Numantine war, in which he had 
served; but we know not what period it embraced. 
(In addition to the authorities quoted above see 
likewise Athen. iv. p. 168, vi. p. 274, xii. p. 543 ; 
Plut. Mar. 28 ; Liv. xxxix. 52 ; Macrob. Sat 
i. 16 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 30 ; Gell. vii. 14, § 10 ; 
Lactant. xv. 17 ; Appian. B . H. 88 ; Suidas s. v. 
'PovrlKtos ; Meyer, Oratorum Roman. Fraginenta , 
p. 265, 2d ed. ; Krause, Vitae Historic. Roman. 
p. 227.) With regard to the question whether 
Rufus was ever tribune of the plebs, see Clinton, 
sub B.c. 88, and Cic. pro Plane. 21. [ W. R.] 

RU'TILUS, CORNE'LIUS COSSUS. [Cos- 
8 us, No. 7.) 

RUTILUS, HOSTI'LIUS, praefect of the 
camp in the army of Drusus in Germany, b. c. 11. 
(Obsequ. 132.) 

RU'TILUS, C. MA'RCIUS, L. f. C. n., one 
of the distinguished plebeians, who obtained the 
highest offices of the state soon after the enactment 
of the Licinian laws. He was consul for the first 
time in b. c. 357 with Cn. Manlius Capitolinus, 
and carried on the war against the inhabitants of 
Privernum. He took the town, and obtained a 
triumph in consequence. In the following year, 
B. c. 356, he was appointed dictator in order to 
carry on the war against the Etruscans. This 
was the first time that a plebeian had attained this 
dignity; and the patricians were so indignant 
at what they chose to regard as a desecration of 
the office, that, notwithstanding the public danger, 
they threw every obstacle in the way of the pre¬ 
parations for the war. The people, however, 
eagerly supplied Rutilus with every thing that 
was needed, and enabled him to take the field with 
a well appointed army. Their expectations of suc¬ 
cess were fully realised. The plebeian dictator 
defeated the Etruscans with great slaughter ; but 
as the senate refused him a triumph, notwithstand¬ 
ing his brilliant victory, he celebrated one by com¬ 
mand of the people. In b. c. 352 he obtained the 
consulship a second time with P. Valerius Pub- 
licola ; and in the following year, b, c. 351 , he was 
the first plebeian censor. He was consul for the 
third time in B. c. 344 with T. Manlius Torquatus, 
and for the fourth time in b. c. 342 with Q. Ser- 
vilius Ahala. In the latter year, which was the 
second of the Samnite war, Rutilus was stationed 
in Campania, and there discovered a formidable 
conspiracy among the Roman troops, which he 
quelled before it broke out by his wise and prudent 
measures. (Liv. vii. 16, 17, 21, 22, 28, 38, 39.) 
The son of this Rutilus took the surname of Cen- 
sorinus, which in the next generation entirely sup¬ 
planted that of Rutilus, and became the name of 
the family. [Cbnsorinus.] 
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RU'TILUS, NAUTIUS* 1. Sr. Nautius 
Rutilus, is first mentioned by Dionysius in b, c. 
493, as one of the most distinguished of the 
younger patricians at the time of the secession of 
the plebeians to the Sacred Mount. He was consul 
in b. c. 488 with Sex. Furius Medullinus Fusus, 
in which year Coriolanus marched against Rome. 
(Dionys. vi. 69, viii. 16, &c.; Liv. ii. 39.) 

2. C. Nautilus Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus, pro¬ 
bably brother of No. 1., was consul for the first 
time B. c. 475, with P. Valerius Publicola, and 
laid waste the territory of the Volscians, but was 
unable to bring them to a battle. He was consul 
a second time in B. c. 458, with L. Minucius 
Augurinus. While Rutilus carried on the war 
with success against the Sabines, his colleague Mi¬ 
nucius was defeated by the Aequians; and Rutilus 
had to return to Rome to appoint L. Quintius Cin- 
cinnatus dictator. (Liv. ii. 52, iii. 25, 26, 29 ; 
Dionys. ix. 28, 35, x. 22, 23, 25.) 

3. Sp. Nautilus Rutilus, consular tribune, 
b. c. 424. (Liv. iv. 35.) 

4. Sp. Nautilus Sr. f. Sp. n. Rutilus, three 
times consular tribune, namely in b. c. 419, 416, 
404. Livy says that Rutilus held the office a 
second time in 404, but the Capitoline Fasti make 
it a third time ; and this is more consistent witli 
Livy’s own account, who had mentioned previously 
two tribunates of Rutilus. (Liv. iv. 44, 47, 61 ; 
Fasti Capit.) 

5. C. Nautius Rutilus, consul b.c. 411, 
with M. Papirius Mugillanus. (Liv. iv. 52.) 

6. Sp. Nautius Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus, con¬ 
sul b. c. 316 with M. Popillius Irenas. (Liv. ix. 
21 ; Fasti Capit.) 

7. Sp. Nautius (Rutilus), an officer in the 
army of the consul L. Papirius Cursor, u. c. 293, 
distinguished himself greatly in the battle against 
the Samnites, and was rewarded in consequence by 
the consul. (Liv. x. 41, 44.) 

8. C. Nautius Rutilus, consul b. c. 287 with 
M. Claudius Marcellus. (Fasti.) 

RUTILUS SEMPRO'NIUS. 1. C. Skjvi- 
pronius Rutilus, tribune of the plebs b.c. 189, 
joined his colleague P. Sempronius Gracchus in a 
public prosecution of M’. Acilius Glabrio. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 57.) 

2. Sempronius Rutilus, one of Caesar’s le¬ 
gates in Gaul. (Caes. B. G. vii. 90.) 

RUTILUS, VIRGINIUS TRICOSTUS. 
[Tricost us.] 


S. 

SABA or SABAS (2d6<w), a celebrated Greek 
ecclesiastic of the fifth century. He was a native 
of Mutalasca, a village in Cappadocia, where he 
was born, as his biographer, Cyril of Scythopolis, 
records, in the seventeenth consulship of the em¬ 
peror Theodosius II., a. d. 439. His parents, 
named Joannes and Sophia, were Christians, and 
persons of rank. His father being engaged in 
military service at Alexandria, he was left at Mu¬ 
talasca, under the care of Hermias, his maternal 
uncle ; but the depraved character of his uncle's 
wife led to his removal and his being placed under 
the care of another uncle, Gregorius, his father’s 
brother, who resided in the village of Scandus, 
in the same neighbourhood. His two uncles 
having a dispute about the guardianship of the 
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boy, and the management of his absent father’s 
property, he was placed in a monastery, called 
Flavianoe, about twenty miles from Mutalasca, 
where he was trained up in the strictness of mo¬ 
nastic observance, to which he so heartily devoted 
himself, that when, upon his uncles’ reconciliation, 
he was invited to leave the monastery and take the 
charge of his father’s property, he refused, quoting 
the declaration of Jesus Christ, that “ no man put¬ 
ting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the Kingdom of Heaven.” His biographer 
Cyril represents his removal to his uncle Gregory’s 
house, and afterwards to the monastery, as his own 
acts, which, from his tender age (he being only 
five years old at his father’s departure), is hardly 
probable, though it may have been the consequence 
of his own wish. In the monastery of Flavianae 
he spent ten years. 

When in his eighteenth year Saba was seized 
with the desire of visiting Jerusalem, and of leading 
a solitary life in the wilderness near that city ; and 
having obtained permission, though with difficulty, 
from his archimandrite or abbot, he set out and 
reached Jerusalem in A. d. 457, toward the close of 
the reign of the Eastern emperor Marcianus. After 
rejecting the invitations of several monastic com¬ 
munities to settle among them, he withdrew to the 
wilderness east of the city, and would have placed 
himself in the monastery of which Euthymius, the 
most eminent of the monks of Palestine, was the 
abbot ; but Euthymius rejected him, as too young, 
and recommended him to the care of another abbot, 
Theoctistus, to be by him further trained in mo¬ 
nastic severities. While under the care of Theoc¬ 
tistus, he was allowed to accompany one of the 
monks who had private business at Alexandria ; 
and in that city he was recognised by his parents, 
who appear to have been strangely ignorant, if not 
regardless of their child. They would have had 
him engage in military service, in which his father, 
who had assumed the name of Conon, had risen to 
an important command. Saba, as might have been 
expected, refused to comply with their wishes, and 
returned to his monastery. After a time he ac¬ 
companied Euthymius into the wilderness of Ruba, 
near the Jordan, and then into the wilderness south 
of the Dead Sea, and appears to have been present 
with him at his death, in or about a. d. 57 3. 

After the death of this eminent person, Saba 
withdrew altogether from his monastery into the 
wilderness near the Jordan ; and from thence re¬ 
moved to a cave near “ the brook that flows from 
the fountain of Siloam,” where in his forty-fifth 
year (a. d. 483 or 484) he began to form a com¬ 
munity from those who now resorted to him, and 
founded the “ Laura” or monastery, known after¬ 
wards as Magna Laura, the inmates of which soon 
amounted to a hundred and fifty. In his fifty- 
third year, a. d. 491 or 492 (Cyrill. Scythop. Sabae 
Vita, c. 19), not his forty-fifth, as Cave affirms, he 
received ordination as presbyter. He was the 
founder of some other monastic societies beside 
that of Magna Laura ; and was appointed by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem archimandrite of the an¬ 
chorets of Palestine. But the peace of these soli¬ 
taries was disturbed by the seditious proceedings 
of some of them, and by the disputes occasioned by 
the revival and progress of Origenistic and other 
opinions [Ohigbnes] regarded by Saba as heretical. 
In his seventy-third year (a. d. 512) Saba was 
sent, with some other heads of the anchorets of 
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Palestine, by Elias I., patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
avert the displeasure of the Eastern emperor Anas- 
tasius, who, in consequence of the great monophy- 
site schism, was at variance with the patriarch. 
The great reputation of Saba secured for him a 
gracious reception at court, and several gifts and 
favours from the emperor: the gold he distributed 
among the monasteries of which he was the founder 
or the virtual superior. His interposition, how¬ 
ever, did not divert the imperial patronage from 
the Monophysites, or prevent the ultimate deposi¬ 
tion (a. d. 513) of the patriarch Elias, who stre¬ 
nuously opposed them. Saba, who supported the 
same party (that of the Council of Chalcedon) as 
Elias, in conjunction with Theodosius, another 
eminent archimandrite of Palestine, superior of the 
Coenobites, persuaded Joannes, the successor of 
Elias, to break the engagement to support the 
Monophysite party, which had been the condition 
of his elevation : they also supported him in defy¬ 
ing the imperial mandate. For this contumacy, 
Joannes, Saba, and Theodosius, would probably all 
have suffered banishment, had not the troubles ex¬ 
cited by Vitalianus the Goth (a.d. 514) diverted the 
emperor’s attention. [Anastasius I.J In a. d. 
518, Saba, now in his eightieth year, visited the ex¬ 
patriarch Elias, in his place of exile, Aila, the mo¬ 
dern Akaba, at the head of the gulf of Akaba, an 
arm of the Red Sea. Soon after this, the accession 
of Justinua I. to the empire having overthrown the 
ascendancy of the Monophysites, Saba was sent by 
the patriarch JoanneB, to publish in the cities of 
Palestine the imperial letter, recognizing the Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon. In his ninety-first year (a. d. 
5*29 or 530) he undertook another journey to Con¬ 
stantinople, where he obtained from Justinianus I., 
now emperor [Justinianus I.], a remission of 
taxes for Palestine, in consideration of the ravages 
occasioned by a revolt of the Samaritans, an inci¬ 
dent worthy of notice, as furnishing one of the few 
links in the obscure history of that remarkable 
people. He received also many gifts for his mo¬ 
nasteries. Saba died in his monastery, the Magna 
Laura (a. d. 532), in his ninety-fourth year. 

Saba was a man of great energy. He acted an 
important part in that turbid period of ecclesiastical 
history, and fearlessly threw himself into the agi¬ 
tation arising from the great Monophysite schism ; 
nor does age seem either to have diminished his 
ardour or restricted his exertions. 

Early in the seventeenth century ( a. d. 1603, also 
in 1613 and 1643) there was printed at Venice, in 
folio, an office book, or Liturgy of the Greek Church, 
entitled, Tuiwcdi/ <rt )v dytyirapeixov irdtrai/rflv 

Bidra^iv Trjs *KKkr}(na<rTiKrj$ aKokovQlas rov xp6- 
vov okov, Typicum , favente Deo , continens Integrum 
Officii Ecclesiastici Ordinem per totum Annum*. It 
is a compilation, the first work in which is de¬ 
scribed by Cave as, w Typicon Tr\s tKK\7j<nacrTi - 
Krjs dKokouOla r, Sanctae Laurae in Hierosolymis , 
quod et in aliis Monasteriis Hierosolymitanu aliisque 
Ecdesiis obtinet ea> Pracscripto S. Sabae Capita lia . 
complexnim ” {Hist. JAtt. Dissert Secunda de Libris 
Eceles. Graecor.). This Typicon he elsewhere de¬ 
scribes as written by S. Saba, and used in all the 
monasteries of Jerusalem ; and states that having 
been corrupted and almost lost in the various in¬ 
vasions and disturbances of Palestine, it was re¬ 
stored by Joannes Damascenus. But Oudin con¬ 
siders that the work is at any rate much interpo¬ 
lated, and that it probably is not the work of Saba 
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at all; but has received his name, because con¬ 
formed to the usage of his monastery. Iiis sup¬ 
position that the Typicon was a forgery of Marcus, 
sumamed Hamartolus (Peccator, the Sinner), is 
improbable [Marcus, No. 16]. The title of the 
work in Greek, as given in a Vienna MS. cited by 
Oudin, Tuir tubv rijs tfcKKijoiaoriKijs dKo\ov$las 
rijs tv 'Upoao\6iiois dyias Aavpas rod 6<rlov ual 
&€ocp6pou irarpds rffJMV a, Typicon , s. Ordo 
Officii Ecclesiastici Monasterii Hieroslymilani Sancti 
Patris nostri Sabae , indicates, not that the work was 
written by S. Saba, but only that it is conformed to 
the practice of his monastery. (Cyrillus Scythopol. 
S. Sabae Vita , apud Coteler. Eccles. Graec. Monu¬ 
ment a, vol. iii.; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 484, vol. i. 
p. 457, and vol. in Dissert. Secunda, p. 38, Ac., ed. 
Oxon. 1740—1743; Fabric. BibL Gr. vol. x. p. 
319 ; Oudin, Commenlar. de Scriptorib. Eccles. vol. 
i. col. 1394 ; Tillemont, Mtm. vol. xvi.) 

There were some other persons of the name of 
Saba (Phot. Biblioth. cod. 52 ; Fabric. I . c.), but 
they do not require notice. [J. C. M.J 

SAB ACES (2a6<£/ms), a Persian, was satrap of 
Egypt under Dareius III., and was slain at the 
battle of Issue, in b. c. 333 (Arr. Anab. ii. 11 ; 
Curt iii. 8, iv. 1). The name is otherwise written 
Sataces and Sathaces, and it occurs as Tasiaces in 
Diod. xvii. 34, according to the common reading. 
(Wess. ad loc. ; Freinsh. ad Curt. ILcc.) [E. E.J 
SABACON (2a6a/cdb'), a king of Ethiopia, who 
invaded Egypt in the reign of the blind king Any- 
sis, whom he dethroned and drove into the marshes. 
The Ethiopian conqueror then reigned over Egypt 
for 50 years, but at length quitted the country in 
consequence of a dream, whereupon Anysis regained 
bis kingdom. This is the account which Herodotus 
received from the priests (ii. 137—140 ; comp. 
Diod. i. 65) ; but it appears from Manetho, that 
there were three Ethiopian kingB who reigned over 
Egypt, named Sabacon , Sebichus , and Taracus , and 
who form the twenty-fifth dynasty of that writer. 
According to his account Sabacon reigned eight 
years, Sebichus fourteen, and Taracus eighteen ; or, 
according to the conjecture of BunBen, twenty- 
eight ; their collective reigns being thus 40 or 50 
years. The account of Manetho, which is in itself 
more probable than that of Herodotus, is also con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Taracus is mentioned by 
Isaiah (xxxvii. 9), under the name of Tirhakah. 
The time at which this dynasty of Ethiopian kings 
governed Egypt has occasioned some dispute, in 
consequence of the statement of Herodotus (ii. 
140), that it was more than 700 years from the 
time of Anysis to that of Amyrtaeus, Now as 
Amyrtaeus reigned over Egypt about b. c. 455, it 
would follow from this account that the invasion of 
the Ethiopians took place about b. c. 1150. But 
this high date is not only in opposition to the state¬ 
ments of all other writers, but is at variance with 
the narrative of Herodotus himself, who says that 
Psammitichus fled into Syria when his father 
Necho was put to death by Sabacon (ii. 152), and 
who represents Sabacon as followed in close suc¬ 
cession by Sethon, Sethon by the Dodecarchia and 
Psammitichus, the latter of whom began to reign 
about b. c. 671. There is, therefore, probably some 
corruption in the numbers in the passage of Hero¬ 
dotus. There can be little doubt that the Ethiopian 
dynasty reigned over Egypt in the latter half of 
the eighth century before the Christian era. They 
are mentioned in the Jewish records. The So, 
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king of Egypt, with whom Hosea, king of Israel, 
made an alliance about b. c. 7*22 (2 Kings, xvii. 4), 
was in all probability the same as the second king 
of the dynasty, Sebichus*; and the Tirhakah, 
king of the Ethiopians, who waB preparing to make 
war against Sennacherib, in b. a 711 (Is. xxxvii. 
9), is evidently the same as the Taracus of Ma¬ 
netho, as has been already remarked. Herodotus 
speaks of Sethon as king of Egypt at the time of 
Sennacherib's invasion [Sethon] ; but it is evident 
that the Ethiopian dynasty must have ruled at least 
over Upper Egypt at this time, for we can hardly 
refer the statement of Isaiah to an Ethiopian king 
at Meroe. 

The name of Sabacon is not found on monu¬ 
ments, as Lepsius has shown, though the contrary 
is stated by most modem writers. We find, how¬ 
ever, on monuments, the name of Shebek and Teh- 
rak. Shebek is the Sebichus of Manetho, and 
Bunsen has conjectured, with some probability, 
that the two first kings of the dynasty both bore 
this name, and that Manetho only gave the name 
of Sabacon to the first, as it was so well known 
through the history of Herodotus. Sabacon and 
Sebichus, however, bear so great a resemblance to 
one another, that they are probably merely different 
forms of the same name. (Bunsen, Aegyptens Stclle 
in der Weltgeschichie , vol. iii. pp. 137, 138.) 

SABA'ZIUS (SaSdftos), a Phrygian divinity', 
commonly described as a son of Rhea or Cybele ; 
but in later times he was identified with the 
mystic Dionysus, who hence is sometimes called 
Dionysus Sabazius. (Aristoph. Av. 873 ; Hesych. 
s. v.) For the same reason Sabazius is called a son 
of Zeus by Persephone, and is said to have been 
reared by a nymph Nyssa; though others, by philo¬ 
sophical speculations, were led to consider him a son 
of Cabeirus, Dionysus, or Cronos. He was tom 
by the Titans into seven pieces. (Joan. Lydus, De 
Mens. p. 82 ; Orph. Fragm. viii. 46, p. 469, ed. 
Ilerm., ITymn. 47 ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 23.) 
The connection of Sabazius with the Phrygian 
mother of the gods accounts for the fact that he 
was identified, to a certain extent, with Zeus him¬ 
self, who is mentioned as Zeus Sabazius, both 
Zeus and Dionysus having been brought up by 
Cybele or Rhea. (Val. Max. i. 3. § 4.) His wor¬ 
ship and festivals (Sabazia) were also introduced 
into Greece ; but, at least in the time of Demos¬ 
thenes, it was not thought reputable to take part 
in them, for they were celebrated at night by both 
sexes with purifications, initiations, and immora¬ 
lities. (Diod. iv. 4 ; Demosth. de Coron. p. 313 ; 
Strab. x. p. 471 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 9, Lysistr. 
389.) Serpents, which were sacred to him, acted 
a prominent part at the Sabazia and in the pro¬ 
cessions (Clemens Alex. Protrept. p. 6 ; Theo- 
phrast. Char . 16): the god himself was repre¬ 
sented with horns, because, it is said, he was the 
first that yoked oxen to the plough for agriculture. 
(Diod. iv. 4.] [L. S.] 

SABBA (2d§$7j), a daughter of Berosus and 
Erymanthe, is mentioned among the Sibyls; but 
it is uncertain as to whether she was the Baby¬ 
lonian, Egyptian, Chaldaean, or Jewish Sibyl. 

* So is in Hebrew which may have been 

pronounced originally Sow or Seva, and which 
would then bear a still stronger resemblance to 
Sebichus. 
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(Pans. x. 12. § 5 ; Aclian, V. II. xii. 35, with 
IVi-izonius’ note.) [L. S.] 

L. SABE'LLIUS, accused bv L. Caesulenus. 
(Cic. Brut. 34.) 

SABE'LLIUS, an heresiarch of the third cen¬ 
tury. Of this man, who has given name to one of 
the most enduring modifications of belief in the 
Christian Church, hardly anything is known. Phi- 
lastrius {De Ilaeres. c. 26) and Asterius of Amaseia 
(apud Phot. Bill. cod. 271), call him a Libyan, 
and Theodoret repeats the statement, with the 
addition that he was a native of the Libyan Penta- 
polis ( Haeretic . Fabul. Compend. lib. ii. 9). Diony¬ 
sius of Alexandria (apud Euseb. II. E. vii. 6) 
speaks of the Sabellian doctrine as originating in 
the Pentapolitan Ptolemais, of which town, there¬ 
fore, we may conclude that Sabellius was a resident, 
if not a native. Timotheus, the presbyter of Con¬ 
stantinople, in his work De Triplici Recepiione 
Ilaereltcorum (apud Coteler. Eccles. Graec. Monum. 
vol. iii. p. 385), distinguishes Sabellius the Libyan 
from Sabellius of the Pentapolis, but without 
reason : and his inaccuracy in this respect throws 
doubt on his unsupported assertion that Sabellius 
was bishop of the Pentapolis. Abulpharagius 
{Hist. Dynastiar. p. 81, vers. Pocock) calls him a 
presbyter of Byzantium, and places him in the 
reign of Gallus and Volusianus, a. d. 252, 253. 
That he was of Byzantium is contradicted by all 
other accounts ; but the date assigned is sufficiently 
in accordance with other authorities to be received. 
Philastrius {ibid.) calls him a disciple of Noetus, 
but it does not appear that this means anything 
more than that he embraced views similar to those 
of Noetus, who was of Asia Minor ; either of 
Smyrna (Theodoret. ibid. iii. 3) or of Ephesus 
(Epiphan. Ilaeres. lvii.), and flourished about the 
middle of the third century. When Sabellius 
broached hisdoctrines they excited great commotions 
among the Christians of the Pentapolis ; and both 
parties appealed to Dionysius of Alexandria, and 
endeavoured to secure him to their side. Dionysius 
wrote letters to them, which are not extant There 
can be no doubt that he embraced the side of the 
opponents of Sabellianism, which he brands as “ an 
impious and very blasphemous dogma:” but it 
does not appear that he wrote to Sabellius himself, 
nor do we even know whether Sabellius was then 
living (Euseb. II. E. vii. 6). From the manner 
in which Athanasius ( Epistol. de Sententia Dionysiiy 
c. 5) relates the matter, Dionysius was not engaged 
in controversy with Sabellius himself, but with 
some bishops of his party ; from which it is not 
improbable that Sabellius was already dead. The 
intervention of Dionysius is placed by Tillemont 
in a. d. 257, and by the Benedictine editors of 
Athanasius ( l.c.) in A. D. 263. Indeed it is pro¬ 
bable, from the scanty notices we have of Sabellius, 
that his heresy was not broached till just before 
his death. His opinions were widely diffused, and 
Epiphanius {Haeres. lxii.) found many who held 
them both in the East and West, in the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and in the busy population of Rome. 

The characteristic dogma of Sabellius related to 
the Divine Nature, in which he conceived that 
there was only one hypostasis or person, identify¬ 
ing with each other the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, “ so that in one hypostasis there are three 
designations ,” cJs elvai iv pla thro<rrc£<r€t rpeis 
ivo/xatrias (Epiphan. Haeres. lxii. 1). Epiphanius 
further illustrates the Sabellian hypothesis by cora- 
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paring it to the union of body, soul, and spirit, in 
man, “ so that the Father, so to speak, was the 
body, the Son the soul, and the Spirit the spirit, of 
man.” He appears not to give this as an illus¬ 
tration of his own, but as one employed by the 
Sabellians themselves, who also compared the 
Deity to the Sun, “ which is one hypostasis, but 
has three operations {ivepyelas ):— that of impart¬ 
ing light (rd (paxn ik6v), which they compared to 
the Son ; of imparting warmth {rd &d\iroi/), which 
they compared to the Spirit; and its orbicular 
form, the form of its whole substance (to ethos 
irdoris rijs rinoardoevs), which they compared to 
the Father. And that the Son having been once 
on a time (Kaip$ vore) sent forth as a ray, and 
having wrought in the world all things needful to 
the Gospel economy and the salvation of men, had 
been received up again into heaven, like a ray 
emitted from the sun. and returning again to the 
sun. And that the Holy Spirit is sent into the 
world successively and severally to each one who 
is worthy («at sade^ijs Ka\ uaff 7 teaerra els %ua- 
o'tov rdv Karaliovfxevwv ), to impart to such a one 
new birth and fervour {dva^woyoveiv 5e rdv 
tolovtov Ka\ dva{eeu/), and to cherish and warm 
him, so to speak, by the power and co-operation 
{avp€daeios) of the Holy Spirit” {ibid.). Accord¬ 
ing to Basil {Ep. 214), Sabellius spoke of persons 
in God, but apparently only in the sense of 
characters or representations—“ that God was one 
in hypostasis, but was represented in Scripture 
under different persons : ” era elva i -rp ujto- 

OTaoet t or 0eoi/, irpocrunroiroittadai 5e U7rd t rjs 
ypcuprjs hicKpdpcos. Epiphanius charges them with 
deriving their opinions from Apocryphal writings, 
and especially from the spurious Gospel of the 
Egyptians; and Neander {Church Hist, by Rose, 
vol. ii. p. 276) thinks this statement is by no 
means to be rejected. However this may be (and 
we think the authority of Epiphanius in such a 
case of little moment), their main reliance in argu¬ 
ment was upon passages in the Canonical Scrip¬ 
tures, especially on that in Deut. vi. 4, “ Hear O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,” and on Ex. 
xx. 3, Is. xliv. 6, Jollity x. 30, 38, and xiv. 10. 
They dwelt also on the obvious difficulties in the 
popular view of the Godhead, asking the simpler 
and less-informed believers, “ What shall we say 
then, have we one God or three?” And thus, 
says Epiphanius, they led the perturbed Christian 
“ unconsciously to deny God, that is, unconsciously 
to deny the existence of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” It is evident, however, that this denial 
was only the denial of their existence as distinct 
hypostases from the Father. The heresy of Sa¬ 
bellius approximated very nearly to that of Noetus, 
so that Augustin wonders that Epiphanius should 
have distinguished the Sabellian heresy from the 
Noetian: but Sabellius did not affirm that the 
Father suffered, though the name of Patripassions 
was given to his followers (Athanas. De Synodis , c. 
7 ; Augustin, De Ilaeres. xli.): and Mosheim has 
well observed that Sabellius did not, like Noetus, 
hold that the divine hypostasis was absolutely one, 
and that it assumed and united to itself the human 
nature of Christ ; but contended that ** a certain 
energy (vim) emitted from the Father of all, or, if 
you choose, a part of the person and nature of the 
Father, was united to the man Christ.” (Basil, 
Epistol. 210,214, ed. Benedictin, 64, 349, editt. 
prior.; comp. Epiphan. 1. c. ; Augustin, De Ilaeres, 
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xli.; Philastrius, De Haeres. post Christi Pas - 
ttionem , xxvi.; Athanas. Contra Arianos Oratio 
III. iv., IV. cxxv., De Synodis , c. vii.; Dionys. 
Romanus, apud Athanas. Epistola de Sententia 
Dionysii , cxxvi.; Theodoret, Haeret. Fabul. Com- 
jend. ii. 9.) 

From the manner in which Athanasius argues 
against the Sabellians ( Oral . contra Arianos, c. 11, 
25), it appears that they considered the emission of 
the divine energy, the Son, to have been antecedent 
to creation, and needful to effect it: “ That we 
might be created the Word proceeded forth, and 
from his proceeding forth we exist” (7ra Trusts 
KTiaQafitv irpor}\dev 6 \6yos /cal npoe\96vros aurov 
eojuev), is the form in which Athanasius (c. 25) 
states the doctrine of the Sabellians. The return 
of the Son into the Father appears also to have been 
regarded as subsequent to the consummation of all 
things (comp. Greg. Thaumaturgi Fides, apud Mai, 
Scriptor. Vet. Nova CoUectio , vol. vii. p. 171), 
and therefore as yet to come. Neander (/. c .) 
says that Sabellius considered “ human souls to be 
a revelation or partial out-beaming of the divine 
Logos, 1 ’ but gives no authority for the statement. 

(The ancient authorities for this article have 
been already cited. There are notices of Sabellius 
and his doctrine in the following modern writers: 
Tillemont, Memoires, vol. iv. p. 237, &c. ; Lardner, 
Credibility , $c., pt. ii. bk. i. c. xliii. § 7 ; Mosheim, 
De Rebus Chnstianor. ante Constantin. Magnum , 
Saec. iii. § xxxiii. ; Neander, l. c . ; Milinan, Hist, 
of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 429.) [J. C. M.] 

SABELLUS, a contemporary of Martial, was 
the author of some obscene poems. (Mart. xii. 43.) 

SABI'DIUS, a friend of C. Antonius, Cicero’s 
colleague in the consulship (Q. Cic. de Pet. Cons. 
2. § 8). The name occurs in inscriptions, but is 
not found in writers. 

SABICTAS. [Abistamenes.] 

SABI'NA, the wife of the emperor Hadrian 
was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the daughter 
of Matidia, who was the daughter of Marciano, the 
sister of Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
about a. d. 100 through the influence of Plotina, 
the wife of Trajan, but not with the full appro¬ 
bation of the latter. The marriage did not prove 
a happy one. Hadrian complained of his wife’s 
temper, and said that he would have divorced her 
if ho had been in a private station ; while she 
used to boast that she had taken care not to propa¬ 
gate the race of such a tyrant. But, although 
Hadrian treated her almost like a Blave, he would 
not allow others to fail in their respect towards the 
empress ; aud, accordingly, when Septicius Clarus, 
the praefect of the praetorian cohorts, Suetonius 
Tranqufllus, and many other high officers at the 
court behaved rudely to her during the expedition 
into Britain, Hadrian dismissed them all from their 
employments. Worn out by his ill-treatment 
Sabina at length put an end to her life. There 
was a report that she had even been poisoned by 
her husband. Spartianus speaks as if she had died 
about two years before Hadrian, and it appears 
from a coin of Amisus, that she was alive in a. d. 
136. Tillemont supposes that she did not die till 
after the adoption of Antoninus, since the latter 
calls her his mother in an inscription. This, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely sufficient evidence. Antoninus was 
adopted in February, a. d. 138, and Hadrian died 
in July in the same year. (Spartian, Hadr. 1,2,11, 
23; Aurel. Viet. Epit. 14.) Sabina was honoured 
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with the title of Augusta , as appears from her 
medals. She received her title at the same time as 
Hadrian was called Pater Patriae. (Oros. vii. 13.) 
Orosius supposes that this took place at the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Hadrian, but Eckhel has 
shown that it must be referred to a. d. 128. Sabina 
was enrolled among the gods after her death, as we 
see from medals which bear Divae Sabinae. She is 
frequently called Julia Sabina by modern writers ; 
but the name of Julia is found only on the forged 
coins of Goltzius. (Eckhel, vol. vi. pp. 519—523.) 



COIN OP 8ABINA, THE WIFE OF HADRIAN. 

SABPNA, POPPAEA, first the mistress and 
afterwards the wife of Nero, belonged to a noble 
family at Rome, and was one of the most beautiful 
women of her age. Her father was T. Ollius, who 
perished at the fall of his patron Sejanus ; and her 
maternal grandfather was Poppaeus Sabinus, who 
had been consul in A. d. 9, and whose name she 
assumed as more illustrious than that of her father. 
Poppaea herself, says Tacitus, possessed every 
thing except a virtuous mind. From her mother 
she inherited surpassing beauty ; her fortune was 
sufficient to support the splendour of her birth ; her 
conversation was distinguished by sprightliness and 
vivacity ; and her modest appearance only gave a 
greater zest to her favours. 8hc rarely appeared in 
public ; and whenever she did so, her face was 
partially concealed by a veil. She was careless of 
her reputation ; but in her amours she always con¬ 
sulted her interest, and did not gratify blindly either 
her own passions or those of others. She had been 
originally married to Ilufius Crispinus, praefect of 
the praetorian troops under Claudius, by whom she 
had a son, but she afterwards became the mistress 
of Otho, who was one of the boon companions of 
Nero, and by whose means she hoped to attract 
the notice of tho emperor. Having obtained a 
divorce from Rufius, she married Otho. Her hus¬ 
band extolled her charms with such rapture to the 
emperor, that he soon became anxious to see the 
lovely wife of his friend. Poppaea, who was a per¬ 
fect coquette, first employed all her blandishments 
to win the prince, and when she saw that she had 
secured her prize she affected modesty, and pleaded 
that respect for her husband would not allow her 
to yield to the emperor’s wishes. Such conduct 
had the desired effect. Nero became more ardent 
in his passion, and to remove Otho out of the way 
sent him to govern the province of Lusitania. This 
was in a. d. 58. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 45, 46.) Qther 
writers give rather a different account of Foppaea’s 
first acquaintance with Nero. They relate that 
Otho married Poppaea at the request of Nero, who 
was anxious to conceal the intrigue from his mo¬ 
ther, and that the two friends enjoyed her toge¬ 
ther, till the emperor became jealous of Otho and 
sent him into Lusitania. This was the account 
which Tacitus appears to have received when ho 
was composing his Histories (Hist. i. 13) ; but as 
he relates the circumstances at greater length in hie 
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Annals, which were written subsequently, he had 
no doubt obtained satisfactory authority for the 
account which he there gives. 

Poppaea now became the acknowledged mistress 
of Nero, but this did not satisfy her ambition. She 
was anxious to he his wife. But as long as Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, was alive, she could scarcely 
hope to obtain this honour. She therefore employed 
all her influence with Nero to excite his resent¬ 
ment against his mother; and by her arts, seconded 
as they were by the numerous enemies of Agrip¬ 
pina, Nero was induced to put his mother to death 
in a. d. 59. Still she did not immediately obtain 
the great object of her desires ; for although Nero 
hated his wife Octavia, he yielded for a time to the 
advice of his best counsellors, not to divorce the 
woman who had brought him the empire. At 
length, however, Poppaea, who still continued to 
exercise a complete sway over the emperor, induced 
him to put away Octavia, in a. d. 62, on the plea 
of barrenness, and to marry her a few days after¬ 
wards. But Poppaea did not feel secure as long as 
Octavia was alive, and by working alternately upon 
the fears and passions of her husband, she prevailed 
upon him to put the unhappy girl to death in the 
course of the same year. [Octavia, No. 3.] Thus 
two of the greatest crimes of Nero’s life, the mur¬ 
der of his mother and of his wife, were committed 
at the instigation of Poppaea. 

In the following year, a. d. 63, Poppaea was 
delivered of a daughter at Antium. This event 
caused Nero the most extravagant joy, and was 
celebrated with public games and other rejoicings. 
Poppaea received on the occasion the title of Au¬ 
gusta. The infant, however, died at the age of 
four months, and was enrolled among the gods. In 
a. n. 65 Poppaea was pregnant again, but was 
killed by a kick from her brutal husband in a fit of 
passion. It was reported by some that he had 
poisoned her; but Tacitus gave no credit to this 
account, since Nero was desirous of offspring, and 
continued to the last enamoured of his wife. Her 
body was not burnt, according to the Roman custom, 
but embalmed, and was deposited in the sepulchre 
of the Julii. She received the honour of a public 
funeral, and her funeral oration was pronounced by 
Nero himself. She was enrolled among the gods, 
•and a magnificent temple was dedicated to her by 
Nero, which bore the inscription Sabinac deae Veneri 
matronae fecerunt. Nero continued to cherish her 
memory, and subsequently married a youth of the 
name of Sporus, on account of his likeness to Pop¬ 
paea. [Sporus.] But though the emperor lamented 
her death, the people rejoiced at it on account of 
her cruelty and licentiousness; and the only class 
in the empire who regretted her may have been 
the Jews, whose cause she had defended. It is 
rather curious to find Josephus (Ant. xx. 8. § 11) 
calling this adulteress and murderess a pious woman. 
Poppaea was inordinately fond of luxury and 
pomp, and took immense pains to preserve the 
beauty of her person. Thus we are told that all 
her mules were shod with gold, and that five hun¬ 
dred asses were daily milked to supply her with a 
bath. 

(Tac. Ann. xiii. 45, 46, xiv. 1, 60, 61, xv. 
23, xvi, 6, 7, 21; Suet. Ner. 35, Oth. 3 ; Plut. 
Galb. 19; Dion Cass. lxi. 11, 12, lxii. 13, 27, 28, 
lxiii. 26; Plin. H. N. xi. 42. s. 96, xii. 18. s. 41, 
xxviii. 12. s. 50, xxxiii. 11. s. 49, xxxvii. 3. s. 12; 
comp. Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 286.) 
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COIN OP POPPAEA SABINA, THE WIFE OF NERO. 

SABI'NIA, FU'RIA, or SABPNA TRAN- 
QUILLI'NA, daughter of Misitheus [Misi- 
theus], and wife of the third Gordian. From 
numbers exhibited upon coins of Alexandria and of 
Cappadocian Caesareia numismatologists have con¬ 
cluded that the marriage took place, a. d. 241, 
but it is not known whether they had any pro¬ 
geny, nor have any indications been preserved of 
her fate after the death of her father and her 
husband, a. d. 241. (Capitolin. Gordian, ires, 23 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 2 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 318.) [W. R.] 

SABINIA'NUS, a friend of the younger Pliny 
who addressed two letters to him ( Ep. ix. 21,24). 

SABINIA'NUS, a Roman general in the reign 
of Constans, who appointed him in A. n. 359 to 
supersede the brave Ursicinus in the command of 
the army employed against the Persian king Sapor 
or Shapur. The choice was a very had one, for 
Sabinianus was not only an incompetent general, 
though he had seen many campaigns, but was a 
traitor and a coward. He had scarcely taken the 
command, when Ursicinus was ordered to serve 
under him, that he might do the work, while 
Sabinianus enjoyed the honour. But Sabinianus 
could not even secure to himself the anticipated suc¬ 
cess. Through his cowardice Amida, the bulwark of 
the empire in Mesopotamia, was lost, and its gar¬ 
rison massacred. Among the few who escaped the 
fury of the Persians was Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who served in the staff of Ursicinus. The reason 
why Sabinianus did not relieve Amida as he was 
urged to do by Ursicinus, was a secret order of the 
court eunuch, to cause as much disgrace to Ursi¬ 
cinus as possible, in order to prevent him from 
regaining his former influence and power. In this 
they succeeded completely, for after his return to 
Constantinople in 360, Ursicinus was banished 
from the court and ended his days in obscurity. 
A similar though better-deserved fate was destined 
for Sabinianus, for on the accession of Julian, he 
shrunk hack from public life, and was no longer 
heard of. There was another Roman general, 
Sabinianus, a worthy man and distinguished 
captain, who was worsted by Theodoric the Great, 
in the decisive battle of Margas. (Amm. Marc, 
xviii. 4, &c., xix. 1, &c.; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 20, &c. 
ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

SABI'NUS. 1. A contemporary poet and a 
friend of Ovid, known to us only from two pas¬ 
sages of the works of the latter. From one of 
these (Am. ii. 18. 27—34) we learn that Sabinus 
had written answers to six of the Epistolae Heroi- 
dum of Ovid. Three answers enumerated by Ovid 
in this passage are printed in many editions of the 
poet’s works as the genuine poems of Sabinus. It 
is remarked in the life of Ovid [Vol. HI. p.72, a.] 
that their genuineness is doubtful; but we may go 
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further, and assert with certainty that they were 
written by a modern scholar, Angelus Sabin us, about 
the year 1467. The other passage of Ovid, in 
which Sahinus is mentioned (ex Pont. iv. 16. 13— 
16) alludes to one of the answers already spoken of, 
and likewise informs us of the titles of two other 
works of Sabinus: — 

“ Quique suam Troexena , imperfectumque dierum 
Deseruit celeri morte Sabinus opus.” 

It has been conjectured by Glaser that the Troezen 
here spoken of was an epic poem, containing a his¬ 
tory of the birth and adventures of Theseus till his 
arrival at his father’s court at Athens, so called 
from Troezen being the birth-place of Theseus, and 
that the Dierum. Opus was a continuation of Ovid’s 
Fasti. As the letter from Pontus in which the 
death of Sabinus is mentioned was written in a. d. 
15, he probably died shortly before this year. For 
further discussion respecting this poet, see an essay 
by Glaser, entitled Der Dichter Sabinus in the 
liheinisches Museum for 1842, p. 437, &c. 

2. P. Sabinus, was appointed by Vitellius, on 
his accession to the empire in a. d. 69, praefect of 
the praetorian troops, although he was at the time 
only praefect of a cohort. (Tac. Hist. ii. 92, iii. 36.) 
He must not be confounded with his contemporary 
Flavius Sabinus, the praefect of the city [Sabinus, 
FLAVIU8J. 

SABI'NUS, a consularis under Antoninus 
Ileliogabalus, on whose writings Ulpianus com¬ 
mented according to Aelius Lampridius (Anton. 
Heliogab. c. 16). Ileliogabalus, in a low tone of 
voice, ordered a centurion to put Sabinus to death 
for staying in the city ; but the centurion, who was 
rather deaf, thought that the order was to drive 
him out of Rome, which he did, and thus saved 
the life of Sabinus. The statement of Ulpianus 
commenting on a work of this Sabinus, is appa¬ 
rently a blunder of Lampridius. In his life of 
Alexander Severus (c. 68) Lampridius mentions 
among the consiliarii of Alexander, Fabius Sabi- 
iiub, a son of Sabinus, an illustrious man, the Cato 
of his time. Fabius may have been a jurist, but 
nothing is known of him. There is no reason for 
calling Sabinus one, for Lampridius is no authority, 
and there is no other. (Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsul- 
torum , p. 189.) [G. L.J 

SABI'NUS, a consularis and praefect of the 
city, under Maximinus I., was slain while en¬ 
deavouring to quell the insurrection which burst 
forth when intelligence arrived of the elevation of 
the Gordians in Africa. (Capitolin. Maximin. duo , 
14, Gordian, tree , 13; Herodian. vii. 15.) [W. R.] 

SABI'NUS (5a$IVos), Greek, literary. 1. A 
sophist and rhetorician, who flourished under Ha¬ 
drian, and wrote a work in four books, entitled 
Elcaywyrj koI tiv oQicrus ju.«AsrijTtr^s and 

also Commentaries on Thucydides, Acusilaus, and 
some other authors, as well as other exegetical 
works. (Suid. s. v.) He seems to have been a 
native of Zeugma, as Suidas tells us that Sergius 
of Zeugma wrote an epitaph for his brother, Sa¬ 
binus the sophist. (Suid. s.v. Stpyios.) 

2. The author of a single epigram in the Greek 
Anthology, in imitation of Leonidas of Tarentum. 
It is not known with certainty whether he was 
the same person as the sophist. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 304 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 18, 
vol. xiii. p. 948 , Fabric. BibL Graec. vol. iv. p. 
494 .) 
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3. A bishop of Ileracleia in Thrace, and a fol¬ 
lower of the heresy of Macedonius, was one of the 
earliest writers on ecclesiastical councils. His 
work, entitled Xvvayotyif rwv ’Zvvob&v, is fre¬ 
quently quoted by Socrates and other ecclesiastical 
historians. (Soc. H. E. i. 5, ii. 11, 13, 16 ; 
Sozom. H. E. Praef. ; Niceph. Call. ix. ; Epiphan. 
Haer. ii. 8, 9, 17.) He appears to have lived 
about the end of the reign of Theodosius II., who 
reigned from a. d. 424 to 450. (VossiuB,cfe Hist. 
Graec. pp. 307,314,494 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. 
xii.pp. 182,183.) [P.S.] 

SABI'NUS (iSaSIVos), a physician, and one of 
the most eminent of the ancient commentators on 
Hippocrates, who lived before Julianus (Galen, 
Adv. Julian, c. 3. vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 255), and 
was tutor to Metrodorus (id. Comment, in Ilip- 
poor. 44 Epid. III.” i. 4. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 507, 8), 
and Stratonicus (id. de Atra Bile , c. 4. vol. v. p. 
119), and must therefore have lived about the end 
of the first century after Christ. Galen frequently 
quotes him, and controverts some of his opinions, 
but at the same time allows that he and Rufus 
Ephesius (who is commonly mentioned in con¬ 
junction with him) comprehended the meaning of 
Hippocrates better than most of the other com¬ 
mentators (Galen, de Ord. Libror. suor . vol. xix. 
p. 58: comp. Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. VI.” 
ii. 10. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 849.) It is not known 
whether Sabinus commented on the whole of the 
Hippocratic Collection ; the quotations, &c. in 
Galen only relate to the Aphorisms, Epidemics , 
de Natura Hominis , and de Humoribus; and 
Aulus Gellius has preserved a fragment of his 
commentary on the treatise de Alimento (iii. 
16). See Littre’s Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. p. 101, 
&c. [W.A.G.] 

SABI'NUS, A LBIUS, was a coheres with Ci¬ 
cero. It is in reference to him that Cicero speaks 
of the AIbianum negotium. (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 14, 
xiv. 18, 20.) 

SABI'NUS, ASE'LLIUS, received a magnifi¬ 
cent reward from Tiberius for a dialogue, in which 
he had introduced a contest between a mushroom, 
a fidecula, an oyster, and a thrush. (Suet. Tib. 42.) 

SABI'NUS, ASI'DIUS, a rhetorician men¬ 
tioned by the elder Seneca (Suas. 2). 

SABI'NUS, M. CAE'LIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who succeeded Cassius Longinus. He was not 
the Sabinus from whom the Sabiniani took their 
name. Caelius Sabinus was named consul by Otho; 
and Vitellius, on his accession to power, did not 
rescind the appointment. His consulship belonged 
to a. d. 69, in which year Vitellius was succeeded 
by Vespasianus. He wrote a work, Ad Edictum 
Aedilium Curulium (Gell. iv. 2, vii. 4). In the 
first of these two passages Gellius mentions the 
work of Caelius (in libro quern de Edicto Aedilium 
Curulium composuit) ; and Caelius here quotes 
Labeo. Nearly the same words are given by 
Ulpian (DeAedilicio Edicto , Dig. 21. tit.l. s. 1. §7)* 
but he quotes only Sabinus, and omits Labeo’s 
name. In the second passage Gellius quotes the 
words of Caelius as to the practice of slaves being 
sold with the pileus on the head, when the vendor 
would not warrant them ; and though the work on 
the Edict is not quoted there, it seems certain that 
this extract must be from this book of Caelius. It 
appears that Caelius must also have written other 
works. (Dig. 35. tit. 1. a. 72. § 7.) There are 
no extracts from Caelius in the Digest, but he i* 
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often cited, sometimes as Caelius Sabinus, some¬ 
times by the name of Sabinus only. [G. L. ] 

SABI'NUS, CALA'VIUS, commanded the 
twelfth legion under Caesennius Paetus in his un¬ 
fortunate campaign in Armenia, a. d. 62. (Tac. 
Ann . xv. 7.) 

SABI'NUS, CALVI'SIUS. 1. C. Calvisius 
Sabinus, one of the legates of Caesar in the civil 
war, was sent by him into Aetolia in b. c. 48, and 
obtained possession of the whole of the country. 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 34, 35.) It is related by Appian 
(B. C. ii. 60) that he was defeated by Metellus 
Scipio in Macedonia, but this statement is hardly 
consistent with Caesar’s account. In b. c. 45 lie 
received the province of Africa from Caesar. Hav¬ 
ing been elected praetor in b. c. 44, he obtained 
from Antony the province of Africa again. It was 
pretended that the lot had assigned him this pro¬ 
vince ; on which Cicero remarks that nothing 
could be more lucky, seeing that he had just come 
from Africa, leaving two legates behind him in 
Utica, as if he had divined that he should soon 
return. He did not, however, return to Africa, as 
the senate, after the departure of Antony for Mu- 
tina, conferred it upon Q. Comificius (Cic. Phil . iii. 

10, ad Fam. xii. 25). Sabinus was consul b. c. 39 
with L. Marcius Censorinus, and in the following 
year he commanded the fleet of Octavian in the war 
with Sex. Pompey. In conjunction with Menas, 
who had deserted Pompey, he fought against Me- 
necrates, Pompey’s admiral, and sustained a defeat 
off Cumae. When Menas went over to Pompey 
again, just before the breaking out of hostilities in 
n. c. 36, Sabinus was deprived of the command of 
the fleet, because he had not kept a sufficient watch 
over the renegade. This, at least, is the reason 
assigned by Appian ; but Octavian had for other 
reasons determined to entrust the conduct of the 
war to Agrippa. It is evident moreover that Sabinus 
was not looked upon with suspicion by Octavian, for 
at the close of the war the latter gave him the task 
of clearing Italy of robbers. He is mentioned too 
at a later time, shortly before the battle of Actium, 
as one of the friends of Octavian. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
34, 46 ; Appian, B. C. v. 81, 96, 132; Plut. Ant. 
58.) 

2. C. Calvi8IU8 Sabinus, probably son of No. 1, 
was consul b. c. 4 with L. Passienus Rufus (Monum. 
Ancyr.). 

3. C. Calvisius Sabinus, probably son of No 2. 

and grandson of No. 1, was consul under Tiberius 
in a. d. 26 with Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus. 
In a. d. 32 he was accused of majestas, but was 
saved by Celsus, tribune of a city cohort, who was 
one of the informers. He was governor of Pannonia 
under Caligula, and was accused with his wife 
Cornelia ; but as their condemnation was certain, 
they put an end to their own lives before the trial 
came on. (Tac. Ann. iv. 46, vi. 9, Hist. i. 48; Dion 
Cass. lix. 18.) * 

4. Calvisius Sabinus, a wealthy contemporary 
of Seneca, was of servile origin, and, though igno¬ 
rant, affected to be a man of learning (Sen. Ep. 27). 

SABPNUS, CA'TIUS, was consul under Cara- 
calla in a.d. 216 with Cornelius Anulinus. This 
was the second consulship of Sabinus ; but his first 
does not occur in the Fasti. (Cod. Just. 2. tit 19 
s. 7 ; 9. tit 32. b. 3, et alibi.) 

SABINUS, CLAU'DIUS. [Claudius, Nos. 
1, % 3.] 

SABPNUS, CORNELIUS, a tribune of the 
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praetorian troops, was, after Cassius Chaeron, the 
principal conspirator against Caligula, and gave him 
one of the fatal blows. Upon the execution of 
Chaerea by Claudius, Sabinus voluntarily put an 
end to his own life, disdaining to survive the asso¬ 
ciate of his glorious deed (Dion Cass. lix. 29, lx. 3 \ 
Suet. Calig. 58 ; Joseph. Ant.xix. 1, 4). 

SABI'NUS, DOMFTIUS, is mentioned as one 
of the principal centurions (primipilares) in Galba’s 
army at Rome in a.d. 69 (Tac. Hist. i. 31). We 
find mention of a Domitius Sabinus, a tribune of 
the soldiers, who served under Vespasian and Titus 
in the Jewish war. (Joseph. B. J. iii. 7. § 34, v. 8. 
* 10 

SABI' NUS, FA'BIUS. [Sec above, Sadinus, 
consularis p. 688, a.] 

SABI'NUS, FLA'VIUS. 1. T. Flavius Sa¬ 
bin us, the father of the emperor Vespasian, was 
himself the son of T. Flavius Petro, who had served 
as a centurion in the army of Pompey at Pharsalia. 
Sabinus had been one of the farmers of the tax 
of the quadragesima in Asia, which he collected 
with so much fairness that many cities erected 
statues to his honour with the inscription aaAws 
rtAa wfoavn. He afterwards carried on business 
as a money-lender among the Helvetians, and died 
in their country, leaving two sons, Sabinus and 
Vespasian, afterwards emperor. (Suet. Vesp. 1.) 

2. Flavius Sabinus, the elder son of the pre¬ 
ceding, and the brother of the emperor Vgspasian. 
He is first mentioned in the reign of Claudius, 
a. d. 45, when he served under Plautius in Bri¬ 
tain, along with his brother Vespasian (Dion Cass, 
lx. 20). He afterwards governed Moesia for seven 
years, and held the important office of praefectus 
urbis during the last eleven years of Nero’s reign. 
He was removed from this office by Galba, but 
was replaced in it on the accession of Otho, who 
was anxious to conciliate Vespasian, who com* 
manded the Roman legions in the East. lie con¬ 
tinued to retain the dignity under Vitellius, and 
made the soldiers in the city B\vear allegiance to 
the new emperor. But when Vespasian was pro¬ 
claimed general by the legions in the East, and 
Antonius Primus and his other generals in the 
West, after the defeat of the troops of Vitellius, 
were marching upon Rome, Vitellius, despairing of 
success, offered to surrender the empire, and to 
place the supreme power in the hands of Sabinus 
till the arrival of his brother. The German sol¬ 
diers of Vitellius, however, refused submission to 
this arrangement, and resolved to support their 
sovereign by arms. Sabinus had now gone too 
far to retreat; and, as he had not sufficient forces 
to oppose the troops of Vitellius, he took refuge in 
the Capitol. In the following night he caused his 
own children and Domitian, his brother’s son, to 
be brought into the Capitol, aud despatched a mes¬ 
senger to Vespasian’s generals, begging for imme¬ 
diate assistance. On the following day the sol¬ 
diers of Vitellius advanced to attack the Capitol. 
In the assault the houses next the Capitol were 
set on fire, whether by the besiegers or the 
besieged, is uncertain. The flames spread to the 
Capitol, which was eventually burnt to the ground 
(December, a. d. 69). Sabinus, who was worn out 
by old agp, and who had lost his presence of mind 
in tho danger, was taken prisoner, and dragged 
before Vitellius, who in vain endeavoured to gave 
him from the fury of the soldiers. While Vitellius 
was standing before the steps of the palace, they 

y y 
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stabbed Sabinus, mangled his body, cut off his 
head, and dragged his remains to the place where 
the corpses of malefactors were thrown (in Gemo- 
nias). His children and his nephew Domitian 
made their escape. When the generals of Vespa¬ 
sian obtained possession of the city, the remains of 
Sabinus were interred with the honour of a cen¬ 
sor's funeral. Sabinus was a man of distinguished 
reputation, and of unspotted character. He had 
been engaged in military service for thirty-five 
years, and was equally illustrious in peace and 
in war. During the seven years that he had 
overned Moesia, and the twelve years he had 
eld the praefecture of the city, the only charge 
ever brought against him was a too great copious¬ 
ness of speech. It was universally agreed, that 
before Vespasian became emperor, the dignity of 
the family centred in Sabinus. He left two sons, 
Flavius Sabinus [No. 4], and Flavius Clemens 
[Clemens.] (Plut. Oth. 5 ; Tac. Hist. i. 46, ii. 
55, iii. 64—74, iv. 47 ; Dion Cass. lxv. 17 ; Suet. 
Vesp. 1, Vitell. 1.5 ; Joseph. B. J. iv. 10. § 3, iv. 
11. § 4 ; Eutrop. vii. 12 ; Aurel. Viet. Caen. 8.) 

3. T. Flavius Sabinus, was consul suffectus 
with M. Cacliii8 Sabinus in May and June, a. d. 
69. He was one of the generals appointed by 
Otho to oppose the forces of Vitellius, but after 
the victory of the latter he made his submission to 
the conqueror (Tac. Hist. i. 77, ii. 36,51). We 
have followed Tillemont ( Histoire des Empereurs , 
“ Note 1 sur Othon ”) in making this T. Flavius 
Sabinus a different person from the praefect of the 
city mentioned above. Tacitus nowhere speaks of 
them a9 the same person, and it is moreover un¬ 
likely that the praefect of the city would have 
been sent away from Rome. Besides which, we 
find that after the death of Otho, the consul 
Flavius Sabinus caused his troops in the north of 
Italy to submit to the generals of Vitellius (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 51), while the praefect of the city at the 
same time made the city cohorts at Rome swear 
allegiance to Vitellius (Tac. Hist. ii. 55). In 
addition to which we learn from inscriptions that 
the praenomen of the consul was Titus. The prae- 
nomen of the praefect of the city is not mentioned 
by Tacitus, but it could not have been Titus, as 
that was the praenomen of Vespasian. A diffi¬ 
culty, however, still remains, namely, why the 
younger brother Vespasian bore the surname of his 
father contrary to the general usage. But to this 
we reply, that it may have happened in this case, 
as in others, that there was a brother older than 
the other two, named Titus, who died after the 
birth of the future praefect of the city, but before 
the birth of Vespasian, and that the praenomen of 
the father was then given to the child bom next. 

4. Flavius Sabinus, the son of the praefect of 
the city [No. 2], was besieged with his father in 
the Capitol, but escaped when it was burnt down. 
He married Julia, the daughter of his cousin Titus. 
He was consul a. d. 82, with his cousin Domitian, 
but was afterwards slain by the emperor, on the 
frivolous pretext that the herald in proclaiming his 
consulship had called him Imperator instead of 
consul. Domitian's love for his wife was perhaps 
the real reason of his death. (Dion Cass. lxv. 17 ; 
Philostr. Apollon . Tyan. vii. 3 ; Suet. Dom. 10.) 

SABI'NUS, JU'LIUS, a Lingon, joined in 
the revolt of Classicus, a. d. 70, his ambition 
being excited not only by his natural vanity, but 
by a fa’se idea that be was descended from Julius 
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Caesar. He ordered his followers to salute him ns 
Caesar; and with a large irregular body of Lingons 
he attacked the Sequani, and was defeated. He 
fled to a villa belonging to him, which he burnt, 
that he might be supposed to have perished in the 
flames, and hid himself in some subterranean 
chambers, where he was kept concealed for nine 
years by his friends and his wife Epponina, or 
Peponila. He wa3 at length captured, taken to 
Rome, and there put to death by order of Ves¬ 
pasian. (Tac. Hist. iv. 55, 67 ; Dion Cass, 
lxvi. 3, 16 ; Plut. Erot. 25, pp. 770, 771 ; Clas¬ 
sicus.) [P. S.] 

SABI'NUS, MASSU'RIUS, a hearer of 
Ateius Capito, was a distinguished jurist in the 
time of Tiberius, and he lived under Nero also, for 
the passage in Gaius (ii. 218) must certainly refer 
to this Sabinus, and not to Caelius. This is the 
Sabinus from whom the school of the Sabiniani 
took its name. [Capito.] Massurius was nearly 
fifty years of age before he was admitted into the 
Equestris Ordo, and he is said to have been poor 
enough to require pecuniary assistance from his 
hearers. He obtained under Tiberius the Jus 
Respondendi, which is a proof of his reputation as 
a jurist ; and it is further evidence of this, that 
the Sabiniani took their name not from Capito, 
but from his more distinguished pupil. There is 
no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, but 
he is often cited by other jurists, who commented 
upon his Libri tres Juris Civilis. Pomponius 
wrote at least thirty-six Libri ad -Sbimum, Ulpianus 
at least fifty-one, and Paulus at least forty-seven 
books. This fact in itself shows that the work of 
Massurius must have been considered to be a 
great authority. It is conjectured, but it is pure 
conjecture, that the arrangement was the same as 
that of the Libri XVIII. Juris Civilis of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola. 

A passage from Massurius is quoted by Gellius 
(x. 15), who, in another passage (iii. 16), quotes a 
passage of Plinius (//. N. vii. 6), in which Plinius 
quotes Massurius for a case in which a woman 
declared that she had gone thirteen months with 
child. Gellius (iv. 1, 2) quotes the second book 
of Massurius on the Jus Civile. In another pas¬ 
sage (v. 13) Gellius quotes the third book of the 
same work. In the fourteenth book (c. 2) he 
alludes to the same work, under the name of Com- 
mentarii. It is conjectured that Persius means to 
refer to the same work (Bat. v. 90), when he says — 

“ Excepto si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit.” 

On which see the note of Heinrich. Massurius is 
also mentioned by Arrian (EpisL iv. 3, Mac raoupiov 
vipovs). If Athenaeus (i. p. 1, c.) means this 
Massurius, his chronology is in great confusion. 

Numerous other works of Massurius are cited 
by name in the Digest: Commentarii de indigenis , 
Libri Memoralium, Fasti in two books at least 
Macrob. Sat. i. 4), at least two books of Responsa 
Dig. 14. tit. 2. s. 4), apparently a commentary Ad 
Edidum (Dig. 38. tit. 1. s. 18), and Libri ad Vir 
tellium. The fragments of the Libri Memorialium 
and of the Fasti are collected in Frotscher's Sallust. 
(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsult. ,* Zimmern, Gtschiclde 
des Rom. Privatrechts , i. § 84 ; Puchta, Instit. i. 
§ 99, and § 116, on the Jus Respondendi.) [G.L.] 
SABI'NUS, M. MINA'TIUS, a legate of Cn. 
Pompeius the younger, whose name appears on 
coins. [See Vol. III. p. 489.] 
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SABl'NUS, NYMPIII'DIUS. [Nymphi- 
nuis.] 

SABl'NUS, OBULTRO'NIUS. [Obvltro- 

NIU8.] 

SABl'NUS, CVPPIUS. [Oppius, No. 18.] 

SABl'NUS, OSTO'RIUS, a Roman eques, 
accused Barea Soranus and his daughter Servilia 
in a. d. 66, and was rewarded by Nero with a 
large sum of money, and the insignia of the quaes- 
torship. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 23, 30, 33.) [Barea 
Soranus.] 

SABl'NUS, L. PLO'TJUS, a Roman artist, 
who is only known by an inscription, in which he 
is described as a carver in ivory, Eborarius. 
(Reines. cl. xi. No. cxxii. ; R. Rochette, Lettre a 
M. Schorn , p. 400, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SABl'NUS, POMPO'NIUS, or with his full 
name Julius Pomponius Sabinus, is sometimes 
quoted as an ancient grammarian, but is the same 
as Pomponius Laetus, who lived at the revival of 
learning. 

SABl'NUS, POPPAEUS, consul in a. d. 9, 
with Q. Sulpicius Camerinus. He was appointed 
in the life-time of Augustus, governor of Moesia ; 
and Tiberius in the year after his accession, A. d. 
15, not only confirmed him in his government of 
Moesia, but gave him in addition the provinces of 
Achaia and Macedonia. lie continued to hold 
these provinces till his death in A. d. 35, having 
ruled over Moesia for twenty-four years. In a. d. 
26, he obtained the triumphal ornaments on 
account of a victory which he had gained over 
some Thracian tribes. He did not belong to a 
distinguished family, and was indebted for his long 
continuance in his government to his possessing 
respectable, but not striking abilities. He was the 
maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sabina, the mis¬ 
tress, and afterwards the wife of Nero. (Dion 
Cass. Index, lib. lvi. ; Suet. Vesp. 2 ; Tac. Ann. i. 
80, iv. 46, v. 10, vi. 39, xiii. 45 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 
25.) 

SABl'NUS, T. SICI'NIUS, consul b. c. 487, 
with C. Aquillius Tuscus, carried on war against 
the Volsci, and obtained a triumph, as we learn 
from the Capitoline Fasti and Dionysius, though 
Livy says “ cum Volscis aequo Marte discessum 
est.” Dionysius calls him T. Siccius. (Fasti 
Capit.; Dionya. viii. 64,67 ; Liv. ii. 40.) Sicinius 
served afterwards, as legatus, under the consul 
M. Fabius Vibulanus in b.c. 480. (Dionys. ix. 12, 
13.) 

SABl'NUS, TI'TIUS, a distinguished Roman 
eques, was a friend of Germanicus, and was con ■ 
sequently hated by Sejanus. To please this 
powerful favourite, Latinius Latiaris, who was a 
friend of Sabinus, induced the latter to speak in 
unguarded terms both of Sejanus and Tiberius, and 
then betrayed his confidence. Sabinus was exe¬ 
cuted in prison, and his body thrown out upon the 
Gemonian steps, and cast into the Tiber. The 
ancient writers mention the fidelity of the dog of 
Sabinus, which would not desert his master, and 
which tried to bear up his corpse When thrown 
into the Tiber. (Tac. Ann. iv. 18, 19, 68, 70, vi. 
4 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 1 ; Plin. H. N. viii. 40. s. 
61.) 

SABl'NUS, Q. TITU'BIUS, one of Caesar’s 
legates in Gaul, is first mentioned in Caesar's 
campaign against the Remi, in b. c. 57. In the 
following year, b. c. 56, he was sent by Caesar 
with three legions against the Unelli, Curiosolitae, 
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and Lexovii (in Normandy), who were led by 
Viridovix. He gained a great victory over the 
forces of Viridovix, and all the insurgent states 
submitted to his authority. In b. c. 54 Q. Titu- 
rius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta were sta¬ 
tioned for the winter in the territory of the Ebu- 
rones with a legion and five cohorts. They had 
not been more than fifteen days in the country be¬ 
fore they were attacked by Ambiorix and Cati- 
volcu8. On this occasion Sabinus did not show 
the same resolution as Cotta, and it was owing to 
his fatal resolution to trust himself to the safe con¬ 
duct of Ambiorix that the Roman troops, as well 
as Sabinus and Cotta, were destroyed, as is related 
more fully in the life of Cotta. [Vol. I. p. 869.] 
(Cacs. 11. G. ii. 5, iii. 11, 17—19, v. 24—37 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 45, xl. 5, 6 ; Suet. Cacs. 25 ; 
Liv. Epit. 106 ; Flor. iii. 10 ; Oros. vi. 10 ; Eu- 
trop. vi. 14.) 

The annexed coin was struck by a Titurius 
Sabinus, but it is uncertain who he was. 
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SABl'NUS TYRO, the author of a treatise on 
horticulture, which he dedicated to Maecenas. All 
that we know with regard to this writer and his 
work is to be found in the notice of Pliny (II. JV. 
xix. 10). “ Ferroque non expedire tangi rutain, 

cunilam, mentam, ocimum, auctor est Sabinus (al. 
Sabinius) Tyro in libro Cepuricon quem Maocemiti 
dicavit.” [W. R.] 

SABl'NUS, VEC'TIUS, of the Ulpian fa¬ 
mily, was the senator upon whose motion, accord¬ 
ing to Capitolinus, Balbinus and Maximus were 
nominated joint emperors. Upon their elevation 
he was appointed Praefectus Urbi. (Capitolin. 
Max. et Balb. 2, 4.) \W. R.] 

SA'BULA, L. COSSU'TIUS, mentioned only 
on coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The 
obverse represents the head of Medusa, with 
sabvla, the reverse Bellerophon riding on Pe¬ 
gasus with l. cossvti. c. f. (Eckhel, vol. v. 

p. 197.) 
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SABURA or SABURRA, the commander of 
Juba’s forces in Africa, defeated C. Curio, Caesar's 
general, in b. c. 49. lie was destroyed with all 
his forces in b. c. 46 by P. Sittius. (Caes. B. C. ii. 
38, &c.; Hirt. B. Afr. 48, 93 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
45, iv. 54.) 

SABUS. [Sanchus.] 

SA'CADAS (2ax<i5a$), of Argos, one of the 
Y Y 2 
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most eminent of the ancient Greek musicians, is 
mentioned by Plutarch {de Mm. 9, p. 1134, b.) as 
one of the masters who established at Sparta the 
second great school or style (Kard<rra<ris) of music, 
of which Thaletas was the founder, as Terpander 
had been of the first. His age is marked and his 
eminence is attested by the statement of Pausanias 
(x. 7. § 3), that he gained the prize for flute¬ 
playing at the first of the musical contests which 
the Amphictyons established in connection with 
the Pythian games (OL 47. 3, B. c. 590), and also 
at the next two festivals in succession (01. 48. 3, 
49.3, b. c. 586, 582). From the manner, however, 
in which his name is connected with those of 
Polymnestus and Aleman, in several passages, and 
perhaps too from the cessation of his Pythian vic¬ 
tories, we may infer that these victories were 
among the latest events of his life. Pausanias 
elsewhere (ii. 22. § 9) 9peaks of these Pythian 
victories as having appeased the anger against tho 
music of the flute, which Apollo had conceived on 
account of his contest with Silenus (comp. Mar- 
svas). Plutarch, relating the same fact, adds that 
Sacadas was the author of a new nome, in which 
the three modes of music were combined ; the 
first strophe sung by the chorus being in the 
Dorian mode, the second in the Phrygian, and the 
third in the Lydian, whence the nome was called 
the tripartite ( t pipepris) ; but that another au¬ 
thority ascribed its invention to Clonas. (Plut. 
de Mus. 8, p. 1134, a.) Pollux (iv. 79) speaks 
expressly of a Pythian nome as the composition of 
Sacadas. Plutarch also informs us that, in his 
rhythms, Sacadas, like Polymnestus, adhered to the 
pure and beautiful style which had been introduced 
by Terpander. (Ik 12, p. 1135, c.) 

In the time of Sacadas most of the musicians 
were poets also, though the connection between 
the two arts had not become so close as it was 
afterwards. The kind of poetry which these 
masters cultivated was chiefly, if not exclusively, 
the elegy. Accordingly we find Sacadas mentioned 
as a good poet, and a composer of elegies (Plut. 
1. c.). It was, however, in the music of the flute 
alone, unaccompanied by the voice, that he gained 
his Pythian victories. At the same games there was 
another and a different prize for elegies sung to 
the music of the flute ; and this was gained by 
Echembrotu9 of Arcadia. The music of Sacadas 
was auletic, that of Echembrotus aidodic. Pau¬ 
sanias names the contest in which Sacadas gained 
his victories, aif\-qpa vd ttvQikov (ii. 22. § 9). 
From the same passage we learn that a monu¬ 
ment was erected to Sacadas in his native city. 
His statue also had a place among those of the 
poets and musicians on Mount Helicon ; and, from 
a statement made by Pausanias in connection with 
this statue, we learn that Pindar composed a 
proem in praise of Sacadas and his flute-playing. 
(Pans. ix. 30. § 2.) Plutarch {de Mus. 8, p. 1134, 
a.) also refers to the mention of him by Pindar. 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 610, c.) ascribes to Sacadas a 
poem on the taking of Troy (TAiou Trepans), 
at least if the emendation of Schweighauser on 
the various corrupt forms of the name in that pas¬ 
sage be correct, which is not universally admitted. 
If Sacadas really composed such a poem, it must 
have resembled the epico-lyric poems of Stesi- 
chorus ; but the account given of it by Athenaeus 
can hardly be understood as applying to the work 
of a flute-player andjdcgiac poet. (Muller, Gesch. 
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d. Griech. Lit. vol. i. pp. 291, 292 ; Ulrici, Gesch. 
d. Hellen. Diehtk. vol. ii. pp. 431—433.) [P. S.] 

SACCUS, an agnomen of L. Titinius Pansa. 
[Pansa] 

SACERDOS, CARSI'DIUS, was accused in 
A. D. 23 of having assisted Tacfarinas with corn, 
but was acquitted. He was condemned in a. d. 
37 to deportatio in insulam , as one of the accom¬ 
plices of the adulteries of Albucilla, at which time 
he is spoken of as a man of praetorian rank. His 
name occurs in some editions of Tacitus, under the 
form of Grasidius. (Tac. Ann. iv. 13, vi. 48.) 

SACERDOS, TI. CLAU'DIUS, one of the 
consoles suffecti in a. d. 100. (Fasti.) 

SACERDOS, JU'LIUS, slain by Caligula. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 22.) 

SACERDOS, C. LICI'NIUS. 1. A Roman 
eques. When he appeared with his horse before 
the censors in b. c. 142, Scipio Africanus the 
younger, who was one of the censors, said that he 
knew that Sacerdos had committed perjury, but 
as no one came forward to accuse him, Scipio al¬ 
lowed him to pass on, as he would not act as 
accuser, witness, and judge. (Cic. pro Cluent. 48 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 1. §10.) 

2. The grandson of the preceding, bore an un¬ 
blemished character. He was praetor b. c. 75, and 
in the following year had the government of Sicily, 
in which he was succeeded by Yerres. He sub¬ 
sequently served as legate under Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and was a candidate for the consulship at 
the same comitia in which Cicero and Antonins 
were elected. Cicero frequently mentions him in 
his orations against Verre9, and contrasts his up¬ 
right administration of Sicily with the corrupt and 
unjust proceedings of his successor. (Cic. Verr. i. 
10, 46, 50, ii. 28, iii. 50, 92, pro Plane . 11 ; Ascon. 
in Tog. Cand. p. 82, ed. Orelli.) 

SACERDOS, MAUI US PLO'TIUS. [P/.o- 

TIUS.J 

SACERDOS, TINEIUS. 1. C., consul under 
Antoninus Pius in a. d. 158 with Sex. Sulpicius 
Tertullus. (Fasti.) 

2. Q., consul in a. n. 219 with the emperor 
Elagabalus. (Fasti.) 

M. SACRATIVIR, of Capua, a Roman eques, 
who fell fighting on Caesar's side at the battle of 
Dyrrhachium, b. c. 48. (Caes. B. C. iii. 71.) 

SACROVIR, JU'LIUS, and JU'LIUS FLO- 
RUS, two Gauls, the former an Aeduan and the 
latter a Treviran, were both of noble family, and 
had received the Roman citizenship on account of 
their services. These chiefs in the reign of Ti¬ 
berius, a. j>. 21, determined to excite an insur¬ 
rection of the Gauls, who were burdened with 
debts, and ripe for revolt. Florus, who had under¬ 
taken to stir up the Belgae, collected a force con¬ 
sisting of debtors and clients, and was making for 
the wood Arduenna, when he was surrounded by 
the Roman legions, and seeing no way of escape, 
put an end to his own life. Sacrovir was at first 
more successful; he collected a large army among 
the Aedui and the surrounding people, but was 
defeated by the Roman legate Silius, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Augustodunum (Autun), and there¬ 
upon he likewise destroyed himself. (Tac. Ann. iii. 
40—46, iv. 18, Hist. iv. 57.) 

SADALES, the son of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
was sent by his father to the assistance of Pom- 
pey, and fought on his side against Caesar, in a c. 
£8. In conjunction with Scipio, he defeated L. 
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Cassius Longinus, one of Caesar’s legates. He was 
pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
and appears to have succeeded his father in the 
sovereignty about this time. He died in b. c. 42, 
leaving his dominions to the Romans (Caes. B. C. 
iii. 4 ; Lucan, v. 54 ; Dion Cass. xli. 51, 65, xlvii. 
25). Cicero, in his orations against Verres, b. c. 70, 
speaks of a king Sadala ( Vcrr. Act. i. 24). This 
Sadala was in all probability the father of Cotvs, 
and the grandfather of the Sadales mentioned 
above. 

SA'DOCUS (2<f5oicos), son of Sitalces, king 
of Thrace, was made a citizen of Athens, in b. c. 
431, when the Athenians formed an alliance with 
his father. In the following year, the Athenian 
envoys at the court of Sitalces persuaded Sadocus 
to deliver up to them Aristeus and the other am¬ 
bassadors, who were passing through Thrace on 
their way to Asia, to ask the aid of the Persian 
king against Athens (Thucyd. ii. 29, 67 ; comp. 
Herod, vii. 137 ; Arist. Acli. 145, &c.). The name 
occurs as u>kos in the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(l.c.). [K. E.J 

SADYATTES (2a8ocfmjy), a king ot Lydia, 
succeeded his father Ardys, and reigned from b. c. 
630 to 618. He carried on war with the Milesians 
for six years, and at his death bequeathed the war 
to his son and successor, Alyattes. [Alyattes.] 
(Herod, i. 16, 18). Nicolaus Damascenus relates 
(p. 52, ed. Orelli) a tale of this king, calling him 
by mistake a son of Alyattes. 

L. SAF/NIUS, a senator at the time of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, b. c. 63 (Sail. Cat. 30). 
We find in the Fasti one of the consules suffecti 
for b. c. 30, with the name of L. Saenius, who was 
probably the same person as the senator. Appian 
says ( B . C. iv. 50), that a certain Balbinus was 
consul in n. c. 30, in which year the conspiracy of 
the younger Lepidus was detected by Maecenas. 
Now as the Fasti do not mention a consul of the 
name of Balbinus, it has been conjectured with 
much probability that BalbinuB was the cognomen 
of L. Saenius. Appian further states (/. c .) that 
Balbinus was proscribed by the triumvirs in B. c. 43, 
and restored with Sex. Pompey. The senatus- 
consultum, by which Augustus made a number of 
persons patricians, is called Lex Saenia by Tacitus 
(Ann. xi. 25). Dion Cassius (lii. 42) speaks of 
the addition to the patricians as taking place in 
b. c. 29, but the name of the Lex Saenia shows 
that the authority of the senate was obtained at 
the latter end of the preceding year in the consul¬ 
ship of Saenius. 

SAE'VIUS NICA'NOR. [Nicanor.] 

SAFI'NIUS ATELLA, a person for whom 
Staienus bribed the judices, as he subsequently 
did in the case of Cluentius. (Cic. pro Cluent. 
25, 36.) 

SAGARI'TIS, a nymph in whose embraces 
Attis became faithless to Cybele ; the goddess 
avenged the wrong done to her by causing the 
tree with which the nymph’s life was connected, 
to be cut down. (Ov. Fast. iv. 229.) [L. S.] 

SAGITTA, CLAU'DIUS, praefectus of an ala, 
hurried to L. Piso in Africa, at the beginning of 
•a. n. 70, to inform him that his death was resolved 
upon. (Tac. Hist. iv. 49.) [Piso, No. 26.] 

SAGITTA, OCTA'VIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
a. d. 58, murdered his mistress, Pontia Postumia, 
because she had refused to marry him after promising 
to do so. He was accused by the father of Pontia, 
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and condemned to deportatio in insulam. In the 
civil wars which followed Nero’s death he returned 
to Rome, but was again condemned by the senate 
to his former punishment, a. d. 70. (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 44, Hist iv. 44.) 

SAITIS (2cutis), a surname of Athena, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontinus, 
near Lerna in Argolis. (Paus. ii. 36 in fin.; 
comp. Herod, ii. 175 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 111.) 
The name was traced by the Greeks to the Egyp¬ 
tians, among whom Athena was said to have been 
called Sa’is. [L. S.] 

SALA'CIA, the female divinity of the sea 
among the Romans, and the wife of Neptune. 
(Varro, De Ling. Lut. v. 72 ; ap. August. De Civ. 
Dei , vii. 22 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 144, x. 76.) The 
name is evidently connected with sal (afAr), and 
accordingly denotes the wide, open Bea. Servius 
(ad Aen. i. 720) declares the name Salacia to be 
only a surname of Venus, while in another passage 
(ad Georg, i. 31) he observes, that Cicero, in his 
Timaeus, applied the njime to the Greek Tethys, 
which we cannot wonder at, since the natural 
tendency was to identify Salacia with some Greek 
marine divinity. (Comp. Cic. de lhavers. 11; 
Gellius, xiii. 22 ; August. 1. c. iv. 10.) [L. S.] 

SALACON, a name given by Cicero to Tigel- 
liiiB. It is not a proper name, as some editors 
think, but the Greek word <ra\6.KU)v y a swaggerer. 

SALAETHUS (2dAat0os), a Lacedaemonian, 
who, early in B. c. 427, when Mytilene had re¬ 
volted from Athens, and had been received into 
the Spartan alliance, was sent thither to give 
promise of aid, and contrived to make his way 
into the city through the Athenian lines, where 
they were interrupted by the bed of a torrent. 
The expected succour, however, was so long in 
coming, that Salaethus himself at last despaired 
of it ; and in order to increase the effective force 
of the besieged, he ventured to entrust the com¬ 
mons with the full armour of the regular infantry. 
The consequence was that they broke out into 
insurrection, and the oligarchical party, fearing lest 
they should capitulate apart for themselves, saw no 
resource but in the surrender of the city to the 
Athenians. Salaethus concealed himself, but was 
taken ; and, together with the chief instigators of 
the revolt, was sent to Athens. Here he tried to 
save his life by making great offers, engaging in 
particular to prevail on the Lacedaemonians to 
abandon the siege of Plataea. The people, how¬ 
ever, paid no regard to his promises, and sentenced 
him to immediate execution. ‘(Thucyd. iii. 25, 27, 
28, 35, 36.) [E. E.] 

SA'LAMIS (2aAa pis), a daughter of Asopis, 
and by Poseidon the mother of Cenchreus or 
Cychreus. (Paus. i. 35. § 2 ; Apollod. iii. 12. 

§ 7 ; Diod. iv. 72.) From her the island of 
Salamis was believed by the ancients to have re¬ 
ceived its name, [L. S.] 

Q. SALASSUS, a frater of the P. Curtius who 
was put to death in Spain, in b. c. 45, by order of 
Cn. Pompeius, the son of Magnus. [C nRTius, No. 4.] 
(Cic. ad Fam. vi. 18). He is probably the same 
person as the Vettius Salassus, who was proscribed 
by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, and threw himself 
headlong from the roof of a house, when he saw 
his own wife conducting the assassins to him. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 24 ; Val. Max. ix. 11. § 7.) 

SALEIUS BASSUS. [Bassur.] 
SALGANEUS (2a\yqyt6s), a surname of 
Y Y 3 
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Apollo, derived from the town of Salganeus in 
Boeotia. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ; comp. Strab. ix. 
p. 403.) [L. S.] 

SA'LIA, FLA'VIUS, consul under Constan- 
tius II., in a. d. 348, with Flavius Philippus. The 
poet Prudentius was born in their consulship, as 
we learn from the introduction to his works. 

T. SALIE'NUS, a centurion in Caesar's army 
in Africa, in b. c. 46, induced the two Titii to sur¬ 
render their ship to C.Virgilius, the Pompeian leader. 
He was subsequently dismissed from the army by 
Caesar with disgrace. (Hirt. B. Afr . 28, 54.) 

SALIE'NUS CLEMENS, a senator in the 
reign of Nero. (Tac. Ann. xv. 73.) 

SALINA'TOR, TI. CLAUDIUS FUSCUS. 
[Fuscus, p. 191, b.] 

SALINA'TOR, LI'VIUS. 1. M. Livius M. 
p. M. n. Salinator, was consul b, c. 219, with 
L. Aemilius Paulus. Both consuls were sent 
against the Illyrians, who had risen in arms under 
Demetrius of the island of Pharos in the Adriatic. 
The consuls soon brought the war to an end, sub¬ 
dued the strongholds of Demetrius, and compelled 
the latter to fly for refuge to Philip, king of Ma¬ 
cedonia. Polybius attributes these exploits to 
Paulus alone, but we learn from other writers 
that Livius carried on the war together with his 
colleague, though it is probable that he took only 
a subordinate part in the campaign. He triumphed, 
however, with Paulus on his return to Rome ; but 
immediately afterwards both consuls were brought 
to trial on the charge of having unfairly divided 
the booty among the soldiers. Paulus escaped 
with difficulty, but Livius was condemned by all 
the thirty-five tribes, with the exception of the 
Maecian. The sentence seems to have been an 
unjust one, and Livius took his disgrace so much 
to heart that he left the city and retired to his 
estate in the country, where he lived some years 
without taking any part in public affairs. (Polyb. 
iii. 19 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; Appian, lllyr. 8 ; Aurel. 
Viet, dc Vir. III. 50 ; Liv. xxii. 35, xxvii. 34, xxix. 
37.) But the disasters which Rome experienced 
during the next few years would not allow her to 
dispense with the services of any of her citizens, 
and accordingly the consuls brought him back to 
the city in b. c. 210, after he had been absent 
nearly eight years. He had, however, neither 
forgotten nor forgiven his unjust sentence ; he re¬ 
turned to the city in a manner which showed that 
his disgrace still rankled in his breast; his gar¬ 
ments were mean, and his hair and beard long and 
uncombed ; but the censors compelled him to lay 
aside his squalor , and resume his seat in the 
senate. Even then he would not speak, and he 
remained silent for two years, till the attacks made 
upon his kinsman, M. Livius Macatus, induced 
him, in b. c. 208, to open his lips in his defence. 
In the same year the exigencies of the republic led 
to his election to the consulship for the following 
year, b. c. 207, with C. Claudius Nero. 

The apprehended invasion of Northern Italy by 
Hasdrubai, made it more necessary than ever to 
have generals of experience at the head of the 
Roman legions. One of the consuls was obliged to 
be a plebeian ; and the deaths of Gracchus, Flami- 
nius, and Marcellus, left Livius almost the only 
plebeian general to whom the republic dared to 
commit its fortunes. But at first Livius sternly 
refused to be chosen. His misanthropy increased 
rather than diminished. “ If they considered him 
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a good man, why had they condemned him as a 
bad man ? if they had condemned him justly, why 
did they deem him worthy of a second consulship ? ” 
At length he yielded to the entreaties of the senate, 
and allowed himself to be elected consul. But a 
difficulty still remained. Livius was a personal 
enemy of Nero ; and, as it was of the first im¬ 
portance that the two consuls should act with una¬ 
nimity, the senate endeavoured to reconcile them. 
“To what purpose ?” said Livius : “ we shall act 
with all the more vigour, if we are each afraid of 
giving one another an opportunity of obtaining re¬ 
nown by our disasters ? ” The authority of the 
senate, however, again prevailed, and Livius con¬ 
sented with difficulty to be reconciled to his colleague. 
Still he went forth to the war with bitter feelings 
against his countrymen. When Fabius urged him 
not to fight till he had become well acquainted with 
the forces of the enemy, the consul replied, that 
he should fight as soon as possible, in order that 
he might gain glory from the victory, or have the 
satisfaction of seeing the defeat of his countrymen. 
His conduct, however, was not as rash as his 
words. The lot decided that he should oppose 
Ilasdrubal in Northern Italy,and that Nero should 
fight against Hannibal in the south. Ilasdrubal 
made his appearance in Northern Italy sooner than 
was expected either by friends or foes. His great 
object was to effect a junction with Hannibal, but 
some horsemen, whom he had sent to his brother, 
to carry intelligence of his movements and to pro¬ 
pose their meeting in Umbria, were intercepted by 
Nero. The latter instantly set out with a light 
detachment of 7000 men, and succeeded in joining 
Livius in his camp at Sena. The two consuls re¬ 
solved upon an immediate battle ; but Ilasdrubal, 
perceiving the arrival of the other consul with his 
forces, declined the combat, and retreated towards 
Ariminum. The Romans pursued him, and com¬ 
pelled him to fight on the Metaurus. The Car¬ 
thaginian army was completely defeated, and Has- 
drubal himself fell in the combat. Further details 
of this battle, which was decisive of the fate of 
Italy, are given in the life of Hasdrubal [Has- 
drubal, No. 6], The consuls entered the city in 
triumph at the end of the summer, Livius in the 
triumphal car and Nero riding by his &ide, the 
greater distinction being granted to the former, as 
the battle had been fought in his province and he 
had had the auspices on the day of the engagement, 
though the general voice ascribed the honour of the 
victory to Nero (Liv. xxvii. 34, 35, 40, 46—49, 
xxviii. 9 ; Polyb. xi. 1—3 ; Zonar. ix. 9 } Appian, 
Annib. 52, 53 ; Oros. iv. 18 ; Eutrop. iii. 18 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 2. § 2, vii. 2. § 6, vii. 4. § 4, ix. 3. 
§ 1). In the battle Livius vowed a temple to Ju- 
ventas, which was dedicated sixteen years after¬ 
wards. (Cic. Brut. 18 ; Liv. xxxvi. 36.) 

In the same year, b. c. 207, Livius was ap¬ 
pointed dictator for the purpose of holding the 
consular coraitia. Next year, b. c. 206, he was 
stationed in Etruria, as proconsul, with an army of 
two legions of volones, and his imperium was pro¬ 
longed for two successive years. Towards the end 
of b. c. 205 he advanced from Etruria into Cisalpine 
Gaul, in order to support the praetor Sp. Lucretius, 
who had to oppose Mago, who had landed in Li¬ 
guria. They succeeded in shutting Mago up in 
Liguria, where he remained for two or three years 
[Mago, No. 7]. (Liv. xxviii. 10, 46, xxix. 5,13.) 
In B. c, 204 Livius was censor with his bid enemy 
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and former colleague in the consulship, C. Claudius 
Nero. The long-smothered resentments of these 
proud and haughty men burst forth again in their 
censorship, and occasioned no small scandal in the 
state. Nero appears, however, to have been the 
aggressor. It so happened that both censors pos¬ 
sessed a public horse (equus publicus) ; and accord¬ 
ingly, in the muster of the equites, which was one 
part of the censors' duties, when the herald came 
to the Tribus Pollia to which Livius belonged, and 
hesitated to summon the censor, Nero called out 
“ Summon M. Livius," and thereupon ordered his 
colleague to sell his horse, because he had been 
condemned by the people. Livius, in retaliation, 
deprived Nero likewise of his horse. At the close 
of the census, when the censors had to take the 
customary oaths and deposit the records of their 
office in the aerarium, each left the name of his col¬ 
league among the aerarians, and Livius, besides, 
left as aerarians the citizens of all the tribes, with 
the exception of the Maecian, because they had 
condemned him, and had after his condemnation 
elected him to the consulship and censorship. The 
indignation of the people at the proceedings of the 
censors led Cn. Baebius, the tribune of the plebs, 
to bring an accusation against them both ; but the 
prosecution was dropt through the influence of the 
senate, who thought it more advisable to uphold 
the principle of the irresponsibility of the censor¬ 
ship than to inflict upon the delinquents the punish¬ 
ment they deserved. Livius, in his censorship, 
imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of which 
he received the surname of Salinator , which seems 
to have been given him in derision, but which 
became, notwithstanding, hereditary in his family. 
(Liv. xxix. 37 ; Aurel. Viet, de Vir . 111. 50 ; Val. 
Max. ii. 9. § 6, vii. 2. § 6.) 

2. C. Livius Salinator, curule aedile b. c. 
203, and praetor b. c. 202, in which year he ob¬ 
tained Bruttii as his province. In b. c. 193 he 
fought under the consul against the Boii, and in 
the same year was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship (Liv. xxix. 38, xxx. 26, 27, xxxv. 
5, 10). He was elected pontifex in b. c. 211, in 
the place of M\ Poraponius Matho, and died in 
b. o. 170. (Liv. xxvi. 23, xliii. 11.) 

3. C. Livius Salinator, was praetor b. c. 191, 
and had the command of the fleet in the war against 
Antiochus. He defeated Polyxenidas, the king’s 
admiral, off Corycus, and in the following year 
prosecuted the war with activity till he was suc¬ 
ceeded by L. Aemilius Kegillus [Polyxknidas]. 
He was not, however, left unemployed, for in the 
same year, b. c. 190, he was sent to Lycia, and 
also to Prusiaa, king of Bithynia. He was consul 
b.c. 188, with M. Valerius Messalla, and obtained 
Gaul as his province, but performed nothing worthy 
of note. (Liv. xxxv. 24, xxxvi. 2,42 — 44, xxxvii. 
9— 14,16,25, xxxviii. 35 ; Appian, Syr. 22 —25.) 

SALINA'TOR, O'PPIUS. [Oppius, No. 6.] 
SALLU'STIUS or SALU'STIUS, the name 
of two or three persons mentioned in Cicero's 
correspondence. 

1. Cn. Sallustius, whose name frequently 
occurs, appears to have been a client of Cicero, and 
was a person of considerable literary attainments 
(Cic. ad Att. i. 3, 11, xi. 11,17, ad Fam. xiv. 4. 
§ 6, xiv. 11, ad Q. Fr . iii. 4. § 2, iii. 5. § 1). 

2. Caninius Sallustius, the quaestor of Bi- 
bulus, proconsul of Syria, to whom one of Cicero's 
letters, is addressed (ad Fam. ii. 17). The name 
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seems to be corrupt. It has been conjectured that 
we ought to read C. Annins Sallustianus or Cn. 
Sallustius . 

3. P. Sallustius. (Cic. ad Att. xi. 11.) 
SALLU'STIUS, or SALU'STIUS (SaAouV- 
nos). 1. Praefectus Praetorio (according to Suidas 
8. v. ^oAoucttios) under the emperor Julianus. It 
is probably the same Sallustius who was consul in 
a. d. 363. Sallustius was a heathen, but, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Theodoretus, dissuaded the 
emperor from persecuting the Christians. He ap¬ 
pears to have been on terms of friendship with the 
emperor Julianus, who dedicated to him his fourth 
oration. Himeriu9 also dedicated one of his treatises 
to him (Phot. Cod. clxv. p. 108, a, 29, ed. Bekker). 
It was in all probability this Sallustius who was 
the author of a treatise II«pl dewy ual k6ct/u.ov , 
which is still extant. If so, he was attached to 
the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists. 

There are various editions of the above-men¬ 
tioned treatise. It is incorporated in Gale's Opus- 
cula Mythologica. There is also an edition by 
Orellius, with the version of Leo Allatius, the notes 
of Lucas Holstenius and Gale, with some by the 
editor himself (Turici, 1821). There are transla¬ 
tions of the work in German by J. C. Arnold and G. 
Schulthess; in French by Formey, in his edition 
of the work (Berlin, a. d. 1748) ; and in English 
by Thomas Taylor. (Scholl, Gesch. der Griech. Lit - 
teratur , vol. iii. p. 357.) 

2. A Cynic philosopher of some note, who lived 
in the latter part of the fifth century after Christ. 
Iiis father Basilides was a Syrian ; his mother 
Theoclea a native of Emesa, where probably Sal¬ 
lustius was born, and where he lived during the 
earlier part of his life. He applied himself first to 
the study of jurisprudence, and cultivated the art 
of oratory with considerable diligence under the 
tuition of Eunoius at Emesa. He subsequent’y 
abandoned his forensic studies, and took up the 
profession of a sophist. He directed his attention 
especially to the Attic orators, and learnt all the 
orations of Demosthenes by heart. His own com¬ 
positions were deemed not unworthy of the great 
models whom he imitated. Finding the instructions 
of Eunoius no longer of service to him, Sallustius 
betook himself to Alexandria, and studied under 
the best masters of eloquence that the city afforded. 
Here too he probably imbibed a taste for phi¬ 
losophy ; and, attracted by the fame of the Athenian 
school, removed to Athens, and attended the lec¬ 
tures of Proclus. He soon left the Neo-Platonists 
however, and took up with the doctrines of the 
Cynics, which he maintained thenceforward with 
great ardour. Some curious stories are told of the 
experiments which he made upon himself to display 
or increase his power of enduring pain, and his 
disregard of the ordinary enjoyments of life (Sui¬ 
das s. v. xvrpdwvs \ Simplic. in Epict* p. m. 63). 
He assailed the philosophers of his time with con¬ 
siderable vehemence, to which his powers of ridi¬ 
cule gave additional effect. He pronounced phi¬ 
losophy to be an impossibility, and dissuaded the 
young men from resorting to the teachers of it 
(Suidas, Lc.s.v. *A0rjv6S<spos). Leaving Athens 
he returned to Alexandria, where he employed his 
eloquence and wit in attacking the follies or vices 
of his contemporaries. According to Photius (Cod. 
eexlii. p. 342, ed. Bekker), he pretended to a sort 
of divination or fortune-telling, professing to be 
able to tell from the appearance of a person's eyes 
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what kind of death he would die. Sallustius was 
suspected of holding somewhat impious opinions 
regarding the gods. He seems at least to have 
been unsparing in his attacks upon the fanatical 
theology of the Neo-Platonists. The treatise U(p\ 
^6wi/ koI nicrfAou has sometimes, without sufficient 
reason, been attributed to this Sallustius. (Suidas, 
l. c.; Phot. /. c.; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. 
vol. ii. p. 528, &c.) [C. P. M.j 

C. SALLU'STIUS CRTSPUS, or SALU'S- 
TIUS, belonged to a plebeian family, and was 
born b. c. 86, the year in which C. Marius 
died, at Amiternum, in the country of the 
Sabini. About the age of twenty-seven, as 
some say, though the time is uncertain, he ob¬ 
tained the quaestorship, and in B. c. 52 he was 
elected tribunus plcbis, in the year in which 
Clodius was killed by Milo in a brawl. In b. c. 
50 the censors Appius Claudius Pulcher and 
L. Calpumius Piso ejected Sallustius from the 
senate (Dion Cass. xl. 63, and the note of 
Reimarus), on the ground, as some say, of his 
having been caught in the act of adultery with 
Fausta, the daughter of the dictator Sulla, and the 
wife of T. Annius Milo. It is said that the 
husband soundly whipped Sallustius, and only let 
him off on payment of a sum of money (Varro, 
quoted by Gellius, xvii. 18). Sallustius belonged 
to the faction of Caesar, and party spirit may 
have had some effect with the censors, for the im¬ 
putation of an adulterous commerce, even if true, 
would hardly have been a sufficient ground at that 
time for a Nota Censoria. Sallustius, in his tri¬ 
bunate, made a violent attack upon Milo as to the 
affair of Clodius, but there may have been other 
grounds for his enmity, besides the supposed 
thrashing that he had received from Milo. The 
adulterous act, of course, was committed before 
B. c. 52 ; and Sallustius was elected a tribune after 
the affair. However this may be, upon his ejection 
from the senate, we hear no more of him for some 
time. The unknown author of the Declamatio in 
Sallustium (c. 5, 6) merely hints that he may 
have gone to Caesar, who was then in Gallia ; but 
such a hint from an unknown person is worth 
nothing. 

In b. c. 47 Sallustius was praetor elect, and 
was thus restored to his rank. (Dion. Cass. xlii. 
52.) He nearly lost his life in a mutiny of some 
of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had been led 
thither to pass over into Africa. (Appian, Bell, 
Civ. ii. 92.) Sallustius carried the news of the 
uproar to Caesar at Rome, and was followed 
thither by the mutinous soldiers, whom Caesar 
pacified. Sallustius accompanied Caesar in his 
African war, B. c. 46 {Bell. Afric. c. 8, 34), and 
he was sent to the island Cercina (the Karkenna 
islands, on the coast of Tunis), to get supplies for 
Caesar, which he accomplished. Caesar left him 
in Africa aB the governor of Numidia, in which 
capacity he is charged with having oppressed the 
people, and enriched himself by unjust means 
(Dion Cass, xliii. 9, and the note of Reimarus.) 
He was accused of maladministration before 
Caesar, but it does not appear that he was 
brought to trial. The charge is somewhat con¬ 
firmed by the fact of his becoming immensely rich, 
as was shown by the expensive gardens which he 
formed (horti Sallustiani) on the Quirinalis. It 
is conjectured that the abusive attack of Lenaeus. 
£ freedman of Pompeius Magnus, is the authority 
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for the scandalous tales against Sallustius (Sue* 
ton. De Must. Giummat. 15); but it is not the 
only authority. Sallustius retired into privacy 
after he returned from Africa, and he passed 
quietly through the troublesome period after 
Caesar’s death. He died b. c. 34, about four 
years before the battle of Actium. The story of 
his marrying Cicero’s wife, Terentia, is improbable. 
(Druinann, Geschichte Roms, vol. vi. p. 693.) 

The character of Sallustius has been the subject 
of much discussion among scholars, some of whom 
attempt to clear him of the scandalous imputations 
upon his memory. That a partizan, like Sallustius* 
and a rich man too, must have had many enemies, 
is agreeable to all experience ; and of course he 
may have had detractors. But to attempt to 
decide on the real merits of his character, or the 
degree of his demerits, with such evidence as we 
have, is puerile industry. It is enough to remark 
that Dion Cassius always makes a man as bad as 
he can. That he devoted himself so busily to 
literature in his retirement is an argument in 
favour of the latter part of his life at least. 

It was probably not till after his return from 
Africa that Sallustius wrote his historical works. 
The Catilina , or Bellum Catilinarium , is a history 
of the conspiracy of Catilina during the consulship 
of Cicero, b. c. 63. The introduction to this 
history, which some critics admire, is only a feeble 
and rhetorical attempt to act the philosopher and 
moralist. The history, however, is valuable ; and 
the charge that the historian has underrated the 
services of Cicero, is not maintainable. He would 
have damaged Cicero more in the opinion of the 
admirers of Cicero, at least, by not writing the 
history at all. Sallustius was a living spectator of 
the events which he describes, and considering 
that he was not a friend of Cicero, and was a 
partizan of Caesar, he wrote with fairness. The 
speeches which he has inserted in his history are 
certainly his own composition ; but we may as¬ 
sume that Caesar's speech was extant, and that he 
gave the substance of it. If he wrote the history 
after Caesar’s death, which is probable, that may 
explain why he had the bad taste to put his own 
composition in the place of Caesar’s genuine 
oration. Cato's speech on the same occasion was 
taken down by short-hand writers (Plut. Cato 
Minor , c. 23); and Sallustius of course had it in 
his hands ; but still he wrote one himself (Dru- 
raann, Geschichte Roms , vol. iii. p. 174). He showed 
his ignorance of the true value of history, and his 
vanity too in not recording a speech of Cato. 
Constantius Felicius Duranunus, in his Histories 
Conjurationis Catilinariae , has stated the facts 
which Sallustius either purposely or carelessly 
omitted in his history. 

The Jugurtka , or Bellum Juyurthinum , contains 
the history of the war of the Romans against Ju- 
gurtha, king of Numidia, which began b. c. Ill, 
and continued until b. c. 106. It is likely enough 
that Sallustius was led to write this work from 
having resided in Africa, and that he collected 
some materials there. He cites the Punic Books 
of King Hiempsal, as authority for his general 
geographical description {Jug. c. 17). The Ju* 
gurthine war has a philosophical introduction of 
the same stamp as that to the Catilina * As a 
history of the campaign, the Jugurthine war is of 
no value: there is a total neglect of geographical 
precision, and apparently not a very strict regard 
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to chronology. There is an oration in the Jugur- 
thine war (c. 30) of C. Memmius, tribunus plebis, 
against L. Calpurnius Bcstia, which Sallustius 
declares to be the genuine speech of Meminius ; 
and it is, in fact, very different from those which 
he composed himself. 

Sallustius, also, is said to have written I/isto- 
riarum Libri Quinque , which were dedicated to 
Lucullus, a son of L. Licinius Lucullus. The work 
is supposed to have comprised the period from the 
consulship of M. Aemilius Lepidus and Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, b. c. 78, the year of Sulla’s death, to 
the consulship of L. Vulcatius Tullus and M. Ae¬ 
milius Lepidus, B. c. 66, the year in which Cicero 
was praetor. If this is so, Sallust began his 
history where that of Sisenna on the Civil Wars of 
Sulla ended. This work is lost, with the excep¬ 
tion of fragments which have been collected and 
arranged. The fragments contain, among other 
things, several orations and letters. Some frag¬ 
ments belonging to the third book, and relating to 
the war with Spartacus, have been published from 
a Vatican MS. in the present century. (C. Sal- 
lustii Cr . Hislor. lib. iii. Fragmenta e Cod. Vat. 
ed. ab Angelo Maio ; edit, auctior et emendatior , 
curante J. Th. Kreysig, Misen. 1830, 8vo.) 

The ground for stating that the history of Sal¬ 
lustius began with B. c. 78, is the authority of the 
fragment in Donatus. (Fes Populi Romani , <J*c). 
But Ausonius (Id. iv. ad Nepotem ), seems to speak 
of some historical work which, as Le Clerc sup¬ 
poses, comprised a period of twelve years before 
the Tumultus Lepidi in B. c. 78. The commence¬ 
ment of such a work would coincide with u. c. 90, 
or the outbreak of the Social War, but the twelve 
years may be referred with equal probability to 
the period from b. c. 78 to b. c. 66. However, 
Sallust seems to have treated of the period of 
Sulla (Plutarch, Comparison of Sulla and Ly- 
sandery c. 3 ); though it is possible that this 
was done only by way of introduction to 
his historical work. The opusculum of Julius 
Exsuperantius may, with great probability, be 
assumed to be an epitome from the works of 
Sallustius. It commences with speaking of Me- 
tellus, the proconsul, taking C. Marius with him 
to the Jugurthine war ; and it terminates with 
the capture of Calagurris in Spain (Calahorra) 
by Pompeius, the erection of his trophies on the 
Pyrenees, and his return to Rome from Spain, 
b. c. 72. It does not, therefore, comprise the 
whole of the period comprehended in the historical 
works of Sallustius ; but Exsuperantius certainly 
followed some work which treated of the wars of 
Marius and Sulla. 

It is, then, a probable conjecture that Sallustius 
treated the following subjects in their chronological 
order, which may not have been the order in 
which they were written: — the war of Jugurtha ; 
the period from the commencement of the Marsic 
war, b. c. 90, to the death of Sulla, b. c. 78 ; the 
tumults caused by the consul M. Aemilius Le¬ 
pidus upon the death of Sulla j the war of Ser- 
torius, which ended b. c. 72; the Mithridatic 
war, which ended b. c. 63 ; and the conspiracy of 
Catiline. It was the fashion of Sallust to choose 
striking periods and events, and to write in piece¬ 
meal. Some grammarian probably arranged into 
the form of a history the works which com¬ 
prised the period from a c. 90 to b. c. 66, and 
this arrangement may have been made at a very 
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early period. Plutarch ( Lucullus , 10, 33) twice 
refers to Sallustius in his history of the campaigns 
of Lucullus in Asia. A passage in the Pompeius 
of Plutarch (c. 2) is apparently founded on a 
fragment, which is arranged in the third book. 
The fragments themselves are too meagre to allow 
the plan of the supposed history of Sallust to be 
reconstructed, though this has been attempted 
several times. But the more probable conclusion 
is that he did not write one history, but wrote 
several histories, all of which, except the CatUina 
and Jugurthay were arranged either by himself or 
others, under the title of Histories. Gellius fre¬ 
quently quotes the Histories of Sallustius. 

Duae Epistolae de Re Publica ordinanda , which 
appear to be addressed to Caesar at the time when 
he was engaged in his Spanish campaign (b. c. 49) 
against Petreius and Afranius, and are attributed to 
Sallustius; but the opinions of critics on their 
authenticity are divided. The rhetorical character 
of them is in itself no ground for supposing that 
they are not by Sallustius. 

The Declamatio in Sallustiuniy which is attri¬ 
buted to Cicero, is generally admitted to be the 
work of some rhetorician, the matter of which is 
the well-known hostility between the orator and 
the historian. The same opinion is generally 
maintained as to the Declamatio in Ciceronemy 
which is attributed to Sallustius; but Quinti- 
lianus (Inst. Or. iv. 1. 68) quotes the very words 
of the commencement of this declamatio ; and (ix. 
3, 89) the words 44 O Romule Arpinas.” (Z>e- 
clam. in Cic . c. 4.) 

Some of the Roman writers considered that Sal¬ 
lustius imitated the style of Thucydides. (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 36.) His language is generally concise and perspi¬ 
cuous : perhaps his love of brevity may have caused 
the ambiguity that is sometimes found in his sen¬ 
tences. He also affected archaic words. Though 
he has considerable merit as a writer, his art is 
always apparent. The terms in which 6ome critics 
speak of him as a writer seem to be very extra¬ 
vagant. Sallustius had no pretensions to great 
research or precision about facts ; and probably 
the grammarian Atteius Philologus (Sueton. de 
Illust. Gram. 10) may have helped his indolence 
by collecting materials for him. His reflections 
have often something of the same artificial and 
constrained character as his expressions. One may 
judge that his object was to obtain distinction as 
a writer ; that style was what he thought of more 
than matter. We have no means of judging how 
far Sallustius was superior as a writer to Sulla, 
L. Lucullus, and Sisenna ; but he has probably 
the merit of being the first Roman who wrote 
what is usually called history. He was not 
above his contemporaries as a politician: he was 
a party man, and there are no indications of any 
comprehensive views, which had a whole nation 
for their object. He hated the nobility, as a man 
may do, without loving the people. 

The editions of Sallustius are very numerous. 
The Editio Princeps was that of Rome, 1470, fot 
The edition of G. Corte, Leipzig, 1724, 4to ; of 
Haverkamp, Haag, 1742, 4to, and of F. D. Ger- 
lach, Basel, 1823—1831, 3 vols. 4to.; and of Kritz, 
Leipzig, 1828—1834,2 vols. 8vo., are the principal. 
An edition of the text was published by Orelii, 
Zurich, 1840. The translations are very nume¬ 
rous. The Italian version of Alfieri is as close 
and compact as the original. There are many 
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English versions. The oldest is Barclay’s trans¬ 
lation of the Jugurtka. The latest are by H. 
Stewart, London, 1806, 2 vols. 4to. and by 
Arthur Murphy, London, 1807. The Index 
Editionum Sallustii and Index Versionum, pre¬ 
fixed to Frotscher’s edition, Bhow the prodigious 
labour that has been expended on the works of 
Sallustius. [G. L.] 

C. SALLU'STIUS CRISPUS, the grandson 
of the sister of the historian, was adopted by the 
latter, and inherited his great wealth. In imi¬ 
tation of Maecenas, he preferred remaining a Roman 
eques ; and without the dignity of a senator, he 
possessed more influence in the state than those 
who had been distinguished by consulships and 
triumphs. Though given to luxury, and affecting 
to care only for his personal enjoyments, he pos¬ 
sessed great vigour of mind, and capacity for 
public business. For many years he was second 
only to Maecenas in the confidence of Augustus, 
and on the fall of that favourite he became the 
principal adviser of the emperor. He enjoyed the 
same distinction at first under Tiberius, and 
having been privy to the murder of Agrippa 
PostumuB, he recommended Livia, when the 
matter was mentioned in the senate, not to allow 
the .imperial secrets to be discussed in that body. 
In A. d. 16 he was employed by Tiberius to 
apprehend the false Agrippa. He died in a. d. 
20, at an advanced age, having lost the real con¬ 
fidence of the emperor some time previously, 
though he continued nominally to be one of his 
friends (Tac. Ann. i. 6, ii. 40, iii. 30 ; Senec. de 
Clem. 10). He possessed valuable copper mines 
ill the Alpine country of the Centrones (Plin. 
1L N. xxxiv. 2). The Sallustius, whom Horace 
attacked in one of his Satires (Sat. i. 2. 48), is 
probably the same person as the preceding ; but 
at a later period, when the poet became acquainted 
with the imperial court, he addressed one of his 
odes to him. ( Carm . ii. 2.) 

SALLU'STIUS LUCULLUS, legatus of 
Britain under Domitian, was slain by that emperor 
because he had called some lances of a new shape 
Luculleae y after his own name. (Suet. Dom. 10.) 

SALMO'NEUS (5aApwj'€us), a son of Aeolus 
by Enarete, and a brother of Sisyphus. (Apollod. 
i. 7. § 3 ; Schol. ad Find. Pyth. iv. 252.) He 
was first married to Alcidice and afterwards to 
Sidero ; by the former wife he was the father of 
Tyro. (Horn. Od. xi. 235 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 8 ; 
Diod. iv. 68.) He originally lived in Thessaly, 
but emigrated to Elis, where he built the town of 
Salmone. (Strab. viii. p. 356.) He there went so 
far in his presumption and arrogance, that he 
deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacri¬ 
fices to be offered to himself; nay, he even 
imitated the thunder and lightning of Zeus, but 
the father of the gods killed the presumptuous 
man with his thunderbolt, destroyed his town, and 
punished him in the lower world. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 7 ; Lucian, Tim. 2 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 585, &c. ; 
Hygin. Fab. 60, 61, 250 ; Claudian, in Rufin . 
514.) [L. S.] 

SALO'ME (SaU/oj). 1. Also called Alex- 
andra, was the wife of Aristobulus I., king of the 
Jews, on whose death, in b. c. 106, she released 
his brothers, who had been thrown by him into 
prison, and advanced the eldest of them (Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus) to the throne (Joseph. Ant . xiii. 
12. § ], Bell Jud. i. 4. § 1). By some she has 
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been identified with Alexandra, the wife of Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus, who, according to this hypothesis, 
married her, in obedience to the Jewish law, to 
raise up seed to his brother. Such a conjecture, 
however, is disproved by the fact, that Hyrca- 
nus II., son of Alexander Jannaeus and Alex¬ 
andra, was past 80 when he died, in b. c. 30, and 
therefore must have been born several years before 
the death of Aristobulus I. (See Joseph. Ant. xv. 
6. § 3.) 

2. Daughter of Antipater, the Idumaean, by his 
wife Cypros, and sister to Herod the Great. Sa¬ 
lome and her mother conceived the bitterest hatred 
against Herod’s wife Marianme, who, proud of her 
Asmonaean blood, had overbearingly and impru¬ 
dently contrasted it with theirs ; and accordingly, 
in b. c. 34, on the return of Herod from Laodiceia, 
whither he had been summoned by Antony to 
answer for the murder of his brother-in-law, the 
young Aristobulus [Aristobulus, No. 3.], they 
accused Mariamne of adultery with Josephus (the 
uncle and husband of Salome), to whose care 
Herod had committed his wife on his departure, 
and who consequently fell a victim to the jealousy 
of the king. Nor did many years elapse before, 
in b. c. 29, the life of Mariamne herself also was 
sacrificed to the anger of Herod, instigated by the 
calumnious representations of Salome and Cypros 
[Mariamne, No. 1.] On the death of Josephus, 
Salome married Costobarus, a noble Idumaean, 
whom Herod had made governor of Idumaea and 
Gaza. Soon after his marriage, Costobarus was 
detected in a treasonable negotiation with Cleo¬ 
patra, queen of Egypt, to whom he offered to 
transfer his allegiance, if she could prevail on 
Antony to add Idumaea to her dominions ; and it 
was only by the entreaties of Cypros and Salome 
that Herod was induced to spare his life. It was 
not long, however, before dissensions arose between 
Salome and her husband, whereupon she divorced 
him, in defiance of the Jewish law, which gave no 
such power to the wife, and effected his death by 
representing to her brother that she had repudiated 
him because she had discovered that he had abused 
the royal clemency, and was still guilty of treason¬ 
able practices. This occurred in b. c. 26. 

Against the sons of Mariamne, Alexander and 
Aristobulus [Aristobulus, No. 4.], Salome con¬ 
tinued to cherish the same hatred with which she 
had persecuted their mother to her fate ; and with 
this feeling she also strove successfully to infect 
her own daughter, Berenice, whom Aristobulus, 
about b. c. 16, had received in marriage from Herod. 
The hostility was cordially reciprocated by the 
princes, who, however, were no match for the arts 
of Salome, aided too as she was by her brother 
Pheroras, and her nephew Antipater, and who only 
played into the hands of their enemies by their 
indiscreet violence of language. Salome did in¬ 
deed herself incur for a time the displeasure of 
Herod, who suspected her, with good reason, of 
having calumniated him to his son Alexander, as 
harbouring evil designs towards Glaphyra, the 
wife of the latter, while his anger against her was 
further provoked by her undisguised passion for 
Syllaeus, the minister of Obodas, king of the Na- 
bathaeans, and his ambassador at the Jewish court. 
Again, when Herod, lending a ready ear to the 
calumnies against his son Alexander, had thrown 
him into prison, the young man retaliated with 
charges of treason against Pheroras and Salome, 
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whereby the king's perplexity and tormenting 
suspicion were greatly increased. At length, how¬ 
ever, the machinations of Salome and her accom¬ 
plices prevailed against the princes, and succeeded 
in effecting their death, in b.c. 6. Nor was the 
favour of Herod ever afterwards withdrawn from 
his sister, who was prudent enough, indeed, to 
cultivate it assiduously. Thus, listening to the 
advice of the empress Livia, she obeyed her 
brother in marrying Alexas, his confidant, though 
sorely against her will; and she detected and put 
him on his guard against the treasonable designs 
of Antipater and Pheroras. It was to her 
accordingly, and to her husband Alexas, as those 
upon whom he could best depend, that Herod, on 
his death-bed at Jericho, gave the atrocious order, 
that the Jewish nobles, whom he had sent for and 
shut up in the Hippodrome, should all be murdered 
there as soon as he breathed his last, so that his 
death might excite at any rate lamentations of 
some kind. This command, however, they did not 
obey. On the decease of Herod, Salome received 
as a bequest from him the towns of Jamnia, Azotus, 
and Phasaelis, besides a large quantity of money, 
to which Augustus added a palace at Ascalon ; 
and Josephus tells us that her annual income 
amounted altogether to 60 talents. She died during 
the time that M. Ambivius was procurator of 
Judea ; i. e. between 10 and 13 a. d., leaving the 
bulk of her possessions to the empress Livia. (Strab. 
xvi. p. 765 ; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, xv. 3, 7, xvi. 1, 
3, 4, 7—11, xvii. 1, 2—9, 11, xviii. 2, Bell. Jud. 
i. 8, 22—25, 28, 29, 32, 33, ii. 6, 9 ; Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. i. 8.) 

3. A daughter of Herod the Great by Elpis. 
In addition to what her father bequeathed to her, 
Augustus gave her a considerable dowry, and mar¬ 
ried her to one of the sons of Pheroras, Herod’s 
brother. (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1. § 3, 8. § 1, 11. § 5, 
Bell. Jud. I 28. § 4, 29. § 1, ii. 6. § 3.) 

4. Daughter of Herodias by Herod Philip, son 

of Herod the Great, was the maiden who pleased 
Herod Antipas by her dancing, and obtained from 
him the execution of John the Baptist. She was 
twice married—1st to her uncle Philip, the te- 
trarch of Ituraea and Trachonitis, who died 
childless; and 2d, to her cousin Aristobulus, son 
of Herod king of Chalcis [Aristobulus, No. 6.], 
by whom she had three sons (Matt. xiv. S—12 ; 
Mark, vi. 17—29 j Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. §§2, 4). 
The legendary account of her death, as given by 
Nicephorus in his Ecclesiastical History (i. 20), is 
a very clumsy invention. [E. E.j 

SALO NIA, the second wife of Cato the Censor, 
was the daughter of a scribe, and client of the 
latter, and bore the vigorous old man a son when 
he had completed his eightieth year. This son, 
who was called M. Cato Salonianus, was the 
grandfather of Cato UticensU. (Plut. Cat. May. 
24 ; Gell. xiii. 19.) It jg stated in Hieronymus 
(in Jovian.- vol iv. p. 190, ed. Paris) that the 
name of Cato’s second wife was Actoria Paula, 
but the name is probably a mistake of the copyist 
rar Aemilia Paula, who was the wife of the 
Censor’s eldest son. (Drumann, Geschichte Boms , 
vol. v. p. 148, &c.). 

SALONEN A, the wife of Caecina, the general 
of Vitellius. (Tac. Hist. ii. 20.) 

SALON PNA, CORNE'LIA, Augusta, the 
wife of Gallienus and mother of Saloninus. Since 
her son perished at the age of seventeen [Saloni* 
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nuk], upon the capture of Colonia Agrippina by 
Postumus, in a. d. 259, she must have been mar¬ 
ried before A. d. 242, that is, upwards of ten years 
before the elevation of Valerian. Zonaras asserts 
that she witnessed with her own eyes the death of 
her husband before the walls of Milan, in a. d. 
268, a statement fully confirmed, as far as dates are 
concerned, by the numerals found on Alexandrian 
medals. Hence it is evident that Gibbon is mis¬ 
taken in supposing that Piparaor Pipe, the daughter 
of the Suevic Attalus, had any claim to be regarded 
as the lawful Bpouse of Gallienus. 

The Roman medals of Salonina, which are very 
common, exhibit those names only which are placed 
at the head of this article, but on the productions 
of the Greek mint we find also the appellations 
Julia (TOT. KOP. CAAHNINA), Publia Licinia 
(no. AIK. KOP. CAAfiNINA), and Ckrysogons 
(CAAHN. XPTCOrONH. CEB.). From the last 
some have concluded that she was of Grecian origin, 
but of her family we know nothing. (For autho¬ 
rities see Gallienus ; Saloninus ; Valeri- 
anus.) [W.R.J 
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SALONFNUS, was given by Asinius Pollio, 
as an agnomen to his son C. Asinius Gallus 
[Gall us, Asinius, No. 2J. Asinius Gallus 
seems not to have employed the name himself, 
but he gave it as a cognomen to one of his sons 
by Vipsania, the former wife of the emperor 
Tiberius. This son, Asinius Saloninus, died in 
a . d. 28. (Tac. Ann. iii. 75.) 

SALONI'NUS, P. LICI'NIUS CORNE'- 
L1US VALERIA'NUS, son of Gallienus and 
Salonina, grandson of the emperor Valerian. When 
his father and grandfather assumed the title of 
Augustus, in a. d. 253, the youth received the de¬ 
signation of Caesar. Some years afterwards he 
was left in Gaul, under the charge of Silvanus, at 
the period when Gallienus was hastily summoned 
to encounter the rebel Ingenuus, in Pannonia. 
The insurrection headed by Postumus soon after 
broke out, and Saloninus was driven to take refuge 
in Colonia Agrippina, where he was put to death 
by the conqueror, upon the capture of the city in 
a. d. 259 [see Postumus], being at that time 
about seventeen years old. In addition to the 
names placed at the head of this article, we find 
Gallienus upon a coin of Perinthus (see also Zona¬ 
ras, xii. 24), and Egnatius upon one of Samos. The 
appellations Cornelius Saloninus appear to have 
been inherited from his mother, the remainder from 
his paternal ancestors. Great embarrassment has 
been caused to historians and archaeologists by the 
circumstance that, upon many of the numerous 
medals, both Greek and Roman, struck in his 
honour, while he was yet alive, he is styled Augus¬ 
tus i while on those which commemorate his 
apotheosis, he appears as Caesar only. Among 
the various explanations proposed of this anomaly. 
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the most plausible is founded upon the supposition 
that, wnen left alone in.Gaul, he was invested for 
the time being with the rank of Augustus, in order 
that he might command more respect during the 
absence of his father, but that the rank thus con¬ 
ferred being intended to serve a temporary purpose 
only, was extinguished by his death. Zonaras 
(xii. 24), when speaking of Gallienus, remarks, in 
passing, that his son, who was besieged by Postu- 
raus, bore the same name with his father, was 
regarded as heir to the empire, and was a comely 
and talented youth. (Trebell. Poll. Salonin, Gal- 
lien.; Zosim. i. 38 ; Gruter, Corp. Insc. cclxxv. 
5 ; Brequigny, in the Memoires de VAcademic de 
Sciences et Belles Lettres , vol. xxxii. p. 2G2 ; Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 421.) [W. R.] 
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SALC/NIUS. 1. P. Salonius, had been 
tribune of the soldiers, and first centurion for 
several alternate years, and was hated by the 
soldiers because he had been opposed to their 
mutinous projects in b. c. 342. (Liv. vii. 41.) 

2. C. Salonius, one of the triumvirs who 
founded the colony at Tempsa in b. c. 194. He 
was appointed in b. c. 173 one of the decemvirs 
for dividing certain lands in Liguria and Cisalpine 
Gaul among the Roman citizens and the Latins. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 45, xlii. 4.) 

3. Q. Salonius Sarra, praetor b. c. 192, ob¬ 
tained Sicily as his province. (Liv. xxxv. 10, 20.) 

4. M. Salonius, the father of the second wife 
of Cato the Censor. [Salonia.] 

SALO'NIUS, bishop of Genoa about the middle 
of the fifth century, was the son of Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons, and the pupil of Salvianus [Sal- 
vianus], who dedicated to him his two works, De 
Acantia and De Procidentia. He is supposed to 
have died before a. d. 475, because in the acts of 
the Council of Arles, held during that year, a 
certain Theophlastus is spoken of as presiding over 
the see of Genoa. 

There is still extant a work by Salonius, Ex- 
positio Mystica in Parabolas Salomonis et Ecclesias- 
ten , otherwise entitled In Parabolas Salomonis 
Dialogs //., or In Parabolas et Ecclesiasten Salo¬ 
monis Dialogic in the form of a conversation be¬ 
tween himself and his brother, Veranus. We have 
also an Epistola 9 written in his own name, in that 
of his brother, and of Ceretus, addressed to Leo 
the Great 

The Expositio was first printed at Haguenau 
(Hagenoae ), 4to. 1532. It will be found in the 
Orthodoxographa of Heroldus, Basel, 1550 j in the 
similar collection of Grynaeus, Basel, 1569 ; and 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima , voL viii. p. 
401, fol. LugdL 1677. 

The letter to Leo is included in the editions of 
that pontiff's works by Quesnell, and by the 
brothers Ballerini, being numbered lxxvi. in the 
former, and lxviii. in the latter. (Sehonemann, 
Bibl. Patrum LaU vol. ii. § 53.) [W. R.] 
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SA'LPION, an Athenian sculptor, of unknown 
date, whose name is inscribed upon a large vase of 
Parian marble, beautifully sculptured with figures 
in high relief, representing Hermes giving the 
infant Dionysus to the Nymphs to educate. This 
vase was found at Cormia, on the Gulf of Gaeta, 
and was applied to use as a font in the cathedral 
of Gaeta, but was afterwards removed to the Nea¬ 
politan Museum, where it now is. (Gruter, Thes. 
Inscr. p. lxxvii. No. 7 ; Spon, Miscellan. vol. ii. 
1, p. 25 ; Mus. Borbon.; Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon, 
s.v.) [P.S.] 

SA'LTIUS, SEX., conducted with L. Con- 
sidius a colony to Capua, b. c. 83 (Cic. de Leg. 
Agr. ii. 34). For details see Considius, No. 3. 

SA'LVIA GENS, was properly speaking no 
Roman gens. A few insignificant persons of this 
name are mentioned towards the end of the re¬ 
public, but the name became of importance in tlm 
imperial period from the emperor, M. Salvius 
Otho, who was descended from an ancient and 
noble family of the town of Ferentinum in 
Etruria. 

SA'LVIA TITISCE'NIA, a Roman female 
mentioned by M. Antonius in a letter to Octavian. 
(Suet. Aug. 69.) 

SALVIA'NUS, an accomplished ecclesiastical 
writer of the fifth century, who, although never 
raised to the episcopal dignity, is styled by Gen- 
nadius, “the master of bishops.” He was horn 
somewhere in the vicinity of Treves, a city with 
which he was evidently well acquainted. It is 
uncertain whether he was educated in the true faith, 
but he certainly was a Christian at the period of 
his marriage with Palladia, a pagan lady of Cologne, 
the daughter of Hypatius and Quieta; for he not 
only speedily convinced his wife of her errors, but 
after the birth of a daughter, Auspiciola, persuaded 
her to adopt some of the leading observances of a 
monastic life. Having, in consequence of this step, 
incurred the displeasure of his father-in-law, whom, 
however, after a lapse of seven years, he succeeded 
in appeasing, and eventually in converting, he 
removed to the south of France, and became a 
presbyter of the Church at Marseilles. Here he 
passed the remainder of his life, enjoying the 
friendship of the most distinguished among the holy 
men of that country, among others of Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons, to whose sons, Salonius and Ve¬ 
ranus, he acted as preceptor. The period of his 
death is uncertain, but he was still alive when Gen- 
nadius compiled his biographies, that is, about a. p. 
490. 

The following works by this author are still 
extant: — 

I. Adversus Avaritiam Libri IV. ad Ecclesium 
Catholicam , published under the name of Timotheus, 
about a. d. 440. It was first printed in the Anti - 
dotum contra diversas omnium fere Saeculorum 
Haereses of Io. Sichardus, fol. Basel, 1528, under 
the title 'Kmolhei Episcopi ad Ecclesiam Catholicam 
toto Orbe difusam et Salviani Episcopi Massiliensis 
in Librum Timothei ad Salonium Episcopum prae- 
fatio. 

II. De Procidentia s. De Gubematione Dei et de 
Justo Dei praesentique Judicio Libri. Written 
during the inroads by the barbarians upon the 
Roman empire, a. d. 451—455. It was first 
printed by Frobenius, Basel, fol. 1530, with the 
title D. Salviani Massyliensis Episcopi de veto 
Judicio et Procidentia Dei ad S. Salonium. Episco* 
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pum Viennemem Libri VIII, oura Io. Alexandri 
Brassicani Jureconsulti editi ac eruditis et cum 
primis Utilibus Scholiis illustrati. To this volume 
is appended a tract by some unknown person, 
attributed erroneously to Salvianus: “ Anticimenon 
(i. e. avrtKtLyL^vmv) Libri III. in quibus Quaes- 
tiones Veteris ac Novi Testamenti de Locis in 
Speciem pugnantibus. 

III. Epistolae IX. ; addressed to friends upon 
familiar topics. These were first printed in the 
edition of the collected works published by P. 
Pithoeus, 8vo. Paris, 1580. 

Besides the above, the following, now lost, are 
mentioned by Gennadius:— 

1. De Virginitatis bono ad Marcellum Libri III . 

2. De corum Praemio satisfaciendo. A title evi¬ 
dently corrupt, which no critic has yet been able 
to restore by a satisfactory conjecture. 3. Ad 
S'donium Episcopum Liber I. 4. Expositions 
axtremae Partis Libri Ecclesiastis ad Claudianum 
Episcopum Viennensem Liber I. 5. De Principio 
(.ienesis usque ad Conditionem Hominis Liber /., in 
verse. G. De Sacramentis Liber /. 7. Several 

Homilies. 

The best editions of the collected works of Sal¬ 
vianus are those of P. Pithoeus, 8vo. Paris, 1580, 
frequently reprinted ; of Rittershusius, 8vo. Altorf. 
1611 ; and, much superior to either, that of Balu- 
zitis, 8vo. Paris, 16G3, 1669, 1684 ; of which the 
last may be regarded as the standard. The different 
pieces will be found also in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Maxima , vol. viii. p. 339, fol. Lugd. 1677 ; and in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. x. p. 1 , fol. 
Vonot 1774. (Gennadius, de Viris Illust. 67 ; 
Schonemann, Bibliothec. Patrum Lot. vol. ii. § 39 ; 
llahr, Geschichte der Rom. Litterat. suppl. Band. 
2te Abtheil. § 39 ; 6ee also Heyne, Opuscula 
Academica, vol. vi.) [W. R.] 

SALVIA'NUS, CALPU'RNIUS, accused 
Sex. Marius in a. d. 25, but having been rebuked 
by Tiberius for bringing forward the accusation, 
he was banished by the senate. (Tac. Ann. iv. 36.) 

SALVIDIE'NUS ORFITUS. [Orfitus, 
Nos. 2, 4, 6.] 

Q. SALVIDIENUS RUFUS, of equestrian 
rank, was of humble origin, and owed his ele¬ 
vation to the favour of Octavian, which he repaid 
with the basest ingratitude. He was with Octavian 
at Apollonia, and is mentioned along with Agrippa 
as one of his confidential advisers on the assas¬ 
sination of Julius Caesar in b. c. 44 (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 59). He was soon employed by Octavian in 
the wars in which the latter forthwith became 
engaged. In b. c. 42 he commanded the fleet of 
Octavian against Sex. Pompeius, whose rising 
naval power had excited the apprehensions of the 
triumvirs. He* succeeded in protecting the coasts 
of Italy from the ravages of Pompey’s fleet, but in 
a battle fought off Brundusiura under the eyes of 
Octavian he was obliged to retire with loss. On 
Octavian’s return from Greece after the defeat of 
Brutus and CassiuB, Salvidienus was sent into 
Spain, but before he had crossed the Alps he was 
summoned back to Italy to oppose L. Antonius 
and Fulvia, who had taken up arras against 
Octavian. In the struggle which ensued (b. c. 
41—40), usually known by the name of the 
Perusinian war, Salvidienus took an active part 
as one of Octavian’s legates. At the conclusion 
of the war he was sent into Gallia Narbonensis. 
Notwithstanding the marks of confidence he had 
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received from Octavian, who had even promised him 
the consulship, he wrote to M. Antonius, offering 
to induce the troops in his province to desert from 
Octavian. His proposal came too late. Antonius, 
who had just been reconciled to Octavian, be¬ 
trayed the treachery of Salvidienus. The latter 
was forthwith summoned to Rome on some pre¬ 
text, and on his arrival was accused by Augustus 
in the senate, and condemned to death, b. c. 40. 
Livy relates that he put on end to his own life. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 85, v. 20, 24, 27, 31—35, 66 ; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 13, 18, 33 ; Liv. Epit. 123, 
127 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 76 ; Suet. Oct. G6.) 

The annexed coin was probably struck by Sal¬ 
vidienus. It bears on the obverse the head of 
Octavianus, with c. caesar iii. vir. r. p. c., and 
on the reverse Q. salvivs imp. cos. desig. The 
only difficulty in referring it to the preceding 
person is that he is here called Q. Salvius, while 
in the writers his name is always Q. Salvidienus. 
But, on the other hand, there is no Q. Salvius 
mentioned by any ancient writer to whom it can 
belong, while the consul dcsignatus applies to 
Q. Salvidienus, as well as the time at which the 
coin was struck, namely, while Octavianus was 
triumvir. (Eckiiel, vol. v. p. 299.) 



COIN OF Q, SALVIDIENUS RUFUS. 

SA'LVIUS. 1. A literary slave of Atticus, is 
frequently mentioned in Cicero’s correspondence. 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 7, xiii. 44. § 3, xvi. 2. § 6, 
ad Earn. ix. 10, ad Q,. Fr. iii. 1. § 6, iii. 2.) 

2. A freedman, who corrupted the son of Hor- 
tensius. (Cic. ad Att. x. 18.) 

3. Tribune of the plebs, b. c. 43, first put his 
veto upon the decree of the senate, which declared 
M. Antonius a public enemy, but was afterwards 
induced not only to withdraw his opposition, but 
to become a warm supporter of all the measures 
of Cicero. He was, in consequence, proscribed 
by the triumvirs towards the close of the year, 
and was put to death while he was entertaining 
some friends at a banquet. (Appian, B. C. iii. 
50, &c., iv. 17.) 

SA'LVIUS, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, is better known by the name of Trvphon, 
which he assumed. [Tryphon.] 

SA'LVIUS, artists. I. A statuary, whose name 
is inscribed on the edge of the colossal bronze pine¬ 
apple, 16 Roman palms high, which stands in the 
great niche erected by Bramante, in the gardens of 
the Vatican, and which was found at the foot of 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian, when the foundations 
of the church of S. Maria della Transpontina were 
being prepared. Hence it is inferred, with great 
probability, that this pine-apple formed originally 
the ornamental apex of the Mausoleum of Hadrian. 
If this conjecture be true, we have of course the 
date of the artist The inscription is, p. cin- 
ciu8. p. l. salvivs, which shows that the artist 
was a freedman. (Gruter, vol. i. p. clxxxvii. 
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No. 6 ; Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. vol. vii. pi. xliii. 
p. 75; Winckelmann, Gesch. d. Kunst , b. ii. c. 2. 
§ 18, with the note9 of Fea and Meyer; Welcker, 
Kunatblabt , 1827, No. 83 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M. Schom , p. 400, 2d ed.) 

2. C. Julius, an artist, who is described on a 
Latin inscription at Florence as structor parietum , 
which has been supposed to mean one who deco¬ 
rated walls with mosaics ; but the correctness of 
th s explanation is very doubtful. ( Inscr. Ant. 
Kirur. vol. i. p. 154, No. 80 ; R. Rochette, Lettre 
a M. Schorn , p. 400, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SA'LVIUS COCCEIA'NUS. [Coccbianus.] 
SA'LVIUS JULIA'NUS. [Julianus.] 
SA'LVIUS LIBKRA'LIS. [Libkralis.] 
SA'LVIUS OTllO. [Otho.1 
SA'LVIUS POLE'MIUS. [Polkmius.] 

• SA'LVIUS TITIA'NUS, as he is usually 
called, but his full name was Salvius Otho Ti- 
tianus. [Otho, No. 3.] 

SA LVIUS VALENS. [Valens.] 

SALUS, the personification of health, prosperity, 
and the public welfare, among the Romans. In 
the first of these three senses she answers very 
closely to the Greek Hygieia, and was accordingly 
represented in works of art with the same attri¬ 
butes as the Greek goddess. In the second sense 
she represents prosperity in general. (Plaut. Cist. 
iv. 2. 76 ; Terent. Adelph. iv. 7, in fin. ; Cic. pro 
Font. 6), and was invoked by the husbandmen at 
seed-time. (Ov. Fast. iii. 880 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 16.) 
In the third sense Salus is the goddess of the 
public welfare {Salus publica or Romana). In this 
capacity a temple had been vowed to her in the 
year b. c 307, by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus 
on the Quirinal hill (Liv. ix. 43, x. 1), which was 
afterwards decorated with paintings by C. Fabius 
Pictor. (Val. Max. viii. 14. §6; Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 4 ; Tacit. Ann. xv. 74.) She was wor¬ 
shipped publicly on the 30th of April, in con¬ 
junction with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. (Ov. 
Fast. iii. 881 ; Zonar. x. 34.) It had been cus¬ 
tomary at Rome every year, about the time when 
the consuls entered upon their office, for the augurs 
and other high-priests to observe the signs for the 
purpose of ascertaining the fortunes of the republic 
during the coming year ; this observation of the 
signs was called augurium Salutis. In the time of 
Cicero, this ceremony had become a mere matter 
of form, and neglected ; but Augustus restored it, 
and the custom afterwards remained as long as 
paganism was the religion of the state. (Sueton. 
Aug. 31 ; Tacit. Ann. xii. 23 ; Lydus, de 
Mens. iv. 10 ; comp. Cic. de Leg. ii. 8.) This 
solemnity was conducted with prayers and vows 
for the good of the people, and the success of the 
generals and magistrates, and took place on some 
day on which there was no disturbance, discord, or 
any thing else which, as a bad omen, might have 
interfered with the prayers. (Cic. de Div. i. 47 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 24 ; Fest. s. v. Maximum 
praetorem.) Hence it was regarded as a favour¬ 
able sign when the people were cheerful and 
joyous, even to excess, and for this reason the 
magistrates even allowed themselves to be ridi¬ 
culed by the people. (Lydus, l. c.) Salus was 
represented, like Fortuna, with a rudder, a globe 
at her feet, and sometimes in a sitting posture, 
pouring from a patera a libation upon an altar, 
around which a serpent is winding itself. (Hirt, 
Mytkol. Bilderb. p. 109.) [L. S.] 


SAMPSON. 

SALEkSTIUS. [Sallustius.] 
SALY'NTHIUS (2«AtM<os), a king of the 
Agraeans, gave a hospitable reception to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, who, after the battle of Olpae (b. c. 
426), had abandoned their Ambraciot allies and 
secured their own safety by a secret agreement 
with Demosthenes, the Athenian general. In 
b, c. 424, Demosthenes invaded the territory of 
Salvnthius, and reduced him to subjection. (Thuc. 
iii. Ill, iv. 77.) [E.E.] 

SA'MIA (SctyJa), a daughter of the river-god 
Maeander, and wife of Ancaeus, by whom she 
became the mother of Samos. (Paus. vii. 4. § 2.) 
Sarnia also occurs as a surname of Hera, which is 
derived from her temple and worship in the island 
of Samos. (Ilerod. iii. 60; Paus. vii. 4. § 4 ; 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 14 ; comp. Hkra.) There was 
also a tradition that Hera was born or at least 
brought up in Samos. (Paus. 1. c. ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 187.) [L. S.] 

SA'MIUS (Soiuios), a surname of. Poseidon, 
derived from his temples in Samos and Samicon in 
Elis. (Strab. xiv. p. 637 ; comp. viii. pp. 343, 
347; Paus. vi. 25. §5.) [L. S.] 

SA'MIUS, a Roman eques in the reign of 
Claudius, put an end to his own life, a. d. 47. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 5.) 

SA'MIUS, or SAMUS (Sdjutor, 2i,uos), a lyric 
and epigrammatic poet, was a Macedonian, and 
was brought up with Philip V., the son of Deme¬ 
trius, by whom also he was put to death, but for 
what reason we are not informed. (Polyb. v. 9, 
xxiv. 8.) He therefore flourished at the end of 
the third century, b. c. Polybius (v. 9) has pre¬ 
served one of his iambic lines ; and two epigrams 
by him are contained in the Greek Anthology, 
both on the subject of Philip’s exploit in killing 
the wild bull on Mount Orbelus, on which we have 
also an epigram by Antipater of Sidon. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 10, No. 18.) The name is written 
in both the above ways, and in the Planudean 
Anthology both epigrams are ascribed to Simmias , 
doubtless by the common error of substituting a 
well-known name for one less known. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. p. 485 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. i. 
p. 236, vol. xiii. pp. 948, 949.) [P. S.] 

SAMMONICUS SERE'NUS. [Skrenus.] 
SA'MOLAS (2<(uoAay), an Achaean, was one 
of the three commissioners who were sent by the 
Cyrean Greeks from Cotyora to Sinope, in b. c. 
400, for ships to convey the army to Heracleia. 
(Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 14, vi. 1. § 14.) Not long 
after, when the Greeks were at Calpe, we find Sn- 
molas commanding a division of the reserve in the 
successful engagement with the allied troops of the 
Bithynians and Pharnabazus. (Xen. Anab. vi. 5. 
§ H.)^ [E. E.J 

SA'MOLAS (Sa^uJAar), an Arcadian, was one 
of the statuaries who made the bronze figures 
which the people of Tegea dedicated as a votive 
offering at Delphi, out of the booty taken in war 
from the Lacedaemonians, about b.c. 400, as we 
know from the dates of the artists who executed 
other portions of this group. The statues made by 
Samolas were those of Triphylus and Azan. (Paus. 
x. 9. § 3. s. 6 ; Antiphanes.) [P. S.] 

SAMPSICERAMUS, the name of a petty 
prince of Emesa in Syria, is a nickname given by 
Cicero to Cn. Pompeius. (Strab. xvi. p. 753; Cic. 
ad Att. ii. 14, 16, 17, 23.) 

SAMPSON (2ap\fu)iy) t St., sumamed & (cvodS- 
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or “Ilospitum Exceptor,” was bom at Rome 
of a rich and noble family in the fifth century after 
Christ. He studied medicine, not as a profession, 
but as a means of being useful to the poor, whom 
he attended gratuitously and with great success. 
While still young he removed to Constantinople, 
where he continued his charitable ministrations by 
converting his house into a hospital for the sick 
poor ; and where he was ordained priest at about 
the age of thirty. Here he became acquainted 
with the emperor Justinian, whom he cured of a 
painful and obstinate disease ; and whom he per¬ 
suaded to build a hospital instead of conferring any 
reward upon himself. Sampson did not live long 
after this event, but died about the year 530 or 
531. Numerous miracles are said to have been 
wrought by him after his death, on account of 
which he has been canonized by the Romish and 
Greek churches. His hospital, which was near the 
church of St. Sophia, was twice destroyed by fire, 
but was rebuilt, and existed in full usefulness long 
after his death. His memory is celebrated on 
June 27. There is a long and interesting life of 
St. Sampson by Simeon Metaphrastes, which is 
inserted in the “Acta Sanctorum” (June, vol. v. 
p. *201, &c.). See also Menolog. Graec. June 27, 
vol. iii. p. 144 ; Bzovius, Aomenclator Sanctor. 
Profession# Medicor. An account of St. Sampson’s 
hospital may be found in Du Cange’s CPolls 
Christiana , iv. 9 . 9. [W. A. G.] 

SANACHARIBUS. [Sethon.] 

SANATROCES, a king of Parthia. [Ar- 

RACES XI. 1 

SANATRUCES, a king of Armenia. [Ar- 
sacidak, p. 363, a ] 

SANCHUNIATHON (2ay X ovndew\ an an¬ 
cient Phoenician writer, whose works were trans¬ 
lated into Greek by Philon Byblius, who lived in 
the latter half of the first century of the Christian 
aera. A considerable fragment of the translation 
of Philon is preserved by Eusebius in the first 
book of his Praeparatio Evangelica. The most 
opposite opinions have been held by the learned 
respecting the authenticity and value of the wri¬ 
tings of Sanchuniathon. The scholars of the 
seventeenth century, Scaliger, Grotius, Bochart, 
Selden, and others, regarded them as genuine re¬ 
mains of the most remote antiquity, and expended, 
or rather wasted, no small amount of learning in 
attempting to reconcile them with the statements 
in the old Testament. Their views were carried 
out to the fullest extent by Richard Cumberland, 
bishop of Peterborough, who translated into En¬ 
glish the extracts in Eusebius (London, 1720), 
with historical and chronological remarks, in which 
he asserts that all the antediluvian patriarchs of 
the Old Testament are to be found in Sanchunia¬ 
thon ! Modern scholars, however, take a very 
different view of Sanchuniathon and his writings ; 
but. before we state their opinions, it will be 
advisable to see what the ancient writers them¬ 
selves say respecting him. The first author who 
mentions him is Athenaeus, who speaks (iii. p. 
126) of Suniaethon (of which variation in the 
name more will be said presently), and Mochus,as 
writers on Phoenician matters ($>oivu<iKd). The 
next writer who mentions him is Porphyrins (de 
Abstiru ii. 56, p. 94 ^ e d. Holsten.), who says that 
Sanchuniathon wrote a Phoenician history ($o<i/<- 
ku?!i laropla) in the Phoenician language, which 
was translated into Greek in eight books by 
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Philon Byblius. We likewise learn from Euse¬ 
bius that Porphyriu 8 had made great use of the 
writings of Sanchuniathon (of course the transla¬ 
tion by Philon) in his work against the Christians, 
which has not come down to us. In that work he 
called Sanchuniathon a native of Berytus (Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. i. 6 , x. 11). Next comes Eusebius 
himself, whose attention seems to have been first 
drawn to Sanchuniathon by the quotations in P 01 - 
phyrius. It is evident from the language of Euse¬ 
bius that he had consulted the translation of 
Philon himself, and that his acquaintance with the 
writer was not confined to the extracts in Porphy- 
rius, as some modern scholars have asserted. 
Eusebius also calls Siinchuniathon a native of 
Berytus, but he says that his Phoenician history 
was divided into nine (not eight) books by Philon. 
This is all the independent testimony we possess 
respecting Sanchuniathon and the Greek transla¬ 
tion by Philon, for it is pretty clear that subse¬ 
quent writers who speak of both borrow their 
accounts either from Porphyrius or Eusebius. The 
most important later testimonies are those of Theo- 
doretus and Suidas. The former writer says {de 
Cur. Graec. Affect. Seim, ii.) : “ Sanchuniathon, of 
Berytus, wrote the Theologia (SeoAoyla) of the 
Phoenicians, which was translated into Greek by 
Philon, not the Hebrew but the Byblian.” Theo- 
doretus calls the work of Sanchuniathon a Theo¬ 
logian on account of the nature of its contents. 
Suidas {s. v.) describes Sanchuniathon as a Tyrian 
philosopher, who lived at the time of the Trojan 
war, and gives the following list of his works: 
Tlepl. rov ‘E ppov tpvoioAoyiaSn rfnt peratppdadp 
(namely, by Philon). Tlarpia T vp'iwv t7? QoivIkup 
SiaAturcp, Alyxrrn laK-^v QsoAoylav Ka\ <xAAa nva. 
But such an enumeration of different works is of 
little value from an inaccurate compiler like Suidas. 
They are probably only different titles of the same 
work. 

Now it is quite clear from the preceding account 
that we have no evidence even for the existence of 
Sanchuniathon except the testimony of Philon 
Byblius himself. He is not mentioned by any 
writer before Philon Byblius, not even by Jose¬ 
phus or by Philon Judaeus, who might have been 
expected to have heard at least of his name. This 
is suspicious at first sight. The discovery of old 
books written by an author, of whom no one has 
ever heard, and in a language which few can read, 
is a kind of imposture known to modem as well as 
ancient times. The genuineness and authenticity 
of the work must rest entirely on the nature of its 
contents ; and even a superficial perusal of the ex¬ 
tracts in Eusebius will convince almost every 
scholar of the present day that the work was a 
forgery of Philon. Nor is it difficult to see with 
what object the forgery was executed. Philon was 
evidently one of the many adherents of the doc¬ 
trine of Euhemerus, that all the gods were origin¬ 
ally men, who had distinguished themselves in 
their lives as kings, warriors, or benefactors of 
man, and became worshipped as divinities after 
their death. This doctrine Philon applied to the 
religious system of the Oriental nations, and espe¬ 
cially of the Phoenicians ; and in order to gain 
more credit for his statements, he pretended that 
they were taken from an ancient Phoenician 
writer. This writer he says was a native of Bery¬ 
tus, lived in the time of Semiramis, and dedicated 
his work to Abibalus, king of Berytus. Having 
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thus invented a high antiquity for his Phoenician j 
authority, he pretended that his writer had taken 
the greatest pains to obtain information, that he 
had received some of his accounts from Hierom- 
balus, the priest of the god Jevo, and had collected 
others from inscriptions in the temples and the 
public records preserved in each c ? ty. This is all 
pure invention, to impose more effectually upon the 
public. The general nature of the work is in 
itself sufficient to prove it to be a forgery ; but in 
addition to this we find an evident attempt to 
show that the Greek religion and mythology were 
derived from the Phoenician, and a confusion be¬ 
tween the Phoenician and Hebrew religions, which 
are of themselves sufficient to convince any one 
that the work was not of genuine Phoenician 
origin. But though the work is thus clearly a 
forgery, the question still remains, whether the 
name Sanchuniathon was a pure invention of Phi- 
Ion or not. Movers, who has discussed the whole 
subject with ability, thinks that Philon availed 
himself of a name already in use, though it was 
not the name of a person. He supposes that 
Sanchoninthon was the name of the sacred books 
of the Phoenicians, and that its original form was 
San-Chon-iath, which might be represented in the 

Hebrew characters by Jin' |13 JD, that is “the 

entire law of Chon,” Chon being the same as Bel, 
or, as the Greeks called him, the philosopher He¬ 
racles, or the Tyrian Heracles. Movers further 
supposes that Suniaethon (2ovviat0u>v), which occurs 
in the passage of Athenaeus already referred to, is 
a shortened form of the name, and signifies the 
whole laxv , the Chon being omitted. But on these 
etymologies we offer no opinion. 

The fragments of the so-called Sanchuniathon 
which have come down to us have been published 
in a useful edition by J. C. Orelli, under the title of 
“ Sanchoniathonis Berytii, quae feruntur, Frag- 
rnenta de Cosraogonia et Theologia Phoenicum, 
Graece versa a Philone Byblio, servata ab Eusebio 
Caesariensi, Praeparationis Evangelicae Libro I. 
cap. VI. et VII., &c.,” Lips. 1826, 8vo. Besides 
these extracts from the first book of the Praepa 
ratio Evangelica, there is another short passage in 
Eusebius ( de Laud. Constant, c. 3), and two in 
Joannes Lydus (de Mcnsibus, p. 116 de Magistr. 
p. 130), which are evidently taken from the pre¬ 
tended translation of Philon Byblius. 

Philon Byblius himself has also been made the 
subject of a forgery. In 1835 a manuscript, pur¬ 
porting to be the entire translation of Philon By¬ 
blius, was discovered in a convent in Portugal. 
Many German scholars, and among others Grote- 
feud, regarded it as the genuine work of Philon. It 
was first published in a German translation by Fr. 
Wagenfeld, under the title of “ Urgeschichte der 
Phonizier, in einem Auszuge aus der wieder aufge- 
fundenen Handschrift von Philo’s vollstan. Ueber- 
setznng. Mit einem Vorworte von G.F.Grotefend,” 
Hannover, 1836. In the following year the Greek 
text appeared under the title of “ Sanchuniathonis 
Historiarum Phoeniciae Libros novem Graece versos 
a Philone Byblio, edidit Latinaque versione dona- 
vit F. Wagenfeld,” Bremae, 1837. It is now, 
however, so universally agreed that this work is 
the forgery of a later age that it is unnecessary to 
make any further remarks upon it. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Oraec. vol. i. p. 222, &c. ; and especially Movers, 
Die Plummer , p. .99, &c. p. 116, &c.) 


SANDOCES. 

SANCUS, SANG US or SEMO SANCUS, 
a Roman divinity, is said to have been originally a 
Sabine god, and identical with Hercules and Dius 
Fidius. (Lactant. i. 15; Ov. Fast. vi. 216; Pro- 
pert. iv. 9,74; Sil. Ital. viii. 421.) The name 
which is etymologically the same as Sanctus , and 
connected with Sancire , seems to justify this be¬ 
lief, and characterises Sancus as a divinity pre¬ 
siding over oaths. Sancus also had a temple at 
Rome, on the Quirinal, opposite that of Quirinus, 
and close by the gate which derived from him the 
name of Sanqualis porta. This sanctuary was the 
same as that of Dius Fidius, which had been con¬ 
secrated in the year b. c. 465 by Sp. Postumius, 
but was said to have been founded by Tarquinius 
Superbus (Liv. viii. 20, xxxii. 1 ; Dionys. ix. 
60; Ov. Fast. vi. 213, &c.), and the ancients 
thoroughly identified their Dius Fidius with 
Sancus. He is accordingly regarded as the pro¬ 
tector of the marriage oath, of the law of nations, 
and the law of hospitality. (Dionys. iv. 58 ; 
Varro, De Ling. Lot. v. 66.) Sancus is said to 
have been the father of the Sabine hero Sahu<. 
(Dionys. ii. 49 ; August, de Civ. Dei , xviii. 19 ; 
Lactant./. c.) [L. S.] 

SANCTUS, St., is said by C. B. Carpzovius 
(De Medicts ab Eccles. pro Sanctis habitis ), who 
copies Bzovius (Nomenclator Sanctor. Profc&sione 
Medicor .), to have been a physician, and a native 
of Otriculum (or Ocriculum), a city of central Italy, 
who was put to death with cruel torments in the 
reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and whose memory 
is celebrated on June 26. Both these writers 
quote as their authority for this statement, “ Moui- 
menta Ecclesiae Otriculanae in Sabinis.” It seems 
probable that there is some error or confusion in 
this account, which the writer is not able at pre¬ 
sent to clear up quite satisfactorily. In the 
Menologium Graecum (vol. iii. p. 182) St. Sanctus 
(SayKTos) is called a native of Ravenna, and is 
said to have suffered martyrdom under M. Anto¬ 
ninus. II is memory is celebrated on July 26, and 
he is not stated to have been a physician. In 
Ughelli, Italia Sacra (vol. x. p. 151), no mention 
is made of St. Sanctus, but St. Medicus is said to 
have been one of the patron saints of Ocriculutn. 
And in the Acta Sanctorum no mention is made 
of St. Sanctus under June 26 or July 26 ; but 
St. Medicus, a native of Otriculum, but not a 
physician, whose history is not unlike that 
of St. Sanctus in Bzovius and the Menologium 
Graecum , is commemorated under the date of 
June 25. [W.A.G.] 

SA'NDACUS (Sch'Scnroy), a son of Astyuous, 
and a grandson of Phaethon. He is said to-have 
migrated from Syria to Cilicia, to have folded 
the town of Celenderis, and to have become the 
father of Cinyras by Pharnace. (Apollod. iii. 14. 
§3.) [L.S.] 

SANDO'CES (2av5oJ/o7s), a Persian, son of 
Thamasius, was one of the royal judges under 
Dareius Hystaspis, and, having given an unjust 
sentence under the influence of a bribe, was con¬ 
demned by the king to crucifixion. But after he 
had been placed on the cross, Dareius called to 
mind that his services outweighed his offences, and 
he was accordingly taken down and pardoned. In 
b. c. 480, he was viceroy of Cume in Aeolis, and, 
in the invasion of Greece by Xerxes in that year, 
commanded a squadron of 15 ships, which were 
detained behind when the main body left Sepias, 
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and, sailing on afterwards to the south by them¬ 
selves, were captured by the Greeks off Artemi- 
sium. (Herod, vii. 194.) [E. E.] 

SANDROCOTTUS (2av8p<fnoTTos), an Indian 
king at the time of Seleucus Nicator, ruled over 
the powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii 
on the banks of the Ganges. The Gangaridae, also 
written Gandaridae, and the Prasii, are probably 
the same people; the former name signifying the 
people in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and 
the latter being of Hindu origin, and the same as 
the Prachi , the eastern country of Sanscrit writers. 
The capital of Sandrocottus was Palibothra, called 
by the Sanscrit writers Pataliputra, probably in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Patna. The 
Greek writers relate that the father of Sandrocottus 
was a man of low origin, being the son of a barber, 
whom the queen had married after putting her 
husband the king to death. He is called by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (xvi. 93, 94) Xandramcs , and by 
Q. Curtius (ix. 2) Aggrammes , the latter name 
being probably only a corruption of the former. 
This king sent his son Sandrocottus to Alexander 
the Great, who was then at the Hyphasis, and he 
is reported to have said that Alexander might 
easily have conquered the eastern parts of India, 
since the king was hated on account of his 
wickedness and the meanness of his birth. Justin 
likewise relates, that Sandrocottus saw Alex- i 
ander, and that having offended him, he was 
ordered to be put to death, and escaped only by 
flight. Justin says nothing about his being the 
king’s son, but simply relates that he was of ob¬ 
scure origin, and that after he escaped from Alex¬ 
ander he became the leader of a band of robbers, 
and finally obtained the supreme power. So much 
seems certain, that in the troubles which followed 
the death of Alexander, Sandrocottus or his father 
extended his dominions over the greater part of 
northern India, and conquered the Macedonians, 
who had been left by Alexander in the Panjab. 
After the general peace between the successors of 
Alexander in b, c. 311, Seleucus was left for ten 
years in the undisturbed possession of his do¬ 
minions, and at some period during this time he 
made an effort to recover the Indian conquests of 
Alexander. The year in which he undertook the 
expedition is not stated, but from the account of 
Justin it would appear to have been only a short 
time before the war with Antigonus, that is, b.c. 302. 
It is unknown how far Seleucus penetrated in India; 
according to some accounts he advanced as far as 
Palibothra. At all events, he did not succeed in 
the object of his expedition ; for, in the peace con¬ 
cluded between the two monarchs, Seleucus ceded 
to Sandrocottus not only his conquests in the 
Panjab, but also the country of the Paropamisus. 
Seleucus in return received five hundred war ele¬ 
phants, which had then become an object of so 
much importance as perhaps to be almost an equi¬ 
valent for the loss of the dominions which he sus¬ 
tained. The peace was cemented by a matrimonial 
alliance between the Syrian and Indian kings. 
Megasthenes subsequently resided for many years 
at the court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus ; and to the work which Megasthenes 
wrote on India, later writers were chiefly indebted 
for their accounts of the country. [Megasthenes.] 
The name of Sandrocottus is written both by Plu¬ 
tarch and Appian Androcotttu without the sibilant, 
and Athenaena gives us the form Sandrocupius 
vol. m. 
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(SavfyJ/t ottos), which bears a much greater re¬ 
semblance to the Hindu name than the common 
orthography. (Plut. Alex, 62 ; Justin, xv. 4 ; 
Appian, Sgr. 55 ; Strab. xv. pp. 702, 709, 724 ; 
Athen. i. p. 13, e.; Arrian, Anab. v. 6 . § 2 ; Plin. 
H.N, vi. 17.) 

Sandrocottus has excited considerable interest 
among modern scholars, as he appears to be the 
same as the Chandragupta of the Sanscrit writers. 
Not only does the great resemblance of name point 
to an identity of the two, but the circumstances 
related by the Sanscrit writers respecting the his¬ 
tory of Chandragupta bear so great a similarity to 
those recorded by the Greek authors respecting 
Sandrocottus, that it is impossible to doubt that 
they are the same person. The differences between 
the Greek and Sanscrit writers rather enhance the 
value of both rata of testimonies, since a perfect 
agreement would have been suspicious. The Hin¬ 
du narrative was as follows. At Pataliputra 
reigned a king named Nando,, who was the son of 
a woman of the Sudra caste, and was hence, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu law, regarded as a Sudra 
himself. He was a powerful prince, but cruel and 
avaricious ; and hence, as well as by the inferiority 
of his birth, he provoked the animosity of the 
Brahmans. He had by one wife eight sons, who 
with their father were known as the nine Nandas ; 
and, according to the popular tradition, he had by 
a wife of low extraction another son, called Chan¬ 
dragupta. The last circumstance, however, is not 
stated in the Puranas, and may therefore be ques¬ 
tioned ; but it appears certain that Chandragupta 
was of low origin, and that he was of the same 
family as Nanda, if he was not his son. But 
whatever was the origin of Chandragupta, he ap¬ 
pears to have been made the instrument of the 
rebellious projects of the Brahmans, who raised 
him while a youth to the throne, after effecting 
the destruction of Nanda and his eight sons. In 
this they were aided by a prince in the north of 
India, to whom an accession of territory was 
offered as the price of his assistance ; but after they 
had gained their object, the Brahmans not only 
refused to fulfil their engagement, but appear to 
have got rid of him by assassination. To revenge 
his father’s death, his son Malayaketu marched 
with a large army against Chandragupta, and 
among his forces were Yavanas , whom we may 
regard as Greeks. Malayaketu was obliged to 
return to his own country without inflicting his 
meditated vengeance. Chandragupta reigned 
twenty-four years, and left the kingdom to his son. 
The expedition of Malayaketu may perhaps be the 
same as that of Seleucus, who probably availed 
himself of the distracted state of the kingdom for 
the purpose of extending the Greek dominions in 
India. 

The history of Chandragupta is the subject of a 
Hindu drama, entitled Mudra Rakshasa , which 
has been translated from the Sanscrit by Professor 
Wilson, and published in his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” London, 1835, vol. 
ii. p. 127, &c. In the preface to the translation, 
Mr. Wilson has examined at length the question 
of the identity of Sandrocottus and Chandragupta, 
and thus sums up the result of his inquiries: —- 
“ It thus appears that the Greek and Hindu writers 
concur in the name, in the private history, in the 
political elevation, and in the nation and capital of 
, an Indian king, nearly, if not exactly, content 

zz 
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porary with Alexander, to a degree of approxima¬ 
tion that cannot possibly be the work of accident.” 
(See also Sir W. Jones, in Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 11 ; Schlegel, Indische DiUiothek , vol. i. 
p. 245, &c. ; Lassen, De Pentapotamia, p. 61 ; 
Droysen, Hcllenismus , vol. i. p. 519, &c., vol. ii. 

p. 68.) 

SANGA, Q. FA'BIUS, the patronus of the 
Allobroges, was the person to whom the ambas¬ 
sadors of the Allobroges disclosed the treasonable 
designs of the Catilinarian conspirators. Sanga 
communicated the intelligence to Cicero, who was 
thus enabled to obtain the evidence which led to 
the apprehension and execution of Lentulus and 
his associates, b. c. 63. Q. Sanga is mentioned as 
one of the friends of Cicero who besought the con¬ 
sul L. Piso, in b. c. 58, not to support Clodius in 
his measures against Cicero. (Sail. Cat, 41 ; Ap- 
pian, B. C. ii. 4 ; Cic. in Pis. 31.) 

SANGA'RIUS (2ayy dpios), a river-god, is 
described as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and 
as the husband of Metope, by whom he became 
the father of Hecabe. (Hes. Theog. 344 ; Apollod. 
iii. 12. § 5.) The river Sangarius (in Phrygia) 
itself is said to have derived its name from one 
Sangas, who had offended Rhea, and was punished 
by her by being changed into water. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 722.) f L. S.] 

SA'NNIO, a name of the buffoon in the mimes 
(Cic. de Orat. ii. 61, ad Fam. ix. 16. § 10), is 
derived by Diodorus (Excerpta Yat. p. 129, ed. 
Dindorf) from a Latin who bore this name. This, 
however, is inadmissible: it comes from sanna 
(Juv. vi. 306 ; Pers. i. 62, v. 91). The Italian 
Zanni (hence our Zany) probably comes from 
Sannio. 

SANNY'RION (Savvvpiow), an Athenian 
comic poet, belonging to the latter years of the 
Old Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle, 
lie was contemporary with Diodes and Philyllius 
(Suid. s. v. AioK\rjs). Since he ridiculed the pro¬ 
nunciation of Ilegelochua, the actor of the Orestes 
of Euripides, which was brought out in b. c. 408, 
he must have been exhibiting comedies soon after 
that year (Schol. ad Eurip . Orest 279 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Ran, 305 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. s. a. 
407, and Preface, p. xxix.). On the other hand, if 
the comedy entitled To, which is mentioned in the 
didascalic monument (Bockh, Corp. Inscr . vol. i. 
p. 353) be the Io of Sannyrion, his age would be 
brought down to b. c. 374. 

We know nothing of his personal history, ex¬ 
cept that his excessive leanness was ridiculed by 
Strattis in his Cinesias and Psychastae (Pollux, 
x. 189 ; Ath. xii. p. 551, c.; for explanations of 
the passages, see Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
vol. ii. pp. 769, 785); and also by Aristophanes in 
the Gerytades , where he and Meletus and Cinesias 
are chosen as ambassadors from the poets to the 
shades below, because, being shades themselves, 
they were frequent visitants of that region (<J$o- 
<po?Tou, Ath. 1. c. a; comp, the editions of the 
Fragments by Bekker, Dindorf, and Bergk ap. 
Meineke). It is a proof of how lightly and good- 
humouredly such jests were thrown about by the 
comic poets, that Sannyrion himself ridiculed Me- 
letus on precisely the same ground in his Tihws, 
calling him t6p dxd Aijralou vetcpSv (Ath. 1. c.). 
He also returned the compliment to Aristophanes, 
by ridiculing him for spending his life in working 
for others; referring doubtless to his habit of 
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bringing out his comedies in other persons* names. 
(Schol. ad Plat. p. 331, ed. Bekker; comp. Phi- 
lonidbs.) 

The following are mentioned as his dramas by 
Suidas (s. v.) : —TeAws, Aavdrj , Tw, ; but 

the reference which Suidas proceeds to make to 
Athenaeus, as his authority, proves that he has 
got the last title by a careless reading of the passage 
above' quoted, in which Athenaeus says that San¬ 
nyrion was ridiculed in the Psychastae of Strattis. 
Eudocia (p. 382) omits the Aavdr), and adds the 
’lvt6 and 2ap$avdiraAAos, of which there is no other 
mention made. A few scattered lines are preserved 
from the TeAws, and a fragment of five lines from 
the Aavdr), in which he ridicules, as Aristophanes 
also does in the Frogs (305), Hegelochus’s pro¬ 
nunciation of the word ydArfv*, in a line of the 
Orestes of Euripides (Schol. ad Eurip. ct Aristoph. 
It. cc.). There are a few words from the Io in 
Athenaeus (vi. p. 261, f.). The Danat and Io 
evidently belong, in subject, to the Middle Comedy, 
although, from the circumstance just mentioned, 
the date of the former cannot be placed much lower 
than B. c. 407. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. 
i. pp. 263, 264, vol. ii. pp. 873—875 ; Bergk, 
Reliq. Comoed. Att. Ant . p. 430 ; Bode, Gescli. d. 
Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. iii.pt. 2, p. 387.) [P. S.] 

M. SANQUI'NIUS, a triumvir of the mint 
under Augustus, whose name occurs only on coins, 
a specimen of which is annexed. The head on the 
obverse with a star over it is supposod to be Julius 
Caesar’s, though it does not bear much resemblance 
to the heads of Caesar on other coins. The head 
of Augustus is on the reverse. This Sanquinius 
was probably the father or grandfather of the San- 
quinius Maximus, who is mentioned in the reigns 
of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. [Maximus, 
Sanquinius.] (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 299.) 
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SANTRA, a Roman grammarian, of whom 
nothing is known, but whose opinions are fre¬ 
quently cited by later grammarians, especially by 
Festus and his epitomist Paulus. The title of one 
of Santra’s works was, De Verborum Antiquitate. 
(Charisius, p. 112; Scaurus, p. 2256 ; Festus, 
pp. 68, 170, 173, 194, 254, 277, 333, ed. Muller.) 

SAOCONDA'RIUS, the son-in-law of Deio- 
tarus. (Cic. pro Deiot . 11). [Deiotarus, No. 1.] 
SAON (2dw), a mythical lawgiver of Samo- 
thrace, is said to have been a son of Zeus by a 
nymph, or of Herme9 by Rhene ; he united the 
scattered inhabitants of Samothrace into one state, 
which he regulated by laws. (Diod. v. 48.) 
Another mythical personage of the same name is 
mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 40. § 2) as the dis¬ 
coverer of the oracle of Trophonius. tfes&l 
SAOTERUS, of Nicomedeia, chamberhnn to 
Commodu9, and at one time so great a favourite, 
that he entered Rome sharing the triumphal chariot 
with the emperor. He was eventually put to death 
through the machinations of Cleander [Clkander]. 
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(Dion Cass. Ixxii. 12; Lamprid. Commod. 3, where 
the name Auterus is probably, as Salmasius has 
pointed out, a corruption of Saoterus.) [ W. R.] 

SAPOR. [Sassanidae.] 

SA'PIENS, LAE'LIUS. [Lablius.] 

SAPPHO (ScmfwS, or, in her own Aeolic dia¬ 
lect, Vdirtpa), one of the two great leaders of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being the 
other), was a native of Mytilene, or, as some said, 
of Eresos, in Lesbos. Different authorities gave 
several different names as that of her father, Simon, 
Eunomius, Erigyius, Ecrytus, Semus, Scamon, 
Etarchus, and Scamandronymus (Suid. s.v.). The 
last is probably the correct form of the name 
(Herod, ii. 135 ; Aelian, V. H. xii. 19 ; Schol. ad 
Plat . Phaedr . p. 312, Bekker). If we may believe 
Ovid, she lost her father when she was only six 
years old. (Ovid. Heroid. xv. 61: this celebrated 
epistle on the supposed love of Sappho for Phaon, 
contains allusions to most of the few known events 
of Sappho’s life.) Cleis (KA«y) is mentioned as 
her mother’s name, but only by late writers (Suid. 
s.v.; Eudoc. p. 382). She herself addresses her 
mother as living (Fr. 82*). She had a daughter 
named Cleis, whom she herself mentions with the 
greatest affection (Fr. 76, comp. 28). Her hus¬ 
band’s name was Cercolas or Cercylas (KepxtoAay, 
KepfcuAav), of Andros (Suid.). She had three 
brothers, Charaxus, Larichus, and Eurigius, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, but only the two former are 
mentioned by writers of authority. Of Larichus 
we only know that in his youth he held a dis¬ 
tinguished place among the Mytilenaeans, for 
Sappho praised the grace with which he acted as 
cup-bearer in the prytaneium, an honourable office, 
which was assigned to beautiful youths of noble 
birth [Larichus]. Charaxus is mentioned in 
his sister’s poetry in a different manner. Having 
arrived at Naucratis in Egypt, in pursuit of his 
occupation as a merchant, he became so enamoured 
of the courtezan Rhodopis, that he ransomed her 
from slavery at an immense price ; but on his 
return to Mytilene he was violently upbraided by 
Sappho in a poem (Herod, ii. 135 ; Strab. xvii. 
p. 808; Ath. xiii. p. 596, b.). According to Suidas 
(s. vv. Aftronros, ’Id5p.a>v), Charaxus married Rho¬ 
dopis and had children by her j but Herodotus 
says that she remained in Egypt. Athenaeus 
charges Herodotus with a mistake, for that the 
courtezan’s name was Doricha (comp. Strab., Suid. 
II. rc. and Phot. s. v. 'PwSwTnSos avddri/xa). Both 
may be right, the true name being Doricha, and 
Rhodopis an appellation of endearment. (See Neue, 
P-2.) 

The period at which Sappho flourished is deter¬ 
mined by the concurrent statements of various 
writers, and by allusions in the fragments of her 
own works. Athenaeus (xiii. p. 599, c.) places 
her in the time of the Lydian king Alyattes, who 
reigned from 01. 38.1 to 01. 52.2, b. c. 628—570 ; 
Eusebius ( Chron .) mentions her at 01. 44, b. c. 
604 ; and Suidas (s. t\) makes her contemporary 
with Alcaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus in 01. 42, 
b. c. 611 (comp. Strab. xiii. p. 617). That she 
was not only contemporary, but lived in friendly 
intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown by existing 
fragments of the poetry of both. Alcaeus ad- 


The numbers of the fragments referred to 
throughout this article are all, unless otherwise 
expressed, those of Neue’s edition. 
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dresses her w Violet-crowned, pure, sweetly-smiling 
Sappho, I wish to tell thee something, but shame 
prevents me” (Fr. 54, Bergk; 41,42, Matthiae); 
and Sappho in reply, with modest indignation, 
taking up his words, upbraids him for the want of 
honourable directness (Fr. 61). Passages may also 
be quoted from the works of the Athenian comic 
poets, in which Sappho appears to be contemporary 
with Anacreon and other lyric poets, but, as will 
presently be seen, such passages have nothing to do 
with her date. It is not known how long she lived. 
The story about her brother Charaxus and Rhodo¬ 
pis would bring her down to at least 01. 52.1, b. c. 
572, the year of the accession of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, for, according to Herodotus, it was under 
this king that Rhodopis flourished. It is always, 
however, unsafe to draw very strict inferences from 
such combinations. Aelian ( V\ //. xiii. 33) assigns 
the adventures of Rhodopis to the reign of Psam- 
mitichus ; and perhaps the only safe conclusion as 
to the date of those events is that so much of 
them as may be true happened soon after the 
establishment of commercial intercourse between 
Greece and Egypt. That Sappho did not die 
young, is pretty clear from the general tenor of the 
statements respecting her, and from her application 
to herself of the epithet yspairepa. (Fr. 20.) 

Of the events of her life we have no other in¬ 
formation than an obscure allusion in the Parian 
Marble (Ep. 36) .and in Ovid (Her. xv. 51), to 
her flight from Mytilene to Sicily, to escape some 
unknown danger, between 01. 44. 1 and 47. 2, 
b. c. 604 and 592 ; but it is not difficult to come 
to a conclusion respecting the position she occupied 
and the life she led at Mytilene ; a subject in¬ 
teresting in itself, and on account of the grosB per¬ 
versions of the truth respecting it which have been 
current both in ancient and modern times. 

Like all the early lyric poets, Sappho sang the 
praises of Eros and of Hymen. She sang them 
with primitive simplicity, with virtuous directness, 
and with a fervour in which poetic inspiration was 
blended with the warmth of the Aeolic tempera¬ 
ment. Not only is there in her fragments no line 
which, rightly understood, can cast a cloud upon 
her fair fame, but they contain passages in which, 
as in the one already referred to concerning Alcaeus, 
she repels with dignity the least transgression of 
those bounds of social intercourse, which, among 
the Aeolian Greeks, were much wider than in the 
states of Ionian origin. And this last point is just 
that to which we are doubtless to look for the main 
source of the calumnies against the poetess. In 
the Dorian and Aeolian states of Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Magna Graecia, women were not, as 
among the Ionians, kept in rigid seclusion, as the 
property and toys of their lords and masters. They 
had their place not only in society, but in philo¬ 
sophy and literature ; and they were at full liberty 
to express their feelings as well as their opinions. 
This state of things the Attic comic poets could 
not understand, any more than they could under¬ 
stand the simplicity with which emotions were 
recorded at a period when, as Midler well observes, 
“that complete separation between sensual and 
sentimental love had not yet taken place, which 
we find in the writings of later times.” Nor indeed 
could it well be expected, considering the history 
of Greek morals in the intervening period, and the 
social state of Athens at the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, that those writers should be able ta distia- 
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guish between the fervour of Sappho and the 
voluptuousness of Anacreon, or even that they 
should refrain from bringing down all poets who 
ever wrote on love to one level, and from estimating 
them by their own debased standard. Accordingly 
we find that Sappho became, in the hands of the 
Attic comic poets, a sort of stock character in their 
licentious dramas, in short a mere courtezan. Her 
name appears as the title of plays by Ameipsias, 
Amphis, Antiphanes, Diphilus, Ephippus, and Ti- 
modes, in which, as well as in the Phaon of Plato, 
and other works of other comedians, not only was the 
fable of her passion for Phaon dramatised, but love 
passages were freely introduced between her and the 
distinguished poets,not only of her own, but of other 
periods and countries ; such, for example, as Archi¬ 
lochus, Hipponax, and Anacreon (respecting these 
comedies, see Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace.). The 
writers of later times found the calumny so con¬ 
genial to their moral tastes, or its refutation so 
much above their critical skill, that they readily 
adopted it; except that one or two of the gram¬ 
marians resort to their vulgar critical expedient of 
multiplying persons of the same name, and dis¬ 
tinguish between Sappho, the poetess of Mytilene, 
and Sappho, a courtezan of Eresos, the latter being 
evidently a creature of their own imagination (Ath. 
xiii. p. 596, e. ; Aelian, V. H. xii. 19 ; Suid. s. v. 
$duv; Phot. 8. v. AfvKarijs and ; Apostol. Pro¬ 
verb. xx. 15). It is not surprising that the early 
Christian writers against heathenism should have 
accepted a misrepresentation which the Greeks 
themselves had invented (Tatian. adv>. Oraec. 52, 
53, pp. 113, 114, ed. Worth). It was reserved 
for a distinguished living scholar to give a final and 
complete refutation to the calumny (Welcker, 
Sappho von einem herrschendcn Vorurtheil befreyt , 
Gottingen, 1816, in his Kleine Schriften , vol. ii. p. 
80; comp. Miiller, Lit. of Anc. Greece , pp. 172, 
&c.). The well-known fable of Sappho’s love for 
Phaon, and her despairing leap from the Leucadian 
rock, vanishes at the first approach of criticism. 
The name of Phaon does not occur in one of 
Sappho’s fragments, and there is no evidence that 
it was once mentioned in her poems. It first 
appears in the Attic comedies, and is probably de¬ 
rived from the story of the love of Aphrodite for 
Adonis, who in the Greek version of the myth 
was called Phaethon or Phaon. How this name 
came to be connected with that of Sappho, it is now 
impossible to trace. There are passages in her 
poems referring to her love for a beautiful youth, 
whom she endeavoured to conciliate by her poetry; 
and these passages may perhaps be the foundation 
of the legend. As for the leap from the Leucadian 
rock, it is a mere metaphor, which is taken from an 
expiatory rite connected with the worship of Apollo, 
which seems to have been a frequent poetical 
image: it occurs in Stesichorus and Anacreon, and 
may have been used by Sappho, though it is not to 
be found in any of her extant fragments. A re¬ 
markable confirmation of the unreal nature of the 
whole legend is the fact that none of the writers 
who tell it go so far as positively to assert that 
Sappho died in consequence of her frantic leap. 
(See Welcker, Muller, Neue, Ulrici, Bode, and 
other writers on Greek literature.) 

Another matter of great interest is concerning 
the relations of Sappho to those of her own sex. 
She appears to have been the centre of a female 
literary society, most of the members of which were 
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her pupils in the technical portion of her art. For 
the Greeks were never guilty of the enormous error 
of confounding genius with its instruments, or of 
supposing that, because they cannot of themselves 
produce its fruit, therefore it can perform its work 
equally well without them. The female companions 
and pupils of Sappho, her ercupai and padprpiatj 
are mentioned by various ancient writers (Suid. 
s.v.; and especially Max. Tyr. Diss. xxiv.); and 
she herself refers to her household as devoted to 
the service of the Muses (pov(roTr6\a> oinlav , Fr. 28). 
This subject cannot be pursued further here, but 
much interesting information about similar female 
societies will be found in Muller’s Dorians (b. iv. 
c. 4. § 8, c. 5. § 2). 

She had also, however, rivals of her own sex, the 
heads, probably, of other associations of the same 
kind. Among these Gorgo and Andromeda, espe¬ 
cially, were often mentioned in her poems (Max. 
Tyr. 1. c.). She is found indulging in personal 
sarcasm against the latter (Fr. 23), and upbraiding 
a pupil for resorting to her (Fr. 37). In some in¬ 
stances she reproached her companions for faults of 
conduct or of temper (Fr. 42), and satirized those 
who preferred the enjoyment of worldly fortune to 
the service of the Muses (Fr. 19). Among the 
women mentioned as her companions, are Anactoria 
of Miletus, Gongyla of Colophon, Eunica of Sala- 
mis, Gyrinna, Atthis, and Mnasidica. Those of 
them who obtained the highest celebrity for their 
own poetical works were, Damophila the Pam- 
phylian, and Erinna of Telos. 

It is almost superfluous to refer to the numerous 
passages in which the ancient writers have ex¬ 
pressed their unbounded admiration of the poetry 
of Sappho. In true poetical genius, unfettered by 
the conventionalities and littlenesses of later times, 
she appears to have been equal to Alcaeus ; and 
superior to him in grace and sweetness. Of course 
we are not to look in her productions for the fierce 
strains of patriotism which her great countryman 
poured forth ; for they would have been little be¬ 
coming in a woman ; but they find their counter¬ 
part in those addresses to Aphrodite, in which the 
contest of passion in the female heart is most vividly 
portrayed. Certainly to no one but Alcaeus, not 
even to Pindar himself, can we assign the honour 
of disputing the lyric throne with Sappho. Already 
in her own age, if we may believe an interesting 
tradition, the recitation of one of her poems so 
affected Solon, that he expressed an earnest desire 
to learn it before he died (7va paQdv chItU diroddvw, 
Aelian. ap. Stob , Serm. xxix. 58). Strabo Bpeaks 
of her as Savpavriv n XPVI^ (xiii. p. 617), and 
the praises and imitations of her by Horace and 
Catullus are too well known to require mention. 

It may safely be affirmed that the loss of 
Sappho’s poems is the greatest over which we 
have to mourn in the whole range of G$eek 
literature, at least of the imaginative species. 
The fragments that survive, though some of them 
are exquisite, barely furnish a sample of the sur¬ 
passing beauty of the whole. They are chieffy of 
an erotic character ; and at the head of this class 
must be placed that splendid ode to Aphrodite, of 
which we perhaps possess the whole (Fr. 1), and 
which, as well as the shorter ode which follows 
it (Fr. 2), should be read with the remarks of 
Muller (Lit. of Anc, Greece , pp. 175,178). She 
appears also to have composed a large number of 
hymeneals, from which we possess some fragments 
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of great beauty, and of one of which the celebrated 
Epithalamium of Catullus, 

“ Vesper adest, juvenes consurgite,” 

is doubtless an imitation. In that imitation, as 
well as in several of Sappho’s own fragments, we 
perceive the exquisite taste with which she em¬ 
ployed images drawn from nature, the best 
example of which is perhaps the often quoted 
line (Fr. 68), 

Fe'tnrepe, sravra rplpeis, 8<ra <f>aivo\is ea/clbaa* 

alius • 

in comparison with which even Byron’s beautiful 
imitation, 

M 0 Hesperus, thou bringest all things,*’ 

not only sounds tame, but fails to express the 
latter, and perhaps the better, portion of the 
image. Those of her poems, which are addressed to 
her female friends are so fervid, that they ought 
almost to be classed with her erotic poems. 

Her hymns invoking the gods ( oi kAtjtiko! uyvoi ) 
are mentioned by the rhetorician Menander ( En - 
com. i. 2), who tells us that among them were 
many to Artemis, and to Aphrodite, in which the 
various localities of their worship were referred to. 
A hymn of hers to Artemis was imitated by 
Damophila (Philostr. Vit . Soph. i. 30). Accord¬ 
ing to Suidas, her lyric poems formed nine books, 
which were probably arranged merely according 
to the metres of the poems. (See Neue, p. 11, fol.) 
The same compiler ascribes to her epigrams, 
elegies, iambs, and monodies. The last of these 
terms designates poems which were intended to 
be sung, not by a chorus, but by a single voice, 
a distinction which is simply a characteristic of 
the greater portion of the lyric poetry of the 
Aeolians ; that of the Dorians, on the contrary, 
was chiefly choral. As to the iambs mentioned 
by Suidas, it is true that iambic lines are intro¬ 
duced into her strophes, but the species of poetry 
called iambic, such as that of Archilochus, is alto¬ 
gether alien to her genius. With respect to the 
elegies and epigrams, Bhe had a place in the 
Meleager’s Garland , which contained, he tells us, 
“ few flowers of Sappho, but those roses ” (v. 6) ; 
but it does not follow that these pieces were in 
elegiac verse. The Greek Anthology contains 
three epigrams under her name, the genuineness 
of which is doubtful. Jacobs accepts them, as 
“priscam simplicitatem redolentia." (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. i. p. 55 • Jacobs, Anth. Graec . vol. i. p. 49, 
vol. xiii. p. 949). Her poems were all in her 
native Aeolic dialect, and form with those of 
Alcaeus the standard of the Aeolic dialect of 
Lesbos. (Ahrens, de Graeoae Linguae Dialectis, 
vol. i.). Dionysius (v. 23) selects her diction as 
the best example of polished and flowery com¬ 
position (ykcupvpas ical dvOrjpas ovvQsaws). 
Among the grammarians who wrote upon Sappho 
and her works were Chamaeleon (Ath. xiii. p. 
599, c.) and Callias, who was also a commentator 
on Alcaeus. (Strab. xiii. p, 618). Draco of 
Stratonica wrote on her metres (Suid. s. v. Apd- 
Kuv ) i and Alexander the Sophist lectured on 
her poetry (Aristid. Epitaph p. 85). There were 
also some anonymous xnrop.vrfp.ara. Portions of 
her eighth book were transferred by a certain 
Sopater into his Eclogue. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 161.) 
It remains to speak of the musical and rhyth- 
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mical forms, in which the poetry, of Sappho was 
embodied. Herodotus (/. c .) calls her generically 
fxov(roiroi6s : Suidas uses the specific terms A vpacd 
and xf/dArpia. Her instrument was the harp, 
which she seems to have used both in the form of 
the Aeolian barbiton and the Lydian pedis. The 
invention of the latter was ascribed to her by 
some of the ancients (Ath. xiv. p. 635, b. c.); 
and it is probably by a confusion of terms that 
Suidas assigns to her the invention of the plectrum , 
which instrument was only used for striking the 
old lyre (<p6ppiy^), and not for the pedis, which 
was played with the fingers only. (See Neue, 
p. 11). Her chief mode of music was the Mixo- 
lydian, the tender and plaintive character of 
which was admirably adapted to her amatory 
poems, and the invention of which was ascribed 
to her by Aristoxenus, although others assigned 
it to Pythocleides, and others to Terpander. 
(Plut. de Mus. 16,28, pp. 1136, e. 1140, f.) 

Of the metres of Sappho, the most importart is 
that which bears her name, and which only differs 
from the Alcaic by the position of a short syllable, 
which ends the Sapphic and begins the Alcaic 
verse, for example 

IGrandinls mfslt pSter et rubCn ItS. 

Vi|des ut alta stet nivS candidum.| 

From the resemblance between the two forms, 
and from the frequent occurrence of each of them 
in the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus, and in 
the Odes of Horace and Catullus, we may fairly 
conclude that in these two verses we have the 
most characteristic rhythm of the Aeolian lyric 
poetry. A thorough discussion of this Sapphic 
verse would involve the examination of the whole 
subject of the early Greek metres. Some inves¬ 
tigation of it is, however, necessary, both on 
account of the importance of the metre in itself, 
and of the prevailing errors with regard to its 
structure and rhythm. The gross and absurd 
blunder of what we believe is still the ordinary 
mode of reading the Sapphic verses in Horace, 
has been of late exposed and corrected more than 
once, especially by Professor Key (Journal of Edu¬ 
cation, vol. iv. p. 356 ; Penny Cyclopaedia, art, 
Arsis). The true accentuation* is: — 


as is clearly seen even in Latin Alcaic verse, and 
without the possibility of a doubt in the genuine 
Greek Sapphic and Alcaic. There is, however, we 
think, still some doubt which of the accented syl¬ 
lables ought to have the stronger accent and which 
the weaker. 

With regard to the division of the feet, we 
assume (not having the space here to prove) thai 
the fundamental element of the greater part of the 
earlier Greek metrical systems, epic as well as 

lyric, was the Choriambus '1 v w i. used either 

alone or doubled - v w* - v/ v - («• the so- 

called Pentameter), and either with or without 
an unaccented introductory or terminal syllable, 

• As a mere matter of convenience the word 
accent is used in its English sense, designating the 
stress of the voice on a syllable, and not in its 
proper sense, which it has when used in Greek 
grammars, namely the musical pitch of a syllable. 

z z 3 
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or both w «' w yj L xj , or, when doubled, 
S£-vw-v/'w-^* Associated with the 

choriambus, as' its equivalents in time, we have the 
double iamb and the double trochee, either com¬ 
plete, or catalectic ; and in the latter case the 
time is made up either by a rest, or by reckoning 
the beginning and the ending of the verse to¬ 
gether. Thus, in the Sapphic line, we have the 
time of three of the elementary parts, or metres, 
the choriambus occupying the middle place, with 
a double trochee for an introduction (or base) and 
a double iamb for a termination, but this last 
metre wants one syllable, the time of which is 
made up by the pause at the end of the line 


// 

— 1 v 


- w u - 


// 

_ KJ 


/ 

r 


Or the line might be divided so as to make the 
middle and principal part a choriambus with its 
catalexis (identical, in fact, with the short final 
verse), and the termination a single trochee 


" „ v||" w - i v |2 


In the Alcaic, we have precisely the same time ; 
only the line, instead of beginning with an ac¬ 
cented syllable and ending with an unaccented 
one, begins with an unaccented syllable and ends 
with an accented one, the difference being effected 
by prefixing an unaccented syllable to the base 
and taking it away from the termination ; and 
then the base and termination taken together, 
allowance being made for the rest at the end of 
the line, fill up the time of two metres, 


w 


^ V I 


- w w - 


r 

- 1 


The difference is precisely analogous to that be¬ 
tween the trochaic and iambic metres. 

The Sapphic strophe or stanza is composed of 
three Sapphic verses, of which the third is pro¬ 
longed by the addition of another metre, which 
must be a pure choriambus, to which i9 appended 

a final unaccented syllable - w w - w This is 

commonly treated as a separate line, and is called 
by the grammarians the Versus Adonius, but how 
essentially it is a prolongation of the third line is 
evident from the fact that a word often runs over 
from the one into the other, for example, 

latidvu koI Tthdcriov SSv <p coref- 
<ras CiraKovei, 

and, in Horace, 

Labitur ripa Jove non probante ux- 
orius amnia. 

This remark, however, applies only to the ge¬ 
nuine original structure, for in Horace sometimes 
the short verse is separated from its own stanza, 
either by an hiatus in the prosody or by a full stop 
in the sense, and is read as continuous with the 
next stanza, as (Carm. i. 2. 47) :— 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 

Tollat. 

(Comp. i. 12. 7, 31, 22. 15.) But this is never 
found in Sappho, nor even in Catullus. 
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The whole system of the Sapphic stanza then 
runs thus:— 



— V 




// 

V/ — sj 


rl 


" ✓ | " 

— v \j -• I W - « J" 

" / I " / // 

— ^u-lw-w-ww-o 


where we have not indicated the division of the 
feet in the latter part of the third line, for the fol¬ 
lowing reason : the completion of the double iamb 
(which is not here catalectic, because the line does 
not really end here like the first two) and the com¬ 
mencement of the additional metre overlap one 
another, or, in other words, the long syllable is 
common to both. 

It still remains to notice the caesura f an element 
of metrical poetry quite as important as time and 
accent. By caesura we mean, not precisely what 
the grammarians define it, namely, the division of 
a foot between two words, because, among other 
objections to this definition, it requires the previous 
settlement of the question, what the feet of the 
verse really are ; but what we call caesura is a 
pause in a verse , dividing the verse into parts, just 
as the stronger pause at the end of the verse , divides 
a poem or strophe into verses. Nothing is more 
common in lyric poetry than for the principal cae¬ 
sura in a verse to fall at the end of a foot, as in 

Maecenas &t&vls |] editS regibus. 


or 

Nhllam I Vare s&cra || vitS prius || sevens arborcm. 

Now, in the Sapphic line, there are no less than 
six modes of introducing the caesura! pause :— 

(1.) In the middle of the choriambus, as 
8.0/x t/7ra£*et/|a iff a' || ndAoi 5e a dyov, 

(2.) After its first syllable, as 

rds t/ias avSws || htoiaa mjAiu, 

(3.) After the ditrochaic base, as 

TLoiKiA66pov *, || aOdvar * *A<pp68ira : 

(4.) After the third syllable of the base, as 
ira? A tos, || 5oA&rAo/c«, Ala’cro/ud ere. 

(5.) Before the diiambic termination, as 
c/cAucs, irdrpos 8 e S6/iov || Alvoura, 

(6.) Before the last syllable of the choriambus, 
as 

&AA& Ti/tS* fAff, ai irora || Khripura. 

Now, it will be seen, by a glance at these exam¬ 
ples, that several of the verses have two, or even 
more, of these caesural pauses. In fact, in the 
last four of the six, this is almost demanded by the 
first principles of rhythm, on account of the in¬ 
equality which the division would otherwise give. 
We must, therefore, regard, not only the caesurae, 
but their combinations ; and it will the*' be seen 
that the Sapphic verse is divided by its caesural 
pauses sometimes into two members, and sometimes 
into three ; and since the verse contains six ac¬ 
cented syllables (counting as one of them the pause 
at the end, which, if filled up, as it was in the music , 
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would be accented), these two chief modes of divi¬ 
sion give respectively two members, each contain¬ 
ing three accented syllables, and three members, 
each containing two. In the first case, there are 
two subdivisions (Nos. 1 and 2, above), the diffe¬ 
rence being merely that between the feminine and 
masculine caesura, and its effect simply the use of 
a single or a double unaccented syllable as an in¬ 
troduction to the second half of the verse. In the 
second mode of division, we get various subdivi¬ 
sions, resulting from the various combinations of 
the caesurae in the examples (3), (4), (5), and (6). 
When (3) and (5) are combined, the result is a 
line divided into three parts perfectly equal in time, 
and which are in fact the three primary elements 
of the verse, as, 

uetbidaaia' || adavdrcp j| irpoadircp. 

When (4) and (5) are combined, the line only 
differs from the above by having the last syllable 
of the base converted into an introductory syllable 
for the centre, as in the example in No. 5. Verses 
of this form generally have also the principal 
central caesura, which must be regarded as over¬ 
powering the others ; as in the example. When 
(3) and (6) are combined, the effect is that the 
line consists, rhythmically , of a ditrochaic base 
and a ditrochaic termination, the central member 
being imperfect ; as in both the examples (3) 
and (6). The combination of (4) and (6) produces 
a verse evidently almost the same as the last; as 
in the example (4). 

The several effects produced by the caesurae 
in the third prolonged line of the stanza, are too 
varied to be discussed further : the reader who 
has entered into what has been already said, can 
easily deduce them for himself. Enough has 
been said to show the true structure of the 
verse, and the immense variety of rhythm of which 
it is susceptible. How skilfully Sappho avails her¬ 
self of these varieties is evident from the mere fact, 
that all the above examples are taken from her 
first fragment, which only contains seven stanzas. 
The subject of Latin Sapphics cannot be entered 
upon here : it must suffice to lay down the princi¬ 
ple, that their laws must be deduced from those of 
the Greek metre ; and to state the fact, that Horace 
confines himself almost entirely to the forms (1) 
and (2), as in 

Mercuri f&cQndg || nSpOs Atlantis 

Qui ftfros cfiltus || htfminQm rScGntQm, 

using the former very sparingly indeed in his earlier 
odes, but more frequently in his later ones ; his 
taste, it may be presumed, having been improved 
by practice. The other metres used by Sappho 
are fully discussed by Neue, pp. 12, See. 

The first edition of any part of Sappho’s frag¬ 
ments was that of the hymn to Aphrodite, by H. 
Stephanus, in his edition of Anacreon, 1554, 
4to. The subsequent editions of Anacreon, in 
1556, 1660, 1680, 1681, 1684, 1690, 1699, 
}700, 1710, 1712, 1716, 1733, 1735, 1740, 
1742, 1744, 1751, 1754, &c., contained also the 
fragments of Sappho in a form more or less 
complete. (See Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliog. Script. 
(Irate, art Anacreon.) They were also contained 
in the Carmina Novem Illustrxum Foeminarum , 
Sapphus, & c., with the Scholia of Fulvius Ursinus, 
Antverp. 1568,8vo., and in the Cologne collection 
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of the Greek poets, 1614, fol. Is. Vossius pub¬ 
lished an amended text of the two principal frag¬ 
ments in his edition of Catullus, pp. 113,&c. Lond. 
1684, 4to. Jo. Chr. Wolf edited the fragments, 
with notes, indices, and a life of Sappho, separately 
in 1733, 4to. Hamb., and again in his Novemllr 
lustrium Foeminarum t Sapphos, &c.. Frogmenta et 
Elogia , Gr. et Lot. Hamb. 1735, 4to. They again 
appeared in Brunck’s Analecta , vol. i. pp. 54, &c., 
vol. iii. p. 8, &c., 1772, 8vo. The two chief odes 
were inserted by G. C. Harless, in his Anthol. Poet . 
Graec. 1792, 8vo ; and the whole fragments by 
A. Schneider, in his Mov(ruu' , Av6r] i Giesae, 1802, 
8vo. Since that period there have been numerous 
collections and critical editions of the fragments, of 
which those of the greatest pretensions are the two 
following : — Sappkus Lesbiae Carmina et Frag- 
menta recensuit !, commentario illustravit , schemata 
musica adjccit et indices confecit H. F. Magnus 
Volger , Lips. 1810, 8vo.; and Sapphonis Mytile - 
naeae Fragmenta , Specimen Operae in omnibus 
Artis Graecorum Lyricae Pcliquiis , excepto Pindaro , 
collocandae , proposuit D. Christianas Friderictcs 
Neue , Berol, 1827, 4to. Of these two editions, 
that of Volger stands at the head of the modern 
editions in point of date and of cumbrous elabora¬ 
tion ; that of Neue is by far the first in point of 
excellence. An important supplement to the edi¬ 
tion of Neue is Welcker’s review of it in Jahn’s 
Jahrbucher for 1828, and in Welcker’s Kleine 
Schriften , vol. i. p. 110. The fragments of Sappho 
have also been edited by Bp. Blomfield, in the 
Museum Criticum , vol. i. ; by Gaisford, in his 
Poiitac Minores Graeci; by Schneidewin, in his 
Delectus Potseos Graecorum ; by Bergk, in his 
Poctae Lyrici Graeciae; by Ahrens, in his treatise 
de Graecae Linguae Dialectic, vol. i. ; and also se¬ 
parately by A. L. Moebius, in Greek and German, 
Hannov. 1815, 8vo.; not to mention some other 
editions of the two chief fragments. There are 
numerous translations both of these two fragments, 
and of the whole, into English, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. (See Hoffmann, Lex. Bill. 
Scr. Graec.) 

Some of the principal modem works upon Sappho 
have been incidentally referred to in the course of 
this article. To these should be added Plehn’a 
Lesbiaca, Bode and Ulrici, Gesth. d. Hellen. Dichtk ., 
and Bemhardy, Gesch. d. Griech . Lilt . vol. ii. pp. 
483—490. [P. S.] 

SARAPIS. [Serapis.] 

SARAS, a freedman of Cleopatra. (Cic. ad Att. 
xv. 15, comp. xv. 17, a Siregiro, q y a Sara regio.) 

SARANTE'NUS, MA'NUEL. [Manuel, 
literary, No. 4.J 

SARDANAPA'LUS (2aptavdira\os), the last 
king of the Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh, 
according to Ctesias. This writer related that the 
Assyrian empire lasted 1306 years* ; that the first 
king was Ninus, who was succeeded by his wife 
Semiramis, and she by her son Ninyas, and that 
he was followed by thirty kings, son succeeding 
father in uninterrupted order. AH these kings, 
from Ninyas downwards, were sunk in luxury and 


• In the present copies of Diodorus (ii. 21) we 
have 1360 years, but it appears that Syncellus 
(p. 359, c.) and Agathias (ii. 25, p. 120) read 1806, 
and this number is confirmed by Augustine (de Civ . 
Dei, xviiL 21), who has 1306 years. (See Clin* 
ton, F. //. voL i p. 263, note d.) 
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•loth, till their degradation reached its deepest 
point in the person of their last king Sardanapalus, 
who passed his time in his palace unseen by any of 
his subjects, dressed in female apparel, surrounded 
by concubines, and indulging in every species of 
licentiousness and effeminacy. At length Arbaces, 
satrap of Media, was admitted into the presence of 
the sovereign, and was so disgusted with what he 
saw, that he resolved to throw off his allegiance to 
such a worthless monarch. Supported by 13elesys, 
the noblest of the Chaldaean priests, Arbaces ad¬ 
vanced at the head of a formidable army against 
Sardanapalus. But all of a sudden the effeminate 
prince threw off his luxurious habits, and appeared 
an undaunted warrior. Placing himself at the 
head of his troops, he twice defeated the rebels, but 
was at length worsted and obliged to shut himself 
up in Nineveh. Here he sustained a siege for two 
years, till at length, finding it impossible to hold 
out any longer, he collected all his treasures, wives, 
and concubines, and placing them on an immense 
pile which he had constructed, set it on fire, and 
thus destroyed both himself and them. The ene¬ 
mies then obtained possession of the city. The 
account of Ctesias has been given at some length 
in Diodorus Siculus (ii. *23—27), and his state¬ 
ments respecting the Assyrian monarchy were 
followed by most subsequent writers and chrono- 
logists. (Comp. Justin, i. 1—3 ; Athen. xii. pp. 
529, 530.) Justin places the death of Sardana¬ 
palus in the first half of the ninth century before 
the Christian aera, and according to his chronology 
Ninus therefore falls in the twenty-second century. 
Clinton gives b. c. 2182 for the commencement, 
and b. c. 876 for the close of the Assyrian em¬ 
pire. 

Owing to the detailed accounts in Diodorus, 
many modern writers have repeated his history 
with full confidence, though they have been not a 
little puzzled to reconcile it with the conflicting 
statements of other authorities. But the whole 
narrative of Ctesias is purely mythical, and cannot 
for one moment be received as a genuine history. 
Ctesias, it must be recollected, is the only autho¬ 
rity on which the whole rests, and as he lived at 
the beginning of the fourth century before the 
Christian aera, that is, nearly 500 years after the 
events which he professes to describe, his account 
will not appear of much value to those who are 
acquainted with the laws of historical evidence. 
The fact of thirty effeminate kings reigning in 
succession, from father to son, for such an immense 
period of time, is of itself sufficient to prove the 
fabulous nature of the account; and the legend of 
Sardanapalus, who so strangely appears at one 
time sunk in the lowest effeminacy, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards an heroic warrior, has probably 
arisen from his being the same with the god 
Sandon, who was worshipped extensively in Asia, 
both as an heroic and a female divinity. The 
identity between the god Sandon and the king 
Sardanapalus was first asserted by K. O. Muller, 
in a very ingenious essay (<Sandon und Sardanapal 
in Rheinisckes Museum for 1829, pp. 22—39, re¬ 
printed in Kleine Schriflen , vol ii. pp. 100—113), 
and has been supported with further arguments by 
Movers (Die Phonizier\ p. 458, &c.). 

The account of Ctesias, besides its inherent 
improbability, is in direct contradiction to Hero¬ 
dotus and the writers of the Old Testament. We 
have seen that Ctesias makes the Assyrian empire 
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to have lasted 1306 years ; but Herodotus says 
(i. 95) that the Assyrians had ruled over Upper 
Asia for 520 years, when the Medes revolted 
from them. This statement is in accordance with 
that in the Armenian translation of Eusebius, in 
which it is recorded that Assyrian kings ruled over 
Babylon for 526 years. Herodotus says, in the 
passage already referred to, that other nations 
imitated the example of the Medes, and revolted 
from the Assyrians, and among these other nations 
we are doubtless to understand the Babylonians. 
This revolt of the Medes occurred in the latter 
half of the eighth century, probably about a c. 710. 
According to Herodotus, however, an Assyrian 
kingdom, of which Nineveh was the capital, still 
continued to exist, and was not destroyed till the 
capture of Nineveh by the Median king Cyaxares, 
about b. c. 606, that is, nearly three hundred years 
after the date assigned to its overthrow by Ctesias 
(Herod: i. 106 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 218). 
Further, the writers of the Old Testament repre¬ 
sent the Assyrian empire in its glory in the eighth 
century before the Christian aera. It was during 
this period that Pul, Tiglath-pileaer, Shalmaneser, 
and Sennacherib, appear as powerful kings of As¬ 
syria, who, not contented with their previous 
dominions, subdued Israel, Phoenicia, and the 
surrounding countries. In order to reconcile these 
statements with those of Ctesias, modem writers 
have invented two Assyrian kingdoms at Nineveh, 
one which was destroyed on the death of Sarda¬ 
napalus, and another which was established after 
that event, and fell on the capture of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. But this is a purely gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, unsupported by any evidence. We have only 
records of one Assyrian empire, and of one de¬ 
struction of Nineveh. On this point some good 
remarks are made by Loebell, Weltgcschichie^ vol. i. 
pp. 152, 555—558. 

SARDO (SapSw), a daughter of Sthenelus, 
from whom the city of Sardes was said to have 
derived its name. (Hygin. Fab. 275.) [L. S.] 

SARDUS (5ap5os), a son of Maceris, and 
leader of a colony from Libya to Sardinia, which 
was believed to have derived its name from him. 
(Paus. x. 17. § 1.) [L.S.] 

SA'RNACUS, a Greek architect, who wrote 
on the orders of architecture, praecepta symme - 
triarum. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 14.) [P. S.] 

SARON (2dp«p), a mythical king of Troezene, 
who built a sanctuary of Artemis Saronia on the 
sea-coast. Once while chasing a stag into the sea 
he was drowned, and his body, which was washed 
on shore in the grove of Artemis, was buried there, 
and the gulf between Attica and Argolis was, 
from this circumstance, called the Saronic Gulf. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 7.) Near Troezene there was a 
little town called Saron (Steph. Byz. t. v.), and 
Troezene itself is said at one time to have been 
called Saronia. (Eustath. ad Horn, p.287; comp. 
SchoL ad Eurip. Hipp . 1190.) [L. S.] 

SARO'NIS (Xapwpls), a surname of Artemis 
at Troezene, where an annual festival was cele¬ 
brated in honour of her under the name of Saronia. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 7, 32. § 9 ; Saron.) [L. S.] 
SARPE'DON (2apx^B(av) 1. A son of Zeus 
by Europa, and a brother of Minos and Rha- 
damanthys. Being involved in a quarrel with 
Minos about MiletuB, he took refuge with Cilix, 
whom he assisted against the Lycians ; and after¬ 
wards he became king of the Lycians, and Zeus 
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granted him the privilege of living three gene¬ 
rations. (Herod, i. 173; Apollod. iii. 1. § 2; 
Pans. vii. 3. § 4 ; Strab. xii. p. 573 ; comp. Mi¬ 
letus, Atymnius.) 

2. A son of Zeus by Laodameia, or according 
to others of Evander by Deidameia, and a brother 
of Clarus and Themon. (Horn. II. vi. 199 ; Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 1. § 1; Diod. v. 79; Virg. Aen. x. 125.) 
He was a Lycian prince, and a grandson of No. 1. 
Jn the Trojan war he was an ally of the Trojans, 
and distinguished himself by his valour. (Horn. 
II. ii. 876, v. 479, &c., 6*29, &c., xii. 292, &c., 
397, xvi. 550, &c., xvii. 152, &c.; comp. Phi- 
lostr. Her. 14 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 255.) He was 
slain at Troy by Patroclus. (II. xvi. 480, &c.) 
Apollo, by the command of Zeus, cleaned Sar- 
pedon’s body from blood and dust, anointed it 
with ambrosia, and wrapped it up in an ambrosian 
garment. Sleep and Death then carried it into 
Lycia, to be honourably buried. (//. xvi. 667, &c.; 
comp. Virg. Aen. i. 100.) Eustathius (ad Horn. 
p. 894) gives the following tradition to account for 
Sarpedon being king of the Lycians, since Glaucus, 
being the son of Hippolochus, and grandson of 
Bellerophontes, ought to have been king: when 
the two brothers Isandrus and Hippolochus were 
disputing about the government, it was proposed 
that they should shoot through a ring placed on 
the breast of a child, and Laodameia, the sister of 
the two rivals, gave up her own son Sarpedon for 
this purpose, who was thereupon honoured by his 
uncles with the kingdom, to show their gratitude 
to their sister for her generosity. This Sarpedon 
is sometimes confounded with No. 1, as in Eurip, 
jRhcs. 29, comp. Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 369, 636. 
&c. There was a sanctuary of Sarpedon (pro 
bably the one we are here speaking of) a 
Xanthus in Lycia. (Appian, B. C. iv. 7 8.) 

3. A son of Poseidon, and a brother of Polty 
in Thrace, was slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 5 
§9.) [L.S.] 

SARPEDO'NIA (2ap7n)5dm), a surname ol 
Artemis, derived from cape Sarpedon in Cilicia, 
where she had a temple with an oracle. (Strab. xiv, 
p. 676.) The masculine Sarpedonius occurs as 
a surname of Apollo in Cilicia. (Zosim. i. 
57.) [L. S.] 

SARRA, SALOWUS. [Salonius, No. 3.] 
SARUS (2 apos), a Gothic commander in the 
Roman array, in the time of Arcadius and Hono* 
Hus. He enjoyed great popularity among the 
soldiers on account of his bodily strength and his 
undaunted courage, and in higher quarters he was 
esteemed as a general of skill and determination, 
whose assistance in time of danger was considered 
to be of great moment. During several years Sarus 
stood in close connection with Stilicho, but rose 
against him when the latter wavered in the hour 
of danger preceding his fall in a. d. 408. Sarui 
along with other generals was so indignant againsi 
Stilicho for his timid conduct, that he resolved 
upon taking him dead or alive. He therefore, 
with a body of Goths, surprised the camp ol 
Stilicho, routed his Hunnic warriors, and, pene¬ 
trating to the camp of the commander, would have 
seized or killed him, but for his timely flight. 
Stilicho fled to Ravenna, and there perished in the 
manner related in his life. Sams was henceforth 
a favourite at the court of Ravenna, was madi 

2 ster militum, and consequently caused greai 
usy to Alaric and AtaulphuB or Adolphus. 
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he Gothic king of the house of the Balti, whose 
lereditary enemy he was. When Alaric approached 
Ravenna with hostile intentions, the reckless Sarus 
sallied out with a body of only three hundred 
warriors, cut many of the enemy to pieces, and, 
on his return within the walls of the capital, had 
Alaric proclaimed, by a herald, as a traitor to the 
smperor and the Roman nation. Infuriated at 
his public insult, Alaric marched upon Rome, and 
ook revenge by sacking it in 410. Sarus left the 
lervice of Honorius soon afterwards, and joined 
;he usurper Jovinus in Gaul. Ataulphus followed 
lira thither, still meditating revenge, and having 
seen informed that Sarus scoured the country with 
>nly a few followers, surprised him with a superior 
:>ody, and slew him after an heroic resistance. 
Zosim. v. p. 337, &c. ed. Oxon. 1679; Olym- 
)iodor. apud Photium, p. 177; Philostorg. xii. 3. 
Fragm.; Sozora. ix. 4.) [W. P.] 

SASERNA. 1, 2. The name of two writers, 
ather and son, on agriculture, who lived in the 
;irae between Cato and Varro. (Plin. II. N. xvii. 
21. s. 35. § 22 ; Varr. R. R. i. 2. § 22, i. 16, 

| 5, i. 18. § 2 ; Colum. i. 1. § 12.) 

3, 4. C. Saserna and P. Saserna, the name 
of two brothers who served under Julius Caesar in 
the African war, b. c. 46, and one of whom is 
mentioned by Cicero as a friend of Antonius and 
Octavianus after the death of Caesar. (Hirt B . 
Afr. 9, 10, 57 ; Cic. Philipp, xiii. 13, ad Att. xv. 
2. § 3.) 

The gentile name of the preceding Sasernae is 
not mentioned, but they probably belonged to the 
Hostilia gens, since we find on coins the name of 

5. L. Hostilius Saseiina. Eckhel conjectures 
that this L. Hostilius Saserna is the same as the 
C. Saserna previously mentioned, overlooking the 
passage of Hirtius (B. Afr. 57), in which his 
praenomen Caius occurs. The following are the 
mo9t important coins belonging to L. Hostilius 
Saserna. On the obverse of the first i9 the head 
of Pallor, and on the reverse a standing figure of 
Diana in a foreign dress, holding in the right 
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hand a stag by its horns, and in the left a spear. 
The obverse of the second represents the head of 
Pavor, and the reverse a biga, which one man 
drives at full speed, while the other is fighting 
from behind. On the obverse of the third is the 
head of Venus, and on the reverse Victory. The 
heads of Pallor and Pavor are introduced, because 
the Hostilii claimed descent from Tullus Hostilius, 
the third king of Rome, who is said to have vowed 
temples to Pallor and Pavor in his battle with the 
Veientes (Liv. i. 27). Hence Lactantius says 
(i. 20) that this king was the first who figured 
Pallor and Pavor, and introduced their worship. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 226.) 

SASSANIDAE, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from a. d. 226 to a. d. 651. 

1. Ardishir or Ardshir, the Artaxerxes 
( , ApTa{ep|77S‘) of the Romans and Greeks, the 
founder of the dynasty of the Sassanidae, reigned 
from a. d. 226—240. He was a son of one Babek, 
an inferior officer, who was the son of Sassan, per¬ 
haps a person of some consequence, since his royal 
descendants chose to call themselves after him. 
The Persian Zinut-al-Tuarikh makes Sassan a 
descendant from Bahman, who was in his turn de¬ 
scended from one Isfendear, who lived many cen¬ 
turies before Ardishir ; but these statements cannot 
be regarded as historical. Some assign a very low 
origin to Ardishir, but it seems that his family was 
rather above than below the middle classes. They 
were natives of, and settled in the province of Fars, 
or Persia Proper, and they professed the ancient 
faith of Zoroaster and his priests, the Magi. These 
circumstances are of great importance in the life of 
Ardishir, as will be seen hereafter. Ardishir 
served with distinction in the army of Artabanus, 
the king of Parthia, was rewarded with ingratitude, 
and took revenge in revolt. He obtained assistance 
from several grandees, and having met with suc¬ 
cess, claimed the throne on the plea of being de¬ 
scended from the ancient kings of Persia, the 
progeny of the great Cyrus. His lofty scheme 
became popular, and deserved to be so. During the 
long rule of the Arsacidae, and in consequence of 
their intimate connections with the West, Greek 
customs, principles, arts, literature, and fashions, in 
short a Greek civilisation had gradually spread 
over the Persian, or, as it was then called from 
the ruling tribe, the Parthian empire. This new 
spirit introduced itself even into the religion, for 
although the Arsacidae of Parthia publicly confessed 
the creed of Zoroaster, their faith, and that of the 
court party was mixed up with the principles of the 
Greek religion and philosophy. The people, how¬ 
ever, were still firm adherents of the faith, the 
laws, and the customs of their forefathers, and the 
new spirit which came from the West was looked 
upon by them with the same dislike and hatred as, 
in modem times, European civilisation is detested 
and despised by the modern Orientals. Ardishir 
appealed to the sympathy of the people, and he 
gained his great object. It Beems that he spent 
many years in warlike efforts against Artabanus, 
till at last his progress became so alarming that 
the king took the field against him with all his 
forces. In A. d. 226 Artabanus was defeated, in a 
decisive battle, in the plain of Hormuz, not far 
from the Persian Gulf; and Ardishir thereupon 
assumed the pompous, but national title of Shahin- 
shah, or u King of Kings.” That year is conse¬ 
quently considered as the beginning of the new 
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Sassanian dynasty. Defeated in two other battles, 
Artabanus surrendered to his rival, and was put to 
death ; whereupon the authority of Ardishir was 
acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the 
Parthian, now again the Persian, empire. One of 
his first legislative acts was the restoration of the 
pure religion of Zoroaster and the worship of fire, 
in consequence of which the numerous Christians 
in Persia had to suffer many vexations, but the 
real persecutions against them began only at a later 
period. The reigning branch of the Parthian 
Arsacidae was exterminated, but some collateral 
branches were suffered to live and to enjoy the 
privileges of Persian grandees, who, along with the 
Magi, formed a sort of senate ; and the Arsacidae 
who ruled in Bactria and Armenia remained for 
some time in the undisturbed possession of their 
sovereign power. Ardishir having thus succeeded 
in establishing his authority at home, turned his 
views abroad, and began with a display of over¬ 
bearing insolence almost unparalleled in history. 
He sent a menacing embassy to Constantinople, 
demanding from the emperor Alexander Severus 
the immediate cession of all those portions of the 
Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in the 
time of Cyrus and Xerxes, that is, the whole of 
the Roman possessions in Asia, as well as Egypt. 
Modesty, perhaps, prevented him from claiming 
the plain of Marathon and the sea of Salamis 
also. This absurd demand is remarkable, in 
so far as it showed the national pride of the 
Persians, and the power of their historical re¬ 
collections. An immediate war between the 
two empires was the direct consequence. As 
the leading events of this war are related in the 
life of Alexander Severus [Severus] we need only 
mention here that, notwithstanding an army com¬ 
posed, in addition to infantry, of 170,000 horsemen, 
clad in armour, 700 elephants, with towers and 
archers, and 1800 war-chariots, bristling with 
scythes, the great king was unable to subdue the 
Romans ; nor could Alexander Severus do more 
than preserve his own dominions. After a severe 
contest and much bloodshed and devastation, peace 
was restored, shortly after the murder of Alex¬ 
ander in 237, each nation retaining the possessions 
which they held before the breaking out of the 
war. However, the war against king Chosroes of 
Armenia, the ally of the Romans, was carried on as 
before, till the death of Ardishir in 240. Eastern 
and Western writers coincide in stating that Ar¬ 
dishir was an extraordinary man, and much could 
be said of his wisdom and kingly qualities, were it 
consistent with the plan of this work to give more 
than condensed sketches of the lives of the Persian 
kings. His reign, however, offers so many subjects 
for refiection, and is so startling an event in the his¬ 
tory of Roman and Greek influence in the East, as to 
deserve the particular attention of the student, who 
must henceforth be prepared to witness the decline 
of that refined and beautiful spirit whose progress 
beyond the Euphrates he has followed with delight 
ever since the conquest of Alexander the Great. 
To sum up the leading facts of this decline, the 
writer quotes the observations which he has made 
in another work. ( Biograph . Diction, of the U 
K. S. 8. v. ArsaceSy xxviii.) 

“ The accession of Artaxerxes forms a new aera 
in the history of Persia. During the long reign 
of the Arsacidae the influence of Greek civilisation 
which was introduced by Alexander and his sue- 
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cessors, became conspicuous among the Parthians 
and those kindred nations which they had subdued, 
and at the court as well as among the nobles, the 
Greek language seems to have been cultivated with 
success, and became, in some degree, the official 
language of the country. The fact of so many 
Parthian princes and nobles having been educated, 
or having lived for a long time among the Greeks 
and at Home, where Greek was cultivated by all 
educated men, likewise contributed to the intro¬ 
duction of Greek civilisation in Parthia during the 
reign of the Arsacidae. The Parthian coins of the 
Arsacidae have all Greek inscriptions with nailed 
letters, and the design is evidently after Greek 
models. With the accession of the first Sassanid 
the Greek influence was stopped ; the new dynasty 
was in every respect a national dynasty. The 
Sassanian coins are a proof of this great change: 
the Greek inscriptions disappear and give place 
to Persian inscriptions in Arianian characters, 
as Wilson calls them; the design also becomes 
gradually more barbarous, and the costume of the 
kings is different from that on the coins of the 
Arsacidae. The change of the alphabet, however, 
which was used for the inscription, was not sudden. 
Some coins which have portraits of a Sassanian 
character have names and titles in Nagari letters ; 
some have bilingual inscriptions. Great numbers 
of Sassanian coins of different periods, though very 
few only of the earliest period, have been, and are 
still found, at Kabul and at other places in Afgha¬ 
nistan.’ 1 

2. Siiapur or Sapor I. (Scwrcwprjs or SagwpTjs), 
the son and successor of Ardishir I., reigned from 
a. i). 240—273. Soon after his succession a war 
broke out with the Romans, which was occasioned 
by the hostile conduct of Shapur against Ar¬ 
menia. The Romans, commanded by the emperor 
Gordian, were at first successful, but afterwards 
suffered some defeats, and the murder of Gordian, 
in 244, put a check to their further progress. On 
the other hand the Persians were unable to subdue 
Armenia, which was nobly defended by king Chos- 
roes, who, however, was assassinated after a re¬ 
sistance of nearly thirty years. Shapur had con¬ 
trived this murder. His son, Tiridutes, being an 
infant, the Armenians implored the assistance of the 
emperor Valerian; but before the Romans appeared 
in the field, Armenia was subdued, and Shapur 
conquered Mesopotamia (258). Upon this Valerian 
put himself at the head of his army. He met 
Sapor nearEdessa, on the Euphrates, and a pitched 
battle was fought, in which, owing to the perfidy 
or incapacity of the Roman minister Macrianus, 
the Persians carried the day. Valerian sought 
refuge within his fortified camp, but was finally 
obliged to surrender with his army, Shapur having 
refused to accept the enormous ransom offered to 
him (260). The conduct of Shapur against Vale¬ 
rian, who died in captivity, is not to be discussed 
here ; but his political conduct offers a bold stroke 
of policy. He caused one Cyriades, a miserable 
fugitive of Antioch, to be proclaimed Roman em¬ 
peror, and acknowledged him as such, for the pur¬ 
pose, as it seems, of having a proper person to sign 
a treaty of peace, through which he hoped to gain 
legal possession of the provinces beyond the Taurus. 
He consequently pushed on to obtain possession of 
them, destroyed Antioch, conquered Syria, and 
having made himself master of the passes in the 
Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesareia 
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in Cappadocia through the treachery of a physician, 
and after a long and gallant resistance from its 
commander, the brave Demosthenes,* who succeeded 
in cutting his way through the enemy. But Shapur 
did not keep his conquests long. A hero and a 
heroine, Odenathus and Zenobia, arose in the very 
desert, drove the king back beyond the Euphrates, 
and founded a new empire, over which they ruled 
at Palmyra. Rome was thus saved ; and the last 
years of the reign of Shapur offer nothing of im¬ 
portance for Roman history. An event, however, 
took place in Persia at this period which must not 
be passed over in silence here. We allude to the 
new doctrine of the celebrated Mani, who, endea¬ 
vouring to amalgamate the Christian and Zoroas- 
trian religions, gave rise to the famous sect of the 
Manichaeans, who spread over the whole East, ex¬ 
posing themselves to most sanguinary persecutions 
from both Christians and fire-worshippers. Shapur I. 
died in 273. 

3. Hormuz or Hormisdas I. ('O pfxb^as or 
'Op/iiotiris), the son of the preceding, an excellent 
man, reigned only one year, and died in a.d. 274. 

4. Bahram or Baiiaram, Varanes or Va- 
raranes I. (Ouapavris or Oupapdi'T}s), the son of 
Hormuz I., reigned from A. d. 274—277. lie 
carried on unprofitable wars against Zenobia, and, 
after her captivity, was involved in a contest with 
the victorious emperor Aurelian, which, however, 
was not attended with any serious results on ac¬ 
count of the sudden death of Aurelian in 275- 
Under him the celebrated Mani (who, be it said 
here, was also a distinguished painter) was put to 
death, and both ManichaeanB and Christians were 
cruelly persecuted. He was succeeded by hiB son 

5. Bahram or Varanes II., who reigned 
a. d. 277—294. Bahram was engaged in a war 
with his turbulent neighbours in the north-east, 
towards the sources of the Indus, when he was 
called to the west by a formidable invasion of the 
emperor Cams. It was near the river Euphrates 
that the old hero received a Persian embassy, to 
whom he gave audience whilst sitting on the turf 
and dressed in the garb of a common soldier. His 
language, however, soon convinced the luxurious 
Orientals that this mean-looking person, who was 
making his dinner upon some pease and a piece of 
bacon, was a monarch of no less power than their 
own Shahinshah. He told them that if the king 
did not recognise the superiority of the Roman 
empire, he would make Persia as naked of trees as 
his own head was destitute of hair; and the Per¬ 
sians being little inclined to make peace on such 
conditions, he began in earnest to show the good¬ 
ness of his word. Seleucia and Ctesiphon both 
yielded to him, and Bahram being compelled to 
keep most of his troops on the Indian frontier was 
only saved by the sudden death of Carus (283). 
The sons and successors of Carus, Carinus and 
Nuraerianus, retreated in consternation, and Dio¬ 
cletian, who soon wrested the power from them, 
was too busily engaged in the north to follow up 
the success of Carus. Bahram II. died in 294. 

6. Bahram or Varanes III., the elder son and 
successor of the preceding, died after a reign of 
eight months only, a. d. 294, and was succeeded 
by his younger brother. 

7. Narsi or Narses (N dptrrjs), who reigned 
from a. d. 294 — 303. He carried on a formidable 
war against the emperor Diocletian, which arose 
out of the state of Armenian affairs. As early as 
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286, in the reign of Bahram II., Diocletian had 
put Tiridates, the fugitive son of King Choarocs, 
of Armenia, on the throne of his forefathers, and 
kept him there by his assistance, although not 
without an obstinate resistance on the part of the 
Persians. Narses succeeded in expelling Tiridates, 
and re-united his kingdom with Persia. This led 
to an immediate war with Diocletian, who took 
proper measures to put a final check on Persian 
ambition in that quarter. Galerius Caesar com¬ 
manded the Roman army. In the first campaign 
in 296, he sustained most signal defeats in Meso¬ 
potamia, and fled in disgrace to Antioch. In the 
second campaign Narses was the loser, and among 
the trophies of Galerius was the harem of the 
Persian king, a triumph which the Western arms 
had perhaps not obtained over the Persians since 
the victory of Alexander over Darius at Issus. 
In his conduct to his female captives, Galerius 
acted as nobly as Alexander. At Nisibis Diocle¬ 
tian and Galerius received Apharban, the ambas¬ 
sador of Narses, who sued for peace with a dignity 
becoming the representative of a great, though 
vanquished monarch, and the Romans sent Sicorius 
Probus to the camp of Narses with power to con¬ 
clude a final peace, of which they dictated the 
conditions. Probus was not immediately admitted 
to the presence of Narses, who obliged the ambas¬ 
sador to follow him on various excursions, and 
caused a considerable delay to the negotiations for 
the evident purpose of collecting his dispersed 
forces, and either avoiding the peace altogether, or 
obtaining more favourable conditions. At last, how¬ 
ever, that famous treaty was made in which Narses 
ceded to Diocletian Mesopotamia (the northern 
and north-western portions as far down as Cir- 
cesium at the junction of the Chaboras and Eu¬ 
phrates), five small provinces beyond the Tigris 
on the Persian side, the kingdom of Armenia, and 
some adjacent Median districts, over which Tiridates 
was re-established as king, and lastly, the supre¬ 
macy over Iberia, the kings of which were hence¬ 
forth under the protection of Rome. Narses, dis 
abled from thinking of further conquests west of 
the Tigris, seems to have occupied himself during 
the last year of his reign with domestic affairs, and 
in 303 he abdicated in favour of his son. It is a 
strange coincidence of circumstances that both Narses 
and Diocletian, the vanquished and the victor, 
were, through quite opposite causes, filled with dis¬ 
gust at absolute power, and retreated into private 
life. Narses, who, notwithstanding his defeats 
and the inglorious peace of 297, was a man of no 
common means and character, died soon after his 
abdication in the same year, 303. 

8. Hormuz or Hormisdas II., the son of 
Narses, reigned from a. d. 303—310. During his 
reign nothing of importance happened regarding 
Rome. His successor, was his son 

9. Shapur or Sapor II. PosTUMU8,who reigned 
from a. d. 310—381, and was crowned in his 
mother’s womb. His father dying without issue, 
but leaving his queen pregnant, the princes of the 
collateral branches of the royal house were elated 
with hopes of the succession. The Magi, however, 
discovered by means only known to them, that the 
queen was pregnant with a male child, and they 
prevailed upon the grandees to acknowledge the 
unborn child as their lawful sovereign, and the 
diadem destined to adorn the future king was 
placed with great solemnity upon the body of his 
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mother. This is a strange story, yet we cannot 
but admit it as an historical fact. Agathias, the 
only Western historian who mentions it (iv. p. 135, 
ed. Paris), took it from Eastern sources; and those 
Persian historians who are known to us, relate the 
story with all its details (see Malcolm, quoted 
below). Zosimus (ii. p. 100, &c. ed. Oxon, 1679) 
does not mention the coronation of an unborn 
child, but only of a younger son of Hormuz, the 
elder, who bore his father’s name Hormuz, or Hor¬ 
misdas, having been excluded from the succession. 
Now this Hormuz is again a well-known historical 
person, but we must presume that he was a prince 
of royal blood, and not the elder brother of the 
infant Shapur. Hormisdas was one of the causes 
of the great struggle that took place afterwards 
between Sapor and the emperor Constantius, and 
the matter came to pass in the following way. 
Zosimus is here a valuable source, aud he is corro¬ 
borated by the Persian historians. Once, long 
before the birth of Sapor, and during the reign of 
Hormisdas II., Prince Hormisdas, then heir-ap¬ 
parent as it seems, spoke of some grandees in a 
very contemptuous manner, menacing them with 
the fate of Marsyas when lie should be their king. 
Unacquainted with Greek mythology, the nobles 
inquired who Marsyas was, and were greatly 
alarmed when they heard that they might expect 
to be flayed alive, a punishment which was some¬ 
times inflicted in the administration of the criminal 
law in Persia. This explains the election of an 
unborn baby, and also the fate of Prince Hor¬ 
misdas, who was thrown into a dungeon as soon 
as King Hormisdas was dead. After a captivity 
of many years, he gained his liberty through a 
stratagem of his wife, who sent him a fish in 
which she had hidden a file, the most welcome 
present to any prisoner who finds nothing between 
himself and liberty but a couple of iron bars. 
Hormisdas accordingly escaped and fled to the 
court of the emperor Constans, whither young 
Sapor generously sent his wife after him. Con¬ 
stans received him well, and he afterwards appears 
as an important person on the stage of events, 
(Suidas, s. v. Mapauas, relates the same story, and 
speaks of it as a well-known fact: Ivropla. 

The minority of Sapor passed without any remark¬ 
able event regarding Rome. We must presume 
that the Persian aristocracy employed their time 
well in augmenting their power during that mi¬ 
nority. In this time also falls the pretended con¬ 
quest of Ctesiphon by Thair, an Arabic or Himy- 
aritic king of Yemen; and the minister of Sapor 
issued cruel edicts against the Christians, who, 
tired of the state of oppression in which they 
lived, sought for an amelioration of their condition 
by addressing themselves to Constantius. For this 
step they were punished by Sapor, who, however, 
contented himself with imposing a heavy tax upon 
them. Symeon, bishop of Seleucia, complained of 
this additional burthen in so haughty and offensive 
a manner as to arouse the king’s anger, and orders 
were accordingly given to shut up the Christian 
churches, confiscate the ecclesiastical property, and 
put the priest to death. Some years afterwards, 
in 344, the choice was left to the Christians be¬ 
tween fire worship and death, and during fifty 
years the cross lay prostrate in blood and ashes tin 
it was once more erected by the Nestoriana. After 
the death of King Tiridates and the conquest of 
I his kingdom by Sapor in 342, the same cruelties 
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were perpetrated against the Christians in that 
country also ; and the hostility which had existed 
between Rome and Persia ever since the death of 
Constantine, was now changed into a war of exter¬ 
mination. An account of these wars has been 
given in the lives of the emperors Constantius II. 
and his successors. We shall therefore only men¬ 
tion a few additional facts. Prince Hormisdas 
mentioned above was in the Roman array, and 
fought valiantly against his countrymen, whence 
we may conclude that, had Constantius reaped 
laurels instead of thistles in this war, he would 
have put the fugitive prince on the throne of 
Persia. Sapor, although victorious in the open 
field, could do nothing against the strong bulwarks 
of Nisibis and other fortresses, and consequently 
derived no advantages from his victories. The 
conquest of Armenia was his only trophy ; in his 
bloody zeal against the Christians in that country, 
he went so far as to order all Armenian and Greek 
books to be burnt, but even the barbarous murder 
of his (only?) son, who had accidentally been 
made a prisoner by the Romans, and was put to 
death by order of Constantius, could not justify 
the still more savage conduct of Sapor against so 
many innocent and defenceless Christians. 

In 358, Constantius sued for peace, but was 
startled when the Persian ambassador, Narses, de¬ 
livered in Constantinople the conditions of Sapor, 
who demanded only Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris, although 
as the legitimate successor of Cyrus, he said that 
he had a right to all Asia and Europe as far as the 
river Strymon in Macedonia. Constantius en¬ 
deavoured to obtain better terms ; but the negotia¬ 
tions of his ambassadors in Persia were frustrated 
through intrigue and perfidy; and the war was 
continued as before, and with the same disadvan¬ 
tage to the Romans. In 359, Sapor took Amida 
by storm, and Singara, Berabde, and other places 
yielded to him in the following year. The death 
of Constantius and the accession of Julian made 
no change. The fate of Julian is known. He 
might have avoided it by accepting the proposals of 
peace which Sapor made him immediately after his 
accession, but he nobly rejected them, and caused 
his ruin although he did not deserve it. Jovian, 
to secure his own accession, made that famous 
treaty with Sapor for which he has been blamed so 
much, and ceded to him the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris, and the fortresses of Nisibis, Singara, 
&c. Iberia and Armenia were left to their fate ; 
and were completely reduced by Sapor in 365, and 
the following year. A war with the Caucasian 
nations, occasioned through the subjugation of Ar¬ 
menia, and another with the Arsacidae in distant 
Bactria, which might have had its cause in the 
same circumstance, filled the latter years of the 
reign of Sapor, who died in 381. Sapor has been 
Burnamed the Great, and no Persian king had ever 
caused such terror to Rome as this monarch. 

10. Ardishir or Artaxerxes II., the suc¬ 
cessor of Sapor the Great, reigned from a. d. 381 
—385. He was a prince of royal blood, but his 
descent is doubtful, and he was decidedly no son of 
Sapor. The peace of 363 being strictly kept by the 
Romans, he had no pretext for making war upon 
them, if he felt inclined to do so, and we pass on to 

11. Shapur or Sapor III., who reigned from 
A. D. 385—390. According to Agathias (iv. 
p. 136, ed. Paris) he was the son of Sapor the 
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Great; but according to the Persian historians, 
who, in matters of genealogy, deserve full credit, 
he was the son of one Shapur Zulaktaf, a royal 
prince. Shapur was anxiouB to be on good terms 
with the emperor Theodosius the Great, and sent 
a solemn embassy with splendid presents to him at 
Constantinople, which was returned by a Greek 
embassy headed by Stilicho going to Persia. Owing 
to these diplomatic transactions, an arrangement 
was made in 384, according to which Armenia and 
Iberia recovered their independence. 

12. Bahram or Varanes IV., reigned from 
A. d. 390—404, or perhaps not so long. He was 
the brother of Sapor III., and founded Kerman- 
shah, still a flourishing town. This is recorded in 
an inscription on a monument near Kermanshah, 
which has been copied by European travellers, and 
translated by Silvestre de Sacy. 

13. Yezdijird, or Jesdigerd I. (*Io-SiyepSijs), 
surnamed Ulathim, or the Sinner, the son or 
brother of the preceding, reigned from a. d. 404, 
or earlier, to 420 or 421. He is commonly called 
Yesdigerd. He stood on friendly terms with the 
emperor Arcadius, who, it is said, appointed him 
the guardian of his infant son and successor, 
Theodosius the Younger. We refer to the life of 
Arcadius for more information respecting this 
strange story. Yesdigerd is described by the 
Eastern writers as a cruel and extravagant man, 
whose death was hailed by his subjects as a bless¬ 
ing, but the Western writers speak of him as a 
model of wisdom and moderation. If the latter 
are right, they had perhaps in view the peace of a 
hundred years, which, through the instrumentality 
of the empress Pulcheria, Arcadius is Baid to have 
concluded with him. But if we admit the correctness 
of the former opinion, we are at a loss to explain it, 
unless we presume that the Persian fireworship- 
pers cast disgrace upon the name of their sovereign 
because he showed himself cruel against the Chris¬ 
tians, and this we can hardly admit. It is more 
probable that he was represented as a tyrant, in 
consequence of having dealt severely with the 
powerful aristocratic party. As to the Christians, 
he was for several years their decided friend, till 
Abdas, bishop of Susa, wantonly destroyed a fire- 
temple, and haughtily refused to rebuild it when 
the king ordered him to do so. His punishment 
was death, and one or two (Sozom. ix. 4) persecu¬ 
tions ensued against the Christians. 

14. Bahram or Varanes V., surnamed Go ur, 
or the “Wild Ass,” on account of his passion for 
the chase of that animal, reigned from a. d. 420 or 
421 till 440. He was the eldest son of Yesdi¬ 
gerd I., and inherited from him the hatred of the 
aristocracy, who tried, but in vain, to fix the 
diadem on the head of Chosroes or Khosrew, a royal 
prince. In their civil contest Bahram was ’vic¬ 
torious. The persecutions against the Christians 
were continued by him to such an extent, that 
thousands of his subjects took refuge within the 
Roman dominions. He showed the same intole¬ 
rant and fanatical spirit towards the Arsacid 
Ardishir or Artaxerxes, whom he had put on the 
throne of Armenia, and whom he endeavoured to 
convert by compulsion. Seeing his dominions de¬ 
populated by a constant tide of emigration, he 
claimed his fugitive subjects back from Constan¬ 
tinople, a demand which Theodosius nobly declined 
to comply with. The consequence was a war, 
which broke out in 421, or at least shortly after 
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the accession of Bahram. In the province of 
Arzarene the Persian array under Names was 
completely routed, and the courier (Palladius) 
brought the joyful tidings in three (?) days from 
the Tigris to the Bosporus. The Greeks, however, 
failed in the siege of Niaibis, and the Persians in 
their turn were driven back from the walls of 
Amida, whose bishop, Acacius, set a generous 
example to the patriotism of its inhabitants. The 
chief source for the history of this war is an eccle¬ 
siastical writer, Socrates, whence we naturally 
find it mixed up with a great number of wonders 
and marvellous tales, so that we at once proceed 
to its termination, by the famous peace of one 
hundred years, which lasted till the twelfth 
year of the reign of the emperor Anastasius. This 
peace was negotiated by Maximinus and Proco¬ 
pius on the part of the Greeks, and Bahram bound 
himself to molest the Christians no further, but 
his promise was not strictly kept by his successors. 
During his reign Armenia was divided between 
the Romans and the Persians, whose portion 
received the name of Persarmenia. The latter 
years of the reign of this king were occupied by 
great wars against the Huns, Turks, and Indians, 
in which Bahram is said to have achieved those 
valorous deeds for which he has ever since con¬ 
tinued to be a favourite hero in Persian poetry. 
The Eastern writers relate several stories of him, 
some of which are contained in Malcolm’s work 
quoted below, to whom we refer the student, for 
they are well worth reading. Bahram was acci¬ 
dentally drowned in a deep well together with his 
horse, and neither man nor beast ever rose again 
from the fathomless pit. This is historical, and 
the well was visited by Sir John Malcolm, and 
proved fatal to a soldier of his retinue. 

15. Yezdijird II., the son of the preceding, 
reigned from a. d. 448 till 458. He was surnamed 
“Sip ah dost,” or “ The Soldier’s Friend.” The 
persecutions against the Christians were renewed 
by him with unheard of cruelty, especially in 
Persarmenia, where 700 Magi discharged the 
duties of missionaries with sword 4 in hand. The 
Armenians nevertheless resisted bravely, and 
Christianity, though persecuted, was never rooted 
out. His relations with Rome were peaceful. 

16. Hormuz, or Hormisdas III., and 17. Fi- 
ROes, or Peroses (n€pd|7js, TlfpScrr /y, or nepofrlrrjs), 
sons of the preceding, claimed the succession, and 
rose in arms against each other. Peroses gained the 
throne by the assistance of the White Huns, against 
whom he turned his sword in after years. He pe¬ 
rished in a great battle with them in 484, or as 
late as 488, together with all of his sons except 
Kobad, or, perhaps, only some of them. Peroses was 
accompanied on this expedition by an ambassador of 
the emperor Zeno. (Procop. Bell. Pers . i 3—6.) 

18. Palash or Pallas (ndAAas), who reigned 
from a. d. 484 till 488, was, according to the 
Eastern writers, a son of Peroses, and had to con¬ 
test the throne with Cobades, who was a son of 
Peroses, according to both Eastern and Western 
sources. Terrible internal revolutions took place 
during his short reign. The Christians were no 
longer persecuted because they were not fire-wor¬ 
shippers. However, the NestorianB only were pro¬ 
tected, and the other Christians were compelled to 
become Nestorians if they would live in peace. 
Pallas perished in a battle with his brother 
Cobades in 488. 
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19. Kobad, or Cobades (KoGd&T/s), reigned 
from a. d, 488 to 498, and again from 501 or 502 
till 531. The years from 498 till 502 were filled 
up by the short reign of, 20. jAMASPEsor Zame& 
According to the Eastern authorities, he was the 
brother of Cobades, whom he dethroned, and com¬ 
pelled to fly to the Huns, with whose assist¬ 
ance Cobades recovered his throne about 502. 
Cobades divided his kingdom in four great divi¬ 
sions : an eastern, a western, a northern, and a 
southern, and made many wise regulations. Under 
him rose the religio-political sect of the Mazda- 
kites, so named from Mazdar, their founder, and 
whom we may compare to the modem Communists, 
or Socialists. Their principles were democratical, 
and their rise may be considered as a re-action 
against the overwhelming influence of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Cobades was for 6ome time an adherent 
of Mazdak, but he afterwards turned against him, 
in order to gain the aristocratical party. The 
Mazdakites accordingly rose in arms, and offered 
the diadem to Phtasurus, a son of Cobades, but 
the king seized their leaders by a stratagem, and 
great numbers of the sectarians were massacred. 
Procopius {Bell. Pers. i. 11) says, that Cobades 
entreated the emperor Justin to adopt his son 
Khosrew or Chosroes, afterwards Nushirwail, in 
order thus to secure the succession to him through 
the assistance of the Romans. But this smacks 
very much of the tale of Arcadius having ap¬ 
pointed king Yesdigerd the guardian of his son 
Theodosius. The same author relates that Coba¬ 
des had four sons, Cuases, Zames, Chosroes, and 
Phtasurus, whence it would seem as if the above 
Jamaspes or Zanies had rebelled against his father, 
and not against his brother. But as Cobades 
reigned forty-three years, it seems incredible that 
he should have had an adult son at the beginning 
of his reign, and this is an additional reason to 
put greater confidence in the Eastern writers in 
matters of genealogy. We now proceed to the 
great war between Cobades and the emperor 
Anastasius. It appears that according to the 
terms of the peace of one hundred years concluded 
between Theodosius the Younger and Bahram V., 
the Romans were obliged to pay annually a certain 
sum of money to the Persian king, and Cobades 
having sent in his request for the purpose, was 
answered by Anastasius, that he would lend 
him money, but would not pay any. Cobades 
declared war, and his arms were victorious. The 
Roman generals Hypacius and Patricius Phrygius 
were defeated, the fortified towns in Mesopotamia 
were conquered by the Persians, and even the 
great fortress of Amida was carried by storm, its 
inhabitants becoming the victims to the fury of the 
besiegers. Arabic and Hunnic hordes served under 
the Persian banner. The Huns, however, turned 
against Cobades, and made so powerful a diversion 
in the North, that he listened to the proposals of 
Anastasius, to whom he granted peace in 505, on 
receiving 11,000 pounds of gold as an indemnity. 
He also restored Mesopotamia and his other con¬ 
quests to the Romans, being unable to maintain 
his authority there on account of the protracted 
war with the Huns. About this time the Romans 
constructed the fortress of Dara, the strongest bul¬ 
wark against Persia, and situated in the very face 
of Ctesiphon, on the spot where the traveller 
descends from the mountainous portion of Mesopo¬ 
tamia into the plains of the South. Cobades, in 
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his turn, seized upon the great defiles of the 
Caucasus and fortified them, although less as a pre¬ 
caution against the Romans than the Huns and 
other northern barbarians. These are the cele¬ 
brated Iberian and Albanian gates, the latter of 
which are now called Demir Kapu, “ the Iron 
Gates,” or the gates of Derbend. The war with 
Constantinople was renewed in 521, in the reign of 
the emperor Justin I., and success was rather on the 
side of the Persians, till Narses and his brothers, all 
of whom were among the most distinguished gene¬ 
rals of Cobades, deserted their master for political 
motives which it is not the place here to discuss, 
and joined the army of Justin. The great Beli- 
sarius appears in these wars as a skilful and suc¬ 
cessful general. Cobades left several sons, but 
bequeathed his empire to his favourite son Chos- 
roes. 

21. Khosru, or Khosrew I., called Chos- 
roes I. (Xoo-porjs) by the Greeks, sumamed 
Anushirwan (Nushirwan), or “the generous 
mind,” one of the greatest monarchs of Persia, 
reigned from a. d. 531 till 579. He inherited the 
war against the Greeks. We have spoken above 
of the strange story that Khosrew was to be adopted 
by Justin. He was already on his way to Con¬ 
stantinople, when he was informed that the quaes¬ 
tor Proclus had raised objections of so grave a 
nature against the adoption that the ceremony 
could not take place. Khosrew consequently re¬ 
turned, and it is said that he felt the insult so 
deeply as to seek revenge in carrying destruction 
over the Roman empire. The first war was 
finished in 532 or 533, Justinian having purchased 
peace by an annual tribute of 440,000 pieces of 
gold. One of the conditions of Khosrew was, that 
seven Greek, but Pagan, sages or philosophers 
who had stayed some time at the Persian court, 
Bhould be allowed to live in the Roman empire 
without being subject to the imperial laws against 
Pagans. This reflects great credit upon the king. 
The conquests of Belisarius excited the jealousy of 
Khosrew, and although he received a considerable 
portion of the treasures which the Greek found at 
Carthage, he thought it prudent to draw the 
Greek arms into a field where laurels were not so 
easily gained as in Africa. To this effect he 
roused the Arab Almondar, king of Hira, to make 
an inroad into the empire, and as he supported 
him* hostilities soon broke out between Con¬ 
stantinople and Ctesiphon also. The details of 
this war, which lasted from 540 to 561, have 
been given in the life of Justinian I. The em¬ 
peror promised an annual tribute of 40,000 
pieces of gold, and received the cession of the 
Persian claims upon Colchis and Lazica. The 
third war arose out of the conquest of Yemen and 
other parts of Arabia, from which country the 
Persians drove out an Abyssinian usurper, and 
placed a king of the ancient royal family on the 
Homeritic throne, who remained consequently a 
vassal of Khosrew. The power of the Persian king 
was already sufficiently great to inspire fear to the 
emperor Justin II., and as the conquest of Arabia 
afforded Khosrew an opportunity of continually 
annoying Syria and Mesopotamia by means of the 
roving tribes on the northern borders of Arabia, 
the emperor resolved upon war. Turks of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and Abyssinians from the sources of 
the Nile, were his allies. At the same time (569) 
the Persarmenians drove their Persian governors 
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out, and put themselves under the authority of the 
emperor, so that Khosrew also had a fair pretext for 
war. This war, of which Khosrew did not see the 
end, broke out in 571, and as its details are given 
in the lives of the emperors Justin II., Tiberius II., 
Mauritius, and of Justinian, the second son of Ger- 
manus, we shall not dwell further upon these 
topics. 

We must consider Khosrew as one of the greatest 
kings of Persia. In his protracted wars with the 
Romans he disputed the field with the conquerors 
of Africa and Italy, and with those very generals, 
Tiberius and Mauritius, who brought Persia to the 
brink of ruin but a few years after his death. 
His empire extended from the Indus to the Red 
Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, perhaps a 
portion of eastern Europe, recognised him for a 
time as their sovereign. He received embassies 
and presents from the remotest kings of Asia and 
Africa. His internal government was despotic and 
cruel, but of that firm description which pleases 
Orientals, so that he still lives in the memory of 
the Persians as a model of justice. The com¬ 
munist Mazdak was put to death by his order, 
after his doctrines had caused a dangerous revo¬ 
lution in the habits and minds of the people, as is 
shown by the fact that his doctrine of community 
of women, so utterly adverse to the views of the 
Oriental nations, had taken a firm root among the 
Persians. His heart bled when Nushirad, his son 
by a Christian woman, and a Christian himself, 
rose in arms against him, but ho quelled the rebel¬ 
lion vigorously, and Nushirad perished. 

The administration of Khosrew provided for all 
the wants of his subjects ; and agriculture, trade, and 
learning were equally protected by him. He- be¬ 
stowed the greatest care upon re-populating ravaged 
provinces, and rebuilding destroyed cities and vil¬ 
lages ; so that every body could be happy in Persia, 
provided he obeyed the king’s will without oppo¬ 
sition. At Gondi Sapor, near Susa, he founded 
an academy apparently on the model of the Greek 
schools at Athens, Alexandria, &c. He caused the 
best Greek, Latin, and Indian works to be trans¬ 
lated into Persian ; and had he been an Arsacid 
instead of a Sassanid, Persia might have become 
under him an Eastern Greece. 

22. Hormuz or Hormisdas IV., the son of 
Khosrew, reigned from a. d. 579 till 590. He carried 
on his father’s war with the Greeks, to the disadvan¬ 
tage, though not to the disgrace, of Persia. Some 
time before Khosrew died, the general Justinian 
had advanced as far as the Caspian, which he ex¬ 
plored by means of a Greek navy, the first that 
was seen on those waters since the time of Seleucus 
Nicator and Antiochus I. Soter, kings of Syria, 
whose admiral Patrocles first displayed the Greek 
flag on the Caspian. Seventy thousand prisoners 
were sent by Justinian to Cyprus, where they 
settled. Upon this Justinian penetrated into 
Assyria. In consequence of a defeat sustained by 
the Persian Tamchosroes, Justinian was recalled, 
and replaced by Mauritius, who soon retrieved the 
fortune of the Greek arms, and in the very year 
when Chosroes died (579) he took up his winter- 
quarters in Mesopotamia, from whence, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, he penetrated into lower Mesopotamia 
and routed a Persian army. He gained another 
victory in 581, and Tamchosroes perished in the 
battle. But Maurice having succeeded the emperor 
Tiberius in that year, his general in the East, 
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Mvstacon, was twice worsted, and the armies of 
Ilormisdas were victorious till 686, when Philip- 
pus destroyed the Persian host at Solacon near 
Dara. His successor Heraclius was still more suc¬ 
cessful. In the great battle of Siaarbene, in 588, 
the Persians were annihilated, and their camp was 
taken. Hormuz now concluded an alliance with 
the Turks, who, however, turned suddenly against 
him, after having been admitted into Media, and 
Persia would have been lost but for the splendid 
achievements of Bahrain, who drove the barbarians 
back into their steppes, and compelled them to pay 
themselves the tribute which they had demanded 
from Persia. Bahrain was rewarded with ingra¬ 
titude, and being supported by the aristocracy 
turned against the king, who now reaped the fruits 
of his former conduct against the grandees. While 
Bahram advanced upon the royal residence, Hor¬ 
muz was seized by Bindoes, a royal prince ; and a 
nation that knew no other form of government 
than the most absolute despotism, now beheld the 
anomalous sight of their king being tried by the 
grandees, sentenced to lose his throne, to be de¬ 
prived of his sight, and to end his days in captivity, 
llormuz persuaded the grandees to place the diadem 
on his second son, but he was too much detested 
to meet with compliance, and his eldest son Chos- 
roes was chosen in his stead. Bahram protested 
against this election with sword in hand, and Chos- 
roes, unable to cope with him, fled to the camp of 
the emperor. During these troubles the blinded 
Hormuz was murdered by Bindoes (690). The 
events have been more fully related in the life of the 
emperor Mauricius. King Hormuz would have met 
with a better fate had his father’s excellent minister, 
Abu-zurg-a-mihir, commonly called Buzurg, con¬ 
tinued to live at his court, from which old age 
obliged him to retire soon after the accession of 
Hormuz. According to some writers, Buzurg had 
been minister to king Cobades (502—531); but 
we can hardly believe that he discharged his emi¬ 
nent functions during so long a period as sixty 
years. However, the thing is possible. This 
Buzurg still lives in the memory of the people as 
one of the greatest sages. He introduced the study 
of Indian literature into Persia, and thence also he 
imported the most noble of games, chess. 

*23. Bahram or Varanes VI. Shubin, a royal 
prince, reigned from a. d. 590 till 591. This is the 
great general mentioned in the preceding article. 
Unable to maintain the throne against Rhosrew, 
who was supported by the emperor Mauricius, he 
fled to the Turks, once his enemies, by whom he 
was well received and raised to the highest digni¬ 
ties. It is said that he was poisoned (by the Per¬ 
sian king ?). Bahram was one of the greatest 
heroes of Persia, and his life is very interesting. 

24. Khosrew or ChokroesII. Purwiz, reigned 
from a. d. 590 or 591 till 628, and was the son of 
IIormuz IV. It has been related in the preceding 
article how he ascended the throne, lost it against 
Bahrain, and recovered it with the assistance of the 
emperor Mauricius. In this expedition the Greek 
army was commanded by Narses, a general scarcely 
less eminent than the great eunuch, and who de¬ 
stroyed the hopes of the usurper Bahram in two 
great battles on the river Zab. The adherents of 
Bahrain were severely punished by Chosroes, who 
continued to live in peace with Constantinople as 
long as Mauricius lived, and even kept a Greek 
body guard, so that Persia was entirely under 
vol. in. 
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Greek influence. But when the murderer and 
successor of Mauricius, the tyrant Phocas, an¬ 
nounced his accession to Chosroes by Lilius, the 
same person who had spilt the blood of Mauricius, 
the Persian king, threw the ambassador into a 
dungeon and declared war to avenge the death of 
his benefactor (603). Owing to the prowess of 
the Persians, and the bad choice Phocas made of 
his generals after he had removed Narses from the 
command, the arms of Chosroes met with extra- 
irdinary success. He conquered Mesopotamia and 
ts great bulwarks Dara, Amida, Edessa, and over¬ 
ran all Asia Minor, making the inhabitants of 
Constantinople tremble for their safety. Nor was 
his progress checked through the accession of 
Heraclius, in 610, who sued in vain for peace. 
Syria yielded to Chosroes in 611, Palestine in 614, 
Egypt in 616, and in the same year Asia Minor 
was completely conquered, a Persian camp being 
pitched at Chalcedon, opposite Constantinople, 
where the Persians maintained themselves during 
ten years. It was not before 621 that Heraclius 
showed himself that extraordinary man he really 
was, and saved the Eastern empire from the brink 
of ruin. The history of his splendid campaigns 
has been given in his life with sufficient details to 
make its repetition here superfluous. Borne down 
by a series of unparalleled misfortunes, and worn 
out by age and fatigue, Chosroes resolved, in 628, 
to abdicate in favour of his son Merdaza, but 
Shirweh, or Siroes, his eldest, anticipated his design, 
and at the head of a band of noble conspirators 
seized upon the person of his father, deposed him 
on the ‘25tli of February, 628, and put him to 
death on the 28th following. 

The Orientals say that Chosroes reigned six 
years too long ; and it is rather remarkable that 
his great antagonist Heraclius also outlived his 
glory. No Persian king lived in such splendour 
as Chosroes ; and however fabulous the Eastern 
accounts respecting his magnificence may be, they 
are true in the main, as is attested by the Western 
writers. Chosroes was summoned by Mohammed 
to embrace the new doctrine, but replied with con¬ 
tempt to the messenger of a “ lizard eater,” as the 
Persians used to call the wandering tribes of the 
Arabs. His successors held a different language. 

25. Shirweh or Siroes (Si/kJtjs), reigned only 
eight months, and died probably an unnatural 
death, after having murdered Merdaza and several 
others of his brothers. In the month of March, 
628, he concluded peace with the emperor Hera¬ 
clius. The numerous captives were restored on 
both sides, and hundreds of thousands of Greek 
subjects were thus given back to their families and 
their country. Siroes also restored the holy cross 
which had been taken at the conquest of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

26. Ardishir or Artaxerxes, the infant son 
of Siroes, was murdered a few days after the death 
of his father. He was the last male Sassanid. 
After him the throne was disputed by a host of 
candidates of both sexes and doubtful descent, who 
had no sooper ascended the throne tha»j they were 
hurried from it into death or captivity. They were, 
according to the Eastern sources— 

27. Puran-Dokht, a daughter of Khosrew Pur¬ 
wiz, and a sister of Siroes. 

28. Shah-Shenandah, her cousin and lover. 

29. Arzem-Dokht, a daughter of Khosrew 
Purwiz. 

3 a 
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30. Rbsra, said to be a royal prince, put to 
death. 

31. Ferokhzad, said to be a son of Khosrew 
Purwiz, put to death. 

3*2. Yesdijird or JesdigerdIII., the last king, 
and said to be a grandson of Chosroes, reigned 
from a. d. 632 till 651. Having declined to adopt 
the Mohammedan religion, as he was summoned to 
do by the khalif Abu-Bekr, his kingdom was in¬ 
vaded by the Arabic general Kaleb. In the battle 
of Cadesia (636), and other engagements, the Per¬ 
sians were worsted ; their fortified towns and royal 
cities were taken one after the other; and, in 651, 
Jesdigerd waB an abandoned fugitive in the tract 
watered by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, whence he 
solicited and, perhaps, obtained the assistance of 
Tait-Song, emperor of China. He was thus en¬ 
abled to raise an army of Turks, with whom he 
marched against the Arabs; but he was betrayed 
by his allies, by whom he was cut to pieces on his 
flight from them to the north. He left a son, 
Firuz, or Peroses, who entered the service of the 
Chinese emperor; and his son, the last of the 
Sassanidae, was raised by the same to the rank of 
a vassal king of Bokhara. A daughter of Jesdigerd 
married llassan, the son of Ali; and another mar¬ 
ried Mohammed, the son of Abu-Bekr ; important 
events for the later history of Persia, which was 
henceforth a Mohammedan country. 

We observe here that the Persian historians are 
respectable sources for the history of the Sassanidae, 
and that their chronology differs but little from that 
of the Western writers. 

(The Greek and Roman writers, who speak of 
the Sassanidae, are referred to in the lives of the 
contemporary emperors ; comp. Malcom, History of 
Persia , vol. i.; Richter, / list, kritischer Vcrsuch uber 
die Arsaciden und Sassaniden-Dynastie, Leipzig, 
1804.) rW. P.] 

SA'SSIA, the mother of the younger Cluentius, 
married after the death of her husband her own 
son-in-law, A. Aurius Melinus, and subsequently 
Oppianicus. Cicero describes her as a monster of 
guilt. (Cic. pro Cluent. 5, 9, 62, 63, 70.) [Clu- 
kntius.] 

SATACES or SATHACES. [Sab aces.] 

SATASPES (2aTd<r7r»js), a Persian and an 
Achaemenid, son of Teaspes. Having offered vio¬ 
lence to a daughter of Zopyrus, the son of Mega- 
byzus, he was condemned by Xerxes to be im¬ 
paled ; but at the request of his mother, the king’s 
aunt, this punishment was remitted on condition 
of his effecting the circumnavigation of Africa. 
He set sail accordingly from Egypt, passed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and continued his voyage 
towards the south for a considerable distance, but 
at length turned back again, being discouraged 
apparently by adverse winds and currents. Xerxes, 
however, did not accept his excuses, and inflicted 
on him the penalty to which he had been originally 
sentenced. (Herod, iv. 43.) [E. E.] 

SATIBARZA'NES (2ari§apfaVr]s), a Persian, 
was satrap of Aria under Dareius III. In b. c. 
330, Alexander the Great, marching through the 
borders of Aria on his way from Hyrcania against 
the Parthians, was met at a city named Susia by 
Satibarzanes, who made submission to him, and 
was rewarded for it by the restoration of his 
satrapy. Alexander also, in order to prevent the 
commission of any hostilities against the Arians by 
the Macedonian troops which were following from 
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the west, left behind with Satibarzanes forty 
horse-dartmen, under the command of Anaxippus. 
These, however, together with their commander, 
were soon after murdered by the satrap, who 
excited the Arians to rebellion, and gathered his 
forces together at the city of Arctoana. Hence, 
on the approach of Alexander, he fled to join the 
traitor Bessus ; and the city, after a short siege, 
was captured by the Macedonians. Towards 
the end of the same year (b. c. 330), Alex¬ 
ander, hearing that Satibarzanes had again en¬ 
tered Aria with 2000 horse, supplied by Bessus, 
and had excited the Arians to another revolt, sent 
a force against him under Artabazus, Erigyius, and 
Caranus, according to Arrian. In a battle which 
ensued, and of which the issue was yet doubtful, 
Satibarzanes came forward and defied any one of 
the enemy’s generals to single combat. The chal¬ 
lenge was accepted by Erigyius, and Satibarzanes 
was slain. (Arr. Andb. iii. 25, 28 ; Diod. xvii. 
78, 81, 83 ; Curt. vi. 6, vii. 3, 4.) [E. E.] 

P. SATRII/NUS, a name which occurs only 
on coins, probably derived from Satrius, like 
Nasidienus from Nasidius, &c. It is disputed 
whether the head on the obverse of the annexed 
coin is that of Pallas or of Mars : the features are 
in favour of its being Pallas, but the she-wolf on 
the reverse points rather to Mars. (Eckhel, vol. v. 
p. 300.) 



SA'TRIUS. 1. M. Satrius, the son of the 
sister of L. Minucius Basilus, was adopted by the 
latter, whose name he assumed (Cic. de Of. iii. 
18). He is spoken of under Basilius, No. 5. 

2. A. C aninius Satrius, is mentioned by 
Cicero in b. c. 65 (ad Att. i. 1. § 3). 

3. Satrius, a legate of Trebonius, b. c. 43. 
(Pseudo-Brut, ad Cic. i. 6.) 

SA'TRIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

SA'TRIUS SECUNDUS. [Secundus.] 
SATURE'IUS (2arupr|ios), an artist, whose 
portrait of Arsinoe in glass is highly praised by 
Diodorus, in an epigram in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 185, No. 3 ; Anth. Pal . 
ix. 776, vol. ii. p. 261, ed. Jacobs). The artist’s 
age is determined by the subject; but there is a 
difficulty respecting the form of his work. It has 
been commonly supposed that it was in relief, like 
the Portland vase, and this is the interpretation 
given in the lemma prefixed to the epigram in the 
Palatine Codex, us KpvcrraWoy yty\vyphov y but 
the use of the word ypd]f/as (not yAdij/as) in the 
epigram itself, and the comparison of the work to 
one of Zeuxis, for colour and grace, would seerti 
to show that it was nothing but a painting on 
glass. (Jacobs, Animado. in Anth. Graec . voLii/ 
pt 2. p. 78.) Some writers on art mention tb* 
name under the form Satyrius. (Winckelmann, 
Gesch. d. Kunst , b. x. c. 2. § 24.) [P. S.] 

P. SATU'RIUS, is mentioned by Cicero in 
terms of great respect as one of the judicea in 
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the case of Cluentius ( pro Cluentio , 38, 65). 
He pleaded for Chaerea against Cicero’s client, 
Q. Roscius, the comic actor ( pro Hose. Com . 1, 
6 , 8 ). 

SATU'RNIA, that is, a daughter of Saturnu 9 , 
and accordingly used as a surname of Juno and 
Vesta. (Virg. Aen. i. 23, xii. 156; Ov. Fast. i. 
265, vi. 383.) [L. S.] 

SATURNFNUS, artists. 1. One of the great 
gem-engravers of the age of Augustus. There is 
a beautiful cameo by him, engraved with the 
portrait of the younger Antonia, the wife of 
Drusus, and inscribed with the word CATOP- 
NGINOT, in very fine characters. The gem 
formerly belonged to the Arcieri family at Rome, 
and afterwards to the late queen of Naples, 
Caroline Murat. (R. Rochette, Lett re a M. Schom , 
p. 153, 2d ed.). 

2. Among the artists of the age of the Anto- 
nines, Midler mentions, on the authority of Ap¬ 
puleius (do Magia , p. 66, ed. Bipont.), a skilful 
wood-carver, named Saturninus, of Oea, in Africa. 
(Miiller, Archaol.d. Kunst , § 204, n. 5.) 

3. P. Lucretius, a silver-chaser, only known by 

a Roman inscription. (Doni, Inscript, p. 319, 
No. 12 ; R. Rochette, Lellre & M. Schom , p. 401, 
2d ed.) [P. S.) 

SATURNFNUS I., one of the thirty tyrants 
enumerated by Trebellius Pollio [see Aureolus], 
by whom we are told that he was the best of all 
the generals of his day, and much beloved by 
Valerian, that disgusted by the debauchery of 
Gallienus, he accepted from the soldiers the title 
of emperor, and that, after having displayed much 
energy during the period of his sway, he was put 
to death by the troops, who could not endure the 
sternness of his discipline. Not one word, how¬ 
ever, is said of the country in which these 
events took place. (TrebelJ. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 
22.) [\V\ R.J 

SATURNFNUS II., a native of Gaul, whose 
biography has been written by Vopiscus, distin¬ 
guished himself so highly by military achievements 
in his native country, in Spain and Africa, that 
he was regarded as one of the most able officers 
in the empire, and was appointed by Aurclian 
commander of the Eastern frontier, with express 
orders that he should never visit Egypt, for it was 
feared that the presence of an active and ambitious 
Gaul among a population notorious for turbulence 
and violence might lead to disorder or insurrection. 
The far-seeing sagacity of this injunction was fully 
proved, for when, at a later period, during the 
reign of Probus, Saturninus entered Alexandria, 
the crowd at once saluted him as Augustus. Fly¬ 
ing from such a dangerous compliment, he returned 
to Syria; but concluding, upon reflection, that his 
safety was already compromised, with great reluc¬ 
tance he permitted himself to be invested with a 
purple robe stripped from a statue of Venus, and 
in that attire, surrounded by his troops, received 
the adoration of the crowd. He was eventually 
slain by the soldiers of Probus, although the em¬ 
peror would willingly have spared his life. (Vo- 
piscus, Saturn.) [W. R.] 

SATURNFNUS III. A medal in third brass 
has been described by Banduri, which, if genuine, 
cannot, according to the most skilful numismato- 
logists, be ascribed to an epoch earlier than the age 
of the Bons of Constantine, and must therefore 
commemorate the usurpation of some pretender with 
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regard to whom history is altogether silent. The 
piece in question exhibits on the obverse a rayed 
head with the words imp. car. satvrninvs av.; 
on the reverse a soldier stabbing an enemy who 
has fallen from his horse, with fel. tem. repa- 
ratio, a legend which appears for the first time 
on the coins of Constans and Constantius. (Eckhel, 
vol. viii. pp. Ill—113.) [W. R.] 

SATURNFNUS, AE'LIUS, composed some 
poems disrespectful to the emperor Tiberius, and 
was in consequence condemned by the senate, 
and hurled down from the Capitol. (Dion Cass, 
lvii. 22.) 

SATURNFNUS, AEMI'LIUS, praefectus 
praetorio under Septimius Sevems, was slain by 
Plautianus, the all-powerful favourite of the em¬ 
peror. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 14.) 

SATURNFNUS, A'NNIUS, mentioned in a 
letter of Cicero ( ad Att. v. 1. § 2). 

SATURNFNUS, L. ANTO'NIUS, governor 
of Upper Germany in the reign of Domitian, 
raised a rebellion against that emperor from 
motives of personal hatred, a. d. 91. A sudden 
inundation of the Rhine prevented Saturninus 
from receiving the assistance of the barbarians 
which had been promised him, and he was in 
consequence conquered without difficulty by L. 
Appius Maximus, the general of Domitian. 
Maximus burnt all the letters of Antonius, that 
others might not be implicated in the revolt ; but 
Domitian did not imitate the magnanimity of his 
general, for he seized the pretext to put various 
persons to death along with Saturninus, and sent 
their heads to be exposed on the Rostra at 
Rome. It is related that the victory over An¬ 
tonius was announced at Rome on the same day 
on which it was fought. As to the variations in 
the name of L. Appius Maximus in the different 
writers see Maximus, p. 986, b. (Dion Casa, 
lxvii. 11 ; Suet. Dom. 6, 7 ; Aurel. Viet. Epit. 
11; Mart. iv. 11, ix. 85 ; Plut. A emit. Paul. 
25.) 

SATURNFNUS, APO'NIUS, the governor 
of Moesia at the death of Nero, repulsed the 
Sarmatians, who had invaded the province, and 
was in consequence rewarded by a triumphal 
statue at the commencement of Otho’s reign. In 
the struggle between Vitellius and Vespasian for 
the empire, he first espoused the cause of the 
former, but afterwards declared himself in fa¬ 
vour of the latter, and crossed the Alps to join 
Antonius Primus in northern Italy. But Primus, 
who was anxious to obtain the supreme command, 
excited a mutiny of the soldiers against Saturninus, 
and compelled him to fly from the camp. Tacitus 
calls him a consular, which we might infer from his 
being Legatus of Moesia, but his name does not 
occur in the Fasti. (Tac. Hist. i. 79, ii. 85, 96, 
iii. 5, 9, 11.) 

SATURNFNUS, APPULEIUS. 1. C. Ap¬ 
puleius Saturninus, was one of the commis¬ 
sioners sent by the senate in b. c. 168 to inquire 
into and settle the disputes between the Pisani 
and Lunenses. (Liv. xlv. 13.) 

2. Appuleius Saturninus, praetor b. c. 166, 
is probably the same person as the L. Appuleius 
who was appointed in b. c. 173 one of the com¬ 
missioners for dividing certain lands in Liguria and 
Gaul among the citizens and Latins. (Liv. xlv. 
44, comp. xlii. 4.) 

3. L. Appuleius Saturninus, the celebrated 

3 a 2 
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demagogue, was probably a grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding. He possessed considerable powers of 
oratory, but was of a loose and dissolute character; 
and he might probably have passed through life 
much like most other Roman nobles, had he not 
received an insult from the senate at the com¬ 
mencement of his public career, which rankled in 
his breast and made him a furious opponent of the 
aristocratical party. In his quaestorship, B. c. 104, 
he was stationed at Ostia, and as Rome was suffer¬ 
ing at that time from a scarcity of corn, and the 
senate thought that Saturninus did not make 
sufficient exertions to supply the city, they super¬ 
seded him and entrusted the provisioning of the 
capital to M. Scaurus (Diod. Exe. xxxvi. p. 608, 
ed. Wess.; Cic. pro Seat. 17, de Uarusp. Resp. 
20). Saturninus forthwith threw himself into 
the foremost ranks of the democratical party, and 
entered into a close alliance with Marius and his 
friends. He soon acquired great popularity, and 
was elected tribune of the plebs for the year B. c. 
102, We have scarcely any accounts of his con¬ 
duct in his first tribunate ; but he did enough to 
earn the hatred of the aristocracy, and accordingly 
Metellus Numidicus, who was at that time censor, 
endeavoured to expel him from the senate on the 
ground of immorality, but was prevented from 
carrying his purpose into execution by the oppo¬ 
sition of his colleague. Saturninus vowed ven¬ 
geance against Metellus, which he was soon able 
to gratify by the assistance of Marius, who was 
also a personal enemy of Metellus. He resolved 
to become a candidate for the tribunate for the 
year b. c. 100. At the same time Glaucia, who 
next to Saturninus was the greatest demagogue of 
the day, offered himself as a candidate for the 
praetorship, and Marius for the consulship. If 
they all three carried their elections, the power of 
the state, they thought, would be in their hands ; 
they might easily ruin Metellus, and crush the 
aristocracy. But in the midst of these projects 
Saturninus was nearly ruined by a skilful move¬ 
ment of his enemies. In the course of b. c. 101, 
and before the comitia for the election of the ma¬ 
gistrates for the ensuing year were held, the am¬ 
bassadors of Mithridates appeared at Rome, bring¬ 
ing with them large sums of money for the purpose 
of bribing the leading senators. As soon as this 
became known to Saturninus, he not only attacked 
the senators with the utmoBt vehemence, but 
heaped the greatest insults upon the ambassadors. 
Upon the latter complaining of this violation of 
the law of nations, the senate eagerly availed 
themselves of the opportunity, and brought Satur¬ 
ninus to trial for the oifence ho had committed. 
As the judices at that time consisted exclusively 
of senators, his condemnation appeared certain. 
Saturninus in the utmost alarm put on the dress of 
a suppliant, and endeavoured by his appearance, as 
well as by his words, to excite the commiseration 
of the people. In this he completely succeeded ; 
the people regarded him as a martyr to their cause, 
and on the day of his trial assembled in such 
crowds around the court, that the judices were 
overawed, and contrary to general expectation pro¬ 
nounced a verdict of acquittal (Diod. Exc. p. 631, 
ed. Wess). In the comitia which soon followed, 
Marius was elected consul and Glaucia praetor, 
but Saturninus was not equally successful He 
lost his election chiefly through the exertions of 
A- Nonius, who distinguished himself by his ve- 
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hement attacks upon Glaucia and Saturninus, and 
was chosen in his Btead. But Nonius paid dearly 
for his honour, for in the same evening he was 
murdered by the emissaries of Glaucia and Satur¬ 
ninus ; and early the following morning before the 
forum was full, Saturninus was chosen to All up 
the vacancy. As soon as he had entered upon his 
tribunate (b. c. 100), he brought forward an agra¬ 
rian law for dividing the lands in Gaul, which had 
been lately occupied by the Cimbri, and added to the 
law a clause, that, if it was enacted by the people, 
the senate should swear obedience to it within five 
days, and that whoever refused to do so should be 
expelled from the senate, and pay a fine of twenty 
talents. This clause was specially aimed at Me- 
tellus, who, it was well known, would refuse to 
obey the requisition. But in order to make sure 
of a refusal on the part of Metellus, Marius rose 
in the senate and declared that he would never 
take the oath, and Metellus made the same decla¬ 
ration ; but when the law had been passed, and 
Saturninus summoned the senators to the rostra to 
comply with the demands of the law, Marius, to 
the astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, 
and advised the senate to follow-his example. Me¬ 
tellus alone refused compliance; and on the fol¬ 
lowing day Saturninus sent his viator to drag the 
ex-censor out of the senate-house. Not content 
with his victory, he brought forward a bill to 
punish him with ex-ile. The friends of Metellus 
were ready to take up arms in his defence ; but 
Metellus declined their assistance, and withdrew 
privately from the city. Saturninus brought forward 
other popular measures, of which our information 
is very scanty. He proposed a Lex Frumentaria, 
by which the state was to sell corn to the people at 
5-6ths of an as for the modius (Auctor, ad Herenn . 
i. 12), and also a law for founding new colonies in 
Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia (Aurel. Viet, de Vir. 
Ill . 73 ; comp. Cic. pro Ball 'k 21). In the comitia 
for the election of the magistrates for the following 
year, Saturninus obtained the tribunate for the third 
time, and along with him there was chosen a cer¬ 
tain Equitius, a runaway slave, who pretended to 
be a son of Tib. Gracchus. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship ; the two 
other candidates were M. Antonius and C. Mem- 
mius. The election of Antonius was certain, and 
the struggle lay between Glaucia and Memmius. 
As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, 
Saturninus and Glaucia hired some ruffians wfip 
murdered him openly in the comitia. All sensible 
people had previously become alarmed at the mad 
conduct of Saturninus and his associates ; and this 
last act produced a complete reaction against him. 
The senate felt themselves now sufficiently strong 
to declare them public enemies, and ordered the 
consuls to put them down by force. Marius was 
unwilling to act against his associates, but he had 
no alternative, and his backwardness was com¬ 
pensated by the zeal of others. Driven out of tha 
forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the quaestor Sail- 
feius took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans 
of the senate cut off the pipes which supplied the 
Capitol with water, before Marius began to move 
against them. Unable to hold out any longer, 
they surrendered to Marius. The latter did all he 
could to save their lives: as soon as they descended 
from the Capitol, he placed them for security in the 
Curia Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles of 
the senate-house, and pelted them with the tiles 
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till they died. The senate gave their sanction to 
these proceedings by rewarding with the citizen¬ 
ship a slave of the name of Scaeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Satuminus. Nearly 
forty years after these events, the tribune T. La- 
bienus, accused an aged senator Rabirius, of having 
been the murderer of Saturninus. An account of 
this trial is given elsewhere. [Rabirius.] (Ap- 
pian, B. C. i. 28—32 ; Plut Mar. 28—30 ; Liv. 
Epit. 69 ; Oros. v. 17 ; Flor. iii. 16 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
12 ; Val. Max. ix. 7. § 3 ; Cic. Brut. 62, pro Seat. 
47, fro C. Rabir. passim). 

4. L. Appuleius Saturninus, was propraetor 
of Macedonia in b. c. 58, when Cicero visited the 
province after his banishment from Rome. Although 
a friend of Cicero, he did not venture to show him 
any marks of attention for fear of displeasing the 
ruling party at Rome. It was only his quaestor 
Plancius who openly espoused the cause of the 
exile. This Satuminus was a native of Atina, 
and was the first native of that praefectura who 
had obtained a curule office. (Cic. pro Blanc. 8, 
11,41.) 

5. Cn. Appuleius Saturninus, the son of 
No. 4, was present at the trial of Cn. Plancius, in 
b. c. 54. During Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, B. c. 
50, he was accused by Cn. Domitius, as Caelius 
writes to Cicero (Cic. pro Blanc. 8, 12, ad Fam. 
viii. 14). He is also mentioned by Cicero in b. c. 
43, as the heres of Q. Turius (ad Fam. xii. 26). 
This Saturninus is probably the same as the one of 
whom Valerius Maximus tells a scandalous tale 
(ix. 1. § 8). 

SATURNI'NUS, 'CLAU'DIUS, a jurist from 
whose Liber Singularis de Boenis Baganorum there 
is a single excerpt in the Digest (50. tit. 19. s. 16). 
In the Florentine Index the work is attributed to 
Venuleius Saturninus, an error which, as it has 
been observed, has manifestly originated in the 
title to the fifteenth excerpt of lib. 50. tit. 19. 
Two rescripts of Antoninus Pius are addressed to 
Claudius Satuminus (Dig. 20. tit. 3. s. 1. § 2, 50. 
tit. 7. 8. 4). Satuminus was praetor under the 
Divi Fratres (Dig. 17. tit. 1. s. 6. § 7). A rescript 
of Hadrian on the excusatio of a minor annis xxv. 
who had been appointed (datus) tutor to an adfinis, 
is addressed to Claudius Satuminus, legatus Bel- 
gicae ; and there is no chronological impossibility 
in assuming him to be the jurist. 

Grotius maintains that the Q. Satuminus who 
wrote, at least, ten books Ad Edictum (Dig. 34. 
tit. 2. s. 19. § 7), is a different person from the 
author of the treatise De Boenis Baganorum . A 
Satuminus is again mentioned in an excerpt from 
Ulpian (Dig. 12. tit. 2. s. 13. § 5). But this 
Quintus may be Venuleius Satuminus. (Zimmem, 
Geschichte des Rom. Brivatrechts , i. p. 354.) [G. L.] 

SATURNI'NUS, FA'NNIUS, the paeda- 
gogus, who corrupted the daughter of Pontius 
Aufidianus. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 3.) 

SATURNI'NUS, FU'RIUS, a rhetorician 
mentioned in the Controversiae of the elder Seneca. 
(Controv. 21.) 

SATURNI'NUS, JU'NIUS, a Roman his¬ 
torian of the Augustan age, quoted by Suetonius. 
(Aug. 27.) 

SATURNI'NUS, LU'SIUS, ruined in the 
reign of Claudius through means of Suillius, as 
the enemies of the latter asserted. (Tac, Ann. xiii. 
43.) 

SATURNI'NUS, POMPEIUS, a contem- 
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porary of the younger Pliny, is praised by the 
latter as a distinguished orator, historian, and poet 
(Plin. Ep. i. 8). Several of Pliny’s letters are 
addressed to him. (Ep. i. 8, v. 9, vii. 7, 15, 
ix. 38.) \ 

SATURNI'NUS, SE'NTIUS. 1. C. Sen- 
tius (Saturninu8), was propraetor of Macedonia 
during the Social war, and probably for some time 
afterwards. He defeated the Thracians, who had 
invaded his province with a large force, under their 
king Sothimus (Oros. v. 18, Sull. 11 ; Cic. Verr . 
iii. 93, in Bison . 34). The exact time during 
which he governed Macedonia is uncertain. If 
the reading is correct in the Epitome of Livy 
(Epit. 70), he could not have been appointed later 
than b. c. 92, as none of the events recorded in 
the seventieth book were later than that year. 
It i9 said in the Epitome that he fought unsuc¬ 
cessfully against the Thracians, but this is pro¬ 
bably an error. It is, at all events, clear from 
Plutarch ( l. c.) that he was still governor of 
Macedonia in b. c. 88, when Sulla was in Greece. 
Modem writers give him the cognomen Saturni¬ 
nus, as it was borne by most of the other Sentii, 
but it does not occur in any of the ancient writers, 
as far as we are aware. 

2. C. Sentius Saturninus, was one of the 
persons of distinguished rank who deserted Sex. 
Pompeius in b. c. 35, and passed over to Octa- 
vian (Veil. Pat. ii. 77 ; Appian, B. C. v. 139, 
comp. v. 52). He is no doubt the same as the 
Sentius Saturninus Vetulio, who was proscribed 
by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, and escaped to Pom¬ 
peius in Sicily (Val. Max. vii. 3. § 9). The cir¬ 
cumstances, however, which Valerius Maximus 
relates respecting his escape, are told by Appian 
( B. C. iv. 45), with reference to one Pomponius. 
[Pomponius, No. 14.] Satuminus was rewarded 
for his desertion of Pompeius by the consulship, 
which he held in b. c. 19, with Q. Lusretius 
Vespillo. Velleius Paterculus celebrates his praises 
for the manner in which he carried on the govern¬ 
ment during his consulship, and for his opposition 
to the seditious schemes of Egnatius Rufus. 
[Rufus, Egnatius, No. 2.] After his consul¬ 
ship he was appointed to the government of Syria, 
in connection with which he is frequently men¬ 
tioned by Josephus. He was succeeded in the 
government by Quintilius Varus (Dion Cass, liv, 
10 ; Frontin. de Aquaed. 10 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 92; 
Joseph. Ant. xvi. 10. § 8, xvi. 11. § 3, xvii. 1. 
§ 1, xvii. 3. § 2, xvii. 5. § 2, B. J. i. 27. § 2). 
Josephus (Ant. xvi. 11. § 3) speaks of three 
sons of Saturninus, who accompanied him as legati 
to Syria, and who were present with their father 
at the trial of Herod’s sons at Berytus in b. c. 6. 

3. C. Sentius C. f. C. n. Saturninus, the son 
of No. 2. was consul A. d. 4, in which year the 
Lex. Aelia Sentia was passed. He was appointed 
by Augustus governor of Germany, and served 
with distinction under Tiberius, in his campaign 
against the Germans. He was, in consequence, 
rewarded by Augustus with the triumphal orna¬ 
ments in a. d. 6. (Veil. Pat ii. 103, 105, 109 ; 
Dion Cass. lv. 28.) 

4. Cn. Sentius Saturninus, consul suffectus 
a. D. 4, was probably likewise a son of No. 2. 
since the latter had, as we have already seen, 
three sons in Syria, who were old enough to serve 
as his legati. He was appointed in a. d. 19, 
governor of Syria, and compelled Cn. Piso by 

3 a 3 
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force of arms to surrender the province to him. 
[Piso, No. 23.] Tacitus calls the governor of 
Syria simply Cn. Sentius, but there can bo little 
doubt that he is the same as the consul suffectus 
of A. d. 4. (Tac. Ann. ii. 74,79, 81, iii. 7.) 

5. Cn. Sentius Saturninus, son of No. 4, was 
consul a. d. 41, with the emperor Caligula, who 
was slain in this year. After the death of Cali¬ 
gula, Saturninus made a long speech in the senate 
against tyranny, if we may trust the account in 
Josephus. (Joseph. Ant . xix. 2, B. J. ii. 11.) 

C. L. Sentius Saturninus, occurs on coins of 
the republican period, but it is uncertain who he 
was. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 305.) 



COIN OF L. 8ENTIUS SATURNINUS. 

SATURNI'NUS, VENULETUS, is said by 
Lampridius {Alex. Severus, c. 68) to have been a 
pupil of Papinianus,and a consiliarius of Alexander 
Severus. There is a rescript of Alexander to Ve- 
nuleius (Cod. 7. tit. 1. s. 1), and one of Antoninus 
(Caracalla) addressed to Saturninus in the year 
a. d. 213 (Cod. 5. tit. 65. s. 1) ; both of which 
may have been addressed to Venuleius Saturninus. 
His writings, as they are stated in the Florentine 
Index and appear from the excerpts in the Digest, 
were :—Decern Libri Actionum , Sex Interdictorum 
Quatuor de Officio Proconsulis , Trcs Publicorum 
or De Publicis Judiciis , and Novemdecem Stipula - 
donum. The title Venul. Libri Septem Disp. (Dig. 
46. tit. 7. s. 1 8) is manifestly erroneous, as appears 
from ?he titles of the two following extracts ; and 
we must either read Stipulationum in place of Dis~ 
putationuni) or we must read Ulp. in place of Ve* 
nul. The work De Poenis Paganorum is erro¬ 
neously attributed to Venuleius in the Florentine 
Index. 

There are seventy-one excerpts from Venuleius 
in the Digest. (Zimmern, Geschichte des Rom. 
Privatrechi$ % i. p. 379.) [O. L ] 

SATURNI'NUS, VITE'LLIUS, praefectus 
of a legion under Otho. (Tac. Hist. i. 82.) 

SATURNI'NUS, VOLU'SIUS. I.HVolu- 
8IU8 Saturninus, consul sulfectus in b. c. 12, 
was descended from an ancient family, none of 
the members of which, however, had previously 
obtained any higher office in the state than the 
praetorship. This Saturninus first accumulated 
the enormous wealth for which his family after¬ 
wards became so celebrated. He died in a. d, 20. 
(Tac. Ann . iii. 30.) 

2. L. Volusius Saturninus, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was consul suffectus, A. d. 3. He died in 
the reign of Nero, a. d. 56, at the age of ninety- 
three, having survived all the persons who were 
members of the senate during his consulship. It 
appears from Pliny that he was praefect of the 
city at the time of his death. The great wealth 
which he had inherited from his father he still 
further increased by economy. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 
xiv. 56 j Plin. H. N. vii. 12. 6. 14, vii. 48. s. 49, 
xi. 38. s. 90.) 
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3. Q. Volusius Saturninus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was consul in A. d. 56, with P. Cornelius 
Scipio. His father was upwards of sixty-two 
years of age when he was born : his mother was 
a Cornelia of the family of the Scipios. He was 
one of three commissioners who took the census 
of the Gauls, in a. d. 61. (Plin. //. N. vii. 12. 
s. 14 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 25, xiv. 46.) 

4. A. Volusius Saturninus, consul a. d. 87, 
with the emperor Domitian. (Fasti.) 

5. Q. Volusius Saturninus, consul a. d. 92, 
with the emperor Domitian. (Fasti.) 

SATU'RNIUS, that is, a son of Saturnus, 
and accordingly used as a surname of Jupiter and 
Neptune. (Virg. Aen. iv. 372, v. 799.) [L. S.] 

SATURNUS, a mythical king of Italy to whom 
was ascribed the introduction of agriculture and 
the habits of civilised life in general. The name 
is, notwithstanding the different quantity, con¬ 
nected with the verb sero f sevi , satum , and although 
the ancients themselves invariably identify Satur¬ 
nus with the Greek Cronos, there is no resemblance 
whatever between the attributes of the two deities, 
except that both were regarded as the most ancient 
divinities in their respective countries. The re¬ 
semblance is much stronger between Demeter and 
Saturn, for all that the Greeks ascribe to their De¬ 
meter is ascribed by the Italians to Saturn, who 
in the very earliest times came to Italy in the reign 
of Janus. (Virg. Aen. viii. 314, &c.; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 10 ; P. Viet. De Grig. Gent. Rom. 1, &c.) 
Saturnus, then, deriving his name from sowing, is 
justly called the introducer of civilisation and social 
order, both of which are inseparably connected 
with agriculture. His reign is, moreover, con¬ 
ceived for the same reason to nave been the golden 
age of Italy, and more especially of the Aborigines, 
his subjects. As agricultural industry is the 
source of wealth and plenty, his wife was Ops, the 
representative of plenty. The story related of the 
god, is that in the reign of Janus he came to Italy, 
was hospitably received by Janus, and formed a 
settlement on the Capitoline hill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that hill, 
on the road leading up the Capitol, there stood in 
aftertimes the temple of Saturn. (Dionys. vi. 1 ; 
Liv. xli. 27; Viet. 1. c. 3, Reg. Urb. viii.) Saturn 
then made the people acquainted with agriculture, 
suppressed their savage mode of life, and led them 
to order, peaceful occupations, and morality. The 
result was that the whole country was called Sa- 
turnia or the land of plenty. (Virg. Aen. viii. 
358; Justin, xliii. 1; Macrob. Sat. i. 7; Varro, De 
Ling. Lot. v. 42 ; Fest. s. v. Satumia; Victor, l.c.) 
Saturn, like many other mythical kings, suddenly 
disappeared, being removed from earth to the 
abodes of the gods, and immediately after Janus 
is said to have erected an altar to Satum in the 
forum. (Macrob. 1. c.; Arnob. iv. 24; Ov. Fast. 
i. 238.) It is further related that Latium received 
its name (from lateo) from this disappearance of 
Satum, who for the same reason was regarded by 
some as a divinity of the nether world. (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 24.) 

Respecting the festival solemnized by the Ro¬ 
mans in honour of Satum, see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. 
Saturnalia. 

The statue of Saturnus was hollow and filled 
with oil, probably to denote the fertility of Latium 
in olives (Plin. If. iV xv. 7. 7); in his hand he 
held a crooked pruning knife, and his feet were 
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surrounded with a woollen riband. (Virg. Attn. vii. 
179; Arnob. vi. 12; Macrob. l.c.; Martial, xi. 6.1.) 
In the pediment of the temple of Saturn were seen two 
figures resembling Tritons, with horns, and whose 
lower extremities grew out of the ground (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 8) ; the temple itself contained the pub¬ 
lic treasury, and many laws also were deposited in 
it. (Serv. ad Aen. viiL 319.) It must be re¬ 
marked in conclusion that Saturn and Ops were 
not only the protectors of agriculture, but all vege¬ 
tation was under their care, as well as every thing 
which promoted their growth. (Macrob. Sat. i. 
7, 10 ; comp. Hartung, Die Religion der Romer, 
vol. ii. p. 122, &c.) [L. S.] 

SATY'RION or SA'TYRON (Zarvplwv, 
Sanipwj'), a Socratic philosopher, of whom no¬ 
thing is known, beyond the bare mention of his 
name by M. Antoninus (x. 31). [P. S.J 

SATY'RIUS, artist. [Satureius.] 
SATY'RIUS, literary. [Satyrus.] 
SA'TYRUS (Zdrvpos), the name of a class of 
beings in Greek mythology, who are inseparably 
connected with the worship of Dionysus, and re¬ 
present the luxuriant vital powers of nature. In 
their appearance they somewhat resembled goats 
or rams, whence many ancients believed that the 
word adrvpos was identical with rtrvpos, a ram. 
(Schol. ad Theocrit. iii. 2, vii. 72; Aelian, V. II. 
iii. 40 ; comp. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1157; Hesych. 
s. v.; and Strab. x. p. 466.) Homer does not men¬ 
tion any Satyr, while Hesiod ( Fragm. 94, ed. 
Gottling) speaks of them in the plural and describes 
them as a race good for nothing and unfit for 
work, and in a passage quoted by Strabo (x. p. 471) 
he states that the Satyrs, Nymphs and Curetes were 
the children of the five daughters of Hecataeus 
and the daughter of Phoroneus. The more common 
statement is that the Satyrs were the sons of Her¬ 
mes and Iphthima (Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 113), or of 
tlie Naiads (Xenoph. Sympos. v. 7); Silen also calls 
them his own sons. (Eurip. Cycl. 13,82,269.) 

The appearance of the Satyrs is described by later 
writers as robust, and rough, though with various 
modifications, but their general features are as fol¬ 
lows: the hair is bristly, the nose round and some¬ 
what turned upwards, the ears pointed at the top 
like those of animals (whence they are sometimes 
called &rjpes y Eurip. Cycl. 624); they generally 
have little horns, or at least two hornlike protu¬ 
berances (tpijpea), and at or near the end of the 
back there appears a little tail like that of a horse 
or a goat. In works of art they were represented 
at different stages of life; the older ones, commonly 
called Seilens or Silens (Paus. i. 23. § 6), usually 
have bald heads and beards, and the younger ones 
are termed Satyrisci (Sarvplaicoi, Theocrit. iv. 62, 
xxvii. 48). All kinds of satyrs belong to the 
retinue of Dionysus (Apollod. iii. 5. § 1; Strab. x. 
p.468; Ov. Fast. iii. 737, Ars Am. i. 542, iii. 
157), and are always described as fond of wine, 
whence they often appear either with a cup or a 
thyrsus in their hand (Athen. xi. p. 484), and of 
every kind of sensual pleasure, whence they are 
*ei>n sleeping, playing musical instruments or en¬ 
gaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs. (Apollod. 

1* § 4; Horat. Carm. ii, 19. 3, i. 1. 30; Ov. 
Met. i. 692, xiv. 637; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. vi. 27; 
Nonn. Dionys. xii. 82.) Like all the gods dwell¬ 
ing in forests and fields, they were greatly dreaded 
by mortals. (Virg. Edog , vi. 13; Theocrit. xiii. 
44; Ov. Her. iv. 49.) 
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Later writers, especially the Roman poets, con¬ 
found the Satyrs with the Pans and the Italian 
Fauns, and accordingly represent them with larger 
horns and goats’ feet (Horat. Carm. ii. 19. 4; Pro- 
pert. iii. 15. 34; Ov. Met. i. 193, vi\ 392, xiv 
637), although originally they were quite distinct 
kinds of beings, and in works of art, too, they are 
kept quite distinct. Satyrs usually appear with 
flutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the shepherd staff, cups 
or bags filled with wine; they are dressed with the 
skins of animals, and wear wreaths of vine, ivy 
or fir. Representations of them are still very nu * 
merous, but the most celebrated in antiquity was 
the Satyr of Praxiteles at Athens (Paus. i. 20. 
§ 1; Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8, s. 19; corap. Heyne, 
Antiquar. Aufsatxe^ ii. p. 53, &c.; Voss, MythoL 
Briefe , ii. p. 284, &c.; C. O. Muller, Ancient Art 
and its Remains , § 385, Eng. Transl.; and the 
article Praxiteles, p. 521.) [L. S.J 

SA'TYRUS (Zdrvpos), historical. 

1. An officer who was Bent out by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, on an expedition to 
explore the western coasts of the Red Sea, where 
he founded the city of Philotera. (Strab. xvii. 
p. 769.) 

2. An ambassador of the Ilienses, who was sent 
to Rome in b. c. 187, to intercede with the senate 
in favour of the Lycians. (Polyb. xxiii. 3.) 

3. The chief of the embassy sent by the Rho¬ 
dians to Rome in b. c. 172, on which occasion he 
gave great offence by his intemperate attacks upon 
Eumenes, king of Pergainus. (Liv, xlii. 14.) 

4. One of the ambassadors sent by the Achaeans 
to Rome in b. c. 164, to intercede with the senate 
for the liberation of the Achaean citizens who had 
been sent to Rome at the instigation of Callicrates, 
or, at least, that they should be brought to a fair 
trial. The embassy was dismissed with a haughty 
refusal. (Polyb. xxxi. 6, 8.) 

5. A leader of insurgent slaves in Sicily, -during 

the second servile war in that island. After the 
defeat and death of Athenion, b. c. 101 [Athe- 
nion], Satyrus, with the remains of the insure 
gents, shut himself up in a strong fortress, but was 
closely blockaded by the consul M\ Aquillius, and 
at length compelled by famine to surrender, with 
about 1000 of his followers. They were all car¬ 
ried to Rome, and condemned to fight with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, but preferred dying by 
one another’s hands, and Satyrus put an end to 
his own life. (Diod. xxxvL Exc. Phot. pp. 536, 
537.) [E. H. B.] 

SA'TYRUS (Zdrvpos), kings of Bosporus. 

1. Satyrus I. was a son of Spartacus I., king 
of Bosporus. According to the statement of Dio¬ 
dorus (xiv. 93), that he reigned fourteen years, 
we must assign his accession to the year b. c. 407 
or 406 : but as the same authority allots only four 
years to the reign of Seleucus, there is a gap in 
the chronology of twenty years, which are unac¬ 
counted for. There is little doubt that there is an 
error in the numbers of Diodorus, but in which of 
the two reigns it is impossible to say. M. de 
Boze, on the other hand, supposes (Mem. de VAcad. 
des Inscr. vol. vi. p. 555) this interval to have been 
filled by another Spartacus, and that it was this 
second king, and not Spartacus I., who was the 
father of Satyrus: but this seems a very forced 
and unnecessary hypothesis. Our knowledge of 
the events of his reign is confined to the fact that 
he encouraged those friendly and commercial re- 
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lations with Athens, which he appears to have 
already found in existence, and which were still 
farther extended by his son Leucon [Leucon]. 
His conduct in this respect, as related by Iso¬ 
crates, would lead us to form a favourable estimate 
of his character (Isocrat. Trapezit. pp. 359, 360, 
370 ; Lysias pro Mantitk. p. 145 ; Demosth. c. 
Ijppt. p. 467). He was slain at the siege of Theu- 
dosia in B. c. 393, and was succeeded by his son, 
Leucon. (Diod. xiv. 93 ; Harpocration. v. 0«o- 
doalav.) 

2. Satyrus II. was the eldest of the three 
sons of Paerisades I., and was in consequence ap¬ 
pointed by his father to succeed him in the sove¬ 
reign power. But on the death of Paerisades (b. c. 
311), his second son Eumelus contested the crown 
with his brother, and had recourse to the assist¬ 
ance of Ariphames, king of one of the neighbouring 
Scythian tribes, who supported him with a large 
army. Satyrus, however, defeated their combined 
forces, and followed up his advantage by laying 
siege to the capital of Ariphames ; but, while 
pressing the assault with vigour, he was himself 
mortally wounded, and died immediately after, 
having reigned hardly nine months from his fa¬ 
ther’s death. (Diod. xx. 2*2, 23, 2C.) 

It is probable that the Satyrus who is mentioned 
by Deinarchus (in Demosth. p. 95), among the 
tyrants of Bosporus as early as B. c. 324, is the 
same with the preceding, who may have been ad¬ 
mitted by his father to a share of the sovereign 
power during his own lifetime. 

3. There is a king of Bosporus of the name of 

Satyrus, mentioned by Polyaenus (viii. 55), as 
waging unsuccessful wars with Tirgatao, a queen 
of the Ixoraatae, who is probably distinct from 
either of the preceding, as that author represents 
him as dyings of grief for his ill success, and being 
succeeded by his son Gorgippus. But nothing is 
known of the period to which these events are to 
be referred. [B. H. B.] 

SA'TYRUS (2drupos), literary. 1. A cele¬ 
brated musician of Thebes, father of the flute- 
player Antigbnidas (Suid. s. v. ’A unyfvlbas). 
Since his son was the flute-player of Philoxenus, 
Satyrus himself must have flourished about the 
latter period of the Peloponnesian War. [Phi- 
loxknus. No. 1.] 

2. The son of Theognis, of Marathon, a dis¬ 
tinguished comic actor at Athens, and a contempo¬ 
rary of Demosthenes, is said to have given instruc¬ 
tions to the young orator in the art of giving full 
effect to his "speeches by appropriate action. (Plut. 
Dem . 7.) The same orator relates an honourable 
anecdote of him, that having once been at a fes¬ 
tival given by Philip king of Maced on, after the 
capture of Olynthus (b. c. 347), when the king 
was making large presents to all the other artists, 
Satyrus begged, as his reward, the liberation of 
two of the Olynthian captives, daughters of an 
old friend of his, to whom he afterwards gave 
marriage portions at his own cost. (Dem. de fats. 
Leg. pp. 401, 402 ; Diod. xvi. 65.) He is also 
mentioned incidentally by Plutarch (De seips. c. 
inv. laud. p. 545, f.). 

Athenaeus (xiii. p. 591, e.) quotes a statement 
respecting Phryne from the PamphUa of “ Sa¬ 
tyrus, the actor, of Olynthus,” from which it 
would seem that Satyrus not only acted comedies, 
but also wrote some. Either Athenaeus may 
have called him an Olynthian carelessly, from the 
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scene of the anecdote in Demosthenes being at 
Olynthus, or he may have settled at Olynthus. 

3. Another flute-player, perhaps a descendant 
of No. 1, of whom Aelian (V. //. xxxiii. 13) tells 
us that, having often heard the lectures of the 
Stoic philosopher Ariston of Chios, he became so 
attached to the study of philosophy as often to be 
tempted to devote his flutes to the fate with which 
Pandarus in Homer (11. v. 215) threatens his 
bow and arrows. 

3. A distinguished Peripatetic philosopher and 
historian, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, if not later. He wrote a collection of biogra¬ 
phies, among which were lives of Philip and Demo¬ 
sthenes, and which is frequently cited by ancient 
writers. He also wrote on the population of 
Alexandria ; and a work Ilepl x a P aKT W a,v . (Vos- 
sius, do Hist. Graec. p. 495, ed. Westermann; 
Fabric. Bihl. Graec. vol. iii. pp. 51, 504.) 

4. An epigrammatic poet, who is mentioned in 

the titles to his epigrams in the Palatine and Pla- 
nudean Anthologies by the various names of 
Satyrius , Satyrus , Satyi’us Thyillus , and Thyillus 
or Thy Hus alone. Jacobs supposes the epigrams to 
be by two different persons, the one named 
Satyrus and the other Thyillus. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 276 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. ii. p. 25*2, 
xiii. pp. 949, 950.) [P. S.] 

SATYRUS, artists. 1. One of the architects 
of the celebrated Mausoleum, of which also he 
wrote a description. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 1*2 ; 
Phileus ; for an account of the building see the 
art. Mausoleum in the Diet, of Antiq. 2d ed.) 

2. An architect who lived in Egypt under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and to whom some ascribed 
the transport to its site and the erection of one 
of the great obelisks. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 9. s. 
14.) [P. S.] 

SATYRUS (Sdrupos), a physician in the 
second century after Christ, a pupil of Quintus 
(Galen, De Anatom. Admin, i. 1, 2, vol. ii. pp. 
217, 2*25 ; De Antid. i. 14, vol. xiv. p. 71 ; Com¬ 
ment. in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn.” ii. 6, vol. xv. 
p. 136 ; Comment, in Hippocr. “ Praedict. /.” i. 5, 
vol. xvi. p. 524 ; Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. 
III." i. 29, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 575), whose opinions 
he accurately preserved and transmitted to his own 
pupils without addition or omission (id. De Ord. 
Libror. Suor. vol. xix. p. 58). He passed some years 
at Pergamus (id. vol. ii. p. 224), where he was one 
of Galen’s earliest tutors, about the year 149 (id. 
vol. ii. p. 217, xiv. 69, xv. 136, xvi. 484, 524, 
xvii. A. 575, xix. 57). He wrote some anato¬ 
mical works (id. voL xv. p. 136), and a commen¬ 
tary on part (if not the whole) of the Hippocratic 
Collection (id. vol. xvi. pp. 484, 524) ; but none 
of his writings are now extant. [W. A. G.] 

SAVE'RRIO, the name of a patrician family of 
the Sulpicia Gens. 

1. P. Sulpicius Savbrrio, consul b.c. 304, 
with P. Sempronius Sophus. According to tho 
Triumphal Fasti, Saverrio triumphed in this year 
over the Samnites ; but this appears to be an error, 
since Livy relates that, though Saverrio remained 
in Samnium with a small army, all hostilities were 
suspended, while negotiations were carried on for 
a peace. Towards the end of the year the peace 
was concluded. Livy says that the ancient alliance 
was restored to the Samnites ; but Niebuhr points 
out that this is a mistake, and directs attention to 
the statement of Dionysius, that, in the treaty 
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which was made, the Samnites acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome. In b. c. 229 Saverrio was 
censor with Scmpronius Sophus, his former col¬ 
league in the consulship. In their censorship two 
new tribes were formed, the Aniensis and Teren- 
tina. (Liv. ix. 49, x. 9 ; Dionys. Exc. Legat. p. 
2331, ed. Reiske ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. 
iii. pp. 258,259.) 

2. P. Sulpicius P. f. Ser. n. Saverrio, son 
of the preceding, was consul b.c. 279, with P. 
Decius Mus, and commanded, with his colleague, 
against Pyrrhus. The history of this campaign is 
given under Mus, No. 3, where the authorities are 
also cited. 

SAUFEIUS. 1. C. Saufeius, quaestor in 
b. c. 100, was one of the partisans of Saturninus, 
took refuge with him in the capitol, and was slain 
along with his leader, when they were obliged to 
surrender to Marius. (Cic. pro C. Rabir. 7 ; Ap- 
pian, D. C. i. 32.) [Saturninus, p. 724.] 

2. M. Saufeius, was a companion of Milo, and 
had taken the principal share in the murder of 
Clodius, b. c. 52. After the condemnation of 
Milo, he was accused under the lex Pompeia de Vi , 
and escaped punishment by only a single vote. 
He was accused a few days afterwards under the 
lex Plautia, but was again acquitted. He was on 
each occasion defended by Cicero. (Ascon. in 
Mil. p. 54, ed. Orelli.) 

3. L. Saufeius, a Roman eques, was an in¬ 
timate friend of Atticus, and, like the latter, a 
warm admirer of the Epicurean philosophy. He 
had very valuable property in Italy, which was 
confiscated by the triumvirs ; but Atticus exerted 
himself on behalf of his friend with so much success, 
that the latter received intelligence, at the same 
time, of the confiscation and restitution of his pro¬ 
perty. (Cic. ad Att. i. 3, ii. 8, iv. 6, vi. 9, vii. 1, 
xiv. 18, xv. 4 ; Com. Nep. Ait . 12.) 

4. 5. App. Saufeius, and D. Saufeius, a 
scriba, are mentioned by Pliny, as two instances of 
sudden death (//. N. vii. 53. s. 54). 

6. Saufeius Trogus was put to death in A. d. 
48, because he had been privy to the marriage of 
Messalina with Silius (Tac. Ann. xi. 35). Some 
editions of Tacitus have Saufellus. 

7. L. Saufeius occurs on coins of the republican 
period, but cannot be referred with certainty to 
any of the persons above mentioned. (Eckhel, vol. 
v. p. 301.) 
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SAURAS or SAURUS, sculptor. [Batra- 

CHU8.] 

SAU'RIAS (Zavplar), a very ancient artist of 
Samos, to whom some ascribed the invention of 
that first step in the art of drawing, which was 
called (riciaypatpta, that is, tracing the outline of a 
shadow. The statement, however, deserves little 
credit, as it rests on the sole authority of Athe- 
nagoras (Athenag. Legat. pro Christ. 14, p. 59, ed. 
Dechair). [p. S.j 
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SAUROMATES (^avpofJiArrjt) is the name of 
several kings of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their coins. These bear 
most commonly the head of the reigning Roman 
emperor on the one side, and that of the king of 
Bosporus on the other, in token of the dependent 
condition of the latter monarchs. From this cir¬ 
cumstance we are fortunately enabled to determine, 
approximately, the period at which the several 
kings of the name respectively reigned in Bos¬ 
porus ; but, besides this, many of their coins bear 
dates which have been ascertained to be computed 
from an era corresponding with the year b. c. 296, 
thus enabling us to fix still more accurately their 
chronology. (See Eckhel. vol. ii. p. 382.) 

1. Sauromates I. was contemporary with 
Augustus and Tiberius: and assumed, in compli¬ 
ment to the latter emperor, the names of Tiberius 
Julius, which appear on some of his coins. The 
date on the one annexed, incorrectly copied in the 
engraving, is ®92, or 299, which corresponds 
with a. o. 3 : others bear dates as late as the year 
310 of the Bosporan era, or a. d. 14. None of 
those with the titles of Ti. Julius have any dates, 
and Mionnet considers (apparently without suf¬ 
ficient reason) that these belong to a second king 
of the name of Sauromates. 

According to Eckhel (lb. p.375), Pepaepiris was 
the wife of this Sauromates [Pepaepiris] ; but 
later numismatists consider her as the queen of 
Mithridates king of Bosporus. It appears pro¬ 
bable, also, that the true form of her name is 
Gepaepiris. (Dumersan, Medailles d'Allier , pp. 64, 
66 ; Mionnet. Suppl. iv. pp. 482, 496.) 
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2. Sauromates II. wa9 a contemporary of the 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian, and is incidentally 
mentioned by the younger Pliny as having sent 
an embassy to the former emperor (Plin. Epp. x. 
13, 14, 15). From his coins we learn that he 
ascended the throne as early as A. D. 94, before 
the death of Domitian, and that he still occupied 
it in a. d. 124. The annexed coin, which bears 
on the obverse the head of Hadrian and the date 
413 (a. d. 117), belongs to this Sauromates. 
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3. Sauromates III. was the successor of 
Eupator, and must have become king of Bosporus 
before the death of M. Aurelius. His earliest 
extant coin bears the head of that emperor, with 
the date of 474 (a. d . 178). Others have the 
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heads of Commodus, Severus, and Caracalla, the 
latest date being a. d. 210. His reign must thus 
have comprised a period of more than thirty-two 
years. He was succeeded by Rhescuporis III. 
The annexed coin has the head of Commodus, with 
the date 475 (a. d. 180).* 
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4. Sauromates IV. was a contemporary of 
Alexander Severus. His coins bear dates from 
a. d. 230 to 232. The one annexed has the head 
of Alexander Severus, and the date 527, or a. d. 
231; and it thus appears that his short reign must 
have intervened between those of Rhescuporis III, 
and Cotys IV. 
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5. Sauromates V. was a contemporary of the 
emperor Probus, as we learn from a coin bearing 
the date of 572 (a. d. 276), He is very probably 
identical with the following, though Mionnet con¬ 
siders him to be distinct. 

6. Sauromates VI., a contemporary of the 
emperor Diocletian. No coins are extant of this 
prince, and our knowledge of his reign is derived 
solely from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who 
informs us that he took advantage of the weakness 
of the Roman empire to raise a large army among 
the Sarmatian tribes, with which he invaded 
Colchis, ravaged that country and the whole of 
Pontus, and advanced as far as the river Halys. 
Here, however, he was met by the Roman ge¬ 
neral Constantius, who held him in check, while 
Chrestus, king of Cherson, at the instigation of 
Diocletian, invaded the kingdom of Bosporus, and 
actually made himself master of its capital city. 
Sauromates in consequence found himself obliged 
to purchase peace and the restitution of his capital, 
by giving up all his prisoners, as well as aban¬ 
doning his conquests. This expedition appears to 
have taken place in a. d. 291. j(Const. Por- 
phyrog. de Administ. Imper. c. 53, pp. 244—249, 
ed. Bonn.) 

7. Sauromates VII., a grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, ascended the throne after the accession of 

• It must be observed that the years reckoned 
from the Bosporan era, began in the summer, so 
that the same date would correspond to two 
calendar years. As Commodus did not reign alone 
before the spring of a. d. 180, the above coin 
cannot have been struck previous to that date. 
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Constantine the Great. Being desirous to obli¬ 
terate the disgrace incurred by the failure of his 
grandfather in the above expedition, he assembled 
an army, and invaded the territory of the Cher- 
sonites, but was defeated, and compelled to con¬ 
clude a treaty, by which he ceded a part of his 
own dominions. (Const. Porphyrog. 1. c. pp. 252, 
253.) 

8. Sauromates VIII. was the last king of 
Bosporus, His connection with the preceding is 
not mentioned. But we learn that he renewed 
the war with the Chersonites, and the two armies 
met at a place called Caphae. Here it was agreed 
to refer the issue of the contest to a single combat 
between Sauromates and Pharnaces, king of Cher¬ 
son, in which Sauromates, though greatly superior 
in strength and stature, was vanquished and slain 
by his antagonist. From this time the kingdom 
of Bosporus became subject to the rulers of Cherson. 
The date of these events is unfortunately unknown 
to us. (Const. Porphyrog. 1. c. pp. 253,255.) 

There are no coins extant of any of these three 
last princes. Concerning the kings of Bosporus, 
and their coins in general, see Cary, Hist, des 
Rots da Bosphore Cimmerien , 4 to. Paris, 1752 , 
Eckhel, vol.ii. pp. 373—382 ; Dumersan, Descr. des 
Midailles da Cabinet de M. Allier de Hauteroche , 
4to. Paris, 1829, pp. 63—66 ; Mionnet, Suppl. 
vol. iv. p. 479, &c. [E. H. B.] 

SAXA, DECI'DIUS. 1. A native of Celti- 
beria, was one of Caesar’s soldiers, who rose from 
the ranks to offices of importance and trust. Ac¬ 
cording to Cicero, he was originally a land-surveyor, 
who marked out the ground for the camp, and was 
not even a Roman citizen (Cic. Phil. xi. 5, xiii. 13). 
He served under Caesar in Spain, against the 
legates of Pompey, in b. c. 49, and appears to have 
remained in that country till the conclusion of the 
war against the sons of Pompey inB. c. 45, when 
he came to Rome with Caesar, and was made by 
the latter tribune of the plebs for the following 
year. In the troubles following Caesar’s death 
Saxa took an active part in supporting the friends 
of his murdered patron. He attached himself to 
M. Antonius, and served under him as centurion 
in the siege of Mutina. In B. c. 42, Saxa and 
Norbanus were sent by Antonius and Octavianus 
to Macedonia, with eight legions. They took pos¬ 
session of the mountain-passes beyond Philippi, in 
order to stop the march of Brutus and Cassius, but 
the latter changed their route and arrived safely at 
Philippi. Saxa and Norbanus now fell back upon 
Amphipolis, and confined themselves to the defen¬ 
sive, as the forces of the enemy far outnumbered 
their own. After the defeat of Brutue and Cassius 
Saxa accompanied Antony to the East, and was 
made by the latter governor of Syria. Soon after 
his appointment the younger Labienus invaded 
Syria (b. c. 40), at the head of a powerful Parthian 
array, and defeated Saxa, who fled from his camp 
in the course of the same night, fearing that his 
soldiers would go over to Labienus. He had in¬ 
tended to take refuge in Antioch ; but hearing that 
the important town of Apameia had fallen into the 
hands of Labienus, he did not venture to go to 
Antioch, but continued his flight towards Cilicia. 
He was, however, overtaken by the troops of La¬ 
bienus, and put to death by them. OnQ/jflKrant 
states that he killed himself to avoid fafling%nto 
their power. (Caes. B. C. i. 66 j Cic. Phil viii. 
3, ix. 26, x. 10, xi. 5, xii. 8, xiii. 13, xiv. 4 ; Dion 
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Cass, xlvii. 35, 36, xlviii. 24, 25 ; Appian, B. C* 
iv. 87, v. 102—107, Syr. 51 j Veil. Pat. ii. 78 ; 
Liv. Epit. 127 ; Flor. iv. 9.) 

2. The brother of the preceding, served under 
him as quaestor, in Syria, and had the command, 
as it appears, of the town of Apameia, which he 
continued to keep while all the surrounding gar¬ 
risons surrendered to Labienus, till he heard a 
report of the death of his brother, when he like¬ 
wise surrendered Antioch. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 25.) 

SAX A, Q. VOCO'NIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 169, proposed the Voconia lex, which was 
supported by the elder Cato, who spoke in its 
favour, when he was sixty-five years of age (Liv. 
Epit. 41 ; Cic. de Senect. 5, pro Balb. 8, Vcrr. Act. 

i. 48). Respecting the contents of this important 
lex, see Diet, of A tit. s. v. 

SA'XULA, CLLPVIUS. [Cluvius, No. 1.] 

SCAEA (2/cafa), a daughter of Danaus (Apollod. 

ii. 1. § 5), was married to Archander, who, with 

his brother Architeles, emigrated from Phthiotis 
in Thessaly to Argos. (Paus. vii. 1. § 3 ; compare 
Automate.) [L. S.] 

SC A EVA, a slave of Q. Croton, was rewarded 
with his liberty on account of his killing Saturninus, 
the tribune of the plebs, in B. c. 100. (Cic. pro 
C. Rabir. 11.) 

SCAEVA, CA'SSIUS, a centurion in Caesar’s 
army at the battle of Dyrrhachium, distinguished 
himself by his extraordinary feats of valour in that 
engagement. He maintained possession of the post 
with which he was intrusted, although he lost an 
eye, was pierced through both his shoulder and 
thigh, and his shield was transfixed in a hundred 
and twenty places (Caes. B. C. iii. 53 ; Suet. Cues. 
68 ; Flor. iv, 2. § 40 ; Val. Max. iii. 2. §23, who 
calls him M. Cassius Scaeva ; Appian, B. C. ii. 60, 
whose account is inaccurate, and must be corrected 
from the preceding authorities). Scaeva survived 
his wounds, and is mentioned by Cicero as one of 
the partisans of Caesar, just before and after the 
death of the latter. (Cic. ad Ait. xiii. 23, xiv. 10.) 

SCAEVA, DI'DIUS, one of the generals of 
the Vitellian troops, slain at the taking of the Ca¬ 
pitol in a. d. 79. (Tac. Hist. iii. 73.) 

SCAEVA, JU'NIUS BRUTUS. [Brutus, 
Nos. 5 and 6.] 

SCAEVI'NUS, FLA'VIUS, a senator of dis¬ 
solute life, took part in the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero. It was through Milichus, the freed- 
man of Scaevinus that the conspiracy was discovered 
by Nero. Milichus was liberally rewarded by the 
emperor, and Scaevinus put to death. (Tac. Ann* 
xv. 49, 54, 55, 70.) 

P. SCAE'VIUS, a soldier who served under 
Caesar in Spain in b. c. 60, when the latter go¬ 
verned that province after his praetorship. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 53.) 

SCAE'VOLA, Q. CERVI'DIUS, a Roman 
jurist, appears to have been giving Response in the 
time of Antoninus Pius (Dig. 34. tit. 1. s. 13. 
§ 1). Scaevola speaks of constitutions of Verus 
and Marcus Antoninus, in such terms as imply 
that they were then living (Dig. 2. tit. 15. s. 3, 
50« tit. 1. s. 24) ; and he was employed by Marcus 
as a legal adviser (Jul. Capitol. Marc. c. 11, usus 
cst Scaevola praecipue juris perito) ; and Scaevola 
himself, as quoted by Ulpian, reports a judgment 
of Marcus in his auditorium (ad Set, TrebelL Dig. 
36. tit. 1. s. 22). Whether Scaevola survived 
Marcus is uncertain. As to the passage in the 
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Digest, 32. s. 39, in which the expression “ Impe- 
rator noster Divus Marcus” occurs, see the note in 
Zimmem ( Gcschickte des Rom. Privatrechts , vol. i. 
p. 360, No. 7). 

Septimius Severus, afterwards emperor, and the 
jurist Papinian, were the hearers of Scaevola (Spar- 
tian. Caracalla , 8). He appears to have been 
living when Septimius was emperor and Paulus 
was active as a jurist (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s. 19); and 
in one passage (Dig. 44. tit. 3. s. 14) he speaks of 
a rule of law being confirmed by a rescript of Se¬ 
verus and Caracalla. 

Some of hi9 Responsa are given in a single word. 
His style is compressed, and hence has been some¬ 
times considered obscure, but he left an illustrious 
name, which he earned well. In the Theodosian 
Code Cervidius Scaevola is called “ Prudentissi- 
raus omnium Jurisconsultorum.” His writings 
which are excerpted in the Digest were: — Diges- 
torum Libri quadraginta , which often contain the 
same matter that is given more briefly in his Re- 
sponsorum Libri sex (Bluhme, Zeitschnft , &c. vol. 
iv. p. 325, Die Ordnung der Fragmente in den 
Pandectentiteln) ; Viginti Libri Quaestiotium; Libri 
quatuor Regidarum ; and a Liber singularis Quaes - 
tionum publice (that is judicially) tractarum. 
There are 307 excerpts from Scaevola in the Digest. 
The Florentine Index also mentions a Liber Singu¬ 
laris de Quaestione Fatniliae. He made notes on 
Julianas and Marcellus, which are merely cited in 
the Digest. The Liber Singularis opcov must be 
attributed to Q. Mucius Scaevola the pontifex. 
Claudius Tryphoninus and Paulus made notes on 
Scaevola. He is often cited by these and other 
jurists. 

Puchta (Inst. i. § 100) does not adopt the opinion 
of Bluhme above referred to, which is in fact the 
opinion of Conradi. He observes, that “in the 
collection of Responsa the facts are stated with the 
necessary completeness, but the opinions generally 
in few words and without a statement of the 
grounds ; the Quaestiones were appropriated to 
the complete examination and justification of the 
opinions ; the Digests also contain Responsa, some¬ 
times with a short notice of the opinion, sometimes, 
as in the Responsa, with an indication of the 
reasons.” 

Grotius ( Vitae Jurisconsullorum ) has some re¬ 
marks on the method of Scaevola. See Cujacius, 
Cervidii Scaevolae Ilespon&a , vol. vi. ed. Naples, 
1758. [G. L.] 

SCAE'VOLA, MU'CIUS. 1. C. Mucius 
Scaevola. When King Porsenna was blockading 
Rome, C. Mucius, a young man of the patrician 
class, went out of the city with the approbation of 
the senate, after telling them that he was not going 
for plunder, but, with the aid of the gods, to per¬ 
form some nobler deed. With a dagger hid be¬ 
neath his dress, he approached the place where 
Porsenna was Bitting, with a secretary (scriba) 
by his side, dressed nearly in the same style as 
the king himself. Mistaking the secretary for the 
king, Mucius killed him on the spot. He was 
seized by the king’s guards, and brought before 
the royal seat, when he declared his name, and 
his design to kill the king himself, and told him 
that there were many more Romans ready to 
attempt his life. The king in his passion and 
alarm ordered him to be burnt alive, unless he ex¬ 
plained more clearly what he meant by his vague 
threats, upon which Mucius thrust his right hand 
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into a fire which was already lighted for a sacrifice, 
and held it there without flinching. The king, 
who was amazed at his firmness, ordered him to 
be removed from the altar, and bade him go away, 
free and uninjured. To make Borne return to the 
king for his generous behaviour, Mucius told him 
that there were three hundred of the first youths 
of Rome who had agreed with one another to kill the 
king, that the lot fell on him to make the first 
attempt, and that the rest would do the same when 
their turn came. 

Mucius received the name of Scaevola, or left- 
handed, from the circumstance of the loss of his 
right hand. Porsenna being alarmed for his life, 
which he could not secure against so many des¬ 
perate men, made proposals of peace to the 
Romans, and evacuated the territory. The patri¬ 
cians or the senate, for it is impossible to say which 
body Livy means (ii. 13, comp. ii. 12), gave 
Mucius a tract of land beyond the Tiber, which 
was thenceforward called Mucia Praia. Such is 
the substance of Livy’s story. Dionysius tells it 
with tedious prolixity, as usual; but he omits all 
mention of the king’s threat to burn Mucius, 
and of Mucius burning his right hand. (See 
Niebuhr’s Remarks on the story of C. Mucius 
Scaevola, Lectures , “ Earliest Times to the First 
Punic War" 1848 ; and Niebuhr, Roman Hist. 
vol. i., “ The War with Porsenna 

The Mucius of this story is called a patrician ; 
and the Mucii of the historical period were ple¬ 
beians. This is urged as an objection to assuming 
the descent of the historical Mucii from the Mu¬ 
cius of b.c. 509. But independent of this minor 
difficulty, we do not concern ourselves about the 
descent of the illustrious Mucii of the later Repub¬ 
lic from the half-fabulous man with the left hand 
who assisted at its birth. 

According to Varro ( de Ling. Lat. vi. 5) the 
surname of the Mucii ( scaevola) signified an amu¬ 
let. The word scaevola is a diminutive. (See 
Facciol. Lex. s. v. Scaeva .) 

The following appear to be the only Mucii of 
whom any thing worth knowing is recorded. 

2. Q. Mucius Scaevola, the son of Publius, 
was praetor in b. c. 215, in the consulship of 
C. Postumius Albinus III. and T. Sempronius 
Gracchus: he had Sardinia for his province (Liv. 
xxiii. 24, 30), where he fell sick (c. 34, 40). 
His command in Sardinia was prolonged for the 
two following years (Liv. xxiv. 9, 44), and again 
for another year (Liv. xxv. 3) : nothing is recorded 
of his operations. This appears to be the Mucius 
who is mentioned by Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
s. 2. § 37), if Mucius is the right reading there 
(comp. Liv. xxi. 18 ; Gellius, x. 27 ; Florus, ii. 6). 
Quintus was decemvir sacrorum, and died in b. c. 
209. (Liv. xxvii. 8.) 

3. Q. Mucius Scaevola, probably the son of 
No.2, was praetor in b.c. 179, and had Sicily 
for his province (Liv. xl. 44). He was consul in 
n. c. 174, with Sp. Postumius Albinus for his col¬ 
league.- Scaevola accompanied the consul P. Lici- 
nius Crassus, as tribunus militum, in b. c. 171, 
when the consul went against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 49, and 67.) 

4. P. Mucius Scaevola, the son of Quintus, 
was elected a praetor, with his brother Quintus, 
b.c. 179, (Liv. xl.44). Publius had the urbana 
provincia, and the quaestio de veneficiis in the 
city, and within ten miles of the city. He was 
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consul in B. c. 175, with Aemilius Lepidus II, 
Publius had the Ligures for his province (Liv. 
xli. 19). He fought a battle with some tribes 
which had ravaged Luna and Pisae, gained a vic¬ 
tory, and was honoured with a triumph, which is 
recorded in a fragment of the Capitoline marbles, 
where he is named [P. Mu] Q. F. P. N. (Clinton, 
Fasti, b.c. 175.) 

5. P. Mucius Scaevola, was probably the son 
of P. Mucius Scaevola [No. 3]. Publius Mucius, 
Manilius,and Brutus,are called by Pomponius (Dig. 
1. tit. 2. s. 2. $ 9) the founders of the Jus Civile. 
Publius was tribunus plebis, b.c. 141, in which 
year he brought L. Hostilius Tubulus to trial for 
mal-administration as praetor (Rein, Criminal- 
rechi der Romer , p. 602): he was praetor urbanus in 

b. c. 136. In b. c. 133, Publius was consul with 
L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, the year in which 
Tib. Gracchus lost his life. In b.c. 131, he 
succeeded his brother Mucianus [Mvcianus] as 
Pontifex Maximus. Plutarch (Tib. Gracchus , 

c. 9) says, that Tib. Gracchus consulted P. Scae¬ 
vola about the provisions of his Agrarian Law. 
When Tiberius was a candidate for a second tri- 
buneship, and the opposite faction had resolved to 
put him down, Scipio Nasica in the senate u en¬ 
treated the consul (Mucius) to protect the state, 
and put down the tyrant. The consul, however, 
answered mildly, that he would not be the first to 
use violence, and that he would not take any citi¬ 
zen’s life without a regular trial: if, however, he 
said, the people should come to an illegal vote at 
the instigation of Tiberius, or from compulsion, he 
would not respect any such decision.” *The col¬ 
league of Mucius was absent in Sicily, where he 
was conducting the war against the slaves. After 
the death of Tib. Gracchus, Scaevola is said to 
have approved of the conduct of Scipio Nasica, 
who was the chief mover in the affray in which 
Tiberius lost his life (Cic. pro Cn. Plancio , c. 36) ; 
and even to have declared his approbation by 
moving or drawing up various Senatusconsulta 
(Cic. pro Dom. c. 34). Scaevola must have lived 
till after the death of C. Gracchus, b. c. 121, 
for he gave his opinion that as the res dotales of 
Licinia, the wife of C. Gracchus, had been lost in 
the disturbance caused by her husband, they ought 
to be made good to her. (Dig. 24. tit. 3. s. 66.) 

Cicero (de Or. ii. 12) states that from the ear¬ 
liest period of Roman history to the time of P. 
Mucius Porftifex Maximus, it was the custom for 
the Pontifex Maximus to put in writing on a 
tablet all the events of each year, and to expose it 
at his house for public inspection: these, he says, 
are now called the Annales Maximi. Mucius was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Jus Pontifi - 
dum; and he was also famed for his skill in play¬ 
ing at ball, as well as at the game called Duodecim 
Scripta. (Cic. de Or. i. 50 ; see Scriptum , Faccio- 
lati. Lex.) The passage of Cicero shows that 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 8, 2) means P. Mucius 
Scaevola, the Pontifex Maximus, when he is 
speaking of the relaxations of Scaevola from his 
severe labours. Quintilian (Inst. Or. xi. 2) in 
speaking of the same thing, gives an anecdote of 
the strong memory of Scaevola. 

He expressed (Cic. Brut. c. 28) himself well 
but rather diffusely. His fame as a lawyer is re¬ 
corded by Cicero in several passages (de Or. 1. 
56) ; and Cicdro twice quotes his words (Top. c. 
4, 6). The latter of the two passages in the 
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Tupica contains Scaevola’s definition of Gentilis. 
According to Pomponius he wrote ten books 
(libclli) on some legal subject. There is no ex¬ 
cerpt from the writings of Scaevola in the Digest, 
but he is cited several times by the jurists whose 
works were used for that compilation (Dig. 24. tit. 
3. s. 66 ; 50. tit. 7. s. 17; and 49. tit. 15. s. 4.) 
It is conjectured that the Scaevola mentioned in 
the Digest (47. tit. 4. s. 1. § 15) is this Publius, 
because Cicero (ad Fam. vii. 22) cites his name 
in connection with the same question that is put 
in the Digest; but this is only conjecture. 

Most of the ancient authorities that relate to 
Scaevola are cited by Zimmern, Geschichte des 
Rom. Privalrechts , vol. i. p. 277. As to P. Lici- 
nius Grassus Mucianus, the brother of P. Mucius 
Scaevola, see Mucianus. 

6. Q. Mucius Scaevola, called the Augur, 
was the son of Q. Mucius Scaevola, consul b. c. 
174. He married the daughter of C. Laelius, the 
friend of Scipio Africanus the younger (Cic. Lael. 
8, Brut. c. 26). He was tribunus plebis b. c. 128, 
plebeian aedile b. c. 125, and as praetor was gover¬ 
nor of the province of Asia in b. c. 121, the year in 
which C. Gracchus lost his life. He was prosecuted 
after his return from his province for the offence of 
Repetundae, in n. c. 120, by T.Albuoius, probably ^ 
on mere personal grounds ; but ho was acquitted 
(Cic. de Fin. i. 3, Brutus , 26, 35, de Or. i. 17, 
ii. 70). Scaevola was consul b. c. 117, with L. 
Caecilius Metellus. It appears from the Laelius 
of Cicero (c. 1), that he lived at least to the tri¬ 
bunate of P. Sulpicius Rufus, b. c. 88. Cicero, 
who was born b. c. 106, informs us, that after he 
had put on the toga virilis, his father took him to 
Scaevola, who was then an old man, and that he 
kept as close to him as he could, in order to profit 
by his remarks (Lael. c. 1). It does not appear 
how long the Augur survived b. c. 88, the year in 
which the quarrel of Marius and Sulla began. 
After his death Cicero became a hearer of Q. 
Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The Augur was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the law, and 
his activity was continued to the latest period of 
his life. Cicero ( Philipp. viii. 10) says, that 
during the Marsic war (b. c. 90), though he was a 
very old man, and in bad health, he was ready to 
give his opinion to those who wished to hear it as 
soon it was light, and during that time no one ever 
saw him in bed, and he was the first man to come 
to the curia. Valerius Maximus (iii. 8) records, 
that when L. Cornelius Sulla, after driving Marius 
out of the city (b. c. 88), proposed that the senate 
should declare him an enemy, Scaevola affirmed 
that he would never consent to declare him an 
enemy who had saved Rome. Probably all the fol¬ 
lowing passages in Valerius Maximus (iv. 1. § 11, 
iv. 5. § 4, viii. 12. § 1) may refer to this Scaevola, 
but Valerius has not always distinguished the two 
pontifices and the Augur. The Augur showed his 
modesty, his good sense, and his confidence in his 
own knowledge, by not hesitating to refer his 
clients to others who knew certain branches of law 
better than himself (Val. Max. viii. 12. § 1). That 
this passage of Valerius refers to the Augur, is 
proved by the passage of Cicero (Pro Balbo . c. 
20), which may have been the authority of Vale¬ 
rius. No writings of the Augur are recorded, nor is 
he mentioned by Pomponius. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2.) 

Mucia, the Augur’s daughter, married L. Licinius 
Crassus, the orator, who was consul b, c, 95, with 
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Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex maximus (Va- 
ler. Max. viii. 8; Cic. de Orat. 1.7); whence 
it appears that the Q. Mucius who is one of the 
speakers in the treatise de Oratoi'e , is not the 
pontifex and the colleague of Crassus, but the 
Augur, the father-in-law of Crassus. He is also 
one of the speakers in the Laelius sive de Amicitia 
(c. 1), and in the de Republica (i. 12). 

7. Q. Mucius Scaevola, was the son of Pub¬ 
lius, consul, b. c. 133, and pontifex maximus (Cic. 
Off. i. 32, iii. 15), and an example whom Cicero 
quotes, of a son who aimed at excellence in that 
which had given his father distinction. He was 
tribunus plebis in b. c. 106, the year in which 
Cicero was born, aedilis curulis in b. c. 104, and 
consul in b. c. 95, with L. Licinius Crassus, the 
orator, as his colleague. In their consulate was 
enacted the Lex Mucia Licinia de Civitate (Cic. 
Off. iii. 11), a measure which appears to have con¬ 
tributed to bring on the Marsic or Social War. 
After his consulship Scaevola was the governor 
(proconsul) of the province Asia, in which capacity 
he gained the esteem of the people who were 
under his government; and, to show their gratitude, 
the Greeks of Asia instituted a festival day (dies 
Mucia) to commemorate the virtues of their gover¬ 
nor (comp. Valer. Max. viii. 15). Subsequently 
he was made pontifex maximus, by which title he 
is often distinguished from Quintus Mucius the 
Augur. He lost his life in the consulship of C. 
Marius the younger and C». Papirius Carbo (b. c. 
82), having been proscribed by the Marian party, 
from which we may conclude that he was of the 
faction of Sulla, or considered to be, though so up¬ 
right a man could not be the blind partisan of any 
faction. (Veil. Pat. ii. 26.) The pontifex in vain 
fled for refuge to the Vestal altars and the ever¬ 
burning fires ; he was killed in the presence of the 
goddess, and her statue was drenched with his 
blood (Florus, iii. 21 ; Cic. de Or. iii. 3 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 26 ; Lucan, ii. 126). His body was 
thrown into the Tiber (Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 88). 
The story in Valerius Maximus (ix. 11) of an 
attempt by C. Fimbria to murder Scaevola at the 
funeral of C. Marius (b. c. 86), does not refer to 
the death of Scaevola in b.c. 82, as some commen¬ 
tators have supposed. The facts of this attempt 
to assassinate Scaevola are recorded by Cicero 
(pro S. Rose. Amer. 12). The assassin was C. 
Flavius Fimbria, who afterwards met with the fate 
that he deserved in Asia. (Plut. Sulla , c. 25.) 

The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by Cicero, 
who, after the death of the Augur, became an 
attendant (auditor) of the pontifex. His political 
opinions probably attached him to the party of the 
nobiles, but be was a man of moderation, and 
averse to all violence. The purity of his moral 
character, his exalted notions of equity and fair 
dealing (Cic. Off. iii. 15, gives a rare instance), his 
abilities as an administrator, an orator, and a 
jurist place him among the first of the illustrious 
men of all ages and countries. He was, says 
Cicero (de Or. i. 39), the most eloquent of jurists, 
and the most learned jurist among orators. Ac¬ 
cording to Cicero’s expression (. Brutus , 89), he did 
not offer himself as an instructor to any one, yet 
by allowing persons to be present when he gave 
his Responsa , he did in fact instruct those who 
made it their business to attend him (consulenti- 
bus respoudendo studiosos audiendi docebat). 
Cicero mentions an important case (causa curiana), 
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in which Scaevola was opposed to L. Licinius 
Crassus, his former colleague (de Or. i. 39, 
Brutus^ 39,52 ; Crassus, No. 23). 

Q. Scaevola the pontifex is the first Roman to 
whom we can attribute a scientific and systematic 
handling of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished 
in a work in eighteen books (Jus civile primus con - 
stituit generation in libros decern et octo redigendo; 
Pomponius). This work had doubtless a great 
effect both on his contemporaries and on the 
writings of subsequent jurists, who frequently 
cited it, and probably followed it as a model. 
Another work of his is also mentioned by Pompo- 
nius, Liter Singularis , irepl 'Spur, a work on 
Definitions, or perhaps rather, short rules of law, 
from which there are four excerpts in the Digest 
(Dig. 41. tit. 1. s. 64 ; 43. tit. 20. s. 8 ; 50. tit. 16. 
s. 241 ; and tit. 17. s. 73). This is the oldest 
work from which there are any excerpts in the 
Digest, and even these may have been taken at 
second-hand. The work on the Jus Civile was 
commented on by Servius Sulpicius, Laelius Felix 
(Gell. xv. 27), Pomponius, and Modestinus. 

The chief hearer (auditor) of Scaevola was C. 
Aquilius Gallus, the colleague of Cicero in the 
praetorship (b. c. 64). Cicero himself, a diligent 
attendant on Scaevola, was not, and did not pro¬ 
fess to be a jurist. As pontifex maximus Scae¬ 
vola must also have been skilled in the Jus 
Pontificium, and Cicero refers to him as his autho¬ 
rity on these matters (de Leg. ii. 20). The 
Cautio Muciana , which is mentioned in the Digest, 
was devised by this Scaevola. It was a cautio, or 
security, originally applied to the case of certain 
conditional legacies ; but afterwards to cases when 
a heres was instituted sub conditione. (Dig. 35. 
tit. 1. s. 7, 77, 79, &c.) 

Scaevola is one of those illustrious men whose 
fame is not preserved by his writings, but in the more 
enduring monument of the memory of all nations 
to whom the language of Rome is known. fG. L.] 

SCAE'VOLA, P. SEPTI'MIUS, a Roman 
senator, condemned in the praetorship of Horten- 
sius, n. c. 72, on a charge of repetundae, but in 
reality because he had been one of the judiccs who 
were bribed byCluentius, in b.c. 74, to condemn 
Oppianicus. (Cic. Verr. Act. i. 13, pro Cluent. 41.) 

SCAEUS (2hccuo$), one of the sons of Hippo- 
coon. (Paus. iii. 14. § 7 ; Herod, v. 60 ; Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 5 ; comp. Hifpocoon ) [L. S.j 

SCAMANDER (ISKctjuapSpos), the god of the 
river Scamander, in Troas, was called by the gods 
Xanthus. Being insulted by Achilles, he entered 
into a contest with the Greek hero j but Hera 
sent out Hephaestus to assist Achilles, and the god 
of fire dried up the waters of Scamander, and 
frightened Scamander, until Hera ordered He¬ 
phaestus to spare the river-god. (Horn. II. xx. 74, 
xxi. 136, &c.; lies. Theog. 345.) [L. S.] 

SCAMANDER, the freedman of C. Fabricius, 
was accused, in b. c. 74, of having attempted to 
administer poison to Cluentius. He was defended 
by Cicero in a speech which is lost, but was con¬ 
demned. (Cic. pro Cluent. 16 —20.) 

SCAMA'NDRIUS (ZKapdvtipios). 1. The son 
of Hector and Andromache, whom the people of 
Troy called Astyanax, because his father was the 
protector of the city of Troy. (Horn. XL vi. 402 ; 
Plat Cratyl. p. 392 ; Strab. xiii. p. 607.) 

2. A Trojan, a son of Strophius. (Horn. II. v. 
49.) [L. S.] 
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SCAMON (Sxdyuwv), of Mytilene, wrote a 
work on inventions (Uep\ Edpr j/ufrwv), of which 
the first book is quotod by Athenaeus (xiv. pp. 
630, b, 637, b ; see also Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 
132 ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. x. 7; Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 495, ed. Westermann). 

P. SCANDFLIUS, a Roman eques, oppressed 
by Verres at Syracuse. (Cic. Verr. iii. 58—61.) 

SCA'NTIA. 1. A woman whom Clodius threat¬ 
ened with death, unless she surrendered her gar¬ 
dens to him. (Cic. pro MU. 27.) 

2. A Vestal Virgin, in the reign of Tiberius. 
(Tac. Ann . iv. 16.) 

SCANT ILL A, MA'NLIA, the wife of the 
emperor Didius Julianus. She received and en¬ 
joyed the title of Augusta during the brief period 
of her husband’s elevation. [Julianus.] [W. R.] 
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SCANTI'NIUS. 1. C. Scantinius Capito- 
Linus, aedile about b. c. 226, was accused by 
M. Claudius Marcellas, his colleague in the aedile- 
ship, of having made infamous proposals to his son 
Marcus, and was condemned to the payment of a 
heavy fine. This is the account of Plutarch, 
which seems preferable to that of Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, who makes Scantinius tribune of the people 
at the time of his condemnation. (Plut. Marc. 2 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 1. § 7.) 

2. P. Scantinius, a pontifex, who died in b. c. 
216. (Liv. xxiii. 21.) 

3. Scantinius, a tribune, but in what year is 
unknown, proposed a law to suppress unnatural 
crimes. Some persons suppose that this law de¬ 
rived its name from Scantinius Capitolinus spoken 
of above [No. 1J ; but such a way of naming a 
lex would be contrary to Roman usage, though it is 
a curious coincidence that the person condemned 
on account of this crime should bear the same 
name as the lex. It was under this lex that 
M, Caelius Rufus brought an accusation against 
App. Claudius the censor (Cael. ad Fam. viii. 12, 
14). This lex is mentioned by other writers. 
(Juv. ii. 44 ; Suet. Dorn. 8 ; Auson. Epigr. 88 ; 
Tertullian. de Monogam. 12.) 

SCA'NTIUS, a learned man cited by Varro in 
one of his lost works. (Varr. Fragm. p. 275, ed. 
Bip.) 

SCA'PTIUS. 1. P. Scapttus. It is related 
that the inhabitants of Alicia and Ardea having a 
dispute about certain land, made the Roman people 
the arbiters; and that the latter, upon the testi¬ 
mony and advice of P. Scaptius, adjudged that 
the land belonged to neither of these people, but to 
themselves, b. c. 466 (Liv. iii. 71, 72; Dionys. 
xi. 52). But as the district in question lay in the 
region of the Scaptian tribe, Niebuhr observes that 
it is very doubtful whether such a person as Scap¬ 
tius ever existed. He also makes some other ‘re¬ 
marks upon the tale which are worth reading* 
(Hist, of Rome) vol, ii. p. 449, note 985.) 
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2. P. Scaptius, a Roman citizen, who carried 
on the trade of a negotiator, or money-lender, in 
the province of Cilicia. The town of Salamis in 
Cyprus owed him a sum of money ; and in order to 
obtain from the Salaminians what was due to him, 
as well as the usurious interest which he chose to 
charge, App. Claudius, the predecessor of Cicero 
in the government of Cilicia, had made Scaptius 
praefectus in the town, and had also placed 
some troops of cavalry at his disposal, for the 
purpose of enforcing his claims. When Cicero 
succeeded Claudius in the province, M. Brutus, 
who was a friend of Scaptius, warmly recommended 
his interests to Cicero ; but the latter very properly 
declined to be a party to such infamous proceed¬ 
ings, recalled the cavalry from Cyprus, and refused 
the praefecture to Scaptius, on the ground that such 
an appointment ought not to be given to any ne¬ 
gotiator. Scaptius is mentioned at a subsequent 
period in Cicero’s correspondence. (Cic. ad Alt. 
v. 21, vi. 1 — 3, xv. 13, Pseudo-Cic. ad Brut. i. 
18.) 

P. SCA'PULA, a usurer, to whom C. Quintius 
owed money, b.c. 81. (Cic. pro Quint . 4.) 

SCA'PULA, OSTO'RIUS. 1. P. Scapula 
Ostorius, succeeded A. Plautius as governor of 
Britain, about a. d. 50, with the title of propraetor. 
He had previously held the consulship, and his 
name is inserted in some of the Fasti as consul 
suifectus in a. d. 46. He is characterised by 
Tacitus as hello egregius , and carried on the war 
with success against several of the British tribes. 
Among others, he defeated the powerful tribe of 
the Silures, took prisoner their king Caractacus, 
and sent him in chains to Rome [Caractacus]. 
In consequence of this success he received the 
insignia of a triumph, but died soon afterwards in 
the province, worn out by the toils and anxieties 
of war. (Tac. Ann. xii. 31—39, Agr. 14.) 

2. P. Ostorius Scapula, the son of the pre¬ 
ceding, fought under his father in Britain, in a. d. 
50; and received the reward of a corona civica, for 
saving the life of a Roman citizen in battle. In 
a. d. 62, he appeared as a witness in favour of 
Antistius Sosianus, who was accused of having 
recited in his house some libellous verses against 
the emperor Nero ; but his services were repaid 
with ingratitude ; for, in A. d. 64, the same Sosianus 
accused him to the emperor. He was condemned 
to death, and put an end to his own life. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 31, xiv. 48, xvi. 14, 15.) 

SCA'PULA, QUI'NTIUS, 1. T. Quintius 
Scapula, a zealous partisan of the Pompeians, 
passed over into Spain with Cn. Pompeius the 
older, son of the triumvir, and took the most active 
part in organising the revolt against Caesar in that 
province. The soldiers elected him and Q. Aponius 
as their leaders ; but on the arrival of Sex. Pom¬ 
peius, who fled to Spain after the defeat of his 
party at the battle of Thapsus in Africa, Scapula 
surrendered the command to him. After the defeat 
of the Pompeians at Munda, in b. c. 45, Scapula, 
seeing that all was lost, fled to Corduba, and there 
burnt himself to death on a pyre which he had 
erected for the purpose, after partaking of a splen¬ 
did banquet. (Appian, B. C. ii. 87, 105 ; Dion 
Cass, xliii. 29, 30 ; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 13 ; Auctor, 

Hizp. 33.) 

2. P. Quintius Scapula, mentioned by Pliny 
as an instance of sudden death. (Plin. H. N. vii. 
53. a. 54.) 
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SCARPUS, L. PINA'RIUS, was placed by 
Antonius over Cyrene and the neighbouring 
country with four legions, shortly before the battle 
of Actium. After the loss of this battle, Antonius 
sailed to Libya; but Scarpus, who qaw that the 
affairs of his former patron were desperate, refused 
to receive him, put to death the messengers he had 
sent to him, and handed over his troops to Cor¬ 
nelius Callus, the lieutenant of Augustus (Dion 
Cass. li. 5, 9 ; comp. Plut. Ant. 69; Oros. vi. 19). 
There are several coins of this Scarpus extant, 
some of them bearing the name of Antonius, and 
others that of Caesar (Octavianus). From the 
latter circumstance we may infer that he was re¬ 
appointed by Octavianus to the command of Libya, 
when Cornelius Callus was placed over Egypt 
shortly afterwards. The following coin of Scarpus 
was struck when he Berved under Octavian. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 272.) 
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SCATO or CATO, VE'TTIUS, one of the 
Italian generals in the Marsic war, b. c. 90. He 
defeated the consul L. Julius Caesar, and then ad¬ 
vanced against Aesernia, which was obliged to sur¬ 
render through failure of provisions. He also 
defeated the other consul, P. Rutilius LupuB, who 
fell in the battle (Appian, B.C. i. 40, 41, 43). 
Cicero speaks of an interview at which he was 
present, between Yettius and Cn. Pompey {Phil. 
xii. 11); and it is therefore not improbable that 
the P. Ventidius, who is said by Appian to have 
been one of tho Italian generals that defeated the 
army of Cn. Pompey, is the same person as the 
subject of this article. (Appian, B. C. i. 47, with 
the note of Schweigh.) We learn from Senega {de 
Bcnef iii. 23), that Vettius was taken prisoner, 
and was stabbed to death by his own slave as he 
was being dragged before the Roman general, and 
that he was thus delivered from the ignominy and 
punishment that awaited him. 

Thero is some difficulty respecting the ortho¬ 
graphy of the cognomen of Vettius. Appian calls 
him Cato , and the Insteius Cato, mentioned by 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 16) as one of the Italian 
generals in this war, is probably the same as this 
Vettius. In the best MSS. of Cicero (L c.), how¬ 
ever, we find ScatOf which is probably the correct 
form, since Scato occurs as a Marsic cognomen in 
the oration “ Pro Domo ” (c. 44), and it was 
natural enough that the obscure name of Scato 
should be changed into the celebrated one of Cato. 
The praenomen of Vettius is also given differently. 
In Cicero (l.c.) it is Publius; in Eutropius (v. 3), 
Titus; in Seneca (/. c.), Caius: the first of these 
is probably the most correct. 

SCAURI'NUS, a celebrated grammarian, was 
the instructor of the emperor Alexander Severus. 
(Lamprid. Alex . Sev. 3.) 

SCAURUS signified a person who had a defect 
in his ankles or feet (Scaurum, pravis fultum maid 
talis , Hor. Sat. i. 3. 47), and was used, like many 
other words of a similar kind, as a cognomen in 
several Roman gentes. 
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SCAURUS, AEMI'LIUS. The Scauri were 
a patrician family of the ancient Aemilia gens, 
but remained in obscurity to a very late period. 
The first person of the name who is mentioned is, 

1. L. Aemilius Scaurus, who served as one 
of the officers in the Roman fleet, in the war 
against Antiochus, b. c. 190. (Liv. xxxvii. 31.) 

2. M. Aemilius Scaurus raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was born in b.c. 163. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician descent, had 
been obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a coal-merchant, and left his son a very 
slender patrimony. The latter had thought at 
first of carrying on the trade of a money-lender; 
but he finally resolved to devote himself to the 
study of eloquence, with the hope of rising to the 
honours of the state. He likewise served in the 
army, where he appears to have gained some dis¬ 
tinction. His first campaign was in Spain, pro¬ 
bably in the war against Numantia. lie next 
served under the consul L. Aurelius Orestes, in 
Sardinia, b. c. 126. He was curule aedile in b. c. 
123, but was prevented by his poverty from 
giving the games with much splendour. Though 
we have only scanty accounts of his early career, 
it appears that he had already obtained great 
influence in the state ; and he is mentioned by 
Sallust as one of the leading men at Rome, when 
Adherbal came to the cit} r , about b. c. 117, to solicit 
assistance against Jngurtha. He was one of the 
few Roman nobles who abstained on that occasion 
from receiving the bribes of Jugurtha, but more 
through fear of* the odium that was likely to 
accrue from such an act, than from any abhorrence 
of the thing itself. He was an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for the consulship for b.c. 116, but obtained 
it for the year b. c, 115, when he had M. Caecilius 
Metellus as his colleague. In his consulship he 
brought forward a sumptuary law, and another 
respecting the manner in which the libertini were 
to vote in the comitia. He likewise carried on 
war with success against several of the Alpine 
tribes, and obtained a triumph for his victories 
over them. Aurelius Victor says that he tri¬ 
umphed over the Ligurea and Gantisci, the Capi- 
toline Fasti make him triumph over the Galli and 
the Carni. In b. c. 112, he was sent at the head 
of an embassy to Jugurtha, who had forcibly 
deprived Adherbal of the dominions which the 
commissioners of the senate had assigned to him, 
and was now besieging him in Cirta. But 
Jugurtha, though he waited upon Scaurus with 
great respect, did not raise the siege of Cirta, and 
put Adherbal to death when he obtained possession 
of the town, towards the end of the year. [J u- 
gurtha.] Upon this the Romans declared war 
against Jugurtha, and intrusted the conduct of it 
to L. Calpurnius Bestia, one of the consuls of the 
following year (b. c. 111). Bestia chose Scaurus 
as one of his legates; and upon both of them 
receiving large sums of money from Jugurtha, the 
consul granted the king most favourable terms of 
peace. This disgraceful transaction excited the 
greatest indignation at Rome ; and such was the 
excitement of the people, that the senate dared 
not resist the bill of the tribune, C. Mamilius, 
B. c. 110, by which an inquiry was to be instituted 
against all those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha, or had in any way favoured hi3 designs. 
Although Scaurus had been one of the most guilty, 
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such was his influence in the state that he con¬ 
trived to be appointed one of the three quaesitores, 
who were elected under the bill, for the purpose of 
prosecuting the criminals. But though he thus 
secured himself, lie was unable to save any of his 
accomplices. Bestia and many others were con¬ 
demned. 

In b.c. 109, Scaurus was censor with M. Livius 
Drusus. In his censorship he restored the Mil- 
vian bridge, and constructed the Aemilian road, 
which ran by Pisae and Luna as far as Dertona. 
His colleague Drusus having died, Scaurus ought, 
according to custom, to have resigned his office 
immediately; but he continued to retain it till the 
tribunes compelled him to abdicate by threat of im¬ 
prisonment. In b. c. 107, he was elected consul a 
second time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus, who 
had fallen in battle against the Tigurini. P. Ru- 
tilius Rufus, who was a candidate for the office at 
the same time, accused Scaurus of having gained 
the election by bribery; but he was acquitted by 
the judices, and thereupon straightway accused 
Rutilius of the same offence. In the struggles 
between the aristocratical and popular parties, he 
was always a warm supporter of the former. He 
accordingly took up arms against Saturninus in 
b. c. 100, whose enmity be had previously incurred 
by having been appointed by the senate, in b. c. 

104, to supersede him in the duty of supplying the 
city with corn. [SatuRxVINUS, Atpuleius.] He 
was several times accused of different offences, 
chiefly by his private enemies; but such was his 
influence in the state, that he was always ac¬ 
quitted. Thus, in consequence of his having 
refused to elect Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus into 
the college of augurs, of which he was a member, 
Ahenobarbus accused him of majestas, in b.c. 104, 
on the ground that the sacra publica at Lavinium 
had, through his fault, not been properly observed ; 
but thirty-three tribes out of the thirty-five voted 
for his acquittal. In b. c. 91, he was accused of 
repetundae by Q. Servilius Caepio, who alleged 
that he had appropriated to his own use some 
public money, during an embassy to Asia; but he 
secured himself by bringing a counter-accusation 
against Caepio. The latter, out of revenge, in¬ 
duced Q. Varius, the tribune of the people, to 
accuse Scaurus in the following year, b. c. 90, of 
having excited the Italian allies to revolt. Scau- 
rus boldly met the charge; and going into the 
forum, put it to the people whether they would 
give credence to Q. Varius, the Spaniard, or 
M. Scaurus, the princeps senatus; whereupon 
there wa9 such an unequivocal demonstration of 
popular feeling in his favour, that the tribune 
himself withdrew the accusation. Scaurus was 
then seventy-two years of age, and died soon 
afterwards; since, in B. c. 88, his widow Caecilia 
wa9 married to Sulla. [Caecilia, No. 5»] By his 
wife Caecilia Scaurus had three children, two sons 
[see below, Nos. 2 and 3], and a daughter 
Aemilia, first married to M\ Glabrio, and next to 
Cn. Pompeius, subsequently the triumvir. 

Scaurus is frequently praised in the highest 
terms by Cicero and others, in consequence of his 
being such a strong supporter of the aristocratical 
party. But though he distinguished himself 
throughout the whole of his public life by op¬ 
posing the popular leaders from the Gracchi down¬ 
wards, he appears to have been always regarded 
with some degree of favour by the people, as his 
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frequent acquittals would show. There was a 
gravity and earnestness in his character which com¬ 
manded their respect ; and he carefully concealed 
from public view his vices, especially his avarice 
and acts of rapine. Sallust characterizes him as 
“ homo nobilis, impiger, factiosus, avidus potentiae, 
honoris, divitiarum ; ceterum vitia sua callide oc- 
cultans” {Jug- 15). Some deductions ought, 
perhaps, to be made from this estimate of his cha¬ 
racter, in consequence of the well-known hatred 
of the historian to the aristocracy ; but when it is 
recollected that Soaurus was a poor man when he 
commenced public life, it is evident that the 
immense wealth which he left to his son could not 
have been acquired by honest means ; and the 
bribes which he received from Jugurtha, may fairly 
be regarded as only a specimen of the way in 
which his property was obtained. The speeches 
of Scaurus were impressive and weighty, but were 
deficient in imagination and fire. “ They were 
more adapted,” says Cicero (Brut. 29), “ for the 
senate than the courts.” Cicero accordingly classes 
him among the Stoic orators. Scaurus also wrote 
a work in three books on his own life, which is 
sometimes referred to by the grammarians, but 
which no one was accustomed to read in the time 
of Cicero. (Aurel. Viet, de III. Fir. 72; Val. Max. 
iv. 4. § 11 ; Sail. Jug. 15, 25, 28, 29, 40 ; Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. c. 50 ; Ascon. in Scaur, pp. 21, 22 ; 
Cic. Brut. 29, 30, 35, de Oral. i. 49, pro Mur. 
17, and the other passages quoted in Orelli’s 
Onomasticon Tullianum; Meyer, Orator. Roman. 
Fragm. pp. 253—261, 2nd ed.; Krause, Vitae et 
Fragm. Hist. Roman, pp. 223—227.) 

3. M. Aemilius Scaurus, the eldest son of 
the preceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, 
whom his mother Caecilia married after the death 
of his father, as has been already remarked. In 
the third Mithridatic war he served under Pompey 
as quaestor. The latter sent to him to Damascus 
with an army, and from thence he marched into 
Judaea, to settle the disputes between the brothers 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. Both of them offered 
him large sums of money; but he decided for 
Aristobulus, probably because he bid the highest, 
n. c. 64. After driving Hyrcanus out of Judaea, 
Scaurus returned to Damascus. Upon Pompey's 
arrival at this city in the following year, an accu¬ 
sation was brought againBt Scaurus of having been 
bribed by Aristobulus; but though Pompey re¬ 
versed his decision, and placed Hyrcanus upon the 
throne, he took no notice of the charges, and left 
Scaurus in the command of Syria with two legions. 
Scaurus remained in Syria till b. c. 59, when he 
was succeeded by L. Marcius Philippus. During 
his government of Syria he made a predatory 
incursion into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on 
the payment of 300 talents by Aretas, the king of 
the country. 

On his return to Rome he became a candidate 
for the curule aedileship, which he held in B. c. 58, 
the year in which P. Clodius was tribune. The 
extraordinary splendour with which he celebrated 
the public games surpassed every thing of the kind 
that had been previously witnessed in Rome, and 
it is by them that his name has been chiefly handed 
down to posterity. The temporary theatre which 
he built accommodated 80,000 spectators, and was 
adorned in the most magnificent manner. Three 
hundred and sixty pillars decorated the stage, 
arranged in three stories, of which the lowest was 

vol, m. 
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made of white marble, the middle one of glass, and 
the highest of gilt wood. Between the pillars 
there were three thousand statues, besides paintings 
and other ornaments. The combats of wild beasts 
were equally astonishing. A hundred and fifty 
pantliers were exhibited in the circus, and five cro¬ 
codiles and a hippopotamus were seen for the first 
time at Rome. But Scaurus purchased the favour 
of the people in these shows rather too dearly. So 
costly were they that they not only absorbed all 
the property which his father had left him, and the 
treasures which he had accumulated in the East, 
but compelled him to borrow money of the usurers 
in order to defray the expenses. 

In b. c. 56 Scaurus was praetor, during which 
year he presided in tho court in which P. Sestius 
was accused, who was defended by Cicero. In 
the following year he governed the province of Sar¬ 
dinia, which he plundered without mercy, as he 
wanted money both to pay his debts and to pur¬ 
chase the consulship. On his return to Rome in 
b. c. 54, he became a candidate for the consulship; 
but before the consular elections took place, his 
competitors, at the beginning of July, got P. Va¬ 
lerius Triarius and three others to accuse him of 
repetundae in Sardinia, thus hoping to get rid of a 
formidable opponent. His guilt was certain ; there 
were numerous witnesses against him ; and M, 
Cato, who presided a£ praetor, was not to be cor¬ 
rupted, and was favourable to Triarius. Still 
Scaurus did not despair. He was defended by 
Cicero and Hortensius, as well as by four other 
orators. Many of the most distinguished men at 
Rome, and among them nine persons of consular 
rank, pleaded on his behalf; while the tears of Scau¬ 
rus himself, and his appeals to the splendour of his 
aedileship, produced a powerful effect upon the 
judices. Thus, notwithstanding his guilt, he was 
acquitted on the 2nd of September, almost unani¬ 
mously. Soon afterwards, hnd in the course of the 
same year, he was again accused by Triarius, on a 
charge of ambitus (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 16. §§ 7* 8, iv. 
17. § 2, ad Q. Fr. iii. 2. § 3). Drumann says that 
he was condemned in this year, and went into 
exile. But this appears to be a mistake ; for 
although it is evident from the preceding passages 
in Cicero’s letters, that Scaurus was accused of 
ambitus in B. c. 54, it is equally clear from the 
testimony of Appian (B. C. ii. 24), that he was 
condemned in the third consulship of Pompey, 
b. c. 52. Hence it is probable that Scaurus was 
acquitted in b. c. 54, and accused again in b. c. 52, 
under Pompey’s new law against ambitus. From 
this time the name of Scaurus does not occur again. 
He married Mucia, who had been previously the 
wife of Pompey [Mijcia, No. 2J, and by her ho 
had one son [No. 5]. (Joseph. Ant . xiv. 3—5, 
B. J. i. 7 ; Appian, Syr. 51 ; Cic. pro Sest. 54, de 
Off. ii. 16 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvL 2, xxxvi. 15. s.24, 
et alibi ; VaL Max. ii. 4. § 6 ; Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 
15. § 4, ii. 16. § 3, iii. I. §§ 4, 5, iii. 2. § 3, ad 
Att. iv. 15. §§ 7, 9, iv. 16. §§ 7, 8, iv. 17. § 2, de 
Off. i. 39 ; Ascon. Argum. in Scaur.; and the 
Fragments of Cicero’s Oration for Scaurus.) 

The following coin was struck in the curule 
aedileship of Scaurus and his colleague, P. Plautius 
Hypsaeus. The subject of the obverse relates to 
Hypsaeus, and that of the reverse to Scaurus. The 
former represents Jupiter in a quadriga, with P. 
HYFSABVS. ABD. CVR. C. HVPRAB. COS. PRBIVBH, 

captv. ; the latter part of the legend referring to 
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the conquest of Privemum by C. Plautius Hypsaeus, 
in B. c. 341. On the obverse is a camel, with 
Arenas kneeling by the side of the animal, and 
holding an olive branch in his hand. The subject 
refers to the conquest of Aretas by Scaurus men¬ 
tioned above. The legend is m. scavr. akd. cvr. 
ax. s. c., and below rex aretas. (Eckhel, vol. 
v. pp. 131, 275.) 
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4. Aemilius Scaurus, the younger son of 
No. 2, fought under the proconsul, Q. Catulus, 
against the Cimbri at the Athesis, and having fled 
from the field, was indignantly commanded by his 
father not to come into his presence ; whereupon 
the youth put an end to his life. (Val. Max. v. 8. 
§ 4 ; Frontin. Strut, iv. 1. § 3.) 

5. M. Aemilius Scaurus, the son of No. 3, 
and Mucia, the former wife of Pompey the trium¬ 
vir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. 
Pompey. He accompanied the latter into Asia, 
after the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed 
him into the hands of the generals of M. Antonius, 
in b. c. 35. After the battle of Actium, he fell 
into the power of Octavian, and escaped death, to 
which he had been sentenced, only through the in¬ 
tercession of his mother, Mucia. (Appian, B. C. 
v. 142 ; Dion Cass. li. 2, lvi. 38.) 

6. Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, the son 
of No. 5, was a distinguished orator and poet, but 
of a dissolute character. He was a member of the 
senate at the time of the accession of Tiberius, 
A. D. 14, when he offended this suspicious emperor 
by some remarks which he made in the senate. 
He is mentioned as one of the accusers of Domitius 
Corbulo in a. d. 21, and likewise as one of the, 
accusers of Silanus, in a. d. 22. He was himself 
accused of majestas in A. d. 32, but Tiberius 
stopped the proceedings against him. He was, 
however, again accused of the same crime in a. d. 
34, by Servilius and Cornelius Tuscus, who charged 
him with magic, and with having had adultery 
with Li via ; but his real ground of offence was his 
tragedy of Atreus, in which his enemy Macro had 
interpolated some verses reflecting upon the em¬ 
peror. He put an end to his own life at the 
suggestion of his wife Sextia, who killed herself at 
the same time (Tac. Ann. i. 13, iii. 31, 36, vi. 9, 
29 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 24 ; Senec. Suas. 2, de Benef 
iv. 31 ; Meyer, Oral. Rom. Fragm. pp. 558, 559, 
2d ed.). Both Tacitus (Ann. iii. 66) and Seneca 
(de Benef. iv. 31) call him a consular, but the 
year of his consulship is not known. Besides 
Sextia, who was his wife at the time of his death, 
he had also been married to Lepida, by whom he 
had a daughter, and who was condemned in a. d. 
20 (Tac. Ann. iii. 23). In the following year he 
Is called the paternal uncle ( patruus ) and step¬ 
father (vitricus) of Sulla (Tac. Ann, iii. 31), and 
therefore it would appear that, after the death of 
Lepida, he had married his brother's widow. Se¬ 
neca says (.Suas. 2) that this Scaurus was the last 
of hit family. 
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All the ancient authorities respecting the Aemilft 
Scauri are given by Drum&nn. ( Geschichte Roms, 
vol. i. pp. 25—33.) 

SCAURUS, ATTI'LIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny (Plin, Ep. vi. 25), to whom one of 
his letters is addressed. (Ep. v. 13.) 

SCAURUS, AURE'LIUS. 1. C. Aurelius 
Scaurus, praetor & c. 186, obtained Sardinia as 
his province. (Liv. xxxix. 6, 8.) 

2. M. Aurelius Scaurus, was consul suffectus 
in B. c. 108. Three yearB afterwards, b. c. 105, 
he was consular legate in Gaul, where he was de¬ 
feated by the Cimbri, and taken prisoner. When 
he was brought before the leaders of the Cimbri, 
he warned them not to cross the Alps, as they 
would find it impossible to subdue the Romans, 
and was thereupon killed on the spot by Boiorix, 
one of the chiefs. He is erroneously called by 
Velleius Paterculus consul , instead of consularis 
(Liv. Epit. 67 ; Oros. v. 16 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 12 ; 
Tac. Germ. 37.) This M. Aurelius Scaurus is 
erroneously called M. Aemilius Scaurus by many 
modem writers. 

3. M. Aurelius Scaurus, the quaestor men¬ 
tioned by Cicero ( Verr. i. 33), was probably a son 
of the preceding. 

4. M. Aurelius Scaurus, whose name occurs 
on coins, of which a specimen is annexed. On 
the obverse is the head of Pallas, and on the re¬ 
verse Mars driving a chariot From the legend 
l. Lie. and cn. dom. on the reverse, it » supposed 
that Scaurus was one of the triumvirs of the mint 
at the time that L. Licinius and Cn. Domitius held 
one of the higher magistracies. There are several 
other coins of the same kind. [See Vol. I. p. 863, 
b, and more especially Vol II. p. 785, a.] 
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SCAURUS, MA'XIMUS, a centurion in the 
praetorian troops, was one of the parties privy to 
Piso’s conspiracy against the emperor Nero. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 50.) 

SCAURUS, Q. TERE'NTIUS, a celebrated 
grammarian who flourished under the emperor 
Hadrian (divi Hadriani temporibus grammaticus 
vel nobilissimus ), and whose son was one of the 
preceptors of the emperor Verus (Gell. xi. 15. 
§ 3 ; comp. Auson. Epist. xviii. 27; Capitolin. 
Verus , 2). He was the author of an Ars Gram- 
matica and of commentaries upon Plautus, Virgil, 
and the Ars Po'ttica of Horace, which are known 
to us from a few scattered notices only, for the 
tract entitled Q. Terentii Scauri de Orthographies 
ad Theseum included in the “ Grammaticae La- 
tinae Auctores Antiqui ” of Putschius (4to. Han- 
nov, 1605, pp. 2250—2264), but originally pub¬ 
lished at Basle (8vo. 1527), is not believed to be 
a genuine production of this Scaurus at least. 
(Charisius, pp. 107, 110, 182, 187, 188 ; Dio- 
xnedes, pp. 275, 305, 415, 439, 444, 450 ; Pris- 
cian. p. 910 ; Rnfinus, de Metris Comicis , pp. 2711, 
2713, all in the ed* of Putschius; Serv. ad Virg. 
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Am. iii. 484, xii. 120, who in the latter passage 
quotes from “Scaurus de Vita sua;” Ritschl, de 
vet. Plauti interpret in his Parergon Plautin. 
vol. i. p. 357, &c.) [W. R.] 

SCEPHRUS (2k£<Ppos), a son of Tegeates and 
Maera, and brother of Leimon. When Apollo and 
Artemis took vengeance upon those who had ill- 
treated Latona, while she was wandering about in 
her pregnancy ; and when they came into the 
country of the Tegeatans, Apollo had a secret con¬ 
versation with Scephrus. Leimon, suspecting that 
Scephrus was plotting against him, slew his brother, 
and Artemis punished the murderer by sudden 
death. Tegeates and Maera immediately offered 
up sacrifices to Apollo and Artemis ; but the 
country was nevertheless visited by a famine, and 
the god of Delphi ordered that Scephrus should be 
honoured with funereal solemnities. From that 
time, it is said, a part of the solemnities at the fes¬ 
tival of Apollo Agyieus at Tegea, was performed in 
honour of Scephrus, and the priestess of Artemis 
pursued a man as Artemis had pursued Leimon. 
(Paus. viii. 53. § 1.) [L. S.] 

SCERDILAIDAS, or SCERDILAEDUS. 
(StcepbiAatSas or ^K€pS(\aibos. Concerning the 
various forms of the name see Schweighauser, ad 
Polyb. ii. 5. § 6. Bekker, in his recent edition of 
Polybius, retains the form S/etpSiAcuSos.) 

1. A king of Illyria, who was in all probability 
a son of Pleuratus, and younger brother of Agron, 
both of them kings of that country (see Schweigh¬ 
auser, l. c.). He is first mentioned shortly after 
the death of Agron, as commanding a force sent by 
Teuta, the widow of that monarch, against Epeirus, 
b. c. 230. He advanced through the passes of 
Atintania, defeated an army which the Epeirots 
opposed to him, and penetrated as far as Phoenice, 
when he was recalled by Teuta to oppose the Dar- 
danians (Polyb. ii. 5, 6). At this time he was 
clearly in a private station, and the period at which 
he assumed the sovereignty is uncertain ; but it 
seems probable that, after the defeat and abdication 
of Teuta (b.c. 229), Scerdilai'das succeeded to a 
portion of her dominions, though at first without 
the title Of king, which he probably did not assume 
till after the death of his nephew Pinnes, on whom 
the Romans had bestowed the sovereignty, under 
the guardianship of Demetrius of Pharos (see 
Schweighauser, ad Polyb. 1. c.). In b. c. 220 we 
find him joining with Demetrius in a predatory ex¬ 
pedition against the Achaeans, and concluding a 
treaty with the Aetolians against that people : but 
he quickly became dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his new allies, and was, in consequence, induced 
by Philip to change sides, and conclude an alliance 
with the Macedonian monarch (Polyb. iv. 16, 29). 
In the spring of 218 he sent a small squadron to 
the support of Philip, but he appears to have ren¬ 
dered him little efficient assistance, either on that 
or any subsequent occasion during the war. Not¬ 
withstanding this he claimed from the Macedonian 
king his promised share of the booty, and conceiv¬ 
ing himself aggrieved in this respect, in the follow¬ 
ing year (b. c. 217) he turned his arms against 
Philip, captured by treachery some of his ships, 
and made an inroad into Macedonia itself, where 
he made himself master of some of the frontier 
towns. Philip, who was at this time in the Pelo- 
ponnese, hastened to the relief of his own domi¬ 
nions, and having quickly recovered the places he 
had lost, occupied himself during the winter in the 
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equipment of a powerful fleet, to carry on operations 
against the Illyrian king. Scerdilai’das, alarmed at 
these tidings, applied for assistance to the Romans, 
who were favourably disposed towards him from 
jealousy of Philip, but were too hard pressed at 
home to furnish him any effectual succour. They, 
however, in the summer of b. c. 216, sent a squa¬ 
dron of ten ships to his support, and the very name 
of a Roman fleet struck such a terror into Philip 
that he abandoned the Adriatic, and retired, with 
his whole fleet, to Cephallenia (Polyb. v. 3, 95, 
101, 108,110). But during the following years 
his Roman allies were able to give little assistance 
to the Illyrian king, and Philip wrested from him 
the important fortress of Lissus, as well aB a con¬ 
siderable part of his dominions. In b.c, 211 Scer- 
dilai’das joined the alliance of the Aetolians with 
the Romans, but his part in the war which fol¬ 
lowed appears to have been confined to threatening 
and infesting the Macedonian frontiers by occasional 
predatory incursions (Liv. xxvi. 24, xxvii. 30, 
xxviii. 5 ; Polyb. x. 41). It would appear that 
he must have died before the peace of 204, as his 
name, which is coupled with that of his son Pleu¬ 
ratus, during the negotiations in B. c. 208, does not 
appear in the treaty concluded by P. Sempronius 
with the Macedonian king (see Liv. xxvii. 30, 
xxix. 12). He left a son, Pleuratus, who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne. 

2. A son of Gentius, king of Illyria, who was 
taken prisoner and carried captive to Rome, toge¬ 
ther with his father and his brother Pleuratus. 
(Liv. xliv. 32.) [E. H. B.] 

SCEVI'NUS, FLA'VIUS. [Scaevinus.] 
SCIIE'DIUS (5xe'Sioj). 1. A son of Ipbitua 
by Hippolyte, commanded the Phocians in the war 
against Troy, along with his brother Epistrophus. 
(Horn. II. ii. 517, &c.) Apollodorus (iii. 10. § 8) 
calls Epistrophus the father of Schedius. He was 
slain by Hector (//. xvii. 306, &c.; Paus. x. 4. 
§ l), and his remains were carried from Troy to 
Anticyra in Phocis. He was represented in the 
Lesche at Delphi. (Paus. x. 30. § 2, 36, in fin.) 

2. A son of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian who 
was killed at Troy by Hector. (Horn. II. xv. 515; 
comp. Strab. ix. p. 424.) [L. S.J 

SCHOENEUS (Sxou'cds), a son of Athamas 
and Themisto, was king in Boeotia and father of 
Atalante and Clymenus ( Apollod. i. 8. § 2, 9. § 2, 
iii. 9. § 2). The town of Schoenus is said to have 
derived its name from hirn. (Paus. viii. 35. § 8; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.) Another personage of this 
name occurs in Anton. Lib. 10. [L. S.J 

SCI'PIO, the name of an illustrious patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens. This name, which 
signifies a stick or staff, is said to have been ori¬ 
ginally given to a Cornelius, because he served as 
a staff in directing his blind father ( patrem pro 
baculo regebat), and to have been handed down by 
him as a family name to his descendants (Macrob. 
Sat i. 6). This family produced some of the 
greatest men in Rome, and to them she was more 
indebted than to any others for the empire of the 
world. The Scipios, like many other Roman 
families, possessed a burial-place in which all the 
members of the family were interred (Cic. Tusc. i. 
7). This family-tomb, which was near the Porta 
Capena, was discovered in 1730; and is one of the 
most interesting remains of the republican period. 
It was discovered on the left of the Appia Via, 
about 400 paces within the modern Porta S Se- 
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bastiano. The inscriptions and other curiosities 
are deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino, at 
Home. A full account of this tomb is given by 
Visconti, Monument* degli Scipicmi , Roma, 1786, 
fol. The inscriptions are also given by Orelli, /»- 
script. Nos. 560—659. (See also Becker, Hand - 
buck der Romischen Alterthumer, vol. L p. 518.) 

1. P. Cornelius Scipio, magister equitum, in 
b. c. 396, to the dictator M. Furius Camillus. The 
Capitoline Fasti, however, make P. Cornelius Ma- 
luginensis the magister equitum in this year. Scipio 
was consular tribune in b. c. 395, and again in 
394. He was also twice interrex, once in b. c. 
391, and again in 389. (Liv. v. 19, 24, 26, 31, 
Vi. 1.) 

2. P. Cornelius Scipio, probably son of the 
preceding, was one of the first curule aediles, who 
were appointed in b. c. 366, when one place in the 
consulship was thrown open to the plebeians. He 
is apparently the same as the L. Scipio who was 
magister equitum to the dictator Camillus, in b. c. 
350. (Liv. vii. 1, 24.) 

3. L. Cornelius Scipio, was interrex in b. c. 
352, and consul in 350, with M. Popillius Laenas. 
(Liv. vii. 21, 23.) 

4. P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, was consul 
b. c. 328, with C. Plautius, according to the Fasti. 
Livy (viii. 22), however, calls him P. Cornelius 
Scapula. In B. c. 306 he was appointed dictator, 
for the purpose of holding the consular comitia, and 
in the following year he is spoken of as the ponti- 
fex maximus. (Liv. ix. 44, 46.) 

5. L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, the son of 
Cnaeus, as we learn from his epitaph. He was 
consul b. c. 298, with Cn. Fulvius Maximus Cen- 
tumalus, carried on war against the Etruscans, and 
defeated them near Volaterrae. In the following 
year, a c. 297, he served as legate under the con¬ 
sul Q. Fabius Maximus, against the Samnites (comp. 
Frontin. ii. 4. § 2). In b. c. 295 he again served 
under the consuls Fabius Maximus and Decius 
Mus, with the title of propraetor, in the great cam¬ 
paign of that year against the Gauls, Etruscans, 
and Samnites. In b. c. 293 he again fought, under 
L. Papirius Cursor, in the campaign which brought 
the Samnite war to a close (Liv. x. 11,12,14, 25, 
26, 40, 41). This is the narrative of Livy, but 
we have a very different account of his exploits in 
the epitaph on his tomb, which says nothing of his 
victory in Etruria, but speaks of his conquests in 
Samnium and Apulia.* Niebuhr supposes that 
his conquests in Samnium and Apulia were made 

* The epitaph on the tomb of this Scipio is the 
first contemporary record of a Roman which has 
reached our times. We subjoin a copy of it taken 
from Orelli (Inscr. No. 550): 

CORNELIVS LVCIVS SCIPIO BARBATV9 QNAIVOD 
PATRB |1 PROGNATVS FORTI8 VIR 8APIENSQVE 
QVOIVS FORMA V1RTVTEI PARJ8VMA ||* FVIT 
CONSOL CENSOR AIDILIS QVEI FVIT APVD VOS 
TAVRASIA CI8AVNA || 8AMNIO CEPIT 8VBIGIT 
OMNK LOVCANA OPSIDE8QVB ABDOVCIT. 

In more modem Latin this inscription might thus 
be written :— w Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 
Cnaeo patre prognatus, fortis vir sapiensque, cujus 
forma virtuti parissuma fuit. Consul, Censor, Aedi- 
lis, qui fuit apud vos, Taurasiam, Cisaunam (in) 
Samnio cepit, subigit omnem Lucaniam, obsidesque 
abducit.” 
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in a c. 297, when he was the legate of Fabius 
Maximus (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 
363—366, 378). This Scipio was the great-grand¬ 
father of the conqueror of Hannibal. ^The genea¬ 
logy of the family can be traced with more certainty 
from this time. 

6. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, the son of 
No. 5. The reason of his cognomen Asina is 
related by Macrobius (Sat. i. 6). He was consul 
in b. c. 260, with C. DuilliuB, in the fifth year of 
the first Punic war, and received the command of 
the fleet which the Romans had recently built 
In an attempt upon the Liparaean islands, he was 
taken prisoner with seventeen ships; but the details 
of his capture are related somewhat differently 
(Polyb. i. 21, 22 ; Liv. Ep. 17 ; Oros. iv. 7 ; 
Eutrop. ii. 20 ; Flor. ii. 2 ; Zonar. viii. 10 ; VaL 
Max. vi. 6. § 2 ; Polyaen. vi. 16. § 5). He pro¬ 
bably recovered his liberty when Regulus invaded 
Africa ; for he was consul a second time in B. c. 
254, with A. Atilius Calatinus. In this year he 
was more successful. He and his colleague crossed 
over into Sicily, and took the important town of 
Panormus. The services of Scipio were rewarded 
by a triumph. (Polyb. i. 38 ; Zonar. viii. 14 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 9. § II ; Fasti Capit.) 

7. L. Cornelius Scipio, also son of No. 5, 
was consul in B. c. 259, with C. Aquillius Floras. 
He drove the Carthaginians out of Sardinia and 
Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian com¬ 
mander, and obtained a triumph in consequence. 
The epitaph on his tomb records that “ he took 
Corsica and the city of Aleria." In the Fasti he 
appears as censor in B. c. 258, with C. Duilius, and 
his epitaph calls him “ Consul, Censor, Aedilis.” 
(Liv. Ep. 17 ; Oros. iv. 7 ; Eutrop. ii. 20 ; Flor. 
ii. 2 ; Zonar. viii. 11 ; Val. Max. v. 1. § 2 ; Orelli, 
Inscr. No. 552.) 

8. P. Cornelius Scipio Asina, son of No. 6, 
was consul a c. 221, with M. Minucius Rufus, 
and carried on war, with his colleague, against the 
Istri, who annoyed the Romans by their piracy. 
The Istri were completely subdued, and Scipio ob¬ 
tained the honour of a triumph. In B. c. 217 he 
was appointed interrex, for the purpose of holding 
the consular elections. He is mentioned again in 
b. c. 211, when he showed so little of the spirit of 
a Scipio as to recommend that the senate should 
recall all the generals and armies from, Italy for 
the defence of the capital, because Hannibal was 
marching upon the city. (Eutrop. iii. 7 ; Oros.iv. 
13 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; Liv. xxii. 34, xxvi. 8.) 

9. P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of No. 7, was 
consul, with Ti. Sempronius Longus, in the first 
year of the Punic War, b.c. 218. Scipio, having 
received Spain as his province, set sail with his 
army from Pisae to Massilia. On his arrival at 
the latter place, he found that Hannibal had 
already crossed the Pyrenees, and was advancing 
towards the Rhone ; but as his men had suffered 
much from sea-sickness, he allowed them a few 
days' rest, thinking that he had abundance of time 
to prevent Hannibal's crossing the Rhone. But 
the rapidity of Hannibal's movements were greater 
than the consul had anticipated. The Carthaginian 
army crossed the Rhone in safety, while the 
Romans were at the mouth of the river ; and when 
Scipio marched up the left bank of the river, he 
found that Hannibal had advanced into the interior 
of Gaul, and had already got the start of him by a 
three days' march. Despairing, therefore, of over* 
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taking him, he resolved to sail back to Italy, and 
await his arrival in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the 
Romans had an army of 25,000 men in Cisalpine 
Gaul, under the command of the two praetors, 
Scipio resolved to send into Spain the army which 
he had brought with him, under the command of 
his brother and legate, Cn. Scipio, and to take 
back with him only a small portion of his forces to 
Italy. This wise resolution of Scipio probably 
saved Rome ; for if the Carthaginians had main¬ 
tained the undisputed command of Spain, they 
would have been able to have concentrated all their 
efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, and might 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after the 
battle of Cannae as would have compelled Rome to 
submit 

After Scipio had landed at Pisae, he took the 
command of the praetor's army, and forthwith has¬ 
tened to meet Hannibal, before he might be able 
to collect reinforcements among the Cisalpine Gauls. 
He crossed the Po at Placentia, and then advanced 
along the left bank of the river in search of Han- 
fiibal. Soon after crossing the Ticinus, over which 
he had thrown a bridge, his cavalry and light¬ 
armed troops, which he was leading in person in 
advance of the rest of his forces, fell in with the 
cavalry of the Carthaginians, also commanded by 
Hannibal himself. An engagement took place, in 
which the Romans were defeated. The consul 
himself received a severe wound, and was only 
saved from death by the courage of his young son, 
Publius, the future conqueror of Hannibal; though, 
according to other accounts, he owed his life, to a 
Ligurian slave (Liv. xxi. 46 ; Polyb. x. 3). Scipio 
now retreated across the Ticinus, breaking the 
bridge behind him. He then crossed the Po also, 
and took up his quarters at Placentia. Here Han¬ 
nibal, who had likewise crossed the Po, offered 
him battle, which was declined by Scipio, whose 
wound prevented him from taking the command of 
his army, and who had moreover determined to 
wait the arrival of his colleague, Sempronius Lon- 
gus, who had been summoned from Sicily to join 
him. Upon the arrival of Sempronius, Scipio was 
encamped upon the banks of the Trebia, having 
abandoned his former position at Placentia. As 
Scipio still continued disabled by his wound, the 
command of the army devolved upon Sempronius. 
The latter, who was anxious to obtain the glory of 
conquering Hannibal, resolved upon a battle, in 
opposition to the advice of his colleague. The 
result was the complete defeat of the Roman army, 
which was obliged to take refuge within the walls 
of Placentia. [Hannibal, p. 335, b.] 

In the following year, b. c. 217, Scipio, whose 
imperium had been prolonged, crossed over into 
Spain with a fleet of twenty ships and eight thou¬ 
sand foot-soldiers. Scipio and his brother Cneius 
continued in Spain till their death in b. c. 211 ; 
but the history of their campaigns, though im¬ 
portant in their results, is full of such confusions 
and contradictions, that a brief description of them 
is quite sufficient Livy found great discrepancies 
in his authorities, which are in themselves not 
worthy of much confidence. It is even impossible 
to state with certainty the years in which most of 
the events occurred (Niebuhr, Lecture* on Roman 
History, vol. i. pp. 206,207). Upon the arrival 
of Publius in Spain, he found that his brother 
Cneius had already obtained a firm footing in the 
country. Soon after Cneius had landed at Em- 
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porium in the preceding year, b. c. 218, most of 
the chiefs on the sea«coast joined him, attracted by 
his affability and kindness, which formed a striking 
contrast with the severity and harshness o£ the 
Carthaginian commanders. In the course of the 
same year he gained a victory near the town of 
Scissis or Cissa, in which Hanno, the Carthaginian 
general, was taken prisoner, and which made him 
master of nearly the whole of northern Spain 
from the Pyrenees to the Iberus. Hasdrubal 
advanced by rapid marches from the north of 
Spain to retrieve the Carthaginian cause in the 
north, but arrived too late in the year to ac¬ 
complish any thing of importance, and accordingly 
recrossed the Iberus, after burning part of the 
Roman fleet. Scipio wintered at Tarraco. In the 
following year, b. c. 217, he defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet at the mouth of the Iberus, and thus 
obtained for the Romans the command of the sea. 
Publius arrived shortly afterwards in the middle 
of the summer, and the two brothers now advanced 
against Saguntum, where Hannibal had deposited 
the hostages, whom he had obtained from the 
various Spanish tribes. The treachery of a Spa¬ 
niard of the name of Abelux or Abilyx surrendered 
them to the Scipios, who restored them to their 
own people, and thus gained the support of a laige 
number of the Spanish tribes. 

In the course of the next two or three years 
Livy gives a description of several brilliant vic¬ 
tories gained by the Scipios, but as these were 
evidently followed by no results, there is clearly 
great exaggeration in his account Thus, they are 
said to have defeated Hasdrubal in b. c. 216 with 
such loss, near the passage of the Iberus, that he 
escaped from the field with only a few followers. 
This victory was gained after the battle of Cannae, 
when Hasdrubal was attempting to march into 
Italy to support his victorious brother Hannibal. 
In the following year, B. c. 215, Hasdrubal, 
having received reinforcements from Carthage, 
under the command of his brother Mago, laid siege 
to the town of Illiturgi; but their united forces 
were defeated by the two Scipios, who are also 
said to have gained another decisive victory over 
them in the course of the same year near Intibili. 
Next year, b. c. 214, another Carthaginian army 
arrived under Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. The 
Roman accounts again speak of two successive 
victories gained by Cn. Scipio, but followed as 
usual by no results. About this time Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal’s brother, was recalled to Africa to 
oppose Syphax, one of the Numidian kings, who 
was carrying on war against Carthage. The 
Scipios availed, themselves of his absence to 
strengthen their power; they gained over new 
tribes to the Roman cause, took 20,000 Celti- 
berians into their pay, and felt themselves so 
strong by the beginning of b. c. 212 or 211, that 
they resolved to cross the Iberus, and to make a 
vigorous effort to drive the Carthaginians out of 
Spain. They accordingly divided their forces. 
P. Scipio was to attack Mago and Hasdrubal, the 
son of Gisco, who were supported by Masinissa 
and the Spanish chief Indibilis, while his brother 
Cneius was to attack Hasdrubal the son of Barca, 
who had already returned from Africa, after 
bringing the war against Syphax to a successful 
termination. But the result was fatal Publius 
was destroyed, with the greater part of his forces, 
" isco, now joined 
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Hasdrubal, son of Barca, to crush Cneius. Mean¬ 
time Cneius had been at once paralysed by the 
defection of the 20,000 Celtiberians, who had been 
gained over by the Carthaginian general; and being 
now surrounded by the united forces of the three 
generals, his camp was taken, and he himself fell, 
twenty-nine days after the death of his brother. The 
remains of his army were collected by L. Marcius 
Septimus, a Roman eques. [Hasdrubal, No. 6.] 
The year in which the Scipios perished is rather 
doubtful. Livy says (xxv. 36) that it was in the 
eighth year after Cn. Scipio had come into Spain; 
but Becker ( Vorarbeiten zu einer Geschic/Ue des 
zweiten Punisches Krieges in Dahlman’s Forschungen, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 113) brings forward several reasons, 
which make it probable that they did not fall till 
the spring of B. c. 211. (Liv. libb. xxi.—xxv.; 
Polyb. lib. iii.; Appian, Annib. 5—8, Bisp. 14 
-16.) 

10. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, son of 
No. 7, and brother of No. 9, was consul b. c. 222 
with M. Claudius Marcellus. In conjunction 
with his colleague he carried on war against the 
Insubrians. The details of this war are given 
under Marcellus. [Vol. II. pp. 927, 928.] (Po¬ 
lyb. ii. 34 ; Plut. Marcell. 6, 7 ; and the other 
authorities quoted in the life of Marcellus). In 
b. c. 218 Cneius served as legate of his brother 
Publius, under whom he carried on war for eight 
years in Spain, as has been related above. 

11. L. Cornelius Scipio, son of No. 7, and 
brother of the two Scipios who fell in Spain, is 
only known as the father of No. 27. 

12. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major, 
the son of P. Scipio, who fell in Spain [No. 9], 
was the greatest man of his age, and perhaps the 
greatest man of Rome, with the exception of Julius 
Caesar. He appears to have been born in b. c. 
234, since he was twenty-four years of age when 
he was appointed to the command in Spain in b. c. 
210 (Liv. xxvi. 18 ; Val. Max. iii. 7. § 1; Oros. iv. 

18) . Polybius, it is true, says (x. 6) that he was 
then twenty-seven, which would place his birth in 
b. c. 237 ; and his authority would outweigh that 
of Livy, and the writers who follow him, if he had 
not stated elsewhere (x. 3) that Scipio was seven¬ 
teen at the battle of the Ticinus (b. c. 218), 
which would make him twenty-four when he went 
to Spain, according to the statement of Livy. In 
his early years Scipio acquired, to an extraordinary 
extent, the confidence and admiration of his coun¬ 
trymen. His enthusiastic mind had led him to 
believe that he was a special favourite of the gods; 
and from the time he had put on the toga virilis, 
he had never engaged in any public or private 
business without first going to the Capitol, where 
ho sat some time alone, enjoying communication 
from the gods. For all he proposed or executed 
he alleged the divine approval; and the Roman 
people, who had not yet lost all faith in the 
powers of an unseen world, gave credit to his 
assertions, and regarded him as a being almost 
superior to the common race of men (Liv. xxvi. 

19) . Polybius, who did not posses* a particle of 
enthusiasm in his nature, and who was moreover 
a decided rationalist, denies (x. 2, 5) that Scipio 
had or believed that he had any communication 
with gods, and that his pretences to such inter¬ 
course were only a wise and politic means for 
obtaining a mastery over the minds of the vulgar. 
But such a supposition is quite at variance with 
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all that is recorded of Scipio’s character. He was, 
like Mohammed and Cromwell, a hero, and not an 
impostor ; he believed himself in the divine reve¬ 
lations, which he asserted to have be^n vouchsafed 
to him, and the extraordinary success which at¬ 
tended all his enterprises must have deepened this 
belief, while such a belief, on the other hand, 
imparted to him a confidence in bis own powers 
which made him irresistible. 

P. Scipio is first mentioned in b. c. 218 at the 
battle of the Ticinus, where he is reported to have 
saved the life of his father, though he was then 
only seventeen years of age. He fought at Cannae 
two years afterward (b. c. 216), when he was 
already a tribune of the soldiers, and was one of 
the few Roman officers who survived that fatal 
day. He was chosen along with Appius Claudius 
to command the remains of the army, which had 
taken refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to 
his youthful heroism and presence of mind, that 
the Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving 
Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying 
their rash project into effect (Liv. xxii. 63; Val. Max, 
v. 6. § 7). He had already gained the favour of 
the people to such an extent, that he was unani¬ 
mously elected aedile in b. c.212. On this occasion 
he gave indications of the proud spirit, and of the 
disregard of all the forms of the law, which dis¬ 
tinguished him throughout life ; for when the 
tribunes objected to the election, because he was 
not of the legal age, he haughtily replied, “ If all 
the Quirites wish to make me aedile, I am old 
enough.” In the spring of b. c. 211, his father 
and uncle fell in Spain, and C. Nero was sent out 
as propraetor to supply their place ; hut in the 
following year (b. c. 210), the Romans resolved 
to increase their army in Spain, and to place it 
under the command of a proconsul. But when 
the people assembled to elect a proconsul, none of 
the generals of experience ventured to sue for so 
dangerous a command. At length Scipio, who 
was then barely twenty-four, offered himself as a 
candidate, to the surprise of the whole people. 
The confidence he felt in himself he communicated 
to the people, and he was accordingly chosen with 
enthusiasm to take the command. Livy places 
his election in b. c. 211, but it could not have 
been earlier than b. c. 210. 

Upon hia arrival in Spain in the summer of 
b. c. 210 Scipio found the whole country south of 
the Iberus in the power of the enemy. The three 
Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal son of Barca, 
Hasdrubal son of Gisco, and Mago, were not, 
however, on good terms with one another, and^ 
were at the time engaged in separate enterprises 
in distant parts of the peninsula, leaving the 
Carthaginian province almost without defence. 
Instead of attacking any one of them in detail, 
Scipio formed the project of striking a deadly 
blow at the Carthaginian power by a sudden and 
unexpected attack upon New Carthage. He gave 
the command of the fleet to his intimate friend 
Laelius, to whom alone he entrusted the secret of 
the expedition, while he himself led the land* 
forces by inconceivably rapid marches against the 
town. The project was crowned with complete 
success $ the Carthaginian garrison did not amount 
to more than a thousand men, and before any 
succour could arrive the town was taken by 
assault. The hostages* who had been given by 
the various Spanish tribes to the Carthaginians* 
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had been placed for security in this town, and 
these now fell into the hands of Scipio, who 
treated them with generosity and kindness; and 
the hostages of those people, who declared them* 
selves in favour of the Romans, were restored 
without ransom. Scipio also found in New Car¬ 
thage magazines of arms, com, and other necessa¬ 
ries, for the Carthaginians had deposited in this 
city their principal stores. The inactivity of the 
Carthaginian generals, meantime, is not explained 
by any of the ancient authorities. Scipio was allowed 
to return to Tarraco without molestation, where 
he remained quietly during the remainder of the 
year, as his forces were not sufficiently numerous 
to face the enemy in the field, and he was 
anxious to strengthen himself by alliances with 
the Spanish chiefs. In this he was more suc¬ 
cessful than he could have anticipated. The 
capture of Carthage, as well as his personal popu¬ 
larity, caused many of the Spanish tribes to desert 
the Carthaginian cause ; and when he took the 
field in the following year, b, c. 209, Mandonius 
and Indibilis, two of the most powerful and hitherto 
the most faithful supporters of Carthage, quitted 
the camp of Hasdrubal, and awaited the arrival 
of Scipio. Hasdrubal was encamped in a strong 
position near the town of Baecula, in the upper 
valley of the Guadalquiver, where he was engaged 
in collecting money from the silver mines in the 
neighbourhood. As he had now fully resolved to 
march to the assistance of his brother in Italy, he 
did not wish to risk the lives of his soldiers, and 
therefore avoided a battle ; but Scipio attacked his 
camp, and gained a brilliant victory over him, taking, 
it is said, 22,000 prisoners, and killing 8000 of 
his men. The victory, however, cannot have been 
so complete as the Roman writers represent, since 
Hasdrubal was able to take with him his treasures 
and elephants in safety, and to retire unmolested 
into northern Spain. Here he collected fresh troops, 
with which he eventually crossed the Pyrenees, 
and marched into Italy to the assistance of his 
brother Hannibal ; while the other Carthaginian 
generals, Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco, and Mago, 
advanced against Scipio, and prevented him from 
pursuing their colleague. Scipio therefore remained 
in southern Spain during the remainder of that 
year. In the following year, b. c. 208, the pro¬ 
praetor Silanus defeated Mago in Celtiberia [Ma¬ 
go, p. 903], whereupon the latter marched into 
the south of the country and joined Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisco, in Baetica. Scipio advanced against 
them ; but as the Carthaginian generals would not 
risk a battle, and distributed their army in the for¬ 
tified towns, he was unable to accomplish anything 
of importance, and was obliged to content himself 
with the capture of the town of Oringis, which 
was taken by his brother Lucius. Next year, 
b. c. 207, Scipio gained possession of nearly the 
whole Of Spain, by a decisive victory near a place 
variously called Silpia, Elinga, or Carmo, but the 
position of which is quite uncertain. Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisco, and Mago took refuge within the 
walls of Gades, which was almost the only place 
that Btill belonged to the Carthaginians; and all 
the native chiefs now hastened to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Rome. But the victories of Scipio 
had had only a small share in winning Spain. His 
personal influence had won far more people than 
his arras had conquered ; he had gained such an 
Ascendancy over the Spaniards by his humanity 
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and courage, his courtesy and energy, that they 
were ready to lay down their lives for him, and 
wished to make him their king. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scipio 
as only a means to an end. He seems for some 
time past to have formed in his own mind the 
project of transferring the war to Africa, and thus 
compelling the Carthaginians to recall Hannibal 
from Italy. He therefore resolved, before returning 
to Rome, to cross over into Africa, and secure, if 
possible, the friendship and co-operation of some of 
the native princes. His personal influence had 
already secured the attachment of Masinissa, who 
was serving in the Carthaginian army in Spain, 
but whose defection from his ancient allies was for 
the present to remain a secret; and he trusted 
that the same personal ascendancy might gain the 
still more powerful support of Syphax, the king of 
the Massaesylian tribe of Numidians. With only 
two quinqueremes he ventured to leave his pro¬ 
vince, and repair to the court of Syphax. There 
he met his old adversary, Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, 
who had crossed over from Gades for the same pur¬ 
pose ; and the two generals spent several days to¬ 
gether in friendly intercourse. Laelius, who accom¬ 
panied his friend, related to Polybius that Scipio 
made a great impression upon Syphax, and that 
the latter even concluded a treaty of alliance with 
the Roman proconsul ; but the truth seems to be 
that the Carthaginian general was more successful 
than the Roman ; a success, however, which was 
in great part owing to the charms of his daughter 
Sophonisba, whom he gave in marriage to the Nu- 
midian king. Scipio did not remain long in Africa, 
and on his return to Spain was surprised to find 
that a formidable insurrection against the Roman 
power had broken out among many of the Spanish 
people. The causes are not mentioned ; but it is 
probable that as soon as Scipio’s personal influence 
had been withdrawn, Mago, who was still at 
Gades, had not found it difficult to instigate the 
revolt. The insurrection, however, was soon put 
down ; and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the 
town of Illiturgi, which had taken the principal share 
in the revolt. Scarcely had this danger passed 
away, when Scipio was seized with a dangerous 
illness. Eight thousand of the Roman soldiers, dis¬ 
contented at not having received their usual pay, 
and at being prevented from plundering the people, 
availed themselves of this opportunity to break out 
into open mutiny ; but Scipio recovered in time 
to put it down ; and in this difficult and delicate 
transaction, which is related at length by Livy, he 
showed his usual prudence and presence of mind. 
He now crushed the last remains of the insurrection 
in Spain ; and to crown his other successes, Gades 
at last deserted the Carthaginians, and went over 
to the Romans. Mago had quitted Spain and 
crossed over into Liguria to effect a diversion in 
favour of his brother Hannibal, and there was 
therefore now no longer any enemy left in Spain. 
Scipio accordingly surrendered the Roman army, 
in b. c. 206, to the proconsuls L. Lentulus and L. 
Manlius Acidinus, who had been appointed as his 
successors, and returned to Rome in the same year. 

Scipio now became a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship, and was elected for the following year 
(b. c. 205) by the unanimous voteB of all the cen¬ 
turies, although he had not yet filled the office of 
praetor, and was only thirty years of age. His 
colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, who was pon- 
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iifex maximus, and could not, therefore, leave 
Italy. Consequently if the war was to be carried 
on abroad, the conduct of it must of necessity de¬ 
volve upon Scipio. The latteT was anxious to cross 
oyer at oqce to Africa, and bring the contest to an 
end at the gates of Carthage ; but the oldest mem¬ 
bers of the senate, and among them Q. Fabius 
Maximus, opposed his project, partly through ti¬ 
midity and partly through jealousy of the youthful 
conqueror. All that Scipio could obtain was the 
province of Sicily, with permission to cross over to 
Africa, if he should think it for the advantage of 
the republic ; but the senate resolutely refused him 
an army, thus making the permission reluctantly 
granted of no practical use. But the allies had a 
truer view of the interests of Italy than the 
Roman senate: what the latter, blinded by their 
fears and their jealousy, refused, the Italian allies 
generously granted ; and from all the towns of 
Italy volunteers flocked to join the standard of the 
youthful hero, and to enable him to subdue Car¬ 
thage without the aid of the Roman government. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist 
volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm in his 
favour, that he was able to cross over to Sicily with 
an army and a fleet contrary to the expectations 
and even the wishes of the senate. While busy 
with his preparations in Sicily he sent over Laelius 
to Africa with a small fleet to concert a plan of 
co-operation with Masinissa, and to convince his 
opponents that the invasion of Africa was not such 
a mad and impracticable project as they supposed. 
But meanwhile his enemies at Rome had nearly 
succeeded in depriving him of his command. Al¬ 
though he had no command in Lower Italy, he 
had assisted in the reduction of Locri, and after 
the conquest of the town had left his legate, 
Q. Pleminius, in command of the place. The latter 
had been guilty of such acts of excesses against 
the inhabitants, that they sent an embassy to the 
Roman senate to complain of his conduct. In the 
course of the investigation it was alleged that 
Scipio had allowed Pleminius to continue in the 
command after he had been fully informed of the 
misconduct of his lieutenant; and thereupon Q. 
Fabius Maximus and his other enemies eagerly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to inveigh in 
general against the conduct of Scipio, and to press 
for his immediate recall. Scipio’s magnificent style 
of living, and his love for Greek literature and art, 
were denounced as dangerous innovations upon old 
Roman manners and frugality ; and they asserted 
that the time which ought to be given to the exer¬ 
cise and the training of his troops was wasted in 
the Greek gymnasia or in literary pursuits. Though 
the senate lent a willing ear to these attacks, they 
did not venture upon his immediate recall, but 
sent a commission into Sicily to inquire into the 
state of the army; and if the charges against him 
were well founded, to order him to return to 
Rome. The commissioners arrived in Sicily at 
the beginning of ac. 204. During the winter 
Scipio had been busy in completing his prepara¬ 
tions ; and by this time he had collected all his 
stores, and brought his army and navy into the 
most efficient state. The commissioners were asto¬ 
nished at what they saw. Instead of ordering him 
to return to Rome, they bade him cross over to 
Africa as soon as possible. 

Accordingly in a c. 204, Scipio, who was now 
proconsul, sailed from Lilybaeum and landed in 
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Africa, not far from Utica The force which he 
brought with him is stated so differently that it is 
impossible to determine what its numbers were, 
some accounts making it as low as 12,200, others 
as high as 35,000 men. As soon as Scipio landed 
he was joined by Masinissa, who rendered him 
the most important services in the war. With his 
assistance he obtained some advantages over the 
enemy [see Hanno, No. 23], but was unable to 
obtain possession of Utica, where he wa6 anxious 
to establish his quarters for the winter. He was 
therefore obliged to pass the winter on a projecting 
headland, which he fortified. Meantime the Car¬ 
thaginians had collected a powerful army which 
they placed under the command of Hasdrubal, son 
of Gisco, Scipio’s old opponent in Spain, and 
Syphax came to their assistance with a great force. 
Towards the close of the winter, in the early part 
of b. c. 203, Hasdrubal and Syphax meditated a 
general attack upon the land and sea forces of 
Scipio; but the latter, who was informed of their 
plan by some Numidians, anticipated them by an 
attack upon their two encampments in the night. 
With the assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise 
was crowned with success ; the two camps were 
burnt to the ground, and only a few of the enemy 
escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, how¬ 
ever, were both Hasdrubal and Syphax ; the former 
fled to Carthage, where he persuaded the senate to 
raise another army, and the latter retreated to his 
native dominions, where he likewise collected fresh 
troops. But their united forces were again de¬ 
feated by Scipio. Hasdrubal did not venture to 
make his appearance again in Carthage ; and 
Syphax once more fled into Numidia. Scipio, how¬ 
ever, did not give the Numidian prince any repose; 
he was pursued by Laelius and Masinissa, and 
finally taken prisoner. Among the captiveB who 
fell into their hands was Sophonisba, the wife of 
Syphax, whom Masinissa had long loved, and had 
expected to marry when she was given to his rival. 
He now hastened to marry her ; but the well- 
known story of the tragical termination of these 
nuptials is related elsewhere. [Sophonisba.] 
These repeated disasters so alarmed the Cartha¬ 
ginians that they resolved to recall Hannibal and 
Mago from Italy. At the same time they opened 
negotiations with Scipio for a peace. The terms 
which Scipio offered were not objected to by the 
Carthaginians, and a suspension of arms for forty - 
five days was agreed to, while a Carthaginian em¬ 
bassy went to Rome. It would appear, however, 
that the great mass of the Carthaginian people were 
not in reality anxious for peace, and only wanted 
to gain time till Hannibal’s arrival in Africa. Be¬ 
fore the time had expired, a Carthaginian mob 
plundered some ships which were bringing pro¬ 
visions for Scipio’s army, and then insulted the 
ambassadors whom he had sent to demand restitu¬ 
tion. As soon as Hannibal arrived, hostilities 
were re-commenced against the Romans. The 
Carthaginian army was numerically superior to the 
Romans, but inferior in discipline and skill. Still 
the presence of Hannibal gave the nation con¬ 
fidence, and they looked forward to a favourable 
termination of the war. Hannibal, however, formed 
a truer estimate of the real state of affaire; he 
saw that the loss of a battle would be the ruin of 
Carthage, and was therefore anxious to conclude a 
peace before it was too late. Scipio, who was 
anxious to have the glory of bringing the war to a 
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close, and who feared lest his enemies in the senate 
might appoint him a successor, was equally desirous 
of a peace. The terms, however, which the Roman 
general proposed seemed intolerable to the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and as Hannibal at a personal inter¬ 
view with Scipio could not obtain any abatement 
of the hard conditions, he was forced, against his 
will, to continue the war. Into the details of the 
campaign, which are related very differently, our 
limits will not permit us to enter. The decisive 
battle was at length fought on the 19th of October, 
B. c. 202, at a place called Naragra on the Bagra- 
das, not far from the city of Zama. Scipio’s victory 
was complete j the greater part of the Carthaginian 
army was cut to pieces; and Hannibal, upon his 
arrival at Carthage, was the first to admit the mag¬ 
nitude of the disaster, and to point out the impos¬ 
sibility of a further prosecution of the war. The 
terms, however, now imposed by Scipio were much 
severer than before. Carthage had no alternative 
but submission ; but the negotiations were con¬ 
tinued for some time, and the final treaty was not 
concluded till the following year, b. c. 201. 

Scipio returned to Italy in b. c. 201, and entered 
Rome in triumph. He was received with universal 
enthusiasm ; the surname of Africanus was con¬ 
ferred upon him, and the people in their gratitude 
were anxious to bestow upon him the most extra¬ 
ordinary marks of honour. It is related that they 
wished to make him consul and dictator for life, 
and to erect his statue in the comitia, the rostra, 
the curia, and even in the Capitol; but that he 
prudently declined all these invidious distinctions 
(Liv. xxxviii. 56; Val. Max. iv. 1. § 6). As he 
did not choose to usurp the supreme power, which 
it seems he might have done with ease, and as 
he was an object of suspicion and dislike to the 
majority of the senate, he took no prominent part 
in public affairs during the next few years. He 
was censor in b. c. 199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and 
consul a second time in 194 with Ti. Sempronius 
Longus. At the same time the censors conferred 
upon him the title of princeps senatus, a dis¬ 
tinction which he had received from the former 
censors, and which was again bestowed upon him 
in B. c. 190. In b. c. 193, he was one of the three 
commissioners who were sent to Africa to mediate 
between Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; and in 
the same year, according to a story related by Q. 
Claudius Quadrigarius, he was one of the ambassa¬ 
dors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose court 
Hannibal was then residing. The tale runs that 
he there had an interview with the great Car¬ 
thaginian, who declared him the greatest general 
that ever lived. The compliment was paid, in a 
manner the most flattering to Scipio. The latter 
had asked, “Who was the greatest general?” 
“Alexander the Great,” was HannibaPs reply. 
“ Who was the second ? ” “ Pyrrhus.” “ Who 
the third ? ” “ Myself,” replied the Carthaginian. 
“ What would you have said, then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio, in astonishment. 
“ I should then have placed myself before Alex¬ 
ander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other ge¬ 
nerals.” (Liv. xxxv. 14.) Whether the story be 
true or not, there can be no doubt that Scipio 
towered above all the Romans as a general, and 
was only second to Hannibal himself. Each of 
these great men possessing true nobility of soul, 
could appreciate the other's merits; and Scipio 
was the only member of the senate who opposed the 
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unworthy persecution which the Romans chose to 
employ against their once formidable opponent. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 47.) 

In a c. 190 L. Scipio, the brother of Africanus, 
and C. Laelius were consuls. Each of the consuls 
was anxious to obtain from the senate the province 
of Greece, in order to have the honour of carrying 
on the war against Antiochns. In order to secure 
it for his brother Lucius, Africanus offered to serve 
under him as legatus; and the senate thereupon 
granted Lucius the province which he desired. In 
the war against Antiochus, the young son of 
Africanus, who accompanied his father, fell into 
the hands of the Syrian king. The latter offered 
to restore his captive without ransom, if Africanus 
would obtain for him a favourable peace ; but al¬ 
though the father rejected his proposal, Antiochus 
sent him back his son while ne was absent from 
the army in consequence of illness. Africanus 
out of gratitude advised Antiochus not to fight till 
he himself had rejoined the army. The object 
which he had in giving this advice it is impossible 
to say ; it is quite inconceivable that Scipio medi¬ 
tated any treachery towards his own country ; it 
is more probable that he hoped to induce Antiochus 
to consent to a peace before a defeat should expose 
him to harder and more humiliating terms. An¬ 
tiochus, however, did not listen to his advice ; and 
the decisive battle was shortly afterwards fought 
near Mount Sipylus, in which the Syrian king was 
totally defeated. Antiochus now applied again to 
Africanus, who used his influence in the king’s 
favour with his brother Lucius and his council 
of war. The terms of peace were severe, but they 
did not appear sufficiently severe to the Roman 
senate, who imposed much harder conditions upon 
the conquered monarch in the treaty which was 
finally made. 

Africanus returned to Rome with his brother 
Lucius after the completion of the war in B. c. 189, 
but his remaining years were embittered by the 
attacks of his old enemies. Shortly after his re¬ 
turn, he and his brother Lucius were accused of 
having received bribes from Antiochus to let the 
monarch off too leniently, and of having appro- 
riated to their own use part of the money which 
ad been paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. 
The glory of his African victory had already 
grown dim ; and hiB enemies availed themselves of 
the opportunity to crush their proud antagonist. ( 
The accusation was set on foot by M. Porcius Cato, 
but the details of it are related with such dis¬ 
crepancies by the ancient authorities, that it is im¬ 
possible to determine with certainty the true 
history of the’ affair, or the year in which it 
occurred. It appears, however, that there were 
two distinct prosecutions, and the following is 
perhaps the most probable history of the transac¬ 
tion. In b. c. 187, two tribunes of the people of 
the name of Petillii, instigated by Cato and the 
other enemies of the Scipios, required L. Scipio to 
render an account of all the sums of money which 
he had received from Antiochns. L. Scipio ac¬ 
cordingly prepared his accounts, but as he was in 
the act of delivering them up, the proud conqueror 
of Hannibal indignantly snatched them out of his 
hands, and tore them up in pieces before the senate. 
But this haughty conduct appears to have produced 
an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, was 
declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy fina 
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The tribune C. Minucius Augurinus ordered him 
to be dragged to prison and there detained till the 
money was paid ; whereupon Africanus, still more 
enraged at this fresh insult to his family, and setting 
himself above the laws, rescued his brother from the 
hands of the tribune’s officer. The contest would 
probably have been attended with fatal results 
had not Tib. Gracchus, the father of the celebrated 
tribune, and then tribune himself, had the pru¬ 
dence, although he disapproved of the violent 
conduct of Africanus, to release his brother Lucius 
from the sentence of imprisonment. The property, 
however, of Lucius was confiscated ; and, as it 
was not sufficient to pay the fine, his clients and 
friends generously contributed not only a sufficient 
amount to supply the deficiency, but so large a 
sum that he would have been richer even than 
before; but he would only receive sufficient to 
defray his most pressing wants. The successful 
issue of the prosecution of Lucius, emboldened his 
enemies to bring the great Africanus himself before 
the people. His accuser was M. Naevius, the tri¬ 
bune of the people, and if the date of his tribunate 
is correctly stated by Livy (xxxix. 52) the accu¬ 
sation was not brought till the end of b. c. 185. 
When the trial came on, Scipio did not condescend 
to say a single word in refutation of the charges 
that had been brought against him, but descanted 
long and eloquently upon the signal services he had 
rendered to the commonwealth. Having spoken 
till night-fall, the trial was adjourned till the fol¬ 
lowing day. Early next morning, when the tri¬ 
bunes had taken their seats on the rostra, and 
Africanus was summoned, he proudly reminded 
the people that this was the anniversary of the 
day on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
and called upon them to neglect all disputes and 
law-suits, and follow him to the Capitol, and there 
return thanks to the immortal gods, and pray that 
they would grant the Roman state other citizens 
like himselfi Scipio struck a chord which vibrated 
on every heart; their veneration of the hero re¬ 
turned again ; aud he was followed with such 
crowds to the Capitol, that the tribunes were left 
alone in the rostra. Having thus set all the laws 
at defiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and 
retired to his country seat at Litemum. The tri¬ 
bunes wished to renew the prosecution, but Grac¬ 
chus wisely persuaded them to let it drop. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 50—60 ; Gell. iv. 18, vii. 19 ; Val. Max. 
iii. 7. § 1; Meyer, Orat. Roman. Fragm. pp. 6—8, 
2d ed.) Scipio never returned to Rome. He 
would neither submit to the laws nor aspire to the 
sovereignty of the state ; and he therefore resolved 
to expatriate himself for ever. He passed his re¬ 
maining days in the cultivation of his estate at 
Litemum (Senec. Ep. 86); and at his death is 
said to have requested that his body might be buried 
there, and not in his ungrateful country. His re¬ 
quest was complied with, and his tomb existed at 
Litemum in the time of Livy. This appears to have 
been the more general account; but others related 
that he died at Rome, and was buried in the family 
sepulchre outside of the porta Capena, where a 
statue of him was erected alongside of the statues 
of his brother Lucius and the poet Ennius (Liv. 
xxxviii. 56). The year of his death is equally 
uncertain. Polybius and Rutilius related that he 
died in the same year as Hannibal and Philopoe- 
men, that is, in B. c. 183. Livy and Cicero placed 
his death in b. c. 185, and Valerius of Antium os 
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early as b. c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 52 ; Cic. Cat. maj. 
6). The date of Polybius is most probably the 
correct one. 

Scipio married Aemilia, the daughter of L. 
Aemilius Paulus, who fell at the battle of Cannae 
[Aemilia, No. 2], and by her he had four children, 
two sons [Nos. 14 and 15J, and two daughters, the 
elder of whom married P. Scipio Nasica Corculum 
[No. 23], and the younger Tib. Gracchus, and thus 
became the mother of the two celebrated tribunes 
[Cornelia, Nos. 4, 5J. (It is unnecessary to cite 
the numerous passages in Polybius and Livy re¬ 
lating to Scipio j those in Cicero in which he is 
mentioned are given by Orelli, in his Onomast . 
Tull ,. vol. ii. p. 186 ; there are some interesting re¬ 
marks on his character and the state of parties in 
Rome at his time, by Gerlach, in his treatise en¬ 
titled P. Cornelius Scipio und M. Porcius Cato , in 
the Schweizer. Museum for 1837.) 

13. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, also 
called Asiagenes or Asiagenus, was the son of 
No. 9, and the brother of the great Africanus 
[No. 12]. He served under his brother in Spain, 
where he took the town of Oringis in a c. 208; 
and on the completion of the war was sent by his 
brother to Rome, with the joyful news. He was 
praetor in b. c. 193, when he obtained the province 
of Sicily, and consul in B. c. 190, with C. Laelius. 
The senate had not much confidence in his abilities 
(Cic. Phil. xi. 7), and it was only through the offer 
of his brother Africanus to accompany him as a 
legate that he obtained the province of Greece and 
the conduct of the war against Antiochus (Liv. 
xxYiii. 3, 4, 17, xxxiv. 54, 55, xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 
1). He defeated Antiochus at Mount Sipylus, in 
b. c. 190, entered Rome in triumph in the following 
year, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus. The 
history of his accusation and condemnation, and of 
the confiscation of his property, has been already 
related in the life of his brother. But notwith¬ 
standing the poverty to which he is said to have 
been reduced (Liv. xxxviii. 60), he celebrated 
with great splendour, in b. c. 185, the games 
which he had vowed in his war with Antiochus. 
Valerius of Antium related that he obtained the 
necessary money during an embassy on which he 
was sent after his condemnation, to settle the dis¬ 
putes between the kings Antiochus and Eumenes. 
He was a candidate for the censorship in b. c. 184, 
but was defeated by the old enemy of his family, 
M. Porcius Cato, who gave another proof of his 
hatred to the family by depriving Asiaticus of his 
horse at the review of the equites (Liv. xxxix. 22, 
40, 44). It appears, therefore, that even as late 
as this time an eques did not forfeit his horse by 
becoming a senator. 

The name of Scipio Asiaticus occurs on coins, 
and he is the only one of the family of whom 
coins are extant. On the obverse is a head 
crowned with laurel, and on the reverse Jupiter 
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driving a quadriga, with l. scip. asiag. i. e. 
Asiagenes or Asiagenus. Though Livy usually 
calls him Asiaticus, he gives Asiagenes as his sur¬ 
name in one passage (xxxix. 44): in the epitaph 
on his tomb he is called Asiagenus. 

14. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the 
elder son of the great Africanus [No. 12], was 
prevented by his weak health from taking any part 
m public affairs. Cicero praises his oratiunculae 
and his Greek history, and remarks that, with the 
greatness of his father^ mind he possessed a larger 
amount of learning. He had no son of his own, 
but adopted the son of L. Aemilius Paulus [see 
below, No. 21]. (Cic. Brut. 19, Cat. Maj. 11, de Off. 
i. 33 ; Veil. Pat i. 10). He was elected augur in 
b. c. 180 (Liv. xl. 42), and was also Flamen Dia- 
lis, as we see from the inscription on his tomb. 
This inscription runs as follows :—“Quei apicem, 
insigne Dialis flaminis, gessistei, mors perfecit tua, 
ut es6cnt omnia brevia, honos fama virtusque, gloria 
atque ingenium. Quibus sei in longa licuisset tibe 
utier vita, facile superas(s)es gloriam majorem. 
Quare lubens te in gremiu(m), Scipio, recipit terra, 
Publi, prognatum Publio, Corneli.” (Orelli, In- 
script. No. 558). 

15. L. of Cn. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
the younger son of the great Africanus [No. 12]. 
He accompanied his father into Asia in b. c. 190, 
and was taken prisoner by Antiochus, as has al¬ 
ready been related in the life of his father. Appian, 
in relating this circumstance (Syr. 29), confounds 
him with the celebrated Africanus minor. This 
Scipio was a degenerate son of so illustrious a sire, 
and only obtained the praetorship, in B. c. 17 4, 
through Cicereius, who had been a scriba of his 
father, giving way to him. In the Bame year he 
was expelled from the senate by the censors. (Liv. 
xli. 27 ; Val. Max. iii. 5. § 1, iv. 5. § 3.) 

16. Cornelia, the elder daughter of the great 
Africanus [No. 12], married P. Scipio NasicaCor- 
culum, No. 23. [Cornelia, No. 4.] 

17. Cornelia, the younger daughter of the 
great Africanus [No. 12], married Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, and became by him the mother of the 
two celebrated tribunes. [Cornelia, No. 5.] 

18. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, the son 
of the conqueror of Antiochus [No. 13]. The fol¬ 
lowing is the inscription on his tomb: 44 L. Corneli 
L. F. P. N. Scipio quaist. tr. mil. annos gnatus 
XXXIII. mortuos. Pater regem Antioco(m) 
subegit” (Orelli, Inscr . No. 556). As he is here 
called quaestor, he is probably the same as the L. 
Cornelius Scipio, the quaestor, who was sent to 
meet Prusias and conduct him to Rome, when this 
monarch visited Italy in ilc. 167 (Liv. xlv. 44). 

19. L. Corneli us Scipio Asiaticus, is only 
known from the Fasti Capitolini, as the son of 
No. 18, and father of No. 20. 

20. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, is first 
mentioned in b. c. 100, when he took up arms 
with the other members of the senate against 
Satuminus (Cic. pro Bobir . Perd. 7). In the 
Social War he was stationed with L. Acilius in 
the town of Aesernia, from which they escaped on 
the approach of Vettius Scato in the dress of 
slaves (Appian, B. C. i. 41). He belonged to the 
Marian party in the civil wars, and was appointed 
consul in b. c. 83 with C. Norbanus. In this 
year Sulla returned to Italy, and advanced against 
the consuls. He defeated Norbanus in Italy, but 
seduced the troops of Scipio to desert their general, 
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who was taken prisoner in his camp along with 
his son Lucius, but was dismissed by Sulla unin¬ 
jured. He was, however, included in the pro¬ 
scription in ihe following year, B. C. 82, where¬ 
upon he fled to Massilia, and passed there the 
remainder of his life. His daughter was married 
to P. Sestius (Appian, B . C. L 82, 85, 86 ; Plut. 
Sull. 28, Sertor. 6 ; Liv. EpU. 85 ; Flor. iii. 21 ; 
Oros. v. 21 ; Cic. Phil. xii. 11, xiii. 1 ; Cic. pro 
Sest. 3 ; Schol Bob. in Sest. p. 293, ed. Orelli). 
Cicero speaks favourably of the oratorical powers 
of this Scipio (dicebat non imperite , Cic. Brut. 
47). 

21. P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Afri¬ 
canus minor, was the younger son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and was 
adopted by P. Scipio, the son of the conqueror of 
Hannibal [No. 14], whose mother was a sister of 
L. Aemilius Paulus. He was bom about b. c. 
185. In his seventeenth year he accompanied his 
father Paulus to Greece, and fought under him at 
the battle of Pydna, in b. c. 168 (Liv. xliv. 44 ; 
Plut. Aemil. Paul . 22). While in Greece he pro¬ 
bably became acquainted with the historian Poly¬ 
bius ; and when the latter was sent to Rome, along 
with the other Achaean exiles, in the following 
year, b. c. 167, Scipio afforded him the pa¬ 
tronage and protection of his powerful family, and 
formed with him that close and intimate friendship 
which continued unbroken throughout bis life. 
Scipio appears from his earliest years to have de¬ 
voted himself with ardour to the study of litera¬ 
ture ; and he eagerly availed himself of the su¬ 
perior knowledge of Polybius to direct him in his 
literary pursuits. He was accompanied by the 
Greek historian in almost all his campaigns, and in 
the midst of his most active military duties, lost 
no opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of Greek 
literature and philosophy, by constant intercourse 
with his friend. At a later period he also culti¬ 
vated the acquaintance of the philosopher Panae- 
tius ; nor did he neglect the literature of his own 
country, for the poets Lucilius and Terence were, 
as is well known, admitted to his intimacy. His 
friendship with Laelius, whose tastes and pursuits 
were so congenial to his own, was as remarkable as 
that of the elder Africanus with the elder Laelius, 
and has been immortalised by Cicero’s celebrated 
treatise entitled “ Laelius sive de Amicitia.” In 
his younger years it was feared by Scipio’s friends 
that he would not uphold the honour of his house, 
an apprehension probably only founded on his lite¬ 
rary habits and pursuits ; but in him the love of 
Greek refinement and Greek literature did not 
emasculate his mind, or incapacitate him for taking 
a distinguished part in public affairs. On the con¬ 
trary he is said to have cultivated the virtues 
which distinguished the older Romans, and to have 
made Cato the model of his conduct. If we may 
believe his panegyrists, Polybius and Cicero, he 
possessed all the simple virtues of an old Roman, 
mellowed by the refining influences of Greek civi¬ 
lisation. 

Scipio first attracted public notice in B.C. 151. 
The repeated disasters which the Roman arms had 
sustained in Spain had inspired such dread of that 
war, that when the consuls attempted to levy 
troops in b. c. 151, no one was willing to enlist 
as a soldier, or to take the offices of tribune or 
legate. Scipio inspired confidence by coming 
forward, and offering to serve in Spain in any 
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capacity in which the consuls might choose to 
employ him. He was appointed military tribune, 
and accompanied the consul L. Lucullus to Spain. 
Here he distinguished himself by his personal 
courage. On one occasion he slew, in single 
combat, a gigantic Spanish chieftain; and at 
another time he was the first to mount the walls 
at the storming of the city of Intercatia. • Such 
daring deeds gained for him the admiration of the 
barbarians, while his integrity and other virtues 
conciliated their regard and esteem. He quite 
threw into the shade his avaricious and cruel 
commander, and revived among the Spaniards the 
recollection of his grandfather, the elder Africanu9. 
In the following year, b. c. 160, he was sent by 
Lucullus to Africa to obtain from Masinissa a 
supply of elephants. His name secured him a 
most honourable reception from the aged Numi- 
dian monarch. He arrived in the midst of the 
war between Masinissa and the Carthaginians, 
and was requested by the latter to act as mediator 
between them ; but he was unable to accomplish 
any thing, and returned to Spain with the ele¬ 
phants. 

On the breaking out of the third Punic war in 
B. c. 149, Scipio again went to Africa, but still 
only with the rank of military tribune. Here 
Scipio gained still more renown. By his personal 
bravery and military skill he repaired, to a great 
extent, the mistakes, and made up for the inca¬ 
pacity of the consul Manilius, whose army on one 
occasion he saved from destruction. His abilities 
gained him the complete confidence of Masinissa 
and the Roman troops, while his integrity and 
fidelity to his word were so highly prized by the 
enemy, that to his promise only would they trust. 
Accordingly, the commissioners, who had been 
sent by the senate to inspect the Btate of affairs in 
the Homan camp, made the most favourable report 
of his abilities and conduct. When L. Calpurnius 
Piso took the command of the army in the follow¬ 
ing year, b.c. 148, Scipio left Africa, and returned 
to Rome, accompanied by the wishes of the Boldiers 
that he would soon return to be their commander. 
Many of them wrote to their friends at Rome, 
saying that Scipio alone could conquer Carthage, 
and the opinion became general at Rome that the 
conduct of the war ought to be entrusted to him. 
Even the aged Cato, who was always more ready 
to blame than to praise, praised Scipio in the Ho¬ 
meric words (0«f. x. 496), “ He alone has wisdom, 
the rest are empty shadows ” (Plut, Cat . Maj, 
27). The prepossession in favour of Scipio 
was still further increased by the want of 
success which attended the operations of Piso ; 
and, accordingly, when he became a candidate for 
the aedileship for b. c. 147 he was elected consul, 
although he was only thirty-seven, and had not 
therefore attained the legal age. The senate, of 
course, assigned to him Africa as his province, to 
which he forthwith sailed, accompanied by his 
friends Polybius and Laelius. The details of the 
war, which ended in the capture of Carthage, are 
given by Appian ( Pun. 113—131), and would 
take up too much space to be repeated here. The 
Carthaginians defended themselves with the cou¬ 
rage of despair. They were able to maintain 
possession of their city till the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year, b. c. 146, when the Roman legions 
at length forced their way into the devoted town. 
The inhabitants fought from street to Btreet, and 
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from house to house, and the work of destruction 
and butchery went on for days. The fate of this 
once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, and 
anticipating that a similar catastrophe might one 
day befall Rome, he is said to have repeated the 
lines of the Iliad (vi. 448) over the flames of 
Carthage, 

etraerai if/iap, or* wot’ *1 \ios Iprf, 

teal Uplapos teal \ads iV(XfX€\l<a II pidpoto. 

After completing the arrangements for reducing 
Africa to the form of a Roman province, he re¬ 
turned to Rome in the same year, and celebrated 
a splendid triumph on account of his victory. The 
surname of Africanus, which he had inherited by 
adoption from the conqueror of Hannibal, had 
been now acquired by him by his own exploits. 

In B. c. 142 Scipio was censor with L. Mum- 
mius. Scipio, in the administration of the duties 
of his office, followed in the footsteps of Cato, and 
attempted by severity to repress the growing 
luxury and immorality of his contemporaries. He 
exhorted the people to uphold and maintain the 
customs of their ancestors in a speech which was 
preserved in later times. His efforts, however, to 
reserve the old Roman habits were thwarted by 
is colleague Mummius, who had himself acquired 
a love for Greek and Asiatic luxuries, and was 
disposed to be more indulgent to the people (Gell. 
iv. 20, v. 19 ; Val. Max. vi. 4. § 2). In the 
Bolemn prayer offered at the conclusion of the 
lustrum, Scipio changed the supplication for the 
extension of the commonwealth into one for the 
preservation of its actual possessions (Val. Max. 
iv. 1. § 10*). He vainly wished to check the 
appetite for foreign conquests, which had been 
still further, excited by the capture of Carthage. 

In b. c. 139 Scipio was brought to trial before 
the people by Ti. Claudius Asellus, the tribune 
of the plebs. He seems to have been accused 
of majestas; but Asellus attacked him out of 
private animosity, because he had been deprived 
of his horse, and reduced to the condition of an 
aerarian by Scipio in his censorship. Scipio was 
acquitted, and the speeches which he delivered 
on the occasion obtained great celebrity, and were 
held in high esteem in a later age (Gell. ii. 20, 
iii. 4, vii. 11 ; Cic. de OraU ii. 64, 66 ; for 
further particulars see Vol. I. p. 385, a.). It ap¬ 
pears to have been after this event that Scipio was 
sent on an embassy to Egypt and Asia to attend 
to the Roman interests in those countries (Cic. de 
Rep. vi. 11). To show his contempt of the pomp 
and luxury in which his contemporaries indulged, 
he took with him only five slaves on this mission. 
(Athen. vi. p. 273.) 

The long continuance of the war in Spain, and 
the repeated disasters which the Roman arms 
experienced in that country, again called Scipio to 
the consulship. He was appointed consul in his 
absence, along with C. Fulvius Flaccus, and had 
the province of Spain assigned to him, b. c. 134. 
His first efforts were directed to the restoration of 
discipline in the army, which had become almost 
disorganised by sensual indulgences. After bring¬ 
ing the troops into an efficient condition by his 

* Valerius Maximus, however, appears to be 
mistaken in stating that Scipio held the lustrum, 
since Cicero says (cfe OraU ii. 66), that it was 
held by his colleague Mummius. 
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severe and energetic measures, he laid siege to 
Numantia, which was defended by its inhabitants 
with the same courage and perseverance which has 
pi^-eminently distinguished the Spaniards in all 
ages in defence of their walled towns. It was not 
till they had suffered the most dreadful extremities 
of famine that they surrendered the place in the 
following year, b. c. 133. Fifty of the principal 
inhabitants were selected to adorn Scipio's triumph, 
the rest were sold as slaves, and the town was 
levelled to the ground. He now received the 
surname of Numantinus in addition to that of Afri¬ 
cans. While Scipio wa6 employed in the reduction 
of Numantia, Rome was convulsed by the dis¬ 
turbances consequent upon the measures proposed 
by Tib. Gracchus in his tribunate, and which ended 
in the murder of the latter. Although Scipio was 
married to Sempronia, the sister of the fallen 
tribune, he had no sympathy with his reforms, 
and no sorrow for his fate; and upon receiving 
intelligence of his death at Numantia, he is said 
to have exclaimed in the verse of Homer. ( Od. 
i. 47): — 

“ So perish all who do the like again.” 

Upon his return to Rome in B. c. 132, he did not 
disguise his sentiments, and when asked in the 
assembly of the tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, 
the tribune, who entered upon his office at the 
end of this year, what he thought of the death 
of Tib. Gracchus, he boldly replied that he was 
justly slain (jure caesum). The people, who had 
probably expected a different answer from their 
favourite general and from the brother-in-law of 
their martyred defender, loudly expressed their 
disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio, with true aris¬ 
tocratic contempt for the mob, exclaimed “ Taceant 
quibus Italia novercaest.” (Val. Max. vi. 2. § 3 ; 
Aurel. Viet, de Vir, IU. 58 ; Plut. 7V6. Gracch. 
21 ; Cic. Lael. 25.) The people did not forget 
this insult, and from this time Scipio lost much of 
his influence over them. Still there was a prestige 
attaching to his name which the people could not 
divest themselves of, and it was mainly owing to 
his influence and authority that the ariBtocratical 
party were able to defeat the bill of the tribune 
Carbo, by which the same persons were to be 
allowed to be elected tribunes as often as the 
people pleased (Liv. Epit. 59; Cic. Lael. 25). 
Scipio was now regarded as the acknowledged 
leader of the aristocracy, and the latter resolved to 
avail themselves of his powerful aid to prevent the 
agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus from being carried 
into effect. The Bocii had become already alarmed 
at the prospect of losing some of their lands, and 
Scipio skilfully availed himself of the circumstance 
to propose in the senate, in b. c. 129, that all dis¬ 
putes respecting the lands of the allies should be 
taken out of the hands of the commissioners, 
who were appointed under the agrarian law of 
Tib. Gracchus, and that the decision respecting 
them should be committed to other persons. This 
would have been, in effect, equivalent to an abro¬ 
gation of the law; and accordingly Fulvius Flaccus, 
Papirius Carbo and C. Gracchus, the three com¬ 
missioners, offered the most vehement opposition 
to his proposal. In the forum he was accused by 
Carbo with the bitterest invectives as the enemy 
of the people, and upon his again expressing his 
approval of the death of Tib. Gracchus, the people 
shouted out “Down with the tyrant.” In the 
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evening he went home accompanied by the senate 
and a great number of the allies, and then retired 
quietly to his sleeping-room with the intention of 
composing a speech for the following day. In the 
following morning Rome was thrown into con¬ 
sternation by the news that Scipio was fonnd dead 
in his room. The most contradictory rumours were 
circulated respecting his death, but it was the 
general opinion that he was murdered. Some 
thought that he died a natural death, and others 
that he put an end to his own life, despairing of 
being able to carry his proposal through the assem¬ 
bly on the following day; but the fact, which is 
admitted by all writers, that there was no inquiry 
into the cause of his death, corroborates the po¬ 
pular opinion that he was murdered. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons; his wife Sempronia 
and her mother Cornelia were suspected by 
some ; Carbo, Fulvius, and C. Gracchus by others 
(Appian, B. C.' i. 19, 20 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Plut. 
C. Gracch. 10 ; Schol. Bob. in Mil. p. 283, ed. 
Orelli). Of all these Papirius Carbo was most 
generally believed to have been guilty, and iB ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as the murderer by Cicero. (Cic. 
de Or. ii. 40, ad Fam. ix. 21. § 3, ad Q. Fr. ii. 
3. § 3.) 

The character of Scipio is thus described by 
Niebuhr: — “ Scipio is one of those characters who 
have a great reputation in history, which, however, 
in my opinion, is not altogether well deserved. 
He was, it is true, a very eminent general, and 
a great man ; he did many a just and praise¬ 
worthy thing ; but he made a show of his great 
qualities, and Polybius, his friend and instructor in 
military matters, who in other respects loves him 
very much, shows in his narrative quite clearly 
that the virtues of Scipio were ostentatious. Things 
which every other good and honest man does 
quietly, Scipio boasts of, because they are not 
common among his own countrymen. What dis¬ 
tinguishes him is an unflinching political character: 
he belonged to those who wished by all means to 
maintain the state of things such as it actually 
was. Every thing which existed had in his eyes 
an indisputable right to exist, and he never asked 
whether it was right or wrong in its origin, or how 
detrimental its injustice was to the republic itself.” 
[Lectures on Roman History , vol. i. p. 293, ed. 
Schmitz.) Some deductions, however, should be 
made from this estimate of his political character. 
It is true that after his return from Numantia, he 
opposed with the utmost energy the measures of 
the popular party ; but previous to that time he 
had recognised the necessity of some concessions 
to the popular feeling, and had incurred the serious 
displeasure of his own party by supporting in 
b. c. 139 the Lex Tabellaria of the tribune 
L. Cassius Longinus (Cic. Brut. 25, de Leg . iii. 
16). Some even went so far as to class him among 
the men of the people (Cic. Acad. ii. 5). With 
respect to the literary attainments of Scipio, there 
was but one opinion in antiquity. He was better 
acquainted with Greek literature and philosophy 
than any of his contemporaries, unless it were his 
friend Laelius. He spoke his own language with 
purity and elegance (omnium aetatis suae purissime 
locutum , Gell. ii. 20), of which we have a striking 
confirmation in the report, whether true or false, 
of his having assisted Terence in the composition 
of his comedies. He was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished orators of his day (Cic. Brut. 21, de 
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Orat . i. 49; Veil. Pat. ii. 9 ; Quintil. xii. 10. 
§ 10); and his speeches were admired, as we have 
seen above, down to a late period. The few frag¬ 
ments of them, which have been preserved by 
A. Gellius and others, are given by Meyer (Orat. 
Homan. Fragm . pp. 176—193, 2d ed.). The ger 
neral opinion entertained by the Romans of a sub¬ 
sequent age respecting Scipio is given in the most 
pleasing colours by Cicero in his work on the Re¬ 
public, in which Scipio is introduced as the prin¬ 
cipal speaker. (The life and character of Scipio are 
delineated with ability by Nitzsch, in his treatise 
Polybius , Kiel, 1842, and also in his work Die 
Gracchen und ihre nachsten Forganger , Berlin, 
1847 ; on the death of Scipio, see Scheu, De 
Morte Africani minoris ejusque audoribus , in 
Beier’s edition of Cicero’s Laelius , Leipzig, 1828 ; 
Gerlach, Der Tod des P. Cornelius Scipio A emilia - 
in his Historische Studien , p. 254, &c„ Ham¬ 
burgh, 1841 ; Zimmermann, Zeitschrift fur die 
Alterthumswissenschaf , 1841, No. 52.) 

22. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, that is, 
u Scipio with the pointed nose,” was the son of 
Cn. Scipio Calvus, who fell in Spain in b. c. 211. 
[No. 10.] He is first mentioned by Livy in b. c. 
204 as a young man who was not yet of sufficient 
age to obtain the quaestorship, but was neverthe¬ 
less judged by the senate to be the best citizen in 
the state, and was therefore sent to Ostia along 
with the Roman matrons to receive the statue of 
the Idaean Mother, which had been brought from 
Pessinus. In B. c. 200 he was one of the tri¬ 
umvirs, for the purpose of settling new colonists 
at Venuda ; he was curule aedile in b. c. 196, 
praetor in 194, and in this year as well as in the 
following fought with great success in Further 
Spain, which was assigned to him as his province. 
But, notwithstanding these victories, and the 
powerful support of his cousin, the great Africanus, 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the consul¬ 
ship for b. c, 192, and did not obtain it till the 
following year, when he was elected with M*. 
Acilius Glabrio. In his consulship, b. c. 191, he 
fought against the Boii, defeated them in battle, 
and triirfnphed over them on his return to Rome. 
He defended his cousin, L. Scipio Asiaticus, when 
he was accused in b. c. 187, after his conquest of 
Antiochus. He was one of the many distinguished 
men, who sued for the censorship in b. c. 184, but 
was defeated by M. Porcius Cato. Hence Pliny 
speaks of him ( H. N. vii. 34), as bis repulsa 
notalus a populo. In b. c. 183 and 182 he was 
engaged as one of the triumviri in settling a Latin 
colony at Aquileia. The last time he is mentioned 
is in b. c. 171, when he was one of the advocates 
appointed by the Spanish deputies to bring to trial 
the Roman governors who had oppressed them. 
Scipio Nasica is mentioned both by Cicero and 
Pomponius as a celebrated jurist, aud the latter 
writer adds, that a house was given to him by the 
state in the Via Sacra, in order that he might be 
more easily consulted (Liv. xxix. 14, xxxi. 49, 
xxxiii. 25, xxxiv. 42, 43, xxxv. 1,10,24, xxxvi. 
L 2, 37, &c., xxxviii. 58, xxxix. 40, 55, xl. 34, 
xliii. 2; Diod. Excerpta , p. 605, ed. Wess.; Val. 
Ma*. vii. 5. § 2 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 22, de Harusp. 
Resp. 13, de Orat. ii. 68, iii. 33 ; Pomponius, de 
Origine Juris in Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 37, where 
he is erroneously called Caius; Zimmera, Ge- 
9chichte des Romischen Privatrechts , vol. i. p. 273.) 

23. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum, 
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the son of No. 22, was twice consul, censor and 
pontifex raaximus. He inherited from his father 
a love for jurisprudence, and became so celebrated 
for his discernment and for his knowledge of the 
pontifical and civil law, that he received the sur¬ 
name of Corculum (corculum a corde dicebant 
antiqui solertem et acutum , Festus, s. v.). He 
married a daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder. 
He is first mentioned in b. c. 168, when he served 
with distinction under L. Aemilius Paulus in Ma¬ 
cedonia. He was consul for the first time in b. c. 
162 with C. Marcius Figulus, but abdicated, to¬ 
gether with his colleague, almost immediately after 
they had entered upon their office, on account of 
some fault in the auspices. He was censor b. c. 
159 with M. Popillius Laenas, when he enacted, 
together with his colleague, that no statues of 
public men should be allowed to be erected in the 
forum without the express sanction of the senate 
or the people. In his censorship the clepsydra 
was for the first time introduced at Rome. He 
was consul a second time in b. c. 155 with M. 
Claudius Marcellus, and subdued the Dalmatians. 
He was a firm upholder of the old Roman habits 
and manners* and a strong opponent of all inno¬ 
vations, of which he gave a striking instance in 
his second consulship, by inducing the senate to 
order the demolition of a theatre, which was near 
completion, as injurious to public morals. When 
Cato repeatedly expressed bis desire for the de¬ 
struction of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he wished for its preservation, since 
the existence of such a rival would prove a useful 
check upon the licentiousness of the multitude. 
He was elected pontifex maximus in b. c. 150. 
The reputation of Scipio Corculum as a jurist has 
been already alluded to ; his oratory is likewise 
praised by Cicero ; and he is described by Aurelius 
Victor as a man “ eloquentia primus, juris scientia 
consultissimus, ingenio sapientissimus.” (Aurel. 
Viet, de Fir. Id. 44, who confounds him with his 
father ; Liv. xliv. 35, 36, 46, Epit. 47—49 ; 
Polyb. xxix. 6 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 14 ; Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. ii. 4, de Div. ii. 35, Brut. 20, 58, 
Cat. 14, Tusc. i. 9; Plut. Cat. Maj. 27 ; Appian, 
Pun. 69, B. C. i. 28, but there is an anachronism 
in the last cited passage of Appian.) 

24. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
the son of No. 23, was a fierce and stiff-necked 
aristocrat, and is chiefly known by the repeated 
mention of him in Cicero’s writings, as the leader 
of the senate in the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He 
is first mentioned in b. c. 149, when he was sent 
along with Cn. Scipio Hispallus [No. 28], to 
demand from the Carthaginians the surrender of 
their arms (Appian, Pun. 80). He was unsuc¬ 
cessful in his application for the aedileship, but 
was consul in b. c. 138, with D. Junius Brutus. 
In consequence of the severity with which he 
and his colleague conducted the levy of troops, 
they were thrown into prison by C. Curiatius, 
the tribune of the plebs. It was this Curiatius 
who gave Nasica the nick-name of Serapio, 
from his resemblance to a dealer in sacrificial 
animals, or some other person of low rank, who 
was called by this name; but though given 
him in derision, it afterwards became his dis¬ 
tinguishing surname (Liv. Epit. 55 ; Val. Max. 
ix. 14. § 3 ; Plin. II. N. vii. 10). In b. c. 133, 
when the tribes met to re-elect Tib. Gracchus to 
the tribunate, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
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in the forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to 
save the republic ; but as they refused to have 
recourse to violence, he exclaimed, “ As the 
consul betrays the state, do you who wish to obey 
the laws follow me,” and so saying rushed forth 
from the temple of Fides, where the senate was 
sitting, followed by the greater number of the 
senators. The people gave way before them, and 
Gracchus was assassinated as he attempted to 
escape (Appian, B. C. i. 16 ; Plut. Tib. Gracch . 
19; for further particulars see Vol. II. p.293). 
In consequence of hiB conduct on this occasion 
Nasica became an object of such detestation to the 
people, that the senate found it advisable to send 
him on a pretended mission to Asia, although he 
was pontifex maximus, and ought not, therefore, 
to have quitted Italy. He did not venture to 
return to Rome, and after wandering about from 
place to place, died soon afterwards at Pergamum. 
(Plut. Tib. Gracch. 21 ; Cic. pro Fiacc . 21 ; and 
the other passages of Cicero in Orelli’s Onomast. 
Tull. vol. ii. p. 191.) 

26. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, son of No. 

24, was consul b. c. Ill, with L. Calpumius 
Bestia, and remained in Italy, while his colleague 
had the conduct of the war against Jugurtha. 
He died during his consulship. He is described 
by Diodorus as a man who was inaccessible to 
bribery throughout his life, though he lived in an 
age of general corruption. Cicero speaks with 

raise of the affability of his address, in which 
is father was deficient; and although he spoke 
neither much nor often in public, he was equal to 
any of his contemporaries in the purity of his 
Latin, and surpassed them in wit and humour. 
(Sail. Jug. 27 ; Diod. Eaccerpt. p. 606, ed. Wess.; 
Cic. de Off. i. 30, Brut. 34, pro Plane . 34, and 
Scliol. Bob. p. 259, ed. Orelli.) 

26. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, son of No. 

25, praetor b. c. 94, is mentioned by Cicero as one 
of the advocates of Sex. Roscius of Ameria. He 
married Licinia, the second daughter of L. Crassus, 
the orator. (Cic. pro Sex. Rose. 28, Btut. 58.) 
He had two sons, both of whom were adopted, 
one by his maternal grandfather L. Crassus in his 
testament, and is therefore called L. Licinius 
Crassus Scipio [Crassus, No. 26] ; and the other 
by Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul b. c. 80, 
and is therefore called Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. This Scipio became the father-in-law of 
Cn. Pompey the triumvir, and fell in Africa in 
b. c. 46. His life is given elsewhere. [Metel¬ 
lus, No. 22.] 

27. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, a son 
of L. Scipio [No. 11], who was a brother of the two 
Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was praetor 
b. c. 179, and consul b.c. 171, with Q. Petillius 
Spurinus. He was struck with paralysis during 
his consulship, and died at Cumae in the course of 
the year. (Liv. xl. 44, xli, 14,16.) 

28. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, son of 
No. 27, was sent along with Scipio Nasica Serapio 
[No. 24], in b.c. 149, to demand from the Car¬ 
thaginians the surrender of their arms (Appian, 
Pun. 80). He was praetor, B. c. 139, when he 
published an edict that all Chaldaeans (i. e. astro¬ 
logers) should leave Rome and Italy within ten 
days (Val Max. i. 3. §2). Valerius Maximus (l.c.) 
calls him Caius ; whence Pighius makes him the 
brother of the Hispallus mentioned by Appian, 
but it is far more probable that there should be a 
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mistake in Valerius Maximus of C. for On. than 
that he should have borne a ptaenomen which 
does not occur elsewhere in the family of the 
Scipios. 

29. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, the 
son of No. 28, is mentioned only by Valerius 
Maximus, who relates (vi. 3. § 3), that he had 
obtained the province of Spain by lot, but was 
prevented by the senate from going thither on ac¬ 
count of the disgraceful life he had previously led. 

30. Cornelius Scipio Salutio, an obscure 
person, whom Caesar is said to have carried with 
him in his African campaign, b. c. 46, and to 
have placed in front of the army, because it was 
believed that a Scipio would always conquer in 
Africa, and he had to fight against Metellus 
Scipio, the general of the Pompeian troops. 
Others, however, thought that he did it as a kind 
of joke, to show his contempt of Metellus Scipio. 
Pliny relates that he was called Salutio from his 
resemblance to a mimus of this name. Dion 
Cassius calls him Salatton. (Suet. Caes. 59 ; Plut. 
Coes. 52 ; Dion Cass, xlii. 58; Plin. H. N. vii. 
12, xxx. 2.) 

31. P. Cornelius Scipio, married Scribonia, 
who was afterwards the wife of Augustus, and by 
whom he had two children [Nos. 32 and 33]. H& 
descent is uncertain, and we have no particulars of 
his life. Suetonius says ( Octav. 62) that both the 
husbands of Scribonia, before she was married to 
Augustus, were men of consular rank ; but this 
statement makes the matter still more uncertain, 
since the last Scipio who obtained the consulship 
was L. Scipio Asiaticus in b. c. 83. [No. 20.] 

32. P. Cornelius Scipio, son of No. 31 and 
Scribonia, afterwards the wife of Augustus, was 
consul B. c. 16 with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 19 ; Propert. iv. 11. 67.) 

33. Cornelia, daughter of No. 31 and Scri¬ 
bonia, married Paulas Aemilius Lepidus, censor 
b. c. 22. [Lepidus, No. 19.] 

34. Cornelius Scipio, legatus of Junius Blae- 
8U8, proconsul of Africa, under whom he served in 
the campaign against Tacfarinus in A. D. 22 (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 74). He may, perhaps, have been the 
son of No. 32. 

35. Cornelia, who married L. Volusius Sa~ 
turninus, consul suffectus a. d. 3, and who was 
the mother of Q. Volusius Saturninus, consul a. d. 
56 (Plin. H. N. vii, 12. s. 14), may have been the 
sister of No. 34. [Saturninus, Volusius, Nos. 
2 and 3.] 

36. P. Cornelius Scipio, perhaps the son of 
34, was the husband of Poppaea Sabina, who 
was put to death by Messalina, the wife of the 
emperor Claudius. He did not venture"; to: ex¬ 
press any disapprobation of the deed, and showed 
his subserviency at a later period by proposing 
in the senate that thanks should be returned 
to Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, because he 
allowed himself to be regarded aB one of the 
servants of the emperor, although he-was descended 
from the kings of Arcadia. He was consul xinder 
Nero in A. d. 56, with L. Volusius Saturninus, 
who was probably his first cousin. (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 2,4, xii. 63, xiii. 25 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 12. 
s. 14.) 

The lives of the Scipios are given with accuracy 
by Haakh in the Real-Encyclopadte der clamchen 
Alterihumsumsenschafti to which we have been much 
indebted in drawing up the previous account. 
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SCIRAS or SCLE'RIAS (2fcfpar, 2>cX7?p/as), 
of Tarentum, was one of the followers of Rhinthon 
in that peculiar sort of comedy, or rather burlesque 
tragedy, which was cultivated by the Dorians of 
Magna Graecia, and especially at Tarentum. 
[Rhinthon.] His Meleager is quoted by Athe- 
naeus, who describes the species of composition 
now referred, to by the phrase ri}s *lra\iKri5 
Ka\ovfXfurii K wptptiias (ix. p. 402, b.). He is 
also quoted by other writers. The true form of 
his name is doubtful, but in the greater number 
of the few passages in which he is quoted he is 
called Sclerias. The genuineness of some of the 
fragments is also doubtful. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 491 ; Muller, Dor. iv. 7. § 6.) [P. S.] 

SCIRAS (2 xtpds), a surname of Athena, under 
which she had a temple in the Attic port of Pha- 
leron, and in the island of Salamis (Paus. i. 1. 
§ 4 ; Herod, viii. 94). In the month of Sciro- 
phorion a festival was celebrated at Athens in 
honour of her, which was called <TKtpa<f>6pta (Har- 
pocr. 8. v. 2 Kipov). The foundation of the temple 
at Phaleron is ascribed by Pausanias to a sooth¬ 
sayer, Scirus of Dodona, who is said to have come 
to Attica at the time when the Eleusinians were 
at war with king Erechtheus. (Pans. i. 36. § 3 ; 
comp. Strab. ix. p. 393 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 2 kI- 
pos.) [L. S.] 

SCIRON (2 fclptoy or ^Kelpav). 1. A famous 
robber who haunted the frontier between Attica 
and Megaris, and not only robbed the travellers 
who passed through the country, but compelled 
them, on the Scironian rock to wash his feet, 
during which operation he kicked them with his 
foot into the sea. At the foot of the rock there 
was a tortoise, which devoured the bodies of the 
robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus, in the 
same manner in which he had killed others (Plut. 
Tkes. 10 ; Diod. iv. 59 ; Strab. ix. p. 391 ; Paus. 
i. 44. § 12 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Hipp . 976 ; Ov. 
Met. vii. 445). In the pediment of the royal Stoa 
at Athens, there was a group of figures of burnt 
clay, representing Theseus in the act of throwing 
Sciron into the sea. (Paus. i. 3. § 1.) 

2. A son of Pylas and grandson of Lelex. He was 
married to the daughter of Pandion, and disputed 
with her brother Nisus the government of Me- 
gara ; but Aeacus, who was chosen umpire, decided 
that Nisus should have the government of Megara, 
and Sciron the command in war (Paus. i. 39. § 5). 
Other traditions called this Sciron the husband 
of Chariclo, and father of Endeis. (Plut. Thes. 
10.) [L. S.] 

SCIRON or SCYRON (Sxlpwv or 2«dpwr), a 
Messenian who ‘enjoyed a high estimation among 
his countrymen, and held the office of Ephor at the 
time of the unprincipled aggression of the Aetolian 
Dorimachus [Dorimachus], He strongly urged 
his countrymen to exact reparation from the Aeto- 
tians, and, by his conduct in the assembly on this 
occasion, incurred the mortal enmity of Dorimachus. 
(Polyb. iv. 4.) [E.H.B.] 

SCIRO'NIDES (2 Kifxavlhns), an Athenian, was 
joined with Phrynichus and Onomacles in the com¬ 
mand of an Athenian and Argive force, which was 
sent out to the coast of Asia Minor in b.'c. 412. 
After a successful engagement with the Milesians, 
they prepared to besiege Miletus ; but, on the 
arrival of a Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, they 
sailed away to Samos, by the advice of Phryni¬ 
chus, without risking a battle. In the same year 
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Scironides was one of the generals left at Samos, 
while Strombichides, with two colleagues, pro¬ 
ceeded to act against Chios: but, in b. c. 411, 
Peisander induced the Athenians to recall Phry¬ 
nichus and Scironides, and to transfer the com¬ 
mand at Samos to Leon and Diomedon. (Thuc. 

viii. 25—27, 30, 54.) [E. E.] 

SCIRUS (2/c/pos), a soothsayer of Dodona, who, 

in the reign of Erechtheus, came to Salamis, and 
was afterwards honoured in the island with heroic 
honours. Salamis is further said to have been 
called after him, Sciras. (Paus. i. 36. § 3 ; Strab. 

ix. p. 393 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

SCLE'RIAS. [Sciras.] 

SCOPAS (2xd7ray), an Aetolian, who held a 
leading position among his countrymen at the 
period of the outbreak of the Social War, b. c. 
220. He was a kinsman of Ariston, who at this 
time held the office of praetor, or general of the 
Aetolian league, and the latter confided to him the 
chief conduct of affairs. On this account it was to 
Scopas that Dorimachus applied for assistance after 
the ill success of his predatory expedition against 
Messenia [Dorimachus], and although no pre¬ 
text had been given for involving the Aetolian 
nation in war, these two chiefs were bold enough 
to undertake the enterprise on their own account 
In the spring of b. c. 220 accordingly they led an 
expedition against the Messenians, and not only 
ravaged the territories of the latter, but when 
Aratus himself at the head of the Achaean army 
had come to their support, totally defeated him at 
Caphyae, and effected their retreat unmolested 
(Polyb. iv. 5, 6, 9, 10—13.) This daring outrage 
having naturally led to a public declaration of war 
by the Achaeans and their ally Philip king of 
Macedonia against the Aetolians, the latter chose 
Scopas for their Strategic during the ensuing year, 
and entrusted to him the conduct of the war which 
he had himself brought upon them. In the spring 
of 219 he invaded Macedonia with a large force, 
laid waste the open country of Pieria without 
opposition, and having made himself master of 
Dium, not only destroyed the town, but even 
plundered and burnt the celebrated temple which 
gave name to the city. Meanwhile, however, he 
neglected the defence of Aetolia itself, and left it 
open to Philip to obtain important .advantages on 
the side of Acarnania (Id. iv. 27, 62, v. 11). The 
next year (218) he was sent by Dorimachus (who 
had succeeded him in the supreme command) with 
a mercenary force to the assistance of the Eleans 
(Id. v. 3), but we have no farther account of his 
operations in that year, or during the remainder of 
the Social War. His name does not again occur 
until the year b. c. 211, when we find him again 
holding the office of general, and in that capacity 
presiding in the assembly of the Aetolians, which 
concluded the alliance with the Homan praetor, 
M. Valerius Laevinus. The conquest of Acarnania 
was the bait held out to allure the Aetolians into 
this league, and Scopas immediately assembled his 
forces for the invasion of that country. But the 
determined resistance of the Acarnanians them¬ 
selves, and the advance of Philip to their relief, 
rendered his efforts abortive. The next year 
( b. c. 210) we find him co-operating with Lae¬ 
vinus in the siege of Anticyra, which, after its 
capture, was given up to the Aetolians (Liv. xxvj. 
24—26). After the close of the war with Philip, 
we are told that the Aetolians were distracted 
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with civil dissensions, and in order to appease 
these disorders, and provide some remedy against 
the burden of debts with which the chief persons 
in the country were oppressed, Scopas and Dori- 
machus were appointed to reform the constitution, 
b. c. 204. They were certainly not well qualified 
for legislators, and Scopas had only undertaken the 
charge from motives of personal ambition ; on 
finding himself disappointed in which, he with¬ 
drew to Alexandria. Here he was received with 
the utmost favour by the ministers who ruled 
during the minority of the young king, Ptolemy V., 
and appointed to the chief command of the army 
in Coele-Syria, where he had to make head against 
the ambitious designs of Antiochus the Great. At 
first he was completely successful, and reduced the 
whole province of Judaea into subjection to Pto¬ 
lemy, but was afterwards defeated by Antiochus at 
Panium, and reduced to shut himself up within 
the walls of Sidon, where (after an ineffectual at¬ 
tempt by Ptolemy to relieve him) he was ulti¬ 
mately compelled by famine to surrender (Polyb. 
xiii. 1, 2, xvi. 18,19, 39; Joseph. Ant. xii. 3. § 3 j 
Hieronym. ad Daniel, xi. 15, 16). Notwith¬ 
standing this ill success he appears to have con¬ 
tinued in high favour at the Egyptian court, and 
jn b. c. 200 he was sent to Greece with a large 
sum of money to raise a mercenary force for the 
service of Ptolemy, a task which he performed 
so successfully as to carry back with him to Alex¬ 
andria a body of above 6000 of the flower of the 
Aetolian youth (Liv. xxxi. 43). His confidence in 
the support of bo large a force, united to his own 
abilities, and the vast wealth which he had accu¬ 
mulated in the service of the Egyptian king, 
appears to have inflamed his ambition, and led him 
to conceive the design of seizing by force on the 
chief administration of the kingdom. But his 
projects were discovered before they were ripe for 
execution, and a force was sent by AriBtomenes, 
the chief minister of Ptolemy, to arrest him. 
Scopas was taken by surprise, and unable to offer 
any resistance. He was at once led before the 
council of the young king, condemned to death, and 
executed in prison the next night, b.c. 296. Ac¬ 
cording to Polybius he had well deserved his fate 
by the reckless and insatiable rapacity which he had 
displayed during the whole period of his residence 
in Egypt. (Polyb. xviiL 36—38). [E. H. B.] 

SCOPAS (Sxdiros), one of the most distin¬ 
guished sculptors of the later Attic school, was a 
native of Paros, which was then subject to Athens 
(Strab. xiii. p. 604 ; Paus. viii. 45. § 4); and he 
appears to have belonged to a family of artists in 
that island. There is an inscription of a much later 
period (probably the first century b. c.), in which 
a certain Aristander, the son of Scopas of Paros, 
is mentioned as the restorer of a statue of C. Bil- 
lienus, by Agasias, the son of Menophilus of Ephe¬ 
sus ; and we also know that there was a sculptor, 
Aristander of Paros, who lived during the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian War [Aristander]. 
These facts, taken in connection with one another, 
and with the well-known alternate succession of 
names in a Greek family, make the inference ex¬ 
tremely probable that the father of Scopas was that 
very Aristander who flourished about B. c. 405, 
and that his family continued to flourish as artists 
•in their native island, almost or quite down to the 
Christian era (Bockh, C. I. No. 2285, b., vol. ii. 
pp. 236, 237). Scopas flourished during the first 
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half of the fourth century b. c. Pliny, indeed, places 
him, with Polycleitus, Phradmon, Myron, Pytha¬ 
goras, and Perelius, at 01. 90, b. c. 420 (H. N. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19, Sillig’s edition; the common edi¬ 
tions place these artists with those of the preceding 
period, 01. 87). It will be seen presently that 
this cannot possibly be true. The source of Pliny’s 
error here, as in other such cases, is no doubt in 
the manner in which he constructed his lists of 
artists, arranging the groups according to some 
particular epoch, and placing in each group artists 
who were in part contemporary with each other, 
although the earliest may have lived quite before, 
and the latest quite after the date specified. Other 
explanations of the difficulty have been attempted, 
of which it can only be said here that that of 
Sillig (Cat. Art s. v.) is too far-fetched, and that 
the more usual plan of imagining a second artist of 
the name, a native of Elis, of whom nothing is 
known from any other source, is a vulgar uncritical 
expedient, which we have several times had occasion 
to condemn. 

The indications which we possess of the true 
time of Scopas, in the dates of some of his works, 
and in the period at which the school of art he be4 
longed to flourished, are sufficiently definite. Hi> 
was engaged in the rebuilding of the temple of 
Athena in Arcadia, which must have been com¬ 
menced soon after 01. 96. 2, b. c. 394, the year in 
which the former temple was burnt (Paus. viii. 45. 
§ 1). The part ascribed to him in the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, on the authority of Pliny 
(H.N. xxxvi. 14. 8. 21), is a matter of some 
doubt; but the period to which this testimony 
would extend his career is established by the un¬ 
doubted evidence of his share in the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum in 01. 107, about b. c. 350, or even 
a little later. The date cannot be assigned with 
exactness to a year ; but, as Mausolus died in 01. 
106. 4, b. c. 352, and the edifice seems to have 
been commenced almost immediately, and, upon 
the death of Artemisia, two years after that of her 
husband, the artists engaged on the work con¬ 
tinued their labours voluntarily, it would follow 
that they were working at the sculptures both be¬ 
fore and after b. c. 350 (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 
4. § 9 ; Vitruv. vii. praef. § 12). On these grounds 
the period of Scopas may be assigned as from b. c. 
395 to b. c. 350, and perhaps a little earlier and 
later. He was probably somewhat older than 
Praxiteles, with whom he stands at the head of 
that second period of perfected art which is called 
the later Attic school (in contradistinction to the 
earlier Attic school of Pheidias), and which arose 
at Athens after the Peloponnesian* War. The dis¬ 
tinctive character of this school is described unde/ 
Praxiteles, p. 519, b. 

Like most of the other great artists of antiquity, 
Scopas is hardly known to us except by the very 
scanty and obscure notices which Pliny and other 
writers give us of his works. Happily, however, 
we possess remains of those works of the highest 
excellence, though, unfortunately, not altogether of 
undoubted genuineness ; we refer especially to the 
Niobe group, to various other statues, and the Bu- 
drum Marbles. We proceed to enumerate the 
works which he executed as an architect, a sculptor, 
and a statuary. 

I. His architectural works. 1. He was the 
architect of the temple of Athena Alea, at Tegea, 
in Arcadia, the date of which has already been re- 
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ferred to (Paus. yiii. 45. §§ 3, 4. s. 4—7). This 
temple was the largest and most magnificent in the 
Peloponnesus, and is remarkable for the arrange¬ 
ment of its columns, which were of the Ionic order 
on the outside of the temple, and in the inside of 
the Doric and Corinthian orders, the latter above 
the former. From the way in which Pausanias 
speaks of the sculptures in the pediments, it appears 
evident that the sculptural decorations of the temple, 
as well as the building itself, were executed under 
the direction of Scopas ; the sculptures were pro¬ 
bably by his own hand, since Pausanias mentions 
no other artist as having wrought upon them. 
The subject represented in the pediment of the 
front portico was the chase of the Calydonian boar, 
and, from the description of Pausanias, this must 
have been a most animated composition. In the 
centre was the wild beast himself, pursued on the 
one side by Atalante, Meleager, Theseus, Telamon, 
Peleus, Pollux, Iolails, Prothous, and Cometes ; on 
the other side, Ancaeus was seen mortally wounded, 
having dropped his axe, and supported in the arms 
of Epochus, while standing by him were Castor, 
Amphiaraus, Hippothous, and Peirithous. The 
subject of the hinder pediment was the battle of 
Telephus with Achilles, in the plain of Cai'cus, 
the details of which Pausanias does not describe. 
Only some insignificant ruins of the temple now 
remain. (Dodwell, Tbwr, vol. ii. p. 419 ; Klenze, 
Aphorist. Bemerk. auf einer Beise nach Griechen- 
land y p. 647 ; Muller, Archaol . d. Kunst , § 109, 
n. ii. 13.) 

In his account of this temple, Pausanias takes 
occasion to mention that Scopas made statues in 
many places of Greece Proper (rrjs dpxaias 'EAAd- 
5os), besides those in Ionia and Caria ; an impor¬ 
tant testimony to the extent of the sphere of the 
artist's labours. 

2. Pliny, in describing the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus (H. N. xxxvi. 14. s. 21), says that 
thirty-six of its sixty columns were sculptured 
{caelatae; perhaps Caryatids), and then adds 
words which, according to the common editions, 
affirm that one of these columns was sculptured 
by Scopas ; rather a curious circumstance, that 
just one of the thirty-six should be ascribed 
to so great an artist, and nothing be said of 
the makers of the other thirty-five ; and rather 
surprising, aho, that Scopas should have been en¬ 
gaged on what was more properly the work of a 
stone-mason. The feet is, that in the common 
reading —esc its XXXVL caelatae , una a Scopa ; 
operi praefuit Chersiphron , Qc .—the a is a conjec¬ 
tural insertion of Salmasius (who, however, with 
greater consistency, also changes una into uno ), and 
it is wanting in all the MSS. The case is one of 
those in which we can hardly hope to clear up the 
difficulty quite satisfactorily, but we are inclined to 
accept as the most probable solution that proposed 
by Sillig (Cat. Art. s. v.), namely, to follow the 
reading of the MSS., pointing it thus: — etc its 
XXXVI. caelatae. Una Scopa operi praefuit 
Chersiphron architectus , i. e. “ Together with Sco¬ 
pas, Chersiphron the architect superintended the 
work for una, like simul , may be used as a 
preposition with an ablative. It is known that 
Chersiphron was the architect, not of this temple, 
but of its predecessor, which was burnt by Hero- 
stratus [Chersiphron]. But it is clear enough 
from Pliny's whole description, that he confounded 
the two temples ; and therefore we may infer that, 
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finding, in his Greek authorities, Chersiphron men¬ 
tioned as the architect of the one, and Scopas as 
the architect of the other, he confused the two to¬ 
gether. In no other passage is Scopas mentioned 
as the architect of this temple: it is generally 
ascribed to Deinocrates : but the variations in 
the name of the architect warrant the conclusion, 
which might be drawn d priori from the magnitude 
of the work, that more than one architect superin¬ 
tended its erection. The idea that Scopas may 
have been one of these architects, receives some 
confirmation from the reference of Pausanias, al¬ 
ready quoted, to his works in Ionia and Caria ; 
and the fact of his share in the temple not being 
referred to by any other writer, may be explained 
by his architectural labours having been eclipsed 
by his greater fame as a sculptor, and by the re¬ 
nown of Deinocrates as an architect, especially if 
the latter finished the work. The absence of any 
mention of Deinocrates by Pliny is another reason 
for retaining the name of Scopas in the passage. It 
is to be hoped that some critic may be able to cast 
some further light on a question which is so in¬ 
teresting a9 connected with the character of Scopas 
as an architect. 

3. The part which Scopas took in the decoration 
of the Mausoleum has been already referred to. It 
is now scarcely possible to doubt, either that, by 
the sculptures mentioned by Pliny and Vitruvius, 
on the four faces of the edifice, we are to under¬ 
stand the bas-reliefs of the frieze of the peristyle 
which surrounded it, or that the slabs brought 
from Budrum (the ancient Halicarnassus), and now 
deposited in the British Museum, are portions of 
that frieze (see Diet, of Ant. 2nd ed. art. Mauso¬ 
leum). These slabs are thought, by competent 
judges, to show traces of different hands, and 
unfortunately we have no means whatever of 
determining which of them, or whether any of 
them, were the work of Scopas ; since, of tho 
whole frieze we possess only enough to make up a 
quarter, or one side of the peristyle, and these 
pieces are not all continuous, nor were they 
found in their places in the building, but in the 
walls of the citadel of Budrum, into which they 
had been built by the knights of Rhodes. In 
consequence of an opinion that the reliefs are hardly 
worthy of the fame of Scopas, it has been suggested 
that the slabs which we possess may have been all 
the productions of the other three artists ; but a 
supposition so perfectly gratuitous cannot be ad¬ 
mitted until some proof of it shall be furnished ; 
nor do we think it required by the case itself. A 
bas-relief on the frieze of a building must not be 
compared with such statues as those of the Niobe 
group. The artist wa9 somewhat fettered by the 
nature of the work, and still more by the character 
of his subject, the battle of the Amazons, which 
belongs to a class from which, as may be seen in 
the Phigaleian frieze, and even in the metopes of 
the Parthenon, the conventionalities of the archaic 
style were never entirely banished. These remarks, 
however, are only intended to apply to the com¬ 
parison between these marbles and the separate 
statues, upon which the artist, free from all restraint, 
lavished his utmost skill; for in truth, considered 
by themselves, they do not seem to us to need 
any apology. Allowance being made for the great 
corrosion of the surface in most parts, they are 
beautiful works of art, and they exhibit exactly the 
characteristics of the later Attic school, as described 
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by ancient writers, and as still visible in a very 
similar and nearly contemporaneous work of the 
very same school, the frieze of the choragic monu¬ 
ment of Lvsicrates, which is also preserved in the 
adjoining room (the Elgin Room*) in the British 
Museum. The decided inferiority of both these 
works to the Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon 
only proves the inferiority of.the later Attic artists 
to those of the school of Pheidias ; an inferiority 
which was not likely to be properly appreciated by 
judges who, in the kindred art of dramatic poetry, 
preferred Euripides to Sophocles. The part of the 
frieze of the Mausoleum executed by Scopas was 
that of the eastern front; the sculptors of the 
other three sides were Brynxis, Leochares, and 
Tiraotheus (or, as others said, Praxiteles), all of 
them Athenians ; and Pliny tells us that the works 
were in his time considered to vie in excellence 
with each other :— hodieque certant manus (//. N. 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 9). 

II. Having thus noticed the works of Scopas in 
architecture and architectural sculpture, we proceed 
to the single statues and groups which are ascribed 
to him, classifying them according to their connec¬ 
tion with the Greek mythology. The kinds of 
mythological subjects, which Scopas and the other 
artists of his school naturally chose, have already 
been mentioned under Praxitblbs, p. 519, b. 

Nearly all these works were in marble, the usual 
material employed by the school to which Scopas 
belonged, and that also which, as a native of Paros, 
he may be supposed to have preferred and to have 
been most familiar with. Only one bronze statue 
of his is mentioned ; and some critics would erase 
his name from Pliny’s list of statuaries in bronze 
(//.AT. xxxiv. 8. s. 19). 

1. Subjects from the Mythology of Aphrodite .— 
Pliny ( H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 7), after mentioning 
Scopas as a rival of Praxiteles and Cephisodotus, 
tells us of his statues of Venus, Pothos (Desire), 
and Phaethon, which were worshipped with most 
solemn rites at Samothrace. (Respecting the true 
reading of the passage, and the mythological con¬ 
nection of Phaethon with Aphrodite, see Sillig’s 
edition of Pliny ; Hesiod. Theog. 986—991 ; and 
Welcker, in the Kunstblatt , 1827, p. 326). 

A little further on, Pliny mentions a naked statue 
of Venus, in the temple of Brutus Callaicus,at Rome, 
ns Praanteliam illam antecedent which moBt critics 
suppose to mean preceding it in order of time; but 
Pliny appears really to mean surpassing it in excel¬ 
lence. It would, he adds, confer renown on any 
other city, but at Rome the immense number of 
works of art, and the bustle of daily life in a great 
city, distracted the attention of men ; and for this 
reason also, there was a doubt respecting the artist 
of another statue of Venus, which was dedicated 
by Vespasian in the Temple of Peace, and which 
was worthy of the fame of the ancient artists. 
Another work mentioned by Pliny as doubtful, is 
the Cupid holding a thunderbolt, in the Curia of 
Octavia. Pausanias (vi. 25 § 2) mentions a bronze 
group by Scopas, of Aphrodite Pandemos, sitting 
on a goat, which stood at Elis, in the same temple 
with Pheidias’a chryselephantine statue of Aphro¬ 
dite Urania. The juxtaposition of these works of 
the two Attic schools must have furnished an in¬ 
teresting comparison. In the temple of Aphrodite 

• The Budrura Marbles are in the Phigaleian 
Room, perhaps only temporarily. 
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at Megara was Scopas’s group of marble statnes of 
Eros, Hiraeros, and Pothos, in which he showed 
the perfection of his art by the distinct and charac¬ 
teristic personified expression of ideas so nearly the 
same (Paus. i. 43. § 6). The celebrated statue ot 
Aphrodite as victorious ( Venus Victrix\ in the 
Museum at Paris, known as the Venus of Milo 
(Melos), is ascribed, by Waagen and others, to 
Scopas, and is quite worthy of his chisel. It is 
one of the most beautiful remains of ancient art. 
(Waagen, Kunstwerke u. Kunstler in* Paris; 
Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon ; Muller, Denkmaler d. 
altcn Kunst , vol. ii. pi. xxv. No. 270.) 

2. Subjects from the Mythology of Dionysus .— 
Muller thinks that Scopas was one of the first who 
ventured to attempt in sculpture a free unfettered 
display of Bacchic enthusiasm (Archaol d '. Kunst , 
§ 125). His statue of Dionysus is mentioned by 
Pliny {H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 5) ; and his Maenad, 
with flowing hair, as x*M ai po^di'os, is celebrated 
by several writers (Callist. Imag. 2 ; Glaucus, Ep. 
3, ap. Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. p. 347, A nth. Pal. ix. 
774 ; Simonides, Ep. 81, ap. Brunck. Anal. vol. 
i. p. 142, Anth. Planud. iv. 60, Append, in A nth. 
Pal. vol. ii. p. 642, Jacobs). There are several 
reliefs which are supposed to be copied from the 
work of Scopas ; one of them in the British Mu¬ 
seum. (Muller, Arch. l.c. n. 2, Denkmaler , vol. i. 
pi. xxxii. No. 140 ; Townley Gallery , vol. ii. p. 
103.) Respecting his Paniscus , see Cicero (de 
Div. i. 13). 

3. Subjects from the Mythology of Apollo and 
A rtemis. — Scopas embodied the ideal of the Py¬ 
thian Apollo playing on the lyre in a statue, which 
Augustus placed in the temple which he built to 
Apollo on the Palatine, in thanksgiving for his 
victory at Actium ; whence it is called by Pliny 
Apollo Palatinus , and on various Roman coins 
Apollo Actius or Palatinus (Eckhel, Doct. Nutn . 
vol. vi. pp. 94, 107, vol. vii. p. 124; comp. Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 14 ; Suet. Nerv. 25). Propertius de¬ 
scribes the statue in the following lines (ii. 31, 10 
~14):- 

“ Deinde inter matrem deus ipse interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat. 

Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 
Marmoreus tacita carmen hiare lyra.” 

These lines, and the representations of the statue 
on the coins, enable us easily to recognise a copy 
of it in the splendid statue in the Vatican, which 
was found in the villa of Cassius ( Mus. Pio-Clem . 
vol. i. pi. 16; Musie Franq. vol. i. pi. 5 ; MUller, 
Archaol. § 125, n. 4, Denkmaler , vol. i. pi. xxxii. 
No. 141). There was also a statue of Apollo 
Smintheus by him, at Chrysa in the Troad (Strab. 
xiii. p. 604 ; Eustath. ad II. i. 39). Two statues 
of Artemis are ascribed to Scopas ; the one by 
Pausanias (ix. 17. § 1), the other by Lucian 
( Lesciph. 12, vol. ii. p. 339). 

But of all his works in this department, by far 
the most interesting is the celebrated group, or 
rather series, of figures, representing the destruc¬ 
tion of the sons and daughters of Niobe. In 
Pliny’s time the statues stood in the temple of 
Apollo Sosianus, at Rome, and it was a disputed 
point whether they were the work of Scopas or of 
Praxiteles. The remaining statues of this group, 
or copies of them, are all in the Florence Gallery, 
with the exception of the so-called Ilioneus, at 
Munich, which some suppose to have belonged to 
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the group. There is a head of Niobe in the col¬ 
lection of Lord Yarborough, which has some claim 
to be considered as the original. Our space forbids 
our entering on the various questions which have been 
raised respecting this group, such as the genuineness 
or originality of the figures, the manner of grouping 
them, and the aesthetic character of the whole com¬ 
position : on these matters the reader is referred to 
the works now quoted. (Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst, 
§ 126, ed. Welcker, 1848, and the authorities 
there qtfbted ; Denkmaler , vol. ii. pi. xxxiii. xxxiv.; 
Thiersch, Epochen , pp. 368—371 ; Penny Cyclo¬ 
paedia, art. Niobe.) 

4. Statues of other Divinities. — Pliny (//. N. 
xxxvi. 5. 8. 4. § 10) ascribes to Scopas a much- 
admired sitting statue of Vesta in the Servilian 
gardens (respecting the corrupt words which follow, 
see Sillig’s Pliny), a sitting Colossus of Mars in 
the temple of Brutus Callaicus, and a Minerva at 
Cnidus ( ib. § 5) ; and the following works are 
mentioned by other writers :—a statue of Hermes 
(Anth. Planud. iv. 192 ; Bmnck. Anal. vol. iii. p. 
197 ; Jacobs, Append . Anth. Pal. vol. ii. p. 684): 
a marble Heracles, at Sicyon (Paus. ii. 10. § 1): 
a beardless Aesculapius and a Hygieia, at Gortyna 
in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 28. § 1): a statue of 
Athena, which stood on one side of the entrance 
of the temple of Apollo Ismenius, outside the gates 
of Thebes ; on the other side of the entrance was 
a Hermes by Pheidias ; and the two statues were 
called Upovaoi (Paus. ix. 10. § 2): a Hecate at 
Argos (Paus. ii. 22. § 8): and two Furies at 
Athens. (Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 30, ed. Syl- 
burg ; Sillig. Cat. Art. s.v. Calus.) 

5. But the most esteemed of all the works of 
Scopas, according to Pliny, was his group which 
stood in the shrine of Cn. Domitius in the Fla- 
miuian circus, representing Achilles conducted to 
the island of Leuce by the divinities of the sea. It 
consisted of figures of Neptune, Thetis, and Achilles, 
surrounded by Nereids sitting on dolphins and 
huge fishes (Klfrv) and hippocampi, and attended 
by Tritons, and by an assemblage of sea monsterB, 
which Pliny describes by the phrase Chorus Phorci 
el pistrices et multa alia marina . All these figures, 
he adds, were by the hand of Scopas himself, and 
would have been enough to immortalize the artist, 
even if they had cost the labour of his whole life. 
Muller thinks it probable that Scopas infused into 
this marine group something of the spirit of those 
Bacchic revellers upon the land whom he was so 
successful in pourtraying, making the Tritons to 
resemble Satyrs, and the Nereids Maenads. There 
is still extant a beautiful statue of a Nereid on a 
hippocamp, both in the Florentine Gallery and the 
Museum at Naples ( Tafeln zu Meyer's Kunst- 
geschichte, pi. 10, A), besides other statues of sea 
gods and monsters, but none of them can be as¬ 
signed with certainty to the group of Scopas. 
(Muller, Archaol. §§ 125, 126, 402.) 

The above list contains, we believe, all the 
known works of Scopas, except a Canephoros 
mentioned by Pliny, which was in the collection of 
A&inius Pollio. There is also a hopelessly corrupt 
passage of Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 33), in which 
Scopas appears to be mentioned as the maker of 
bronze statues of philosophers; but perhaps the 
name ought to be altogether banished from the 
passage (see Sillig, Cat . Art, and edition of Pliny, 
and Janus, Cod. Bamb. app. to Siliig’s Pliny). If 
this passage be rejected, there is no mention by 
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Pliny of any work in bronze by Sco L 
his name appears in the chronological list of sta¬ 
tuaries at the beginning of the chapter. But even 
that passage is, as has been seen, involved in dif¬ 
ficulty, and one proposed emendation, that of 
Thiersch, would banish the name of Scopas from it 
altogether, substituting Onatas. The only work in 
bronze expressly ascribed to Scopas is the Aphro¬ 
dite Pandemus at Elis, mentioned, as above stated, 
by Pausanias. 

Raoul-Rochette enumerates, among the ancient 
engravers, a Scopas , whom he considers to be a 
Greek artist, of the Roman period ( Lettre d M 
Schorn , pp. 153, 154). It is not improbable that 
among the Parian artists descended from Scopas, 
one of the same name may have practised this 
branch of the art at the period in question ; and if 
the antiquaries be correct in supposing the subject 
of one of the gems bearing his name to be the 
head of Sextus Pompeius, this evidence would be 
sufficient. Visconti, however, doubts the genuine¬ 
ness of the inscription on that gem ; and besides, 
there is no positive evidence that the portrait is that 
of Sextus Pompeius. With regard to the other two 
gems bearing the inscription 2KOI1A, it is pretty 
evident that on the one, which represents an 
Apollo Citharoedus , the inscription merely indicates 
that the subject is copied from the celebrated 
Apollo of Scopas ; and it seems by no means im¬ 
probable that the case is similar with respect to 
the other, which represents a naked female coming 
out of the bath. [P. S.] 

SCO'PAS IS (SfcwTraoas, ^Koiraais), a king of 
the Scythians, commanded one of the three divi¬ 
sions of his countrymen, when Scythia was in¬ 
vaded by Dareius Ilystaspis, It was the body 
under the command of Scopasis, which, arriving at 
the Danube before Dareius reached it in his re¬ 
treat, endeavoured, though without success, to 
prevail on the Ionian9 to destroy the bridge of 
boats over the river, and thus ensure the de¬ 
struction of the Persians. (Herod, iv. 120, 128, 
136 ; Just. ii. 5.) [E. E.j 

SCOPELIA'NUS (SicoireXiavds), a sophist, 
rhetorician, and poet, of Clazomenae, was the dis¬ 
ciple of Nicetes of Smyrna, and flourished under 
Domitian and Nerva, a little before Polemon and 
Ilerodes Atticus. He taught at Smyrna, and had 
IIerodes among his pupils. He devoted himself to 
poetry, and especially to tragedy. His life is re¬ 
lated at great length by Philostratus ( Vit. Sophist 
i. 21), who speaks of bim with very high respect. 
(Welcker, die Griech . Trag. p. 1323 ; Clinton, 
Fast. Pom. a. d. 93.) [P. S.] 

SCORPIA'NUS, AE'LIUS, consul a. d. 276, 
when Probus was proclaimed emperor. (Vopisc. 
Prob. 11.) 

SCRIBONIA. The wife of Octavianus, after¬ 
wards the emperor Augustus, had been previously 
married to two men of consular rank, according to 
Suetonius ( Aug . 62). This writer, however, does 
not mention their names ; and we know the name 
of only one of them, namely P. Cornelius Scipio, 
of whose consulship, however, there is no record. 
[Scipio, No. 31.] By him she had two children, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, who was consul, B. c. 16, and 
a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to Paulus 
Aemilius Lepidus, censor b. c. 22. [Lbpidus, 
No. 19.] Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribonius 
Li bo, who was the father-in-law of Sex. Poinpey, 
the son of Poinpey the Great [Libo, No. 4.] 
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After the Peruvian war, b.c. 40, Octavian feared 
that Sex* Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him ; and, accordingly, on the 
advice of Maecenas, he married Scribonia, in order 
to gain the favour of Pompey, and of his father- 
in-law Libo. Scribonia was much older than 
Octavian, and he never had any affection for her ; 
and, accordingly, he did not hesitate to divorce 
her in the following year, b.c. 39, on the very day 
in which she had borne him a daughter, Julia, in 
order to marry Livia, more especially as he was 
now on good terms with Antony, and hoped to 
drive Pompey out of Sicily. Octavian said that 
he divorced her on account of her loose morals; 
but Antony maintained that it was because she 
had taken offence at her husband's intercourse with 
Livia: the real reason, however, was undoubtedly 
his love of Livia. Scribonia long survived her 
separation from Octavian, for in a. d. 2 she ac¬ 
companied, of her own accord, her daughter Julia 
into exile, to the island of Pandateria. (Suet. Aug. 
62, 69 ; Appian, B. C. v. 53 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 
34, lv. 10 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 100 ; Tac. Ann . ii. 27.) 

2. The mother of Piso Licinianus, who was 
adopted by the emperor Galba (Tac. Hist. i. 14). 
[Piso, No. 31.] 

SCRIBO'NIA GENS, plebeian, is first men¬ 
tioned at the time of the second Punic war, but 
the first member of it who obtained the consulship 
was C. Scribonius Curio in n. c. 76. The principal 
families in the gens are those of Curio and Libo; 
and besides these we meet with one or two other 
surnames in the imperial period, which are given 
below. On coins Libo is the only cognomen which 
is found. 

SCRIBONIA'NUS, CAMERI'NUS. [Ca- 

MERINU8.] 

SCRIBONIA'NUS, FUHtlUS CAMILLUS. 
[Camillus, No. 7.J 

SCRIBONIA'NUS, LICI'NIUS CRASSUS, 
the son of M. Licinius Crassus and of Scribonia, 
the granddaughter of Sex. Pompey, and a brother 
of Piso Licinianus, who was adopted by the 
emperor Galba. [Piso, No. 31.] Scribonianus 
was offered the empire by Antonius Primus, but 
refused to accept it. (Tac. Hist. i. 47, iv. 39.) 

SCRIBO'NIUS, a person who pretended to 
be a descendant of Mithridates, usurped the 
kingdom of Bosporus on the death of Asander, 
about B. c. 16. According to Lucian the troops 
of Asander deserted to Scribonius in the life-time 
of the former, who thereupon put an end to his 
life by voluntary starvation. But Scribonius had 
scarcely mounted the throne before the Bosporans 
discovered the deception that had been practised 
upon them, and accordingly put the usurper to 
death. The kingdom waB thereupon given to 
Poleraon [Po lemon I.] (Dion Cass. liv. 24 ; 
Lucian, Macrob. 17.) 

SCRIBO'NIUS APHRODI'SIUS. [Aphro- 
Disiua.] 

SCRIBO'NIUS LARGUS. [Largus.] 

SCRIBO'NIUS PROCULUS and RUFUS. 
[Procultjs.] 

SCROFA, literally “a sow that has had pigs,” 
was the name of a family of the Tremellia gens. 

1. L. Tremellius Scrofa, quaestor of A. Li- 
cinius Nerva, who governed Macedonia as pro¬ 
praetor in B. c. 142. During the absence of 
Nerva, he defeated a Pseudo-Perseus or a Pseudo- 
Phi lippus, for there is some uncertainty about the 
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name, and a body of 16,000 men. When attacked 
by the enemy, he said that he would scatter them 
straightway like a sow does her pigs (“ dixit ce- 
leriter se illos, ut scrofa porcos, disjecturum”); and 
from this saying he obtained the cognomen of Scrofa, 
which became hereditary in his family. His 
grandson told Varro that this was the origin of 
their family name ; but Maerobius relates another 
tale respecting its introduction. (Liv. Epit. 53 ; 
Eutrop. iv. 15 ; Varr. R. Ii. ii. 4 ; Macrob. Sat. 
i. 6.) 

2. (Tremelliub) Scrofa, was quaestor of 
Crassus in the war against Spartacns, B. c. 71, 
and waB wounded while pursuing the latter. (Plut. 
Crass. 11.) 

3. Cn. Tremellius Scropa, the grandson of 
No. 1, was a friend of M. Varro, and a writer on 
agriculture. He is probably the same as the 
Cn. Tremellius, who was one of the judices at the 
trial of Verres in b. c. 70, and had been appointed 
military tribune for the following year (Cic. Verr . 
Act. i. 10). Scrofa was one of the twenty com¬ 
missioners for dividing the Campanian land under 
the agrarian law of Julius Caesar, b. c. 59, and he 
must afterwards have served under Julius Caesar 
in Gaul, as he is said to have commanded an army 
near the Rhine. He is introduced as one of the 
speakers in Varro"s treatise De Re Rustica , where 
his knowledge of agriculture is praised in the 
highest terms. He there speaks of himself as 
praetorius , but in what year he was praetor is 
unknown (Varr. R.R. i. 2. § 10, i. 7. § 8, ii. 4; 
Plin. H. N. xvii. 21. s. 35. $ 22). He is men¬ 
tioned in Cicero’s correspondence as one of the 
friends of Atticus. (Cic. ad Alt. v. 4. § 2, vi. 1. 
§ 13, vii. 1. §8.) 

4. (Tremellius) Scrofa, the son apparently 
of the preceding, spoken of by Cicero in B. c. 45, 
(Cic. ad Att. xiii. 21. S 7.) 

SCUTARIOTA, THEODO'RUS. [Thko- 
dorus.] 

SCYLAX (2tafAa{). 1. Of Caryandain Caria, 
was sent by Dareius Hystaspis on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery down the Indus. Setting out from the 
city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyican district, Scylax 
and his companions sailed down the river to the 
east and the rising of the sun, till they reached the 
sea ; from whence they sailed westward through 
the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, performing the 
whole voyage in thirty months. (Herod, iv. 44.) 

2. Of Halicarnassus, a friend of Panaetius, dis¬ 
tinguished for his knowledge of the stars, and for 
his political influence in his own state. (Cic. de 
Div. ii. 42.) 

Suidas (s.v.\ in his usual blundering manner, 
makes these two persons into one, and ascribes 
to Scylax the following works: — IRphrAovi/ t uv 
4kt6s tuv 'HpaK\4ovs (TttjAwf—T d k ord top ‘Hpo- 
kAsIStjv rov Mv\acrcruy fiacriAia—yrjs vtptobov — 
dmypcupiiP rpos rrjv Uo\v€lov icrroplav . 

We have still extant a brief description of certain 
countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which bears 
the name of Scylax of Caryanda, and is entitled, 
IleplirAour Trjs &a\&<r<rr\s oiKovp.ivi)s "EvpooTnjs koI 
*Acrlas Kcd Ai6dr)s. This little work was supposed 
by Lucas Holstenius, Fabricius, Sainte-Croix, and 
others, to have been written by the Scylax mentioned 
by Herodotus, Other writers, on the contrary, such 
as G. I. Vossius, Is. Vossius, and Dodwell, regarded 
the author as the contemporary of Panaetius and 
Polybius ; but most modern scholars are disposed 
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to follow the opinion of Niebuhr, who supposes the 
writer to have lived in the first half of the reign of 
Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexander the 
Great (Philip began to reign b. c. 360). Niebuhr 
shows from internal evidence that the Periplus 
must have been composed long after the time of 
Herodotus ; whilst, from its omitting to mention 
any of the cities founded by Alexander, such as 
Alexandria in Egypt, as well as from other circum¬ 
stances, we may conclude that it was drawn up 
before the reign of Alexander. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the author, whoever he was, may not have 
home the name of Scylax himself, but prefixed to his 
work that of Scylax of Caryanda, on account of the 
celebrity of the navigator in the time of Dareius 
Hystaspis. Aristotle is the first writer who refers 
to Scylax (Pol. iii. 14) ; but it is evident, from his 
reference, as well as from the quotations from 
Scylax in other ancient writers (Philostr. Apollon. 
iii. 47 ; Harpocrat. p. 174, ed. Gronov.; Tzetz. 
Chil. vii. 144), which refer to matters not con¬ 
tained in the Periplus come down to us, that we 
possess only an abridgment of the original work. 

The Periplus of Scylax was first published by 
Hoeschel, with other minor Greek geographers, 
Augsburg, 1600, 8vo.; next by Is. Vossius, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1639, 4to.; subsequently by Hudson, in 
liia “ Geographi Graeci Minores,” and in the re¬ 
print of the same work by Gail, Paris, 1826 ; and 
last of all by R. II. Klausen, attached to his frag¬ 
ments of Hecataeus, Berlin, 1831, 

(Fabric. Bibl Graec. vol. iv. p. 606, &c. j 
Vossius, de Hist, Graecis , p. 166, ed.Westermann ; 
Sainte-Croix, in Mem. de l y Acad, dcs Inscriptions, 
vol. xlii. p. 350 ; Niebuhr, Ueber das Alter des 
Kustenbcschreibers Skylax von Karyanda , in his 
Kleine Schriften,\o\. i. p. 105, &c., translated in the 
Philological Museum , vol. i. p. 245, &c.; Ukert, 
Geographie der Griechen und Romer , vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 285, &c. ; the dissertations prefixed to Hudson’s 
and Klausen’s editions.) 

SCYLAX ( 2 /cvAccf), an engraver of precious 
stones, whose time is unknown, but from whose 
hand we still possess some beautiful gems. (Stosch, 
58, 59 ; Bracci, 101, 102, 103). [P. S.] 

SCYLES (2ioJA>7y), son and successor of Aria- 
peithes, king of the Scythians in the time of He¬ 
rodotus. His mother was a Greek of Istria, who 
taught him her own language, and imbued him 
with an attachment to Greek customs and modes 
of life. The tastes thus acquired he used to gratify 
at Olbia, a Milesian colony (as its inhabitants pro¬ 
fessed), at the mouth of the Borysthenes, where 
he passed a great part of his time, having built a 
house there, and married a woman of the place. 
Here he was detected by some of his countrymen 
in the celebration of the Bacchic mysteries, where¬ 
upon they withdrew their allegiance from him, and 
set up his brother, Octamasades, as king. Scyles, 
upon this, fled to Sitalces, king of Thrace ; but 
the latter, on the invasion of his kingdom by a 
Scythian army, surrendered him to Octamasades, 
who caused him to be beheaded. (Herod, iv. 78 
-—80.) [E. E.] 

SCYLITZES or SCYLITZA, JOANNES* a 
Byzantine historian, of the later period of the 
empire, sumamed, from his office, Curopalatbs 
(T udwrjs KoupoToXdrrfS 6 HtcvKlrfas) ; probably 
also called (apud Cedren. Compend. sub init.) 
Joannes Thracesius, and, from his office, Pro- 
TOVBSTIARIUS (6 lTQ'STo6«TTldplOS 'itodWTlS 6 0pO- 
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urfcrios t 6 tirc&vvpop). According to the account 
given by Fabricius and Cave, and which is now ge¬ 
nerally received, he was a native of the Thracesian 
Thema (which nearly corresponded to the Roman 
proconsular Asia), and attained successively at the 
Byzantine court, the dignities of protovestiarius 
(high chamberlain), mngnus drungarius vigiliarum 
(captain of the guards), and curopalates. He flou¬ 
rished as late as a. d. 1081, if not later. While ho 
was protovestiarius he published the first edition of 
his great historical work, which came down to a. d. 
1057 ; and in or after a. d. 1081, when he was 
curopalates, he published either a supplement, or a 
second and enlarged edition, bringing the work 
down to about a. d. 1080. Several parts of this 
account are, however, very questionable, as we 
shall take occasion to show. It has been already 
observed [Cedrenus, Georgius] that the portion 
of the history of Cedrenus which extends from 
the death of the emperor Nicephorus I. (a. d. 
811) to the close of the work (a. d. 1057), is 
found almost verbatim in the history of Joannes 
Scylitzes, which commences from the death of Ni¬ 
cephorus I. (a. d. 811), and extends, in the printed 
copies, to the reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes 
(a. d. 1078—1081). From this circumstance two 
questions arise. Did Cedrenus borrow from Scy¬ 
litzes, or Scylitzes from Cedrenus ? and, did Scy¬ 
litzes publish two editions of his history, or only 
one ? The former question is the more important. 

As the history of Scylitzes, in its present form, 
extends to a period more than twenty years after 
that at which Cedrenus closes his work, the natural 
inference, if we judged from this circumstance 
alone, would be that Scylitzes was the later writer. 
And this was the opinion of Fabrot, the Parisian 
editor of Cedrenus ; and of Henschenius. (A da 
Sanctorum Februar. a. d. xi. Comment, de Impera- 
trice Theodora , § 90, 97.) As, however, the dates 
indicate that they were nearly contemporary, such 
an extensive incorporation as must have been prac¬ 
tised by one or the other could hardly have been 
practised without its being known ; and, if known, 
there could be no reason why the borrower should 
not avow the obligation. The question then turns 
upon this point, has either of the two mentioned or 
referred to the other?, Scylitzes, in his Prooemium , 
which is given in the original Greek by Montfaucon 
(Biblioth. Coislin. p. 207, &c.), from a MS. appa¬ 
rently of the twelfth century, mentions Georgius 
Syncellus [Georgius, lit. and eccles. No. 46] and 
Theophanes [Theophanbs], as the only writers 
who, since the time of the ancients, had success¬ 
fully written history ; and says that, after them, 
no one had devoted himself to the production of 
similar works ; that those who had attempted to 
write history had either given mere catalogues of 
sovereigns, or had been influenced by the desire of 
panegyrising or vituperating some prince or pa¬ 
triarch or personal friend ; by which we suppose 
he means that they had written biography, and 
that partially, instead of history. He enumerates 
many writers of this class, as Theodoras Daph- 
nopates [Thsodorus], Nicetas Paphlago [Nice¬ 
tas, Byzantine writers, No. 9], Joseph-Genesius 
[Genesius], &c. But in neither class does he 
notice Cedrenus, whom, as the author of a recent 
work of such extent, and to the merit of which, 
had he transcribed it, he would thereby have borne 
a virtual testimony, he could hardly have over* 
looked. His silence, therefore, furnishes a strong, 

8 c 4 
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if not a decisive argument against the priority and 
originality of Cedrenus. The title of the work 
from which this Prooemium is taken is thus given 
by Montfaucon, from the MS., 2i tvoipis loropiwv 
(Tvyypa<pf?cra irapd *1 caavvov Kovpoira\drov koli 
pcyaXov bpovyyapiou ri jy BlyXai rov 2 kv\It£ tj, 
Synopsis Historiarum Scripta a Joanne Scylitze Cu- 
ropalata et Magno Drungario Vigiliae . On the other 
hand Cedrenus is a professed compiler: his work, 
which is also called 2dvo^<y iaropiccv, Synopsis 
Historiarum, is avowedly described in the title as 
croAAeyeura ix Sicupdpuv ex diversis Libris 

collccta The Prooemium is so far identical with 
that of Scylitzcs as to show that one has been 
taken from the other, and adapted to the borrower’s 
purpose. In a passage, however, peculiar to Ce¬ 
drenus, he quotes as one of hi9 chief authorities, a 
certain Joannes Protovestiarius, surnamed Thrace- 
sius, whose manner of writing he describes in the 
very terms in which Scylitzes, in his Prooemium , 
had laid down his own principles of composition. 
The point at which Cedrenus describes the history 
of this Joannes Thracesius as commencing, is pre¬ 
cisely that at which the history of Scylitzes begins. 
There can, therefore, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt that Joannes Thracesius and Joannes Scy¬ 
litzes are the same person ; and their identity is 
further established by a short piece in the Jus 
Graeco-Romanum of Leunclavius, mentioned below, 
in the title of which Joannes Thracesius is called 
Curopolata and Magnus Drungarius Vigiliarum. 
It is clear also that he wrote before Cedrenus; and 
that the latter borrowed from him; and this is now 
the general conclusion of competent judges, includ¬ 
ing Vossius, Hankius, Pontunus, Goar, Labbe, 
Lambecius, and Fabricius. It nmy be observed, 
however, that no other discredit than that of being 
a mere compiler justly attaches to Cedrenus from 
this circumstance: he did not profess to be more 
than a compiler, and has fairly owned his obliga¬ 
tions both to Scylitzes, assuming the latter to be 
identical with Joannes Thracesius, and to other 
writers from whom he borrowed. Had Scylitzes, 
who does not mention Cedrenus, borrowed as 
largely from the latter and concealed his obliga¬ 
tion, he would have justly incurred the reproach 
of endeavouring to deck himself out with stolen 
plumage. 

The question whether Scylitzes published two 
editions of his history, though less important, de¬ 
serves notice. Vossius,Hankius, and other critics con¬ 
tend that he did. Their opinion appears to rest on 
these circumstances: that, in the Latin translation 
of Scylitzes by Gabius (of which presently), the his¬ 
tory is said in the title-page to extend to the reign of 
Isaac Comnenus, “ad imperium Isaaci Coraneni: ” 
that Cedrenus, who, in the latter part of his work, 
transcribes Scylitzes, brings down his work only to 
A. d. 1057, and that, in speaking of Joannes Thra¬ 
cesius, he gives him the title of Protovestiarius, 
while in the MSS. of Scylitzes’ own work he has 
the titles of Curopalata and Magnus Drungarius 
.Vigiliarum; and the work itself comes down to 
about 1080. From these premises it is inferred 
that Scylitzes first held the office of Protovestiarius, 
and during that time published a first edition of 
his work, coming down to a . d . 1057 ; and that 
afterwards he attained the dignities of Curopalata 
and Drungarius, and then published a second 
edition brought down to a later period. But this 
reasoning is not satisfactory. The title of Gabius’s 
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version is a manifest error, for the version itself 
comes down, as does the printed Greek text, to the 
reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes. Gabius apparently 
translated the title of the MS. which he used ; and 
the name of Isaac Comnenus is probably an error 
(either of the transcriber of the MS. or of the 
translator) for Alexius Comnenus, Botaniotes’ suc¬ 
cessor, to whose accession, as we shall presently see, 
the history extended in the author's purpose, if not in 
his performance. The earlier cessation of Cedrenus’ 
narrative may be otherwise accounted for. It may 
be questioned whether he ever finished his work ; 
or whether, if he did, his work is extant in its 
entire form (comp. Vossius, de Historicis Graec. 
lib. ii. c. xxvi. ubi de Cedren.): the actual conclu¬ 
sion is abrupt ; and the point at which it terminates 
partakes not of the character of an historical epoch. 
To this it may,be added that the extant work of 
Scylitzes, which is assumed to be the second edition, 
does not make any reference to a former edition, or 
bear any mark of a continuation having been ap¬ 
pended at the place where the supposed first edition 
concluded. Another consideration which weighs 
with us is this ; that the title of Protovestiarius 
was, in the scale of Byzantine rank, above those of 
Curopalata and Drungarius ; and was, therefore, it 
is reasonable to suppose, the last attained (comp. 
Codinus, de Official. Palat. CPolit. c. ii.). We 
see no reason, then, to suppose that there was more 
than one edition. 

It remains to be considered at what date the 
history of Scylitzes was written, and to how late a 
period it extended. The abruptness of the termi¬ 
nation of the work, as printed, in the middle of the 
short reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes, shows that 
we have it in an incomplete form, whether so left 
by the author or derived from an imperfect copy. 
A MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna, fully 
described by Kollar ( Supplement ad Lambecii Com - 
mentar . lib. i. p. 613, &c.)» contains a variety of 
chronological and other tables, probably compiled 
by Scylitzes (and which we shall presently notice), 
and a copy of his Synopsis Historiarum , written, as 
Kollar judges, early in the twelfth century. This 
MS. is mutilated at the end of Scylitzes’ Synopsis , 
so as to prevent our ascertaining at what point the 
history concluded. But a list of Byzantine sove¬ 
reigns of both sexes, bearing the inscription ot iv 
rySe tt) fiiSXtp dvaytypagfxivoi flacnXeis tloiv 
ctroi, Zmperatores quorum Res in hoc Libro sunt 
conscrivtae , sunt hi, ends with ’AA i£ios 6 Kopvrivbs, 
cry A£' ptrjva s Ilf 7 )p.ipas i8', 7 ) yvvrj culroG Elp^vt], 
Alexius Comnenus, annis septem et triginta, men - 
sibus quatuor , diebus quatuoi’decim. Uxor ejus 
Irene. From this passage Kollar inferred that the 
history included the whole reign of Alexius, and 
that the author must have written after its close in 
a. d. 1118. But this inference, so far as it respects 
the close of the history, is contradicted by the title 
of the history itself, which describes it as reAfo- 
tc 3<ra is tt)p dvay6pev<riv *AAe£tou rod Ko/jLvyvoQ, 
In Alexii Comneni Coronatione desinens. The his¬ 
tory then included, or was intended to include, not 
the whole reign of Alexius, but only its commence¬ 
ment ; though the extant, at least the published 
copies do not reach even this point, thus evidencing 
their incompleteness. The writer, therefore, must 
have lived after the commencement; and, if he 
was the author of the table of sovereigns, after the 
close of the reign of Alexius: but it may be doubted 
whether that tabic was not added, or the length of 
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each sovereign’s reign inserted, by a subsequent 
transcriber. All that can with certainty be concluded 
is, that the printed editions and the known MSS. of 
the history do not complete the work, according to 
the description given in its title; and that the 
author filled the offices ascribed to him by Cedrenus 
and in the title of his own work. Whether he 
lived after a. d. 1118 ; whether he held his several 
offices successively or simultaneously, and if suc¬ 
cessively, in what order, is quite uncertain. The 
theory of a double edition of his work, and the 
succession of his offices deduced from that theory, 
rests, as we have shown, on no sufficient foundation. 
Even the assertion that he was a native of the 
Thracesian Thema is doubtful ; for Cedrenus, who 
calls him 6 0pa/oi<nos, “ Thracesius,” does not 
add rd ydvos, 44 by birth,” but rd «tt vvvpov, 44 by 
surname,” as if to guard against the otherwise 
obvious inference as to his birth-place. Possibly, 
like Georgius Trapezuntius (George of Trebizond), 
he derived his surname from the original seat of his 
family. [Georgius, literary and ecclesiastical, 
No. 48.] 

The work of Scylitzes, one of the most important 
of the Byzantine histories, has been singularly neg¬ 
lected. The unfounded opinion of Fabrot, the Pa¬ 
risian editor of Cedrenus, that Scylitzes was merely 
the “Cedreni simia,” led to the publication of only 
that part of Scylitzes which Cedrenus did not 
transcribe, viz., the part extending from 1057 to 
1080, and which those who suppose that there were 
two editions of the work regard as having been 
added in the second edition. It constitutes about 
a seventh part of the whole work. The Paris 
edition of Cedrenus appeared in two vols. fol. 
1647. The Excerpta ex Breviario Historico Jocin- 
nis Scylitzae Curopalatae , excipueniia ubi Cedrenus 
desinit are in the second volume, and are illustrated 
with a Latin version (slightly altered from Gabius’s) 
and a few notes, by Goar. The Venice edition, 
fol. 17*29, is a mere reprint of the foregoing ; though 
in the interim Montfaucon had published ( Biblioth. 
Coislin. p. 207) the Prooemium, which, in an 
abridged or mutilated form, Cedrenus had adopted 
as his own, and prefixed to his own work. I 11 the 
Bonn edition of Byzantine historians, it might 
have been expected that the'entire work of Scy¬ 
litzes would have appeared, even if the transcript 
of it in Cedrenus had been suppressed : but Bekker, 
the editor of Cedrenus, has been content to repeat 
the Excerpia of Fabrot, with the mere addition in 
the margin of such supplements, both to Cedrenus, 
in the part transcribed from Scylitzes, and to 
the Excerpta , as could be obtained from MSS., 
including the Coislin MS. examined by Montfaucon, 
but apparently not including the Vienna MS. The 
greater part of the Greek text of one of the most 
valuable of the Byzantine writers is yet, therefore, 
unpublished in its original and proper form. 

A Latin version of the whole work (with the ex* 
ception of some lacunae), by'Joannes BaptistaGabius 
(Giovanni Battista Gabio), Greek professor at Rome, 
was published, fol. Venice, 1570. A part of this 
version accompanies the Greek text of the Excerpta 
in the above editions. Gabio writes his author’s 
name Scillizza or Scyllizzes. 

The tables prefixed to the work of Scylitzes in 
the Vienna MS. were conjectured by Kollar to 
have been collected or compiled by Scylitzes as in¬ 
troductory to his work. This is not unlikely ; and 
whenever the whole of the text of Scylitzes shall 
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appear, it may be hoped these tables will be pub¬ 
lished also. They are: — 1. Sdyoxpis ruv xpdwv 
dnd rijs tcrlorfvs /cdopov, Synopsis annorum a 
creations mundi. It is little else than a list of 
names, with their respective dates, beginning with 
Adam, and ending with the Roman emperors Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximian. 2. "Oaoi ev Bv^ayrlcf i€a- 
crlAfvaay Xpicrnavoi , Quot Byzantii irnperium obti- 
nuerunt Christian *, beginning with Constantine the 
Great, and ending with Nioephorua Botaniotes: the 
length of each emperor’s reign is given. 3. Certain 
historical epochs ; beginning E lal oZv dwd *A$dp 
2<*>s rod KaraK\v<rpov k . r. A., Ab Adamo iyitur 
usque ad Diluvium fiuxerunt anni. 4. A list of 
the Kings of the Ten Tribes of Israel. 5. A list 
of the High Priests of Israel, beginning with 
Aaron. 6. A list of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem. 
7. A list of the Bishops of Rome, ending with 
Boniface II., A. d. 530. 8. A list of the Bishops 

or Patriarchs of Byzantium, to Stephen, a. d. 886 
—893. 9. A list of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 

10. A list of the Patriarchs of Antioch, ending 
with the second patriarchate of AnastaBius I., a. d. 
593. 11, 12. The Canonical Books of the Old and 

New Testaments. 13. Controverted Books of the 
Old Testament, chiefly the Books of our Apocry¬ 
pha. 14. Controverted Books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, including the Apocalypsis Joannis , and some 
others not included in our canon, viz., the Apoca¬ 
lypsis Petri , Barnabae Epistola , and the Evangclium 
secundum Hebraeos. 15. Spurious Books of the 
Old Testament. 16. Spurious Books of the New 
Testament, among which are classed the Writings of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hernias. 
17. The Genealogy of the Roman Emperor Valen- 
tinian I. Lambecius, and, after him, Fabricius, 
doubted if all these tables were to be attributed to 
Scylitzes: but Lambecius (according to Kollar) 
subsequently changed his opinion, and thought 
they were his. (Kollar, Supplement , p. 618.) 

The Jus Graeco-Romanum of Leunclavius (vol. i. 
p. 132, &c.) contains, 'T7 t dpyrjcris rod Koupoira\d - 
tov Kal peyaKov dpovyyaplou rijs flly\T]$ *lu>Avvov 
rov Opaurjotou juerd rijv tt spl pyrjartias veap&v ye- 
vopdv7] 7 rpbs rdv avroy f}aoi\4a uvpioy ’AA 4%ioy ntpi 
nvos ap<pi6o\las iirl ravrr} dva<pvdcn)s, Suggestio Cu- 
ropalatae , Magnique Drungarii Vigiliarum , Domini 
Joannis Jhracesii post promulgatam de Sponsalibus 
Novellam oblata eidem Principi , Domino Alexio , de 
ambiguiiate qvadam super haec enata . According to 
Possevino (Apparatus Sacer, Catalog, ad fin. tom. 
iii. p. 42), there were extant in MS. in the library 
of a convent of the monks of St. Basil, in the isle 
of Patmos, some other works of Scylitzes : — Joan- 
nis Scylitzae Varii Sermones Philosophici et Theolo- 
gici , of which the first was, Uepl uderpov Kal rijs 
war* at )rdv (pvatus, De Mundo et ejus Natura: also 
Ejusdem quaedam Epistolae. The dissertations 
would be curious, as Scylitzes appears to have had 
little respect for the property, whatever he may 
have had for the doctrines of the Church. He vin¬ 
dicates in his history (p. 808, ed. Paris, p. 642, ed. 
Bonn) the conduct of Isaac Comnenus, in seizing 
the superfluous wealth of the monasteries, and 
wishes that he had been able to treat the whole 
Church in a similar way. (See, however, Mont¬ 
faucon, Bibl. Coisl . p. 206.) Possibly, however, 
the Patmos MSS. may contain the works of a 
ounger Joannes Scylitzes, different from the 
istorian, who is mentioned by Nic. Comnenus 
Papadopoli, but whose writings Fabricius had 
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not seen. (Vossius, De Historicis Qraccis, lib. ii. 
c.xxvi.; Hankius, De Byzanlin. rerum Scriptoribtts , 
pars. i. c. xxvii.; Lambecius, Comment, de Biblioth. 
Caesaraea , vol. ii. p. 232, &c. ed. Kollar ; Kollar, 
Supplement, ad Lambec. 1. c.; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
vol. ii. p. 155, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Mont- 
faucon. Bill. Coislin , p. 206, <fcc.; Goar, Notae 
Posteriores in Cedrenum , sub init.; Oudin, De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis , vol. ii. col. 745, &c.; Fa¬ 
bric. BibL Graec. vol. vii. pp. 464, &c., 722, &c., 
vol. xi. pp. 644,651; Allatius, Diatriba de Georgiis, 
apud Fabric, vol. xii. p. 33; Labbe, Catalog. 
Scriptor. Ilist. Byzant. Nos. ix. x. ; Appar. Hist. 
Byzantin. pars ii. prefixed to the Paris edition of 
the Byzantine writers.) [J. C. M.] 

SCYLLA (2ku AAa) and Charybdis, the names 
of two rocks between Italy and Sicily, and only 
a short distance from one another. In the midst 
of the one of these rocks which was nearest to 
Italy, there dwelt, according to Homer, Scylla, a 
daughter of Crataeis, a fearful monster, barking 
like a dog, with twelve feet, six long necks and 
mouths, each of which contained three rows of 
sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which was much 
lower, contained an immense fig-tree, under which 
there dwelt Charybdis, who thrice every day 
swallowed down the waters of the sea, and thrice 
threw them up again: both were formidable to the 
ships which had to pass between them (Horn. Od. 
xii. 73, &c., 235, &c.). Later traditions represent 
Scylla as a daughter of Phorcys or Phorbas, by 
Hecate Crataeis (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 828, &c., with 
the Scholiast), or by Lamia ; while others make 
her a daughter of Triton, or Poseidon and Crataeis 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1714), or of Typhon and 
Echidna (Hygin. Fab. praef.). Some, again, de¬ 
scribe her as a monster with six heads of different 
animals, or with only three heads (Tzetz. ad Ly- 
ooph. 650 ; Eustath. I. c.). One tradition relates that 
Scylla originally was a beautiful maiden, who often 
played with the nymphs of the sea, and was beloved 
by the marine god Glaucus. He applied to Circe for 
means to make Scylla return his love ; but Circe, 
jealous of the fair maiden, threw magic herbs into 
the well in which Scylla was wont to bathe, and by 
these herbs the maiden was metamorphosed in such 
a manner, that the upper part of her body remained 
that of a woman, while the lower part was changed 
into the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by 
dogs (Ov. Met. xiii. 732, &c., 905, xiv. 40, &c.; 
Tibull. iii. 4. 89). Another tradition related that 
Scylla was beloved by Poseidon, and that Amphi- 
trite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her into a mon¬ 
ster (Tzetz. ad Lycoph . 45 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 420). 
Heracles is said to have killed her, because she had 
stolen some of the oxen of Geryon ; but Phorcys is 
said to have restored her to life (Eustath., Tzetz., 
Hygin., 1. c .). Virgil (Aen. vi. 286) speaks of 
several Scyllae, and places them in the lower 
world (comp. Lucret. v. 893). Charybdis is de¬ 
scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, and 
as a voracious woman, who stole oxen from Heracles, 
and was hurled by the thunderbolt of ZeuB into 
the sea, where she retained her voracious nature. 
(Serv. ad Aen. iii. 420.) 

2. A daughter of King Nisus of Megara, who, 
in consequence of her love of Minos, cut off the 
golden hair from her father's head, and thereby 
caused his death (Apollod. iii. 15. § 8). She has 
sometimes been confounded with the monster 
Scylla. [L.S.] 
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SCYLLIS. [Dipoknus.] 

SCYMNUS {%kv/xvos\ of Chios, wrote a /V- 
riegesis , or description of the earth, which iB referred 
to in a few passages of Stephan us and other later 
writers (Steph. Byz. s. w. Flapoy, 'Eppwao-rra, 
’ A7 a0T7, V A peas vijaos ; Schol. ad Apollon. JR hod. 
iv. 284 ; Apollon. Hist. Mirab. 15, where we 
should read ZiaSpivos instead of Ztcvriyos). A 
brief Periegesis, written in Iambic metre, and con¬ 
sisting of nearly one thousand lines, has come 
down to, us. This poem, as appears from the 
author’s own statement, was written in imitation 
of a similar work in iambic verses, composed by the 
Athenian Apollodorus [see Vol. I. p. 234, b.], and 
is dedicated to king Nicoraedes, whom some modern 
writers suppose to be the same as Nicomedes III., 
king of Bithynia, who died b.c. 74 ; but this is quite 
uncertain. A portion of this poem was first pub¬ 
lished by Hoeschel, under the name of Marcianus 
Heracleotes, along with other Greek geographers, 
Augsburg, 1600, 8vo. ; and again by Morell, also 
under the name of Marcianus, Paris, 1606, 8vo. 
But Lucas Holstenius and Is. Vossius maintained 
that this poem was written by Scymnus Chius, 
and is the work referred to in the passages of the 
ancient writers quoted above. Their opinion was 
adopted by Hod well, in his dissertation DeScymno 
Chio , § 7, and the poem wa9 accordingly printed 
under the name of Scymnus, by Hudson and by 
Gail, in the Geographi Graeci Minores , as well as 
by B. Fabricius, in his recent edition of the work, 
Leipzig, 1846. Meineke, however, has shown, 
most satisfactorily, in his edition of the poem pub¬ 
lished shortly after that of Fabricius (Berlin, 1846), 
that the Periegesis of Scymnus Chius quoted by 
the ancient writers was written in prose, and was 
an entirely different work from the extant poem, 
the author of which is quite unknown. 

SCYMNUS, artists. 1. A statuary and silver- 
chaser, of high celebrity, but none of whose works 
were known in Pliny’s time. He wa9 the pupil 
of Critios, and must therefore have flourished 
about 01. 83, B. c. 448. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19. § 25.) 

2. An engraver of precious stones, one beautiful 
specimen of whose work is extant. It is not 
known whether or not he was the same person as 
the preceding. (R. Rochette, Lettre & M. Schom , 
p. 154, 2d ed.) 

3. A painter, whose picture of a female slave is 

mentioned by Hippocrates. He appears to have 
flourished about 01. 110, B. c. 340. (Nagler, 
Kunstler Learicon , s. v.) [P. S-] 

SCYTHES (2ku07js). 1. Tyrant or ruler of 

Zancle in Sicily, about 494 b. c. The Zanclaeaus 
had sent to Ionia to invite colonists to join them 
in founding a new city on the KoA?) *A/mf, or 
north shore of Sicily, and the offer had been ac¬ 
cepted by a large body of Samians, together with 
some fugitives from Miletus ; but when they ar¬ 
rived at Locri, Scythes, at the head of the Zan- 
claeans, was engaged in hostilities against the 
Sicels, and the Samians were persuaded by Anaxi- 
Las of Rhegium to take advantage of bis absence, 
and occupy the city of Zancle itself. Hereupon 
Scythes called in the assistance of his ally, Hip¬ 
pocrates, tyrant of Gela, but the latter proved no 
less perfidious than the Samians, and immediately 
on his arrival threw Scythes himself and his brother 
Pythogenes into chains, and sent them prisoners to 
Inycus, while he betrayed his allies the Zandaeans 
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into the hands of the Samians. Scythes, however, 
contrived to make his escape to Himcra, and from 
thence repaired to Asia, to the court of Dareius, 
king of Persia, where he was received with much 
distinction, and rose to a high place in the 
king's favour. He afterwards revisited his native 
city, but again returned to the Persian court, 
where he died at an advanced age, and in the pos¬ 
session of great wealth, while he enjoyed general 
esteem for the probity of his character (Herod, vi. 
23, 24 ; Aelian. V. H. viii. 17). It is remark¬ 
able that Herodotus, while he designates Anaxilas 
and Hippocrates as tyrants (rdpayvoi) of their 
respective cities, styles Scythes king (jSatrtAeds) or 
monarch (potivapxos) of the Zanclaeans. 

2. The father of Cadmus, tyrant of Cos, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus (vii. 163), is supposed by 
K. 0. Muller ( Dorians , vol. i. p. 193, note) to be 
identical with the preceding [Cadmus], The 
subsequent removal of Cadmus to Zancle cer¬ 
tainly gives much probability to the conjecture. 
Valckenaer and Larcher, however (ad Herod, vi. 
23, vii. 163) consider him to have been another per¬ 
son of the same family. [E. H. B.J 

SCYTHIA'NUS (^KvOiauis), a Manichaean 
heretic, who, according to Epiphanius, supported 
his opinions by the philosophy of Pythagoras. 
(Epiphan. Haer, lxvi. 2 ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. 

i. p. 866.) [P. S.] 

SCYTHI'NUS ('ZkvQ'Ivos), of Teos, an iambic 

poet, mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. 
Tews). He turned into verse the great work of 
the philosopher Heracleitus (Diog. Laert. ix. 16 ; 
see Menag. ad loc.). A considerable fragment, 
apparently from this work, is preserved by Stobaeus 
(Eclog. Phys. i. 9. § 43, p. 264). He is also men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus (xi. p. 461), and twice by 
Plutarch, who quotes from him some verses re¬ 
specting the lyre (Op. Mor. pp. 402, 705). Two 
of his epigrams are preserved in the Greek Antho¬ 
logy. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 104 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. vol. ii. p. 91, vol. xiii. p. 950 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 866, vol. ii. pp. 142, 625, 
vol. iv. p. 494.) [P. S.] 

SEBO'SUS, STA'TIUS, a writer on geography, 
cited by Pliny (H. N. vi. 29. s. 35, vi. 31. s. 36, 
ix. 15. s. 17; Solin. 52). He is perhaps the same 
as Sebosus, the friend of Catulus. (Cic. ad Alt. 

ii. 14, 15.) 

SEBRUS (2/Spos), a son of Hippocoon, was 
worshipped as a hero at Sparta, where he had an 
heroura called Sebrium. (Paus. iii. 15. § 1; comp. 
Dorceus.) [L. S.] 

SECUNDl'NUS, a Manichaean, known to us 
only as the author of a letter addressed to Augus¬ 
tine, in which he gently upbraids him for having 
deserted the sect to which he was once attached, 
and urges him in the most earnest and flattering 
language to return. This Epistola ad Augustinum , 
which is totally destitute of merit, together with 
the reply Contra Secundinum Manichaeum , is given 
in the works of the bishop of Hippo, in the eighth 
volume of the Benedictine edition. [W. R.] 

SECUNDI'NUS, NICOLA'US, a learned 
Greek of the island of Euboea, who acted as 
interpreter at the council of Florence in a. d. 
1438, and the following years. He translated 
several Greek works into Latin : but his life does 
not fall within the limits of the present work. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 294.) 

SECUNDUS (2i/tovv8os), Greek literary. 
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1. Of Athens, a distinguished sophist of the time 
of Hadrian, and one of the teachers of Herodes 
Atticus, who quarrelled with him, and wrote a sar¬ 
castic verse upon him ; but, after his death, He¬ 
rodes pronounced his funeral oration, and shed 
tears over him. He was the son of a carpenter, 
whence he obtained the nickname of iirlovpos. Ac¬ 
cording to Philostratus, he was exceedingly learned, 
but very inferior as a critic. (Philostr. Fit. Soph . 
i. 26, pp. 544, 545 ; Suid. s.o., who appears to 
have confounded him with Pliny I though the 
reading is doubtful.) 

Of his works very little is known with certainty. 
Suidas tells us that he wrote /ueA Iras faropiKas, 
and we have in Philostratus the theme and heads 
of his most celebrated rhetorical exercise. There 
is a collection of Sententiae ascribed to him, of 
doubtful authenticity, and not of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to require further notice here. The whole 
question respecting them is discussed, and an account 
of their MSS. and editions given, in Fabricius, 
Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 866—870. 

2. Of Tarentum, an epigrammatic poet, three of 
whose epigrams are preserved in the Greek Antho¬ 
logy. His verses were included in the collection 
of Philip of Thessalonica, about whose time he 
seems to have lived. (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 5 ; 
Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 226, vol. xiii. pp. 
950, 951.) [P.S.] 

SECUNDUS, M. A'RRIUS, known only from 
coins, a specimen of which is annexed. It has 
been supposed by some that the head on the 
obverse is that of Augustus ; by others that of 
Arrius himBelf: but it is impossible to obtain any 
certainty on the point. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 143.) 
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SECUNDUS, ATA'NIUS, vowed during an 
illness of Caligula to fight in the gladiatorial games, 
if the emperor recovered, expecting to be rewarded 
for his devotion. But when Caligula got well, and 
Secundus was unwilling to fulfil his vow, the em¬ 
peror compelled him to fight. (Dion Cass. lix. 8 ; 
comp. Suet. Calig. 27.) 

SECUNDUS CARI'NAS. [Carinas, No. 4.] 

SECUNDUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman orator and 
a friend of Quintilian, is one of the speakers in the 
Dialogue de Oratoribus , usually ascribed to Tacitus. 
Quintilian praises his eleganiia , and says that if 
he had lived longer, he would have obtained with 
posterity the reputation of an illustrious orator. 
(Auctor, Dial, de Orat. 2, &c.; Quin tit x. 1. 
§ 120, xii. 10. § 11.) 

SECUNDUS, MA'RIUS, was governor of 
Phoenicia, under Macrinus, and took a share in 
the administration of Egypt also. He was slain in 
the tumult which arose when intelligence was first 
received of the victory achieved by Elagabalus, 
(Dion Cass, lxxviii. 35.) [W. Ri 

SECUNDUS, PEDA'NIUS. [Pbdanius, 
No. 3.J 
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SECUNDUS, PETRO'NIUS, praefectus prae- 
torio along with Norbanua in the reign of Don\i- 
tian, and one of the parties privy to the murder 
of the emperor. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 15; Eutrop. 
viii. 1.) 

SECUNDUS, PLI'NIUS. [Plinius ] 
SECUNDUS, POMPO'NIUS. 1. A distin¬ 
guished poet in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius. He was one of the friends of 
Sejanus, and on the fall of that minister in a. n. 
31 was thrown into prison, where he remained till 
the accession of Caligula in a. d. 37, by whom he 
was released, and wno raised him to the consul¬ 
ship in a. d. 41. Dion Cassius says (lix. 6), 
that he had been consul seven 3 r ears before the 
accession of Caligula; but his name does not occur 
in the Fasti. In the reign of Claudius he was 
appointed the emperor’s legatus in Germany, and 
in A. D. 50 defeated the Chatti, and obtained 
the honour of the triumphal ornaments. Secun- 
dus was an intimate friend of the elder Pliny, 
who showed his affection for him by writing his 
life in two books. Tacitus speaks of him (Ann. 
v. 8 ) as a man “ multa morum elegantia et ingenio 
illustri." It was by his tragedies that Secundus 
obtained the most celebrity. They are spoken of in 
the highest terms by Tacitus, Quintilian, and the 
younger Pliny, and were read even in a much 
later age, as one of them is quoted by the gram¬ 
marian Charisius (Tac. Ann. v. 8, yL 18; Dion 
Cass. lix. 6, 29 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 13, xii. 27, 28 ; 
Dial, de Oral, 13 ; Quintil. x. 1. § 98 ; Plin. 
11. N. vii. 19, xiii. 12. s. 26, xiv. 4. s. 6 ; Plin. 
Ep. iii. 5, vii. 17; Charisius, ap. Bothe, Poet. 
Seen. Lat. Fragm. vol. ii. p. 279). The prae- 
nomen of Pomponius Secundus is doubtful. In 
one passage Tacitus calls him rublius (Ann. xi. 
13), and in another Lucius (Ann. xii. 27), while 
Dion Cassius (lix. 6) names him Quintus. Tacitus, 
however, call his brother Quintus. [No. 2.] 

2. Q. Pomponius Secundus, the brother of the 
preceding, a man of abandoned character, accused 
Sancia and others towards the end of the reign of 
Tiberius, under the pretext of warding off dangers 
from his brother by acquiring the favour of the 
emperor. He subsequently revolted against the 
emperor Claudius. (Tac. Ann . vi. 18, xiii. 43.) 

POPPAEITS, Q. SECUNDUS, consul suf- 
fectus a. d. 9, with M. Papius Mutilus. These 
consuls gave their names to the celebrated Papia 
Poppaea lex, frequently called Julia et Papia Pop- 
paea. (Dion Cass. lvi. 10 ; Diet, of Antiq. p. 691, 
2d ed.) 

SECUNDUS, SATRIUS, a dependant of Se¬ 
janus, accused Cremutius Cordus in a. d. 25. He 
afterwards betrayed his master, and gave informa¬ 
tion to Tiberius of the conspiracy which Sejanus 
had formed against him. Josephus relates (Ant. 
xviii. 6) that Antonia informed Tiberius of the 
conspiracy of Sejanus ; and hence it has been con¬ 
jectured that Secundus, unwilling or unable to 
have an interview with the emperor, had acquainted 
Antonia with the plot. Secundus was married to 
the notorious Albucilla. (Tac. Ann. iv. 34, vi. 8, 
47 ; Senec. Consol, ad Marciam y 22.) 

SECUNDUS, VI'BIUS, a Roman eques, was 
accused of malversation (repetundae) in Mauritania, 
and condemned, A. D. 60. He was banished from 
Italy, and escaped a heavier punishment through 
the influence of his brother Vibius Crispus. (Tac. 
Attn, xiv, 28.) 
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SECUNDUS, VITRU'VIUS, secretary to 
Commodus, was put to death along with Patemus 
and Julianus upon the discovery of the conspiracy 
against the emperor in a. d. 183. (Lamprid. Corn- 
mod. 4.) [W. R.] 

SEDI'GITUS, VOLCA'TIUS, is described by 
Pliny (H. N. xi 43) as “ illustrem in Poetica.” 
A. Gellius (xv. 24) has preserved from his work 
de Po'ctis, which appears to have been a sort of 
metrical Didascalia, thirteen Iambic senarians, in 
which the principal Latin comic dramatists are 
enumerated in the order of merit. In this “ Canon," 
as it has been termed, the first place is assigned to 
Caecilius Statius, the second to Plautus, the third 
to Naevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to Atti- 
lius, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to Turpi- 
lius, the eighth to Trabea, the ninth to Luscius, 
the tenth, “causa antiquitatis,” to Ennius. In 
addition to these verses, two fragments, probably 
from the same piece with the above, one a single 
line, the other extending to three, and both re¬ 
ferring to Terence, are quoted in the life of that 
writer ascribed to Suetonius. (Burmann, Anthol. 
Lat ii. 223, or No. 140, ed. Meyer ; Osann, Anal . 
Crit. p. 3 ; Ludewig, Ueber den Canon des Vulca- 
tius Sedigitus , Programm zu Neustrelitz, 4to. 1842 ; 
Klussmann, de Naevio potta.) [W. R.J 

SEDU'LIUS, COE'LIUS, a Christian poet, 
who is termed a presbyter by Isidorus of Seville 
de Script. Eccles. c. 7), and by Honoriusof Autun 
de S. E. iii. 7). By the writer known as Anony- 
mus Mellicensis (c.. 35, in the Dibl. Eccles. of 
Fabricius) he is called an Antistes, a title confirmed 
by two acrostic panegyrics to be found in the 
edition of Cellariua, while by Sigebertus of Gem- 
bloux (de S. E. 6), and by Trithemius (dc S. E. 
142) he is designated as a bishop—to which an- 
tisies is frequently equivalent—but no one has pre¬ 
tended to discover the see over which he presided. 
We cannot determine with absolute precision the 
date either of his birth or of his death, but the 
period when he flourished may be defined within 
narrow limits. He refers (Epist. ad Maced.) to the 
commentaries of Jerome, who died a. d. 420, and is 
himself praised by Cassiodorus (de Instil, div. let 
27 ; comp. Venant. Fortunat. Carm. viii. 1 ; Fit. 
S. Martin, i. 15), who was bom A. d. 468, and by 
Pope Gelasiu9, who presided over the Roman 
Church from A. d. 492 to a. d. 496. Moreover, 
his works were collected after his death and pub¬ 
lished by Asterius, as we learn from a short intro* 
ductory epigram, to which is added, in some MSS., 
the note “ Hoc opus Sedulius inter chartulas dis- 
persum reliquit: quod recollectum adomatumque 
ad omnem elegantiam divulgatum est a Turcio 
Rufio Asterio V. C. consule ordinario atque pa- 
tricio." Upon turning to the Fasti we discover 
that an Asterius was consul along with Protogenes 
in a. d. 449, and that Turcius Rufus Apronianus 
Asterius was consul along with Praesidius in a. d. 
496. Combining these facts little doubt can be 
entertained that the latter is the person indicated 
above, and that we may fix the epoch of Sedulius 
about a. d. 450. Of his personal history we know 
nothing whatsoever. By Trithemius^/. c.) indeed 
he is said to have been a Scot, the disciple of 
archbishop Hildebert; but this and similar state¬ 
ments arose, it would appear, from confounding 
three different persons, all ecclesiastics, who bore 
the same name: — 1. Sedulius, the poet, who be¬ 
longs, as we have proved, to tbe fifth century. 
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2. Sedulius, who, in attaching his signature to the 
Acts of the Council of Rome, held in a. d. 7*21, 
describes himself as ** Episcopus Britanniae de 
gencre Scotorum.” 3. Sedulius, an Irish Scot, who 
lived some hundred years later, and compiled from 
the works of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and other 
celebrated fathers, a commentary upon St. Paul 
still extant under the title “ Sedulii Scoti Hiber- 
niensis in omnes epistolas Pauli Collectaneum.” 

The following pieces by the first of these indi¬ 
viduals have descended to us. 

I. Paschale Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum 
IAbri V. y in heroic measure; to which is prefixed 
in some MSS. a “ Praefatio,” in eight elegiac 
couplets, addressed to the reader, and a u Dedicatio 
ad Theodosium Augustum,” in fifteen hexameters. 
If the inscription of the latter be genuine, it could 
not have been written after A. d. 450, for in that 
year the younger Theodosius died. There is also 
an introductory epistle addressed to the Abbot 
Macedonius, at whose request Sedulius had exe¬ 
cuted a prose version of the above poem. This 
prose version has been preserved and was published 
at Paris in 1585 by F. Juret, from a MS. the 
property of P. Pithou. Sigebertus (1. c .) main¬ 
tains that the work was first composed in prose 
and afterwards versified. But this account is di¬ 
rectly at variance with the words of the letter. 
There is some doubt as to the number of books 
into which the Paschale Carmen ought to be di¬ 
vided. Although the MSS. vary, all the best 
distribute it into five: the Anonymus Mellicensis 
(/. c .) states that it consists of two ; Isidorus and 
Honorius ( ll . cc.) agree that there are three, one 
being devoted to the signs and wonders comme¬ 
morated in the Old Testament, two to the Sacra¬ 
ments and Miracles of Christ. Trithemius ( l . c.) 
expressly names four, and this seems to have been 
the arrangement contemplated by the author, who 
thus (Epist. ad Maced.) explains the nature, ob¬ 
ject, and extent of his undertaking: w Quatuor 
mirabilium divinorum libellos, quos, et pluribus 
pauca complexus, usque ad Passionem et Resur- 
rectionem Ascensionemque Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, quatuor Evangelistamm dicta congregans, 
ordinavi, contra omnes aemulos tuae defensioni 
commendo. Huic autem operi, favente Deo, Pas- 
chalis Carminis nomen imposui quia Pascha nos¬ 
trum immolatus est Christus.” The most easy 
solution of the difficulty is to be found in the sup¬ 
position which assigns the disposition of the parts, 
as they are now exhibited, to the first editor 
Asterius, who would probably give that form to 
the scattered papers of the deceased which to him 
appeared most appropriate, while transcribers, fol¬ 
lowing their own judgment, may have thought fit 
to introduce changes, and thus have caused the 
discrepancies and contradictions which we meet 
with in the historians of ecclesiastical literature. It 
is not improbable that Sedulius may, at one time, 
have intended the Miracles of the Old Testament 
to constitute a separate work, and it may even be 
urged that the words quoted above apply to the 
New Testament exclusively. 

II. Veteris et Novi Testamenti Cdllatio, a sort of 
hymn containing a collection of texts from the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged in such a manner 
as to enable the reader to compare the two dispen¬ 
sations. The metre employed is the elegiac distich 
and the expressions are arranged with laborious 
ingenuity in such a way that the first penthemimer 
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of the hexameter, in each couplet, recurs as the 
last penthemimer of the pentameter: thus 

Primus ad ima ruit magna de luce superbus ; 

Sic homo cum tumuit primus ad ima ruit ; 

a device to which grammarians have given the 
name of 

III. Hymnus de Christo , a succinct account of 
the life and miracles of Christ, from the Incarnation 
to the Ascension, in Iambic dimeters. The first 
line begins with the letter A, the fifth line with 
the letter B, the ninth with C, the thirteenth 
with I), and so on at intervals of four lines until 
a complete alphabet has been finished, the whole 
being wound up by a sort of epilogue in two elegiac 
distichs. 

IV. De Verbi Incamatione , a Cento Virgilianus, 
first published in the collection of Martene and 
Durand from a MS. belonging to the monastery of 
Corvey on the Weser. 

V. The authenticity of the epigram entitled 
“ De tabula orbis terrarum jussu Theodosii Junioris 
Imperatoris facta” is more than doubtful. It is 
to be found in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina , v. 
115, or No. 274, ed. Meyer; comp. Wernsdorf, 
Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iv. p. 499. 

The merits of Sedulius are altogether of a nega¬ 
tive character. Every one admits that he was not 
destitute of talent. With the exception of several 
mistakes in quantity, his verse is by no means 
rough nor inharmonious, and his language, formed 
upon the model of Virgil, is not devoid of a certain 
degree of elegance, and cannot be pronounced im¬ 
pure ; his descriptions are not coarse nor exagge¬ 
rated. His prose, however, presents a singular 
contrast, the style being in the highest degree 
harsh and affected, the phraseology and syntax alike 
barbarous. Such inconsistencies are by no means 
uncommon among the writers of that epoch, and 
admit of easy explanation. In verse composition 
they confined themselves exclusively to the words 
and expressions which had been stamped by the 
authority of the poets in the Augustan age, accord¬ 
ing to the system pursued in the school exercises 
of modem times, while their prose represented the 
ordinary language of their own day. 

We have already observed that Sedulius was 
commended by Pope Gelasius, who couched his 
praise in the following terms {Distinct, xv. 3. § 25): 
“ Venerabilis viri Sedulii Paschale Opus, quod he- 
roicis descripsit versibus, insigni laude proferimus.” 
In transcribing the document the word haereticis 
was accidentally substituted for heroicis , and the 
error passed undetected in some of the authorised 
collections of Canons. Hence it came to pass that, 
for a considerable period, zealous churchmen, and 
among them Pope Paulus II. and Pope Hadrianus 

VI., moved by the authority of one so holy, were 
in the habit of anathematising poets in general, 
and of declaring that all who meddled with verse, 
even although the theme might relate to holy 
things, were heretics and accursed. 

The Editio Princeps of Sedulius is a quarto 
volume, printed at Paris by Badius Ascensius, but 
without a date ; the second edition was published 
along with Juvencus and others by Aldus, 4 to. 
Venet. 1502. The most elaborate editions are 
those of Cellarius, 8vo. Hal. 1704 and 1739 ; ef 
Arntzenius, 4to Leovard. 1761 ; and of Arevalus, 
4to. Rom. 1794. The different pieceB will be 
found in “ Poetarum veterum ecclesiasticc. Opera 
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Christiana” of G. Fabricius, fol. Basil. 1564 ; in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum Max, fol. Lugd. 1677, vol. 
vi. p. 458; in the Corpus Poetarum Lot, of Mat- 
taire, vol. ii. p. 1060; and in the fifth volume of 
the Colledio Pisaurensis. [W. R.] 

SEGESTA (Seytarri). The Trojan Phoeno- 
damas (others call him Hippotes, Ippoteu9 or Ip- 
sostratus) had three daughters. When he was 
to be compelled by Laomedon to expose one of 
them to the marine monster which was ravaging 
the country, he called the people together and in¬ 
duced them to compel Laomedon, whose guilt had 
brought the monster into the country, to expose 
his own daughter Hesione. Laomedon then took 
vengeance by causing some sailors to convey the 
three daughters of Phoenodamas to a desert part 
of the coast of Sicily (some say Libya). One of 
these maidens was Segesta or Egesta, with whom 
the river god Crimissu9, in the shape of a bear or 
a dog, begot Aegestus, Ege9tus or Acestes, by 
whom Egesta in Sicily was built. (Tzetz. ad Ly- 
copk. 471, 953; Serv. ad Aen. i. 550, v. 30; 
Dionys. i. 52.) [L. S.] 

SEGKSTES, a Cheruscan chieftain, the oppo¬ 
nent of Arminius. He was alternately the con¬ 
queror and the captive of his great rival. Private 
injuries embittered their political feud, for Arminius 
carried off and forcibty married the daughter of 
Segestes. In a. d. 9 Segestes warned Quintilius 
Varus of the conspiracy of Arminius, Sigimer 
and other Cheruscan chiefs against him, and coun¬ 
selled him to arrest them ere the revolt broke out. 
His warning was disregarded, and Varus perished. 
In A. n. 14 Segestes was forced by his tribesmen 
into a war with Rome ; but he still corresponded 
with the enemy, and sent to Germanicus informa¬ 
tion of the plans and movements of the Cheruscans. 
His treachery was probably discovered, since the 
Cheruscans attacked Segestes in his own house, 
and he was rescued with difficulty by a detachment 
sent by Germanicus. Segestes was accompanied 
to the Roman camp by his children, his slaves, and 
clients. He extenuated his part in the war by 
pleading his services to Augustus, who had granted 
him the Roman franchise, and he offered to nego¬ 
tiate peace with the insurgent Germans. Germa¬ 
nicus assigned Segestes a secure dwelling-place in 
Narbonne, and pardoned his son Sigimundus, who 
had revolted. The daughter of Segestes, although 
clinging rather to the cause of her husband, Armi- 
nius, than to her father's, was sent with her 
infant son to Ravenna. (Tac. Ann. i. 55—59 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 118 ; Flor. iv. 12.) [ W. B. D.] 

SEGE'TIA, a Roman divinity, who, together 
with Setia or Seja and Semonia, was invoked by 
the early Italians at seed time, for Segetia, like 
the two other names, is connected with sero and 
segcs. (Plin. H.N. xviii. 2. 2 ; Macrob. Sat i. 
16 ; August. De Civ, Dei , iv. 8 ; comp. Tertull. De 
Sped. 8.) [L. S.] 

SEGIME'RUS ( u the Conqueror”), brother of 
Segestes, was one of the leaders of the Cheruscans in 
the revolt of Lower Germany, in a. d. 9. He was 
present with Arminius in the camp of Varus, and 
lured him on to his defeat and death [Arminius]. 
In a. d. 15 Segimerus surrendered himself and his 
son Sesithaces to Stertinius, a lieutenant of Ger¬ 
manicus. He was banished to Cologne. His son's 
pardon was obtained with more difficulty, since 
Sesithaces was accused by the survivors of Varus's 
legions of having treated with contumely their 
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leader’s remains. (Tac. Ann. i. 71 ; Strab. vii. p, 
293 ; Dion Cass. lvi. 19.) [W. B.D.] 

SEGIMUNDUS, the son of Segestes, was ap¬ 
pointed priest of an altar in the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, probably the altar raised to Augustus 
Caesar. He afterwards rejoined his tribe, the Che¬ 
ruscans. In a. D. 14 Sigimundus was one of the 
envoys whom Segestes sent to Germanicus, when 
the Cheruscans were besieging him in his own 
house. Germanicus pardoned the previous defection 
of Sigimundus, and allowed him to share his father’s 
exile in Narbonne. [Segestes.] (Tac. Ann. i. 
57, 58 ; Strab. vii. p. 291.) [W.B.D.] 

SEGONAX, one of the kings of Cantium in 
Britain, who joined Cassivellaunus to oppose Caesar. 
(Caes. B.G. v. 22.) 

SEGU'LIUS, an artist in gold ( aurufex , sic), 
whose name is found in a Latin inscription (Gruter, 
p. dcxxxix. 1), in which his full name is D. Segulius 
Alexsa (sic). The last word, in this case, as in 
the names of Aldus and Quintus Alexa [Quintus], 
is commonly supposed to be an abbreviation of the 
genitive Alexandri or of Alexas; but Raoul-Ro- 
chetto thinks that it is a distinct cognomen. ( Lettre 
d M. Schom , pp. 125, 401, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SEGU'LIUS LA'BEO, a friend of Octavianus, 
b. c. 43, is called by Cicero, “homo nequissimu9.” 
(Cic. ad Fam. xi. 20, 21.) 

SEJA'NUS, AE'LIUS. Dion Cassius says 
that his praenomen was Lucius. Tacitus (Ann. 
iv. 1, &c.) is our chief authority for the history of 
this infamous instrument of Tiberius. Sejanus was 
bom at Vulsinii, in Etruria: he was the Bon of 
Seius Strabo, a Roman eques, who was commander 
of the praetorian troops at the close of the reign of 
Augustus and the commencement of that of Ti¬ 
berius. Velleius Paterculus (ii. 127) says that he 
was of illustrious descent on the maternal side; 
and Lipsius conjectures that his mother was of the 
Junia Gens, because Junius Blaesus, proconsul of 
Africa, was the maternal uncle of Sejanus (Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 72). Rumour accused him of selling 
himself, when a young man, to the lust of Apicius, 
a rich debauchee (Dion Cass. lvii. 19). Sejanus 
ultimately gained such influence over Tiberius, 
that this suspicious man, who was close and re¬ 
served to all mankind, opened his bosom to Seja¬ 
nus, and made him his confidant. Sejanus had a 
body capable of enduring fatigue, and a mind 
capable of the boldest designs: he concealed his 
own thoughts, and was a calumniator of others ; 
he could fawn and crouch to power, though he was 
insolent to those below him ; to the world he put 
on the appearance of moderation, but his greedi¬ 
ness had no bounds ; and to accomplish his pur¬ 
poses he could be magnificent and profuse, as well 
as laborious and vigilant. Such was the character 
of the man who for many years governed Tiberius. 

In the year in which Augustus died, a. d. 14, 
Sejanus was made the colleague of his father in 
the command of the Praetorian bands, and was 
sent by Tiberius to accompany his son Drusus, in 
his visit to the mutinous legions in Pannonia 
(Tacit. Ann. i. 24). Upon his father being sent as 
governor to Egypt, Sejanus had the sole command 
of the Praetorian cohorts. When Agrippina, the 
wife of Germanicus, by her heroic resolution, had 
prevented the bridge over the Rhine from being 
destroyed, and thus secured to the Roman legions 
their retreat from the east bank of the river, the 
suspicious temper of Tiberius, who was afraid of a 
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woman of Buch a stamp, was still further irritated 
by the insinuations of Sejanus, who sowed the 
seeds of hatred in the mind of Tiberius, to the end 
that they might ripen in due time. The ambitious 
designs of Sejanus began to be suspected by the 
Romans when Tiberius betrothed the daughter of 
Sejanus to Drusus, the aon of Claudius, who was 
afterwards emperor. The marriage was prevented 
by the untimely death of the youth (Sueton. Claud. 
27). In a. d. 22 the theatre of Pompeius was burnt 
(Tacit Ann. iii. 72), on which occasion Sejanus 
received the thanks of Tiberius, for preventing the 
conflagration from spreading further. Seneca (Ad 
Marciam , 22) states, that when a statue of Sejanus 
was decreed to be placed in the building which 
Tiberius restored, Cremutius Cordus exclaimed that 
the theatre was now really ruined. 

Sejanus was the person who advised that the 
Praetorian cohorts, which had hitherto been dis¬ 
posed in various parts of the city, should be 
stationed in one camp (Tacit. Ann. iv. 2), a 
measure which was entirely opposed to the system 
of Augustus (Sueton. Aug. 49). He urged that 
the troops would be less manageable if they were 
scattered ; that they would be more efficient for all 
emergencies if they were in one place ; and would 
be more removed from the dissipation of the city. 
Rut they were not removed from the city ; they 
were stationed close to it; and they afterwards 
controlled Rome, as masters, whenever the occasion 
came. The object of Sejanus was to make himself 
popular with the soldiers. He appointed the cen¬ 
turions and tribunes: he gave posts of honour 
and emolument to his creatures and favourites ; and 
Tiberius, the most suspicious of men, had such 
confidence in the praefect, that he called him his 
associate in the labours of administration, and 
allowed his busts to stand in the theatres and fora, 
and even to be placed in the principia of the legions. 
The cunning tyrant was completely infatuated with 
a man whose object was to destroy his master. 

There were many obstacles between Sejanus and 
the imperial power, but he set about removing 
them. Drusus, the son of Tiberius, who was of a 
hasty temper, had given Sejanus a blow, in a dis¬ 
pute with him; for this version of the story is 
more probable than that which makes Sejanus give 
the blow (Tacit. Ann. iv. 3, and the note of Lip- 
sius). Sejanus revenged himself by debauching 
Li via or Li villa, the sister of Germanicus, and the 
wife of Drusus; and he encouraged her to the 
murder of her husband, by promising her marriage 
and a participation in the imperial power to which 
he aspired. To show that he was in earnest, Se¬ 
janus divorced his wife Apicata. The crime was 
delayed until there was a fitting opportunity, and 
Drusus was poisoned by Sejanus (Tacit Ann. iv. 
8, 10, a. d. 23). Sejanus asked the permission of 
Tiberius to marry Livia, but the emperor rejected 
his petition, though in studied language, and in 
terms that did not take away all hope. Sejanus 
saw that it was time to act with caution ; he per¬ 
suaded Tiberius to retire from Rome into privacy, 
hoping that he should thus gradually centre all the 
administration in himself, Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus, was now a widow ; and Sejanus, who 
feared and hated her, instilled into Tiberius sus¬ 
picions that she had a party at Rome. Agrippina, 
being weary of her widowed state, asked Tiberius 
to allow her to marry again; but the emperor gave 
no answer to her urgent entreaties. Sejanus seized 
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the occasion to make Agrippina suspicious of the 
designs of Tiberius, and his agents persuaded her 
that the emperor designed to take her off by 
poison. Agrippina, who was not a woman to con¬ 
ceal her thoughts, plainly showed Tiberius, at a 
banquet, that she suspected his designs ; and the 
emperor uttered words which imported that if he 
were suspected of wishing to poison her, it could 
not be surprising if he let her feel his resentment. 
An accident increased the credit of Sejanus, and 
confirmed the confidence of Tiberius. The emperor, 
with Sejanus and others, was feasting in a natural 
cave, between Amyclae, which was on the sea 
coast, and the hills of Fundi. The entrance of the 
cave suddenly fell in, and crushed some of the 
slaves ; and all the guests, in alarm, tried to make 
their escape. Sejanus, resting his knees on the 
couch of Tiberius, and placing his shoulders under 
the falling rock, protected his master, and was dis¬ 
covered in this posture by the soldiers who came 
to their relief. After Tiberius had shut himself up 
in the island of Capreae, Sejanus had full scope for 
his machinations, and the death of Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius (a. d. 29), was followed by the 
banishment of Agrippina and her sons Nero and 
Drusus. 

Tiberius at last began to suspect the designs of 
Sejanus ; perhaps he had suspected them for some 
time, but he had duplicity enough to conceal his 
suspicions. Josephus states that Antonia, his 
sister-in-law, informed him by letter of the am¬ 
bitious views of Sejanus. Tiberius felt that it was 
time to rid himself of a man who was almost more 
than a rival. To cover his schemes and remove 
Sejanus from about him, Tibe'rius made him joint 
consul with himself, in a. d. 31 ; and gave a pon¬ 
tificate to him and his son. Still he would not let 
Sejanus come to him in his retreat, and while he 
still amused him with the hopes of Livia’s mar¬ 
riage, he was plotting his ruin. In the mean time 
Tiberius strengthened himself by making Caligula 
a pontifex Augusti and intimating that he was to 
be his successor. Sejanus saw the danger coming, 
but he was unable to prevent it. Tiberius, acting 
with his usual duplicity, gave Sejanus reason to 
believe that he was going to associate him with 
himself in the tribunitian authority ; but at the 
same time he sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, with a 
commission to take the command of the praetorian 
cohorts. Macro, after assuring himself of the troops, 
and depriving Sejanus of his usual guard, produced 
a letter from Tiberius to the senate. Tiberius ex¬ 
pressed himself in his usual perplexed way, when 
he wished his meaning to be inferred without being 
declared in explicit terms. The meaning was clear 
enough ; he was afraid of Sejanus, and wished 
to be secured against him. Sejanus, who was 
present, had received the usual fawning submission 
of the servile senate, so long as they thought that 
the letter of Tiberius was going to announce new 
honours for him. When it was read, there was 
not a man among them to give him a word of con¬ 
solation or show him a sign of respect. The consul 
Regulus conducted him to prison, and the people, 
who would have declared him emperor, if the word 
had been given to them, loaded him with insult 
and outrage. His statues were pulled down before 
his face. The senate on the same day decreed his 
death, and he was immediately executed. His 
body was dragged about the streets, and finally 
thrown into the Tiber j or rather, says Seneca 
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(De Tranquillitatc, c. 11), there scarcely remained 
a fragment of it for the executioner to drag to the 
river. 

Many of the friends of Sejanus perished at the 
same time, among whom was probably his uncle 
Junius Blaesus. His surViving son and a daughter 
shared his fate. The daughter was probably the 
child who had been betrothed to Drusus, the son 
of Claudius. The girl was so ignorant of what was 
going on that she frequently asked why they were 
dragging her along, that she would never do so any 
more, and would consent to a whipping. The 
writers of the time stated that it was a thing un¬ 
heard of for a virgin to be capitally punished by 
the triumviri, and accordingly she was ravished by 
the executioner before she was put to death. (Tacit. 
Ann. v. 9.) 

Apicata, the divorced wife of Sejanus, after 
having informed Tiberius by letter that his son 
Drusus had been poisoned by Sejanus and Livia, 
killed herself. This disclosure brought about more 
executions. It is said that Tiberius would have 
pardoned Livia, but that her mother Antonia would 
not pardon her, and compelled her to die by star¬ 
vation. The property of Sejanus was taken from 
the aerarium into the fiscus. (Tacit. Ann. vi. 2.) 

In addition to the Annals of Tacitus, the chief 
authorities for the history of Sejanus are Suetonius, 
Tiberius , and Dion Cassius, lvii. Iviii. All the 
authorities are referred to by Tillemont, Ilistoire 
des Empereurs , vol. i. Velleius Paterculus is a 
panegyrist of Sejanus ; and if Tacitus has told the 
truth of Sejanus, Paterculus was a vile flatterer. 
The fact that he dedicated his work to M. Vinicius, 
who was consul a. d. 30, shows the latest period 
at which he was writing. He may have perished 
with Sejanus. [Paterculus.] [G. L.] 

SEJA'NUS, L., was praetor a. d. 32, Though 
a friend of Aelius Sejanus, and probably a kinsman, 
he was spared by Tiberius. This Sejanus, at the 
celebration of the Floralia, employed only bald- 
headed persons to perform the ceremonies, which 
were prolonged to the evening, and the spectators 
were lighted out of the theatre by five thousand 
children, with torches in their hands and their 
heads shaved. This was done to ridicule Tiberius, 
who was bald at the top of his head. The emperor 
affected to know nothing of this insult. It became 
a fashion, in consequence of this affair, to call bald 
persons Sejani. (Dion Cassius, iviii. 19.) [G. L.] 

SEILENUS. [Silenus.] 

SEIUS. 1. M. Seius L. f., distinguished 
himself by his largesses to the people in his curule 
aedileship, although he had been previously con¬ 
demned to the payment of so great a fine that he 
had no longer sufficient property to entitle him to 
a place in the equestrian census. We do not know 
the year in which he was aedile ; but Cicero says 
that he was elected in preference to M. Fupius 
Piso, who was consul in a c. 61 (Plin. H. N. xv. 

1 ; Cic. de Of ii. 17, pro Plane. 5). In a c. 52 
he accused M. Saufeius, who was defended by 
Cicero [Saufeius, No. 2]. In the following year, 
b. a 51, he was involved in the condemnation of 
Plaetorius (incendio Plaetoriano ambustus , Cic. 
ad Alt. v. 20. § 8). [Plaetorius, No. 5.] He 
was a friend of Atticus and Cicero, and the latter 
laments his death in b. c. 45. (Ascon. in Milan. 
p. 55, ed. Orelli; Varr. R. R. iii. 2. § 7, iii. 10. 
§ 1 ; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 7 \ ad Ait. v. 13, xii. 11.) 

2. M. Seius, probably the son of the preceding, 
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was a friend, and apparently legntus, of D. Brutus, 
in b. o. 44. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 7.) 

3. Seius, was a partisan of M. Antonius, after 
the death of Caesar, and is therefore abused by 
Cicero (Phil. xii. 6). The person called Viseius in 
another passage of Cicero ( Phil. xiii. 12), is pro¬ 
bably a false reading for Seius. 

4. Cn. Seius, had the finest horse of his age, 
which was fated to bring destruction to whoever 
possessed it. Seius was condemned and put to 
death by M. Antonius, afterwards the triumvir, ap¬ 
parently during the civil war between Caesar and 
the Pompeians. This horse then passed into the 
hands of Dolabella, and afterwards into those of 
Cassius, both of whom perished by a violent death. 
Hence arose the proverb concerning an unfortunate 
man : die homo habet equum Sejanum. (Gell. iii. 9.) 

SEIUS POSTUMUS. [Postumus.] 

SEIUS QUADRA'TUS, condemned a. d. 32. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 7.) 

SEIUS STRABO. [Strabo.] 

SEIUS TU'BERO. [Tubero.] 

SEIREN. [Siren.] 

SKLF/NE (Setoff), also called Mene, or Latin 
Luna, was the goddess of the moon, or the moon 
personified into a divine being. She is called a 
daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and accordingly 
a sister of Helios and Eos (Hes. Theog. 371, &c.; 
Apollod. i. 2. § 2 ; Schol. ad Pind. Isthm. v. 1 , ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 55) ; but others speak of her as a 
daughter of Hyperion by EuryphaeBsa (Horn. 
Hymn. 31. 5), or of Pallas (Horn. Hymn, in Merc. 
99, &c.), or of Zeus and Latona (Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phocn. 175), or lastly of Helios (Eurip. l.c.; comp. 
Ilygin. Praef. p. 10, ed. Muncker). She is also 
Killed Phoebe, as the sister of Phoebus, the god of 
the sun. By Endymion, whom she loved, and 
whom she sent to sleep in order to kiss him, she 
became the mother of fifty daughters (Apollod. i. 
7. § 5; Cic. Tusc. i. 38 ; Catull. 66. 5 ; Paus. v. 
1. § 2) ; by Zeus she became the mother of Pan- 
deia, Ersa, and Nemea (Horn. Hymn. 32. 14 ; 
Pint. Sympos. iii. in fin.; Schol. ad Pind. Nem. 
Hypoth. p. 425, ed. Bbckh). Pan also is said to 
have had connexion with her in the shape of a 
white ram (Virg. Georg, iii. 391). Selene is de¬ 
scribed as a very beautiful goddess, with long wings 
and a golden diadem (Horn. Hymn. 32. 1, 7), and 
Aeschylus (Sept. 390) calls her the eye of night. 
She rode, like her brother Helios, across the 
heavenB in a chariot drawn by two white horses, 
cows, or mules (Ov- Fast* iv. 374, iii. 110, Rem. 
A m. 258 ; Auson. Ep. v. 3; Claudian,/to/rt. Proserp. 
iii. 403 ; Nonn. Dionys. vii. 244). She was re¬ 
presented on the pedestal of the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia, riding on a horse Or a mule (Paus. v. 11. 
§ 3) ; and at Elis there was a statue of her with 
two horns (Paus. vi. 24. § 5). In later times Se¬ 
lene was identified with Artemis, and the worship 
of the two became amalgamated (Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. 114, 141 ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 207 ; Plut 
Sympos. l.c.; Catull. 34. 16 ; Serv. ad Aon. iv. 
511, vi. 118). In works of art, however, the two 
divinities are usually distinguished ; the face of 
Selene being more full and round, her figure lese 
tall, and always clothed in a long robe ; her veil 
forms an arch above her head, and above it there is 
the crescent (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. p. 38.) 

At Rome Luna had a temple on the Aventine. 
(Liv. xl. 2 ; Ov. Fast. iii. 884.) [L. S.] 

SELF/NE. [Cleopatra, No. 8.] 
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SELEUCIDAE, kings of Syria, so called from I monarchy, 
their progenitor Seleucus t., the founder of the | genealogy. 
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The following Table exhibits their 
[E. H. Bl. 


STEMMA SELEUCIDARUM. 


Antiochus, 
general of Philip 
m. Laodice, 


Rei.bucus 1. Nicator. 
died b. o. 281. married. 


i. Apama, 
d. of Spitamenes. 


2. Stratonlce, 
d. of Demetrius I., 
k. of Macedonia. 


Antiochus I. Rotkr, 
d. b. c. 261. m. Stratonlce, 
his stepmother. 


Fhila, 

m. Antigonus Gonatas, 
k. of Macedonia. 


Antiochus II. Thkos. Apama, 

d. b.o. 246, married m. Magas, 

k. of Cyrene. 


Stratonlce, 
m. Demetrius II. 
k. of Macedonia. 


1 Laodice, 
d. of Achaeus. 

1 

2. Berenice, 

d. of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
k. of Egypt. 



1 

an infant son. 



Hbi.bucus 11. Cai.mnicub, 
d. b.c. 226, m. Laodice, sister 
of Andromachus 

1 

Antiochus Hibrax, 
d. b.c. 227, m. a daughter 
of Zielas, k. of Bithynia. 

1 

Stratonlce, 
m. Mithridates IV., 
k. of Pont us. 

1 

Stratonlce (pi 
m. AriarathesIII., 
k. of Cappadocia. 

Rbi.kucus IIiJckraunus, 
d. b.c. 223, unmarried. 

Antiochus III. thi Grbat, 
d. b.c. 187, m. Laodice, d. 
of Mithridates IV., k. of 

Poutus. 



Antiochus 
d. B-o. M3, 
in. Laodice, 
his sister. 


Ardys, 
d. young. 


Mithridates, 
d.young. 


Bki.xucus IV. 
Philopator, 
d. b.c. 175, m. 
(his sister 
Laodice P) 


Antiochus IV. 
Eptphanks, 
d. n.c. 164, wife 
unknown. 


Laodice, 
m. her 
brother 
Antiochus. 


Cleopatra, 
lietrothed 
to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. 


Antioch is, 
m. Ariara- 
thes IV., 
k. of Cap¬ 
padocia. 


Another 

daughter, 

name 

unknown. 


DRMitTnius I. Rotbu, 
d. b.c. i. r >(). wife 
unknown. 


Dkmetrius II. 

NICATOK, 

d. b.c. 125, m. 
Cleopatra, d. of 
Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, k. of 


Eg^ 


rpt. 


Sbt.eucus V. 
put to death 
by his mother, 
B*c, 125. 


Laodice, 
m. Perseus, k. 
of Macedonia. 


Antiochus V. 
Eupator, 
d. b.c. 162, 
unmarried. 


Antiochus VII.* 
Riortkb, 
d. b.c. 128. m. 
Cleopatra, his 
brother's wife. 


Lioilec, 
proclaimed 
queen by the 
Romans with 
Alexander 
Bala. 


Antiochus VIII 
Gavrus, 
d. b.c. 96, m. 
Tryphaena, d. of 
Ptolemy Physcon. 


fleleucus, 
taken prisoner 
by the Par¬ 
titions. 


Antiochus IX. 

Cyzicxnus, 
d. B.c. 95, m. 
Cleopatra, d. of 
Ptolemy Physcon 


Two daughters, 
both named 
Laodice. 


Rblxucus VI, 
Epiphams, 
d. b.c. 94. 


Phiiip, 
d. b.c. 83. (?) 


Antiochus XI. 
Epiphanbs, 
m. Cleopatra 
Selene, daughter 
of Ptolemy 
Physcon, 
d. b.c. 93. (?) 


Dkmetbiub III. 

Eucarrus. 


Antiochus XII. 
Dionysius. 


Antiochus X. 

Eusbbbs, 
m. Cleopatra 
Selene, daughter 
of Ptolemy 
Physcon. 


Antiochus XIII. 

Asiaticub, 
last king of Syria, 
dethroned by 
Pompey, b.c. 65. 


* Antiochus VI. had no connection with the nice of the Seleucldae, and is consequently omitted in this table, as well as his Uthcx 
Alexander Bala, and Alexander Zeblna, both of whom were mere pretenders. 
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SELEUCUS (^Xcvkos), historical. 1. A king 
of Bosporus, of whom we know only that he as¬ 
cended the throne in b. c. 433, on the death of 
Spartacus I., and reigned four years. (Diod. xii. 
3 6.) 

2.. A Macedonian, father of Ptolemy, the Soma- 
tophylax of Alexander the Great, who was killed 
at the battle of Issue. [Ptolemaeus, No. 4.] 

3. The second son of Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
and elder brother of Antiochus Cyzicenus. In 
the battle against the Parthians, in which Antio- 
chus Sidetes was slain, B. c. 128, Seleucus was 
taken prisoner: he was kindly received by the 
Parthian monarch, and treated with royal magni¬ 
ficence ; but it does not appear that he ever regained 
his liberty (Euseb. Arm. p. 167). A passage of 
Posidonius ( ap. Athen. iv. p. 153), which had 
been referred by Froelich and other writers to Se¬ 
leucus Callinicus, evidently relates to the cap¬ 
tivity of this Seleucus, though Athenaeus inad¬ 
vertently gives him the title of king. (Niebuhr, 
A7. Sckrift . p. 300.) 

4. Surnamed Cybiosactks (Ku6io<rcbcT7js, the 

packer of salt fish), a name given him in derision 
by the Alexandrians, was in reality a man of ignoble 
birth and a low condition, but who pretended to 
be descended from the royal race of the Seleucidae. 
On this account he was chosen by the Alexandrians 
in b. c. 58, when they had expelled their king 
Ptolemy Auletes, and established his daughter 
Berenice on the throne, to be the husband of their 
young queen. He was accordingly sent for from 
Syria, and the marriage actually solemnized ; but 
Berenice was so disgusted with his mean and 
sordid character, that she caused him to be strangled 
only a few days after their nuptials (Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 57 ; Strab. xvii. p. 796 ; Suet. Vesp. 19). 
Vaillant (Flint. Reg. Syr. p. 397) and Froelich 
suppose him to have been a younger brother of 
Antiochus Asiaticus, and the same who accom¬ 
panied him to Rome about B. c. 73 (see Cic. 
Verr. iv. 27) ; but both Dion Cassius and Strabo 
clearly imply that he was a mere pretender. But, 
from his being selected by the Alexandrians, it is 
not improbable that he claimed to be a son of An¬ 
tiochus X. and Cleopatra Selene, which would givo 
him an apparent connection with the royal family 
of Egypt also. [E. H. B.j 

SELEUCUS I. (2eA«wKos) surnamed Nicator, 
king of Syria, and the founder of the Syrian 
monarchy. He was the son of Antiochus, a 
Macedonian of distinction among the officers of 
Philip II., but fabulous stories were in circulation 
(evidently fabricated after he had attained to greatr 
ness), which represented him as the offspring of a 
miraculous intercourse of his mother Laodice with 
Apollo. (Justin, xv. 4.) From the statements 
concerning his age at his death, his birth may be 
probably assigned to about b. c. 358, and he would 
thus be about twenty-four years old when he ac¬ 
companied Alexander on his expedition to Asia, 
as one of the officers of the sTcupoi, or horse-guards. 
He was early distinguished for his great personal 
strength, as well as courage, of which he is said to 
have afforded a proof by overcoming a savage bull, 
unarmed and single-handed* (Appian. Syr. 57 ; 
Ael. V.H. xii. 16.) Of his services as an officer 
we hear nothing during the early campaigns of 
Alexander in Asia; but it is evident that he must 
have earned the confidence of that monarch, as at 
the passage of the Hydaspes, in B. a 327, we find 
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him selected by the king, together with Ptolemy, 
Perdiccas, and Lysimachus, to accompany him 
with the body of troops which were to cross the 
river in the first instance. In the subsequent 
battle against Porus, also, he bore an important 
part, (Arr. Anab. v. 13, 16.) But that these 
services were only a small portion of those actually 
rendered by him, during the Indian campaigns, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that, after 
the return of Alexander to Susa, Seleucus was one 
of the officers upon whom the king bestowed, as a 
reward, the hand of an Asiatic princess. His 
bride was Apama, the daughter, according to 
Arrian, of the Bactrian chief Spitamenes, though 
Strabo calls her father, probably erroneously, Ar- 
tabazus. (Arr. Anab. vii. 4 ; Strab. xii. p. 578.) 

Seleucus was in close attendance upon Alexander 
during his last illness, and is mentioned as one of 
the officers who consulted the oracle of Serapis in 
regard to his recovery (Arr. Anab. vii. 26). During 
the dissensions which followed the dtath of the 
great king, he took part with Perdiccas and the 
other leaders of the cavalry, and was rewarded for 
his attachment to their cause by obtaining, in 
the arrangements ultimately adopted, the import¬ 
ant post of chiliarch of the traipot , one of the 
most honourable appointments in the army, and 
which had previously been held by Perdiccas 
himself. ( Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69,a; Diod. xviii. 3 ; 
Appian. Syr. 57 ; Justin, xiii. 4, who inaccurately 
terms it “ castroruin tribunatus.”) The regent, 
doubtless, thought that he could reckon with se¬ 
curity on the fidelity of Seleucus ; but the latter, 
though he adhered to him until the expedition 
against Egypt, and accompanied him on that occa¬ 
sion, was one of the first to join in the discontents 
which broke out on the disasters sustained at the 
passage of the Nile [Perdiccas], and even put 
himself at the head of the mutineers who broke 
into the regent's tent, and transfixed him on their 
spears. (Corn. Nep. Eum. 5 ; Diod. xviii. 36.) 
During the troubles that followed, we find him 
interposing his influence and authority with the 
army, in favour of Antipater, when assailed by the 
invectives of Eurydice ; and, in the second parti¬ 
tion of the provinces (at Triparadeisus, b.c. 321), 
he obtained for his portion the wealthy and im¬ 
portant satrapy of Babylonia, of which he hastened 
to take possession. (Arr. ap. Phot. p. 71, b ; Diod. 
xviii. 39, xix. 12 ; App. Syr. 57.) 

The ambitious designs of Pithon having involved 
that general in war with the neighbouring satraps, 
and ultimately led to his expulsion from his own 
government [Pithon], Seleucus afforded him a 
refuge in Babylonia, and was preparing to support 
him by arms, when the approach of Eumenes at¬ 
tracted the attention of both the contending parties 
in another direction. Seleucus and Pithon imme¬ 
diately declared in favour of Antigonus, and endea¬ 
voured, though without success, to prevent Eu¬ 
menes from crossing the Tigris and effecting a 
junction with the forces assembled under Peucestes 
and his brother satraps. Seleucus, however, re¬ 
mained in possession of Babylon, and sent to 
Antigonus to hasten his march. On the arrival 
of the latter, he joined him with all his forces, and 
they advanced together into Susiana, which was 
annexed by Antigonus to the satrapy of Seleucus, 
and the latter was appointed to carry on the siege 
of Susa, while Antigonus himself advanced into 
Upper Asia against Eumenes. Before the close of 
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the campaigns in Media, which terminated in the 
defeat of Eumenes, Seleucus had made himself 
master of Susa, and returned to Babylon, where 
he received Antigonus in the most splendid manner, 
on his return from the upper provinces. But the 
victory of that general had entirely altered his 
position in relation to his former allies, and the 
fate of Pithon might well serve as a warning to 
his brother satraps. Nor was it long before these 
apprehensions were confirmed : Antigonus first 
took occasion to find fault with some exercise of 
authority on the part of Seleucus, and at length 
went so far as to call him to account for the admi¬ 
nistration of the revenues of his satrapy, an as¬ 
sumption of superiority to which he altogether 
refused to submit. But Seleucus was unable to 
cope with the power of his adversary, and conse¬ 
quently determined to escape the fate which awaited 
him, by timely flight, and secretly quitted Babylon 
with only fifty horsemen. Antigonus in vain 
issued orders for his pursuit and apprehension, and 
he made his way, in safety, through Mesopotamia 
and Syria, into Egypt, b. c. 316. (Diod. xviii. 73, 
xix. 12—14, 18, 48, 55 ; App. Syr . 53.) 

Here he immediately endeavoured to arouse 
Ptolemy to a sense of the danger impending from 
the power and ambition of Antigonus, and suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing him to unite with Lysimachus 
and Cassander in a league against their common 
enemy. (Diod. xix. 56 ; App. Syr. 53.) Tn the 
war that followed (for the events of which see 
Ptolkmaeus, p. 582) Seleucus took an active 
part. He was at first appointed to command the 
fleet of Ptolemy, with which we find him carrying 
on operations on the coast of Syria during the 
siege of Tyre by Antigonus, as well as subsequently 
in Ionia and the islands of the Aegaean, and ren¬ 
dering important assistance to Menelaus in the 
conquest of Cyprus. At length, in b. c. 312, he 
induced Ptolemy to take the field in person in 
Coele-Syria, against the youthful Demetrius, and 
bore an important part in the decisive battle of 
Gaza. That victory laid open once more the route 
to Babylon and the East, and he now prevailed 
upon Ptolemy to send him, with a small force, to 
regain possession of his former satrapy. On this 
daring enterprise he set out with only 800 foot 
and 200 horse, but was joined by reinforcements 
on his march through Mesopotamia ; and so great 
was his popularity, that all the inhabitants of 
Babylonia declared in his favour. He entered the 
city without opposition, and speedily reduced the 
garrison, which had taken refuge in the citadel. 
11 is from the recovery of Babylon by Seleucus at 
this period, that the Syrian monarchy is commonly 
reckoned to commence, and we find the coins of 
the Syrian kings, as well as many later writers, 
calculating the years from this epoch. This era of 
the Seleucidae, as it is termed, has been deter¬ 
mined by chronologers to the 1 st of October, b. c. 
312. (Diod. xix. 58, 60, 62, 68, 80, 83, 84, 90, 
91 ; Appian. Syr. 54; Euseb. Arm. p. 163; 
Froelich, Annales RegumSyriae, p. 9; lde\er y Handb. 
d. Chronologies vol. i. pp. 445—451 ; Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. p. 172 ; Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 210, 221.) 

Meanwhile Nicanor, the satrap of Media, had 
assembled a large force, with which he advanced 
to oppose Seleucus; but the latter hastened to 
meet him in the field, totally defeated him at the 
passage of the Tigris, and followed up his victory 
by the conquest of Susiana, Media, and some 
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adjacent districts. But while he was thus engaged 
in the upper provinces, Demetrius, who had been 
detached by his father Antigonus, from Syria, had 
regained possession of Babylon, which Patrocles 
(who had been left there by Seleucus) was unable 
to hold against him. The invader was, however, 
foiled in the attempt to reduce one of the citadels 
attached to the capital; and soon after, by his hasty 
return to Syria left it open to Seleucus to recover 
possession of Babylonia, which the latter probably 
effected with little difficulty. (Diod. xix. 100 ; 
Plut. Dcmetr. 7.) 

From this period we are left almost wholly in 
the dark, as to the subsequent operations of Seleu¬ 
cus, during an interval of nearly ten years. It is 
not a little singular that his name is not even 
mentioned in the treaty of peace concluded in b. c. 
311, by his confederates Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander, with Antigonus, in which the latter 
was acknowledged as ruler of Asia. (Diod. xix. 
105.) But though thus apparently abandoned by 
his allies, he had, in fact, little to fear from Anti¬ 
gonus, who was too much occupied with the affairs 
of Western Asia to find leisure for another ex¬ 
pedition against the East*, and Seleucus ap¬ 
pears to have been left to pursue, without inter¬ 
ruption, his career of conquest in the upper pro¬ 
vinces. All details, however, concerning his 
operations in these quarters, are lost to us ; and we 
know only the general fact, that by a series of 
successive campaigns he gradually extended his 
power over all the eastern provinces which had 
formed part of the empire of Alexander, from the 
Euphrates to the banka of the Oxus and the 
Indus. One of the most memorable of his wars 
was that with Sandracottus, an Indian king of the 
regions on the banks of the Ganges, who had 
availed himself of the disorders which followed 
the death of Eumenes, to establish his power over 
the Macedonian satrapies east of the Indus. 
[Sandracottus.] Both the date and the circum¬ 
stances of this war are unfortunately lost; but it 
was terminated by a treaty by which Seleucus 
contracted a matrimonial alliance with the Indian 
monarch, to whom he ceded all the provinces be¬ 
yond the Indus, and even that of Paropamisus, in 
exchange for the gift of 500 elephants, an im¬ 
mense addition to his military resources. (Justin, 
xv. 4 ; Appian. Syr. 55 ; Strab. xv. p. 724.) 

Seleucus had followed the example of Antigonus 
and Ptolemy, by formally assuming, in b. c. 306, 
the regal title and diadem, which he had already 
previously adopted in his intercourse with the 
barbarian nations by whom he was surrounded 
(Diod. xx. 53 ; Plut. Demetr. 18): and he was 
probably inferior to none of the rival monarch* in 
power when he was induced, in b. c. 302, to ac¬ 
cede to the league formed for the second time by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, against their 
common enemy Antigonus. The army which he 
brought into the field, considerably exceeded those 
of his allies ; and he arrived in Cappadocia before 
the close of the autumn, with 20,000 foot, 12,000 
horse, and the overwhelming force of 480 elephants. 
(Diod. xx. 106, 113.) The events of the cam- 


* Droysen, indeed, supposes him to have made 
such an expedition ; but there is no authority for 
this, and it seems impossible to suppose that an 
event of such importance would have been omitted 
by Diodorus. 
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paign which followed (b. c. 301), are very imper¬ 
fectly known ; but it seems certain that the decisive 
victory of the confederates at Ipsus [Lysimachus] 
was mainly owing to the cavalry and elephants of 
Seleucus, as well as to the skill with which he 
himself took advantage of the errors of Demetrius. 
(Plut. Demetr. 29.) 

The removal of their common antagonist quickly 
brought about a change in the dispositions of the 
confederates towards each other. In the division 
of the spoil, Seleucus certainly obtained the largest 
share, being rewarded for his services with a great 
part of Asia Minor (which was divided between 
him and Lysimachus) as well as the whole of 
Syria, from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean. 
Ptolemy, however, laid claim to Phoenicia and 
Coele-Syria, and the possession of these provinces, 
so fruitful a subject of dissension between their 
successors, was near producing an immediate 
breach between the two kings of Syria and Egypt. 
Seleucus, indeed, waived his pretensions for the 
time ; but the jealousy thus excited, was increased 
by the close alliance soon after concluded between 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus, and Seleucus sought to 
strengthen himself in his turn, by forming a ma¬ 
trimonial connection with Demetrius. His over¬ 
tures to that prince were joyfully welcomed, the 
two rivals met on the most friendly terms, and 
the nuptials of Seleucus and Stratonice were ce¬ 
lebrated, with great magnificence, at Rhosus, on 
the Syrian coast. But even before the two princes 
separated, the seeds of new disputes were sown 
between them, by the refusal of Demetrius to yield 
to hi9 son-in-law the important fortresses of Sidon 
and Tyre. (Plut. Demetr. 31—33 ; Diod. xxi. 
Exc. Vat. pp. 42, 43.) A few years afterwards, 
Seleucus appears to have taken advantage of the 
wars which kept Demetrius continually occupied 
in Greece, to wrest from him the possession, not 
only of these fortresses, but that of Cilicia also. 
(Droysen, vol. i. p. 572.) 

The empire of Seleucus was now by far the 
most extensive and powerful of those which had 
boen formed out of the dominions of Alexander. It 
comprised the whole of Asia, from the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana to the coasts 
of Phoenicia, and from the Paropamisus to the 
central plains of Phrygia, where the boundary 
which separated him from Lysimachus is not 
clearly defined. These extensive dominions were 
subdivided into seventy-two satrapies ; an arrange¬ 
ment evidently adopted with a view of breaking 
down the excessive power previously possessed by 
the several governors: but notwithstanding this 
precaution, Seleucus appears to have felt the diffi¬ 
culty of exercising a vigilant control over so ex¬ 
tensive an empire, and accordingly, in b. c. 293, 
consigned the government of all the provinces 
beyond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as 
the hand of his own youthful wife, Stratonice, for 
whom the prince had. conceived a violent attach¬ 
ment. (Appian, Syr. 55, 59—62 ; Plut. Demetr . 
38.) 

In B. c. 288, the ambitious designs of Demetrius 
(now become king of Macedonia) once more aroused 
the common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with Pto¬ 
lemy and Lysimachus against him. But he appears 
to have taken little part in the hostilities which 
followed, even when Demetrius, driven from his 
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kingdom by Lysimachus, transported the seat of 
war into Asia Minor ; nor was it until the fugitive 
monarch, hemmed in on all sides, threw himself 
into Cilicia, that Seleucus thought fit to take the 
field in person. Even then he readily entered into 
negotiations with Demetrius, and even allowed 
him to take up his winter quarters, during a truce 
of two months, in Cataonia ; but his apprehensions 
were soon again roused, he fortified all the moun¬ 
tain passes so as effectually to surround Deme¬ 
trius, and the latter was at length, after various 
vicissitudes of fortune, compelled to surrender to 
the Syrian king, b. c. 286. Seleucus had the 
generosity to treat his captive in a friendly and 
liberal manner ; but at the same time took care to 
provide for his safe custody in the city of Apamea, 
on the Orontes. (Plut. Demetr. 44, 47—50; Po¬ 
ly aen. iv. 9. §§ 2, 3, 5.) Lysimachus in vain re¬ 
presented to him the danger of allowing so formi¬ 
dable an enemy any hope of escape, and urged him 
to put Demetrius at once to death: Seleucus in¬ 
dignantly refused to listen to his proposals ; and i.t 
is even said that he was really designing to set his 
illustrious prisoner altogether at liberty, when the 
death of Demetrius himself, in the third year of 
his captivity, prevented the execution of the plan. 
(Plut. Demetr. 51, 52 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. ValeB. 
p. 561.) 

It is probable that Seleucus was influenced as 
much by policy as by generosity in his conduct on 
this occasion: increasing jealousies between him 
and Lysimachus had long threatened to lead to 
an open rupture, and it was not long after the 
death of Demetrius before the domestic dissensions 
in the family of the Thracian king [Agathocles ; 
Lysimachus] brought on the long-impending 
crisis. After the death of the unhappy Agatho¬ 
cles, his widow Lysandra and her children fled 
for refuge to the court of Seleucus, who received 
them in the most friendly manner. The general 
discontent excited in the dominions of Lysimachus 
by this event, and the defection of many of his 
principal officers, encouraged the Syrian king to 
commence hostilities against him, and lie accord¬ 
ingly assembled a large army with which he in¬ 
vaded the dominions of his rival in person. Lysi¬ 
machus, on his side, was not Blow to meet him, 
and a decisive action ensued at Corupedion, b. c. 
281, which terminated in the defeat and death 
of the Thracian monarch. (Memnon, c. 8 ; Justin, 
xvii. 1,2; Appian. Syr. 62.) This victory appears 
to have been followed by the speedy submission of 
all the Asiatic provinces as far as the Hellespont; 
but not contented with this, Seleucus was desirous 
to occupy the throne of Macedonia, which had 
been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus ; and 
after spending a few months in arranging the 
affairs of Asia, the government of which he now 
consigned wholly to nis^son Antiochus, he himself 
crossed the Hellespont at the head of an army. 
But he had advanced no farther than Lysimachia, 
when he was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
to whom, as the son of his old friend and ally, he 
had extended a friendly protection. His body was 
redeemed by Philetaerus, the governor of Perga- 
mus, who, after paying him due funeral honours, 
sent his remains to Antiochus, by whom they were 
deposited at Seleuceia on the Orontes, in a temple 
dedicated to his memory. His death took place 
in the beginning of b. c. 280, only seven months 
after that of Lysimachus, and in the thirty-second 
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year of his reign. According to Justin, he was at 
this time more than seventy-seven years old, but 
Appian makes him only seventy-three. (Appian, 
Syr. 62, 63; Justin, xvii. 1, 2 ; Meninon. c. 11, 
12 ; Paus. i. 16. § 2 ; Oros. iii. 23 ; Euseb. Arm. 
p. 163.) 

We have little information concerning the per¬ 
sonal character of Seleucus, but he is pronounced 
by Pausanias (i. 16. § 3) to have been the most 
upright among the successors of Alexander, and it 
is certain that his memory is stained with none 
of those crimes which are a reproach to the names 
of Lysimachus, Cassander, and even Ptolemy. Of 
his consummate abilities as a general no doubt can 
be entertained ; and the little we know of his ad¬ 
ministration of the vast empire which he had 
united under his sceptre, gives an equally favour¬ 
able impression of his political talents, lie appears 
to have carried out, with great energy and per¬ 
severance, the projects originally formed by Alex¬ 
ander himself, for the Hellenisation of his Asiatic 
empire ; and we find him founding, in almost every 
province, Greek or Macedonian colonies, which 
became so many centres of civilisation and refine¬ 
ment. Of these no less than sixteen are mentioned 
as bearing the name of Antiochia after his father; 
five that of Laodicea, from his mother ; seven were 
called after himself Seleucia, three from the name 
of his first wife, Apamea ; and one Stratoniceia, 
from his second wife, the daughter of Demetrius. 
Of these the most conspicuous were — Seleucia on 
the Tigris, which in great measure supplanted the 
mighty Babylon, and became the metropolis of the 
eastern provinces, under the Syrian dynasty ; the 
city of the same name, near the mouth of the 
Orontes ; and Antiochia, on the latter river, which 
quickly rose to be the capital of Syria, and con¬ 
tinued, for near a thousand years, to be one of the 
most populous and wealthy cities of the world. 
Numerous other cities, whose names attest their 
Macedonian origin—Beroea, Edessa, Pella, &c.— 
likewise owed their first foundation to the 6on of 
Antiochus. (Appian, Syr. 57 ; Strab. xvi. pp. 738, 
749, 750 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. *A7ray,6m, &c. ; Paus. 
i. 16, § 3 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 8. § 5. For a full 
review and examination of these foundations see 
Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. pp. 651, 680—720.) 

Nothing is known with certainty of any children 
of Seleucus, except his son and successor Antiochus ; 
but it 6eems probable that by his second wife, Stra- 
tonice, he had a daughter Phila, afterwards married 
to AntigonusGonatas. [Phila, No. 4.] [E.H.B.] 



SELEUCUS II. (SIAcvjkos), sumamed Calli- 
jncus, king of Syria, was the eldest son of An¬ 
tiochus II. by his first wife Laodice. (Appian. 
Syr. 66 ; Justin, xxvii. 1.) When his father 
Antiochus fell a victim to the jealousy oi revenge 
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of his wife [Laodicb], the latter for a time art¬ 
fully concealed his death until she had taken all 
necessary measures for establishing Seleucus on 
the throne, which he ascended without opposition, 
b. c. 246. The first measure of his administra¬ 
tion, or rather that of his mother, was to put to 
death his stepmother Berenice, together with her 
infant son. [Berenice, No. 2.] But this act of 
cruelty produced the most disastrous effects, by 
alienating all his Syrian subjects, while it aroused 
Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, to avenge the 
fate of his unhappy sister. Seleucus was unable 
to offer any resistance to the Egyptian monarch, 
and withdrew beyond Mount Taurus, while Pto¬ 
lemy not only made himself master of Antioch and 
the whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed 
beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris. [Ptolemaeus 
III.] During these operations Seleucus kept 
wholly aloof; but when Ptolemy had been recalled 
to his own dominions by domestic disturbances, he 
appears to have easily recovered possession of the 
greater part of the provinces which he had lost. 
All farther details of the revolution which replaced 
him in the possession of his father's empire, are lost 
to us ; but it seems certain that as early as B. c. 
242, he had again extended his power to the 
Euphrates, where he founded the city of Callini- 
cum. (Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 351 ; Clinton, 
F. //. vol. iii. p. 313.) A naval expedition which 
he undertook in order to subdue the maritime cities 
that had revolted, was less fortunate: his fleet 
was shattered by a storm, and he himself narrowly 
escaped with his life. Still, he soon after found 
himself strong enough to commence offensive opera¬ 
tions against Ptolemy, but was totally defeated 
and his army dispersed. In thiB emergency he 
had recourse to his younger brother Antiochus 
Hierax, who appears to have been already esta¬ 
blished (probably by Ptolemy) in an independent 
position, and offered him the sovereignty of all 
Asia Minor as the price of his support. But An¬ 
tiochus, deeming the opportunity a favourable one 
for making himself master of the whole Syrian 
kingdom, instead of supporting his brother, turned 
hiB arms against him, and Seleucus found himself 
engaged in war at once with the king of Egypt and 
his own brother. (Justin, xxvii. 2.) 

The events of the succeeding years are very im¬ 
perfectly known to us, and it is scarcely possible 
to derive any connected historical results from the 
confused and fragmentary notices which have been 
transmitted to us. But it seems certain that Se¬ 
leucus concluded (probably in b. c. 23.9) a truce for 
ten years with the king of Egypt, and thus found 
himself at leisure to turn his arms against his bro¬ 
ther. He at first obtained decisive successes, and 
defeated Antiochus in a great battle in Lydia, 
which was followed by the reduction of all that 
province, except Sardis and Ephesus ; but in a 
second battle, at Ancyra in Galatia, Antiochus, 
supported by Mithridates king of Pontus and a 
large force of Gaulish mercenaries, was completely 
victorious. Seleucus lost no less than 20,000 men, 
and himself escaped with such difficulty that he 
was generally reported to have perished in the 
flight (Justin, xxvii.,2 ; Trog. Pomp. Prol. xxvii; 
Euseb. Arm. pp. 164, 165 ; A then. xiii. p. 593 ; 
Pint, de Frat. Amor. p. 489, a.; Polyaen. viii. 61). 
The defection of his Gaulish soldiers must have 
prevented Antiochus from deriving much advantage 
from this victory j and whether or not any formal 
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truce was concluded by the two brothers (as sup¬ 
posed by Droysen), there appears to have been in 
fact a suspension of hostilities between them. (For 
the history of these wars in particular, as well as 
for the reign of Seleucus II. in general, see Niebuhr, 
KL Schrift. vol. i. pp. 276—286 ; and Droysen, 
vol. ii. p. 337—359, 410—429.) 

It must have been during this interval that Se¬ 
leucus undertook an expedition to the East, with 
the view of reducing the revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Bactria, which had availed themselves 
of the disordered state of the Syrian empire to 
throw off its yoke. He was, however, defeated by 
Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a great battle which 
was long after celebrated by the Parthians as the 
foundation of their independence (Justin, xli. 4), 
and was soon after recalled from these remote 
regions by fresh troubles which had arisen in his 
western provinces. Froelich (Ann. Syr. pp. 30, 
31) and Clinton ( FH. vol. iii. p. 313) have re¬ 
presented him as himself falling a captive into the 
hands of the Parthians : but it appears, from the 
Armenian version of Eusebius (p. 167, fol. edit.), 
that the passage of Posidonius (ap. Athen. iv. p. 
153) on which they rely as their authority, refers 
in fact to Seleucus the son of Antiochus Sidetes 
(see Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift. p. 300). It was pro¬ 
bably during the same period of partial tranquillity 
that Seleucus found time to enlarge his capital of 
Antioch, by the construction of a new quarter of 
the city. (Strab. xvi. p. 750.) 

Whether hostilities with Egypt were ever ac¬ 
tually renewed, or the truce between the two 
countries at once passed into a durable peace, we 
know not ; but it seems certain that Buch a peace 
waB concluded before the death of Seleucus (Nieb. 
1. c. p. 287). On the other hand, the war between 
the two brothers broke out with fresh violence. 
We have, however, little information of its events ; 
and we only know that it was terminated by a 
decisive victory of Seleucus in Mesopotamia, which 
compelled Antiochus to take refuge with Ariamnes, 
king of Cappadocia. From thence he made his escape 
to the court of Ptolemy ; but that monarch being 
now desirous to maintain friendly relations with 
Syria, detained him in close custody, from which 
he only escaped to perish by the hands of robbers. 
Meanwhile Attalus, king of Pergamus, had ex¬ 
tended his dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Minor, from which he had expelled Antiochus ; 
and Seleucus appears to have been engaged in an 
expedition for the recovery of these provinces, 
when he was accidentally killed by a fall from his 
horse, in the twenty-first year of his reign, b. c. 
226. (Justin, xxvii. 3; Trog. Pomp. Prol. xxvii. j 
Euseb. Arm. p. 165 ; Droysen, vol. ii. p. 426.) 

One of the last acts of his reign was to send a 
magnificent present of corn, timber, and other sup¬ 
plies, as well as ten quinqueremes fully equipped, 
to the Rhodians, whose city had suffered severely 
by an earthquake (Polyb. v. 89).' Seleucus had 
married Laodice, the sister of Andromachus, by 
whom he left two sons, who successively ascended 
the throne, Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus, after¬ 
wards sumamed the Great (Appian, Syr. 66 ; 
Polyb. ii. 71). His own surname of Callinicus, 
which was probably assumed after his recovery of 
the provinces that had been overrun by Ptolemy, 
is not found on his coins, which, as they bear no 
dates, cannot be distinguished with certainty from 
those of his son. [E. H. B.J 
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SELEUCUS III* (SfAeufcos), sumamed Ce¬ 
raunus, king of Syria, was the eldest son and 
successor of Seleucus II. His real name was 
Alexander, but on his father's death he assumed 
that of Seleucus ; the surname of Ceraunus was 
given him by ’the soldiery, apparently in de¬ 
rision, as he appears to have been feebel both 
in mind and body. He, however, followed up his 
father’s plans, by assembling an army, with which 
he passed Mount Taurus, for the purpose of dis¬ 
possessing Attalus of his newly acquired dominions 
in Asia Minor. He was accompanied by his 
cousin Achaeus, a man of energy and ability, but 
the war was notwithstanding feebly conducted: 
discontents broke out in the army ; and at length 
Seleucus himself was assassinated by one of his 
own officers, named Nicanor, and a Gaul of the 
name of Apaturius. He could have been little 
more than twenty years old at the time of his 
death, of which he had reigned nearly three years. 
(Polyb. iv. 48, v. 40 ; Appian, Syr. 66 ; Hieronym. 
ad Daniel, xi. 10 ; Euseb. Arm. p. 165.) 

From an inscription found at Seleuceia, on the 
Orontes (Pococke, Liscr. Ant. p. 4, No. 18 ; 
Droysen, vol. ii. p. 520), it appears that the official 
title or surname assumed by Seleucus, wa9 that of 
Soter ; but neither this, nor that of Ceraunus by 
which he is known in history, is found on any of 
his coins. The latter, indeed, can only be assigned 
to him conjecturally. Droysen (lb. p. 521) has 
inferred, from the same inscription, that Seleucus 
must have left an infant son of the name of An¬ 
tiochus, whose claims were passed over in favour 
of his uncle, Antiochus III.; but no other mention 
is found of this fact. [E. H. B.] 
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SELEUCUS IV. (S^Aeu/cos), king of Syria, 
sumamed Philopator, was the son and successor 
of Antiochus the Great. The date of his birth is 
not mentioned ; but he must have already attained 
to manhood in b. c. 196, when he was left by his 
father in command of his forces at Lysimachia, in 
the Chersonese, with orders' to rebuild that city, 
which Antiochus designed, or affected to design, as 
a royal residence for Seleucus himself (Liv. xxxiii. 
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41, xxxv. V5, xxxvi. 7 ; Polyb. xviii. 34 ; Appian, 
Syr. 3). Again, in b. c. 190, we find him sta¬ 
tioned in Aeolis with an army, to keep in check 
the maritime cities. Here he succeeded in reducing 
Cyme and other places, by voluntary submission, 
while he regained Phocaea by the treachery of the 
garrison. Shortly after he took advantage of the 
absence of Eumenes to invade his dominions, and 
even proceeded to lay siege to Pergamus itself; but 
the daring and repeated sallies of Diopkanes, a 
leader of Achaean mercenaries, who had thrown 
himself into the place, compelled him to raise the 
siege and retire (Liv. xxxvii. 8, 11, 18, 20, 21 ; 
Polyb. xxi. 4 ; App. Syr. 20). In the great battle 
against the Romans near Magnesia, in the same 
year, Seleucus was entrusted by his father with 
the command of the left wing of his army, but was 
totally defeated by Attaius, to whom he was 
opposed, and fled from tho field of battle to Apamea 
in Phrygia (Liv. xxxvii. 40, 43; App. Syr. 33, 
36). In the following year (b. c. 189), after the 
conclusion of peace with Rome, he was sent by 
Antiochus to the support of the consul Cn. Manlius, 
and not only furnished him with abundant supplies 
of corn, but rendered him active assistance on more 
than one occasion during his expedition against the 
Galatians. (Liv. xxxviii. 13, 15.) 

On the death of Antiochus III. in b. c. 187, 
Seleucus ascended the throne without opposition. 
But the defeat of his father by the Romans, and 
the ignominious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Syrian mon¬ 
archy, and the .reign of Seleucus was, in conse¬ 
quence, feeble and inglorious, and was marked by 
no striking events. In B. c. 185, we find him send¬ 
ing an embassy to the Achaeans, to renew the 
friendship and alliance previously existing between 
them and Antiochus (Polyb. xxiii. 4, 9 ; Diod. 
xxix. Exc. Legat. p. 622) ; and shortly afterwards 
(probably in b. c. 181) assembling a considerable 
army, to assist Pharnaces, king of Pontus, against 
Eumenes ; but he became alarmed lest his passing 
Mount Taurus for this purpose should be construed 
by the Romans into an act of hostility ; and, in 
consequence, abandoned the design and dismissed 
his forces (Diod. Exc. Vales, p. 576). Yet he did 
not hesitate to conclude a treaty of alliance with 
Perseus, whose unfriendly disposition towards the 
Romans could no longer be a secret, and even to 
give him his own daughter, Laodice, in marriage, 
probably in b. c. 178 (Polyb. xxvi. 7 ; Liv. xlii. 
12 ; Inscr. Del. ap. Marm. Arundel. No. 41). 
But he was still studious to conciliate the favour of 
the Roman senate, and not long before his death 
sent his son Demetrius to Rome, to replace his 
brother Antiochus as a hostage for his fidelity 
(App. Syr. 45 ; Polyb. xxxi. 12). With Egypt 
he appears for the most part to have maintained 
friendly relations ; but Ptolemy Epiphanes is said 
to have been preparing for the invasion of Coele- 
Syria, when his plans were frustrated by his own 
death (Hieronym. ad Daniel, xi. 20). Towards 
the Jews the conduct of Seleucus seems to have 
been, for the most part at least, liberal and favour¬ 
able : concerning his alleged attempt to plunder the 
treasury of Jerusalem see Hkliodorus. 

After a tranquil and inactive reign of twelve years, 
Seleucus was assassinated, in b. c. 175, by one of 
his own ministers, named Heliodorus, who had con¬ 
ceived the design of possessing himself of the 
sovereign power. The statement of Eusebius that 
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he was sixty years old, is clearly erroneous, as his 
elder brother Antiochus was not bom till b. c. 221. 
He left two children: Demetrius, who subsequently 
ascended the throne ; and Laodice, married, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, to Perseus, king of Macedonia. The 
name of his wife is unknown ; but Freelich supposes 
him to have married his sister Laodice, the widow 
of his brother Antiochus. (Appian, Syr. 45, 66 ; 
Euseb. Arm. pp. 165, 166 ; Froelich,Ann.»S^r. p.42 ; 
Clinton, F.H. vol. iii. p. 317.) [E. H. B.J 



SELEUCUS V. (2&«wco»), king of Syria, 
was the eldest son of Demetrius II., and assumed 
the royal diadem immediately on learning the death 
of his father, b. c. 125 ; but his mother Cleopatra, 
who had herself put Demetrius to death, was in¬ 
dignant at hearing that her Bon had ventured to 
take such a step without her authority, and caused 
Seleucus also to be assassinated. His death appeals 
to have followed almost immediately after that of 
his father, though some of the chronologers er¬ 
roneously ascribe tho duration of a year to his 
reign. (Appian, Syr. 68, 69 ; Justin, xxxix. 1 j 
Liv. Epit. Lx.; Euseb. Ann. p. 168 ; Porphyr. ap 
Euseb. l.c.) [E. II. B.] 

SELEUCUS VI. (H\cvkos\ king of Syria, 
surnamed Epifhanbs, and also Nicator, was the 
eldest of the five sons of Antiochus VIII. Grypus. 
On the death of his father, in b. c. 96, he imme¬ 
diately assumed the sovereignty, and raised an 
army, with which he reduced several cities of 
Syria. His claims were, however, resisted by his 
uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, who marched from 
Antioch against him. A decisive battle ensued, in 
which Antiochus was totally defeated, and himself 
perished (b. c. 95) ; and the result of this victory 
enabled Seleucus to make himself master of Antioch. 
Ho was now for a short time undisputed ruler of 
Syria ; but Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzice¬ 
nus, having escaped from the designs of Seleucus, 
who sought to put him to death, raised the standard 
of revolt against him, defeated him in a pitched 
battle, and expelled him from Syria. Seleucus 
took refuge in Cilicia, where he established him- 
Belf in the city of Mopsuestia ; but he alienated 
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the inhabitants by his violent and tyrannical cha¬ 
racter, and at length, by his oppressive exactions 
of money, excited such a sedition among them that 
they set fire to the gymnasium in which he had 
taken refuge, and he perished in the flames, or, 
according to another account, put an end to his own 
life, in order to avoid a more cruel fate (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13. § 4 ; Appian, Syr. 69 ; Porphyr. ap. 
Euseb. Arm , p. 169). The death of Seleucus may 
probably be assigned to the year b. c. 94. 

His coins, like those of all the later Seleucidan 
kings, bear his titles at full length. [E. H. B.] 

SELEUCUS (24\€uicos), literary. 1. A poet, 
the son of the historian Mnesiptolemus, who flou¬ 
rished under Antiochus the Great. A paederastic 
scolion of his is preserved by Athenaeus (who calls 
him rdv rwv tXapwv fyayukroiv nolrtrr)v\ and also 
in the Greek Anthology. (Athen. xv. p. 697, d.; 
Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 291 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. iii. p. 5, vol. xiii. p. 951.) 

2. A grammarian of Emesa, who composed two 
books of Parthian history, a commentary on the 
lyric poets, and a poem on fishing (dAieirri/cd), in 
four books (Suid. a. v.). Athenaeus, however, 
quotes the latter as the work of Seleucus of Tarsus 
(vii. p. 320, a.). 

3. A distinguished grammarian of Alexandria, 

who also taught at Rome. He was sumamed Ho- 
mericua , and, in addition to commentaries on pretty 
well all the poets, wrote a number of grammatical 
and miscellaneous works, the titles of which are 
given by Suidas (s. v.). There are some other in¬ 
significant persons of this name. (See Vossius, de 
Hist. Graec. p. 496, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. i. pp. 86, 184, n., 522, vol. ii. 
p. 27, vol. iv. p. 166, vol. v. p. 107, vol. vi. p. 
378.) [P. S.] 

SELEUCUS, an engraver of precious stones, of 
unknown date, one of whose gems is extant; it is 
a carnelian, engraved with a small head of Silenus. 
(Bracci, 104 ; Stosch, 60.) [P. S.J 

SELI'CIUS, an usurer, and a friend of P. Len- 
tulus Spinther (Cic. ad Att. i. 12, iv. 18. § 3, ad 
Fam. i. 5, a.). Orelli thinks ( Onom . Tull. s. v.) 
that Selicius may perhaps be the same name as 
the Sedliua (%riKl\tos) mentioned in Dion Cassius 
(xxxv. 3), but this Sedliua is called Sextiliua in 
Plutarch. ( Lucull . 25.) 

SELIN US (ScAivour), a 6on of Poseidon, was 
king of AegialoB and father of Helice. (Paus. vii. 
1. § 2 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 292.) [L. S.] 

SE/L1US. 1,2. P. and C. Selii, two learned 
men, friendB of L. Lucullus, who had heard Philon 
at Rome. (Cic. Acad. ii. 4.) 

3. Selius, a bad orator mentioned by Cicero 
about b. c. 51 (ad Fam. vii. 32). 

A. SE'LLIUS, elected tribune of the plebs in 
his absence in B. c. 422. (Liv. iv. 42.) 

SE'MELE a daughter of Cadmus and 

Harmonia, at Thebes, and accordingly a sister of 
Ino, Agave, AutonoS, and Polydorus. She was 
beloved by Zeus (Horn. II xiv. 823, Hymn, in 
Bacch. 6, 57 ; Schol. ad Find. 01 . ii. 40), and 
Hera, stimulated by jealousy, appeared to her in 
the form of her aged nurse BeroS, and induced her 
to pray Zeus to visit her in the same splendour and 
majesty with which he appeared to Hera. Zeus, 
who had promised that he would grant her every 
request, did as she desired. He appeared to her 
as the god of thunder, and Semele was consumed 
by the fire of lightning ; but Zeus saved her child 
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Dionysus, with whom she was pregnant (Apollod, 
iii. 4. § 3 ; Ov. Met. iii. 260, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 
179). Pausanias (ix. 2. § 3) relates that Actaeon 
was in love with her, and that Artemis caused him 
to be torn to pieces by his dogs, to prevent his 
marrying her. The inhabitants of Brasiae, in La¬ 
conia, related that Semele, after having given birth 
to Dionysus, was thrown by her father Cadmus in 
a boat upon the sea, and that her body was driven 
to the coast of Brasiae, where it was buried ; 
whereas Dionysus, whose life was saved, was 
brought up at Brasiae (Paus. iii. 24. § 3). After 
her death, the common account continues, she was 
led by her son out of the lower world, and carried up 
to Olympus as Thyone (Pind. Ol. ii. 44, Pyth. xi. 
1 ; Paus. ii. 31. § 2, 37. § 5 ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 3). 
A statue of her and her tomb were shown at 
Thebes. (Paus. ix. 12. § 3, 16. § 4.) [L. &] 

SEMI'RAMIS (Xefxlpapis) and NINUS (N7- 
vos), the mythical founders of the Assyrian em¬ 
pire of Ninus or Nineveh. Their history is 
related at length by Diodorus (ii. 1—20), who 
borrows his account from Ctesias. According to 
this narrative, Ninus was a great warrior, who 
built the town of Ninus or Nineveh, about b. c. 
2182 [see above, p. 712, a.], and subdued the 
greater part of Asia. Semiramis was the daughter 
of the fish-goddess Derceto of Ascalon in Syria, 
and was the fruit of her love with a Syrian youth ; 
but being ashamed of her frailty, she made away 
with the youth, and exposed her infant daughter. 
But the child was miraculously preserved by doves, 
who fed her till she was discovered by the shep¬ 
herds of the neighbourhood. She was then brought 
up by the chief shepherd of the royal herds, whose 
name was Simmas, and from whom she derived 
the name of Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty 
attracted the notice of Onnes, one of the king's 
friends and generals, who married her. He subse¬ 
quently sent for his wife to the army, where the 
Assyrians were engaged in the siege of Bactra, 
which they had long endeavoured in vain to take. 
Upon her arrival in the camp, she planned an at¬ 
tack upon the citadel of the town, mounted the 
walls with a few brave followers, and obtained 
possession of the place. Ninus was so charmed 
by her bravery and beauty, that he resolved to 
make her his wife, whereupon her unfortunate 
husband put an end to his life. By Ninus Semi¬ 
ramis had a son, Ninyas, and on the death of Ninus 
she succeeded him on the throne. According to 
another account, Semiramis had obtained from her 
husband permission to rule over Asia for five days, 
and availed herself of this opportunity to cast the king 
into a dungeon, or, as is also related, to put him to 
death, and thus obtained the sovereign power. 
(Diod. ii. 20 ; Aelian, V. //. vii. 1.) Her feme 
threw into the shade that of Ninus; and later 
ages loved to tell of her marvellous deedB and her 
heroic achievements. She built numerous cities, 
and erected many wonderful buildings ; and several 
of the most extraordinary works in the East, which 
were extant in a later age, and the authors of which 
were unknown, were ascribed by popular tradition 
to this queen. In Nineveh she erected a tomb for 
her husband, nine stadia high, and ten wide ; she 
built the city of Babylon* with all its wonders, 


# * Herodotus only once mentions Semiramis 
(i. 184), where he states that she was a queen of 
Babylon, who lived five generations before Nitocris, 
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as well as many other t«$*ns on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and she constructed the hanging 
gardens in Media, of which later writers give us 
such strange accounts. Besides conquering many 
nations of Asia, she subdued Egypt and a great 
part of Ethiopia, but was unsuccessful in an attack 
which she made upon India. After a reign of 
forty-two years she resigned the sovereignty to her 
son Ninya9, and disappeared from the earth, 
taking her flight to heaven in the form of a dove. 

Such is a brief abstract of the account in Dio¬ 
dorus, the fabulous nature of which is still more 
apparent in the details of his narrative. We have 
already pointed out, in the article Sardanapalus, 
the mythical character of the whole of the Assyrian 
history of Ctesias, and it is therefore unnecessary 
to dwell further upon the subject in the present 
place. A recent writer has brought forward many 
reasons for believing that Semiramis was originally 
a Syrian goddess, probably the same who was 
worshipped at Ascalon under the name of Astarte, 
or the Heavenly Aphrodite, to whom the dove was 
sacred (Lucian, de Syria Dea , 14, 33, 39). Hence 
the stories of her voluptuousness (Diod. ii. 13), 
which were current even in the time of Augustus 
(Ov. Am. i. 5.11) (Comp. Movers, Die Phmizier , 
p. 631). 

SEMO SANCUS. [Sancus.] 

SEMON, an engraver of precious stones, be¬ 
longing to an early period, as is clear from the only 
work of his which is extant, namely, a stone in 
the form of a scarabaeus, engraved with the name 
2HM0N05, but in the reverse order, and in archaic 
characters. It is very rare to find an old Greek 
gem inscribed with the name of the engraver, 
although this was the usual practice in the Roman 
period. (R. Rochette, Lcttre a M. Schorn , p. 153, 
2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SEMPRO'NIA. 1. The daughter of Tib. Grac¬ 
chus, censor b. c. 169, and the sister of the two 
celebrated tribunes, married Scipio Africanus minor. 
We know nothing of her private life or character. 
On the sudden death of her husband, she and her 
mother Cornelia were suspected by some persons of 
having murdered him, since Scipio did not like 
her on account of her want of beauty and her 
sierility, and she likewise had no affection for him. 
But there is no evidence against her ; and if Scipio 
was really murdered, Papirius Carbo was most pro¬ 
bably the guilty party. [Scipio, No. 21, p. 750.] 
(Appian, B. C. i. 20 ; Liv. Epit. 59 ; Schol. Bob. 
pro Mil. p. 283.) 

2. The wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul b. c. 
77, was a woman of great personal attractions and 
literary accomplishments, but of a profligate cha¬ 
racter. She took part in Catiline's conspiracy, 
though her husband was not privy to it (Sail. Cat. 
25,40). Asconius speaks of a Sempronia,the daugh¬ 
ter of Tuditanus, and the mother of P. Clodius, who 
gave her testimony at the trial of Milo, in b. c. 52 

and dammed up the Euphrates, As Nitocris pro¬ 
bably lived about fi. c. 600, it has been maintained 
that this Semiramis must be a different person 
from the Semiramis of Ctesias. But there is no 
occasion to suppose two different queens of the 
name ; the Semiramis of Herodotus is probably as 
fabulous as that of Ctesias, and merely arose from 
the practice we have noticed above, of assigning 
the great works in the East of unknown authorship 
to a queen of this name. 
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(Ascon. in Milon. p. 41, ed. Orelli). Orelli sup¬ 
poses that she may be the same as the wife of 
Brutus mentioned above. 

SEMPRO'NIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
This gens was of great antiquity, and one of its 
members, A. Serapronius Atratinus, obtained the 
consulship as early as b. c. 497, twelve years after 
the foundation of the republic. The Sempronii 
were divided into many families, of which the 
Atratini were undoubtedly patrician, but all the 
others appear to have been plebeian: their names 
are Asellio, Blaesus, Densus, Gracchus, 
Long us, Musca, Pitio, Rufus, Rutilus, So¬ 
ph us, Tuditanus. Of these, Atratinus, Gracchus * 
and Pitio alone occur on coins. The glory of the 
Sempronia gens is confined to the republican 
period. Very few persons of this name, and none 
of them of any importance, are mentioned under 
the empire. 

SEMUS (2n^os)» a Greek grammarian of un¬ 
certain date, wrote, according to Suidas ( s. v.), eight 
books on Delos, two books of ircpfoSoi, one on 
Paros, one on Pergamus, and a work on Paeans. 
Suidas calls him an Elean, but it appears from 
Athenaeus (iii. p. 123, d.) that this is a mistake, 
and that he was a native of Delos. His work on 
Delos (ArjAtaxd or AriAias) was the most im¬ 
portant, and is frequently referred to by Athenaeus, 
and once or twice by other writers (Athen. iii. 
p. 109, f., iv. p. 173, e., viii. pp. 331, f., 335, a., 
xi. p. 469, c., xiv. pp. 614, a., 637, b., 645, b., xv. 
p. 676, f.; Steph. Byz. s.v. Teyvpa ; Etym. Magn. 
s. v. BlSAtPos). Athenaeus also quotes (xiv. pp. 
618, d., 622, a—d.) his work on Paeans ( 7 rtpl 
naidvwv). We likewise find in Athenaeus (iii. p. 
123, d.), a reference to a work of Seinus on Islands 
(Nrjtrtds), but it has been suggested with much 
probability that this is a false reading for AijA ids. 
(Vossius, De Histor. Graecis , p. 497, ed. Wester- 
mann.) 

SE'NECA, M. ANNAEUS, was a native of 
Corduba (Cordova) in Spain. The time of his 
birth is uncertain ; but it may be approximated to. 
He says ( Contr. Praef. i. p. 67) that he considered 
that he had heard all the great orators, except 
Cicero ; and that he might have heard Cicero, if 
the Civil Wars, by which he means the wars be¬ 
tween Pompeius and Caesar, had not kept him at 
home (intra coloniam meam). Seneca appears to 
allude in this passage to some of Cicero’s letters (ad 
Fam. vii. 33, ix. 16), in which Cicero speaks of 
Hirtius and Dolabella being his “ dicendi discipuli ” 
(b. c. 46). It is conjectured that as Seneca might 
be fifteen in b. c. 46, he may have been born on or 
about b. c. 61 (Clinton, Fasti\ the year before C. 
Julius Caesar was praetor in Spain. Seneca was 
at Rome in the early period of the power of Au- 

before Arellius Fuscus {Contr. x. p. 172). Ovid 
was bom b. c. 43. Seneca was an intimate friend 
of the rhetorician M. Porcius Latro, who was one 
of Ovid’s masters. He also mentions the rhetori¬ 
cian Morillius, as the master of himself and of 
Latro. He afterwards returned to Spain, and 
married Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L. 
Annaeus Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, the 
father of the poet Lucan, and Marcus Novatus. 
Novatus was the eldest son, and took the name of 
Junius Gallio, upon being adopted by Junius Gallio. 
Seneca was rich, and he belonged to the equestrian 
class. The time of his death is uncertain j but he 
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probably lived till near the end of the reign of Ti¬ 
berius, and died at Rome or in Italy. It appears 
that he was at Rome early in life, from what has 
been stated as to Ovid ; and he must have returned 
to Spain, because his son Lucius was brought to 
Rome from Spain when lie was an infant. (L. Se¬ 
neca, Consol, ad Ilelviam.) 

Seneca was gifted with a prodigious memory. 
He was a man of letters, after the fashion of his 
time, when rhetoric or false eloquence was most in 
vogue. His Controversiurum Libri decern , which 
he addressed to his three sons, were written when 
he was an old man. The first, second, seventh, 
eighth, and tenth books only, are extant, and these 
are somewhat mutilated: of the other books only 
fragments remain. These Controversiae are rhe¬ 
torical exercises on imaginary cases, filled with 
common-places, such as a man of large verbal 
memory and great reading carries about with him 
as his ready money. Another work of the same 
class, attributed to Seneca, and written after the 
Controversiae, is the Suasoriarum Liber , which is 
probably not complete. We may collect, from its 
contents, what the subjects were on which the 
rhetoricians of that age exercised their wits: one of 
them is, “ Shall Cicero apologise to Marcus Anto- 
nius ? Shall he agree to burn his Philippics, if 
Antonius requires it ? ” Another is, “ Shall Alex¬ 
ander embark on the ocean ? ” If there are some 
good ideas and apt expressions in these puerile de¬ 
clamations, they have no value where they stand ; 
and probably most of them are borrowed. No 
merit of form can compensate for worthlessness of 
matter. The eloquence of the Roman orators, which 
was derived from their political institutions, was 
silenced after the Civil Wars ; and the puerilities 
of the rhetoricians were the signs of declining taste. 

The Controversiae and Suasoriarum Liber have 
often been published with the works of Seneca the 
son. The edition of A. Schottus appeared at Hei¬ 
delberg, 1603 and 1604, Paris, 1607 and 1613. 
The Elzivir print of 167*2, 8vo., contains the notes 
of N. Faber, A. Schottus, J. F. Gronovius, and 
others. 

The confusion between Seneca, the father, and 
Seneca, the philosopher, is fully cleared up by 
Lipsius, Eledomm Lib. /. cap. 1, Opera , vol. i. p. 
631, ed. 1675. [G. L.] 

SENECA, L. ANNAEUS, the son of M. An¬ 
naeus Seneca, was born at Corduba, probably 
about a few years b. c., and brought to Rome by 
his parents when he was a child. Though he was 
naturally of a weak body, he was a hard student 
from his youth, and he devoted himself with great 
ardour to rhetoric and philosophy. He also soon 
gained distinction as a pleader of causes, and he 
excited the jealousy and hatred of Caligula by the 
ability with which he conducted a case in the 
senate before the emperor. He was spared, it is 
said, because Caligula was assured by one of his 
mistresses that Seneca would soon die of disease. 
The emperor also affected to despise the eloquence 
of Seneca: he said that it was sand without lime 
(Sueton. Calig. 53). Seneca obtained the quaes- 
torship, but the time is uncertain. In the first year 
of the reign of Claudius (a. d. 41), the successor 
of Caligula, Seneca was banished to Corsica. Clau¬ 
dius had recalled to Rome his nieces Agrippina 
and Julia, whom their brother Caligula had exiled 
to the island of Pontia (Ponza). It seems pro¬ 
bable that Messalina, the wife of Claudius, was 
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jealous of the influence of Julia with Claudius, 
and hated her for her haughty behaviour. Julia 
was again exiled, and Seneca’s intimacy with her 
was a pretext for making him share her disgrace. 
What the facts really were is unknown ; and the 
innocence of Seneca and Julia is at least as 
probable as their guilt, when Messalina was the 
accuser. 

In his exile in Corsica Seneca had the oppor¬ 
tunity of practising the philosophy of the Stoics, 
to which he had attached himself. His Consolatio 
ad Helviam , or consolatory letter to his mother, 
was written during his residence in the island. 
If the Consolatio ad Polybinm , which was also 
written during his exile, is the work of Seneca, it 
does him no credit. Polybius was the powerful 
freedman of Claudius, and the Consolatio is in¬ 
tended to comfort him on the occasion of the loss 
of his brother. But it also contains adulation of 
the emperor, and many expressions unworthy of a 
true Stoic, or of an honest man. The object of 
the address to Polybius was to have his sentence 
of exile recalled, even at the cost of his character. 

After eight years’ residence in Corsica Seneca 
was recalled A. d. 49, by the influence of Agrip¬ 
pina (Tac. Ann. xii. 8), who had just married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius. From this time 
the life of Seneca is closely connected with that of 
Nero, and Tacitus is the chief authority for both. 
On his return he obtained a praetorship, and was 
made the tutor of the young Domitius, afterwards 
the emperor Nero, who was the son of Agrippina 
by a former husband. Agrippina relied on the 
reputation of Seneca and his advice as a means of 
securing the succession to her son; and she trusted 
to his gratitude to herself as a guarantee for his 
fidelity to her interests, and to his hatred of 
Claudius for the wrongs that he had suffered from 
him. 

It was unfortunate that the philosopher had so 
bad a pupil, but we cannot blame him for all that 
Nero learned and all that he did not learn. The 
youth had a taste for what was showy and super¬ 
ficial : he had no capacity for the studies which 
befit a man who has to govern a state. If Seneca 
had made a rhetorician of him after his own taste, 
that would have been something, but Domitius 
had not even the low ability to distinguish himself 
as a talker. There is no evidence to justify the 
imputation that Seneca encouraged his vicious pro¬ 
pensities ; and if Nero had followed the advice 
contained in Seneca’s treatise, De Clementia ad 
Neronem Caesarem , written in the second year 
of Nero's reign, the young emperor might have 
been happy, and his administration beneficent. 
That Seneca would look upon his connection with 
Nero as a means of improving his fortunes and * 
enjoying power, is just what most other men 
would have done, and would do now in the same 
circumstances; and that a man with such views 
would not be very rigid towards an unruly pupil 
is a reasonable inference. We know that he did 
not make Nero a wise man or a good man ; we do 
not know that he helped to make him worse than 
he would have been; and in the absence of 
positive evidence of his corrupting the youth, and 
with the positive evidence of his own writings in 
his favour, it is a fair and just conclusion that 
he did as much with Nero as a man could who 
had accepted, and chose to retain a post in which 
his character could not possibly escape some impu- 
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tation. He who consents to be the tutor of a 
vicious youth of high station, whom he cannot 
control, must be content to take the advantages of 
his post, with the risk of being blamed for his 
pupil’s vices. 

Claudius was poisoned by his niece and wife 
Agrippina a. d. 54, and Nero succeeded to the 
Imperial power. Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 2,&c.) states 
that both Burrus and Seneca attempted to check 
the young emperor’s vicious propensities ; and 
both combined to resist his mother’s arrogant pre¬ 
tensions. A woman assuming the direct exercise 
of political power was a thing that the Romans 
had not yet seen, and it was inconsistent with 
all their notions. The opposition of Burrus and 
Seneca to the emperor’s mother was the duty of 
good citizens. 

Nero pronounced the funeral oration in memory 
of Claudius. The panegyric on the deceased 
emperor was listened to with decency and patience 
till Nero came to that part of his discourse in 
which he spoke of the foresight and wisdom of 
Claudius, when there was a general laugh. The 
speech, which Nero delivered, was written by 
Seneca in a florid style, suited to the taste of the 
age, with little regard to truth, and none for his 
own character, for he afterwards wrote a satire 
(Apocolocyntosh) to ridicule the Apotheosis of the 
man whom he had despised and praised. 

In the first year of his reign Nero affected 
mildness and clemency, and such was the tone of 
his orationes to the senate ; but these professions 
were the words of Seneca, uttered by the mouth 
of Nero ; the object of Seneca was, as Tacitus 
says, either to give public evidence of the integrity 
of his counsels to the emperor, or to display his 
abilities. There might be something of both in 
his motives ; but it is consistent with a fair judg¬ 
ment and the character of Seneca’s writings to 
believe that he did attempt to keep Nero within 
the limits of decency and humanity. A somewhat 
ambiguous passage of Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 13), 
seems to affirm that he endeavoured to veil Nero’s 
amour with .Acte under a decent covering ; and 
Cluvius (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 2) states that the amour 
with Acte was encouraged to prevent a detestable 
crime. “ What a part for a Stoic to play,’’ says 
one of Seneca’s biographers, 44 whose duty it was 
to recall his disciple to the arms of his wife, the 
virtuous Octavia.” The Stoic probably did the 
best that he could under the circumstances. 

The murder of Britannicus a. d. 55 was followed 
by large gifts from Nero to his friends ; and “there 
were not wanting persons to affirm, that men who 
claimed a character for sober seriousness, divided 
among themselves houses and villae at that time, 
a» if it were so much booty.” (Tacit. Ann. 
xiii. 18.) The allusion is supposed to be to 
Seneca and Burrus ; but the passage of Tacitus 
contains no distinct charge against either of them. 
It was unlucky for Seneca’s reputation that he 
was rich ; for a man in power cannot grow rich, 
even by honest means, without having dishonesty 
imputed to him. 

The struggle for dominion between Nero and 
his mother could only be decided by the ruin of 
one of them ; and if Seneca wished to enjoy credit 
with Nero, it was necessary that he should get 
rid of this imperious woman. Fabius Rusticus 
says that Seneca maintained Burrus in his post of 
Pr&efectus Praetorio, when Nero intended to re- 
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move him on the ground of his supposed adherence 
to the cause of Agrippina (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 20). 
But Plinius and Cluvius Rufus said that Nero 
never doubted the fidelity of Burrus, and that in his 
alarm and his impatience to get rid of his mother, 
he could not be pacified till Burrus promised that 
she should be put to death, if she should be con¬ 
victed of the designs which were imputed to her. 
Burrus and Seneca paid Agrippina a visit, with 
some freedmen, to be witnesses of what took place. 
Burrus charged her with treasonable designs, to 
which Agrippina replied with indignant eloquence. 
A reconciliation with Nero followed, her accusers 
were punished, and her friends rewarded ; neither 
Burrus nor Seneca was under any imputation of 
having prejudiced Nero against her. 

The affair of P. Suilius (a. d. 58) brought some 
discredit on Seneca. Suilius had been a formidable 
instrument of tyranny under Claudius, and was' 
justly hated. He was charged under a Senatus- 
consultum, which had amended the Lex Cincia, 
with receiving money for pleading causes ; a feeble 
pretext for crushing an odious man. The defence 
of Suilius was an attack on Seneca: he charged 
him with debauching Julia, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus, and hinted at his commerce with women of 
the imperial family, probably meaning Agrippina ; 
and he asked by what wisdom, by what precepts 
of philosophy he had, during a four-years’ intimacy 
with an emperor, amassed a fortune of three hun¬ 
dred million sestertii: at Rome he was a hunter 
after testamentary gifts, an ensnarer of those who 
were childless ; Italy and the provinces were 
drained by his exorbitant usury. His own profits, 
Suilius said, were moderate, and earned with toil ; 
and he would endure any thing rather than humble 
himself before an upstart favourite. We must 
assume that Suilius supposed that Seneca had 
moved against him in this matter: his words were 
reported to Seneca, and perhaps aggravated. A 
charge was got up against him, it is not said by 
whom, as to his infamous delations under Claudius, 
and he was banished to the Balearic Islands. The 
words of such a man are no proof of Seneca's 
guilt; but the enormous wealth of Seneca gave a 
colour of truth to any thing that was said against 
him. (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 42.) 

Nero’s passion for Poppaea brought the contest 
between him and his mother to a crisis (Tacit. 
Ann. xiv. 1. A. d. 59). Poppaea burned to become 
the wife of Nero, but she saw that it was im¬ 
possible while Agrippina lived. She plied Nero 
with her blandishments, her tears, and even her 
sarcasms ; and at last he resolved to kill his mother, 
and the only question was as to the way of doing 
it. After an unsuccessful attempt to drown her, 
Nero, terrified at the failure of his plan, sent for 
Burrus and Seneca. Whether they were pre¬ 
viously acquainted with the design against Agrip¬ 
pina’s life is uncertain (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 7 )• Dion 
Cassius (Ixi. 12), with his usual malignity, accuses 
Seneca of instigating Nero to the crime, Burrus 
and Seneca were long silent in the presence of 
Nero ; either they thought that it would be useless 
to dissuade the emperor from his purpose, or, what 
is more probable, they saw that either the mother 
or the son must perish. Seneca broke the silence 
by asking Burrus if orders should be given to the 
soldiers to put Agrippina to death. Burrus replied 
that the soldiers were devoted to the family of 
Germanicus, and would not shed the blood of his 
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children; but Anicetus, he added, would finish 
what he had begun. Anicetus performed his pro¬ 
mise, and Agrippina died by the hand of assas¬ 
sins, A. D. 60. 

The imperial murderer fled as if he could leave 
his conscience behind him, to the city of Naples, 
whence he addressed a letter to the senate upon 
the death of his mother: he charged her with a 
conspiracy against himself, on the failure of which 
she had committed suicide. The author of the 
letter was Seneca (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 11): it is not 
extant, but a few words from it are quoted by 
Quintilian {Inst. Orat. viii. 5). This letter is Se¬ 
neca’s great condemnation: he had consented to 
Agrippina being assassinated, and he added to this 
crime the despicable subterfuge of a lie which 
nobody could believe. From this time Nero felt 
more free, and Seneca in due time had his reward. 

In a. d. 63 Burrus died, and he may have been 
poisoned. Nero appointed two commanders of the 
Praetorians in place of Burrus, Fennius Rufus and 
Sofonius Tigellinus, whose infamy has been per¬ 
petuated with that of his master. The death of 
Burrus broke the power of Seneca: it diminished 
his influence towards good, and Nero was now in 
the hands of persons who were exactly suited to his 
taste. Tigellinus and Rufus began an attack on Se¬ 
neca. His enormous wealth, a never-failing matter 
of charge against Seneca, his gardens and villae, more 
magnificent than those of the emperor, his exclusive 
claims to eloquence, and his disparagement of 
Nero’s skill in driving and singing, were all 
urged against him ; and it was time, they said, 
for Nero to get rid of a teacher. Seneca heard of 
the charges against him : he was rich, and he 
knew that Nero wanted money. He obtained an 
interview in which he addressed the emperor in a 
studied speech (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 53). He asked 
for permission to retire, and offered to surrender all 
that he had. Nero affected to be grateful for his past 
services, refused the proffered gift, and sent him 
away with perfidious assurances of his respect and 
affection. Seneca now altered his mode of life, saw 
little company, and seldom visited the city, on the 
ground of feeble health, or being occupied with his 
philosophical studies. 

When Neto, after plundering Italy and the 
provinces, began, like the Eighth Henry of England, 
the pillage of the temples and of things dedicated 
to religion, in order to meet his extravagant ex¬ 
penditure, Seneca, who feared that he might be 
involved in the odium of the sacrilege, though it is 
not said why he feared (Tacit. Ann. xv. 45), 
prayed for leave to retire into the country ; and 
when it was refused, he kept his chamber on the 
pretence of sickness. A story was current that 
Nero tried to poison him, but the attempt failed. 
The conspiracy of Piso gave the emperor a pretext 
for a more direct attack on his teacher’s life, 
though there was not complete evidence of Seneca 
being a party to the conspiracy (Tacit. Ann. xv. 
60). Certain words of Seneca to Antonius Na¬ 
talis, which were of a suspicious character, were 
tepeated to Nero ; and Granius Sylvanus, a tribune 
of a Praetorian cohort, was sent by the emperor to 
Seneca to demand the meaning of them. It hap¬ 
pened that Seneca was returning from Campania, 
and had rested at a villa four miles from the city. 
In the evening the tribune with a band of soldiers 
surrounded the house where Seneca was supping 
with hit wife Pompeia Paullina and two friends. 
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Seneca explained the words that he had used to 
Natalis, and the tribune carried them to the em¬ 
peror. Nero waB in close council with the two great 
ministers of his cruelty, his wife Poppaea and Ti¬ 
gellinus. Nero asked if Seneca was preparing to 
die voluntarily ; and on the tribune replying that 
he saw no signs of fear, no gloomy indication in 
his words or countenance, he was ordered to go 
back and give him notice to die. The tribune, 
himself a party to the conspiracy of Piso, did not 
show himself again to Seneca, but he sent in a 
centurion with the order of death. Without show¬ 
ing any sign of alarm, Seneca asked for his testa¬ 
ment, apparently with the intention of adding some 
legacies, but the centurion refused to allow this, on 
which Seneca told his friends that since he was 
forbidden to reward their services, his last testa¬ 
mentary bequest must be the portraiture of his 
life, which, if they kept in their memory, they 
would have the reputation of an honest life and of 
a constant friendship. He cheered his weeping 
friends by reminding them of the lessons of phi¬ 
losophy, and that he who had murdered a brother 
and a mother could not be expected to spare his 
teacher. Embracing his wife, he prayed her to 
moderate her grief, and to console herself for the 
loss of her husband by the reflection that he had 
lived an honourable life. But as Paullina protested 
that she would die with him, Seneca consented, and 
the same blow opened the veins in the arms of both. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and meagre 
diet; the blood would not flow easily, and he 
opened the veins in his legs. His torture was ex¬ 
cessive ; and to save himself and his wife the pain 
of seeing one another suffer, he bade her retire to 
her chamber. His last words were taken down in 
writing by persons who were called in for the 
purpose, and were afterwards published. Tacitus 
for some reason has not given the words, and he 
did not think proper to give the substance of them. 
The soldiers, at the entreaty of the slaves and 
freedmen of Seneca, stopped the wounds of Paul¬ 
lina, and she lived a few years longer ; but her 
pallid face showed that the stream of life was 
largely drawn from her. Scandal, as usual, said 
that when she found that Nero did not wish her 
death, she was easily prevailed upon to submit to live. 
Seneca’s torments being still prolonged, he took 
hemlock from his friend and physician, Statius 
Annaeus, but it had no effect. At last he entered 
a warm bath, and as he sprinkled some of the 
water on the slaves nearest to him, he said, that 
he made a libation to Jupiter the Liberator. He 
was then taken into a vapour stove, where he was 
quickly suffocated, A. d. 65. The body was burnt 
without ceremony, according to the instructions in 
a codicil to his will, which was made when he was 
in the full enjoyment of power and wealth. Seneca 
died, as was the fashion among the Romans, with 
the courage of a stoic ; but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation which detracts from the dig¬ 
nity of the scene. Tacitus has not strongly cen¬ 
sured Seneca in any passage ; but Dion Cassius 
collected from among the contradictory memoirs of 
the time every thing that was most unfavourable 
to his character. Seneca’s great misfortune was to 
have known Nero ; and though we cannot say 
that he was a truly great or a truly good man, his 
character will not lose by comparison with that of 
many others who have been placed in equally diffi¬ 
cult circumstances. Whether he wae privy to 
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PUo’s conspiracy or not, is a matter which has 
been warmly discussed, but cannot be determined ; 
nor if we suppose that he was in the conspiracy, 
would that circumstance be an additional blot on 
the life of a man who had aided the tyrant in 
killing his mother. Seneca’s fame rests on his 
numerous writings, which, with many faults, have 
also great merits. 

The following are Seneca’s works: — 

1. De Ira, in three books, addressed to Novatus. 
Opinions vary as to the time when it was written. 
Lipsius concludes from book iii. c. 18, that it was 
written in the time of Caligula, in which case it 
would be the earliest of Seneca’s works. But this 
conclusion is by no means certain ; and it is un¬ 
likely that he wrote so freely of Caligula while 
the “ beast ” was alive. The author has exhausted 
the subject. In the first book he combats what 
Aristotle says of Anger in his Ethic. 

2. De Consolatione ad Helviam Matrem Liber, 
which has been already mentioned. It is one of 
Seneca’s best treatises. The conclusion from c. 17, 
that Seneca had been in Egypt, is by no means 
sure. 

3. De Consolatione ad Polybium Liber , which has 
also been already mentioned: it was written in 
the third year of Seneca’s Corsican exile. It is 
sometimes placed after the treatise De Brevitate 
Vitae . Diderot and others maintain that it is not 
the composition of Seneca, because it is not worthy 
of him, and contains sentiments inconsistent with 
the Consolatio ad Helviam and ad Marciam. But 
this internal evidence is not supported by any ex¬ 
ternal evidence ; and an unprejudiced criticism will 
vindicate the work as Seneca’s, though it disgraces 
him. It contains (c. 26) a humiliating picture of 
the Roman world crouching before an enfranchised 
slave and a stupid master (Schlosser, Univ. Hist. 
Uebersicht, vol. iii. pt 1. pp. 221, 410.) 

4. Liber de Consolatione ad Marciam , written 
after his return from exile, was designed to console 
Marcia for the loss of her son. Marcia was the 
daughter of A. Cremutius Cordus. (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 34 ; and the Consol, ad Marciam , c. 22.) 

6. De Providentia Liber , or Quare l)onis viris 
mala accidant cum sit Providentia , is addressed to 
the younger Lucilius, procurator of Sicily. The 
question that is here discussed often engaged the 
ancient philosophers: the stoical solution of the 
difficulty is that suicide is the remedy when mis¬ 
fortune has become intolerable. Lipsius calls this 
a Golden Book. In this discourse Seneca says that 
he intends to prove “ that Providence hath a 
power over all things, and that God is always pre¬ 
sent with us.” (c. I.) 

6. De Animi Tranquillitate, addressed to Sere* 
nus, probably written soon after Seneca’s return 
from exile. It is in the form of a letter rather than 
a treatise: the object is to discover the means by 
which tranquillity of mind can be obtained. This 
work may be compared with the treatise of Plu¬ 
tarch repl €v0Ujulas. This treatise was written 
soon after Seneca’s return from exile (c. 1), when 
he was elevated to the praetorship, and had become 
Nero’s tutor. He speaks as one who felt himself 
ill at ease in the splendour of the palace after living 
a solitary and frugal life. 

7. De Constantia Sapientis seu quod in sapientem 
non eadit injuria, also addressed to Serenus, is 
founded on the Btoical doctrine of the impassiveness 
of the wise man. “This book,” saith Lipsius, 
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u betokeneth a great mind, as great a wit, and 
much eloquence ; in one word, it is one of his 
best.” 

8. De Clementia ad Neronem Caesarem Libri duo, 
which has been already mentioned. There is too 
much of the flatterer in this; but the advice is 
good. The second book is incomplete. It is in 
the first chapter of this second book that the 
anecdote is told of Nero’s unwillingness to sign a 
sentence of execution, and his exclamation, “ I 
would I could neither read nor write.” The work 
was written at the beginning of Nero’s reign. 

9. De Brevitate Vitae ad Paulinum Liber, recom¬ 
mends the proper employment of time and the 
getting of wisdom as the chief purpose of life. Life 
is not really short, but we make it so. 

10. De Vita Beata ad Gallionem, addressed to 
his brother, L. Junius Gallio, is probably one of 
the later works of Seneca, in which he maintains 
the stoical doctrine that there is no happiness 
without virtue ; but he does not deny that other 
things, as health and riches, have their value. 
“No man hath condemned wisdom to perpetual 
poverty.” The conclusion of the treatise is lost. 

11 . De Otio aut Secessu Sapientis, is sometimes 
joined to No. 10. 

12. De Beneficiis Libri septem, addressed to 
Aebucius Liberalis, is an excellent discussion of 
the way of conferring a favour, and of the duties 
of the giver and of the receiver. The handling is 
not very methodical, but it is very complete. It is 
a treatise which all persons might read with profit. 
The seventh chapter of the fourth book contains the 
striking passage on Nature and God: — “What 
else is Nature but God, and a divine being and 
reason which by his searching assistance resideth 
in the world and all the parts thereof ? ” &c. 

13. Epistolae ad Lucilium, one hundred and 
twenty-four in number, are not the correspondence 
of daily life, like that of Cicero, but a collection of 
moral maxims and remarks without any systematic 
order. They contain much good matter, and have 
been favourite reading with many distinguished 
men. Montaigne was a great admirer of them, and 
thought them the best of Seneca’s writings {Essay of 
Books'). It is possible that these letters, and indeed 
many of Seneca’s moral treatises, were written in 
the latter part of his life, and probably after lie 
had lost the favour of Nero. That Seneca sought 
consolation and tranquillity of mind in literary 
occupation, is manifest. The thoughts which en¬ 
gaged him and the maxims which he inculcated on 
others were consolatory to himself at least, while he 
was busied with putting them into form ; and that 
is as much as most philosophers get from their 
speculations in the way of comfort. Seneca was 
old when he wrote these epistles. (Ep. 12.) 

14. Apocolocyntosis, is a satire against the em¬ 
peror Claudius. The word is a play on the term 
Apotheosis or deification, and is equivalent in 
meaning to Pumpkinification, or the reception of 
Claudius among the pumpkins. The subject was 
well enough, but the treatment has no great merit; 
and Seneca probably had no other object than to 
gratify his spite against the emperor. If such a 
work was published in the lifetime of Seneca, he 
must have well known that it would not displease 
either Agrippina or Nero; and it leads to the pro¬ 
bable inference, that the poisoning of Claudius was 
not a matter which he would complain o£ In fact, 
the manner of the death of Claudius was a subject 
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for the wits of that day to sport with. (Dion Cass, 
lx. 35, and the notes of Rcimarus.) 

15. Quaestionum Naturalium Libri septem , ad¬ 
dressed to Lucilius Junior, is one of the few 
Roman works in which physical matters are treated 
of. It is not a systematic work, but a collection of 
natural facts from various writers, Greek and Roman, 
many of which are curious. The first book treats 
of meteors, the second of thunder and lightning, 
the third of water, the fourth of hail, snow, and 
ice, the fifth of winds, the sixth of earthquakes and 
the sources of the Nile, and the seventh of comets. 
Moral remarks are scattered through the work ; 
and indeed the design of the whole appears to be 
to find a foundation for ethic, the chief part of 
philosophy, in the knowledge of nature {Physic). 
He says (book vii. c. 30),—“ How many things 
are there besides comets that pass in secret, and 
never discover themselves to men’s eyes ? For God 
hath not made all things subject to human sight. 
How little see we of that which is enclosed in so 
great an orb ? Even he who manageth these 
things, who hath created them, who hath founded 
the world, and hath inclosed it about himself, and 
is the greater and better part of this his work, is 
not subject to our eyes, but is to be visited by our 
thoughts.” This is the man whom some have 
called an Atheist. 

The judgments on Seneca’s writings have been 
as various as the opinions about his character ; and 
both in extremes. It has been said of him that he 
looks best in quotations ; but this is an admission 
that there is something worth quoting, which 
cannot be said of all writers. That Seneca pos¬ 
sessed great mental powers cannot be doubted. He 
had seen much of human life, and he knew well 
what man was. His philosophy, so far as he 
adopted a system, was the stoical, but it was 
rather an eclecticism of stoicism than pure stoicism. 
His style is antithetical, and apparently laboured ; 
and when there is much labour, there is generally 
affectation. Yet his language is clear and forcible ; 
it is not mere words: there is thought always. It 
would not be easy to name any modern writer who 
has treated on morality, and has said so much that 
is practically good and true, or has treated the 
matter in so attractive a way. 

People will judge of Seneca, as they do of most 
moral writers, by the measure of their own opinions. 
The less a man cares for the practical, the real, the 
less will he value Seneca. The more a man en¬ 
velops himself in words and ideas without exact 
meaning, the less will he comprehend a writer who 
does not merely deal in words, but has ideas with 
something to correspond to them. Montaigne ( De¬ 
fence of Seneca and Plutarch) sayB: 44 the fami¬ 
liarity I have had with these two authors, and the 
assistance they have lent to my age and to my 
book, which is wholly compiled of what I have 
borrowed from them, obliges me to stand up for 
their honour.” In another place ( Essay of Books) 
he compares Seneca and Plutarch in his usual 
lively way: his opinion of the philosophical works 
of Cicero is not so favourable as of Seneca’s ; and 
herein many people will agree with him. The judg¬ 
ment of Ritter ( Geschichte der Philosophic , vol. iv. 
p. 188) is a curious specimen of criticism. If Dide¬ 
rot is extravagant in his praise of Seneca, Ritter 
and others are equally extravagant in their censure. 
Ritter finds contradictions in Seneca ; and such we 
may expect in a man who lived the life that he 
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did. We cannot suppose that his conscience 
always approved of his acts. A practical philo¬ 
sopher, who has lived in the world, must often have 
done that which he would wish undone ; and the 
contradiction which appears between a man’s acts 
and his principles will appear in his writings. 
Ritter remarks that he has treated of the doctrines 
of Seneca at some length, because they show how 
little talent the Romans had for philosophy. Per¬ 
haps the historian of Philosophy may provoke a 
like remark by his criticisms. Seneca applied him¬ 
self chiefly to Ethic, which in its wide sense is the 
art of living happily, without which philosophy has 
no value. To Physic he paid some attention, and 
he does not undervalue it as an instrument towards 
an end. Of the other division of philosophy, 
Logic, he knew little and cared nothing ; and it is 
of no value except so far as it may be an aid to 
Physic and Ethic. Ritter says: 44 his zeal to 
establish a science which shall be simple and 
merely adapted for the practical purpose of purity 
of morals, carries him so far, that he declares even 
the liberal sciences and philosophical Physic to be 
useless, so far as they are not capable of application 
to Ethic. This zeal leads him to expressions which 
are scarcely reconcileable with a philosophical style 
of thinking. To wish to know no more than is 
necessary is a kind of intemperance ; such a know¬ 
ledge makes us only proud: he considers it as a 
sample of the prevailing luxury.” The passages 
to which Ritter refers are in the Epistolae ( Ep . 88, 
106). The latter contains the striking passage: 
44 sed nos ut caetera in supervacuum diffundimus, 
ita philosophiam ipsam. Quemadmodum omnium 
rerum, sic litterarum qnoque intemperantia labo- 
ramii8 ; non vitae , sed scholae discimus.” Which is 
the wiser, Seneca or his critic, let every man judge 
for himself. There is enough in Ethic, or the 
practical application of knowledge to life, to employ 
us all. Those who have no taste for Ethic, as thus 
understood, may indulge, if they have money .and 
leisure, in the 44 intemperantia litterarum,” of which 
kind of intemperance a large part of all literature 
is an example. 

Seneca, like other educated Romans, rejected 
the superstition of his country: he looked upon 
the ceremonials of religion as a matter of custom 
and fashion, and nothing more. His religion is 
simple Deism : the Deity acts in man and in all 
things ; which is the same thing that Paul said 
when he addressed the Athenians, 44 for in him 
(God) we live and move and have our being” ( Acts , 
xvii. 28). Indeed there have been persons who, 
with the help of an active imagination, have made 
Seneca a Christian, and to have been acquainted 
with Paul, which is a possible thing, but cannot be 
proved. The resemblance between many passages 
in Seneca and passages in the New Testament 
is merely an accidental circumstance. Similar re¬ 
semblances occur in the Meditations of the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus. The fourteen letters of Seneca 
to Paul, which are printed in the old editions of 
Seneca, are apocryphal. 

Seneca wrote other works which are no longer 
extant, though the titles of some of them are 
known. Quintilian {Inst. Or. x. 1. § 128) says, 
44 he treated also on almost every subject of study ; 
for both orations of his, and poems, and epistles, 
and dialogues, are extant” The fragments of the 
lost works are contained in the complete editions 
of Seneca. Niebuhr discovered the fragment of a 
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work on Friendship in the Vatican, and the begin¬ 
ning of another “ De Vita Patris.” 

Besides the works which have been enumerated 
there are extant ten tragedies, which are attributed 
to Seneca: Quintilian ( Inst. Or. ix. 2. § 9) and 
other Latin writers quote these plays as the works 
of Seneca. The plays are entitled Hercules Furens , 
Thyestes , Thebais or Phoenissae , Hippolyius or 
Phaedra , Oedipus , Troades or Hecuba^ Medea , 
Agamemnon , Hercules Oetaeus , and Octavia. After 
all the discussion that there has been about the 
authorship of these tragedies, there seems no other 
person to whom we can assign them than Seneca, 
the teacher of Nero. The titles themselves, with 
the exception of the Octavia , indicate sufficiently 
what the tragedies are, Greek mythological subjects 
treated in a peculiar fashion. They are written 
in Iambic senarii, interspersed with choral parts, in 
anapaestic and other metres. The subject of the 
Octavia is Nero’s ill-treatment of his wife, his 
passion for Poppaea, and the exile of Octavia. 
Seneca himself is one of the personages of the 
drama, and he is introduced in the second act, de¬ 
ploring the vices of the age and his own unhappi¬ 
ness in his elevated station. There seems no reason 
why this tragedy should not be attributed to the 
same author as the other nine, except the fact that 
it is not contained in the oldest Florentine MS. 
of the tragedies ; nor is there such difference be¬ 
tween this and the other tragedies, in character 
and expression, as to make it a probable conclusion 
that it is not by the same hand. If it is a work 
of Seneca, it must have been written after the exile 
of Octavia, a. d. 62. [Octavia.] 

These tragedies are not adapted, and certainly 
were never intended for the stage. They were 
designed for reading or for recitation after the 
Roman fashion, and they bear the stamp of a 
rhetorical age. The Greek tragedies themselves, 
of which these Latin tragedies are an imitation in 
form only, are overloaded with declamation, espe¬ 
cially those of Euripides. The tragedies of Seneca 
contain many striking passages, and have some 
merit as poems. Moral sentiments and maxims 
abound, and the style and character of Seneca are 
ns conspicuous here as in his prose works. But there 
is a wonderful difference between the Latin tragic 
writer and the Greek dramatists. A comparison 
of the Medea of Euripides and of Seneca is in¬ 
structive : the dullest understanding will feel that 
the Greek play is intended and is suited for acting, 
and that the Roman play was not intended for the 
stage, and could not be acted. These Roman 
tragedies are, in fact, little more than dramas in 
name and in form: the form, indeed, is precisely 
Greek, but there is no substance under the form. 
The Octavia , which some critics violently con¬ 
demn, is perhaps the best of them, viewed as a 
drama. There is something to move the affections: 
there is a tragical situation of an unhappy woman 
suffering from a brutal husband and a rival 
favourite, and a catastrophe in the wretched fate of 
Octavia. The study of the tragedies of Seneca 
has had some influence on the French drama. 

The editio princeps of Seneca is that of Naples, 
1475, folio. The subsequent editions of the whole 
works of Seneca and of particular treatises are 
numerous. The edition of J. F. Gronovius, Leiden, 
1649 —1658, is in 4 vols. 12mo,: that of Ruhkopf, 
Leipzig, 17 97 —1811, 5 vols. 8vo.; Bipont edition, 
Strassburg, 1809, 5 vols. 8ro. There are three 
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complete French translations of the works of Se¬ 
neca, of which that of Lagrange is the last, and is 
said to be the best The last edition of Lagrange’s 
version is that of Paris, 1819, 13 vols. 12mo.: the 
life of Seneca makes the fourteenth volume. The 
French translations of particular treatises are very 
numerous. 

A list of the English translations of Seneca, or 
of separate treatises, is contained in Brttggemann’s 
work. The first edition of “ The Workes of L. An¬ 
naeus Seneca, both Morall and Naturall, translated 
by Thos. Lodge, D. in Physicke,” was published 
in London in 1614, with a Latin dedication to 
Chancellor Ellesmere ; and “ The Life of L. An¬ 
naeus Seneca described by Justus Lipsius.” This 
translation contains all the works of Seneca ex¬ 
cept the Apocolocyniosis , and the Epistles to Paul. 
The translation has considerable merit, and was a 
great thing for a man to do who also translated 
Josephus, and in other respects contributed to the 
literature of England. 

One of the best editions of the tragedies of Se¬ 
neca is that by Schroder, Delft, 1728, 4to. There 
is an edition by F. H. Bothe, Leipzig, 1819, 2 vols. 
8vo. There arc two French translations of the tra¬ 
gedies, the latter of which is by M. Levee in his 
Thdatre des Latins, Paris, 3 vols. 8vo. 1822. An 
English translation of the tragedies by several 
hands appeared in 1581. 

Bahr, Geschichte der Romischen Literatur, vol. i. 
contains very copious references to all the literature 
that belongs to the works of Seneca. [G. L.] 

SENE'CIO, CLAU'DIUS, a favourite of Nero 
at the commencement of his reign, was the son of 
a freedman of the emperor. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 12.) 

SENE'CIO, HERE'NNIUS, was a native of 
Baetica in Spain, where he served as quaestor. He 
was put to death by Domitian on the accusation of 
Metius Carus, who charged him with having been 
a candidate for no public office after the quaestor- 
Bhip, and with having written the life of Helvidius 
Priscus. He wrote the latter work at the request 
of Fannia, the wife of Helvidius. (Dion Cass, 
lxvii. 13 ; Tac. Agr. 2, 45 ; Plin. Ep. i. 5, iv. 7, 
11, vii. 19, 33.) 

SENE'CIO, C. SO'SIUS, consul suffectus, 
a. d. 98, and consul a.d. 99, 102, 107, is probably 
the same person who was a friend of the younger 
Pliny (Ep. i. 13), and whom Plutarch addresses 
in several of his lives. . ( Theseus , 1, Demosth. 1, 
Brut. 1.) 

SENE'CIO, TU'LLIUS, a friend of Nero, 
nevertheless took part in Piso’s conspiracy against 
the emperor, and on its detection was obliged to 
put an end to his life. (Tac. Ann. xv. 50, 56, 70.) 

SE'NTIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned 
till towards the close of the republic. We find in 
it the cognomens Augurinus and Saturninus ; 
and the first member of it who obtained the con¬ 
sulship was C. Sentius Saturninus, in b. c. 19. 
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Some coins of the gens bear the cognomen Satur- 
tiinus f, and others occur without any surname. Of 
the hitter we give a specimen: on the obverse is 
the head of Pallas with arg. pvb, and on the 
reverse Jupiter in a quadriga with (l.) sbnti c. f. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 305.) 

SE'PPIUS LE'SIUS, held the office of meddix 
tuticus at Capua, in B. c. 211, being the last of the 
Campanians who obtained this dignity. (Liv. xxvi. 
6, 13.) 

SEPTI'CIUS CLARUS. [Clarus.] 

SEPTI'MIA, apparently the wife of Sicca. 
(Cic. ad Att. xvi. 11.) 

SEPTI'MIA GENS, plebeian. The Septimii are 
not mentioned till towards the close of the republic, 
and none of them obtained any celebrity till the 
imperial period, when they were raised to impor¬ 
tance by Septimus Severus being elevated to the 
empire. 

SEPTIMIA'NUS, FA'BIUS CILO. [Cilo.] 

SEPTI'MIUS. 1. P. Septimius Scaevola, 
b. c. 72. [Scaevola, p. 734, a.] 

2. Septimius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
was sent by him in b. c. 63 into the Ager Picenus. 
(Sail. Cat. 27.) 

3. T. Septimius Sabinus, curule aedile, ap¬ 
parently after the consulship of L. Lucullus, the 
conqueror of Mithridates. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19. § 35.) 

4. C. Septimius, a scriba of the consul Bibu- 
lus, b. c. 59. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 24.) 

5. P. Septimius, one of the witnesses against 
L. Valerius Flaccus in b. c. 59 [Flaccus, Va¬ 
lerius, No. 15]. (Cic. pro Flacc. 4, 35.) 

6. C. Septimius, praetor b. c. 67, supported 
Cicero’s recall from banishment. Cicero speaks of 
him as augur in b. c. 45. (Cic. post Red. in Sen. 
9, ad Att. xii. 13, 14 ) 

7. P. Sbptimiu8, the quaestor of M. Terentius 
Varro, who sent to him three books De Lingua 
Latina (Varr. L. L. v. 1, vii. 109, ed. Muller). He 
is probably the same as the P. Septimius, who 
wrote two books on architecture, as his name is 
mentioned by Vitruvius in conjunction with 
Varro’s. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. p. 194, ed. Bip.) 

8. L. Septimius, had served as a centurion 
under Cn. Pompey, in the war against the pirates, 
and afterwards under Gabinius, when he restored 
Ptolemy Auletes to the throne. Gabinius left 
him behind in Egypt with a considerable force, to 
protect the king, and he was still in the country, 
with the rank of tribunus militum, when Pompey 
fled there after the battle of Pharsalia, in b. c. 48. 
In conjunction with Achillas, he slew his old 
commander, as he was landing in Egypt. Appian 
erroneously calls him Sempronius. (Dion Cass, 
xlii. 3, 4, 38 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 104 ; Plut. Pomp. 
78 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 84.) 

9. Septimius, was proscribed by the triumvirs 
in b. a 43, and betrayed by his wife to the assas¬ 
sins. (Appian, B. C. iv. 23). 

10. Septimius, a friend of Horace, who dedi¬ 
cates to him one of his odes ( Carm . ii. 6, Epist. i. 
9), He is also called by Augustus Septimius noster , 
in a letter addressed by the emperor to Horace. 
(Suet Hor.) 

11. Septimius, a centurion, slain by the soldiers 

in Germany, where they broke out into revolt at 
the commencement of the reign of Tiberius. (Tac. 
Atm. i. 32.) r 

12. Septimius, wrote the life of Alexander | 
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Severus, and is referred to by Lampridius as an 
authority. (Lamprid. Alex. Sever . 17, 48.) 

13. Q. Septimius, the translator of the work 
on the Trojan war, bearing the name of Dictys 
Cretensis. [VoL I. p. 1003, a.] 

SEPTI'MIUS GETA. [Geta.] 
SEPTI'MIUS SERE'NUS. [Serbnus.] 
SEPTI'MIUS SEVE'RUS. [Severus.] 
SEPTI'MIUS, TPTIUS. Horace, in an epistle 
(i. 3. 9—14) to Julius Floras, at that time in the 
East along with Tiberius Nero, makes inquiries 
with regard to the welfare and occupations of a 
certain Titius, whom in a tone of serious eulogy or 
covert ridicule,—for here and elsewhere in these 
pieces it is difficult to determine whether words of 
apparent praise do not hide a lurking sneer,—he re¬ 
presents as having boldly ventured to quaff a 
draught from the Pindaric spring, and as having, 
moreover, been ambitious to achieve distinction in 
the impassioned and grandiloquent outpourings of 
the tragic muse. Aero and Porphyrio agree in 
declaring that Horace is here laughing at Titius, a 
poet of no merit; although the latter commentator 
admits that the expressions might reasonably admit 
of an opposite interpretation. They add that this 
personage had attempted to translate Pindar into 
Latin, and that he had composed lyrics and trage¬ 
dies, explanations which after all amount to little 
more than an echo of the text. The Scholiast pub¬ 
lished by Cruquius states, in like manner, “lyrica 
carmina et tragoedias scripsit, Augusti tempore,” 
but calls him Titius Septimius , adding that his 
works were no longer extant, but that a conspicuous 
tomb had been reared to his memory below Aricia. 
In consequence of this note Titius is believed by 
many modern commentators to be the same indi¬ 
vidual with the Septimius who is addressed in the 
sixth ode of the second book, and who is introduced 
in the ninth epistle of the first book. [Septimius, 
No. 10.] Much learning and ingenuity have 
been displayed in attacking and defending this 
position, as may be seen from the dissertation “ De 
Titio Septimio poeta,”in the “Pofe'tarura Latinorum 
Reliquiae” of Weichert,8vo. Lips. 1830,pp. 365— 
390; see also the remarks of Obbarius on Hor. 
Ep. i. 3. 9. [W. R.] 

L. SEPTIMULEIUS, of Anagnia, although a 
friend of C. Gracchus, carried the head of the latter 
to the consul Opimius, and obtained for it its 
weight in gold, in accordance with a proclamation 
which had been made at the beginning of the 
contest. It is related that Septimuleius took out 
the brain, and put melted lead in its stead, or, ac¬ 
cording to another version of the story, filled the 
mouth with lead. (Plut C. Gracch. 17 ; VaJ. Max. 
ix. 4. § 3 ; Plin. H.N. xxxiiL 14; Cic. de Orat. 
ii. 67.) 

SE'PTIMUS, L. MA'RCIUS (Liv. xxxii. 2), 
usually called by Livy simply L. Marcius, was a 
Roman eques, and served for many years under Cn. 
Scipio in Spain. On the defeat and death of the two 
Scipios in Spain, in b.c. 211, L. Marcius, who 
had already gained great distinction by his military 
abilities, was called by the soldiers to take the com¬ 
mand of the surviving troops, and by his prudence 
and energy preserved them from total destruction. 
He appears indeed to have gained some advantage 
over the Carthaginian army commanded by Has- 
drubal, son of Gisco, which the Roman annalists 
magnified into a brilliant victory. The details of 
the history of the Roman war in Spain are not 
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deserving of mnch credit, as has been already re* 
marked [Vol.III. p.742,a.] ; and on this particular 
occasion the authorities which Livy followed appear 
to have indulged in more than their usual mendacity. 
A memorial of his victory was preserved in the 
Capitol, under the name of the Marcian shield, 
containing a likeness of the Carthaginian general 
Hasdrubal. But notwithstanding his services 
he gave great offence at Rome, by assuming the 
title of propraetor in his despatch to the senate 
announcing his victory. (Liv. xxv. 37—39,xxvi. 
2; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 3. s. 4 ; Frontin. Strut, ii. 

6. § 2, ii. 10. § 2 ; Val. Max. i. 6. § 2, ii. 7. § 15, 
viii. 15. § 11 ; Appian, Hisp. 17, where he is con¬ 
founded with Marcellus.) 

On the arrival of P. Scipio in Spain in B. c. 210, 
Marcius was treated by the new general with great 
distinction* After the capture of New Carthage, 
Scipio sent him with a third of the army to lay 
siege to the important town of Castulo, which after¬ 
wards surrendered, when Scipio advanced against it 
in person. Marcius was next despatched against 
Astapa, which he laid in ruins. During the dan¬ 
gerous illness of Scipio in b. c. 206, the command 
of the troops devolved upon Marcius. In the same 
year he marched against Gades with a land force, 
while Laelius attacked the town by sea ; but it is 
unnecessary to enter further into a detail of his 
exploits. He and the propraetor M. Junius Si- 
lanus were the two chief officers of Scipio through¬ 
out the whole of the war ; and Marcius in par¬ 
ticular gained so much of the approbation of his 
general, that the latter said that Marcius wanted 
nothing to make him equal to the most celebrated 
commanders except “ nobilitas ac justi honores.” 
(Liv. xxviii. 19, 22, 34—36, 42, xxxii. 2 ; Polyb. 
xi. 23 ; Appian, Hisp. 26, 31—34.) 

Q. SEPTPTIUS, a Roman eques oppressed by 
Vcrres. (Cic. Verr. iii. 14.) 

SEPU'LLIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 

SEPU'LLIUS MACER. [Macek.J 

SEQUESTER, VI'BIUS, is the name attached 
to a glossary which professes to give an account of 
the geographical names contained in the Roman 
poets. Prefixed is an introductory letter, addressed 
by Vibius to his son Virgilianus, in which the 
nature and object of the works are briefly explained. 
The tract is divided into seven sections: — 1. Flu - 
mina. 2. Fonies. 3. Locus. 4. Nemora. 5. Par' 
(tides. 6. Montes. 7. Genies. To which in some 
MSS. an eighth is added, containing a list of the 
seven wonders of the world. In each division the 
objects are arranged alphabetically, and the de¬ 
scriptions are extremely short, indicating, for the 
most part, merely the country in which the river, 
spring, lake, grove, swamp, hill, or nation, is to 
be found, and even when some farther notices are 
annexed they are expressed in very succinct terms. 

Concerning the author personally we know ab¬ 
solutely nothing, nor are we able to determine, even 
approximately, the epoch to which he belongs. We 
cannot state positively that he refers to writers 
later than Lucan and Statius; but he appears to 
have been indebted to scholiasts for any little in¬ 
formation which he records, and from more than 
one passage it would seem highly probable that he 
copied Servius (e. g. Montes s. v. Caitllus). If 
this be true he must be referred to some period not 
earlier than the middle of the fifth century; but 
the evidence is after all so meagre, that we cannot 
venture to speak with certainty. 

vol. hi. 
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Several names appear in this piece which are to 
be found in no other ancient writer. Some of these 
have arisen from misapprehension on the part of the 
compiler himself, others are palpable corruptions, 
while a few are doubtless derived from sources to 
which we have no access. The general merits of 
Sequester have been very fairly estimated by Hes- 
selius, “ Scriptor est, nisi multis in locis interpo¬ 
late sit incredibilem in modum, non magni judicii 
magnaeve facultatis, nec tamen scit nihil. Sed non 
est inutilis.” 

The Editio Princeps was printed at Rome by 
Joannes de Besicken, 4to. 1505. The first edition, 
in which the text appeared in tolerable purity, was 
that of Hesselius, 8vo. Rotterod. 1711 ; the most 
recent, and the best, is that of Oberlinus, 8vo. 
Argent. 1778, which contains a large body of very 
learned and useful notes. [W. R.] 

SERAMBUS (2^pa/i§os), an Aeginetan statuary 
of unknown date, made the bronze statue of the 
Olympic victor Agiadas. (Paus.vi. 10. § 2.) [P. S.J 

SERA'PIA. [Felix, Laelius.] 

SERA'PIO, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, consul b. c. 138. [Scipio, No. 24.] 

SERA'PION (2«gorrW) or SARA'PION, lite¬ 
rary. 1. Of Antioch, a writer on Geography, 
whom Pliny mentions among his chief authorities. 

( Elench. Lib. ii. iv. v.) He seems to be the same 
as the Serapion who is twice mentioned by Cicero 
as very unintelligible, and as a severe critic of 
Eratosthenes. (Ad Att. ii. 4, 6.) 

2. Aelius Serapion, of Alexandria, a distin¬ 

guished sophist and rhetorician, in the time of 
Hadrian. (Suid. s.v.) The following works of 
his are enumerated by Suidas : Uepl rS>v ev rah 
ficAtrats dpapravophoov^ 'AKpodotwv f', 

n avriyvpiKds eV ’ASpiavqi r$ fiaotAu, BovAevrucds 
'AA^uvbpeuoiv^ El fiiealcvs UAdrew w O prjpov dW- 
ire/nxf/e r fir iroAtrelay, T4x v V and many 

other works. There is also a little work on astro¬ 
logy ascribed to him. (Lambec. vii. p. 256.) The 
Greek Anthology contains an epigram of his. 
(Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. p. 291 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. iii. p. 5, vol. xiii. p. 951.) 

3. A younger Serapion, of Alexandria, is men¬ 
tioned by Porphyry as a pupil of Plotinus. ( Vit. 
Plot. 7.) 

4. A philosopher of Hierapolis (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
'UpdiroAis), probably the same as the following. 

5. A philosopher who flourished at Rome under 
the early emperors, and who is censured for his 
false eloquence by Seneca. ( Epist. 40; comp. 
Muret. Adv.) 

6. A philosopher of a later period, the friend 
of Isidore, of whom Suidas (s. v .) gives a long eu¬ 
logistic notice, extracted from the Life of Isidore 
by Damascius, but containing scarcely any facts of 
general interest His library is said to have con¬ 
sisted of three volumes, one of which was the 
Orphic poems. 

7. Of Ascalon, wrote on the interpretation of 
dreams. (Fulgent. Myth. I 13; Tertullian, de 
Anima , 46.) 

8. There was at least one poet of this name, 
perhaps more. A Serapion of Athens, who, from 
the context, was evidently an epic poet, is intro¬ 
duced by Plutarch as a speaker in his dialogue on 
the reason of the Pythia’s no longer giving oracles 
in verse (p. 396). Another of the interlocutors 
compares Serapion’s poems to those of Homer and 
Hesiod, for their force, and grace, and the style of 
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their language. It is, therefore, scarcely to be 
doubted that this Serapion is the same poet from 
whose Jfm? Clemens Alexandrinus quotes certain 
statements respecting the Sibylline oracles. (Strom. 
vol. i. p. 304.) Stobaeus, again, quotes two 
iambic verses from a certain Serapion. ( Serm . 10.) 

9. There are also some Christian writers of this 
name, but not of sufficient importance to require 
particular notice. What is known of them, as 
well as of the other Serapions, will be found in 
Fabricius. (Bill. Grace. vol. ix. pp. 154—158, and 
the other passages there referred to). [P. S.] 

SERA'PION (2fpairiu>v), a physician of Alex¬ 
andria (Galen, Introd. c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 683), who 
lived in the third century b. c., after Herophilus, 
Era8istratus, and Philinus, and before Apollonius 
Empiricus, Glaucias, Heraclides of Tarentum, Me- 
nodotus, Sextus Empiricus (Gal. 1. c. ; Celsus, 
De Med. i. praef. p. 5), and Crito (Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vi. 4. vol. xiii. p. 883). 
He belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and so 
much extended and improved the system of Phi¬ 
linus, that the invention of it is by some authors 
attributed to him (Cels. /. c.). Dr. Mead, in his 
“ Dissert, de Numis quibusdam a Smyrnaci9 in 
Medicorum Honorcm cusia" (Lond. 17*24,4 to. p. 51), 
tries to prove that he wa9 a follower of Erasis- 
tratus, because his name appears upon a medal 
discovered at Smyrna, where it is known that the 
school of Erasistratus flourished ; but it is not at 
all certain that the physician is the person in 
whose honour the coin was struck. Serapion wrote 
against Hippocrates with much vehemence (Galen, 
De Suhfig. Empir. c. 13, vol. ii. p. 346, cd. Chart.), 
but neither this, nor any of his other works, are 
now extant. He is several times mentioned and 
quoted by Celsus (v. 28. 17, p. 115), Galen (De 
Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. pp. 136, 143 ; De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Loe. x. 2, De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Gen. ii. .9, vi. 4, vol. xiii. pp. 343, 509, 883; 
De Reined, Parab. ii. 17, vol, xiv. p. 450), 
Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 6, iii. 4, 
8, 17, 21, De Morb. Chron. i. 4. pp. 84, 195,212, 
246, 263, 322), Aetius (ii. 2. 96, iv. 3. 11, 17, 
pp. 296, 747, 767), Paulus Aegineta (iii. 64, 
iv. 25, vii. 17, pp. 484, 515, 678), and Nicolaus 
Myrepsus (De Compos. Medicam. i. 66, x. 149, 
pp. 374, 580), who have preserved some of his 
medical formulae, which are not of much value. 
(See Sprengel’s Gcsch. der Arzneik. vol. i. ed. 
1846.) 

It may be useful to remark that this Serapion 
must not be confounded with either of the two 
Arabic physicians of the same name. (See Penny 
Cyclop.) [W. A. G.] 

SERA'PION, a highly celebrated scene-painter, 
who failed, however, in his attempts to depict the 
human figure. We have no better clue to the time 
at which he flourished than the following obscure 
passage in Pliny:— Maeniana, inquit Varro , omnia 
operiebat Serapionis tabula sub Veteribus (PIin. 
H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 37). The invention of scene- 
painting is ascribed to Sophocles. (Aristot. Pott. 
4.) [P. S.] 

SERA'PIS or SARA'PIS ( Zdpaicis ), an Egyp¬ 
tian divinity, the worship of which was introduced 
into Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. Apol- 
lodoras (ii. 1. § 1) states that Serapis was the 
name given to Apis after his death and deification. 
(Comp. Callim. Ep. 39, and Isis.) [L. S.] 

SERE'NA, niece of Theodosius the Great, 
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foster-mother of the emperor Honorius, and wife 
ofStilicho. [Honorius ; Stilicho.] [W. P.] 

SERENIA'NUS, AE'LIUS, a member of the 
consilium of the emperor Alexander Severus, is 
called by Latnpridius “omnium vir sanctisrimus.” 
(Alex. Sever. 68.) 

SERE'NUS, AE'LIUS, an Athenian gram¬ 
marian of uncertain date, wrote an epitome of the 
work of Philo on Cities and their illustrious men, 
in three books, and an epitome of the commentary 
of Philoxenus on Homer, in one book (Suidas, s. v. 
hspijvos ; comp. Etym. M. s. w. ’ Apaivir) and Bou¬ 
nces). Screnus also wrote *Airopvi)fxovt6para y 
from which Stobaeus makes numerous extracts 
(Stobaeus, Floril. xi. 15, et passim). Photius 
makes mention (Bibl. Cod. 279, p. 536, a., ed. 
Bekker) of dramas, written in different metres, by 
the grammarian Serenus, who is probably the same 
person as the preceding. (Vossius, De Hist . Graecis , 
p. 498, cd. Westermann.) 

SERE'NUS, AMIJ'LIUS, one of the prin¬ 
cipal centurions (primipilares) in Galba's army in 
Rome in a. n. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 31.) 

SERE'NUS, ANNAEUS, one of the most in¬ 
timate friends of the philosopher Seneca, who de¬ 
dicated to him his work De Tranquillitate. He 
was praefectus vigilum under Nero, and died in 
consequence of eating a poisonous kind of fungus. 
(Senec. Ep. 63 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 13 ; Plin. H. N. 
xxii. 23. s. 47*) 

SERE'NUS, GRA'NIUS, legatus of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian in Asia, wrote to the latter, re¬ 
monstrating with him upon the injustice of con¬ 
demning Christians to death without any definite 
charge being brought against them. In consequence 
of this letter Hadrian ordered Minucius Fundanus, 
the successor of Serenus in Asia, to condemn no 
Christian unless convicted of some crime. (Oros. 
vii. 13 ; Enseb. If. E. iv. 8, 9.) 

SERE'NUS, Q. SAMMONICUS (or Samo- 
nicus\ enjoyed a high reputation at Rome, in 
the early part of tho third century, as a man 
of taste and varied knowledge, lie lived upon 
terms of intimacy with the court, and must have 
been possessed of great wealth, since he accu¬ 
mulated a library amounting, it is said, to 62,000 
volumes (Capitolin. Gordian. 18). As the friend 
of Geta, by whom his compositions were studied 
with great pleasure, he was murdered while at 
supper, by command of Caracalla, in the year a. d. 
212 (Spartian. Caraeall. 4, Get. ft), leaving be¬ 
hind him many learned works (cuius Libri plurimi 
ad doctrinam exstanf Spartian. /. c.). Sidonius 
Apollinaris ( Carm. xiii. 21) celebrates his mathe¬ 
matical lore, and that he turned his attention to 
antiquarian pursuits may be gathered from Amo- 
bius (adv. Gentcs, vi. 17) and Macrobius (Sat. ii. 
13), of whom the latter quotes some remarks by 
Sammonicus upon the sumptuary Lex Fannia, 
while in another place (Sat. iii. 9), he extracts at 
full length from the fifth book of his Res Reconditac , 
the ancient forms by which tho gods of a be¬ 
leaguered town were summoned forth by tho 
besiegers, and the place itself devoted to the 
destroying powers. In the Saturnalia also (ii. 12), 
is preserved a letter by Sammonicus addressed to 
the emperor Septimius Severus, on the honours 
rendered at solemn banquets to the sturgeon. Ac¬ 
cording to Lampridius he must have been either 
an orator or a poet, or perhaps both, for it is re¬ 
corded by the Augustan historian in his life of 
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Alexander Severus (c. 30) that this prince was 
wont to read “ et oratores et poetas, in queis Sere- 
mim Sammonicum, quera ipse noverat et dilexerat, 
et Horatium.” His son, who bore the same name, 
was the preceptor of the younger Gordian, and 
bequeathed to his pupil the magnificent library 
which he had inherited from his sire. (Capitolin. 
Gordian. 18.) 

A medical poem, extending to 115 hexameter 
lines, divided into 65 chapters or sections, and 
ending abruptly, has descended to us under the 
title Q. Sercni Sammonici de Medieina praccepta 
sal uberrima, or, Praccepta de Medieina parvo 
pretio parabili , which is usually ascribed to the 
elder Saramonicus. It contains a considerable 
amount of information, extracted from the best 
authorities, on natural history and the healing art, 
mixed up with a number of puerile superstitions, 
such as the efficacy of the Abracadabra as an 
amulet in ague, the whole expressed in plain, un¬ 
ambitious, and almost prosaic language. The text 
is very corrupt, probably in consequence of the 
estimation in which the treatise was held during the 
middle ages. The most useful edition is that of Bur- 
mann, included in his Poctac Latini Minores (4to. 
Leid. 1731, vol. ii. pp. 187—388), containing the 
best notes and the Prolegomena of Keuchcn. For 
an account of some recent contributions towards 
the improvement of the text, see Reuss, Lcctiaws 
Hammonieae , p. i. 4to. Wirceb. 1837. [W. R.] 

SEltE'NUS, A. SEPTI'MI US, a Roman lyric 
poet (Terent. Maur. p. 2427, ed. Putsch.; Serv. ad 
Virg . A an. ii. 15 ; llieron. Epist. ad Paulin . 7), 
who exercised his muse chiefly, it would appear, in 
depicting the charms of the country, and the de¬ 
light of rural pursuits. With the exception of one 
or two incidental notices in Sidonius Apollinaris 
{Epist. ad Polem. Cariu. ix. ad Pel.), and the pas¬ 
sage in St. Jerome referred to above, he is known 
to us from the grammarians alone, unless, indeed, 
we adopt the conjecture of Gronovius that in the 
Ode of Statius ( £>ilv . iv. 5) addressed to Septimius 
Severus, we ought to substitute Serenus for Se~ 
verus. The age in which he flourished is uncer¬ 
tain, since it depends upon the epoch which we 
assign to Terentianus Maurus, with whom he 
seems to have been nearly contemporary. (Terent. 
Maur. pp. 2424, 2427, ed. Putsch.) 

His chief work, at least that which is most 
frequently mentioned, is quoted by Nonius (c. v. 
n. 35) under the title of Opuscula liuralia , by 
Terentianus Maurus (p. 2427, ed. Putsch.), as 
Opuscula Haris, by others simply as Opuscula , aud 
must have been divided into two or more books 
(Non. c. xiv. 5). Another piece, unless indeed it 
was included in the Opuscula, was named Falisca , 
from containing a description of a farm which he 
possessed in the country of the Falisci, and from 
this the author is designated as Pocta Faliscus 
(Terent. Maur. p. 2423, ed. Putsch.). It was 
composed in a peculiar measure invented by 
himself, consisting of three dactyls and a pyrrhi- 
chius, which is hence termed Mctrum Faliscum by 
Servius ( Ccntimetr . p. 1824, ed. Putsch.) and Vic- 
torinus (p. 2578 ed. Putsch.). Of this we have 
a specimen in the lines: — 

Quando flagella jugas, ita juga, 

Vitis et ulmus uti simul eant, 

Nam nisi sint paribus fruticibus, 

Umbra Decat teneras Amineas. 
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Wemsdorf has endeavoured to prove that the 
Moretum , found among the Calalecta Virgiliana , 
belongs in reality to Serenus, but the hypothesis 
rests upon no sure nor even plausible evidence. 

The scanty remains of Serenus, of which the 
longest fragment, the commencement of a sort of 
hymn to Janus, extends to five lines only, afford 
examples of several uncommon metres, and will be 
found collected in Wemsdorf, Poet . Lat. Min. vol. 
ii. p. 279. The dissertation commencing in p. 247 
of the same volume contains every thing that has 
been ascertained or conjectured with regard to 
his name, his history, and his writings. See also 
Burmann, Anthvl. Lat. i. 27, iii. 57, or No. 191, 
192, ed. Meyer. [W. R.] 

SERE'NUS, VI'BIUS, proconsul of Further 
Spain, was condemned of Vis publica in a. n. 23, 
and exiled ( deportatus ) to the little island of Amor- 
gus, near Naxos. The real reason of his punish¬ 
ment was his being an enemy of the all-powerful 
Sejanus, as we learn from Dion Cassius (Iviii. 8), 
who relates the circumstance, but without men¬ 
tioning the name of Serenus. In the following 
year ho was brought back to Rome, because he was 
accused by his own son, in the senate, of a plot 
against the emperor. The younger Serenus be¬ 
came one of the most infamous accusers in the 
reign of Tiberius, and was therefore held in all 
the higher honour by the emperor. (Tae. Ann . iv. 
13,28,36.) 

SE'RGIA. 1. One of the noble women at 
Rome who were accused of poisoning the leading 
men of the state in n. c. 331. The details and 
authorities are given under Cornelia, No. 1. 

2. The sister of Catiline, was married to Q. 
Caecilius, a Roman cques, who was slain by his 
brother-in-law during the proscription of Sulla. 
Sergia, like her brother, bore a bad character (Q. 
Cic. de Pet. Cons. 2 ; Ascon. in Tog. Cand. p. 84, 
ed. Orelli). 

SE'RGIA GENS, patrician. The Sergii, like 
many other ancient Roman gentes, traced their 
descent from the Trojans. They regarded Ser- 
gestus as their ancestor (Virg. Aen. v. 121) : — 

“ Sergestusque, domus tenet a quo Sergia nomen.” 

The Sergii were distinguished in the early history 
of the republic, but obtained an unenviable noto¬ 
riety at a later age by Catiline belonging to them. 
The first member of the gens who obtained the 
consulship was L. Sergius Fidenas, in b. c. 437. 
The Sergii bore the cognomens of Catilina, Es- 
quilinub, Fihenas, Orata, Paulijs, Plancus 
(accidentally omitted under Plancus, and given 
below), and Silus. Silus is the only cognomen 
which occurs on coins. A few persons of the gens 
are mentioned without any surname: these are 
given below. 

SE'RGIUS. 1. M. Sergius, tribune of the 
soldiers, was sent by P. Scipio to Rliegium, and 
was there slain shortly afterwards by the soldiers 
of Pleminius, li. c. 205. (Liv. xxix. 6, 9.) 

2. L. Sergius, one of the three ambassadors 
sent by P. Scipio to Carthage, in B. c. 203. (Liv. 
xxx. 25.) 

3. C. Sergius Plancus, praetor urbanus B. c. 
200. His imperium was prolonged for the fol¬ 
lowing year, that he might assign lands to the 
soldiers who had served for many years in Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. (Liv. xxxi. 4, 6, xxxii. 1.) 

4. Q. Sergius, a senator, condemned inter si 

3 E 2 
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caries , is mentioned by Cicero as alive at the time 

of the Social War, b. c. 90. (Cic .pro Clwmt. 7.) 

5. L. Sergius, a scriba of Cicero, when he was 
quaestor in Sicily, R c. 75. (Cic. Verr. iii. 78.) 

6. L. Sergius, the armiger of Catiline, and 
subsequently one of Clodius’s mob. (Cic. pro Dom. 
5, 33.) 

7. Sergius, proscribed by the triumvirs in b. c. 
43, lay concealed in the house of Antony, till the 
latter obtained his pardon. (Appian, B. C ' iv. 45.) 

St/RGIUS (Ztpyios), of Zeugma, a town in 
Syria, the son of Aphthonius, was, according 
to Saidas ( s . t>.), praefectus praetorio, a consu- 
laris and a patrician. He wrote an epitaphium on 
his brother Sabinus, and a work against Aelius 
Aristeides. 

SE'RGIUS, a grammarian of uncertain date, but 
later than the fourth century, the author of two 
tracts ; the first entitled In primam Donati Edir 
tioncm Commentarium [see Donatus] ; the second, 
In sccundam Donati Ediiionem Commentaria , which 
were first published in the collection of minor 
grammarians, printed at Milan, fol. 1504, and 
which will both be found in the “Grammaticae 
Latinae auctores antiqui” of Putschius (4to. Han- 
nov. 1605, pp. 1816—1838). The former appears 
under its best form in the “ Analecta Grammatica” 
of Endlicher, who has also printed from a Bobbio 
MS., now at Vienna, a fragment of Sergius, de 
Arte Grammatica. By some scholars this Sergius 
is supposed to be the same person with Servius 
Maurus Honoratus, the celebrated commentator on 
Virgil ; but there is still extant (pp. 1779—1799, 
ed. Putsch.) a commentary by Servius upon the 
second edition of Donatus altogether different from 
that which bears the name of Sergius. [W. R.] 

SERMO, M. MA'RCIUS, tribune of the plebs 

B. c. 172, in conjunction with his colleague Q. 
Marcius Scylla, compelled the consuls of that year 
to go into their provinces, and also proposed the 
rogatio Marcia de Liguribus. (Liv. xlii. 21.) 

SERRA'NUS, was originally an agnomen of 

C. Atilius Regulus, consul b. c. 2.57, but afterwards 
became the name of a distinct family of the Atilia 
gens. The origin of the name is uncertain. Most 
of the ancient writers derive it from serere , and 
relate that Regulus received the surname of Serra- 
nus, because he was engaged in sowing when the 
news was brought him of his elevation to the con¬ 
sulship (“Serentem invenerunt dati honores Ser- 
ranum, unde cognomen,” Plin. II. N. xviii. 3. s.4 ; 
“ te sulco, Serrane, serentem, Virg. Aen. vi. 845 ; 
Cic. pro Sex. Bose. 18 ; Val. Max. iv. 4. § 5.) It 
appears, however, from coins, that Saranus is the 
proper form of the name, and Perizonius (Animadv. 
Hist. c. 1) thinks that it is derived from Saranum, 
a town of Umbria. 

1. C. Atilius Regulus Serranus, consul 
b.c. 257. [Regulus, No. 4.] 

2. C. Atilius Serranus, probably son of the 
preceding, was praetor b. c. 218, the first year of 
the second Punic War, and was sent into northern 
Italy, to strengthen the army of the other praetor, 
L. Manlius, who was attacked by the Boii. At a 
later period of the year, he and his colleague re¬ 
signed their command to the consul P. Scipio, who 
returned from the Rhone to oppose Hannibal in 
Italy. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship for b. c. 216. (Liv. xxi. 26, 39, 62 ; 
Appian, Annib. 5 ; Polyb. iii. 40 ; Liv. xxii. 35.) 

3. C. Atilius Serranus, probably the eldest 
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son of No. 2, cumlo aedile b. c. 193, with L. Seri* 
bonius Libo. They were the first aediles who 
exhibited the Megalesia as ludi scenici; and it was 
in their aedileship that the senators had seats 
assigned them in the theatre, distinct from the rest 
of the people. He did not obtain the praetorship 
till b. c. 185. (Liv. xxxiv. 54 ; Val. Max. ii. 4. 
§ 3 ; Ascon. in Tog. Cand. p. 69, ed. Orelli ; Liv. 
xxxix. 23.) 

4. A. Atilius Serranus, probably the second 
son of No. 2, was praetor b. c. 192, and obtained, 
as his province, Macedonia and the command of 
the fleet, under the pretext of carrying on hos¬ 
tilities against the Lacedaemonian tyrant Nabis, 
but in reality that he might be ready to act in the 
threatening war against Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria. In the following year he retained the 
command of the fleet till the arrival of his successor, 
C. Livius Salinator; and as the war had been al¬ 
ready declared against Antiochus, he captured in 
the Aegean a large fleet of transports carrying pro¬ 
visions to the king, and brought the ships into the 
Peiraeeus. He was praetor a second time in B. c. 
173, and obtained the jurisdictio urbana. He was 
ordered in the same year to renew with Antiochus 
Epiphanes the treaty which had been concluded 
with his father. In b. c. 171 he was sent, 
with Q. Marcius Philippus and others, as am¬ 
bassador into Greece, to counteract the designs 
and influence of Perseus. An account of this 
embassy, and of the way in which he and Phi¬ 
lippus deceived the Macedonian monarch, is given 
in the life of Philippus [Vol. III. p. 286, a.]. 
In the following year, b. c. 170, he was consul 
with A. Hostilius Mancinus, and obtained Italy as 
his province, while his colleague had the conduct of 
the war against Perseus. (Liv. xxxv. 10, 20, 22, 
xxxvi. 20 ; Appian, Syr. 22 ; Liv. xli. 28, xlii. 1, 
6, 37, 38, 44, 47 ; Polyb. xxvii. 2 ; Liv. xliii. 9.) 

5. M. Atilius Serranus, probably the third 
son of No. 2, was one of the triumvirs appointed 
in b. c. 190, for settling new colonists at Placentia 
and Cremona. He is probably the same as the M. 
Atilius who was praetor in b. c. 174, and obtained 
the province of Sardinia. (Liv. xxxvii. 46,xli. 21.) 

6. M. Atilius Serranus, praetor b. c. 152, 
in Further Spain, defeated the Lusitani, and took 
their principal city, Oxthracae. (Appian, Hisp . 
58.) 

7. Sex. Atilius Serranus, consul b. c. 136, 
with P. Furius Philus. (Obsequ. 84 ; Cic. de Off. 
iii. 30, ad Ait. xii. 5.) 

8. C. Atilius Serranus, consul r c. 106 witli 
Q. Servilius Caepio, the year in which Cicero and 
Pompey were bom. Although a “ stultissimus 
homo,” according to Cicero, he was elected in pre¬ 
ference to Q. Catulus (Obsequ. 101 ; Gell. xv. 28 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 53 ; Cic. pro Plano. 5). He was one 
of the senators who took up arms against Satur- 
ninus in b. c. 100. (Cic. pro C. Bobir. 7.) 

9. Atilius Serranus, one of the distinguished 
men slain by order of Marius and Cinna, when 
they entered Rome at the close of b. c. 87. (Ap¬ 
pian, B. G. i. 72.) 

10. Sex. Atilius Serranus Gavianus, ori¬ 
ginally belonged to the Gavia gens, but was 
adopted by one of the Atilii. He was quaestor in 
B.C. 63 in the consulship of Cicero, who treated 
him with distinguished favour; but in his tri¬ 
bunate of the plebs, r c. 57, he notwithstanding 
allowed himself to be purchased by Cicero's ene- 
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mies in order to prevent his recal from banish¬ 
ment, and in conjunction with his colleague, Q. 
Numerius Rufus, offered the most vigorous resist¬ 
ance to Cicero’s friends. When the consul Lentulus 
proposed in the senate on the 1st of January the recal 
of Cicero, Serranus begged that the question might 
be adjourned, in order that he might have a night 
to consider it: this time he employed in securing for 
himself increase of the pay which he had already 
received. After Cicero’s return to Rome, Serranus 
put his veto upon the decree of the senate restoring 
to Cicero the site on which his house had stood, but 
he found it advisable to withdraw his opposition. 
(Cic. pro Sest. 33, 34, 39, 43, post Red. ad Quir. 
5, ad Att . iv. 2 § 4, de Harusp. Resp. 15 j Ascon. 
in Pison. p. 11, ed. Orelli.) 

11. (Attiuus?) Serranus Domesticus, the 
funeral of whose son b. c. 54, is spoken of by Cicero 
{ad Q. Fr. iii. 8. § 5.) 

It is uncertain to which member of the family 
the annexed coin refers. It bears on the obverse 
the head of Pallas, with saran., and on the reverse 
the Dioscuri, with m. atil., and below roma. 
(Eckhel, voL v. p. 146.) 
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SERRA'NUS, a Roman poet mentioned by 
Juvenal (vii. 80), to whom Sarpe assigns the 
Eclogues which have come down to us under the 
name of CalpumiusSiculus [Calpurnius], (Sarpe, 
Quacst. Philot. Rostoch, 1819.) 

Q. SERTO'RIUS, was the son of a reputable 
father, of Nursia, a Sabine village. His father died 
young, and he owed a good education to the care 
of a mother, to whom he was most affectionately 
attached. ( Plut. Sertor . 2, 22.) Sertorius had 
no ancestral dignity, and he left no children to 
perpetuate his name. lie had acquired some re¬ 
putation as a speaker even before he became a 
soldier. Cicero, who was acquainted with him, 
commends his facile speech and the sharpness of 
his judgment. ( Brutus , 48.) Bodily strength, 
endurance of fatigue, sagacity and fertility of re¬ 
sources, qualified him for the life of adventure 
which it was his lot to have. The ancient writers 
have amused themselves with comparing him with 
other remarkable men. Plutarch has instituted a 
parallel between Sertorius and Eumenes, which is 
not inappropriate. The comparison with Hannibal, 
Philippus, and Antigonus, is mainly a classification 
of one-eyed men ; for Sertorius also had lost an 
eye. 

His military career commenced in Gaul. He 
was in the bloody battle on the Rhone (b. c. 105), 
in which the prOconsul, Q. Servilius Caepio, was 
defeated by the Germans; and though wounded, 
Sertorius saved his life by swimming across the 
river in his armour. He was with Marius, B. c. 
102, at Aix (Aquae Sextiae), and before the 
battle he entered the camp of the Teutones in 
disguise as a spy, for which hazardous undertaking 
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his intrepid character and some knowledge of the 
Gallic language well qualified him. He Berved 
as tribunus militum in Spain under T. Didius 
(b. c. 97). During his residence in winter quar¬ 
ters at Castulo, which was probably on the Guadal- 
quivr, he was expelled by the inhabitants on 
account of the oppressive conduct of the Roman 
garrison ; but as the Spaniards left their gate 
unguarded, Sertorius made his way into the town 
again, and massacred all who were capable of 
bearing arniB. He then distributed the dresses 
and armour of the barbarians who had been killed 
among his men, and under this guise obtained 
admission into a town which had sent men to aid 
the people of Castulo in ejecting the Roman sol¬ 
diers ; most of the persona in the town were killed, 
and the rest were sold. 

On his return to Rome he obtained the quaestor- 
ship in Gaul upon the Po, and he held this office 
at a critical time (b. c. 91), for the Marsic war 
was impending. He actively exerted himself in 
raising troops and procuring arms, and probably he 
held some command during the war ; but tho 
Roman annalists did not care to record the heroic 
acts of a man of unknown family. The marks of 
honour which he bore were, as he said, his scars, 
and the loss of an eye. Sertorius was well re¬ 
ceived in Rome ; the people acknowledged his 
merit by clapping of hands when he entered the 
theatre ; but L. Cornelius Sulla and his party suc¬ 
cessfully opposed him when he was a candidate 
for the tribuneship. On the outbreak of tho civil 
war, b.c. 88, he declared himself against the party 
of the nobles, though he was by no means an 
admirer of his old commauder, C. Marius, whoso 
character he well understood. 

When Marius fled from Rome before Sulla, 
Sertorius remained ; and while Sulla was engaged 
in the war against Mithridates, Sertorius sided 
with L. Cornelius China, the consul, against the 
other consul Octavius. The two consuls fought a 
battle in tho Forum, which ended in the victory of 
Octavius, and the flight of China and Sertorius. 
Cinna, however, soon rallied his party, and got a 
force together which made him a match for Octa¬ 
vius. In n. c. 87, Marius returned to Italy from 
Africa, and proposed to join Cinna. Sertorius 
was against receiving the proposals of Marius, “ a 
man who could endure no partner in power, and 
who was devoid of good faith.” Cinna did not 
follow the advice of Sertorius, and Marius was 
allowed to join them. Sertorius commanded one 
of the four armies that presented themselves before 
Rome ; and he, in conjunction with Cinna, fought 
the battle against Pompeius Strabo before the 
Colline gate. (Appian, Ball. Civ. L 67 ; Oro- 
sius, v. 19.) 

Sertorius is not charged with the guilt of the 
bloody massacre which ensued after Marius and 
Cinna entered Rome. The slaves whom Marius 
had invited to his standard, and now kept as 
guards, committed worse excesses than Marius 
himself ; they butchered their masters, lay with 
their masters’ wives, and violated their children. 
Sertorius was at last roused, and either alone or 
with the concurrence of Cinna, he fell upon these 
scoundrels in their camp, and speared four thou¬ 
sand of them. (Plut. Sertor . 5, Mar. 44.) 

In b.c. 83 Sertorius was praetor. Sulla was 
now returning home after reducing Mithridates to 
terms, and the party of Sertorius made prepara- 
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tions to oppose him. But their means and mea¬ 
sures were ineffectual against so wily an enemy. 
The consul Norbanus was defeated ; and the army 
of the other consul, L. Scipio, being gained over by 
Sulla, though Q. Sertorius had warned Seipio of 
the danger of a negotiation with Sulla, he withdrew 
into Etruria. His remonstrances also had no 
effect in b. c. 82 with the consuls Carbo and the 
younger Marius, and in order to get rid of him, 
they suggested that he should undertake the 
administration of the province of Further Spain. 
Julius Exsuperantius (c. 8) is the sole authority 
for this fact, though he does not state the whole 
affair correctly. Appian {Bell. Civ. i. 88, 108) 
makes Sertorius go to Spain in b. c. 88, before the 
consulship of Carbo and the younger Marius. 

With few men and little money, Sertorius made 
his way through Gaul, and bought a free passage 
over the Pyrenees from the barbarians (Plut. 
Sartor. 0). In Spain he set about forming an 
army of Roman settlers and Spaniards, providing 
munitions of war and building ships. Sulla sent 
C. Annins Luscus into Spain to oppose Sertorius, 
with the title of proconsul, who was followed by 
his quaestors, L. Fabius and Q. Tarquitius. They 
found the passages of the Pyrenees occupied by 
Julius Salinator, the legate of Sertorius, and they 
could not make any way until Salinator was 
treacherously murdered. The road into Spain 
being opened, the troops of Luscus advanced with¬ 
out meeting with resistance, and Sertorius em¬ 
barking at Carthago Nova (Cartagena) set sail 
for Mauritania. Here he was attacked by the 
barbarians, and after some loss he put to sea 
again, and being joined by some Cilieian pirates, 
he drove the Roman garrison from the Pityussae 
Islands (Yvica and Formontera). His light ships 
were now attacked by the fleet of Luscus ; and 
harassed by stormy weather, he sailed for the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and finally landed at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivr. Here he met with some 
seamen who had visited the Atlantic Islands 
(Madeira and Porto Santo, or, as some suppose, the 
Canaries), and from their description of this happy 
region he ” was seized with a strong desire to dwell 
in the islands, and to live in quiet, free from 
tyranny and never-ending wars.” But the Cilieian 
pirates left him ; and, to satisfy his men and keep 
them employed, he went over again to Mauritania, 
to help the people against their king, whom he 
defeated. He also defeated Paccianus, whom 
Sulla had sent against him ; and he took Tingis 
(Tangier), in which the Moorish king was. This 
African campaign of Sertorius was in the north¬ 
west part of Marocco. 

Being strengthened by the addition of the forces 
of Paccianus, and having acquired some fame by 
his success in Africa, Sertorius was invited by the 
Lusitani, who were exposed to the invasion of the 
Romans, to become their leader. He crossed over 
to the peninsula at the call with about two thou¬ 
sand six hundred men, of whom about one third 
were Libyans ; and he soon got together an array, 
which for some years successfully opposed all the 
power of Rome. 

Plutarch sayB that he also availed himself of the 
superstitious character of the people among whom 
be was, to strengthen his authority over them. 
A fawn was brought to him by one of the natives 
as a present, which soon became so tame as to 
accompany him in bis walks, and attend him on 
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all occasions. Plutarch's life of Sertorius is written 
something in the style of a romance ; but his story 
of the fawn, and of the use which Sertorius made 
of it, contains nothing improbable, if we consider 
the character of the man and his circumstances. 
The story of the fawn is also supported by the 
testimony of Frontinus {Stratag. i. 11. § 13). 

His first exploit was the defeat of Cotta, the 
legate of Luscus, in a sea-fight in or near the Straits 
of Gibraltar (Plut. Scrtor . 12). In B. c. 80, 
Sulla sent L. Domitius Ahenobarbus to take the 
command against Sertorius in Nearer Spain, and 
Fufidius in Further Spain. Fufidius was defeated 
by Sertorius with great loss on the banks of the 
Guadalquivr. Sertorius was now strengthened 
by the accession of many Romans who had been 
proscribed by Sulla ; and this not only added 
to his consideration, but brought him many good 
officers. The dictator Sulla appointed, as go¬ 
vernor of Spain for the following year, b. c. 79, 
his colleague in the consulship, Q. Metellus Pius, 
the son of Numidicus. Metellus was about fifty 
years of age, inactive and fond of ease, and no 
match for a younger soldier, who was never weary 
and never off his guard. 

The kind of warfare which Metellus had to 
carry on was new to his men and to himself. He 
could not bring the enemy to any decisive battle, 
and yet the enemy let him have no rest. In 
a country without roads, which w.as so well known 
to Sertorius, he could not move with safety, and 
he never knew when he might not expect an 
attack. In the meantime, Domitius and his legate 
Thorius had pushed forward to the banks of the 
Guadiana ; but in their attempt to cross the river 
they were routed by L. Hirtuleius, the quaestor of 
Sertorius, and both the generals were killed. (Florus, 
iii. 22.) 

Two Roman armies were defeated by the ge¬ 
nerals of Sertorius in the north-east of Spain ; 

L. Valerius Praeconinus was routed on the Segre 
(Sicoris) in Catalonia, and L. Manilius, the pro- 
consul of Gallia Narboncnsis, was routed, and with 
difficulty escaped to Lerida (Ilerda) on the Segre 
with the loss of his baggage (Caesar, Ball. Gull. iii. 
20 ; Orosius, v. 23.) Metellus was still harassed 
by the guerilla warfare of Sertorius (Plut. 
Sertor. 13): he also received a challenge to a 
single combat from Sertorius, which, as Plutarch 
observes, he wisely declined. Metellus made an 
attempt to take the town of the Langobritae 
(Langobriga or Lacobriga, a place of uncertain 
position), which had only one well of water within 
the walls. He expected to take the town in two 
days ; but Sertorius supplied the place with water 
by means of skins, which were carried into the 
town by Spanish and Moorish volunteers. C. 
Aquinius, who was sent by Metellus to forage, fell 
into an ambuscade, and Metellus at last was com¬ 
pelled to retire. 

In the year b.c. 77 Sertorius was joined by 

M. Perpema, one of the legates of M. Lepidus. 
Perpema fled before the generals of Sulla, and 
came to Spain with some troops and several senators 
and nobles. His men compelled Perperna to take 
the command under Sertorius ; Plutarch says that 
Perpema had fifty-three cohorts with him. ( Sertor . 
15.) To give some show of form to his formidable 
power, Sertorius established a senate of three 
hundred, into which no provincial was admitted ; 
but to soothe the more distinguished Spaniards, and 
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to have some security for their fidelity, he esta¬ 
blished a school at Huesca (Osca), in Aragon, for 
the education of their children in Greek and 
Roman learning. The position chosen for his 
school shows that the north-east of Spain was 
under the authority of Sertorius, and probably his 
power was acknowledged in every part of the 
peninsula which had ever felt the Roman arms. 

Some time in b.c. 77 Pompeius was appointed 
by the senate to command in Spain. Pompeius 
was only an eqiies ; but in reply to the question in 
the senate if an eques should be sent as proconsul, 

L. Philippus wittily replied, not “ pro consule,” 
but w pro consulibus.” Pompeius was entrusted 
with equal authority with Metellus, an unwise 
measure, which bred jealousy between the com¬ 
manders. Pompeius left Italy in n c. 76, with 
thirty thousand infantry and a thousand cavalry, and 
lie crossed the Alps between the sources of the Po 
and the Rhone, as Appian states {Bed. Civ. i. 109). 
lie entered Spain, and advanced to the Kbro (Ibe- 
rus) without meeting resistance. ( Ep. Pomp. Frag. 
Sallust, lib. iii.) He probably marched near the 
coast, and advanced into Valencia to relieve Lauro, 
on the Xucar (Sucro) which Sertorius was besieg¬ 
ing. Rut Pompeius was out-manoeuvred by his 
opponent, and compelled to retire with the loss of a 
legion. Frontinus ( Stratag . ii. 5), following the 
authority of Livius, makes the loss of Pompeius 
much larger. Appian (i. 109) gives an instance of 
the severity of Sertorius on this occasion: he put 
to death a whole Roman cohort of his own troops, 
on the ground of the men being addicted to unna¬ 
tural practices. Pompeius wintered north of the 
Ebro, a fact which shows the advantage that Ser¬ 
torius had gained. The winter camp of Sertorius 
was also not far from the Jberus at Aelia Castra. 
Appian says that both Metellus and Pompeius 
wintered near the Pyrenees, and Sertorius and 
Perperna in Lusitania. (Compare Drumann, Pom- 
peius, p. 364.) 

In the spring of n. c. 75 Perperna was sent by 
Sertorius, with a large force, to the mouth of the 
Jberus, to watch Pompeius. In Raetica, or Further 
Spain, L. Hirtuleius had to observe the movements 
of Metellus. Sertorius ascended the Ebro, and 
laid waste the country as far as Calahorra (Cnla- 
guris Nassica). Contrebia was the place at which 

M. Insteius, who - was ordered to reinforce the 
cavalry, and the rest of the commanders, were to 
meet him. 

Hirtuleius, contrary to the instructions of Ser¬ 
torius, fought a battle with Metellus at Italica 
near Seville, in which he was totally defeated. 
After the victory Metellus advanced northwards 
against Sertorius. Hirtuleius rallied his troops, 
and followed Metellus ; but in a second battle 
near Segovia he was again defeated, and lost his 
life. Pompeius, though he had received no reinforce¬ 
ments from Rome, marched southward to oppose 
Herennius and Perperna, who had joined their 
forces ; and he gave them a signal defeat near Va¬ 
lencia on the Guadavial (Turia): Herennius lost 
his life, and according to Plutarch ( Pompeius , 18), 
ten thousand men fell on that side. 

To prevent the junction of Pompeius and Me¬ 
tellus, Sertorius advanced to the river Xucar ; but 
Pompeius had no wish to join Metellus: he aspired 
to the glory of finishing the war himself. Sertorius 
met his enemy on the river, and, with his usual 
sagacity, deferred the combat till the evening, be- 
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cause whether Pompeius was conquered or vic¬ 
torious, his movements after the battle during the 
dark, and in an unknown country, must be im¬ 
peded. The loss was great on both sides: the 
camp of Sertorius was plundered ; and Pompeius, 
who was wounded, only escaped by quitting his 
costly-caparisoned horse, the capture of which 
amused the Moors who were in pursuit of him. 
It may have been in this battle that Sertorius 
stabbed the man who brought him news of the 
defeat of Hirtuleius (Frontinus, Stratag. ii. 7), to 
prevent his soldiers being discouraged by the in¬ 
telligence. On the following day Sertorius was 
ready to fight again ; but observing that Metellus 
was near, he broke up his order of battle, and 
marched off, saying, “ If that old woman had not 
come up, I would have given this boy a good 
drubbing, by way of lesson, and have sent him 
back to Rome.” (Plut. Sertor. 19.) 

The fawn of Sertorius had been lost in the 
confusion, but he got it again by offering a great 
reward to the finder. His men were encouraged 
by the reappearance of this animal, which was 
supposed to be a favourable omen, and Sertorius 
led them against the united forces of Metellus and 
Pompeius, which were encamped at Murviedro, on 
the site of Snguntum, Pompeius was compelled 
to retreat with the loss of six thousand men ; 
Sertorius lost three thousand. The division of 
Metellus defeated that of Perperna, which lost 
above five thousand men. (Appian, i. 110.) 

The winter was now coming on. Sertorius, 
according to his fashion, gave the greater part 
of his troops leave to disperse, and appointed, 
as their rendezvous, Clunin, a town among the 
Arevaci, not far fiom the Douro. (Drumann, 
p. 369.) Metellus and Pompeius separated * 
Metellus wintered between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees; Plutarch {Sertor, 21) says that he 
wintered in Gallia, which is probably a mistake. 
PompeiuB wintered among the Vaccaei. If the 
position of Clunia is well fixed, Pompeius must 
have wintered to the rear of Sertorius, which is 
very improbable. Owing to the want of precision, 
in Plutarch's narrative, and the defective state of 
other authorities, the movements of the hostile 
armies cannot be ascertained. 

Pompeius wrote to the senate, in urgent terms, 
for men and supplies. He said, that if they did 
not come, he and his army must leave Spain, and 
Sertorius would come after them. {Frag, llist. 
Sallust, lib. iii.) The letter reached Rome before 
the end of the year b. c. 75, but nothing was done 
upon it until the following year. 

The last battle had procured Metellus the title 
of Imperator, and he was as proud of it as any 
silly child would have been. He was received in 
Nearer Spain with flattering entertainments, and 
all the pomp of rejoicings after victory. Pompeius 
was better employed in looking after his troops. 
In B.c* 74 he received from Italy money and two 
legions, for which he was indebted as much to the 
jealousy of his enemies at Rome as to his friends. 
The consul L. Lucullus was afraid that if Pompeius 
returned from Spain, he would get the command 
in the war against Mithridates, king of Pontus. 
Mithridates now sent proposals to Sertorius to 
form an alliance, and they were accepted with 
some modifications. The terms are stated by 
Plutarch {Sertor. 24): Metellus had already 
offered a great reward for the head of Sertorius, a 
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measure which would appear to be in some degree 
justified by Roman notions, if it followed the 
treaty with Mithridates. Plutarch ( Sertor . 22) 
mentions this fact before he mentions the treaty; 
but his chronology cannot be trusted. 

Jealousy among the party of Sertorius was the 
immediate cause of his ruin. Many Roman nobles 
who served under him, envied the man who was 
their superior, and Perpema, for his own ambitious 
purposes, increased the disaffection. Pompeius, 
who was in the north of Spain, was now besieging 
Palencia (Palantia) in Leon, but he retreated on 
the approach of Sertorius, and joined Metellus. 
The two generals advanced against Calahorra on 
the Ebro, but here they were attacked by Sertorius, 
and sustained great loss. Metellus spent the winter 
in Nearer Spain, and Pompeius was compelled, by 
want of supplies, to spend the winter in Gallia, in 
the province of M. Fonteius (Cic. pro Font. 3). 
Sertorius was actively employed in visiting the 
south-east coast of Spain and inspecting his fleet, 
which was employed in intercepting any supplies 
to the enemy. 

The events of the campaigns b. c. 73 and 72 
are merely hinted at by the ancient authorities. 
Sertorius lost many towns ; but there was no de¬ 
cisive battle. He began to abate his activity, to 
indulge in wine and women, and to become cruel and 
suspicious. (Appian, i. 113). There was, indeed, 
good reason for his suspicions ; but as to the rest, 
Appian’s testimony is doubtful. He had taken 
Spaniards for his guard, because he distrusted his 
own countrymen. The Spaniards of higher rank were 
dissatisfied with not having the same distinctions as 
the Romans ; and many were made indifferent to 
the cause of Sertorius by the success of Pompeius 
and Metellus. Many of the Romans “ secretly 
damaged all his measures, and they oppressed the 
barbarians by severe treatment and exactions, on 
the pretext that it was by the order of Sertorius. 
This caused revolts and disturbances in the cities ; 
and those who were sent to settle and pacify these 
outbreaks, returned after causing more wars and 
increasing the existing insubordination; so that 
Sertorius, contrary to his former moderation and 
mildness, did a grievous wrong to the sons of the 
Iberians (Spaniards) who were educating at Osca, 
by putting some to death and selling others 
as slaves" (Plut. Sertor. 25). But the conspi¬ 
rators against the life of Sertorius were all Ro¬ 
mans, and only ten in number. They sent to 
Sertorius a forged letter, which announced a victory 
gained by one of his generals. Sertorius offered a 
sacrifice for the happy tidings, and Perperna, after 
much entreaty, prevailed on him to accept an in¬ 
vitation to a banquet The conspirators were 
afraid to do the deed that they had planned : they 
tried to provoke the anger of Sertorius by obscene 
language, which they knew that he hated, and by 
indecent behaviour under the assumed guise of 
drunkenness. Sertorius changed his posture on 
the couch by throwing himself on his back and pre¬ 
tending not to listen to them. But on Perpema 
taking a cup of wine, and, in the midst of the 
draught, throwing it away, which was the signal 
agreed on, Manius Antonius struck him with his 
sword. Sertorius attempted to rise, but Antonius 
threw himself upon him, and held his hands while 
the rest of the conspirators despatched him. Thus 
ended the war of Sertorius b. c. 72. The termina¬ 
tion brought no glory to Metellus and Pompeius, 
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for the hands of assassins, and not their skill or 
courage, concluded the contest. The loss of all 
complete and authentic materials for the war of 
Sertorius is ill supplied by the life in Plutarch. 
Drumann ( Pompeii ) has collected and arranged the 
scattered fragments of the history, and he has done 
it with care and ability. A certain amount of con¬ 
jecture or inference is, however, necessary to fill 
up even the scantiest outline of the war. Plutarch’s 
Life of Sertorius, translated by G. Long, contains 
a few notes. Corneille has made Sertorius the 
subject of a tragedy ; and a modem writer, of a 
novel or romance, “ The Fawn of Sertorius,” Lon¬ 
don, 1846. [G.L.] 

Q. SERVAETJS,was appointed to the government 
of Commagene in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 18, 
having been previously praetor. He was a friend 
of Germanicus, and after the death of the latter 
was one of the accusers of Cn. Piso, in a.d. 20 
[Piso, No. 23.] He was involved in the fall of 
Sejanus, was accused and condemned, but saved 
himself by turning informer, a.d. 32. (Tac. Ann . 
ii. 56, iii. 13, vi. 7.) 

SERVIA'NUS, JU'LIUS, whose full name, 
as we learn from an inscription, was C. Julius 
Servilius Ursus Servian us, was the brother- 
in-law of Hadrian, having married his sister Do- 
mi tia Paulina. This marriage took place before 
the accession of Trajan to the empire; and Ser- 
vianus was so jealous of the favour of his brother- 
in-law with Trajan, that he attempted to stop him 
when he was hastening to Trajan in Germany to 
announce the death of Nerva in a.d. 9C. Ser¬ 
vians afterwards became reconciled to Hadrian, 
and appears to have lived on good terms with him 
during the reign of Trajan. By this emperor he 
was twice raised to the consulship, as we see from 
inscriptions, once in a.d. 107, and again in 111. 
It was also during the reign of Trajan that he 
married his daughter to Fuscus Salinator, on which 
occasion Pliny wrote him a letter of congratulation. 
(Plin. Ep. vi. 26.) Hadrian, on his accession in 
a. n. 11 7, appeared to have quite forgotten and 
forgiven the former enmity of Servianus, for he 
treated him with distinguished honour, raised him 
to the consulship for the third time in a.d. 134, 
and gave him hopes of succeeding to the empire. 
But when he resolved to appoint L. Commodus Verus 
his successor,and made him Caesar in a.d. 136, he 
put Servianus and his grandson Fuscus to death, 
fearing that they might aspire to the 'throne. 
Servianus was then in his ninetieth year. (Spart. 
Hadr. 1, 2, 8, 15, 23,25 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 17, vi. 26 ; 
Dion Cass. lix. 2, 17, corap. lxxvi. 7.) 

SERVTLIA. 1. The wife of Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, consul, b.c. 102. Their daughter Lutatia 
married the orator Q. Hortensius, whence Cicero 
calls Servilia the socrus of Hortensius (Cic. Petr. 
ii. 8.) 

2. The mother of M. Junius Brutus, the mur¬ 
derer of Caesar. She was the daughter of Livia, 
the sister of the celebrated M. Livius Drusus, 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 91. Her mother Livia 
was married twice ; first to M. Cato, by whom 
she had M. Cato Uticensis, and next to Q. Servi- 
lius Caepio, by whom she became the mother of 
this Servilia, and of her sister spoken of below. 
Servilia herself was married twice; first to M. 
Junius Brutus [Brutus, No. 20], by whom she 
became the mother of the murderer of Caesar, and se¬ 
condly to D. Junius Silanus, consul b. c. 62. This 
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Servilia was the favourite mistress of the dictator 
Caesar, and seems to have fascinated him more by 
her genius than her personal charms. Caesar's love 
for her is mentioned as early as B.c. 63 (Plut. Cat. 
24, Brut. 5), and continued, apparently unabated, 
to the time of his death, nearly twenty years after¬ 
wards. The scandal-mongers at Rome related 
various tales about her, which we may safely dis¬ 
believe. Thus she is said to have introduced her 
own daughter, Junia Tertia, to Caesar's embraces, 
when her own charms were growing faded ; and it 
was further currently reported that Brutus was 
Servilia’s son by Caesar. The latter tale, at least, 
we can prove to be false, as Caesar was only fifteen 
years older than Brutus, the former having been 
born in b. c. 100, and the latter in b. c. 85. Caesar 
made Servilia a present of several confiscated 
estates after the civil wars. She survived both 
her lover and her son. After the battle of Philippi 
Antony sent her the ashes of her son. The tri¬ 
umvirs left her' unmolested, and Atticus assisted 
and consoled her in her troubles. (Suet. Cues. 
50 ; Plut. Cat. 24, Brut. 2, 5,53 ; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 112, iv. 135 j Cic. ad Fam. xii. 7 ,adAtt. xiv. 
21, xv. 11, 12 ; Com. Nep. Alt. 11 ; Drumann, 
Gesckicfite Boms , vol. iv. p. 15, &c.) 

3. The sister of No. 2, was the second wife of 
Ij. Lucullus, consul b. c. 74, who married her on 
his return from the Mithridatic War, after he had 
divorced his first wife, Clodia. She bore Lucullus 
a son, but, like her sister, she was faithless to her 
husband ; and the latter, after putting up with 
her conduct for some time from regard to M. Cato 
Uticensis, her half-brother, at length divorced her. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49, 
she accompanied M. Cato, with her child, to Sicily, 
and from thence to Asia, where Cato left her behind 
in Rhodes, while he went to join Pompey. (Plut. 
Lucull. 38, Cat. 24, 54 ; Drumann, CeschicJde 
Boms , vol. iv. p. 174.) 

4. The daughter of Barea Soranus, accused and 
condemned with her father in a. d. 66. [Barea.] 

SERVI'LIA GENS, originally patrician, but 
subsequently plebeian also. The Servilia gens 
was one of the Alban houses removed to Rome by 
Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled by him among the 
patricians (Liv. i. 30.) It was, consequently, one of 
the minores gentes. Like other Roman gentes, the 
Servilii of course had their own sacra ; and they 
are said to have worshipped a triens, or copper 
coin, which is reported to have increased or dimi¬ 
nished in size at various times, thus indicating 
the increase or diminution of the honours of the 
gens (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 13. s. 38). The Servilia 
gens was very celebrated during the early ages of 
the republic, and the names of few gentes appear 
more frequently at this period in the consular Fasti. 
It continued to produce men of influence in the 
state down to the latest times of the republic, and 
even in the imperial period. The first member of 
the gens who obtained the consulship was P. Ser- 
vilius Priscus Structus, in b. c. 495, and the last of 
the name who appears in the consular Fasti is Q. 
Servilius Silanus, in A. d. 189, thus occupying a 
prominent position in the Roman state for nearly 
seven hundred years. The Servilii were divided 
into numerous families ; of these the names in the 
republican period are :— Ah ala, Axilla, Caepio, 
Casca, Geminus, Glaucia, Globulus, Priscus 
(with the agnomen Fidenas), Roll us, Structus, 
Tucca, Vatja (with the agnomen Isauricus). 
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The cognomens of the Servilii under the empire 
are given below. A few persons of the name are 
mentioned without any cognomen: they are spoken 
of under Servilius. The only surnames found 
on coins are those of Ahala , Caepio , Casca , Bullus. 
There are likewise several coins of the Servilia 
gens, which bear no surname upon them: of these 
two specimens are annexed, but it is quite impos¬ 
sible to determine to whom they refer. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 308, &c.) 
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SERVILIA'NUS, an agnomen of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, consul b.c. 142, because ho originally 
belonged to the Servilia Gens. [Maximus Fa¬ 
bius, No. 11.] 

SERVI'LIUS. 1. C. Servilius, P. f., was one 
of the triumvirs for settling the colonies of Pla¬ 
centia and Cremona, and was taken prisoner by 
the Boii in the first year of the second Punic war, 
b. c. 218. He remained in captivity for fifteen 
years, and was eventually released by his own 
son, the consul C. Servilius, in b. c. 203. (Liv. 
xxi. 25, xxx. 19.) 

2. C. Servilius, C. p. P. n., son of the preceding, 
is first mentioned in b. c. 212, when he was sent 
into Etruria to purchase corn for the use of the 
Roman garrison in the citadel of Tarcntum, which 
was then besieged by Hannibal. He succeeded 
in forcing his way into the harbour, and supply¬ 
ing the garrison with the corn. In b.c. 210 he 
was elected pontifex in the place of T. Otacilius 
Crassus, in b. c. 209 plebeian aedile, and in 
b. c. 208 curule aedile. In the last year, while 
holding the office of curule aedile, he was appointed 
magister equitum by the dictator T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus. He was praetor b. c. 206, when he ob¬ 
tained Sicily as his province, and consul b. c. 203 
with Cn. Servilius Caepio. Livy, in speaking of 
his consulship (xxix. 38, xxx. 1), as well as sub¬ 
sequently, calls him C. Servilius Geminus; but in 
the Capitoline Fasti his name is given C. Ser¬ 
vilius C. p. P. nepos. It is therefore probable 
that his cognomen Geminus is a mistake. C. Ser¬ 
vilius obtained Etruria as his province, and from 
thence marched into Cisalpine Qaul, where he re¬ 
leased his father from captivity, as has been al¬ 
ready related. Livy mentions that a rogatio was 
proposed to the people to release Servilius from the 
consequences (ne C. Servilio fiaudi esset) of having 
acted contrary to the laws in having been tribune 
of the plebs and aedile of the piebs, while his 
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father was alive, who had sat in the curulc chair, 
inasmuch as he was ignorant of the existence of his 
father (Liv. xxx. 19, comp, xxvii. 1). No other 
ancient writer mentions any law which forbade 
such an election: the conjectures of modern writers 
on the point are given at length in Duker’s note 
on the passage of Livy (xxx. 19). In b. c. 202, 
Servilius was appointed dictator by the consul 
M. Servilius Geminus for the purpose of holding 
the comitia, being the last person who was named 
dictator till the usurpation of the office by Sulla. 
In b. c. 201, he was ono of the decemviri for dis¬ 
tributing lands to the veterans who had fought in 
Africa under P. Scipio, and in b. c. 183 he was 
elected pontifex maximus in the place of P. Li- 
cinius Crassus. lie died in b. c. 180. (Liv. xxv. 
15, xxvii. 6, 21, 33, 36, xxviii. 10, 46, xxix. 
38, xxx. 1, 19, 39, xxxi. 4, xxxix. 46, xl. 37, 
42.) 

3. Q. Servilius, proconsul, was slain by the 
inhabitants of Asculum on the breaking out of 
the Social War, in u. c. 90. He is erroneously 
called Servius by some writers. (Appian, B. C. i. 
38 ; Liv. Fpit. 72 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 15 ; Oros. v. 18.) 

4. P. Servilius, a Homan eques, the magister 
of one of the companies that farmed the taxes in 
Sicily during the administration of Verres. (Cic. 
Very. iii. 71.) 

5. C. Servilius, a Roman citizen in Sicily, 
publicly scourged by Verres. (Cic. Verr. v. 54.) 

6. M. Servilius, accused of repetundae in b. c. 
51. (Cael. ad Fam. viii. 8. § 3 ; Cic. ad Ait. vi. 3. 
§ 10 .) 

7. M. Servilius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 44, 
is praised by Cicero as vir furtmimas. (Cic. ad 
Fam. xii. 7, Philipp, iv. 6.) 

SKRVPL1US BA'REA SORA'NUS. [Ba- 

ItEA.] 

SERVI'LIUS DAMO'CRATES. [Damo- 

CKATKS.] 

SERVI'LIUS NONIA'NUS. TNonianus.] 

SERVI'LIUS PUDENS. [Puuens.] 

SERVI'LIUS SILANUS. [Silanus.] 

SE'RVIUS, a common Roman praenomen, also 
occurs as the gentile name of a’few persons, though 
even in the case of these persons the gentile name 
may have been dropped, and Servius be simply a 
praenomen. 

SE'RVIUS. A tract, divided into eleven sec¬ 
tions, entitled Servii Ars Grammatical or more 
fully, Expositio Mayistri Servii super Partes Mi - 
nores , was published, for the first time, from a 
Berlin MS., by Lindemann, and annexed to his 
edition of “ Pompeii Commentum Artis Donati,” 
8vo. Lips. 1820. The author is altogether un¬ 
known. [W. R.] 

SE'RVIUS MAURUS IIONORA'TUS, or 
SE'RVIUS MA'RIUS IIONORA'TUS, as the 
name is variously written, the arrangement of its 
constituent parts being, moreover, varied in every 
possible way, was a celebrated Latin grammarian, 
contemporary with Macrobius, for we cannot reason¬ 
ably doubt that he is the Servius introduced among 
the dramatis personae of the Saturnalia, and who 
is frequently mentioned with the greatest respect 
in that work, a warm tribute being paid not only 
to his learning and his talents, but also to his 
amiable disposition and unaffected modesty. His 
most celebrated production was an elaborate com¬ 
mentary upon Virgil, compiled from the labours of 
a multitude of earlier annotators. This is, no- 
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minally, at least, Btill extant; but from the widely 
different forms which it assumes in different MSS., 
it is clear that it must have been changed and in¬ 
terpolated to such an extent by the transcribers of 
the middle ages, that it is impossible to determine 
how much belongs to Servius and how much to 
the later hands by whom his performance has been 
overlaid. Even in its present condition, however, 
it contains so many quotations from lost works, 
and so much curious information on abstruse points 
connected with history, antiquities, and mythology, 
that it is deservedly regarded as the most important 
and valuable of all the Latin Scholia. It is at¬ 
tached to many of the earlier impressions of the 
poet, and by comparing a few of these the dis¬ 
crepancies alluded to above will be at once per¬ 
ceived. Much was done to improve and purify the 
text by R. Stephens (Paris, fol. 1532), and by 
Masvicius ( Viryilii Opera, 4to. Leovard. 1717), 
but it will be found under its best form in the 
celebrated edition of Virgil by Burmann. The 
recension by Lion (2 vols. 8vo. Gotting. 1825) is 
not of any particular value. 

We possess also the following treatises which 
bear the name of Servius Maurus Honoratus. 

2. In secundum Donati Editioncm 1 nterjmdutio , 
printed by-Jo. Theodoricus Bellovacus, in his 
“ Grammatici illustres XII.” fol. Paris, 1516 ; by 
Adamus Petri, in his collection, 8vo. Basel, 1527, 
and included by Putschius in his “ Grammatical* 
Latinae Auctores Antiqui,” 4to. Hannov. 1605, 
pp. 1779—1799. Some additions will be found in 
Endlicher, Analecta Grammatical p. 512. 

3. De liatione ultimatum Syllakirum ad Aqui- 
linurn Liber , first printed along with the Centi- 
vietrum (see below) by Robcrtus de Fano ami 
Bernardinos de Bcrgomo, 4to. Call. 1476, and con¬ 
tained in Putschius, p. 1799—1815. See also 
Endlicher, p. 491, where we have the title dc 
Finalibus. 

4. Ars de centum Metris s. Centimetrum , ad¬ 
dressed to Albinus, first printed in the ik de 
Schemate ct Tropo” of Beda, 4to. Mediol. 1473, 
contained in Putschius, pp. 1815—1826, and to be 
found under its best form in Gaisford’s “ Scriptores 
Latini Rei Metricae,” 8vo. Oxon. 1837, p. 363. 
(Macrob. Sut. i. 2, 24, vi. 6, 7, vii. 11; lleyne, dc 
Antiq . Virg. Interpr. Burmann, Praef.) [W. R.] 

SE'RVIUS POLA. £ Pol a. J 

SE'RVIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

SE'RVIUS TU'LLIUS. [Tullius.] 

SESOSTRIS (S^owrpts), or, as Diodorus calls 
him, SESOOSIS (2€<r<Wiy), was the name given 
by the Greeks to the great king of Egypt, who is 
called in Manetho and on the monuments Ramses 
or Ramesses. Not only do Manetho and the mo¬ 
numents prove that Sesostris is the same as Ramses, 
but it is evident from Tacitus {Ann. ii. 59) that 
the Egyptian priests themselves identified Ramses 
with Sesostris in the account which they gave to 
Germanic us of the victories of their great monarch. 
Ramses is a name common to several kings of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties ; 
but Sesostris must be identified with Ramses, the 
third king of the nineteenth dynasty, the son of 
Seti, and the father of Menephthah, according to 
the restoration of the lists of Manetho by Bunsen. 
This king is frequently called Ramses II., or 
Ramses the Great, to distinguish him from Ramses, 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty. It was 
under the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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dynasties that Egypt obtained her greatest splen¬ 
dour, and of these monarchs Ramses-Sesostris 
obtained the most celebrity. Herodotus relates 
that sailing with his fleet from the Arabian gulph, 
or Red Sea, Sesostris subdued the people dwelling 
on the coasts of the Erythraean Sea, until he came 
to a sea which was no longer navigable on account 
of the shallows. On his return to Egypt he levied 
a mighty army, with which he made an expedition 
by land, subduing all the nations that came in his 
way, till at length he crossed from Asia into Europe, 
where he conquered the Thracians and Scythians. 
Jn all the countries which he subdued he erected 
stelae, on which he inscribed his own name and 
those of his country, and how lie had conquered 
the people by his might. Tho history of Sesostris 
is related more at length by Diodorus. According 
to his account the father of Sesostris ordered all 
the male children who were born on the same day 
as his son to be educated along with him and 
trained in martial exercises, that they might provo 
brave warriors and faithful companions to him in 
his future conquest of the world. As soon as they 
were grown up the monarch sent them, along with 
his son, with an army into Arabia, which they con¬ 
quered, and next into the western parts of Africa, 
which they also subdued. As soon as Sesostris 
had ascended the throne, he divided all Egypt 
into thirty-six nomes or provinces, and appointed 
a governor over each, and then began to make 
preparations for the conquest of the world. He 
is said to have raised an army of (>00,000 foot, 
‘21,000 horse, and 27,000 war-chariots, and like¬ 
wise to have caused a fleet of 400 ships to be 
built and equipped on the Red Sea. After first 
subduing Ethiopia, he conquered all Asia, even 
beyond the Ganges, and extended his con¬ 
quests further than those of Alexander the Great: 
he then crossed over into Europe, where he subdued 
the Thracians ; and eventually returned to Egypt, 
after an absence of nine years. On arriving at 
Pelusium he was nearly destroyed by the treachery 
of his brother Armais, whom he had left regent in 
bi3 absence, and who attempted to burn him with 
his wife and children. The countless captives 
whom ho brought back with him he employed in 
public works, many of which are specified both by 
Diodorus and Herodotus. Thus he is said to have 
surrounded many of his cities with high mounds, 
to protect them from the inundations of the Nile, 
traces of which are still visiblo; and also to 
have dug numerous canals to irrigate the country. 
He further erected splendid monuments in different 
parts of Egypt, in token of gratitude to the gods 
for the victories he had gained. Many of the 
great works of Egypt, the authors of which were 
unknown, are ascribed to this king. Thus he was 
said by the Egyptian priests to have built a wall 
on the east side of Egypt, from Pelusium to Helio¬ 
polis, according to Diodorus (i. 57), but which 
appears to have been continued as far as Syene, 
and many traces of which may still be seen. Se¬ 
sostris is said by Manetho to have reigned sixty- 
six years, and we find on monuments the sixty- 
second year of his reign. He is reported to have 
put an end to his own life in consequence of be¬ 
coming blind. (Herod, ii. 102—111 ; Diod. i. 
53—59 ; Strab. xv. p. 686, xvi. pp. 769, 790 ; 
Joseph, c. Apion. i. 15 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 59 j Plin. 
H. N. vi. 29. s. 33,34, xxxiii. 15, xxxvi. 9.s. 14.) 
Although the Egyptian priests evidently exagge- 
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rated the exploits of Ramses-Seso9tris, and pro¬ 
bably attributed to him the achievements of many 
successive monarchs, yet it is evident, from the 
numerous monuments hearing his name still extant 
in Egypt, that he was a great warrior, and had 
extended his conquests far beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt. His conquest of Ethiopia is attested by 
his numerous monuments found in that country, 
and memorials of him still exist throughout the 
whole of Egypt, from the mouth of the Nile to 
the south of Nubia. In tho remains of his palace- 
temple at Thebes we see his victories and conquests 
represented on the walls, and we can still trace 
there some of the nations of Africa and Asia whom 
he subdued. We have, moreover, another strik¬ 
ing corroboration of the Asiatic conquests of this 
monarch, as well as of the trustworthiness of that 
prince of travellers, Herodotus. The latter writer 
relates that most of the stelae which Sesostris set 
up in the countries he conquered, were no longer 
extant in his time, but that he had himself seen 
those in Palestine of Syria, with the inscriptions 
upon them. He also adds that he had seen in 
Ionia two figures ( tvttoi ) of the same king, cut in 
the rock ; one on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, 
and another on the road from Sardis to Smyrna. 
Now it so happens that one of the stelae which 
Herodotus saw in Syria has been discovered in 
modern times on the side of the road leading to 
Beirut (the ancient Berytus), near the mouth of 
the river Lycus ; and though the hieroglyphics 
are much effaced, we can still decipher the name of 
Ramses. The monument, too, which Herodotus 
saw on the road from Sardis to Smyrna, has like¬ 
wise been discovered near Nymphi, the ancient 
Nymphaeum ; and although some modern critics 
maintain that the latter is a Scythian monument, 
we can hardly believe that Herodotus could have 
been mistaken in the point. (Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , vol. i. p. 
98 ; Lepsius, in A?ud. dell . Instit. di Corrisp , 
Archeol. vol. x. p. 12 j Classical Museum , vol. i. 
pp. 82, 231, where a drawing is given of the monu¬ 
ment near Nymphi.) 

The name of Sesostris is not found on monu¬ 
ments, and it was probably a popular surname 
given to the great hero of the nineteenth dynasty, 
and borrowed from Sesostris, ono of the renowned 
kings of the twelfth dynasty, or perhaps from Se- 
sorthus, a king of the third dynasty. It appears 
from Manetho, that Ramses-Sesostris was also 
called Sethosis , which Bunsen maintains ought to 
be read Se-sotkis , and that its meaning is the son 
of Sethos or Seti. (Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte , vol. iii. pp. 97 —114.) 

SE'STIA GENS, originally patrician, after¬ 
wards plebeian also. This name is frequently 
confounded with that of Sextius, and the two 
names may originally have been the same ; but 
the ancient writers evidently regard them as two 
distinct names, and they are accordingly so given 
in this work [Sextja Gens]. The only member 
of the gens who obtained the consulship under the 
republic, was P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus in 
b. c. 452, who was also decemvir in the next year j 
and no other person of this name appears bn the 
consular Fasti except L. Sestius, who wag consul 
sufFectus in b. c. 23. Coins of the Sestia gens 
are extant, of which some specimens are given 

SE'STIUS. 1. P. Sestius Capitolinus Va- 
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ticanus, consul B. c. 452, is spoken of under 
Capitolinus [Vol. I. p. 606, a.], where he is er¬ 
roneously called Sextius. 

2. P. Sestius, called by Livy a man of a pa¬ 
trician gens, but a different person from the pre¬ 
ceding, was accused by C. Julius Julus, one of the 
decemvirs, in n. c. 451 (Liv. iii. 33; for further 
particulars, see Julus, No. 2.) 

3. P. Sbstius, quaestor b. c. 414. (Liv. iv. 
50.) 

4. L. Sestius, the father of No. 5, did not 
obtain any higher dignity than that of tribune of 
the plebs. (Cic. pro Sesi. 3.) 

5. P. Sestius, also written P. Sextius in many 
MSS. and editions of Cicero, the son of No. 4, was 
defended by Cicero in b. c. 56, in an oration which 
is extant. Although the ancestors of Sestius had 
not gained any distinction in the state, he formed 
matrimonial alliances with two of the noblest fa¬ 
milies at Rome. His first wife was Postumia, 
the daughter of C. Postumius Albinus, by whom 
he had two children, a daughter and a son. On 
the death of Postumia he married a second time 
Cornelia, the daughter of L. Scipio Asiaticus, who 
was consul in b. c. 83, when his troops deserted 
to Sulla. He lived in exile at Massilia, where his 
daughter and Sestius paid him a visit. Sestius 
began public life in b.c. 63 as quaestor to C. An- 
tonius, Cicero’s colleague in the consulship. He 
warmly co-operated with Cicero in the suppression 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy. He defeated at 
Capua the attempts of the conspirators, and from 
thence hastened to Romo at Cicero’s summons, 
who feared fresh commotions when the new tri¬ 
bunes entered upon their office on the 10th of 
December. Rut when this danger passed away, 
Sestius followed C. Antonius into Etruria, and it 
was chiefly owing to him and M. Petreius that 
Catiline’s army was defeated. On the conclusion of 
the war, he accompanied Antonius to Macedonia 
as proquaestor, and there distinguished himself, 
according to Cicero, by his upright administration. 
In b. c. 57, he was tribune, and took an active 
part in obtaining Cicero’s recal from banishment. 
Like Milo, he kept a band of armed retainers 
to oppose P. Clodius and his partizans; and 
he was wounded in one of the many affrays 
which were then of daily occurrence in the streets 
of Rome. Cicero, on his return to Rome in the 
autumn of this year, returned him thanks in 
the senate and also before the people for his 
exertions on his behalf. Still Cicero felt himself 
aggrieved by the way in which Sestius had pro¬ 
posed his recal, and still more because the latter 
had not taken sufficient care to indemnify him for 
the loss of his property, which Clodius had con¬ 
fiscated. A coolness thus arose between Cicero 
and Sestius. Still this did not affect the relation 
in which Sestius and Clodius stood to one another. 
Sestius was anxious to bring Clodius to trial before 
he was elected to the aedileship ; but he did not 
succeed in this: Clodius became aedile in b. g. 56, 
and caused two accusations to be brought against 
his enemy. Cn. Nerius accused him of bribery 
at the elections, and M. Tullius Albinovanus of 
Vis during his tribunate. The former accusation 
appears to have been dropt ; but he was brought 
to trial for vis before the court presided over by 
the praetor M. Aemilius Scaurus. He was de¬ 
fended by M. Croesus and Hortensius, as well os 
by Cicero, the latter of whom came forward on 
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his behalf contrary to the expectation of many; 
but although Cicero thought he had grounds of 
offence against Sestius, he did not like to incur 
the reproach of ingratitude which would have 
been brought against him, if he had refused to 
assist the tribune who had proposed his recal 
from banishment; and as Pompey was still at 
enmity with Clodius, he required Cicero to under¬ 
take the defence of the accused. Cicero could not 
deny the fact that Sestius had broken the public 
peace ; but he maintained that his client deserved 
praise and not punishment, because he had taken 
up arms in defence of himself, the saviour of the 
Roman state, and consequently in defence of the 
state itself. Sestius was unanimously acquitted on 
the 14th of March, chiefly, no doubt, in con¬ 
sequence of the powerful influence of Pompey. 
(Cic. pro P. Sestio , passim ; Cic. in Cat i. 8, ad 
Fam. v. 6, ad Ait. iii. 19, 20, 23, ad Q. Fr. i. 4, 
ad Alt iv. 3, pro Mil. 14, post Red. in Sen. 8, post 
Red. ad Quir. 6, ad Q. Fr. ii. 3, 4; Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms , vol. v. p. 664, &e.) 

In b. c. 53, Sestius was praetor, and it appears 
from a passage of Cicero, in which he speaks (ad 
Fam. v. 20. § 5) of Sestius having taken soino 
money which L. Mescinius Rufus, Cicero's quaestor 
in Cilicia, had deposited in a temple, that Sestius 
afterwards obtained the province of Cilicia as pro¬ 
praetor. On the breaking out of the civil war in 
B. c. 49, Sestius was with Pompey in Italy, and 
wrote Pompey’s reply to the propositions of Caesar, 
at which Cicero expresses great vexation on ac¬ 
count of the miserable style in which Sestius was 
accustomed to write, and declares that he never 
read any thing arjariM^arepoi/ than the document 
which went forth in Pompey’s name (Cic. ad Alt 
vii. 17, comp, ad Fam. vii. 32, w omnia omnium 
dicta, in his etiam Sestiana , in me conferri ais ”). 
He subsequently deserted the Pompeian party and 
joined Caesar, who sent him, in b. c. 48, into 
Cappadocia, where it appears that he remained 
some time. He was alive in b. c. 43, as appears 
from Cicero’s correspondence. (Hirt. B. Alex. 34 ; 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 2, 7, xv. 17, 27 xvi. 4, ad Fam . 
xiii. 8.) 

6. il Sestius, the son of No. 5, by his first 
wife, Postumia (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 8). He is pro¬ 
bably the same as the L. Sestius who served under 
M. Brutus in Macedonia, and distinguished him¬ 
self by his devotion to the leader of the republican 
party. After the death of the latter, he preserved 
his images and cultivated his memory with pious 
care ; but far from giving offence to Augustus by 
this conduct, the emperor admired his fidelity to 
his friend, and gave him a public token of his ap¬ 
proval by making him consul suffectus in his own 
place in b. c. 23 (Dion Cass. liii. 32). Appian 
(B.C. iv. 51) erroneously calls him Publitts. One 
of Horace’s odes is addressed to this L. Sestius 
(Carm. i. 4). The only difficulty in supposing this 
L. Sestius to be the son of No. 5, arises from the 
circumstance of his being described in the Capi- 
toline Fasti, as L. Sestius P. p. Vibl n., whereas 
we know from Cicero that P. Sestius [No. 5] was 
the son of L. Sestius. It is, however, not im¬ 
possible that the consul wished, like many other of 
the Roman nobles in the age of Augustus, to con¬ 
nect himself with the old Roman families, and 
therefore called himself the grandson of Vibius, 
because that was a praenomen in the old Sestia 
gens, as we see from the Capitoline Fasti, in 
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which P. Sestius Capitolinu9 Vaticanns, consul in 
B. c. 452, is described as P. F. ViBl. N. 

The annexed coins refer apparently to this 
L. Sestius, a9 they were struck by a person of the 
same name who was the proquaegtor of Brutus 
The obverse of the first represents a woman’s head 
with l. sesti pro q., and the reverse a tripod 
with a secespita on one side, and a simpuvium on 
the other, and the legend q. cakpio brvtvs pro 
cos. The obverse of the second is nearly the same 
as the reverse of the first: the reverse contains 
a seat with a spear, in allusion to his being 
quaestor, and the legend L. sesti pro q. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 312.) 
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7. P. Sestius P. f., to whom one of Cicero’s 
letters {ad Fain. v. 17) is addressed, was a dif¬ 
ferent person from P. Sestius L. f. [No. 5.] It 
appears from this letter, which was probably 
written in b.c. 53, that P. Sestius P. f. had been 
condemned on account of some offence. 

8. L. Sestius Pansa. [Pansa.] 

9. T. Sestius Gallus, on whose estate P. 
Clodius was killed by Milo, in b. c. 52. (Cic. pro 
Mil 31.) 

SETHON (5e0«v), a priest of Hephaestus, is 
said by Herodotus to have made himself master of 
Egypt after the expulsion of Sabacon, king of the 
Ethiopians, and to have been succeeded by the 
Dodecarchia, or government of the twelve chiefs, 
which ended in the sole sovereignty of Psammiti- 
chus. Herodotus further relates that in his reign 
Sanacharibus, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
advanced against Egypt, at which Sethon was in 
great alarm, as he had insulted the warriqr class, 
and deprived them of their lands, and they now 
refused to follow him to the war. In his perplexity 
he shut himself up in the temple of Hephaestus, 
where the god comforted him by a vision. Rely¬ 
ing, therefore, on the assistance of the god, he col¬ 
lected an army of retail-dealers and artizans, and 
marched out boldly to Pelusium to meet the 
enemy. The god did not forget his promised aid ; 
for while the two armies were encamped there, 
the field-mice in the night gnawed to pieces the 
bow-9trings, the quivers, and the shield-handles of 
the Assyrians, who fled on the following day with 
great loss. The recollection of this miracle was 
perpetuated by a statue of the king in the temple 
of Hephaestus, holding a mouse in his hand, and 
saying, Let every one look at me and be pious ” 
(Herod, ii. 141). This Sanacharibus is the Sen¬ 
nacherib * of tne Scriptures, and the destruction 

* Sennacherib , which is the form familiar to us 


of the Assyrians at Pelusium is evidently only 
another version of the miraculous destruction of 
the Assyrians by the angel of the Lord, wnen they 
had advanced against Jerusalem in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings, xviii. xix. and particularly xix. 
35 ; 2 Chronicles, xxxii.; Isaiah, xxxvi. xxxvii). 
According to the Jewish records, this event hap¬ 
pened in b. c. 711. 

Herodotus speaks as if Sethon were king of all 
Egypt at this time; but we have shown in the 
article Sabacon, that Upper Egypt at least was 
governed by the Ethiopian Taracus or Tirhakah, 
who, as we learn from Isaiah, was ready to march 
against Sennacherib. The name of Sethon does 
not occur in Manetho, and it is probable that he 
only reigned over a part of Lower Egypt. 

SEVE'RA, JU'LIA AQUI'LIA. [Aquilia.] 
SEVETIA, MARCIA, T. f., a Roman artist 
in gold and precious stones (Auraria e.t Margari- 
taria ), who lived in the Via Sacra (Doni, p. 319, 
No. 13 ; Muratori, Thes. vol. ii. p. cmlxiv. No. 1 ; 
Orelli, Inscr. Lat. Sel. No. 4148;. Her name is 
of some interest, on account of the small number of 
women who appear in the lists of ancient artists. 
(R. Rochetfce, Leltre h AT. Schom , p. 401, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

SEVERIA'NUS, son of the emperor Flavius 
Valerius Sevems, was put to death by Licinius 
a. d. 313. (Auct. de Mart. Pcrsec. 50.) [W. R.] 
SEVERIA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a rhetorician who 
flourished under Hadrian, the author of a treatise 
Sgntomata s. Praecepta Artis Rhetoricae , which 
will be found in the “ Antiqui Rhetores Latini ” of 
F. Pithou 4to. Paris, 1599, p. 302—312), and of 
Capperoncriua (4to. Argent. 1746). This piece 
was published at Cologne in 1569 by Sextus 
Pompa, as Ault Comelii Celsi de Arte dicendi Li- 
bellus , a title retained in the edition of Heumann, 
contained in the first volume of his Poecile (8vo. 
Hal. 1722, lib. iii. p. 378), and in that printed at 
Lunaeberg (12mo. 1745). There seems to be no 
doubt, however, that in the best MSS. the work is 
ascribed to Severianus , and their testimony seems 
to be confirmed by Sidonius Apollinaris ( Ep . ix. 
11, 15, Carm. ix. 312). Funccius conjectures that 
the real name of the writer may have been Julius 
Celsus Severianus , who in this manner became con¬ 
founded with A ulus Cornelius Celsus . (Funccius, 
de Veqct. L. L. senect. cap. v. § 2.) [W. R.] 

SEVERIA'NUS VERUS, an artist in silver 
{Argentarius\ mentioned in an inscription found in 
Dauphind (Gruter, p. dcxxxix. 6 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre a M. Schom , p. 401, 2d ed.) [P.S.] 
SEVERPNA, U'LPIA, the wife of the em- 
peror Aurelian, well known from medals, and from 
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from the English version, comes from the Sep- 
tuagint (IcyvaxyplG)' The Hebrew is Sanchertb 
(3Hn3D). In Josephus it is ’Ztvaxtiptios, in 
Herodotus 2avax<£pi$oy. 
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an inscription preserved , by Muratori, Ulpiab. 
Sev eri^ae. Aug. Coiugi. d. n. Invict. Aure- 
lianl Aug. No details regarding her history 
have been transmitted to us, but we learn from 
some Alexandrian coins that she survived her 
husband. (Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 487.) [W. R.] 

SEVE'RUS (2ev7?pos). Greeks, literary and ec¬ 
clesiastical. The name of Severus, though of pure 
Latin original, passed into the East, and was borne 
by various writers, whose works, chiefly in Arabic, 
are still extant in MSS. Only three persons of 
the name, however, require notice here, the two 
haeresiarchs (Severus the Encratite and Severus 
of Antioch) and Severus the rhetorician. For 
the others the reader is referred to Assemani, Bil>- 
tiotheca Orientalis; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. p. 106, 
ed. Oxford,* 1740-43 ; and Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. x. p. 623, &c. 

1. Acbphalorum Princeps [No. 2.]. 

2. Of Antioch. An eminent leader of the Mo- 
nophysites in the earlier part of the sixth century, 
whence he is designated Haereriarcha and Ace- 
phalus (the Acephali, *AK&J>aAoi, 64 the headless,” 
were the stricter Monophysites, and were so called 
because they renounced the communion of Peter 
Mongus, the trimming head of their party), not 
to enumerate the other reproachful epithets heaped 
upon him by the members of the orthodox Greek 
and Latin churches. As a compensation for all 
this abuse, it may be observed that he enjoys, to 
this day, the highest reputation among the Jaco¬ 
bites of Syria and other parts of the East, He was 
born at Sozopolis, a town of Pisidia, in Asia Minor ; 
and was in early life a pleader at Berytus in Syria, 
being at that time a heathen. He is charged by 
his adversaries with having practised magic (Eva- 
grius, //. E. iii. 33 ; Epistoki Ovthodoxor. Episcop. 
Orientalium , and Libellus Monachor. ad Mennam 
apud Concil. vol. v. col. 40, 120, 121, ed. Labbe). 
Having, however, embraced Christianity and been 
baptized in the church of St. Leontius, the Martyr, 
at Tripolis in Syria, he quitted the bar and devoted 
himself to a monastic life, in a monastery of Pales¬ 
tine, between Gaza and its port Mamma. He appears 
to have embraced the Monophysite doctrine almost 
immediately after his conversion ; for he is charged 
(Libellus Monachor. I . c.) with renouncing, before 
the days of his baptism were complete, the church 
into which he had been baptized ; 44 calling the holy 
temples of God receptacles of heresy and impiety” 
(ibid.). It is probable, and indeed Theophanos 
distinctly asserts it (Chronog. p. 241, ed. Bonn.), 
that the monastery to which he withdrew, was a 
monastery of the Monophysites; and it was there 
that he met with Peter the Iberian, bishop of Gaza, 
a strenuous Monophysite and a follower of Timo- 
theus Aelurus [Timotheus], whose banishment 
he had shared. Severus waB so earnest a Mo¬ 
nophysite that he rejected the Henoticon of the 
emperor Zeno [Zeno], and anathematized Peter 
Mongus, the more moderate Monophysite patriarch 
of Alexandria [Petrus, literary and ecclesias¬ 
tical, No. 22.J, because he received the Henoticon 
(Liberat. Breviar . c. 19). Severus ridiculed the 
emperor’s edict in his writings, calling it not the 
“Henoticon” (ivuruciv, “edict of union”), but 
Henoticon (kwwtikSv, 4< edict of vanity”), and 
Diaereticon (dioupfriK6y % “edict of disunion”). 
From his monastery in Palestine, Severus appears 
to have removed to another monastery in Egypt, 
of which Nephalius was abbot Possibly his ultra 
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opinions had rendered him a dangerous or a dis¬ 
agreeable inmate of his Palestinian monastery ; 
and he hoped to find a more cordial welcome or a 
securer shelter with Nephalius. In this hope he 
was disappointed : Nephalius embraced the side of 
Council of Chalcedon, and Severus and others 
were expelled from the monastery (Evagr. 1. c.). 
Hereupon he fled to Constantinople, to plead his 
own cause and that of his fellow-sufferers ; and in 
this way became known to the emperor Anastasius, 
who had (a. d. 491) succeeded Zeno. Severus is 
charged ( Libellus Monachor. 1. c.) with exciting 
troubles in the city of Alexandria, and occasioning 
the burning of many houses and the slaughter 
of many citizens, though the city had afforded him 
a shelter “ in his adversity: ” but it is difficult to 
fix the time to which these charges refer. If ho 
was in Alexandria after leaving the monastery in 
Palestine, and before entering that of Nephalius, 
the expression 48 in his adversity ” intimates that 
he had been diven from his monastery in Palestine: 
but it is not unlikely that the disturbances at 
Alexandria may have been consequent on his ex¬ 
pulsion and that of his fellow-monks by Nepha¬ 
lius ; and the term 44 his adversity ” may be un¬ 
derstood as referring to that expulsion. 

In what year Severus went to Constantinople, 
or how long he abode there, is not clear. Tillemont 
places his arrival in a. d. 510 ; but he probably re¬ 
lied on a passage in Thenphanes ( Chronog. ad A. M. 
6002) which is ambiguous. The fellow-monks 
for whom Severus came to plead, were partisans of 
Peter Mongus [Petrus, No. 22.] ; .and Severus, 
because he had formerly anathematized Peter, was 
reproached with inconsistency in taking their part 
(Liberat. l.c.). He appears to have been at Con¬ 
stantinople, a. d. 512; when, in consequence of 
the disturbances, excited on account of Flavian, 
patriarch of Antioch [Fi.avianus, Ecclesiastics, 
No. 2.], that prelate was deposed and banished to 
Petra in Idumaea (Evagr. H. E. iii. 32), and 
Anastasius eagerly seized the opportunity afforded 
by this vacancy to procure the appointment of 
Severus to the patriarchate. The appointment 
was most offensive to the orthodox party. Whe¬ 
ther Anastasius or Severus took any steps to abate 
its offensiveness is not clear. A letter of Epi- 
phanius, archbishop of Tyre, and some other pre¬ 
lates to the synod of Constantinople states it as a 
matter of common report, yet with a cautious ex¬ 
pression of doubt as to its truth, that Severus, 
before his consecration as patriarch, renounced the 
ordination to the office of presbyter, which he had 
received when among the Monophysites. This 
renunciation, if it really took place, implies that lie 
was re-ordained to the priesthood by some orthodox 
prelate. Theodore Anagnostes or Lector (Hist. 
Ecdes. ii. 31) states, on the authority of Joannes 
Diacrinomenus, or John the Dissenter [comp. 
Joannes, literary and ecclesiastical, No. 2.], that 
Anastasius obliged Severus to swear that he would 
not anathematize the Council of Chalcedon (comp. 
Synodicon , apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, vol. xii. 
p. 401, and apud Concilia , vol. iv. col. 1414) ; but 
that Severus on the very day of his consecration, 
which appears to have taken place at Antioch, 
yielded to the urgent solicitations of his Monophy¬ 
site friends, and, ascending the pulpit, publicly 
anathematized the Council, and afterwards (a. d. 
413) obtained the confirmation of the anathema 
by a council which he assembled at Antioch ($y 
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nodicon , /. c.). He anathematized Macedonius, the 1 
deposed patriarch of Constantinople [Macedo¬ 
nia, No. 4.], and his own predecessor at Antioch, 
Flavianus. But he accepted the Henoticon of 
Zeno, and declared himself to be in communion 
with Timotheus and Joannes, or John III., the 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and 
restored to the diptychs the name of Peter Mon- 
gus [Petrus, No. 2*2.], whom he had once anathe¬ 
matized. At the same time he received into com¬ 
munion Peter the Iberian, his old comrade in the 
monastery in Palestine, who had retained the more 
rigid Monophysite views which had marked the 
early years of Severus himself, and continued out 
of communion with the more moderate Mono- 
physites of Alexandria who had received the Ile- 
noticon. In fact, from the time of his going to 
Constantinople, Severus’s policy appears to have 
been to unite all the Monophysites, whether mo¬ 
derates or ultras, into one great body, and to resist 
the orthodox or supporters of the Council of Chal- 
ccdon, by whom his appointment was not recog¬ 
nized, and against whom, if the representations of 
his opponents may be believed, he directed a fierce 
persecution with atrocious cruelty ( Itelatio Archi- 
mandritarum Syriac apud Concil. vol. iv. coll. 1461, 

146*2 ; LiMl. Monachor . 1. c .; Supplicatio Clericor. 
A ntioch. and Epistola EpipJtanii TyriU apud Con- 
cilia , vol. v. col. 157, 194, &c.). lie is especially 
charged, in conjunction witli Peter of Apameia, 
with having engaged a “ band of Jewish robbers,” 
and placing them in ambush for a company of three 
hundred and fifty of the orthodox, who were all 
slain, and their limbs left unburied and scattered 
about the road. Many of the bishops of Severus’s 
patriarchate fled from their secs, others were ba¬ 
nished, and others apparently were compelled to 
conceal their real sentiments. Elias I., patriarch of 
Jerusalem [Elias, No. 1.], was deposed, and the 
Monophysite party became triumphant in most 
parts of the East. Their triumph indeed was not 
complete, nor of long duration. Some bishops of 
Severus’s own patriarchate renounced communion 
with him : two of them, Cosmas of Epiphaneia, and 
Severianus of Arethusa, had the audacity to send to 
him a document declaring him deposed ; and so 
strongly were they supported by the people of their 
dioceses, that the emperor, who had sentenced 
them to banishment for their contumacy, was 
obliged to leave them in possession of their sees, 
finding he could not remove them without blood¬ 
shed (Evagr. H. E. iii. 154). The patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem who succeeded Elias, prompted by the Ana- 
chorets Saba [Saba] and Theodosius, adhered to 
the orthodox faith, which was also supported by 
the pope and the Roman Church. Still, notwith¬ 
standing this opposition, the Monophysites having 
men of their own party in the patriarchal sees of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, pos¬ 
sessed a decided superiority. But the accession of 
Justin I., who adhered to the Council of Clialcedon 
LJustinus I.], occasioned their overthrow ; for in 
the balanced state of parties, and the servility or 
timidity of the ecclesiastics and people, the pre¬ 
dominance of one side or the other depended on 
the individual filling the imperial throne. While 
the heretical Anastasius survived, heresy was in the 
ascendant; it succumbed to orthodoxy, on the ac¬ 
cession of the orthodox Justin. Another circum¬ 
stance which, perhaps, conduced to the overthrow 
of the Monophysites, was the re-action occasioned in 
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many minds by their abuse of their pre-eminence. 
Among those who were thus led to return to the 
orthodox faith was Mamas, abbot of the convent near 
Gaza, under whom Severus had passed the earlier part 
of his monastic life. Early in the reign of Justin I. 
[Justin us I.], that emperor, at the instigation 
perhaps of Vitalian, commanded that Severus 
should be deposed and apprehended: according to 
some accounts he ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
and he was anathematized in a council held at 
Constantinople (a. d. 518). Severus, however, 
eluded the emperor’s severity ; and taking ship at 
Seleuceia, the port of Antioch, fled with Julian 
bishop of Halicarnassus, to Alexandria (a. d. 518 
or 519). Paul was chosen patriarch of Antioch in 
his room (Evagrius, II. E. iv. 4): and the change 
was followed by the secession from the church of 
the followers of the deposed patriarch, and by the 
pronouncing, in various ecclesiastical councils, of 
anathemas upon him ( Concilia , vol. iv. col. 1673; 
Liberat. Brcviar . c. 19). Meanwhile Severus re¬ 
mained at Alexandria, protected by the patriarch 
Timotheus: and, as if it was his destiny to be the 
troublcr of the Church, he and his fellow-exile 
Julian started the controversy on the corruptibility 
of Christ’s human body before the resurrection, 
Severus affirming, and Julian denying, that it 
wa9 corruptible ; the patriarch Timotheus rather 
inclined to the side of Severus. After the death 
of Justin, and the accession of Justinian T., the 
prospects of Severus became more favourable ; 
for although the new emperor himself [Justinia- 
nus I.] supported the Council of Clialcedon, his 
empress Theodora favoured the Monophysite party, 
and by her influence Severus obtained the em¬ 
peror’s permission to return to Constantinople 
(Evagrius, L c.). On his arrival, Severus found that 
Anthimus, who had just obtained the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, a. d. 535, was a Monophysite, 
and he prevailed on him to avow his sentiments. 
Timotheus of Alexandria was a Monophysite also, 
and the avowal of that obnoxious heresy by the 
heads of the church, naturally excited the alarm of 
the orthodox party. Anthimus and Timotheus 
were both deposed ; and in the councils of Con¬ 
stantinople and Jerusalem (a. d. 536), and in an 
imperial edict, Severus was again anathematized ; 
his writings also were ordered to be burned. 
These decisive measures secured the predominance 
of the orthodox: and Evagrius boasts that the 
church remained from thenceforth united and pure. 
But this result was obtained by the separation of 
Monophysites, and the formation of the great 
Jacobite schisinatical churches of Egypt and the 
East, by whom Severus has been ever regarded as, 
to his death, legitimate patriarch of Antioch. 
Some authorities state that Soverus was compelled 
through the interference of Pope Agapetus (a. n. 
535, 536) to leave Constantinople and return to 
Alexandria. The date of his death is uncertain : 
Joannes, bishop of Tela, his contemporary, in his 
LiberDirectionum (apud Assemani, Biblioth. Orient 
vol. ii. p. 54) places it in the year of the Greeks, 
i.c. the Seleucidae, 849 = a. i>. 538 ; the Chronicon 
of Gregorius Bar Hebraeus or Abulpharagius (apud 
eundem, p. 321), in the year of the Greeks 850=s 
a. d. 539 ; and Assemani himself (ibid, note), in 
a. d. 542. It is said to have taken place at Alex¬ 
andria, where he lurked in the disguise of a monk. 
The Jacobites recognize Sergius as his successor in 
the patriarchate. (Marcellinus, Chronicon; Victor 
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Tunnunensis, Chrontcon ; Theophancs, Chronog. pp. 
130—142, ed. Paris, pp. 104—113, ed. Venice, 
pp. 233—255, ed. Bonn ; Evagrins, H. E. II. cc.; 
Concilia, ll. cc.; Liberatus, Breviarium Caussae 
Ncstorianorum et Eutychianorum, c. 19 ; Nicepho- 
rus Callisti, //. E. lib. xvi. 29—32, 34, 45, xvii. 
2, 8, 9, xviii. 45, 49, 50 ; Cave, Hist. Liti. ad ann. 
513, vol. i. p.499; Tillemont Memoires, xvi. pp. 
682, &c. 709, See. ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus , 
vol. ii. col. 730 ; Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynastia - 
rum, pp. 93, 94 of Pococke’s Latin Version, 4to. 
Qxon, 1663 ; L'Arl de verifier les Dates , 8vo. 
Paris, 1818, vol. iv. p. 16, &c.) 

That Severus was a man of indomitable courage 
and perseverance is obvious from his history. He 
was, in fact, the leader of the Monophysite party, 
and may be regarded as the principal author of the 
great Jacobite schism. His career was consistent, 
and, to all appearance, guided by integrity : and if 
he largely partook of the bitter and uncharitable 
temper which the religious struggles of his day 
had generated, the general prevalence of his fault 
may be pleaded as extenuating the guilt of the 
individual. To which it must be added, that we 
know him almost entirely from the representations 
of his opponents. His life was written by a con¬ 
temporary ; but the work is lost, and is known to 
us only in the citations and references of Evagrius 
(//. E. iii. 33), and Liberatus ( Breviar . c. 19). 
A life of Severus in Syriac was noticed by Asse- 
mani among the MSS. of the Syriac convent of 
St. Mary, at Scete in the desert of Nitria, in 
Egypt, but it is not certain if it was the life of 
Severus of Antioch. (Assemani, Bill. Orient, vol. 
iii. part 1, p. 19). Some statements of very 
doubtful credit, made by the Nestorians respecting 
him, are given by Assemani (ibid. p. 384, &c.). 

Of the numerous works of Severus only frag¬ 
ments remain. There are citations from him in 
various Catenae in Genesim , in Jobum, in Esaiam , 
in Matthacum, in Lucam, in Joanncm, in Acta 
Apostolorum et Catholicas Epistolas ( Fabric. Bib!. 
Grace. vol. viii. pp. 646, 664, 676,679,684, 695, 
696, vol.x. p. 616); and on the ground, apparently, 
of these citations, Fabricius (vol. x. p.616) ascribes 
to him, 1. Commentarii on these various books of 
Scripture, though the extracts may be from his 
Sermones , or some of his other works. A Com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms is indeed mentioned by 
Gregorius Bar Hebraeus or Abulpharagius (Cave, 
Hist. Litt. p. 501), and a work, probably a Com¬ 
mentary, on St. Luke’s Gospel, is cited in a 
Coislin MS. (Montfauc. Bibl. Coislin. p. 54). 
Montfaucon published ( Biblioth. Coislin. p. 68), 
under the name of Severus, and under the impres¬ 
sion that it had never before been printed, a 
fragment, which he entitled Seven Archiepiscopi 
Antiocheni Concordantia Evangelistarum circa ea 
quae in Sepulcro Domini contigcrunt: item de Sab- 
batis et de Varietate Exemplarium S. Marci Evan - 
gelistae: but the fragment has been identified with 
a piece previously published among the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, ed. Paris, a.d. 1615 and 1638 
[Gregorius Nyssenus], to whom, however, it 
does not belong; and a.d. 1648, again in the 
Auctarium Novum of Combdfia, by whom it was 
more correctly ascribed to Hesychius of Jerusalem 
[Hesychius, No. 7]. How the piece came to be 
ascribed to Severus is discussed by Galland in the 
Prolegomena (c. 8) to vol. xi. of bis Bibliotheca 
Patrum , in which the piece is reprinted. An 
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extract from a work of Severus is given under the 
title of ’A yriKpKJis, Responsum. to the question, 
Ilwy vvr\rlov r^v rov Kvplov rpnfpepov ratp^v nod 
dvdorauriv ; Quomodo sit intelligenda triduana 
Domini sepultura et resurrection was given in 
the Quaesticmes (Qu. Iii) of Anastasius Sinaita 
[Anastasius Sinaita, No. 3] j and was pub¬ 
lished by Gretser in his edition of that work. 
Fabricius has inaccurately confounded this extract 
with the fragment published by Montfaucon. 
2. Severus wrote a vast number of Abyot, Sermones. 
A Syos Senno CLX., is cited in a MS. Catena 

in Prophetas Majores et Minores , in the King's 
Library at Paris (Montfaucon, l. c. p. 53), and 
there may have been many more than that number. 
Many of these Sermones are extant in MS. in a 
Syriac version, by Jacobus of Edessa [Jacobus, 
No. 8] and others (Assemani, Biblioth. Oriental. 
vol. i. p. 494). Qf the A 6yot of Severus some 
were designated *E v&poviaoriKol, Inaugurates ; and 
a fragment of one of these was published by 
Le Quien, in his edition of the works of Joannes 
Damascenus (vol. i. p. 504), by whom it was cited 
in the Appendix to his Letter or Tract Tlcpl nZu 
aylcou urjo-reicer, De Sanctis Jejuniis [Damascenus, 
Joannes]. Another citation from a discourse of 
Severus, entitled Homilia de Epithronio , appears in 
the Latin version by Masius of the Paradisus of 
Moyses Bar Cepha (Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, vol. 
ii. p. 129), published first at Antwerp, a.d. 1569, 
and reprinted in various editions of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum (vol. vi. ed. Paris, 1575, vol. i. ed. Paris, 
1589 and 1654, vol. x. ed. Cologne, 1618, and 
vol. xvii. ed. Lyons, 1677). The polemical works 
of Severus, as might be expected from bis cha¬ 
racter and position, were numerous. Citations aro 
extant in MS. from his writings. 3. K<xtcI rov 
rpappariKov , Contra Grammaticum , or Hard 
*1 (ti&vvov rov ypapparucov rov Kaicraplws, Contra 
Joannem Caesarecmem Grammaticum , in three 
books at least, written while in exile at Alexandria, 
after his deposition (Anast. Sinait. Hodegus , s. Viae 
Dux, c. 6.). 4. Kard $i\iKi<rcrl(jiov, Contra Fe- 

licissimum , in four books at least. 5. Tlpos 'lou- 
\tavov 'AA iKapvaala, Contra Julianum Halicar- 
nassensem , in several books, or more probably 
several successive works ; from this work a short 
passage is quoted by Photius ( Bill . Cod. 225). 
6. Kard 'A\e{du8pov f Contra A lexandrum ; or 
Kard KwbitdWwv ’AAf|c iubpov, Contra Codicilhs 
Alexandria in several books. 7. Kard rijs 8ta- 
dljnrjs Aapirerlov, Contra Testamentum Lampetii, 
i. e. the work of Lampetius the Massalian, en¬ 
titled AiaOrjtctj, which, as well as the reply of 
Severus, is noticed by Photius ( Biblioth . Cod. 52). 
Severus wrote this work before his elevation to the 
Patriarchate, Severus wrote also two works against 
the Council of Chalcedon: one, 8. Td ♦iAaArf6i7, 
or rather 'O ^Pt\a\ij0ijs, Philalethes s. Amator Vert 
(comp. Anastas. Sinait, l. c.); the other, 9, in 
defence of the former, under the title of *Acro\oyta 
rov GtAa^dovs, Philalethae Apologia . Perhaps 
the Qt\a\j6r}$ is only another title for No. 3. 

10. Fabricius mentions a work of Severus in 
eight books, if not more, Tltpl ruv 8vo <pwrlwv, 
De duabus Naturis, but does not oite hit authority. 
Of the other works of Severus the principal were, 

11. his *Eirnrro\af, Epistdae, of which Mont¬ 
faucon enumerates nearly sixty, without including 
those to the Emperor Justinian and the Empress 
Theodora, and to the patriarch Theodosius o! 
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Alexandria, cited by Evagrius {H. E. iv. 10) and 
Nicephoros Callisti (H. E. xvii. 8\ the 2vvobiKd y 
Synod tea, or 'ErrurroXal evpotiiKai, Epistolae Sy- 
nodicae , or 'Emo-roXcd ivBpovurriKat , Epistolae In - 
augurales , issued by him on his promotion to the 
patriarchate, in which he anathematized the council 
of Chalcedon, and all who supported the doctrine of 
the two natures of Christ. (Evagr. H. E. iii. 33,34 ; 
Niceph. Callist. H. E. xvii. 2.) Of his other works 
the following are cited in various MSS.: \2.'Yiraicor\ 
c is rods ydprvpas , Hypacoe in Martyres , or simply 
'Yircutoif, Hypacoe . 13. ITpds 'Avaerdaiov Sia - 
Aoy os, Dialoaus ad (s. Contra) Anastasium. 14. 
Upds E\hrpd£tov KovStKovbdpioU diroKplcreis, Re- 
sponsiones ad Eupraxium Cubicularium. 15. Els 
rd “ dyios 6 ©cos,” advraypa, Syntagma in 
illud, “ Sanctus Deus and, 16. Bl€\os rwv 
diro(n)fi€Ui}Qevro»v Itiioxripvs bia<p6po>v K*<paAaluv 9 
Liber oapitum variorum manu propria subsignato- 
rum y of which Joannes Damascenus cites a passage 
in the Appendix to his De Jejuniis (Le Quien’s ed. 
1. c.). Several citations of the works of Severus 
are given in the Hodegus s. Dux Viae of Anastasius 
Sinaita, and by Photius ( Biblioth. Cod. 230) and 
in the Concilia; but they are chiefly, if not wholly, 
from his Sermoncs and Epistolae. A work, Liber 
de Ritibus Baptismi et Sacrae Synaxis apud Syros 
receptis , published in Syriac, with a Latin version, 
4to. Antwerp, 1572, under the name of Severus, 
patriarch of Alexandria*, is ascribed in some 
MSS. to our Severus ; and Cave inclines to assign 
it to him. Dionysius Bar Salibi, a Syriac writer, 
rites a work of “ Severus patriarchs oecumenicus,” 
which he entitles Canticum Crucis (Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient, vol. ii. p. 205). The works of Severus 
are enumerated imperfectly by Cave {Hist. Litt. 
ad ann. 513, vol. i. p. 499, and more fully by 
Montfaucon {Biblioth. Coislin. p. 53, &c.), and Fa- 
bricius ( Biblioth. Grace, vol. x. p. 616, &c.). 

3. Encratita. There were two Severi emi- 
ment as leaders of bodies accounted heretical. 
The earlier was a leader of one of the divisions of 
the Gnostic body; the latter, and far more cele¬ 
brated was the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch 
[See No. 2.] We speak here of the former, who 
appears to have lived in the latter part of the second 
century. Little is known of his personal history. 
Eusebius {II.E.U. 29), speaking of the sect of the 
Encratitae and their founder Tatian [Tatian us], 
says that a certain person named Severus having 
strengthened the sect, gave occcasion to their 
being called, after his own name, Severiani. Theo- 
doret also makes Severus posterior to Tatian 
( Haeret. Fabut. Comp. i. 21). Epiphanius, on the 
other hand, makes Severus anterior to Tatian. 
But the silence of Irenaeus, who mentions Tatian, 
but not Severus, makes it probable that Tatian 
was the earlier. Our account of the opinions of 
the Severiani is very obscure. According to Eu¬ 
sebius they admitted the Law and the Prophets 
(Euseb. H.E. iv. 29), while according to Augustin 
they rejected them {De Haeres. c. xxiv.). It is 
not improbable that they admitted them as an 

* The Severus of Alexandria, to whom this 
Liturgy is ascribed, is apparently Severus sur- 
named Bar Maschi, who lived in the tenth cen¬ 
tury after the Saracen conquest had superseded 
both the Greek government and the Greek lan¬ 
guage in Egypt; so that he comes not within the 
limits of our work. 
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authentic record of the Old or Mosaic Dispen¬ 
sation, promulgated by the Demiurgos, and as 
such may have used them, and argued from them ; 
but yet denied their authority as binding upon 
themselves, who had embraced the New Dis¬ 
pensation, which rested not on the authority of 
the Demiurgos, but on the higher and opposite 
authority of the Supreme and All-merciful God. 
This explanation of two apparently opposite state¬ 
ments is at any rate consistent with the leading 
principles of Gnosticism. The curious opinions of 
Severus, at least of the Severiani, as to the genea¬ 
logy of the Devil, and the origin of the vine, and 
of the formation of woman and man, are noticed 
elsewhere [Tatianus]. Severus denied the 
apostolic office of Paul, and consequently the 
authority of his writings ; going in these respects 
beyond Tatian. His followers also denied, according 
to Augustin, the resurrection of the body, which is 
likely enough. It is not impossible that these 
differences may have led to the temporary division 
of the sect of the Encratitae to which Severus and 
Tatian both belonged, and to the formation of 
separate bodies under the respective names of 
Tatiani and Severiani, who afterwards reunited 
under the old and generic name of Encratitae. 
The ascetic features, abstinence from marriage and 
from the use of animal food and wine, appear to 
have been common to the whole body, whether 
designated Tatiani, Severiani, or Encratitae. [Ta¬ 
tianus]. (Euseb. 1. c. ; Epiphan. Haeres. xlv. ; 
Augustin, l.c. ; Theodoret. l.c. ; Ittigius, De Hae- 
resiarchis , sect. ii. c. xii. § xv. ; Tillemont, Me- 
moires, vol. ii. p. 414; Neander, Church History 
(by Rose), vol. ii. p. Ill ; and (byTorrey) vol, ii. 
p. 167, note 3.) 

4. Haeresiarciia. [Nos. 2, 3.] 

5. Monophysita. [No. 2.] 

6. Rhetor. Of this writer nothing certain is 

known. Fabricius is disposed to identify him with 
the 'Xtttfipos eotpierijs ‘Pa )gaios y Severus Sophista 
Romanus, mentioned by Suidas {s. v.) and by Pho¬ 
tius, in his abstract of the life of Isidorus by Damas¬ 
cus {Biblioth. Cod. 242). The Severus of Photius 
resided at Alexandria in the latter part of the fifth 
century, in the enjoyment of an ample library, and of 
literary leisure, and was a great patron and encou- 
rager of learned men, circumstances which bespeak 
him to have been a man of fortune. The prospect 
of the revival of the Western Empire during the 
brief reign of the Emperor Anthemius [Anthe¬ 
mius], led him to visit Rome, where he obtained 
the honour of the consulship (a. d. 470), which 
honour, according to Damascius, was portended by 
the circumstance, deemed a prodigy, that his 
horse, when rubbed down, emitted from his skin 
an abundance of sparks. Severus, the rhetorician, 
wrote the following works: —I. 'Hdoiroitai, Etho» 
poeiae, a series of fictitious speeches, supposed to 
be uttered by various historical or poetical per¬ 
sonages at particular conjunctures. There are 
extant eight of these Ethopoeiae. Some of them 
were first printed, with a Latin version, by Fed. 
Morel, 8vo. Paris, 1616: viz., 1. Herculis, Peri- 
clymeno in certamine sese commntante. 2. Menelat, 
rapta a Parule Helena . 3. (but in an imperfect 

form) Hectoris , guum comperisset Priamum apud 
inferos cum AchiUe convivatum: and, 4. with 
title merely of Fragmentum alterius Ethopoeiae, a 
fragment of a fourth, which was afterwards given in 
a complete form by Allatius; vis. Pictoris, depicUu 
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a sepuellae amore correpti. Morel himself published 
it complete, under the name of the sophist Aristides; 
5. A chillis, apud inferos edocti captam a Pyrrho 
Trojam esse. The foregoing, but in a more ample 
form and in a different order, were included, with a 
new Latin version, in th eExcerpta varia Graecorum 
Sophistarum ac Rhetorum of Allatius, 8vo. Paris, 
1641. Gale included those already published, 
with these additional ones, 6. Aeschinis , cum 

7. Ejusdem, in exilium abeuntis, cum ei Demosthenes 
viaticum daret. 8. Briseis, cum Praecones earn 
ubducerent; in his Rhctores Selecti ’, 8vo. Oxford, 
IG76. No. 7 had been published in the collection 
of Allatius, but under the name of Theodorus 
Cynopolites. Gale added a new Latin version of 
his own, and gave a revised, at least a different, 
text. The whole eight are included in the Rhe- 
tores Graeci of Walz, vol. i. p. 539, 8vo. Stuttgard 
and Tubingen, 183*2. II. At??7 jpara, Narrationes. 

1. De Viola ; 2. De Hyadntho; 3. De Narcisso ; 
4. De Arione; 5. De Icaro ; 6. De Oto et 
Ephialte. These were first published by Iriarte. 

(llegiae Biblioth. Matritensis Codd. Graeci MSti, 
vol. i. p. 462, fol. Madrid, 1769), and are reprinted 
by Walz in the collection just cited, p. 357. They 
are very short. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. vi. p. 
53.) [J.C.M.] 

SEVE'RUS, bishop of Mileum in Numidia, 
the friend and ardent admirer of St. Augustine, 
composed in the fervour of overflowing affection a 
panegyrical epistle still extant, inscribed Vcncrabili 
ac desiderabili et toto sinu charitatis amplectendo 
episcopo Augustino. It will be found among the 
correspondence of the bishop of Hippo, n. cix. ed. 
Bened. From Ep. cx. of the same collection it 
appears that Severus died before the object of his 
love and reverence. [W. R.] 

SEVE'RUS, was bishop of Minorca in the 
early part of the fifth century, at a time when a 
great number of the Jews settled in that island 
were suddenly converted to Christianity. This i 
happy change was ascribed by the prelate to the 
presence of the relics of St. Stephen, the proto- 
martyr, which had been deposited in the church ‘ 
at Mago (Mahon) by Orosius, upon his return 
from the East [Orosius], and the event was 
solemnly announced to all ecclesiastics throughout 
the world in a circular letter written A. d. 218, 
and inscribed Epistola ad omnes orbis terrarum 
Episcopos , Presbyteros , et Diaconos. This piece 
was first brought to light from among the MSS. 
in the Vatican by Baronius, who published it in 
his annals, and it will be found also in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the seventh volume of the Benedictine 
edition of St. Augustine, under the title of Seven 
Epistola ad omnem Ecclesiam de Viriutibus in Mi- 
noricensi insula factis per reliquiae Sancti Stephani 
Martyris. [W. R.] 

SEVE'RUS ('Ssirjpos or 'Ssinjpos), the name of 
two physicians, who have been supposed to be the 
same person by Bandini, in his excellent catalogue 
of the Library at Florence (see the Index), and 
one of whom (probably the former) is mentioned 
in a list of those who were most eminent in medical 
science. (Cramer’s A need. Graeca Paris, vol. iv.) 

1. A physician who is mentioned by Archigenes 
(ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam . sec. Loc. iii. I. 
voL xii. p. 623), and in terms which seem to imply 
that he was dead when Archigenes wrote. The 
name occurs several times in Aetius, who has pre- 
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served some rather large extracts from the writings 
of Severus. These may possibly belong to the 
other Severus; but upon the whole it seems better 
to attribute them to this one, and to suppose that 
those passages where mention is made of Archi¬ 
genes (iii. 1. 34, pp. 480, 481), Oribasius (ii. 3. 
102, iii. 1. 34. pp. 348, 481), and Severus (ii. 3. 
43, 98, 102, pp. 319, 341, 342, 347), were written 
by Aetius himself. If the places where Antonius 
Musa (ii. 3. 30. p. 312), Apollonius (ibid, and ii. 
3. 43, p. 319), and Asclepiades Pliarmacion (ii. 3. 
85, p. 334), are quoted, belong to Severus, he 
must have lived towards the end of the first century 
after Christ. One of his medical formulae is quoted 
by Alexander Trallianus (ii. 5, p. 174.). Fabricius 
mentions (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 394, ed. vet.) a 
physician named Severianus , as quoted by Aetius ; 
but this is probably a mistake either in the Greek 
text or in the Latin translation. He also men¬ 
tions a physician named Theodosius Severus ; but 
“ Theodotium” is only the title given by Severus 
to one of his medicines. (See Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. 
p. 329.) 

2. The author of a short Greek treatise Ilepl 
'Evir^poiv tfroi KXvardjpuv, De Ctysteribus, which 
was first published by F. R. Dietz, 8vo. Regim. 
Pruss. 1836. He is called by the title of Jatro- 
sophista, and from some of the words he uses (e. g. 
doK\7}ma<rp6s) may be supposed to have lived in 
the sixth or seventh century after Christ. There 
is nothing in the work itself that deserves parti¬ 
cular notice here. [W. A. G.] 

SEVE'RUS, the architect, with Celer, of Nero’s 
golden house. (Tac. Ann. xv. 42 ; Suet. Ner. 31; 
Celer.) [P. S.] 

SEVE'RUS, ACI'LIUS, consul a. d. 323, 
with Vettius Rufinus, in the reign of Constantius. 
(Fasti.) 

SEVE'RUS, T. ALLE'DIUS, a Roman eques, 
married his own niece to please Agrippina, because 
she married her uncle the emperor Claudius. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 7 ; comp. Suet. Claud. 26.) 

SEVE'RUS, A'NNIUS, father of Fabia Ores- 
tilla, who was great grand-daughter of Antoninus, 
and wife of the elder Gordian. (Capitolin. Gor¬ 
dian. ires, c. 6.) [W. R.] 

SEVE'RUS, AQUILLIUS, a Spaniard, lived 
under Valentian, and wrote a work, partly in 
prose and partly in poetry, which is thus described 
by Hieronymus (de Vir. III. c. 3): “ volumen, 
quasi 'Oboiitopiubv, totius suae vitae statum con- 
tinens, tam prosa, quam versibus, quod vocavit 
Karaarpotpiiv, give IIe?pa*'.” (Wemsdorf, Pottae 
Latini Minores, vol. v. p. 1491.) 

SEVE'RUS, M. AURE'LIUS ALEXAN¬ 
DER, usually called ALEXANDER SEVERUS, 
Roman emperor, a. d. 222—235, the son of 
Gessius Marcianus and Julia Mamaea, and first 
cousin of Elagabalus [see genealogy under Cara¬ 
cal la], was born at Arce, in Phoenicia, in the 
temple of Alexander the Great, to which his parents 
had repaired for the celebration of a festival. There 
is some doubt as to the year and day of his birth ; 
but the 1st of October, a. d. 205, is probably the 
correct date, although Herodian places the event so 
low as a. d. 208. His original name appears to 
have been Alexianus Bassianus, the latter appel¬ 
lation having been derived from his maternal grand¬ 
father. Upon the elevation of Elagabalus, he 
accompanied his mother and the court to Rome, 
a report having been spread abroad, and having 
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gained credit, that he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caracalla. This connection was 
afterwards recognised by himself, for he publicly 
spoke of the divine Antoninus as his sire; and the 
same fact is asserted by the genealogy recorded on 
ancient monuments. In a. d. 221 he was adopted 
by Elagabalus and created Caesar, pontiff, consul 
elect, and princeps juventutis, at the instigation of 
the acute and politic Julia Maesa, who, foreseeing 
the inevitable destruction of one grandson, resolved 
to provide beforehand for the quiet succession of 
the other. The names Alexianus and Dassianus 
were now laid aside, and those of M. Aurelius 
Alexander substituted; M. Aurelius in virtue of his 
adoption; Alexander in consequence, as was asserted, 
of a direct revelation on the part of the Syrian god. 
Elagabalus speedily repented of his choice, and 
made many efforts to remove one upon whom he now 
looked with jealousy as a dangerous rival; but his 
repeated efforts, open as well as secret, being frus¬ 
trated by the vigilance of Mamaea and the affec¬ 
tion of the soldiers, eventually led to his own death, 
as has been related elsewhere. [Elagabalus ; 
Maesa ; Mamaea.] 

Alexander was forthwith acknowledged emperor 
by the praetorians, and their choice was upon the 
same day confirmed by the senate, who voted all 
the customary distinctions; and thus he ascended 
the throne, on the 11th of March, a. d. 222, in his 
seventeenth year, adding Severus to his other desig¬ 
nations, in order to mark more explicitly the descent 
which he claimed from the father of Caracalla. 

For the space of nine years the sway of the new 
monarch was unmarked by any great event; but a 
gradual reformation was effected in the various 
abuses which had so long preyed upon the state ; 
men of learning and virtue were promoted to the 
chief dignities, while the city and the empire at 
large began to recover a healthier tone in religion, 
morals, and politics. But during the period of 
tranquillity in Italy, a great revolution had taken 
place in the East, whose effects were soon felt in 
the Roman provinces, and gave rise to a series of 
convulsions which shook the world for centuries. 
The Persians, after having submitted to the sway 
of Alexander the Great, of the Seleucidae, and of the 
Parthians in turn, had made a desperate effort to 
regain their independence: after a protracted and 
sanguinary struggle, their chief, Artaxerxes, over¬ 
came the warlike Artabanus, and the sovereignty of 
Central Asia passed for ever from the hands of the 
Arsacidae. The conquerors, flushed with victory, 
now began to form more ample schemes, and fondly 
hoped that the time had now arrived when they might 
thrust forth the. Western tyrants from the regions 
they had so long usurped, and, recovering the vast 
dominion once swayed by their ancestors, again 
rule supreme over all Asia, from the Indus to the 
Aegaean. Accordingly, as early as A. d. 229, Meso- 
otamia and Syria were threatened by the victorious 
ordes; and Alexander, finding that peace could no 
longer be maintained, set forth from Rome in A. d. 
231 to assume in person the command of the Ro¬ 
man legions. The opposing hosts met in the level 
plain beyond the Euphrates, in a. d. 232. Arta¬ 
xerxes was overthrown in a great battle, and driven 
across the Tigris} but the emperor did not prose¬ 
cute his advantage, for intelligence having reached 
him of a great movement among the German tribes, 
he humed back to the city, where he celebrated a 
triumph in the autumn of a. d. 233. 
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Such is the account given of the result of this 
campaign by all ancient writers, with the exception 
of Herodian, who draws a frightful picture of the 
losses sustained by the sword and by disease, and 
represents Severus as having been obliged to retreat 
ingloriously into Syria, with the mere skeleton of an 
army. But the well known hostility of this histo¬ 
rian to Severus would, in itself, throw discredit upon 
these statements, unless corroborated by more im¬ 
partial testimony ; and the character of the prince 
forbids us to suppose that he would have deliberately 
planned and executed a fraud which could have 
imposed upon no one, and would have commemorated 
by speeches to the senate and people, by medals, by 
inscriptions, and finally by a gorgeous triumph, that 
which in reality was a shameful and most disastrous 
defeat. Although little doubt, therefore, can be 
entertained with regard to the main facts of the 
expedition, the determination of the dates is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and has given rise 
to much controversy among chronologers; for the 
evidence is both complicated and uncertain. On 
the whole, the opinion of Eckhel (vol. vii. p. 274) 
seems the most probable. He concludes that Severus 
left the city for the Persian war, at the end of A. d. 
230, or the beginning of a. d. 231; that the battle 
with Artaxerxes was fought in a. d. 232 ; and 
that the triumph was celebrated towards the end of 
a. d. 233. 

Meanwhile, the Germans having crossed the 
Rhine, were now devastating Gaul. Severus quitted 
the metropolis with an army, in the course of a. d. 
234; but before he had made any progress in the 
campaign, he was waylaid by a small band of mu¬ 
tinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, by Maximinus, 
and slain, along with his mother, in the early part 
of a. d. 235, in the 30th year of his age, and the 
14th of his reign. 

All ranks were plunged in the deepest grief by 
the intelligence of his death, and their sorrow was 
rendered more poignant by the well-known coarse¬ 
ness and brutality of his successor [MaximinusJ. 
Never did a sovereign better merit the regrets of 
his people. His noble and graceful presence, the 
gentleness and courtesy of his manners, and the 
ready access granted to persons of every £rade, 
produced, at an early period, an impression in his 
favour, which became deeply engraven on the 
hearts of all by the justice, wisdom, and clemency 
which he uniformly displayed in all public trans¬ 
actions, and by the simplicity and purity which 
distinguished his private life. The formation of 
his character must, in a great measure, be ascribed 
to the high principles instilled by his mother, who 
not only guarded his life with watchful care against 
the treachery of Elagabalus, but was not less vigi¬ 
lant in preserving his morals from the contamina¬ 
tion of the double-dyed profligacy with which he 
was surrounded. The son deeply felt the obligap 
tions which he owed to such a parent, and repaid 
them by the most respectful tenderness and dutiful 
submission to her will. The implicit reliance which 
he reposed on her judgment, is said to have led to 
his untimely end ; for Mamaea inculcated excessive 
and ill-timed parsimony, which conjoined with the 
strict discipline enforced, at length alienated the 
affections of the troops, who were at one time 
deeply attached to his person. So sensible was he 
of this fatal error, that he is said to have reproached 
his mother, with his dying breath, as the cause of 
the catastrophe. (Herodian. v. 5, 17—23, vi. 

3 f 2 
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1—18; Dion Cass. lxxx. frag.; Lamprid. Alex. 
Sever., comp. Antonin. Elagab ., Victor, de Caes. 
xxiv., Epit. xxiv.; Eutrop. viii. 14 ; Zosim. i. 11 
—13.) [W. R.] 
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SEVE'RUS, A. CAECI'NA. [Caecina, 
No. 4.] 

SEVE'RUS, CA'SSIUS, a celebrated orator 
and satirical writer, in the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius, is supposed by Weichert to have been 
born about b. c. 60. He is called in the Index of 
Authors to the thirty-fifth book of Pliny Longula- 
nus , that is, a native of Longula, a town of Latium. 
He was a man of low origin and dissolute cha¬ 
racter, but was much feared by the severity of his 
attacks upon the Roman nobles. He must have 
commenced his career as a public slanderer very 
early, if he is the person against whom the sixth 
epode of Horace is directed, as is supposed by 
many ancient and modem commentators. He at¬ 
tracted particular attention by accusing of poison¬ 
ing, in b. c. 9, Nonius Asprenas, the friend of 
Augustus, who was defended by Asinius Pollio 
(Suet. Aug. 66 ; Plin./f.iV.xxxv. 12. s.46 ; Quintil. 
x. 1. § 23 ; Dion Cass.lv. 4). Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Augustus, Severus was banished 
by Augustus to the island of Crete on account of 
his libellous verses against the distinguished men 
and women at Rome ; but as he still continued 
to write libels, he was deprived of his pro¬ 
perty in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 24, and re¬ 
moved to the desert island of Seriphos, where he 
died in great poverty in the twenty-fifth year of 
his exile. Hieronymus places his death in a. d. 
33, and if this be correct he was banished in a. d. 
8. Cassius Severus introduced a new style of 
oratory, and is said, by the author of the Dialogue 
on Orators (cc. 19, 26), to have been the firBt who 
deserted the style of the ancient orators ; and ac¬ 
cordingly Meyer observes, that dividing the history 
of Roman oratory into three epochs, Cato would 
be the chief of the older school, Cicero of the 
middle period, and Severus of the later. The 
works of Severus were proscribed, but were per¬ 
mitted by Caligula to be read again. (Tac. Ann. i. 
72, iv. 21, de Orat. 19, 26 ; Senec. Controv. iii. 
init.; Quintil. x. 1. § 116 ; Suet Calig. 16, Vitell. 
2 ; Plin. H.N. vii. 10. s. 12 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 4 ; 
Hieron. in Euaeb. Chron. 2048; Weichert De 
Lucii Varii et Caesii Parmensis Vita , Grimae, 
1836, pp. 190—212, where the reader will find 
every thing that is known about Cassius Severus ; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vol. ii. p. 161 ; Meyer, 
Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta , pp. 645—651, 
2d ed.) 

SEVE'RUS, CATI'LTUS. 1. Consul in A. d. 
120, was made by Hadrian governor of Syria, and 
subsequently praefectus urbi, but was removed 
from the latter post in a. d. 138, because he 
expressed disapprobation at the adoption of An* 
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toninus Pius, in consequence of his being anxious to 
gain the empire for himself. He was the maternal 
great-grandfather of the emperor M. Aurelius [see 
Vol. I. p. 4 39]. Severus was a friend of the younger 
Pliny, several of whose letters are addressed to 
him. (Capitolin. Spart. 5, 15, 24, M. Anton . 1 ; 
Plin. Ep. i. 22, iii. 6, v. 1, et alibi.) 

2. A relation of the emperor Alexander Severus, 
and a member of his consilium, is described as vir 
omnium doctissimus. (Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 68.) 

SEVE'RUS, CE'STIUS. [Cestius, No. 5.] 

SEVE'RUS, CI'NCIUS, slain by the emperor 
Septimius Severus (Spartian. Sever. 13), is pro¬ 
bably the same as the pontifex Cingius Severus, 
who is mentioned in connection with the burial of 
Commodus. (Lamprid. Commod. 20.) 

SEVE'RUS, CLAU'DIUS. 1. The leader of 
the Helvetii, a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 68.) 

2. Cn. Claudius Severus, consul with Sex. 
Erucius Clarus, in a. d. 146, in which year the 
emperor Severus was born. (Spartian. Sever. 1; 
Cod. Just. 6. tit. 26. s. 1.) 

3. Ti. Claudius Severus, consul a. d. 200, 
with C. Aufidius Victorinus. (Cod. Just. 8. tit. 
45. 8. 1, et alibi.) 

SEVE'RUS, CORNE'LIUS, according to the 
criticism of Quintilian, more distinguished as a 
verse-maker than as a poet, was contemporary with 
Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of the 
Epistles written from Pontus. He was the author 
of a poem entitled Bellum Siculum , which he was 
prevented by death from completing. Seneca has 
preserved ( Suasor. vii.) a fragment by Severus, on 
the death of Cicero ; and in one of his Epistles he 
speaks of him as having written upon Aetna ; but 
whether this was an independent piece or was in¬ 
cluded in the Sicilian War, we cannot tell. [See 
Luciuus Junior.] 

The above-mentioned fragments, and a few in¬ 
considerable scraps, collected chiefly from the gram¬ 
marians, will be found in Wernsdorf, Pott. Lat, 
Min. vol. iv. pt. i. pp. 217,225, comp. vol. iv. pt. i. 
p. 33, vol. v. pt. iii. p. 1469. (Ovid, Ep. ex Pont. 
iv. 2. 2 ; Senec, Suasor. vii. Epist. lxxix.; Quintil. 
x. l.§89.) [W.R.] 

SEVE'RUS, CU'RTIUS, a Roman officer in 
Syria, in a. d. 52. (Tac. Ann. xii. 55.) 

SEVE'RUS, FLA'VIUS VALE'RIUS, Ro¬ 
man emperor, a. d. 306—307. After the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian, followed by the ele¬ 
vation of Galerius with Constantius Chlorus to the 
rank of Augusti, it became necessary, in order to 
maintain the scheme of the empire, to appoint new 
Caesars [Diocletianus]. The right of nomi¬ 
nation was conceded to Galerius, who selected two 
creatures of his own, devoted, as he believed, to his 
interests, Maximinus Daza and Severus. The latter, 
an obscure Illyrian adventurer, altogether unknown, 
save as the dissolute, although faithful, adherent of 
his patron, was invested with the insignia of his 
new dignity at Milan, on the 1st of May, a.d. 305, 
by Herculius in person, and obtained Italy, and 
probably Africa and Upper Pannonia also, as his 
provinces. But as soon as intelligence was received 
of the death of Constantius Chlorus, which hap¬ 
pened at York, in July, a.d. 306, Severus was 
forthwith proclaimed Augustus in his stead, by 
Galerius, and soon after was instructed to quell the 
disturbances excited by the usurpation of Maxen- 
tius. The details of tnis disastrous campaign, the 
advance of Severus upon the capital, the defection 
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of his troops, his hasty retreat, and his surrender 
at Ravenna to Herculius, upon the most solemn 
assurances of ample protection, have been related 
in a former article [Maxentius]. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of all the promises of the conqueror, the van¬ 
quished prince was conveyed as a prisoner of war 
to the vicinity of Rome, and detained in captivity 
at Tres Tabernae, on the Appian road, where, 
upon receiving intimation that he might choose the 
manner of his death, he opened his veins, and was 
entombed in the sepulchre of Gallienus, a. d. 307. 
(Panegr. Vet. i. v.; Auct. De Mort. Persec. 18, 
19, 20, 25, 26 ; Victor, de Caes . 40, Epit. 40; 
Eutrop. x. 2 ; Excerpta Valesian. 5—10 ; Zosim. 
ii. 8, 10.) [W. R.] 



COIN OF FLAVIUS VALERIUS SEVERUS. 

SEVE'RUS, IIERE'NNIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, who speaks of him as w vir doctis- 
simus.” (Plin. Ep. iv. 28.) 

SEVE'RUS, JU'LIUS, a legatus of Hadrian, 
was first governor of Britain, from which he was 
summoned by the emperor to take the command of 
the war against the Jews. After the conclusion of 
this war he was placed over Bithynia, which he 
governed with great wisdom and justice. He 
must not be confounded with the Severus, whom 
Pliny addresses in several of his letters, as Glan- 
dorp has done in his Onomasticon ; for the friend 
of Pliny was Catilius Severus, as has been shown 
above. (Dion Cass. lxix. 13, 14.) 

SEVE'RUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman grammarian, 
of whom nothing is known, is the author of a 
small treatise entitled De Pedibus Exposition which 
was first published by Heusinger, together with 
the work of Flavius Mallius Theodorus on the 
same subject, Guelf, 1755, and Lugd. Bat. 1766. 
It is also included in Gaisford's Script . Lai. Rei 
Metric. Oxon. 1837. 

SEVE'RUS, LI'BIUS, Roman emperor from 
A. n. 461—465. He was a Lucanian by birth, 
and owed his accession to Ricimer, who placed 
him on the throne of Rome after the assassina¬ 
tion of Majorian. His proclamation took place 
at Ravenna, on the 19th or 20th of November, 
461, and the Roman senate confirmed the elec¬ 
tion soon afterwards. He was an obscure man, 
and his name is not mentioned previous to 
the murder of Majorian, of which he was one 
of the principal agents. No acts of his reign 
are recorded but one, namely his condemnation 
of Agrippinus, and the subsequent pardon which 
he granted to him in 462. Leo, the Eastern 
emperor, declined to acknowledge him, but after¬ 
wards complied with the wishes of the powerful 
Ricimer, to whom we refer for the political events 
of the time. Severus died in Rome on the 15th 
of August, 465, or perhaps Borne weeks later. 
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(Idatius, Chronicon ; Chronicon Alexandr .; Evagr. 
ii. 7 ; Theoph. p. 97 ; JomancL De Reb . Goth. 
c. 45.) [W.P.] 



COIN OF LIBIUS SEVERUS. 

SEVE'RUS SANCTUS, the writer of an amoe- 
baean pastoral of considerable merit, extending to 
132 lines, in choriambic metre, first published by 
P. Pithou in his “ Veterum aliquot Galliae Theolo- 
gorum Scripta” (4to. Paris, 1586) as, Severi Rhe- 
tons et Poetae Christiani Carmen Bucolicum. The 
subject relates to a murrain among cattle, which, 
after sweeping over Pannonia, Illyria, and Belgica, 
was devastating the pastures of the country where 
the scene is laid ; that is, probably Gaul (see 
v. 22). The speakers who open the dialogue are 
Buculus and Aegon, both pagans; and these are 
afterwards joined by Tityrus, a Christian. Buculus 
recounts, with deep grief, the disease and death by 
which his oxen had been visited. While Aegon is 
condoling with him, and marvelling that, although 
many of their neighbours had been afflicted by 
this calamity, some had remained altogether un¬ 
injured, Tityrus, one of those who had escaped, 
comes up, and, on being questioned, declares that 
he attributed the preservation of his property to 
the sign of the cross impressed upon the foreheads 
of his flocks, and to the worship of Jesus, which 
he himself practised, at the same time recommend¬ 
ing his friends to adopt the faith which he pro¬ 
fessed, as the only sure safeguard and remedy. 
Buculus, convinced by his arguments, and hoping 
to avert the pestilence from his herds, agrees to 
become a convert, Aegon also expresses his will¬ 
ingness to receive the truth, and both, conducted 
by Tityrus, proceeded to the city, for the purpose 
of offering homage at the shrine of Christ. 

With regard to the author little, or rather no¬ 
thing, is known ; for every particular recorded with 
regard to him, resolves itself into a vague conjec¬ 
ture. Ausonius mentions a Flavius Sanctus as his 
kinsman ( Parental . xviii. xix), and Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Ep. viii. 11) speaks of his friend 
Sanctus, who had been bishop of Bordeaux ; but 
the composer of the eclogue now under considera¬ 
tion, is commonly supposed to be the same with 
Sanctus , a friend of Paulinus Nolanus, to whom 
that prelate addresses his twenty-sixth epistle, 
while Pithou proceeds a step farther, and maintains 
that he is also the rhetorician Endeilichius, whom 
Paulinus names in a letter to Sulpicius Severus 
( Ep . ix. comp. Sirmond, ad Sidon . Apod. Ep. iv. 
8). Accordingly, he published the second edition 
of the pastoral in his “Epigrammata et Poemata 
Vett.,” See. (Paris, 1590), as Carmen Severi Sancii, 
id est, Endeilichi Rhetoris, de Mortibus Bourn; and, 
since that period, scholars, according to their con¬ 
viction, have adopted one or other, or both of these 
titles. 

From the internal evidence afforded by the piece 
itself, we are led to conclude that it belongs to the 
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beginning of the fifth century ; and that the pesti¬ 
lence to which it refers, is the same as that which 
entered Italy along with Alaric, in a. d. 409. 
Beyond this we can hardly venture to advance. 

The first two editions we have already named. 
It will be found also in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Mojc. s fol. Lugd. 1677, voL vi. p. 366 ; in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, fol. Venet. 1788, 
vol. viii. p. 207, and in Wemsdorf’s P. L. il/., 
vol. ii. p. 217. It has been published separately 
by Weitzius, 8vo. Francf. 1612 ; with the notes 
of Weitzius and Seberus, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1715 
and 1745; by Richter, 4to. Hamb. 1747 ; and 
by Piper, 8vo. Gott. 1835. A dissertation on 
Severus Sanctus is contained in Wemsdorf, Pott. 
Lat . Min. vol. ii. p. 53, seqq., comp. vol. iv. pt. 2. 
pp. 806, 812, vol. v. pt. 3. p. 1449 ; and in the 
edition of Piper. „ [W. R.] 

SEVE'RUS, L. SEPTI'MIUS, Roman empe¬ 
ror a. d. 193—211, was born on the 11th of 
April, A . D. 146, near Leptis in Africa, and it has 
been remarked, that he was the only Roman em¬ 
peror who was a native of that continent. His 
family was of equestrian rank ; the name of his 
father was Geta, of his mother Fulvia Pia, and 
from the correspondence of appellation and country 
we may fairly conjecture that he was a descendant 
of the Septimius Severus of Leptis to whom Statius 
addresses a graceful poem. He devoted himself 
eagerly when a boy to the study of Greek and 
Latin literature, and became a proficient in these 
languages. Having removed to Rome he entered 
upon a public career, and at the age of thirty-two 
was made praetor elect by M. Aurelius, his ambi¬ 
tious views having been effectually promoted by 
the influence of his kinsman Septimius Severus, 
who had been raised to the consulship. From 
this time forward the progress of Severus was 
steady and rapid. He successively commanded 
the fourth legion then stationed near Marseilles 
— governed, with high reputation for impar¬ 
tiality and integrity, the province of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis — was legate of Pannonia, proconsul of 
Sicily, and consul suffectus in a. d. 185, along 
with Apuleius Rufinus, being one of the twenty- 
five who in that year purchased the office from 
Oleander [Oleander]. He was subsequently 
commander-in-chief of the army in Pannonia and 
Illyria, and upon the death of Commodus ten¬ 
dered his allegiance to Pertinax, but after the 
murder of the latter, and the shameful elevation 
of’Julianus, which excited universal indignation 
throughout the provinces, he was himself pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the troops at Camutum. Al¬ 
though he consented with reluctance to receive 
this honour, yet, when his decision was once made 
he acted with the greatest promptitude and energy. 
While Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted as 
Augustus by the eastern legions, was loiteriug 
at Antioch, Severus marched straight upon Rome, 
and disregarding the threats, the assassins, and the 

E ful overtures of Julianus, as well as the reso- 
ls of the senate, in terms of which he had 
been declared a public enemy, he pressed onwards 
with great rapidity, announcing himself every 
where as the avenger of Pertinax, whose name he 
assumed, and from that time forward constantly 
retained among his titles. His arrival before the 
city on the 1st or 2d of June, A . d. 193, was the 
signal for the death of Julianus [Julianus], and 
the praetorians having submitted, his first exercise 
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of power was to take vengeance on the actual 
murderers of Pertinax. He then collected the rest 
of the guards, surrounded them with his legions, 
compelled them to lay down their arms, and 
banished them from Rome, forbidding them upon 
pain of death to approach within a hundred miles 
of the metropolis. This act of justice and of 
policy being performed, he proceeded to enter 
the city, where all orders in the state now vied 
with each other in welcoming him with joyful 
homage. He declared Clodius Albums, whose 
rivalry he dreaded, Caesar, —- celebrated the obse¬ 
quies of Pertinax with the utmost splendor,— dis¬ 
tributed an enormous donative to his soldiers, 
amounting we are told to 30,000 sesterces for each 
man, and having arranged all matters connected 
with the internal government of the state, quitted 
Rome within thirty days after his triumphal entry, 
and hurried to the East in order to prosecute the 
war against Niger. While he marched direct 
towards Syria at the head of a portion of his forces, 
he despatched some legions into Africa, lest tho 
enemy passing through Egypt, or along the coast, 
might gain possession of the great granary of the 
empire and starve the metropolis. So eagerly did 
he watch over this department of the public ser¬ 
vice in after life, that when he died the store¬ 
houses of Rome were found to contain a Btock of 
com sufficient for the consumption of seven years, 
and as much oil as would have supplied the wants 
of all Italy for five. 

The progress of the campaign, which was termi¬ 
nated by the capture of Niger after the battle of 
Issus, a.d. 194, need not be recapitulated [Niger, 
Pescennius]. But Severus was not yet satisfied. 
Some of the border tribes still refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge his authority, he crossed the Euphrates in 
the following year (a.d. 195), wasted their lands, 
captured their cities, forced all whom he encoun¬ 
tered to submit, and won for himself the titles of 
Adiabenicus , Arabicus , and Parthicus. In A. D. 196 
Byzantium, after an obstinate resistance, protracted 
for nearly three yearB, was taken, to the great joy 
of the emperor, who treated the vanquished with 
little moderation. Its famous walls were levelled 
with the earth, its soldiers and magistrates were 
put to death, the property of the citizens was con¬ 
fiscated, and the town itself, deprived of all its 
political privileges, made over to the Perinthians. 
Meanwhile Clodius Albinus, who, although created 
Caesar, found that after the destruction of Niger 
he was treated with little consideration, had 
accepted the imperial dignity proffered by the 
troops in GauL Severus being thus compelled to 
return to Europe, endeavoured, in the first in¬ 
stance, to remove his antagonist by treachery, but 
his schemes having been baffled, he procured a 
decree of the Senate, pronouncing him a public 
enemy, and then hastened on to Gaul to prosecute 
the war. On the nineteenth of February, a.d. 
197, the contending hosts encountered near Lyons, 
the rivals commanding in person, each at the head 
of 150,000 men. The battle was fiercely con¬ 
tested, and for a time fortune seemed to waver. 
Severus, when rallying his men, lost his horse and 
narrowly escaped being slain ; but eventually his 
superior skill and experience prevailed. The loss 
uppn both sides was terrible. The whole plain 
was covered with the dead and wounded, and 
streams of blood mingled with the waters of the 
Rhone. Albinus took refuge in a house near the 
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river; but finding himself hotly pursued and his 
retreat cut off, perished by his own hand. The 
conqueror, after feasting upon the spectacle of his 
enemy’s corpse, ordered the head to be cut off 
and despatched to Rome, whither he quickly 
followed, and put to death many senators sus¬ 
pected of having been in correspondence with the 
foe. Games were exhibited, and largesses be¬ 
stowed on the people; but as soon as the first 
excitement of success had passed away Severus, 
still thirsting for military renown, resolved to 
return to Asia, and again assail the Parthians, 
who, taking advantage of the civil strife in the 
West, had spread over Mesopotamia. Accordingly 
he set forth accompanied by his sons Caracal la 
and Geta, crossed the Euphrates early in the year 
a.d. 198, and commenced a series of operations 
which were attended with the most brilliant re¬ 
sults. Seleucia and Babylon were evacuated by 
the enemy ; and Ctesiphon, at that time their 
royal city, was taken and plundered after a short 
siege. The campaign against the Arabs, who had 
espoused the cause of Niger, was less glorious. 
The emperor twice assailed their chief town Atra, 
and twice was compelled to retire with great loss. 

The next three years were spent in the East. 
Severus entered upon his third consulship in Syria 
(a. d. 202), Caracalla being his colleague ; visited 
Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt; and having made all 
the necessary arrangements in these countries, re¬ 
turned to Rome in the same year, in order to offer 
the decennial vows, and to celebrate the marriage 
of his eldest son with Plautilla. The shows in 
honour of the return of the prince, of the comple¬ 
tion of the tenth year of liis reign, of his victories, 
and of the royal nuptials, were unparalleled in 
magnificence; that is to say, the bloodshed and 
butchery of men and animals were greater than 
ever. On one occasion, four hundred wild beasts 
were let loose in the amphitheatre at one moment, 
and Beven hundred, at the rate of a hundred 
for each day, were slaughtered during the course 
of the games. At this time, also, each citi¬ 
zen whose poverty entitled him to obtain corn 
from the public store, and each of the praetorians 
received ten aurei ; a largess which consumed 
about sixteen millions and a half sterling, the 
greatest sum which had ever been bestowed in 
such a manner on any one occasion. 

For seven years Septimius remained tranquilly 
at Rome ; but in a. d. 207, either because a 
rebellion in northern Britain had assumed an 
aspect so serious that his presence was deemed 
requisite, or for the purpose of giving active 
employment to his sonB, who were leading a life 
of profligacy, and to the legions, whose discipline 
had become relaxed, he determined again to take 
the field. Accordingly, passing through Gaul, 
he reached his destination, early in a. d. 208. 
Marching at once to the disturbed districts, he 
entered Caledonia, and penetrated, we are told, 
to the very extremity of the island, the inha¬ 
bitants offering no steady or formidable opposition, 
but rather luring the invaders onward, in the 
expectation that they might be destroyed in detail, 
by want and misery. Nor do these anticipations 
appear to have been altogether disappointed: 
after having endured excessive toil in transport¬ 
ing supplies over barren pathless mountains, in 
raising causeways across swampy plains, and in 
throwing bridges over unfordable rivers, the troops 
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retraced their steps, worn out with hardships of 
every description, without having accomplished 
any great object, or secured any permanent ad¬ 
vantage. In this expedition incalculable misery 
was indicted ; the prince lost fifty thousand men, 
and gained the title of Britannicus. That no 
moral impression even was made is evident from 
the fact that, scarcely had the legions withdrawn 
towards the south, and commenced the famous 
wall which still bears the name of their com¬ 
mander, when a fresh insurrection broke out 
among the Meatae and the Caledonians. Enraged 
by this audacity, Severus declared his resolution 
to exterminate the whole race, and instantly began 
to make preparations for a new campaign. But 
his designs were cut short by death. He was 
attacked by a violent disease in the joints, and 
expired at York, on the 4th of February, a.d. 211, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the eighteenth 
of his reign. His ashes were conveyed to Rome, 
and deposited in the tomb of M. Aurelius. As a 
matter of course, his apotheosis was decreed by the 
senate, and Herodian has preserved a detailed 
account of the ceremonies performed. 

Although the character of Severus appears in a 
most favourable light when viewed in contrast 
with those rulers who immediately preceded and 
followed him, there is in it not much to admire, 
and nothing to love. He was, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, a stranger to their brutal vices ; he was 
free from all capricious tyranny; under ordinary 
circumstances he governed the state with integrity, 
and did all that might best promote the interests 
of the community at large. He devoted himself 
with great zeal to the administration of justice, 
and to the reform of public abuses: he was, more¬ 
over, an admirable general; and the strict dis¬ 
cipline maintained by him among the troops, 
effectually repressed, for a season, military insolence 
and excess. Nor can we refuse to acknowledge 
that he possessed a large, keen, and vigorous 
intellect, such as might well befit the ruler of such 
an empire in such unhappy times. But he was 
utterly devoid of all high moral principle, totally 
destitute of gentleness and generosity of temper. 
When he had once resolved to gain an object, ho 
entertained no scruples with regard to the means 
by which his purpose was to be accomplished; and 
although not naturally cruel, was perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to human suffering and life. Nor did 
success soften this hardness of heart, or qualify 
the bitter resentment which he cherished against 
all who in any way opposed or thwarted his 
designs. Not content with victory, ho ever sought 
to glut his vengeance on his fallen foes, and was 
always most odious in the hour of triumph. In 
private life it is said that he was a warm friend, 
simple and domestic in his habits, and fond of 
literary pursuits. 

Although undoubtedly possessed of a masculine 
tone of mind, we find one singular trait of weak¬ 
ness, so much at variance with his shrewdness, 
sagacity, and strong sense in other matters, that 
we must regard it as a most remarkable example 
of the paralysing influence of vanity. He en¬ 
deavoured to establish a connection between himself 
and his predecessors in the purple, and most pre¬ 
posterously announced that he was the adopted son 
of M. Aurelius, fifteen years after the death of that 
prince. In this manner he set up a claim to a long 
lino of imperial ancestors, which he formally and 
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pompously enunciated in many inscriptions still 
extant, where he is styled son of M. Aurelius, 
brother of Commodus, and, mounting up through 
Pius, Hadrian, and Trajan, great-great-great- 
grandson of Nerva. (Dion Cass, lxxiv. lxxv. lxxvi. ; 
Herodian; Spartian. Sever. \ Eutrop. viii. 10; Aurel. 
Viet. Caes. xx ; Oros. vii. 17.) [W. R.] 



COIN OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 

SEVE'RUS, T. STATI'LIUS, consul a. d. 
171 with L. Alfidius Herennianus. (Fasti.) 

SEVE'RUS, SULPI'CIUS, chiefly celebrated 
as an ecclesiastical historian,was a native of Aquitaine 
(Dialog, i. 20), and flourished towards the close of 
the fourth century under Arcadius and Honorius, 
being a few years younger than his friend Pau- 
linus of Nola, to whose letters, of which fourteen 
are addressed to Severus, we are principally in¬ 
debted for any information we possess regarding 
his career. Descended from a noble family he 
was carefully trained in all the learning of the age 
and country to which he belonged, distinguished 
himself as an orator at the bar, and married early 
in life a high-born and very wealthy bride. The 
untimely death of this lady produced so deep an 
impression on his mind that, while yet in the 
flower of his years, he resolved to abandon the 
pursuit of worldly pleasures and honours, and in 
company with a fe\y pious friends, to seek tran- 
uillity in seclusion and holy exercises. To this 
etermination he steadfastly adhered notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of his father, by whom he 
was in consequence disinherited, a misfortune 
compensated, however, to a great extent by the 
liberality of his mother-in-law Bassula. He even¬ 
tually became a presbyter of the church, and 
attached himself closely to St. Martin of Tours, 
whom he ever cultivated with peculiar reverence, 
imbibing from him many wild and fantastic notions 
respecting dreams, visions, miraculous manifes¬ 
tations, and the millennium, which in some mea¬ 
sure sullied the brightness of his orthodoxy. Gen- 
nadius, in a passage, whose authenticity has been 
somewhat unreasonably disputed, positively asserts 
that SeveruB, towards the close of his life, was 
tainted with the Pelagian heresy, but that having 
become sensible of his error, and feeling convinced 
that he had been betrayed by a too great love of 
speaking, maintained silence ever afterwards as an 
appropriate atonement for his sin. The precise 
date of bis birth and of his death are alike 
unknown. The former has been referred to a* d. 
363, the latter variously to a. d. 41 0,420,422,432, 
an argument in favour of the earliest of these epochs 
being derived from the fact that he is never men¬ 
tioned by Paulinas subsequent to that year. His 
retirement from the world took place about a. d. 
392. We must carefully avoid confounding this 
Sulpicius Severus with another ecclesiastical writer. 
Sulpicius Severus, sumamed Pius, who was the 
twenty-seventh bishop of Bourges, in the middle 
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of the seventh century, and contemporary with 
Gregory of Tours, who dedicated to him his tract 
on the Seven Sleepers, 

The extant works of Severus are, 

I. Vita S. Martini Turonensis , drawn up to¬ 
wards the end of a. d. 400, soon after the death 
of the holy man, whose virtues and miracles it 
commemorates. 

II. Tree Epistolae. These three letters are im¬ 
mediately connected with the preceding biography, 
being severally entitled, 1. Ad Eusebium Pres- 
byterum contra aemulos virtutum beati Martini . 
2 .Ad Aurelium Diaconum de obitu et apparitione 
ejusdem. 3. Ad Bassulam socrum suam de trans¬ 
itu illius (sc. B. Martini) ex kao vita ad immor - 
talem. 

III. Historia Sacra. An epitome of sacred 
history, extending from the creation of the world 
to the consulship of Stilicho and Aureliauus, a. d. 
400. It was concluded about a. d. 403. 

IV. Dialogi duo, generally divided into three, 
although that termed the second forms in reality 
a portion of the first. They contain a temperate 
review of the bitter discussions and dissensions 
which had arisen among ecclesiastics in the East 
regarding the tendency of the works of Origen. 
Composed about A. d. 405. 

V. Epistolae Sex . 1. Ad Claudiam Sororem — 
on the last judgment. 2. Ad eandem — on vir¬ 
ginity. 3. Ad Paulinum Episcopum. 4. To the 
magistrates ( decuriones) of a town which he does 
not name. 5, Ad Salvium. 6. A note, without 
address, extending to a few lines only. 

Several letters to Paulinus and others have 
been lost, as we gather from the words of Gen¬ 
nadiis. 

A letter addressed to Paulinus, and published 
along with those of Severus in the collection of 
Dacherius is by some other hand. 

Sulpicius Severus was greatly admired by his 
contemporaries, and his fame stood high with all 
classes of readers in the middle ages. Their esti¬ 
mate of h,is merits was far too favourable, for none 
of his productions exhibit much strength of mind 
or critical sagacity, nor do they furnish matter 
possessing any particular interest. His history, 
moreover, abounds with chronological errors and 
blunders of all kinds, copied from the old chro¬ 
nicles, whose mistakes he adopted with unsuspect¬ 
ing confidence. But, notwithstanding these grave 
defects, the polished terseness of his style, and the 
general purity of his language, have served to 
maintain his reputation even in modem times. 
From the general characteristics of his phraseology 
he has been termed the Christian Sallust, and the 
resemblance is unquestionable. He has, however, 
judiciously avoided the obscurity and affectation 
which so often deform the pages of his model, 
while on the other hand he not unfrequently 
permits himself to employ the ordinary jargon of 
ecclesiastical Latinity, instead of seeking for more 
graceful and classical forms of expression. 

The life of St. Martin, the three epistles con¬ 
nected with it, and the Dialogues, were first 
printed at Milan about 1480 by Boninus Mom- 
britius in the second volume of his Vitae Sane- 
torum, from whence they were transferred into the 
collection of Christian poets published by Aldus 
Manutius, 4to. Venet. 1502, and reprinted at 
Paris in 1511. But so completely had these 
tracts been overlooked and forgotten, that when 
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found by Wolfgang Lazius, in a MS. belonging to 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, he gave them to 
the world as a new discovery in his collection, 
Diversorum auctorum apocrypkorum de vita Christi 
et Apostolorum (foL. Basil. 1551), and his mistake 
was not discovered for two centuries. 

The Historia Sacra was first printed at Basle 
(8vo. 1556) by Matthaeus Flaccius. Among the 
numerous editions which have appeared from time 
to time the most notable are those with the com¬ 
mentary of Sigonius (8vo. Bonon. 1561, 1581), 
and with that of Drusius. (8vo. Arnhem. 1607.) 

The Epistolae were collected from various 
sources at different times. Two were first printed 
in the Lectiones Antiquae of Canisius, vol. v. p. 540, 
4to. Ingolds. 1604 ; two, with others of doubtful 
authenticity in the Spicilegium Veterum Scriptorum 
of Dacherius, vol. v. p. 532, 4to. Paris, 1661, and 
the two to Claudia in the Miscellanea of Baluzius, 
foL Paris. 1678. 

The collected works were first printed at Basle 
(16mo. 1563), but the first impression with any 
pretensions to critical accuracy was that of Victor 
Giselinus, 8vo. Ant. 1574, accompanied by notes, 
and an elaborate life of Sulpicius. Considerable 
improvements were introduced by Hornius, 8vo. 
Lug. Bat 1647 ; by Vorstius, 12mo. Berol. 1668 ; 
and Lips. 1703, by Mercierus, 8vo. Paris, 1675 ; 
by far the'most complete and satisfactory edition 
is that of Hieronymus de Prato, 4to. 2 vols. Veron. 
1741—1754, which has always, since its appear¬ 
ance, been regarded as the standard, although not 
absolutely complete, since the six. epistles are 
omitted. It was reprinted, with the addition of 
the epistles, by Galland, in his Bibliotheca Patrum , 
vol. viii. fol. Venet. 1772. (Gennad. de Viris 
Must. 19 ; Honorius Augustod. de Script. Eccles. 
iii. 19; Trithemius, de Script. Eccles. 113; Gregor. 
Turon. de Mirae. S. Mart. i.; Histor. Franc, x. 
31 ; Paulin. NoL Ep. v. 1, xi. 5, xxiii. 3, &c.; 
Ilieronym. Comment, in Ezech. 36 ; Augustin. 
Ep. 205.) [W. R.] 

SEVE'rUS, VERULA'NUS, a legatus of 
Corbulo, under whom he served in the East, in 
A. d. 60-—62 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 26, xv. 3). The 
L. Verulanus Severus, who was consul suffectus 
under Trajan in a. d. 108, was perhaps a son of 
the preceding. 

SEUTHES (2cu # 0i7s). L A king of the Thracian 
tribe of the Odrysians, was a son of Sparadocus or 
Spardacus, and nephew of Sitalces, king of the 
Odrysians, whom he accompanied on his great ex¬ 
pedition into Macedonia, b. c. 429. On that oc¬ 
casion he was gained over by Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, who promised him his sister Stratonice 
in marriage; and in consequence exerted all his 
influence with Sitalces to induce him to withdraw 
his army from Macedonia. His efforts were suc¬ 
cessful, and after his return to Thrace, he was 
married to Stratonice according to the agreement 
(Thuc. ii. 101). In b. c. 424 he succeeded Sitalces 
on the throne, and during a long reign raised his 
kingdom to a height of power and prosperity 
which it had never previously attained, so that his 
regular revenues amounted to the annual sum of 
400 talents, in addition to contributions of gold 
and silver in the form of presents to a nearly equal 
amount (Thuc. ii. 97, iv. 101.). From a passage 
in the letter of Philip to the Athenian people ( ap . 
Demosth. p. 161, ed. Reiske) it would appear that 
Seuthes was accused of having had some hand in 
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the death of Sitalces ; but this is wholly at variance 
with the account given by Thucydides [Sitalcbs]. 
From the same passage we learn that he main¬ 
tained friendly relations with the Athenian people, 
by whom he was admitted to the privileges of 
citizenship. 

2. Another Odrysian prince, a son of Maesades, 
who had reigned over the tribes of the Melan- 
ditae, Thyni, and Tranipsae, but had been expelled 
from his kingdom before his death, on which ac¬ 
count Seuthes was brought up at the court of Me- 
docus, or Amadocus, king of the Odrysians (Xen. 
AnaL. vii. 2. § 32). He was, however, admitted 
to a certain amount of independent power, and we 
find him in b. c. 405 joining with Amadocus, in 
promising his support to Alcibiades, to carry on 
the war against the Lacedaemonians (Diod. xiii. 
105). In b. c. 400, when Xenophon with the re¬ 
mains of the ten thousand Greeks that had accom¬ 
panied Cyrus, arrived at Chrysopolis, Seuthes ap¬ 
plied to him for the assistance of the force under 
his command to reinstate him in his dominions. 
His proposals were at first rejected ; but he renewed 
them again when the Greeks had been expelled 
from Byzantium, and found themselves at Perin- 
thus without the means of crossing into Asia ; and 
they were now induced, principally by Xenophon 
himself, to accept the offers of the Thracian prince. 
By the assistance of these new auxiliaries, Seuthes 
obtained an easy victory over the mountain tribes, 
and recovered me whole of his father's dominions. 
But when it came to the question of paying the ser¬ 
vices of the Greeks, great disputes arose, and Seu¬ 
thes, at the instigation of Heracleides, endeavoured 
by every subterfuge to elude his obligations. He was 
at length, however, compelled to pay the stipulated 
sum, and the Greeks thereupon crossed into Asia 
(Xen. A nab. vii. 1. § 5, 2—7). Not long after¬ 
wards, b. c. 399, we find him sending an auxiliary 
force to the Spartan general, Dercyllidas, in Bi- 
thynia (Id. Hellcn. iii. 2. § 2). At a subsequent 
period (b. c. 393), he was engaged in hostilities 
with his former patron Amadocus ; but the quarrel 
between them was terminated by the intervention 
of Thrasybulus; and Seuthes, at the suggestion of 
that general, concluded an alliance with Athens. 
(Ibid. iv. 8. § 26 ; Diod. xiv. 94.) 

3. A king of Thrace, or more properly of the 

Odrysians, contemporary with Alexander the Great, 
to whom he was tributary. But in b. c. 325, Zo- 
pyrion, who had been left by the Macedonian king 
as governor in Thrace, having fallen in an ex¬ 
pedition against the Getae, Seuthes raised the 
standard of revolt (Curt. x. 1. § 45). He appears 
to have been for the time repressed by Antipater ; 
but after the death of Alexander (b. c. 323), we 
find him again in arms, and opposing Lysimachus, 
the new governor of Thrace, with an army of 
20,000 foot and 8000 horse. An obstinate struggle 
ensued, without any decisive result ; and both 
parties withdrew, we are told, to prepare for a 
renewal of the contest. (Diod. xviii. 14.) No 
further account of this has been transmitted to us, 
but it is clear that Seuthes was ultimately com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the authority of Lysimachus. 
In b. c. 313, however, he took advantage of the 
war between the Thracian king and Antigonus to 
declare in favour of the latter, and occupied the 
passes of Mount Haemus with an army, but was 
once more defeated by Lysimachus, and finally re¬ 
duced to submission. (Id. xix. 73.) [E.H. B.] 
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SE'XTIA. 1. The wife of Mamercus Aemilius 
Scaurus, who killed herself, along with her husband, 
in a.d. 84. (Tac .Ann. vi. 29). [Vol. III. p. 733, a.] 

2. The mother-in-law of L. Antistius Vetus, 
along with whom she was put to death by Nero in 
A. D. 65 (Tac. Ann. xvi. 10, 11). 

SE'XTIA GENS, plebeian. This name is fre¬ 
quently confounded with that of Sestius. [Sestia 
Gens.] On coins we find only Sestius, never 
Sextius. The first member of the Sextia gens who 
obtained the consulship was L. Sextius Sextinus 
Lateranus in b. c. 366, who was the first plebeian 
that obtained this honour, after one place in the 
consulship was secured for the plebeian order, by 
the Licinian laws [Lateranus]. The only other 
person in the gens who was consul under the re¬ 
public was C. Sextius Calvinu9, in b. c. 124 [Cal- 
vinus] ; but the names of a few Sextii appear on 
the consular Fasti in the imperial period. Most of 
the Sextii are mentioned without any cognomen : 
they are given below. [Sextius.] 

SEXTl'LIA. 1. A Vestal virgin, was con¬ 
demned of incest, and buried alive in b. c. 273. 
(Lir. Epit. 14). 

2. The mother of the emperor Vitellius, was a 
virtuous Roman matron of the old school. She 
lived to see her son emperor, but died a few days 
before his fall (Tac. Hist* ii. 64, 89, iii. 67 ; Suet. 

' Vitell. 3.) 

SEXTI'LIA GENS, plebeian, is first mentioned 
in b.c. 379, when one of its members was consular 
tribune. The gens, however, never obtained much 
distinction, and their name does not once occur on 
the Consular Fasti. Towards the end of the re¬ 
public, and under the empire, we meet with a few 
Sextilii, with cognomens, which are given below ; 
but the gens was not divided into families with 
distinctive surnames. 

SEXTI'LIUS. 1. C. Sextilius, consular tri¬ 
bune B.c. 379, in which year an equal number of 
patricians and plebeians were elected to the office. 
(Liv. vi. 30.) 

2. L. Sextilius, one of the triumviri nocturni, 
was accused by the tribunes of the plebs, and con¬ 
demned, with his two colleagues, because they had 
come too late to put out a fire in the Via Sacra. 
(Val. Max. viii. 1. damn. 5). 

3. M. Sextilius, of Fregellae, assured the con¬ 
suls in the second Punic war, b. c. 209, that 
eighteen of the Roman colonies were ready to fur¬ 
nish the state with soldiers, when twelve had re¬ 
fused to do so. (Liv. xxvii. 9, 10). 

4. Sextilius, governor of the province of Africa 
in B.C. 88, forbade Marius to land in the country. 
(Plut. Mar . 40 j Appian, B. C. i. 62, where he is 
called Sextius). 

5. Sextilius, an Etruscan, betrayed C. Julius 
Caesar Strabo to the assassins of Marius and Cinna, 
in B. c. 87, although he had been previously de¬ 
fended by Caesar, when accused of a very grave 
offence. (VaL Mar. v. 3. § 3; Cic. de Orat. 
iii. 3). 

6. Sextilius, a legatus of L. Lucullus, in the 
Mithridatic war, was sent to attack Tigranocerta. 
(Appian, Mithr . 84.) 

7. Sextilius, a praetor carried off by the pirates, 
shortly before Pompey was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the war against them. (Plut. Pomp. 24 ; 
comp. Appian, Mithr. 93 ; Cic. pro Leg. ManiL 12.) 

8. A. Sextilius, spoken of in Cicero's oration 
for Flaccus (c. 15) as * homo iraprobus,” appears 
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to have been a negotiator or money-lender in 
Acmonia, a town in the Greater Phrygia. 

9. C. Sextilius, the son of the sister of M. Lurco, 
a man “ et pudens et constans et gravis.” (Cic. pro 
Flacc. 36.) He may perhaps be the same as the 
praetor Sextilius mentioned by Varro (R. R. i. I. 
§ 10 ). 

10. P. Sextilius, quaestor b.c. 61. (Cic. pro 

Flacc. 13.) 

11. Q. Sextilius, a friend of Milo. (Cic. ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 1. § 3.) 

12. Sextilius Andro, of Pergamum. (Cic. pro 
Flacc. 34.) 

SEXTI'LIUS HENA, of Corduba in Spain, a 
Roman poet of no great merit, wrote a poem on 
the death of Cicero, of which the first line is quoted 
by M. Seneca. (Suas. 6, pp. 45,46, ed. Bip.) 

SEXTI'LIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 

SEXTI'LIUS RUFUS. (Rufus.] 

SE'XTIUS. Some persons whose names occur 
under this form in several editions of the ancient 
writers, are given under SssTiua 

1. Sextius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 414, pro¬ 
posed that a colony should be sent to Bolae. (Liv. 
iv. 49.) 

2. M. Sextius Sabinus, plebeian aedile b. c. 
203, and praetor in the following year, b. c. 202, 
when he obtained Gaul as his province. (Liv. 
xxx. 26, 27.) 

3. Sextius, quaestor of the consul L. Calpur- 
nius Bestia, in Numidia,B.c. 111. (Sail. Jug. 29.) 

4. P. Sextius, praetor designatus b. c, 100, 
was accused of bribery by T. Junius, and con¬ 
demned. (Cic. Brut. 48.) 

5. Sextius, the proximus lictor of C. Verres, 
in Sicily, and his favourite executioner. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 67, v. 45, 54.) 

6. P. Sextius Baculus, a primipili centurio 
in Caesar's army in Gaul, distinguished himself on 
many occasions by his great bravery. (Caes. B. G . 
ii. 25, iii. 5, vi. 38.) 

7. T. Sextius, one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, 
took an active part in the campaign against Vercin- 
getorix in b. c. 52, and wa9 stationed for winter- 
quarters, with one legion, among the Bituriges 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 1, vii. 49, 90). On the death of 
Julius Caesar in b. c. 44, Sextius was in possession 
of the province of Numidia, or New Africa, while 
Q. Comificius held that of Old Africa. The two 
governors became involved in war with one another, 
the causes and details of which are related dif¬ 
ferently by Appian and Dion Cassius. The latter 
writer represents Sextius as governing New Africa 
for Antony, and Cornificius Old Africa for Octavian ; 
and Appian at one time speaks of Sextius as hold¬ 
ing his province for one triumvir, and at another 
time for the other. But the real fact seems to 
have been that Sextius availed himself of tho 
troubles in Italy to extend his own power in Africa, 
and, accordingly, in the name of the triumvirs, re¬ 
quired Comificius, who was a partizan of the 
senate, to evacuate his province. Upon the refusal 
of the latter, Sextius marched against him. He 
was at first unsuccessful, but eventually defeated 
and slew Comificius, and thus obtained possession 
of both provinces (Dion Cass, xlviii. 21 ; Appian, 
B. C. iii. 85, iv. 53—56 ; Liv. Epit. 123). In 
the new division of the Roman provinces after the 
battle of Philippi, b. c. 42, Octavian obtained New 
Africa ; and Sextius was therefore ordered by L. 
Antonius to hand over this province to C. Fango, 
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the legate of Octavian. He obeyed, but still re¬ 
mained in Old Africa, hoping that the present 
harmony between Octavian and Antony would not 
he of long continuance. He had not to wait long ; 
for on the breaking out of the Perusinian war, 
soon afterwards, Fulvia and L. Antonius urged 
him to take possession of New Africa. He accord¬ 
ingly marched against Fango, whom he defeated 
and drove into the hills, where he put an end to 
his life [Fango]. Thus Sextius again obtained 
the command of both provinces, but he was unable 
to keep them long; since Lepidus, after the con* 
elusion of the Perusinian war, received both Old 
and New Africa as his share of the Roman world, 
and landed in the country with an army of six 
legions. Sextius could not resist this force, and 
accordingly resigned the government to the trium¬ 
vir. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 22—24; Appian, B. C 
v. 12, 26, 75.) 

8. Sextius Naso, b. c. 44. [Naso.] 

9. Q. Sextius, one of the conspirators against 
Q. Cassius Longinus, quaestor of Further Spain, 
in b. c. 48. On the suppression of the conspiracy, 
he purchased his life from Longinus, by giving 
him a sum of money (Hirt. B. Ale*. 55). He is 
called M. Silius by Valerius Maximus (ix. 4. § 2). 

10. Q. Sextius, a contemporary of Julius Caesar, 
and a Stoic philosopher, whose praises are fre¬ 
quently celebrated by Seneca. The latter parti¬ 
cularly admired one of his works (Senec. Ep . 64). 
For further information respecting him see Senec. 
Ep. 73, 98, de Ira , iii. 36, and Sextus, No. 11. 

SE'XTIUS PACONIA'N US. [Paconianus.] 

SEXTUS (2e{ros), Greek writers. 1. Afri- 
canus or Libycus (Af£us), a philosopher mentioned 
by Suidas and Eudocia ( s. v.), who ascribe to him 
2/ceTTTiKd iv (iiSKlois t', Sceptica in Libris decern , teal 
Tlvjlpaoveiaj Pyrrkonia , thus evidently confounding 
him with Sextus Empiricus ; or, which is more 
probable, speaking altogether of Empiricus, but 
under an unusual and probably inaccurate name. 
[Sextus Empiricus.] 

2. African us. [Africanus, Sextus Julius.] 

3. Of Chaeroneia, a Stoic philosopher, nephew 

of Plutarch, and one of the instructors of the em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius (Jul. Capitolin. Vita M. An¬ 
tonin. Philos. ; Suid. s. v. M dpuos ; comp. Antonin. 
De Rebus swis, i. 9). According to Suidas it was 
during the reign, and indeed in the latter part of 
the reign of Marcus, and when Sextus was teach¬ 
ing at Rome, that the emperor attended his in¬ 
structions. He is perhaps the “ Sextus the Phi¬ 
losopher,” mentioned by Syncellus as flourishing 
under the reign of Hadrian. Suidas ( s. v. os 

Xatpwctis) confounds the nephew of Plutarch with 
a contemporary or nearly contemporary philosopher, 
Sextus Empiricus [Sextus Empiricus] : and this 
confusion, into which several modern critics have 
also fallen, makeB it difficult to determine to which 
of the two the particulars mentioned by him in the 
article are to be referred. When he states that 
Sextus was the disciple of Herodotus of Philadel¬ 
phia, and was so high in the favour of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, that he was invited to share with 
him the judgment-seat, it is probable that our 
Sextus is spoken of. To him also we may suppose 
the account to refer, that an impostor, who re¬ 
sembled him in features, attempted to personate 
him, and thus to obtain possession of his honours 
and property. The impostor is said to have been 

his ignorance of Greek learning. 
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by the emperor Pertinax. Suidas ascribes to our 
Sextus two works, *H0wrd, Ethica % and ’Eiricr/ccim/cd, 
&i€\i<x 54/ca, Episceptica (for which some propose 
to read S/ceim/td, Sceptica , or £ri 2/c«m/cd), Libris 
decern . Menage (vid. Kuster, Not. in Suid.) sub* 
pects that the mention of the second work has been 
inserted by some transcriber, who confounded the 
two Sexti above mentioned ; but the mistake (if 
such it be) is probably to be attributed to Suidas 
himself or the authority from whom he took it, 
for we find it also in the Ionia of the empress 
Eudocia. But it is not impossible that one, 
perhaps both of these titles, were intended to 
apply to certain Aia\4^cts t Dissertationes , written 
in the Doric dialect, and which Fabricius describes 
as Dissertationes Aniiscepticae. They are five in 
number, and very short. The subjects are:—1. 
Tlepl ayaOou /cal /ca/cov, De Bono ct Mato. 2. ITepl 
Ka\oO /cal alaxpov, De Honesto ct Turpi . 3. Tic pi 
Stfccdou ual adtKov , De Justo et Injusto. 4. Ilepl 
aArjOelas /cal \f/cv8ovs t De Veritate et Falsitaie . 
5. An Virtus et Sapientia doceri possitit. These 
were published by Hen. Stephanus (Henri Etienne), 
among the Fragmenta Pythagoraeorum, without ail 
author’s name ; and appeared, still anonymously, 
but with a Latin version and notes, by John North, 
in the Opuscula Mythological Physica , Ethica , of 
Gale, 8vo. Cambridge, 1670, and Amst. 1G88. 
John North, in his first note, asserts that the 
author’s name was Mimas, founding his assertion 
on a passage in the fourth Dissertation of which the 
reading has since been corrected. They were again 
printed, with North’s version, but without his 
notes, by Fabricius ( Biblioth . Grace, vol. xii. p. 
617, ed. vet.). These dissertations, it has been 
conjectured, were written by Sextus of Chaeroneia: 
but whether the conjecture is well founded, and 
if so, whether they are the ’H diua or the 'Eiria/c£ff- 
Ti/ca of Suidas, is altogether uncertain. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 528, note b., ed. Ilarles ; 
Idem, Notae in Testimonia praejixa Operibus Sex. 
Empirici.) 

4. Christianus, a Christian writer of the 
reign of Severus who wrote a work llcpl avaara.- 
o-cooSj De Resurrection *?, which has long been lost. 
(Euseb. II. E. v. 27 ; Hieron. De Viris Illustrib. 
c. 50 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 746, ed. 
Harles, and vol. xii. p. 615, ed. vet.) 

5. Empiricus. [See below, Sextus Empiri¬ 
cus.] 

6. Grammaticus, a Greek grammarian, other¬ 
wise unknown, cited by the scholiast on Homer, 
ILK 155, p. 270, ed. Villoison. 

7. Julius Africanus. [Africanus, Sex. 
Julius.] 

8. Libycus. [No. 1 ; and Sextus Empiricus, 
below.] 

9. Medicus. [See below, Sextus Empiricus.] 

10. Platonicus. [Placitus.] 

11. Pythagoraeu8 ; otherwise Sextius, Six¬ 
tus, or Xystus. There is extant a little book of 
moral and religious aphorisms, translated by Rufi- 
nu8 into Latin, and probably interpolated by the 
translator, who is known to have been sufficiently 
unscrupulous in such matters, and who has ad¬ 
mitted, in his preface to the work, that he had 
made certain additions from the advice of a religious 
father to his son, 44 electa quaedam religiosi parentis 
ad filium.” The author is called by Rufinus in 
the preface, Sixtus ; and Rufinus adds that he was 
identified by some persons with Sixtus, bishop of 
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Home and martyr; but it is to be observed that Ru¬ 
finus does not express any opinion of his own as to 
their identity. Whether he meant Sixtus I., who 
was bishop early in the second century, and whose 
martyrdom is doubtful, or Sixtus II., who lived 
about the middle of the third century, and was 
certainly a martyr, is not clear. Origen, however, 
twice (Contra Celsum , lib. viii. c. 30, and In Matt. 
tom. xv. 3, vol. i. p. 763, vol. iii. p. 654, ed. De- 
larue) cites the Gnomae s. Senteniiae of Sextus 
(Tvwfxat M£tov), as a work well known among 
Christians ; but he does not mention either the 
episcopal rank or the martyrdom of the writer, 
whom, therefore, we can hardly identify with 
Sixtus I. And as Origen makes no reference to 
his being a contemporary writer, and speaks of his 
book as already in extensive circulation, it is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose him to have been Sixtus II., whose 
elevation to the episcopate and martyrdom were a 
few years subsequent to Origen’s own death. It 
is not clear whether Origen regarded Sextus as a 
Christian. Jerome cites the Sejitentiae of Xystus 
(as he writes the name, Adv. Jovinian . lib. i. c. 
49, and In Ezekiel, c. xviii. vs. 5, 6, seq.), enume¬ 
rating him in one place among writers, all the rest 
of whom are heathens, and in the other place 
he expressly calls him a Pythagorean. In two 
other places he charges Rufinus with prefixing the 
name of a martyr and bishop to the productions of 
“a Christ-less and heathenish” (absque Christo et 
ethnici), and in another place, a “ most heathenish ” 
(gentilissimi) man (Hieron. In Jerem. c. xxii. vs. 
24, 25, &c., and Ad Ctesiphont. c. 3, Epist. 43, ed. 
Benedict., 133, ed. Vallars.). Augustin, who had 
at first admitted the identity of the author of the 
Sententiae with one of the Sixti, bishops of Rome, 
afterwards retracted his opinion (comp. De Natura 
et Gratia , c. 77, and Retractat. lib. ii. c. 42). Pe- 
lagius (apud August. Retractat. 1. c.) appears to 
have admitted the identity, and a Syriac version, 
perhaps made from the Latin of Rufinus, which 
appears to have been extant in the time of Ebed- 
Jesu, a.d. 1300 (Assemani, Bibl. Orient . vol. i. p. 
429), still bears the name of “ Mar Xystus Epis- 
copus Romae.” Maximus the Confessor, in the 
seventh century ( Schol.ad Dionys. A reop. Mysticam 
Theologiam, cap. 5, apud Opp. Dionys. vol. ii. p. 55, 
ed. Antwerp, 16 34), applies to our Sextus the epithet 
iKKXt]<ria.<TTiK&s <pi\6oo<poi, “ Ecclesiasticus Philo- 
sophus and Damascenus, in the eighth century 
(Sacra Parallela, Opera, vol. ii. p. 362, ed. Lequien), 
calls him ov *Pw/u., Zestus of Rome. Genna- 
dius (De Viris IUustrib. c. 17) merely calls the 
work “ Xysti Sentential.” In the Decretum ascribed 
to Pope Gelasius the work is mentioned as re¬ 
puted to be by Saint Xystus, but U declared to 
be spurious, and to have been written by heretics. 
In the anonymous Appendix to the De Scriptorib. 
Ecclesiasticis of lldefonsus of Toledo, it is as¬ 
cribed to Sixtus of Rome without hesitation. The 
testimony of the ancients as to the authorship is 
thus doubtful. An opinion mentioned by, and 
therefore older than, Rufinus (who was unjustly 
charged with fraud in the matter by his bitter 
enemy Jerome, and the charge has been repeated 
from age to age), ascribed it to Pope Sixtus, and 
the opinion was held by some persons, perhaps by 
most, in subsequent ages. Jerome appears to have 
first ascribed it to a heathen author; and Jerome's 
opinion, which would have had more weight but for 
hit eagerness to fasten a charge of fraud upon Ru- 
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finus, was taken, perhaps without examination, by 
Augustin. Modern critics have been divided ; 
some (e. g. Siberus) retain the opinion which, iden¬ 
tifies the author with Pope SixtuB II.; others (e. g. 
Lequien, Not. ad Damascen. l.o.) regard the author 
as at any rate a Christian: but Gale, Mosheim, 
Brucker (Hist. Philos, period ii. pars i. lib. i. cap. 
ii. sect. ii. § 34), Fontanini (Hist. Lilt. Aquileiensis, 
p. 302, &c.), to whom we have been much indebted, 
and Fabricius, identify the author with the elder 
Quintus Sextius (Quinti Sextii Patris), a Roman 
philosopher, mentioned with great encomiums by Se¬ 
neca (Epistol. 64, c. 2). Seneca delighted much 
in a work of this Sextius, the title of which he does 
not give, but which he praises as written with 
great power. * Quantus in illo, Dii boni, vigor 
est, quantum animi! Hoc non in omnibus philo¬ 
sophy invenies. Quorumdam scripta clarum habent 
tantum nomen, caetera exsanguia sunt. Instituunt, 
disputant, cavillantur, non faciunt animum quia non 
habent. Quum legeris Sextium dices, Vivit, viget, 
liber est, supra hominem est; dimittit me plenum in- 
gentis fiduciae. In quacunque positione mentis sim, 
quum hunc lego, fatebor tibi, libet omnes casus pro- 
vocare, libet exclamare, Quid cessas, Fortuna ? con- 
gredere ! paratum vides” (ibid.). It is observable 
that Seneca speaks of SextiuB as a Stoic in reality 
but not in name. From other Epistles of Seneca 
(lix. 6, lxiii. 11,13, xcviii. 13, cviii. 17, and from his 
De Ira, ii. 36, iii. 36) we learn that Sextius, though 
born of an illustrious family, had declined the dig¬ 
nity of senator when offered him by Julius Caesar ; 
that he abstained from animal food, though for 
diffesent reasons than those ascribed to Pythagoras; 
that he subjected himself to a scrupulous self-ex¬ 
amination at the close of each day ; and that his 
philosophy, though expressed in the Greek language, 
was of Roman severity :—“ Sextium ecce... virum 
acrem, Graecis verbis, Romanis moribus, philoso- 
phantem.” It appears that Sextius attempted, but 
in vain, to found a school of philosophy combining 
some features of the Pythagoreans with others of 
the Stoics ; and which was consequently classed 
sometimes with one, and sometimes with the other 
of those sects. Seneca (Natur. Quaest. vii. 32) says, 
“ Sextiorum nova et Romani roboris secta, inter 
initia sua, quum magno impetu coepisset, exstincta 
est.” “ Xystus Pythagoricus philosophus” is re¬ 
corded in Jerome’s version of the Chronicon of 
Eusebius as flourishing at the time of Christ’s 
birth. He is also mentioned by Plutarch (De Pro- 
fed. Virtut. Sentent. Opp. vol. vi. p. 288, ed. Reiske), 
and by the elder Pliny (H. Nat. xviii, 68, alibi). 

The contents of the Sententiae harmonize, on the 
whole, sufficiently well with this supposition of their 
authorship ; the portions which seem to approxi¬ 
mate most closely to the morality of the Christian 
religion, may perhaps have been interpolated or 
altered by Rufinus. The question of authorship, 
however, cannot be regarded as settled. There is 
difficulty in believing that a work once established 
in reputation as the work of a heathen writer, could 
have come to be so generally regarded as of 
Christian origin ; though perhaps the difficulty 
would be somewhat diminished by the suggestion, 
that the work in its present form is not an original 
work of Sextius, but a selection of apophthegms 
culled from his writings, and that possibly by a 
Christian. The MSS. of the work vary very much 
both in the number and order of the aphorisms. 

The first edition of the Sententiae is that of Sym* 
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phorianus Champerius, 4to. Lyon, 1507, under the 
title of j Enchiridion Sixti Philosophi Pythagorid. 
The volume contains various pieces, of which the 
first is the work of Champerius, de Quadruplici Vita. 
This edition is incorrectly described by Fabricius 
as entitled Sixti s. Xysti Annulus. The title An¬ 
nulus was given to the work by Rufinus, as equi¬ 
valent to the Greek Enchiridion ( Hand-book ), 
because it should be always “ in manibus,” in (or 
on) the hands. The text of Champerius is said by 
Fontanini to be from one of the best MSS. The Sen- 
tentiae were again printed at Wittenberg, 4to. 1514, 
with the Aurea Carmina of Pythagoras ; and again 
with various other pieces, by Beatus Rhenanus, 4to. 
Basil. 1516, under the title of Xysti Pythagorid 
Sententiae. Various editions followed, but they 
omitted Rufinus's Prologue. The work was also 
comprehended in the various editions of De la 
Bigne’s Bibliotheca Patrum , where it appears as 
the work of Pope Sixtus, down to the Lyon edition 
of 1677. It was included, still without the Pro¬ 
logue , in the Opuscula Mythological Ethica , et Phy- 
sica of Gale, 12mo. Cambridge, 1670, 8vo. Amster¬ 
dam, 1688. The text of Rhenanus was reprinted, 
with Observations, designed to vindicate the title 
of Pope Sixtus II. to the authorship, by Urbanus 
Godofredus Siberus, 4to. Lipsiae, 1725. The ori¬ 
ginal Greek of some of the Sententiae has been 
traced in Origen, Nilus, Maximus, in the Sententiae 
of Demophilus and Democrates, and in Stobaeus. 
An edition of the Latin text with a French version 
was published, 12mo. Paris, 1843, by Le Comte 
C. P. de Lastayrie, with the view of showing that 
as pure and elevated morality was to be found else¬ 
where as in the Christian Scriptures: the editor 
seems to have forgotten that the unsettled author¬ 
ship of the work, and the interpolations of Rufinus 
rendered the work unsuitable for his purpose. 
(Fabricius, Bill. Graec. vol. i. p. 870, &c. ; Fonta¬ 
nini, Brucker, U. cc.; Gale, Praefat . ad Opusc. My¬ 
thological <$c.) [J. C. M.] 

SEXTUS EMPFRICUS, was a physician, 
and received his name Empiricus from belonging 
to the school of Empirici. He was a pupil of He¬ 
rodotus of Tarsus (Diog. Laert. ix. ; Timon), who 
was a physician, and apparently a contemporary of 
Galen. Sextus may, therefore, have lived in the 
first half of the third century of the Christian aera. 
Nothing is known of his life. He belonged to the 
Sceptici. 

Two works of Sextus are extant. The Tlv^cO- 
viai 'YnorviruHrsis 1) oksktikO Ok opirtgiara, contains 
the doctrines of the Sceptici, in three books. The 
second work, entitled, Ilpds rods pad-npariKovs 
dvrtfflriTiKoly against the Mathematici, in eleven 
books, is an attack upon all positive philosophy. 
The first six books are a refutation of the six 
sciences of grammatic, rhetoric, geometry, arith¬ 
metic, astrology, and music. The remaining five 
books are directed against logicians, physical philo¬ 
sophers, and ethical writers, and form, in fact, a 
distinct work, which may be viewed as belonging 
to the Ticorvirccatis. The two works are a great 
repository of doubts ; the language is as clear and 
perspicuous as the subject will allow. 

H. Stephens published the first Latin translation 
of the Ilypotyposes , in 1562, 8vo. The first Latin 
translation of the work against the Mathematici is 
by G f Hervet, Antwerp and Paris, 1569, 1601, fol. 
The first edition of the Greek text of both works 
was that of Pans, 1621, fol.; but Geneva is often 
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itated to be the place of publication: it is probable 
hat some copies were printed with Paris on the 
title page, and others with Geneva. The second 
edition was that of J. A. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1718, 
?ul. which contains the Latin version and some 
imendations ; but the text has not yet been revised 
with sufficient care. The edition of J. G. Mund 
is a reprint of the text of Fabricius, with a com¬ 
mentary ; but only one part has appeared, which 
contains the text of the Hypotyposes, Halle, 1796, 

4to. Buhle translated the Hypolyposes , Lemgo, 
1801, 8vo. There is a French translation of the 
Hypotyposes , in 1725, 12mo., which was probably 
mblished at Amsterdam. The anonymous trans¬ 
lator is said to be the Sieur Huart, a teacher of 
mathematics ; but the translation is not highly 
spoken of. 

None of the medical works of Sextus are extant, 
though it appears from his own writings that he 
did write on medical subjects. 

Sextus is the only Greek sceptic whose complete 
works we possess ; and we may probably assume 
hat he has collected all that could be said against 
he Dogmatici, and all that the Sceptici had to say 
for themselves. He does not present what he says 
as his own, but a8 the exposition of the sceptical 
school. Ritter (Gesch. der Philosophies vol. iv. p. 299. 
&c.) has a long dissertation on Sextus, which ns 
usual is not favourable. His philosophy of nega¬ 
tions is certainly not satisfactory, nor is Ritter’s 
judgment on Sextus. Much that he finds fault 
with, is precisely that which some thinkers will 
set a value on. The chief objection that Ritter 
makes against him is, that he does not keep his 
exposition of Scepticism free from Buch assertions 
as destroy Scepticism itself. He “denies that 
there is any general moral rule of life which can be 
prescribed ( Adv. Math. xi. 208), because every 
man must order his life according to chance and 
circumstances, whereas, however, this general rule 
of life is excepted, that a man must direct himself 
according to circumstances.” But it seems no con¬ 
tradiction to say that there is no general rule to 
guide us in all circumstances, and yet to say that 
we must do as well as we can without such a rule. 
Sextus maintains that scepticism alone can make a 
man happy, because it teaches that nothing is 
naturally {(pvati) good or bad (Adv. Math. xi. 
208). The meaning of the proposition depends on 
the meaning that is to be given to Nature, that 
much abused word. Nature is nothing more than 
the constitution of all things by the will of God ; 
and the notion of good and bad, which is a notion 
of limited practical application, is not applicable to 
the general constitution of all things. Such con¬ 
tradictions as these, however, though in truth they 
do not necessarily involve contradictions, Ritter 
observes, are only in part to be attributed to the 
unskilfulness of Sextus: the greater part are to be 
attributed to the direction that Greek scepticism in 
general took, or to its tendency particularly among 
the later Sceptici. 

Ritter considers that the old sceptical objections 
were mainly designed to oppose the reasons founded 
on the intellect to the purely sensuous view of things. 
But the objections of the Sceptici, as they appear 
in Sextus, are solely directed against philosophical 
systems: the Sceptici are disposed to consider 
phaenomena as true for practical purposes, bat to 
reject all scientific investigation of them as idle in¬ 
quiries. Accordingly, they assume a kind of prao* 
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tical art, which is based on experience; and admit 
that a useful art of life may be derived from the 
observation of many particular eases. (Adv. Math. 
viii. 8.) 

It is an exemplification of the nature of the 
sceptical doctrines, as exhibited by Sextus, that 
the objections to mathematical science are not 
directed against reckoning by number and against 
mensuration, but against the scientific form of 
mathematics, and mainly against its fundamental 
notions ; against the admissibility of proof, and 
against axioms, against the notion of body, divisi¬ 
bility into equal parts, and the like. The object 
of the modern scepticism thus appears to be to 
stop all progress in science which has not utility 
for its object, and to treat it as a pestilent luxury ; 
in which view there is both wisdom and folly ; 
wisdom, inasmuch as some purpose of utility is the 
end of all science, and folly, inasmuch as utility is 
not always best attained by proceeding directly 
towards it. The Sceptici did not go so far as to 
deny that much useful knowledge was traditional, 
and might be communicated by speech and writing ; 
for no man’s sole experience is sufficient to give 
him all useful knowledge. 

Ritter admits that the Sceptici have urged many 
things that are well worthy of consideration, both 
against the form and the matter of the sciences ; 
and this is true. Their notion of the relation of 
cause and effect was connected with their notion of 
the being of God, whom they acknowledged to be 
the supreme activity (Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 2, Spaorn- 
Kdrarou afnov). They showed clearly the con¬ 
tradictions which existed in all attempts to define 
the nature of God after the measure of human 
notions: that passions and motives are attributed 
to him, which passions and motives imply some 
change in the patient, and thiB is inconsistent with 
the nature of God. Even the attributing of parti¬ 
cular virtuous qualities to God is an inconsistency, 
inasmuch as God, a perfect being, cannot be said 
to exercise virtues which in themselves imply the 
possibility of vice. The sum of their objections, 
properly viewed, is this, that God is incompre¬ 
hensible. 

It is difficult to form a just estimate of the value 
of what Sextus has collected. A good translation 
and a careful analysis of the work would be worth 
a man’s labour. The sceptical arguments were 
directed against proof; but there is evidence which 
is not demonstration, and yet is sufficient, not only 
for practical purposes, but for a philosophical con¬ 
viction. All conviction is not and cannot be founded 
on demonstration. The ultimate truths do not, in 
their nature, admit of demonstration, for there is 
nothing from which the demonstration can proceed. 
If a man, then, cannot have a conviction of these 
ultimate truths, he must reject them, or live in 
doubt. [G. L.] 

SEXTUS RUFUS. Onuphrius Panvinius pub¬ 
lished at Frankfort in 1558, along with his work 
on the Roman Republic, a tract bearing the name 
of Sextus Rufus, and entitled De Regionibus Urbis 
Romae , which he professed to have found in an 
ancient MS. It corresponds closely with the cata¬ 
logue of PubliuB Victor [Victor.], but is less com¬ 
plete, and is much mutilated. The MS. of Panvinius 
has disappeared, and no codex containing either of 
these productions is known to exist of a date earlier 
than the fifteenth century. They are believed by the 
best topographers to have been compiled at a late 
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period, are not regarded as documents of au¬ 
thority, and have even been stigmatised as modern 
forgeries. Biondo Flavio, in his Roma Instaurata 
(Veron. 1482), quotes from an old description of 
Rome by Sextus Ruffus Vir Consulates , a copy of 
which he had seen in the library attached to the 
monastery of Monte Casino. There can be little 
doubt that the piece thus described is the same 
with that printed by Panvinius ; but there are no 
grounds whatever for establishing a connection 
between this personage, whoever he may have 
been, and Sextus Rufus the historian. 

The De Regionibus will be found in Graevius, 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum , vol. iii. p. 25, 
and was published separately with notes by Miin- 
nich, 8vo. Hannov. 1815. 

(See the remarks on the Regionarii appended to 
Mr. Bunbury’s paper on the Topography of Rome, 
in the tenth number of the Classical Museum, p. 
373.) [W. R.] 

SEXTUS RUFUS. The name prefixed to an 
abridgment of Roman History, entitled Sexti Rufi 
Breviarium de Vidoriis et Provinciis Populi Ro~ 
mani , executed by command of the emperor Valens, 
to whom it is dedicated. The prince had instructed 
the author to be brief ( brevem fieri Clementia tua 
praecepit ), and the injunction was most scrupu¬ 
lously obeyed, for the events of more than eleven 
hundred years, from the foundation of the city 
until the death of Jovianus, are compressed within 
the limits of twenty-eight short chapters, couched 
in plain and unpretending language. A more lofty 
exposition, however, of contemporary achievements 
is promised in the concluding sentence, “ Quam 
magno deinceps ore tua, 0 princcps invicte, facta 
inclita sunt personanda ? quibus me, licet imparem 
dicendi nisu, et aevo gravior, praeparabo ; ” but 
whether this project was ever carried into effect 
we have no means of discovering, since nothing is 
known with regard to the personal history of the 
writer. 

The Brevianum was first printed by Sixtus 
Ruesinger at Rome, about 1470, and many edi¬ 
tions appeared before the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The text was established upon a satisfactory 
basis by Cuspinianus, who collated many MSS. 
and published it with annotations in his Commen - 
taria de consulibus Romanis , fol. Francf. 1601. 
Since that time it has generally been included in 
the larger editions of Eutropius, and of the minor 
Roman historians. A new recension, by Raffaello 
Mecenate, from the Vatican and other MSS., was 
published at Rome, 8vo. 1819. [W. R.J 

SIBU'RIUS, a physician of Burdigala ( Bour- 
deaux ) in the fourth century after Christ, men¬ 
tioned, along with Ausonius and Eutropius, by 
Marcellus Empiricus (De Medicam. praef. p. 242), 
as being one of his fellow-citizens and immediate 
predecessors. He wrote a pharmaceutical work, 
which is noticed by Marcellus, but is not now ex¬ 
tant. Fabricius (BM. Gr. voL xiii. p. 423, ed. vet.) 
conjectures that in the passage referred to we 
should read Scribonius idstead of Stburius : but 
this is certainly an oversight; as 1. Scribonins is 
mentioned (by the name DesignatUmw) as a dif¬ 
ferent person in a former clause of the same sen¬ 
tence ; 2. he lived in the first century, not in the 
fourth; and 3. there is no reason for believing 
that he was a native of Bourdeaux. [W. A. G.) 

SIBYLLA (2&uAAa) is the name by which 
several prophetic women are designated who occur 
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in various countries and at different times in 
antiquity. The name is said to be formed from 
Aids and jSouA?f, so that it would signify the 
counsel of Zeus (Plut. Phaedr. p. 244 ; Serv. ad 
Aen. iii. 445). The first Sibyl, from whom all 
the rest are said to have derived their name, is 
said to have been a daughter of Dardanus and 
Neso. Some authors mention only four Sibyls, 
the Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian and 
the Sardian (Aelian, V. H. xii. 35) ; but it was 
more commonly believed that there were ten, 
namely the Babylonian, the Libyan, the Delphian 
(an elder Delphian, who wa9 a daughter of Zeus 
and Lamia, and a younger one, Paus. x. 12. § 1), 
the Cimmerian, the Erythraean (here too we find 
an elder and a younger onte, who is called Hero- 
phile, Strab. xiv. p. 645), the Samian, the Cu- 
maean (who is sometimes identified with the 
Erythraean, Aristot. Mirah. 97), the Hellespontian 
or Trojan (comp. Tibull. ii. 5. 19), the Phrygian 
and the Tiburtine (Paus. x. 12 ; Lactant. Instit. 
i. 6). The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the 
Cumaean, who is mentioned under the names of 
llerophile, Demo, Phemonoe, Deiphobe, Demo- 
phile, and Amalthca (Paus. l.c. ; Serv. ad Aen . 
iii. 445, vi. 72 ; Tibull. ii. 5. 67 ; Suidas, s. v.). 
She was consulted by Aeneas before he descended 
into the lower world (Ov. Met. xiv. 104, &c., 
xv. 712 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 10). She is said to have 
come to Italy from the East (Liv. i. 7), and she is 
the one who, according to tradition, appeared be¬ 
fore king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibylline 
books for sale (Plin. II. N. xiii. 28 ; Gell. i. 19). 
Pausanias also mentions a Hebrew Sibyl of the 
name of Sabbe, who is called a daughter of Be- 
rosus and Erymanthe. [L. S.] 

SIBY'NTIUS (2t§uvTtos), a reader and a slave 
of the orator Theodectes of Phaselis, who died 
before b. c. 333, was the first slave who professed 
the art of oratory. He wrote some works on 
rhetoric, which are mentioned by Suidas (s. v.) 
(Comp. Westermann, Geschichte der Griech. Be - 
redtsamkeit , § 50, n. 6.) 

SIBY'RTIUS (2t SvpTios), a Macedonian officer 
in the service of Alexander the Great, who was 
appointed by him, on his return from India (b. c. 
326), governor of the province of Carmania. This 
post he shortly after exchanged for the more im¬ 
portant satrapy of Arachosia and Gedrosia, to which 
he succeeded on the death of Thoas (Arrian, A nab. 
vi. 27 ; Curt. ix. 10. § 20). At the death of 
Alexander, Sibyrtius, in common with most of the 
other governors of the remote eastern provinces, 
retained possession of his satrapy, which was again 
confirmed to him in the second partition at Tripa- 
radeisus, b. c. 321 (Diod. xviii. 3 ; Justin, xiii. 4 ; 
Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, b, ; Dexippus, ibid. p. 64, 
b.). In the subsequent divisions which arose 
among the eastern satraps, Sibyrtius was one of 
those who supported Peucestes against Python and 
Seleucus, and afterwards accompanied that leader 
when he joined Eumenes in Susiana, b. c. 317. 
His attachment was, however, to Peucestes, and 
not to Eumenes, and in the intrigues of the former 
against his commander-in-chief, Sibyrtius supported 
him so strongly that he incurred the especial re¬ 
sentment of Eumenes, who threatened to bring 
him to trial; a fate from which he only escaped 
by a hasty flight. But this open rupture with 
Eumenes had the advantage of securing him the 
favour of Antigonus, who, after the defeat of his 
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rival, confirmed Sibyrtius in his satrapy, and placed 
under his command a large part of the select body 
of troops termed Argyraspids ; a measure adopted 
with the ostensible object of guarding these pro¬ 
vinces against the neighbouring barbarians, but in 
reality with a view to the gradual destruction of 
the troops in question, whose turbulent and dis¬ 
affected spirit was well known. (Diod. xix. 14, 
23, 48 ; Polyaen. iv. 6. § 18.) No further men¬ 
tion is found of Sibyrtius. [E. H. B.] 

SICA'NUS (’SiKavSs), son of Execestus, was 
one of the three generals of the Syracusans (Her- 
mocrates being another), who were appointed at 
the time of the Athenian invasion, B. c. 415. In 
b. c. 413, after the repulse of the Athenians from 
Epipolae, he was sent with 13 ships to Agri- 
gen turn, to endeavour to obtain assistance ; but, 
before he could reach the city, the party there, 
which was favourable to the Syracusans, was 
defeated and driven out. In the sea-fight of the 
same year, in which the Athenians were conquered 
and Eurymedon was slain, Sicanus, according to 
Diodorus, was the author of the plan for setting 
fire to the enemy's ships, which had been driven 
into the shallow water near the shore; and shortly 
after we find him commanding one wing of the 
Syracusan fleet in the laBt and decisive defeat of 
the Athenians in the great harbour of Syracuse. 
(Thuc. vi. 73, vii. 46, 50, 53, 70 ; Diod. xiii. 
13.) [E. E.] 

SICCA, a friend of Cicero, who took refuge at 
his estate at Yibo, in the country of the Bruttii, 
when lie left Rome in b. c. 58. Here he received 
intelligence of his banishment, and forthwith Bet 
out for Brundisium, where he expected to meet 
Sicca, but was disappointed, as Sicca had left Brun- 
disium before he arrived there. (Cic. ad Att. iii. 2, 
4, ad Fam. xiv. 4. § 6). Plutarch (Cic. 32) ap¬ 
pears to refer to the same person, but calls him 
O vteios dvTjp, VibiuB, a Sicilian,” as if he 

had mistaken the name Sicca; but he relates that 
this Vibius refused Cicero hospitality at Yibo. 
Sicca is next mentioned at the breaking out of the 
civil war in b. c. 49, when L. Domitius sent him 
with a letter and orders to Pompey. In b. c. 44 
Cicero again took refuge in Sicca’s house at Vibo. 
(Cic .adAtt. viii. 12, c. xii. 23, xiv. 19, xvi. 6, 11.) 

Sl'CCIUS, a name oftentimes confused with 
Sicinius. [See Sicinius, Nos. 2, 3.] 

SICHAEUS. [Sychaeus.] 

SICI'NIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. The 
only patrician member of the gens was T. Sicinius 
Sabinus, who was consul b. c. 487. [Sabinus, 
p. 691, a.] All the other Sicinii mentioned in 
history were plebeians; and although none of them 
obtained the consulship, they gained great celebrity 
by their advocacy of the rights of the plebeians in 
the struggles between the two orders. One or two 
of the plebeian Sicinii bore cognomens, which are 
given below. There are a few coins of this gens. 
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of which a specimen is given on the preceding 
page. On the obverse is a female head, with 
M PORT. p. R.” i. e. Fortuna Populi Romani , and 
on the reverse a caduceus and a palm branch, with 
M Q. 8iciNivs iiivir.” This Q. Sicinius is not men¬ 
tioned by any ancient writer. (Eckhel,vol.v.p.31 3.) 

SICI'NIUS. 1. L. Siciniu8 Bellutu8, the 
leader of the plebeians in their secession to the 
Sacred Mount in b. c. 494, which led to the insti¬ 
tution of the office of tribune of the plebs. Sici¬ 
nius was chosen one of the first tribunes, the 
original number of whom is variously stated in the 
ancient authorities (Liv. ii. 32, 33, iii. 54 ; Dionys. 
vi. 45, 70, &c., 89; Ascon. in Cornel, p. 76, ed. 
Orelli ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. i. p. 617.) 
Dionysius further relates (vii. 14) that Sicinius 
was plebeian aedile in b.c. 492, when he joined 
the tribune Sp. Icilius in attacking the senate on 
account of the dearness of provisions, and that 
he was elected tribune a second time in b.c. 491, 
on account of his vehement hostility to the patri¬ 
cians. The proceedings of his second tribunate are 
related at length by Dionysius (vii. 33—39). 

2. C. Sicinius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 470, 
when the tribunes are said to have been for the first 
time elected in the comitia tributa. He and his 
colleague M. Duilius accused Ap. Claudius before 
the people, on account of his opposing the agrarian 
law. In many editions of Livy he is called Siccius, 
and Alschefski, the last editor of Livy, reads On. 
Siccius. (Liv. ii. 58, 61.) 

3. L. Sicinius Dkntatus, also named Siccius 
in the manuscripts and editions of several ancient 
authors, is called by A. Gellius and others the 
Roman Achilles. He is said to have fought in a 
hundred and twenty battles, to have slain eight of 
the enemy in single combat, to have received forty- 
five wounds on the front of hi9 body, the scars of 
which remained, to have earned honorary rewards 
innumerable, and to have accompanied the triumphs 
of nine generals, whose victories were principally 
owing to his valour. He was tribune of the plebs 
in B. c. 454, in which year he brought to trial 
before the people T. Romilius, the consul of the 
preceding year, and procured his condemnation. 
After the defeat of the Romans in the campaign 
against the Sabines, in the second decemvirate, 
b. c. 450, since the troops were discontented with 
the govemment, and therefore did not fight with 
their usual valour, Sicinius endeavoured to persuade 
them to secede to the Sacred Mount, as their fore¬ 
fathers had done. His death was accordingly re¬ 
solved upon by the decemvirs, and Q. Fabius, who 
commanded the army, sent him along with a band 
of assassins to view the country. In a lonely 
spot they fell upon him and slew him, but not until 
he had destroyed most of the traitors. His com¬ 
rades, who were told that he had fallen in an am¬ 
bush of i he enemy, discovered the foul treachery 
that had been practised upon him, by seeing him 
surrounded by Roman soldiers, who had evidently 
fallen by his hand. The decemvirs endeavoured 
to pacify the soldiers by burying Sicinius with 
great pomp, and they succeeded to some extent; 
but men did not forget or forgive the treacherous 
deed. (Dionys. x. 48—52, xi. 25—27 ; Liv. iii. 
43 ; Gell. ii. 11 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 27 ; Val. Max. 
ii. 3. § 24 ; Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome , vol. ii, p. 346.) 

4. C. Sicinius, was elected tribune of the plebs 
after the secession of the plebeians to the Aventine, 
and the abolition of the decemvirate, in b. c. 449. 
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He is called by Livy a descendant of the Sicinius 
who was first created tribune on the Sacred Mount 
[No. 1]. (Liv. iii. 54.) 

5. T. Sicinius, tribune of the plebs B. c. 395, 
brought forward a bill for removing part of the 
Roman people to Veii,and thus making, as it were, 
two capitals of the republic. (Liv. v. 24.) 

6. L. Sicinius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 387, 
brought before the people an agrarian law respect¬ 
ing the ager Pomptinus. (Liv. vi. 6.) 

7. Cn. Sicinius, was aedile in b. c. 185, and 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the praetorship 
in the following year, to supply the place of C. Dec- 
imius, who had died while in office. He was, 
however, successful in b. c. 183, in which year he 
was elected praetor, and obtained Sardinia &b his 
province. (Liv. xxxix. 39, 45.) 

8. Cn. Sicinius, one of the triumvirs for found¬ 
ing a colony at Luna in b. c. 177, is probably the 
same person either as No. 7 or No. 9. (Liv. xli. 
13.) 

9. Cn. Sicinius, praetor b. c. 172, was sent into 
Apulia, when praetor designatus, to destroy the 
locusts which had alighted in Apulia in enormous 
crowds. On the division of the provinces among 
the praetors he obtained the jurisdictio inter pere- 
grinos. On the breaking out of the war with 
Perseus, at the beginning of the next year, his 
imperium was continued, and Macedonia was as¬ 
signed to him as his province, where he was to 
remain till his successor arrived. (Liv. xlii. 9,10, 
27.) 

10. C. Sicinius, sent as ambassador, with two 
Colleagues, to the Gauls, in b. c. 170. (Liv. xliii. 5.) 

11. C. Sicinius, the grandson of Q. Pompeius, 
censor b.c. 131, by his daughter, died before he 
had held any higher office in the state than the 
quaestorship, but obtained a place in Cicero’s Brutus 
(c. 76), as one of the Roman orators. 

12. Cn. or L. Sicinius, tribune of the plebs 
b. c. 76, was the first magistrate who ventured to 
attack the law of Sulla, which deprived the tribunes 
of their former power. He abused the leaders 
of the aristocracy very freely, and especially C. 
Curio. His only qualification as an orator, says 
Cicero, was being able to make people laugh. It 
has been erroneously inferred, from a passage in 
Sallust, that he was murdered by the ruling party. 
(Cic. Brut. 60 ; Pseudo-Ascon. in Divin. p. 103, 
ed. Orelli; Quintil. xi. 3. § 129 ; Plut Crass. 7 ; 
Sail. Hist. iii. 22 ; Drumann, Geschichie Roms , vol. 
iv. p. 385.) 

13. Sicinius, mentioned by Cicero in a c. 51. 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 4. § 3.) 

SICINNUS or SICINUS (ZIkivvos, Xikivos), 
a Persian, according to Plutarch, was a slave of 
Themistocles and iraitiaywybs to his children. In 
b. c. 480, he was employed by his master to con¬ 
vey to Xerxes the intelligence of the intended 
flight of the Greeks from Salamis. Soon after, 
the Greeks, victorious at Salamis, pursued the 
Persian fleet as far as Andros, but then came to 
the resolution to continue the chase no further, 
lest they should inspire the enemy with the cou¬ 
rage of despair. Hereupon Themistocles, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, again sent Sicinnus, with others 
on whom he could depend, to Xerxes, to claim 
merit with him for having dissuaded the Greeks 
from intercepting his flight. As a reward for his 
services, Themistocles afterwards enriched Sicinnus* 
and obtained for him the citizenship of Thespiae. 
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Some have identified the subject of the present 
article with the Sicinnus who is mentioned by 
Athenaeus as the reputed inventor of the dance 
named 2 (kiwis . Athenaeus tells us that, according 
to some, he was a barbarian, according to others, 
a Cretan (Herod, viii. 75, 110 ; Plut. Them, 12, 
16 ; Ath. i. 20, e, xiv. 630, b ; Casaub. ad Ath. 
le.) [E.E.] 

SI'CINUS (SIkivos), a son of Thoas and a 
Naiad, from which the small island of Sicinus, 
near Euboea, was believed to have derived its 
name. (Schol. ad Apollon. Khod. i. 624 ; comp. 
Strab. x. p. 484.) [L. S.] 

SI'CULUS, CALPU'RNIUS. [Calpur- 
nius.] 

SI'CULUS, CLOE'LIUS, the name of a pa¬ 
trician family of high rank in the early history of 
the republic. 

1. Q. Cloelius Siculus, consul b. c. 498, with 
T. Larcius. According to Dionysius, Cloelius ap¬ 
pointed his colleague Larcius dictator, and fought 
under him in the battle against the Latins ; but 
Livy and other authorities make Larcius dictator 
three years earlier, namely in b. c. 501. (Liv. ii. 
21 ; Dionys. v. 59, 71, 72, 75, 76.) 

2. T. Cloelius Siculus, one of the first con¬ 
sular tribunes elected in b. c. 444. The manu¬ 
scripts of Livy have Caecilius ; but as Dionysius 
has Titov K\v\iov 2 ,ik€\6v, and the Caecilii were 
plebeians, Sigonius changed Caecilius into Cloelius, 
which alteration Alschefski retains in the text. In 
b. c. 442 Cloelius was one of the triumvirs for 
founding a colony at Ardea. (Dionys. xi. 61, 62 ; 
Liv. iv. 7, 11.) 

3. P. Cloelius Siculus, one of the consular 
tribunes b. c. 378. (Liv. vi. 31.) 

4. Q. Cloelius Siculus, censor b. c. 378, with 
Sp. Servilius Priscus. (Liv. vi. 31.) 

5. P. Cloelius Siculus, was consecrated rex 
sacrificus in b. c. 180. (Liv. xl. 42.) 

SI'CULUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
SI'CYON (2<kowp), a son of Marathon, Me- 
tion, Erechtheus or Pelops, was the husband of 
Zeuxippe and the father of Chthonophyle. The 
town of Sicyon, which before him was called 
Mecone or Aegialoe, was said to have received 
its subsequent name from him. (Paus. ii. 1. § 1, 
vi. 2. § 3 ; Strab. viii. p. 382.) [L. S.j 

SI DA (2 18y). 1. The wife of Orion, who 

was sent by Hera into Hades, because she pre¬ 
tended to be more beautiful than the goddess. 
(Apollod. i. 4. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Danaus, from whom a town 
of Laconia was believed to have derived its name. 
(Paus. iii. 22. § 9.) [L. S.] 

SIDE'RO (2i5>ip«), the wife of Salmoneus, 
and 6tep-mother of Tyro, was killed by Pelias at 
the altar of Hera. (Apollod. i. 9. § 8 ; Soph. 
Fragm. 573 ; comp. Pelias.) [L. S.j 

SIDO'NIUS (2 ilit&vios), a grammarian quoted 
in the Etymologicum Magnum (p. 124), and by 
the scholiasts on Homer and Pindar (Fabric. Bibl, 
Grace. vol. vi. p. 379). There was an Athenian 
sophist of this name, a contemporary of Demonax. 
(Lucian, Demon. 14.) 

SIDONIUS, C. SO'LLIUS APOLLINA'- 
RIS, to whom some authorities give the additional 
appellation of Modestus , was born, in all proba¬ 
bility, at Lyons, about the year a. d. 431. His 
father and grandfather both bore the name Apol- 
linaris , and both filled the office of praetorian 
VOL. HI. 
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prefect in the Gaulish provinces. Gifted by nature 
with great quickness, Sidonius devoted himself 
with ardour to literary pursuits, and by assiduous 
application rapidly acquired such high fame, that 
while still very young he was ranked among the 
most learned and eloquent of his contemporaries. 
At an early age he married Papianilla, the child 
of Flavius Avitus, and upon the elevation of his 
father-in-law to the imperial dignity (a. d. 456), 
accompanied him to Rome, and celebrated his con¬ 
sulship in a poetical effusion still extant. The 
grateful prince raised the husband of his daughter 
to the rank of a senator, nominated him prefect of 
the city, and caused his statue to be placed among 
the effigies which graced the library of Trajan. 
The downfal of Avitus threw a cloud over the 
fortunes of the courtly bard, who having been shut 
up in Lyons, and having endured the hardships 
and perils of the siege, resolved, after the capture 
of the city by Egidius, to purchase pardon for the 
past and security for the future by a complimentary 
address to the victorious Majorian, whose exploits 
and virtues were extolled in strains still more 
hyperbolical than those inscribed to his predecessor. 
The propitiatory offering was graciously accepted ; 
the author was not only forgiven, but was re¬ 
warded with a laurelled bust, and with the title 
of count. After having passed some years in re¬ 
tirement during the reign of Severus, Sidonius was 
despatched to Rome (A. D. 467) in the character 
of ambassador from the Arverni to Anthemius, 
and on this occasion delivered a third panegyric in 
honour of a third prince, which proved not less 
successful than his former efforts, for he was now 
raised to the rank of a patrician, again appointed 
prefect of the city, and once more honoured with 
a statue. But a still more remarkable tribute was 
soon afterwards rendered to his talents ; for al¬ 
though in no way connected with the clerical pro¬ 
fession, the vacant see of Clermont in Auvergne 
was forced upon his reluctant acceptance (a. d. 
472) at the death of the bishop Eparchius. The 
task at first undertaken unwillingly, was faithfully 
performed. During the remainder of his life he 
devoted himself conscientiously to the duties of his 
sacred office, and especially resisted with energy 
the progress of Arianism, which was rapidly ex¬ 
tending its influence. Although generally respected 
and beloved, his career was by no means tranquil; 
for when the Goths became masters of his diocese, 
he was compelled to withdraw for a season, and at 
a subsequent period, after his restoration, in con¬ 
sequence of the calumnious representations of two 
factious priests, he was for a time suspended from 
the exercise of his episcopal functions. The nmlice 
of his enemies, however, having been speedily ex¬ 
posed, he was triumphantly reinstated, and died 
not long afterwards on the 21st of August, a. d. 
482, or, according to others, a. d. 484. 

The works of Sidonius transmitted to modem 
times consist of Poems and Letters. 

I. Garmina. Twenty-four pieces, composed in 
various measures upon various subjects. Of these 
the most important are: —1. Panegyricus Aviio 
Angus to socero dictus , extending to 602 hexameters 
with a prologue (praefatio) in eighteen and an 
epilogue ( editio ) in eight elegiac couplets. De¬ 
livered A. D. 456. 2. Panegyricus Jttlio Valetio 
Maioriano Augusto dictus , extending to 603 hex¬ 
ameters, with a prologue in nine elegiac couplets. 
Delivered a.d. 458. 3. Panegyricus dictus A nlhemio 

3 <i 
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Augusta bis consul i, extending to 548 hexameters, 
with a prologue in fifteen and an epilogue in five 
elegiac couplets. Delivered a. d. 468. The plan 
in each of these complimentary harangues is pre¬ 
cisely the same. Each contains an account of the 
ancestors of the personage whom it celebrates, of 
his education and early career, of the feats which 
he had performed, and of the honours which he 
had won. Besides the above, we have two Epi- 
thalamia; a description in 235 hexameters of the 
town of Burgus (Bourg sur mer), situated on the 
Dronne, near its confluence with the Garonne ; 512 
hendecasyllabics in praise of Narbo (Narbonne) ; 
Excusatorium ad V. C. Fclicem in 350 hendecasyl¬ 
labics ; Euckaristicum ad Faustum lieienscm ejm- 
copum in 128 hexameters ; Propempticon ad Libel - 
lum in 101 hendecasyllabics, and several short 
epigrams. 

II. Epistolarum Libri ZAT., containing 147 letters, 
many of them interspersed with pieces of poetry. 
They are addressed to a wide circle of relatives 
and friends upon topics connected with politics, 
literature, and domestic occurrences, but seldom 
touch upon ecclesiastical matters. 

The writings of Sidonius are characterised by 
great subtlety of thought, expressed in phraseology 
abounding with harsh and violent metaphors. 
Hence he is generally obscure, and not unfre- 
quently unintelligible ; but his works throughout 
bear the impress of an acute, vigorous, and highly 
cultivated intellect. In poetry Claudian appears to 
have been the object of his imitation, but he is 
immeasurably inferior to his model, while in his 
epistles he avowedly strove to tread in the foot¬ 
steps of the younger Pliny and Symmachus. In 
so far as Latinity is concerned, his verse, although 
deformed by numerous metrical solecisms, is far 
superior to his prose, which probably approached 
much more nearly to the language of ordinary life, 
and abounds in barbarisms. On the other hand, 
his frigid poems are totally destitute of interest, 
except in so far as the panegyrics afford some data 
for the historical events of an epoch regarding 
which trustworthy sources of information are sin¬ 
gularly deficient, while his letters are frequently very 
amusing and instructive from the glimpses which 
they afford of domestic usages and social habits in 
the fifth century among persons in the upper ranks 
°f life. 

The editio Princeps of Sidonius was published 
at Milan fol. 1498, with notes by Joannes Baptista 
Pius ; the best edition is that of Sirmond, 4to. Paris, 
1652. See also the collected works of Sirmond, 
vol. i. p. 464, ed. Venet.; the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Max . Lugdun. fol. 1677, vol. vi. p. 1075, and the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, fol. Venet. 1788, 
tom. x. p. 463. 

(The materials for the life of Sidonius are de¬ 
rived chiefly from his own writings. In conse¬ 
quence of the ambiguous nature of the expressions 
employed, some of the minor details are doubtful. 
See Gregor. Turonensis, Histor . Franc . ii. 21 ; Gen- 
rad. de Firis Illuslr. c. 92 ; Trithem. de Script. 
Bedes, c. 179; Alex. Germain, Essai littiraire et 
historique sur Apollinaire Sidoine , 8vo. Montpell. 
1840.) • [W. R.] 

SIDONIUS CITE'RIUS. [Citbriur] 
SIGOVE'SUS. [Ambigatus.] 

SILA'NA, JU'NIA, the husband of C. Silius, 
whom the latter wafe obliged to put away in a. d. 
47, when Mesaalina fell in love with him. Silana 
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is described by Tacitus as distinguished by her 
birth, her beauty, and her wantonness. She had 
formerly been an intimate friend of Agrippina, but 
afterwards quarrelled with her, because Agrippina 
had prevented Sextius Africanus from marrying 
her. Accordingly when Agrippina displeased her 
son Nero in A. d. 55, Silana endeavoured to have 
her revenge by accusing Agrippina of having in¬ 
tended to marry Rubellius Plautus, and then to 
raise him to the throne in the place of Nero. But 
Agrippina had not yet lost all her influence over 
her son ; and Silana, in consequence of her accusa¬ 
tion, was driven into exile. She returned to 
Italy when the power of Agrippina was declining, 
but died at Tarentum before the murder of the 
latter in a. d. 59 (Tac. Ann. xi. 12, xiii. 19,22, 
xiv. 12). Tacitus does not mention the father of 
this Junia Silana. She may, however, have been 
the daughter of M. Silanus, consul a. d. 19 [Sila- 
nus, Junius, No. 8], and the sister of Junia Clau- 
dilla, who married the emperor Caligula. 

SILA'NION (2(AcmW), a distinguished Greek 
statuary in bronze, is mentioned by Pliny among 
the contemporaries of Lysippus at 01. 114, b. c. 
324 (//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19). He probably be¬ 
longed, however, not to the school of Lysippus, 
but to the later Attic school; for we learn from 
Pausanias (vi. 4. § 3) that he was an Athenian. 
The passage of Pliny, as commonly understood, re¬ 
presents Silanion as a wonderful instance of a self- 
taught artist; hut perhaps the words “ in hoc mi - 
rabile , quod nullo doctore nobilis fuit may be 
referred to Lysippus, rather than to Silanion. So, 
also, in the next clause, w ipse discipulum habuit 
ZcuxiademP there is a doubt left, whether Zeuxi- 
ades was the disciple of Silanion or of Lysippus. 
It should here be observed that the word Zeux- 
iadern , which is the reading of all the best MSS., 
is corrupted, in the inferior MSS. and the common 
editions, into Zeuxin et ladem. (See Sillig, Cat. 
Artif. s. v. and edition of Pliny: the reading 
Zeusiadem , which some of the best MSS. give, is 
the same thing, for it is extremely common to find 
s for the Greek £.) 

The statues of Silanion belong to two classes, 
ideal and actual portraits ; the former again in¬ 
cluding heroes and men. Of these the most cele¬ 
brated was his dying Jocasta, in which a deadly 
paleness was given to the face by the mixture of 
silver with the bronze ; a remarkable example of 
the technical refinement, and of the principle of 
actual imitation which characterised the art of this 
period. We cannot conceive of Pheidias or Poly- 
cleitus descending to such an artifice (Plut. de 
Aud. Poet. 3, Quaest. Conv. v. 1 ; comp, de Pyth. 
Or. 2 ; respecting the general subject of the co¬ 
louring of bronze statues, see Muller, Archaol. d. 
Kunst , § 306. n. 3, ed. Welcker). He also made 
a fine statue of Achilles (Plin. 1. c. § 21), and one 
of Theseus (Plut. Thes. 4). Tatian ascribes to him 
statues of the lyric poetesses Sappho and Corinna 
(Tatian. ad Graec. 52, pp. 113, 114, ed. Worth ; 
where by 2air<p(ib rrjv iralpav Tatian undoubtedly 
means the poetess and not, as Borne fancy, another 
person, a courtezan of Eresos, of whose existence 
there is no proof ; see Sappho, p. 708, a.). His 
statue of Sappho stood in the prytaneium at Syra¬ 
cuse in the time of Verres, who carried it off; and 
Cicero alludes to it in terms of the highest praise 
( Verr . iv, 57). 

Silanion also made a statue of Plato, which 
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Mithridates, the son of Rhodobatus, set up in the 
Academy. (Diog. Laert. iii. 2.) 

Among the actual portraits of Silanion, the most 
celebrated appears to have been that of the statuary 
Apollodoras, who was so habitually dissatisfied 
with his own works, that he frequently broke them 
in pieces. The vexation of the disappointed artist 
was so vividly expressed in Silanion’s statue, that 
Pliny says nec hominem ex aere fecit , sed iracitn- 
diam” ( l.c . § 21). Pliny also mentions his statue 
of a superintendent of the palaestra exercising the 
athletes. He made also three statues of Olympic 
victors ; namely Satyrus of Elis, and Telestes and 
Demaratus of Messene. (Paus. vi. 4. § 3, 14. §§ 
1, 3.) 

Probably this Silanion was the same as the one 
whom Vitruvius (vii. praef. § 14) mentions among 
those who wrote praeccpta symmetriarum; for, 
although that phrase no doubt refers especially to 
the proportions of the architectural orders, yet it 
must also be understood as including the wider 
subject of proportion in art generally, as is evident 
both from the mention of Euphranor in the list, and 
also from the manner in which Vitruvius discusses 
the subject of architectural proportions in connection 
with the laws of proportion derived from the human 
figure (i. 2, iii. 1), [P. S.] 

SILA'NUS (SiAavds), an Ambracian sooth¬ 
sayer, who accompanied Cyrus the Younger in his 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, in b. c. 
401. For a successful prediction Cyrus rewarded 
him with 3000 darics, or 10 talents. This money 
Silanus carefully preserved throughout the cam¬ 
paign and subsequent retreat, and was very anxious 
to return with it to his country. Accordingly, 
when Xenophon consulted him at Cotyora, on the 
plan which he had formed of founding a Greek 
colony on the coast of the Euxine, he revealed the 
project to the Cyrcans, and did all in his power to 
thwart it. On this Xenophon publicly professed 
to have abandoned the design, and proposed that 
no one should be permitted to remain behind the 
rest of the army, or to sail away before it. The 
latter part of this \ 

to Silanus, who loudly remonstrated against it, 
but to no purpose, the soldiers threatening to 
punish him, should they catch him in any at¬ 
tempt to depart by himself. Not long after, 
however, he contrived to make his escape in a ship 
which he hired at Heracleia. (Xen. Anab. i. 7. 
§ 18, v. 6. §§ 16, 18, 29,34, vi. 4. § 13.) [E. E.] 

SILA'NUS, the name of several Roman fami¬ 
lies, appears to be merely a lengthened form of 
Silus, which occurs as a cognomen in the Sergia 
and Terentia gentes [Silus], and is not con¬ 
nected with the Greek name Silanus. Instead of 
the Roman name Silanus we frequently find in 
manuscripts Syllanus and Sillanus. 

SILA'NUS, A'PPIUS. [Silanus, Junius, 
No. 11.] 

SILA'NUS, CA'SSIUS, the avunculus of Ger- 
manicus Caesar (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 7. s. 18). 

SILA'NUS, CRE'TICUS, as he is called by 
Tacitus, is mentioned as governor of Syria in a. d. 
16, but was removed from the government by 
Tiberius in the following year on account of the 
connection of his family with Germanicus, inas¬ 
much as a daughter of Silanus had been betrothed 
to Nero, the eldest of the children of Germanicus 
(Tac. Ann, ii. 4, 43). From his names Creticus 
Silanus it has been conjectured that he originally 
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belonged to the Junia gens, but was adopted 
into the Caecilia gens. It has been further sup¬ 
posed that he is the same person as the consul of 

a, d. 9 (Dion Cass. lv. 30). [Metellus, No. 29 ] 
In that case his full name would have been 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus Silanus. 

SILA'NUS, JU'NIUS. 1. M. Junius Sila¬ 
nus, took the command of Neapolis, at the wish 
of the inhabitants, in the second Punic war, b. c. 
216, in order to defend it against Hannibal. In 

b. c. 212 he was praetor, and obtained Etruria as 
his province, where he was chiefly employed in 
purchasing corn. In b. c. 210 he accompanied 
P. Scipio to Spain, and served under him with 
great distinction during the whole of the war in 
that country. His most brilliant exploit was the 
defeat of Hanno and Mago in Celtiberia in b. c. 
207. When Scipio quitted Spain in the following 
year, ho left Silanus in command of the army till 
the arrival of his successor. In b. c. 196 Silanus 
fell in battle against the Boii, where he fought 
under the consul M. Marcellus. (Liv. xxiii. 15, 
xxv. 2, 3, xxvi. 1, 19, xxviii. 1,2; Polyb. x. 6, 
xi, 20, 23, 26, 33 ; Appian, I lisp. 28, 32). 

2. D. Junius Silanus, was commissioned by 
the senate about b. c. 146, in consequence of his 
knowledge of the Punic language, to translate into 
Latin the twenty-eight books of Mago on Agricul¬ 
ture. (Plin. IT. N. xviii. 3. s. 5.) 

3. I). Junius Silanus Manlianur, a son of 
the jurist T. Manlius Torquatus, consul b. c. 165, 
but adopted by a D. Junius Silanus. He was praetor 
b. c. 142, and obtained Macedonia as his province, 
where he was guilty of so many acts of robbery 
and oppression, that the inhabitants accused him 
before the senate on his return to Rome in b. 0. 
140. The senate referred the investigation of the 
charges to his own father Torquatus at the request 
of the latter. Torquatus condemned his son, and 
banished him from his presence ; and when Sila¬ 
nus hanged himself in grief, his father would not 
attend his funeral. (Cic. de Fin . i. 7 ; Liv. Epit. 
54 ; Val. Max. v. 8. § 3.) 

4. M. Junius Silanus, consul b. c. 109, with 
M. Caecilius Metellus, fought in this year against 
the Cimbri in Transalpine Gaul, and was defeated. 
He was accused in b. c. 104, by the tribune Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, out of revenge, because he 
had injured an hereditary friend of Ahenobarbus. 
The latter charged him with having fought with¬ 
out any commission from the people (injussu 
popidi ), and with having thus been the principal 
cause of the calamities which the Romans liad ex¬ 
perienced in this war ; but he was acquitted almost 
unanimously, as only two tribes out of the thirty- 
five voted for his condemnation. Cicero {Brut. 35) 
praises his oratorical powers. (Liv. Ep. 65 ; Sail. 
Jug. 43 ; Eutrop. iv. 11. s. 27 ; Flor. iii. 3. § 4 ; 
Cic. Div. in Caecil. 20, Verr. ii. 47 ; Ascon. in 
Cornel, pp. 68, 80, ed. Orelli.) 

5. D. Junius Silanus, probably a younger 
son of No. 4, was the step-father of M. Brutus, the 
murderer of Caesar, having married his mother 
Servilia. He was aedile about b. c. 70, when he 
exhibited very magnificent games, and notwith¬ 
standing was unsuccessful in his application for 
the consulship for the year b. c. 64. He 
was elected consul in the comitia held in the 
summer of b. c. 63, and in consequence of his 
being consul designatus was first asked for his opi¬ 
nion by Cicero in the debate in the senate on the 
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STEMMA JUNlORUM SILANORUM. 

1. M. Junius Silanus, pr. b. c. 212. 

2. D. Silanus, about b. c. 146. 

3. D. Silanus Manlianus, pr. b.c. 142, 

4. M. Silanus, cos. b.c. 109. 


5. D. Silanus, cos. b. c. 62, m. Servilia. C. Silanus ? 


6. M. Silanus, Juma, m. Lepidus, Illvir. Junia, in. C. Cassius. 7. C. Silanus, cos. b. c. 19. 
cos. B. c. 25. 


8. M. Silanus, cos. a. d. 19. 9. D. Silanus. 

I_ 


Claudia or Junia Claudilla, m. the emperor Caligula. Junia Silana, m. C. Silius, a. d. 47. [Silana.] 

10. C. Silanus, cos. a. d. 10. 

11, Ap. Silanus, cos. a. d. 28, m. Aemilia Lepida, the proneptis Augusti. 


12. M. Silanus, 13. L. Silanus, 14. D. Torquatus Silanus, Julia Calvina, Junia Lepida, 
abnepos Augusti, abneposAuguBti, abnepos Augusti, abneptis Augusti, abneptis Augusti, 
cos. A. d. 46. m. Octavia, cos. A. D. 53. m. Vitellius. m. Cassius 

the dr. of the emperor [Calvina.] the jurist. 

Claudius, killed a.d. 49. 

15. L. Torquatus Silanus, atnepos Augusti, killed a. d. 65. 

16. C. Silanus, cos. suff. a. d. 92. 

17. Silanus, cos. a. d. 189. 

18. Silanus. cos. a. d. 237. 


punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. He de¬ 
clared himself in favour of inflicting the extreme 
punishment upon the conspirators ; but after the 
speech of Caesar, he said that he should vote in 
favour of the proposition of Tib. Nero, who had 
recommended that they should be kept in prison 
till Catiline was conquered, affirming that he had 
not recommended that they should be put to death, 
but that they should be imprisoned, as this was 
the extreme of punishment to a Roman senator. 
(Cic. de Off. ii. 16, ad Alt. i. 1 ; Sail. Cat. 50 ; 
Cic. in Cat. iv. 4, ad Ait. xii. 21. § 7 ; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 5 ; Suet. Cues. 14 ; Plut, Cic . 20, 21, 
Cat. 22). Silanus was consul b. c. 62, with L. 
Licinius Murena, along with whom he proposed the 
Lex Licinia Junia, which enacted that a rogatio 
must be promulgated three nundines before the 
people voted upon it. It confirmed the Lex Cae- 
cilia Didia (Cic. pro Sest. 64, in Vatin. 14, Phil . v. 
3, ad Alt. ii. 9, iv. 16). Pliny (H. N. ii 35) 
speaks of Silanus as proconsul As an orator 
Silanus owed more to nature than to study. (Cic. 
Brut. 68.) 

6. M. Junius Silanus, son of No. 5 and of 
Servilia, served in Gaul as Caesar's legatus in b. c. 
53, but does not appear to have been employed in 
any undertaking of importance. After Caesar's 
murder in b. c. 44, he accompanied his brother-in- 
law M. Lepidus over the Alps; and in the follow¬ 


ing year Lepidus sent him with a detachment of 
troops into Cisalpine Gaul, as the senate had ur¬ 
gently pressed Lepidus to assist the consuls Hirtius 
and Pansa, who were advancing against Antony to 
compel him to raise the siege of Mutina. Lepidus, 
however, gave Silanus no precise instructions as to 
his line of conduct; and the latter guessing the 
real wishes of his general, espoused the side of 
Antony. After the defeat of Antony Silanus 
recrossed the Alps and returned to Lepidus, who 
affected to be displeased with his conduct, and 
would not at first allow him to come into his 
presence. Silanus afterwards became obnoxious to 
the triumvirs, though the reason is not mentioned, 
and fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. At the peace 
of Misenum, in b.c. 39, he returned to Rome, and 
eventually won the favour of Octavian so completely 
that he raised him to the consulship in b. c. 25. 
(Caes. B. G. vl 1 ; Dion Cass. xlvi. 38, 51 ; Cic. 
cul Fam. x. 30, 34 ; Veil. Pat ii. 77 ; Dion Cass, 
liii. 25.) Silanus had two sisters, one married to 
M. Lepidus, the triumvir, and the other to C. 
Cassius, one of Caesar's murderers. [Junia, Nos. 
2 and 3.] 

7. C. Junius C. p. Silanus, consul b. c. 19 
with C. FumiuB, may perhaps have been a cousin 
of No. 6. (Dion Cass. liv. 18.) 

8. M.JuniusM.f. Silanus, son of No. 6, consul 
under Tiberius, a. d, 19, with L. Norbanus Balboa. 
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These consuls gave their name to the Lex Junia 
Norbana, which enacted that slaves manumitted 
without the requisite formalities should, in certain 
cases, have the status of Latini: such persons were 
called Latini Juniani (see Bid. of Antiq. p. 693, a, 
2d ed.). Tacitus speaks of Silanus as pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished by his high nobility and elo¬ 
quence. In a. d. 20 he obtained from Tiberius 
the recal of his brother [No. 9] from exile. Like 
the other senators he endeavoured to gain the 
favour of the emperor by flattery. He proposed in 
a. d. 22 that all public and private documents 
should not bear in future the names of the consuls, 
but the names of those who possessed the tribuni- 
cian power, that is, of the emperors. In a. d. 33 
his daughter Claudia, or Junia Claudilla, as she 
is called by Suetonius (Cal. 12), was married 
to C. Caesar, afterwards the emperor Caligula. 
Silanus was governor of Africa in the reign of 
Caligula ; but the suspicious tyrant feared his 
father-in-law, and accordingly first deprived him of 
all power in the province by compelling him to 
share the government with an imperial legatus, and 
afterwards compelled him to put an end to his life. 
Julius Oraecinus, the father of Agricola, had been 
ordered by Caligula to accuse Silanus, but he de¬ 
clined the odious task. (Tac. Ann. ii. 59, iii. 24, 
57, vi. 20, Hist. iv. 48, Agr. 4 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 
18, lix. 8 ; Suet. Cal. 12, 23.) 

9. D. Junius Silanus, a brother of No. 8, was 
one of the paramours of Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augustus, and voluntarily withdrew into exile when 
the adulteries of Julia were discovered. Tiberius 
allowed him to return to Rome in a. d. 20 on the 
intercession of his brother Marcus, but did not 
advance him to any of the honours of the state. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 24.) 

10. C. Junius Silanus, described as Flamen 
Martialis in the Capitoline Fasti, was consul 
a. d. 10, with P. Cornelius Dolabella. Judg¬ 
ing from his praenomen we may suppose him to 
have been a son of No. 7 ; but this is opposed to 
the Capitoline Fasti, in which he is described as 
C. p. M. n. Silanus was afterwards proconsul of 
Asia, and in a. d 22 was accused of malversation 
by the provincials. To this crime his accusers in 
the senate added that of treason (majestas\ and it 
was proposed to banish him to the island of 
Gvaros ; but Tiberius changed the place of his 
exile to the less inhospitable island of Cynthus, 
which his sister Torquata had begged might be the 
place of his punishment. (Tac. Ann. iii. 66—69, 
iv. 15.) 

11. App. Junius Silanus, was consul a. d. 28 
with P. Silius Nerva. He waB accused of majestas 
in a. d. 32, but was saved by Celsus, one of the 
informers. Claudius soon after his accession re¬ 
called Silanus from Spain, of which he was at that 
time governor, gave him in marriage Domitia 
Lepida, the mother of his wife Messalina, and 
treated him otherwise with the greatest distinction. 
But shortly afterwards, having refused the em¬ 
braces of Messalina, he was put to death by 
Claudius on the accusations of Messalina and Nar¬ 
cissus, both of whom said that they had in their 
dreams seen Silanus attempting to murder the 
emperor. (Tac. Ann. iv. 68, vi. 9, xi. 29 ; Suet. 
Claud. 29, 37 ; Dion Cass. lx. 14, who calls him 
Cains Appius Silanus.) One of the sons of Appius 
is called by Tacitus (xiii. 1) the abnepos or greats 
great-grandson of Augustus. It would therefore 
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appear that App. Silanus married Aemilia Lepida, 
the proneptis or great-granddaughter of Augustus. 
The genealogy would therefore stand thus: — 

1. Augustus. 

2. Julia, Alia, 

m. M. Agrippa. 

3. Julia, neptis, 

m. L. Aemilius Paul us. 

4. Lepida, proneptis,. 

m. App. Junius Silanus. 

Aemilia Lepida, the wife of App. Silanus, was at 
an early age betrothed to the emperor Claudius 
long before his accession to the throne, but was 
divorced soon afterwards [Lbpida, No. 3, where 
her subsequent marriage to App. Silanus ought to 
have been stated]. By his second wife Domitia 
Lepida, the mother of Messalina, App. Silanus of 
course had no children. Suetonius (Claud. 29) 
calls App. Silanus the consoceroi Claudius, because 
his son L. Silanus was betrothed to Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius. 

12. M. J uniu8 Silanus, a son of No. 11, was 
consul under Claudius a. d. 46 with Valerius 
Asiaticus. He was bom in the same year in 
which Augustus died, a. d. 14, and it is mentioned 
by Pliny as a singular fact that Augustus lived to 
see his great-great-grandBon. Silanus was pro- 
consul of Asia at the succession of Nero in a. d. 
54, and wub poisoned by Command of Agrippina, 
who feared that he might avenge the death of his 
brother [No. 13], and that his descent from Au¬ 
gustus might lead him to be preferred to the youthful 
Nero (Dion Cass. lx. 27 ; Plin. H. N. vii* 11 ; Tac, 
Ann. xiii. 4). Tacitus relates (l. c.) that Silanus 
was so far from being ambitious, that Caligula used 
to call him his “ pecus aurea,” but Dion Cassius 
(lix. 8) with more probability refers this epithet to 
the father in-law of Caligula [No. 8]. 

13. L. Junius Silanus, likewise a son of 
No. 11, was betrothed to Octavia, the daughter of 
the emperor Claudius, in a. d. 41. The emperor 
conferred upon him the triumphal ornaments when 
he was still a boy, and exhibited in his name 
magnificent gladiatorial games. But as Agrippina 
had resolved to marry Octavia to her own son 
Domitius, afterwards the emperor Nero, it was 
necessary to put Silanus out of the way. It was 
easy to persuade the foolish emperor of any thing, 
and he therefore readily believed the charges 
brought against Silanus. Accordingly in a. d. 48 
Silanus, who was then praetor, though he had not 
yet attained the legal age for the office, was ex¬ 
pelled from the senate by Vitellius, as censor, on 
the ground of incest with his sister Julia Calvina 
[Calvina] ; and he was further compelled by 
Claudius to resign the office of praetor. At the 
same time the marriage between him and Octavia 
was dissolved. At the beginning of the following 
year Octavia was married to Nero ; and Silanus, 
who knew that he would not be allowed to live 
much longer, put an end to his life on the day of 
their marriage. (Tac. Ann. xii. 3, 4, 8 ; Suet. 
Claud. 24, 29; Dion Cass. lx. 5, 31.) 

14. D. Junius Torquatus Silanus, probably 
also a son of No. 11, was consul under Claudius 
a. d. 53 with Q. Haterius Antoninus. He was 
compelled by Nero in a. d. 64 to put an end to his 
life, because he had boasted of being descended 
from Augustus. Tacitus says that he had boasted 
of Augustus being his aiavus; but if he was really 
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the abnepos of Augustus, the latter was his abacus , 
and not nis at aims , (Tac. Ann. xii. 58, xv. 35 ; 
Dion Cass. lxii. 27.) 

15. L. Junius Torquatus Silanus, the son 
of No. 12, and consequently the atnepos y or great- 
great-great grandson of Augustus. In consequence 
of the early death of his father, he was brought up 
in the house of the jurist Cassius, who had married 
Jiis aunt Lepida ; but his descent from Augustus, 
as well as his virtues, rendered him an object of 
suspicion to Nero. He was accordingly accused 
in a. d. 65, along with Cassius and his aunt 
Lepida. The crimes laid to the charge of Silanus 
were that he was aspiring to the empire, and that 
he had committed incest with his aunt Lepida. 
Silanus was sentenced to banishment, and was 
removed to Ostia, as if for the purpose of being 
carried over to Naxus ; but from Ostia he was 
conveyed to Barium, a municipium of Apulia, and 
was there shortly afterwards put to death. The 
name of the month of Junius was now changed 
into that of Germanicus, because the two Torquati 
had by their crimes rendered this name inaus- 

? icious (Tac. Ann. xv. 52, xvi. 7—9, 12). This 
i. Silanus is probably the same as the L. Silanus 
whose statue was erected in the forum in the time 
of the younger Pliny (Ep. i. 17). This Silanus 
appears to have been the last descendant of Julia, 
the granddaughter of Augustus. 

16. C. Junius Silanus, consul suffectus under 
Domitian in a. d. 92 (Fasti). 

17. Junius Silanus, consul under Commodus 
in a. n. 189 with Q. Servilius Silanus (Fasti). 

18. Junius Silanus, consul suffectus under 
Maximinus in a. d. 237 (Fasti). 

There are several coins of the Junia Gens with 
the name of Silanus upon them. We annex two 
specimens. On the obverse of the first is the head 
of Salus, and on the obverse of the second the 
head of a barbarian with a torquis round the coin. 
The torquis was inserted in order to mark the 
connection of the Silani with the Manlii Torquati. 
We have already seen that the son of the jurist 
T. Manlius Torquatus was adopted by a D. Junius 
Silanus. [See above, No. 3.] In consequence of 
this connection between the Silani and Torquati, 
we find the name of Torquatus assumed by several 
of the Silani. [See above, Nos. 14, 15.] Who 
the D. Silanus is, referred to on these coins, cannot 
be determined ; the two coins probably refer to 
two different persons of the name. 
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SILENUS. 

SILA'NUS, LICI'NIUS, consul b.c. 20, is a 
false reading in Dion CasBius (Iv. 30) for Silianus. 
The full name of this consul was A. Licinius 
Nerva Silianus [Nerva, Licinius, No. 7]. 

SILA'NUS, SERVI'LIUS, the name of two 
consuls under Commodus, namely, M. Servilius 
Silanus in a. d. 188, and Q. Servilius Silanus in 
A. d. 189 (Fasti). 

SILA'NUS, T. TURPI'LIUS, was appointed 
by Metellus in b. c. 108 commander of the town of 
Vaga or Vacca, in Numidia ; but the inhabitants, 
urged on by Jugurtha, treacherously massacred all 
the Roman garrison, with the exception of Tur- 
pilius Silanus, who escaped to the main body of 
the Roman army. The conduct and escape of 
Turpilius were suspicious ; he was brought to trial 
before Metellus, and condemned ; and, as he was 
a Latin and not a Roman citizen, was scourged 
and put to death. Plutarch relates that the inno¬ 
cence of Turpilius was afterwards established ; and 
that Mariu9, who was present at the trial as an 
assessor, had strongly urged Metellus to put him 
to death, in order thus to bring upon his com¬ 
mander the odium of having condemned an inno¬ 
cent man (Sail. Jug. 66—69 ; Pint. Mar. 8). 

SILENTIA'RIUS, PAULUS [Paulus, lite¬ 
rary, No. 18]. 

SILE'NUS or SEILE'NUS (2ti\yv6s). It 
is remarked in the article Satyrus, that the older 
Satyrs were generally termed Sileni (comp. Schol. 
ad Nicand. Alex. 31), but one of these Sileni is 
commonly the Silenus, who always acts a prominent 
part in the retinue of Dionysus, from whom he is 
inseparable, and whom he is said to have brought 
up and instructed. (Diod. iv. 14; Orph. Hymn. 
53. 1.) Like the other Satyrs he is called a son of 
Hermes (Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 13), but others 
call him a son of Pan by a nymph, or of Gaea 
(Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 97, xxix. 262 ; Aelian, V. H. 
iii. 18; comp. Porphyr. Vit. Pylhag. 16; Clemens, 
Cohort, ad Cent. p. 24.) Being the constant com¬ 
panion of Dionysus, he is, like the god, said to have 
been bom at Nysa (Catull. 64, 253), and Diodo¬ 
rus (iii. 72) even represents him as king of Nysa; 
he moreover took part in the contest with the Gi- 
gantes, and slew Enceladus, putting the others to 
flight by the braying of his ass: (Eurip. Cycl.) 
He is described as a jovial old man, with a bald 
head, a puck nose, fat and round like his wine bag, 
which he always carried with him, and generally 
as intoxicated. As therefore he cannot trust to 
his own legs, he is generally riding on an ass 
(Ov. Fast. i. 399, iii. 749), or he is supported by 
other Satyrs and Satyrisci. (Virg. Eclog. vi. 13 ; 
Lucian, Deor. Cone. 4.) In every other respect 
he is described as resembling his brethren in the 
fondness for sleep, wine and music. He is men¬ 
tioned along with Marsyas and Olympus as the 
inventor of the flute which he is often seen play¬ 
ing (Strab. x. p. 470), and a special kind of dance 
was called after him Silenus, while he himself is 
designated as the dancer. (Anacr. 38. 11; Paus. 
iii. 25. § 2 ; Lucian, loarom. 27.) But it is a 
peculiar feature in his character that he was con¬ 
ceived also as an inspired prophet, who knew all 
the past and the most distant future (Aelian, 
V. H. iii. 18 ; Virg. Eclog. vi, 31, &c.), and as a 
sage who despised ail the gifts of fortune (Cic. 
Tuscul. i. 48); so that he becomes the represent¬ 
ative of that wisdom which conceals itself behind 
a rough and uncouth external appearance, whence 
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he is likened to Socrates. (Plat. Sympos. 32 ; 
Xenoph. Sympos, 5, § 7.) When he was drunk 
and asleep, he was in the power of mortals who 
might compel him to prophesy and sing by sur¬ 
rounding him with chains of flowers. (Aelian, 
V. H. iii. 18; Philostr. Imag. i. 22, Vit. Apoll. 
vi. 27; Ov. Met. xi. 91.) Silenus had a temple 
at Elis, where Methe (Drunkenness) stood by his 
side handing him a cup of wine. (Hirt, Mythol. 
Bildcrb. p. 164, &c.; C. O. Muller, Ancient Art 
and its Remains , § 386.) [L. S.] 

SILE'NUS (3Se«\rj^5 or 2,t\rjv6s\ literary. 
1. A native of Calatia (heiAyvbs 6 KaKanavos ), 
an historical writer. Athenaeus (xii. p. 542, a), 
quotes from the third book of a work by him, 
entitled 2tKe?UK<i. The same work is probably 
referred to by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 3,11). lie 
also wrote upon Roman history, and is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. i. 6), 
who charges him with a want of care and accu¬ 
racy, and by Livy (xxvi. 49) when speaking of 
the operations of Scipio Africanus the elder, in 
Spain. This Silenus is, doubtless, identical with 
6 (ruyypa<pcu? 9 mentioned by Strabo (iii. 
p. 172), who remarks that he, as well as Arte- 
midorus, was ignorant of the reason why the foun¬ 
tain in the temple of Hercules at Gades rose 
when the tide fell, and fell when the tide rose. 
It is probably this writer also who is quoted by 
Stephanus (s. v. naAiKif), and by Pliny (II. N. 
iv, 22). Photius also (s. v. 2apSovios yeA ws), 
mentions what Silenus says iv /3' rCuv irepl 2 vpa- 
K6acras. Cicero (de Div. i. 24) quotes from Sile¬ 
nus (of whom he remarks : is autem diligentissime 
res Ilannibalis persecutus cst ) an account of a dream 
that Hannibal had after the capture of Saguntum. 
(Corap. Corn. Nep. Hannib. extr.) 

2. It was probably a different writer from the 
last who is quoted several times by Athenaeus 
and others as the author of a work on foreign 
words ( yAuiocrai ). Athenaeus mentions him fre¬ 
quently along with Cleitarchus. (Athen. xi. pp. 
468, a. 475, d. 478, e. 482, f. xiv. p. 644, f., &c.; 
comp. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1299; Eustath. 
ad Od. vii. 102, p. 1571.) Silenus also compiled 
a collection of fabulous histories, (Tzetzes in Ly - 
cophr. 786 ; Schol. Horn. Od. i. 75, where he is 
called a Chian, as he is also by Eustathius, ad Od. 
xix. 407, p. 1871, and Eudocia, pp. 43, 312, 394 ; 
Vossius, de Hist. Graecis , p. 498, ed. Wester- 
mann.) [C. P. M.] 

SILE'NUS, an architect who wrote a work on 
the Doric order, de Symmetriis Doricorum. He 
was apparently of an early age and a little later 
than the scene painter Agatharchus, who was con¬ 
temporary with Aeschylus. (Vitruv. vii. praef. § 
12.) [P. S.] 

P. SILI'CIUS, as he is called by Plutarch, or 
Silicius Coronas, as Dion Cassius names him, a 
Roman senator, and one of the judices appointed 
to try the conspirators against the life of Caesar in 
b. c. 43, in accordance with the Lex Pedia. [Pe- 
nius, No. i.] Although Octavianus was present 
with his array, Silicius ventured to vote for the 
acquittal of M. Brutus, in consequence of which he 
was afterwards proscribed by the triumvirs, and 
put to death. Appian erroneously calls him 
Icilius (Dion Cass, xlvu 49; Plut. Brut. 27 ; 
Appian, B . C. iv. 27). 

SPLIA GENS, plebeian, did not attain much 
importance till quite the latter end of the republic, 
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although a person of this name is mentioned as 
early as b. c. 409. The first member of the gens 
who obtained the consulship was P. Silius Nerva, 
in b. c. 20. The different cognomens of the Silii 
are given below in alphabetical order. Nerva is 
the only cognomen that occurs on coina of the 
gens. 

Si'Ll 0, UMBO'NIUS, governor of Baetica 
under Claudius, was recalled from his province, 
and expelled from the senate because he had 
offended some of the emperor’s freedmen, though 
accused, for the sake of form, of another crime 
(Dion Cass. lx. 24). 

Si'Ll US. 1. Q. Silius, one of the quaestors 
elected for the first time from the plebs in B. c. 
409 (Liv. iv. 54). 

2. T. Silius, served under Caesar in Gaul, and 
was sent by him against the Veneti in b. c. 56 
(Caes. B. O. iii. 7). 

3. A. Silius, a friend of Cicero, is frequently 
mentioned by him in his correspondence with 
Atticus in b. c. 45. (Cic. ad Alt. x. 13, xii. 18, 
22, 24, 25, xiii. 50.) 

4. P. Silius, governed Bithynia and Pontus as 
propraetor in b. c. 51, at the same time as Cicero 
governed Cilicia as proconsul, Bibulus Syria, and 
Thermus Asia. Silius was a friend of Atticus 
(Cic. ad Alt. y i. 1. § 13, vii. 1. § 8). Several of 
Cicero’s letters are addressed to this Silius. He 
consulted Cicero on a legal point in b. c. 44, the 
explanation of which has exercised the ingenuity 
of modem jurists. (Cic. ad Fain. vii. 21, ad Alt. 
xv. 23, 24 ; P. E. Huschke, De Causa Siliana , 
Rostochii, 1824, and also in his Studien , Breslau, 
1830, vol. i.) This Silius was probably the father 
of P. Silius Nerva, consul in b. c. 20. [Silius 
Nerva.] 

5. C. Silius P. p. P. n., was consul a. d. 13, 
with L. Munatius Plancus (Dion Cass. lvi. 28 ; 
Suet. Aug. 101 ; Frontin. de Aquaed. 102 ; Fasti 
Capitol.). He was appointed at the end of his 
year of office legatus of Upper Germany, where 
he was at the death of Augustus, in the month of 
August in the following year. He served under 
Germanicus in his campaigns in Germany, and on 
account of his success obtained the triumphal or¬ 
naments in A. d. 15. Germanicus sent him against 
the Chatti in the following year, but the result of 
that expedition is not mentioned by Tacitus. In 
a. d. 21 he defeated Julius Sacrovir, who, in con¬ 
junction with Julius Florus, had excited an insur¬ 
rection in Gaul, and had collected a formidable 
army among the Aedui and the surrounding people 
[Sacrovir]. But his friendship with Germanicus 
caused his ruin. He had also excited the sus¬ 
picions of the jealous emperor by the successes he 
had obtained, by the long continuance of his com¬ 
mand, and by the boastful manner in which he 
had spoken of his services. He was accordingly 
accused of repetundae and majestas in a. d. 24, 
and anticipated his condemnation by a voluntary 
death. His wife Sosia Galla was involved in the 
accusations brought against him, and was sentenced 
to banishment. [Galla, Sosia.] (Tac. Ann. i. 
31, ii. 6, 7, 25, iii 42—45, iv. 18, 19 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 31.) 

6. C. Silius, son of No. 5, the most beautiful 
of the Roman youths, was passionately loved by 
Messalina, the wife of the emperor Claudius. She 
made no secret of her affection for him, and visited 
his house openly, with a large retinue. She com- 

3 a 4 
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pelled him to divorce his wife Junia Silana, and made 
him consul designates in a. d. 48. At length her 
effrontery reached so mad a pitch, that she married 
him with all the forms and ceremonies of a legal 
marriage, during the absence of her stupid husband 
at Ostia. The latter would no doubt have remained 
ignorant of the whole affair, had not his freedman 
Narcissus resolved upon the destruction both of Silius 
and Messalina. By means of two favourite concu¬ 
bines of Claudius, Narcissus acquainted the emperor 
with the outrage that had been committed against 
him. Silius was put to death and many others with 
him, (Tac. Ann . xi. 5, 12, 26—35 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 31 ; Suet. Claud . 26 ; Juv. x. 331, &c.) [Mjcs- 
salina, p. 1054, a.] 

SI'LIUS BASSUS. [Bassub.] 

C. SI'LIUS ITA'LICUS, the most voluminous 
among the Roman writers of heroic verse, was 
born about a. d. 25. From his early years he 
devoted himself to oratory and poetry, taking 
Cicero as his model in the former, and Virgil in 
the latter. He acquired great reputation as a 
pleader at the bar, and acted for some time as a 
member of that body of judicial umpires who were 
known as the Centumvirs. His life, in so far as 
we can trace it, presents a course of unbroken 
prosperity. He was elevated to the consulship in 
a. n. 68, the year in which Nero perished; he was 
admitted to familiar intercourse with Vitellius, and 
subsequently discharged the duties of proconsul of 
Asia with high renown. After enjoying for a 
lengthened period the dignities of political and 
literary fame without incurring the envy which is 
for the most part the lot of distinguished statesmen 
and authors, he determined to retire from tho busy 
world, and to pass his old age among his numerous 
villas, which were abundantly furnished with 
books and works of art. His two favourite re¬ 
sidences were a mansion near Puteoli, formerly the 
Academy of Cicero, and the house in the vicinity 
of Naples once occupied by Virgil; and so en¬ 
amoured did he become of seclusion, that upon the 
accession of Trajan he refused to repair to Rome, 
and pay homage to the new prince. In these 
happy retreats he passed his time in tranquillity 
until he had completed his 75th year, when, in 
consequence of the pain caused by an incurable 
tubercle ( insanabUis davus) of some kind, he starved 
himself to death ; and it was remarked that as he 
was the last consul nominated by Nero, so he sur¬ 
vived all those who had held that office in the 
same reign. The only stain upon his character 
arises from the imputation that he pandered to the 
cruelties of the tyrant, by acting as a voluntary 
accuser ; but if this charge was true, his guilt was 
in a great measure expiated by the blamelessness 
of his subsequent career. He had two sons, one 
of whom died when young ; the other attained to 
the consulship before his father's death. 

Much discussion has taken place with regard to 
the import of the word Italicus , which no one has 
as yet explained in a satisfactory manner. Accord¬ 
ing to the opinion most generally adopted, it was 
derived from the place of his birth which is ima¬ 
gined to have been either Italica near Hispalis in 
Baetica, or Corfinium, in the country of tne Pe- 
ligni. Neither of these suppositions will bear in¬ 
vestigation. It is extremely improbable that he 
was a Spaniard, for Martial, who repeatedly cele¬ 
brates his praises, nowhere claims him as a coun¬ 
tryman, although he frequently alludes with pride 
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to the men of genius whom his native province had 
produced. On the other hand, although there is 
no doubt that the allies in the Social War gave the 
name of Italica to Corfinium, because they intended 
to make it the metropolis of their league, there is 
no reason to believe that it retained this title after 
the conclusion of the struggle. There is also a 
grammatical objection of some weight; for accord¬ 
ing both to analogy and to the authority of inscrip¬ 
tions, the local adjective derived from Italica near 
Hispalis would not be Italicus , but Italicemis. (See 
also Gell. xvi. 13.) This however in itself would 
not be conclusive. (Hispanus, Hispanensis.) 

It has been erroneously inferred from a line in 
Martial (viii. 66), 

“ Felix purpura tertiusque consul,” 

that Silius had been thrice consul, but the words 
imply merely that there had been three consuls in 
the family — Silius himself, his son, to celebrate 
whose accession to office the epigram was written, 
and a third person, perhaps that C. Silius who wns 
consul a. d. 13 (Sueton. Octav, 101), and who 
may have been the father of the poet: but this is 
a mere conjecture. Our authorities for this bio¬ 
graphy are sundry epigrams in Martial (especially 
vii. 62, viii. 66, xi. 51), and an epistle of the 
younger Pliny (iii. 7, or iii, 5, ed. Titze). See 
also Tacit. Ilist. iii. 65. 

The great work of Silius Italicus was an heroic 
poem in seventeen books, entitled Punica , which 
has descended to us entire. It contains a narrative 
of the events of the second Punic War, from the 
capture of Saguntum to the triumph of Scipio 
Africanus, together with various episodes relating 
to the more remarkable achievements in the first 
contest with Carthage, and to the exploits of 
champions in still earlier ages, such as Scaevola, 
Cainillus, and the three hundred Fabii. Just as 
Virgil did not think that he degraded the majesty 
of the epic by making it a vehicle for flattering the 
Julian line, so his imitator has interwoven with 
his verses a panegyric upon the Flavian dynasty. 
The materials are derived almost entirely from 
Livy and Polybius. With regard to the merits of 
the piece, those few persons who have perused it 
from beginning to end will scarcely think the cri¬ 
ticism too severe which pronounces it to be the 
least attractive poem within the range of classical 
antiquity ; and this judgment is by no means in¬ 
compatible with the praises awarded by Cellarius. 
We may freely admit that many passages may be 
adduced which throw light upon the historical 
events of that remarkable epoch, upon the origin, 
fortunes, and geographical position of different na¬ 
tions in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, and upon 
various points connected with mythology and an¬ 
cient usages. But these are not the commendations 
we bestow on a great poet; the information which, 
after all, might be compressed within a very limited 
compass is certainly not destitute of value, but it 
is conveyed through the medium of the coldest, 
heaviest, and most lifeless composition that ever 
was misnamed an heroic poem. Notwithstanding 
the eulogistic apostrophe of Martial (Sili, Castali• 
dum decus sororum ), dictated perhaps by personal 
friendship, or more probably by the desire of 
fawning upon one who possessed so much power at 
court, the merits of Silius seem to have been fairly 
appreciated by his contemporaries, as we perceive 
from the words of Pliny “ Sctibebat carmina majori 
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turn qudm industria; ” and soon after death he 
appears to have fallen into complete oblivion, for 
he is neither quoted nor named by any writer, not 
even by the grammarians, until the time of Apolli- 
naris. ( Excusator. ad Felio. 260.) 

The work of Silius Italicus was first brought to 
light after the revival of letters by Poggio the 
Florentine, having been discovered by him while 
attending the council of Constance. 

The Editio Princeps was printed at Rome by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz under the inspection of 
Andrew, bishop of Aleria, fol. 1471, and again at 
the same place, fol. 1471, 1474, 1480. The best 
editions are those of Cellarius, 8vo. Lips. 1695, 
and Drakenborch, 4to. Traj. ad Ithen. 1717, espe¬ 
cially the latter. That by Ruperti, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Goetting. 1795, contains a considerable quantity of 
useful matter, but displays little scholarship or 
judgment. 

There is a complete translation into English 
verse, bearing the title “ The Second Punik War 
between Hannibal and the Romanes: the whole 
xvii. books Englished from the Latine of Silius 
I talicus, with a continuation from the triumphe of 
Scipio to the death of Hannibal, by Tho. Ross. 1 * 
Fol. London, 1661; and reprinted fol. Lond. 1672. 

The commencement was translated into French 
verse by Mich, de Marolles, and was appended to 
his “ Considerations sur une Critique de l’Eneide,” 
4to. Paris (no date), and to his translation of the 
Achilleis of Statius, 4to. Paris, 1678. Select pas¬ 
sages have been rendered into German by K. P. 
Kretschmann, to be found in the collection called 
“ Meissners Apollo,” 1797, lleft. 5. There is 
also a version into Italian by Buzio, which is con¬ 
tained in the Raccolta di tuiti gli antichi pocti Latini , 
4to. Milan 1765, vol. 34—35. [W. R.] 

SI'LIUS MESS ALL A. [Messalla, p. 1053.] 

SI'LIUS NERVA. 1. P. Silius Nerva, was 
consul under Augustus b. c. 20, with M. Appuleius, 
and afterwards subdued the Cammunii and Venii 
(a/. Venones), Gallic tribes. (Dion Cass. liv. 7, 
20 .) 

2. P. Silius Nerva, consul under Tiberius 
a. d. 28, with Ap. Junius Silanus. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
68 ; Plin. II. N. viii. 40.) 

3. Silius Nerva, consul under Nero in a. d. 
65, with Vestinus Atticus (Tac. Ann . xv. 48). He 
is described in the Fasti as A. Licinius Nerva Si- 
lianus ; whence it would appear that he was 
adopted by A. Licinius. He was probably the son 
of No. 2. 

There are several coins bearing on the reverse 
p. nerva, which are referred by modern numis- 
matologists to the Silia gens, and not to the Licinia 
gens, as older writers had done. A specimen of 
these coins is annexed. The reverse represents the 
septa of the comitia: one citizen is placing his ta- 
bella in the ballot-box, while another is receiving 
his tabella from the officer. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 313.) 
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SILLAX (2tA\a£), a painter, of Rhegium 
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flourished about b. c. 500, since he was mentioned 
by Simonides and Epicharmus. He adorned with 
his paintings the Polemarchian portico ito\«- 
(xdpxetov (TTodv) at Phlius. (Polemo, ap. Ath. v. p. 

210, b.; Simon, Fr. ccxxii. Schneidewin.)' [P. S] 
SILO, ABRO'NIUS. [Abronius.] 

SILO, GA'VIUS. [Gavius, No. 3.] 

SILO, POMPEIUS, constantly mentioned by 
M. Seneca among the illustrious rhetoricians of his 
age. (Sen. Suas. I, 2, &c.) 

SILO, Q. POMPAE'DIUS, the leader of the 
Marsi in the Social War, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking, at first endeavoured to obtain for the 
Socii the Roman franchise, by means of M. Livius 
Drusus, the celebrated tribune of the plebs in 
b. c. 91. He came to Romo to concoct his plans 
with Drusus, and remained in his house several 
days ; and it is related by Diodorus that he subse¬ 
quently marched upon Rome at the head of 10,000 
men, with weapons concealed beneath their clothes, 
n order to extort the franchise by force,* but that 
he was persuaded by Domitius, perhaps the censor 
of the preceding year, to give up his enterprise 
Plut. Cat . Min. 2 ; Diod. xxxvii. p. 612, ed. 
Wess.). With the death of Drusus the allies 
lost all hope of obtaining their demands peaceably, 
and forthwith took up arms. The history of the 
war which ensued is given in too confused and frag¬ 
mentary a manner to enable us to follow the ope¬ 
rations of Pompaedius Silo step by step ; but all 
accounts agree in representing him as the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Italian generals. His most bril- 
iant exploit seems to have been the defeat of Q. 
Caepio, whom he decoyed into an ambush ; but he 
was unable, either by his stratagems or his sarcasms, 
to force Marius to an engagement (Plut. Mar . 33). 
After most of the allies had laid down their arms 
and submitted to the Romans, Pompaedius still 
continued the struggle. He regained Bovianum, 
which had been taken by Sulla, and entered this 
capital of Samnium in triumph (Obsequ. 116). 
But this was his last success. He was first de¬ 
feated by Mam. Aemilius, and subsequently by Q. 
Metellus Pius. In the latter battle he perished, 
and with his death the war came to an end, b. c. 
88 (Appian, B. C. i. 40, 44, 53 ; Diod. xxxvii. p. 
539, ed. Wess.; Liv. Epit. 76 ; Flor. iii. 18 ; 
Oros. v. 18 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 16). Several writers 
have Popedius , and others give Sylo or Sillo as the 
cognomen, but Pompaedius Silo is the correct 
orthography. 

SILO, POMPAE'DIUS, fought under Venti- 
dius, the legatus of Antony, in his campaign against 
the Parthians in b. c. 39 (Dion Cass, xlviii. 41). 
The proceedings of Silo in Judaea are related at 
length by Josephus ( Antiq . xiv. 15, B. J. i. 
15). 

SILVA'NUS, a Latin divinity of the fields 
and forests, to whom in the very earliest times the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians are said to have dedicated 
a grove and a festival (Virg. Aen. viii. 600). He 
is described as a god watching over the fields and 
husbandmen, and is also called the protector of the 
boundaries of fields (Horat. Epod. ii. 22). Hy- 
ginus {De Limit. Const. Praef.) tells us that Sil- 
vanus was the first to set up stones to mark the 
limits of fields, and that every estate had three 
Silvani, a Silvanus domesticus (in inscriptions 
called Silvanus Larum and Silvanus sanctus sacer 
Larum), Silvanus agrestis (also called salutaris), 
who was worshipped by shepherds* and Silvanus 
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orientalis; that is, the god presiding over the point 
at which an estate begins. Hence Silvani are often 
spoken of in the plural. In connection with woods 
(sylvestris deus), he especially presided over plan¬ 
tations, and delighted in trees growing wild 
(Tibull. ii. 5. 30 ; Lucan, Phars. iii. 402 ; Plin. 
H. N. xii. 2; 0 v. Met, i. 193); whence he is 
represented as carrying the trunk of a cypress 
(ti*y$po<l>6pos t Virg. Georg . i. 20). Respecting the 
cypress, however, the following story is told. 
Silvanus, or according to others, Apollo (Serv. 
ad Aen. iii. 680 ; Ov. Met. x. 106, &c.), was in 
love with the youth Cyparissus, and once by 
accident killed a hind belonging to Cyparissus. 
The latter died of grief, and was metamor¬ 
phosed into a cypress (Serv, ad Virg. Georg. 
i. 20, Eclog. x. 26, Aen. iii. 680). He is 
further described as the divinity protecting the 
flocks of cattle, warding off wolves, and promoting 
their fertility (Virg. Aen. viii. 601 ; Tibull. i. 5. 
27 ; Cato, De Re Rust. 83; Nonn. ii. 324). 
Being the god of woods and flocks, he is also 
described as fond of music ; the syrinx was sacred 
to him (Tibull. ii. 5. 30), and ho is mentioned 
along with the Pans and Nymphs (Virg. Georg. 
i. 21 ; Lucan, l. c.). Later speculators even iden¬ 
tified Silvanus with Pcan, Faunus, Inuus and 
Aegipan (Plut. Parall. Min. 22). Cato (/. c.) 
calls him Mars Silvanus, from which it is clear 
that he must have been connected with the Italian 
Mars, and it is further stated that his connection 
with agriculture referred only to the labour per¬ 
formed by men, and that females were excluded 
from his worship (Schol. ad Juven. vi. 446). 
In the Latin poets, as well as in works of art, he 
always appears as an old man, but as cheerful and 
in love with Pomona (Virg. Georg, ii. 494 ; Horat. 
Epod. ii. 21, Carm. iii. 8 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 639). 
The sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, 
corn-ears, milk, meat, wine and pigs. (Horat. 
Epod. ii. 22, Epist. ii. 1. 143; Tibull. i. 5. 27 ; 
Juven. vi. 446; comp. Voss. Mythol. Rriefe , ii. 
68; Hartung, Die Relig. der Rom. vol. ii. p. 170, 
&c.) [L.S.] 

SILVA'NUS, a general of infantry in Gaul, 
where he completely succeeded in quelling a for¬ 
midable insurrection of the barbarians during the 
reign of Constantius (a. d. 355), to whom he had 
rendered an important service upon a former oc¬ 
casion by deserting, with a large body of cavalry, 
from Magnentius, immediately before the great 
battle of Mursa. Having been falsely accused of 
treason by an informer who produced forged docu¬ 
ments in support of the charge, he was urged by 
despair to commit the crime of which he had 
been so villanously impeached, and assumed the 
purple at Cologne, about the end of July a. d. 355, 
almost at the very moment when his innocence 
had been triumphantly established before the im¬ 
perial tribune at Milan. Ursicinus having been 
despatched with a few followers to crush this rebel¬ 
lion as best he might, effected by treachery the 
destruction of Silvanus, who was murdered twenty- 
tnght days after he had been proclaimed Augustus. 
He is represented by a contemporary historian as 
an officer of great experience and skill, not less 
remarkable for his gentle temper and amiable 
manners, than for his warlike prowess. It is not 
improbable that he may be the Silvanus named in 
the Codex Theodosianus (Chron. A. d. 349) as a 
commander of infantry and cavalry under Constant 
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(The details with regard to the unfortunate 
usurpation of Silvanus are given with animated 
minuteness by Ammianus Marcellinus, xv. 5, 6, 
who accompanied Ursicinus upon his hazardous 
mission. See also Julian. Orat. i. ii.; Mamertin. 
Panegyr, ii. ; Aurel. Vick de Caes. 42, Epit. 42 ; 
Eutrop. x. 7 ; Zonar. xiii. 9.) [W. R.] 

SILVA'NUS, M. CEIO'NIUS, consul under 
Antoninus a. d. 156, with C. Serius Augurinus 
(Fasti). 

SILVA'NUS, GRA'NIUS, tribune of a prae¬ 
torian cohort under Nero, was commissioned by 
the emperor, on the detection of the conspiracy of 
Piso, a. d. 65, to demand from the philosopher Se¬ 
neca an explanation of certain suspicious words 
which he was charged with having spoken to An- 
tonius Natalis. Silvanus himself was involved in 
the conspiracy ; and though he was acquitted, he 
put an end to his own life (Tac. Ann. xv. 60, and 
50, 71). Orelli, in his edition of Tacitus, reads 
Gatrius Silvanus instead of Granins Silvanus. 

SILVA'NUS, PLAU'TIUS. 1. M. Plau- 
tius Silvanus, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 89, 
proposed a law that fifteen persons should be 
annually elected by each tribe, out of its own body, 
to be placed in the Album Judicum (Ascon. in 
Cornel, p. 79, ed. Orelli). In conjunction with 
his colleague, C. Papirius Carbo, he also proposed 
a law conferring the Roman franchise upon the 
citizens of the foederatae civitates. (Cic. pro 
Arch. 4 ; comp. Diet, of Antiq. p. 293, a, 2d ed.) 

2. M. Plautius M. f. A. n. Silvanus, was 
consul b. c. 2. He afterwards served with great 
distinction under Tiberius in the Pannonian and 
Illyrican wars, and obtained in consequence, as we 
learn from an inscription, the triumphal ornaments 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 112; Dion Cass. lv. 34, lvi. 12; 
Gruter, p. 452. 6). 

3. Plautius Silvanus, praetor a. d. 24, threw 
his wife Apronia out of the window, and having 
been accused of the crime, anticipated his con¬ 
demnation by a voluntary death. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
22 ). 

4. Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, offered 
up the prayer as pontifex when the first stone of 
the Capitol was laid, in a. d. 70 (Tac. Ilist. iv. 
53). We learn from an inscription (Gruter, p, 
453 ; Orelli, n. 750) that he held many important 
military commands, and that he was twice consul. 
The date of these consulships, in both of which he 
was consul suffectus, is uncertain. Baiter, in his 
Fasti Consulares, places the first in the reign of 
Claudius, a. d. 47, and the second in the reign of 
Vespasian, a. d. 76. 

5. M. Plautius Silvanus, consul suffectus in 
a. d. 68 (Fasti). 

SILVA'NUS, POMPEIUS, consul suffectus 
under Claudius, a. d. 45 (Fasti), is perhaps the same 
as the Pompeius or Poppaeus Silvanus, a man of 
consular rank, who governed Dalmatia at the death 
of Nero, and is described by Tacitus as rich and 
aged. He espoused the side of VespasiaD, but 
prosecuted the war with little vigour. He entered 
Rome along with the other generals of Vespasian, 
and was appointed by the senate to superintend the 
loan of money which the state was to obtain from 
private persons. (Hist. ii. 86, iii. 50, iv. 47.) 

SILVA'NUS, POMPO'NIUS, was proconsul 
of Africa, and was accused by the provincials in 
the reign of Nero, a. d. 58, but he was acquitted in 
consequence of his being an old man possessing 
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great wealth and no children (Tac. Ann . xiii. 52). 
This Pomponius Silvanus is perhaps the same as 
the Pompeius or Poppaeus Silvanus mentioned 
above, as the names are frequently confounded, and 
the latter is described by Tacitus {Hist. ii. 8b) as 
rich and aged. 

SILVAWS, POPPAEUS. [Silvanus, 
Pompeius.] 

SDL VI US, the son of Ascanius, is said to have 
been so called because he was born in a wood. All 
the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cognomen 
Silvius. The series of these mythical kings is 
given somewhat differently by Livy, Ovid, and 
Dionysius, as the following list will show (Liv. i. 
3 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 609, &c.; Dionys. i. 70, 71). 

Livy. Ovid. Dionysius. 

1. Aeneas. Aeneas. Aeneas. 

2. Ascanius. Ascanius. Ascanius. 

3. Silvius. Silvius. Silvius. 

4. Aeneas Silvius. Aeneas Silvius. 

5. Latinus Silvius. Latinus. Latinus Silvius. 

6. Alba. Alba. Alba. 

7. Atys. Epytus. Capetus. 

8. Capys. Capys. Capys Silvius. 

9. Capetus. Capetus. Calpetus. 

10. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. 

11. Agrippa. Remulus. Agrippa. 

12. Romulus Silvius. Acrota. Alladius. 

13. Aventinus. Aventinu9. Aventinus. 

14. Proca. Palatinus. Procas. 

15. Amulius. Amulius. Amulius. 

SILUS, a Roman cognomen, properly signified 
a person whose nose turned up (Festus, s. v. ; Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. i. 29). The names Silo, Silius, and 
Silanus appear to be all connected with this name. 

SILUS, C. ALBUUIUS, a Roman rhetorician, 
a native of Novaria, in the north of Italy, was 
aedile in his native town. He quitted Novaria in 
consequence of being dragged down from his 

tribunal on one occasion while administering jus¬ 
tice, and repaired to Rome in the time of Augus¬ 
tus, where he obtained great renown by his oratory 
in the school of Plancus. He afterwards pleaded 
in the courts with considerable success, but having 
failed in one of his causes he left Rome and settled 
at Mediolanum, where he continued to exercise his 
profession as an advocate. He at length retired to 
his native town, and there put an end to his own 
life. (Suet, de Clar. Rhetor. 6 ; Senec. Controv. iii, 
proem. ; We9termann, Geschichte der Romischen 
BcredtsamkeiU $ 86.) 

SILUS, DOMI'TIUS, the former husband of 
Arria Galla, whom he quietly surrendered to Piso. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 59.) 

SILUS, SE'RGIUS. 1. M. Sergius Silus, the 
great-grandfather of Catiline, distinguished himself 
by his extraordinary bravery in the second Punic 
war. Although he had lost his right hand, and re¬ 
ceived twenty-three wounds in two campaigns, he 
continued in the army, and fought four times against 
the Carthaginians with his left hand alone. He 
was praetor urbanus in b. c. 197, in which year six 
praetors were elected for the first time (Plin, //. N. 
vii. 28. s. 29j Liv. xxxii. 27, 28, 31, xxxiii. 21). 
The annexed coin of the Sergia gens was probably 
struck in honour of this Sergius Silus by his son. 
The reverse represents a horseman in full gallop, 
holding in his left hand the head of a foe. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 306.) 
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2. M. Sergius Silus, son of the preceding, 
and grandfather of Catiline, was legatus of Aenri- 
lius Paulus in the war with Perseus in B.C. 168. 
(Liv. xliv. 40.) 

3. Sergius Silus, son of No. 2, and father of 
Catiline. He does not appear to have held any of 
the public offices, and we do not even know his 
praenomen. He left his son no property. (Q. Cic. 
de Pet. Cons. 2 ; Sail. Cat. 5.) 

4. Cn. Sergius Silus, was condemned on the 
accusation of Metellus Celer, because he had pro¬ 
mised money to a materfamilias for the enjoyment 
of her person. (Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) 

SIMARISTUS (Stjuapio-Tos), a grammatical, or 
lexicographical writer, mentioned several times by 
Athenaeus. Whether he was the author of more 
than one work, does not appear ; but Athenaeus 
quotes frequently from one entitled ‘O/xoSyvjua (iii. 
p. 99, d., ix. p. 395, f., xi. p. 478, c.). [C. P. M.j 

SIMENUS, a statuary in bronze, mentioned by 
Pliny among those who made athletas etarmatos et 
venatores sacrijicantesque (//. iV. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
34). There is no other mention of this artist; 
and even the form of the name occurs nowhere 
else. [P. S.] 

SIMEON. [Symeon.] 

SI'MILIS, was a centurion under Trajan, and 
praefectus praetorio under Hadrian, who erected a 
statue to his honour. Dion Cassius says that Similis 
received the prefecture against his will, and that 
he with difficulty prevailed upon Hadrian to let him 
resign it ; but Spartianus on the contrary Btates, 
that Hadrian removed Similis from his office, 
although he was partly indebted to him for the 
empire, and appointed Septicius Clarus his succes¬ 
sor. (Dion Cass. lxix. 18, 19 ; Spart. Hadr . 9.) 

SI'MMIAS (Sijujufas), historical. 1. A Mace¬ 
donian, father of Polysperchon, the general of 
Alexander. (Arr. Anah. ii. 12.) 

2. A Macedonian, son of Andromenes, and 
brother of Attalus and Amyntas, the officers of 
Alexander. He probably served in the division of 
the phalanx, commanded by his brother Amyntas, 
as we find him taking the command of it at the 
battle of Arbela during his brother's absence. On 
this occasion his division was one of those which 
bore the chief brunt of the battle. (Arr. Anah. iii. 
11, 14.) In n. c. 330 he was accused, together 
with his brothers, of having been concerned in the 
conspiracy of Philotas; but the vigorous defence of 
Amyntas before the Macedonian army procured 
their joint acquittal. (Arr. iii. 27 ; Curt. vii. 1. 
§ 10, 2. § I—10.) 

3. An officer in the service of Ptolemy III. 

(Euergetes), king of Egypt, who was sent by him 
to explore the shores of the Red Sea and the coasts 
of Ethiopia. Much of the information recorded by 
Agatharchides was derived from his authority. 
(Diod. iii. 18.) [E. H. B.] 

SI'MMIAS (Zinnias, or, in the MSS. of Diog. 
Laert., Ztnlas) literary. 1. Of Thebes, first the 
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disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaiis, 
and afterwards the friend and disciple of Socrates, 
at whose death he was present, having come from 
Thebes, with his brother Cebes, bringing with him 
a large sum of money, to assist in Criton's plan 
for the liberation of Socrates (Plat Crit. p. 45, b., 
Phaed. pp. 59, c., 92, a., et passim ; comp. Ael. 
V. 11. i. 16). At this time he and Cebes were 
both young men {Phaed. p. 89, a.). The two 
brothers are the principal speakers, besides So¬ 
crates himself, in the Phaedon; and the skill with 
which they argue, and the respect and affection 
with which Socrates treats them, prove the high 
place they held among his disciples, not only in 
the judgment of Plato, but in the general opinion. 
In the Pkaedrus (p. 242, a., b.) also, Socrates is 
made to refer to Simmias as one of the most 
powerful reasoners of his day. 

According to Plutarch, who introduces Simmias 
as a speaker in his dialogue de Genio Socralis (p. 
678, a., &c.), he studied much in Egypt, and be¬ 
came conversant with the mystical religious philo¬ 
sophy of that country. 

There is a very brief account of him in Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 124), who states that there was a 
collection of twenty-three dialogues by him, in 
one volume. The titles of these dialogues are 
also given, with a slight variation, by Suidas ( s . v.) ; 
they embrace a large range of philosophical sub¬ 
jects, but are chiefly ethical. 

Two epitaphs on Sophocles, in the Greek An¬ 
thology, are ascribed to Simmias of Thebes in the 
Palatine Codex (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 168 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec.v ol. i. p. 100, Anth. Pal.y ii. 21,22, vol. 

i. p. 312). There is also an epitaph on Aristocles, 
among the epigrams of Simmias of Rhodes, which 
Brunck would refer to Simmias of Thebes ; proba- 
bilia conjeciura, says Jacobs. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. 
p. 204, No. 2 ; Jacobs, Animadv. vol. i. pt. ii. p. 4.) 

2. Of Syracuse, is mentioned by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (ii. 113,114) as a hearer, first of Aristotle the 
Cyrenaean, and afterwards of Stilpon, the Megaric 
philosopher, but nothing further is known of him. 

3. Of Rhodes, a poet and grammarian of the 
Alexandrian school, which flourished under the 
early Ptolemies. He was earlier than the tragic 
poet Philiscus, whose time is about 01. 120, B. c. 
300, at least if we accept the assertion of He- 
phaestion (p. 31), that the choriambic hexameter, 
of which Philiscus claimed the invention, had been 
previously used by Simmias. Suidas (s. v.) tells 
us that he wrote three books of y\<c<rcrai y and four 
books of miscellaneous poems (TroafpxaTa. bidtpopa: 
the latter part of the article in Suidas is obviously 
misplaced, and belongs to the life of Simonides of 
Amorgus). Of his grammatical works nothing 
more is known ; but his poems are frequently re¬ 
ferred to, and some of them seem to have been 
epic. His Topyw is quoted by Athenaeus (xi. p. 
491); his Mrjves and ’AwdAAwp by Stephanus By- 
zantinus ( s.w . *Aj uv/chal, 'HptKt^y) j and a frag¬ 
ment of thirteen lines from the latter poem is pre¬ 
served by Tzetzes (Chil. vii. 144), and has been 
edited by Brunck (Anal. vol. ii. p. 525, comp. 
Led. vol. iii. p. 235). 

As an epigrammatist, Simmias had a place in the 
Garland of Meleager, and the Greek Anthology 
contains six epigrams ascribed to him, besides 
three short poems of that fantastic species called 
griphi or carmina figurata , that is, pieces in which 
the lines are so arranged as to make the whole 
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poem resemble the form of some object; those of 
Simmias are entitled, from their forms, the Wings 
(irrlpvyes), the Egg (aJJv), and the Hatchet ( itl- 
Ackuj). There are several other poems of the same 
species in the Anthology, such as the Pan-pipes 
(avpiyt) of Theocritus, the Altar of Dosiadas, and 
the Egg and Hatchet of Besantjnus. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. pp. 205—210 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 139—143, vol. xiii. pp. 951, 952 ; Anth. 
Pal. xv. 21—27, vol. ii. pp. 603—609, ed. Jacobs ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 808, vol. iv. pp. 
494, 495.) [P. S.] 

SI'MMIAS, artist. [Simon.] 

SIMO'IS (2<p4en), the god of the river 
Simois, which flows from mount Ida, and in the 
plain of Troy joins the Xanthus or Scamander 
(Horn. 11. v. 774, xii. 22 ; Virg. Acn. v. 261). 
He is described as a son of Oceanus and Tethys 
(Hes. Theog. 342), and as the father of Astyoche 
and Hieromneme. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 2.) [L. S.] 

SIMON (2(uwp), a Thracian prince, was con¬ 
nected by marriage with Amadocus, who appears 
to have been a son of Cotys [No. 2], and brother 
to Cersobleptes and Berisades. On the death of 
the latter, when Cersobleptes wished, with the 
aid of Charidemus, to seize all the dominions of 
Cotys, and to exclude Amadocus and the children 
of Berisades from their inheritance, Simon was 
prepared to assist Amadocus against the intended 
usurpation ; and, according to Demosthenes, the 
remarkable decree of Aristocrates in favour of 
Charidemus (b. c. 352) was framed with the view 
of disarming this opposition, especially as Simon 
had been honoured with the Athenian franchise. 
(Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 624, 625, 680, 683.) [Cer- 
SOBLEFTES ; CHARIDEMUS.] [E. E.] 

SIMON (Sf/xojp), literary and ecclesiastical. 1. 
Apollonides. By a misunderstanding of a pas¬ 
sage in Diogenes Laertius (ix. 109), founded on 
an erroneous reading of the text, that author has 
been supposed to cite a Simon Apollonides of Ni- 
caea when his citation is from Apollonides of Ni- 
caea [Apollonides, No. 5]. The name Simon 
is in other and more correct MSS. Timon (Ti/xuv), 
and is not a part of the text, but the title of 
the section the subject of which is Timon of Phlius 
[Timon]. (Allatius, De Simeon. Scriptis , p. 203.) 

2. Of Athens. [No. 10.] 

3. Of Athens, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
and by trade a leather-cutter (okvtotSijlos), which 
is usually Latinised Coriarius. Socrates was ac¬ 
customed to visit his shop, and converse with him 
on various subjects. These conversations Simon 
afterwards committed to writing, as far as he could 
remember them ; and he is said to have been the 
first who recorded, in the form of conversations, 
the words of Socrates. His philosophical turn 
attracted the notice of Pericles, who offered to 
provide for his maintenance, if he would come and 
reside with him ; but Simon refused, on the ground 
that he did not wish to surrender his independence. 
The favourable notice of such a man as Pericles 
may be considered as overbalancing the unfavourable 
or sneering judgment of those who characterised 
his Dialogues as * leathern." He reported thirty- 
three conversations, Aidhoyoi, Dialogic which were 
contained in one volume. Diogenes Laertius (ii. 
122, 123), from whom we derive our knowledge 
of Simon, enumerates the subjects, the variety of 
which shows the activity and versatility of Simon’s 
mind. The twelfth of the so-called Socratis et 
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Snd'aiicornm Epistolae is written in the name of 
Simon, and professes to be addressed to Aristip¬ 
pus, 'Zlguv Aptarlmrcfa Simon Aristippo . [Aris¬ 
tippus.] The concluding passage of it is cited 
by Stobaeus, in his 'AvdoMyiov, Florilegium , xvii. 
Hepl iyKparttas, De Continents , §11. A trans¬ 
lation of this letter is given in Stanley’s Hist, of 
Philosophy , part iii. p. 119, ed. 1655 — 1660, p. 
125, ed. 1743. (Allatius, De Sbneonum Scriptis , 
p. 197 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. i. p. 693, yoI. ii. 

р. 719, ed. Hailes.) 

4. Cananites, Cananaeus, or Zelotes (Ka- 
vavlrrjs, K avavatos, s. ZtjA omfs), one of the twelve 
Apostles. There are extant in MSS. under his 
name certain Kavdvts kKK\r)ffia<jTiKoi, Canones 
Ecclesiastici. (Lambec. Comment, de Biblioth. Cae- 
saraea, vol. viii. p. 906, ed. Kollar ; Bandini, Ca- 
talog . Codd. MStorum Medio . Laurent, vol. i. pp. 
396, 468.) 

5. CONSTANTINOPOLITANUS. [No. 22.] 

6. Coriarius. [No. 3.] 

7. Cretensis. [No. 22.] 

8. Gykacii Episcopu8. [No. 22.] 

9. Hieromonachuh. [No. 22.] 

10. Hippiatricus s. De Arte Veterinaria 
Scriptor. Several ancient authors refer to or 
quote from Simon, a writer on horses, and, in most 
cases, in terms which show that his thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the subject had rendered him quite 
an authority on such matters. He is first men¬ 
tioned by Xenophon ( De Re Equestri , c. i. 1, 3, 

с. xi. 6), according to whom he dedicated the brazen 
statue of a horse, in the Eleusinium at Athens ; 
and had engraved his own works (tc! eaurou tpyaj 
on the base. This statue is also noticed by IlierocleB, 
the veterinarian [Hierocles], whose description 
of the sculpture on the base does not agree with 
that of Xenophon {Artis Veterinariae Libri duo , ed. 
Basil. 1537, p. 3). It is probable that Simon was 
an Athenian, from the place in which his offering 
was deposited ; and by Suidas, who has quoted 
Simon {s.v. Tp/AArj), he is expressly called an 
Athenian. According to Suidas (/. c.) Simon wrote, 
'liriroiarpucdv, De Arte Veterinaria ; and if, which 
is probable, he is also mentioned by Suidas in two 
other places (s. w. y A xpupros and Kijuwp), where, 
however, the present reading is K Ipuv (Cimon), he 
also wrote 'ImrooKOXLKov, De Equorum Inspectione. 
It may be doubted whether these were distinct 
works, or merely chapters or divisions of a more 
general treatise, Ilepl imwcris, the title by which 
the works of Simon are cited by Xenophon. Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, in one of the above places (s. v. 
Klfxwp), he was banished from Athens, by ostra¬ 
cism, on account of his having committed incest. 
Of the age of Simon we can only form an approxi¬ 
mate estimate. He was not earlier than the painter 
Micon, who lived about b.c. 460 [M icon, artists, 
1 ]•» for he criticised the works of that artist (Pol¬ 
lux, Onomasticon , lib. ii. § 69) ; and he wrote, as 
we have seen, earlier than Xenophon, but how 
much earlier we have no means of knowing, except 
that his treatise had already acquired a good repu¬ 
tation. 

H. Iacumaeus or Iatumabus. [No. 22.] 
12. Maccabaeus. Of this eminent Jew an 
account is given elsewhere [Maccabaei, No. 3], 
He is introduced here merely on account of an un¬ 
founded opinion of Michael de Medina, that he 
was the writer of the second book of the Maccabees. 
(Allat. De Simeonutn Script p. 200.) 
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13. Of Magnesia. [Simus.] 

14. Magus. In the various accounts of this re¬ 
markable man, who has been very commonly regarded 
as the earliest of the heretics that troubled the Chris¬ 
tian church, fable is so largely intermingled, that it 
is difficult to tell what truth there is in any thing re¬ 
ported of him, beyond the brief notice in the New 
Testament {Acts, viii. 9 —13, 18—24). Accord¬ 
ing to Justin Martyr {Apolog. Prima , c. 26, p. 190, 
ed. Hefele), the next authority in point of time, 
and, from his being also a Samaritan by birth, pro¬ 
bably the next also in point of trustworthiness, 
Simon was a Samaritan, bom in the village of 
Gitti or Gitthi ; T irruu or Tittup in the Genitive, 
as Justin and Eusebius {H. E. ii. 13) write it, 
TnQuv, as Theodoret {Haerct. Fabul. Compend. i. 

1) writes it. If, as some think, he is the Simon 
mentioned by Josephus {Ant. Jud. xx. 7. § 2), 
he was, according to that writer, a Jew by religion 
and a Cyprian by birth. The discrepancy between 
this statement and that already cited it has been 
proposed to reconcile, by the supposition that Jus¬ 
tin’s statement originated in the substitution or 
mistake of Titties for Kittisvs, and consequently 
that Simon was really a native of Cittium in 
Cyprus. But we are disposed to prefer the state¬ 
ment of Justin as it now stands, and to think that 
either Josephus was mistaken, or, which is more 
likely, that the Simon mentioned by him was a 
different person altogether. According to the ac¬ 
count in the Rccoynitiones and the Clementina of 
the pseudo Clemens [Clemens Romanus], which 
account is professedly given by Aquila, who had 
been a friend and disciple of Simon, the latter was 
the son of Antonius and Rachel, and was a native 
of the “ vicus Gythorum,” in the district of Samaria. 
He is described as well versed in Greek literature 
and in magic ; and as being vainglorious and boast¬ 
ful to an extraordinary degree. According to the 
same very dubious authorities, he had professed 
himself a follower of Dositheus, an heretical teacher 
who first promulgated his doctrines about the time 
of John the Baptist’s death, and who was accom¬ 
panied by a female, whom he designated Luna, 
“ the Moon,” and by a chosen band of disciples, 
whose number, thirty, corresponded to the number 
of days in a lunar month. Into this chosen number, 
on a vacancy occurring, Simon obtained admission. 
According to the Clementina Simon had studied at 
Alexandria, and both he and Dositheus had been 
disciples of John the Baptist. In the same work 
we find also many fabulous tales about Simon ; 
but it is likely that the representation, which we 
find in this work, that Simon was first the disciple 
and afterwards the successor of Dositheus, as the 
leader of a sect, is founded on truth (comp. Origen, 
In Matthaeum Commentar. c. 33. s. ut alii, tract, 
xxvii.. Contra Celsum , lib. i. c. 57, lib. vi. c. 11, 
Periarchon, s. De Principiis , lib. iv. c. 17, ed. Dela- 
rue ; Euseb. //. E. iv. 22). In the Consiitutiones 
Apostohcae (lib. vi. c. 8) Simon is represented as a 
disciple of Dositheus, and as having, with the aid 
of a fellow-disciple, Cleobius, deprived him of his 
leadership. 

These notices furnish nearly all that is reported of 
Simon previous to the time at which the deacon 
Philip met him at a Samaritan city, of which 
the name is not given, and those transactions 
occurred which are noticed in the New Testa¬ 
ment {l. c.), and which need not be repeated here. 
The latter part of Simon’s career appears to have 
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been passed at Rome. Here, according to Justin 
Martyr (/. o . and c. 56), he arrived in the time of 
Claudius, and obtained such high credit, both with 
senate and people, as to have been accounted a 
god, and to have had a statue erected to him iv rtp 
Tl€spt TroTdfxu), “in the river Tiber” (usually in¬ 
terpreted to mean, in the island formed by the 
division of the channel of the river), “ between the 
two bridges,” with the inscription in Latin, himoni 
deo sancto. The minuteness of Justin’s de¬ 
scription, and his distinct appeal (c. 56) that the 
statue might be removed, render it difficult to dis¬ 
pute his statement; yet the fact that an inscription 
existed in the island of the Tiber (where it was 
seen and read, a. d. 1662 by Marquardus Gudius), 

8KMONI BANCO DEO FIDIO SACRUM, has given 
reason to suspect that Justin inadvertently mistook 
a statue of the Sabine deity, Semo Sancus or Sau¬ 
gus [Sancus Semo], to whom several inscriptions 
have been found, for one of Simon the Samaritan 
(Gruter, Inscriptiones , vol. i. p. xcvi. No. 5, comp. 
6, 7,8, ed. Graev.). Irenaeus, who says it was re¬ 
ported that Claudius Caesar had erected a statue to 
Simon ( Adv. Haeres. lib. i.c.20), Tertullian ( Apo - 
loget. c. 13), and the other fathers, who repeat the 
statement, can be regarded only as re-echoing the 
account of Justin (see, however. Burton, Hampton 
Lectures , note 42). Whether Simon ever encoun¬ 
tered Peter after their interview in the Samaritan 
city, cannot be determined: it is not impossible 
that they may have met, and that some conference 
or discussion may have taken place between them. 
The Rccognitiones (lib. ii. &c.) and the Clementina 
(Horn, iii.) give a long report of disputations be¬ 
tween the two ; but the scene is laid at Caesaraea 
Palaestinae (Recog. i. 12 ; Clem. Horn. i. 15). The 
Constitutiones Apostolicae (lib. vi. c. 9) also place 
the conference at Caesaraea. According to the 
Clementina (Homil. iv. &c.), Simon, being overcome 
by Peter, fled from the Apostle, who, eager to renew 
the contest, followed his flying opponent from town 
to town along the Phoenician coast. According to an 
account which may be traced from Amobius (Adv. 
Genies , ii. 7), through the Constitutiones Apostolicae 
(ibid, and lib. ii. c. 14), Cyril of Jerusalem ( l.c .), 
and later writers, Simon came to his death through 
another encounter with Peter ; for, having at Rome 
raised himself into the air, by the aid of evil spirits, 
he was, at the prayer of Peter and Paul, who were 
then at Rome, precipitated from a great height, 
and died from the consequences of his fall. Whether 
this legend has any foundation in fact it is hard to 
say. Dr. Burton (Hampton Lectures , lect. iv. p. 
94, and note) attempts to get some truth out of the 
indubitably fabulous circumstances with which the 
death of Simon has been interwoven. The ancient 
authorities for the history of Simon have been 
cited in the course of this article. Among modem 
writers Tillemont ( Memoircs> vol. ii. p. 35. &c), 
Ittigius (De Haeresiarchis, sect. i. c. ii), Mo- 
sheim (De Rebus Christian . ante Constantinum , 
saec. i. §§ Jxvi. lxvii), Burton (Bamplon Lectures , 
lect. iv.), Milman (Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p.96, &c.). 

Simon is usually reckoned the first heresiarch : 
but the representation is not correct, if heresy be 
understood, in its modem acceptation, to mean a 
corrupted form of Christianity; for Simon was not 
a Christian at all, except for a very short period, 
and his doctrines did not include any recognition of 
the claims of Jesus Christ, of whom Simon was 
not the disciple, bat the rival Origen is clear on 
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this point; for, in reply to Celsus, who had con¬ 
founded the Simonians with the Christians, he says 
(Contra Cels. v. 62), “Celsus is not aware that 
the Simonians by no means acknowledge Jesus to 
be the son of God ; but they say that Simon is the 
power of God.” The representation has become 
erroneous, from the change in the meaning of the 
word of/ps<m, haeresis , which anciently meant 
“sect ;” and was applied (e. g. by Epiphanius) to 
the religious sects of the Jews, and the philosophical 
sects of the heathens, as well as to the bodies 
which split off from the so-called Catholic Church. 
(Corap. Burton, Hampton Lectures , lect. iv.) 

Simon appears to have written some works, the 
titles of which are unknown. The author of the 
Constitutiones Apostolicae , lib. vi. c. 16, says that 
Simon and Cleobius, with their followers, forged 
and circulated books in the name of Christ and his 
disciples. Jerome (Comment, in Matt. xxiv. ad 
vs. 5) gives a brief citation, and Moses Bar Cepha, a 
Syriac writer of the tenth century, quotes several 
passages from Simon. The Praefatio Arabica ad 
Concilium Nicaenum (Concilia , vol. ii. col. 386, ed. 
Labbe) speaks of a spurious Gospel of the Simo¬ 
nians, or perhaps a corrupted copy of the Canonical 
Gospels, divided into four parts, and named after 
the four cardinal points of the compass. (Grabe, 
Spicilcgium Patrum , vol. i. p. 305, &c.; Fabric. 
Codex Apocryph. N. T. vol. i. pp. 140, 377, ed. 
Hamb. 1719.) 

15. Of Nicae 4. [No. 1.] 

16. Petrus or Peter. [Petrus, No. 6.] 

17. Ex Praedicatorum Ordine. [No. 22.] 

18. De Rhetorica Arte Scriptor. Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ii. 123) mentions Simon as a 
writer on Rhetoric (faropiKcls Texvas yeypcupots), 
but gives no clue to his .age or country. 

19. Of Samaria. [No. 14.] 

20. Sophista. Aristophanes (A M>es, 350) has 
adverted to Simon as guilty of robbing the public 
treasury, but without mentioning of what city. 
According to Eupolis (Apud Scholiast, in Arts - 
tophan. 1. c.) he robbed the treasury of the city of 
Heraclaea. The rapacity thus held up by two of 
the great comic dramatists of Athens passed into 
a proverb, ^.Iguvos dpiramiKdrepos. Suidas, who 
gives the proverb (s. v. Xigusv) adds the inform¬ 
ation that Simon was a sophist, and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes ( Nubes , l. c.) adds that he was 
one of the persons then conspicuous in political 
affairs (rcuv iv iroKirstq biairpeirdvrccv rdrs), we 
may presume at Athens. Aristophanes also brands 
Simon, apparently the same person, as guilty of 
perjury ( Nubes , 398). (Allatius, De Simeonibus , 
pp. 196, 197; Fabric. Dibl. Graec. vol. xi. p.301.) 

21. Tacumaeus. [No. 22.] 

22. Of Thebes. Allatius (De Simeon, p. 202) 
speaks of Simon Constantinopolitanus, or Simon 
of Constantinople, an ecclesiastic of the order of 
preachers, as having, in three treatises, strenuously 
maintained the doctrine of the Western Church of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son as 
well as from the Father, in opposition to the 
divines of the Greek church. The treatises were 
inscribed respectively, 1. To Manuel Holobelus, 
or Holobolus, a different person from Manuel 
Holobolus mentioned elsewhere. [Manuel, lite¬ 
rary and ecclesiastical, No. 8.] 2. To Sophonias. 
3. To Joannes Nomophylax. From the last of these 
treatises Allatius has given long extracts (Adv. 
Hottinger. p. 334 and 502 \ De OctavaSynodo Pho- 
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tiana 9 p. 453.) Allatius identifies the writer with 
the “ Simon llieromonachus ex ordine Praedi- 
catorum,” mentioned by Georgius Trapezuntius, 
or George of Trebizond [Georgius, literary and 
ecclesiastical, No. 48], as being a native of Crete, 
ardent for the divine doctrines (sc. those of the 
Western Church), who went to Rome, and obtained 
of the Pope the office of Inquisitor and Judge of 
Heretics in Crete (Georg. Trapezunt. ad Cretenses 
Episiola , apud Allat. Graecia Orthodoxy vol. i. 
p. 537). Allatius supposes that he got his name 
Constantinopolitanus from the circumstance of his 
family having belonged to that city, just as Geor¬ 
gius, who mentions him, was called Trapezuntius, 
for a similar reason. Allatius (De Simeon, p. 202) 
further identifies him with the Simon Iatumaeus 
(Possevino, in his Apparatus Sacer^ misquotes the 
name as Iaeumaeus, and Allatius (L c.) further 
misquotes it as Tacumaeus) mentioned by Sixtus 
of Sena ( Biblioth. Sancta , lib. iv.), as having been 
first bishop of Gyracium, and afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Thebes, and as having flourished about 
a. i). 1400. It is to be observed that Sixtus says 
Simon Iatumaeus was born at Constantinople ; 
but perhaps Sixtus was misled by the epithet 
Constantinopolitanus. He speaks of him as versed 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew literature, and as 
an assiduous student of the Bible : and states that 
he prepared a revision of the Greek text of the 
New Testament; translated it most faithfully, 
word for word (verbum de verbo) into Hebrew 
and into Latin ; and formed a triglott Testament, 
by arranging the Greek text and the two versions 
in three parallel columns on the same page, so that 
line corresponded to line, and word to word. 
(Sixtus Senens. 1. c.) Allatius (l . c. p. 203) says 
he had read some poems addressed to Joannes 
Cantacuzenus, with the inscription ^ipcovos dpxi- 
tTruTKoirov “ Simonis Archiepiscopi The- 

barum.” Of these poems he quotes a few lines: 
from which they appear to have been addressed to 
Cantacuzenus about the time of his abdication, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. If, there¬ 
fore, Simon flourished, as Sixtus of Sena states, 
in a. d. 1400, he must have attained a con¬ 
siderable age. Cave inclines to the opinion that 
the Simon who wrote the three treatises on the 
Holy Spirit was a distinct person from the Simon 
Jacumaeus (he adds 4 alias Sacumaeus’), of Sixtus 
of Sena. He thinks that if they were the same, 
the date given by Sixtu9, a. d. 1400, i9 incorrect. 
(Allatius, l. c. ; Fabricius, Bibl. Grace, vol. xi. 
pp. 301, 334 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 1276 and 
1400, vol. ii. p. 322 ; and Appendix , p. 87, ed. 
Oxford, 1740—1743.) 

23. Threni Scriptor. Ilarpocration ( Lexicon , 
8. v . Tajuijj/ai), mentions Simon as the author of 
a poem entitled or described as Eh A valpaxov 
rov ’E ptTpita ®pijvos, In Lysimachum Eretriensem 
Threnus . It is probable that Simon is a mistake 
for Simonides. [Simonides.] (Allat. De Simeon. 
Script^ p. 200.) [J. C. M.] 

SIMON (5f/u«v), a physician of Magnesia, who 
is mentioned by Herophilus (ap. Soran, De Arte 
Obstetr. p. 100), and who lived, therefore, in or 
before the fourth century b. c. He is probably the 
same person who is mentioned by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (ii. 123), and said by him to have lived in 
the time of Seleucus Nicanor. [W.A.G.] 

SIMON (tip<av\ of Aegina, a celebrated sta¬ 
tuary in bronze, who flourished about 01. 76, b. c. 
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475, and made one of the horses and one of the 
charioteers, in the group which was dedicated at 
Olympia by Phormis, the contemporary of Gelon 
and Hieron ; the other horse and charioteer were 
made by Dionvsius of Argos (Paus. v. 27. § 1). 
Pliny states that he made a dog and an archer in 
bronze. (H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 33.) He is also 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 123). 

To these passages should probably be added two 
others, in which the name of Simon is concealed by 
erroneous readings. Clemens Alexandrinus (Pro- 
trept. p. 31, Sylburg) mentions, on the authority of 
Polemon, a statue of Dionysus Morychus, at 
Athens, made of the Boft stone called (peWelrijs, 
as the work of Sicon, the son of Eupalamus; and 
the same statue is ascribed by Zenobius (v. 13) to 
Simmiasi the son of Eupalamus. We know nothing 
either of Sicon or of Simmias ; but in the former 
passage nothing can be simpler than the correction 
of Zbcuvos into uwvos, and in the latter it is 
obvious how easily the two names may have been 
confounded, each beginning with the syllable 2iju, 
especially if, as is frequently the case in old MSS , 
that syllable only was written as an abbreviation 
for Zttpwvos. These corrections are supported by 
the authority of Muller (Acyin. 104) and Thiersch 
(Epochal , p. 127), and no sound critic will hesitate 
to prefer them to Sillig’s method of correcting the 
passage of Clement from that of Zenobius, and 
reading 'S.ippiov in both. 

Thiersch supposes Simon, the son of Eupalamus, 
to have lived at an earlier period than Simon of 
Aegina, and to have been one of the Attic Daeda- 
lids. This is possible, but by no means necessary ; 
for although the manner in which the statue of 
Dionysus is mentioned, and the significant name 
Eupalamus concur to place Simon with the so-called 
Daedalian , or archaic period of art, yet that period 
comes down so far as to include the age imme¬ 
diately before that of Pheidias, and Onatas, the 
contemporary of Simon of Aegina, is expressly 
mentioned as belonging to it. [Daedalus. 
Onatas.] [P. S.] 

SIMO'NIDES (2Up.oovi8i}s) s literary. 1. Of 
Samos, or, as he is more usually designated, of 
Araorgos, was the second, both in time and in 
reputation, of the three principal iambic poets of the 
early period of Greek literature, namely, Archilo¬ 
chus, Simonides, and Hipponax (Proclus, Chrestom. 
7 ; Lucian. Pseudol. 2). The chief information 
which we have respecting him is contained in two 
articles of Suidas (s. w. iZipcwlBris, J£ijuju(as ; the 
greater part of the latter article is obviously mis¬ 
placed, and really refers to Simonides) ; from 
which we learn that his father’s name was Crines, 
and that he was originally a native of Samos, 
whence, by a curious parallel to the history of 
Archilochus, he led a colony to the neighbouring 
island of Amorgos, one of the Cyclades or Sporades, 
where he founded three cities, Minoa, Aegialus, 
and Arcesine, in the first of which he fixed his 
own abode. (Comp. Strab. x. p. 487 ; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. *Ajuopy6s ; Tzetz. Chi/, xii. 52.) He is gene* 
rally said to have been contemporary with Archi¬ 
lochus ; and the date assigned to him by the chro- 
nographers is OL 29. 1 or 3, b. c. 66J or 66^ 
(Syncell. p. 213 ; Hieronym. ap. A. Maium, 
Script. Vet. vol. viii. p. 333 ; Clem. Alex. Strom « 
vol. i. p. 333 ; Cyril, c. Julian, vol. i. p. 12). 
The statement of Suidas that he flourished 490 
years after the Trojan War, would, according to 
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the vulgar era, the epoch of Eratosthenes, place 
him at (1183 — 490=s) b.c. 693 ; or, according 
to the era of Democritus, at (1150 — 490as) b. c. 
660, which agrees with the chronographers. (See 
Clinton, F. H. vol. i. s. aa. 712, 665, 662 ; and 
Welcker, as cited below.) 

The works of Simonides, according to Suidas 
($. v.J, consisted of an elegy in two books, and 
iambic poems ; or, according to the other notice 
in Suidas (s. v. Xi/u/uias), iambic and other miscel¬ 
laneous poems, and an Archaeology of the Samians 
( dpxaio\oy(av ruu 'Xaplwu). From the comparison 
of these two passages, Welcker thinks that the 
elegiac poem mentioned in the first is the dp\ouo- 
hoyta r&v Zaplwv of the second, and not, as others 
have thought, a gnomic poem, at least not chiefly 
such. The gnomic poetry of that early period was 
so highly esteemed and so often quoted, that it 
is scarcely credible that if so celebrated a poet 
as Simonides had written elegiac verses of that 
species, not one of them should have been pre¬ 
served. All his gnomic poetry is iambic. On 
the other hand, it was not uncommon for the 
early poets to write metrical histories of their 
native countries or cities, and such a history of 
Samos, chiefly of a genealogical character, had 
been composed in hexameter verse, long before 
the time of Simonides, by Asius, the son of 
Amphiptolemus. It is therefore quite natural, 
Welcker contends, that when the elegiac metre 
had been established, Simonides should have ap¬ 
plied it to the same subject, intermixing perhaps 
in his narrations counsels and opinions on public 
affairs, and thus forming a poem akin to the 
Eunomia of Tyrtaeus or the Ionia of Bias. The 
existing fragments of his iambic poems have a de¬ 
cidedly gnomic character, and afford evidence that 
he was reckoned among the sages who preceded 
the Seven Wise Men. To confirm this view by 
pnrallel examples, Welcker quotes the poems of 
Xenophanes, of Colophon, on his native city and 
on the colonization of Elea, and other similar 
work8 of other poets. 

It was, however, the iambic poems of Simonides 
that made his reputation. These were of two 
species, gnomic and satirical. Ilis verses of the 
latter class were very similar to those of Archilochus, 
inasmuch as his sarcasms were directed at a par* 
ticular person, named Orodoecides, who has thus ob¬ 
tained a celebrity like that conferred upon Lycnmbes 
by Archilochus, and upon Bupalus by Hipponax 
(Lucian. I, o.) ; although the unlucky reputation 
of Orodoecides was by no means so extensive as 
that of Lycambes and Bupalus, who became a pair 
of proverbial victims, just as their persecutors, 
Archilochus and Hipponax, are spoken of together 
as great satirists ; whence Welcker infers that, 
in this department of iambic poetry, the fame of 
Simonides was by no means equal to that of Ar¬ 
chilochus and Hipponax. 

But, whatever defect there may have been in the 
pungency of his satire, it was amply compensated 
by the wisdom and force of his gnomic poetry, in 
which he embodied sentiments and precepts, 
referring to human character and the affairs of 
human life, in language, in which antique simpli¬ 
city was combined with fitness and fulness of 
expression, intermixed occasionally with that quiet 
irony or satire, in which he seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded better than in personal sarcasm. This 
part of his poetry Welcker considers to have 
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formed, without doubt, a continuous series of verses, 
in the shape of precepts addressed to youths in 
general, or to any individual youth, not, like the 
precepts of Hesiod, to some particular one. A 
great part of the poem referred, as in Hesiod, 
TheognU, and Phocylides, to the relations of men 
to the other sex, and the characteristics of women 
are described in that satirical vein, which prevails 
in these and other poets, but the spirit of which 
was, perhaps, not so much to disparage the whole 
sex as to exalt the standard by which they should 
be judged, especially with regard to industry, 
economy, and the other household virtues. “ For 
this purpose he makes use of a contrivance which, 
at a later time, also occurs in the gnomes of Pho¬ 
cylides ; that is, he derives the various, though 
generally bad, qualities of women from the variety 
of their origin ; by which fiction he gives a much 
livelier image of female characters, than he could 
have done by a mere enumeration of their qualities. 
The uncleanly woman is formed from the swine ; 
the cunning woman, equally versed* in good and 
evil, from the fox ; the talkative woman, from the 
dog ; the lazy woman, from the earth ; the unequal 
and changeable, from the sea ; the woman who 
takes pleasure only in eating and in sensual de¬ 
lights, from the ass ; the perverse woman from the 
weasel ; the woman fond of dress, from the horse ; 
the ugly and malicious woman, from the ape ; 
there is only one race created for the benefit of 
men, the woman sprung from the bee, who is fond 
of her work, and keeps faithful watch over her 
house.” (Muller, Hist, of the Lit. of Anc. Greece , 
vol. i. p. 140.) The greater number, however, of 
the passages relating to women in the fragments of 
Simonides seem to belong to his satiric, rather than 
his gnomic iambics. It is doubtful whether he 
wrote at all in choliambic verse. One line of 
that metre is preserved, but an easy alteration of 
the last word converts it into an ordinary iambic 
verse ; and there is only one other fragment which 
has any appearance of being choliambic (See 
Meineke, Choliamb. Poes. Graec. pp. 134, 135.) 
Like the other early iambic poets, Simonides also 
used the trochaic metre, which is most closely con¬ 
nected in rhythm with the iambic. (Grammat. ap . 
Censorin. c. 9.) Besides their poetical interest, 
the fragments of Simonides are very valuable for 
the numerous forms of the old Ionic dialect which 
they preserve : the principal examples are collected 
by Welcker. 

Great confusion has been made by modern 
scholars, as well as ancient grammarians, between 
Simonides of Amorgos and his more celebrated 
namesake of Ceos. The only safe rule for distin¬ 
guishing them is to ascribe all the iambic and sa¬ 
tiric fragments to the former, and all the lyric 
remains to the latter, except some few which be¬ 
long perhaps to a younger Simonides of Ceos. (See 
below, No. 3.) As to the numerous elegiac and 
epigrammatic remains, which we possess under the 
name of Simonides, there is no good reason for 
assigning any of them to Simonides of Amorgos, 
although, as we have seen, he is said to have 
written an elegy. 

The fragments of Simonides of Amorgos have 
been edited, intermixed with those of Simonides 
of Ceos, and almost without an attempt to distin¬ 
guish them, in the chief collections of the Greek 
poets ; in Brunch’s Analecta, voL i. pp. 120, folL; 
and in Jacobs’s Anth, Grace, vol. i. pp. 57, folL 
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There is an edition of the fragment on women, by 
G. D. Koeler, with a prefatory epistle by Heyne, 
Gotting. 1781, 8vo. But the first complete edition 
was that of Welcker, published in the Rheinisches 
Museum for 1835, 2nd series, vol. iii. pp. 353, foil., 
and also separately, under the title of Simonidis 
Amorgini Iambi quae supersunt, Bonn. 1835, 8vo. 
The text of the fragments is also contained in 
Schneidewin’s Delectus Poesis Graecorum , pp. 196, 
foil., in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci , pp. 500, foil., 
and the Poetae Gnomici , in the Tauchnitz classics. 
(Welcker, l. c.; Schneidewin, in Zimmermann’s 
Zeitschrift fur Alterth. 1836, pp. 365, foil.; Mil Her, 
Hist. Lit. lc. ; Ulrici, Gesch. d.Hell. Dichtk. vol. ii. 
pp. 304—307 ; Bode, vol. ii. p. 1, pp. 318—3*27 ; 
Bernhardy’s Grundriss d. Griech. Litt. vol. ii. pp. 
339—341.) 

2. Simonides, of Ceos, one of the most celebrated 
lyric poets of Greece, was the perfecter of the 
Elegy and Epigram, and the rival of Lasus and 
Pindar in the Dithyramb and the Epinician Ode. 
He lived at the close of that period of two cen¬ 
turies, during which lyric poetry advanced from 
the earliest musical improvements of Terpander, to 
that high stage of development which it attained 
in his own works, and in the odes of Pindar and 
the choruses of Aeschylus ; in which the form 
could be no further improved without injuring the 
true spirit of poetry ; and from which, after a brief 
rest at the point of perfection in the choruses of 
Sophocles, it rapidly degenerated in the hands of 
Euripides and of the Athenian dithyrambic poets, 
whom Aristophanes so severely satirized. His 
genius must have received, also, no small impulse 
from the political circumstances of his age. When 
young, he formed a part of the brilliant literary 
circle which Hipparchus collected at his court. 
In advanced life, he enjoyed the personal friend¬ 
ship of Themistocles and Pausanias, and celebrated 
their exploits ; and in his extreme old age, he 
found an honoured retreat at the court of Syracuse. 
His life extended from about the first usurpation 
of Peisistratus to the end of the Persian wars, from 
01. 56. ], to 01. 78. 1, b.c. 556—467. The chief 
authorities for his life, besides the ancient writers, 
and the historians of Greek literature (Miiller,Ulrici, 
Bode, Bernhardy, &c.) are the two works of Schnei¬ 
dewin ( Simonidis Cei Carminis Reliquiae , Brunsv. 
1835, 8vo.) and Richter ( Simonides der aeU. von 
Keos , nach seinem Leben beschrieben und in seinem 
poetischen Ueberresten ubersetzt , Schleusingen, 1836, 
4to), in which the ancient authorities are so fully 
collected and discussed, that it is unnecessary to 
refer to any except the most important of them. 

Simonides was born at Julis, in the island of 
Ceos, in 01. 56. 1, b.c. 556, as we learn from one 
of his own epigrams (No. 203*), in which he cele¬ 
brates a victory which he gained at Athens, at the 
age of 80 years, in the archonship of Adeimantus, 
that is, in 01. 75. 4, b.c. 476 ; and this date is 
confirmed by other authorities, and by the date of 
his death, which took place at the age of 89 (Suid.) 
or 90 {Mar. Par.), in OL 78.1, B.c. 467 ; Lucian 
(Macrob . 26) extends his life beyond 90 years. 
(Schn. pp. iii. iv.; Clinton, F. H. s. cm. 556, 476, 
467.) 

His father was named Leoprepes, and his grand¬ 
father Hyllichus; but this must have been his 

* The numbers of the fragments quoted in this 
article are those of Schneidewin’s edition. 

voi. in. 
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maternal grandfather, if, as there is reason to be¬ 
lieve, his paternal grandfather was also named 
Simonides, and was also a poet {Marm. Par. Ep. 
49 j Bockh, C. /. vol. ii. p. 312.) The poet Bac- 
chylides was his nephew ; and another Simonides, 
distinguished by the epithet of Genealogus , was his 
grandson. (See below, No. 3.) The following is 
the whole genealogy. 

Simonides. Hyllichus. 

Leoprepes. ijs (Daughter.) 


Simonides. (Daughter) = Midon, or 

| ) Midylus. 

(Daughter.) Bacchylides. 

Simonides. 

It seems, from a story related by Chamaeleon 
(Ath. x. p. 456, c.), that the family of Simonides 
held some hereditary office in connection with 
the worship of Dionysus, and that the poet himself 
officiated, when a boy, in the service of the god at 
whose festivals he afterwards gained so many vic¬ 
tories. He appears also to have been brought up 
to music and poetry as a profession. The pre¬ 
ceding genealogy furnishes strong presumption that 
the art, according to the then common custom, was 
hereditary in his family ; and it is stated that he 
instructed the choruses who celebrated the wor¬ 
ship of Apollo at Carthaea, where, as ako in the 
rest of his native island, that god was especially 
honoured. (Chamael. 1. c .) Pindar, who was a 
bitter rival of Simonides, makes this early poetic 
discipline a subject of reproach, designating him and 
Bacchylides as ro\>s fiaQouras, as if they had been 
poets merely by instruction, and not by inspiration. 
(See further, Schneidewin, pp. vi.—viii.) 

From his native island Simonides proceeded to 
Athens, probably on the invitation of Hipparchus, 
who attached him to his society by great rewards 
(Plat. Hipparch. p. 228, c. ; Aelian, V. H. viii. 2). 
The reign of Hipparchus was from jb. c. 528 to 
514, so that Simonides probably spent the best 
years of his life at the tyrant’s court Anacreon 
lived at the court of Hipparchus at the same time, 
but we have no evidence of any intimate relations 
between the two poets, except an epitaph upon 
Anacreon, which is ascribed to Simonides (Fr. 171, 
Schn.; Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 136, No. 49. s. 
55). Another of the great poets then at the court 
of Hipparchus was the dithyrambic poet Lasus, 
Pindar’s teacher, who engaged in poetical contests 
with Simonides ; and the rivalry between them 
appears to have been carried on in no friendly 
spirit. (Aristoph. Vesp. 1410, c. Schol.) 

We have no positive information respecting the 
poet’s life between the murder of Hipparchus and 
the battle of Marathon. It appears not improbable 
that he remained at Athens after the expulsion of 
Hippias, of whom he speaks as 
*A vbp6s dpiareucravTos ev 'EWaSi rwv i<p* tavroC, 

in his epitaph on the tyrant’s daughter Archedice 
(No. 170), which bears, however, internal evidence 
(vv. 3, 4) of having been written after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Peisistratids. Bui the favours he 
had received from the Peisistratids, and especially 
from Hipparchus, did not prevent him from speak¬ 
ing of the death of his patron as “ a great light 

3 H 
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arising upon the Athenians,” in an epigram (No. 
187), which we may suppose to have been in¬ 
scribed upon the base of the statues set up to Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton after the expulsion of 
Hippias, b. c. 510. (Paus. i. 8. §5.) 

It was probably the next period of his life which 
Simonides spent in Thessaly, under the patronage 
of the Aleuads and Scopads, whose names, accord¬ 
ing to Theocritus (Id. xvi. 34) were only preserved 
from oblivion by the beautiful poems in which the 
great Ceian bard celebrated the victories gained by 
their swift horses in the sacred games. Of these 
poems we still possess a considerable portion of the 
celebrated Epinician Ode, on the victory of Scopas 
with the four-horsed chariot (No. 13), which is 
preserved and commented upon by Plato in the 
Protagoras; and fragments of the Threnes on the 
general destruction of the Scopads (No. 46), and 
on the Aleuad Antiochus (No. 48); and it is 
not improbable that the magnificent Lament of 
Danai (No. 50) was a Threne composed for one 
of the Aleuads. If we may believe Plutarch, the 
poet was obliged to confess that the charms of his 
song failed to humanise the rugged spirits of the 
Thessalians, ' ApaQiarepoi ydp eiaiy, $ m vn* k/nov 
Ilavraaffdai (Plut. de And. Poet. p. 15, c.). Even 
the tyrants whom he celebrated are said to have 
grudged him his just reward. (Sozom. H. E. p. 4.) 

Respecting these relations of the poet to the ty¬ 
rants of Thessaly, a most interesting story is told 
by several of the ancient writers. The best form of 
it is probably that which Cicero gives, on the autho¬ 
rity of Callimachus (de Orat. ii. 86). At a banquet 
given by Scopas, when Simonides had sung a poem 
which he had composed in honour of his patron, 
and in which, according to the custom of the poets 
(in their Epinician Odes), he had adorned his com¬ 
position by devoting a great part of it to the 
praises of Castor and Pollux, the tyrant had the 
meanness to say that he would give the poet only 
half of the stipulated payment for his Ode, and 
that he might apply for the remainder, if he chose, 
to his Tyndarids, to whom he had given an equal 
share of the praise. It was not long before a 
message was brought to Simonides, that two young 
men were standing at the door, and earnestly de¬ 
manding to see him. He rose from his seat, went 
out, and found no one ; but, during his absence, the 
building he had just left fell down upon the ban¬ 
queters, and crushed to death Scopas and all his 
friends, whom we may suppose to have laughed 
heartily at his barbarous jest. And so the Dioscuri 
paid the poet their half of the reward for the Ode. 
Callimachus, in a fragment which we Btill possess, 
puts into the poet's mouth some beautiful elegiac 
verses in celebration of the event (Fr. 71, Bentley). 
It is not worth while to discuss the variations 
upon the story as related by other writers, and 
especially by Quintilian (xi. 2. § 11 ; comp. Val. 
Max. i. 8 j Aristeid. Orat . iv. p. 584 j Phaed. Fab. 
iv. 24 ; Ovid. Ib . 513,514, Ac .; see Schneidewin, 
pp. xi. foil.). It appears that the Ode believed to 
have been sung on this occasion was that same 
Epinician Ode to which allusion has been already 
made, and of which we possess the half relating to 
Scopas himself, though we have lost the other hal£ 
which referred to the Dioscuri. 

That the story is altogether fabulous can by no 
means be maintained; although, in the form in 
which it has now come down to us, it must be 
classed with those legends which embodied the pre- 
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vailing sentiment, that the poet was the beloved 
servant of the gods, who would interpose to pre¬ 
serve him from injury, or to avenge his wrongs ; as 
in the cases of Arion, saved by the dolphin, and 
Ibycus, avenged by the cranes. That some over¬ 
whelming and general calamity, amounting to an 
almost total extinction, befell the family of the 
Scopads about this time, is evident from the threne 
composed for them by Simonides (No. 46), and 
from the absence of any mention of them in those 
events connected with the Persian invasion, in 
which the Aleuads took so prominent a part 
(Herod, vii. 6) ; not to mention the testimony of 
Phavorinus (ap. Stob. Serm. c. cv. 62) and other 
writers, which is perhaps derived only from the 
threne itself (Schn. p. xiii.). Schneidewin suggests 
an ingenious explanation of the story, but con¬ 
ceived in too rationalistic a spirit to be hastily ad¬ 
mitted ; namely, that Scopas, whose tyrannical 
character is shown, both by the story itself and by 
the apologetic tone in which Simonides speaks of 
him in his Ode, was so odious to the people, that 
they plotted his destruction by undermining the 
building in which he was about to hold the festival 
in commemoration of his victory at the games ; but 
that they saved Simonides, by a timely warning, 
on account of his sacred character as a poet. 
Schneidewin quotes, in confirmation of this view 
of the case, the testimony of Phanias of Eresos 
(ap. Ath. x. p. 438, e.), who placed the death of 
Scopas under the head of the Destruction of Ty¬ 
rants through Revenge. (Schn. p. xv.) 

Whether in consequence of this calamity, or on 
account of the impending Persian invasion, or for 
some other reason, Simonides returned to Athens, 
and soon had the noblest opportunity of employing 
his poetic powers in the celebration of the great 
events of the Persian wars. At the request of 
Miltiades, he composed an epigram for the statue 
of Pan, which the Athenians dedicated after the 
battle of Marathon (No. 188), In the following 
year, in the archonship of Aristeides, b. c. 489, he 
conquered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize 
which the Athenians offered for an elegy on those 
who fell at Marathon (Fr. 58, Epig. 149). Ten 
years later, he composed, at the request of the 
Amphictyons, the epigrams which were inscribed 
upon the tomb of the Spartans who fell at Ther¬ 
mopylae, as well as an encomium on the same 
heroes (Epig. 150—155, Fr. 9); and he also cele¬ 
brated the battles of Artemisiura and Salamis, and 
the great men who commanded in them (Fr. 2—8, 
Epig. 157—160, 190—194). He lived upon in¬ 
timate terms with Themistocles, and a good story 
is told of the skill with which the statesman re¬ 
buked the immoderate demands of the poet (Plut. 
Them. 5 ; Praecept. Polit. p. 807, a.; Peg. ei Imp. 
Apophth. p. 185, c.; for another story see Cic. Fin. 
ii. 32). One of his epigrams (No. 197) was written 
on the occasion of the restoration of the sanctuary 
of the Lycomidae by Themistocles. Respecting 
the enmity between Simonides and the poet Timo- 
creon of Rhodes, see Schneidewin, p. xviii. 

The battle of Plataeae (a c. 479) furnished 
Simonides with another subject for an elegy (Fr. 
59; comp. Epig. 199), and gave occasion for the 
celebrated epigram (No. 198), which he composed 
for Pausanias, who inscribed it on the tripod dedi¬ 
cated by the Oreeks at Delphi out of the Persian 
spoils; but which, on account of its arrogant 
ascription of all the honour of the victory to Pan* 
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sanias himself, was erased by the Lacedaemonians, 
who substituted for it the names of the states 
which had taken part in the battle (Thuc. i. 132 ; 
Paus. iii. 8. § 1). Various stories are told respect¬ 
ing the poet’s intimacy with Pausanias ; and, 
among them, that, the king having called upon the 
poet for some wise saying, Simonides replied, 
“ Remember that thou art a man.” Pausanias 
made light of the warding, until he was shut up 
in the brazen house, when he was heard to ex¬ 
claim, T fl |eVe K«?€, p4ya n dpa XPVP* & hiyos 
(T 0 Vy 4yc& Si dir’ dvo'ias ovSiu atirdv yfitjv tlvai 
(Plutarch, Consol, ad Apollon, p. 105, a ; Aelian, 
V.H. ix. 41). The story certainly bears a very 
suspicious likeness to the well-known tale of 
Croesus and Solon. 

Simonides had completed his eightieth year, when 
his long poetical career at Athens was crowned by 
the victory which he gained with the dithy- 
rambic chorus, in the archonship of Adeimantus, 
two years later than the battle of Plataeae (01. 
75. |, a. c. 477), being the fifty-sixth prize which 
he had carried off (Epig. 203, 204). 

It must have been shortly after this that he was 
invited to Syracuse by Hiero, at whose court he 
lived till his death in b. c. 467. On his way to 
Sicily he appears to have visited Magna Graecia, 
and at Tarentum he is said to have been a second 
time miraculously preserved from destruction as 
the reward of his piety (Liban. vol. iv. p. 1101, 
Reiske; Epig. 183, 184). He served Hiero by 
his wisdom as well as by his art, for, immediately 
after his arrival in Sicily, he became the mediator 
of a peace between Hiero and Theron of Agrigen- 
tum (Sckol. ad Pvnd. OL ii. 29). There are 
several allusions to the wise discourses of the poet 
at the court of the tyrant (Plat. Epist. ii.); and 
Xenophon has put his Dialogue on the Evils and 
Excellencies of Tyranny (the Hiero) into the 
mouths of Hiero and Simonides. The celebrated 
evasion of the question respecting the nature of 
God is ascribed by Cicero (de Nat. Dear. i. 22) to 
Simonides, as an answer to Hiero. He lived on 
similar terms of philosophic intercourse with the 
wife of Hiero. 

Of all the poets whom Hiero attracted to his 
court, among whom were Pindar, Bacchylides, and 
Aeschylus, Simonides appears to have been his 
favourite. He provided so munificently for his 
wants, that the poet, who always displayed a 
strong taste for substantial rewards, was able to 
sell a large portion of the daily supplies sent him 
by the king ; aiid, upon being reproached for 
trading in his patron’s bounty, he assigned as his 
motive the desire to display at once the munifi¬ 
cence of Hiero and his own moderation. He still 
continued, when at Syracuse, to employ his muse 
occasionally in the service of other Grecian states. 
Thus, as Cicero remarks (Cat. Maj. 7), he con¬ 
tinued Eis poetical activity to extreme old age; 
and Jerome mentions him among those swan-like 
poets, who sang more sweetly at the approach of 
death (Epist. 34). His remains were honoured 
with a splendid funeral, and the following epitaph, 
probably of his own composition, was inscribed 
upon his tomb (Tzetz. Chil. i. 24) : 

*E£ 4irl %tvj^K 0 VTay 1ifio»vlSii 9 ijpao vIkixs 
Kal rphrobas * djoJoTceu 8* h 2uceA<£ ireSly. 

K dtp Si pyiffitly \tlircis, *EAA ffcri 8* tnawov 
E0£vv4top tyvxv* W inytivofiivou. 
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His sepulchre is said by Suidas (s. v.) to have been 
ruthlessly destroyed by Phoenix, a general of the 
Agrigentines, who used its materials for the con¬ 
struction of a tower, when he was besieging 
Syracuse. 

Little space is left to describe the personal and 
poetical character of Simonides, and this has al¬ 
ready been done so well by Ottfried Muller, that 
it is hardly necessary to say very much. (Hist. Lit. 
Am. Greece , vol. i. pp. 208, foil.) Belonging to a 
people eminent for their orderly and virtuous cha¬ 
racter (Plat. Protag. p. 341, e., see Stallbaum’s 
note), Simonides himself became proverbial for that 
virtue which the Greeks called auxppoovvriy tem¬ 
perance, order, and self-command in one’s own 
conduct, and moderation in one’s opinions and 
desires and views of human life ; and this spirit 
breathes through all his poetry. (Schn. p. xxxiii.) 
His reverence for religion is shown in his treat¬ 
ment of the ancient myths. His political and 
moral wisdom has already been referred to ; it often 
assumed a polemic character; and he appears to 
have been especially anxious to emulate the fame 
of the Seven Wise Men, both for their wisdom 
itself, and for their brief sententious form of ex¬ 
pressing it; and some ancient writers even reckoned 
him in the number of those sages. (Plat. Protag. 
p. 343, c.; corap. Schn. p. xxxvi. foil.) The leading 
principle of his philosophy appears to have been 
the calm enjoyment of the pleasures of the present 
life, both intellectual and material, the making as 
light as possible of its cares, patience in bearing its 
evils, and moderation in the standard by which 
human character should be judged. lie appears 
to have taken no pleasure in the higher regions of 
speculative philosophy. (See especially. Plat. l.c. 
and foil. ; Schn. pp. xxxiv. xxxv.) Of the nume¬ 
rous witty sayings ascribed to him, the following 
may serve as an example: to a person who pre 
served a dead silence during a banquet, he Baid, 
“ My friend, if you are a fool, you are doing a 
wise thing; but if you are wise, a foolish one.” 
(Plutarch, Conv. iii. Prooem.) 

Though he was moderate and indulgent in his 
views of human life, yet the moral sentiments em¬ 
bodied in his poems were so generally sound, that, 
in his own age, he obtained the approval of the 
race of men who fought at Marathon and Salamis, 
and in the succeeding period of moral and poetical 
decline his gnomic poetry was extolled by the ad¬ 
mirers of that earlier age, in contrast to the licen¬ 
tious strains of Gnesippus, and his scolia still conti¬ 
nued to be sung at banquets, though the “ young 
generation” affected to despise them. (Aristoph. 
Nub. 1355—1362 ; Ath. xiv. p. 638, e. ; Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Vesp. 1217.) Even the philosophers 
were indebted to Simonides and the other gnomic 
poets for their most admired conceptions; thus 
Prodicus, in his celebrated Choice of Hercules , 
followed an Epinician Ode of Simonides, which 
again was a paraphrase of the well-known lines 
of Hesiod (Op. et Di. 265), rijs dperrjs iSpSrra^ &c. 
(See Schn. p. xxxix. and Fr. 32.) 

Simonides is said to have been the inventor of 
the mnemonic art and of the long vowels and 
double letters in the Greek alphabet. The latter 
statement cannot be accepted literally, but this is 
not the place to discuss it. 

The other side of the picture may be described 
almost in one word: Simonides made literature a 
profession, and sought for its pecuniary rewards in 
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a spirit somewhat inconsistent with his proverbial 
moderation. He is said to have been the first 
who took money for his poems ; and the reproach 
of avarice is too often brought against him by his 
contemporary and rival, Pindar, as well as by 
subsequent writers, to be altogether discredited. 
(Schn. pp. xxiv.—xxxii.) The feelings of the poet 
himself upon the subject can be gathered from his 
own expressions, if we may believe the stories re¬ 
lated of him. His sense of the emptiness of mere 
fame, his conviction that he deserved all he ob¬ 
tained, mingled with the bitter consciousness to 
which he sarcastically gave utterance, that mind 
was at the command of money, may be illustrated 
by the following anecdotes. In the height of his 
prosperity, he used to say that he had two coffers, 
the one for thanks, the other for money ; the former 
always empty, and the latter always full. (Plut. 
de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 555, f.; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Pac. 681 ; the latter writer tells the story with a 
prudent reserve as to its truth.) On one occasion 
(if the details of the story be correct, it must have 
been near the commencement of his career), he had 
wandered about in Asia, seeking to relieve his 
poverty by his art, and had collected a considerable 
sum, with which he was returning home, when the 
ship was wrecked on the coast of Asia Minor. 
Simonides remained unconcerned, while all his 
fellow-voyagers were collecting their goods, and, 
being asked the reason, he replied, u I carry all my 
property about me.” When the ship broke up, 
many, encumbered with their burthens, perished in 
the waves, the rest were plundered by robbers as 
soon as they reached the shore, and had to go 
a-begging ; while the poet at once obtained shelter, 
clothing, and money, in the neighbouring city of 
Clazomenae (Phaedr. Fab. iv.). On being asked, 
by the wife of Hiero, which was the more powerful, 
the wealthy or the wise man, he replied, “ The 
wealthy; for the wise may always be seen hanging 
about the doors of the rich.” (Aristot. Rfiet. ii. 6.) 
These and similar stories may not be literally 
true, but they embody the feelings natural to the 
man who makes a traffic of his genius too well to 
be lightly passed over. 

That the system of patronage under which the 
poet lived damaged the independence of his spirit 
and the uprightness of his conduct, is plain, not 
only from the nature of the case, and from various 
anecdotes, but also from the express and im¬ 
portant statement of Plato, who makes Socrates 
say that “ Simonides was often induced to praise a 
tyrant, or some other of such persons, and to write 
encomiums upon them, not willingly, but by com¬ 
pulsion,” as in the case, already referred to, of 
Scopas, the son of Creon. ( Protag . p. 346, b. 
Our space does not permit us to discuss the criti¬ 
cism of Socrates on that Epinician Ode ; our con¬ 
viction is, after repeatedly studying it, in its con¬ 
nection both with the whole dialogue and with the 
life of Simonides, that it is meant for a bona fide 
exposition, and not a mere sophistical darkening of 
a poem already obscure, for the purpose of perplex¬ 
ing or confounding Protagoras ; the latter end had 
already been sufficiently attained.) It is also clear 
that die bitter enmities between Simonides and 
Pindar were chiefly the fruit of their unworthy 
competition for the favour of Hiero. (See Schnei- 
dewin, p. xxx.) 

The chief characteristics of the poetry of Simo¬ 
nides were sweetness (whence his surname of 
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Melicertes) and elaborate finish, combined with the 
truest poetic conception and perfect power of ex¬ 
pression ; though in originality and fervour he was 
far inferior, not only to the early lyric poetics, 
such as Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his con¬ 
temporary Pindar. He was probably both the 
most prolific and the most generally popular of all 
the Grecian lyric poets. The following is a list of 
those of his compositions Si which we posses either 
the titles or fragments: — 1. A Poem, the precise 
form of which is unknown, on “ The Empire of 
Cambyses and Dareius ” (ij KapSSaov Kal Aapetoo 
&aai\€i<x). 2, 3. Elegies on the battles of Ar- 

temiBium and Salamis (r) iv 'Aprepurlcp vavpaxla • 
rj iv 2a\apuvi vavfxax'i a). 4. Eulogistic Poems 

in various metres (iyicdpua). 5. Epinician Odes 
(iirlpiKot <pSal). 6. Hymns or Prayers (tf/xm, 
Karevxai). 7. Paeans (rratam). 8. Dithyrambs 
(titdvpap.€ot, also called rpayySiat, see Schmidt, 
Diatribe in Dithyramb, p. 131). 9. Drinking 

songs (tradAta). 10. Parthenia (napOivia). 11. Hy- 
porchemes (v7ropxVpara). 12. Laments (bpijvot). 
13. Elegies (i\€yu«a). 14. Epigrams ( iniypain - 

/zaTo, d7rocr^«5ic£<r/uaTa). The most remarkable of 
these poems were his Epinician Odes and Threnes, 
respecting the character of which see Muller (pp. 
211, 212). The fragment of his Lament of Danac 
is one of the finest remains of Greek lyric poetry 
that we possess. 

The general character of the dialect of Simonides 
is, like that of Pindar, the Epic, mingled with 
Doric and Aeolic forms. Respecting the minute 
peculiarities of his language and of his metres, see 
Sellneidewin, pp. xlvi.—liii. 

Of the ancient commentaries on his life and 
writings, by far the moBt important was that of 
Chamaeleon, notices from which are preserved by 
Athenaeus (x. p. 456, c., xiii. p. 611, a., xiv. 
p. 656, c.). The Egyptian or Athenian gramma¬ 
rian Palaephatus wrote dirodiacis els ’Stpwvibrjv. 

His fragments are contained in the chief collec¬ 
tions of the Greek poets, in Brunck’s Analecta , 
vol. i. pp. 120—147, who gives with them those 
which belong to the other poets of the same name, 
in Jacobs’s Antkologia Graeca , vol. i. pp. 57—80, 
in Schneidewin’s standard edition, and in his De¬ 
lectus Poesis Graecorum i pp. 376—426, and in 
Bergk’s PoitaeLyrici Graeci , pp. 744—806. (For 
the editions of portions see Hoffman, Lexicon Bib/. 
Script. Graec.). 

3. The younger Simonides of Ceos 16 said by 
Suidas to have been, according to some, the son of 
the daughter of the former, to have flourished be¬ 
fore the Peloponnesian War, and to have written 
a r«v€oAo7ia in three books, and EvprjpaTa in 
three books. 

4. A Magnesian epic poet of the time of An¬ 
tioch us the Great, whose exploits, and especially 
his battle with the Gauls, he celebrated in a poem. 
(Suid. s. v.; Vossiu8, Hist. Graec. p. 161, ed. 
Westermann.). 

5. Of Carystus or Eretria, an epic poet, only 
mentioned by Suidas (s. v.), who gives a most con¬ 
fused account of his works. 

6. An historian, contemporary with the philo¬ 
sopher Speusippus, to whom he wrote an account 
of the acts of Dion and Bion (Diog. Lafe'rt. iv. 5). 
He must therefore have flourished in the latter 
half of the fourth century B. c. He also wrote a 
work upon Sicily, which is quoted in the Scholia 
to Theocritus (i. 65). 
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7. A distinguished philosopher, who flourished 
in the reign of Jovian (Suid. s. v.). 

Respecting the question, to which of these wri¬ 
ters we should assign the several epigrams which 
are found in the Greek Anthology with those of 
the great Simonides, see Jacobs, Anthol. Grace. 
vol. xiii. pp. 954, 955. [P. S.] 

SIMC/NIDES, a Greek painter, of whom we 
know nothing except the statement of Pliny, “ Si¬ 
monides ( jpinxit ) Agathareum et Mnemosynen ” 
(H.N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 38). [P. S.] 

SIMPLEX, CAECI'LIUS, was raised to the 
consulship by Vitellius, and was consul suffectus 
along with C. Quintius Atticus from the 1st of 
November, A. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. ii. 60, iii. 68 ; 
Dion Cass. lxv. 17.) 

SIMPLI'CIUS (Stjutr Atoms), a native of Ci¬ 
licia (Agathias, ii. 30 ; Suid. s. v. trpecrSets — it is 
inaccurately that Suid. s. v. Damascius calls him a 
countryman of Eulamius the Phrygian), was a 
disciple of Ammonius (Simpl. in Phys. Ausc. f. 42, 
43, &c.), and of Damascius (ibid. 150, a. b., 183, 
b., 186, &c.), and was consequently one of the last 
members-of the Neo-Platonic school. Since this 
school had found its head-quarters in Athens, it 
had, under the guidance of Plutarehus the son of 
Nestorius, of Syrianus, Proclus, Marinus, Isidorua 
and Damascius (from about a. d. 400 to 529), 
become the centre of the last efforts to maintain 
the ancient Hellenic mythology againBt the vic¬ 
torious encroachments of Christianity, and was 
therefore first attacked by the imperial edicts pro¬ 
mulgated in the fifth century against the heathen 
cultus. Athens had preserved temples and images 
longer than other cities ; yet Proclus, who had 
rejoiced in dwelling between the temples of Aes¬ 
culapius and Bacchus, lived long enough to be 
compelled to witness the removal of the consecrated 
statue of Minerva from the Parthenon. (Marinus, 
Vita Procli c. 29.) Proclus died in A. D. 485. 
The promise of the goddess, who had appeared to 
him in a dream, that she would thenceforth inhabit 
his house, served to console him (ibid. c. 30). 
Against personal maltreatment the followers of the 
ancient faith found legal protection (Cod. Theod. 
16. tit. 10), until, under the emperor Justinianus, 
they had to endure great persecutions. In the 
year 528 many were displaced from the posts 
which they held, robbed of their property, some 
put to death, and in case they did not within 
three months come over to the true faith, they 
were to be banished from the empire. In addition, 
it was forbidden any longer to teach philosophy 
and jurisprudence in Athens (a. d. 529 ; Malalas, 
xviii. p.449. 51, ed. Bonn; comp. Theophanes, 
i. 276, ej. ed.). Probably also the property of 
the Platonic school, which in the time of Proclus 
was valued at more than 1000 gold pieces (Da- 
raasc. ap. Phot. p. 346, ed. Bekk.), was confis¬ 
cated ; at least, Justinian deprived the physicians 
and teachers of the liberal arts of the provision- 
money (< rtTfaeis ), which had been assigned to 
them by previous emperors, and confiscated funds 
which the citizens had provided for spectacles and 
other civic purposes (Procop. Arcan. c. 26). Ac¬ 
cordingly, seven philosophers, among whom were 
Simplicius, Eulamius, Priscianus, and others, with 
Damascius, the last president of the Platonic school 
in Athens at their head, resolved to seek protection 
at the court of the famous Persian king Kosroes, 
who had succeeded to the throne in a. d. 531. 
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But, disappointed in their hopes, they returned 
home, after Kosroes, in a treaty of peace concluded 
with Justinian, probably in a. d. 533, had stipu¬ 
lated that the above-mentioned philosophers should 
be allowed to return without risk, and to practise 
the rites of their paternal faith (Agathias ii. 30; 
comp. C. G. Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand der phi- 
losophisdten Schulen in A then, in the Schriften 
der Perl. Akademie , 1843). Of the subsequent 
fortunes of the seven philosophers we learn no¬ 
thing. As little do we know where Simplicius 
lived and taught. That he not only wrote, but 
taught, is proved by the address to his hearers in 
the commentary on the Physica Auscuttatio of 
Aristotle (f. 173), as well as by the title of his 
commentary on the Categories. He had received 
his training partly in Alexandria, under Ammo¬ 
nius (see especially Simplicius in ll. de Caelo ,, 
f. 113), partly in Athens, as a disciple of Da¬ 
mascius ; and it was probably in one of these two 
cities that he subsequently took up his abode ; for, 
with the exception of these cities and Constan¬ 
tinople, it would have been difficult to find a town 
which possessed the collections of books requisite 
for the composition of his commentaries, and he 
could hardly have had any occasion to betake 
himself to Constantinople. As to his personal 
history, especially his migration to Persia, no 
definite allusions are to be found in the writings 
of Simplicius. Only at the end of his explanation 
of the treatise of Epictetus (p. 331, ed. Heins.) 
Simplicius mentions, with gratitude, the conso¬ 
lation which he had found under tyrannical op¬ 
pression in such ethical contemplations ; from which 
it may be concluded, though certainly with but a 
small amount of probability, that it was composed 
during, or immediately after, the above-mentioned 
persecutions. Of the commentaries on Aristotle, 
that on the books de Caelo was written before that 
on the Physica Auscuttatio, and probably not in 
Alexandria, since he mentions in it an astrono¬ 
mical observation made during his stay in that 
city by Ammonius (l.c. f. 113; Brandis, Scholia 
in Arist. p. 496. 28). Simplicius wrote his com¬ 
mentary on the Physica Auscuttatio after the death 
of Damascius, and therefore after his return from 
Persia (in Arist. Phys. Ausc. f. 184, &c.). After 
the Phys. Ausc. Simplicius seems to have applied 
himself to the Metaphysica, and then to the books 
on the soul (de Anima). In the commentary on 
the latter he refers to his explanations on the 
Physica A uecultatio and on the Metaphysica (in 
Arist. de Anima , 55, b., 7, 61). When it was 
that he wrote his explanations of the Categories, 
whether before or after those on the above- 
mentioned Aristotelian treatises, it is impossible to 
ascertain. 

Simplicius, in his mode of explaining and un¬ 
derstanding his author, attaches himself to the 
Neo-Platonists ; like them, he endeavours, fre¬ 
quently by forced interpretations, to show that 
Aristotle agrees with Plato even on those points 
which he controverts, and controverts them only 
that, by setting aside superficial interpretations, he 
may lead the way to their deeper, hidden meaning. 
In his view not only Plotinus, but also Syrianus, 
Proclus, and even Ammonius, are great philo¬ 
sophers, who have penetrated into the depths of 
the wisdom of Plato. Many of the more ancient 
Greek philosophemata also he brings into much 
too close a connection with Platonism. He is, 
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however, advantageously distinguished from his 
predecessors, whom he so extravagantly admires, 
partly in confounding and jumbling things together 
much less than they do, especially in making very 
much less frequent application of spurious Orphic, 
Hermetic, Chaldaic, and other Theologumena of the 
East, and in not giving himself up to a belief in 
the magical theurgic superstition ; partly in pro¬ 
ceeding much more carefully and modestly in the 
explanation and criticism of particular points, and 
in striving with unwearied diligence to draw from 
the original sources a thorough knowledge of the 
older Greek philosophy. His commentaries may, 
therefore, without hesitation, be regarded as the 
richest in their contents of any that have come 
down to us bearing on the explanation of Aristotle. 
But for them, we should be without the most im¬ 
portant fragments of the writings of the Eleatics, 
of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
and others, which were at that time already very 
scarce (in Pliys. Ausc. f. 31), as well as without 
many extracts from the lost books of Aristotle, 
Theophrastus and Eudemus: but for them we 
should hardly be able to unriddle the doctrine of 
the Categories, so important for the system of the 
Stoics. It is true he himself complains that in his 
time both the school and the writings of the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeno had perished (in Arist. de Caelo , 
79, b). But where he cannot draw immediately 
from the original sources, he looks round for guides 
whom he can depend upon, who had made use of 
those sources. In addition, we have to thank him 
for such copious quotations from the Greek com¬ 
mentaries from the time of Andronicus Rhodius 
down to Ammonius and Damascius, that, for the 
Categories and the Physics, the outlines of a history 
of the interpretation and criticism of those books 
may be composed (comp. Ch. A. Brandis, uber 
die Reihenfolye, der Bucher des Aristotclischen Or- 
ganons und Hire Gricchischcn Ausleger , in the 
Schrifien der Berliner Ahademie , 1833). With 
a correct idea of their importance, Simplicius has 
made the most diligent use of the commentaries of 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis and Porphyrius; and 
although he often enough combats the views of the 
former, he knew how to value, as it deserved, his 
(in the main) sound critical exegetical sense. 
He has also preserved for us intelligence of several 
more ancient readings, which now, in part, have 
vanished from the manuscripts without leaving 
any trace, and in the paraphrastic sections of 
his interpretations furnishes us here and there 
with valuable contributions for correcting or 
settling the text of Aristotle. Not less valuable 
are the contributions towards a knowledge of the 
ancient astronomical systems for which we have to 
thank him in his commentary on the books de 
Caelo . We even find in his writings some traces 
of a disposition for the observation of nature. 

( Comm, in Phys . Ausc. 173, 176 ; de Anima , 
35, b. 36.) 

That Simplicius continued averse to Christianity 
cannot be doubted, although he abstains from as¬ 
sailing peculiarly Christian doctrines, even when 
he combats expressly and with bitterness the 
work of his contemporary, Johannes Grammation 
or Philoponus, directed against the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the eternity of the universe (in Arist. 
de Caelo, 6, b, Ac., 72 ; in Phys. Ausc. 257, 262, 
Ac., 312, Ac., 320); whether it was that he feared 
the church, which had now attained to unrestricted 
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dominion, or that he no longer felt himself firmly 
enough rooted in the heathen faith. In Ethics he 
Beems to have abandoned the mystical pantheistic 
purification-theory of the Neo-Platonists, and to 
have found full satisfaction in the ethical system of 
the later stoics, which approximated to that of 
Christianity, however little he was disposed towards 
their logical and physical doctrines, which indeed 
were almost given up by Epictetus. 

Of the commentaries of Simplicius on Aristotle 
which have come down to us, that on the books 
de Anima is palpably inferior to the rest in the 
copiousness of its information respecting the doc¬ 
trines of earlier philosophers, as well as in the care 
shown in making use of preceding interpreters, 
though there is no reason for considering it spurious. 
Besides these commentaries of Simplicius which 
have been preserved, he himself mentions expla¬ 
nations on the metaphysical books (see above), 
and an epitome of the Physica of Theophrastus. 
(Simplicius, in Arist. de Anima , 38.) 

Editions. —Simplicius’s commentary on the Cate¬ 
gories was the first that was published (by Zacha- 
rias Calliergus, Venet. 1499, fol.), under the title, 
’Xi/jurKudov dibaoudhov rov fieydhov crx^hia dird 
(pMinjs adruv els rds *Apt(Trorl\ovs Karrjyoplas. 
A second edition was published at Basle, in 1551, 
by Michael Isingrin. A Latin translation of this 
work, by Guil. Dorotheus, was published at Venice, 
1541, by Hieron. Scotus. An anonymous trans¬ 
lation was published in the same place in 1550 
and 1567. Fabricius mentions two other trans¬ 
lations, published at Venice in 1500 and 1516. 
The earlier translation of Guil. de Moerbeka ap¬ 
pears to be still unprinted. Then, in 1526, Fran- 
ciscus Asulanus, the heir of the Aldi, published 
the commentary on the Physica Auscidtatio , and, 
in the same year, the commentary on the books 
de Caelo (Venet. fol.). The Latin translation of 
the former by Lucilius Philaltheus was published 
at Venice, by Hieron Scotus, in 1543, 1565, 1567, 
and 1587, and at Paris in 1545, fol. ; the trans¬ 
lation of the latter by Guil, de Moerbeka was 
published at Venice in 1540, fol., that by Guil. 
Dorotheus at the same place in 1544, and, without 
the name of the translator, at the same place, in 1548, 
1555, 1563, and 1584, fol. That the printed Greek 
text of the commentary on the books de Caelo is 
probably a re-translation from the Latin version of 
Moerbeka, was first suggested by Amad. Peyron, 
who at the same time gave specimens of the genuine 
Greek text, in the fragments of Empedocles and 
Parmenides ( Empedoclis et Parrnenidis fragmenta 
ex codice Tanrinensis Bibliothecae restituta et Ulus- 
trata , ab A. Peyron, Lips. 1810.) Extracts from 
this commentary, according to the genuine text, 
which exists in a number of manuscripts, may be 
found in the Scholia in Aristotelem , ed. Ch. A. 
Brandis, Berol. 1836, pp. 468—518. A complete 
and amended edition of the commentaries of Sim¬ 
plicius on the Physica Auscultatio and the treatise 
de Caelo , is being prepared by C. Gabr. Cobet, in 
conjunction with Simon Karsten. The commen¬ 
tary on the books de Anima was published, together 
with the explanations of Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
on the book de Sensu et Sensibili , and the paraphrase 
of Michael Ephesius on the so-called Parva Natvr 
ralia, in Greek, also by Asulanus, Venet. 1527. 
The Latin translation by Joh. Faseolus was pub¬ 
lished at Venice in 1543, fol., and another by 
Evangel Lungus, in 1564 and 1587. The intro- 
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Auction (prooemiura), which is wanting in the 
Greek edition, is printed separately in Iriarte, Ca¬ 
talog. Bill. Matrit. p. 182. The * Interpretation of 
the Enchiridion of Epictetus” (i^yrjais tls rd 
'Evikt^tov tyx^ipiSioy) was first published in 
Greek, at Venice, in 1528, 4to., and in a Latin 
translation, at Venice, in 1546, 1560, fol., and at 
Basle in 1560 and 1568. It was next published 
by Dan. Heinsius (Lugd. Batav. 1611) ; and lastly 
by Joh. Schweigh auser, in Epicteteae Philosophiae 
Monumenta> vol. iv. The notes on it in vol. iv. 
pp. 175—496. [Ch. A. B.] 

SIMUS (2i]uos), or Simon, of Magnesia, a lyric 
poet, to whom is ascribed the invention of that 
sportive and licentious species of poetry, which 
was called from its character /AapySia, and from 
its author IS i/utpSia. The time at which he lived 
is not stated. The chief followers of Simus in this 
description of poetry were Lysis and Magus; 
and they had many imitators, who were called 
2i/u<p8oiy AvoiepSoly and Mayq>Soi (Strab. xiv. 
p. 648, a.; Ath. xiv. p. 620, d.; Fabric. Bibl. 

(Jraec. vol. ii. p. 151 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. 

Dichtk. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 469.) [P. S.] 

SIMUS, artists. 1. A painter, of second-rate 
merit, to whom Pliny ascribes the following works: 
a youth resting in a fuller’s workshop ; a person 
celebrating the festival called Quinquatrus; and an 
excellent picture of Nemesis. (Plin. IT. N. xxxv. 
11. s.40. §39). 

2. A statuary of Salamis, the son of Themisto- 
crates, whose name is known to us by two extant 

inscriptions. The one of these is upon a baso in 

the Louvre, brought from Thera, which, from the 
marks upon it, evidently supported a bronze statue; 
and we learn from the inscription that the statue, 
which was probably that of some private person, 
was dedicated to Dionysus; not, as Sillig states, 
a statue of Dionysus. (Clarac, No. 686; Osann, 
Sylloge, p. 365, No. xxvi.; Bockh, C. I. No. 
2465 ; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Scliorn , p. 402.) 
The other inscription, in which this artist is men¬ 
tioned, is published by R. Rochette (p. 403), from 
a copy furnished by Ross in a letter from Athens, 
dated Dec. 23, 1843. It is on a base found in 
Rhodes, which supported the statue of a certain 
Hippomachus, the son of Stratippus, who had dis¬ 
charged the offices of agonotheies and choragus; the 
statue was dedicated to the gods by Smicythus of 
Athens. From the nature of this monument and 
the form of both inscriptions, R. Rochette infers 
that Simus belonged to the Alexandrian period, 
which was marked by the erection of such honorific 
statues. [P. S.] 

SI'MYLUS (21/uoAof). I. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, who is known by an 
extant inscription to have exhibited a play in the 
archonship of Diotimus, 01. 106. 2, B. c. 354. 
(Bockh, C. L vol i. p. 353). Of the title of the 
play in the inscription, only the last three letters, 
remain; Bockh conjectures that it was ’E <p€- 
citp His Meyapucj is cited by Pollux (x. 42), 
and there are a few other references to him. 
(Meineke, Frag , Cbm. Graee . vol. L pp. 424, 425 ; 
Editio Minor, Addenda ad p. 794, p. xviii.) 

2. An inferior tragic actor in the time of De¬ 
mosthenes, who charges Aeschines with having 
hired himself to Simylus and Socrates, as their 
tritagonisk (Demosth. de Coron. p. 314, comp. 
Anon. VU. Aesch. ; Harpocrafc and Suid. s. v.). 
The old editions of Demosthenes have Zippi/uq, 
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but Maussacus (ad Harpoc. 1. c.) has clearly shown 
that 2tp.v\cp is the true reading, and the editors, 
from Reiske downwards, have adopted it. Athe- 
naeus (viii. p. 348) quotes from Theophrastus a 
curious witticism aimed at Simylus by the musi¬ 
cian Stratonicus, the point of which can hardly be 
given in English. (See Maussacus, l. c.). The tragic 
actor has been confounded with the comic poet; 
but Meineke observes (l. c.) that such a combina¬ 
tion of professions is very improbable both in itself, 
and on account of the express testimony of Plato, 
that the same persons were never both tragic and 
comic actors. [P. S.] 

SINATRUCES or SINTRICUS, a king of 
Parthia. [Arsaces XL] 

SINIS or SINNIS (iSim or ISfms), a son of 
Polypemon, Pemon or Poseidon by Sylea, the 
daughter of Conn thus. He was surnamed ac¬ 
cording to some Pityocamptes, and according to 
others Procrustes. He dwelt on the isthmus of 
Corinth as a robber, destroying the travellers 
whom he had conquered, by fastening them to the 
top of a fir-tree, which he curbed, and then let 
spring up again. He himself was killed in this 
manner by Theseus (Apollod. iii. 16. § 2 ; Plut. 
Thes. 8 ; Paus. ii. 1. § 3, See. ; Diod. iv. 59 ; 
Eurip. llippoL 977 ; Ov. Met. vii. 440, &c.; 
Hygin. Fab. 38 ; Schol. Find. Hypoth. Isthm.). 
When Theseus had accomplished this, he caused 
himself to be purified by Phy talus at the altar of 
Zeus Meilichios, because TheBeus himself was 
related to Sinis (Pans. i. 37. § 3), or according 
to others, ho propitiated the spirit of Sinis by 
instituting in his honour the Isthmian games 
(Schol. Find. l.c.; Plut. Thes. 25; Welcker, 
Nachtragy p. 133). The name is connected with 
arlvofxaiy expressing the manner in which he tore 
his victims to pieces. (L. S.] 

SINN ACES, one of the leading nobles in Pui- 
thia, dissatisfied with the reigning monarch, Arta- 
banus III. (Arsaces XIX.), sent an embassy to 
Rome in a. d. 35, in conjunction with the eunuch 
Abdus, praying Tiberius to send to Parthia one of 
the sons of Phraates IV. to become their king. 
Sinnaces subsequently took an active part in the 
wars against Artabanus. (Tac. Ann. vi. 31, 32, 
36, 37.) [Arsaces XIX.] 

SINOE (2iv37?), an Arcadian nymph, brought 
up the god Pan, who derived from her the surname 
Sinoeis. (Paus. viii. 30. § 2.) [L. S.] 

SINON «v), a son of Aesimus, or ac¬ 
cording to Virgil (Aen. ii. 79) of Sisyphus, and a 
grandson of Autolycus, was a relation of Odysseus, 
and is described in later poems as having accom¬ 
panied his kinsman to Troy (Tzetz. ad Lycoph . 
344 ; Heyne, Excurs. iv. ad Virg. Aen. ii.). Ac¬ 
cording to these traditions, he allowed himself to 
be taken prisoner by the Trojans, after he had 
mutilated himself in such a manner as to make 
them believe that he had been ill-treated by 
the Greeks. He told the Trojans that he was 
hated by Odysseus, and had been selected by him 
to be sacrificed, because Apollo had ordered a 
human sacrifice to be offered, that the Greeks 
might safely depart from the. coast of Troy, and 
added that he had escaped death by flight. When 
he was asked what was the purport of the wooden 
horse, he told them that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for the Palladium which had 
been carried off, and that if the Trojans ventured 
to destroy it, their kingdom should fall,, but that 
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if they would draw it with their own hands into 
their own city, Asia would gain the supremacy 
over Greece (Virg. Aen. ii. 57, &c.; Tzetz. Post- 
hom. 680, &c.). The Trojans took his advice, 
and when the horse was drawn into the city, he 
gave the preconcerted signal, opened the door of 
the horse, and the Greeks rushing out took pos¬ 
session of Troy (Virg. Aen. ii. 259 ; Diet. Cret. 

v. 12; Hygin. Fab. 108). Quintus Smyrnaeus 

and Tryphiodorus have somewhat modified this 
tradition, respecting which see Heyne, l.c. In 
the Lesche at Delphi he was represented as a 
companion of Odysseus. (Pans. x. 27.) [L. S J 

SINO'PE (Sivotfirrj), a daughter of Asopus 
by Metope, or of Ares by Aegina or Parnassa, 
Apollo carried her off from Boeotia, and conveyed 
her to Paphlagonia on the Euxine, where she gave 
birth to Syrus, and where the town of Sinope was 
named after her. (Diod. iv. 72 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Phod. ii. 946.) [L.S.] 

SI'PYLUS (2fwv\os), one of the sons of Am- 
phion and Niobe. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6 ; Ov. Met. 

vi. 231; comp. Niobe.) [L. S.] 

SIPYRRHICAS. [Pyrkhias.]’ 

SIRh/NES or SEIRE'NES (Stiprjm), mythical 

beings who were believed to have the power of en¬ 
chanting and charming, by their song, any one who 
heard them. When Odysseus, in his wanderings 
through the Mediterranean, came near the island on 
the lovely beach of which the Sirens were sitting, 
and endeavouring to allure him and his companions, 
he, on the advice of Circe, stuffed the ears of his 
companions with wax, and tied himself to the mast 
of his vessel, until he was so far off that he could 
no longer hear their song (Hom. Od. xii. 39, &c., 
166, &c.). According to Homer, the island of the 
Sirens was situated between Aeaea and the rock 
of Scylla, near the south-western coast of Italy. 
Homer says nothing of their number, but later 
writers mention both their names and number ; 
some state that they were two, Aglaopheme and 
Thelxiepeia (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1709); and 
others, that there were three, Peisiuoe, Aglaope, and 
Thelxiepeia (Tzetz. ad Lijcoph. 712), or Parthenope, 
Ligeia, and Leucosia (Eustath. 1. c.; Strab. v. pp. 
246, 252 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, iv. 562). They 
are called daughters of Phorcus (Plut. Sympos. ix. 
14), of Achelous and Sterope (Apollod. i. 7. § 10), 
of Terpsichore (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 893), of Mel¬ 
pomene (Apollod. i. 3. § 4), of Calliope (Serv. ad 
Aen. v. 364), or of Gaea (Eurip. Hel. 168). Their 
place of abode is likewise different in the different 
traditions, for some place^ them on cape Pelorum 
others in the island of Anthemusa, and others again 
in the Sirenusian islands near Paestum, or in 
Capreae (Strab. i. p. 22 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1709 ; Serv. l.c.). The Sirens are also connected 
with the legends about the Argonauts and the rape 
of Persephone. When the Argonauts, it is said, 
passed by the Sirens, the latter began to sing, but 
in vain, for Orpheus rivalled and surpassed them ; 
and as it had been decreed that they should live 
only till some one hearing their song should pass 
by unmoved, they threw themselves into the sea, 
and were metamorphosed into rocks. Some writers 
connected the self-destruction of the Sirens with 
the story of Orpheus and the Argonauts, and others 
with that of Odysseus (Strab. v. p. 252 ; Orph. 
Arg. 1284 ; Apollod. i. 9. §25 ; Hygin. Fab. 141). 
Late poets represent them as provided with wings, 
which they are Baid to have received at their own 
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request, in order to be able to search after Perse¬ 
phone (Ov. Met. v. 552), or as a punishment from 
Demeter for not having assisted Persephone (Hygin. 
1. c.), or from Aphrodite, because they wished to 
remain virgins (EuBtath. l.c.; Aelian, H. A. xvii. 
23 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 896). Once, however, 
they allowed themselves to be prevailed upon by 
Hera to enter into a contest with the Muses, and 
being defeated, they were deprived of their wings 
(Paus. ix. 34. § 2; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 85). 
There was a temple of the Sirens near Surrentum, 
and the tomb, of Parthenope was believed to be 
near Neapolis. (Strab. i. p. 23, v. p. 246.) [L. S.J 

SIRI'CIUS. Upon the death of Damasus in 
A . d. 384, Siricius, a Roman presbyter, was nomi¬ 
nated his successor by the united suffrages of all 
classes of the community, and his conduct throughout 
the fourteen years during which he occupied the 
papal chair proved the wisdom of the choice. Of 
simple habits and gentle disposition, he laboured 
incessantly to preserve the purity and unity of the 
Church over which he presided, his efforts being 
chiefly directed against the growing heresy of the 
Priscilliani8ts, who had made great progress in 
Gaul, against Jovinian and his followers, and 
against the usurpation of the see of Antioch by the 
perjured Flavianus, with whom, however, he was 
eventually reconciled, through the mediation of 
Chrysostom. His death happened towards the 
close of the year a. d. 398. 

Six epistles by this prelate have been preserved, 
being, as Du Pin observes, the first decretals which 
truly belong to the pope whose name they bear. 

I. Ad Himerium Tarraconensem Episcopum , 
written a. d. 385, in reply to several questions 
which had been proposed to Damasus, in reference 
to the re-admission of Arians ; to the period at 
which baptism ought to be administered ; to the 
forgiveness of contrite apostates ; to the lawfulness 
of marrying a woman already promised to another ; 
to the treatment of penitents who had relapsed 
into sin ; to the necessity of celibacy in the olergy ; 
to the conduct to be observed by those ecclesiastics 
who were married before they entered the priest¬ 
hood ; to the ordination of monks ; and to penance 
among the clergy. There is one instructive pas¬ 
sage, in which the education and progress of those 
trained for the ministry is distinctly defined ; 
although the rules here laid down were probably 
never strictly observed. A youth, we are told, 
intended for Holy Orders, ought to be baptized 
when very young, and placed among the readers; 
at the age of thirty, if he has conducted himself 
with propriety, he may become an acolyte and 
sub-deacon, provided always he does not marry 
more than once, and does not marry a widow ; 
five years afterwards he may be ordained deacon, 
when he must bind himself to celibacy ; after 
another period of five years has elapsed he may be 
admitted to the priesthood, that is, he may become 
a presbyter ; and in ten years more may be made 
a bishop. 

IL. Ad Anysium T/tessalonicensem Episcopum , 
of uncertain date, but belonging probably to a. d. 
385, requesting information with regard to the 
state of the Churches in Illyria. 

III. Ad Episcopos Africae^ written on the 6th 
of January, a. d. 386. It has always been re¬ 
garded with suspicion and almost proved to be a 
forgery by the researches of Quesnel ( Append . ad 
Leonis Magni Opera Dies, xv.), although its au- 
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thenticity has found a warm advocate in Baluze. 
(See his Dissertatio de Concilia Teleptensi.) 

IV. Ad diversos Episcopos. The original title 
is lost. Written, probably, about a. d. 386, ex¬ 
horting the prelates to whom it is addressed to 
observe closely the rules laid down by the Council 
of Nice regarding the choice and ordination of 
bishops. 

V. Ad diversos Episcopos contra Jovinianum , 
written about the commencement of A. d. 389, an¬ 
nouncing to the Church at Milan the condemnation 
of Jovinian by the unanimous voice of the whole 
Roman clergy assembled in judgment ( omnium 
nostrum tarn Presbyterorum et Diaconorum, quam 
etiam totius Cleri una sententia). The reply of 
Ambrose is still extant. 

VI. Ad Anysium Thessalonicensem Episcopum et 
alios Illyrici Episcopos de Bonoso. Written at the 
very end of a. d. 391, or in the early part of A. d. 
392, in reply to the application of the Illyrian 
bishops, who had requested his advice with regard 
to Bonosus, charged with having maintained that 
the Virgin Mary had borne children after the birth 
of our Lord. A reference is here made to the de¬ 
liberations upon this very question at the Council 
of Capua, held in November, A. d. 391 . This letter 
waB ascribed at one time to Ambrose, and by some, 
most ignorantly, to Damasus, but has been fully 
proved by Justellus, in his Code of Canons (8vo. 
Par. 1610, 1615, 1660, Not. ad Canon. 48, Cod. 
Eccl. A flic.), and by others to be the production of 
Siricius. 

Several epistles have been lost, such as:— Ad 
Maximum Imperatorem , a. d. 385, praying for the 
discouragement of the Priscillianists ; De Itha- 
cianorum Caus>a , A. d. 386 ; Ad Theodosium Impe- 
ratorem , against Flavianus ; Ad Rufinum , a. d. 
398, an account of which, as well as of those falsely 
attributed to Siricius, will be found in Coustant. 

The six epistles are contained in the Epistolae 
Poniificum Romanorum of CouBtant, fol. Paris, 
1721, vol. i. p. 622 ; and under their best form in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. vii. (fol. 
Venet. 1770), p. 533. 

(Consult the notes of Coustant, and the Prole¬ 
gomena of Galland to vol. vii. cap. xiii. p. xviii. ; 
Dupin, Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth Century; 
Schbnemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Lot. vol. i. cap. 
L § 23.) [W.R.J 

SISAMNES. [Otanes, No. 2.] 

SISENNA, P. CORNE'LIUS, praetor urbanus 
in b. c. 183. (Liv. xxxix. 45.) 

SISENNA, CN. CORNE'LIUS occurs only 
on coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The 
obverse represents the head of Pallas with sisena 
and roma, the reverse Jupiter in a quadriga 
hurling his thunderbolt at the prostrate giants. 
The sun, the moon, and a star are also seen on the 
reverse ; the legend is cn. cornel, l. f. 
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SISENNA, L. CORNE'LIUS, a Roman an¬ 
nalist whom Cicero pronounces far superior to any 
of his predecessors, and whose name Varro prefixed 
to his own work upon history, is said by Velleius to 
have been a young man (Juvenis) at the period of 
the Numantine war, the contemporary of Rutilius 
Rufus, Claudius Quadrigarius, and Valerius An- 
tias. The date thus indicated will by no means 
agree with the statements contained in Cicero 1 * 
Brutus (64, 68), that he was intermediate between 
Hortensius and Sulpicius, of whom the former was 
born in b, c. 114, the latter in B. c. 124. The ac¬ 
count here given is confirmed by the fact, which 
seems to be clearly established, that he was praetor 
in the year when Sulla died (b.c. 78), for sup¬ 
posing him to have obtained the office “ suo anno, 11 
his birth would thus be fixed to b. c. 118 or 119. 
He probably obtained Sicily for his province, in 
b. c. 77* and from the local knowledge thus ac¬ 
quired was enabled to render good service to 
Verres, whose cause he espoused (Cic. Verr. ii. 45, 
iv. 20). During the piratical war (b. c. 67) he 
acted as the legatus of Pompeius, and having been 
despatched to Crete in command of an army, died 
in that island at the age of about fifty-two. 

His great work, entitled Historiac, extended to 
at least twelve or fourteen books, but we cannot 
speak with confidence of a greater number, for al¬ 
though in certain editions of Nonius ( s. v. refraga- 
bunt) we find a reference to book xxiii., some 
MSS., instead of xxiii., have xxii., and some xiv. 
Many quotations are to be found in the gram¬ 
marians, especially in Nonius, but they are not of 
such a description as to convey any information 
with regard to the events which the author was 
describing, being very brief, and for the most part 
merely examples of uncommon words with which 
he delighted, in the character of an improver of 
the ordinary language of the day, to overload his 
phraseology (“ Sisenna quasi emendator sermonis 
usitati cum esse vellet ne a C. Rusio quidem accu- 
satore deterreri potuit quominus inusitatis verbis 
uteretur,” Cic. Brut. 76). He seems to have com¬ 
menced his literary labours in early years with a 
narrative of the Marsic war, and when further 
advanced in life, entered in his sixth book on the 
civil strife of Marius and Sulla, a subject which, 
according to Sallust, he treated with great skill 
and research, although somewhat reserved in the 
expression of his own opinions (“L. Sisenna optume 
et diligentisBirae omnium qui Sullae res dixere per¬ 
secute parum mihi libero ore locutus videtur, 11 
Sail. Jug. 95). 

While Cicero, as we have noticed above, 
awards to him the palm over all previous and con¬ 
temporary historians, he at the same time qualifies 
this praise by observing that however great his 
merits might be when compared with those of 
others, yet the distance by which he was removed 
from a high standard of excellence afforded a clear 
indication of how much this species of composition 
had been neglected by his countrymen. When 
characterising his oratorical powers, he represents 
him as well educated, speaking with purity, witty, 
and conversant with state aflairs, but not laborious, 
little practised in pleading, and by no means die- 
tinguished for eloquence. 

In addition to his Historiac, Sisenna, as we 
learn from Ovid, translated the Milesian fables of 
Aristides, and he also composed a commentary 
upon Plautus, of which a few scraps have been 
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preserved. (Cic. Brut. 64, 88, de Leg. i. 2 ; Cell 
xvi. 9 ; Inscrip. Graec. ap. Brisson. de Formtdis , p. 
224 j comp. Grater, C. L diii.; Appian, Mithrid. 
95 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 2 ; Ovid. Trist. ii. 443 ; 
Ritschl, de veteribus Plauti interpret. § 8, in his 
Parergon Plautin. 8vo. Lips. 1845, p. 376; Krause, 
Vitae et Fragmenta Historicorum Rom. 8vo. Berol. 
1833, p. 299 ; C. L. Roth, L. Comelii Sisennae hist . 
Rom. Vita , Basil. 1834.) [W. R.] 

SISENNA, A. GABI'NIUS. [Gabinius, 

No. 6.J 

SISENNA,NU'MMIUS,consul under Hadrian, 
a.d. 133, with M. Antonius Hiberus (Fasti). 

SISENNA TAURUS, STATI'LI US. [Tau¬ 
rus.] 

SISINES (Xurlvris), a Persian, who, according 
to Curtius (iii. 4), was sent on an embassy to 
Philip of Macedon by the satrap of Egypt, and 
was induced to remain in the Macedonian service. 
He accompanied Alexander the Great on his expe¬ 
dition into Asia; and, while the army was in 
Cilicia, in B. c. 333, he received a letter from 
Nabarzanes, a Persian officer, urging upon him 
the assassination of Alexander. The letter, how¬ 
ever, had previously fallen into the king’s handB, 
who had re-sealed it, and caused it to be delivered 
to Sisines, with the view of testing his fidelity. 
Sisines intended to acquaint Alexander with its 
contents, but several days elapsed without his 
finding an opportunity of doing so, and Alexander, 
therefore, feeling sure of his treachery, ordered him 
to be put to death. 

The name Sisines appears to be only another 
form of Asisines. (See Arr. Anab. i. 25.) [E. E.] 

SISINNA was, according to Appian (B. C. v. 7), 
the name of the son of Glaphyra, to whom Antony 
gave the kingdom of Cappadocia. Other writers, 
however, call him Archelaus, under which head an 
account of him is given. [Archelaus, No. 4.] 

SISPES. [Sosfes.] 

SISYGAMBIS ( 2 «ru 7 a/Ligi$), mother of Dareius 
Codomannus, king of Persia, appears to have been 
a daughter of Ostanes, a younger brother of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, though some writers consider 
her as a daughter of Artaxerxes himself. (See 
Wesseling ad Diod. xvii. 5.) She was married to 
her brother (or cousin) Arsames, and bore seven 
children, of whom Dareius was the only one that 
grew up to manhood. (Curt. x. 5. § 23.) After the 
accession of her son, Sisygambis was treated with 
the utmost reverence and honour, according to the 
Persian custom, and accompanied Dareius on his 
campaign against Alexander in b. c. 333, which 
terminated in the disastrous battle of Issus. After 
that defeat she fell, together with the wife and 
daughters of Dareius, into the hands of the con¬ 
queror, who treated them with the greatest gene¬ 
rosity and kindness, and displayed towards Sisy¬ 
gambis, in particular, a reverence and delicacy of 
conduct, which is one of the brightest ornaments 
of his character. (Arrian. Anab. ii. 11, 12 ; Plut. 
Alex. 21; Diod. xvii. 37, 38 ; Curt. iii. 3. § 22,11. 
§21—26, 12; Justin, xi. 9.) So great, indeed, 
was the influence which she continued to enjoy, that 
she ventured, on one occasion, to intercede in favour 
of Madates, a Persian, who had especially incurred 
the wrath of Alexander, and her prayer was imme¬ 
diately granted. (Curt. v. 3. § 12.) It is probable 
that the generous and magnanimous character of Si¬ 
sygambis herself,—of which she afforded a striking 
proof by refusing to avail herself of the confusion 
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during the battle of Arbela to make her escape,— 
contributed much to maintain the respect and af¬ 
fection with which Alexander appears to have 
regarded her, and which he displayed on various 
occasions by the most delicate and deferential at¬ 
tentions. (Curt. iv. 10. § 20, 15. § 10, v. 2. 
§ 17 — 21 ; Diod. xvii. 59.) On her part, the 
captive queen had conceived so strong an attach¬ 
ment for her conqueror, that she felt his death as a 
blow not less severe than that of her own son ; and 
overcome by this long succession of misfortunes, 
put an end to her own life by voluntary starvation. 
(Diod. xvii. 118 ; Curt. x. 5. § 19— 24 ; Justin, 
xiii. 1.) [E. H. B.] 

SFSYPHUS (2firi/</>os), a son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, whence he is called Aeolides (Horn. 
II. vi. 154; Horat. Carm. ii. 14.20). He was 
accordingly a brother of Cretheus, Athamas, 
Salmoneus, Deion, Magnes, Perieres, Canace, 
Alcyone, Peisidice, Calyce and Perimede (Apollod. 
i. 7. $ 3; Paus. x. 31. § 2). He was married to 
Merope, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 3 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 175 ; comp. Merope), 
and became by her the father of Glaucus, Orny- 
tion (or Porphyrion, Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. iii. 
1094), Thersandrus, and Halmus (Paus. ii. 4. 
§ 3, ix. 34. § 5). In later accounts he is also 
called a son of Autolycus, and the father of Sinon 
(Serv. ad Am. ii. 79) and Odysseus, who is 
hence called Sisyphides (Ov. Met. xiii. 31 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. vi. 529 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph . 344 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1701). He is said to have built the 
town of Ephyra, afterwards Corinth (Horn. 11. 
vi. 153 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 3), though, according 
to another tradition, Medea, on leaving Corinth, 
gave him the government of that city (Paus. ii. 3> 
in fin.). As king of Corinth he promoted navi¬ 
gation and commerce, but was fraudulent, ava¬ 
ricious, and altogether of bad character, and his 
whole house was in as bad repute as he himself 
(Horn. II. vi. 153; Theogn. 703,712 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Acham. 390, ad Soph. Aj. 190 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1701 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 980 ; Ov. Her. 
xii. 204; Horat. Sat.ii. 17.12). He is said to have 
found the body of Melicertes on the coast of Co¬ 
rinth, to have buried it on the isthmus, and to have 
founded the Isthmian games in honour of him (Ino 
and Palaemon, Paus. ii. 1. § 3; Apollod. iii. 4. 

§ 3; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1240 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 107, 229). His wickedness during life 
punished in the lower world, where 
he had to roll up hill a huge marble block, which 
as soon as it reached the top always rolled down 
again (Cic. Tusc. i. 5 ; Virg. Georg, iii. 39 ; Ov. 
Met. iv. 459, lb. 175; Lucret. iii. 1013). The 
special reasons for this punishment are not the 
same in all authors; some say that it was because 
he had betrayed the designs of the gods (Serv. ad 
Aen. vi. 616 ; Schol. ad Horn. II. i. 180, vi. 153), 
others because he attacked travellers, and killed 
them with a huge block of stone. He was slain, 
according to some, by Theseus (Schol. ad Slot. 
Theb. ii. 380), while other traditions relate that 
Sisyphus lived in enmity with his brother Sal¬ 
moneus, and consulted the oracle how he might 
get rid of him. Apollo answered, that if he begot 
sons by Tyro, the wife of his brother, they would 
avenge him. Sisyphus indeed became the father 
of two sons by Tyro, but the mother killed them 
immediately after their birth. Sisyphus took 
cruel vengeance on her, and was punished for it 
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in the lower world (Hygin. Fab. 60). Another 
tradition states that when Zeus had carried off 
Aegina, the daughter of Asopus, from Phlius, 
Sisyphus betrayed the matter to Asopus, and was 
rewarded by him with a well on Acrocorinthus, 
but Zeus punished him in the lower world. (Apol- 
lod. i. 9. $ 3, iii. 12. § 6 ; Paus. ii. 5. § 1; 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 176.) Others, again, say that 
Zeus, to avenge his treachery, sent Death to 
Sisyphus, who, however, succeeded in putting 
Death into chains, so that no man died until Ares 
delivered Death, whereupon Sisyphus himself also 
expired (Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 631, 1702). Be¬ 
fore he died he desired his wife not to bury him. 
She having complied with his request, Sisyphus in 
the lower world complained of his being neglected, 
and desired Pluto, or Persephone, to allow him to 
return to the upper world to punish his wife. 
When this request was granted, he refused to 
return to the lower world, until Hermes carried 
him off by force ; and this piece of treachery is said 
to be the cause of his punishment (Eustath. 1. c. ; 
Theogn. 700, &c.; SchoL ad Find. Isthm . i. 97, 
ad Soph. Aj. 625 ; Horat. Carm. ii. 24. 20). His 
punishment was represented by Polygnotus in the 
Lesche at Delphi (Paus. x. 31. § 2). He was 
believed to have been buried on the isthmus, but 
very few even among his contemporaries knew the 
exact place. (Paus. ii. 2. §2 ; comp. Volcker, 
Mythol. des lapel. Geschl. p. 241.) [L. S.] 

SITALCES (5<TaA./c7js), king of Thrace, or 
rather of the powerful Thracian tribe of the Odry- 
sians, was a Bon of Teres, whom he succeeded on 
the throne. His father had already transmitted to 
him a powerful and extensive monarchy [Teres], 
but he himself increased it still farther by success¬ 
ful wars, so that his dominions ultimately com¬ 
prised the whole territory from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, and from Byzantium to the 
Bources of the Strymon (Thuc. ii. 29, 97 ; Diod. 
xii. 50). The date of his accession is unknown, 
but it seems certain that Diodorus (/. c.) is in error 
in representing it as immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian War: and Sitalces must at that 
period have been long seated on the throne, as he 
had already raised his power to the height of great¬ 
ness at which we then find it. It was in the first 
year of that war (b. c. 431) that he waB persuaded 
by Nymphodorus the son of Pythes, a citizen of 
Abdera, whose sister he had married, to enter into 
an alliance with Athens (Thuc. ii. 29) ; and in the 
following year he showed his zeal in support of his 
new allies, by seizing and giving up to the Athe¬ 
nians the Corinthian and Lacedaemonian ambas¬ 
sadors, who had repaired to his court on their way 
to Asia to ask assistance of the king of Persia 
(Herod, vii. 137 ; Thuc. ii. 67). The Athenians, 
on their part, appear to have cultivated his friend¬ 
ship by repeated embassies, which were received in 
the most friendly manner, both by the king himself 
and his son Sadocus, who had been admitted to the 
rights of Athenian citizenship (Thuc. 1. c.; Aris- 
toph. Acham. 134— 150, and SchoL ad loc.). The 
great object of the Athenians was to obtain the 
powerful assistance of Sitalces against Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, with whom the Thracian 
monarch waB already on terms of hostility on 
account of the support which the latter had afforded 
or promised to Philip, the brother of Perdiccas. 
The Macedonian king had for a time bought off 
the hostility of his powerful neighbour by large 
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promises, but these had never been fulfilled, and 
Sitalces now determined at once to avenge himself 
and support his Athenian allies, by invading the 
dominions of Perdiccas. The army which he as¬ 
sembled for this purpose was the most numerous 
that had been seen in Greece since the Persian in¬ 
vasion, amounting to not less than 60,000 horse 
and 100,000 foot. With this mighty host he 
crossed the passes of Mount Cercine, in the autumn 
of b. c. 429, and descended to Doberus in Paeonia. 
Perdiccas was wholly unable to oppose him in the 
field, and allowed him to ravage the open country, 
almost without opposition, as far as the river Axius. 
From thence he advanced through Mygdonia into 
Chalcidice, laying waste every thing on his passage. 
But he was disappointed of the expected co-opera¬ 
tion of an Athenian fleet, and his vast army began 
to suffer from want of provisions and the approach 
of winter, so that he was induced to listen to the 
representations of his nephew Seuthes (who had 
been secretly gained over by Perdiccas), and with¬ 
drew into his own dominions, after having remained 
only thirty days in Macedonia. (Thuc. ii. 95— 
101 ; Diod. xii. 50, 51.) 

Of the remaining events of his reign we have 
scarcely any information. We learn, indeed, that 
he was at one time on the eve of a war with the 
Scythians, in support of Scyles, king of that country, 
who had taken refuge with him [Scyles] : but 
hostilities were prevented by a treaty between 
Sitalces and Octamasades, who had been chosen 
king by the Scythians, and who was himself Bon 
of a sister of the Thracian monarch. Sitalces con¬ 
sented to give up the fugitive Scyles, in exchange 
for a brother of his own, who had taken refuge 
with Octamasades (Herod, iv. 80). But the date 
of these events is wholly uncertain, and we know 
not whether they occurred previously' or subsequent 
to the great expedition of Sitalces into Macedonia. 
The last event of his reign was an expedition 
against the Triballi, in which he engaged in B. c. 
424, but was totally defeated, and himself perished 
in the battle. (Thuc. iv. 101.) 

2. The leader of a body of Thracian light-armed 
troops, which accompanied Alexander the Great as 
auxiliaries on his expedition to Asia, and which 
rendered important services on various occasions, 
among others, at the battles of Issue and Arbela 
(Arr. Anab. i. 28, ii. 5, 9, iii. 12). He was one 
of those officers who were left behind in Media 
under the command of Parmenion, and to whom 
the mandate for the death of the aged general was 
afterwards delivered for execution. In this pro¬ 
vince he remained until after the return of Alex¬ 
ander from India, when he repaired, together with 
Oleander and Heracon, to meet that monarch in 
Carmania, b. c. 326. Hither he was followed by 
many persons from Media, who accused him of nu¬ 
merous acts of rapine, extortion, and cruelty, and 
on these charges he was put to death by order of 
Alexander. (Arr. ib. iii. 26, vi. 27 ; Curt. x. 
I.) [E.H.B.] 

SITHON (2f0«»'), a son of Poseidon and Assa, 
or of Ares and Achiroe, the daughter of Neilus, 
was married to the nymph Mendeis, by whom he 
became the father of Pallene and Rhoeteia. He 
was king of the Hadomantes in Macedonia, or 
king of Thrace (Tzetz. ad Lycoph . 1356). Pallene, 
on account of her beauty, had numerous suitors, 
and Sithon, who promised her to the one who 
should conquer him in single combat, slew many. 
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At length he allowed Dryas and Cleitus to fight 
for her, promising to give her to the conqueror. 
Pallene, who loved Cleitus, caused her own 
instructor Persyntes to induce the charioteer of 
Dryas to draw out the nails from the wheels of his 
master's chariot, so that during the fight he broke 
down with his chariot, and was killed by Cleitus. 
Sithon, who was informed of the trick, erected a 
funeral pile, on which he intended to bum the 
corpse of Dryas and his own daughter ; but when 
the pile was ready, Aphrodite appeared, a shower 
of rain extinguished the fire, and Sithon altered 
his mind, and gave his daughter to Cleitus. 
(Parthen. Erot. 5 ; Conon, Narr. 10 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 583, 1161 ; comp. Cleitus.) [L. &.] 
S1TO (StTcJ), a surname of Demeter, describing 
her as the giver of food or corn. (Athen. x. p. 416, 
iii. p. 109 ; Aelian, F". H. i. 27; Eustath. ad Horn . 
p. 265.) [L. S.] 

SITTIUS or SI'TIUS. 1. P. Sittius, of 
Nuceria in Campania, was one of the adventurers, 
bankrupt in character and fortune, but possessing 
considerable ability, who abounded in Rome during 
the latter years of the republic. He was connected 
with Catiline, and went to Spain in b. c. 64, from 
which country he crossed over into Mauritania in 
the following year. It was said that P. Sulla had 
sent him into Spain to excite an insurrection 
against the Roman government; and Cicero accord¬ 
ingly, when he defended Sulla, in B. c. 62, was 
obliged also to undertake the defence of his friend 
Sittius, and to deny the truth of the charges that had 
been brought against him. The orator represented 
Sittius as his own friend, and pointed out how 
his father had remained true to the Romans during 
the Marsic war. (Cic. pro Sull. 20.) Sittius, how¬ 
ever, did not return to Rome. Ilis property in 
Italy was sold to pay his debts, and he continued 
in Africa, where he fought with great success in 
the wars of the kings of the country, Belling his 
services first to one prince and then to another. 
The reputation ho had acquired gradually attracted 
troops to his standard ; and at the time that Caesar 
landed in Africa, in b.c. 46, he was at the head of 
a considerable force both by land and by sea. 
Although Sittius had not previously had any con¬ 
nection with Caesar, he resolved to espouse his 
cause, foreseeing that Caesar wojild be victorious 
in Africa as elsewhere, and that he himself would 
be liberally rewarded for his services. Sittius 
came to the assistance of Caesar at the time when 
his aid was most needed, for he had landed in 
Africa with only a small number of his troops, and 
ran the risk of being overwhelmed by the superior 
number of the enemy. Joined by Bocchus, king 
of Mauritania, Sittius invaded Numidia, took Cirta, 
the capital of the kingdom, and laid waste the 
Gaetulian dominions of Juba. The latter monarch, 
who was advancing with a large army to assist 
Scipio against Caesar, forthwith returned to the de¬ 
fence of his own dominions, contenting himself 
with sending thirty elephants to the support of 
Scipio. This retreat of Juba saved Caesar from 
destruction, as the latter had no forces sufficient to 
resist the united armies of Scipio and Juba. Of the 
operations of Juba against Sittius and Bocchus, we 
know nothing ; but the Numidian king soon after¬ 
wards joined Scipio, at the earnest request ojF the 
latter, leaving his general Saburra to oppose Sittius 
and Bocchus. While Caesar defeated Scipio and 
Juba in the decisive battle of Thapsus, Sittius was 
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equally successful against Saburra, whom he de¬ 
feated and slew. Shortly afterwards L. Afranius 
and Faustus Sulla, who had fled from Utica with 
1500 cavalry into Mauritania, with the intention 
of crossing over into Spain, were intercepted by 
Sittius, who was marching with a small body of 
troops to join Caesar, were taken prisoners, and 
sent to Caesar. About the same time the fleet of 
Sittius, which was stationed at Hippo Regius, 
captured the ships in which Scipio and other fu¬ 
gitives were endeavouring to quit the country. On 
leaving Africa, Caesar rewarded the services of 
Sittius and Bocchus by granting to them the wes¬ 
tern part of Numidia, which had been previously 
under the sway of Masinissa, a friend and ally of 
Juba. Sittius settled down in the portion which 
had been assigned to him, and distributed the land 
among his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, 
Arabio, the son of Masinissa, who had fought in 
Spain under the sons of Pompey, returned to Africa, 
drove Bocchus out of his hereditary dominions, and 
killed Sittius by stratagem. (Cic. pro Sull. 20 ; 
Sail. Cat. 21 ; Hirt. B. Afr. 25, 30, 36, 93, 95, 96 ; 
Dion Cass, xliii. 3, 4, 8, 9, 12 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 
54 ; Cic. ad Att. xv. 17, “ Arabioni de Sitio nihil 
irascor.”) 

2. Sittius, of Cales in Campania, was proscribed 
by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, but at the request of 
his townsmen was allowed to live as an exile at his 
native place. (Appian, B.C. iv. 47.) 

SIXTUS, the third of that name who occupied 
the papal chair, succeeded Coelestinus in a. d. 432, 
and died a. d. 440. He is known as an author 
merely from some formal letters possessing no par¬ 
ticular interest. They will be found in the Epis- 
tolae Ponlificum Romanorum of Coustant, vol. i. 
p. 1229. fol. Paris, 1721, and in the Bibliotheca 
Pair urn of Galland, vol. ix. p. 518, fol. Venet. 
1773. [W. R.] 

SLECAS, a gem-engraver, only known by a 
gem inscribed with the name CAEKA2, which is, 
however, of a very suspicious form. (Bracci, i. p. 
234.) [P. S.] 

SMERDIS (S/U^pS/r), the son of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire, accompanied his 
elder brother Cambyses to Egypt, but was sent 
back by the latter to Susa, because he was the only 
one of all the Persians who was strong enough to 
bend the bow which the king of the Ethiopians 
had sent to the Persian monarch. Shortly after, 
wards Cambyses dreamt that a messenger came to 
him from Persia, announcing that his brother was 
seated on the royal throne with his head reaching 
to the skies. Alarmed at this dream portending 
his brother's greatness, he sent a confidential ser¬ 
vant named Prexaspes to Susa with express orders 
to put Smerdis to death. Prexaspes fulfilled his 
commission, murdered Smerdis secretly, and buried 
him with his own hands. Among the few per¬ 
sons who were privy to the murder was Patizei- 
thes, a Magian, who had been left by Cambyses in 
charge of his palace and treasures. This person 
had a brother who bore the same name as the 
deceased prince, and strongly resembled him in 
person ; and as most of the Persians believed 
Smerdis to be alive, and were disgusted and 
alarmed at the frantic tyranny of Cambyses, he 
resolved to proclaim this brother as king, repre¬ 
senting him as the younger son of the great Cyrus. 
Cambyses heard of the revolt in Syria, but he died 
of an accidental wound in the thigh, as he was 
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mounting his horse to march against the usurper. 
Before his death he assembled the Persians, con¬ 
fessed to them that he had murdered his brother, 
and conjured them not to submit to a Mede and a 
Magian. But the words of Cambyses did not 
meet with much belief ; and Prexaspes positively 
denied that he had put Smerdis to death, as it 
would not have been safe for him to have admitted 
that he had murdered one of the sons of Cyrus. 
The false Smerdis was thus acknowledged as king 
by the Persians, and, with the assistance of his 
brother Patizeithes, reigned for seven months with¬ 
out opposition. But the leading Persian nobles 
seem never to have been quite free from suspicion ; 
and this suspicion was increased by the king 
never inviting any of them to the palace and never 
appearing in public, as well as by his wish to con¬ 
ciliate the subject nations by granting them ex¬ 
emption from taxes and military service for three 
years. Among the nobles who entertained these 
suspicions was Otanes, whose daughter Phaedima 
had been one of the wives of Cambyses, and had 
been transferred together with the rest of the royal 
harem to his successor. The new king had some 
years before been deprived of his ears by Cyrus for 
some offence ; and Otanes now persuaded his 
daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
really lost his ears. Phaedima undertook the 
dangerous task, ascertained that the king had no 
ears, and communicated the decisive information to 
her father. Otanes thereupon organized a con¬ 
spiracy to get rid of the pretender, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with six other noble Persians, succeeded in 
forcing his way into the palace, where they slew 
the false Smerdis and his brother Patizeithes in 
the eighth month of their reign, B. c. 521. Their 
death was followed by a general massacre of the 
Magians. The events which followed, the dissen¬ 
sion between the seven conspirators respecting the 
form of government which should be established in 
Persia, and the accession of Dareius son of Hystas- 
pes, are related elsewhere. [Dareius.] (Herod, 
iii. 30, 61—79.) 

The account of Ctesias is very different from 
that of Herodotus. Ctesias gives the name of 
Tanyoxarces to the brother of Cambyses, and re¬ 
lates that Cyrus had left him satrap of Bactria and 
the surrounding countries. He further says, that 
a Magian of the name of Spendadates accused 
Tanyoxarces to the king of an intention to revolt, 
in consequence of which he was secretly put to 
death, but in order to deceive Amytis, the mother 
of Cambyses, Spendadates, who bore a striking re¬ 
semblance to the deceased prince, was ordered to 
personate him, and governed Bactria for five years 
as if he were the real brother of Cambyses. The 
fraud was at length discovered by Amytis, who 
put an end to her own life by poison, after impre¬ 
cating curses on Cambyses. The king died soon 
after of a wound at Babylon, whereupon Spenda¬ 
dates mounted the throne, and reigned for a 
time under the name of Tanyoxarces. His im¬ 
posture, however, was at length discovered^ and 
he was put to death in his palace by seven 
noble Persians, who had conspired against him 
(Ctesias, Pen ,. cc. 8, 10—14). Xenophon (Cy 
rop. viii. 7. § 11) calls the brother of Cambyses 
Tanaoxares, which is merely another form of the 
name in Ctesias, but assigns to him the satrapies of 
the Medes, Armenians, and Cadusii. On the other 
hand, the names given to him by Aeschylus ( Prom . 
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780), and Justin (i. 9), are merely other forms of 
Smerdis. The former writer calls him Merdis, 
the latter Merdis or Mergis. 

Both Herodotus and Ctesias, however, agree in 
the most important part of the history, namely, 
that the usurper was a Magian. The true nature 
of the revolution has been pointed out by Heeren 
and Grote. It was an attempt on the part of 
the Medes, to whom the Magians belonged, to 
obtain the supremacy, of which they had been 
deprived by Cyrus. This appears from the 
words which Herodotus (iii. 65) puts into the 
mouth of Cambyses on his death-bed, in which he 
adjures the Persians not to allow the sovereignty 
to revert again to the Medes, as well as from the 
speeches of Gobryas, one of the seven Persian 
conspirators (Ilerod. iii# 73), and of Prexaspes 
(iii. 75). Plato (de Leg. iii. p. 695) in like man¬ 
ner, says that Cambyses was deprived of the sove¬ 
reignty by the Medes. The assassination of the 
false Smerdis and the accession of Dareius Hys- 
taspis again gave the ascendancy to the Persians ; 
and the anniversary of the day on which the Ma¬ 
gians were massacred, was commemorated among 
the Persians by a solemn festival, called Magopho- 
nia, on which no Magian was allowed to show 
himself in public. The real nature of the trans¬ 
action is also shown by the revolt of the Medes 
which followed the accession of Dareius. (Heeren, 
Historical Researches , vol. i. p. 346, Engl. Transl. ; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece , vol. iv. pp. 296—304.) 

SMERDO'MENES (ZyupWiv tjs), son of 
Otanes, was one of the generals who had the 
supreme command of the land forces of Xerxes 
in his invasion of Greece (Herod, vii. 82, 121). 

SMILIS (2ju7Ais), the son of Eucleides, of 
Acgina, a sculptor of the legendary period, whoso 
name appears to be derived from <rjulAr;» a knife 
for carving wood , and afterwards a sculptor's chisel . 
In the accounts respecting this artist, there is a 
great confusion between the mythical and histo¬ 
rical elements ; but the only safe conclusion to be 
drawn from those accounts is that the name is purely 
mythical, and that Smilis is the legendary head of 
the Aeginetan school of sculpture, just as Daedalus 
is the legendary head of the Attic and Cretan schools. 
Pausanias (vii. 4. § 4) makes Smilis a contem¬ 
porary of Daedalus, but inferior to him in fame, 
and states (§ 5. s. 7) that the Eleians and the 
Samians were the only people to whom he tra¬ 
velled, and that he made for the latter the statue 
of Hera in her great temple in the island. From 
this tradition, coupled with another preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus ( Protrept . 4, p. 40), which 
referred the statue of Hera to the time of Procles, 
an attempt has been made to fix the date of Smilis 
to the period of the Ionian migration, which took 
place, according to the chronologers, about 100 
years after the Trojan War, or about b. c. 1044, 
er. Eratosth., or 988, er. Callim. (Clinton, F. //. 
vol. i. pp. 119, 140), and in which migration it is 
assumed that Smilis accompanied the colonists 
from Epidaurus, under Procles, who settled at 
Samos (Muller, Aegin. p. 98 ; Thiersch, Epochen , 
pp. 45, 46, 194). Few examples could be better, 
of the absurdities which result from the attempt to 
make up chronological history by piecing together 
different legends. In the first place the statement 
of Pausanias, that Smilis was contemporary with 
Daedalus, has to be modified to suit a conclusion 
for which Pausanias himself is made the chief 
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authority; and then, when this has been done, 
another pieoe of chronological evidence has to be 
dealt with, totally inconsistent with either of the 
other accounts; for Pliny tells us that the architects 
of the labyrinth of Lemnos were Smilis, Rhoecus, 
and Theodoras (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 13. s. 19 ; 
adopting the certainly correct emendation of Heyne, 
Smilis, Rhoecus , for Zmilus , Rholus). Now, al¬ 
though there is much difficulty about the precise 
date of Rhoecus and Theodoras, yet it is tolerably 
clear that they were historical personages, and that 
they lived after the commencement of the Olym¬ 
piads. How Pliny (or the Greek writer from 
whom he derived the statement) came to associate 
Smilis with these artists, whether it was because 
he found Rhoecus and Theodoras mentioned as the 
architects of the Heraeum, and Smilis as the maker 
of the statue in it, or whether their names were 
already thus associated in 6ome native legend re¬ 
specting the labyrinth at Lemnos,—it is now 
hopeless to determine; but, at all events, the his¬ 
torical existence of Smilis cannot be admitted on 
the authority of this passage ; nor can we accept, 
without some positive evidence, the conjecture of 
Miiller, followed by Thiersch, that the Smilis 
meant by Pliny was a real person belonging to a 
family which, like the Daedalids at Athens, pre¬ 
tended to derive its descent from the mythical 
artist Smilis; much less can we even admit into 
discussion the miserably uncritical expedient pro¬ 
posed by Sillig. ( Cat Art. s. v.\ namely, to as¬ 
sume that the Lemnian labyrinth was commenced 
by Smilis, and finished about 200 years later by 
Rhoecus and Theodoras 1 

The true state of the case seems to be something 
of the following kind. Long before the historical 
period and even before the state of society contem¬ 
plated in some of the later legends, the necessities 
of an idolatrous worship had given rise to the art 
of carving rude statues of divinities out of wood. 
This art, according to a general analogy, soon 
became established at particular spots, among 
which Athens and Aegina were conspicuous; at 
such places schools of art grew up, and the art 
itself made rapid progress ; so that the skill of the 
artists of these schools established their schools 
more and more firmly at those spots, which soon 
became centres from which the art was diffused. 
Now it was in most perfect keeping with the 
common Greek mode of embodying legends, that 
a personal representative should be imagined for 
each school, whose native place is its native home, 
and whose travels represent the diffusion of the 
art from that centre. Thus, like Daedalus at 
Athens, Smilis represents at Aegina the early 
establishment of a school of sculpture (wood¬ 
carving), and his visits to Samos and the Eleians* 
represent the early employment of the Aeginetan 
sculptors at two of the chief centres of Grecian 
worship. But more than this: as the Greeks had 
the most perfect faith in the reality of their 
legendary personages, it became the custom to 
ascribe actually existing works to these mythical 
artists; and among the works ascribed to them 
were of course those extremely ancient wooden 
images (£dapa), which the care of a succession of 

* When Pausanias says that these were the 
only places which the artist visited, he can mean 
nothing else than that they were the only places 
where works ascribe^ to him existed. 
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priests had preserved from a period beyond any 
historical record, which were regarded with more 
reverence, as the original symbol of the god, than 
even the gold and ivory statues of a Pheidias, and 
the real origin of which was so entirely forgotten 
that some images of the same character, like that 
of Artemis at Ephesus, were even believed to have 
fallen straight from heaven [comp. Daedalus]. 
To this class of works belonged the statue of 
Hera in her temple at Samos. Pausanias, indeed, 
(l.c.) appears to fall into the error of assuming 
the contemporaneousness of the temple and the 
statue ; but, in the very same words, he gives us 
the means of correcting his mistake, for he infers 
the high antiquity of the temple from the high an¬ 
tiquity of the image; and he goes on to explain 
what precise degree of antiquity he means, by 
stating that Smilis was contemporary with Dae¬ 
dalus. A still more decided testimony to the 
extreme antiquity of the image is furnished by the 
tradition, referred to by Pausanias just before, that 
the Argives brought it with them, when they first 
established at Samos the worship of their own 
great goddess Hera. The statue is also expressly 
called a wooden one by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Protrept. p. 13), and by Callimachus (Fr. 105, 
Bentley), as quoted by Eusebius ( Pracp . Evang . 
iii. 8); and from the words used in these passages 
to describe the image (%8os and Lvov ISos), it 
may be inferred that it was a wooden statue in a 
sitting posture, one of the most ancient types of 
the statues of divinities. Of the same class were, 
no doubt, the Btatues of the Hours sitting upon 
thrones in the Heraeum at Elis, which were also 
ascribed to Smilis (Paus. v. 17. § 1, where the 
common reading ’'E/j.iXos is undoubtedly wrong, 
and the alteration of it into 2,fu\is is supported, 
besides other arguments, by the statement of Pau¬ 
sanias in the other passage referred to, that Smilis 
visited the Eleians). [P. S.] 

SMINTHEUS (Sjundtetfe), a surname of Apollo, 
which is derived by some from <r/xiv6os , a mouse, 
and by others from the town of Sminthe in Troas 
(Horn. II. i. 39; Ov. Fast. vi. 425, Met. xii. 585 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 34). The mouse was regarded 
by the ancients as inspired by the vapours arising 
from the earth, and as the symbol of prophetic 
power. In the temple of Apollo at Chryse there 
was a statue of the god by Scopas, with a mouse 
under its foot (Strab. xiii. p. 604, &c.; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 34), and on coins Apollo is represented 
carrying a mouse in his hands (MUller, Anoient 
Art and its Rem. § 361, note 5). Temples of 
Apollo Smintheus and festivals (Smintheia) existed 
in several parts of Greece, as at Tenedos, near 
Hamaxitos in Aeolis, near Parion, at Lindos in 
Rhodes, near Coressa, and in other places. (Strab. 
x. p. 486, xiii. pp. 604, 605.) [L. S.] 

SMYRNA (5/itipvo), a daughter of Theias and 
Oreithya, or of Cinyras and Cenchreis: Bhe is 
also called Myrrhe, and is said to have given the 
name to the town of Smyrna. (Apollod. iii 14. 

§ 4 ; Ov. Met x. 435 ; Anton. Lib. 34). Strabo 
(xiv, p, 633) mentions an Amazon who bore the 
same name. [L. S.] 

SOAEMUS or SOHAEMUS. 1. King of 
Ituraea, received the kingdom from Caligula* 
On his death, which Tacitus places in a. d. 49, 
Ituraea was annexed by Claudius to the province 
of Syria (Dion Cass. lix. 12 ; Tac. Ann. xii 23.) 

2, King of Sophene, a district in Armenia, be- 
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tween the mountains Masius and Antitaurus, 
of which he was appointed king by Nero, in a. d. 
54. He espoused the cause of Vespasian, when 
the latter was proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
Syria, in a. jk 69, and he subsequently served 
under Titus in the war against the Jews. Josephus 
calls him king of Emesa. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7, 
Hist. ii. 81, v. 1 ; Joseph. B. J. vii. 28.) 

3. King of Armenia, was placed on the throne 
by the Romans in the reign of M. Aurelius. 
[Arsacidab, p. 363, a.] 

SOCLES an Athenian sculptor, of 

the demus of Alopece, who is mentioned in the 
celebrated inscription relating to the erection 
of the temple of Athena Polias, as one of the 
makers of the bas-reliefs of the frieze of that 
temple. (Scholl, Archaologische Mittheilungen aus 
Griechtrdand , p. 125; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schom, , pp. 403, 404, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SOCRATES (ZuHcpdr-ns), historical. 

1. An Athenian, son of Antigenes, was one of 
the three commanders sent out with a fleet in b. c. 
431, to ravage the coasts of the Peloponnese. They 
effected nothing beyond mere predatory landings 
on the coast, being foiled in an attack on Methone 
by the opportune arrival of Brasidas. (Thuc. ii. 
23, 25.) 

2. An Achaean, a leader of mercenary troops, 
who was one of those that took part in the ex¬ 
pedition of the younger Cyrus, u c. 401. He was 
already serving in Asia when that prince began to 
assemble his forces, and hastened to join him at 
Sardis with a body of five hundred heavy-armed 
mercenaries. Of these it is clear that he retained 
the command throughout the expedition, though 
his name is not again particularly mentioned until 
after the battle of Cunaxa, when we find him as 
one of the generals taking part in the council of 
war held to deliberate on the overtures made by 
the Persian king through the medium of Phalinus. 
He was afterwards one of the four leaders who 
accompanied Clearchus to the tent of Tissaphemes, 
when all the five were treacherously seized by that 
Batrap, and subsequently put to death by order of 
Artaxerxes himself. (Xen. A nab. i. 1. § 11, 2. 
§ 3, ii. 5. § 31, 6. §§ 1, 30; Diod. xiv. 19, 25.) 

3. Father of the Athenian orator Deinarchus. 
He is called by some writers Sostratus. (Phot. Bill. 
p. 496, b. ed. Bekker; Suidas s. v. Aelvapxos.) 

4. A Boeotian, who was one of the officers 
employed by Sosibius and Agathocles, the minis¬ 
ters of Ptolemy Philopator king of Egypt, to raise 
and discipline a mercenary force with which to 
oppose Antiochus the Great. He commanded a 
body of 2000 peltasts, with which he rendered 
good service during the campaign in Syria, and at 
the battle of Raphia, B. c. 217. (Polyb. v. 63, 65, 
82.) 

5. Sumamed the Good (6 xpijordr), was a bro¬ 
ther of Nicomedes III. king of Bithynia. On the 
death of his father, Nicomedes II., he was per¬ 
suaded, contrary it is said to his own wishes, by 
Mithridates the Great, to assert his claim to the 
throne in opposition to his elder brother, and with 
the assistance of an army furnished him by the king 
of Pontus, easily expelled Nicomedes, and made 
himself master of Bithynia. Nicomedes, however, 
now had recourse to the senate of Rome ; which pro¬ 
nounced in his favour, declared war against So¬ 
crates, and reinstated the elder brother on the 
throne. Socrates fled for refuge to the court of 
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Mithridates, but that monarch was not yet pre¬ 
pared to brave the Roman power, and conse¬ 
quently found it convenient to sacrifice his unfor¬ 
tunate ally, and not only refused to support 
Socrates, but even put him to death. (Appian. 
Mithr. 10, 13 ; Memnon, c. 30 ; Justin, xxxviii. 
5.) He is called by Memnon Nicomedes, which 
name he probably assumed at the same time with 
the crown of Bithynia. [E. H. B.j 

SO'CRATES (ZooKpdrrjs), the celebrated Athe¬ 
nian philosopher, was the son of a statuary of 
the name of Sophroniscus. He belonged to the 
deme Alopece, .in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens, and according to the statement of Demetrius 
Phalereus and Apollodorus, was bom in the 4th 
year of the 77th Olympiad (b. c. 468). The as¬ 
sumption that he was bom ten years later (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 45) is confuted by his expression in the 
Apology of Plato, that, though he was more than 
seventy years old, that was his first appearance 
before a judicial tribunal, since the date of the 
conviction that ensued is well established (O). 
95. 1). Whether in his youth he devoted himself 
to the art of his father, and himself executed the 
group of clothed Graces which was shown on the 
Acropolis as a work of Socrates (Paus. ix. 35, 
comp. i. 22 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 19 ; Porph. ap. CyrUl. 
cont. Julian, p. 208, Spanh.), we must leave un¬ 
decided ; the statements that in his youth he had 
in turn given himself up to an employment un¬ 
worthy of a freeman, or even to a licentious life 
(Aristoxenus, ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 20, comp. 19 ; 
Porphyr. ap. Theodoret. Gr. Affect. Cur . xii. 174, 
ed. Sylb. ; comp. Luzac, Ledt. Alt. p. 240, &c.), 
we cannot regard as'authenticated. Nevertheless 
it appears that it wa9 not without a struggle that 
he became master of his naturally impetuous ap¬ 
petites (Cic. de Fato, 5 ; Alex. Aphrod. de Fato , p. 
30, ed. Lond. ; corap. Aristox. ap. Pint, de Herod. 
Malign, p. 856, c.). That he was a disciple of the 
physiologists Anaxagoras and Archelaus, rests on 
the evidence of doubtful authorities (Diog. Laert. 
ii. 18, &c., 23, i. 14 ; Porph. ap. Theodoret. l.c. p. 
174 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 301 ; Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
v. 4 ; Sext. Emp. adv . Math. x . 360, &c. ; comp. 
C. F. Hermann, de Socratis Magistris et Disciplina 
juvenilia Marb. 1837). Plato and Xenophon 
know nothing of it ; on the contrary, in the former 
( Vhaed . p. 97) Socrates refers his knowledge of the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras to the book of that philo¬ 
sopher, and in the latter (Xen. Symp. i. 5) he desig¬ 
nates himself as self-taught. But that, while living 
in Athens, at that time so rich in the means of 
mental culture, he remained without any instruction, 
as the disparaging Aristoxenus maintains (Plut. l.c.; 
comp. Cyrill. c. Julian, p. 186 ; Porph. ap. Theo¬ 
doret. i. p. 8), is confuted by the testimony of 
Xenophon ( Mem . iv. 7. § 3) and Plato ( Meno , p. 
82, &c.) respecting his mathematical knowledge, 
and the thankfulness with which he mentions the 
care of his native city for public education (Plato, 
Crito, p. 50). Although he complains of not hav¬ 
ing met with the wished for instruction at the hands 
of those whom he had regarded as wise (Plat Apol. 
p, 21 ; comp. Xen. Oecon . 2. 16), intercourse with 
the most distinguished men and women of his 
age could not remain entirely without fruit for 
one who was continually striving to arrive at an 
understanding with himself by means of an under¬ 
standing with others (Plat Charm . p. 166). In 
this sense he boasts of being a disciple of Prodieus 
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and Connus, of Aspasia and Diotime (Plat. Meno, 
p. 96, Cratyl. p. 384, Menex. p. 235, Symp. p. 
201), and says that the reason why he so seldom 
went outside the walls of the city was, that it was 
only within it that he found instruction by means 
of intercourse (Plat Phaedr. p. 230, comp. Meno , 
p. 80, Crito, p. 52 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 22). Devoted 
as he was to his native city in love and thankful¬ 
ness (Plat. Grit pp. 50, 51, &c., Apol. 29 ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 3. § 12, 3. § 2, &c., 18, &c.), and faithfully 
as he fulfilled the duties of a citizen in the field (at 
Potidaea, Delion, and Amphipolis, 01. 87. 2 and 
89. 1, B. c. 432 and 424) and in the city, he did 
not seek to exert his influence either as a general 
or as a statesman; not that he shunned a contest 
with unbridled democracy (Plat Apol. p. 31, &c., 
Gorg. pp. 521, 473, de Rep. vi. p. 496),—for he 
thoroughly proved his courage, not only in the 
above-mentioned expeditions (see especially Plat. 
Symp. p. 219, &c., comp. Aleib. p. 194, Apol. p. 
28, Charm, p. 153, Lack. p. 181 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 
22, &c., xb. Menage), but also by the resistance 
which he offered, first, as president of the Pry taneia, 
to the unjust sentence of death pronounced against 
the victors of Arginusae, and afterwards to the 
order of the Thirty Tyrants for the apprehension 
of Leon the Salaminian (Plat. Apol. p. 32 ; Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. § 18, iv. 4. § 2 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 24 ; 
comp. Luzac, l.c. p. 89, &c., 131) ;—but because 
he entertained the most lively conviction that he 
was called by the Deity to strive, by means of his 
teaching and life, after a revival of moral feeling, 
and the laying of a scientific foundation for it 
(Plat. Apol. pp. 30, 31, 33, Euihyph. p. 2, Gorg. 
p. 521 ; Xen. Mem. i. 6. § 15). For this reason 
an internal divine voice had warned him against 
participating in political affairs (Plat. Apol. pp. 31, 
36, Gorg. pp. 473, &c., 521), and therefore the 
skill requisite for such pursuits had remained un¬ 
developed in him (Plat. Gorg. p. 474). When it 
was that he first recognised this vocation, cannot 
be ascertained ; and probably it was by degrees 
that, owing to the need which he felt in the inter¬ 
course of minds of coming to an understanding 
with himself, he betook himself to the active duties 
of a teacher. Since Aristophanes exhibited him as 
the representative of the witlings and sophists in 
the “Clouds,” which was exhibited for the first time 
in B. C. 423, he must already have obtained a wide¬ 
spread reputation. But he never opened a school, 
nor did he, like the sophists of his time, deliver 
public lectures. Everywhere, in the market-place, 
in the gymnasia, and in the workshops, he sought 
and found opportunities for awakening and guiding, 
in boys, youths, and men, moral consciousness and 
the impulse after self-knowledge respecting the end 
and value of our actions. On those whom he had 
convinced that the care of continually becoming 
better and more intelligent must take precedence 
of all other cares, he was sure he had conferred 
the greatest benefit (Plat. Apol. p. 36, comp. pp. 
28, 29, 38, 30, 31, 33, Symp. p. 216, Lack. p. 
188 ; Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 64). But he only en¬ 
deavoured to aid them in developing the germs of 
knowledge which were already present in them, not 
to communicate to them ready-made knowledge; and 
he therefore professed to practise a kind of mental 
midwifery, just as his mother Phaenarete exercised 
the corresponding corporeal art (Plat Theaet. p. 
149, ib. Heindorf.). Unweariedly and inexorably 
did he fight against dll false appearance and conceit 
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of knowledge, in order to pave the way for correct 
self-cognition, and therewith, at the same time, 
true knowledge. Consequently to the mentally 
proud and the mentally idle he appeared an in¬ 
tolerable bore, and often enough experienced their 
bitter hatred and calumny (Plat. Apol. pp. 22, 23, 
Symp. p. 215, Gorg. pp. 482, 491, 522, Meno , p. 
95 ; Xen. Mem. iv. 4. § 19 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 21, 
ib. Menag.). Such persons might easily be misled 
by the “ Clouds ” of Aristophanes into regarding 
Socrates as the head of the sophists, although he 
was their victorious opponent. Although the story 
that it was after entering into a bargain with the 
accusers of Socrates that the poet held him up to 
public scorn and ridicule (Aelian, V. II. ii. 13 ; 
corap. Fr^ret, Observations sur les Causes et sur 
quelques Circonstances de la Condamnation de Socrate , 
Mcmoires de VAcadimie des Inscript, xlvii. p. 209, 
&c.), is a palpable invention, since the first exhibi¬ 
tion of the “Clouds” (in 01. 89.1, b. c. 423) 
preceded the prosecution and condemnation of 
Socrates by twenty-four years, still that the comedy 
produced a lasting unfavourable impression re¬ 
specting the philosopher, he himself declared in the 
speech which he made in his own defence on his trial 
(Plat. Apol. pp. 18,19, 23, 25 ; comp. Xen. Symp. 
6. § 6). Yet it does not appear that personal en¬ 
mity against Socrates was the motive for the pro¬ 
duction of the comedy (Plato exhibits Socrates 
engaged in the most confidential conversation with 
the poet, Symp. p. 223). As little can we tax the 
poet with a calumny proceeding from maliciousness, 
or with meaningless buffoonery, since ahfiost all his 
comedies exhibit great moral earnestness and warm 
love for his country (see especially Acham. 676, 
&c., Vesp. 1071, &c., 1022, Pac. 732, &c., Nub. 
537, &c.; comp. Schnitzer's German translation of 
the “Clouds,” Stuttgart, 1842, p. 19, &c.). It 
appears rather to have been from a conviction that 
the ancient faith and the ancient maimers cotild be 
regained only by thrusting aside all philosophy 
that dealt in subtleties, that he represented So¬ 
crates, the best known of the philosophers, as the 
head of that sophistical system which was burying 
all morals and piety (comp. Suvern, Ueber die 
Wolken des Aristophanes , p. 24, &c. ; Rotscher, 
Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter , p. 268, &c.). In 
adopting this view we do not venture to decide how 
far Aristophanes regarded his exhibition as cor¬ 
responding to the peculiarities of Socrates, or con¬ 
tented himself with portraying in his person the 
hated tendency. 

Attached to none of the prevailing parties, So¬ 
crates found in each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by Critias, Cha- 
ricles, and others among the Thirty Tyrants, who 
had a special reference to him in the decree which 
they issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of 
oratory (Xen. Mem. i. 2. §§ 31, 37), he was im¬ 
peached after their banishment and by their op¬ 
ponents. An orator named Lycon, and & poet (a 
friend of Thrasybulus) named Melitus, had united 
in the impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the sophists 
and their system (Plat. Meno, p. 91), and one of 
the leaders of the band which, setting out from 
Phyle, forced their way into the Peiraeeus, and 
drove out the Thirty Tyrants. The judges also 
are described as persons who had been banished, 
and who had returned with Thrasybulus (Plat. 
Apol. p. 21). The chief articles of impeachment 
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were, that Socrates was guilty of corrupting the 
youth, and of despising the tutelary deities of the 
state, putting in their place another new divinity 
(Plat. Apol. pp. 23,24 ; Xen. Mem. i. 1. § 1 ; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 40, ib. Menag.). At the same time it 
had been made a matter of accusation against him, 
that Critias, the most ruthless of the Tyrants, had 
come forth from his school (Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 12; 
comp. Aeschin. adv. Tim. § 173, Bekker). Some 
expressions of his, in which he had found fault with 
the democratical mode of electing by lot, had also 
been brought up against him (Xen. Mem . i. 2. § 9, 
comp. 58); and there can be little doubt that use was 
made of his friendly relations with Theramencs, one 
of the most influential of the Thirty, with Plato’s 
uncle Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
the struggle with the popular party, and with other 
aristocrats, in order to irritate against him the 
party which at that time was dominant ; though 
same friends of Socrates, as Chaerephon for example 
(Plat. Apol. pp. 20, 21), were to be found in its 
ranks. But, greatly as his dislike to unbridled 
democracy may have nourished the hatred long 
cherished against him, that political opposition was 
not, strictly speaking, the ground of the hatred ; 
and the impeachment sought to represent him as a 
man who in every point of view was dangerous to 
the state. 

In the fullest consciousness of his innocence, 
Socrates repels the charge raised against him. 
His constant admonition in reference to the wor¬ 
ship of the gods had been, not to deviate from 
the maxims of the state (Xen. Mem. iv. 3. § 15, 
comp. i. 1. § 22) ; he had defended faith in oracles 
and portents (ib. iv.3. § 12, i. 1. § 6, &c., iv. 7. § lb’; 
Plat. Apol. pp. 23, &c., 28,20, 26, 35, comp. Phaed. 
pp. 60, 118, Crito, p. 44) ; and with this faith that 
which he placed in his Daemonium stood in the 
closest connection. That he intended to introduce 
new divinities, or was attached to the atheistical me - 
teorosophia of Anaxagoras (Plat. Apol. p. 26, comp. 
18), his accusers could hardly be in earnest in be¬ 
lieving ; any more than that he had taught that it 
was allowable to do anything, even what was dis¬ 
graceful, for the sake of gain (Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 
56), or that he had exhorted his disciples to despise 
their parents and relations {Mem. i. 2. § 19, &c.), 
and to disobey the laws (ib. iv. 4. § 12, 6. § 6), 
or had sanctioned the maltreatment of the poor by 
the rich (Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 58, &c.). Did then 
all these accusations take their rise merely in per¬ 
sonal hatred and envy? Socrates himself seems 
to have assumed that such was the case (Plat. 
Apol. pp, 23, 28, comp. Mew, p. 94 ; Plut. Alcib. c. 
4 ; Athen. xii. p. 534). Yet the existence of deeper 
and more general grounds is shown by the wide¬ 
spread dislike towards Socrates, which, five years 
after his death, Xenophon thought it necessary to 
oppose by his apologetic writings (comp. Plat. 
Apol. pp, 18, 19, 23). This is also indicated by 
the antagonism in which we find Aristophanes 
against the philosopher, an antagonism which, as 
we have seen, cannot be deduced from personal 
dislike. Just as the poet was influenced by the 
conviction that every kind of philosophy, equally 
with that of the sophists, could tend only to a 
further relaxation of the ancient morals and the 
ancient faith, so probably were also a considerable 
part of the judges of Socrates. They might imagine 
that it was their duty to endeavour to check, by 
the condemnation of the philosopher, the too subtle 
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style of examining into morals and laws, and to 
restore the old hereditary faith in their unrestricted 
validity ; especially at a time, when, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Thirty, the need may have been 
felt of returning to the old faith and the old man¬ 
ners. But the assertion with regard to a well-known 
depreciatory opinion of Cato, that that opinion is 
the most just that was ever uttered (Forchhammer, 
die Athener und Sokratcs, die Gesetzlichen und der 
Pewjlutionar , 1838), cannot be maintained without 
rejecting the best authenticated accounts that we 
have of Socrates, and entirely misconceiving the 
circumstances of the time. The demand that the 
individual, abjuring all private judgment, should 
let himself be guided simply by the laws and 
maxims of the state, could no longer be made at 
the time of the prosecution, when poets, with 
Aristophanes at their head,—ardently desirous as 
he was for the old constitution and policy, — ridi¬ 
culed, often with unbridled freedom, the gods of 
the state and old maxims; and when it never 
occurred to any orator to uphold the demand that 
each should unconditionally submit himself to the 
existing constitution. If it was brought to bear 
against Socrates, it could only be througli a pas¬ 
sionate misconception of his views and intentions. 
In the case of some few this misconception might 
rest upon the mistake, that, by doing away with 
free, thoughtful inquiry, the good old times might 
be brought back again. With most it probably 
proceeded from democratical hatred of the political 
maxims of Socrates, and from personal dislike of 
his troublesome exhortation to moral self-examina¬ 
tion. (Comp. P. van Limburg Brower, Apologia 
contra Meliti redivivi (Julumniam y Groiung&e, 1838 ; 
Preller, in the Haller Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung % 
1838, No. 87, &c., ed. Zeller, die Philosophie der 
Griechen , ii. 73—104. Respecting the form of the 
trial, see Meier and Schoman, Attisch . Process , p. 
182.) 

While Socrates, in his defence, describes the 
wisdom which he aimed after as that which, after 
conscientious self-examination, gets rid of all illu¬ 
sion and obscurity, and only obeys the better, God 
or man, and God more than man, and esteems 
virtue above everything else (Plat. Apol. p. 28, &c., 
comp. 35, 36, 38, 39), he repudiates any acquittal 
that should involve the condition that he was not 
to inquire and teach any more (ib. p. 29). Con¬ 
demned by a majority of only six votes, and called 
upon to speak in mitigation of the sentence, while 
he defends himself against the accusation of stiff¬ 
necked self-conceit, he expresses the conviction that 
he deserved to be maintained at the public cost in 
the Prytaneium, and refuses to acquiesce in the 
adjudication of imprisonment, or a large fine, or 
banishment. He will assent to nothing more than 
a fine of thirty minae, on the security of Plato, 
Crito, and other friends. Condemned to death by 
the judges, who were incensed by this speech, by a 
majority of eighty votes, he departs from them 
with the protestation, that he would rather die after 
such a defence than live after one iu which he 
should have betaken himself to an endeavour to 
move their pity ; and to those who had voted for 
him he justifies the openness with which he had 
exhibited his contempt of death (p. 38, &c.). The 
sentence of death could not be carried into execu¬ 
tion until after the return of the vessel which had 
been sent to Delos on the periodical Theoric mission. 
The thirty days which intervened between its re 
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turn and the condemnation of Socrates were de 
voted by the latter, in undisturbed repose, to poetic 
attempts (the first he had made in his life), and to 
the usual conversation with his friends. One of 
these conversations, on the duty of obedience to 
the laws even in the case of an unjust application 
of them, Plato has reported in the Crito , so called 
after the faithful follower of the condemned man, who 
bore that name, and who, although he himself had 
become bail for Socrates, had endeavoured without 
success to persuade him to make his escape. In 
another, imitated or worked up by Plato in the 
Phaedo , Socrates immediately before he drank the 
poison developed the grounds of his immovable 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. The 
manner in which the assembled friends, in the 
alternation of joyful admiration and profound grief, 
lauded him as one who, by the divine appointment, 
was going to a place where it must fare well with 
him, if with any one ;—how he departed from them 
with the one wish, that, in their care for themselves, 
that is, for their true welfare, they would cherish in 
their memories his latest and his earlier sayings; — 
and how, with his last breath, he designates the 
transition to the life that lies beyond death as the 
true recovery from a state of impurity and disease, 
—all this is set before us with such liveliness, that 
we gladly accord with the closing words of the 
dialogue :—“Thus died the man, who of all with 
whom we were acquainted was in death the noblest, 
in life the wisest and most just.” (Plat. Phaed. 
pp. 58, 59, 115, 118, ib. Interp. ; comp. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. § 4, See.) 

To the accusations which were brought against 
Socrates in his impeachment subsequent enviers 
and haters added others, of which that impeach¬ 
ment takes no cognizance, and which are destitute 
of all credibility on other grounds. The accusa¬ 
tion that he was addicted to the vice of paederastia 
(Lucian de Domo, c. 4., and in contradiction Maxim. 
Tyr. Dissert, xxv. xxvi. xxvii.; J. M. Gesner, 
Socrates sanctus paederasty Traj. ad Rhen. 1769), 
we do not hesitate, supported by his unambiguous 
expressions respecting the essence of true, spi¬ 
ritual love in Xenophon ( Symp, . 8. § 2,19, 32, &c., 
Mem. i. 2. §29, &c., 3. § 8, &c.) and Plato {Symp. 
p. 222, &c.), to reject as a calumny. Also the 
account that in consequence of a resolution of the 
people allowing bigamy, which was passed during 
the Peloponnesian war, he was married to two 
women at the same time (Plut. ArisHd. p. 335 ; 
A then. xii. p. 555, &c.; Diog. Laert, &c.), is to 
be set aside as unfounded, since the existence of 
any such resolution of the people cannot be proved, 
while the Socratics know of only one wife, Xan¬ 
thippe, and the account itself is not free from 
contradictions. J. Luzac, following Bentley and 
others, completely refutes it {Led. Att. de Bigamiu 
Socrati s, Lugd. Bat 1809). 

Whether, and how soon after the death of So¬ 
crates, repentance seized the Athenians, and his 
accusers met with contempt and punishment; and 
further whether and when, to expiate the crime, 
a brazen statue, the work of Lysippus, was dedi¬ 
cated to his memory (Plut, de Invtd. et Odio , p. 
537, &c.; Diog. LaSrt. ii. 43. ib. Menag.), it is not 
easy to determine with any certainty, in conse¬ 
quence of the indefiniteness of the statements. 
Five years after his execution, Xenophon found 
himself obliged to compose the Memorabilia, in 
vindication of Socrates. (Comp. A. Boeckb, do Si’ 
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multate quam Plato cum Xenophonte exercuism 
fertur, p. 19.) 

II. Among those who attached themselves with 
more than ordinary intimacy to Socrates, some 
were attracted mainly by the spiritual power which 
he exercised over men. To learn this power from 
him, that they might apply it in the conduct of the 
affairs of the state, was probably the immediate 
object of men like Critias (for Alcibiades, who is 
here named in connection with him — Xen. Mem . 
i. 2. § 14, &c. — was doubtless actuated by a 
nobler admiration for the whole personal character 
of the philosopher ; see especially Plat. Symp . 
p. 213, &c.), and such remained attached to him 
only till ambition hurried them in other directions. 
Others sought to dive into the teaching and life of 
Socrates, in order to obtain for themselves and 
others an enduring rule of morality (comp. Xen. 
Mem . i. 2. § 48). How his image had exhibited 
itself to them and impressed itself upon them, 
several among them endeavoured to render mani¬ 
fest by noting down the conversations at which 
they had been present. Among such Xenophon 
and Aeschines hold the chief rank, though they 
could hardly have been the only ones who com¬ 
posed such memorials. Others felt themselves 
urged to develope still further the outlines of the 
Socratic doctrine, and, according to their original 
bent and their different modes of apprehending 
and developing it, arrived at very different theo¬ 
ries. But, persuaded that they were only advancing 
on the path marked out by Socrates, they referred 
to him their own peculiar amplifications of his 
doctrines. Just as in the dialogues of Plato, even 
in the Timaeus and the Laws, we find Socrates 
brought forward as leading, or at least introducing 
the conversations and investigations, so also Eu- 
cleides, Antisthenes, and others seem to have en¬ 
deavoured in their dialogues to glorify him, and to 
exhibit him as the originator of their doctrines. 
(Athen. v. p.216, c.; A. Gellius, N.A. ii. 17; comp. 
Ch. A. Brandis, Ueberdie Grundlinien der Lchre dcs 
Socrates , in the Rhein. Museum , 1827, i. p. 120, &c.) 
In this way arose two essentially different represen¬ 
tations of Socrates, and in antiquity it was already 
disputed whether Plato or Xenophon (Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. vii. 8), or even whether Plato or Aes¬ 
chines (Aristid. Orat. Plat. ii. p. 367, comp. 474) 
had sketched the more accurate picture of the man. 
He himself left either absolutely nothing in a 
written form (Cic. de Orat. iii. 16 ; Plut. de Alex, 
fort. p. 328 ; Diog. Laert. i. 16), or only a rhyth¬ 
mical version of some of Aesop's fables and the 
introduction to a hymn to Apollo, which he had 
composed during his imprisonment, when for the 
first time in his life he made any attempts in 
verse (Plat. Phaed. p. 61). The quotations that 
antiquity possessed of it were of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity (Diog. La£rt. ii. 42 ; Themist. Orat. xiv. 
p. 321). What we possess from Aeschines, that 
is well authenticated, is limited to fragments. We 
have therefore only to decide for Xenophon, who 
exhibited considerable mental affinity with Socrates, 
or for Plato. Now Plato manifestly makes Socra¬ 
tes occupy his own place, and transfers to him the 
doctrines that were peculiar to himself Xeno¬ 
phon on the contrary exhibits no other intention 
than that of communicating information with fide¬ 
lity, and refrains from mixing up with his repre¬ 
sentation anything thAt was peculiar to himself. 
This was so much the easier for him, as it was 
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not his purpose to develope the Socratic doctrine, 
and as he was not capable of penetrating into the 
peculiarity of a philosophic mode of thinking. But 
for that very reason his representation, with all 
its fidelity, is not adapted to give us a sufficient 
picture of the man whom all antiquity regarded as 
the originator of a new era in philosophy, and 
whose life each of his disciples, especially Plato 
the most distinguished of them, regarded as a 
model. Moreover it was the object of Xenophon, 
by way of defence against the accusers of Socrates, 
merely to paint him as the morally spotless, pious, 
upright, temperate, clear-sighted, unjustly con¬ 
demned man, not as the founder of new .philoso¬ 
phical inquiry. It may easily be understood there¬ 
fore that there were various opinions in antiquity 
as to whether the more satisfactory picture of 
Socrates was to be found in Plato, in Xenophon, 
or in Aeschines, Since the time of Bracker how¬ 
ever it had become usual to go back to Xenophon, 
to the exclusion of the other authorities, as the 
source of the only authentic delineation of the 
personal characteristics and philosophy of Socrates, 
or to fill up the gaps left by him by means of the 
accounts of Plato (Meiners, Geschichte der Wissen - 
schaften , ii. p. 420, Ac.), till Schleiemmcher started 
the inquiry, “ What can Socrates have been, be¬ 
sides what Xenophon tells us of him, without con¬ 
tradicting that authority, and what must he have 
been, to have justified Plato in bringing him for¬ 
ward as he does in his dialogues?” ( Ueber den 
Wertli des Sakrates als r/iilosophm , in the Ab- 
kandlungen der Berliner Akadernie , iii. p. 50, 
&c., 1018, reprinted in Schleierraacher's Werke , 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 293, &c.; translated in the Phi¬ 
lological Museum, vol. ii. p. 538, &c.) Dissen, too, 
had already pointed out some not inconsiderable 
contradictions in tbe doctrines of the Xenophontic 
Socrates (de Philosophia morali in Xenophontis de 
Snerate Coimnentariis tradita , Gotting. 1812; re¬ 
printed in Dissen’s Kleine Schri/len , p. 87, &c.). 
Now we know indeed that Socrates, the teacher 
of human wisdom, who, without concerning him¬ 
self with the investigation of the secrets of nature, 
wished to bring philosophy back from heaven to 
earth (Cic. Acad. i. 4, Tusc. v. 4 ; comp. Aristot. 
Metaph. i. 8 , de Part Anim. i. p. 642. 28), was 
far from intending to introduce a regularly or¬ 
ganised system of philosophy ; but that he made 
iso endeavours to go buck to the ultimate founda¬ 
tions of his doctrine, or that that doctrine was vacil¬ 
lating and not without contradictions, as Wiggers 
(in his Life of Socrates, p. 184, &c.) and others 
assume, we cannot possibly regard as a well 
founded view, unless his almost unexampled in¬ 
fluence upon the most distinguished men of his 
time is to become an inexplicable riddle, and the 
conviction of a Plato, a Eucleides, and others, that 
they were indebted to him for the fruits of their 
own investigations, is to be regarded as a mere 
illusion. Now we fully admit that in the repre¬ 
sentation of the personal character of Socrates 
Plato and Xenophon coincide (see Ed. Zeller's 
Plulosophie der Griechen, \o 1.ii. p. 16, Ac.); and 
further, that Socrates adjusted his treatment of 
the subject of his conversation according as those 
with whom he had to do entertained such or such 
views, were more or less endowed, and had made 
more or less progress; and therefore did not al¬ 
ways say the same on the same subject ( Xenophon, 
by F. DelbrUck, Bonn, 1829; pp. 64, &c. 132, &c.). 
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But, on the other hand, in Xenophon we miss 
every thing like a penetrating comprehension of 
the fundamental ideas of the Socratic doctrine to 
which he himself makes reference. The repre¬ 
sentations of Plato and Xenophon however may 
be very well harmonised with each other, partly 
by the assumption that Socrates, as the originator 
of a new era of philosophical development, must 
have made the first steps in that which was its 
distinctive direction, and the immediate mani¬ 
festation of which consisted in bringing into more 
distinct and prominent relief the idea and form 
of scientific knowledge (see Schleierraacher in the 
above quoted treatise); partly by the careful em¬ 
ployment of the remarks made by Aristotle re¬ 
specting the Socratic doctrine and the points of 
distinction between it and that of Plato (Ch. A. 
Brandis, in the above-mentioned treatise; comp. 
Geschichte der griechisch-romischen Philosophic, ii. 
1. p. 20, &c.). These remarks, though not nume¬ 
rous, are decisive on account of their acuteness 
and precision, as well as by their referring to the 
most important points in the philosophy of So¬ 
crates. 

III. The philosophy of the Greeks before So¬ 
crates had sought first (among the Ionians) after 
the inherent foundation of generated existence 
and changing phenomena, and then (among the 
Eleatics) after the idea of absolute existence. 
Afterwards, when the ideas of being and coming 
into being had come into hostile opposition to each 
other, it had made trial of various insufficient 
modes of reconciling them ; and lastly, raising the 
inquiry after the absolutely true and certain in our 
knowledge, had arrived at the assumption that 
numbers and their relations are not only the abso¬ 
lutely true and certain , but the foundation of 
things. Its efforts, which had been pervaded by a 
pure appreciation of truth, were then exposed to 
the attacks of a sophistical system, which con¬ 
cerned itself only about securing an appearance of 
knowledge, and which in the first instance indeed 
applied itself to the diametrically opposite theories 
of eternal, perpetual coming into existence, and 
of unchangeable, absolutely simple and single 
existence , but soon directed its most dangerous 
weapons against the ethico-religious consciousness, 
which in the last ten years before the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war had already been so much shaken. 
Whoever intended to oppose that sophistical sys¬ 
tem with any success would have, at the same 
time, at least to lay the foundation for a removal 
of the contradictions, which, having been left 
by the earlier philosophy without any tenable 
mode of reconciling them, had been employed by 
the sophists with so much skill for their own 
purposes. In order to establish, in confutation of 
the sophists, that the human mind sees itself com¬ 
pelled to press on to truth and certainty, not only 
in the general but also in reference to the rules and 
laws of our actions, and is capable of doing so, it 
was necessary first of all that to the inquiries pre¬ 
viously dealt with there should be added a new 
one, that after knowledge, as such. It was a new 
inquiry, inasmuch as previously the mind, being 
entirely directed towards the objective universe, 
had regarded knowledge respecting it as a neces¬ 
sary reflection of it, without paying any closer 
regard to that element of knowledge which is 
essentially subjective. Even the Pythagoreans, 
who came the nearest to that inquiry, had per- 
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ceived indeed that the existence of something abso¬ 
lutely true and certain must be presupposed, but 
without investigating further what knowledge is 
and how it may be developed. It was the 
awakening of the idea of knowledge, and the first 
utterances of it, which made the philosophy of 
Socrates the turning-point of a new period, and 
gave to it its fructifying power. Before we inquire 
after the existence of things we must establish in 
our own minds the idea of them (Xen. Mem. iv. 
6. § 1, 13, iv. 5. § 12 ; Plat. Apol . p. 21, &c.; 
Arist. Metaph. i. 6, de Part. Anim . i. 1, p. 642. 28); 
and for that reason we must come to an under¬ 
standing with ourselves respecting what belongs to 
man, before we inquire after the nature of things 
in general (Xen. Mem. i. 1. § 11, comp. 4. § 7 ; 
Arist. Metaph. i. 6, de Part. Anim. i. 1). Socrates 
accordingly takes up the inquiry respecting know¬ 
ledge in the first instance, and almost exclusively, 
in reference to moral action ; but he is so penetrated 
with a 9ense of the power of knowledge, that he 
maintains that where it is attained to, there moral 
action will of necessity be found ; or, as he ex¬ 
presses it, all virtue is knowledge (Xen. Mem. iii. 
9. § 4, iv. 6 ; Plat. Protag. p. 329, &c. 349, Ac.; 
Arist. Eth. Nic. vi. 13, iii. II, Eth. Eudcm. i. 5, 
iii. 1, Magn. Mor. i. 1, 35) ; for knowledge is 
always the strongest, and cannot be overpowered 
by appetite (Arist. Eth. Nicom. vii. 3, Eudem. 
vii. 13; Plat. Protag. p. 352, &c.). Therefore no 
man willingly acts wickedly (Arist Magn. Mor. i. 
9, cornp. Xen. Mem. iii. 9. § 4, iv. 6. § 6,11 ; Plat 
Apol. p. 25, e. Ac.); for will appeared to him to 
be inseparably connected with knowledge. But 
just as knowledge, as such, that is without regard 
to the diversity of the objects to which it is 
directed, is something single, 60 also he could 
admit only a single virtue (Xen. Mem. iii. 9. § 2 ; 
Arist Eth. Nic. iii. 1, Eudem. iii. 1) ; and as little 
could he recognise an essential diversity in the 
directions which virtue took, as in the practice of 
it by persons of different station and sex (Arist. 
Polit. i. 13). It may easily be conceived, therefore, 
that he did not venture to separate happiness from 
virtue, and that he expressly defined the former 
more accurately as good conduct (tdir pallet.) in dis¬ 
tinction from good fortune (eoro^la, Xen. Mem. 
iii. 9. § 14) ; a distinction in which is expressed 
the most important diversity in all later treatment 
of ethics, which sets down either a certain mode of 
Iteing or acting , as such, or else the mere enjoy¬ 
ment that results therefrom, as that which is in 
itself valuable. 

But how does knowledge develope itself in us ? 
In this way: the idea, obtained by means of in¬ 
duction, as that which is general, out of the indi¬ 
vidual facts of consciousness, is settled and fixed 
by means of definition. Those are the two scientific 
processes, which, according to the most express 
testimonies of Aristotle and others, Socrates first 
discovered, or rather first pointed out (Arist. Met. 
xiii. 4 ; comp. Xen. Mem. iv. 6. § 1 ; Plat. Apol 
p. 22, Ac.); and although he did not attempt to 
develope a logical theory of them, but rather con¬ 
tented himself with the masterly practice of them, 
he may with good reason be regarded as the 
founder of the theory of scientific knowledge. 
Socrates, however, always setting out from what 
was immediately admitted (Xen. Mem, iv. 6. § 15), 
exercised this twofold process on the most different 
subjects, and in doing so was led to obtain an in- 
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sight into this or that one of them, not so much by 
the end in view as by the necessity for calling forth 
self-knowledge and self-understanding. For. this 
end he endeavoured in the first place, and chiefly, 
to awaken the consciousness of ignorance ; and in¬ 
asmuch as the impulse towards the development 
of knowledge is already contained in this, he 
maintains that he had been declared by the 
Delphic god to be the wisest of men, because he 
did not delude himself with the idea that he knew 
what he did not know, and did not arrogate to 
himself any wisdom (Plat. Apol. pp. 21,25, Themt. 
p. 150). To call forth distrust in pretended 
knowledge he used to exercise his peculiar irony, 
which, directed against himself as against others, 
lost all offensive poignancy (Plat, de Rep. i. p. 337, 
Symp. p. 216, Theaet. p. 150, Meno , p. 80 ; Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2). Convinced that he could obtain his 
object only by leading to the spontaneous search 
after truth, lie throughout made use of the dialogical 
form (which passed from him to the most different 
ramifications of his school), and designates the 
inclination to supply one’s deficiencies in one’s own 
investigation by association with others striving to¬ 
wards the same end, as true love (Brandis, Gesch. 
der grieckisch-romischen Philos, ii. p. 64). But how¬ 
ever deeply Socrates felt the need of advancing 
in self-development with others, and by means of 
them, the inclination and the capability for wrap¬ 
ping himself up in the abstraction of solitary medita¬ 
tion and diving into the depths of his own mind, was 
equally to be found in him (Plat. Symp. pp. 174, 
220). And again, side by side with his incessant 
endeavour thoroughly to understand himself there 
stood the sense of the need of illumination by a 
higher inspiration. This he was convinced was 
imparted to him from time to time by the mo¬ 
nitions or warnings of an internal voice, which he 
designated his Saipdviov. By this we are not to 
understand a personal genius , as Plutarch ( dc 
Gcnio Socratis, c. 20), Apuleius (de Deo Socrat. 
p. Ill, Ac. ed. Basil.), and others, and probably 
also the accusers of Socrates, assumed; as little 
was it the offspring of an enthusiastic phantasy, as 
moderns have thought, or the production of the 
Socratic irony, or of cunning political calculation. 
It was rather the yet indefinitely developed idea 
of a divine revelation. (See especially Schleier- 
macher, in his translation of the works of Plato, i. 
2, p. 432, &c.) On that account it is always 
described only as a divine something, or a divine 
sign, a divine voice (atiptiov^ (pau'ij, Plat. Phaedr. 
p. 242, de Rep. vi. p. 406, Apol . p. 31, &c.). 
This voice had reference to actions the issue 
of which could not be anticipated by calculation, 
whether it manifested itself, at least immediately, 
only in the way of warning against certain actions 
(Plat. Apol. p. 31), or even now and then as 
urging him to their performance (Xen. Mem. i. 4, 
iv. 3. § 12, Ac.). On the other hand this daemu - 
nium was to be perceived as little in reference to 
the moral value of actions as in reference to sub¬ 
jects of kno wledge. Socrates on the contrary ex¬ 
pressly forbids the having recourse to oracles on a 
level with which he places his daemonium, in 
reference to that which the gods have enabled men 
to find by means of reflection. (Xen. Mem. i. 1. § 
6, Ac.) 

Thus far the statements of Xenophon and Plato 
admit of being very well reconciled both with one 
another and with those of Aristotle. But this is 
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not the case with reference to the more exact 
definition and carrying out of the idea of that 
knowledge which should have moral action as its 
immediate and necessary consequence. What is 
comprised in, and what is the source of, this know¬ 
ledge ? Is it to be derived merely from custom 
and the special ends and interests of the subject 
which acts? Every thing, according to the Xeno- 
phontic Socrates, is good and beautiful merely for 
that to which it stands in a proper relation {Mem. 
iii. 8. § 3, 7). The good is nothing else than the 
useful, the beautiful nothing else than the service¬ 
able {Mem. iv. 6. § 8, &c., Symp. 5. § 3, &c.), and 
almost throughout, moral precepts are referred to 
the motives of utility and enjoyment {Mem. i. 5, 
§ 6, ii. 1. § 1, iv. 3. § 9, &c.; comp. ii. 1. § 27. 
&c., i. 6. § 9, iv. 8. § 6) ; while on the contrary 
the Platonic Socrates never makes use of an argu¬ 
ment founded on the identity of the good and the 
agreeable. In the passages which have been 
brought forward to show that he does {Protag. 
pp. 353, &c. 333), he is manifestly arguing ad 
hominem from the point of view of his sophistical 
antagonist. Now, that the doctrine of Socrates 
must have been a self-contradictory one, if on the 
one hand it laid down the above assertions respect¬ 
ing knowledge, and undertook to prove that only 
good conduct, and not good fortune {e^irpa^la not 
eurux^a), was valuable in itself (Xen. Mem. iii. 
.9. § 11), and yet on the other hand referred the 
good to the useful and the agreeable, even the 
defenders of the representation given by Xeno¬ 
phon admit, but suppose that this contradiction 
was an unavoidable consequence of the abstract 
and merely formal conception of virtue as know¬ 
ledge (see especially Zeller, l. c. ii. p. 63, &c.). 
But however little Socrates may have had occasion 
for, or been capable of, analysing what was com¬ 
prised in this knowledge, i. e. of establishing a 
scientifically organised system of ethics (and in 
fact, according to Aristotle, Eth, Eudem. i. 5, he 
investigated what virtue was, not how and whence 
it originated), he could not possibly have sub¬ 
ordinated knowledge, to which he attributed such 
unlimited power, and of which he affirmed that 
opposing desires were powerless against it, to 
enjoyment and utility. A man who himself so 
manifestly annulled his own fundamental maxim 
could not possibly have permanently enchained 
and inspired minds like those of Alcibiades, Eu- 
cleides, Plato, and others. In fact Socrates de¬ 
clared in the most decisive manner that the validity 
of moral requirements was independent of all re¬ 
ference to welfare, nay even to life and death, and 
unlimited (Plat. Apol. pp. 28, 38, Onto , p. 48 ; 
comp. Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 64, 6. § 9), and in those 
dialogues of Plato in which the historical Socrates is 
more particularly exhibited, as in the Protagoras, 
Charmides, Laches, and Euthyphro, we find him 
offering the most vigorous resistance to the as¬ 
sumption that the agreeable or useful has any 
value for us. That Socrates must rather have had 
in view a higher species of knowledge, inherent in 
the self-consciousness, as such, or developing itself 
from it, is shown by the expressions selected by 
Aristotle (iirtcrTrj/L to*, \6yoi, <ppovrf<Tf ir), which 
even still make their appearance through the 
shallow notices of Xenophon (Brandis, L c. ii. 
P* 43.). But in connection with this, Socrates 
wight, nay must have endeavoured to show how 
the good is coincident with real utility and real 
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enjoyment; and it is quite conceivable that Xeno¬ 
phon's unphilosophical mind may on the one hand 
have confounded sensual enjoyment and utility with 
that of a more exalted and real kind, and on the 
other comprehended and preserved the externals and 
introductions of the conversations of Socrates rather 
than their internal connection and objects. Besides, 
his purpose was to refute the prejudice that Socrates 
aspired after a hidden wisdom, and for that very 
reason he might have found himself still more in¬ 
duced to bring prominently forward every thing 
by which Socrates appeared altogether to fall in 
with the ordinary conceptions of the Athenians. 

Whether and how Socrates endeavoured to 
connect the moral with the religious consciousness, 
and how and how far he had developed his con¬ 
victions respecting a divine spirit arranging and 
guiding the universe, respecting the immortality of 
the soul, the essential nature of love, of the state, 
&c., we cannot here inquire. [Ch. A. B.] 

SO'C RATES, designated in the title of his 
Ecclesiastical History Scholasticus, from his fol¬ 
lowing the profession of a scholasticus or pleader, 
was, according to his own testimony {Hist. Eccles. 
v. 24), born and educated in the city of Constan¬ 
tinople, in which also he chiefly or wholly resided 
in after life. When quite a boy {/copu^ij veos &v) 
he studied {Hist. Ecc/es. v. 16) under the gram- 
murians Ammonius and Ilelladius, who had been 
priests at Alexandria, the first of the Egyptian 
Ape, the second of Jupiter, and had fled from that 
city on account of the tumults occasioned by the 
destruction of the heathen temples, which took 
place, according to the Chronicon of Marcellinus, in 
the consulship of Timasius and Promotus, a. d. 
389 [Ammonius Grammaticus]. From these 
data Valesius calculates that Socrates was horn 
about the beginning of the reign of Theodosius 
the Great (a. d. 379) : his calculation is based on 
the assumption that Socrates was placed under 
their charge at the usual age of ten years, and 
that he attended them immediately after their 
removal from Alexandria to Constantinople ; and 
it is confirmed by the circumstance that Socrates 
writing of some dissensions among the Macedo¬ 
nians and Eunoraians of Constantinople about 
a. r. 394 (//. E. v. 24), mentions as one reason 
for his particularity in speaking of these, and 
generally of events which had occurred at Con¬ 
stantinople, that some of them had occurred under 
his own eyes ; a reason which he would hardly 
have urged in this place had it not applied to the 
particular events in question ; and had he been 
younger than Valesius* calculation would make 
him, he would hardly have been old enough to feel 
interested in such matters ; indeed he must, on any 
calculation, have given attention to them at a com¬ 
paratively early age. And had he been much 
older than Valesius makes him, he must have 
commenced his attendance on his masters after the 
usual age, and then he would hardly have said 
that he went to them Ko/xiHrj vtos (fiv, “ when 
quite young.” Valesius suspects from the very 
high terms in which Socrates speaks of the rheto¬ 
rician Troilus, and the acquaintance he showB with 
his affairs, that he studied under him also, which 
may be true. Beyond this, little seems to be 
known of the personal history of Socrates,' except 
that he followed the profession of a pleader at 
Constantinople, and that he smvived the seven¬ 
teenth consulship of the emperor Theodosius the 
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Younger, a. d. 439, to which period his Ecclesias¬ 
tical History extends ( H . E. vii. 48). In fact, he 
probably survived that date several years, as he 
published a second edition of his history ( H.E . 
ii. I), and had opportunity between the first and 
second editions to procure access to several addi¬ 
tional documents, to weigh their testimony, and to 
re-write the first and second books. Photius, in 
his brief notice of Socrates and his history ( Biblioth . 
Cod. 28), and Nicephorus Callisti {H.E. i. 1) in 
a still briefer notice, do not speak of his profession 
of a scholasticus or pleader ; from which some have 
inferred (e. g. Hamberger, apud Fabric. Biblioth. 
Graeo. vol. vii. p. 423, note g.; comp. Ceillier, Auteurs 
Sacris , vol. xiii. p. 669), that the title of his work is 
inaccurate in giving him that designation: but we 
think that no such inference can be justly drawn 
from the omission of so unimportant a circumstance 
in notices so brief as those of Photius and Nice¬ 
phorus. The general impartiality of Socrates may 
be taken as an indication that he was not an eccle¬ 
siastic ; while his literary habits and his balancing 
of evidence (e. g. H. E. ii. 1) are in harmony with 
the forensic pursuits in which the title scholasticus 
shows him to have been engaged. 

Another much disputed point is, what were his 
religious opinions, or, to state the question more 
accurately, did he belong to the church claiming to 
be “ Catholic,” and which comprehended the bulk 
of the Homodusian or orthodox community, or 
to the smaller and 44 schismatical ” body of the 
KaOapoi , “Puritans” or Novatians. From the 
general accordance of the Novatians with “ the 
Church ” in religious belief and ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution, the only difference between the two 
bodies being the sterner temper and stricter dis¬ 
cipline of the dissenting community [Novatia- 
NU8 ], it is difficult to trace any decisive indications 
in the writings of Socrates to which body he 
gave his adherence. The testimony of Nicephorus 
Callisti {H. E. i. 1) would be decisive, had it been 
the testimony of a contemporary, and more im¬ 
partial in tone. He speaks of him as “ Socrates 
the pure (xa6ap<fy, i. e. Puritan) in designation, but 
not also in principle.” To the testimony of Nice¬ 
phorus we may oppose the silence of earlier writers, 
as Cassiodorus (De divinis Lection, c. 17, and Praefat. 
Historiae Tripartitae\ Liberatus {Breviar. c. 2), 
Theodore Anagnostes or Lector {Epistola Histor. 
Eccles. praefiaia), Evagrius {H.E. i. 1), some one 
or other of whom would have probably mentioned 
his being a Novatian, had he really belonged to 
that sect. (See the Veterum Testimonia collected by 
Valesius, and prefixed to his edition of Socrates.) 
It is argued that he has carefully recorded the suc¬ 
cession of the Novatian bishops of Constantinople ; 
has spoken of these prelates in the highest terms, 
and has even recorded (//. E. vii. 17) a miracle 
which occurred to Paul, one of them ; and that he 
appears to have taken a peculiar interest in the 
sect, and to have recorded various incidents respect¬ 
ing them with a particularity which would hardly 
be expected except from a member of their body. 
Rut these things, as Valesius justly contends, may 
be accounted for by his avowed purpose of record¬ 
ing events occurring in Constantinople more mi¬ 
nutely, because he was a native and resident of 
that city {H. E. v. 24), and by sympathy with 
the stricter morality of the Novatians, or by some 
family connection or intimate friendship with some 
of their members (comp. Socrat H. E. i. 13). 
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When, however, Valesius adduces as positive evi¬ 
dence of his adherence to the 44 Catholic ” church, 
that he repeatedly mentions it without qualifica¬ 
tion as “ the church,” and classes the Novatians 
with other sectaries, he employs arguments as little 
valid as those which, just before, he had refuted. 
Socrates, though a Novatian, might Bpeak thus in a 
conventional sense, just as Protestants of the pre¬ 
sent day often speak of “ Catholics,” or “ Catholic 
church,” Dissenters of 44 the church ” or “ the 
church of England,” and persons of reputedly 
heterodox views of “ Orthodoxy ” or 44 the Ortho¬ 
dox : ” such terms, when once custom has deter¬ 
mined their application, being used as conventional 
and convenient without regard to the essential 
justness and propriety of their application. The 
question of the Novatianism of Socrates must be 
regarded as undetermined-; but the preponderance 
of the various arguments is in favour of his con¬ 
nection with the “ Catholic church.” 

The *EKK\ri<ria(mi Icroptc t, Historia Ecclesiastical 
of Socrates extends from the reign of Constantine 
the Great to that of the younger Theodosius, a. d. 
439, and comprehends the events of a hundred 
and forty years, according to the writer’s own 
statement ( H . E. vii. 48), or more accurately of a 
hundred and thirty-three years, in one of the most 
eventful periods of the history of the Church, when 
the doctrines of orthodoxy were developed and 
defined in a succession of creeds, each step in tho 
process being occasioned or accompanied and fol¬ 
lowed by commotions which shook the whole 
Christian community and rent it into sects, some 
of which have long since passed away, while others 
have continued to exist. Three general councils, 
the first Nicene, the first Constantinopolitan, and 
the first Ephesian are recorded in the history, and 
two others, the second Ephesian, rj hijarpuaf, and 
the Chalcedonian, were held at no great interval from 
the period at which it ends. The interest and import¬ 
ance of the period may be further inferred from the 
fact that we have three histories of it by contempo¬ 
rary writers (Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret) 
which have come down to us in a complete form, 
and which furnished materials for the Historia Tri¬ 
partita of Cassiodorus [Cassiodorus ; Epipiianius, 
No.l 1 ], and that we have fragments of another (that 
of Philostorgius) written about the same period. Of 
these histories that of Socrates is perhaps the most 
impartial. In fact he appears to have been a man 
of less bigotry than most of his contemporaries, 
and the very difficulty of determining from internal 
evidence some points of his religious belief, may be 
considered as arguing his comparative liberality. 
His history is divided into seven books. Com¬ 
mencing with a brief account of the accession and 
conversion of Constantine the Great, and the civil 
war of Constantine and Licinius, the author passes 
to the history of the Arian controversy, which he 
traces from its rise to the banishment of Atha¬ 
nasius, the recal and death of Ariua, and the death, 
soon after, of Constantine himself, A. d. 306—337 
(Lib. i.). He then carries on the history of the 
contentions of the Arian or Eusebian and Ho- 
moousian parties during the reign of Conetan- 
tius II. a. d. 337—360 (Lib. ii.). The struggle 
of heathenism with Christianity under Julian, and 
the triumph of Christianity under Jovian (a. d. 
360—364), then follow (Lib. iii.). The renewed 
struggle of the Arians and Homoousians under 
Valens, a. d. 364—378 (Lib. iv.): the triumph 
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of the Homoousian party over the Arian and 
Macedonian parties, in the reign of Theodosius the 
Great a.d. 379—395 (Lib. v.): the contention of 
John Chrysostom with his opponents, and the other 
ecclesiastical incidents of the reign of Arcadius 
a. d. 895—408 (Lib. vi.): and the contentions 
of Christianity with the expiring remains of hea¬ 
thenism, the Nestorian controversy, and the coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus, with other events of the reign of 
the younger Theodosius, a. d. 408 to 439, in 
which latter year the history closes, occupy the 
remainder of the work. This division of the work 
into seven books, according to the reigns of the 
successive emperors, was made by Socrates himself 
(Comp. ii. 1). In the first two books he followed, 
in his first edition, the ecclesiastical history of 
Rufinus ; but this part, as already montioned, he 
had to write for his second edition. The materials 
of the remaining books were derived partly from 
Rufinus, partly from other writers, and partly from 
the oral account of persons who had been per¬ 
sonally cognizant of matters, and who survived to 
the time of the writer. Socrates has inserted a num¬ 
ber of letters from the emperors and from prelates 
and councils, creeds, and other documents which 
are of value, both in themselves, and as authenti¬ 
cating his statements. He aimed not at a pompous 
phraseology, ov (ppaacws Sjkov ippovTi^ovres (Lib. 

i. 1), but at perspicuity (Lib. iii. 1), and his style, 
as Photius remarks ( Biblioth . Cod. 28), presents 
nothing worthy of notice. The inaccuracy with re¬ 
spect to points of doctrine with which the same critic 
charges him (dAAd na\ Iv rots Hdy/Maiy ov Alav 
aicpiGJs) may be taken as a corroboration of 
what has been said concerning the comparative 
liberality of his temper. His diligence and general 
impartiality are admitted by the best critics, Va- 
lesius. Cave, Fabricius, &c. “ His impartiality,” 
says Mr. Waddington (Hist, of the Church , part ii. 
c. 7, ad fin.), “ is so strikingly displayed as to 
render his orthodoxy questionable to Baronius, 
the celebrated Roman Catholic historian ; but 
Valesius, in his life, has clearly shown that there 
is no reason for such a suspicion. We may men¬ 
tion another principle which he has followed, 
which, in the mind of Baronius, may have tended 
to confirm the notion of his heterodoxy—that he 
is invariably adverse to every form of persecution 
on account of religious opinions —tiiuypdv bk Aiyt» 
to dtroaovv rapdrreiv rovs favx&frmas — 4 and I 
call it persecution to offer any description of mo¬ 
lestation to those who are quiet/ Some credu¬ 
lity respecting miraculous stories is his principal 
failing.” 

The first printed edition of the Greek text of 
the Historia Ecclesiastica of Socrates was that of 
Rob. Stephanus (Estienne), fol. Paris 1544. The 
volume contained also the ecclesiastical histories of 
the other early Greek writers, Eusebius (with his 
Life of Constantine), Sozoraen, Theodoret, Eva- 
grius, and the fragments of Theodore Anagnostes 
or Lector. It was agriin printed with the Latin 
version of Christopherson, and with the other 
Greek ecclesiastical historians iust mentioned, also 
accompanied by the version of Christopherson, except 
in the case of Theodore Lector, of whom Musculus’s 
version was given, fol. Geneva 1612; but the 
standard edition is that of Hen. Valesius, who 
published, as part of his series of the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastical historians, the histories of So¬ 
crates and Sozomen, with a new Latin version and 
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valuable notes, fol. Paris 1668. His edition was 
reprinted at Mentz, fol. 1677, and the Latin 
version by itself at Paris the same year. The re¬ 
mainder of the Mentz edition was issued with a new 
title page, Amsterdam, 1695. The text, version, 
and notes of Valesius were reprinted with some 
additional Variorum notes, under the care of Wil¬ 
liam Reading, in the second volume of the Greek 
ecclesiastical historians, fol. Cambridge 1720. This 
edition of Reading was reprinted at Turin, 3 vols. 
fol. 1748. There is a reprint of the text of Va¬ 
lesius, but without the version and notes, 8vo. 
Oxford, 1844. There have been several Latin 
versions, as those of Musculus, fol. Basil. 1549, 
1557, 1594, John Christopherson (Christophor- 
sonus), bishop of Chichester, fol. Paris, 1571, Co- 
logo, 1570, 1581 ; and (revised by Grynaeus, and 
with notes by him), fol. Basil. 1570 and 1611 ; 
and in the Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. v. part 2, fol. 
Cologn 1618, and vol. vii. fol. Lyon 1677. There 
are a French translation by Cousin, made from the 
Latin version of Valesius, 4to. Paris, 1675, and 
English translations by Meredith Hanmer, with 
the other Greek ecclesiastical historians, folio, Lond. 
1577, 1585, 1650, and by Samuel Parker (with 
translations of Sozomen and Theodoret), 2 vols. 
8vo. 1707. The latter, which is an abridged trans¬ 
lation, has been repeatedly reprinted. (Valesius, 
De Vita et Scriptis Sooratis et Sozomeni , prefixed 
to his edition of their histories ; Vossius, De His - 
toricis Graeco lib. ii. c. 20 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec . 
vol. vii. p. 423, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 439, 
vol. i. p.427, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Dupin, 
Nouvelle Bibliothcque des Auteurs Ecdes. vol. iv. or 
voL iii. part ii. p. 78, ed. Mons. 1691 ; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacres , vol. xiii. p. 669 ; Lardner, Credi¬ 
bility, , &c. part ii. vol. xi. p. 450 ; Ittigius, De Bi¬ 
blioth. Patrum ; Watt. Bibliotheca Britannica; Wad¬ 
dington, Hist, of the Church , l. c.) [J. C. M.] 

SO'CRATES, minor literary persons. 

1. A tragic actor at Athens in the time of De¬ 
mosthenes. (Dem de Cor. p. 314 ; comp. Simy- 
lus.) 

2. Of Argos, an historical writer, whose time is 
unknown. He wrote a vfpijyviais "Apyovs. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 47, and Menag. ad loc.; Schol. ad Pind. 
var. loc.; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 45 ; Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol.ii. p. 689 ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 
499, ed. Westermann.) 

3. Of Bithynia, a Peripatetic philosopher. 
(Diog. 1. c.) 

4. An epigrammatic poet, of whom nothing is 
known beyond the mention of his name by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (/. c.). There is a single epigram 
in the Greek Anthology, among the Arithmetical 
Problems, under the name of Socrates. (A nth. 
Pal. xiv. 1 ; Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. p. 477 ; Jacobs, 
A nth. Graec , vol. iii. p. 181, Comm. vol. ii. pt. iii. 
p. 335.) 

5. Of Cos, the author of a work entitled itrt- 
KAfaus &ta>v. (Diog. Laert. 1. c.'; Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod. i* 966 ; Ath. iii. p. 111, b. ; Schol. ad Arts - 
toph. Eq. 959.) He is probably the writer whose 
treatise rtpl dolwv is quoted by Plutarch (dels, et 
Osir. 35, p. 364, f.). The exact meaning of the 
phrase, iiriKA^aeis detav, is doubtful. Vossius ex¬ 
plains it as prayers to the gods, but Menagius 
contends that it rather means the epithets or sur¬ 
names which were assigned to the several gods for 
various reasons. (Fabric. 1. c.; Vossius, l. e.; 
Menag. ad Diog. l.c.) 
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6. Of Rhodes, an historian, who seems to have 
lived in the time of Augustus, and who wrote a 
work oil the civil war, from which Athenaeus 
quotes some particulars respecting Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra. (Ath. iv. p. 147, e.; Menag. U c. ; Vos- 
siut, l. c. and p. 227.) 

7. The author of a work on Thrace, the second 
book of which is quoted by Plutarch ( ParaU . 18, 
p. 310, a). 

8. A grammarian cited in the Etymologicum 
Magnum (s. v. Ev€ots ; Vossius, p. 499). 

There seem to have been also other persons of 
the name, but not of sufficient importance to be 
noticed here. The name is confounded by the 
ancient writers with Crates, Isocrates, Sosicrates, 
and Sostratus. (Fabric., Vossius, Menag. U. cc.; 
Ionsius, Script. Hist. Philos, vol. i. c. 2.) [P. S.] 

SC/CRATES, artists. 1. Of Thebes, a sculptor, 
who, in conjunction with his fellow-citizen Aris- 
tomedes, made a statue of the “ Dindymenian 
Mother” (Cybele), which was dedicated by Pin¬ 
dar in her temple near Thebes. The artists there¬ 
fore flourished probably about 01. 75, b. c. 480. 
The statue, as well as the throne on which it sat, 
was of Pentelic marble ; and it was preserved 
with extraordinary reverence. (Paus. ix. *25. § 3.) 

2. The celebrated philosopher, was the son of a 
sculptor, Sophroniscus, and claimed to be of the 
mythical lineage of the Daedalids, and himself 
practised the art during part of his life (see the 
article above). Pausanias ascribes to him the 
statue of Hermes Propylaeus , and the group of 
the three Graces, which stood in the very entrance 
of the Acropolis at Athens ; and he informs us 
that the Graces were draped (Paus. i. 22. § 8, ix. 
35. § 2. s. 7). Pliny also mentions the Graces of 
Socrates, as not inferior to the finest works of 
marble in existence ; but he says that some sup¬ 
posed them to be the production of the painter of 
the same name (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10). 
There can, however, be little doubt that the ac¬ 
count which Pausanias heard at Athens itself was 
the correct one. 

3. A painter who seems, from the manner in 

which he is mentioned by Pliny, to have been a 
disciple of Pausias; and if so, he must have 
flourished about the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury b. c., or between b. c. 340—300. His pic¬ 
tures were extremely popular. As examples of 
them, Pliny mentions Aesculapius and his daugh¬ 
ters, Hygia, Aegle, Panacea, and Iaso ; and also a 
slothful fellow, or perhaps a personification of 
Sloth (piger qui appellaiur Genoa), making a rope 
of broom (, spartum ), which an ass gnaws away at 
the other end as fast as he twists it. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxv. 11. s.40. §31.) [P.S.] 

SOE'MIS or SO AE'MI AS, JU'LI A, the daugh¬ 
ter of Julia Maesa, and the mother of Elagabalus, 
either by her husband Sextu9 Varius Marcellus, 
or, according to the report industriously circulated 
with her own consent, by Caracalla. Of her early 
history we know nothing, but it is manifest that 
she must have been living at the Roman court 
under the protection of her aunt Julia Domna, 
about a.d. 204, otherwise the story with regard to 
the origin of her son, who was bom in the follow¬ 
ing year, would have been palpably impossible. 
In the battle which transferred the empire from 
Macrinus to Elagabalus, she is said to have decided 
the fortune of the day, having succeeded in rallying 
the flying soldiers by prayers and entreaties, and 
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by placing her boy in their path. Being forthwith 
created Augusta^ she became the chosen counsellor 
of the youthful prince, and Beems to have encou¬ 
raged and shared his follies and enormities. Site 
took a place in the senate, which then, for the first 
time, witnessed the intrusion of a woman, and was 
herself the president of a sort of female parliament, 
which held its sittings in the Quirinal, and published 
edicts for the regulation of all matters connected 
with the morals, dress, etiquette, and equipage of 
the matrons. She was slain by the praetorians, in 
the arms of her son, on the 11 th of March, a. d. 
222, and her body, after having been subjected to 
every indignity, was cast into a common sewer. 
[See Caracalla; Elagabalus ; Julia Domna ; 
Macrinus.] (Lamprid. Elagab. 2 ; Dion Cass, 
lxxviii. 30, 38 ; Herodian v. 5, &c. ; Scaliger, in 
Chronic. Eu&eb. p. 232 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 264.) 
Her name, according to Herodian and Dion Cassius, 
ought to be written Sobmis ; on all Roman and 
most Greek medals it appears as Soaemias . In the 
text of the Augustan historians, Capitollnus and 
Lampridius, we find the corrupt form Semiamiru. 
In Greek inscriptions she is styled Bassiana, 
from her grandfather, the founder of the family. 
With regard to the title Julia, see Julia 
Domna. [W. R.] 



COIN OP SOEMIS OR SOAEMIAS. 

SOFO'NIUS TIGELLI'NUS. [Tjgell:- 

NUS.] 

SOGDIA'NUS (2oy8taris), or SECUN- 
DIA'NUS (SeKui^Siards), as he is called by 
Ctesias, was one of the illegitimate sons of 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. The latter on his 
death in B. v. 425 was succeeded by his legitimate 
son Xerxes II., but this monarch after a reign of 
only two months was murdered by Sogdianus, who 
now became king, Sogdianus, however, was 
murdered in his turn after a reign of seven months, 
by his brother Ochus, as is related in the life of 
the latter. Ochus reigned under the name of 
Dareius II. [Darkius II.] (Diod. xii. 71 ; 
Ctesias, Pers. c. 44.) 

SOHAEMJAS. [Soemis.] 

SO IDAS, artist. [Menaechmus]. 

SOL. fHKLIOB.] 

SOLI'NUS, C. JU'LIUS, the author of a geo¬ 
graphical compendium, divided into fifty-seven 
chapters, containing a brief sketch of the world as 
known to the ancients, diversified by historical 
notices, remarks on the origin, habits, religious 
rites and social condition of various nations enume¬ 
rated, together with details regarding the remark¬ 
able productions of each region, whether animal, 
vegetable or mineral. The arrangement, materials, 
and frequently the very words, are derived almost 
exclusively from the Natural History of Pliny, but 
little knowledge, care, or judgment, are displayed 
in the selection, and the writer nowhere indicates 
the source from whence he has drawn so largely 
contenting himself with assuring ins friend Ad 
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ventus, to whom the book is dedicated, that he had 
followed the most trustworthy authorities. 

We possess no information with regard to the 
personal history of Solinus, nor have we any 
evidence, internal or external, to determine the 
country to which he belonged. The epithet 
Crammaticus, attached to his name in the best 
MSS., seems to point out the profession which he 
followed, while the affectation, obscurity, and stiff¬ 
ness which characterise his style would lead us to 
infer that Latin was not his native tongue. The 
era at which he flourished is in like manner 
doubtful, but it is clear that he wrote before the 
seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople, 
since when speaking of Byzantium he could not 
have passed over an event so remarkable. He is 
quoted by St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St Augustine, 
and seems to have been frequently consulted by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, all of whom belong to the 
latter end of the fourth century. Forty years 
afterwards he is referred to as an established au¬ 
thority by Priscian ; he is named by Servius, and 
we find traces of his productions in the Saturnalia 
of Macrobius. Some lovers of paradox have en¬ 
deavoured to maintain that he lived in the Au¬ 
gustan age, a supposition at once overturned by 
the fact that he speaks of the emperors Caius, 
Claudius and Vespasian, of Suetonius Paulinus, 
and of the destruction of Jerusalem (c. 35) ; the 
kindred hypothesis that he is the original, and 
Pliny the plagiarist, can be overturned with equal 
facility, for several passages have been adduced by 
Salmasius ( Proleg. ad Solin .), in some of which the 
words of Pliny have been misunderstood and mis¬ 
represented by his compiler, and in others slightly 
modified, so as to suit the altered circumstance of 
a later period. On the whole, it is probable, from 
the tenns which he employs when mentioning the 
Persian empire, that he must be assigned to an 
epoch subsequent to the reign of Alexander Severus, 
under whom the line of the Arsacidae became ex¬ 
tinct, and the dominion of Central Asia passed from 
the hands of the Parthians ; and hence the opinion 
of Dodwell, who makes him contemporary with 
Censorinus (a. d. 238), is perhaps not far from the 
truth. 

We learn from the first of two prefatory ad¬ 
dresses, that an edition of the work had already 
passed into circulation, in an imperfect state, 
without the consent or knowledge of the author, 
under the appellation Collectanea Rerum Memora¬ 
ndum, , while on the second, revised, corrected, and 
published by himself, he bestowed the more ambi¬ 
tious title of Polyhistor; and hence we find the 
treatise designated in several MSS. as C. Julii 
Solini Grammatici Polyhistor ah ipso editus et re - 
cngnitus . Salmasius assures us that among the 
different codices which he had examined he could 
discern unquestionable traces of the influence pro¬ 
duced by the first of these, and we know that the 
citations in Priscian are from “ Solinus in Memora- 
bilibus,” “ Solinus in Collectaneis, “ Solinus in 
Admirabilibus.” 

In the collection of epigrams, fragments, &c., 
published by Pithou (Lugd. p. 267) we find 
twenty-two heroic hexameters in the style of 
Lucretius, consisting of an invocation to Venus, 
introductory to a poem on fishes. Salmasius dis¬ 
covered these same verses appended to a very 
ancient MS. of the Polyhistor belonging to the 
Royal Library at Paris, with the Incipit eiusdem 
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Ponticon , words which of course imply that Solinus 
was the composer of this piece, and that it was 
named Pontica; and in other MSS. also it is dis¬ 
tinguished as C. Julii Solini Polyhistor Ponticus. 
Scriverius and Wernsdorf consider that the lines 
in question breathe the spirit of a purer age, and 
have ascribed them to Varro Atacinua; but their 
arguments have recently been powerfully combated 
by Wiillner. 

Solinus was much studied in the middle ages, 
and consequently many editions appeared in the 
infancy of the typographical art. The first which 
bears a date issued from the press of Jenson (4to. 
Venet. 1473), and bibliographers have decided 
that two others, which are without date and with¬ 
out name of place or printer, belong to the same 
year, and appeared respectively at Rome and at 
Milan. The most notable edition is that of Sal¬ 
masius, published at Utrecht in 1689, prefixed to 
his “ Plinianae Exercitationes,” the whole forming 
two large folio volumes, and presenting a wonderful 
monument of learning and labour. 

The fragment of the Pontica is contained in the 
Anthologia Latina of Burmann, v. 113, or No. 234, 
ed. Meyer, and in the Pott. Lat. Alin, of Wernsdorf, 
vol. i. p. 161, comp. p. 153. 

There is an early translation into English, “The 
excellent and pleasant Worke of Julius Solinus 
Polyhistor, containing the noble Actions of hu- 
maine creatures, the SecreteB and Providence of 
Nature, the description of Countries, the manners 
of the People, &c., &c. translated out of Latin by 
Arthur Golding , Gent.” 4to. Lond. 1587. Re¬ 
printed with the additions of Pomponius Mela, 4to. 
Lond. 1490. 

(Ammian. Marcell, s.v, Ammianus; Bee Index 
to the Plin. Exercit. of Salmas. ; Priscian. vol. i. 
pp. 176, 249, 508, vol. ii. p. 206, ed. Krchl ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Georg, ii. 215 ; Salmas. Proleg. ad 
Plin. Exercit.; Dodwell, Dissert. Cyprian. §15; 
Wiillner, Comment, de P. Terentii Varronis Ata- 
cini Vita et Scriptis Monaster. 4to. 1829.) [W. 11.] 

SOLON (SdAow), the celebrated Athenian 
legislator. For our knowledge of the personal 
history of this distinguished man we are depen¬ 
dent chiefly on the unsatisfactory compilations of 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius. The former 
manifestly had valuable and authentic sources of 
information, which makes it the more to be regretted 
that his account is not fuller and more distinct. 

According to the almost unanimous testimonies 
of the ancient authorities Solon was the son of 
Execestides, a man of but moderate wealth and 
political influence, though he belonged to one of the 
highest families in Athens, being a descendant of 
Codrus. [Codeus.] The mother of Solon was 
a cousin of the mother of Peisistratus [Peisis- 
tratus]. The date of the birth of Solon is not 
accurately known, but it was probably about 
B, c. 638. Execestides had seriously crippled his 
resources by a too prodigal expenditure, which 
some writers were well pleased, to set down to the 
credit of his generosity. Solon consequently 
found it either necessary or convenient in his 
youth to betake himself to the life of a foreign 
trader. It is likely enough that while necessity 
compelled him to seek a livelihood in some mode 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit, which he 
retained throughout his life (ynpdoKoo 8* aU\ iroWd 
Zi&avKiptvoSi Solonis Fragm, 20, ap. Bergk, 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci ), led him to select that pur- 
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suit which would furnish the amplest means for 
its gratification. (Plut. Sol. 2.) The desire of 
amassing wealth at any rate does not seem to have 
been his leading motive. The extant fragments of 
his poetry (Fr. 12, 15, 16, ap. Bergk,Z. c. pp. 327, 
330) contain various dignified sentiments on the 
subject of riches, though a sufficient appreciation of 
their advantages is also perceptible. Solon early 
distinguished himself by his poetical abilities. His 
early effusions were in a somewhat light and ama¬ 
tory strain, which afterwards gave way to the more 
dignified and earnest purpose of inculcating profound 
reflections or sage advice. So widely indeed did 
his reputation spread, that he was ranked as one 
of the famous seven sages, and his name appears 
in all the lists of the seven. It was doubtless the 
union of social and political wisdom which marked 
him in common with the other members of this 
assemblage and not his poetical abilities, or any 
philosophical researches, that procured him this 
honour. 

The occasion which first brought Solon promi¬ 
nently forward as an actor on the political stage, 
was the contest between Athens and Megara re¬ 
specting the possession of Salamis. The ill success 
of the attempts of the Athenians to make them¬ 
selves masters of the island, had led to the enact¬ 
ment of a law forbidding the writing or saying 
anything to urge the Athenians to renew the con¬ 
test. Solon, indignant at this dishonourable 
renunciation of their claims, and seeing that many 
of the younger and more impetuous citizens were 
only deterred by the law from proposing a fresh 
attempt for the recovery of the island, hit upon 
the device of feigning to be mad, and causing a 
report of his condition to be spread over the city, 
whereupon he rushed into the agora, mounted the 
herald’s stone, and there recited a short elegiac 
poem of 100 lines, which he had composed, calling 
upon the Athenians to retrieve their disgrace and 
reconquer the lovely island. To judge by the three 
short fragments that remain, the poem seems to 
have been a spirited composition. At any rate 
either by itself, or, as the account runs, backed by 
the eloquent exhortation of Peisistratus (who 
however, must have been extremely young at the 
time), it produced the desired effect. The pusilla¬ 
nimous law was rescinded, war was declared, and 
Solon himself appointed to conduct it. The ex¬ 
pedition which he made was a successful one, 
though the accounts of its details varied. Certain 
propitiatory rites seem to have been performed, by 
the direction of the Delphic oracle, to the guardian 
heroes of the island. A body of volunteers was 
landed on the island, and the capture of a Mega- 
rian ship enabled the Athenians to take the town 
of Salamis by stratagem, the ship, filled with 
Athenian troops, being admitted without suspicion. 
The Megarians were driven out of the island, but 
a tedious war ensued, which was finally settled by 
the arbitration of Sparta. Both parties appealed, in 
support of their claim, to the evidence of certain 
local customs and to the authority of Homer (Arist 
Rhei. i. 16), and it was currently believed in anti¬ 
quity that Solon bad surreptitiously inserted the 
line (IL ii. 558) which speaks of Ajax as ranging 
his ships with the Athenians. Some other legend¬ 
ary claims, and the authority of the Delphic oracle, 
which spoke of Salamis as an Ionian island, were 
also brought forward. The decision was in favour 
of the Athenians. Solon himself, probably, was 
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| one of those who received grants of land in Sula- 
mis, and this may account for his being termed a 
Salaminian. (Diog. Laert. i. 45.) The authority 
of Herodotus (i. 59, comp. Plut. Sol. 8) seems 
decisive as to the fact that Solon was aided in the 
field as well as in the agora by his kinsman Pei¬ 
sistratus. The latter, however, must have lived to 
a great age, if he died in b. c. 527, and yet served 
in the field about b. c. 596, or even earlier. 

Soon after these events (about b. c. 595; see 
Clinton, Fasti Hellen . s. a.) Solon took a leading 
part in promoting hostilities on behalf of Delphi 
against Cirrha, and was the mover of the decree of 
the Amphictyons by which war was declared. It 
does not appear however what active part he took 
in the war. We would willingly disbelieve the 
story (which has no better authority than Pau- 
sanias, x. 37 § 7. Polyaenus, Strateg. vi. 13, 
makes Eurylochus the author of the stratagem), 
that Solon hastened the surrender of the town by 
causing the waters of the Pleistus to be poisoned. 

It was about the time of the outbreak of this 
war when Solon’s attention was turned more 
forcibly than ever to the distracted state of his 
own country. He had already interfered to put a 
stop to the dissension between the Alcmaeonidae 
and the partisans of Cylon [Alcmaeonidae; 
Cylon], and had persuaded the former to abide by 
the result of a judicial decision. • It was very likely 
also at his recommendation, and certainly with his 
sanction, that, when the people were suffering from 
the effects of pestilential disorders and superstitious 
excitement, and the ordinary religious rites brought 
no relief, the celebrated Epimenides [Epimenidkk] 
was sent for from Crete. (Plut. Sol. 12.) But 
the sources of the civil dissensions by which the 
country was torn required a more thorough remedy. 
Geographical as well as political distinctions had 
separated the inhabitants of Attica into three 
parties, the Pedieis, or wealthy aristocratical in¬ 
habitants of the plain, the Diacrii, or poor inhabit¬ 
ants of the highlands of Attica, and the Parali, or 
mercantile inhabitants of tho coast. These last, 
in point both of social condition and of political 
sentiment, held a position intermediate between 
the other two. It is difficult to say how far we 
are to trust Plutarch, when he says that the 
Pedieis and Diacrii differed in being respectively 
of oligarchical and democratical tendencies. The 
difficulties arising from these party disputes had 
in the time of Solon become greatly aggravated by 
the miserable condition of the poorer population 
of Attica— the Thetes. The great bulk of these 
had become sunk in poverty, and reduced to the 
necessity of borrowing money at exorbitant in¬ 
terest from the wealthy on the security of their 
estates, persons, or families ; and by the rigorous 
enforcement of the law of debtor and creditor 
many had been reduced to the condition of slavery, 
or tilled the lands of the wealthy as dependent 
tenants. Of the rapacious conduct of the richer 
portion of the community we have evidence in the 
fragments of the poems of Solon himself, (Fr. 3, 
ap. Bergk, l. c . p. 321.) Matters had come to such 
a crisis that the lower class were in a state of 
mutiny, and it had become impossible to enforce 
the observance of the laws, Solon was well known 
as a man of wisdom, firmness, and integrity; and 
his reputation and influence had already been en¬ 
hanced by the visit of Epimenides. He was now 
called upon by all parties to mediate between 
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them, and alleviate the miseries that prevailed. 
He was chosen Archon (b. c. 594), and under that 
legal title was invested with unlimited power for 
adopting such measures as the exigencies of the 
state demanded. There were not wanting among 
the friends of Solon those who urged him to take 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded him, 
and make himself tyrant of Athens. Plutarch 
(c. 14, comp. Bergk. L c . Fr. 30, 32, p. 333) has 
preserved some passages of the poems of Solon, 
referring to the feelings of surprise or contempt 
with which his refusal was met by those who had 
suggested the attempt. Indeed there can be no 
doubt that it would have been successful had it 
been made. That Solon should have had firmness 
enough to resist such a temptation, argues the 
possession on his part of a singular degree of virtue 
and self-restraint. 

In fulfilment of the task entrusted to him, Solon 
addressed himself to the relief of the existing distress. 
This he effected with the greatest discretion and suc¬ 
cess by his celebrated disburdening ordinance (<reur- 
ax0«<«), a measure consisting of various distinct 
provisions, calculated to lighten the pressure of 
those pecuniary obligations by which the Thetes 
and small proprietors had been reduced to utter 
helplessness and misery, with as little infringement 
ns possible on the claims of the wealthy creditors. 
The details of this measure are, however, involved in 
considerable uncertainty. Plutarch (Sol. 15) speaks 
of it as a total abolition of debts. This is in itself 
in the highest degree unlikely ; and, as is acutely 
remarked by Mr. Grot© (History of Greece^ vol. iii. 
p. 137), would have rendered a debasement of the 
coinage unnecessary and useless. On the other 
hand it was certainly more than a reduction of 
the rate of interest, accompanied by a depreciation 
of the currency (which was the view of Androtion 
ap. Plut. 1. c.). The extant fragments of the poems 
of Solon imply that a much larger amount of relief 
was afforded than we can conceive likely to be 
produced by a measure of that kind, even if (as 
Thirlwall supposes ; see Hist, of Greece , vol. ii. 
p. 34) the reduction of interest was made retro¬ 
spective, which is in fact only another way of 
saying that certain debts, or portions of debts, 
were wiped off. We gather from Solon himself 
(Fragm. 35, ap. Bergk l. c. p. 335 ; Plut. Sol. 15), 
that he cancelled all contracts by which the land, 
person, or family of a debtor had been pledged as 
security, so that the mortgage-pillars were re¬ 
moved, slave-debtors released, and those who had 
been sold into foreign countries restored. But it 
does not seem necessary to suppose that in every 
such case the debt was cancelled, as well as the 
bond , though such may have been the case with 
regard to some of the most distressed class. At 
the same time Solon abolished the law which gave 
the creditor power to enslave an insolvent debtor, 
or allowed the debtor to pledge or sell his son, 
daughter, or unmarried sister, excepting only the 
case in which either of the latter was convicted of 
unchastity. (Plut. Sol. 23). Most writers (comp. 
Thirlwall, l. c .; Wachsmuth. Hellen. Alterthums - 
kunde> § 56, vol L p. 472) seem to admit, with¬ 
out any question, the statement that Solon lowered 
the rate of interest. This, however, rests only on 
the authority (or conjecture) of Androtion, and as 
his account is based upon an erroneous view of 
the whole matter, it may fairly be questioned 
whether any portion of his statement is to be 
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received, if the essential features of his view of 
the whole measure be rejected. On the wholo we 
are disposed to deny that Solon did any thing to 
restrict the rate of interest. We know that So¬ 
lon's measures introduced a lasting settlement of 
the law of debtor and creditor at Athens, and so 
far from there being any evidence that the rate of 
interest was ever limited, we find that the rate 
of interest was declared free by a law which was 
ascribed to Solon himself (Lysias cont. Theomn. 
A. § 5. p. 360, comp. 356). To have introduced 
a restriction as a temporary measure of relief 
would have been merely a roundabout mode of 
wholly or partially cancelling debts, and would 
have required it to be retrospective, and not pro¬ 
spective. But for this laBt view of the case there 
is no authority whatever. 

With respect to the depreciation of the coinage, 
we have the distinct statement that Solon made 
the mina to contain 100 drachmae instead of 73; 
that is to say, 73 of the old drachmae produced 
100 of the new coinage, in which obligations were 
to be discharged ; so that the debtor saved rather 
more than a fourth in every payment. (Comp. 
Bbckh, Metrologische Untcrsuehunyen , c. xv. p. 
276 ; Diet, of Antiq. art. Seisachtheia. For the 
grounds on which Mr. Grote disputes the state¬ 
ment that Solon altered the weights and measures, 
see Classical Museum No. 1.) Respecting the 
story about the abuse made by three of the friends 
of Solon of their knowledge of his designs see 
Callias [Vol. I. p. 566], The probity of Solon 
himself was vindicated, as he was a considerable 
loser by his own measure, having as much as five 
talents out at interest, which he set the example 
of giving up. 

Though some of those who lost most through 
the operation of the Seisachtheia were incensed at 
it, as was natural, its benefits were so great and 
general that all classes united ere long in a 
common festival of thanksgiving, which was also 
termed Seisachtheia. Wachsmuth (/. c. § 56, vol. i. 
p. 472) asserts very confidently that one effect of 
the Seisachtheia was to transform the serfs, or 
villein tenants, into landed proprietors. Of this 
there is no proof. Another measure of relief in¬ 
troduced by Solon was the restoration of all who 
had been condemned to atimia to their full privi¬ 
leges as citizens, except those who had been con¬ 
demned by the Ephetae, the Areiopagus, or the 
Phylo-basileis, for murder, homicide, or treason. 
(Plut. Sol. 19.) 

It seems that in the first instance nothing more 
was contemplated in the investment of Solon with 
dictatorial power than the relief of the existing 
distress. But the success of his Seisachtheia pro¬ 
cured for him such confidence and popularity that 
he was further charged with the task of entirely 
remodelling the constitution. As a preliminary 
step to his further proceedings he repealed all the 
laws of Draco except those relating to bloodshed. 
With our imperfect knowledge of the earlier po¬ 
litical constitution of the people of Attica it is 
impossible to estimate with any certainty the 
magnitude of the change which Solon effected. 
Till it can be settled whether the division into four 
tribes was restricted to the Eupatridae, or included 
the Geomori and Demiurgi, it is impossible to as¬ 
certain in what position the ruling class stood to 
the unenfranchised demue , and consequently how 
far the latter was affected by the legislation of 
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Solon. The opinion of Niebuhr {Hist, of Rome , ] 
vol. i. note 1017, vol. ii. p. 304), which is sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Malden (Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. History of Rome , p. 144), was, that the 
division into phylae , phratriae , and genea, was 
restricted to the Eupatridae. All analogy confirms 
this view, which certainly is not opposed by more 
numerous or authentic testimonies on the part of 
ancient writers than are the universally acknow¬ 
ledged views of Niebuhr with respect to the 
Roman curiae and tribes. If it be the correct one, 
the demus in Attica must have been destitute of 
any recognized political organization, and must 
have profited by the legislation of Solon in very 
much the same way as the plebs at Rome did by 
that of Servius Tullius. 

The distinguishing feature of the constitution 
of Solon was the introduction of the timocratic 
principle. The title of citizens to the honours 
and offices of the state was regulated (at least 
in part) not by their nobility of birth, but by 
their wealth. All the citizens were distributed 
into four classes. (If the tribes included only the 
Eupatridae, it will be a mistake to speak of these 
classes as divisions of the citizens of the tribes ; 
they must have been divisions in which the Eupa- 
trid tribes and the demus were blended, just as 
the patricians and plebeians were in the classes 
and centuries of Servius Tullius.) The first class 
consisted of those who had an annual income of at 
least 500 medimni of dry or liquid produce (equi¬ 
valent to 500 drachmae, a medimnus being reckoned 
at a drachma, Plut. Sol. 23), and were called 
Pentacosiomedimni. The second class consisted 
of those whose incomes ranged between 300 and 
500 medimni or drachmae, and were called Hippeis 
(Tmrcif or Tmrijs), from their being able to keep 
a horse, and bound to perform military service as 
cavalry. The third class consisted of those whose 
incomes varied between 200 and 300 medimni or 
drachmae (see Grote, l.c. vol. iii. p. 157, note , for 
reasons for rejecting Bockh’s estimate of the lowest 
pecuniary qualification of the third class at 150 
drachmae), and were termed Zeugitae (Zei ryirai). 
The fourth class included all whose property fell 
short of 200 medimni or drachmae. Plutarch {Sol. 
18) says that this class bore the name of Thetes. 
Grote ( l. o. p. 158) questions whether that state¬ 
ment is strictly accurate. There is no doubt, 
however, that the census of the fourth class was 
called the Thetic census {Ghirucdv r4\os). The 
first three classes were liable to direct taxation, in 
the lorm of a graduated income tax. The taxable 
capital of a member of the first clasB was estimated 
at twelve times his yearly income, whatever that 
was. The taxable capital of a member of the 
second class was estimated at ten times his yearly 
income ; and that of one of the third class at five 
times his yearly income. Thus upon any occasion 
on which it became necessary to levy a direct tax, 
it was assessed at a certain per centage on the 
taxable capital of each. It is not correct, however, 
to say that the taxable property of one of the 
pentacosiomedimni was estimated at 6000 drachmae. 
It was at least that, but it might be more. In 
like manner, the taxable capital of one of the 
Hippeis might range from 3000 to 5000 drachmae, 
and so on. (Bockh, Public Economy of Athens , 
b. iv. ch. v.; Grote, l.c. p. 156). A direct tax, 
however, was an extraordinary, and not an annual 
payment. The fourth class were exempt from 
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direct taxes, but of course they, as well as the rest, 
were liable to indirect taxes. 

To Solon was ascribed the institution of the 
fSovKij, or deliberative assembly of Four Hundred. 
Probably he did no more than modify the consti¬ 
tution of an earlier assembly of the same kind 
( Diet, of Antiq. art. Boule.) Plutarch (Sol. 19) 
says that the four hundred members of the Boule 
were elected (iiriKetd/jievos perhaps implies an 
election by the popular assembly), one hundred 
from each of the four tribes. It is worth noting 
that this is the only direct statement that we have 
about the Boule of Solon's time. It must be 
settled whether the the Boule is an dpxti, and if 
it is, whether it is one of the dpx&l spoken of by 
Plutarch (c. 18), and Aristotle {Pol. ii. 9. § 2), 
before it can be affirmed that a member of any of 
the first three classes might belong to it, but not 
one of the fourth, or that it was elected by the 
popular assembly. Plutarch does not say that the 
members of the Boule were appointed only for a 
year, or that they must be above thirty years of 
age. In fact we know nothing about the Boule, 
but that its members were taken in equal propor¬ 
tions from the four genealogical tribes, and that 
the popular assembly could only entertain propo¬ 
sitions submitted to it by the Boule. Here again 
we feel greatly the want of more certain knowledge 
regarding those genealogical tribes, with the in¬ 
ternal organisation of which Solon does not seem 
to have interfered. We are strongly inclined to 
the opinion that even Mr. Grote represents the 
Boule of Solon's constitution as a far less aristo- 
cratical assembly than it really was, and that in 
point of fact it was an exclusively Eupatrid body, 
closely analogous to the Roman senate under the 
constitution of Servius Tullius. The most au¬ 
thentic and valuable statement that we have re¬ 
specting the general nature of Solon's constitu¬ 
tional changes is that of Solon himself (ap. EJut. 
Sol. 18, Fragm. 4. ap. Bergk, l. c . p. 322), from 
which it is clear that nothing can be more erro¬ 
neous than to speak of Solon's institutions as being 
of a democratical character. To the demus he 
gave nothing more than a defensive power, suffi¬ 
cient to protect them from any tyrannous abuse on 
the part of the noble and wealthy classes, with 
whose prerogatives, in other respects, he did not 
interfere (Arfjuep p4v 7 dp tbuma ricrov Kparos '6<rov 
brapKuv, ri/ufjs offr* d<pc\dy otfr' 4tropc{d/ueyos * 
ut 5’ clx ov bvvapav kcc! xWI JM(riv dyyyrdl, 

Kol rots 4<t>paadp.r}v fx-qblv deuces 4xsiv). Accord¬ 
ing to the view commonly taken of the four tribes, 
there seems no reason why a large proportion of 
the Boule might not have been members of the 
demus, for it is not credible that the Attic demus 
was entirely included in the lowest class, and if 
(according to the common view) the Boule was 
elected by the ecclesia, where the fourth class 
would be the most numerous, it seems that the 
result must almost necessarily have been, that the 
Boule should be little more than the exponent of 
the feelings and will of the demus. In the most 
moderate view of the case the constitution and 
working of such an assembly must have been a 
large infraction of the previous power and prero¬ 
gatives of the Eupatrids, and seems equally incon¬ 
sistent with the passage of Solon quoted above, 
and with the statement of Plutarch (SoL 19) that 
the Boule was designed as a check upon tho demus* 
Both these statements, and all that we learn of the 
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innovations of Cleisthenes, become far more intelli¬ 
gible on the hypothesis that the four Ionian 
tribes were Eupatrid tribes, and the Boule of 
Solon an Eupatrid body, whose action, however, 
was so far controlled by the demus, that its measures 
required the ratification of the popular assembly to 
make them valid. Mr.Grote (vol. iii. p. 97) expresses 
an opinion that before the time of Solon there was 
but one aristocratical council, the same which was 
afterwards distinguished from the Council of Four 
Hundred as the Upper Council, or the Council of 
Areiopagus. But his remark that the distinctive 
title of the latter, “Senate of Areiopagus,” would 
not be bestowed until the formation by Solon of 
the second senate or council, seems at variance 
with the quotation from one of the laws of Solon 
himself, by which Plutarch shows that the council 
of Areiopagus was not instituted by Solon. We 
incline more to the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall (Ifist. 
of Greece , vol. ii. p. 40), that the Boule of Solon 
was only a modification of a previously existing 
institution. 

There was no doubt a public assembly of some 
kind before the time of Solon, though probably 
possessed of but little more power than those which 
we find described in the Homeric poems. Solon 
undoubtedly greatly enlarged its functions. He 
gave it the right of electing the arclions and other 
magistrates, and, what was even more important, 
made the archons and magistrates accountable 
directly to it when their year of office was expired. 
He also gave it what was equivalent to a veto 
upon any proposed measure of the Boule, though 
it could not itself originate any measure. Nor 
does it seem at all likely that, as constituted by 
Solon, it even had the power of modifying any 
measure submitted to it. Every member of all 
the four classes might vote in the popular assembly 
(Diet. ofAntiq. art. Ecclesia ), and all votes seem to 
have had the same weight, which forms an im¬ 
portant point of difference between the Ecclesia of 
Athens and the Comitia Centmiata of Servius 
Tullius. 

Plutarch (Sol. 19) remarks that it was an error 
to attribute to Solon the establishment of the 
council of the Areiopagus (Diet, of Avtiq. art. 
Areiopagus). He does not seem even to have 
made any change in its constitution, though he 
enlarged its powers, and entrusted it with the ge¬ 
neral supervision of the institutions and laws of 
the state, and the religion and morals of the 
citizens. 

Athenians in the age of unmitigated democracy 
were extremely fond of speaking of all their in¬ 
stitutions either as originated by Solon, or as the 
natural expansion and application of his principles. 
Some even carried them back to Theseus. The 
orators of course were not slow to fall in with this 
popular prejudice, and various palpable anachronisms 
in their statements show how little reliance can be 
placed on any accounts of the institutions of Solon 
that come from such a source. For instance, the 
oath of the Heliastic dicasts, which is quoted by 
Demosthenes and ascribed to Solon (emit. Timocr . 
p* 746), mentions the Cleiathenean senate of Five 
hundred. Several other curious examples of simi¬ 
lar anachronisms are collected by Mr. Grote (vol. 
iii. p. 163, note 1) who has some excellent re¬ 
marks on the practice of connecting the name of 
Solon with the whole political and judicial state of 
Athens, as it existed between the age of Pericles 
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and that of Demosthenes; many of the institutions 
thus referred to the great legislator, being among 
the last refinements and elaborations of the derao- 
cratical mind of Athens. We entirely coincide 
in his opinion that the whole arrangement of the 
Heliastic courts and the transference to them of 
the old judicial powers of the archons bespeaks a 
state of things utterly inconsistent with the known 
relations of the age of Solon. “It would be a 
marvel, such as nothing short of strong direct evi¬ 
dence would justify us in believing, that in an age 
when even partial democracy whs yet untried, 
Solon should conceive the idea of such institutions: 
it would be a marvel still greater, that the half- 
emancipated Thetes and small proprietors for 
whom he legislated — yet trembling under the rod 
of the Eupatrid archons, and utterly inexperienced 
in collective business—should have been found 
suddenly competent to fulfil these ascendent func¬ 
tions, such as the citizens of conquering Athens in 
the days of Pericles — full of the sentiment of 
force, and actively identifying themselves with the 
dignity of their community — became gradually 
competent, and not more than competent, to exer¬ 
cise with effect.” (p. 165.) The term Heliaea he 
thinks was in the time of Solon no more than the 
name of the popular assembly, which is in fact the 
original meaning of the word. The number of 
G000, which was that of the whole body of dicasts 
in after times, had reference to the Cleiathenean 
division into 10 tribes. It is to be observed, that 
Plutarch, who after all is our best authority, says 
nothing of any such dicastic organisation as that 
of the later Heliaea. Mr. Grote even questions 
the statement of Plutarch (Sol. 18), that Solon 
allowed an appeal to the ecclesia from the sentence 
of an archon, considering that Plutarch has been 
misled by the recollection of the Roman provocaiio 
(l. c. p. 172). 

The idea of the periodical revision of his laws 
by the Nomothetae being a part of Solon’s 
plan is even in contradiction to the statements 
of our authorities (Herod, i. 29; Plut. Sol. 25). 
The institution of the Nomothetae was one of 
the most ultra-democratical that can well be ima¬ 
gined. It was a jury appointed by lot out of a body 
of dicasts who were appointed by lot, with power 
to rescind any law with which any one could 
find sufficient fault to induce an assembly of the 
people to entertain the idea of subjecting it to 
revision. It is to be observed too that Demos¬ 
thenes (cont. Timarch. p. 706) and Aeschines 
( cont . Ctes. p. 429) mention, in connection with 
this procedure, as one of the regulations appointed 
by Solon to be observed by the proposer of a new 
or amended law, that he 'should post up his pro¬ 
posed law before the Eponymi, that is, the statues 
of the ten heroes from whom the ten tribes of 
Cleisthenes derived their names (comp. Grote, /. c. 
p. 163). 

Besides the arrangement of the general political 
relations of the people Solon was the author of a 
great variety of special laws, which do not seem 
to have been arranged in any systematic manner. 
Those relating to debtors and creditors have been 
already referred to. Several had for their object 
the encouragement of trade and manufactures. 
Foreign settlers were not to be naturalized as 
citizens unless they carried on some industrious 
pursuit. If a father did not teach his son some 
trade or profession, the son was not liable to main- 
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lain his father in his old age. The council of 
Areiopagus had a general power to punish idleness. 
Solon forbade the exportation of all produce of the 
Attic soil except olive oil. The impulse which he 
gave to the various branches of industry carried on 
in towns had eventually an important bearing upon 
the development of the democratic spirit in Athens. 
(Plut. Sol. 22, 24.) Solon was the first who gave 
to those who died childless the power of disposing 
of their property by will. He enacted several 
laws relating to marriage, especially with regard to 
heiresses (Plut. Sol. 20). Other regulations were 
intended to place restraints upon the female sex 
with regard to their appearance in public, and 
especially to repress frantic and excessive mani¬ 
festations of grief at funerals (/. c. 21). An adul¬ 
terer taken in the act might be killed on the spot, 
but the violation of a free woman was only punish¬ 
able by a fine of one hundred drachmae, the seduc¬ 
tion of a free woman by a fine of twenty drachmae 
(l. c. 23). Other laws will be found in Plutarch 
respecting the speaking evil either of the dead or 
of the living, respecting the use of wells, the plant¬ 
ing of trees in conterminous properties, the des¬ 
truction of noxious animals, &c. (/. c. 21, 23, 24. 
Comp. Diog. Laert i. 55, &c.). The rewards which 
he appointed to be given to victors at the Olympic 
and Isthmian games are for that age unusually 
large (500 drachmae to the former and 100 to the 
latter). The law relating to theft, that the thief 
should restore twice the value of the thing stolen, 
seems to have been due to Solon. (Diet of Ant. 
art. K\onfjs tibcT]). He also either established or 
regulated the public dinners at the Prytaneium. 
(Plut. Sol. 24.) One of the most curious of his 
regulations was that which denounced atimia 
against any citizen, who, on the outbreak of a 
sedition, remained neutral. On the design of this 
enactment to shorten as much as possible any sus¬ 
pension of legal authority, and its connection with 
the ostracism, the reader will find some ingenious 
and able remarks in Grote (/. c. iii. p. 190, &c.). 
The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers 
(amoves) and triangular tablets (Kijpgcis), in the 
/8ou<rrpo<£rj5<fi' fashion, and were set up at first in 
the Acropolis, afterwards in the Prytaneium. (Plut. 
Sol. 25 ; Harpocr. s. w . KupSfis — 6 Karwdev 
» 'v/xos ; Pollux, viii. § 128 ; Suidas, 8. tw.) 

The Athenians were also indebted to Solon for 
some rectification of the calendar. Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (i. 59) says that w he made the Athenians 
regulate their days according to the moon,” that is 
to say, he introduced some division of time agreeing 
more accurately with the course of the moon. 
Plutarch (Sol. 25) gives the folio wing very confused 
account of the matter: “ Since Solon observed the 
irregularity of the moon, and saw that its motion 
does not coincide completely either with the setting 
or with the rising of the sun, but that it often on 
the same day both overtakes and passes the sun, 
he ordained that this day should be called ttn] ko l 
vl a, considering that the portion of it which pre¬ 
ceded the conjunction belonged to the month that 
was ending, the rest to that which was beginning. 
The succeeding day he called vovprivta.*' Accord¬ 
ing to the scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 1129) 
Solon introduced the practice of reckoning the days 
from the twentieth onwards in the reverse order. 
Ideler (ffandbuchder Chronologic vol. i.p. 266,&c.) 
gathers from the notices that we have on the sub¬ 
ject, that Solon was the first who introduced among 
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the Greeks months of 29 and 30 days alternately. 
He also thinks that this was accompanied by the 
introduction of the Trieteris or two-year cycle. 

We have more than one statement to the effect 
that Solon exacted from the government and people 
of Athens a solemn oath, that they would observe 
his laws without alteration for a certain space— 
10 years according to Herodotus (i. 29),—100 
years according to other accounts (Plut. Sol . 25). 
According to a story told by Plutarch (Sol. 15), 
Solon was himself aware that he had been com¬ 
pelled to leave many imperfections in his system 
and code. He is said to have spoken of his laws 
as being not the best, but the beat which the 
Athenians would have received. After he had 
completed his task, being, we are told, greatly an¬ 
noyed and troubled by those who came to him 
with all kinds of complaints, suggestions or criti¬ 
cisms about his laws, in order that he might not 
himself have to propose any change, he absented 
himself from Athens for ten years, after he had 
obtained the oath above referred to. He first 
visited Egypt, and conversed with two learned 
Egyptian priests — Psenophis of Heliopolis, and 
Sonchis of Sais. The stories which they told him 
about the submerged island of Atlantis, and the 
war carried on against it by Athens 9000 years 
before his time, induced him to make it the sub¬ 
ject of an epic poem, which, however, he did 
not complete, and of which nothing now remains. 
From Egypt he proceeded to Cyprus, and was 
received with great distinction by Philocyprus, 
king of the little town of Aepeia. Solon persuaded 
the king to remove from the old site, which was 
on an inconvenient and precipitous elevation, and 
build a new town on the plain. He himself as¬ 
sisted in laying out the plan. The new settle¬ 
ment was called Soli, in honour of the illustrious 
visitor. A fragment of an elegiac poem addressed 
by Solon to Philocyprus is preserved by Plutarch 
(Sol. 26; Bergk, l. c. p. 325). We learn from 
Herodotus (v. 113) that in this poem Solon be¬ 
stowed the greatest praise upon Philocyprus. The 
statement of the blundering Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 51, 62) that Solon founded Soli in Cilicia, and 
died in Cyprus, may be rejected without hesi¬ 
tation. 

It is impossible not to regret that the stern laws 
of chronology compel us to set down as a fiction 
the beautiful story so beautifully told by Hero¬ 
dotus (i. 29—45, 86 ; comp. Plut. Sul. 27, 28) of 
the interview between Solon and Croesus, and the 
illustration furnished in the history of the latter of 
the truth of the maxim of the Athenian sage, that 
worldly prosperity is precarious, and that no man's 
life can be pronounced happy till he has reached 
its close without a reverse of fortune [C robs us]. 
For though it may be made out that it is just 
within the limits of possibility that Solon and 
Croesus may have met a few years before B. c. 560, 
that could not have been an interview consistent 
with any of the circumstances mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus, and without which the story of the inter¬ 
view would be entirely devoid of any interest that 
could make it worth while attempting to establish 
its possibility. The whole pith and force of the 
story would vanish if any interview of an earlier 
date be substituted for that which the episode in 
Herodotus requires, namely one taking place when 
Croesus was king (Mr. Grote, l. c. p. 199 shows 
that it is a mere gratuitous hypothesis to make 
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Croesus joint king with his father), at the height 
of his power, when he had a son old enough to be 
married and command armies, and immediately 
preceding the turn of his fortunes, not more than 
seven or eight years before the capture of Sardis. 
u In my judgment,” observes Mr. Grote, “ this is 
an illustrative tale, in which certain real characters 
—Solon and Croesus,—and certain real facts — 
the great power and succeeding *Tuin of the former 
by the victorious arm of Cyrus, together with 
certain facts altogether fictitious, such as the two 
sons of Croesus, the Phrygian Adrastus and his 
history, the hunting of the mischievous wild boar 
on Mount Olympus, the ultimate preservation of 
Croesus, &c. are put together so as to convey an 
impressive moral lesson.” 

During the absence of Solon the old oligarchical 
dissensions were renewed, the Pedieis being headed 
by Lycurgus, the Parali by Megacles, the Diacrii 
by Peisistratus. These dissensions were approach¬ 
ing a crisis when Solon returned to Athens, and 
had proceeded to such a length that he found him¬ 
self unable to repress them. For an account of 
the successful machinations of Peisistratu9, and the 
unsuccessful endeavours of Solon to counteract 
them, the reader is referred to the article Pei¬ 
sistratus. The tyrant, after his usurpation, is 
said to have paid considerable court to Solon, and 
on various occasions to have solicited his advice, 
which Solon did not withhold. We do not know 
certainly how long Solon survived the overthrow 
of the constitution. According to Phanias of Les¬ 
bos (Plut. Sol . 32), he died in less than two years 
after. There seems nothing to hinder us from ac¬ 
cepting the statement that he had reached the age 
of eighty (Diog. Laert. i. 62). There was a story 
current in antiquity that, by his own directions, 
his ashes were collected and scattered round the 
island of Salamis. Plutarch discards this story as 
absurd. He himself remarks, however, that Aris¬ 
totle, as well as other authors of credit, repeated 
it. Diogenes Laertius (i. 62) quotes some lines 
of Cratinus in which it is alluded to. The sin¬ 
gularity of it is rather an argument in its favour. 

Of the poems of Solon several fragments remain. 
They do not indicate any great degree of imagina¬ 
tive power, but the style of them seems to have 
been vigorous and simple. Those that were called 
forth by special emergencies appear to have been 
marked by no small degree of energy. Solon iB 
said to have attempted a metrical version of his 
laws, and a couple of lines are quoted as the com¬ 
mencement of this composition ; but nothing more 
of it remains. (Plut. Sol. 3). Here and there, even 
in the fragments that remain, sentiments are ex¬ 
pressed of a somewhat more jovial kind than the 
rest. These are probably relics of youthful effu¬ 
sions. Some traced them, as well as Solon's some¬ 
what luxurious style of living, to the bad habits 
which he bad contracted while following the pro¬ 
fession of a trader. (Plut SoL 3.) The fragments 
of Solon are usually incorporated in the collections 
of the Greek gnomic poets, as, for example, in 
those of Sylburg, Brunck, and Boissonade. They 
are also inserted in Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graeci. 
There is also a separate edition by Bach (Lugd. 
Bat. 1825). The select correspondence of Solon 
with Periander, Peisistratus, Epimenides, and 
Croesus, with which Diogenes Laertius has fa¬ 
voured us, is of course spurious. 

Respecting the connection of Solon with the 
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arrangement of the Homeric poems, see the article 
Hombrus (p. 507). 

The story told by Plutarch («SWL 29, comp. 
Diog. Laert. i. 59) respecting Solon and Thespis 
cannot be true, since dramatic entertainments were 
not introduced into Athens till 20 years (b.c. 535) 
after Solon's death. It is related that Solon 
asked Thespis, after witnessing one of his pieces, 
if he was not ashamed of telling such untruths 
before so large an audience. Thespis replied, that 
as it was done for amusement only, there was no 
harm in saying and doing such things. Which 
answer incensed Solon so much that he struck the 
ground vehemently with his staff, and said that if 
such amusement as that were to be praised and 
honoured, men would soon begin to regard cove¬ 
nants as nothing more than a joke. 

An inscription on a statue set up in honour of 
Solon spoke of him as born in Salamis (Diog. 
Laert, i. 62, t b. Menage). This can hardly have 
been the case, as Salamis was not incorporated 
with Attica when he wa3 born. The statue was set 
up a long time after Solon's death, and probably 
by the Salaminians themselves. (Plut. Solon. } 
Diog. Laert. i. 45, &c. ; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der griech. Staatsaltertk. §§ 106—109 ; Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, vol. iii. c. xi.; Thirl wall, Hist, of Greece, 
vol.ii.pp. 27—56.) [C. P.M.] 

SOLON, a gem engraver, who probably lived 
under Augustus, at the same time as Dioscorides, 
with whom he may perhaps be considered to divide 
the honour of being the founder of the succession 
of gem engravers, who lived under the early Roman 
emperors, and whose numerous and beautiful works 
now fill the cabinets of Europe. There is no mention 
made of Solon in any ancient writer, but his name 
occurs on several gera9. A complete account of his 
works, with references to the other writers by whom 
they have been described, is given in Nagler's 
Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon, vol xvii. s. v. 
(See, also, Thiersch, Epochen , p. 304 ; Midler, 
Archaol. d. Kunst, § 200, n. 1.) [P. S.J 

SOLON, JU'LIITS, a man of the lowest origin, 
purchased the rank of senator from Oleander, the 
favourite of Commodus, by the surrender of all his 
property. He was afterwards put to death by 
Septimiu9 Severus at the commencement of his reign, 
although he had himself drawn up a decree of the 
senate at the request of the emperor, enacting that 
no senator should be put to death (Dion Cass, 
lxxii. 12, lxxiv. 2, and Excerp. Vatic, ed. Maii, 
p. 225). 

SOMIS (2oS/us), the artist who made the bronze 
statue of Procles the son of Lycastidas, of An¬ 
dros, an Olympic victor in the boys’ wrestling. 
(Paus. vi. 14. § 5. s. 13.) From the connection 
in which the passage stands in Pausanias, it may be 
inferred with probability, though not with certainty, 
that Somis was contemporary with Stomius about 
the beginning of the fifth century b. c. (Thiersch, 
Epochen , p. 202 ; comp. Stomius.) [P. S.J 

SOMN US, the personification and god of sleep, 
the Greek Hypnos, is described by the ancients as 
a brother of Death (bdvaros), and as a son of 
Night (Hes. Tkeog. 2ll,&c.; Virg. Aen. vi. 277). 
At Sicyon there was a statue of Sleep sumamed 
ImSurqs, the giver (Paus. ii. 10. § 2). In works 
of art Sleep and Death are represented alike as two 
youths sleeping or holding inverted torches hi 
their hands. (Comp. Thanatos.) [L. 8.] 

SO'PATER (2(fararpot), historical 1, One of 
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the generals elected by the Syracusans on the mur¬ 
der of Hieronymus in b. c. 215 (Liv. xxiv. 23, 25). 

2. A general of Philip V., king of Macedonia, 
crossed over to Africa in b. c. 203, with a body of 
4000 troops and some money, in order to assist the 
Carthaginians. He was taken prisoner by the 
Romans, together with many of his soldiers, and 
Philip sent an embassy to Rome to solicit their 
release. (Liv. xxx. 26, 42.) 

3. An Acarnanian, the commander of Philip’s 
garrison at Chalcis, was slain with most of his 
troops in B. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 23.) 

4. One of the generals of Perseus, slain in battle 
with the Romans in b. c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 66.) 

5. Two Sicilians of this name are mentioned 
by Cicero in his orations against Verres. (Cic. 
Verr. ii. 28, iv. 30.) 

SO'PATER (5«7raTpo$), literary. 1. Of Paphos, 
a writer of parody and burlesque (<p\vaKoypoupos), 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
continued to flourish down to the reign of Ptolemy 
II., as Athenaeus (ii. 71, b.) informs us, on the 
authority of the poet himself: his period may 
therefore be regarded as the forty years from b. c. 
323 to 283 (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. s.a. 283). He 
is frequently mentioned by Athenaeus, who occa¬ 
sionally calls him 4>a/ctos, which seems to be a nick¬ 
name, derived from the word <pa.xr\ ( lentile- porridge , 
which appears to have been the title of one of So- 
pater’s plays), and applied to him as a punning 
variation upon Tld<pios. The following titles of his 
plays are preserved by Athenaeus and Suidas (s.v.; 
Suidas has made the mistake of distinguishing two 
Sopaters, the one a comedian and the other a 
parodist) : — Ba/cx^, y&n oy, Ba«-x‘5os 

fxvT)GTrip*S' raAaTai, 1 Ev6ov\oQt6p.6poTos, 'Iir7r(iAu- 
tos, Kvi5/a, Muo-tou, Mugt<xkov Gtjt iov^ Nf/cola, 
Opi<7T7jr,IIuAcu,:SlA<pai, &aK7j,$uari6\oyos. (Fabric, 
vol. ii. p. 492 ; Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtk. 
vol. ii. p. 325.) 

2. Of Apamea, a distinguished sophist, the head 
for some time of the school of Plotinus, was a dis¬ 
ciple of Iarablichus, after whose death (before a. d. 
330), he went to Constantinople, where he enjoyed 
the favour and personal friendship of Constantine, 
who afterwards, however, put him to death, from 
the motive, as was alleged, of giving a proof of the 
sincerity of his own conversion to Christianity 
(Sozorn. H.E. i. 5 ; comp, the note of Valesius ; 
Suid. s.v.). Eunapius, who gives a fuller account 
of the matter ( Fit. Aedes. pp. 36, 37, 41), and 
Zosimus (ii. 40) ascribe his death to the machina¬ 
tions of Ablabius; and, according to the former 
writer, the pretext for his condemnation was the 
charge that he detained by magical arts a fleet 
laden with com, of which Constantinople was in 
the utmost want. The time of his death must 
have been between A. d. 330 and 337. (Clinton, 
Fast . Rom* s. a . 312, 326, 330.) The only works 
ascribed to him by Suidas are, one On Prudence 
(II«pl II povolas), and another On Persons who are 
undeservedly Fortunate or Unfortunate rwv 

irapcL d£lav tbicpayovtnwv tvairpayovvroiv). 
There are, however, several other writings, gram¬ 
matical, and of miscellaneous information, under 
the name of Sopater, but the best critics ascribe 
these to a younger Sopater, of Apamea or Alex¬ 
andria, whom Suidas distinguishes, and, as they 
suppose, rightly so, from the philosopher of the 
time of Constantine. Whether this view is correct 
can hardly be determined with certainty. 
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3. The younger sophist, of Apamea, or of Alex* 
andria, is supposed to have lived about two hundred 
years later than the former. Suidas tells us that 
he wrote epitomes of numerous works, and that 
some ascribed to him the Historical Extracts 
(lK\oyip/ t S>v taropi&v), which, we may therefore 
infer, others attributed to the elder Sopater. Pho- 
tius (Bibl. Cod. 161) has preserved an abstract of 
this 4ic\oyri , or, as he calls it, €«Ao 7 ai St d<f>opoi 9 
from which it appears that the work contained a 
vast variety of facts and figments, collected from 
a great number of authors. A list of the writers 
quoted by Sopater is given by Fabricius (Bibl. 
Grace, vol. x. pp. 720—722 ; comp. vol. ii. p. 321, 
vol. iii. p. 51, vol. iv. p. 250, and Vossius, dc Hist. 
Graec. p. 294, ed. Westermann). 

The rhetorical and grammatical works under 
the name of Sopater are the following :—Siaiplaets 
Cr)T7}ju.d7wy, a classification and analysis of rhe¬ 
torical themes, printed in the Aldine collection, 
Venct. 1508, folio; a commentary on the part 
yrepl GTacrwv of the tsxW i frr\ropiK‘(] of Hermo- 
genes, printed in the same collection; and Prole¬ 
gomena to Aristeides, printed from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library in vol. i. of Jebb’s edition 
of Aristeides. All the remains of his rhetorical 
works are contained in vols. iv., v., and viii. of 
Walz’s Rhetores Graeci. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 
vi. pp. 18, 73, 102, 138 ; Westermann, ad Voss. 
I.C..) [V. S.] 

SOPHAE'NETUS (SofaU'eros), a native of 
Stymphalus in Arcadia, was a commander of mer¬ 
cenaries in the service of Cyrus the Younger, 
whom he joined in his expedition against Arta- 
xerxes, in b. c. 401, with 1000 heavy-armed men. 
In the following year, after the treacherous appre¬ 
hension of Clearchus and the other principal 
generals of the Cyreans, Sophaenetus and Cleanor 
were deputed to meet Ariaeus, and receive his 
explanation of the transaction. When the main 
body of the Greeks, after their arrival on the 
frontier of the western Armenia, marched to dis¬ 
lodge Teribazus from the defile where he meant to 
intercept them, Sophaenetus remained behind in 
command of the troops that were left to guard the 
camp. At Trapezus, Philesius and Sophaenetus, 
being the oldest of the generals, were placed in 
command of the ships which were to sail to 
Cerasus with the men above forty, and the women 
and children, while the rest of the army proceeded 
thither by land. Some deficiency being afterwards 
detected in the cargoes of these ships, an inves¬ 
tigation took place at Cotyora, and Philesius, 
Xanthicles, and Sophaenetus were fined, — the 
two former for peculation or carelessness in the 
custody of the goods, and the third for his 
negligent supervision of them. We find Sophae¬ 
netus mentioned again, in the account of the 
engagement of.the Cyreans with the Bithynians 
and the troops of Phamabazus, as giving his 
opinion against the attempt to cross a deep glen 
which lay on the line of march. (Xen. Anal. i. 1. 
§ 11, 2. §§ 3, 9, ii. 5. § 37, iv. 4. § 19, v. 3. 
§ 1,8. § 1, vi. 5. § 13.) [E.E.] 

SOPHAGASE'NUS (So^cwriyws), a king of 
India, with whom Antiochus the Great is said to 
have renewed an alliance, and from whom he ob¬ 
tained some elephants, when he crossed the Indian 
Caucasus. (Polyb. xi. 34.) This Sophagasenus 
probably ruled over the same people as the Indian 
king Sandrocottus, with whom Sfleucus Nicator 
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maintained friendly relations. [Sandrocottus] 
Sehlegel supposes Sophagasenus to signify in San¬ 
scrit “the leader of a fortunate army,” and he gives 
Subhagascnas as the Indian form of the name. 

(Indische Bibliotkek , vol. i. p. 248.) 

SOPHANES (Saxpavris), an Athenian, of the 
demus of Deceleia. In the war between Athens 
and Aegina, just before the Persian invasion of 
B. c. 490, he slew in single combat Eurybates the 
Argive, before whose prowess three Athenians had 
already fallen. At the battle of Plataea, in b. c. 
4/9, Sophanes distinguished himself by his valour 
above all his countrymen. One account described 
him as wearing during the engagement an iron 
anchor, which he had fastened by a chain to the 
belt of his cuirass, and fixed in the ground to 
steady himself against the charge of the enemy. 
According to another statement, he merety bore 
the device of an anchor on his shield, which he 
kept perpetually whirling round. In b. c. 465, 
Sophanes was joined with Leagrus in the command 
of the 10,000 Athenians who unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to colonize Amphipolis, and was slain in 
battle by the natives. (Herod vi. 92, ix. 73—75 ; 
Time. i. 100, iv. 102 ; Paus. i. 29.) [E. E.] 

SOPHIA, the widow of Justin II. [Justinus 
II. j Tiberius II.] 

SOPIIIA'NUS (2o<f>tai/o'$). 1. Michael. There 
is a Latin version by a Michael Sophianus of Aris¬ 
totle's treatise De Anima , which was printed with 
the In Libros de Anima Aristotelis Expositio of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Fol. Venice (apud Juntas) 1565. 
Of the age of the translator nothing appears to be 
known unless we could identify him with the sub¬ 
ject of one or other of the following articles, which 
cannot be done without supposing that there is some 
mistake as to his first name. If, as is likely, he is a 
different person, we may conjecture that he was one 
of the many Greek refugees who sought refuge in 
Italy on the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
or a Greek of Corfu, to which island we judge from 
the following article a branch of the Sophiani be¬ 
longed. We may perhaps identify him with the 
Sophianus, a Greek, who translated into Latin, and 
addressed to Lelio del Valle, a work De Re Militari 
el de Militaribus Imlrumentis , which is extant in 
the MS. in the Medicean library at Florence, or 
with the author of a work In Topica Aristotdis , of 
Epistolae in Laudem ipsius , and of Epigrammata 
•Shorn, all in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
(Montfaucon, Biblioth. Bibliothecar. vol. i. pp. 331, 
502.) 

2. Nicolaus. Raphael Volaterranus {Commen- 
tar. Urban. Lib. xxi.) mentions among the emi¬ 
nent persons of a then recent period, Sophianus, 
a Greek, who had taught Greek at Rome, but had 
not much cultivated an acquaintance with Latin. 
This notice would rather lead us to identify him 
with the Michael Sophianus just mentioned. [No. 
1.] But Vossius {De Natura Artium, lib. ii. seu 
De Philologia , c. xi. § 21 ; Lib. iii. Beu De Mathesi 
seu De Scientm Mathematicis , c. lxviii. § 14) 
identifies him with Nicolaus Sophianus, a Greek 
of Corfu, who drew a map of ancient Greece, which 
was published, and had its .value at the time, 
though partaking considerably of the imperfection 
of the geographical science of that day. Mont¬ 
faucon (/. c. p. 187] mentions among the MSS. of 
the Library of Card. Ottoboni at Rome Nicolai 
Sophiani Grammatical apparently a Greek grammar, 
and in the Library of St. Mark at Venice there is a 
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treatise in Greek by Sophianus, rod Socpiavov De 
St/?itaxi 9 cod. ccccxcii. A Greek treatise by Nico¬ 
laus Sophianus, De Praeparalione (s. Confectione) et 
Usu Astrolabii, extant in MS. in various Libraries 
(Montfaucon, l. c. pp. 632, 741, 1289, Biblioth. Reg. 
Parts. Catal. fol. 1740. Codd. mmcdxcix. and 
mmdcclxxxii. a.), must be ascribed to a later 
Sophianus who lived in the sixteenth century, as 
appears by its dedication to Pope Paul III. The 
similarity of the subject would lead us to ascribe 
the map of Greece to this later Sophianus, were it 
not for the assertion of Vossius. 

3. Theodor us. Josias Simler in his Epitome 
Bibliothecae Gestterianae (p. 784, ed. Frisii. Fol. 
Zurich, 1583, comp. Vossius, De Scientm A lathe- 
mat ids , c. lviii. § 19), speaks of the works of Theo- 
doriiB Sophianus, which he terms Astronomica et 
Musica. The subjects would lead to the suspicion 
that he-had in view the works of the later Nico¬ 
laus Sophianus, and gave him in mistake the name 
of Theodorus. There was, however, a Theodorus 
Sophianus in the last period of the Byzantine 
Empire : he was nephew of the patriarch Genna- 
diusll. of Constantinople [Gknnadius, No. 2], 
as appears from the title of the funeral oration 
which his uncle the patriarch pronounced for him, 
A. !). 1457— ’EiriTatyios ry pcxxapiy Qeobdpy ry 
Xotyiavy iv rr) lepq povfi Baro-mbiov rarpivn, tv 
cIttcv e£ VTroyviou 6 Btios avrov F evvabios pova- 
iv ry t a<p{(p, crerny ktj, rq£«. O ratio fune- 
bris beati 'fheodori Sophiani , in Sacro Alonasterio 
Batopedii sepulti 9 quam extempore pronuntiavit 
avunculus ejus Gvnnudius monachns ad scpnl- 
cnim. 28 Septembris , anno 6965. (a. n. 1457.) 

(Fabric. Bib!. Grace, vol. xi. 382). It is perhaps 
to this Theodoras Sophianus that we may refer the 
Sophiani Epistola ad Archicpiscopum Phihtdcl- 
phiensem in the King's Library at Paris. Cod. 
mccclx. {Catalog. Biblioth. Reg. vol. ii. Fol. Paris 
1740). (Vossius, //. cc. ; Fabric. Bib/. Grace, vol. 
xi. pp. 295, 714.) [J. C. M.] 

SO'PHILUS ( ’XdxpiKos ), a comic poet of the 
middle comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of 
Thebes, and composed the following dramas (Suid. 
8. v.) : Kidapybd?, *1 »l\apxos 9 T vvbdpew rf Af/5a, 
A-rjAta, 'Eyx ei P^ l0V ( or Xoiplbiov, but the other 
reading is more probably correct), and 7 Tapaxara- 
dr)K7] 9 to which must be added, from Athenaeus, 
2ei npixovTf9 9 and ’Ai/SpoxAfiy. Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 120) refers to a play of Sophilus, entitled 
rdpoi , in which Stilpo was attacked ; but the 
reading of the passage is very doubtful, and Mei- 
neke has shown reasons for supposing that the play 
referred to is the Tdpvs of Diphilus or of Phile¬ 
mon. Meineke also remarks that 2c o<pi\os must 
not be confounded with 2 6<f>t\os or 2tty(AAos, which 
was a different name: the father of the poet 
Sophocles was named 2 6<f>i\o$. There are very 
few fragments of Sophilus remaining. The time at 
which lie flourished is supposed by Meineke to 
have been about 01. 108, b. c. 348. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 424—426, vol. iii* 
pp. 581—584 ; Ed. Min., p. 794, &c.) [P. S.] 

SOTHOCLES (2 o(puxAijs). 1. The celebrated 
tragic poet. 

The ancient authorities for the life of Sophocles 
are very scanty. Duris of Samos wrote a work 
Ilepl Etipnribou xal ’ZotpoxAiovs (Ath. iv. p. 184, 
d.) ; Ister, Aristoxenus, Neanthes, Satyrus, and 
others are quoted as authorities for his life ; and it 
cannot be dopbted that, amidst the vast mass of 
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Alexandrian literature, there were many treatises 
respecting him, besides those on the general subject 
of tragedy ; hut of these stores of information, the 
only remnants we possess are the respectable ano¬ 
nymous compilation, B(os Xo(poK\eovs y which is 
prefixed to the chief editions of the poet's works, 
and is also contained in Westermann's Vitarum 
Scriptores Graeci Minores , the very brief article of 
Suidas, and the incidental notices scattered through 
the works of Plutarch, Athenaeus, and other ancient 
writers. Of the numerous modern writers who 
have treated of the life, character, and works of 
Sophocles, the chief are : — Lessing, whose Leben 
des Sophokles is a masterpiece of aesthetic disqui¬ 
sition, left unfortunately incomplete ; Schlegel, in 
his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Criticism , which 
are now familiar to English readers ; F. Schultz, 
de Vita Sophoclis, Berol. 1836, 8vo.; Scholl, Sopho- 
kles , setn Leben und Wirken , Frankfort* 1842, 
8 vo., with the elaborate series of reviews by C. F. 
Hermann, in the Berliner Jahrbucher, 1843: to 
these must be added the standard works on Greek 
tragedy by Btickh {Poet. Trap. Graec. Princ. ), 
Welcker {die Griechischen Trayodien ), and Kayser 
{Hist. Crit. Tragicoi'um Graec.) y and also the 
standard histories of Greek Literature in general, 
and of Greek Poetry in particular, by Miiller, 
Ulrici, Bode, and Bernhardy. 

i. The Life of Sophocles. — Sophocles w r as a native 
of the Attic village of Colonus, which lay a little 
more than a mile to the north-west of Athens, and 
the scenery and religious associations of which 
have been described by the poet, in his last and 
greatest work, in a manner which shows how 
powerful an influence his birth-place exercised on 
the whole current of his genius. The date of his 
birth, according to his anonymous biographer, was 
in 01. 71. 2, b. c. 495 ; but the Parian Marble 
places it one year higher, b. c. 496. Most 
modern writers prefer the former date, on the 
ground of its more exact agreement with the other 
passages in which the poet’s age is referred to (see 
Clinton, F. H. s. a. ; Miiller, Hist. Lit. p. 337, 
Eng. trana.). But those passages, when closely 
examined, will be found hardly sufficient to deter¬ 
mine so nice a point as the difference of a few 
months. With this remark by way of caution, we 
place the birth of Sophocles at b. c. 495, five years 
before the battle of Marathon, so that he was about 
thirty years younger than Aeschylus, and fifteen 
years older than Euripides. (The anonymous bio¬ 
grapher also mentions these differences, but his 
numbers are obviously corrupt.) 

His father's name was Sophilus, or Sophillus, 
respecting whose condition in life it is clear from 
the anonymous biography that the grammarians 
knew nothing for certain. According to Aristoxe- 
nus, he was a carpenter or smith ; according to 
Ister, a swordmaker ; while the biographer refuses 
to admit either of these statements, except in the 
sense that Sophilus had slaves who practised one 
or other of those handicrafts, because, he argues, it 
is improbable that the son of a common artificer 
should have been associated in military command 
with the first men of the state, such as Pericles and 
Thucydides, and also because, if he had been low¬ 
born, the comic poets would not have failed to 
attack him on that ground. There is some force 
in the latter argument. 

At all events it is clear that Sophocles received 
an education not inferior to that of the sons of the 
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most distinguished citizens of Athens. To both of 
the two leading branches of Greek education, music 
and gymnastics, he was carefully trained, in com¬ 
pany with the boys of his own age, and in both he 
gained the prize of a garland. He was taught 
music by the celebrated Lamprus ( Vit. Anon.). Of 
the Bkill which he had attained in music and 
dancing in his sixteenth year, and of the perfection 
of his bodily form, we have conclusive evidence in 
the fact that, when the Athenians were assembled 
in solemn festival around the trophy which they 
had set up in Salamis to celebrate their victory 
over the fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was chosen 
to lead, naked and with lyre in band, the chorus 
which danced about the trophy, and sang the 
songs of triumph, B. c. 480. (Ath. i. p. 20, f. ; 
Vit. Anon.) 

The statement of the anonymous biographer, that 
Sophocles learnt tragedy from Aeschylus, has been 
objected to on grounds which are perfectly conclu¬ 
sive, if it be understood as meaning any direct and 
formal instruction ; but, from the connection in 
which the words stand, they appear to express 
nothing more than the simple and obvious fact, 
that Sophocles, having received the art in the 
form to which it had been advanced by Aeschylus, 
made in it other improvements of his own. 

His first appearance as a dramatist took place in 
the year B. c. 468, under peculiarly interesting cir¬ 
cumstances ; not only from the fact that Sophocles, 
at the age of twenty-seven, came forward as the 
rival of the veteran Aeschylus, whose supremacy 
had been maintained during an entire generation, 
but also from the character of the judges. It was, 
in short, a contest between the new and the old 
styles of tragic poetry, in which the competitors 
were the greatest dramatists, with one exception, 
who ever lived, and the umpires were the first men, 
in position and education, of a state in which 
almost every citizen had a nice perception of the 
beauties of poetry and art. The solemnities of the 
Great Dionysia were rendered more imposing by 
the occasion of the return of Cimon from his ex¬ 
pedition to Scyros, bringing with him the bones of 
Theseus. Public expectation was so excited re¬ 
specting the approaching dramatic contest, and 
party feeling ran 60 high, that Apsephion, the 
Archon Eponymus, whose duty it was to appoint 
the judges, had not yet ventured to proceed to the 
final act of drawing the lots for their election, when 
Cimon, with his nine colleagues in the command, 
having entered the theatre, and made the customary 
libations to Dionysus, the Archon detained them at 
the altar, and administered to them the oath ap¬ 
pointed for the judges in the dramatic contests. 
Their decision was in favour of Sophocles, who 
received the first prize; the second only being 
awarded to Aeschylus, who was so mortified at his 
defeat that he left Athens and retired to Sicily. 

(Plut. Cim. 8 ; Murm. Par. 57.) The drama which 
Sophocles exhibited on this occasion is supposed, 
from a chronological computation in Pliny (ff* N. 
xviii. 7. s. 12), to have been the triptolemu$ 9 re¬ 
specting the nature of which there has been much 
disputation: Welcker/ who has discussed the 
question very fully, supposes that the main subject 
of the drama was the institution of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the establishment of the worship of 
Demeter at Athens by Triptolemus. 

From this epoch there can be no doubt that So¬ 
phocles held the supremacy of the Athenian stage 
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/(except in so for as it was shared by Aeschylus 
daring the short period between his return to 
Athens and his final retirement to Sicily), until a 
formidable rival arose in the person of Euripides, 
who gained the first prize for the first time in the 
year b. c. 441. We possess, however, no parti¬ 
culars of the poet’s life during this period of twenty- 
eight years. 

The year b. c. 440 (01. 84, 4) is a most im¬ 
portant era in the poet’s life. In the spring of that 
year, most probably, he brought out the earliest 
and one of the best of his extant dramas, the 
Antigone , a play which gave the Athenians such 
satisfaction, especially on account of the political 
wisdom it displayed, that they appointed him one 
of the ten strategic of whom Pericles was the chief, 
in the war against the aristocratical faction of 
Samos, which lasted from the summer of B. c. 440 
to the spring of b. c. 439. The anonymous bio¬ 
grapher states that this expedition took place seven 
years before the Peloponnesian War, and that 
Sophocles was 55 j r ears old at the time. A full 
account of this war will be found in Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece , vol. iii. pp. 48, foil. From an 
anecdote preserved by Athenaeus from the Travels 
of the poet Ion, it appears that Sophocles wa9 en¬ 
gaged in bringing up the reinforcements from Chios, 
and that, amidst the occupations of his military 
command, he preserved his wonted tranquillity of 
mind, and found leisure to gratify his voluptuous 
tastes and to delight his comrades with his calm 
and pleasant conversation at their banquets. From 
the same narrative it would seem that Sophocles 
neither obtained nor sought for any military repu¬ 
tation: he is represented as good-humouredly re¬ 
peating the judgment of Pericles concerning him, 
that he understood the making of poetry, but not 
the commanding of an army. (Ath. xiii. pp. 603, 
604 ; Anon. Vit. Soph. ; Aristoph. Byz. Arg. in 
Antig.; Plut. Per. 8 ; Strab. xiv. p. 446 ; Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Pac. 696 ; Suid. s. v. M cXrjros ; Cic. 
OJf. i. 40 ; Plin. II. N. xxxvii. 2 ; Val. Max. iv. 
3.) On another occasion, if we may believe Plu¬ 
tarch (Me. 15), Sophocles was not ashamed to 
confess that he had no claim to military distinction ; 
for when he was serving with NiciaB, upon being 
asked by that general his opinion first, in a council 
of war, as being the eldest of the strategic he re¬ 
plied “ I indeed am the eldest in years, but you in 
counsel.” * (*E 7 ci, <pdvai 9 naXaioraros €*/**, cri) 5^ 

i rrpe<r€vTaro!t ). 

Mr. Donaldson, in his recent edition of the An¬ 
tigone (Introduction, § 2), has put forward the 
view, that, at this period of his life, Sophocles was 
a personal and political friend of Pericles ; that the 
political sentiments expressed in the Antigone were 
intended as a recommendation of the policy of 
that statesman, just as Aeschylus, in the Eume- 
nides , had put forth all his powers in support of 
the opposite system of the old conservative party 
of Aristeides ; that Pericles himself is circumstan¬ 
tially, though indirectly, referred to in various pasr 
sages of the play (especially vv. 352, foil.); and 
that the poet’s political connection with Pericles 

* The occasion with which Plutarch connects 
this anecdote is the Sicilian expedition ; but we 
have no other evidence that Sophocles was engaged 
in that war, nor is it at all probable ; still the 
anecdote may be true in substance, though its time 
is misplaced. 
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was one chief cause of his being associated with 
him in the Samian War. 

A still more interesting subject connected with 
this period of the poet’s life, is his supposed inti¬ 
macy with Herodotus, which is also touched upon 
by Mr. Donaldson (/. c.), who has discussed the 
matter at greater length in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society , vol. i No. 15. We learn from 
Plutarch (An Seni sit Gerend . Respub. 3,p. 784, b.) 
that Sophocles composed a poem for Herodotus, 
commencing with the following inscription : — 

‘Hpotidry tcv£€V 2o<{>oK\ris €t4odv 

rrevr’ iirl irevrifnorra* 

where the poet’s age, 55 years, carries us to about 
the period of the Samian War. Upon this founda¬ 
tion Mr. Donaldson constructs the theory that 
Herodotus was still residing at Samos at the period 
when Sophocles was engaged in the war, and that 
a familiar intercourse subsisted between the great 
poet and historian, for the maintenance of which at 
other times the frequent visits of Herodotus to 
Athens would give ample opportunity. The chro¬ 
nological part of the question, though important in 
its bearing upon the history of Herodotus, is of 
little consequence with regard to Sophocles : the 
main fact, that such an intercourse existed between 
the poet and the historian, is sufficiently established 
by the passage of Plutarch ; and the influence of 
that intimacy may Btill be traced in those striking 
parallelisms in their works, which have generally 
been referred to an imitation of Herodotus by So¬ 
phocles, but which Mr. Donaldson has brought 
forward strong arguments to account for in the op¬ 
posite way. (Compare especially Herod, iii. 119, 
with Antig. 924.) 

The epoch, which has now been briefly dwelt 
upon, may be regarded as dividing the public life 
of Sophocles into two almost equal portions, each 
extending over the period of about one generation, 
but the latter rather the longer of the two ; namely 
b.c. 468—439, and b c. 439—405. The second 
of these periods, extending from the 56th year of 
his age to his death, was that of his greatest poetical 
activity, and to it belong all his extant dramas. 
Respecting his personal history, however, during 
this period of forty-four years, we have scarcely 
any details. The excitement of the Peloponnesian 
War seems to have had no other influence upon 
him than to stimulate his literary efforts by the 
new impulse which it gave to the intellectual 
activity of the age ; until that disastrous period 
after the Sicilian expedition, when the reaction of 
unsuccessful war led to anarchy at home. Then 
we find him, like others of the chief literary men 
of Athens, joining in the desperate attempt to stay 
the ruin of their country by means of an aristocratic 
revolution ; although, according to the accounts 
which have come down to us of the part which 
Sophocles took in this movement, he only assented 
to it as a measure of public safety, and not from 
any love of oligarchy. When the Athenians, on 
the news of the utter destruction of their Sicilian 
army (b.c. 413), appointed ten of the elders of the 
city, as a sort of committee of public salvation, 
under the title of irpdeouXot (Thuc. viii. 1), So¬ 
phocles was among the ten thus chosen.* As he 

* It has, however, been doubted whether this 
Sophocles was not another person (See below. 

No. 4). 
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was then in his eighty-third year, it is not likely 
that he took any active part in their proceedings, 
or that he was chosen for any other reason than 
to obtain the authority of his name. All that we 
are told of his conduct in this office is that he con¬ 
tented to the establishment of the oligarchical 
Council of Four Hundred, b. c. 411, though he 
acknowledged the measure to be an evil one, be¬ 
cause, he said, there was no better course (Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 18, Pol. vi. 5). The change of govern¬ 
ment thus effected released him, no doubt, from all 
further concern with public affairs. 

One thing at least is clear as to his political 
principles, that he was an ardent lover of his 
country. The patriotic sentiments, which we still 
admire in his poems, were illustrated by his own con¬ 
duct ; for, unlike Simonides and Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and Plato,and others of the greatest poets 
and philosophers of Greece, Sophocles would never 
condescend to accept the patronage of monarchs, or 
to leave his country in compliance with their re¬ 
peated invitations. (Vit. Anon.) His affections 
were fixed upon the land which had produced the 
heroes of Marathon and Salamis, whose triumphs 
were associated with his earliest recollections ; and 
his eminently religious spirit loved to d well upon 
the sacred city of Athena, and the hallowed groves 
of his native Colonus. In his later days he filled 
the office of priest to a native hero, llalon, and the 
pods were said to have rewarded his devotion by 
granting him supernatural revelations, (ytyove 5e 
•cal &fO<pt\TlS O y,0<l>0K\rjs CVS OVK #\\os, &c. Vit. 
Anon.) 

The family dissensions, which troubled his last 
years, are connected with a well-known and beau¬ 
tiful story, which bears strong marks of authen¬ 
ticity, and which, if true, not only proves that he 
preserved his mental powers and his wonted calm¬ 
ness to the last, but also leaves us with the satis¬ 
factory conviction that his domestic peace was 
restored before he died. His family consisted of 
two sons, Iophon, the offspring of Nicostrate, who 
was a free Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son 
by Theoris of Sicyon*; and Ariston had a son 
named Sophocles, for whom his grandfather showed 
the greatest affection. Iophon, who was by the 
laws of Athens his father’s rightful heir, jealous 
of his love for the young Sophocles, and apprehend¬ 
ing that Sophocles purposed to bestow upon his 
grandson a large proportion of his property, is said 
to have summoned his father before the <£pdrop«y, 
who seem to have had a sort of jurisdiction in family 
affairs, on the charge that his mind was affected 
by old age. As his only reply, Sophocles ex¬ 
claimed, “ If I am Sophocles, I am not beside 
myself; and if I am beside myself, I am not So¬ 
phocles ;”and then he read from his Oedipus at 
Colonus , which was lately written, but not yet 
brought out, the magnificent parodos , beginning — 

Evltnrov, ra<r8e x w P ay * 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case, 
and rebuked Iophon for his undutiful conduct. 
(Plut An Seni Hi Gerend. JRespub. 3. p. 775, b.; 
Vit. Anon.) That Sophocles forgave his son might 
almost be assumed from his known character; and 
the ancient grammarians supposed that the recon- 

* Suidas mentions three other sons —Leosthenes, 
Stephanus, and Menecleides — of whom we know 
nothing. 
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dilation was referred to in the lines of the Oedipus 
at Colonus^ where Antigone pleads with her father 
to forgive Polyneices, as other fathers had been 
induced to forgive their bad children (vv. 1192, foil.). 

Whether Sophocles died in, or after the com¬ 
pletion of, his ninetieth year, cannot be said with 
absolute certainty. It is clear, from the allusions 
to him in the Frogs of Aristophanes and the Musae 
of Phrynichus, that he was dead before the repre¬ 
sentation of those dramas at the Lenaea , in Fe¬ 
bruary, b. c. 405, and hence several writers, an¬ 
cient as well as modern, have placed his death in 
the beginning of that year. (I)iod. xiii. 103; 
Marm. Par. No. 65; Arg. III. ad Oed. Col.; 
Clinton, F. //., s. a.) But, if we make allowance 
for the time required for the composition and pre¬ 
paration of those dramas, of which the Frogs , at 
least, not only refers to his death, but presupposes 
that event in the very conception of the comedy, 
we can hardly place it later than the spring of 
B. c. 406, and this date is confirmed by the 
statement of the anonymous biographer, that Tiis 
death happened at the feast of the Chocs , which 
must have been in 40C, and not in 405, for the 
Chocs took place a month later than the Lenaea. 
Lucian (Macrob. 24) certainly exaggerates, when 
he says that Sophocles lived to the age of 95. 

All the various accounts of his death and funeral 
are of a fictitious and poetical complexion ; as are 
so many of the stories which have come down to 
us respecting the deaths of the other Greek poets: 
nay, we often find the very same marvel attending 
the decease of different individuals, as in the cases 
of Sophocles and Philemon [Philemon, p. 263, 
bj. According to Ister and Neanthes, he was 
choked by a grape ( Vit. Anon.) ; Satyrus related 
that in a public recitation of the Antigone he 
sustained his voice so long without a pause that, 
through the weakness of extreme age, he lost his 
breath and his life together (ibid.); while others 
ascribed Ins death to excessive joy at obtaining a 
victory (ibid.). These legends are of course the 
offspring of a poetical feeling which loved to con¬ 
nect the last moments of the great tragedian with 
his patron god. In the same spirit it is related 
that Dionysus twice appeared in vision to Ly- 
sander, and commanded him to allow the interment 
of the poet’s remains in the family tomb on the 
road to Deceleia ( Vit. Anon.; comp. Paus. i. 21). 
According to Ister, the Athenians honoured his 
memory with a yearly sacrifice (Vit. Anon.). 

No doubt the ancient writers were quite right 
in thinking that, in the absence of details respect¬ 
ing the matter of fact, the death of Sophocles was 
a fair subject for a poetical description ; but, in¬ 
stead of resorting to trifling and contradictory le¬ 
gends, they might have found descriptions of his 
decease, at once poetical and true, in the verses of 
contemporary poets, who laid aside the bitter satire 
of the Old Comedy to do honour to his memory. 
Thus Phrynichus, in his M oCtrat f which was acted 
with tho Frogs of Aristophanes, in which also the 
memory of Sophocles is treated with profound re¬ 
spect, referred to the poet’s death in these beautiful 
lines: — 

Mafcap 2o<J)OKX&7y, tfo iroAdv xpSvov fitovs 
aiteBavcv, evbaljxctv dirf/p tcai 
yroW&s ironjaas teal tea Ads rpaytpblav 
/ca\eSs 8* ir(\fVT7)(V ovbiv Otro/utlras tcaiafv» 

(Arg. HI. ad Oed. Col; Meincke, Frag. Com . 
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Grace, vol. ii. p. 592 ; Editio Minor, p. 233.) And 
if the last line is not specific enough for those who 
are curious to know the details of the death of 
such a man, we venture to say that the want may 
be supplied by those exquisite verses in which the 
poet himself relates the decease of Oedipus, when 
restored by a long expiation to that religious calm 
in which he himself had always lived — a descrip¬ 
tion so exactly satisfying our idea of what the 
death of Sophocles must and ought to have been, 
that we at once perceive, by a sort of instinct, that 
it was either written in the direct anticipation of 
his own departure, or perhaps even thrown into 
its present form by the younger Sophocles, to make 
it an exact picture of his grandfather's death — 
where Oedipus, having been summoned by a divine 
voice from the solemn recesses of the grove of the 
Eumenides, in terms which might well be used to 
the poet of ninety years of age ( Oed . Col. 1627, 
1628): — 

, <3 oSros, oJ/roy, OiSIttovs, rt ptkAopLtv 
Xwp€tV ; iraAai t and oou fipaSvyerat ,— 

having taken leave of his children and retired from 
the world, and having offered his last prayers to 
the gods of earth and heaven, departs in peace, by 
an unknown fate, without disease or pain (1658, 
foil.) : — 

Oi) ydp r is avrov oif-re irvp<popos &eou 
Ktpawbs Qiirpa^eu, ovre nrovria 
&ueAAa KiyrjOf'iaa rtp t6t ’ cV 
aAA’ r} ns 4k frewy Tropirds, n t 6 veprepcov 
cut >ovv diacndv yijs akapcntTov fiaOpov. 

'Avi)p yap uv arevaKTos ouSe <rdv v6ao is 
akysivos aAA* ef ns 0poT<2y 

davjuacTTos. Et 5e prj 5 uk<» (ppovwv Atytiv, 
ovk &v TrapeipTjy uTcri pci} 5 ok to (ppoyeiy. 

If any reader thinks that the application of these 
lines to the death of Sophocles himself is too fan¬ 
ciful, let him take the last words of the quotation 
as our answer ; and let us be left still further to 
indulge the same fancy by imagining, not the ap¬ 
plause, but the burst of suppressed feeling, with 
which an Athenian audience first listened to that 
description, applying it, as we feel sure they did, 
to the poet they had lost. 

The inscription placed upon his tomb, according 
to some authorities, celebrated at once the perfec¬ 
tion of his art and the graces of his person ( Fit. 
A non.)\ —- 

KpvwT(p TqllSe t a<t>(p 2o(poKkfjv ‘irpooTc'ia \a€6vra 
Trj rpayifcp rix v lh ^XW a t<) crcpySraroy. 

Among the epigrams upon him in the Greek An¬ 
thology, there is one ascribed to Simmias of Thebes, 
which is perhaps one of the most exquisite gems in 
the whole collection for the beauty and truthfulness 
of its imagery (Brunck, Anal, vol. i. p. 168 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. vol. i. p. 100 \ Anth. Pal. vii. 22, 
vol, i. p. 312, ed. Jacobs): — 

*H pipe virkp rvpSoio 2o<pOK\ios, tfpepa, Kami, 
ipirv£ois, x^ 0€ P 0 ^ 5 iKirpoK^v ttA oxequou?, 
iced TreTaAdi' TrdvTTj bakkot po8ov, r} re (pikofywl- 
tf/ureAos, t )ypd ir«pi| Kk^para x^aapiyri, 
ttvcKW stipad'nis nivurdcppovos, "f}v <5 pekixpbs 
tfffKijasv Moveroov Apply a xal Xaptrwy. 

Among the remains of ancient art, we possess 
several portraits of Sophocles, which, however, like 
the other works of the same class, are probably 
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ideal representations, rather than actual likenesses. 
Philostratus (Imag. 13) describes several such por¬ 
traits by different artists, and an account of those 
which now exist will be found in Muller’s Archiio- 
logie der KunsU § 420, n. 5, p. 731, ed. Welcker. 

The following chronological summary exhibits 
the few leading events, of which the date can be 
fixed, in the life of Sophocles: — 


01 . 

B. C. 


71. 2. 

495. 

Birth of Sophocles. 

73. 4. 

484. 

Aeschylus gains the first prize. 
Birth of Herodotus. 

75. 1 . 

480. 

Battle of Salamis. Sophocles (aet. 
15—16) leads the chorus round 
the trophy. Birth of Euripides. 

77. 4. 

468. 

First tragic victory of Sophocles. 
Defeat and retirement of Aeschy¬ 
lus. Birth of Socrates. 

78. 1. 

469. 

Death of Simonides. 

80. 2. 

458. 

The *0 peseta of Aeschylus. 

81. 1. 

456. 

Death of Aeschylus. 

81. 1. 

455. 

Euripides begins to exhibit. 

84. 3. 

441. 

Euripides gains the first prize. 

84. 4. 

440. 

Sophocles gains the first prize with 
his Antigone , and is made stra¬ 
tegy with Pericles in the Samian 
war. 

85. 1. 

439. 

Probable return of Sophocles to 
Athens. Death of Pindar? 

91. 4. 

413. 

Sophocles one of the Probuli. 

92. 1. 

411. 

Government of the Four Hundred. 

92. 3. 

409. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. Fiist 
prize. 

93. 2. 

406. 

Death of Euripides. Death of So¬ 
phocles. 

94. 3. 

401. 

The Oedipus at Colonus brought 
out by the younger Sophocles. 


The following genealogical table exhibits the 
family relations of Sophocles, omitting the three sons, 
of whom we only know the names (see above) : — 

Sophilus 

(Wife) Nicostrate = Sophocles I=Theoris (Con- 
| | cubine) 

Iophon Ariston 

Sophocles 2. 

All these descendants of Sophocles seem to have 
been occupied, to some extent, with tragic poetry. 
Iophon was of some celebrity as a tragedian [Io¬ 
phon]. There is some doubt about Ariston; the 
probability is that he was a tragic poet, but that 
he generally preferred the reproduction of his fa¬ 
ther’s works to the exhibition of his own dramas. 
[ A riston, literary, No. 1.] (Comp. Kayser, Hist. 
Cnt. Trag. Graec. pp. 74—76.) Respecting the 
younger Sophocles see below, No. 2. 

ii. The Personal Character of Sophocles. — In 
that elaborate piece of dramatic criticism, the pur¬ 
pose of which is undoubtedly serious, though the 
form is that of the broad mirth and bitter satire of 
the Old Comedy, we mean the Frogs , it is ex¬ 
tremely interesting to notice both the respectful 
reserve with which Sophocles is treated, as if he 
were almost above criticism, and the particular 
force of the few passages in which Aristophanes 
more expressly refers to him. (Aristoph. Ran. 76 
—82, 786—794, 1515—1519). EAkoAos pkv 
4vQa8\ evKokos 5* k ku — “ Even tempered alike in 

3 k 3 
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life and death, in the world above and in the 
world below'’—is the brief but expressive phrase 
in which his personal character is summed up. 

Sophocles appears, indeed, to have had every 
element which, in the judgment of a Greek, would 
go to make up a perfect character: the greatest 
beauty and symmetry of form; the highest skill 
in those arts which were prized above all others, 
music and gymnastics, of which the latter deve¬ 
loped that bodily perfection, which always adorns 
if it does not actually contribute to intellectual 
greatness, while the former was not only essential 
to his art as a dramatist, but was also justly es¬ 
teemed by the Greeks as one of the chiefest instru¬ 
ments in moulding the character of a man ; a con¬ 
stitutional calmness and contentment, which seems 
hardly ever to have been disturbed, and which was 
probably the secret of that perfect mastery over 
the passions of others, which his tragedies exhibit; 
a cheerful and amiable demeanour, and a ready 
wit, which won for him the affectionate admiration 
of those with whom he associated ; a spirit of 
tranquil and meditative piety, in harmony with 
his natural temperament, and fostered by the scenes 
in which he spent his childhood, and the subjects 
to which he devoted his life; a power of intellect, 
and a spontaneity of genius, of which his extant 
tragedies are the splendid, though mutilated mo¬ 
nument : such are the leading features of a cha¬ 
racter, which the very harmony of its parts makes 
it difficult to pourtray with any vividness. The 
slight physical defect, weakness of voice, which is 
said to have disqualified him from appearing as an 
actor, could not have been of great consequence, 
considering the perfection to which the technical 
portion of the art had been brought by his own 
rules, improving upon those of Aeschylus, and the 
sufficiency of good actors, whom we could easily 
show to have flourished at Athens in his time. 
His moral defects, if we may believe the insinua¬ 
tions of the comic poets and the gossip of the 
scandal-mongering grammarians, are such as he 
would naturally be exposed to fall into through 
the perfection of his bodily senses and the easiness 
of his temper. Aristophanes, who treated him 
with such respect, as we have seen, after his death, 
during his life associated him with Simonides in 
the charge of love of gain {Pax, 695—699); and 
it is too probable that, when advanced in age, and 
with his taste for luxury confirmed, he might have 
yielded to that habit of making a gain of genius, 
which, since the time of Simonides, had been a 
besetting sin of literary men. The charge of his 
addiction to sensual pleasures, the vice of his age 
and country, seems well-founded, but in later life 
he appears to have overcome such propensities. 
(Plat. Repub. i. p. 329, b. c.; Cic. Cat. Maj. 14, 
de Offic* i. 40 ; A then. xii. p. 510, xiii. p. 603.) 

iii. The Poetical Character of Sophocles. — By 
the universal consent of the best critics, both of 
ancient and of modern times, the tragedies of So¬ 
phocles are not only the perfection of the Greek 
drama; but they approach as nearly as is con¬ 
ceivable to the perfect ideal model of that species 
of poetry. Such a point of perfection, in any art, 
is always the result of a combination of causes, of 
which the internal impulse of the man’s creative 
genius is but one. The external influences, which 
determine the direction of that genius, and give 
the opportunity for its manifestation, must be most 
carefully considered. Among these influences, none 
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is more powerful than the political and intellectual 
character of the age. That point in the history of 
states,—in which the minds of men, newly set 
free from traditional dogmatic systems, have not 
yet been given up to the vagaries of unbridled spe¬ 
culation,— in which religious objects and ideas are 
still looked upon with reverence, but no longer 
worshipped at a distance, as too solemn and mys¬ 
terious for a free and rational contemplation,— in 
which a newly recovered freedom is valued in pro¬ 
portion to the order which forms its rule and sanc¬ 
tion, and license has not yet overpowered law,— 
in which man firmly, but modestly, puts forward 
his claim to be his own ruler and his own priest, 
to think and work for himself and for Mb country, 
controuled only by those laws which are needful to 
hold society together, and to subject individual 
energy to the public welfare,—in which successful 
war has roused the spirit, quickened the energies, 
and increased the resources of a people, but pros¬ 
perity and faction have not yet corrupted the heart, 
and dissolved the bonds of society,— when the 
taste, the leisure, and the wealth, which demand 
and encourage the means of refined pleasure, have 
not yet been indulged to that degree of exhaus¬ 
tion which requires more exciting and unwhole¬ 
some stimulants,—such is the period which brings 
forth the most perfect productions in literature and 
art; such was the period which gave birth to So¬ 
phocles and Pheidias. The poetry of Aeschylus,— 
revelling in the ancient traditions and in the most 
unyielding fatalism, exhibiting the gods and heroes 
of the mythic period in their own exalted and 
unapproachable sphere, investing itself with an 
imposing but sometimes unmeaning pomp, and 
finding utterance in language sublime, but not 
always comprehensible,— was the true expression 
of the imperfectly regulated energy, the undefined 
aspirations, and the simple faith, of the men of 
Marathon and Salamis: while that of Euripides,— 
in its seductive beauty, its uncontrolled passion, 
its sophistical declamation, its familiar scenes and 
allusions — reflected but too truly the character of 
the degenerate race, which had been unsettled by 
the great intestine conflict of the Peloponnesian 
War, corrupted by the exercise of license at home 
and of despotism over their allies, perverted by 
the teaching of the sophists, and enervated by the 
rapid depravation of their morals. The genius of 
Aeschylus is religious and superhuman; that of 
Sophocles, without ceasing to be religious, but 
presenting religion in quite another aspect, is 
ethical and, in the best sense, human ; that of 
Euripides is irreligious, unethical, and human in 
the lowest sense, working upon the passions, and 
gratifying the weaknesses, of a corrupt generation 
of mankind. 

To these external influences, which affected the 
spirit of the drama as it appears in Sophocles, must 
be added the changes in its form and mechanism, 
which enlarged its sphere and modified its charac¬ 
ter. Of these changes, the most important was 
the addition of the rpnaytapiar^ or third actor, 
by which three persons were allowed to appear on 
the stage at once, instead of only two. This change 
vastly enlarged the scope of the dramatic action, 
and indeed, as Muller justly observes, “ it appeared 
to accomplish all that was necessary to the variety 
and mobility of action in tragedy, without sacri¬ 
ficing that simplicity and clearness which, in the 
good ages of antiquity, were always held to be the 
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most essential qualities.” {Hist, of Gr. Lit. pp. 
304, 305.) By the addition of this third actor, 
the chief person of the drama was brought under 
two conflicting influences, by the force of which 
both sides of his character are at once displayed; 
as in the scene where Antigone has to contend at 
the same time with the weakness of Ismene and 
the tyranny of Creon. Even those scenes in which 
only two actors appear are made more significant 
by their relation to the parts of the drama in which 
the action combines all three, and conversely; 
thus, the scene of the Antigone just referred to de¬ 
rives its force in a great measure from the preceding 
separate conflicts between Antigone and Ismene, 
and Antigone and Creon ; while the meaning of 
those two scenes is only brought out fully when they 
are viewed in their relation to the third. Aeschy¬ 
lus adopted the third actor in his later plays ; and 
indeed it may be laid down, as a general rule, and 
one which must have contributed greatly to the 
rapid progress of the art, that every improve¬ 
ment, made by either of the great rival dramatists 
of the age, was of necessity adopted by the others. 
In the time of Sophocles and Euripides, the num¬ 
ber of three actors was hardly ever exceeded. “ It 
was an object to turn the talents of the few emi¬ 
nent actors to the greatest possible account, and to 
prevent that injury to the general effect which the 
interposition of inferior actors, even in subordinate 
parts, must ever produce ; and, in fact, so often 
nowadays does produce.” (Miiller, Hist. Lit. p. 
304.) In only one play of Sophocles, and that not 
acted during his life, does the interposition of a 
fourth actor appear necessary, namely, in the Oedi¬ 
pus at Coionus ; “ unless we assume that the part 
of Theseus in this play was partly acted by the 
person who represented Antigone, and partly by 
the person who represented Ismene: it is, how¬ 
ever, far more difficult for two actors to represent 
one part in the same tone and spirit, than for one 
actor to represent several parts with the appropriate 
modifications.” (Muller, p. 305, note.) It would 
be travelling rather beyond the bounds of this arti¬ 
cle to describe the manner in which the persons of 
a Greek drama were distributed among the three 
actors, who, by changes of dresses and masks, sus¬ 
tained all the speaking characters of the play. This 
subject, though essential to a full comprehension of 
the works of Sophocles, belongs rather to the gene- 
nil history of the Greek drama: it is discussed 
very well by Muller, who gives a scheme of the 
distribution of the parts in the Oresteian trilogy of 
Aeschylus, and in the Antigone and Oedipus Ty• 
rannus of Sophocles (pp. 305—307). Mr. Donald¬ 
son also discusses at some length the distribution 
of the parts in the A ntigone. ( Introduction to the 
Antigone , § 4.) 

Sophocles also introduced some very important 
modifications in the choral parts of the drama. 
According to Suidas ( s. v .) he raised the number 
of the choreutae from twelve to fifteen ; and, al¬ 
though there are some difficulties in the matter, the 
general fact is undoubted, that Sophocles fixed the 
number of choreutae at fifteen, the establishment of 
which, as a rule, would necessarily be accompanied 
with more definite arrangements than had previously 
been made respecting the evolutions of the Chonis. 
At the same time the choral odes, which in Aes¬ 
chylus occupied a large space in the tragedy, and 
formed a sort of lyric exhibition of the subject in¬ 
terwoven with the dramatic representation, were 
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very considerably curtailed, and their burden was 
less closely connected with the subject of the play ; 
while the number of the epeisodia , or acts, into 
which they divided the drama, was increased, and 
the continuity of the action was made closer by the 
rareness of the absence of all the actors from the 
stage, whereas in the earlier tragedies the stage 
was often left vacant, while the Chorus was singing 
long lyric odes. The mode in which the Chorus 
is connected with the general subject and progress 
of the drama is also different. In Aeschylus the 
Chorus is a deeply interested party, often taking a 
decided and even vehement share in the action, 
and generally involved in the catastrophe ; but the 
Chorus of Sophocles has more of the character of a 
spectator, moderator, and judge, comparatively im¬ 
partial, but sympathising generally with the chief 
character of the play, while it explains and harmo¬ 
nizes, as far as possible, the feelings of all the 
actors. It is less mixed up with the general ac¬ 
tion than in Aeschylus, but its connexion with 
each particular part is closer. The Chorus of So¬ 
phocles is cited by Aristotle as an example of his 
definition of the part to be taken by the Chorus :— 
ual roy x°P& v era 5ei 0iro\a6e?y rdy viroupirwu 
ual popiov elyat rov 8\ov ual arvvayuvifccrdaiy /ui) 
oiairep EOptnldrjs ctAA.’ oiairep %o<poK\ij$ {Pott 18); 
where, however, the value of the passage, as a de¬ 
scription of the choruses of Sophocles is somewhat 
diminished by the fact that he is comparing them, 
not with those of Aeschylus, but with those of 
Euripides, whose choral odes have generally very 
little to do with the business of the play. 

By these changes Sophocles made the tragedy a 
druma in the proper sense of the word. The inte¬ 
rest and progress of the piece centred almost en¬ 
tirely in the actions and speeches of the persons on 
the stage. A necessary consequence of this alter¬ 
ation, combined with the addition of the third 
actor, was a much more careful elaboration of the 
dialogue ; and the care bestowed upon this part of 
the composition is one of the most striking features 
of the art of Sophocles, whether we regard the 
energy and point of the conversations which take 
place upon the stage, or the vivid pictures of actions 
occurring elsewhere, which are drawn in the 
speeches of the messengers. 

It must not, however, be imagined for a moment 
that, in bestowing so much care upon the dialogue, 
and confining the choral parts within their proper 
limits, Sophocles was careless as to the mode in 
which he executed the latter. On the contrary, 
he appears as if determined to use his utmost efforts 
to compensate in the beauty of his odes for what 
he had taken away from their length. His early 
attainments in music, — the period in which his 
lot was cast, when the great cycle of lyric poetry 
had been completed, and he could take Simonides 
and Pindar as the starting points of his efforts, — 
the majestic choral poetry of his great predecessor 
and rival, Aeschylus, which he regarded rather as 
a standard to be surpassed than as a pattern to be 
imitated, — combined with his own genius and 
exquisite taste to give birth to those brief but per¬ 
fect effusions of lyric poetry, the undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of which was reckoned by Aristophanes as 
among the choicest fruits of peace ( Pax, 523), 

Another alteration of the greatest consequence, 
which, though it was perhaps not originated by 
Sophocles, he was the first to convert into a ge¬ 
neral practice, was the abandonment of the trilo- 

3k 4 
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gistic form, in so far at least as the continuity of 
subject was concerned. In obedience to the esta¬ 
blished custom at the Dionysiac festivals, Sopho¬ 
cles appears generally to have brought forward 
three tragedies and a satyric drama together ; but 
the subjects of these four plays were entirely dis¬ 
tinct, and each was complete in itself.* 

Among the merely mechanical improvements 
introduced by Sophocles, the most important is 
that of scene-painting, the invention of which is 
ascribed to him. (See Agatharchus.) 

All these external and formal arrangements had 
necessarily the most important influence on the 
whole spirit and character of the tragedies of So¬ 
phocles ; as, in the works of every-first rate artist, 
the form is a part of the substance. But it remains 
to notice the most essential features of the art of 
the great tragedian, namely, his choice of subjects, 
and the spirit in which he treated them. 

The subjects and style of Aeschylus are essenti¬ 
ally heroic ; those of Sophocles are human. The 
former excite terror, pity, and admiration, as we 
view them at a distance ; the latter bring those 
same feelings home to the heart, with the addition 
of sympathy and self-application. No individual 
human being can imagine himself in the position 
of Prometheus, or derive a personal warning from 
the crimes and fate of Cly temnestra ; but every one 
can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of Antigone 
in giving up her life at the call of fraternal piety, 
and the calmness which comes over the spirit of 
Oedipus when he is reconciled to the gods. In 
Aeschylus, the sufferers are the victims of an in¬ 
exorable destiny ; but Sophocles brings more pro¬ 
minently into view those faults of their own, which 
form one element of the drrj of which they are the 
victims, and is more intent upon inculcating, as the 
lesson taught by their woes, that wise calmness 
and moderation, in desires and actions, in pro¬ 
sperity and adversity, which the Greek poets and 
philosophers celebrate under the name of auxppo- 
crvvri. On the other hand, he never descends to 
that level to which Euripides brought down the 
art, the exhibition of human passion and suffering 
for the mere purpose of exciting emotion in the 
spectators, apart from a moral end. The great dis¬ 
tinction between the two poets is defined by Aris¬ 
totle, in that passage of the Politic (6. §§ 12, foil.) 
which may be called the great text of aesthetic 
philosophy, and in which, though the names of 
Sophocles and Euripides are not mentioned, there 
can be no doubt that the statement that “ the tra¬ 
gedies of most of the more recent poets are unethical ” 
is meant to apply to Euripides, and that the con¬ 
trast, which he proceeds to illustrate by a compari¬ 
son ofPolygnotus and Zeuxis in the art of painting, 
is intended to describe the difference between the 
two poets, for in another passage of the Poetic (26. 
§ 11) he quotes with approbation the saying of 
Sophocles, that “ he himself represented men as 
they ought to be, but Euripides exhibited them as 
they are a remark, by the bye, which as coming 
from the mouth of Sophocles himself, exposes the 
absurdity of those opponents of aesthetic science, 

* No blunder can be more gross than to speak 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus , the Oedipus at Colonus , 
and the Antigone as a trilogy. They have no dra¬ 
matic continuity whatever ; they were composed at 
three different and distinct periods, and the last 
was the first exhibited, 
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who sneer at it as if it ascribed to the great poets 
of antiquity moral and artistic purposes of which 
they themselves never dreamt. It is quite true 
that the earliest and some of the mightiest efforts of 
genius are to a great extent (though never, we 
believe, entirely) unconscious ; and even such pro¬ 
ductions are governed by laws, written in the 
human mind and instinctively followed by the poet, 
laws which it is the ta&k and glory of aesthetic 
science to trace out in the works of those writers 
who followed them unconsciously ; but such pro¬ 
ductions, however magnificent they may be, are 
never so perfect , in every respect, as the works of 
the poet who, possessing equal genius, consciously 
and laboriously works out the great principles of 
his art. It is in this respect that Sophocles sur¬ 
passes Aeschylus ; his works are perhaps not 
greater , nay, in native sublimity and spontaneous 
genius they ar e perhaps inferior, but they are more 
perfect; and that for the very reason now stated, 
and which Sophocles himself explained, when he 
said, “ Aeschylus does what is right, but without 
knowing it.” The faults in Aeschylus, which 
Sophocles perceived and endeavoured to avoid, are 
pointed out in a valuable passage preserved by 
Plutarch ( de Prof. Virt. p. 79, b.). The limits of 
this article will not permit us to enlarge any fur¬ 
ther on the ethical character of Sophocles, which is 
discussed and illustrated at great length in some of 
the works referred to above, and also in Schlegel’s 
Lectures on Dramatic Art and Criticism , where the 
reader will find an elaborate comparison between 
the three great tragic poets ( Led . 5). We will 
only add, in conclusion, that if asked for the most 
perfect illustration of Aristotle’s definition of the 
end of tragedy as Si i\4ov ual <p6fiov -nepaivovaa 
T7]V twv toiqvtuu ’nofopfi&Twv Kdbapaiv (Pott. 6. 
§ 2), we would point to the Oedipus at Colonus of 
Sophocles, and we would recommend, as one of the 
most useful exercises in the study of aesthetic 
criticism, the comparison of that tragedy with the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus and the Lear of our own 
Shakspere. 

iv. The Works of Sophocles. — The number of 
plays ascribed to Sophocles was 130, of which, 
however, according to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
seventeen were spurious. He contended not only 
with Aeschylus and Euripides, but also Choerilus 
Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, amongst 
whom was his own son Iophon ; and he carried 
off the first prize twenty or twenty-four times 
frequently the second, and never the third. ( Vit. 
Anon.; Suid. s. v.) It is remarkable, as proving 
his growing activity and success, that, of his 
113 dramas, eighty-one were brought out in the 
second of the two periods into which his career is 
divided by the exhibition of the Antigone , which 
was his thirty-second play (Aristoph. Byz. Argum, 
ad Antig.) ; and also that all his extant dramas, 
which of course in the judgment of the grammarians 
were his best, belong to the latter of these two 
periods. By comparing the number of his plays 
with the sixty-two years over which his career ex¬ 
tended, and also the number belonging to each of 
the two periods, Muller obtains the result that he 
at first brought out a tetralogy every three or four 
years, but afterwards every two years at least; and 
also that in several of the tetralogies the satyric 
drama must have been lost, or never existed, and 
that, among those 113 plays there could only have 
been, at the most, 23 satyric dramas to 90 trage* 
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dies (Hist. Lit. pp. 339, 340). The attempt has 
been made to divide the extant plays and titles of 
Sophocles into trilogies ; but, as might have been 
expected from what has been said above respecting 
the nature of his trilogies, it has signally failed. A 
much more important arrangement has been very 
elaborately attempted by Welcker(<7WecA. Tragod.), 
namely, the classification of the extant plays and 
fragments according to the poems of the Epic Cycle 
on which they were founded. 

The following is most probably the chronological 
order in which the seven extant tragedies of So¬ 
phocles were brought out:— Antigone , Electro ., 
Trachiniae , Oedipus Tyrannus , Ajax, Philoctetes , 
Oedipus at Colon/ts. It is unnecessary to attempt 
ail analysis of these plays, partly because every 
scholar has read or will read them for himself, and 
partly because they are admirably analysed in 
works so generally read as Muller's History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece , and Schlegel's Lec¬ 
tures. Neither will our space permit us to yield to the 
temptation of entering fully into the much disputed 
question of the object and meaning of the Antigone; 
respecting which the reader may consult the edi¬ 
tions of the Antigone by Bockh, Wex, Hermann, 
and Donaldson ; articles by Mr. Dyer, in the 
Classical Museum , vol. ii. pp. 69, foil., vol. iii. pp. 
176, foil.; and articles by G. Wolff, in the Zeits- 
chrifl fur AIterthumswisscnchaft for 1846, review¬ 
ing the recent works upon the Antigone,. It must 
suffice here to remark that we believe both the 
extreme views to be equally remote from the truth ; 
that the play is not intended to support exclusively 
the rights of law in the person of Creon or those of 
liberty in the person of Antigone, but to exhibit 
the claims of both, to show them brought into col¬ 
lision when each is forced beyond the bounds of 
moderation ; or, to speak more properly, the colli¬ 
sion is not between law and liberty, but be¬ 
tween the two laws of the family and the state, 
of religious duty and civil obedience. Neither 
party is entirely in the right or entirely in the 
wrong. The fault of Creon is in the issuing of 
a harsh and impious decree, that of Antigone in 
rashly and obstinately refusing to submit to it; 
and therefore each falls a victim to a conflict of the 
two laws for and against which they strive ; while 
both, as well as llaemon, are involved by their 
individual acts in the more general and antecedent 
arrj which rests upon the royal family of Thebes. 
At the same time, this does not appear to be all 
that is contained in the drama. The greater fault 
is on the side of Creon. Antigone would have 
been perfectly in the right to disobey his edict, if 
all means of obtaining its repeal had been ex¬ 
hausted, although even then strict law might per¬ 
haps have required her martyrdom as the price of 
her fraternal piety ; and perhaps, on the other 
hand, the poet meant to teach that there are cases 
in which law must give way, to avert the fearful 
consequences arising from its strict enforcement. 
At all events, it is clear that the sympathy of the 
poet and of the spectators is with Antigone, though 
they are constrained to confess that Bhe is not en¬ 
tirely guiltless, nor Creon altogether guilty. But 
still we think that this sympathy with Antigone 
is only secondary to the lesson taught by the faults 
and ruin of both, a lesson which the poet has him¬ 
self distinctly pointed out in the final words of the 
chorus,-— to <p(x>vf asopposed to the pey&\oi \6yoi 
of self-will, an indulgence in which, even in the 
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cause of piety towards the gods, brings down pty d- 
Aas itA7)7 ds as a retribution. 

The titles and fragments of the lost plays of 
Sophocles will be found collected in the chief edi¬ 
tions, and in Weleker’s Griechischen Tragodien. 

In addition to his tragedies, Sophocles is said to 
have written an elegy, paeans, and other poems, and 
a prose work on the Chorus, in opposition to Thespis 
and Choerilus. (Suid. s.v.) 

v. Ancient Commentators on Sophocles. — In the 
Scholia , the commentators are quoted by the general 
title of o l viropvgpanoTai, or ol viropvripaTurdpevoi. 
Among those cited by name, or to whom commen¬ 
taries on Sophocles are ascribed by other authori¬ 
ties, are Aristarchus, Praxiphanes, Didymus, He¬ 
rod ian, Horapollon, Androtion, and Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. The question of the value of the 
Scholia is discussed by Wunder, de Schol. in Soph. 
Auctoritatc , Grimae, 1838, 4to., and Wolff, de 
Snphoclis Scholiorum Laur. Vuriis Lectionibus , Lips. 
1843, 8vo. 

vi. Editions of the Plays of Sophocles. — The 
Editio Princeps is that of Aldus, 1502, 8vo., and 
there were numerous other editions printed in the 
16th century, the best of which are those of 
H. Stepnanus, Paris, 1568,4to., and of G. Canterus 
Antwerp, 1579, 12mo., both founded on the text 
of Turnebus. None of the subsequent editions de¬ 
serve any particular notice, until we come to those 
of Brunck, in 4 vols. 8vo., Argentor. 1786—1789, 
and in 2 vols. 4to., Argentor. 1786 ; both editions 
containing the Greek text with a Latin version, 
and the Scholia and Indices. The text of Brunck, 
which was founded on that of Aldus, has formed 
the foundation of all the subsequent editions, of 
which the following are the most important: that 
of Musgrave, with Scholia, Notes, and Indices, 
Oxon. 1800, 1801, 2 vols. 8vo., reprinted Oxon. 
1809—1810, 3 vols. 8vo. ; that of Krfurdt, with 
Scholia, Notes, and Indices, Lips. 1802—1825, 
7 vols. 8vo. ; (the valuable notes of Erfurdt to all 
the tragedies, except the Oedipus at Colonus , were 
reprinted in a separate volume, in London, 1824, 
8vo.); that of Bothe, who re-edited Brunck’s edi¬ 
tion, but with many rash changes in the text. 
Lips, 1806, 2 vols. 8vo., last edition, 1827, 1828 ; 
that of Hermann, who completed a new edition, 
which Erfurdt commenced, but only lived to publish 
the first two volumes, Lips. 1809—1825, 7 vols. 
sin. 8vo.; Hermann’s entirely new revision of 
Brunck’s edition, with additional Notes, &c., Lips. 
1823—1825, 7 vols. 8vo.; the edition of Schneider, 
with German Notes and a Lexicon, Weimar, 
1823—1830, 10 vols. 8vo. ; the London reprint of 
Brunck’s edition, with the Notes of Burney and 
Schaefer, 1824, 3 vols. 8vo. ; the edition of 
Elmsley, with the Notes of Brunck and Schaefer, 
Lexicon Sophocleum,&c. Oxon. 1826, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
reprinted, Lips. 1827, 8 vols. 8vo. ; that of the 
text alone by Dindorf, in the Poetae Scenici Graced 
Lips. 1830, 8vo.*, reprinted at Oxford, 1832, with 
the addition of a volume of Notes, 1836, 8vo. ; 
that of Ahrens, containing the text, after Dindorf, 
with a revised Latin version, by L. Benloew, the 
Fragments after Welcker, and new Indices, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca Scnptorum Graecorum , Paris, 
1842—1844, imp. 8vo.; and lastly, by far the 

* An entirely new edition of this invaluable 
work has been for some time announced as forth* 

coming. 
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most useful editiou for the ordinary student is that 
by Wunder, in Jacobs and Rost's Bibliotheca 
Oraeca , containing the text, with critical and ex¬ 
planatory notes and introductions, Gothae et Er- 
furdt, 1831—1846, 2 vols. 8vo. in 7 parts, and 
with a supplemental part of emendations to the 
Trachiniae , Grimae, 1841, 8vo. 

For a list of the editions of separate plays, and 
of the editions not noticed above, the reader is 
referred to Hoffmann's Lexicon Bibliographicum 
Scriptorum Graecorum. 

Among the numerous translations of Sophocles, 
very few have been at all successful. There are 
English versions by Franklin, Lond. 1758 ; Potter, 
Lond. 1788; and Dale, 1824. The best German 
translations are those of Solger, Berlin, 1808, 1824, 
2 vols. 8vo,, and Fritz, Berlin, 1843, 8vo. Among 
the translations of separate plays, those of the 
Antigone , by Bockh and Donaldson, interpaged in 
their respective editions, deserve notice ; Bockh, 
Berlin, 1843, 8vo.; Donaldson, London, 1848, 8vo. 

A nearly complete list of the works illustrating 
Sophocles will be found in Hoffmann’s Lexicon. 
They are far too numerous to be mentioned here ; 
but it would be wrong to pass over the one, which 
is the most useful of them all for understanding 
the language of the author, namely Ellendt’s Lexicon 
Sophocleum , llegimont. Pruss. (Konigsberg) 1835, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

2. The son of Ariston and grandson of the elder 
Sophocles, was also an Athenian tragic poet. The 
love of his grandfather towards him has been al¬ 
ready mentioned; and it cannot be doubted that 
one chief way in which Sophocles displayed his 
affection was by endeavouring to train up his 
grandson as the inheritor of his own skill in the 
art of tragedy. We have no definite statement of 
his age, but he was probably under twenty at the 
time of his grandfather's death, as he did not begin 
to exhibit his own dramas till about ten years 
after that time, namely in u. c. 396. (Diod xiv. 
53, where %o<poK\i}s 6 XocpuuAeous must either be 
corrected by adding viu»v6s or vfoous, or must be 
understood to mean the grandson , and not the son). 

He had previously, in n. c. 401, brought out the 
Oedipus at Colonus ( Argum. ad Oed. Col.), and 
we may safely assume that this was not the only 
one of his grandfather’s dramas which he exhibited. 
There is much difficulty as to the proper reading of 
the numbers of plays and victories ascribed to him. 
According to the different readings, he exhibited 
40 or 11 dramas, and gained 12, 11, or 7 prizes. 
(Suid. s. v. ; Diod. 1. c.; comp. Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. p. xxxv. e.) All that we know of his 
tragedies is contained in a passage of Clemens 
Alexandrinus ( Protrept . 30, p. 26, Potter), who 
refers to statements made in three of them respect¬ 
ing the mere humanity of the Dioscuri. It is, 
however, a very probable conjecture that, since 
Aristophanes of Byzantium pronounced 27. of the 
plays which were extant in his time uncler the 
name of the great Sophocles to be spurious, some of 
these may have been the productions of his grand¬ 
son. Suidas aho ascribes elegies to the younger 
Sophocles. (Welcker, die Griech . Trag. p. 979 ; 
Kayser, Hist. Crit . Trag. Graec. pp. 79—81 ; 
Wagner, Pott. Trag . Graec. Frag . in Didot’s 
Bibliotheca, p. 78.) 

3. Suidas also mentions an Athenian tragic and 
lyric poet of this name, who lived later than the 
poets of the Tragic Pleiad, and to whom fifteen 
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j dramas were ascribed (Suid. s. v.) The name also 
occurs on the Orchomenian inscription. 

4. An Athenian orator, whose oration for Eue- 
temon is quoted by Aristotle. (Bhet. i. 15.) 
Ruhnken supposes that it was he, and not tho 
poet, who was one of the Probuli , and that he was 
the same as the Sophocles who is mentioned by 
Xenophon ( Iiellen . ii. 3. § 2) as one of the Thirty 
Tyrants. (Hist. Crit. Orat. Graec., No. viii.) 

5. A grammarian, who wrote commentaries on 
the works of Apollonius Rhodius. (Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Nub. 397 ; Steph. Byz. s. w/h%a<pvos and 
Kdvaorpop.) 

6. The son of Amphicleides, a native of Sunium, 

was the author of a decree expelling the philoso¬ 
phers from the Attic territory, or, as others say, 
forbidding any one, on pain of death, to preside 
over a school of philosophy, without the consent of 
the senate and people. After a year the decree 
was revoked, and Sophocles was fined five talents. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 38; Pollux, ix. 42 ; Ath. xiii. 
p. 610, e. f.; Alexis, ap. Ath. l.c.) From the 
fragment of the 'Innevs of Alexis preserved by 
Athenaeus (/. c.) it iB evident that the law was 
passed at end of 01. 115 or the beginning of 01. 
116, B. c. 316 (Meineke, Hist. Cut. Com. Graec. 
p. 394). [P. S.J 

SOPHO ; NIAS ( 'Xo<povlas), a Greek monk who 
wrote commentaries on Aristotle. Fabricius con¬ 
jectures that he was the same Sophonias to whom 
one of the epistles of Simon of Constantinople, pro¬ 
bably the same with Simon of Thebes [Simon, No. 
22), is addressed. If this conjecture be admitted he 
must be placed about the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The following works of his are extant in MS.: 
— 1. In Aristotelis Categorias de Ilomonymis , Syn- 
onytnis , Parony?nis , Hetcronymis , Polyonymis , \c. 
(Labbe, Nova Biblioth. MStorum Librorum , p. 115.) 
2. Tlapdcppaais els r6 irepl ipvxifs too ao^oordrou 
Kvplov "Xocpovlovy Paraphrasis sapientissimi Sopho- 
niac in Aristotelis Lilrros tres de Anima (Lambec. 
Commentar. de Biblioth. Cacsaraea, vol. vii. col. 
208, ed. Kollar, fol. Vienna, 1766, &c. ; Bandini, 
Catal. Codd. Graec. Laurent. Medic, vol. i. p. 297, 
vol. iii. coll. 19, 278 ; Hardt. Catalog. Codd. 
MStorum Graec. Biblioth. Reg. Bavar. vol. iv. p. 
242). Morelli ( Biblioth. MSta Graeca et Latina, 
vol. i. p. 128, comp. Graec. D. Marci Biblioth. p. 
116, fol. Venet. 1740) speaks of a MS., Aristotelis 
Praedicamentorum Paraphrasis , in the Library of 
St. Mark at Venice, which is anonymous, but is, 
he says, commonly attributed to the monk Sopho¬ 
nias : it is apparently only another MS. of the 
work No. 1. No. 2 is in a Florentine MS. 
ascribed, but erroneously, to Simplicius. Beside 
these works, there is a MS. in the Library of St. 
Mark, containing,—3. ToD oo^cordrov povaxoo 
Kvplou 2o<poplou peAtrr), UavAos iv *Adijycus bripii- 
7 opwv, Sophoniae sapientissimi Monachi Declamatio : 
Paulus in Atkenis Concionem habens ad Populum 
(Graeca D. Marci Biblioth. p. 131). This last 
work is not mentioned by Fabricius. (Fabric. 
Bill. Graec. vol. iii. pp. 209, 236, vol. xi. pp. 
334, 714.) [J.C.M.] 

SOPHONISBA (2o<f>6vi<r6a or ’SotpdwSa, see 
Sch weigh, ad Appian . Pun . 27), a daughter of the 
Carthaginian general, Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. 
She had been betrothed by her father, at a very 
early age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but 
at a subsequent period Hasdrubal being desirous 
to gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Numi- 
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dia, to the Carthaginian alliance, offered him the 
hand of hie daughter in marriage. The beauty 
and accomplishments of Sophonisba prevailed over 
the influence of Scipio: Syphax married her (b. c. 
206), and from that time became the zealous sup¬ 
porter and ally of Carthage. Sophonisba, on her 
part, was assiduous in her endeavours to secure 
his adherence to the cause of her countrymen, and 
it was almost entirely through her influence that 
Syphax was induced, even after the destruction of 
his camp by Scipio [Syphax], to assemble a new 
army, and to try his fortune once more. But when 
his final defeat by Masinissa led to the capture of 
his capital city of Cirta, Sophonisba herself fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, upon whom, how¬ 
ever, her beauty exercised so powerful an influence, 
that he not only promised to spare her from cap¬ 
tivity, but, to prevent her falling into the power of 
the Romans, determined to marry her himself. 
Their nuptials were accordingly celebrated without 
delay, but Scipio (who was apprehensive lest she 
should exercise the same influence over Masinissa 
which she had previously done over Syphax) re¬ 
fused to ratify this arrangement, and upbraiding 
Masinissa with his weakness, insisted on the im¬ 
mediate surrender of the princess. Unable to 
resist this command, the Numidian king spsred 
her the humiliation of captivity, by sending her a 
bowlcf poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to her own life. (Liv. xxix. 
23, xxx. 3, 7, 12—15 ; Polyb. xiv. 1,7 ; Appian. 
Pun. 10, 27, 20 ; Diod. xxvii. Exc. Vales, p. 571 ; 
Dion Cass. Fr. G1; Zonar. ix. 11,12,13.) [E.H.B.] 

SOPHRON (2<*Hppcov), of Syracuse, the son of 
Agathocles and Damnasyllis, was the principal 
writer, and in one sense the inventor, of that species 
of composition called the Mime (piaos ), which was 
one of the numerous varieties of the Dorian Comedy. 
For this reason he is sometimes called a comic poet, 
a denomination which has led Suidas (s. v.) and, 
after him, some modern writers, into the mistake of 
distinguishing two persons of the name, the one a 
comic poet, and the other the mimographer. 

The time at which Sophron flourished is loosely 
stated by Suidas as 44 the times of Xerxes and 
Muripides ; ” but we have another evidence for his 
date in the statement that his son Xenarchus lived 
at the court of Dionysius I., during the Rhegian 
War (b. c. 399—387 ; see Clinton, F. II. s. a. 
393). All that can be said, therefore, with any 
certainty, is that Sophron flourished during the 
middle, and perhaps the latter part of the fifth 
century b. c., perhaps about b. c. 460—420, rather 
more than half a century later than Epicharmus. 

When Sophron is called the inventor of mimes, 
the meaning is, as in the case of similar statements 
respecting the other branches of Dorian Comedy, 
that he reduced to the form of a literary composition 
a species of amusement which the Greeks of Sicily, 
who were pre-eminent for broad humour and merri¬ 
ment, had practised from time immemorial at their 
public festivals, and the nature of which was very 
similar to the performances of the Spartan Dei - 
celistae . Such mimetic performances prevailed 
throughout the Dorian states under various names. 
Thus the ScorqXurTcu of Sparta seem to have been 
represented by the 6pxn<r™l of Syracuse ; and we 
meet also with similar exhibitions under the names 
of batipara, 9-fdfjuara, &c, (Respecting these 
various terms, see Grysar, de Comoed , Dor . pp. 59, 
foil.) The religious festivals with which these 
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amusements were connected seem to have been, at 
all events chiefly, those of Dionysus ; and bence 
one species of them was the representation of in¬ 
cidents in the life of that divinity, as in the in¬ 
teresting specimen which Xenophon has preserved 
of a $4afj.a, in which the marriage of Dionysus and 
Ariadne was represented ( Conviv. 9). But they 
also embraced the actions and incidents of every 
day life ; thus the common performance of the 
Deicelistae was the imitation of a foreign physician, 
or other person, stealing fruit and the remains of 
meals, and being caught in the act. 

Whether the term pipos originally included 
any kind of imitation without words , or whether 
it was, like those just spoken of, a distinct 
species of that general kind of exhibition, we are 
not sufficiently informed ; but it is clear that the 
Mimes of Sophron were ethical , that is, they ex¬ 
hibited not only incident, but characters. More¬ 
over, as is implied in the very fact of their being a 
literary composition, words were put into the 
mouths of the actors, though still quite in subordi¬ 
nation to their gestures ; and, in proportion as the 
spoken part of the performance was increased, 
the mime would approach nearer and nearer to a 
comedy. Of all such representations instrumental 
music appears to have formed an essential part. 
(See Xenoph. /. c.) 

One feature of the Mimes of Sophron, which 
formed a marked distinction between them and 
comic poetry, was the nature of their rhythm. There 
is, however, some difficulty in determining whether 
they were in mere prose, or in mingled poetry and 
prose, or in prose with a peculiar rhythmical move¬ 
ment but no metrical arrangement. Suidas (s. v.) 
expressly states that they were in prose (kotcxAo- 
yaSrjv) ; and the existing fragments confirm the 
general truth of this assertion, for they defy all 
attempt at Bcansion. Nevertheless, they frequently 
fall into a sort of rhythmical cadence, or swing, 
which is different from the rhythm of ordinary prose, 
and answers to the description of an ancient scho¬ 
liast on Gregory Nazianzen, who says of Sophron, 
olros yap pivos TrotrjT&v f>vOpois rtert teal kcSAois 
iXpfaaTo, jroirjTiKTjs avaXoyias Kara<ppovT$(ras ( Bib!. 
Coislin. p. 120 ; Hermann, ad Aristot. Poet . i. 8). 
The short, broken, unconnected sentences, of which 
the extant passages of Sophron generally consist, 
containing a large number of short syllables, and 
mostly ending in trochees like the choliambic 
verses, produce the effect, described by the scholiast, 
of a sort of irregular halting rhythm (ftvBpdr k&\os). 
The following is a fair specimen {Fr. 52): — ISe 
ua\av Kovpldcov • K5e Kap.p6.puiv • 3f5e <pi\a ds epv- 
6pal r* ivr\ k a\ XelocrrpaKiSxrat. 

This prosaic structure of the mimes of Sophron 
has given rise to a doubt whether they were ever 
intended for public exhibition ; a doubt which 
appears to us very unreasonable. Not to insist on 
the fact that Sophron lived at a period when no 
works, except of history and philosophy, were 
composed for private reading, we have before us 
the certainty that the Mime was, in its very nature, 
a public exhibition, and, in accordance with the 
analogy of all similar improvements at that period, 
we must infer that all the efforts of Sophron were 
directed, not to withdraw it from its appropriate 
sphere, but to adapt it to the growing requirements 
of a more refined age, and to make it acceptable to 
spectators less easily satisfied than those who had 
welcomed its ruder forms. Moreover, to suppose 
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that these mimes were not acted, is to divest them 
of their essential feature, the exhibition by mimetic 
gestures, to which the words were entirely sub¬ 
ordinate ; and it is hardly credible that the Greeks 
of that age, who lived in public, and who could 
witness the masterpieces of the old Doric and the 
new Attic drama in their theatres, would be con¬ 
tent to sit down and pore over so dull a jest book 
as the mimes of Sophron must have been when the 
action was left out. To these arguments from the 
nature of the case may be added the express 
statement of Solinus ( Polyhist. 5), that in Sicily 
cavillatio mimica in srena stetit 

The dialect of Sophron is the old Doric, inter¬ 
spersed with Sicilian peculiarities ; and it appears 
to have been chietly as a specimen of the Doric 
dialect that the ancient grammarians made his 
works a particular object of study. Apollodorus, for 
example, wrote commentaries on Sophron, consist¬ 
ing of at least four books, the fragments of which 
are preserved in Heyne’s edition. The fragments 
of Sophron frequently exhibit anomalous forms, 
which are evidently imitations of vulgar provin¬ 
cialisms or personal peculiarities of speech (see an 
example in the Etym. Mag. s.v. dyt^s). There 
are also many words coined in jest, such as olds 
oidrcpov ( Fr . 96). Further information on the 
dialect of Sophron will be found in the work of 
Ahrens, who has collected the Fragments. (Ahrens, 
de Graecae Linguae Dialeetis , lib. ii., de Dialecto 
Dorica, vol. ii, pp. 4 64, See.) 

With regard to the substance of these compo¬ 
sitions, their character, so far as it can be ascer¬ 
tained, appears, as we have said above, to have 
been ethical; that is, the scenes represented were 
those of ordinary life, and the language employed 
was intended to bring out more clearly the cha¬ 
racters of the persons exhibited in those scenes, 
not only for the amusement, but also for the in¬ 
struction of the spectators. There must have been 
somethingof sound philosophy in his works to have 
inspired Plato with that profound admiration for 
their author which will presently be mentioned ; 
something , probably, of that same sound practical 
wisdom which, in Aristophanes, produced the same 
effect on Plato’s mind. Unfortunately, however, 
we know nothing of the philosophical complexion 
of Sophron’s mimes, except that they abounded in 
the most pithy proverbs, thrown together often two 
or three at a time, and worked into the composition 
with an exuberance of fancy and wit which the 
ancients compared with the spirit of the Attic 
Comedy. (Demetr. de Eloc. 156, 127, 126.) In 
fact, we think it would not be far wrong to speak 
of the mimes of Sophron as being, among the 
Dorians, a closely kindred fruit of the same in¬ 
tellectual impulse which, among the Athenians, 
produced the Old Comedy ; although we do not 
mean to place the two on any thing like the same 
footing as to their degrees of excellence. 

The serious purpose which was aimed at in the 
works of Sophron was always, aB in the Attic 
Comedy, clothed under a sportive form ; and it can 
easily be imagined that sometimes the latter ele¬ 
ment prevailed, even to the extent of obscenity, as 
the extant fragments and the parallel of the Attic 
Comedy combine to prove. Hence the division, 
which the ancients made of these compositions, 
into pupoi cnrovSaioi and yeXotoi, though most of 
Sophron's works were of the former character 
(Ulpian. ad Dcmosth. 01. p. 30) Plutarch distin- 
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guishes the mimes which existed ii. his time into 
two classes, in a manner which throws an impor¬ 
tant light both on the character and the form of 
these compositions. ( Quctest . Conviv. vii. 8. § 4.) 
He calls the two classes of mimes viroQtacis and 
iralyvia^ and considers neither species suitable for 
performance at a banquet; the former on account 
of their length and the difficulty of command¬ 
ing the proper scenic apparatus (rd tiucrxopTiyv- 
tqv s another proof, by the way, that they wero 
intended for public performance, and not for 
private reading), the latter on account of their 
scurrility and obscenity. Although neither here, 
nor in the description given by Xenophon of a 
very licentious mime (/. c.), is the name of Sophron 
mentioned, yet it would be too much to assume 
that his compositions were all of the better kind. 
Lastly, Aristotle ranks Sophron as among those 
who are to be considered poets, on account of their 
subject and style, in spite of the absence of metre. 
( Pott . i. 8, and more fully in his irepl votijraiy, ap . 
Ath. xi. p. 505, c.) 

It has been asserted that Sophron was an imi¬ 
tator of Epicharmu8 ; but there is no proof of the 
fact, although it can hardly be doubted that the 
elder poet had some considerable influence on his 
later fellow-countryman. It is, however, certain 
that Sophron was closely imitated by Theocritus, 
and that the Idyls of the latter were, in many re¬ 
spects, developments of the mimes of the former. 
( Argum . ad Theocr. Id, ii. xv.) 

The admiration of Plato for Sophron has been 
already referred to. The philosopher is said to 
have been the first who made the mimes known at 
Athens, to have been largely indebted to them in 
his delineations of character, and to have had them 
so constantly at hand, that he slept with them 
under his pillow, and actually had his head resting 
upon them at the moment of his death (Suid. 
s. v .; Diog. lii. 8 ; Qnintil. i. 10. 17.) 

The frngments of Sophron have been collected 
by Blomfield, in the Classical Journal for 1811, 
No. 8. pp. 380—390, and more fully in the A/m- 
seum Criticnm y vol. ii. pp. 340—558, 559, 560, 
Camb. 1826 ; and by Ahrens, as above quoted. 
The titles will also be found in Fabricius. (Fabric. 
Iiibl. Grace, vol. ii. pp. 493—495 ; Muller, Doric r, 
hk. iv. c. 7. § 5 ; Hermann and Ritter, ad Aristot. 
Poet. i. 8 ; Grysar, de Sophrone Mimographo , 
Colon. 1838 ; Bernhardy, Grundriss d. Griech. Lit. 
vol. ii. pp. 908—911.) [P. S.] 

SOPHRONISOUS ( 'Ztti<ppovl<n<os\ of Athens, 
the father of the celebrated Socrates, is described 
by the ancient Greek writers as A idovpyds, At0o- 
£<5r>F, \i9oy\ij<pos, *p/j.oy\]J<pos, terms which un¬ 
doubtedly signify a sculptor in marble, and not, as 
Hemsterhusius and others have supposed, merely a 
mason. (Diog. Laert. ii. 18 ; Lucian, Somn. 12, 
vol. i. p. 18 ; comp. Hemsterh. ad lac. ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Nub. 773 ; Yal. Max. iii. 4, ext. 1 ; 
Thiersch, Epochen , p. 125.) He must have flou¬ 
rished about b. c. 470, and have belonged to the 
old Attic school, which preceded that of Pheidias, 
and to a family of Athenian artists, for Socrates is 
frequently represented, both by Xenophon and 
Plato, as tracing his descent from Daedalus. (Comp. 
Socrates, p. 847, b, p. 856, a; Daedalus, p. 
928, b.) No works of Sophroniscus are men¬ 
tioned. [P. S.] 

SOPHRO'NIUS (2w$p6vtot). Among the nu¬ 
merous ecclesiastical writers of this name, treated 
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of by Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. bk. v. c. xvi. § 7), 
there are only two that require any notice here. 

1. A contemporary and friend of St. Jerome, 
who gives him a section in his treatise De Viris 
Illustribus (c. 134), where he informs us that “ So- 
phronius, a man of distinguished learning, wrote 
the Praises of Bethlehem (Laudes Bethlehem) while 
yet a boy, and lately composed an excellent work, 
Pc Suhversione Serapis ; ” that is, on the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple of Serapis at Rome, in A. n. 389 
or 390 (see Clinton, Fast. Bom. s. a. 389): “he 
translated into Greek, in an elegant style, my 
works, De Virginitate ad Eustochium and Vita 
Hilarionis monachi; also the Psalter and the Pro¬ 
phets, which we translated from Hebrew into 
Latin.” Now, since the Catalogue of Jerome was 
written in A. D. 392, the date of Sophronius is 
clearly determined by this passage. We have no 
information respecting his country or condition in 
life. 

In the year 1539, Erasmus published at Basel, 
from what he calls an ancient and corrected MS., a 
Greek version of the Catalogue of Jerome, pur¬ 
porting to be made by Sophronius. This publica¬ 
tion has ever since been a literary stumbling-block. 
Soon after its appearance there were not wanting 
persons who accused Erasmus of fabricating the 
version from motives of vanity. Isaac Vossius (ad 
S. Ignatii Epist. ad Smyrn. p. 257), while pro¬ 
fessing to reject this imputation, but solely on the 
faith of Erasmus’s veracity (“ nisi Erasmus lutec 
d beret , multum de ejus fide dubitarem ”), strongly 
contends, on the ground of the badness of the Greek, 
and on other internal evidence, that Erasmus had 
been imposed upon by a modem forgery. Stephanas 
le Moyne (ad Var. Sac. p. 418) replies to the charge 
against Erasmus by asserting that there are MSS. 
older than the one used by him, and that the version 
is quoted by earlier writers ; but he does not say 
where these MSS. and quotations are to be found. 
Fabricius and Cave defend the genuineness of the 
version, chiefly on the following ground, which ap¬ 
pears decisive, that many articles of Suidas are in 
the very words of this Greek version. It is true 
that Suidas does not quote Sophronius by name, 
any more than he does Jerome ; but, if the anti¬ 
quity of the version be established, there is no 
reason to ascribe it to .any other person than So¬ 
phronius. The somewhat remarkable circumstance, 
that Clinton mentions the translation as the work 
of Sophronius, without intimating, either in his 
account of the Catalogue of Jerome, or in his notice 
of Sophronius, that its genuineness has been ques¬ 
tioned, may be taken, we presume, as a proof of 
its decided genuineness, in the opinion of that great 
scholar ( Fast. Bom. s. aa. 392,393). Besides the 
separate edition of it by Erasmus, the version ol 
Sophronius is contained in the Paris (1823) and 
Frankfort (1684) editions of the works of Jerome 
and in the Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica of Fabricius 
(llamb. 1718) it is printed with Jerome’s original, 
and the passages of Eusebius, which were Jerome’s 
chief authorities, in parallel columns. 

To this same Sophronius Fabricius and others 
ascribe the work “ in defence of Basil against 
Eunoraius” (yirkp BounAclov narh E Ovo/xlov), which 
is very briefly noticed by Photius ( Bill. Cod. v.). 
There is another small work ascribed to him by 
Erasmus, which professes to be a Greek version o 
Jerome's Epistola ad Patdam et Eustochium di 
Adsumtione Marine Virginis , but it is most pro ball 
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hat both the Latin epistle and the Greek version be- 
ong to an age later than that of Jerome and Sophro- 
liui. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec . vol. ix. pp. 158—161; 
}ave, Script. Eccles. Hist. Liit. s. a., 390, p. 285, ed. 
Basil. ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 306, ed. Wes- 
ermann.) 

2. Patriarch of Jerusalem, a. d. 629- - 638, 
was a native of Damascus, and at first a sophist, 
ifterwards a monk, and in a. d. 629 he succeeded 
Modestus as patriarch of Jerusalem. He dis- 
.inguished himself as a defender of orthodoxy; 
tnd at the Council of Alexandria, in a. D. 633, he 
penly charged Cyrus with introducing heresy into 
he church under pretence of peace, and renounced 
ill communion with him. When Jerusalem was 
taken by Omar, in a. d. 636, he obtained for the 
Christians the free exercise of their worship. He 
died, according to some, in the same year ; accord¬ 
ing to others, two years later, in a. d. 638. 

There are extant in MS. numerous epistles, dis¬ 
burses, commentaries, and other treatises, by 
lophronius, full lists of which are given by Fu¬ 
ndus and Cave. He also wrote hymns and other 
)oems. An Anacreontic poem by him, on the sub 4 - 
ect of Simeon taking Christ into his arms, was 
ublished by Leo Allatius, in his Diatriba de 
Simeonibusy pp. 5, foil. Three epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology are ascribed to him. (Fabric. 
Bib/. Graec. vol. ix. pp. 1G2—169 ; Cave, Script. 
Ecclcs. Hist. Lilt. s. a. 629, p. 579 ; Vossius, de 
Hist. Graec. pp. 333, 334, ed. Westermann ; 
Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 125 ; Jacob’s, A nth. Graec. 
ol. iv. p. 95. vol. xiii. pp. 619, 954, 955.) [P. S.J 
SOP11US, P. SEMPRO'NIUS, is mentioned 
>y Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 37) after App. 
Claudius Caeeus, as one who owed his name o 
Sophus or Wise to his great merits. He was 
Tribunus Plebis in b. c. 310, and attempted to 
jompel the censor Appius Claudius to conform to 
.he Lex Aemilia which limited the censor’s func- 
;ions to eighteen months. (Liv. ix. 33.) He was 
-onsul b. c. 304 with P. Sulpicius Severus (Liv. 
x. 45). The two consuls defeated the Aequi, 
and had a triumph. He was the first plebeian 
consul pontifex (Liv. x. 9) b. c. 300, and in 
the next year a lustrum was celebrated by him 
and his former colleague, as censors ; and two 
tribes were added. He seems to be the same 
person who took the praetorship at a time when 
Rome was alarmed by a rumour of a Gallic war 
(Livy, x. 21). Pomponius says that no one after 
him bore the name of Sophus, but a P. Sempronius 
Sophus was consul in B. c. 268 (Fasti) and censor 
in b. c. 252 (Liv. Epit. 18 ; Fast. Capitol.), and he 
is called the son of Publius, who may have been 
the consuj of b. c. 304. There is a story of one 
P. Sempronius Sophus, who divorced his wife, be¬ 
cause she had been bold enough to see the public 
games without his consent; but those who believe 
the story ofCarvilius divorcing his wife suppose that 
this Sophus must have lived later than the consul 
of b. c. 304. [CL L.] 

SO'POLIS (2»7roAts), son of Hermodorus, com¬ 
manded the Amphipolitan cavalry in the army of 
Alexander the Great, in the battle against the 
Triballians on the hanks of the river Lyginus, B. c. 
335 . He is mentioned again as commanding a 
troop of horse, probably the contingent from Am- 
phipolis, at the battle of Arbela in a c. 331 ; and 
we may perhaps identify him with the father of 
Hermoiaus, the youthful conspirator against Alex- 
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ander’s life [Hermolaus]. (Arr. Amb. i. *2, iii. 
11, iv. 13 ; Curt. viii. 7.) [E. E.] 

SO'POLIS, a distinguished painter, who flou¬ 
rished at Rome in the middle of the first century 
b. c., is mentioned with Dionysius by Pliny, who 
says, that their works filled the picture galleries. 
(ff. N. xxxv. li. s. 40. § 43.) In some MSS. 
of this passage the name is written Sopylus. From 
a passage of Cicero {ad Att. iv. 16), which has 
been first pointed out by R. Rochette ( Lettre a M. 
Schom, pp. 315, 404, 2d ed.), we learn that Sopo- 
lis was at the head of a school of painters. [P. S.] 
SO'POLIS (5«iro\is) a physician who instructed 
Aetius (the heretic, not the physician) in medi¬ 
cine, in the former half of the fourth century after 
Christ. A high character is given him by Philo- 
storgius, who says he was inferior to none of his 
contemporaries (Hist. Eccles. iii. 15, p. 52); St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, on the other hand, without 
naming Sopolis, says that Aetius became servant 
to a quack doctor (dyvprys), from whom he picked 
up his knowledge of physic. ( Cont. Eunom. i. p. 
293.) [W. A. G.] 

SOPYLUS. [Sopolis.] 

SORA-'NUS, a Sabine divinity of the lower 
world. Mount Soracte, which probably derived 
its name from him, was, according to Servius 
(ad Aen. xi. 785), sacred to the infernal gods, 
especially to Diespiter; and it is related that during 
a sacrifice offered to Soranus, wolves snatched away 
the entrails of the victims from the altar, and that 
the shepherds pursuing the wolves came to a cave, 
the poisonous vapours of which caused a pestilence 
among them. An oracle then ordered them to live, 
like wolves, on prey, and hence those people are 
called Hirpini, from the Sabine word hirpus , a 
wolf, which was joined to that of Soranus, so that 
their full name was Hirpini Sorani. It was a 
custom observed down to a comparatively late 
period that the Hirpi or Hirpini (probably some 
ancient Sabine families) at the festival on mount 
Soracte, walked with bare feet upon the glowing 
coals of fir-wood, carrying about the entrails of the 
victims (Serv. ad Aen. xi. 784, &c.; Plin. If. N. 
vii. 2; Sil. Ital. v. 174; Strab. v. p. 226). 
Strabo connects this ceremony with the worship 
of Feronia, and this circumstance, as well as the 
proximity of the sanctuary of the two divinities, 
shows, that Soranus and Feronia probably belonged 
to the same religion. Roman poets sometimes 
identified Soranus with the Greek Apollo. (Virg. 
Aen. xi. 786 ; comp. Miiller, Etrusk. vol. ii. p. 67, 
See. ; Hartung, Die Religion der Homer , vol. ii. 
p. 191, &c.) [L.S.] 

SORA'NUS (2a>pav<i$), the name of several 
physicians, whom it is difficult (if not impossible) 
to distinguish with certainty. The following are 
enumerated by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xii, p. 684, 
ed. vet. See also vol. xiii. p. 426.) 

1. A native of Cos, who appears to have written 
an account of Hippocrates, and is said to have 
examined the libraries and official records at Cos, 
in search of materials. His date is unknown, but 
he may perhaps have lived in the third or second 
century B.C. He is quoted by Soranus, the author 
of the Life of Hippocrates. (§ 1.) 

2. A native of Mallus in Cilicia*, whose date is 


* Haller seems to consider this Soranus to be 
the Bame as one of the following (Bibl. Medic. 
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unknown, but wno is mentioned by Suidas as one 
of the “ more ancient” physicians (irpc<r66r*poi). 
He appears to have been eminent in his profession; 
and as he lived after the time of Hippocrates, he 
may perhaps be placed in the fourth or third cen¬ 
tury B.c. (Suid. s. v . 2,wpav6s.) 

3. A native of Ephesus, whose father’s name 
was Menander, and his mother’s Phoebe. He 
first practised his profession at Alexandria, and 
afterwards at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, a. d. 98—138. Suidas (who gives the 
above account of him) adds that he composed se¬ 
veral excellent works. 

4. Another native of Ephesus, who lived later, 
and who (according to Suidas) wrote Twauctlw 
fii€\la r tear a pa, B lovs To rpwv, ftal Alpiaeis^ ual 
hovraygaTa, /3t€\[a 54/co, and other works. 

Now it is quite possible that Suidas may be 
correct in stating that there were two physicians of 
the name of Soranus, both of whom were natives 
of Ephesus ; but at any rate those modem writers 
who have attempted to distinguish them by assigning 
to each his proper writings, have decidedly failed, 
as is evident since the publication of the treatise 
Tlfpl rWoucefaw naflaw, in 1838. For instance, 
Fabricius considers that the elder Soranus (No. 3) 
is the physician belonging to the sect of the Me- 
thodici who is frequently quoted by Caelius Aure- 
lianus, and who wrote a work, “ De Coenotetis,” 
consisting of at least two books ; and he thinks 
that the younger Soranus (No. 4) is the author 
who is frequently quoted by Aetius, to whom 
belongs the short fragment II epl M rfrpas Kal r vvat- 
Kelov AtSofou, which is still extant. It is, however, 
now quite clear, first, that the fragment in question 
forms part of the published treatise “ De Morbis 
Mulierum;” 2. that the writer of this work be¬ 
longed to the sect of the Methodici (see Dietz’s 
Notes at pp. 4, 21) ; 3. that this is the work fre¬ 
quently quoted by Aetius ; and 4. that the writer 
of this work was also the author of a work Tlfp) 
Koivorijruy, consisting of at least two books. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it seems more probable that 
Dietz (note to Sor. p. 23) and Dr. Ermerins 
(Observ . Crit. in Sor. appended to his ed. of 
Hippocr. De Viet. Rat. in Morb. Acut. p. 372) are 
correct in supposing that the two physicians of the 
name of Soranus, mentioned by Suidas as being 
natives of Ephesus, were, in fact, one and the same 
individual. The only objection to this hypothesis, 
of which the writer is aware, arises from the fact 
that in the treatise “ De Morbis Mulierum ” the 
names of several physicians occur who lived later 
than the time of Soranus ; and this difficulty would 
of course be insuperable if the text in these passages 
were genuine and correct. But the text of the 
whole treatise is at present in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and contains many words, &c., that are un¬ 
doubtedly spurious; so that (until the whole ques¬ 
tion has been thoroughly examined by some future 
editor of Soranus) we are quite justified in be¬ 
lieving the passages in question to be interpolations. 
(See Ermerins, l. c. p. 371, &c.) 

If, therefore, we suppose that there was only one 
physician of the name of Soranus who was born at 
Ephesus, the date assigned by Suidas to the son of 
Menander will agree tolerably well with that which 
we gather from other sources; he is quoted by Caelius 

Prod. vol. i. p. 207), but probably without sufficient 
reason. 
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Aurelianus rather as a predecessor than as a con¬ 
temporary ; he lived at least as early as Archigenes, 
who used one of his medicines (ap. Aet. ii. 2. 55, 
p. 277) ; he was tutor to Attalus [Attalus, Vol. I, 
p. 412J ; and he was dead when Galen wrote his 
work u De Methodo Medendi,” i. e. about a. d. 
178. (Gal. De Meth. Med. i. 7. vol. x. p. 53.) 
But, after all, it must be confessed that the exact 
chronology of Soranus is not quite satisfactorily 
made out. He belonged to the sect of the Metho- 
dici (Pseudo-Gal. Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684), and 
was one of the most eminent physicians of that 
school. Besides the few particulars mentioned 
above, nothing is known of the events of his life, 
except that he passed some time in Aquitania for 
the purpose of treating some skin diseases which 
were very prevalent there at that time. (Marcell. 
Empir. De Medicam. c, 19, p. 321.) The follow¬ 
ing medical works are still extant under the name 
of Soranus: — 1. Tlepl rwaiKtluv TladdUy De Arte 
Obstetricia Morbisque Mulierum; 2. ITepl Mt jrpas 
Ka\ TuvaiKtiov AiSolou , De Utero et Pudendo Mu- 
licbri; 3. Ilepl 'X'qptloiv Kar ay pdr tor y De Signis 
Fracturarum; 4. lie pi 'EniHio-puj/y De Fasciis ; 
5. Bios 'lmroKpdrovs, Vita Hippocratis; 6. In 
Artem Medendi Isagoge. The treatise Tit pi Twai- 
Ktl<av TlaQur was first published in Greek in 1838. 
Regim. Pruss. 8vo. It was partly prepared for the 
press by F. R. Dietz, and finished after his death 
by J. F. Lobeck. It is a valuable and interesting 
work, consisting of one hundred and twenty-two 
chapters, with a few lines of the hundred and 
twenty-third, and the titles of thirty-eight more.* 
As has been intimated above, the text is at present 
in a very corrupt state, and contains numerous in¬ 
terpolations. Dr. Ermerins has published some 
valuable “ Observationes Criticae in Sor. Eph. De 
Arte Obstetr. Morbisque MuV * at the end of his 
edition of Hippocr. De Viet. Rat. in Morb. Aeut. 
Lugd. Bat. 8vo. 1841; and a new edition of the 
work is at this present time (1848) being pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Bell of Paris. With respect to the 
medical contents of the work the reader may con¬ 
sult a dissertation by H. Haser, u De Sorano 
Ephesio, ejusque Ilepl Tuv. Tladuv Libro nuper 
reperto,” Jenae, 1840, 4to.; another by J. Pinoff, 
entitled “Artis Obstetriciae Sor. Eph. Doctrina 
ad ejus Librum Ilepl Tw. Ua6dcv nuper repertum 
exposita,” Vratisl. 1840, 8vo.; and four interesting 
articles by the Bame Dr. Pinoff in the first and 
second volumes of Henschel’s “ Janus,” Breslau, 
1846, 1847, 8vo. 

The short pieceIlepl M^rpas KalTvraiKelovAiboiov 
is, in fact, merely an extract from the preceding work 
(of which it forms the fourth and fifth chapters), con¬ 
taining one of the best anatomical descriptions of the 
female organs of generation that have come down 
to us from antiquity. It has been preserved by 
Oribasius (Coll. Medic, xxiv. 31, 32), and is to 
be found in Greek in Goupyl’s edition of Rufus 
Ephesius, Paris, 1554, 8vo., and in the first volume 
of Ideler’s “Physici et Medici Graeci Minores,” 
Berol. 1841, 8vo. There is a Latin translation in 
different editions of Oribasius, in that of Theo- 
philua De Corp. Hum. Fabr. Paris, 1556,8vo., and 
MJ F. Paulini “ Uni versa Antiquorum Anatome,” 
Venet. 1604. fol. 

* The chapters are not numbered regularly in 
the Greek text. See Dr. Pinoff in HenschePs 
“ Janus,” vol. i. p. 708, foil. 
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The fragment Ilepl uctwv Karaypar^v was 
published with a Latin translation by Cocchi in 
his collection of “ Graecorum Chirurgici Libri,” 
Florent 1754, fol.; and the Greek text is inserted 
in Ideler’s Flips, et Med. Gr. Min. 

The short piece Tltpl ’Ett ibeapuv is to be found 
in Greek and Latin in the twelfth volume of Char- 
tier’s edition of Hippocrates and Galen,Paris, 1679, 
fol. 

The Bios 'hnroKpdrous is of little value in itself, 
but is interesting as being the only ancient account 
of that great physician that remains, except what 
is told us by Suidas and John Tzetzes. It may 
perhaps have formed part of the collection of me¬ 
dical biographies mentioned by Suidas as being 
written by the younger Soranus. It is published 
in several editions of the works of Hippocrates; 
and is inserted also in the old edition of Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. (vol, xii. p. 675), in Ideler’s Phys. et 
Med. Gr. A/m., and in A. Westermann’s “ Vitarura 
Scriptores Graeci Minores,” BrunBv. 1845, 8vo. 

The treatise entitled “ In Artem Medendi Isn- 
goge” is extant only in Latin, and is generally 
considered to be spurious. The author is called 
“ Soranus Ephesius, insignis Perip:»teticus et ve- 
tustissimus Archiater.” The only writers quoted 
in the work are Homer (c. 16), Hippocrates (c. 3, 
4, 23), Erasistratus (c. 1), and Galen (c. 13); and 
it has been supposed to be rather an original Latin 
treatise than a translation from the Greek (see 
^agnati, Far. Observ. iv. 2). It is to be found in 
he collection of medical authors published by 
Albarius Torinus, Basil. 1528, fol.; and also in the 
Aldine Collection, Venet. 1547 fol. 

Besides these works (if they were all written 
by the same person), Soranus was the author of 
several others, of which only the titles and some 
ragments have been preserved. Galen mentions 
;wo works on Pharmacy, from which he quotes 
some passages (De Compos. Medicam. sec • Loc. i. 
2, vi. 7, 8, vii. 2. vol. xii. pp. 414,956,987, xiii. 42); 
one, consisting of at least four books, entitled Ilepl 
‘PappaKfiaSy and the other M ov6€lS\os bappaKtv- 
nu6s. Caelius Aurelianus quotes “ De Adjutoriis,” 

‘ De Febribus,” “ Libri Causarum, quos AmoAo - 
youpevovs appellavit,” and the second book “ De 
^oenotetis ” (De Morb. Acut. ii. 29, 33 ; De Morb. 
Ihron. i. 3, iv. 1, pp. 143, 153, 289, 494), and 
says that part of his own work was merely a trans¬ 
lation of one by Soranus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 1. p. 75). 
Soranus himself refers to his works entitled Ilepl 
Xnipparos (De Arte Obst. p. 10), Ilepl Z utoyovias 
(p. 11), Ilepl tcov 7r apd ♦« 'taiv (p, 20), Ilepl K oivo- 

twv (p. 23), Td "Tyiclvov (p. 27), riepl No<nr- 
pdruy (p. 106), and Tlepl (p. 106). Ter- 

tullian quotes a work by Soranus “ De Anima,” in 
four books (De Animay cc. 8, 15, 25, 44), in which 
he divided the soul into seven purts (ibid. c. 14), 
and denied its immortality (ibid. c. 6). He is 
quoted by Paulus Aegineta (iv. 59), as being one 
of the earliest Greek medical writers, who had 
described the species of worm called Filaria Medu 
nensisy or Guinea Worm (see J. Weihe, De Filar . 
Medin. Comment. Berol. 1832, 8vo.); and he ap¬ 
pears to have enjoyed a great reputation among 
the ancients, as St Augustine calls him “ Me- 
dicinae auctor nobilissimus ” ( Cant. Jidian. v. 51, 
vol. x. p. 654, ed Bened.), and Tertullian, 44 Me- 
thodicae Medicinae instructiBsimus auctor” (Dt 
Animay c. 6). See also St. Cyprian, Episl. 76, p. 
156, ed. Paris, 1726.) [W. A. G.] 
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SORA'NUS, SERVI'LIUS BA'REA. [Ba- 

REA.] 

SORA'NUS, Q. VALE'RIUS, whom Crassus 
in the De Oratore designates as “ litoratissimum 
togatorum omnium,” is the author of two hexameters, 
quoted at second-hand from Varro, by St. Augus¬ 
tine (De Civ. Dei, vii. 9), and also by the third of 
the mythographers first published by Mai. The 
lines in question, 

u Juppiter omnipotens, rerum regumque repertor, 
Progenitor genitrixque Deum, Ileus unus et idem,” 

may very possibly, as Meyer conjectures, have been 
contained in the work spoken of by Pliny (H. N. 
Praef.) as having been entitled 'EttoittISciw, while 
the fragment adduced in the treatise of Varro De 
Lingua Latina (vii. 31, comp. 6.5, x. 70), as an 
example of the word adagio , is probably extracted 
from a different piece. It is evident, from the 
passage in Cicero referred to above, that Soranus 
must have been a contemporary of Antonins the 
orator, and therefore flourished about b. c. 100. 
(See Anthol. Lat . ed. Meyer, praef. p. x.) The 
mythographer of Mai calls him Serranus, which is 
clearly a blunder, perhaps due to the copyist, and 
in no way must he be confounded with the Serranus 
of Juvenal (Sat. vii. 80), who lived under Nero. 
(Compare Plin. H. N. iii. .5 ; Pint. Quaest. Ftom. 
61 ; Gerlach’s ed. of Lucilius, 8vo. Turic. 1846. 
p. xxxi.) [W. R.] 

SORO'RIA, a surname of Juno, under which 
an altar is said to have been erected to her in 
common with Janus Curiatius, when Horatius, 
on his return home, had slain his sister, and had 
been purified of the murder. (Liv. i. 26 ; Fest. 
p. 297, ed. Muller.) [L. S ] 

SOSANDER (2o><rai'5pos). 1. A foster-brother 
of king Attalus. He distinguished himself in the 
war between the latter and Prusias by his defence 
of Elaea (Pohjb. xxxii. 25). 

2. A navigator referred to in the epitome of 
Artemidorus of Ephesus (p. 63), as the author of a 
work on India. (Vossius, dc Hist. Graecis , p. 500, 
ed. Westermann.) [C. P. M]. 

SOSANDER (2<w<ra*'5poy), the seventeenth in 
descent from Aesculapius, who lived in the fifth and 
fourth centuries b. c. He was the son of Heraclides 
and brother of Hippocrates II., the most famous of 
that name. (Le Clerc, Hist, de la Mid.) 

A physician of the same name (who must have 
lived some time before the first century after Christ, 
and who may possibly be the same person), is 
quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion (ap. Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. iv. 7. vol. xii. p. 733), 
who has preserved one of his medical formulae. 
See also Aetius (ii. 3. 78. p. 332.) [W. A. G.] 

SO'SIA GALLA. [Galla.] 

SOSIA'NUS, ANTI'STIUS, was tribune of 
the plebs, a. d. 56, and praetor, a. d. 62. In the 
latter year he was banished for having written 
libellous verses against Nero, but was recalled to 
Rome in a. d. 66, in consequence of his having 
brought an accusation against Anteius. He was, 
however, again banished at the commencement of 
Nero's reign as one of the informers under the 
tyrant (Tac. Ann. xiii. 28, xiv. 48, xvi. 14, Hist. 
iv. 44.) 

SOSIA'NUS, a surname of Apollo at Rome, 
derived from the quaestor C. Sosius bringing his 
statue from Seleucia to Rome. (Cic. ad Ait . viii. 
6 ; Plin. H. N. xiii. 5, xxxvi. 4.) [L. S.J 
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SO SIAS (2w<r(«s), a vase-painter, whose name 
is inscribed on a beautiful cylix , which was dis¬ 
covered at Vulci, in 1828. and is now in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin (No. 1030). This work is one 
of the finest extant specimens of Greco-Etruscan 
vase-painting. Writers on ancient art have com¬ 
pared it to the productions of Polygnotus, on ac¬ 
count of the character visible in the figures, or to 
those of Dionysius on account of its minute and 
elaborate finish. At all events it belongs to one of 
the best periods of Grecian art, and from the man¬ 
ner in which the figures are adapted to the shape 
of the vessel, as well as from the whole style of 
the composition, it is pronounced by the best judges 
to be manifestly an original work and not a mere 
copy from some greater artist. The subject re¬ 
presented on the inner side of the vase is taken 
from the mythical adventures of Achilles and 
Patroclus. Achilles, who had been instructed by 
Cheiron in the healing art, is binding up a wound 
which Patroclus has received, as is supposed, in the 
battle against the Mysian Telephus, which was the 
first great victory gained by the two heroes. The 
meaning of the composition on the outer side is 
more doubtful. It consists chiefly of figures of 
divinities, and has been variously interpreted as 
the marriage of Pelcus and Thetis, or some other 
marriage subject, or, in connection with the other 
side of the vase, as a group of divinities assisting as 
spectators of the exploits of Achilles and his friend. 
The vase is supposed to have been a bridal pre¬ 
sent. It is engraved in the Monummti Inediti 
of the Archaeological Institute of Rome, vol i. pi. 
24, and in Gerhard’s Trinlcschale?i des Kun, Mas. 
pi. 6‘. 

Respecting the artist we have no further informa¬ 
tion, but the critics have of course indulged in 
sundry conjectures. Iiaoul-Rochette supposes that 
he may have been a Sicilian, from the frequency 
with which names beginning in Sos ore found 
among the Greeks of Sicily ; a point of some im¬ 
portance in connection with the theory formerly 
advanced by him, that the painters of Etruscan 
vases were generally Sicilian Greeks ; but that 
theory he now renounces. Others have seen a 
connection between the medicinal subject of the 
inner side of the vase and the root-meaning of the 
artist’s name. (Midler, Archaol. d. Kunst. § 143, 
n. 3 ; R. Rochette, Jjettre d M. Schorn , pp. 59,60, 
2d. ed. ; Nagler, Kunstler Lexicon , s. v.) [P. S.] 

SOSTBIUS (2«crf§tos), historical. 1. A Ta- 
rentine, one of the captains of the body-guards of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2. § 2.) 
It is not improbable he may have been the father 
of the minister of Ptolemy Philopator. 

2. The chief minister of Ptolemy Philopator, king 
of Egypt. Nothing is known of his origin or parent¬ 
age, though he may have been a son of No. 1 ; nor 
have we any account of the means by which he 
rose to power ; but we find him immediately after 
the accession of Ptolemy (b.c.222), exercising the 
greatest influence over the young king, and virtually 
holding the chief direction of affairs. He soon 
proved himself, as he is termed by Polybius, n 
ready and dexterous instrument of tyranny: it 
was by his ministration, if not at his instigation, 
that Ptolemy put to death in succession his uncle 
Lyaimachus, his brother Magas, and his mother 
Berenice. Not long after, Cleomeues, of whose in¬ 
fluence with the mercenary troops Sosibius had at 
this time dexterously availed himself, shared the 
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same fate (Polyb. v. 34—39, xv. 25 ; Plut. Clcom. 
33 — 35 ). While the young king gave himself up 
to luxury and debauchery, the whole administration 
of the kingdom appears to have been left to Sosi- 
bius, who allowed both the finances and military 
defences to fall into a state of the greatest decay, 
so that when Antiochus the Great declared war 
against Ptolemy, and invaded Coele-Syria, it was 
some time before the Egyptian monarch or his 
ministers could muster an army to oppose him. 
Sosibius, however, displayed some dexterity in de¬ 
laying the progress of Antiochus by negotiation 
until he had time to organise a mercenary force : 
and when, in B. c. 218, Ptolemy at length took the 
field in person, Sosibius acccompanied him, and 
was present at the decisive battle of Raphia. After 
the close of the campaign he found a more con¬ 
genial occupation in negotiating the terms of the 
treaty of peace, which Ptolemy commissioned him 
to arrange with Antiochus. (Polyb. v. 63, 65, 66 , 
83, 87.) 

During the remainder of the reign of Ptolemy 
Sosibius seems to have retained his power, without 
opposition, though sharing it in some degree with 
the infamous Agathocles, but we have very little 
information with regard to the latter years of his 
rule. We are told, however, that he was once 
more the minister of Ptolemy in putting to death 
his wife and sister Arsinoe, as he had previously 
been in the murder of his other relations (Polyb. 
xv. 25). But great as was the address of Sosibius 
in all the arts and intrigues of a courtier, he was 
no match for his yet baser colleague Agathocles ; 
and although, after the death of Philopator (b. c. 
205), the two ministers at first assumed in con¬ 
junction the guardianship of the young king, Pto¬ 
lemy Epiphanes, Sosibius seems to have been soon 
supplanted and put to death by his insidious rival. 
All particulars of these events are, however, lost to 
us. (Polyb. xv. 25, 34 ; and Schweigh, ad loc.) 

3. A son of the preceding, who held the office 
of body-guard (Somatophylax) to the young king, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ; a post which Agathocles 
suffered him to retain (probably on account of his 
youth) even after the death of his father. In the 
tumult which led to the destruction of Agathocles, 
Sosibius took a decisive part, by appealing to the 
infant monarch himself to give up his hated fa¬ 
vourites to the populace ; and it was probably on 
this account that he subsequently obtained the 
guardianship of the young king’s person, with the 
custody of the royal signet. These duties he dis¬ 
charged in a manner that gave general satisfaction ; 
but the intrigues of his more turbulent and am¬ 
bitious brother, Ptolemy, having involved him in 
an open rupture with Tlepolemus, who was at the 
head of the administration, the latter obtained the 
advantage, and compelled Sosibius to resign his 
office ; from which time we hear no more of him. 
(Polyb. xv. 32, xvi. 22.) [E. II. B.] 

SOSI'BIUS (S&xrfooy), literal^. 1. A philoso¬ 
pher mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 46) as 
having opposed the opinions of Anaxagoras ; but it 
does not follow necessarily that he was contempo¬ 
rary with Anaxagoras. Nothing more is known 
of him. 

2. A distinguished Lacedaemonian grammarian, 
who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (about b. c. 251), and was contemporary 
with Callimachus. (Ath. xi. p. 493, f., iv. p. 144, 
e.) He was one of those writers who employed 
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themselves in solving the difficulties met with in 
the ancient authors, and who were therefore called 
\vriKol or imAvriKoi , in opposition to the ivaran- 
koI, who employed their ingenuity in proposing pro¬ 
blems for others to solve. (Suid. s. v. ; Ath. xi. 
p. 493, f.) 

The following works of his are quoted: — 1. 
n cp\ AXKpavos (Ath. iii. p. 115, a., xiv. p. 646, a., 
p. 648, b.) 2. ricpl rwv iv Ao Kebatpovt &v<ru2v 

(Ath. xv. p. 674, a., p. 678, b.) 3. *0 fxoi6rvir^s 
(Ath. xv. p. 690, e.) 4. A Chronography, entitled 
nepl xpbvuv (Ath. xiv. p. 635, f.) or -xpov&v dva- 
ypatpri (Clem. Alex. Strom . vol. i. p. 327, c.) One 
of his works, but we are not told which, contained 
information respecting the ancient Dorian Comedy 
of the Dicelistae and the Mimes. (Suid. s. vv. 
2o><t f§ios, Alk7]\kttwv ; Ath. xiv. p. 621). Besides 
the passages now referred to, there are several 
other quotations from his writings. (Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. vi. p. 379 ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace . 
pp. 136, 137, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, F. H. 
vol. iii. p. 508.) 

3. A grammarian, who lived under Claudius, 
and was the tutor of Britannicus. (Tacit. Ann. 
xi. 1.) 

4. Respecting the supposed tragic poet of this 

name, see Sosithbus. [P. S.] 

SOSI'BIUS (2w<rf§ios), an Athenian sculptor, 
known as the maker of a vase about two feet high, 
in the Louvre, adorned with eight figures in relief, 
of which two are those of Artemis and Hermes, 
and the remaining six represent a sacrifice. The 
two figures of divinities are in the archaic style, 
but the others display a freedom and grace, which 
has led Waagen to suppose it not improbable that 
the artist lived in the time of Pheidias. The archi¬ 
tectural ornaments on the vase are quite in the 
style of that age. (Clarac, pi. 126, No. 332 ; Bou¬ 
illon, iii. 79 ; Waagen, Kunstwcrke u. Kumtler 
in Paris , p. 101 ; Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon, s. v. 
Sosibius.) [P. S.] 

SOSICLES (Saxri/cAfJy), a Corinthian deputy, 
at that remarkable congress of the allies of Sparta, 
before which the Spartans laid their proposal for 
restoring Hippias to the tyranny of Athens. So- 
sicles remonstrated with indignant vehemence 
against the measure, and set forth the evils which 
Corinth had endured under the successive tyrannies 
of Cypselus and Periander. His appeal was suc¬ 
cessful with the allies, and the project was aban¬ 
doned. (Herod, v. 92, 93.) [E. E.] 

SO'SICLES (2w(TiKArjs), is mentioned by Fa- 
bricius, on the authority of Suidas and Eudocia, as 
a tragic poet of the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great. It appears, however, from the best 
MSS. of Suidas, that the name is erroneously in¬ 
troduced, owing to the text of Suidas being misread 
by some of his copyists, as well as by Eudocia. 
According to the true reading of Suidas, Sosicles is 
simply mentioned as the father of the tragic poet 
Sosiphanes. (Suid. s. v. JZaxrupdvTjs, ed. Kuster ; 
Eudoc. p. 384 ; Westermann, Vitarum Script . 
Grace. Min. p. 152, n. 65 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. ii. p. 322.) [P. S.] 

SO'SICLES (SwcrwcAfiy), artists. 1* A sculptor 
of unknown age and country, whose name is found 
inscribed on a statue of an Amazon in the Capitolina 
Museum. (Mus. Cap. vol. iii. pi. 46.) The exe¬ 
cution of the statue, we are told by Raoul Rochette, 
is very good, although the form of the letters of the 
inscription belongs to the later Roman, empire. 

3 L 
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The inscription is of the following form, CojCIKAH, 

© 

where the meaning of the sign (n) below the name 

has never been satisfactorily explained. 

We owe to the same writer the publication of a 
discovery by which the artist’s name again appears. 
This is a plinth to which adhere the two feet and 
one leg of the statue of a man, which it once sup¬ 
ported. The execution of these remaining portions 
is said by R. Rochette to correspond to that of the 
Amazon.* The plinth bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion, in large characters, CtoCIKA ... The frag¬ 
ment was discovered at Tusculum, in 1842, in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by M. Canina, 
at the expense of the queen dowager of Sardinia ; 
and it was to form (and now, we suppose, forms) a 
part of the collection of ancient marbles found at 
Tusculum, and preserved in the Villa della Rufi- 
nella. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 403, 
2d ed.) 

2. Gem engraver. [Sosthenks.] [P. S.] 

SOSI'CRATES a vice-general of 

the Aehaaans in their war against the Romans 
(b. c. 147X was the chief mover of the resolution, 
taken by an assembly held at Corinth, to endeavour 
to treat with Metellus ; for winch act, upon the 
arrival of Diaeus at Corinth, he was condemned to 
death ; and, in the hope of extorting a confession 
from him, he was subjected to the severest tortures, 
under which he expired. This cruel deed so dis¬ 
gusted the people, that Diaeus did not venture to 
carry out his intention of putting to death the am¬ 
bassadors who had been sent to Metellus. (Polyb. 
xl. 5 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece , vol. viii. p. 
451.) [P. S.] 

SOSI'CRATES (SoxriKpdrrjs), literary. 1. A 
comic poet, whose time is unknown. Pollux quotes 
twice from his play entitled UapaKaraOijKrj (Poll, 
ix. 57, iv. 173 ; in both passages the name is cor¬ 
rupted ; in the former into ‘I tnroKpdTt)s, in the 
latter into Kpdrrjs ; but in the latter passage a 
manuscript has 2 uxriKpdrrjs ). His 4>i\dScA(pot also 
is cited by Athenaeus (xi. p. 474, a.); and there 
are some other quotations from unknown plays of 
his. (Ath. i. p. 31, e.; Stob. Flor. xxiii. 2; 
Maxim. Conf. p. 198, Gesner.) From the titles of 
his plays, Meineke thinks it more probable that he 
belonged to the New Comedy than to the Middle. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com . Graec. vol. i. pp. 498, 499, 
vol iv. pp. 591, 592 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace . vol. ii. 
p. 495.) 

2. Of Rhodes, an historical writer, who is quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 84) as an authority for 
the statement, that Aristippus wrote nothing. It 
is therefore inferred, with much probability, that 
he is the same as the Sosicrates whose work upon 
the Succession of the Philosophers is quoted by 
Athenaeus (iv. p. 163, f, ZwoiKpdTris iv rpirq 
(pt\o<r6ifxcv BiaSoxvs), He also wrote a work on 
the history of Crete, Hpyrucd, which is frequently 
quoted. (Strab. x. p. 474 ; Ath. vi. p. 261, e, el 
aUb.) He flourished after Hermippus and before 
Apollodorus, and therefore between b. c. 200 and 
B.c. 128. (Clinton, F. H . vol. iii. p. 565.) 

There appear to have been other writers of the 
name j such as Sosicrates Phanagorites, whose 
*Ho7oi is quoted by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 590, b.) ; 
and a certain Sosicrates quoted by Fulgentius 
fe Phmciades («. v. Nefrendes). The passage of a 
Bj&osicrates of Cyiicus, cited by Fulgentius {Myth. 
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ii. 13), is evidently copied from a quotation made 
by Diogenes Laertius from the Succession of Phi¬ 
losophers . The name is sometimes confounded 
with Socrates. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec . p. 500, 
ed. Westermann ; Fabric. BiH . Graec . vol. ii. p. 
873, vol. vi. p. 138.) [P. S.] 

SOSI'GENES (2<ecrtyivns). 1. An officer who 
commanded the Phoenician fleet, which had been 
assembled by Eumenes to make head against his 
rivals in b. c. 318. The fleet had arrived at 
Rhosus, where it was detained by contrary winds, 
when that of Antigonus suddenly arrived, adorned 
with garlands and other triumphal ornaments, from 
its recent victory at the Hellespont. Sosigenes 
himself was on shore, and was unable to restrain 
the crews, who immediately declared in favour of 
Antigonus, and joined the hostile fleet. (Polyaen. 
iv. 6. § 9.) 

2. (Perhaps identical with the preceding.) A 
friend of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was one of 
the few that still remained with him in his retreat 
and wanderings after his last defeat by Seleucus, 
b. c. 286. He had preserved 400 pieces of gold, 
which he now offered to Demetrius as a last 
resource, and with this supply the king endea¬ 
voured to reach the coast, but was intercepted by 
the detachments of Seleucus, and compelled to sur¬ 
render at discretion. (Plut. Demetr. 49.) 

3. A Rhodian by birth, but who appears to 

have held a magistracy among the Achaeans, whom 
he persuaded to pass a decree abolishing all the 
honours which had been paid to Eumenes, king of 
Pergaraus. (Polyb. xxviii. 7 ; and 8chweigh, ad 
loc.) [E. H. B.] 

SOSI'GENES (2uxny4vris)i the peripatetic, the 
astronomer employed by Julius Caesar to super¬ 
intend the correction of the calendar (b. c. 46), is 
called an Egyptian, but may be supposed to have 
been an Alexandrian Greek. With the exception 
of certain allusions to him by name, which simply 
confirm the fact that he was considered a skilful 
astronomer, nothing can be found concerning him. 
The most definite of them is that of Simplicius, 
who says he wrote on astronomy* A sentence of 
Pliny (//. N. ii. 8) is interpreted by Weidler as 
implying that Sosigenes maintained the motion 
of Mercury round the sun. Riccioli and others 
represent that he remained at Rome until the time 
of Augustus, and aided in the final establishment 
of the calendar according to the intention of Ju¬ 
lius. But it must be clear that if Sosigenes had 
remained at Rome, the Augustan correction never 
could have been needed: the leap-year would never 
have been made a triennial intercalation undtfr the 
eye of the astronomer himself. Nevertheless, Pliny 
(//. N. xviii. 25) mentions the Augustan correction, 
most probably, as if it had been a correction o&.the 
theory of the calendar, arising out of the further 
investigations of Sosigenes himself: his words are 
“ ea ipsa ratio postea comperto error® correcta 
est, ita ut duodecira annis continuis non inter- 
calaretur. ... et Sosigenes ipse tribus commenta- 
tionibus, quanquam diligentior esset ceteris , non ces¬ 
savit tamen addubitarc, ipse semet corrigendo." 
According to our view of this passage the ires 
commentationes are of the three occasions on which, 
during the time of Augustus, an intercalation had 
to be omitted: Pliny seems to make each of them 
a separate interference of Sosigenes (whom he may 
seem to keep alive at Rome for the purpose) for 
the correction of his period. And Weidler, in 
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doing honour to the astronomer for his candour 
and caution, seems to follow Pliny. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grate, vol. iv. p. 34 ; Weidler, Histor. Astron. 
p. 151.) [A. De M.] 

SOSI'NUS (2»<r?i'os), of Gortyna, in Crete, an 
artist or artificer, whose name is known by his 
sepulchral monument, on which he is designated 
X<i\ k6ttttis, a term which has been explained in 
different ways. By comparing what little can be 
gathered respecting the word itself with the bas- 
relief on the monument, Bockh and Raoul-Rochette 
have come to the conclusion, that the word signifies 
a maker of bronze shields. The monument, which 
is in the Museum of the Louvre, has been engraved 
by Bouillon ( Mus. des Antiq . vol. iii. Cippes , i. 3), 
and the inscription is published by Bockh (Corp. 
Inscr. No. 837). (R. Rochette, Lettre a Schom , 

pp. 405, 406, 2d ed.; comp. Welcker, Sylloge , No. 
3, pp. 5-7.) [P. S.] 

SOSl'PATER ( 2oxrlirarpas ). 1. An Athenian 

comic poet, of the New, and perhaps also of the 
Middle Comedy. He is only mentioned by Athe- 
raeus (ix. p. 378, f.), who quotes a very long pas¬ 
sage from his Kara^evSo^^oy, in which mention 
is made of the cook Chariades, to whom the comic 
poet Euphron refers as being dead. (Ath. ix. p. 
379, c.) Hence it is inferred that Sosipater flou¬ 
rished Shortly before Euphron. (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Graec. vol. i. p. 477, vol. iv. pp. 482—485 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 495.) 

2. Three epigrams are found in the Greek An¬ 
thology under the name of Sosipater ; but this is 
merely through an error of Salmasius. The epi¬ 
grams ought properly to be assigned to Dioscorides. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec . vol. iv. p. 495 ; Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. p. 504 ; Jacobs, Antk. Graec. vol. i. p. 
255, vol. vii. pp. 371 406, vol. xii. p. 451, vol. 
xiii. p. 955.) [P. S.] 

SOSFPATER and ZENON, of Soli, statuaries, 
known by an inscription found at Lindos as having 
made one of the bronze statues of the Uparevaav- 
Tcs of Athena Lindia and Zeus Polieus. There 
is some doubt as to the meaning of the term Upa~ 
reveravres. Ross translates it priests , R. Rochette 
understands it as equivalent to the sacrificantes of 
Pliny (//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34), and Welcker 
translates it eoc-priests. (Ross, Rhein. Mus. 1846— 
1847, vol. iv. p. 168 ; Welcker, Rhein. Mus. 1848 
—1849, vol. vi. pp. 382,385.) [P. S.] 

SOSI'PHANES (2<w<n<f><L'T?y), one of the am¬ 
bassadors whom Antiochus Epiphanes sent to Rome 
when he engaged in his war against Egypt for 
Coele-Syria, (Polyb. xxviii. 1, 18.) [P. S.] 

SOSI'PHANES ( 2axrupdvris), the son of Sosi- 
cles, of Syracuse, a tragic poet, who, according to 
Suidas, exhibited seventy-three dramas, and ob¬ 
tained seven victories ; was one of the seven trage¬ 
dians who were called the Tragic Pleiad ; was 
born at the end of the reign of Philip, or, as others 
said, in that of Alexander ; and died in the 121st 
or 124th Olympiad (adopting Clinton’s correction 
pxd and for pti. and pib,) ; while others Btated 
that he flourished at one or the other of those dates. 
(Suid. 8. e.) Clinton proposes to reduce these 
statements into a consistent form in the following 
manner: Sosiphanes was born in the reign of 
Philip, or in that of Alexander, between B. c. 340 
and b. c. 330, and exhibited tragedy in the times 
of the Pleiad, 01. 121 (b. c. 296) or 01. 124 (b. c. 
284). He is placed among the poets of the Pleiad 
by a scholiast on Hephaestion (p. 185), as well as 
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by Suidas ; but, in the other three lists, the name 
of Aeantides appears instead of Sosiphanes. If the 
latter really belonged to the Tragic Pleiad, he must 
have been the oldest of the seven poets in it. 

Of the seventy-three plays of Sosiphanes, the 
only remains are one title, MeAic^por, and a very 
few lines from it and other plays. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii. pp. 318, 322 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. 
iii. 8. aa. 278, 259, pp. 502,504; Welcker, Griech. 
Tragod. p. 1266 ; Wagner, Frag. Trag. Graec. in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca , p. 157.) [P. S.] 

SOSI'POLIS (2«<rliroAit), i. e. the saviour of 
the state, was the name of a hero among the Eleans, 
who was represented as a boy wearing a military 
cloak, and carrying the horn of Amalthea in his 
hand. He had a sanctuary in common with Eilei- 
thyia at the foot of the hill of Cronos at Olympia, 
and no one was allowed to approach his altar ex¬ 
cept the priestess, and even she only with her 
head covered. Oaths in which he was called upon 
were considered to be particularly solemn and ’ 
binding. The origin of his worship is thus re¬ 
lated Once when the Arcadians had invaded 
Elis and the Eleans had inarched out to meet 
them, there appeared among the Eleans a woman 
with a boy at her breast and declaring that 
after she had given birth to the child she had 
been called upon by a vision in a dream, to offer 
the child as a champion to the Eleans. The com¬ 
manders of the Eleans believing the assertion, 
placed the child naked before their ranks, and 
when the Arcadians began the attack, the child 
was metamorphosed into a serpent. Hereupon the 
Arcadians fled in dismay, and the Eleans pursuing 
them gained the victory. The Eleans hence 
called their saviour Sosipolis, and on the spot 
where he had disappeared in the form of a snake 
they built a sanctuary to him and his supposed 
mother Eileithyia. (Paus. vi. 20. § 2, iii* 25. 
§4.) [L.S.] 

SOSIPPUS (5«<ri7nros), a supposed comic poet 
of the New Comedy, the only mention of whom is 
in the following passage of Athenaeus (iv. p. 133, 
f.), Al<pt\os 4) Zuxrnnros Iv 'AiroXnrobarf^ where, 
since the name of Sosippus does not occur else¬ 
where, Meineke proposes to read IIo<rei$i7r7ror, 
adding, however, “quamquam ejusmodi conjecturis 
nihil incerlius." Sosippus is the title of a comedy 
of Anaxandrides, which may perhaps account for 
the mention of the name as that of a comic poet; 
such mistakes are frequent. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Graec. pp. 373, 453.) [P. S.J 

SOSIS (2c vans). 1. A Syracusan, who joined 
the expedition of the younger Cyrus with 300 
mercenaries. (Xen. A nab. i. 2. § 9). 

2. A Syracusan, who endeavoured to excite a 
popular sedition against Dion during the period 
when the latter having made himself master of 
Syracuse was besieging Dionysius in the island 
citadel. Sosis had purposely wounded himself, 
and pretended to have received these injuries from 
emissaries of Dion, but the fraud was discovered, 
and Sosis, in consequence, was put to death by 
the indignant populace. (Plut. Dion. 34, 35). 

3. A Syracusan, originally a man of ignoble 
birth, and a brazier by trade (Liv. xxvi. 30), was 
one of the conspirators who assassinated Hierony¬ 
mus at Leontini, b. c. 215. [Hieronymus]. Af¬ 
ter that event, Sosis and Theodotus (another of 
the conspirators) hastened immediately to Syracuse, 
where they roused the people to arms, and made 
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themselves masters of the city with the exception 
of the citadel, in which Andranodorus, the governor 
left there by Hieronymus, had fortified himself 
The next day an assembly of the people was held, 
in which Sosis and Theodotus were among those 
chosen as generals or praetors, and Andranodorus 
was soon after induced to surrender the citadel. 
(Liv. xxiy. 21—23). Shortly after, he was ap¬ 
pointed, together with Deinomenes, to command 
the army sent to the relief of Leontini, but arriving 
too late to save that city, which had already fallen 
into the power of Marcellus, they turned their 
arms against the traitors Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
who had taken refuge at Herbessus. Their object 
was, however, again frustrated by the mutiny of 
their mercenary troops, who declared in favour of 
the two Carthaginians, and the latter, following up 
their advantage, quickly made themselves masters 
of Syracuse itself. (Id. ib. 30—32.) Sosis on 
this occasion escaped the fate of most of his col¬ 
leagues, and fled for refuge to the camp of Marcel¬ 
lus, with whom he continued throughout the long- 
protracted, siege of his native city. In the course 
of thesf operations he rendered important assist¬ 
ance to the Roman general by carrying on negotia¬ 
tions with the Syracusan officers, and by leading 
the party which effected the surprise of the Epi- 
polae. For these services he wa9 rewarded by a 
conspicuous place in the ovation of Marcellus, n. c. 
211, besides obtaining the privileges of a Roman 
citizen and an extensive grant of lands in the 
Syracusan territory. (Id. xxv. 25, xxvi. 21, 
30.). [E. H. B.] 

SOSIS (2w(ns), a Sicilian medallist, whose name 
appears, in the abbreviated form on the front 
of the diadem of a female head, which is the type 
of a small Syracusan medallion ; and also in full, 
5R2I2, on a medal of Gelon II. in the Pembroke 
cabinet. The admission of this name into the list 
of ancient artists is, however, a matter of contro¬ 
versy. (R. Roche tte, Lettre d M. Schorn , pp. 96, 
97.) [P. S.J 

SOSI'STRATUS (2ual<rrparot). 1. A Syra¬ 
cusan, who shared with Heracleides in the chief 
direction of the affairs of his native country, a few 
years previous to the elevation of Agathocles. The 
account given by Diodorus of the steps by which 
they had raised themselves to power is lost, but 
that author tells us in general terms that they 
were men accustomed to treachery, bloodshed, and 
every species of crime. (Diod. xix. 3, and Wes- 
seling, ad loc.) We find them both holding the 
joint command of an expedition sent by the Syra¬ 
cusans to assist the Crotoniats against the Bruttians, 
as well as of a subsequent armament which laid 
siege to Rhegium; but Sosistratus appears to have 
held the first place, and we soon after find him 
spoken of as having raised himself to the rank of 
tyrant or absolute ruler of Syracuse. The revolu¬ 
tion, by which he effected this, appears to have been 
connected with a victory of the oligarchical party 
in the city, but their triumph was of short duration, 
and Sosistratus himself was soon after expelled 
from Syracuse together with 600 of the leading 
men of the aristocratical party. War now arose 
between the democratic party, who remained in 
possession of Syracuse, and the exiles, in which 
the latter, supported by assistance from the Car¬ 
thaginians, were not only able to maintain their 
ground, but, after many vicissitudes of fortune, 
procured their fecal to their native city. It is 
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doubtful whether Sosistratus himself was included 
in the accommodation which appears to have re¬ 
instated the oligarchy in the chief power, as his 
name does not occur in the revolutions which fol¬ 
lowed, and which ended in the elevation of Aga¬ 
thocles, b. c. 317. (Diod. xix. 3—5.) At a sub¬ 
sequent period however (b. c. 314) we find him 
mentioned as one of the most active and able of 
the Syracusan exiles assembled at Agrigen turn, who 
from thence carried on war against Agathocles; and 
the prominent place which he occupied at this time 
directed against him the especial enmity of the 
Spartan Acrotatus, who in consequence contrived 
to remove him by assassination. (Diod. xix. 71.) 
It is singular that Polyaenus (v. 37) seems to 
represent Sosistratus as acquiring the sovereign 
power after Agathocles, instead of before him : 
but the circumstances related by him are wholly 
irreconcilable with the narrative of Diodorus. 
(Compare also Trog. Pomp. Prol. xxi.) 

2. A Syracusan who, together with Thoenon 
or Thynion, for a time held the supreme power in 
his native city, during the interval of confusion 
which preceded the arrival of Pyrrhus. After the 
expulsion of Hicetas (about b. c. 279), Thynion 
alone is mentioned as succeeding him in the chief 
direction of affairs, but we soon after find Sosistra¬ 
tus dividing with him the power. Our imperfect 
accounts however give us very little idea of the 
real state of affairs. It appears that Sosistratus 
and Thynion both relied upon the support of foreign 
mercenaries: and were engaged in civil war with 
one another, in which the former had the advantage, 
and occupied the city of Syracuse, while Thynion 
fortified himself in the island citadel. Sosistratus 
was also master of Agrigentnm and not less than 
thirty other cities, and found himself at the head 
of a force of 10,000 troops, so that he would 
probably have crushed his rival, had it not been 
for the arrival of the Carthaginians, who laid siege 
to Syracuse both by sea and land. Thus oppressed 
at once by civil dissensions and external enemies, 
both parties implored the assistance of Pyrrhus, and 
on his arrival Sosistratus surrendered the city into 
his hands, and Thynion the citadel. A reconcilia¬ 
tion was now effected between the rivals, who 
thenceforth supported Pyrrhus with their joint 
efforts; and Sosistratus placed all the cities and 
troops at his disposal in the hands of the king, 
while he assisted him in recovering Agrigentum, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. For these services however, he met with 
no gratitude ; the arrogance of Pyrrhus having 
alienated the minds of all the Sicilians and ren¬ 
dered the king in return suspicious of all the lead¬ 
ing men among them, he took an opportunity to 
put Thynion to death, and Sosistratus narrowly 
escaped sharing the same fate. His name if not 
again mentioned. (Diod. xxii. Exe. Hoeschd . p. 
495—497 ; Dion. Hal. Exc. xix. 6—8, pp. 2360— 
2362, ed Reiske ; Plut. Py*rh. 23.) 

The name is written Sostratus in many manu¬ 
scripts and editions, but the form Sosistratus appears 
to be the more correct. [E. H. B.] 

SOSTTHEUS ($onr[0to$) f of Syracuse or 
Athens, or rather, according to Suidas, of Alexan¬ 
dria in the Troad, was a distinguished tragic poet, 
one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the antagonist of the 
tragic poet Homer: he flourished about 01. 124 
(b. c. 284) j and wrote both in poetry and in prose, 
(Suid. s. v ;) He is also mentioned among the 
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poets of the Pleiad in all the lists except that of 
Tzetzes. 

The remains of his works consist of two lines 
from his *A $\ios (Stob. Serm. li. 23), and a consi¬ 
derable fragment of twenty-four lines from his 
Aa<f>vis or A irv4p<ras 9 which appears to have been 
a drama pastoral in its scene, and in its form and 
character very similar to the old satyric dramas of 
the Attic tragedians. (Schol. ap. Casaub. ad Theocr. 
c. 12 ; comp. Ath. x. p. 415, b ; Tzetz. Chil. ii. 
595 ; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 41.) By some of the 
above authorities the name Sosibius is wrongly given 
instead of Sosithem. Another error, into which 
some writers have been led by the character of the 
A d<pvis of Sositheus, is that of making him a comic 
poet. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 322, 323, 
comp. p. 495 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. s. aa. 278, 
259, pp. 501, 502 ; Welcker, Griech. Trap. p. 
1052 ; Wagner, Frag. Trag. Grace . in Didot's 
Bibliotheca , pp. 149—152.) [P. S.] 

SO'SIUS. 1. C. Sosius, was quaestor of M\ 
Lepidus, consul b. c. 66. He was praetor in b.c. 
49, on the breaking out of the civil war, and, like 
most of the other magistrates of that year, be¬ 
longed to the Pompeian party. He did not, how¬ 
ever, remain with this party long ; for instead of 
going to Brundusium to cross the sea with Pompey, 
he returned to Rome with Lupus and openly united 
himself to Caesar (Cic. ad Att. viii. 6, ix. 1). After 
the death of Caesar he followed the fortunes of 
Antony, whom he accompanied to the East, and 
by whom he was appointed in b. c. 38 governor of 
Syria and Cilicia in the place of Ventidius. Like 
his predecessor in the government, he carried on 
the military operations in his province with great 
success. He was commanded by Antony to give 
vigorous support to Herod against Antigonus, the 
representative of the Asmonaean line of princes, 
who was in possession of Jerusalem, and had 
hitherto successfully resisted the efforts of Herod 
to subdue him. Sosius obtained possession of the 
island and town of Aradus off the coast of Phoe¬ 
nicia, towards the end of B. u. 38. In the follow¬ 
ing year, n. c. 37, he advanced against Jerusalem 
along with Herod, and after hard fighting became 
master of the city, and placed Herod upon the 
throne. (Dion Cass, xlix, 22 ; Joseph. A fit. xiv. 
15, 16, B. J. i. 17—18 ; Tac. Hid. v. 9 ; Plut. 
Ant. 34.) [Herodes.] In return for these ser¬ 
vices, Antony obtained for Sosius the honour of a 
triumph in B. c. 34, and the consulship along with 
Cn. Domitius Ahenoborbus in b. c. 32. In the 
latter year the quarrels and misunderstandings be¬ 
tween Octavian and Antony broke out into open 
hostilities. Sosius warmly espoused the cause of his 
patron, and in an assembly of the senate on the 1 st 
of January ventured to attack Octavian, and uphold 
the cause of Antony. Octavian was absent from 
Rome at the time, and on his return to the city 
Sosius found it necessary to quit Italy and betake 
himself to Antony. In the following year, b. c. 
31, he commanded a squadron of Antony's fleet; 
and during the absence of Agrippa, who had the 
supreme command of the fleet of Octavian, he at¬ 
tacked the squadron of L. Arruntius and put it to 
flight; but while engaged in the pursuit, he fell in 
with M. Agrippa, who wreBted the victory from 
him, killed his ally Tarcondimotus, the king of 
Cilicia, and compelled Sosius himself to seek safety 
in flight. It is erroneously stated by Dion Cassius 
(1. 14) that Sosius fell in this engagement. In 
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the decisive battle of Actium, Sosius commanded 
the left wing. He escaped from the battle and 
fled to a place of concealment, but was detected 
and brought to Octavian. The conqueror pardoned 
him, however, at the intercession of L. Arruntius 
(Suet Aug. 17 ; Appian.2?. C. y. 73 ; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 41, L 2, 14, li. 2, lvi. 38 ; Veil. Pat ii. 85, 
86). There are several coins of this C. Sosius 
extant. The specimen annexed has on the obverse 
the head of Antony, and on the reverse an eagle 
standing on a thunderbolt, with a caducous before 
it, and the legend c. sosivs Q. (Eckhel, vol. v. 
p. 314.) 



2. Sosii, the name of two brothers, booksellers 
at Rome in the time of Horace (Bp. i. 20. 2, Art. 
Pott. 345). They were probably freedmen, per¬ 
haps of the Sosius mentioned above. 

SO'SIUS FALCO. [Falco.] 

SO'SIUS PAPPUS, was honoured with a 
statue by Trajan, and is mentioned among the 
friends of Hadrian. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 16 ; Spar- 
tian. Hadr. 4.) 

SO'SIUS SENE'CIO. [Srnecio.] 

SOSIUS, an artist, whose name is given by 
Muller ( Archaol. § 308, n. 4) on the authority of 
a passage in Pliny (//. N. xiii. 5. a. 11). “ Ccdrinus 
cst Romae in dclubro Apollo Sosianus , Seleucia ad- 
vcctua but it cannot be pronounced with cer¬ 
tainty, from this passage, whether the artist's name 
was Sosius, which is only found as a Roman name, or 
Sosiae , Hosts, or Sosus, all three of which are genuine 
Greek names. (See Pape, Worterbuch d. Griech. 
Eigennamen.) Nothing is known of the artist’s age ; 
for it by no means follows necessarily from the statue 
being of wood, that he lived at a very early period. 
Statues of divinities were frequently made out of 
the finer and more durable woods, at every period 
of Greek art. (Siebelis, ad Pam. v. 17. § 2 ; Amal- 
thea, vol. ii. p. 259.) [P. S.J 

SC/SPITA, that is, the “ saving goddess,” was 
a surname of Juno at Lanuvium and at Rome, in 
both of which places she had a temple. Her worship 
was very ancient in Latium and was transplanted 
from Lanuvium to Rome. (Cic. De Nat. Deor. i. 
29, De Div. i. 2 ; Liv. viii. 14, xxiv. 10, xxvii. 3, 
xxix. 14, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 30, ad. 19 ; Ov. Fast. 
ii. 56 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 362, xiii. 346.) The name 
is connected with the verb craven', but the ancient 
Romans called her Sispita, and so her name ap¬ 
pears in inscriptions, just as Jupiter also is 
called Sispes instead of Sospes. (Fest. p. 343, ed. 
Muller.) [L. S.] 

SO'STHENES^wfffleVi?*), a Macedonian offi¬ 
cer of noble birth, but unconnected with the 
royal family, who obtained the supreme direction 
of affairs during the period of confusion which 
followed the invasion of the Gauls. After the 
death of Ptolemy Ceraunus (b. c. 280), and the 
short-lived sovereignty of his brother Meleager, 
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Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, was placed on 
the throne, but his incapacity became speedily ap¬ 
parent, and the times being such as to require an 
efficient military leader, he was set aside after a 
reign of only 45 days, and Sosthenes assumed the 
command of the army, though without the title of 
king. His arms were at first crowned with suc¬ 
cess : he defeated the division of the Gauls under 
Belgius, and for a time cleared Macedonia of the 
barbarians, but was in his turn defeated by Bren* 
nus, and compelled to shut up his troops within 
the walls of the fortresses. Brennus, however, 
now turned his arms against Greece. Macedonia 
became again free, and Sosthenes retained the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs during the space of nearly 
two years. Such at least is the statement of Por¬ 
phyry, but the chronology of these events is ex¬ 
tremely obscure. Sosthenes is included by the 
chronologers among the kings of Macedonia ; but 
it is very doubtful whether he ever assumed the 
royal title, which he had at first expressly refused. 
(Justin, xxiv. 5, 6 ; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Arm. 
vol. i. pp. 156, 157, 162.) [E. H. B.] 

SO'STHENES (SwaOcvys), of Cnidus, wrote 
a work on Iberia, of which Plutarch quotes the 
thirteenth book. (Plut. de Fluv. cc. 16, 17 ; Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Graecis , p. 500, ed. Westermann.) 

SO'STHENES (Zwadevijs), a gem-engraver, 
for the above form, first suggested by Visconti, 
seems to be most probably the correct mode of 
reading the inscription on a celebrated gem, which 
others have read Sosicles or Sosocles. This is one 
of the many examples of the confusion of Greek 
names beginning in So. The Gem is an intaglio, 
representing a Gorgon’s head, in that beautiful style 
which did not prevail until after the time of Praxi¬ 
teles. (Stosch, pi. 65; Bracci, pi. 109 ; Mus.Borb. 
vol. iy. pi. 39; Eckhel, Pierres grav. 31 ; Lippert, 
Daktyliotkck, i. ii. 70—77; R. Rochette, Lettre a 
Af. ,Schorn, pp. 154, 155, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SO'STRATUS (S&JirrpaTor), a youth beloved 
by Hercules, to whom funeral sacrifices were offered 
in Achaia, and whose tomb was shown in the 
lieighbourhood of the town of Dyme. (Paus. vii. 
17* §4.) [L.S.] 

SO'STRATUS CXotarpaTos). 1. An Aegine- 
tan, son of Laodamas, is alluded to by Herodotus 
as having made the greatest profits ever realized by 
a single commercial voyage, but unfortunately the 
period and other circumstances of this successful 
enterprise are wholly unknown to us. (Herod, iv. 
152.) 

2. A Syracusan. [Sosistratus, No. 2.] 

3. Son of Amyntas, a noble Macedonian youth, 
in the service of Alexander the Great; was one of 
those implicated in the conspiracy of the pages 
against that monarch, for which he was put to 
death together with his friend and associate Her- 
niolaus. [Hermolaus.] 

4. A citizen of Chalcedon, who became a courtier 
of the Gaulish king Cavarus, and is accused of 
having corrupted the naturally good disposition of 
that chieftain by his flatteries. (Polyb. ap, A then. 
vi. p. 252, c.) 

5. A flute-player and parasite, who enjoyed a 
high place in the favour of Antiochus II. king of 
Syria. His sons were admitted by that monarch 
among his body-guards. (Athen. i. p. 19, a. vi. p. 
244, f.) 

6. Father of Deinarchns the Athenian orator, 
culled by some writers Socrates. [E. H. B.J 
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SO'STRATUS, literary. 1. A grammarian 
who lived in the time of Augustus. He was a 
native of Nysa, and a son of Aristodemus, who 
was an old man when Strabo was young (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 560). 

2. A native of Phanagoreia (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
yivKaAri). 

We have no means of deciding whether it is to 
either of these, or to some different author, that 
the following works are to be ascribed:— 1. A 
work on Etruscan history (T uppyrnitd, Plut. Parall. 
Min. c. 28 ; Stob. Floril. lxiv. 35). 2. A 

work on animals (Athen. vii. pp. 303, b., 312, 
e.; Aelian. Hist. An. v. 27, vi. 51). 3. A work 
on legendary history (Mu0t/«) dyteyh, Stob. 1. c. 
c. 19). 4. A treatise on hunting (KvvyyyTiKii, 

Stob. I. e. lxiv. 33). 5. A work on Thrace (0pa- 

kjkc(, Stob. 1. c. vii. 66). 6. A treatise on rivers 

(Plut. de Fluv. c. 2; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 
p. 227, ed. Westermann.) [C. P. M.] 

SO'STRATUS (2o>(TTpaTos), the name of three 
members of the family of the Asclepiadae. 1. The 
third in descent from Aesculapius, the son of Hip- 
polochus I., and the father of Dardanus, who may 
be supposed to have lived in the eleventh century 
b. c. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric. 
Bill. Gr. vol. xii. p. 680, ed. vet.) 

2. The eighth in descent from Aesculapius, the 
son of Theodorus I„ and the father of king Cri- 
samis II., who lived perhaps in the eighth and 
seventh centuries b. c. (Id. ibid.) 

3. The twelfth in descent from Aesculapius, the 
son of Theodorus II., and the father of Nebrus, 
who lived in the seventh century B. c. (Id. ibid, j 
Poeti Epist. ad Ariaoc. ap. Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. 
p. 770.) 

4. A surgeon of Alexandria, mentioned in terms 

of praise by Celsus ( De Med. vii. praef. p. 137), 
who may be conjectured (from the names of his 
apparent contemporaries) to have lived in the third 
century b. c. (See also Cels. vii. 4, 14, pp. 139, 
151.) Sprengel says he was a celebrated lithoto- 
mist, but of this there is no evidence. He appears 
to have given some attention to the subject of 
bandages (Galen, De Fuse. c. 102, 103, vol. xviii. 
pt. i. p. 823 *, Nicetas, cc. 469, 482, 484), and is 
probably the same person who wrote some zoolo¬ 
gical works, which are quoted by several ancient 
authors, but are not now extant. (Aelian, De Nat. 
Anim. v. 27, vi. 51 ; Schol. Nicand. Ther. vv. 565, 
747, 760, 764 ; Schol. Theocr. Id. i. 115* ; Athen. 
Deipn. vii. 66, 90, pp. 303,312.) See also Galen, 
De Antid. ii. 14. vol. xiv. p. 184 ; and Gariopontus, 
De Febr. c. 7. (Sprengel’s Gesch. der Arzneik. ed, 
1846.) [W.A. G.] 

SO'STRATUS (Xdxrrparos), artists. There 
are at least four, if not five, Grecian artfets men¬ 
tioned, of this name, who have been frequently 
confounded with one another, but whom Thiersch 
has distinguished with much skill and, for the 
most part, correctly. ( Epochen d. bild . Fund., 
pp. 278, 282, foil.) 

1. A statuary in bronze, the sister's son of 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, and his disciple, flourished 
about 01. 89, b. c. 424. (Plin. N» H . xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 5.) None of his works are mentioned. 

2. Of Chios, the instructor of Pantias, and 

In this passage (as Dr. Rosenbaum, the editor 
of the new edition of Sprengel's History, remark^) 
for 2«7rar pos we should read Zd<rrparos fi 
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therefore the sixth in that series of seven artists, 
of whom Aristocles of Sicyon was the first, and 
Pantias the last. (Paus. vi. 9. § 1; comp. Aris- 
toclbs). There is some difficulty in fixing the 
times of these artists; but, on the whole, the most 
probable date for Sostratus is that assigned to him 
by Muller, namely, about 01. 95, b. c. 400. Pau- 
sanias (L c .) only mentions his name, saying no¬ 
thing of any of his works; but Polybius (iv. 78) 
informs us that Sostratus, in conjunction with He- 
catodorus, made a bronze statue of Athena, which 
was dedicated at Aliphera in Arcadia. The name 
of Hecatodorus does not occur elsewhere; but 
Pausanias (viii. 26. § 4. s. 7) mentions this same 
statue as the work of Hypatodorus , an artist who 
flourished between 01. 90 and OL 102, and whose 
name might easily be corrupted into Hecatodorus. 
Pausanias does not mention Sostratus in connec¬ 
tion with Hypatodorus; and Polybius does not 
identify him with the teacher of Pantias ; but, 
from a comparison of the two passages with the 
one first quoted from Pausanias, the inference is at 
least probable that they refer to the same artist. 

3. A statuary in bronze, whom Pliny mentions 
as a contemporary of Lysippus, at 01. 114, b. c. 
323, the date of Alexander’s death. (H. N. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19). Even if we make all allowance for 
Pliny’s practice of grouping together, at some 
marked historical epoch, artists who were only 
partially contemporary, we can hardly suppose 
this Sostratus to have been the same person as the 
preceding. But, on the other hand, considering 
now frequently different branches of art were cul¬ 
tivated by the same person, there is much proba¬ 
bility in Thiersch’s conjecture, that he was iden¬ 
tical with the following. 

4. The son of Dexiphanes, of Cnidus, was one 
of the great architects who flourished during and 
after the life of Alexander the Great. He built 
for Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus, at the expense 
of 800 talents, the celebrated Pharos of Alexan¬ 
dria, in connection with which we have one of the 
numerous examples recorded of the contrivances to 
which artists have resorted to obtain their share of 
the posthumous fame which their patrons desired 
to monopolize. It is related that Sostratus, not 
being allowed by Ptolemy to inscribe his own name 
upon his work, resorted to the artifice of secretly 
carving his name in deep letters in a stone of the 
building, which he then covered with a softer 
material, on which he inscribed the name of the 
king. In this case, however, the story appears to 
be an invention ; for Pliny expressly mentions it as 
an instance of the magnanimity of Ptolemy, that 
he permitted the name of the architect to be in¬ 
scribed upon the building. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 12. 
s. 18 ; Strab. xvii. p. 791 ; Suid. and Steph. Byz. 
s. v . 4>dpos ; Lucian, de Conscrib. Hist. 62, vol. ii. 
p. 69). The architect also embellished his native 
city, Cnidus, with a work which was one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture, namely, a portico, 
or colonnade, supporting a terrace, which served as 
a promenade, and which Pliny (/. c .) calls pensilis 
ambulcUio . This phrase, taken in connection with 
Lucian’s mention of the work in the plural number 
(<rrods ), suggests the idea that the edifice of Sos¬ 
tratus was a continuous series of porticoes sur¬ 
rounding an enclosed space, perhaps the Agora of 
the city. Pliny further informs us that Sostratus 
was the first who erected a building of this kind. 
(Plin. 1. c.\ Lucian. Amor . 11, vol. ii. p. 408 ; 
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Orelli, ad PkUon. Byz. de Sept. Mirac. 1 , p. 73 ; 
Hirt, Gesch. d. Bauhumt , vol. ii. p. 160; R. Ro- 
chette, Lettre d M. Schom , p. 406, 2d ed.) 

5. An engraver of precious stones, whose name 
appears on several verj T beautiful cameos and in¬ 
taglios, which are enumerated by Raoul-Rochette 
{Lettre d M. Schom , pp. 155, 156, 2d ed.). The 
form CHTPATOC, which occurs on some of these 
stones, is evidently the same name; but we are 
not quite prepared to assert, with Raoul-Rochette, 
that “ the reading, which is not Greek, could only 
proceed from the inadvertence of the artist.” It 
may be so, but it may also be that Zdrrparos was 
a softened pronunciation of the name. 

The explanation suggested by Winckelmann, in 
his account of the gems of Baron Stosch, — that 
the form Surparos occurs only on gems of later 
workmanship, the engraver of which, it is pre¬ 
sumed, wished to pass them off as works of Sostra¬ 
tus, but was careless in the execution of his for¬ 
gery— appears, according to the testimony of R. 
Rochette, to be negatived by the existence of 
works which are evidently of genuine antiquity, 
and which bear the name in that form. 

6. To the above artists, whom various writers 

notice, must still be added one more, a medallist, 
whose name appears in full on some coins of Ta- 
rentum, and to whom, therefore, Raoul-Rochette 
appears very likely to be correct in ascribing other 
medals of Tarentum, and of Thurium, which are 
inscribed with the abbreviations and al¬ 

though from the frequency of names beginning 
with this syllable, especially among the Greeks of 
Southern Italy, it is impossible to be quite sure 
that he is right. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom, 
p. 97.) ^ [P. S.] 

SOSUS (2oktos), artists. 1. Of Pergamus, a 
worker in mosaic, and, according to Pliny, the 
most celebrated of all who practised that art. He 
made the pavement of a room at Pergamus, on 
which he imitated, by means of little coloured 
pebbles, the floor of an unswept room after a ban¬ 
quet, whence it was called dardpwros oIkos. The 
fragments of the meal, which had fallen to the 
floor, were exactly represented, and in the centre 
was a cantharus , with a dove drinking out of it, 
the shadow of whose head was seen on the water 
in the vessel, and other doves were sunning them¬ 
selves on the edge of the cantharus. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxvi. 25. s. 60). An imperfect copy of the central 
part of this mosaic (at first mistaken for the ori¬ 
ginal), was found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, in 
1737 {Mus. Capitol, iv. 69), and a more perfect copy 
was found at Naples in 1833. (Muller, Arch'dol. 
d. Kunst, § 163, n. 6. § 322, n. 4, ed. Welcker.) 
One or two other mosaics have been supposed by 
some antiquaries to be copies from works by Sosus, 
but on grounds entirely conjectural. (See Nagler, 
Kunstler Lexicon , s . v.) 

We have no information respecting the artist’s 
age or country, but it is clear that he must have 
lived during or after the decline of painting, which 
followed the Alexandrian period, when the art had 
degenerated to an ornament of luxury, when 
homely and even grotesque subjects were greatly 
admired (comp. Pyreicus), and when the elaborate 
imitation of minute details was prized above every 
other quality. 

2. A medallist, whose name appears in very fine 
characters on the prow of the vessel carrying the 
heroine Histiaea, which is the ordinary type of the 

3 L 4 
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numerous coins of Histiaea in Euboea. Raoul 
Rochette remarks, that it is very curious to iind 
the artist's name thus engraved on one of a class 
which are perhaps the most abundant of any of the 
Greek medals, and that, too, in a part of Greece 
which had before furnished no other example of 
such an usage. (R. Rochette, Leiire a M. Schom y 
p. 97, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

SO'TADES (JUrratris). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the Middle Comedy (Suid. s . t>.), of 
whose plays we have the two following titles, 
> E 7 KA€iojueva( or 'EytcAdopevoi (Ath, vii. p. 
293, a.; Antiatt. p. 102), and UapaAvrpovpsvos 
(Ath. ix. p. 368, a.) Both these are erroneously 
ascribed by Suidas and Eudocia to the more cele¬ 
brated poet of Maroneia, with whom, indeed, the 
comic poet was bo frequently confounded, even in 
ancient times, that Athenaeus (vii. p. 293, a.) ex¬ 
pressly distinguishes them from one another. (Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. p. 495 ; Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Graeo. vol. i. p. 426, vol. iii. p. 585.) 

2. A native of Maroneia in Thrace (or, according 
to others, of Crete, but he is generally called 
Mapcoysbrfs), flourished at Alexandria about b. c. 
280. He wrote lascivious poem9, called (pAvaxes or 
KivaiBoi , in the Ionic dialect, whence they were 
also called T wvikoX Adyoi. (Suid. s.v. ; Ath. xiv. 
p. 620, e.) They were also called 2a>Ta5€za da-para. 
(Socrat. //. E. i. 9.) As other examples of this 
species of composition, Athenaeus and Suidas men¬ 
tion the works of Alexander the Aetolian, Pyres 
(or Pyrrhus) the Milesian, Alexas, Theodorus, 
Timocharidas and Xenarchus. Strabo (xiv. p. 648) 
ascribes the beginning of this species to Sotades, 
who, as well as his successor, Alexander the Aeto¬ 
lian, wrote in prose, while Lysis and Simus wrote 
in metre; but there is some error in this state¬ 
ment, for we have express information respecting 
the kind of metre which Sotades employed. It 
would seem that Sotades carried his lascivious and 
abusive satire to the utmost lengths ; this appears 
to be what Suidas means by calling him Saipo- 
viodds. The freedoms which he took at last 
brought him into trouble. According to Plutarch 
{Op. Mor. p. 11, a.) he made a vehement and gross 
attack on Ptolemy Philadelphus, on the occasion 
of, his marriage with his sister Arsinoe, and the 
king threw him into prison, where he rotted for a 
long time. According to Athenaeus the poet 
attacked both Lysimachus and Ptolemy, and, 
having fled from Alexandria, he was overtaken at 
Caunus by Ptolemy’s general Patroclus, who shut 
him up in a leaden chest and cast him into the sea. 

Of his works, we possess a few lines, and the 
following titles:—*'A$«m (Hephaest. p. 8, ed. 
Gaisford) ; 'Apafav (Suid.) ds $5ou KardSacns 
(Suid.); ds BsAsorlx*?*' (Suid.); ’IAias (Hephaest. 
p, 21) ; Xlplrfiros (Suid.), 

The metre which he generally used, and which 
was called after him the Sotadean verse, was Ionic 
a Majore Tetrameter Brachycatalectic 

- - 

admitting, however, of several variations. (Hephaest. 
p. 63 ; Gaisf. ad Hephaest. p. 319). 

Athenaeus (xiv. p. 620, e.) refers to commenta¬ 
ries on Sotades and his works by his son Apollo¬ 
nius, and by Carystius of Pergaraus. He appears 
to have had many imitators. Of the Latin poets, 
Ennius, L. Accius, and others, are said to have 
composed poems of the same species; and even 
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among Greek churchmen Arius was accused by 
Athanasius of writing in a style approaching to the 
“Sotadean poems.” (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. 
pp. 495, 496 ; Clinton, F. H. vol iii. s. a. 280, 
p. 500.) 

3. An Athenian philosopher, who wrote a book 
on the mysteries. (Suid. s . v.) 

4. A philosopher of Byzantium, of whom we 
know nothing but his name. (Suid. *. v.) [P. S.] 

SOTEIRA (Sc^rezpa), i. e. “ the saving goddess” 
(Lat. Sospita), occurs as a surname of several female 
divinities in Greece, e. g. 1. of Artemis at Pegae in 
Megaris (Paus, i. 40. § 2, 44. § 7), at Troezene 
(ii. 31. § 1), at Boeae in Laconia (iii. 22. § 9), 
near Pellene (vii. 27. § 1); 2. of Persephone in 
Laconia (iii. 13. § 2), in Arcadia (viii. 31. § 1); 
3. of Athena (Schol. ad Plat. p. 90, ed. Iluhnken ; 
Aristot. Tibet, iii. 18) ; and 4. of Eunomia (Pind. 
01. ix. 25.) [L. S.] 

SOTER (2<&Trip)> i. e. “the Saviour” (Lat. 
Servator or Sospes), occurs as the surname of se¬ 
veral divinities :—1. of Zeus in Argos (Paus. ii. 
20. § 5), at Troezene (ii. 31. § 14), in Laconia 
(iii. 23. § 6), at Messene (iv. 31. § 5), at Mantineia 
(viii. 9. § 1), at Megalopolis (viii. 30. § 5 ; comp. 
Aristoph. Ban. 1433 ; Plin. //. N. xxxiv. 8). 
The sacrifices offered to him were called oanripia. 
(Plut. Arat. 53.) 2. Of Helios (Paus. viii. 31. § 
4), and 3. of Bacchus. (Lycoph. 206.) [L. S.] 

SOTER (2a nifp), the Preserver, a surname of 
Ptolemaeus I. king of Egypt, as well as of several 
of the other later Greek kings. 

SOTER, JULIUS, is supposed, on the authority 
of an inscription, to have been an artist in the fine 
species of mosaic, which was practised under the 
Roman emperors ; but the matter is open to con¬ 
troversy. The inscription (Orelli, Inscr. Lat. No. 
4262), mentions the name of Soter as Pictokis 
Quadrigulari, which Welcker and others have 
explained in the above manner ; but Raoul-Ro- 
chette, with more ingenuity than sound judgment, 
brings forward various arguments for reading Pis* 
toris , and so turning the artist into a baker! 
(Welckcr, Rhein. ATus. vol. i. p. 289 ; Muller, 
Archaol. d. Kunst , § 322, n. 4 ; R. Rochette, La It re 
a M. Schorn , pp. 443—445, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 
SOTE*RIA (2«T7jpla), i. e., the personification 
of safety or recovery (Lat. Salus) was worshipped 
as a divinity in Greece, and had a Temple and a 
statue at Patrae (Paus. vii.21. § 2,24. §2). [L.S.] 
SOTF/RICHUS (2«rVz X os). 1. Of Alex¬ 
andria, a distinguished musician. (Plut. de ATus. 2.) 

2. Of the Oasis, an epic poet of the time of 
Diocletian. Suidas (s. v.) mentions, as his works, 
an Encomium on Diocletian, a poem entitled Ba<r- 
capitcd tfroi Alovvcnafcd, in four books, one on 
Pantheia of Babylon (rd Kara ndvdeiav r^v Ba$u- 
Awvlav), another on Ariadne (Tck Hard *ApidZvT)v)i 
a life of Apollonius of Tyana, a poetical history of 
the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great, 
entitled MtQcw f) ’AAefa vbpiaKiv, and others. A 
scholiast on Lycophron (486) quotes a passage 
from his KaAvliwviaKd. (Fabric. Bibl. Gra$c. vol. 
iii. p. 52 ; Vossius, de Hist. Giaeo. pp. 293, 294, 
ed. Westermann.) [P.S.] 

SOTE'RICUS, MAUCIUS, a freedman, from 
whom L. Crasius purchased his Tusculan villa 
(Cic. pro Bulb. 25). A. Gellius (xii. 2) makes 
mention of an inferior workman of the name of 
Sotericus, who must, however, have been a dif¬ 
ferent person from the preceding. 
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SOTE'RIDAS (horrripl&as), a grammarian of 
Epidaurus, the husband of Pamphila, under whose 
name he published an historical work in three 
books. He also wrote a work on Orthography 
(6p0oypcuplw), Homeric questions ((rirfaeis ‘O/u^ 
piKds\ a Commentary on Menander (inr6p.vrjfjLa 
els MeWvSpov), on Metres (nepl ixirpwv), on 
Comedy (ir ep\ KotfMpSias), and on Euripides (els 
Evpivwriv). 

Suidas has two articles on Soteridas, which so 
nearly resemble each other, that there can be no 
doubt of their referring to one and the same person, 
especially when we bear in mind the constant 
practice of Suidas to make different articles out 
of the statements of different writers concerning 
one person, without troubling himself much about 
their consistency. The above account is taken 
from the one of Suidas’s articles which appears to 
be copied from the better authority. In the other 
(and s. v . II apL<pi\T)) he makes Soteridas the father, 
instead of the husband, of Pamphila ; but the fact 
of his writing under her name appears more con¬ 
sistent with his being her husband than her father. 
Also, the Commentary on Menander is called, in 
the second article, a Commentary on Homer and 
Menander; a curious conjunction, unless the 
Homer referred to be the poet of the Tragic 
Pleiad. These variations are of little consequence 
in themselves ; but they furnish a good example of 
the sort of materials out of which much of the 
minor Greek literary history has to be constructed. 
(Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. p. 496, vol. vi. p. 
379.) [P. S.] 

SO'TION (SwTiW). There appear to have been 
three or four philosophers of this name. The fol¬ 
lowing alone are worth noticing: — 

1. A native of Alexandria, who flourished at 
the close of the third century B. c. (Clinton, Fasti 
Hellen. vol. iii. p. 526.) Nothing is known of his 
personal history. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
author of a work, entitled Biabox at', on the suc¬ 
cessive teachers in the different philosophical 
schools. It is quoted very frequently by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 12, 26. v. 86, &c.),and Athenneus(iv, 
p. 162, e., &c.) It consisted of at leaBt 23 books 
(Diog. Laert. prooem. 1.7). He was also, appa¬ 
rently, the author of a work, irepl ruv Tipeovos 
aiAAwv (Athen. viii. p. 336, d.), and of a work 
entitled Ai6k\uoi eAeyxoi (Diog. Laert. x. 4). 

2. Also a native of Alexandria, who lived in 
the age of Tiberius. He was the instructor of 
Seneca, who derived from him his admiration of 
Pythagoras (Seneca, Epist. 108). It was perhaps 
this Sotion who was the author of a treatise on 
anger, quoted by Stobaeus ( Floril . xiv. 10, xx. 53, 
Ixxxiv. 6—8,17,18, cviii. 59, cxiii. 15). Plutarch 
also quotes him (Afar. c. 61), as the authority for 
certain statements respecting towns founded by 
Alexander the Great in India, which he had heard 
from his contemporary Potamon the Lesbian. 
Vossius conjectures that it is the same Sotion who 
is quoted by Tzetzes ( Chiliad . vii. 144) as the 
authority for some other statements relating to 
India, which he probably drew horn the same 
source. 

3. The Peripatetic philosopher, mentioned by 
A. Gellius fiV. A. i. 8) as the author of a 
miscellaneous work entitled Klpas 'AjuaAdtlas, is 
probably a different person from either of the pre¬ 
ceding. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 233, &c.; 
Scholl, Gesch. der griech. Lit. vol. ii. pp. 221, 576, 
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641 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 874, vol. iii. 
pp. 52, 505, 576.) [C. P. M.] 

SOZO'MENUS, HERMEIAS, SALAMA- 
NES, or SALAMINIUS (2a Aapdyys 'Eppelas 
2« $6pevos t Phot. Bibl. Cod. 30 ; corap. Sozomen, 
H. E. lib. vi. c. 32: ‘Eppelas 2w£6pcyos, 6 teal 
2aA aplvios % Niceph. Callist. H. E. lib. i. c. i.), 
with the additional epithet Scholastic us ; usually 
called in English Sozomen ; a Greek ecclesiastical 
historian of the fifth century. He was probably a 
native of Bethelia or Bethel, a populous village in 
the territory of Gaza in Palestine. His grand¬ 
father was the first of his family who embraced 
the Christian religion, being influenced thereto by 
the wonderful recovery of Alaphion, a person of pro¬ 
perty in the same village, and a demoniac, who had 
been relieved by the prayers of the monk Hilarion, 
after he had resorted in vain to Jewish and 
Heathen exorcists. The grandfather of Sozomen, 
with some of his kindred, fled from Bethelia 
during the reign of Julian, fearing the violence of 
the heathen multitude : but they appear to have 
returned ; and the grandfather being a person of 
some education, and skilled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and especially in solving difficulties, 
was much esteemed by the Christians of Ascalon, 
Gaza, and the neighbouring parts (Sozom. II. E. 
lib. v. c. 15). That Sozomen was born and educated 
at Bethelia is inferred from his familiarity with the 
locality (ibid.), and from his intimacy, when quite 
young, with some persons of the family of Alaphion, 
who were the first to build churches and monas¬ 
teries near Bethelia, and were pre-eminent in 
sanctity (ibid.) ; a description which, as Valesius 
notices, appears to identify them with the four 
brothers, Salamanes, Physcon, Malachion or Mal- 
chion, and Crispion, mentioned by him in another 
place (lib. vi. c. 32). Valesius supposes Sozomen 
to have derived that great admiration of the mo¬ 
nastic life which he shows in various parts of his 
work from his early intercourse with these monks; 
and it was perhaps from the first-mentioned of them 
that he derived his own name of Salamanes. That 
the early life of Sozomen was spent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gaza, appears also from his familiar 
acquaintance with the deportment of Zeno, the 
aged bishop of Maiuma, the port of that city (lib. 
vii. c. 28). The statement of some writers that 
Sozomen was a native of Cyprus is an error, arising' 
apparently from the corrupt form ZaAa/xlvtos, Sa- 
laminius, in which Nicephorus has given his name. 
According to Valesius, whom Cave follows, Sozo¬ 
men studied civil law at Berytus ; but we have 
not been able to trace any reference to this cir¬ 
cumstance in Sozomen’s history : he practised at 
the bar at Constantinople, and was still engaged in 
his profession when he wrote his history (lib. ii. c. 
3). Of his subsequent life nothing appears to 
be known. As he mentions, in the prefatory 
epistle to his history, an incident which probably 
occurred in a. d. 443, he must have survived that 
year ; and Ceillier thinks that, from the manner in 
which he speaks of Proclus of Constantinople (lib. 
ix. c. 2, ad fin., TIp^KAov imrpoiretovTos rl)y 
K«j/<rra vtivqvx6kws eKKAritriav, “ in the episcopate 
of Proclus of Constantinople”), he must have 
written after the death of that prelate in a. d. 446 ; 
but we think the words do not necessarily lead to 
that conclusion. 

The only work of Sozomen which has come 
down to our time is his 'EiacKTjcriaffTiKrl laropta 9 
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Historia Ecclesiastica. His first design was to 
comprehend in this work the whole period from 
the ascension of Christ; but considering that the 
earlier period, to the overthrow of Licinius by Con¬ 
stantine the Great, a. d. 323, had been already 
treated of by other writers, among whom he enu¬ 
merates Clemens (apparently meaning the Pseudo- 
Clemens, author of the Hecognitiones or the Clemen - 
tina\ Hegesippus, Africanus, and Eusebius, he 
contracted his plan so far as related to that period, 
and comprehended it in a separate work, a cora- 

f >endium in two books, which is now lost (IT. E. 
ib. i. 1). His longer history is in nine books, but is 
imperfect ; for though he proposed to bring it down 
to the seventeenth consulship of the younger Theo¬ 
dosius, a. d. 439, the year in which the history of 
Socrates ends (comp. Oratio ad Imp . Theodos. men¬ 
tioned just below), the work, as now extant, comes 
down only alittle later than the decease of the emperor 
Iionoriu8, a. d. 423. Whether it was ever finished 
according to the author’s design, or whether some 
portion of it has been lost, cannot now be ascertained. 
It breaks off at the end of a sentence, but in the 
middle of a chapter ; for, while the title of the 
last chapter promises an account of the discovery 
of the relics of the prophet Zacharias (or Zachariah) 
and of the Proto-Martyr Stephen, the chapter 
itself gives an account only of the former. The 
work was divided by the author into nine books, 
and has prefixed to it a dedication to the emperor 
Theodosius II., A 6yos irpds t6v avroKparopa @eo- 
86<rtov t Oratio ad Imperatorem Theodosium. The 
first two books contain the events of the reign of 
Constantine the Great; the first book ending with 
the Council of Nice, and the second beginning 
with the discovery of the cross of Christ, and the 
visit to Jerusalem of Helena, the emperor’s mother. 
The next two books comprehend the reigns of the 
sons of Constantine ; the events which preceded 
the death of Constans being in the third book, and 
later events in the fourth. The revolt of Julian, 
the death of Constantius, and the greater part of 
the events of the reign of Julian, occupy the fifth 
book ; the invasion of Persia by Julian and the 
death of that emperor, and the reigns of Jovian, 
Valentinian, and Valens, are included in the sixth ; 
the reign of Theodosius the Great is given in the 
seventh, that of Arcadius in the eighth, and that 
of the younger Theodosius in the ninth, which 
last book, as already noticed, is imperfect. It 
may be here observed that Fabricius denies that 
the work is incomplete, urging that the discovery 
of the relics of the prophet Zacharias, which is 
the closing incident of the history, occurred, ac¬ 
cording to the authority of Marcellinus, in the 
seventeenth consulship of Theodosius II., a. d. 
439, the year to which Sozomen proposed to bring 
down his history. Even were this statement 
accurate, the authority of Marcellinus could not be 
pennitted to overbalance that of Sozomen himself, 
who distinctly places the discovery of the relics 
among the incidents of the minority of Theodosius, 
whereas Theodosius, in his seventeenth consulship, 
was nearly forty years of age. Marcellinus, how¬ 
ever, does not mention the finding of the relics 
either of the prophet Zacharias, which Sozomen 
has actually related, or of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
which Sozomen proposed to relate in his last extant 
chapter. What Marcellinus does mention as an in¬ 
cident of the seventeenth consulship of Theodosius, 
is the translation of the latter relics from Jeru- 
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salem to Constantinople, by the empress Eudocia, 
the wife of Theodosius (Marcellin. Ckron.). The 
discovery, or asserted discovery of the relics, was 
quite a different event, and took place in a. d. 415 
[Lucian us, No. 3], long before their removal 

Sozomen is admitted to excel Socrates in style. 
This was the judgment of Photius, which is con¬ 
firmed by later critics: but these contend for the 
superiority of Socrates in soundness of judgment. 
Valesius says, “ In writing history, Sozomen 
adopted a style neither tame nor turgid, but of a 
medium character; which style, indeed, is most 
suitable for a writer on ecclesiastical affairs. And 
indeed Photius, in his Bibliotheca , prefers the style 
of Sozomen to that of Socrates ; an opinion to 
which we readily subscribe. But Socrates excels 
Sozomen in judgment as much as he falls short of 
him in elegance of diction ; for Socrates, indeed, 
judges exceedingly well, both of men and of eccle¬ 
siastical events and transactions ; nor does his 
history contain any thing except what is of gravity 
and importance: there is nothing that you can 
expunge as superfluous. On tho other hand there 
are in Sozomen things of a trifling and puerile 
character ; such as the digression in the first book 
(c, 6) on the building of the city of Hemona, and 
on the Argonauts, who carried the ship Argo on 
their shoulders for several stadia ; also that de¬ 
scription of the suburb of Daphne (at Antioch) 
which is contained in the fifth book (c. 19) ; also 
that observation on beauty of person, when speak¬ 
ing of the virgin in whose house Saint Athanasius 
was for some time concealed (lib. v. c. 6) ; and 
lastly, the ninth book contains scarcely any thing 
else than warlike incidents which have nothing in 
common with ecclesiastical history.” But if may 
be observed, that however the last remark of Va¬ 
lesius may be intrinsically just, the very fault of 
which he complains (and the complaint will apply 
to other parts of the work as well as the ninth 
book, and, though in a less degree, to Socrates also) 
makes the work more valuable, as furnishing ma¬ 
terials for an interesting but obscure period of 
Roman history. 

As Socrates and Sozomen were contemporaries, 
it has been a question which of them first published 
his history. As they commence at the same point, 
and profess to terminate at the same point (though 
the work of Sozomen, as we have observed, is in¬ 
complete), it is obvious that one borrowed at least 
his plan from the other ; and as they for the most 
part agree in their statements, it is probable that the 
later writer made considerable, though unacknow¬ 
ledged use of his predecessor’s work. Valesius, 
on the ground that the inferior writer is likely to 
be the plagiarist, assigns the priority to Socrates ; 
and he is probably correct. The ancients, in 
naming the two, generally put Socrates first So- 
zoraen has given much which Socrates omits ; espe¬ 
cially he abounds in notices of anchorets and saints, 
of whom he seems to have been a great admirer. 
Why Sozomen, supposing him to be the later of 
the two writers, should have undertaken to write 
a second history of a period which bad just been 
treated of by another, is not clear. There are 
no sharp criticisms or other indications of personal 
feeling; and no marks of important theological 
difference. Possibly he may have thought Socrates 
had not sufficiently recorded the virtues of the 
ascetics, and therefore published his own history 
with the view of honouring them. 
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The work of Sozomen is one of those abridged 
and combined in the Hisloria Tripartita of Cassio- 
dorus. [Cassiodorus, Epiphanius, No. 11.] 

The Greek text of Sozomen appears to have been 
first published, with that of Socrates and the other 
Greek ecclesiastical historians, by Rob. Stephanus, 
fol. Paris, 1644 ; and was again printed, with the 
Latin version of John Christopherson, bishop of 
Chichester, fol. Geneva, 1612. It was also included 
with the work of Socrates, in the edition of Va> 
lesius, both in its original publication and in its 
several reprints ; and in the edition of Reading 
[Socrates, Scholasticus]. There are Latin 
versions by Musculus and Christopherson, which 
have been repeatedly printed with their versions of 
the other ecclesiastical historians [Socrates, 
Scholasticus], The version of Christopherson 
extended only to the first six books of Sozomen ; 
the needful supplement of a version of the last 
three having been made by Petrus Suffridus. The 
abridged English version of the Greek ecclesiastical 
historians by Parker includes Sozomen, as does 
also the French version of Cousin, but not the 
English translation of Meredith Hanmer [So¬ 
crates Scholasticus]. (Valesius, De Vitis et 
Scriptis Socratis et Sozomeni, prefixed to his edition 
of their works ; Vossius, De Historieis Grands , 
lib. ii. c. 20 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. vii. p. 
427 ; Cave, Hist. LUt. ad ann. 439, vol. i. p. 427, 
ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Dupin, Nouv. Biblioth. 
dcs Auteurs Eccles. vol. iv. or vol. iii. partie ii. p. 
80, ed. Mons, 1691 ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrts, vol. 
xiii. p. 689 ; Ittigius, De Bibliothcds Palrurn , 
passim; Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica; Lardner, 
Credibility , part ii. vol. xi. p. 453 ; Waddington, 
History of the Church , part ii. ch. vii. ad fin.) 

Lambecius has confounded Hermeias Sozomen 
with Hermeias, the author of the Irrisio Gentilium 
Dlulosopkorum [Hermeias, No. 3], but there is 
no doubt that they are different persons. (Fabric. 
l.c.) [J.C.M.] 

SPARGAPISES ( ^irapyairlaris), son of To- 
myris, queen of the Massagetae, was surprised and 
taken prisoner by Cyrus, when, according to the 
account of Herodotus, he invaded that territory 
in b. c. 629. The young prince, overwhelmed by 
his calamity, put an end to his own life (Herod, i. 
211—213 ; compare Strab. xi. p. 612 ; Justin, 
i.8.) [E. E.] 

SPARSUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, to 
whom he addressed two of his letters ( Ep . iv. 5, 
viii. 3), but of whom nothing is known. 

SPARSUS, FU'LVIUS, a rhetorician, men¬ 
tioned both by the elder Seneca (Controv. v, 
prootrn. p. 322, Exc. L p. 382), and by Quintilian 
(vi. 3. § 100). 

SPARTA (2irdpra) y a daughter of Eurotas by 
Clete, and wife of Lacedaemon, by whom she 
became the mother of Amyclas and Eurydice. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 3). From her the city of 
Sparta was believed to have derived its name (Paus. 
iii. 1. § 3 ; Schol. Eurip. Orest . 615). She was 
represented on a tripod at Amyclae. (Paus. iii, 
18. § 5). [L. S.j 

SP A'RTACUS, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 

1. Succeeded the dynasty of the Archeanactidae 
(Wesseling, ad Diod. xn. 31) [Archeanactidae] 
in b. c. 438, and reigned until b. c. 431. He was 
succeeded by his son Seleucus. (Diod. xii. 31 
36.) 
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2. Began to reign in a c. 427 and reigned 20 
ears. He was succeeded in b. c. 407 by his son 

Satyrus. (Diod. xiv. 93 ; Isocrat .Trapezit. p. 370.) 

3. Succeeded his father Leucon in a c. 353, and 
died, leaving his kingdom to his son Parysades, in 
b. c. 348. (Diod. xvi. 31, 52.) 

4. Son of Eumelus, began to reign in b. c. 304, 

and reigned 20 years. (Diod. xx. 100 ; see Clin¬ 
ton, Kings of Bosporus, in Fast. Hellen. vol. ii. pp. 
281—285.) [W.B.D.] 

SPATtTACUS, by birth a Thracian, was suc¬ 
cessively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of ban¬ 
ditti. On one of his predatory expeditions he 
was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of gladia¬ 
tors. In b. c. 73 he was a member of the company 
of Cn. Lentulus Batiatus, and wa9 detained in his 
school at Capua, in readiness for the games at 
Rome. Among his fellow prisoners, principally 
Gauls and Thracians, were two Gaulish swords¬ 
men, Crixus and Oenomaus, who joined with Spar- 
tacus in urging their comrades rather to die 
attempting freedom, than to be “ butchered for a 
Roman holiday.” Of 200 gladiators about 70 
broke out of the school of Lentulus, plundered a 
cook’s-shop of its spits and cleavers, and, thus 
armed, passed through the gates of Capua. On 
the high road they met some waggons laden with 
gladiators’ armour, and, seizing it, took refuge in the 
crater of Vesuvius, where a number of runaway 
slaves joined them. Spartacus was chosen leader ; 
Crixus and Oenomaus were his lieutenants ; and 
their ravages soon excited the alarm of the Capuan 
people. They were blockaded by C. Claudius 
Pulcher [No. 36], at the head of 3000 men. A 
wild vine covered the sides of the old and extin¬ 
guished crater, and on ladders twisted from its 
stems, the fugitives descended the least accessible 
and therefore unguarded side of their place of 
refuge, attacked their besiegers in the rear, and 
supplied themselves with better weapons from the 
slain. Spartacus now proclaimed freedom to slaves, 
and the numbers that flocked to him proved the 
impolicy of the Roman land-owners in preferring 
slave-labour to free, the desolation of Sulla’s wars, 
and the weakness and depopulation of Italy. The 
eruption of a handful of half-armed men devastated 
Italy, from the foot of the Alps to the southern¬ 
most comer of the peninsula, and was little less 
dangerous to the empire than the Hannibalic war 
itself. Spartacus was triumphant for upwards of 
two years, b. c. 73—71. In 73 he defeated C'os- 

sinius, a legatus of the praetor Varinius Glaber ; 
next Glaber himself repeatedly, capturing in one 
action his war-horse, lictors, and fasces. From this 
time forward Spartacus was attended with the 
accompaniments of a Roman proconsul. He ra¬ 
vaged Campania and sacked Cora, Nuceria, and 
Nola, and perhaps Compsa, in the territory of the 
Hirpinians. He was absolute master of Luqania 
and Bruttium, and placed garrisons and magazines 
in Thurii and Metapontum. Spartacus was as 
discreet as he was valiant. In the midst of his suc¬ 
cesses, and with 40,000 men under hi9 command, 
he saw that in the end Rome would prevail, and he 
knew that victory, while it swelled, disorganised 
his bands. His Gaulish followers were jealous of 
their Thracian comrades, and Crixus and OenomauB 
aspired to separate commands. Spartacus, there¬ 
fore, proposed to his army to make their way to 
the north of Italy, and, forcing the passes of the 
Alps, to disperse severally to their respective homes. 
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In b.c. 72 his ranks contained 70,000 men. The 
senate, now awakened to its danger, sent two con¬ 
sular armies against him, and the praetor Q. Arrius 
co-operated with a third. Crixus had already se¬ 
parated himself from Spartacus, and was routed 
and slain by Arrius, near Mount Garganus, in 
Apulia. Oenomaus had fallen previously. Spar¬ 
tacus, bent on escape rather than victory, pressed 
northward through Picenum. One consular array, 
however, under Cn. Cornelius Lentulus [Lkntu- 
lus Clodianus, No. 24], awaited him north of 
the Po ; another, under Gellius Poplicola, pressed 
upon his rear. He attacked and defeated both 
separately, and, with a bitter irony, forced his 
Roman captives to fight as gladiators at the funeral 
games which he celebrated to the manes of Crixus. 
He had now 100,000 men in arms, and meditated 
an attack on Rome itself. The consuls of 72 
sustained a second defeat in the territory of Pice¬ 
num. But success was in the end fatal to Spar¬ 
tacus. His victorious bands refused to evacuate 
Italy, and forced him to return to the south. Ilis 
winter-quarters at Thurii exhibited the spectacle 
of a great fair, whither merchants resorted to buy 
the plunder of the peninsula. Spartacus, it is said, 
interdicted gold and silver from his camp, but pur¬ 
chased brass and iron, and established armouries on 
a large scale. At the comitia of b. c. 71, there 
were at first no candidates for the praetorship. To 
the praetors was assigned the Servile War, and the 
name of Spartacus intimidated all ranks. M. Li- 
cinius Crassus [No. 17] at length offered himself. 
He was unanimously elected, and numerous volun¬ 
teers enrolled themselves. Eight legions were sent 
into the field. But for a while victory remained 
with Spartacus. In the north, whither he seems 
to have moved early in the spring of 71, he de¬ 
feated, near Mutina, the proconsul C. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus [No. 10], and the propraetor Cn. Manlius. 
In the territory of Picenum he routed Mummius 
[No. 7], a legatus of Crassus. But this was the 
term of his unbroken success. The Roman legions 
had been disheartened and disorganised by defeat. 
Crassus decimated the soldiers of Mummius, 
and restored discipline. The slaves again divided 
themselves, were twice defeated by Crassus, and 
Spartacus was driven to the extreme point of 
Bruttium. Crassus drew strong lines of circum- 
vallation around Rhegiura, and by his superior 
numbers prevented the escape of the slaves. The 
next design of Spartacus was stamped with his 
usual genius. Sicily had recently been the theatre 
of a fierce and desolating Servile War. It was 
suppressed but not extinguished. Had Spartacus 
once crossed the straits he would have been wel¬ 
comed by thousands of followers and been master 
of the granary of Rome. The seas were at that 
time swept by Cilician pirates, little less formidable 
than the slaves by land. With them Spartacus 
negotiated a passage to Sicily, but they impoliticly, 
as well as treacherously, received their hire and 
abandoned him. He failed in an attempt to pass 
over to Sicily on rafts and wicker-boats, and the 
works of Crassus were daily tendering escape less 
practicable. To stop the desertion which was be¬ 
ginning to thin his ranks, Spartacus crucified a 
Roman prisoner as a token of the mercy his fol¬ 
lowers might expect from the besiegers. In two 
efforts to force his way out, Spartacus lost 12,000 
men ; but he finally succeeded on a tempestuous 
winter night, in throwing fascines over the Roman 
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| trenches, and getting beyond the lines of Crassus. 
Rome was once more panic-struck,and even Crassus, 
although eager to finish the war unaided, sum¬ 
moned Cn. Pompey from Spain and L. Licinius 
Lucullus from Thrace. The jealousy of the slaves 
themselves terminated the contest The Gauls se¬ 
vered themselves from Spartacus and chose two of 
their countrymen for leaders, Granicus and Castus. 
Apart from their great chief they were powerless. 
Granicus and Castus, with 30,000 of their followers, 
were slain in the neighbourhood of Croto, and 
the disgrace of Rome was in part wiped out by 
the recovery of its eagles and fasces. Crassus 
now repented of his application to Pompey and 
Lucullus, and hastened to bring the war to an end. 
Near Petelia Spartacus was once more victorious, 
and defeated L. Quintius and Tremellius Scrofa, 
the quaestor of Crassus. Ilis followers, instead of 
hastening to the Alps and escaping to Gaul and 
Thrace, compelled Spartacus to march southward 
and engage Crassus. Spartacus offered to negotiate. 
His terms were contemptuously rejected. He then 
attempted to seize the shipping in the harbour of 
Brundisium, but Lucullus had just landed there 
from Epirus. Near the head of the river Silarus 
SpartacuB encountered the Romans for the last 
time. A skirmish between the pioneers of Crassus 
and the slaves, brought on a general engagement. 
Like Warwick at Barnet, Spartacus slew his war- 
horse in front of his army, and prepared for death. 
Long after victory was hopeless he was traced by 
heaps of slain ; but in the carnage that closed the 
day, his body was irreparably lost. About 5000 
of his men, under one Publipor, made their way 
into the north of Lucania, where they were met 
and slain by Cn. Pompey, who boasted that Crassus 
had routed the slaves, but that he himself had cut 
up the war by the roots. Six thousand fugitives 
impaled on each side of the Appian road between 
Capua and Rome, attested the fears and the cruelty 
of the conquerors, and contrasted with the humanity 
of Spartacus, in whose camp at Rhegium were 
found surviving three thousand Roman prisoners. 

The character of Spartacus, like that of Han¬ 
nibal, has been maligned by the Roman writers. 
Cicero compares the vilest of his contemporaries to 
him : Horace ( Carm. iii. 14.19) speaks of him as 
a common robber: none recognise his greatness, 
but the terror of his name survived to a late 
period of the empire (Sidon. Apollin. Carm . ix. 
253 ; Theraist. Or. ix ). Accident made Spartacus 
a shepherd, a freebooter, and a gladiator ; nature 
formed hin> a hero. The excesses of his followers 
he could not always repress, and his efforts to 
restrain them often cost him his popularity. But 
he was in himself not less mild and just than he 
was able and valiant. He preferred his Thracian 
cottage and freedom .to the throne of Italy. Of 
all contemporary characters the mind dwells with 
most complacency on those of Sertorius and Spar¬ 
tacus. But the one, nobly born and betittingly 
trained, sullied his name by the murder of the 
Spanish hostages at Huesca ; the other, a peasant 
by birth, a slave by compulsion, Baved the lives of 
his captives. The most terrible guerilla chieftain 
recorded in history was unstained by the vices of 
his conquerors, and, had circumstances favoured 
him, would have rivalled the fame of Viriarathus 
and Wallace. (Plut. Crass. 8—12, Pomp. 21, Cat. 
Min. 8 ; Liv. Epit. xcv. xcvL xcvii. ; Veil. ii. 30 ; 
Flor. iii. 20 ; Eutrop. vi. 7 ; Oros. v. 24, 35 ; 
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Appian, B. C. i. 116—121, B. Miihr . 109 ; Front. 
Strut, i. 5. §§ 20—23, 7. § 6, ii. 4. § 7, 5. § 34 ; 
Sail. Fragm . //istf. iii. No. 167* p. 254, ed. Geiiach ; 
Cic. pro Leg. Man. 11. § 50, Veir. v. 2. § 5, ad 
Att. vi. 2, Philipp . iv. 6, Parad. iv. 2, /far. 

J 2 ; Yarr. Fragm. p. 250, Bip. ed. ; Lucan. Pkars. 
ii. 554 ; Themist. Or. ix. ; Ilor. Cann. iii. 14. 19, 
Epod. 16. 5 ; Augustin. O. Dei, iii. 26 ; Paneg. 
Vet.; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. ix. 253 ; Plin. II. N. 
xxxiii. 14 ; Diod. xxxviii. 21.) [W. B. D.] 

SPARTI (ZirapTol), from the verb oirelpw, and 
accordingly signifies “the sown men it is the 
name given to the armed men who sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus,and were believed to 
be the ancestors of the five oldest families at Thebes. 
(Apollod. iii. 4. § l ; Paus. ix. 5. § 1, 10. § 1 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1179, ad Pind. Isthm. 
i. 41, ad Eurip. Phoen. 670, ad Soph. Antig. 128 ; 
Ov. Met . iii. 101, &c.; comp. Cadmus). [L. S.j 
SPARTIA'NUS, DE'LIUS, one of the six 
“Scriptores Ilistoriae Augustae ” (see Capjtoli- 
nus). His name is prefixed to biographies of, 1. Ha¬ 
drianus and Aelius Verus ; 2. Didius Julianus ; 3. 
Severus ; 4. Pescennius Niger ; 5. Caracalla ; 6. 
Geta ; of which the first four are inscribed to Dio¬ 
cletian, the fifth to no one, the sixth to Con¬ 
stantine, and hence the last two are believed by 
many to be from a different hand. He repeatedly 
informs us that he had composed the lives of all 
the emperors down to Hadrian, beginning, as we 
must infer from his words, with Julius Caesar, and 
that he intended to continue the work to his 
own time. The whole of the first portion of his 
labours has however perished, the collection which 
bears the title of the Augustan History com¬ 
mencing, as we have pointed out in a former ar¬ 
ticle [Capitolinus], with Hadrianus, and it 
seems very doubtful if he ever completed his 
design, since Vopiscus ( Aurelian. init.) expressly 
declares that he was acquainted with no work in 
the Latin language which contained an account of 
the career of Aurelian. We have already observed 
f Capitolinus] that there is much difficulty in 
assigning the pieces which form this series to their 
proper authors. Salmasius found in the Palatine 
MS. the whole from Hadrianus to Alexander 
Severus attributed to Spartianus, and those from 
the two Maximini to Balbinus under the name of 
Capitolinus, and hence was led to form the pro¬ 
bable conjecture that Spartianus and Lampridius 
[Lampridius] were one and the same person, 
whose name in full was Aelius Lampridius Spar¬ 
tianus. For the editions, translations, &c. of Spar¬ 
tianus see Capitolinus. [W. R.] 

SPARTON (SirdpTwr), the name of two my¬ 
thical personages, the one a son of Phoroneus 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 3), and the other a son of Tisar 
menus. (Paus. vii. 6. § 2). [L. S.] 

SPEIO (2iretd>), one of the Nereids. (Horn. 
II. xviii. 40 ; Hes. Theog. 245.) [L. S.] 

SPE'NDIUS (2n- ivhos\ one of the chief 
leaders of the Carthaginian mercenaries in their 
insurrection, after the close of the First Punic War, 
b. c. 241. He was a Campanian by birth, but had 
been a slave under the Romans, and having made 
his escape entered the service of the Carthaginians 
as a mercenary soldier, where he rose to a distin¬ 
guished pipe by his great personal strength and 
daring. After the close of the war he became ap¬ 
prehensive lest he should be given up to the 
Romans, and hence exerted himself to the utmost 
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in fomenting the discontents of his brother mer¬ 
cenaries, and preventing them from coming to any 
agreement with their Carthaginian masters. For 
this reason, when the troops at length broke out 
into open mutiny, he was chosen, together with an 
African of the name of Matho, to be their leader. 
The proceedings of the two joint commanders 
during the war which followed, have been already 
related under Matho. Spendius was at length 
taken prisoner by Hamilcar Barca [Hamilcar, 
No. 8, p. 329], and crucified by his orders before 
the walls of Tunis: his body afterwards fell into 
the power of Matho, who caused the Carthaginian 
general Hannibal to be suspended in its place upon 
the same cross. (Polyb. i. 69, &c., 85, 86 ; 
Diod. xxv. Exc. Vales, p. 567, Exc. Vat. p. 
55.) [E.H. B.] 

SPENDON (2a-eV5ftjv), of Sparta, one of those 
early musicians whose paeans were sung by the 
Spartan youths at the Gymnopaedeia, with those 
of Thaletas and Aleman. (Plut. Lyc. 28.) [P. S.] 

SPERA'TUS, JU'LIUS. We possess an 
elegy, extending to thirteen couplets, in praise of 
the nightingale, which was first published by 
Pithou, and afterwards with greater care by Gol- 
dastus ( Opuscula Erot. et Amat. p. 74), who made 
use of four MSS. Of these, three gave no indi¬ 
cation regarding the author, but the fourth, which 
belonged to the monastery of St. Gall, bore the 
title Versus Julii Sperati de Philomela . We know 
nothing whatsoever of this personage, nor of the 
age to which he belongs, except that the piece in 
question was imitated by Paulus Alvarus of Cor- 
duba, a monk of the ninth century. The lines 
will be found in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Minor, vol. 
vi. part ii. p. 403; comp. vol. vi. part i. p. 255, and 
in Burmann, Anthol. Lat. v. 149, or No. 392, ed. 
Meyer. [W. R.] 

SPERCIIEIUS (^Trfpxeids), a Thessalian river- 
god, became the father of Menesthius by Polydora, 
the daughter of Peleus. (Horn. II. xvi. 174, 
xxiii. 142 ; Apollod. iii. 14. § 4 ; Paus. i. 37. § 
2 ; Herod, vii. 198). [L. S.J 

SPERTIIIAS. [Bulis.] 

SPES, the personification of hope, was wor¬ 
shipped at Rome, where she had several temples, 
the most ancient of which had been built in u. c. 
354, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the Porta 
Carmentalis (Liv. ii. 51, xxi. 62, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7, 
xl. 51; Tac. Atm. ii. 49). The Greeks also wor¬ 
shipped the personification of hope, Elpis, and they 
relate the beautiful allegory, that when Epimetheus 
opened the vessel brought to him by Pandora, from 
which all manner of evils were scattered over the 
earth, Hope (Elpis) alone remained behind (Hes, 
Op. et D. 96; Theognis, 1135). Hope was re¬ 
presented in works of art as a youthful figure, 
lightly walking in full attire, holding in her right 
hand a flower, and with the left lifting up her gar¬ 
ment. (Hirt, Mythol. Dilderb . p. 100 ; Muller, 
Anc. Art and its Rem. $ 406.) [L. S.] 

SPEUSIPPUS (Sirewninros), the distinguished 
disciple of Plato, was a native of Athens, and the 
son of Eurymedon and Potone, a sister of Plato 
(Diog. Lahrt. iv. 1 ; Suid. s. v.). We hear nothing 
of his personal history till the time when he ac¬ 
companied his uncle Plato on his third journey to 
Syracuse, where he displayed considerable ability 
and prudence, especially in his amicable relations 
with Dion (Plut. Dion, c. 22. 17). His moral 
worth is recognised even by the sillographer Timou, 
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though only that he may heap the more unsparing 
ridicule on his intellectual endowments (Plut. Dion. 
17). And indeed he is not comparable either to 
Plato or to Aristotle, though the latter appears, 
among all his Academic antagonists, to have deemed 
Speusippus worthy of the honour of being refuted, 
and is even said to have purchased his books for 
three talents (Diog. Laert. iv. 5 ; A. Gellius, 
Nod. Att. iii. 17). The report about his sudden 
fits of anger, his avarice, and his propensity to vo¬ 
luptuousness, are probably derived from a very 
impure source : Athenaeus (vii. p. 279, e., xii. p. 
546, d.) and Diogenes Laertius (iv. 1,2; comp. 
Suid. s. v.; Tertullian, Apolog. c. 46) can adduce 
as authority for them scarcely any thing more than 
some abuse in certain letters of the younger Diony¬ 
sius,' who was banished by Dion, not without the 
co-operation of Speusippus. Having been selected 
by Plato as his successor in the office of president 
of the Academy, he was at the head of the school 
for only eight years (b. c. 347—339). He died, 
as it appears, of a lingering paralytic illness (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 1, 3, 4). Another account, at variance 
with this, appears to rest upon a misunderstanding 
(4 c. iv. 4, ib. Interp.). From the list of his 
numerous dialogues and commentaries Diogenes 
Laertius gives us an extract, which contains only 
titles, which do not always admit of any conclusion 
as to their contents, and the scanty notices in other 
writers furnish us with little that can supply the void 
or throw any light upon them. Speusippus seems 
to have continued Plato’s polemical attacks upon 
the hedonistic theory of Aristippus (’ Aplo-rtwirus 
a, Tltpl ijdoyrjs a', Ilepi irAovrov o'), to have de¬ 
veloped somewhat further the ideas of Justice and 
of the citizen , and the fundamental principles of 
legislation (II«pi StKaioovrrjs o', JJoAlrrjs a, Tlepl 
vofxodeolas). He appears also to have discussed 
the idea of the philosopher, and philosophy, and 
to have treated of preceding philosophers ( <pi\6 - 
oo<po5 o', Tlepl tpiAoaocplas a\ or Tlepl 0xAo<rd<pwv, 
according to Menage’s conjecture ; at any rate a 
book of that kind is quoted by Diogenes, in his 
life of Parmenides, ix. 23). 

His efforts, however, were especially directed to 
the bringing together of those things that were 
similar as regards their philosophic treatment (Diog. 
Laert 4 c. 5, SidAoyoi tuv irepl tt )y irpayparelay 
dfioUav a' — t, Aiaipicrus teal npbs ra ti/ioia dirodi- 
<reis * comp. Athenaeus, vii. passim), and to the 
derivation therefrom, and laying down, of the ideas 
of genera and species (IRpi ytv&v teal <15 wv irapa- 
Sety/uarwy [ ? ]): for in the sciences he had di¬ 
rected his attention especially to what they had in 
common, and to the mode in which they might be 
connected (Diodorus, ap. Diog. Laert1. c. 2 ; 
Casaubon is hardly correct in restricting the word 
paOifpara to the mathematical sciences). Thus he 
seems to have endeavoured to carry out still further 
the threefold division of philosophy into Dialectics, 
Ethics, and Physics, for which Plato had laid the 
foundation, without, however, losing sight of the 
mutual connection of those branches of philosophy. 
For he maintained that no one could arrive at a 
complete definition, who did not know all the dif¬ 
ferences by which that which was to be defined 
was separated from the rest (Themist. in Arist. 
Anal. Post. vid. Schol. in Aristot. ed. Brandis, p. 
248, a.). With Plato, moreover, he distinguished 
between that which is the object of thought, and 
that which is the object of sensuous perception, 
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between the cognition of the reason and sensuous 
perception. He endeavoured, however, to show 
how the latter can be taken up and transformed 
into knowledge, by the assumption of a perception, 
which, by participation in rational truth (rrjs /card 
t6v \6yov dKyOelas), raises itself to the rank of 
knowledge. By this he seems to have understood 
an immediate, in the first instance aesthetic, mode 
of conception ; since he appealed, in support of his 
view, to the consideration that artistic skill has its 
foundation not in sensuous activity, but in an un¬ 
erring power of distinguishing between its objects, 
that is, in a rational perception of them (Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. vii. 145, &c.). The idea of essence also 
he endeavoured to seize more distinctly by sepa¬ 
rating its kinds, the difference between which he 
considered would result from the difference be¬ 
tween the principia on which they are based. Thus 
he distinguished essences of numbers, of size, of 
soul, while Plato had referred them, as separate de- 
finitudes, to the ideal numbers (Arist. Met. vi. 2, 
11, xii. 10, dc Amnia, i. 2; lamblich. ap. Stob. 
Eclog. i. 862). Nevertheless Speusippus also must 
have recognised something common in those dif¬ 
ferent kinds of essences, inasmuch as in the first 
place he set out from absolute unity, and regarded 
it as a formal principium which they had in com¬ 
mon (Arist, Met. vi. 2, p. 1028, xiv. 3, xiii. 9 ; 
comp. Ravaisson, Speusippi de Primis Rerum Prin- 
cipiis Placita, Paris, 1838), and in the next place he 
appears to have presupposed multitude and multi¬ 
formity as a common primary element in their com¬ 
position. But it is only the difficulties which led 
him to make this and similar deviations from the 
Platonic doctrine, of which we can get any clear 
idea, not the mode in which he thought he had 
obviated those difficulties by distinguishing dif¬ 
ferent kinds of principia. The priticism of Aris¬ 
totle, directed apparently against Speusippus,shows 
how little satisfied he was with the modification of 
the original Platonic doctrine. With this devia¬ 
tion from Plato’s doctrine is connected another 
which takes a wider range. As the ultimate prin¬ 
cipium, Speusippus would not, with Plato, re¬ 
cognise the Good , but, with others, who doubtless 
were also Platonics, going back to the older Tlieo- 
logi, maintained that the primordium or principia 
of the universe were to be set down, indeed, as 
causes of the good and perfect, but were not the good 
and perfect itself, which must rather be regarded 
as the result of generated existence, or development, 
just as the seeds of plants and animals are not the 
fully formed plants or animals themselves (Arist. 
Met. xiv. 4, 5, xiii. 7, xii. 10, Eth. Nic. i. 4 ; Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. i. 13 ; Stob. Eel. i. p. 862 ; Theo- 
phrast. Met. 9). The ultimate primordium he de¬ 
signated, like Plato, as the absolutely owe, but would 
not have it to be regarded as an existing entity, 
since all definitude can only be the result of de¬ 
velopment (ib. xii. 7, ix. 8, xiv. 5 ; comp. Ra¬ 
vaisson, l.c. p. 11, &c.). When, however, with 
the Pythagoreans, he reckoned the One in the 
series of good things (Arist. Eth. Nic. L 4), he 
probably conceived it only in its opposition to the 
manifold, and wished to indicate that it was from 
the One and not from the Manifold , that the good 
and perfect is to be derived (comp. Arist. Met. xiv. 
4, xii. 10 ; Ravaisson, l.c. p. 15, &c.). Never¬ 
theless Speusippus seems to have attributed vital 
activity to the primordial unity, aa inseparably be¬ 
longing to it (Cic. de Nat, Deor. L 13; comp. 
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Minuc. Felix Octav. 19 ; Arist. Meiaph. xii. 7 ; | 
Ravaisson, pp.22,&c.), probably in order to explain 
how it could grow, by a process of self-develop¬ 
ment, into the good, spirit, &c. ; for spirit also he 
distinguished from the one , as well as from the 
good, and the latter again from pleasure and pain 
(Stob. Ed. Phys. i. 1 ; comp. Arist. Meiaph. xiv. 
4, Elk Nic. vii. 14 ; Ravaisson, p. 20). Less 
worth notice is the attempt of Speusippus to find a 
more suitable expression for the material princi- 
pium, the indefinite duality of Plato ( Meiaph. xiv. 
4, 5, comp. 2, 1, xiii. 9), and to connect the ideal 
numbers of Plato with mathematical numbers 
(comp. Ravaisson, pp. 29, &c., 35, 38, &c., 44). 
With his Pythagorizing mode of treating the 
doctrine of numbers we gain some acquaintance by 
means of the extracts of his treatise on the Py¬ 
thagorean numbers. (Theologumena Arithmetical 
ed. Paris, p. 61.) [Ch. A. B.] 

SPHAERUS (2^>a?po9), the charioteer of Pe- 
lops, of whom there was a monument in the island 
of Sphaeria or Hiera, near Troezene. (Pans. ii. 
33. i5 1, v. 10. §2.) [L.S.] 

SPHAERUS (2<pa?pos\ called, apparently from 
the country of his birth, Booriropiavos by Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 177), and BopvaQevirT)* by Plutarch 
(Cleom. c. 2), was a philosopher of the Stoic school, 
lie studied first under Zeno of Citium, and after¬ 
wards under Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandria 
during the reigns of the first two Ptolemies, having 
gone there apparently at the invitation of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He also taught at Lacedaemon, 
and was believed to have had considerable influence 
in moulding the character of Cleomenes. (Plut. 1. c.) 
He was in considerable repute among the Stoics 
for the accuracy of his definitions (Cic. Tusc. iv. 24. 
§ 53). Diogenes Laertius (/. c.) and Athenaeus 
(viii. p. 334. e.) tell a story of the dexterous 
manner in which, on one occasion, by the help of 
his subtle distinctions, he Baved himself from the 
necessity of admitting that he had been deceived 
by a trick played upon him by king Ptolemy. He 
was, according to Diogenes Laertius, the author of 
the following works and treatises:—1. Ilepl uSafwv. 
2. Ilf pi <ttqix*Iuv crntpuaros. 3. IRpi rtixns. 
4. n«pl ^Aa xicToav (on the atomic theory). 5. 
Upos rds dr6povs Kail n 1 etduKa. 6. Uepl aiadrjTT]- 
plwv. 7. Ilepl 'HpauXelrov 4 blarpl€dy. 8. Ilepi 
rijs ifiucrjs biard^eus. 9. Ilepi KadrjKoyros. 10. 
Ilf pi opuijs, 11. Ilepi 7ra0«*', in two books. 12. 
Atarpt€ai 13. Ilepi /3a<nAefas. 14. Flepl Aarcu- 
viKrjs iroAirefas. Athenaeus (iv. p. 141 b.) quotes 
from the third book of this work. 15. Ilepi Ao- 
Koipyov Keel HwKpdrov y, in three books. It does 
not appear whether it is this work or the preceding 
which is quoted by Plutarch ( Lyc . 5.) 16. Flepl 

v6p.ov, 17. Ilfpl fiavTiK7\s. 18. Aidhoyoi ipwrl- 
koI. 19. iJep) r&v 'EperpiaK&v <pi\oa6(pu>v. 20. 
Ilfpl dfAoiwv. 21. II«pl opuv. 22. Ilfpl e^fcor. 
23. Ilepi twv dvnAeyopcvuv. 24. Ilfpl Xoyov. 
25. Ilepl irXovrou. 26. Ilfpl 27. Ilfpl 

Oav&Tov. 28. 5ioAe«TiX7f, in two books. 

29. Ilfpl KarriyoprifidTwv. 30. Ilfpl dp<pi6oAiuov. 
81. Epistles. None of these are now extant. 
Diogenes LaSrtius (vii. 178), mentions a treatise 
by Chrysippui against some of the views enter¬ 
tained by Sphaerus. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. iii. 
p- 576 ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 140 ; Scholl 
Gesch. der Griech. Litt. vol. ii. p. 216.) [C. P. M.] 
SPHETTUS (S^ijrrds), a son of Troezen, 
who, with his brother Anaphlystus, emigrated 
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from Troezene to Attica, where two demi were 
named after him. (Paus. ii. 30. § 8 ; Steph. Byz. 
s.v.) [L.S.J 

SPHINX (2<ply£ m )i a monstrous being of Greek 
mythology, is said to have been a daughter of 
Orthus and Chimaera, born in the country of the 
Arimi(IIes. Theog. 326), or of Typhonand Echidna 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 8 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 46), 
or lastly of Typhon and Chimaera (Schol. ad lies. 
and Eurip. 1. c.). Some call her a natural daughter 
of Laius (Paus. ix. 26. § 2). Respecting her stay 
at Thebes and her connection with the fate of the 
house of Laius, 9ee Oedipus. The liddle which 
she there proposed, she is said to have learnt from 
the Muses (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8), or Laius himself 
taught her the mysterious oracles which Cadmus 
had received at Delphi (Paus. ix. 26. § 2). Ac¬ 
cording to some she had been sent into Boeotia by 
Hera, who was angry with the Thebans for not 
having punished Laius, who had carried off Chry- 
sippus from Pisa. She is said to have come from 
the most distant part of Ethiopia (Apollod. 1. c. ; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1760) ; according to others 
she was sent by Ares, who wanted to take revenge 
because Cadmus had slain his son, the dragon 
(Argum. ad Eurip. Phoen .), or by Dionysus 
(Schol. ad lies. Theog. 326), or by Hades (Eurip. 
Phoen. 810), and some lastly say that she was one 
of the women who, together with the daughters of 
Cadmus, were thrown into madness, and was me¬ 
tamorphosed into the monstrous figure. (Schol. ad 
Eurip. Phoen . 45.) 

The legend itself clearly indicates from what 
quarter this being was believed to have been intro¬ 
duced into Greek mythology. The figure which she 
was conceived to have had is originally Egyptian 
or Ethiopian ; but after her incorporation with 
Grecian story, her figure was variously modified. 
The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of an unwinged 
lion in a lying attitude, but the upper part of the 
body is human. They appear in Egypt to have 
been set up in avenues forming the approaches to 
temples. The greatest among the Egyptian repre¬ 
sentations of Sphinxes is that of Ghizeh, which, 
with the exception of the paws, is of one block of 
stone. The Egyptian Sphinxes are often called 
dvbpSacpiyyes (Herod, ii. 175; Menandr. Fragm. 
p. 411, ed. Meineke), not describing them as male 
beings, but as lions with the upper part human , to 
distinguish them from those Sphinxes whose upper 
part was that of a sheep or ram. The common idea 
of a Greek Sphinx, on the other hand, is that of a 
winged body of a lion, having the breast and upper 
part of a woman (Aelian, H. A. xii. 7 ; Auson. 
Griph. 40 ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 8 ; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 806). Greek Sphinxes, moreover, are not 
always represented in a lying attitude, but appear 
in different positions, as it might suit the fancy of 
the sculptor or poet. Thus they appear with the 
face of a maiden, the breast, feet, and claws of a 
lion, the tail of a serpent, and the wings of a bifd 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 1287 ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
391 ; Athen. vi. p. 253 ; Palaephat. 7); or the 
fore part of the body is that of a lion, and the 
lower part that of a man, with the claws of a vul¬ 
ture and the wings of an eagle (Tzetz. ad Lyooph . 
7). Sphinxes were frequently introduced by Greek 

* In the Boeotian dialect the name was <p(l- 
(Hes. Theog. 326), whence the name of the Boeo¬ 
tian mountain, <f>Uiou 6pos. (Hes. Here. 33.) 
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artists, ns ornaments of architectural and other 
works. (Paus. iii. 18. § 8, v. 11. § 2; Eurip. 
Elect. 471.) [L.S.J 

SPHO'DRIAS ( "Xcpotyias ), a Spartan, whom 
Cleombrotus, on his return from the invasion of 
the Theban territory, in rc, 378, left behind him 
as harmost at Thespiae, placing the third part of 
the allies (their regular contingent) under his 
command, and entrusting him with all the money 
he had brought from home, with which he desired 
him to hire mercenaries. Not long after this, and 
at a time when his country was at peace with 
Athens, Sphodrias was induced to take the foolish 
and unjustifiable step of invading the Athenian 
territory. According to Diodorus, he was instigated 
to it by private orders from Cleombrotus, acting 
without the authority of the Ephors ; while from 
Xenophon and Plutarch we gather that he was 
tampered with by Pelopidas and Oorgidas, who 
wished to embroil Athens with Sparta, and whose 
mingled bribes and flattery Sphodrias, venal at 
once and vain and weak, was unable to resist. He 
accordingly led forth his troops from Thespiae, 
with the professed intention of surprising the Pei- 
raeeus. When the day broke, however, he had 
advanced no further than the Thriisian plain, 
where, according to one statement preserved by 
Plutarch, his soldiers were terrified by a light, 
which appeared to flash from some temples at 
Eleusis. Sphodrias of course was obliged to aban¬ 
don his enterprise ; but instead of retreating quietly, 
he wantonly added to the exasperation of the 
Athenians, by driving off cattle and plundering 
houses. The Ephors brought him to trial for his 
life, and his guilt was so clear, not to speak of 
the policy of conciliating Athens by his condemna¬ 
tion, that he did not dare to return home and 
meet the charge in person. He was therefore tried 
in his absence, and, contrary to all expectation, 
waB acquitted through the influence of Agesilaus, 
who had weakly yielded to the entreaties of his 
son Archidamus, an intimate friend of Cleonymus, 
the son of Sphodrias. At Leuctra Sphodrias was 
one of the immediate escort of king Cleombrotus, 
and perished in the battle, b. c. 371. (Xen. Hell. 
v, 4. §§ 15, 20, &c., vi. 4. § 14 ; Plut. Ages. 24, 
25, relap. 14 ; Diod. xv. 29.) [E. E.] 

SPHRAGI'TIDES (ZcppayiTlties), a surname of 
a class of prophetic nymphs on mount Cithaeron in 
Boeotia, where they had a grotto called (T<ppaytt>iov. 
(Plut. Aristid. 9 ; Paus. ix. 3, in fin. ; Plut. Sympos. 
i. 10.) [L.S.] 

SPPNTHARUS (2ir tvdapos), of Heracleia on 
the Pontus, a tragic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes, who designates him as a barbarian 
and a Phrygian (Av. 763, corap. Schol.). He was 
also ridiculed by the other comic poets. We 
know nothing of his plays, except two titles, pre¬ 
served by Suidas (s. v.), irepiKatopevos * Hpaic\rj y, 
and Kepavvopivri. He appears to be the 

same person as the Spintharus who, according to 
Diogenes Lafe’rtius (v. 92, 93 ; comp. Suid. s. v. 
Trapa<rTtx*s\ attempted to pass off a spurious tra¬ 
gedy, entitled Uapdevoratos^ as a work of Sophocles; 
and so far succeeded as to impose upon Heracleides, 
who quoted the play as a genuine drama of So¬ 
phocles ; but the Alexandrian grammarians never 
give it a place among the works of Sophocles. The 
forgery was also ascribed to a certain Dionysius 
Metathemenus. (Fabric. Bibl. Grate, vol. ii. pp. 
211, 215, 323; Welcker, die Griech. Tragod. p. 
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1034 ; Bode, Gesck. d. Hellen. Dickthunst , vol. iii. 
pt. 1, pp. 48, 562.) Respecting some other in¬ 
significant writers of this name, see Menag. ad 
Diog. La'ert. ii. 20. [P. S.J 

SPI'NTHARUS (SirMapor), a Corinthian 
architect, who commenced the rebuilding of the 
great temple at Delphi, after itB destruction by fire 
in 01. 58.1, b. c. 548. (Paus. x. 5. § 5.) The 
temple was not, however, finished till OI. 75, b.c. 
480 ; so that the architect could scarcely have 
lived to see the completion of the work. [P. S.] 
SPINTHER, an agnomen of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus, consul b. c. 57, and of his son, [Len- 
rui/US, Nos. 20 and 21.] 

SPITHRIDA'TES (SrrxflpiJdr^.) 1. A Per¬ 
sian, was one of the commanders sent by Pharna- 
bazus to oppose the passage of the Cyrean Greeks 
through Bithynia, b. c. 400. [Rhathines.] In 
b. c. 396 Spithridates, offended with Pharnabazus, 
who wished to take his daughter as a concubine, 
was induced by Lysander to revolt from the satrap, 
bringing with him his children, his treasures, and 
200 horse. His defection was most acceptable to 
Agesilaus, who gained information from him about 
the affairs of Pharnabazus. (Xen. Anab. vi. 5. §7, 
Hell, iii. 4. § 10, Ages. 3. § 3; Plut. Ages. 8, Lys. 24.) 

2. Satrap of Lydia and Ionia under Dareius 
Codornannus, was one of the Persian commanders 
at the battle of the Granicus, in b. c. 334, in which 
engagement, while he was aiming a blow from 
behind at Alexander, his arm was cut off by Clei- 
tus, son of Dropides (Arr. Anab. i. 12, 15, 16). 
Diodorus calls him Spithrobates, and appears to 
confound him with 'Mithridates [Mithridates, 
No. 5.], the son in-law of Dareius, whom Alex¬ 
ander Blew in the battle with his own hand; while 
what Arrian records of Spithridates is related by 
Diodorus of his brother Rhoesaces. (Diod. xvii. 
19 , 20; Wess. ad loc.; Plut. Alex. 16, de Alex. 
Fort. i. 2.) [E. E,] 

SPITYNCHAS is mentioned by Sillig (Cat. 
Artifi s.v.\ as the engraver of a precious stone 
described by Gori (Gemin. Etrusc. ii. pi. 9, No. 1) ; 
but we find no other notice of him, nor any other 
instance in Avhich the name occurs. We have 
not the opportunity of referring to the work of 
Gori. [P. S.] 

SPO'DIUS (2ir4S(oy), a surname of Apollo at 
Thebes, derived from airoMs, ashes, because his 
altar consisted of the ashes of the victims which 
had been sacrificed to him. (Paus. ix. 11. § 
5.) [L. S.] 

SPO'NGIA, one of the judices who acquitted 
ClodiuB for his violation of the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea, b. c. 61, is probably a fictitious name 
given to him by Cicero in ridicule. (CiL ad Alt. 
i. 16. § 6.) 

SPONSIA'NUS. A few gold coins, of half 
barbarous workmanship and of much larger size 
than those usually issued from the Roman imperial 
mint, are to be found, chiefly in the museums of 
Austria, which exhibit on the obverse a male 
beardless head surrounded with rays, and the cha¬ 
racters imp. sponsianj, while on the reverse is 
stamped a device corresponding minutely with the 
consular denarii of C. Minucius Augurinus, and 
the letters c. aug. The name of Sponsianus. is 
totally unknown to history, and no plausible 
conjecture has yet been proposed in regard to 
the origin of these pieces. (Eckhel, Docbrin. Hum. 
vol. vi. p. 840.) [W. R*] 
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SPORUS was a beautiful youth of servile 
origin, who bore % striking resemblance to Poppaea 
Sabina, the wife of Nero. On the death of Sabina 
in A. d. 63, Nero became passionately fond of this 
youth, had him castrated, dressed as a woman, and 
called by the name of Sabina. He carried this 
disgusting folly so far as to marry Sporus publicly 
in. Greece, in a. d. 67, with ail the forms and 
ceremonies of a legal marriage. Sporus returned 
with Nero to Rome in the following year, fled 
with him from the city when the insurrection 
broke out against the tyrant, and was present 
with him at his death. Otho, who had been 
one of the companions of Nero in his debauch¬ 
eries, lived on intimate terms with Sporus after 
his accession to the throne ; but Vitellius having 
commanded Sporus to appear as a girl upon the 
stage in the most degrading circumstances, he 
put an end to his life to escape from the indignity 
(Dion Cass. lxii. 28, lxiii. 12, 13, 27, Ixiv. 8, lxv. 
10 ; Suet Ner. 28, 46, 48, 49 ; Aurel. Viet. Cues. 
5, Epit. 5; Dion Chrysost Orat. xxi ; Suidas, s v. 
^Tropos). The name of Sporus is familiar to mo¬ 
dern readers by Pope’s infamous satire upon Lord 
Hervey. 

SPURI'LIA GENS, only known from coins, 
for the Spurilius, whose name occurs as a tribune 
in some editions of Livy (iv. 42), Is in all the 
more modern editions Sp. Icilius. The annexed 
coin has on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on 
the reverse the Moon driving a biga, with the 
legend a. spvri. and homa (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 
315.) 
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SPURINNA, VESTRI'TIUS, the haruspex 
who warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of 
March. It is related that, as Caesar was going to 
the senate-house on the fatal day, he said to 
Spurinna in jest, “ Well, the Ides of March are 
come,” upon which the seer replied, * Yes, they 
are come, but they are not past.” (Val. Max. 
viii. 31 . § 2; Suet. Coes. 81 ; Plut. Coes. 63; 
comp. Cic. de Div. i. 52, ad Fam. ix. 24.) 

SPURINNA, VESTRI'TIUS, a Roman ge¬ 
neral, who played a distinguished part in the war 
of succession which followed the death of Nero. 
Having espoused the cause of Otho, he received, 
along with Annius Callus, the command of the 
forces upon the Po, destined to oppose the invasion 
of the Vitellians from the North. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of Caecina he threw himself into Placentia, 
which he defended with so much gallantry and 
resolution, that the besiegers were compelled, after 
a desperate assault, to retire (Tacit. Hist. ii. 11, 
18, &c., 36). Even after the hopes of his party 
had been crushed by the battle of Bedrincum, 
Spurinna remained steadfast in his loyalty, but we 
hear little more of him until he re-ap^ 
stage in the reign of Trajan, under whom he 
achieved great fame by a bloodless victory over the 
savage tribe of the Bructeri, whom he reduced to 
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submission, and was rewarded by the senate, on 
the motion of the prince himself, with a triumphal 
effigy in bronze (Plin. Ep. ii. 7). His wife was 
named Cottia, and by her he had a son Cottius, a 
youth of the highest promise, who died at an early 
age, and a statue to his memory was decreed at 
the public expense, partly on account of his own 
merits, and partly as a tribute to his father, who 
was at that time absent in Germany (Plin.£jp. 1. tv 
iii. 8, comp. v. 17). From the younger Plin)', 
who lived upon terras of the closest friendship with 
Spurinna, and ever speaks of him with the warmest 
respect, we learn that he was alive at the age of 
77, in the full enjoyment of his faculties, mental 
and bodily, and a very interesting letter (Plin. 
Ep. iii. 1, al. 2) is devoted to an account of the 
happy manner in which the old man was wont 
to pass his time. Among other occupations we are 
told, “ Scribit . . . . et quidem utraque lingua, 
lyrica doctissime. Mirabilis dulcedo,mira suavitas, 
mira hilaritas, cujus gratiam cumulat sanctitas 
scribentis.” 

In the year 1G13, Caspar Barthius published at 
the end of his “Venatici et Bucolici poetae La- 
tiui “ four odes, or rather fragments of odes, in 
Chorianibic measure, extending to nearly 70 lines, 
which he had found in the leaves of a MS. lying 
neglected among the rubbish of a library at Mar¬ 
burg. This Codex contained several other pieces 
copied at different periods, and these he describes. 
The odes in question were not divided into lines, 
but were written continuously like prose, the title 
prefixed being Incipit Yesprucius Spurinna de con - 
temtu sacculi ad Martium . Barthius republished 
them in his Adversaria (xiv. 5), and then for the 
first time declared his belief that they were the 
work of the Vestritius Spurinna, so well known to 
the readers of the younger Pliny. The opinions 
entertained by scholars touching these productions 
are very various. Some have pronounced them to 
be forgeries by Barthius, suggested by the epistle 
from which we have quoted above, and they urge 
strongly that the words of Pliny do not prove that 
Spurinna ever published any thing, while the 
absolute silence of the grammarians, who could 
scarcely have failed to notice the works of a lyric 
bard, the number of whom is so small, affords a 
strong presumption that nothing of the kind was 
in existence. This hypothesis, however, is by no 
means probable, for not only does the finder 
describe most minutely, and in such a manner as 
to court inquiry, the place where and the circum¬ 
stances under which he became possessed of these 
remains as well as the contents of the volume in 
which they were included, but the verses them¬ 
selves are so mutilated and confused that no one 
could expect to derive any credit or any gratifica¬ 
tion, directly or indirectly, from such a piece of 
dishonesty. Moreover, Barthius does not appear 
to have attached any importance to his discovery ; 
he speaks very doubtfully of the merit of the 
lines, he does not attempt to correct the errors nor 
to supply the blanks, and professes himself unable 
to determine the age to which they belong, but 
infers from the title, De Contemtu Saeculi, that they 
proceeded from a Christian pen. Nor was it until 
they were published for the second time that he 
assigned them to an historical personage. 

Others have supposed that they were the pro¬ 
duction of some monk of the middle ages, whri 
desired to place in the mouth of a heathen th 
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exalted sentiments with regard to a contemplative 
life which were entertained by the ecclesiastics of 
that epoch ; but the style of the Latinity, and the 
number of Grecisms involved, forbid us to adopt 
this theory. A third party imagine that they may 
have been fabricated at an early period, and may 
have embodied scraps or fragments which were 
actually in circulation as the words of Spurinna, 
and this is the view to which Barthius himself 
inclines. 

It is almost impossible in a matter of this sort 
to form a very decided opinion. Every one who 
reads will discern that, in their present state, these 
lines in no way merit the eulogium pronounced by 
Pliny upon the poetical tAlents of his friend. Per¬ 
haps the most suspicious circumstance is that, not¬ 
withstanding the shortness, obscurity, and mu¬ 
tilated condition of the fragments, we are, in 
studying them, constantly reminded of the observa¬ 
tions of Pliny, just as if they had been composed 
for the purpose of tallying with them. The very 
fact of the imperfect state in which they appear in 
the MS. is a proof that at the time when they 
were copied they must have been ascribed to some 
author of importance, for had not a fictitious value 
been attached to them from some such consider¬ 
ation, they would never have been thought worthy 
of being preserved. 

These odes will be found in Wemsdorf, Pott. 
Lat. Min . vol. iii. pp. 351, &c., and a dissertation 
on the author, pp. 326, &c. See also Bay eras. ‘De 
Vestritio Spurinna Ivrico et ejus Fragmen ta,” in 
the transactions of the Petersburgh Academy for 
1750. [W. R.] 

SPURI'NUS, Q. PETI'LLIUS, was praetor 
urbanuB in B. c. 181, and was commissioned to 
levy troops on account of the war with the Ligu¬ 
rians. In his praetorship the books of king Numa 
Porapilius are said to have been discovered upon 
the estate of one L. Petillius, though some writers 
give a different name for the latter person. Spu- 
rinus obtained possession of the books, and upon 
his representation to the senate that they ought 
not to be read and preserved, the senate ordered 
them to be burnt (Liv. xl. 18, 26, 29 ; Val 
Max. i. 1. § 12 ; Plin. H. N. xiii. 14. s. 27 ; Plut. 
Num. 22 ; August, de Civ. Dei , vii. 34; Lactant. 

i. 22 ; comp. Numa, Vol. II. p. 1213). Spurinus 
was consul in b. c. 176 with Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
Hispallus, and fell in battle against the Ligurians. 
(Liv. xli. 14—18; Val. Max. i. 5. § 9, ii. 7. § 15; 
Obsequ. 64 ; Fasti Capitol.) 

SPU'RIUS, is properly a Roman proenomen, 
but occurs as the gentile name of one or two 
persons of no importance. Thus, for instance, we 
read of a M. Spurius, who was one of the con¬ 
spirators against Julius Caesar. (Appian, B. C. ii. 
113.) 

SQUILLA GALLICANUS. [Gallicanus.] 

SQUILLUS, L. LICI'NIUS, one of the con¬ 
spirators against Q. Cassius Longinus in Spain, 
b.c. 48. [Longinus, No. 15.] 

L. STABE'RIUS, the governor of Apollonia 
for the Pompeians in b.c. 48, was obliged to desert 
the town on the approach of Caesar, in conse¬ 
quence of the inhabitants declaring in favour of 
the latter (Caes, B. C. iii. 12; Appian, B. C. 

ii. 54). 

STADIEUS (Sto8«5s), artists. 1. An Athe¬ 
nian statuary, the instructor of Polycles. (Pans, 
vi 4. § 3. s. 5.) The determination of his time 
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depends, of course, on that of Polycles: Stadiens 
probably flourished about 01. 95, b. c. 400. (Po- 

LYCLE8.] 

2. A painter, the disciple of Nicosthenes, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny among the artists who were non 
ignobile8 quidem , sed in imnscursu tamen dicendi . 
(Plin. II. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 42.) [P. S.] 

C. STAIE'NUS, called in many editions of 
Cicero C. STALE'NUS, one of the judices at the 
trial of Oppianicus in b. c. 74. It was believed 
that he had at first received money from the 
accused to acquit him, but afterwards voted for 
his condemnation, because he had received a still 
larger sum from the accuser Cluentius. (Cic. Verr. 
ii. 32, with the note of Zumpt.) Cicero, in his 
oration for Cluentius, in b.c. 66, in which he is 
anxious to remove from the minds of the judges 
the bad impressions that existed against his client, 
dwells at length upon the fact that Oppianicus 
had bribed Staienus, and also represents the latter 
as the agent employed by Oppianicus to bribe the 
other judges. According to Cicero, Staienus was 
a low-born contemptible rascal, who called himself 
Aelius Paetus, as if he had been adopted by some 
member of the Aelia gens, and who had assumed 
the cognomen Paetus, in preference to that of 
Ligur, another cognomen of the Aelii, because the 
latter would have reminded the people that he had 
sprung from Liguria. His oratory was characterized 
by vehemence and fury, but was sufficiently po¬ 
pular to have raised him to the honours of the 
state, had he not been condemned of majeBtas, in 
consequence of exciting a mutiny among the troops 
during his quaestorship. (Cic. pro Cluent. 24, 26, 
36, Brut. 68, Top. 20.) 

STAIUS MINA'CIUS, a general of the 
Samnites, it. c. 296, was taken prisoner and carried 
to Rome. (Liv. x. 20.) 

STALLIUS, C. and M., brothers, were Roman 
architects, who were employed, in conjunction with 
another architect named Menalippus, to rebuild the 
Odeion of Pericles at Athens, after it was burnt 
down by Aristion, in the Mithridatic War, 01. 
173.3, b. c. 86. (Appian, Mithridat. 38.) The 
new edifice was erected at the cost of Ariobarzanes 
II. Philopator, king of Cappadocia, between b. c. 
65 and u. c. 52. (Vitruv. v. 9. § 1.) The names 
of the artists are preserved by an Attic inscription 
on the base of a statue which they erected in 
honour of their patron, Ariobarzanes. (Buckh, 
C. /. No. 357, vol. i. p. 429 ; R. Rochette, Lettre 
d M. Schom, , p. 407, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

STA'PHYLUS (2rd(pv\os), a son of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii 997), or 
of Theseus and Ariadne (Plut. Thes. 20), was one 
of the Argonauts (Apollod. i. 9. § 16). By (Chry- 
sothemis he became the father of three daughters, 
Molpadia, Rhoeo, and Parthenos. Rhoeo was 
beloved by Apollo, and Staphylus, believing that 
she was with child by some one else, locked her 
up in a chest and threw her into the sea. The 
chest was washed on the coast of Delos, where she 
gave birth to Anius. She placed the child on the 
altar of Apollo, praying that the god, if he were 
the father, should save the child. Apollo accord¬ 
ingly concealed the boy, and taught him the art of 
prophecy. The sisters of Rhoeo were to guard the 
wine of Staphylus, but while they had fallen 
asleep the swine spilled and spoiled the wine. The 
sisters, on discovering the mischief, took to flight 
and threw themselves down from a rock. But 
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Apollo, who saved them, transferred Parthenos to 
Bubastus in the Chersonesus, where a sanctuary 
was dedicated to her, and Molpadia, under the 
name of Hemithea, to Castabus in the Chersonesus. 
There a temple was erected to her also, which no 
one was allowed to enter who had touched a swine, 
and where libations were offered to her, consisting 
of honey and water, Hemithea was worshipped 
especially as a divinity affording relief to women in 
child-bed (Diod. v. 52, 63). According to others 
Hemithea became by Lyrcus the mother of Basi- 
leus. (Parthen. Erot . 1.) [L. S.] 

STA'PHYLUS (XrdipuXos), of Naucratis, in 
Egypt, a Greek writer quoted by Strabo (x. p. 475), 
Pliny (//. N. v. 31), and Athenaeus (ii. p. 45, c.), 
as well as by the scholiasts, wrote a work on 
Thessaly (Schol. ad ApolL Rhod. iv. 816 ; Harpo- 
crat. s. v. "nevca-rat; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 1064), 
on Aeolia and Attica (Harpocrat. s. vv. €ttl§uiov, 
irpomla), and on Arcadia (Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 
116). 

ST A SANDER (^rdaartpos), a native of Cy¬ 
prus, was an officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great, and must have attained to considerable dis¬ 
tinction, though his name is not mentioned during 
the lifetime of that monarch ; as only two years 
after his death, in the second division of the pro¬ 
vinces at Triparadeisus (b. c. 321), Stasander ob¬ 
tained the important satrapy of Aria and Dran- 
giana, in which he succeeded Stasanor (Arr. ap. 
Phot. p. 71, b ; Diod. xviii. 39). In the contest 
between Eumencs .and Antigonus, he sided with 
the former, whom he joined with all the forces he 
could muster, and we find him particularly men¬ 
tioned as taking part in the decisive action in 
Gabiene. Hence, after the final triumph of Anti¬ 
gonus, he was deprived by the conqueror of his 
satrapy, which was given to Euitus. (Diod. xix. 
14, 27, 48.) [E. H. B.] 

STASANOR (Sraaavwp), a native of Soli in 
Cyprus, who held a distinguished position among 
t’ne officers of Alexander the Great (Strab. xiv. 
p 683), He probably entered the service of that 
monarch after the conquest of Cyprus in B. c. 333, 
but the first occasion on which his name is men¬ 
tioned is during the campaign in Bactria, when he 
was detached by Alexander with a strong force to 
reduce Arsames, the revolted satrap of Aria. This 
service, in conjunction with Phrataphernes, he 
successfully accomplished, and rejoined Alexander 
at Zariaspa in the autumn of B. c. 328, bringing 
with him Arsames himself as a captive, as well as 
Barzanes, who had been appointed by Bessus sa¬ 
trap of Parthia (Arr. A nab. iii. 29, iv. 7). As a 
reward for this exploit he obtained the satrapy of 
Aria, which was, however, soon after changed for 
that of Drangiana, in the command of which he 
remained during the whole of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign in India. On the king’s return, Stasanor 
was one of those who met him in Carmania with 
a very opportune supply of camels and other beasts 
of burthen, but returned to resume the charge of 
his province when Alexander continued his march 
towards Persia (Arr. ib. iv. 18, vL 27, 29 ; Curt, 
viii. 3. § 17). In the first partition of the pro¬ 
vinces after the death of Alexander, Stasanor re¬ 
tained his former Batrapy of Drangiana, but in the 
subsequent division at Triparadeisus (ac. 321), he 
exchanged it for the more important government of 
Bactria and Sogdiana (Diod. xviii 3, 39 ; Dexipp. 
ap. Phot. p. 64, b ; Arrian, ibid. p. 71, b ; Justin. 
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xiii. 4). Here he appears to have remained in 
quiet for some years, taking no open part, so far 
as we are informed in the contest between Eu- 
menes and Antigonus, though apparently inclined 
n favour of the former: but he secured the at¬ 
tachment of the native population by the justice 
and moderation of his rule, and thus established 
his power so firmly that Antigonus found it pru¬ 
dent to pardon his favourable disposition towards 
his rival, and left him in the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of his satrapy, b. c. 316. (Diod. xix. 48.) 
From this time his name does not appear again in 
history. [E. H. B.j 

STASI'CRATES (iTao-iKpdrris), one of the 
various architects, or one of the various forms of 
the name of the architect, to whom different writers 
ascribe the design of the city of Alexandria. (See 
Deinocrates.) [P. S.] 

STASI'NUS (Sraorivos), of Cyprus, an epic 
poet, to whom some of the ancient writers attri¬ 
buted that one of the poems of the Epic Cycle 
which was entitled Klnrpia or ret nj Kvirpta. 
The statements on the subject are, however, so va¬ 
rious, and partake so much of conjecture, that no 
certain conclusion can be drawn from them. In 
the earliest historical period of Greek literature, 
and before critical inquiries began, the Cypria was 
;iccepted without question as a work of Homer. 
Pindar refers to it as Homer's (Fr. 189, ap. Ac- 
lian, V. H. ix. 15; but there is some doubt as 
to the genuineness of the quotation) ; and the 
respect in which it was held by th ? early trage¬ 
dians is evident from the number of their dramas 
which were founded upon it. Herodotus (ii. 
117) decidedly controverts the opinion which as¬ 
cribed it to Homer ; but in a manner which plainly 
shows that that opinion was still the prevailing 
one. Plato, on the other hand, quotes as from 
Homer two verses which, the Scholiast asserts, 
are from the Cypria (Euthi/phr. p. 12, a.). Aris¬ 
totle (Poet, xxiii. 6) distinguishes the author of 
the Cypria from Homer, but without mentioning 
the name of the former ; and Pausanias refers to 
the poem in the same manner (iii. 16. § 1 ; iv. 2 
§ 7 ; x. 26. § 1 ; x. 31. § 2). It is not till we 
come down to the times of Athenaeus and the 
grammarians, that we find any mention of Stasinus ; 
and even then the poem is ascribed to him in a 
very hesitating and indefinite manner. Thus 
Athenaeus in one passage (ii. p. 35, c.), speaks of 
“ the poet of the Cypria , whoever he may be ; ” 
in another (viii. p. 334), he mentions the author 
in the following indefinite way, 6 ra K&trpia 
noiijcras Hirq, store Kirrrptis rls €<rnv f) SraoTVor 
ft Herns 5^7tot€ ^a/pei bpopafHpevos ; and in a 
third (xv. p. 682, e.), he quotes the author of the 
poem as either Hegesias or StasinuB, and adds that 
Demodama8 of Halicarnassus made the author of 
the Cypria a native of Halicarnassus. Lastly, 
Proclus, who is our chief authority for the history 
of the epic cycle, not only tells us that the poem 
was ascribed to Stasinus or Hegesinas or Homer, 
but what he and others tell us of Stasinus only 
adds new doubts to those which already beset the 
subject, and new proofs of the uncertainties of the 
ancients themselves respecting it. (Procl. Chres- 
tom. in Gaisford’s Hephacstion et Proclus, pp. 471, 
foil.; quoted also by Photius, Bibl. Cod. ccxxxix. 
pp. 319, a. foil). Stasinus was said to be the son- 
in-law of Homer, who, according to one story, 
composed the Cypria and gave it to Stasinus as 
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his daughter’s marriage portion ; manifestly an at¬ 
tempt to reconcile the two different accounts, which 
ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus (Proc. I, c. ; 
Aelian. V. H. ix. 15). We are also told that the 
poem was named from its author's native place; 
but critical analogies suggest the doubt whether 
the country of the alleged author was not in¬ 
vented to account for the title. Other passages, 
which might be quoted from the grammarians and 
scholiasts, leave the question much in the same 
Btate, Even the number of books of which the 
poem consisted is doubtful; for the only authority 
for the common statement, that it contained eleven 
books, is a quotation of Athenaeus from the eleventh 
book (xv. p. 682, e.). 

From these statements it may be judged 
whether there is sufficient foundation for the 
opinion of Muller and other writers, that the 
poem may be safely assigned to Stasinus, whose 
date they fix as about contemporary with Arctinus 
of Miletus. Considering the immense range of 
mythological stories which we know the poem to 
have embraced, there is much probability in the 
opinion of Bernhardy, that it was a work of many 
times and many hands. Its title may be explained 
by the conspicuous part which Aphrodite has in 
the general action ; a circumstance which certainly 
favours the idea that the author of the general plan 
of the poem was a Cyprian. 

The Cypria was the first, in the order of the 
events contained in it, of the poems of the Epic 
Cycle relating to the Trojan War. It embraced 
the period antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, 
to which it was evidently designed to form an in¬ 
troduction. From the outline given by Proclus, 
and from the extant fragments, a good idea may be 
formed of its structure and contents. The Earth, 
wearied with the burthen of the degenerate race 
of man, entreats Zeus to diminish their numbers. 
He grants her request, and prepares two chief 
agents to accomplish it, Helen and Achilles, the 
beauty of the former furnishing the cause of the 
contest, and the sword of the latter the instrument 
of extermination. The events succeeding the birth 
of Helen (or rather, for the form of the myth is 
varied), her being sent by Zeus to Leda to bring up, 
and the marriage of Peleus, down to the sailing of 
the expedition against Troy, were related at great 
length, and the incidents of the war itself much more 
briefly, the latter part being apparently occupied 
chiefly with those previous adventures of the heroes 
which are referred to in the Iliad. It concluded 
with the following somewhat clumsy contrivance 
to connect it with the opening of the Iliad: the 
war itself is not found to be murderous enough to 
accomplish the object prayed for by the Earth; 
and in order to effect it more surely, the fresh con¬ 
tention between Achilles and Agamemnon is stirred 
up by Zeus. (R. J. F. Henrichsen, de Cwminibus 
Cypriis , Havn. 1828, 8vo. ; Welcker, in the ZeU- 
schrift fur AUertk 1834, Nos. 3, &c. ; Miiller, 
Gesclu d. Griech. Lit, vol. i. pp. 118 — 120, pp. 68, 
69, Eng. trans. ; Bode, Gesch. d, Hellen. Dicht- 
kunst , vol. i. pp. 363—378 ; Bernhardy, Grundriss 
d. Grieeh, Lit. vol. ii. pp. 150—152 j Clinton, F. II. 
vol h pp. 353, &c.) [P. S.j 

STASIOECUS (XrowrfoHfos), prince or dynast 
of Marion in Cyprus, was one of the petty princes 
among whom that island was divided at the period 
of its conquest by Ptolemy, king of Fjgypt. Upon 
that occasion Stasioecus was one of the first to join 
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Seleucus, the admiral of the Egyptian fleet, and io 
place himself under the supremacy of Ptolemy: 
but in b. c. 313 lie abandoned the alliance of that 
monarch, and, in common with several of the other 
princes of the island, entered into negotiations 
with Antigonus. Before, however, the latter could 
lend them any support, Ptolemy himself arrived 
in Cyprus with a fleet and army, took Stasioecus 
prisoner, and razed his city to the ground. (Diod. 
xix. 62, 79.) [E. H. B.] 

STASIPPUS (STcro'imros), a citizen of Tegea, 
and the leader of the party there which was fa¬ 
vourable to Sparta. When Archidamus III. was 
sent, in b. c. 371, to succour his defeated country¬ 
men at Leuctra, Stasippus and his friends were in 
the height of their power, and Tegea therefore 
zealously assisted the Spartan king with reinforce¬ 
ments. In B. c. 370, Stasippus successfully re¬ 
sisted in the assembly the attempt of Callibius and 
Proxenus to change the existing relations of Tegea 
to Sparta, and include it in the proposed federative 
union of all Arcadian towns. His opponents 
hereupon had recourse to arms, nnd Stasippus 
defeated them in battle, but did not make as much 
of his victory as he might have done, through 
reluctance to shed the blood of his fellow-citizens. 
The democratic leaders were less scrupulous, and, 
having been reinforced from Mantineia, got Stasip¬ 
pus and many of his friends into their power, and 
miK-dered them after the mockery of a trial. (Xen, 
Hell. vi. 4. § 18, 5. §§ 6, &c.; Val. Max. iv. 1, 
Ext. 5.) [Callibius, No. 2.] [E. E. J 

ST AT A MATER, a Roman divinity, whose 
image at one time stood in the forum, where fires 
were lighted every night. Subsequently, when 
the forum was paved, the fires were kindled in 
other parts of the town, in order not to spoil the 
stones (Fest. p. 317, ed. Muller). In inscriptions 
she is sometimes called Statia Mater, and she is 
probably identical with Vesta, (llartung. Die I(c~ 
liy. d. Rom. vol. ii. p. 110.) [L. S.] 

STATEIRA (2 rdreipa). 1. Wife of Arta- 
xerxes II., king of Persia, was the daughter of a 
noble Persian named ldernes. She was married 
to Artaxerxes (then called Arsaces) during the 
lifetime of his father Ochus, and it was only by 
the urgent entreaties of her husband that the 
queen-mother Parysatis was prevailed upon to 
spare her life, when she put to death all her 
brothers and sisters on account of the revolt of 
their eldest brother Terituchmes (Ctesias, Pers . 
§§ 53—56 ; Plut. Artajc. 2). The enmity thus ori¬ 
ginated between Parysatis and Stateira was aggra¬ 
vated by many successive circumstances. Pary¬ 
satis, while she exercised great influence over 
Artaxerxes, still preferred her son Cyrus, while 
Stateira was warmly attached to her husband, who 
appears to have requited her affection with equal 
ardour. Hence, when the rebellion of Cyrus be¬ 
came known, b. c. 401, Stateira was one of the 
loudest in the clamour raised against the queen- 
mother, who by her ill-timed favour to her younger 
son had involved the empire in these jjangers. 
Again, after the defeat and death of Cyras, the 
cruelty with which Parysatis on the one hand 
pursued all who had any personal share in his 
death, and on the other the favour shown by her 
to Clearchus, and her efforts to induce the king to 
spare his life, were bitterly reproached her by Sta¬ 
teira, who did not scruple to attribute them to their 
true motive, aud persuaded Artaxerxes to put 
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Clearchus to death. But though she was success¬ 
ful in this instance, she could not long maintain 
her ground against the increasing influence of Pa- 
rysatis: and the latter at length became so con¬ 
fident in her power over the mind of her son, that 
she determined to remove Stateira by poison, a 
purpose which she at length effected, notwith¬ 
standing the vigilance of the young queen. Arta- 
xerxes, though deeply affected at her death, did 
not venture to punish his mother, but put to death 
her maid Gigis, who had been her accomplice in 
the plot. (Plut. Artax. 5, 6 , 17—19; Ctesias, Pers . 
§§ 60, 61.) 

2. The sister and wife of Dareius Codomannus, 
celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
time. She accompanied her husband on his march 
to the battle of Issus (a c. 333), and was taken 
prisoner, together with her mother-in-law Sisy- 
gambis and her daughters, after that battle. They 
were all treated with the utmost respect and 
courtesy by the generous conqueror, but Stateira 
died shortly before the battle of Arbela, b. c. 331. 
She was honoured by Alexander with a splendid 
funeral, and he sent a special envoy to apprise 
Dareius of her fate. (Curt. iii. 3. § 22, 11. § 24 
—26,12. §§ 11,15,22, iv. 10. §§ 18—34 ; Arrian. 
Anab. ii. 11, 12, iv. 19, 20 ; Plut. Alex. 21, 30 ; 
Justin, xi. 9, 12.) 

3. The eldest daughter of Dareius Codomannus, 
who was offered by him in marriage to Alexander 
the Great, before the battle of Arbela, and whom 
the conqueror actually married at Susa (b.c. 324), 
is called by Diodorus, Plutarch, Curtius, and 
Justin, Stateira, but according to Arrian her real 
name was Barsine (Diod. xvii. 107 ; Curt. iv. 5. 
§ 1 ; Plut. Alex. 70 ; Justin, xii. 10 ; Arrian, Anab. 
vii. 4. § 5.) For her subsequent fortunes, see Bar- 
sine. 

4. A sister of Mithridates the Great, who was 

put to death by his orders at Phamacia, together 
with her sister Roxana, and his two wives Bere¬ 
nice and Monima, for fear of their falling as cap¬ 
tives into the hands of Lucullus. Stateira met her 
fate with a dignity and composure worthy of her 
royal birth. She was about forty years of age, but 
unmarried. (Plut. Lucull. 18.) [E. H. B.] 

STA'TIA GENS. This name appears to have 
been originally Lucanian or Samnite, for the Statii, 
mentioned before the time of Julius Caesar, all 
belong to the nations of southern Italy, with the 
solitary exception of T. Statius who is said to have 
been tribune of the plebs at Rome in B. c. 475. The 
Statii first acquired historical importance by the 
exploits of L. Statius Murcus, the legatus of Caesar, 
whose name appears on coins [Murcus], but none 
of them obtained the consulship during the repub¬ 
lican period, and the first person of the name who 
was raised to this honour was L. Statius Quadratus, 
in a. d. 142. The Statii bore several cognomens, 
which are given below. 

STATIA'NUS, O'PPIUS. [Oppius, No. 17.] 
STATIA'NUS, MA'NLIUS, a senator in the 
reign of Probus, a speech of whose is preserved by 
Vopiscus. (Prob. 12.) 

STATI'LIA GENS, was originally a Lucanian 
family, and not a Roman gens. Towards the end 
of the republic, however, the Statilii began to take 
part in public affairs at Rome, and one of them, 
namely T. Statilius Taurus, obtained the consul¬ 
ship in a c. 37. All the Statilii of any historical 
importance bore the cognomen Taurus. A few 
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literary persons of this name are mentioned with 
other cognomens, which are given below. On 
coins we find the surname of Taurus. 

STATI'LIA MESSALLI'NA. [Mkssallina.] 
STATTLIIJS. 1. Stbniu8 Statilius, as he 
is called by Pliny, or Statius Statilius, accord¬ 
ing to Valerius Maximus, the leader of the Luca- 
nians, who attacked Thurii. The tribune of the 
plebs, C. Aelius, brought forward a law at Rome, 
directed against this Statilius, in consequence of 
which the inhabitants of Thurii rewarded him with 
a golden crown. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 15; Val. 
Max. i. 8. § 6.) 

2. Marius Statilius, a Lucanian, commanded 
a troop of Lucanian cavalry under the Roman con¬ 
suls in the campaign against Hannibal, in b.c. 216. 
(Liv. xxii. 42.) 

3. L. Statilius, a man of equestrian rank, 
was one of Catiline's conspirators and was put to 
death with Lentulus and the others, in the Tullia- 
num. (Sail. Cat. 17, 43, 46, 47, 55 ; Cic. in Cat. 
iii. 3, 6 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 4.) 

4. Statilius, a very bad actor, mentioned by 
Cicero in his oration for Roscius the comic actor 
(c. 10). 

5. L. Statilius, an augur spoken of by 
Cicero in b.c. 45. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 13, 14.) 

6. Statilius, a young man and a great ad¬ 
mirer of Cato, was with him at Utica at the time 
of his death, and wished to follow his example, 
by putting an end to his own life, but was prevented 
by his friends from so doing. He served in the 
republican army after the death of Caesar, and fell 
at Philippi. (Plut. Cat. min. 65, 66, 73.) 

7. Q. Statilius, was prevented by Augustus 
from holding the tribunate of the plebs, which was 
intended for him in b. c. 29. (Dion Cass. Iii. 42.) 

STATI'LIUS CAPELLA. [Capklla.] 
STATI'LIUS CORVI'NUS. [Corvinus]. 
STATI'LIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
STATl'LIUS MA'XIMUS, a Roman gram¬ 
marian, frequently quoted by Charisius, wrote a 
work De Singularibus apud Ciceronem , and Com¬ 
mentaries upon Cato and Sallust. (Charisius, pp. 
175, 192, 176, et alibi, ed. Putscbius.) 
STATI'LIUS SEVE'RUS. [Sevbrus.] 
STATI'LIUS TAURUS, at whose expense 
the first amphitheatre of stone was built at Rome, 
is wrongly inserted by some writers in the list of 
ancient artists. (See Taurus, and Diet. ofAntiq. 
art. Amphitheatrum, 2d ed.) [P. S.J 

STATI'NUS or STATILI'NUS, a Roman di¬ 
vinity, to whom sacrifices were offered at the time 
when a child began to stand or run alone. (August. 
De Civ. Dei, iv. 21 ; Tertullian. De Anim. 39 ; 
Varro, ap. Non. p. 528.) [L. S.J 

STATI'RA. [Stateira.] 

STA'TIUS. 1. T. Statius, tribune of the 
Plebs, B. c. 475, in conjunction with his colleague 

L. Caecidius, brought an accusation against Sp. Ser- 
vilius PriBcus Structus, the consul of the preceding 
year. (Liv. ii. 52.) 

2. Statius, a literary slave of Q. Cicero, whom 
he subsequently manumitted* had given offence to 

M. Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 18, 19, vi. 2, xii. 5, 
ad Q. Fr. i. 2. § l, i. 3. § 8, ad Fam. xvi. 16.) 

3. Statius, the Samnite, put to death by the 
triumvirs in b. c. 43 (Appian, B. C. iv. 25), is 
probably the same as the celebrated C. Papius 
Mutilus, one of the leaders of the Sunnites in the 
Social war. [M util us. ] 
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4. Statius, a tribune of the soldiers in the 
reign of Nero. (Tac. Ann. xv. 60.) 

STA'TIUS ACHILLES. [Achilles Ta- 

TIUS.] 

STA'TIUS A'LBIUS OPPIA'NICUS. [Op- 

PIANICUS. J 

STA'TIUS ANNAEUS, a friend of the phi¬ 
losopher Seneca, and well skilled in the art of me¬ 
dicine, provided Seneca with hemlock in order to 
hasten his death, when the blood did not flow in 
sufficient abundance from his veins ; but the poison 
took no effect. (Tac. Ann. xv. 64.) 

STATIUS CAECI'LIUS. [Caeciliur.] 
STATIUS, DOMITIUS, tribune of the sol- 
diers in the reign of Nero, was deprived of his 
office on the detection of Piso’s conspiracy. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 71.) 

STATIUS GE'LLIUS, a general of the Sam- 
nites, was defeated by the Romans and taken 
prisoner in b. c. 305. (Liv. ix. 44.) 

STATIUS ME'TIUS, held Casilinum for 
Hannibal in b. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 19.) 
STATIUS MURCUS. [Murcus.] 
STA'TIUS, P. PAPI'NIUS, a distinguished 
grammarian, who, after having carried off the palm 
in several public literary contests, opened a school 
at Naples, about the year a. d. 39, according to 
the calculations of Dodwell. He subsequently re¬ 
moved to Rome, and at one period acted as the 
preceptor of Domitkn, who held him in high ho¬ 
nour, and presented him with various marks of 
favour. He was the author of many works in 
prose and verse, of which no trace remains, and 
died probably in a. d. 86. By his wife Agellina, 
who survived him, he had a Bon 

P. Papinius Statius, the celebrated poet. 
Our information with regard to his personal his¬ 
tory is miserably defective. He is named by no 
ancient author, except Juvenal, so that any know¬ 
ledge we possess of his family or career has been 
gleaned from incidental notices in his own writings, 
and many of these are couched in very ambiguous 
language. It appears that under the skilful tuition 
of his father he speedily rose to fame, and became 
peculiarly renowned for the brilliancy of his ex¬ 
temporaneous effusions, so that he gained the prize 
three times in the Alban contests (see Sueton. 
Dom. 4); but having, after a long career of popu¬ 
larity, been vanquished in the quinquennial games 
(Suet .Dom. 1. c .) he retired to Naples, the place of 
his nativity, along with his wife Claudia whom he 
married in early life, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and whose virtues he frequently com¬ 
memorates. From the well-known lines of Ju¬ 
venal, s. vii. 82,— 

Curritur ad vocem jucundara et carmen amicae 
Thebaidos, laetam fecit quum Statius Urbem 
Promisitque diem: tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditur, sed, quum fregit subsellia versu, 

Esurit, intactara Paridi nisi vendat Agavem,— 

we should infer that Statius, in his earlier years at 
least, was forced to struggle with poverty, but he 
appears to have profited by the patronage of Do- 
mitian (Silo. iv. 2), whom in common with Martial 
and other contemporary bards he addresses in 
strains of the most fulsome adulation. The tale 
that the emperor, in a fit of passion, stabbed him 
with a stilus, seems to be as completely destitute 
of foundation as the notion that he was a Chris- 
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tian. Dodwell fixes upon a. n. 61 and a. d. 96, 
as the epoch of his birth and of his death, but 
these conclusions are drawn from very uncertain 
premises. Those dates, which can be ascertained 
with precision, will be noted as we review his 
productions in succession. 

The extant works of Statius are: — 

I. Silvarum Libri V., a collection of thirty-two 
occasional poems, many of them of considerable 
length, divided into five books. To each book is 
prefixed a dedication in prose, addressed to some 
friend. The metre chiefly employed is the heroic 
hexameter, but four of the pieces (i. 6, ii. 7, iv. 3, 
9), are in Phalaecian hendecasyllabics, one (iv. 5) 
in the Alcaic, and one (iv. 7) in the Sapphic 
stanza. The first book was written about a. d. 90 
(i. 4. 91), the third after the commencement of a.d. 
94 (iii. 3. 171), the first piece in the fourth book 
was composed expressly to celebrate the kalends 
of January, a. d. 95, when Domitian entered upon 
his 17th consulship, and the fifth book appears to 
have been brought to a close in the following 
year. 

II. Thebaidos Libri AT//., an heroic poem in 
twelve books, embodying the ancient legends with 
regard to the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes. It occupied the author for twelve years 
(xii. 811), and was not finished until after the 
Dacian war, which commenced in a. d. 86 (i. 20), 
but had been published before the completion of 
the first book of the Silvae (Silv. i. prooein.; comp, 
iii. 2. 143, iv. 4. 86, &c.). 

III. Achilleidos Lil>ri //., an heroic poem 
breaking off abruptly. According to the original 
plan, it would have comprised a complete history 
of the exploits of Achilles, but was probably never 
finished. It was commenced after the completion 
of the Thebais ( Ackill . i. 10), and is alluded to in 
the last book of the Silvae (v, 2. 163, v. 5. 37). 
In some manuscripts this fragment is comprised 
within a single book, in others is divided into five. 

Statius may justly claim the praise of standing 
in the foremost rank among the heroic poets of the 
Silver Age, and when we remember how few of the 
extant specimens of the Roman muse belong to 
this department, we do not feel surprised that 
Dante and Scaliger should have assigned to him a 
place immediately after Virgil, provided always 
we regard them as separated by a wide impassable 
gulph. While by no means deficient in dignity, 
and not unfrequently essaying lofty flights, he is 
in a great measure free from extravagance and 
pompous pretensions ; but, on the other hand, in 
no portion of his works do we find the impress of 
high natural talent and imposing power. Those 
passages which have been most frequently quq^ed, 
and most generally admired, display a great com¬ 
mand of graceful and appropriate language, a live¬ 
liness of imagination which occasionally oversteps 
the limits of correct taste, brilliant imagery, pic¬ 
tures designed with artistic skill, and glowing with 
the richest colours, a skilful development of cha¬ 
racter, and a complete knowledge of the mgphanism 
of verse ; but they are not vivified and lighted up 
by a single spark of true inspiration. The rules of 
art are observed with undeviating accuracy, and 
the most intricate combinations are formed without 
the introduction of a, disturbing element; but there 
is a total absence of .that simple energy which is 
the surest mark of true genius. 

The pieces which form the Silvae, although 
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evidently thrown off in haste, and probably re¬ 
garded by their author as trifles of comparatively 
little importance, produce a much more pleasing 
effect than either the Thebaid or the Achilleid, in 
which the original strength of expression seems to 
have been worn away by repeated polishing, and 
the native freedom of the verse to have been 
shackled and cramped by a laborious process of 
correction. 

The Editio Princeps of the Silvae is a quarto 
volume, without date and without name of place 
or printer, not later probably than 1470. The 
Silvae will be found also in the editions of Catul¬ 
lus, Tibullus, and Propertius, which appeared in 
1472, 1475, and 1481, and in the edition of 
Catullus of 1473. The text was revised and pub¬ 
lished with a commentary by Domitius Calderinus, 
in a volume containing also remarks upon Ovid 
and Propertius, fol. Rom. Arnold Pannartz, 1475. 
The best editions are those of Markland, whose 
critical notes evince remarkable sagacity, 4to. 
Lond. 1728, and of Sillig, 4to. Dread. 1827, 
which is a reprint of Markland, with some ad¬ 
ditional matter. 

The Editio Princeps of the Thebais and Achil- 
leis is a folio volume, without date and without 
name of place or printer, but belonging probably to 
the year 1470. Besides this there are a consider¬ 
able number of editions of these poems, either 
together or separately, printed in the 15th century, 
a sure indication of the estimation in which they 
were held. 

The Editio Princeps of the collected works is a 
folio volume, without date, and without name of 
place or printer. It contains the commentary of 
Calderinus on the Silvae, and must therefore have 
been published after the year 1475. No really 
good edition of Statius has yet appeared. That of 
Hurd, which was a work of great promise, was 
never carried beyond the first volume, which con¬ 
tains the Silvae only, 8vo. Leips. 1817. The best 
for all practical purposes is that which forms one of 
the series of Latin Classics by Lemaire. 4 vols. 
8 vo. Paris, 1825—1830. 

The first five books of the Thebaid were trans¬ 
lated into English verse by Thomas Stephens, 8vo. 
Lond. 1648, and the whole poem by W. L. Lewis, 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1767 and 1773. The trans¬ 
lation of the first book by Pope will be found in 
all editions of his works. 

The Achilleid was translated into English verse 
by Howard. 8vo. Lond. 1660. 

Of translations into other languages, the only 
one of any note is the version into Italian of the 
Thebaid by Cardinal Bentivoglio, 4to. Rom. 1729, 
and 8vo. Milan, 1821. [W. R.] 

STATIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.} 
STA'TIUS PRO'XIMUS. TProximus.] 
STA'TIUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quadratus.] 
STA'TIUS SEBO'SUS. [Sbbosus,] 
STA'TIUS TRE'BIUS delivered Compsa, a 
town of the Hirpini, to Hannibal after the battle 
of Cannae, b. c. 216. (Liv. xxiii. 1.) 

STA'TIUS VALENS wrote the life of the 
emperor Trajan. (Lamprid. A lea. Sever. 48.) 

STATOR, a Roman surname of Jupiter, de¬ 
scribing him as staying the Romans in their flight 
from an enemy, and generally as preserving the ex¬ 
isting order of things. (Liv. i. 12, x. 37 ; Cic. Cat. i. 
13; Flor. i. 1 ; §&nec. De Benef. iv. 7 ; Plin. 
H. N. ii. 53; August. De Civ. Dei , iii. 13.) [ L. S.] 
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STATO'RIUS, a centurion in the army of P. 
and Cn. Scipio in Spain, in b. c. 213, was sent by 
these generals as an ambassador to Syphax, the 
king of the Numidians, with whom he remained 
in order to train foot-soldiers in the Roman tactics 
(Liv. xxiv. 48, xxx. 28). He appears to be the 
same as the L. Statorius, who afterwards accom¬ 
panied C. Laelius, when he went on an embassy to 
Syphax. (Frontin. i. 1. § 3). 

STATO'RIUS VICTOR, a rhetorician men 
tioned by the elder Seneca, was, like him, a 
native of Corduba (Cordova) in Spain. (Senec. 
Suas. 2.) 

STAURA'CIUS (ZravpAKios), Emperor of 
Constantinople, son of the Emperor Nicephorus 1. 
[Nicephorus I.], first the colleague of his father, 
and after his death for a short time sole emperor. 
He was solemnly crowned as emperor in the 
month of December a. d. 803 in the second year 
of his father’s reign in the ambo or pulpit of the 
great Church (St. Sophia) at Constantinople, by 
the hand of the patriarch Tarasius: being alto¬ 
gether unfitted, according to Theophanes, either 
in personal appearance, bodily strength, or judg¬ 
ment, for such a dignity. Possibly this unfitness 
arose from his youth, for it was not until Dec. 807, 
four years after his coronation, that Stauracius was 
married. His bride was Theophano, an Athenian 
lady, kinswoman of the late Empress Irene 
[Irene], who was selected by Nicephorus for his 
son after a careful search among the unmarried 
ladies of the empire, notwithstanding she was 
already betrothed to a husband, with whom, though 
not fully married to him, her union had been con¬ 
summated. The choice of so contaminated a 
partner dishonoured the unhappy prince to whom 
she was given as a wife, and the unbridled lust of 
Nicephorus cast additional contempt on his son by 
the seduction about the time of the marriage of 
two young ladies more beautiful than Theophano, 
and who had been selected as competitors with her 
for the hand of the young emperor. In May 
a.d. 811 Stauracius left Constantinople with his 
father to take the field against the Bulgarians at 
the head of an army, the number of which struck 
terror into the heart of the Bulgarian king and 
induced him to sue for peace, which was refused. 
The first encounters, which were favourable to the 
Greeks, appear to have been directed by Stauracius, 
for his father ascribed them to his skill and good 
fortune. The Bulgarians again sued for peace and 
again their suit was rejected. In the following 
fatal battle, in which Nicephorus was killed and 
the Greek army almost annihilated, Stauracius 
received a wound in or near the spine, under the 
torture of which he escaped with difficulty to 
Adrianople. Here he was proclaimed autocrator,sole 
emperor, by the officers who surrounded him, and 
this announcement was received by those who had 
escaped with him from the slaughter with a delight 
which evidenced his personal popularity. Michael 
the Curopalata, who had married Procopia, daughter 
of Nicephorus, and who had also escaped from the 
slaughter, but un wounded, was solicited by some of 
his friends to assume the purple; buthedeclined, pro¬ 
fessedly out of regard to the oaths of fealty which 
he had taken to Nicephorus and Stauracius, perhaps 
from a conviction that the attempt would not suc¬ 
ceed. Stauracius was conveyed in a litter to Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was exhorted by the patriarch 
Nicephorus [Nicephorus, Byzantine writers, 
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No 9] to seek the Divine mercy and to make 
restitution to those whom his father had oppressed. 
4 Being,” says Theophanes “ the genuine inheritor 
of his father's disposition,” but perhaps influenced 
by the exhaustion of the imperial finances through 
an unfortunate war, he replied, that he could 
not spare for restitution more than three talents. 
44 This,” says the irate historian, 44 was but a small 
part of what he (Nicephorus) had wrongfully 
taken.” The painfulness of his wounds, the 
suggestions of Theophano, who hoped, like Irene, 
to grasp the sceptre, and probably the intrigues of 
the parties themselves, alienated Stauracius from 
his brother-in-law Michael and several of the 
great officers of the court, and he is said to have 
contemplated bequeathing the empire to his wife, 
or even restoring the ancient forms of the Roman 
Republic. His courtiers conspired against him, 
and Stauracius having proposed to put out the eyes 
of Michael, matters were brought to a crisis ; Mi¬ 
chael was proclaimed emperor (Oct. 811), and 
Stauracius having put on the habit of a monk, was 
deposed, and died soon after his deposition, having 
reigned only two months and six days after his 
father’s death. His widow Theophano embraced 
a monastic life, and employed the wealth which the 
humanity or policy of Michael [Michael I. 
Rhangabk] allowed her, in converting her palace 
into a monastery called 44 Hebraica” (rd'Egpaikd) 
and by corruption Braca (rd Bpaxa), and at a later 
period Stauraca (Sraupaxa), because in it the body 
of Stauracius, and afterwards that of Theophano, 
were buried. According to some writers his 
body was deposited in (perhaps transferred to) the 
monastery of Satyrus, The character of Stauracius 
is drawn in the most unfavourable colours by 
Theophanes, Zonaras, and others : but it was the 
misfortune of Nicephorus and his son to come 
between the two sovereigns, Irene and Michael 
lihnngabe, whose services to orthodoxy or profu¬ 
sion to the church made them great favourites with 
the ecclesiastical annalists of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire ; and their evanescent dynasty was founded 
by the deposition of one and overthrown to make 
way for the elevation of the other of these fa¬ 
vourites of the church. It is reasonable therefore 
to suppose that their characters have been un¬ 
fairly represented; and, in the case of Stauracius 
especially, things harmless or unimportant have 
been described as evidences of the greatest depra¬ 
vity. (Theophanes, Chronog. pp. 405—419, ed. 
Paris ; pp.322—332,ed. Venice ; pp. 745—769, ed. 
Bonn ; Leo Grammaticus, Chronog . pp. 204—206, 
ed. Bonn ; Cedrenus, Compend. pp. 477—482, ed. 
Paris ; vol. ii. pp. 33—43, ed. Bonn ; Le Beau, 
Bos Empire , liv. lxvii, ch. x. xxviii—xxxv. ; Gib¬ 
bon, Decline and Fall> ch. xlviii.) [J. C. M.] 
STELLA, ARRU'NTIUS. 1. The person to 
whom Nero entrusted the superintendence of the 
games which he exhibited in a. d. 55. (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 22.) 

2. A poet and a friend of Statius, who dedicated 
to him the first book of his Silvae , the second poem 
in which celebrates the marriage of Stella and Vio- 
lantilla. This Stella is also mentioned by Martial 
(vi. 21). 

STE'LLIO, C. AFRA'NIUS. 1. Praetor b.c. 
185, and one of the triumviri for founding a colony 
B.c. 183. (Liv. xxxix. 23, 25). 

2. Son of the preceding, served in B. c. 169 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia, and was sta- 
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tioned in the Illyrian town of Uscana, which 
was compelled to surrender to Perseus. (Liv. 
xliii. 18, 19.) 

STE'NIUS or STHE'NIUS, a Campanian and 
Lucanian name. Stenius was one of the leading 
men at Capua, who entertained Hannibal in b. c. 
216, after the battle of Cannae (Liv. xxiii. 8) ; 
and Pliny speaks of a Stenius Statilius as a Lu¬ 
canian general. [Statilius, No. l.J 

STENTOR (XreVrwp), a herald of the Greeks 
at Troy, whose voice was as loud as that of fifty 
other men together. His name has become pro¬ 
verbial for any one who screams or shouts with an 
unusually loud voice. (Horn. II. v. 783 ; Juven. 
Sat. xiii. 112.) [L. S.J 

STENYCLE'RUS (^reyvKXypos), a Messenian 
hero, from whom the Stenyclarian plain was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. (Paus. iv. 33. 
§ 5.) [L. S.] 

STETHANUS (Irtyavos). historical. 1. One 
of the two sons of Thucydides, whom Plato men¬ 
tions among the instances of those sons of great 
men, whom their fathers, though educating them 
with the utmost care, have been unable to train to 
excellence ( Menon , p. 94, c. d ). He is mentioned 
by Athenaeus (vi. p. 234, e.) as the scribe of a 
decree of Alcibiades, engraved on a pillar in the 
temple of Heracles at Cynosargos. 

2. An Athenian orator, son of Menecles of 
Acharnae, against whom Demosthenes composed 
two orations, which contain scarcely any particulars 
of his life deserving notice here. He is also men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 593, f.). 

3. ’E poidSps, the husband of Neaera, several 

times mentioned by Demosthenes in his Oration 
against Neaera. [P. S.] 

STE'PHANUS, emperor of Constantinople. 
[Romanus I.; Constantinus VII.] 

STE'PHANUS (2W<p«vos), literary. 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, was pro¬ 
bably the son of Antiphanes, some of whose plays 
he is said to have exhibited. (Anon, de Com. p. 
xxx. ; Suid, 8 . v. * AvTKpdvrjs.) The other state¬ 
ment of Suidas (s. v. "AAe^is), that he was the son 
of Alexis, seems to arise merely from a confusion of 
the names of Alexis and Antiphanes. All that 
remains of his works is a single fragment, quoted 
by Athenaeus (xi. p. 469, a.), from his 4»iAoA<£/«wi/, 
a play which was evidently intended to ridicule 
the imitators of Lacedaemonian manners. (Fabric. 
Bihl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 496 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, vol. i. pp. 304, 376, 485, 486, vol. iv. p. 
544.) 

2. Of Byzantium, the author of the well-known 
geographical lexicon, entitled *E Britcd, of which 
unfortunately we only possess an epitome. There 
are few ancient writers of any importance of whom 
we know so little as of Stephanus. All that can 
be affirmed of him with certainty is that he was a 
grammarian at Constantinople, and lived after the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius, and before that of 
Justinian II. The ancient writers, often as they 
quote the *E0vi«<£, give us absolutely no information 
about its author, except-his name. We learn from 
them, however, that the work was reduced to an 
epitome by a certain Hermolaus, who dedicated his 
abridgement to the emperor Justinian. [Hermo¬ 
laus.] Hence, in turning to the few incidental 
pieces of information which the work contains re¬ 
specting its author, we are met by the question, 
whether such passages were written by Stephanus 
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himself, or by the epitomator Hermolana. The 
most important of these passages is the following, 
which occurs in the article ’Arc ucrdpiop * K a\ Eu- 
yeptos 6 irpb fyfxup t cts ip rp fZcuTt\l$t <txoAAs 
&icuco(riJ.‘f)(ra$ 9 which cannot refer to any other Eu- 
genius than the eminent grammarian of August- 
opolis in Phrygia, who, as we learn from Suidas, 
taught at Constantinople, under the emperor Ana- 
Btasius, at the end of the fifth century or the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth. (Suid. s. v.) This passage 
was pointed out by Thomas de Pinedo, the trans¬ 
lator of Stephanus, as an indication of the author’s 
aye ; but nearly all the editors of Stephanus, as 
well as Isaac Vossius and Fabricius, have chosen 
to regard it as an insertion made by Hermolaus, 
for the following reason ; if Eugenius flourished 
under Anastasius, who died in A. d. 518, his suc¬ 
cessor in the presidency of the schools would in all 
probability be in office under Justinian I., who 
came to the throne in a. d. 527, which agrees with 
the statement of Suidas, that Hermolaus dedicated 
his epitome to Justinian. Plausible as this argu¬ 
ment is, it is far from being conclusive. It evi¬ 
dently rests in part, if not chiefly, on the tacit 
assumption that, when a personal reference is made 
in an abridged work to the author, without any 
thing to show whether the writer of the passage is 
the original author or the epitomator, the presump¬ 
tion is, that it has been inserted by the latter. 
Now we believe that the presumption is just 
the other way ; both on the general principle 
that, in an abridged work, whatever cannot be 
proved to be an interpolation should be referred 
to the original author, and also on account of the 
well-known habit of compilers and epitomators of 
the later period of Greek literature to copy their 
author almost verbatim , so far as they follow him at 
all, and to make their abridgement by the simple 
omission of whole passages, often in such a maimer 
as even to destroy the grammatical coherence of 
what is left, as is frequently the case in this very 
epitome of Stephanus. On this presumption, we 
think, the question mainly turns. It would be 
rash to regard it as decided ; but it may be safely 
said that the passage should probably be referred to 
Stephanus, unless some positive and decisive proof 
lie produced that it was inserted by Hermolaus. 
The chronological argument stated above is not such 
a proof; for Suidas does not say to which of the 
two Justinians Hermolaus dedicated his epitome ; 
and, even if it was to Justinian I., there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing that the work of Stepha¬ 
nus was composed under Justin or in the early 
part of the reign of Justinian, and that the epitome 
was made very soon afterwards ; but, considering 
how little Suidas troubles himself about minute 
distinctions, it is perhaps better to keep to the ex¬ 
planation that the Justinian to whom Hermolaus 
dedicated his epitome was Justinian II., and that 
Stephanus himself flourished under Justinian I., in 
the former part of the sixth century. Wester- 
mann argues further, that it is unlikely that a 
person of so little learning and judgment, as the 
epitomator of' Stephanus appears by his work to 
have possessed, would have been placed at the 
head of the imperial schools of Constantinople, or 
would have written such a work as the Byzantine 
history quoted in the article T<$t0(u, or as the dis¬ 
quisition on the Aethiopians referred to under 
; but, in these cases also, it appears better 
to rest on the simple presumption that these pas- 
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sages proceed from the pen of the original author 
there being no proof to the contrary. A more im¬ 
portant piece of collateral evidence respecting the 
time of Stephanus, pointed out by Westermann, is 
his eulogy of Petrus Patricius (s.v. ’Awdvai), who 
died soon after a. d. 562, and was therefore a con¬ 
temporary of Stephanus, supposing that the latter 
flourished at the time above assigned to him. 

The literary history of the work of Stephanus 
is also involved in much obscurity. Even the title 
has been a subject of dispute. In the Ahline 
edition it is entitled irtpl v6\€up^ which Dindorf has 
adopted ; in the Juntine irspl tt6\€up teal bi)puP t 
which Berkelius also places at the head of the text, 
while on his title-page he has '%T*<pdvov Bufayrtou 
idpiKh har' iirtTo/xfjp ; and Salmasius prefers the 
title 2,rt<pdPov Bvfypriov ntpl 46 pikup Ka\ totukup. 
All these variations are supported more or less by 
the authority of the MSS. The numerous re¬ 
ferences, however, made to the work by ancient 
writers, especially by Eustathius, make it clear 
that the proper title of the original work was 
’Eflet/fd, and that of the epitome ht tup idpiKup 
2 THpapov kcit imri/JL-qp. The title prefixed to the 
important fragment of the original work, which is 
preserved in the Codex Seguei'iamis, deserves notice 
on account of its full explanation of the design of the 
work, although it has of course been added by a 
grammarian : — 2re<pdpov y pappariKOv Kuparapri- 
povirdAeus irepl irdAeup pi\<rup re Kal iQpup^hi]fxup 
re Kal t6ttup, Kal 6/xuyv/xlas avrup Kal /xcrupoiua- 
aia y Kal tup iprevdep Traprjypipup idpiKup re Kal 
TOTTIKUP Kal KTTJTlKUP T€ OPO/XaTUP. 

According to the title, the chief object of the work 
was to specify the gentile 'names derived from the 
several names of places and countries in the ancient 
world. But, while this is done in every article, the 
amount of infonnation given went far beyond this. 
Nearly every article in the epitome contains a re¬ 
ference to some ancient writer, as an authority for the 
name of the place ; but in the original, as we see from 
the extant fragments, there were considerable quota¬ 
tions from the ancient authors, besides a number of 
very interesting particulars, topographical, historical, 
mythological, and others. Thus the work was not 
merely what it professed to be, a lexicon of a 
special branch of technical grammar, but a valuable 
dictionary of geography. How great would have 
been its value to us, if it had come down to us 
unmutilated, may be seen by any one who com¬ 
pares the extant fragments of the original with the 
corresponding articles in the epitome. These frag¬ 
ments, however, are unfortunately very scanty. 
Th^y consist of: — (1) The portion of the work 
from Aii/xri to the end of A, contained in a MS. of 
the Seguerian Library; but, unfortunately, there is 
a large gap even in this portion ; (2) The article 
’l€r]plai 5uo, which is preserved by Constantinus 
Porphyrogennetus (de Admin. Imp . c. 23) ; (3) 
An account of Sicily, quoted by the same author 
from Stephanus (de Them. ii. 10). The first two 
of these fragments are inserted by Westermann 
in the text, in place of the corresponding articles of 
the epitome, which he transfers to his preface ; 
the third differs so thoroughly from the article 
2uceAfa in the epitome, that Westermann does 
not venture to insert it in the text, but prints it in 
his preface. There are also some other quotations 
in the ancient writers-, which, from their g< neral, 
but not exact, resemblance to the articles in the 
epitome, are presumed to be taken from the original. 
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They are particularized by Westermann in his 
preface. 

From a careful examination of the references, it 
appears that the author of the Etymologicum Mag¬ 
num. , Eustathius, and others of the% grammarians, 
possessed the original work of Stephanus. It also 
seems probable that the work, as it now exists, is 
not a fair representation of the epitome of Hermo- 
laus, but that it has been still further abridged by 
successive copyists. The former part of the work 
is pretty full ; the portion from Udrpou to the 
middle of 2 is little more than a list of names ; the 
articles in T and T become fuller again ; and those 
from X to H appear to be copied, almost without 
abridgement, from the work of Stephanus. 

The work is arranged in alphabetical order ; but 
it was also originally divided into books, the exact 
number of which cannot be determined ; but they 
were considerably more numerous than the letters 
of the alphabet. 

The following are the chief editions of the Epi¬ 
tome of Stephanus: — (1) the Aldine, Venet. 
1502, fol.; (2) the Juntine, Florent. 1521, fol. ; 
(3) the edition of Xylander, with several emenda¬ 
tions in the text, and with Indices, Basil. 1568, 
fol. ; (4) that of Thomas de Pinedo, the first with 
a Latin version, Amst. 1678, fol. ; (5) the text 
corrected by Salmasius, from a collation of MSS. ; 
various readings collected by Gronovius from the 
Codex Perusinus, with notes ; a Latin Version and 
Commentary by Abr. Berkelius, Lugd. Bat. 1688, 
fol., reprinted 1694, fol. ; (6) that of the Wet- 
steins, containing the Greek text, the Latin version 
and notes of Thomas de Pinedo, and the various 
readings of Gronovius, with Indices, Amst. 1725, 
fol. ; (7) that of Dindorf, with readings from a 
newly-found MS., and the notes of L. Holstenius, 
A. Berkelius, and Thomas de Pinedo, Lips. 1825, 
&c., 4 vola. 8vo.; (8) that of A. Westermann, con¬ 
taining a thoroughly revised text, with a very 
valuable preface, Lips. 1839, 8vo.: this is by for 
the most useful edition for ordinary reference. The 
chief fragment was published separately, by S. 
Tennulius, Amst 1669, 4to. ; by A. Berkelius, 
with the Periplus of Hanno and the Monumentum 
Adulitanum of Ptolemy Euergetes, Lugd. Bat. 1674, 
8vo., reprinted in Montfaucon’s Catalogus Biblio¬ 
thecae Coislinianae f pp. 281, &c., Paris. 1715, fol.; 
by Jac. Gronovius, Lugd. Bat. 1681, 4to., and in 
the Thesaurus Antiq. Graec. vol. vii. pp. 269, &c.; 
and it is contained in all the editions, from that of 
Thomas de Pinedo downwards. There is a German 
translation of the fragment, with an Essay on Stepha¬ 
nus, by S. Ch. Schirlitz,in the Ephem. Litter. Scholast. 
Univ. vol. ii. pp. 385—890, 393—399, 1828, 4to. 

(Fabric. Bibl. Graec . vol. iv. pp. 621 — 661 ; 
Vossius, de Hist. Graec . pp. 324, 325, ed. Wester¬ 
mann ; Wellauer, de Extrema Parte Opens Stepha- 
niani de Urbibus, in Friedemann and Seebod's 
Miscell. Orit. vol. ii. pt. 4, pp. 692, &c. ; Wester¬ 
mann, Stephani Byzantini 'EQvikwv quae super sunt, 
Praef.; Hoffmann, Lex. Bibl Script. Graec. s. v.) 

There are several other Greek writers of this 
name, but not of sufficient importance to require 
notice here. (See Fabric. Bibl. Grace. Index.) [P.S.] 

STE'PHANUS, artists. 1. A sculptor, who 
exercised his art at Rome in the first century B. c., 
was the disciple of Pasiteles and the instructor of 
Menelaus, as we learn from two inscriptions ; the 
one on the trunk of a naked statue in the Villa 
Albani, CTE*ANOC IIAC1TEAOTC MAGHTHC 
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EnOIEI (Marini, Inscriz.d. Villa AUxiniy p. 174); 
and the other on the base of the celebrated group 
in the Villa Ludovisi, MENEAAOC CTE$ANOT 
MA0HTHC EnOIEI. [Mbnelaus.] Stephanus 
is also mentioned by Pliny ( H . N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. 
§ 10) as the maker of Ilippiades in the collection 
of Asinius Pollio ; but what he means by Ilip¬ 
piades is not very clear. From the connection, the 
word would appear to be a feminine plural. 
(Thiersch, Epochen , p. 295.) 

2. A freedman of Livia, in whose household he 
practised the art of a worker in gold, as we learn 
from a Latin inscription, in which he is designated 
Aurifex. (Gori. Nos. 114—122 ; Bianchini, p. 
67, No. 220 ; Welcker, Kunstblatt , 1827, No. 84 ; 
Osann, Kunstblatt , 1830, No. 84 ; R. Rochette, 
Leiire d M. Schom , p. 407, 2d ed.) [P. S.J 

STE'PHANUS, was ordained bishop of Rome 
A. d. 253, in the place of Lucius, and suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom four years afterwards. He is known to us 
solely by the dispute which he maintained with 
Cyprian upon baptizing heretics, which became so 
fierce, that Stephanus, not content with refusing 
audience to the deputies despatched by the African 
prelate, positively forbad the faithful to exercise 
towards them the common duties of hospitality. He 
appears to have published two epistles in connection 
with this controversy. 

1. Ad Cyprianum. 2. Ad Episcopos Orientales 
contra Helenum et Firmilianum . Neither of these 
has been preserved, but a short fragment of the 
former is to be found in the letter of Cyprian Ad 
Pompeium (lxxiv.), and is printed in the Epistolue 
Pontificum Romanorum of Constant (fol. Paris, 1721, 
p. 210). [W. R.] 

STE'PHANUS (2W<pai/ov), the name of se¬ 
veral physicians: — 

1. Probably a native of Tralles in Lydia, as he 
was the father of Alexander Trallianus. (Alex. 
Trail, iv. 1, p. 198.) He had four other sons, 
Anthemius, Dioscorus, Metrodorus, and Olympius, 
who were all eminent in their several professions. 
(Agath. Hist. v. p. 149.) He lived in the latter 
half of the fifth century after Christ. 

2. A native of Edessa, who was one of the most 
eminent physicians of his age. He was of great 
service to Kobddh (or Cabades) king of Persia, 
early in the sixth century after Christ, for which 
he was richly rewarded. During the siege of 
Edessa by Cosra (or Chosroes) the son of Kobadh, 
A. d, 544, Stephanus was sent with some of his 
fellow-citizens to intercede in behalf of the place; 
and in his address to the king he claims for himself 
the credit not only of having brought him up, but 
also of having persuaded his father to nominate 
him as his succcessor to the throne in place of his 
elder brother. (Procop. de Bello Pers. ii. 26.) 
His intercession had no effect, but the king wds 
shortly afterwards forced to raise the siege. 

3. A native of Alexandria, author of a short 
Greek treatise on Alchemy, who must have lived 
in the early part of the seventh century after 
Christ, as part of his work (p. 243) is addressed 
to the Emperor Heraclius (a. d. 610—641). It 
consists of nine trpd^sts or Lectures (see Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 694, note, ed. vet.), the first of 
which is entitled %re$dvov *A\« (arbpews oiuov- 
ptviKov <pi\o<ro<f>ou xal SiSaakdAov rrjr pcyaAws 
teal Upas rixvJts xepl Xpvaoiroitas ir pa^ts <rbv 0*<£ 
irpdrri % where it is not quite clear whether n«pl 
XpvaoxotMS) De Chrysoqmia y is meant to be the 
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title of the whole work, or merely of the first sec¬ 
tion of it. Reinesiua (apud Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xii. p. 757) speaks highly of the work, but 
notices that the author falls into (p. 231) the 
common error of the Eastern and Greek churches 
of that age respecting the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. The writer was evidently a religious man, 
as appears from the way in which he uses his 
numerous quotations from the New Testament.* 
The work was first published in a Latin transla¬ 
tion by Dominic Pizimentus, Patav. 1.573. 8vo. 
together with Democritus, Synesius, and other 
writers on the same subject The Greek text is 
to be found in the second volume of Ideler’s Phy- 
sici et Medici Graeci Minores , Berol. 8vo. 1842. 
Fabricius (/. c. p. 693) and others think that this 
Stephanus was the same person as the commenta¬ 
tor on Hippocrates and Galen, who may have been 
called (say they) Athenieyisis from being born at 
Athens, and Aleccandrinus from having settled at 
Alexandria; but this conjecture seems improbable. 
(See Fabric, l.c.; Lambec. Biblioth. Vindob. vol. vi. 
p. 380, ed. Kollar.) 

4. A native of Athens, and a commentator on 
Hippocrates and Galen, who is said in the titles of 
some MSS. at Vienna to have been a pupil of 
Theophilus Protospatharius (Lambec. Biblioth. Vin¬ 
dob. vol. vi. p. 198, vol. vii. p. 352). Nothing more is 
known of his personal history, and his date is some¬ 
what uncertain. Some persons confound him witli the 
chemist of Alexandria, and say that he lived in the 
seventh century after Christ; but this is probably 
an error, as Dietz appears to be correct in stating that 
some of the Greek words to be found in his writings 
(e. g. Vuxta d(f>para 9 Comment, in Hippocr. “ Pro- 
ynost" p. 87, ibid. p. 89, Kaywbdrov koi- 

fidaQai , p. 94, jucry/a/irey, p. 146, d/ear'iSes, p. 1.54, 
kKok'iov* p. 159, &c.) indicate a later date. If it 
is true that Theophilus was his tutor, this does not 
help to determine the century in which he lived, 
as the date of the master is as uncertain as that of 
the pupil. If, however, we suppose Theophilus to 
have lived in the ninth century [Theophilus 
Protospatharius], Stephanus may be safely 
placed in the same. However this may be, he is 
certainly, in the opinion of Dietz ( Schol. in Hippocr. 
et Gal. vol. i. p. xvi.) and M. Littre (Oeuvres d ’ 
Hippocr. tome i. p. 128), the moBt important of all 
the ancient commentators on Hippocrates after 
Galen, as his notes form a useful supplement 
to those of that writer, and contain quotations 
and explanations not to be found elsewhere. His 
Scholia on the w Prognosticon ” of Hippocrates are 
to be found in the first volume of Dietz’s “ Scholia 
in Hippocratem et Galenum,” Regim. Pruss. 8vo. 

1834. There is also a commentary on the “ Apho¬ 
risms” of Hippocrates, which in some MSS. bears 
the name of Stephanus, but in others it is attri¬ 
buted to Meletius or Theophilus ; some extracts 
are inserted in the second volume of Dietz’s col¬ 
lection mentioned above. His commentary on 
Galen’s “ Ad Glauconera de Methodo Medendi ” is 
said by Fabricius, and others who have repeated 
the assertion on his authority, to have been pnb- 

* He quotes (p. 225) a mystic enigma in six 
verses from the Sibylline oracles (lib. ii. p. 115, 
ed. Amstel. 1689), which is wrongly printed as 
prose, and of which several solutions have been 
attempted (but with doubtful success) in modern 
times. See Fabr. h c. p. 696 
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lished in Greek, Venet. np. Aldum, 1536, 8vo., 
but this edition is not mentioned by Renouard 
(Annales des Aides), and its existence is very 
doubtful. It was first published in a Latin trans¬ 
lation by Augustus Gadaldinus, 1554, 8vo. Venet., 
which was several times reprinted. The Greek 
text is inserted in the first volume of Dietz’s Schol. 
in Hippocr. et Gal. There is a short Greek work 
in MS., entitled BISK os Aiocfcoplbov Kcd 'Irtepavou 
*A6rjvaiov row <pt\oa6<pov ir€ptlx ovara (po-ppaKwv 
ifxiretpias kot5 d\<f)a€^rov <Ta<p&s iKTtdtica (Lam¬ 
bec. Biblioth. Vindob. vol. vi. p. 228), which has 
been published by Caspar Wolphius, in a Latin 
translation, 1581, 8vo. [Tiguri], with the title— 
“ Alphabetum Empiricum, sive, Dioscoridis et 
Stephani Atheniensis Philoaophorum et Medico- 
rum, de Remediis Expertis Liber, juxta Alphabeti 
Ordinera digestus.” The treatise on Fevers, which 
is in some MSS. attributed to Stephanus Athe¬ 
niensis, is in fact by Palladius. ( Penny Cyclop.) 

5. Besides the above-mentioned physicians the 
Arabic writers mention at least two persons of the 

name of Estefan (or Stephanus ), who 

translated various Greek works into Arabic. The 
most eminent of these was the son of a person 
named Basil ; he lived at Bagdad in the reign of 
the Chalif Motawakkel, a. h. 232 — 247 (a. d. 847 
—861), and translated Dioscorides and several 
treatises of Galen, some of which are still extant 
in MS. in different European libraries. It is, per¬ 
haps, his translation of Dioscorides which is quoted 
by Ibn Baitar (vol. i. p. 265) ; where Sontheimer, 
the translator, calls him Isthafan Ebn Nasi , by 
misplacing a single point, and thus confounding 

> Nasil with Basil. (See Nicoll 

and Pusey, Catal. MSS. Arab. Biblioth. Bodl. p. 
587 ; De Sacy’s Translation of ’ Abdullalif, ‘ p. 495 ; 
Wenrich, De Auctor. Graecor. Version, et Comment. 
Syriac. Arab. Armen, et Pers. Lips. 1842, pp. 
xxxvi. 216, &c.) [W.A.G.] 

STERCU'LIUS, STERCU'TIUS, or STER- 
QUILI'NUS, a surname of Satumus, derived from 
Stercus , manure, because he had promoted agricul¬ 
ture by teaching the people the use of manure. This 
seems to have been the original meaning, though 
some Romans state that Sterculius was a surname 
of Picuranus, the son of Faunas, to whom likewise 
improvements in agriculture are ascribed. (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 7 ; Serv. ad Aen. ix. 4, x. 76 ; Lactant. i. 
20 ; Plin. //. N. xvii. 9 ; August De Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 15.) [L. S.] 

STE'ROPE ( 'S.rtpdirTj ). 1. A Pleiad, the wife 

of Oenomaus (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1), and according 
to Pausanias (v. 10. § 5), a daughter of Atlas. 

2. A daughter of Pleuron and Xanthippe 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 7.) 

3. A daughter of Cepheus of Tegea. (Apollod. 
ii. 7. §3.) 

4. A daughter of Acastus. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 3.) 

5. A daughter of Porthaon, and mother of the 

Seirens. (Apollod. i. 7. § 10.) [L. S.] 

STE'ROPES (Ireptfirrjs), a son of Uranus and 
Gaea, was one of the Cyclopes. (Hes. Theog. 140; 
Apollod. i. 1. §2.) [L. S.] 

STERTI'NIUS. 1. L. Stertiniur, was sent 
as proconsul into further Spain in b. c. 199, and on 
his return to Rome three years afterwards (b. c. 
196), brought into the public treasury fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds weight of silver, and from the spoils 
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dedicated two foraices or arches in the forum Boa- 
rium, and one in the Circus Maximus, and placed 
upon them gilded statues. In the same year that 
he returned, he was appointed one of the ten com¬ 
missioners, who were sent into Greece to settle the 
affairs of the country, in conjunction with T. Quin- 
tius Flamininus. (Liv. xxxi. 50, xxxiii. 27, 35 ; 
Polyb. xviii. 31.) 

2. C. Stbrtinius, was praetor b. c. 188, and 
obtained Sardinians his province. (Liv.xxxviii. 85.) 

3. L. Stbrtinius, quaestor b. c. 168. (Liv. 
xlv. 14.) 

4. Stbrtinius, a Stoic philosopher,* whom Ho¬ 
race calls in fun the eighth of the wise men. 
(Ilor. Sat. ii. 3. 33, 296, Epist. i. 12. 20.) 

5. L. Stertiniu8, the legatus of Gennanicus, 
defeated the Bructeri in a. d. 15, and found among 
their booty the eagle of the nineteenth legion, 
which had been lost in the defeat of Varii9. In 
the course of the same year he was sent by Ger- 
municus to receive the surrender of Segimerus, the 
brother of Segestes; and in the next year he was 
despatched against the Angrivarii, a people dwell¬ 
ing on the banks of the river Visurgis, whom he 
defeated, and compelled to acknowledge the supre¬ 
macy of Rome. (Tac. Ann. i. 60, 71, ii. 8, 22.) 

6. Stbrtinius Maximus, a rhetorician men¬ 
tioned by the elder Seneca. ( Controv. 9.) 

7. Stbrtinius Avitus, a person celebrated by 
Martial at the beginning of the ninth book of his 
Epigrams. He is apparently the same person as 
the L. Stertinius Avitus, who was consul suffectus 
under Domitian in a. d. 92. (Fasti.) 

Q. STERTI'NIUS, a physician at Rome in the 
first century after Christ, who, according to Pliny 
( H. N. xxix. 5), made it a favour that he was 
content to receive from the emperor five hundred 
thousand sesterces per annum (or rather more than 
four thousand four hundred pounds), as he might 
have made six hundred thousand sesterces (or 
rather more than five thousand three hundred 
pounds), by his private practice. He and his 
brother, who received the same annual income from 
the emperor Claudius, left between them at their 
death, notwithstanding large sums that they had 
spent in beautifying the city of Naples, the sum of 
thirty millions of sesterces, or rather more than 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand six hundred 
pounds. As these sums are considered by Pliny 
to be very large, they may serve to give us some 
idea of the fortunes made at Rome by the chief 
physicians about the beginning of the empire. 
(Penny Cyclopaedia .) [W. A. G.] 

STESA'GORAS (^,ry\(ray6pas.) 1. An Athe¬ 
nian, father of Cimon [No. 1.], and grandfather 
of the great Miltiades. (Herod, vi. 34, 103.) 

2. Son of Cimon [No. 1], and grandson of the 
above. He succeeded his uncle Miltiades I. in the 
tyranny of the Thracian Chersonese, and continued 
the war with the people of Lampsacus, which his 
predecessor had begun. Not long, however, after 
his accession, he was assassinated by a pretended 
deserter from the enemy, and, as he died childless, 
was succeeded by his brother, the great Miltiades. 
(Herod, vi. 38, 39.) [E. E.] 

STESANDER ( 'Zr^travlpos ), a musician of 
Samos, was the first who sang Homeric hymns to 
the cithara at the Pythian games. (Ath. xiv. p. 
638, a. ; comp. Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vi. 
16.) [P.S.] 

STESTCHORUS (Xrijolxopos), of Himera in 
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Sicily, a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, later than 
Aleman, and earlier than Simonides, is said to have 
been born in 01. 37, B. c. 632, to have flourished 
about 01. 43, B. c. 608, and to have died in 01. 
55. 1, B. c. 560, or 01. 56, b. c. 556—552, at the 
age of eighty or, according to Lucian, eighty-five. 
(Suid. s. w. 2tt jalxopos, 'ZipuvlbpSy 2cmt</>« ; Eu- 
seb. Chron. 01. 43. 1 ; Aristot. Rket. ii. 20. § 5 ; 
CyrilL Julian, i. p. 12, d.; Lucian. Macrob. 26 ; 
Clinton, F.H. vol. i. s.a. 611, vol. ii. s. aa. 556, 
553.) Various attempts have been made to re¬ 
move the slight discrepancies in the above numbers * 
but it appears better to be content with the general 
result, which they clearly establish, that Stesi- 
chorus flourished at the beginning and during the 
first part of the sixth century B. c. 

There appears, at first sight, to be a discrepancy 
between these testimonies and the statement of 
the Parian Marble (Ep. 51), that Stesichorus the 
poet came into Greece at the same time at which 
Aeschylus gained his first tragic victory, in the 
archonship of Philocrates, 01. 73.3, b. c. 475. 
But this statement refers, no doubt, to a later poet 
of the same name and family. That it cannot 
refer to the Stesichorus now under notice is proved, 
not only by the above testimonies, but also, as 
Bentley has shown, by the way in which Simonides 
mentions Stesichorus, in connection with Homer, 
as an ancient poet (Ath. iv. p. 172, e f.) ; whereas, 
if the statement of the Marble applied to him,-ho 
must have been contemporary with Simonides. 
Still further light is thrown on this matter by 
another clause of the Parian inscription (Ep. 74), 
which states that “Stesichorus the second, of Hi¬ 
mera, conquered at Athens in 01. 102. 3,” B. c. 369. 
The clear and satisfactory explanation of these 
statements is, that the poetic art was, as usual, 
hereditary in the family of Stesichorus, and that 
two of his descendants, at different times, went to 
Athens to take part in the dithyrambic contests. 

There are different statements respecting the 
country of Stesichorus. The prevailing account 
was that he was born at Himera, and he is some¬ 
times called simply “ the poet of Himera ; ” but 
others made him a native of Matauru9, or Metau- 
rus, in the south of Italy (or, as some say, in Sicily), 
which was a Locrian colony. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Maravp6s ; Suid.) Now, as Himera was only 
founded just before the poet's birth, it is probable 
that his parents migrated thither from Mataurus; 
and here we have, as Kleine and Muller have ob¬ 
served, the explanation of the strange tradition 
which made Stesichorus a son of Hesiod ; for there 
existed among the Ozolian Locrians, at Oeneon and 
Naupactus, a race of epic poets, who claimed to be 
of the lineage of Hesiod ; and from this race we 
may suppose the family of Stesichorus to have de¬ 
scended. The actual connection of the poetry of 
Stesichorus with the old epic poetry will be ex¬ 
plained presently. Besides this mythical statement 
respecting Hesiod, the following names are men¬ 
tioned as that of the father of Stesichorus,—Eu- 
phorbus, Euphemus, Eucleides, and Hyetes. (Suid. 
s. v. ; Eudoc. ; Steph. Byz. 1. c. ; Epig. Anon, ap . 
Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 24, No. 33.) 

According to Suidas, the poet had two brothers, 
a geometrician named Mamertinus, and a legislator 
named Halianax. Other statements concerning 
his family, which rest upon very doubtful authority, 
will be found in Kleine, pp. 15,16, 
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His own name is said to have been at first Tisias , 
wliich was changed to Stesichorus , because he first 
established a chorus for singing to the harp. (Suid. 
a. v. ’EkA^Gtj 2rr\<Tix6pos f on vpwros KidapySlq 
yopbv %<rTT)cr*v, Brel rot irptirepov Tunas iKaXetro.) 
Tlu; meaning of this statement will be examined pre¬ 
sently. Of the events of his life we have only a few 
obscure accounts. Like other great poets, his birth is 
fabled to have been attended by an omen ; a night¬ 
ingale sat upon the babe's lips, and sung a sweet 
strain. (Christod. Ecphr. ap. Jacobs, A nth. Graec. 
vol. i. p. 42 ; Plin //. N. x. *29.) He is said to 
have been carefully educated at Catana, and after¬ 
wards to have enjoyed the friendship of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum. The latter statement 
rests on no better authority than the spurious letters 
of Phalaris; but there is nothing to prevent its 
being true, since it is clear that Phalaris and Stesi- 
chorus were contemporaries. Many writers relate 
the fable of his being miraculously struck with 
blindness after writing an attack upon Helen, and 
recovering his sight when he had composed a Pa- 
linodia. (Paus. iii. 19. 11, &c. ; Kleine, Dissert. 
sect, vii.) The statement that he travelled in 
Greece appears to be supported by some passages 
in the fragments of his poems, by the known usage 
of the early Grecian poets, and by the confused 
tradition preserved by Suidas, that he came to 
Catana as an exile from Pallantium in Arcadia. 
For his connection with Catana, and his burial 
there, we have several testimonies. Suidas says 
that he was buried by a gate of the city, which 
was called after him the Stesichoreian gate, and 
that a splendid octagonal monument was erected 
over his tomb, having eight pillars and eight sets 
of steps and eight angles ; whence, according to 
some was derived the name Zrrjolxopos ti.pt6p.os, 
applied to the throw “ all eight ” in gaming. (Suid. 
s. v. irtivra burdi ; Pollux, ix. 7 ; Euetath. ad Horn. 
pp. 1229, 1397.) 

There are extant two ancient epitaphs on Stesi- 
chorus,tho one in Greek, by Antipater (Jacobs, 
A nth. Graec. vol. i. p. 328), the other in Latin 
(Ferrett. Mus. Lapidar. v. 36, p. 354). The peo¬ 
ple of Thermae, the town which succeeded Hiinera, 
had a bronze statue of the poet, which Cicero de¬ 
scribes as statua senilis, incurva, cum libro, summo 
ut putant artificio facta ( Verr. ii. 35). This or 
another statue formed afterwards one of the trea¬ 
sures of the gymnasium of Zeuxippus at Byzantium. 
(Christod. Ecphr. 1. c.) There is also a bronze 
medal of Himera, bearing on the reverse a man 
standing, holding a crown in his right hand and a 
lyre in his left, which some suppose to have been 
struck in honour of Stesichorus. 

Among the ancient writers who celebrated his 
praises were Cicero (l . c.\ Aristeides ( Oral. vol. i. 
p. 152, ed. Steph.), Dionysius (de Comp. Verb. 
vol. ii. p, 28, ed, Sylb.), Longinus (xiii. 3), Dio 
Chrysostom (p. 559, d. ed. Morell.), and Synesius 
(fnsom . p. 158, b. ed. Paris. 1612), nearly all of 
whom compare him to Homer in character and 
style. Quintilian’s testimony is, in general, to the 
same effect, but he blames the language of Stesi¬ 
chorus as diffuse (x. i. 62)* Hermogenes, on the 
contrary, says that his numerous epithets add sweet¬ 
ness to his style (de Form. Oral. ii. p. 409, ed. 
Laurent). For other testimonies see Kleine, 
sect ix. 

Stesichorus was one of the nine chiefs of lyric 
poetry recognized by the ancients He stands, 
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with Aleman, at the head of one branch of the 
lyric art, the choral poetry of the Dorians ; for, 
although he lived fifty years later than Aleman, 
yet the improvements made by the Himeraean poet 
on the chorus were so distinct from, and so far iu 
advance of, those introduced by the Spartan, that 
he well deserves to share the honour, which some 
indeed, as we have seen, ascribed to him exclu¬ 
sively, of being the inventor of choral poetry. He 
was the first to break the monotony of the strophe 
and antistrophe by the introduction of the epode, 
and his metres were much more varied, and the 
structure of his strophes more elaborate, than those 
of Aleman. His odes contained all the essential 
elements of the perfect choral poetry of Pindar and 
the tragedians. For an analysis of his metres, see 
Kleine, sect. xi. 

The subjects of his poems were chiefly heroic ; 
he transferred the subjects of the old epic poetry 
to the lyric form, dropping, of course, the conti¬ 
nuous narrative, and dwelling on isolated adven¬ 
tures of his heroes. He also composed poems on 
other subjects. His extant remains are classified 
by Kleine under the following heads. 1. Mythi¬ 
cal Poems, of which we have the following titles ; 
‘'AOAa, Ft) pvovls, K 4p€(pos, K vnvos, 2/cuAAa, 2oo- 
Orjpat, Evpdmeia, TaIou tt eptns, Ndaroi, * Opearela. 
2. Hymns, Encomia, Epithalamia, Paeans : among 
which were, TlaAtytpSia els 'EAevav, and ’EwtflaAd- 
ptov‘EAevas. 3. Erotic Poems, and Scolia : titles, 
KaAibca, 'Pa5ii/a. 4. A pastoral poem, entitled 
Ad<pvis. 5. Fables : "iTTn-os /rat 2 a aQos, rewpybs 
nal aerSs, Els Ainpovs irapalveats. 6. Elegies. 

The dialect of Stesichorus was Dorian, with an 
intermixture of the epic. His nomeB were mostly 
in the Dorian, but sometimes also in the Phrygian 
mode. 

The fragments of Stesichorus have been printed 
with the editions of Pindar published in 1560, 
1566, 1567, 1586, 1598, 1620, and in the collec¬ 
tions of the Greek poets published in 1568 and 
1569, and recently in the collections of Schneide- 
win and Bergk. They have also been edited by 
Suchfort, Gutting. 1771, 4to.; by Blomfield, in 
the Museum Criticum , vol. ii. pp. 256—272, 340 
—358, 504, 607, and in Gaisford’s Poetae Minores 
Gracd ; and by Fr. Kleine, Berol. 1828, 8vo. The 
last mentioned is by far the most useful edition of 
the fragments, and the authorities respecting the 
life and writings of the poet are collected and dis¬ 
cussed in a dissertation prefixed to the fragments. 
(Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 151—157 ; Muller, 
Hist, of Lit. ofAnc. Greece, pp. 197—203 ; Bern- 
hardy, Grundriss d. Griech. Lilt. vol. ii. pp. 471 — 
477 ; Kleine, as above quoted.) [P. S.] 

STESICLEIDES (-SrTj/n/cAelSrjsXan Athenian, 
wrote a catalogue of the archons and victors in the 
Olympic games. (Diog. Laert. ii. 56.) 

STE'SICLES ( 2rr}<rtKArjs), an Athenian, was 
sent in b. c. 373 with a force of some 600 tar- 
geteers to aid the democratic party at Corcyra 
against the Lacedaemonians under Mnasippus. A 
more effective armament of 60 ships, with Timo- 
theus for commander, was to follow as soon as it 
could be got ready. Meanwhile, Stesicles, with 
the assistance of Alcetas I., king of Epeirus, 
effected an entrance into the town under cover of 
night. Here he reconciled the dissensions of the 
democratic party, united them against the common 
enemy, and conducted that series of successful 
operations, which ended in the defeat and death of 
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Mnasippus, and the withdrawal of the Lacedae¬ 
monian fleet even before the arrival of Iphicrates, 
who had superseded Timotheus [Mnasippus]. 
There can be no question as to the identity of the 
Stesicles of Xenophon with the Ctesicles of Dio¬ 
dorus. But the latter writer tells us that Ctesicles 
had been sent some time before to Zacynthus, to 
take the command against the Spartans of the 
Zacynthian exiles, whom Timotheus had restored. 
Schneider would reconcile the two authors by sup¬ 
posing that he was ordered to proceed from Zacyn¬ 
thus to Corcyra ; nor does this seem so inconsistent 
with the language of Xenophon as Thirl wall and 
Rehdantz represent it. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. §§ 10 
—26 ; Diod. xv. 46, 47 ; Schneider, ad Xen. Hell. 
vi. 2. § 10 ; Wesseling, ad Diod. xv. 47; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol. v. p. 60, note ; Rehdantz, Vitae 
Iph. Chabr. Timoth. iv. § 3.) [E. E.] 

STESI'MBROTUS (Sr^gpoTos), of Thasos, 
a rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon 
and Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by 
Plato and Xenophon, and who wrote a work upon 
Homer, the title of which is not known. He also 
wrote some historical works, for he is frequently 
quoted by Plutarch as an authority. There is also 
a quotation in the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. 
y ISaToi) from a work of his on the mysteries, irepl 
rtAerav. (Plat. Ton , p. 550, c. ; Xen. Mem. iv. 
2. § 10, Sympos. iii. 5 ; Plut. Them. 2, 24, Cim. 
4, 14, 16, Per. 8, 10, 13, 26, 36 ; Strab. x. p. 
472 ; Ath. xiii. p. 598, e.; Tatian. adv. Graec. 
48 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 524, 358,512 ; 
Vossius, de Hist. Graec. pp. 43, 44, ed. Wester- 
mann.) [P. S.] 

STHE1NO or STHENO (20en/w or 20ev«), 
one of the Gorgons. (Hes. Theog. 276 ; Apollod. 
it 4. § 2.) [L. S.] 

STHENEBOEA (20«p46oia), a daughter of Jo- 

bates, or Amphianax or Apheidas, was the wife of 
Proetus. From love of Bellerophon she made 
away with herself, whence Bellerophon is called 
heros Slheneboeius. (Apollod. ii. 2. § 1, iii. 9. § 1 ; 
comp. Probtus and Hipponous.) [L. S.] 

STHENELA'IDAS (20€PeAaI5a?), a Spartan, 
who held the office of ephor in b. c. 432, and, in 
the congress of the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
at Sparta in that year, vehemently and successfully 
urged the assembly to decree war with Athens. 
The speech which Thucydides puts into his mouth 
on this occasion is strongly marked by the charac¬ 
teristics of Spartan eloquence, — brevity and sim¬ 
plicity. (Thuc. i. 85,86, viii.5 ; Paus.iii.7.) [E. E.] 
STHE'NELAS (20€i/4Aas), a son of Crotopus, 
father of Gelanor and king of Argos. (Paus. ii. 16. 
§ 1, 19. § 2.) [L. S.] 

STHE'NELE (204p€Ai 7), the name of two mythi¬ 
cal personages, one a daughter of Danaus (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 5), and the other a daughter of Acastus and 
mother of Patroclus. (iii. 12. § 8.) [L. S.] 

STHE'NELUS (204p«Aoj). 1. One of the sons 
of Aegyptus and husband of Sthenele. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Melas, who was killed by Tydeus. 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 5 ; comp. Obneus.) 

3. A son of Perseus and Andromeda, and hus¬ 
band of Nicippe, by whom he became the father of 
Alcinoe, Medusa, and Eurystheus. (Horn.//, xix. 
116; Ov. Her. ix. 25, Met ix. 273 ; Apollod. ii. 

4. § 5, &c.) He was slain by Hyllus, the son of 
Heracles. (Hygin, Fab. 244.) 

4. A son of Androgeos and grandson of Minos; 
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he accompanied Heracles from Paros on his ex¬ 
edition against the Amazons, and together with 

is brother Alcaeus he was appointed by Heracles 
ruler of Thasos. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 9 ; comp. Apollon. 
Uhod. ii. 911, who confounds him with No. 5.) 

5. A son of Actor, likewise a companion of He¬ 
racles in his expedition against the Amazons; but 
he died and was buried in Paphlagonia, where he 
afterwards appeared to the Argonauts. (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 911.) 

6. A son of Capaneus and Evadne, belonged to 
the family of the Anaxagoridae in Argos, and was 
the father of Cylarabes (Horn. 11. v. 109; Paus. 
ii. 18. § 4, 22. § 8, 30. in fin.); but, according to 
others, his son’s name was Cometes. (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 603, 1093; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 269.) He 
was one of the Epigoni, by whom Thebes was 
taken (flora. II. iv. 405 ; Apollod. iii. 7. § 2), and 
commanded the Argives under Diomedes, in the 
Trojan war, being the faithful friend and com¬ 
panion of Diomedes. (Horn. 11. ii. 564, iv. 367, 
xxiii. 511 ; Philostr. Her. 4; Hygin. Fab. 175.) 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the wooden 
horse (Hygin. Fab. 108), and at the distribution 
of the booty, he was said to have received an 
image of a three-eyed Zeus, which was in after¬ 
times shown at Argos. (Paus. ii. 45. § 5, viii. 46. 
§ 2.) His own statue and tomb also were believed 
to exist at Argos, (ii. 20. § 4, 22. in fin.; comp. 
Horat. Carm. i. 15.23, iv. 9. 20 ; Stat. ^c/tz7/. i. 46D.) 

7. The father of Cycnus, was metamorphosed 

into a swan. (Ov. Met. ii. 368.) [L. S.] 

STHE'NELUS (20«VeAos), a tragic poet, con¬ 
temporary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
the Gerytades and the ITh.sjos. (Aristoph. Vesjh 
1312, and the Schol.) The scholiast here speaks 
of him as a tragic actor*, which is evidently a mis¬ 
take, for Harpocration ( s. v.) expressly tells us that 
he was mentioned in the Didascaliae as a tragic 
poet, and there are several references to him as 
such. He is mentioned by Aristotle {Poet. 22) 
with Cleophon, as an example of those poets whose 
words are well chosen, but whose diction is not at 
all elevated. The insipidity of his style is happily 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in the question, “ How 
shall I eat the words of Sthenelus, dipping them in 
vinegar or in dry salt ? ” {Geryt. ap. Schol. ad 
Vesp. 1. c.; Ath. ix. p. 367.) The comic poet 
Plato also, in his Lacones , .attacked him for plagia¬ 
rism. (Harpocr. and Phot. s. v.) There are no 
fragments of Sthenelus, except a single verse quoted 
by Athenaeus (x. p. 428, a.), which, being an 
hexameter, can hardly belong to a tragedy. Per¬ 
haps Sthenelus composed elegies. How long he 
lived is not known : from his not being mentioned 
in the Frogs , Kayser supposes that he had died 
before the exhibition of that play in b. c. 406. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 323 ; Welcker, die 
Griech. Tragod. p. 1033 ; Kayser, Hist. Crit. Trag- 
Graec . pp. 323—325; Wagner, Frag. Trag. 
Graec. in Didot’s Bibliotheca, , p. 91.) [P. S.] 

STHENIS or STHENNIS (204m, 204ms, 
the former is the form used by the ancient writers, 
the latter in extant inscriptions), a statuary of Olyn- 
thus, is mentioned by Pliny as contemporary with 
Lysippus and others, at the 114th Olympiad, b. c. 
323. (H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. The false reading 
of this passage, in the common editions, makes 

* That is, in the common editions. In the best 
manuscripts the word faroicpirrjt is omitted. 
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Sthenis a brother of Lysistratus ; whereas Lysis- 
tratus was the brother, not of Sthenis, but of Ly¬ 
sippus: the true reading is given in Sillig’s edi¬ 
tion.) HiB works, as enumerated by the same 
writer, were the following: the statues of Ceres, 
Jupiter, and Minerva, which stood in the Temple 
of Concord at Rome, and also flentes matronas, et 
adorantesy sacrificaniesque. (Ibid, § 33.) Other 
writers mention, as one of the best of his works, 
the statue of Autolycus, which was carried to Rome 
by Lucullus, after the taking of Sinope. (Strab. 
xii. p. 546, a; Plut. LuculL *23, Pomp, 10; Ap- 
pian. Mithr, 83.) He also nfade two statues of 
Olympic victors, Pyttalus and Choerilus. (Paus. 
vi. 16. § 7, 17. § 3.) 

In addition to these notices of the artist, im¬ 
portant information may be derived from two ex¬ 
tant inscriptions. From one of these we learn 
that he made a statue of the philosopher Bion, 
the base of which still exists, bearing the words, 
20ENNI2 EriOlEI. (Spon, MisceU. p. 126.) The 
other, which is of far more consequence, is on one 
of the fragments of a base discovered at Athens, in 
1840, on the plateau in front of the western portico 
of the Parthenon. This base appears to have 
been a massive structure of masonry, faced with 
marble plates, and supporting a group of at least 
five statues. Several of the marble plutes were 
found, bearing the names of the persons whose sta¬ 
tues, dedicated by themselves, the base originally 
supported, and of the artists who made them, or 
at least some of them. One of these inscriptions is 
20ENNI2 EIIOH2EN, and another AEHXAPH2 
EITOH2EN. Hence we learn, not only the true 
form of the artist’s name, but also the important 
facts, that he exercised his art at Athens, in con¬ 
nection with the most distinguished artists of the 
later Attic school, and that he was contemporary 
with Leochares, who flourished about 01. 102— 
111, n. c. 370—335. This furnishes another 
striking example of the looseness with which Pliny 
groups artists together under certain fixed dates. 
A curious phenomenon is presented by inscriptions 
on the other sides of this base, bearing the names 
of Augustus, Drusus, Germanicus, and Trajan, and 
showing how ancient statues were appropriated. 
(Ross, Kunstblatty 1840, No. 32 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre d M. Schom , pp. 407, 408; Nagler, 
Kiinstfer-Lexicon, s, v.) [P. S.] 

STHE'NIUS (20/wos), i. e. “the powerful,” 
or “ the strengthening,” a surname of Zeus, under 
which he had an altar in a rock near Hermione, 
where Aegeus concealed his sword and his shoes, 
which were found there by Theseus after he had 
lifted up the rock. (Paus. ii. 32. § 7, 34. § 6.) 
One of the horses of Poseidon also bore the name 
Sthenius. (Schol. ad Horn. II. xiil 23.) [L. S.] 

STHE'NIUS. [Stenius.] 

. STHE'NIUS, of Thermae (Himerenses) in Si¬ 
cily, was a friend of C. Marius, and was therefore 
accused before Cn. Pompey, when the latter was 
sent to Sicily by Sulla (Cic. Verr . ii. 46; comp. 
Phit. Pomp. 10). The unjust proceedings of 
Verres against this Sthenius are related at length 
h J Cicero. ( Verr . ii. 34—46, comp. iii. 7, v. 42, 
49.) 

STHENNIS. [Sthenis]. 

STI'CHIUS (Jtnxios), a commander of the 
Athenians in the Trojan war, was slain by Hector. 
(Horn. IL xiii. 195, xv. 329.; [L. S.] 

STILBE a daughter of Peneius and 
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Creusa, became by Apollo the mother of Lapithus 
and Centaurus. (Diod. iv. 69; Schol. ad. Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 40.) [L. S.] 

STI'LICHO ('ZnKixw or ^reKlxuv), the mili¬ 
tary ruler of the western empire under Honorius, 
was the son of a Vandal captain of the barbarian 
auxiliaries of the emperor Valens. Stilicho rose 
through prowess and great military skill, combined 
with many other eminent qualities, which made 
him dear to the array and invaluable to the em¬ 
peror Theodosius. In. a. d. 384, when magister 
equitum, he was sent as ambassador to Persia, and 
through his various accomplishments and agreeable 
manner of transacting business, so pleased the 
Persian king, that peace was concluded on terms 
very advantageous for Rome. On his return, he 
was made comes domesticus and commander-in¬ 
chief of the army ; but his greatest reward was the 
hand of Serena, the niece of Theodosius, whom be 
married about the same time, from which we may 
infer the great esteem he enjoyed with his master, 
and the influence he exercised in the empire. 
Jealousy soon arose between him and Rufinus, the 
nefarious minister of Theodosius, which increased 
after the murder of his friend, the gallant Promotus, 
who in reward for his victories over the East Goths, 
was first exiled, and then put out of the way by 
Rufinus. Jealousy soon waxed to implacable hatred, 
and a struggle took place between the two rivals, 
which eventually ended in the destruction of 
Rufinus. 

During the period from Stilicho’s return from 
Persia to the year 394, he distinguished himself 
by several victories over the barlwirians, especially 
the Ba8tarnae, and took a prominent part in the 
government; but the events are not important 
enough to be mentioned in detail. His influence 
increased not a little when Theodosius confided to 
Serena the education of his infant son Honorius, 
after the death of the empress Flaccilla, and it rose 
to its acme in 394. In that year Theodosius pro¬ 
claimed Honorius Augustus and emperor of the 
West, Stilicho and Serena being appointed his 
guardians ; and after a touching private speech, 
with which Theodosius concluded the ceremony, 
they set out for Rome, where Stilicho took the 
reins of government. He, as well as Serena, 
were active in abolishing paganism, which had still 
a strong root in Rome ; but it seems that their zeal 
was not over pure, since several temples were 
stripped, by their command, of their silver and 
gold ornaments, which found their way into the 
governor’s treasury, if at least the report is true, 
for generally speaking Stilicho was a man of re¬ 
markable integrity. The Roman emperor bad now 
five heads — one emperor-in-chief, Theodosius, two 
sub-emperors, Honorius and Arcadius, and two 
powerful ministers, Stilicho and Rufinus, both ani¬ 
mated by boundless ambition and divided by 
mortal hatred ; so that evils of every description 
would have sprung up, had not Theodosius been 
the man fit to govern such heterogeneous elements, 
and make them all conform to his own will. No 
sooner, however, did his death take place (394), 
than the struggle for the mastery broke out be¬ 
tween Stilicho and Rufinus. The fall of the latter 
could be foretold. Rufinus, although possessed of 
eminent qualities, was a downright scoundrel; while 
with still higher natural gifts, great military expe¬ 
rience, and an eminently better character, StiUcho 
combined a twofold imperial alliance through his 
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wife Serena and his daughter Maria, who had 
been betrothed to Honorius in the lifetime of 
Theodosius, and was married to him soon after¬ 
wards. Stilicho began his reign by dividing the 
imperial treasury in equal shares between Honorius 
and Arcadius ; prevailed upon Honorius to grant 
the amnesty promised by the late Theodosius to 
the partisans of the rebel Eugenius ; quelled a mi¬ 
litary outbreak at Milan ; and finally set out to 
make his and the emperor’s authority respected in 
Gaul and Germany, where the barbarians pursued 
un audacious course of invasions. His march up 
the Rhine was triumphant, and his force was in¬ 
creased by an alliance with the Suevi and Ale- 
manni. Marcomir, the principal chief of the 
Franks, fell into his hands, and was sent to Italy, 
where he ended his days in captivity; the Saxon 
pirates, the scourge of the northern coast, were 
severely chastised, and shrunk back into their own 
seas; and such was the terror caused by the rapid 
and crushing advance of Stilicho, that the Piets 
made a sudden retreat from Britain into their 
native mountains, from mere fear that Stilicho 
would effect a landing on the British coast, al¬ 
though he never did so. All this was achieved in 
the course of one summer ; and Stilicho had no 
sooner returned to Milan than he set out again for 
the purpose of ruining Rufinus in Constantinople. 
One pretext for this expedition was the invasion of 
Greece by Alaric ; another the conducting back of 
the eastern legions, which were stationed in Italy, 
and proved a heavy burden to the country. His 
success in this bold undertaking, and the death of 
Rufinus, are related in the life of the latter. [Ru¬ 
finus.] 

The downfal of his rival enabled Stilicho to 
turn the full weight of his power against Alaric, 
who, in 396, had penetrated into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. With a powerful army raised in Italy, 
Stilicho hastened to Greece, and Alaric soon found 
himself blocked up within that peninsula, whence 
no escape by land was possible but across the isth¬ 
mus of Corinth, which was guarded by a strong 
Roman force. Owing to the presumption of Stilicho, 
however, who seems to have thought he had caught 
his enemy as if in a trap, or perhaps to the negli¬ 
gence of his lieutenants, who might have indulged 
in similar hopes, Alaric extricated himself from his 
dangerous position by a rapid march towards the 
gulf of Corinth ; which he crossed at its narrowest 
point near Rhiuin, with his whole army, captives 
and booty, and was soon safely encamped in Epei- 
rus. Thence he carried on negotiations with the 
ministers of Arcadius, who were afraid that if Alaric 
were undone, Stilicho would make himself master 
of the East also, and ere long (398) Alaric was 
appointed master general of Eastern Illyricum, 
which was one of the most important posts in the 
empire of Arcadius. The presence of Stilicho in 
Greece was now no longer required, and he re¬ 
turned to Italy with rage and thoughts of revenge 
against Alaric. A war between the two rivals 
broke out soon afterwards, for which Stilicho made 
the most active preparations. Nor was he neg¬ 
ligent in increasing his authority in Italy, and the 
people felt his sway, or worshipped his power so 
much, that in 398 they caused a splendid statue to 
be erected to him in Rome; in the same year the 
marriage between his daughter Maria and Hono- 
nus was celebrated at Milan. In 400, Stilicho was 
consul together with Aurelianus, and the honorary 
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titles of pater and dominus were given to him. 
The war with Alaric had meanwhile taken its 
course, and in 40*2 became extremely dangerous 
to Italy, where the Gothic chief had already more 
than once made his appearance. In 403 Alaric 
made an irresistible push as far as Milan, whence 
the emperor Honorius fled to Ravenna, after aban¬ 
doning, at the persuasion of Stilicho, the cowardly 
plan of transferring the seat of the empire into 
Gaul. In this crisis Stilicho acted with surprising 
boldness, energy, and military wisdom. At the 
approach of the Goths he hastened to Rhaetia, 
where the main force of the Italian troops was 
employed against the natives, and after giving 
the latter a severe chastisement, and compelling 
them to accept peace, he returned to Milan with 
the whole of the Rhaetian corps. At the same 
time most of the Roman troops were withdrawn 
from Gaul and Germany, and even the Caledonian 
legion was recalled from the frontiers of Britain. 
With his army thus augmented, he occupied Milan, 
where he was besieged, or, as it seems, rather 
blockaded by Alaric. However, at the close of 
March (403), he suddenly sallied out, and at Pol¬ 
len tia (not far from Turin) obtained a decisive 
victory over the Goths. The dihpersion of the 
barbarians, an immense booty, the rich spoil of 
Greece and Illyricum, and thousands of captives 
among whom was the wife of Alaric, were the fruit 
of this great victory. Soon afterwards Alaric suf¬ 
fered another defeat under the walls of Verona, in 
consequence of which he withdrew from Italy, 
Stilicho was rewarded with the honour of a tri¬ 
umph on his return to Rome (in 404). 

These victories and the subsequent increase of 
influence and power raised the ambition of Stilicho 
to so high a pitch, that he aspired to make himself 
master of the whole Roman empire, Eastern and 
Western. Honorius had no children, and Arca¬ 
dius only one son, after whose death or removal 
both the empires would become the inheritance of 
Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius and Galla, to 
whom Stilicho accordingly undertook to marry iiis 
own son, Eucherius. This plan, however, could not 
be executed without the assistance of his mortal 
foe Alaric; but as ambition prevailed over hatred 
in both the rivals, Stilicho did not hesitate to make 
proposals to that effect to the Gothic chief, .and 
Alaric gladly entered into the plan. The concert 
of their action was for some time interrupted by 
the invasion of Radagaisus, one of the most dan¬ 
gerous and destructive by which Italy was ever 
visited, but from which it was delivered by the 
valour of Stilicho in 406. [Radagaihuk.] In the 
following year (407), Gaul was inundated and 
laid waste by that innumerable host of Suevi, 
Vandals, Alani, and Burgundians, who caused the 
downfal of the Roman authority beyond the Alps, 
and in the same year the legions in Britain 
proclaimed Constantine emperor in that province 
and in Gaul. This torrent Stilicho had eithei 
no means, or, more probably, no inclination to 
check, his whole activity being absorbed by bis 
schemes upon Constantinople and his intrigues 
with Alaric. Already had he thrown the gauntlet 
to the ministers of Arcadius, by annexing all Illy* 
ricum to the Western Empire, whither he sent 
Jovinus as prefect, and his lofty plans became 
manifest after Alaric had openly renounced his 
allegiance to the Eastern court, and entered into 
that of the Western, upon which Stilicho coni- 
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pelled the subservient senate of Rome to elect 
Alaric a member of their body. Fortune, however, 
began to turn her back upon the ever successful 
master of Italy. Maria, the wife of Honorius, 
having died, Serena proposed her second daughter 
Thermantia (Aemilia Matema) to him, when Sti- 
licho opposed the project, as any issue arising out 
of this new marriage would thwart his plan of 
obtaining both the empires for his son Eucherius. 
Serena, however, carried her point, and the mar¬ 
riage took place accordingly. Soon afterwards 
Arcadius died, and was succeeded by his son 
Theodosius the younger, for whom his excellent 
mother Pulcheria reigned with sovereign power. 
The influence of these events was sensibly felt at 
the court of Honorius, where dangerous court in¬ 
trigues sprang up, in which the arbitrary rule of 
Stilicho found an unforeseen check. It was evi¬ 
dent that the emperor secretly followed the advice 
of other counsellors than his father-in-law, and 
among those the crafty Olympius soon became 
conspicuous. Stilicho was not the man to be taken 
by surprise by such intrigues; and since he was 
as crafty as he was bold, he coolly informed the 
emperor that he would at last settle the business in 
lllyricum, where Jovinus was only nominal prefect, 
if he was there at all, and go thither with the 
legions to annex it finally to the Western Empire. 
For the first time in his life, Honorius firmly op¬ 
posed the will of Stilicho, on the pretext that he 
would not rob his nephew of his paternal inherit¬ 
ance. At the same time he declared that he would 
leave Rome, whither he had been compelled to 
accompany his father-in-law, and take up his 
former residence at Ravenna. His eyes had been 
opened by Olympius, who had seen through the 
plan of Stilicho’s going to lllyricum, and could not 
but consider it as a means of making war upon 
both the emperors at once, and of seizing by force of 
arms what he could not obtain by intrigues and 
negotiations. Honorius consequently set out for 
Ravenna. He was received with shouts of accla¬ 
mation by the troops assembled in the camp of 
Pavia, who were preparing for a campaign in Gaul, 
and had been secretly worked upon by Olympius. 
Honorius addressed the troops in a long and artful 
speech. Suddenly they rose in uproar against the 
partizans of Stilicho, and a terrible bloodshed en¬ 
sued : the prefecti praetorio of Gaul and Italy, a 
magister equitum, a inagister militum, the quaestor 
Salvius, and his namesake Salvius, the comes do- 
mesticus, besides many other high functionaries, 
fell victims to the fury of the army. Stilicho, full 
of sinister forebodings, assembled round him his 
remaining partizans in the camp of Bologna, where 
he was then staying, but to their surprise and in¬ 
dignation he declined to follow their plan of imme¬ 
diately hastening to Pavia, and putting down 
Olympius and the whole rebellion. His hesitation 
in adopting energetic means in such an alternative 
caused his ruin. His own most faithful friends 
now turned against him. Sarus was the first to 
act. [Sarus.] He surprised the camp of Stilicho, 
and cut his body-guard to pieces in the conflict. 
Stilicho fled to Ravenna, where he shut himself up 
after summoning the principal cities of Italy to 
declare against the barbarian mercenaries of the 
emperor. The confusion increasing, Stilicho took 
sanctuary in a church. Heraclianus Comes soon 
arrived with a chosen body of troops, and a warrant 
to seize the person of the fallen minister, to whom 
vol. in. 
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safety of life was promised. Stilicho trusted to 
the promise and left the church, but was immedi¬ 
ately seized and massacred. He suffered death 
with the calm stoicism of an ancient Roman. His 
property was confiscated, and cruel persecutions 
were instituted against his family; his son Euche- 
rius took to flight, but was seized, dragged from 
one place to another, and finally put to death. The 
marriage of Honorius and Thermantia was dis¬ 
solved, but she was allowed to lead an obscure life 
with her mother Serena, and died seven years 
afterwards. The friends of Stilicho were perse¬ 
cuted with cruel rigour, their blood flowed in 
torrents, and their families were disgraced and 
robbed of their estates: Olympius had become the 
successor of Stilicho. (Claudian. Stilicho , Serena , 
Rufinus; Zosim. lib. iv. v.; Sozom. lib. viii.; Socrat. 
lib. vi.; Philostorg. xi. 3, &c.; Marcellin. Chron.; 
Oros. lib. vii.) [W. P.] 

STILO, L. AE'LIUS PRAECONPNUS, a 
Roman eques, was one of the earliest grammarians 
at Rome, and also one of the most celebrated. 
Cicero describes him as most learned in Greek and 
Roman literature, and especially well acquainted 
with ancient Latin works. Aelius gave instruction 
in grammar to Varro, who speaks of him with the 
greatest respect, and frequently quotes him ; ami 
he was also one of Cicero’s teachers in rhetoric. 
He received the surname of Praeconinus, because 
his father had been a praeco, and that of Stilo on 
account of his compositions. He belonged to the 
aristocratical party in the state, and accompanied 
Q. Metcllua Numidicus into exile in b. c. 100, 
and, no doubt, returned with him to Rome in the 
following year. Aelius, however, did not aspire 
himself to any of the offices of state, and did not 
speak in public; hut he wrote orations for many 
of his friends, such as Q. Metellus, Q. Caepio, Q. 
Pompeius Rufus and Cotta, upon which Cicero 
does not bestow much commendation. It was by 
his grammatical works that he acquired the most 
celebrity. He wrote Commentaries on the Songs of 
the Salii and on the Twelve Tables, a work De Pro - 
loquiis , &e. He and his son-in-law, Ser. Claudius,may 
be regarded as the founders of the study of gram¬ 
mar at Rome. Some modern writers suppose that 
the work on Rhetoric ad C. Herennium, which is 
printed in the editions of Cicero, is the work of this 
Aelius, but this is mere conjecture. [Coinp. Vol. I. 
pp. 726, 727.] (Cic. Brut. 56, 46, Acad. i. 2, de 
Leg. ii. 23, de Orat. i. 43; Suet, de III. Gramm. 
2, 3; Quintil. x. 1. § 99 ; Gell. i. 18, x. 21, xvi. 
8,; Varr. L. L. v. 18, 21, 25, 66, 101, vi. 7, 59, 
vii. 2, ed. Muller ; Van Heusde, Dissert, de Aelto 
Slilone, Ciceronis in Rhetoricis magistro , Rhetorico- 
rum ad Herennium. ut videtur auctore. Inserta 
sunt Aelii Stilonis et Servii Claudii Fragmenta, 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1839; Grafenhan, Geschichte der 
Klassichen Philologie im Alterthum, vol. ii. pp. 251, 
252, Bonn, 1844.) 

STILPO (2riA7ra»v), the Greek philosopher, 
was a native of Megara, the son of Eucleides, or 
as is more in accordance with the chronological 
notices to be presently adduced, of Pasicles of 
Thebes, a disciple of Eucleides. Other authorities 
mention Thrasymachus of Corinth as his father. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 113, comp. vi. 89, and Suid. «.«.) 
According to one account, he engaged in dialectic 
encounters with Diodorus Cronus at the court of 
Ptolemaeus Soter; according to another, he did 
not comply with the invitation of the king to go 
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to Alexandria. We are further told that Demetrius, 
the son of Antigonus, honoured him no less, spared 
his house at the capture of Megara (01. 121, 3), 
and offered him indemnity for the injury which it 
had received, which, however, Stilpo declined. 
(Diog. LaGrt. ii. 115. Plut. Demetr. c. 9, &c.) 
Uniting elevated sentiment (<pp6vt)ixa) with gentle¬ 
ness and patience (/uerptoiraflela), he, as Plutarch 
says ( adv. Colot c. 22), was an ornament to his 
country and friends, and had his acquaintance 
sought by kings. His original propensity to wine 
and voluptuousness he is said to have entirely 
overcome (Cic. de Fato , c. 5) ; in inventive power 
and dialectic art (< rocpiartia ) to have surpassed his 
contemporaries, and to have inspired almost all 
Hellas with a devotion to the Megarian philosophy. 
A number of distinguished men too are named, 
whom he is said to have drawn away from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and others, and attached to himself 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 113, comp. 119, 120); among 
others Crates the Cynic, and Zeno, the founder of 
the Stoic school, (ib. 114.) Not less commendation 
is bestowed upon his political wisdom, his simple, 
straightforward disposition, and the equanimity 
with which he endured the fate of being the 
father of a degenerate daughter (ib. 114, comp. 
Plut. de tranqu. animi ', c. 6). Of the nine dia¬ 
logues, which were ascribed to him, and which 
are described as being of a somewhat frigid kind, 
we learn only the titles, two of which seem to 
point to a polemical disquisition on Aristippus and 
Aristotle. (Diog. Laert. ii. 120.) In like manner, 
we obtain exceedingly scanty disclosures respecting 
his doctrines in the few propositions and sayings 
of his which are quoted, torn as they are from 
their connection. Only we can scarcely fail to re¬ 
cognize in them the direction which the Megaric 
philosophy took, to demonstrate that the pheno¬ 
menal world is unapproachable to true knowledge. 
For it is probably in this sense that we are to un¬ 
derstand the assertion, that one thing cannot be 
predicated of another, that is, the essence of things 
cannot be reached by means of predicates (Plut. 
adv. Colot. 22, 23; comp. Simpl. in Phys. Ausc. 
f. 26) ; and that the genus, the universal, is not 
contained in the individual and concrete. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 119.) He seems, however, especially to 
have made the idea of virtue the object of his con¬ 
sideration (Crates, ap. Diog. Latrt. 118), and to 
have placed in a prominent point of view the self- 
sufficiency of it He maintained that the wise 
man ought not only to overcome every evil, but 
not even to be affected by any, not even to feel it. 
(Seneca, Epist. 9, comp. Plut. de Tranqu. animi , 6, 
Diog. Laert. ii. 114), and in that way outbids not 
only the Stoics, but even the Cynics. Thence 
too, probably, his collisions with Crates, referred to 
in the verses of the latter (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 118), 
and in the otherwise very tasteless anecdote re¬ 
peated by Diogenes Laertius, (ii. 117, &c.) 
Whether he was in earnest in his antagonism to 
the popular polytheistic faith, and whether and 
how the Areiopagus in Athens stepped in, cannot 
be gathered from the childish statements of such 
a silly writer as Diogenes. (Diog. Lafert ii. 
116, Ac.) [Ch. A. B.] 

STI'MULA, the name of Semele, according to 
the pronunciation of the Romans. (Liv. xxxix. 12 ; 
Augustin. De Civ. Dei , iv. 11, 16 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 
503.) Augustin is wrong in deriving the name 
from stimulus. (MUller, EtrusJc. it p. 77.) LL. S.J 
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STIPAX. [Stypax]. 

STOBAEUS, JOANNES (’I atom* 6 Sro- 
€am\ derived his surname apparently from being 
a native of Stobi in Macedonia. Of his personal 
history we know nothing. Even the age in which 
he lived cannot be fixed with accuracy. He lived, 
at all events, later than Hierocles, whom he quotes. 
Probably he did not live very long after him, as he 
quotes no writer of a later date. His studious 
avoidance of all Christian writers seems to render 
it probable that Stobaeus was a heathen, though 
his name would rather indicate a Christian, or at 
least the son of Christian parents. Though Sto¬ 
baeus is to us little more than a name, we are in¬ 
debted to him for a very valuable collection of 
extracts from earlier Greek writers. Stobaeus was 
a man of extensive reading, in the course of which 
he noted down the most interesting passages. The 
materials which he had collected in this way he 
arranged, in the order of subjects, as a repertory of 
valuable and instructive sayings, for the use of his 
son Septimius. This collection of extracts he di¬ 
vided into four books, and published under the 
title ’Iwdvvou ’SroSalov tK\oyoi)Uy dirofpQsyixdruVy 
vttoOtjkwu (3i6\la riaro-apa. This, however, i9 not 
exactly the form in which the work has come down 
to us. In most of the manuscripts there is a divi¬ 
sion into three books, forming two distinct works ; 
the first and second books forming one work under 
the title ’EfcAoyal tyvaucaX UtaAcKTiKat Ka\ ijOiKal, 
the third book forming another work, called ’A vOo- 
\6yiov {Florilegium or Sermones). Some have 
supposed in consequence that the fourth book is lost. 
This, however, is not the case. Photius {Cod. 167) 
has preserved a detailed table of contents of all four 
books ; and on comparing the contents of the Flo- 
rilegium with the table of the contents of the third 
and fourth books of the original arrangement, it is 
perfectly evident that the Florilegium consists of 
both those books combined in one. It is true that 
according to Photius the third and fourth books 
together contained 100 chapters, while the Flori¬ 
legium contains 126 (ed. Gaisford). This, how¬ 
ever, may easily have arisen from a subdivision of 
some of the longer chapters by the copyists. There 
seems no sufficient reason for supposing that Sto¬ 
baeus originally arranged his extracts in two sepa¬ 
rate works. The table of contents in Photius is 
sufficiently full to allow of the restoration of the 
original subdivision of the Florilegium or Sermones 
into two books, answering precisely to those which 
were in the edition of Stobaeus used by Photius. 
The two books of Eclogues consist for the most 
part of extracts conveying the views of earlier poets 
and prose writers on points of physics, dialectics, 
and ethics. The Florilegium, or Sermones, is de¬ 
voted to subjects of a moral, political, and econo¬ 
mical kind, and maxims of practical wisdom. We 
learn from Photius that the first book of the 
Eclogues was preceded by a dissertation on the 
advantages of philosophy, an account of the diffe¬ 
rent schools of philosophy, and a collection of the 
opinions of ancient writers on geometry, music, 
and arithmetic. The greater part of this introduc¬ 
tion is lost. The close of it only, where arithmetic 
is spoken of, is still extant The first book was 
divided into sixty chapters, the second into forty- 
six, of which we only possess the first nine. The 
third book originally consisted of forty-two chap¬ 
ters, and the fourth of fifty-eight. Each chapter of 
the Eclogae and Sermones is headed by a title de- 
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scribing its matter. The extracts quoted in illus¬ 
tration begin usually with passages from the poets, 
after whom come historians, orators, philosophers 
and physicians. Photius has given an alphabetical 
list of above 500 Greek writers from whom Sto- 
baeus has taken extracts, arranged according to 
their different classes, as philosophers, poets, &c. 
The works of the greater part of these have pe¬ 
rished. To Stobaeus we are indebted for a large 
proportion of the fragments that remain of the lost 
works of poets. Euripides seems to have been an 
especial favourite with him. He has quoted above 
500 passages from him in the Sermones, 150 from 
Sophocles, and above 200 from Menander. In ex¬ 
tracting from prose writers, Stobaeus sometimes 
quotes verbatim, sometimes gives only an epitome 
of the passage. The latter mode is more common 
in the Eclogae than in the Sermones. With regard 
to such passages the question has been raised, whe¬ 
ther Stobaeus quoted at first hand, or from some 
collection similar to his own. * It is at least clear 
that he had Plutarch’s collection of the opinions of 
philosophers before him, and that in its complete 
form. A detailed account of the contents of so 
miscellaneous a collection as that of Stobaeus would 
be foreign to the purpose of the present work. For 
tables of contents the reader may consult Photius 
(/. c.) and Fabricius (IJiLL Gr, vol. ix. p. 574, 
Sc c.). 

The first portion of the work of Stobaeus that 
was published was the Sermones, edited by Franc. 
Trincavelli (Venice, 4to. 153G) under the title 
*Iwdvvov roo 2iTo6aiou e/cAoyal airo(pQtyfx6.T(iov. 
Three editions of the same portion were published 
by Conrad Gesner, with the title Ktpas ’ApaA- 
Oaias. *ludvvov rov 2ro§atou ticAoyal anocpdey- 
IxaTwu (or iicA. airotpO. Kal vrro6T}K<iiv), at Zurich in 
1543, at Basle in 1549, and at Zurich in 1559, 
fol. The best edition of the Sermones or Flori- 
legium is that by Gaisford (Oxford, 1822, 4 vols. 
8vo.). 

The first edition of the Eclogae was that by 
Canter (Antwerp, 1575, fol.). The best edition is 
that by A. H. L. Heeren (Gotting. 1792—1801, 
in 4 vols. 8vo.). The only edition of the whole of 
Stobaeus together is one published at Geneva in 
1609, fol. (Scholl, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur. 
vol. iii. p. 395, &c.) [C. P. M.] 

STOLO, C. LICI'NIUS CALVUS. [Cal- 
vij.s, No. 4.] 

STO'MIUS ( ^ripios ), a statuary, who made 
the statue of Hieronymus of Andros, to celebrate 
his victofy at Olympia over Tisamcnus of Elis, 
the seer who was afterwards present at the battle 
of Plataeae. (Paus. vi. 14. § 5.) If the statue 
was made soon after the victory, the artist’s age 
would of course fall at or just before the beginning 
of the Persian Wars, b. c. 500 or 490. (Thiersch, 
Epochen , p. 202.) [P. S.] 

STRABAX, a sculptor, known by an inscrip¬ 
tion on a pedestal found on the Acropolis, in front 
of the western portico of the Parthenon. This 
pedestal bears two inscriptions; the one is on the 
fron£ from which we learn that it supported an ho¬ 
norific statue erected by the Areiopagus ; the other 
is on the top, by the side of the print of two bronze 
feet, and runs thus : 2TPABAEErOH2EN. From 
the form of the letters, Ross supposes that the 
artist lived in the middle of the 4th century a c., 
that is, in the time of Praxiteles. (Ross, in Ger¬ 
hard’s Archaologische Zeitung for 1844, p. 243; 
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R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom, pp. 408, 409, 
2d. ed.) [P. S.] 

STRABO, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
was indicative, like many other Roman surnames, 
of a bodily defect or peculiarity ; such as Capita , 
Pronto, Naso , Varus , &c. It signified a person 
who squinted, and is accordingly classed with Foe¬ 
tus, though the latter word did not indicate such a 
complete distortion of vision as Strabo. (Plin. H. N. 
xi. 37. s. 55; Hor. Sat . i. 3. 45 ; Cic. de Nat, Deot. 
i. 29.) 

STRABO, the geographer. Little is known of 
Strabo’s personal history, and that which is known 
is collected from short notices in his own work. 
Strabo was a native of Amasia or Amasea, a town 
on the Iris, now the Jekil Irmak, and in the king¬ 
dom of Pontus: in his geography he has given a 
description of his native place (lib. xii. p. 561, ed. 
Casaub.). Of his parentage on his father’s side he 
says nothing. On his mother’s side he was de¬ 
scended from a distinguished Greek family, which 
was closely connected with the Pontic kings, Mi- 
thridates, Euergetes, and Mithridates Eupatorj 
and the fortunes of this family of course followed 
that of all these kings of Pontus. Dorylaeus, a dis¬ 
tinguished general {rater ikos) and a friend of Mi¬ 
thridates Euergetes, was the great-grandfather of 
Strabo’s mother (pp. 477, 557). Mithridates Euer¬ 
getes was murdered in Sinope, while his friend 
Dorylaeus was in Crete looking for mercenary 
troops, upon which, Dorylaeus gave up all thoughts 
of returning home, and went to Cnossus, where he 
was employed as commander in a war against the 
people of Gortyna, which he quickly brought to a 
close. This success brought him distinction : he 
married a Macedonian woman, Sterope, who bore 
him a daughter and two sons, Lagetas and Stra- 
tarchas. Dorylaeus died in Crete. Dorylaeus, the 
friend of Euergetes, had a brother Philetaerus, who 
remained in Pontus; and Philetaerus had also a 
son named Dorylaeus, who rose to high military 
rank under Mithridates the Great, and served 
against the Romans. He was also for a time chief- 
priest at Comana Pontica. At the wish of Mi¬ 
thridates the Great, Lagetas and Stratarchas with 
their sister returned to Pontus. Strabo saw Stra¬ 
tarchas in his extreme old age. Lagetas had a 
daughter, who was, says Strabo, “ the mother of 
my mother.” The relations of Strabo on his 
father’s side, and on the side of his mother’s 
father; may not have been pure Greek: indeed, 
there is little doubt that the Greeks of Amasia 
were intermingled with Cappadocians. The family 
of Strabo lost its importance with the death of 
Mithridates the Great; and though some of the 
members of it had joined the Roman party, as in 
the case of the father of Strabo’s mother, yet he 
did not even obtain what Lucullus had promised 
him for his services. The jealousy of Cn. Pom- 
peius, the successor of Lucullus, made him refuse 
every thing to the friends of Lucullus. Moa- 
phernes, the uncle of Strabo’s mother, and probably 
her father’s brother, was governor of Colchis unde* 
Mithridates the Great, and his fortunes were ruined 
with those of the king. 

The period of Strabo is generally well known 
from his own work. He lived during the reign of 
Augustus, and at least during the first five years of 
the reign of Tiberius, for he speaks of the great 
earthquake of Sardis, which happened in the time 
of Tiberius (p. 626 ; Tacit. Ann. ii. 47). The 
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year of his birth is not ascertained ; but it hns 
been fixed by some writers by a conjecture founded 
on several passages in the geography, about b. c. 
66. In b. c. 29 Strabo was at Gyaros, and on 
his voyage to Corinth. Octavianus Caesar was 
then at Corinth, and on his road to Italy to cele¬ 
brate the triumph of his victory at Actium (p. 485). 
Strabo was probably on his way to Italy and 
Rome, where he spent several years. In b. c. 24, 
Strabo was with his friend Aelius Gallus in Egypt, 
and travelled as far as Syene (p. 816). It is as¬ 
sumed that he must have been a man of mature 
years when he first visited Rome, but there is 
nothing which justifies the conjecture of making 
him eight and thirty at the time of this visit, in 
order to establish b. c. 66 as the year of his birth. 
A passage in which Strabo says (p. 568) that he 
saw P. Servilius Isauricus, has given rise to some 
discussion. This Servilius defeated the Isauri, 
whence he got the name Isauricus, between b. c. 
77 and 75 ; and he died at Rome in b. c. 44, at 
the age of ninety. If Strabo saw this Isauricus, 
when did he see him? As the question cannot be 
satisfactorily answered, it has been assumed that 
Strabo confounded Isauricus with some other dis¬ 
tinguished Roman whom he saw in Asia in his 
youth, or that he has confounded him with the son 
P. Servilius Casca, who was also called Isauricus. 
But it is clear that Strabo means to say that he saw 
the Isauricus who got his name from the conquest 
of the Isaurians. The assumed date, b. c. 66, for 
the birth of Strabo, is too early. He was certainly 
writing as late as a. d. 18 ; and perhaps we may 
with Clinton place his birth not later than b. c. 
54. But Strabo was a pupil of Tyrannio the 
grammarian (p. 548), and Tyrannio was made pri¬ 
soner by Lucullus in b. c. 71, and carried to Rome, 
probably not later than b. c. 66, and perhaps 
earlier. Strabo therefore was a hearer of Tyrannio 
at Rome. 

The name Strabo (squint-eyed) is originally 
Greek, though it was also used by the Romans, and 
applied ns a cognomen, among others, to the father 
of Pompeius Magnus. How the geographer got 
this name we are not informed. 

Groskurd infers that Strabo died about A. d 24. 
Strabo (lib. xii. p. 576) says that Cyzicus was still 
a free state ; but in a. d. 25, Cyzicus lost its pri¬ 
vilege as a Libera Civitas (antisere hbertutem ; 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 36 ; Dion Cass. liv. 7). Accord¬ 
ingly, Groskurd concludes that Strabo was dead in 
a. d. 25 ; but this is not a necessary conclusion. 
We can only conclude that the passage about Cyzi¬ 
cus was written before a. d. 25. In the seven¬ 
teenth and last book (p. 828, &c.) he mentions 
the death of Juba II. as a recent occurrence, and 
he also mentions the fact of Juba being succeeded by 
his boh Ptolemaeus. Juba died in a. n, 21. The 
conclusion that Strabo died in a. d. 24 is unsup¬ 
ported by any evidence. We only know that he 
died after a. d. 21. Groskurd's reckoning makes 
Strabo attain the age of near ninety. In fact he 
may have lived after A. d. 25, and may have been 
more than ninety when he died ; but as the year 
of his birth is unknown, we cannot fix the limit of 
his age. 

As to the time at which he wrote his work, we 
know nothing more than can be collected from 
particular passages, and we cannot with certainty 
infer from a particular passage in a book being 
written after a given time, that the whole book 
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was written after such time ; but Groskurd does 
make such inferences. At the close of the sixth 
book (p. 288) Strabo speaks of Caesar Germanicus 
as still living. Germanicus died in Syria in a. d. 
20 (19) ; and Groskurd concludes that the sixth 
book was written in a. d. 19. The true conclusion 
is that this passage was written before a. d. 19. 
It has been shown that Strabo was writing after 
a.d. 19, and yet the passage at the end of the 
sixth book stands as he wrote it, though Ger¬ 
manicus was dead when he wrote the passage 
about Juba II. in the seventeenth book. This 
shows that the inference from particular passages 
should be the strict logical inference and no more. 
A passage in the fourth book (p. 206) certainly 
was written in a. d. 19, for Strabo there states 
that the Carni and Taurisci had quietly paid tri¬ 
bute for thirty-three years ; and both these tribes 
were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Drusus 
in b. o. 14. Groskurd concludes thus: 44 if Strabo 
wrote his fourth book in his eighty-fifth year, and 
if we allow him two years for the composition of 
the first three books, he will have commenced his 
work in the eighty-third y$arof his age ; and since 
he finished it in his eighty-eighth or ninth year, we 
may allow for the composition of the whole work 
six or seven years." This conclusion as to the age 
when Strabo began his work depends on the date 
of his birth, which is unknown ; and the con¬ 
clusion as to the times at which he wrote particular 
books is not certain. 

Strabo had a good education. Tyrannio of Ami- 
bus in Pontus, a professor of grammatic, is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo as his teacher (p. 548); but if 
Tyannio went to Rome soon after the capture of 
Amisus, Strabo muBt have heard him at Rome ; 
and if he did not hear him at Rome as a 
youth, he must have heard him when he was 
of mature years. This question about Tyrannio 
is not clear. See Clinton, Fast. Ilcllen . b. c. 
58. Strabo also received instruction in gram- 
mntic and rhetoric from Aristodemus, at Nysa in 
Caria (p. 650) ; and he afterwards studied philo¬ 
sophy under Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia (p. 
670), but Strabo does not say that he heard him 
in Cilicia. Xenarchus finally taught at Rome, 
where he died. Boethus of Sidon, afterwards a 
Stoical philosopher, was the companion of Strabo 
in his Aristotelian studies (p. 757). Strabo seems 
to have had only moderate mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical knowledge, and certainly he did not pos¬ 
sess all the knowledge of his times. He was well 
acquainted with history and the mythological tra¬ 
ditions of his nation; and also with the Greek 
poets, and particularly with Homer. He must 
have had competent means to obtain a good educa¬ 
tion, and as he travelled a great deal and appa¬ 
rently had no professional or other occupation, we 
may conclude that his father left him some pro¬ 
perty. It does not appear where he was living 
while he wrote his work, but wherever it was, he 
had opportunities of being acquainted with the 
chief public events that took place in the Roman 
empire. 

The philosophical sect to which Strabo belonged 
was the Stoical, as appears plainly enough from 
many passages in his Geography. He wrote an 
historical work, intitled ‘Io’Toptffd Tiro/uiojfiaTa, 
which he mentions himself, and it is also cited by 
Plutarch ( Lucullus , 28, Sulla , 26), who calls him 
! Strabo the philosopher. This work, in forty-three 
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books, began where the history of Polybius ended, 
nod was probably continued to the battle of Ac- 
tium (Groskurd, Tranal. of Strabo, i. p. 21). 

Strabo was a great traveller, and much of his 
geographical information is the result of his own 
observation. In a passage in the second book of 
his Geography (p. 1J 7) he says, “ I shall accord¬ 
ingly describe partly the lands and seas which 
I have travelled through myself, partly what I 
have found credible in those who have given me 
information orally or by writing. Westwards I 
have travelled from Armenia to the parts of Tyr- 
rhenia adjacent to Sardinia ; towards the south 
from the Euxine to the borders of Ethiopia. And 
perhaps there is not one among those who have 
written geographies who has visited more places 
than I have between these limits; for those who 
have gone further to the west have not gone so far 
to the east; and others who have gone further to¬ 
wards the east, have not advanced so far to the 
west: and the case is the same with the regions 
between the northern and the southern limits.” 
He expressly mentions in his work having seen the 
following countries and places: Egypt, Corinth, the 
island Gyarus ; Populonium, near Elba ; Comana 
in Cappadocia; Ephesus; Mylasa, Amasia, Nysa, 
and Hierapolis in Phrygia. It follows, from this 
enumeration, that he must have seen a great number 
of other places. The meagre and incorrect descrip¬ 
tion which he gives of many districts and towns 
may perhaps be taken a9 evidence that he derived 
his knowledge of them only from books ; whereas 
on the contrary, the fulness and accuracy of his 
description, in other cases, may be good evidence 
that he had visited them. 

It is certain that he saw very little of Greece: 
he visited Corinth, Argos, Athens, Megara, and 
the neighbourhood of those places, but this was all. 
lie saw no more of the Peloponnesus than he 
would see in going to Argos, and he did not know 
that the remains of Mycenae still existed (p. 372). 
It seems probable that he merely passed through 
Greece on his waj' to Brundusium, by which route 
he probably reached Rome. Populonium and 
Luna were the limit of his travels to the north in 
Italy. It was probably in Rome that he obtained 
his information about the countries which lie north 
of the Alps, Gallia, Germany, and also Britain, 
and Spain. During his visit to Egypt he staid 
some time in Alexandria, and he went up the 
river to Syene and Philae, the southern limits of 
Egypt. That he did not remain in Egypt, we 
may safely assume; but it is not clear by what 
route he left it, and the conjectures upon this 
matter are merely guesses. 

The oldest writings of the Greeks, the Homeric 
poems, contain geographical description blended 
with history and fable. In the early period of 
Greek literature, geography was nothing more than 
local description, and the description was made 
for other purposes than geography: it was sub¬ 
servient to poetry. The Ionian school may be 
considered as having made a step towards geogra¬ 
phical science by the attention which they paid 
to celestial phaenomena, but they did nothing 
directly for geography. The history of Herodotus 
is the earliest extant work in which geographical 
description is blended with an historical subject. 
But Herodotus still retains marks of the charac¬ 
teristic early literature of Greece: his history is 
an epic poem; his general geography still bears 
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the mythical 6tamp. That which gives so much 
real value to his work is his own personal obser¬ 
vation, and the truthfulness of his description. 
He is the first extant writer who has treated on 
physical geography, and on the causes now in 
operation by which the earth’s surface is conti¬ 
nually undergoing change. The connection of geo¬ 
graphy and history henceforth subsisted, as we see 
iu the extant Greek and Roman historians, and in 
the Anabasis of Arrian, which is founded on works 
that are now lost. The first systematic writer on 
geography was Eratosthenes, who preceded Strabo 
by about three centuries. The work of Eratos¬ 
thenes was not confined to political and topogra¬ 
phical description: of the three books, into which 
the work was distributed, it is said that the third 
only contained particular description, and the first 
two contained a history of geography, a criticism 
of the sources of which the author availed himself, 
and matters pertaining to physical and mathema¬ 
tical geography : the whole was accompanied by a 
new map of the world. Though this work was se¬ 
verely criticised by Hipparchus, it does not appear 
that the Greeks had any other systematic treatise 
on geography before that of Strabo. But the mate¬ 
rials for a geographical writer had been greatly 
increased between the time of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and those materials were partly furnished 
by historical writers, and adventurers by sea and 
land: the conquests of the Romans also had 
opened countries which were almost unknown to 
the contemporaries of Eratosthenes. 

There is no ground for viewing the Geography 
of Strabo as a new edition of that of Eratosthenes, 
though it is clear from his own work that the trea¬ 
tise of Eratosthenes furnished the foundation for 
his new undertaking, and also furnished him with 
many materials, which however he had to examine, 
to correct, and to add to. Strabo’s work, accord¬ 
ing to his own expression, was not intended for 
the use of all persons ; and indeed no complete 
geographical work can be adapted to those who 
have not the necessary elementary knowledge. 
His work was intended for all who had a 
good education, and particularly for those who 
were engaged in the higher departments of admi¬ 
nistration ; it was designed to be a work which 
would give such persons that geographical and his¬ 
torical information about each country which a 
person engaged in matters political cannot do with¬ 
out. Consistently with this view, his plan does 
not comprehend minute description, except when 
the place or the object is of great interest or im¬ 
portance ; nor is his description limited to the 
physical characteristics of each country ; it com¬ 
prehends the important political events of which 
each country has been the theatre, a notice of the 
chief cities and the great men who have illustrated 
them ; in short, whatever was most characteristic 
and interesting in every country. His work forms a 
striking contrast with the geography of Ptolemaeus, 
and the dry list of names, occasionally relieved by 
something added to them, in the geographical por¬ 
tion of the Natural History of Plinius. It is in 
short a book intended for reading, and it may be 
read ; a kind of historical geography. 

Strabo’s work has a particular value to us of the 
present day, owing to his method of handling the 
subject: he has preserved a great number of histo¬ 
rical facts for which we have no other evidence 
than his work. His language is generally clear, 
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except in those passages where the text has been 
corrupted ; it is appropriate to the matter, simple 
and without affectation. 

It is objected to Strabo that he has undervalued 
Herodotus, and puts him on the same footing as 
Ctesias. The work of Herodotus was perhaps 
hardly appreciated, as it deserved to be, by any 
writer of antiquity; and it is a well grounded 
complaint against Strabo that he could not or did 
not choose to discriminate between the stories 
which Herodotus tells simply as stories which he 
heard, and that which is the result of the personal 
observation of Herodotus. There are many parts 
of the geography of Strabo, particularly his de¬ 
scription of Greece, for which he could have derived 
excellent materials from Herodotus. Strabo has 
maintained the notion, which had prevailed from 
the time of Alexander the Great, that the Caspian 
sea was connected with the northern ocean. Hero¬ 
dotus states it to be a lake, without expressing any 
doubt on the matter; but how he got this inform¬ 
ation, it is impossible to conjecture. Strabo did 
not consider such a fable worth mentioning. We 
might reasonably expect him to give some evidence, 
such as he had, of its supposed connection with 
the northern ocean. He rejects the evidence of 
Pytheas of Marseille, as to the northern regions of 
Europe, and treats him as no better than a liar, 
a circumstance in some measure due to Strabo’s 
attachment to his own system ; but an unprejudiced 
critic should have discovered truth even when it 
is mixed with fable. Strabo’s authorities are 
nearly exclusively Greek. He had a contempt for 
the Roman writers generally ; and certainly Bimply 
as geographers there was not one among them who 
could be called by that name. But the campaigns 
of the Romans and their historical writings and 
memoirs would have furnished him with many 
valuable geographical facts both for his Asiatic and 
European Geography. He made some use of 
Caesar’s writings for his description of Gallia, the 
Alps, and Britain, and he used other materials also, 
as we see from his brief notice of the voyage of 
Publius Crassus to the Cassiterides (p. 176). But 
with this exception, and the writings of Asinius 
Pollio, Fabius Pictor, and an anonymous chorogra- 
pher, he drew little from Roman sources. The 
conjecture that he was imperfectly acquainted with 
the Latin language, will not sufficiently account for 
this, even if we suppose that- he did not learn it 
till he visited Rome ; for he might easily have 
learned Latin enough during his residence in Italy 
to read a Roman author, and if he did choose to 
do that, he could have found plenty of Greeks and 
Romans to help him. That he could not have 
wanted the means of procuring information, we 
may safely assume, for Strabo could not have tra¬ 
velled so much if he were a poor man. He cer¬ 
tainly did not take pains to make the most of the 
Roman materials which he might have found in 
Rome. 

The imperfect descriptions in many parts of 
Strabo's work are probably to be attributed more to 
system than to want of information. He purposely 
omitted many things and many places as not being 
comprehended within his notion of what would be 
useful for the class of persons for whom he wrote. 
It was probably also his object to bring his work 
within a certain compass, so as not to damage its 
circulation by its magnitude, for as books were to 
he copied, and as a man wrote in order to have 
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readers, an object which Strabo clearly admits, the 
reduction of works within reasonable limits was 
at that time, even more than now, necessary, in 
order to ensure their circulation. 

The use that Strabo has made of Homer, is 
another objection to his work. Like many other 
Greeks, Strabo viewed the old national poet as the 
representative of all knowledge ; and considered 
with respect to his own time, the Homeric poems 
are the representation of all that was then known, at 
least of history and geography. But the way in 
which Strabo, particularly in his first book, labours 
to give a meaning to what the poet has said, is 
highly uncritical. That which Homer darkly 
knew or half guessed, has no value except as an 
index of the state of geographical knowledge at that 
time, and was entirely useless in the age of Strabo. 
Though the Hdmeric poems show a great acquaint¬ 
ance with the topography of Greece and the islands 
of the Archipelago, they could not with any pro¬ 
priety be made the basis of a geographical descrip¬ 
tion of those parts, as Strabo has made them ; and 
there were many materials, though scattered and 
incomplete, which Strabo should have used in 
preference to the Homeric poems, and which he 
either did not look for or purposely neglected. 
Thus his description sometimes becomes rather a 
commentary on Ilomer than an independent de¬ 
scription, based on the actual state of knowledge. 
In fact he did not conceive his object with that 
clearness, which iB necessary to give to a work a 
distinctive character ; and though his work is doubt¬ 
less much more entertaining than that of Eratos¬ 
thenes was, and more nearly approaches to the cha¬ 
racter of a true geographical system than the meagre 
determinations of Ptolemaeus, it does not fulfil all 
the conditions of a general systematic geography. 

It is another defect in Strabo’s work that the 
science of astronomy was not properly applied by 
him. The determination of the earth’s figure, and 
the determination of position by the measures of 
latitude and longitude are the essential foundations 
of geographical description. The physical descrip¬ 
tion of the earth’s surface, which is the proper 
object of geography, requires the determination of 
position, in order to give it precision. Though 
Strabo had some mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge, he undervalued these sciences as helps 
to geography, and he did not consider the exact 
division of the earth into climates, in the sense in 
which Hipparchus used the term, and the state¬ 
ment of the latitudes and longitudes of places, 
which in many cases were pretty well determined, 
as essential to his geographical description. He is 
also frequently very incomplete and unsatisfactory 
in his notice of the physical character and the 
natural phaenomena of the countries which he 
describes, which defects and others in his work are 
probably in a great measure due to the circumstance 
that the notion of a geographical description was 
by no means well settled then; and indeed the 
same remark applies in some degree to the works 
of the present day. The true medium between a 
pure description of the earth’s surface as a natural 
phaenomenon and the earth’s surface as the scene of 
human activity, both past and present, cannot be 
determined by any general rule, but must be left to 
the tact and judgment of a writer who is 
thoroughly master of his matter, and who sees by 
a kind of intuition what must be admitted within 
his work and what may be properly omitted. 
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The first two books of Strabo are an introduction 
to his Geography, and much the most difficult part 
of the work. A good commentary upon them 
would in fact be a criticism on all ancient geography 
up to Strabo’s time. He began the first book with 
showing the importance of geographical knowledge 
and its uses. He then passes to Homer, whom he 
considers the earliest of geographers, and defends 
against many of the objections of Eratosthenes. 
In this book he points out some errors of Eratos¬ 
thenes, and makes various remarks on the causes 
which operate to change the earth’s surface. He 
concludes with some corrections of the errors of 
Eratosthenes, as to the extent and division of the 
inhabited part of the earth. 

The second book is mainly occupied with mathe¬ 
matical geography. It contains a criticism of the 
map of the world by Eratosthenes, and of his divi¬ 
sion of the habitable earth into portions (cnppcrytSes); 
.an examination of the doctrines of Posidonius, 
particularly the division into six zones adopted by 
him and by Polybius ; with remarks on the sup¬ 
posed circumnavigation of Libya by Eudoxus, and 
on some errors of Polybius. He also gives his own 
views on the form and magnitude of the earth, and 
of the extent of the habitable part of it; and re¬ 
marks upon the delineation of the earth, on spheres 
and surfaces, and on a map of the world. He also 
gives a general sketch of the earth’s habitable sur¬ 
face, with reference to seas, countries, and nations ; 
and concludes with explaining the doctrine of 
climates and of the shadows projected by objects 
in consequence of the sun’s varying position with 
respect to them. 

In the third book he begins his description: 
he devotes eight books to Europe ; six to Asia ; 
and the seventeenth and last to Egypt and 
Libya. The third book comprises the description 
of Iberia, and Spain and Portugal, for which his 
principal authorities are Arteraidorus, Polybius, and 
Posidonius, all of whom had visited Iberia. Arte- 
midorus was also an authority for his knowledge 
of the sea-coast in general, both that of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and that of the Ocean. At the end of 
this book he speaks of the Cassiterides. 

The fourth book treats of Gallia according to 
its four-fold division under Augustus, of Britain, 
the description of which is meagre* of Ieme or 
Ireland, of Thule, and of the Alps. His principal 
authorities are the same as for the third book, with 
the addition of C. Julius Caesar, who is his only 
authority for Britain, with the exception of some 
little matter from Pytheas. Polybius is his autho¬ 
rity for the description of the Alps* But it is plain 
that he also obtained matter for his fourth book 
from oral communications during his residence in 
Italy. 

In the fifth and sixth books Strabo describes 
Italy and the adjacent islands; and his description 
begins with North Italy, or Gallia Cisalpina, and 
the country of the Ligures, for which Polybius is 
his chief authority, though with respect to this and 
other parts of Italy he derived much information 
from his own personal observation. Eratosthenes, 
Arteraidorus, Ephorus, Fabius Pictor, Caecilius, 
the Sicilian, and an anonymous chorographer are 
his main written authorities for the description of 
Italy. The anonymous chorographer is supposed 
to be a Roman, because he gives distances in Roman 
miles and not in Greek stadia. Some critics have 
conjectured that this chorographer is M. Vipsanius 
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Agrippa, but this work of Agrippa, says Groskurd, 
was not completed and published until after his 
death, and in b. c. 12, and consequently much too 
late for Strabo to have made use of it between b. c. 
29 and 26, at Rome. The translator here assumes 
that he has fixed Strabo’s residence at Rome 
during this period, whereas it cannot be proved, 
and if it could, the argument would not even then 
be conclusive. It is a better objection to the 
supposition of this chorographer being Agrippa, 
“that Strabo made use of this work only for Italy, 
perhaps also southern Gaul, and for no other 
country, and yet it extended over the whole Ro¬ 
man empire.” The fifth book concludes with a 
description of Campania, partly from his own 
knowledge and partly from Antiochus of Syracusae 
and others. 

In the sixth book he describes Southern Italy 
and Sicily, with the adjacent islands ; and adds at 
the end a short sketch of the extent and actual 
condition of tho Roman Empire. 

In the seventh book he treats of the nations of 
northern and eastern Europe, including those north 
of the Ister, and, south of tho Ister, Illyricum, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, the coast of Thrace on the 
Pontus, and Epirus, with some notices of Mace¬ 
donia and Thrace. That part of the book which 
treated of Macedonia and Thrace is lost; and all 
that we have in place of it is a meagre epitome. 
Strabo does not state his authorities for what he 
says of the Germans ; but for the other northern 
nations he had the work of Posidonius. For the 
tracts south of the Ister he had the lost work of 
Aristotle on the constitution of states, Polybius, 
Posidonius, Theopompus, and Ephorus. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth books comprehend 
the description of Hellas and the Islands, and, as 
already observed, Homer is the basis of his de¬ 
scription. The treatment of the subject in these 
three books differs considerably from that in the 
rest of the work: it is chiefly antiquarian and 
mythological. Heeren maintains that Strabo visited 
all Hellas and the islands of the Archipelago, but 
it is not easy to prove this from his work, and the 
defects of his description are better evidence for 
the opinion that he saw very little of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus and of Greece north of the Isthmus. 

The eleventh book begins with the description 
of Asia, which is considered as separated from 
Europe by the Tanais or Don. Strabo follows 
Eratosthenes in dividing Asia into two large 
masses, a northern and a southern mass ; a natural 
division determined by the direction of the moun¬ 
tain range of Taurus from west to east. The first 
or northern division, that on this side Taurus, com¬ 
prehends four parts, of which the first comprises 
the country between the Tanais, the Maeotis, the 
Pontus, and the Caspian; the second comprises the 
tracts east of the Caspian, and Taurus itself; the 
third comprises the countries south of the Caucasus, 
Media, Armenia, and Cappadocia ; and the fourth 
Asia Minor, from the Halys. The first three parts 
are described in the eleventh book, and the fourth, 
with Cappadocia and Pontus, in the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth books. For the first part, 
comprised in the eleventh book, Strabo might, and 
probably did obtain much oral information in his 
native country ; some little he derived from Hero¬ 
dotus, and still more from Artemidorus, Erato¬ 
sthenes, and the historians of the Mithridatic wars, 
among whom was Theophanes, the friend of Pom* 

3n 4 
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peius Magnns. (Plutarch, Pomjwius, c. 37, 42.) 
Mctrodorus of Scepsis, Hypsicrates of Amisus, 
and Clitarchus, were also his authorities. For the 
second part he had Patrocles, and Aristobulus, who 
described the campaigns of Alexander, Eratosthenes, 
Herodotus, and Posidonius ; and for the third the 
historians of the Mithridatic War. 

With the twelfth book begins the description of 
Asia Minor, and treats of the northern part. 
Strabo had not seen all this tract himself, and the 
chief part of his knowledge was derived from oral 
information and tho Greek historians. The de¬ 
scription of Asia Minor is continued in the thir¬ 
teenth book, but is confined to some districts of the 
north-western coast and the island of Lesbus. He 
devotes, as we might expect, a large space to the 
Troad, which he had doubtless visited, and he 
avails himself of Homer and the researches of 
Demetrius of Scepsis. This book contains much 
mythological and historical matter for which there 
were ample materials in Ephorus, Hellanicus, 
Charon, Menecrates, and many other Greek writers. 
His dissertation on the Leleges, Cilicians, and Pe- 
lasgi, who once inhabited the coast of Aeolis and of 
Ionia, is chiefly from Menecrates and Demetrius of 
Scepsis. 

The fourteenth book contains the description of 
the other parts of Asia Minor, Ionia, Caria, the 
islands Samos, Chios, Rhodes, the countries Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Cilicia, and the island Cyprus. 
In addition to the authorities which he had for the 
thirteenth book, he adds for this book also Phere- 
cydes of Syros, for the Milesian colonies Anaxi¬ 
menes of Lampsacus, and Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Ephorus, Artemidorus, Eratosthenes, and Posi¬ 
donius. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth books contain the 
description of the second great division of Asia,the 
southern, or the part on that side of Taurus. The 
fifteenth book contains the description of India and 
Persia, which Strabo never visited. His descrip¬ 
tion of India is very imperfect as a geographical 
description, but it contains much valuable matter, 
particularly about the people, which he derived 
from the historians of Alexander and of the cam¬ 
paigns of Seleucus in India. Patrocles, Aristo¬ 
bulus, and Nearchu8, the two last of whom we 
know how to estimate by the aid of Arrian, he 
judiciously made his chief authorities. He aho 
used Megasthenes, Onesicritus, Deimachus, and 
Clitarchus, but he did not put confidence in them. 
For East Persia, or Ariana, Eratosthenes is his 
chief authority ; for West Persia, or Persia Proper, 
he had Aristobulus and Polycletus of Larissa, who 
wrote a history of Alexander ; and he derived 
something from Herodotus. 

In the sixteenth book he treats of Assyria, with 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia, Syria with Phoenicia 
and Palestine, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
the coast of Ethiopia, and Arabia. His chief au¬ 
thorities for Assyria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, 
were some of the historians of Alexander, and 
Eratosthenes, Posidonius, and Herodotus: for the 
other parts, Eratosthenes, Posidonius, and Artemi¬ 
dorus. His description of Arabia and the adjacent 
coast of Libya is founded on Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, but Artemidorus derived materials 
for his description of the Red Sea from Agatbar- 
chides of Cnidos. Strabo also obtained oral in¬ 
formation about Arabia from his friends Aelius 
Callus and the Stoic Athenodorus. 
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In the seventeenth and last hook Strabo describes 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and the north coast of Libya. He 
had seen all Egypt as far as the first cataracts, and 
his description of this country and of its ancient 
monuments is one of the most complete parts of his 
work. Besides the information that he could collect 
in Alexandria, he had Eratosthenes, Eudorus, 
Aristo, Polybius, and Posidonius. For the Am¬ 
monium he had the historians of Alexander, whom 
Arrian afterwards used ; and for Ethiopia the au¬ 
thority of Petronius, who had carried on war 
there, and also Agatharchides and Herodotus. As 
to the country of the Libyans and the tribes Strabo 
says little that is new ; but he made use of Era¬ 
tosthenes, Artemidorus, Posidonius, and Iphicrates, 
who wrote a work on the plants and animals of 
Libya. 

Strabo's historical work is mentioned by Josephus 
(Jewish Antiq. xiv. 7) and by Plutarch. His geogra¬ 
phical work is only mentioned by Marcianus of 
Heraclea, at the commencement of his Periplus, 
Athenaeus, and by Harpocration, in his Lexicon of 
the Ten Orators Asuxcfs). It was largely 

used by Stephanus of Byzantium, in the fifth 
century. It is not quoted by Pausanias, which is 
not surprising ; but it is somewhat singular that 
Plinius does not refer to it in his Natural History, 
a circumstance which justifies the conclusion that 
he was not acquainted with the work. Copies of 
the geography were probably dear, which will ex¬ 
plain its not being much in circulation, though the 
expense alone would not have prevented Plinius 
from getting it. “How much happier are we, 1 ' 
exclaims Groskurd, with true Philhellenic en¬ 
thusiasm, “to whom the old Greek authors are 
now offered in unlimited abundance and in three- 
silver-groschen-little-volumes (dreisilbergroschen- 
bandchen).” 

If, then, there were few copies of Strabo, it is 
something of an accident that the work exists at 
all ; and it seems probable that the extant MSS. 
may all owe their origin to some one that existed 
in the middle ages. This inference appears to fol¬ 
low from the fact of the great corruption of Strabo’s 
text, and the general agreement of all MSS. which 
have hitherto been collated in their lacunae and 
errors, for slight discrepancies in MSS. naturally 
result from copying, especially when the copyist is 
not a critic. The great lacuna at the end of the 
seventh book is found in all the MSS.; but there 
must have been some MSS. on which was framed 
the Epitome which occupies the place of the original 
text, now deficient. The valuable MS. now at 
Paris (Cod. Par. 1393 ; in Falconer’s edition, 
Par. 3) was brought from Asia in 1732, by the 
Abb6 Sevin. 

An Epitome or Chrestomatheia of Strabo was 
made by an unknown author, probably about a. d. 
980. It is printed in the second volume of Hud¬ 
son’s Minor Geographers, and in the editions of 
Falconer and Koray. This epitome, which has all 
the faults inherent in an epitome, and some that 
are not unavoidable, extends to the whole work, 
and is of some use, as it has been made from a 
MS. different from any that exist. Another 
epitome, still in MS., was made by the monk 
Maximus Planudes about 1350 ; and excerpts from 
the first ten books made by Pletho, the teacher of 
Cardinal Bessarion, are still in MS. The excerpts 
were collated by Siebenkees, and used in the Sie- 
benkees-Tzschucke edition. 
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The first edition of Strabo was by Aldus, Ve¬ 
nice. 1516; and this text was followed in the 
editions of Hopper and Heresbach, Basle, 1549, 
and of Xylander (Holzmann), Basle, 1571, with 
a new Latin version. The next edition of the 
text was by Casaubon, who used several MSS., 
but it is uncertain if they exist. There are two 
editions of the text by Casaubon, Geneva, 1587, 
and Paris, 1620, fol., accompanied by a Latin 
translation and a commentary. Casaubon, who 
was only twenty-eight years of age when he 
edited this work, did a great deal for Strabo, 
though he could have done more, if he had taken 
more time about it. His commentary is pretty 
complete for the first books, but it gradually 
becomes more meagre as he approached the end of 
his labours. The edition of 1620 does not differ 
materially from that of 1587, and it is that which 
is generally referred to by the page. No new 
edition of Strabo appeared for a long time, and the 
critics were contented with making occasional cor¬ 
rections of certain passages and incidental remarks. 
The conjectures of Thomas Tyrwhitt, London, 
1783, are valuable. 

The reprint of Casaubon’s edition by Alme- 
loveen, Amsterdam, 1707, is useful for the col¬ 
lection of the notes of various critics. A new 
edition of Strabo was commenced by Brequigny, 
but only three books appeared, Paris, 1763. He 
left behind him a French translation with notes in 
Latin, which was used by the French translators 
of Strabo. 

The seventh edition of Strabo, that of Falconer, 
Oxford, 1807, 2 vols. fol., was begun after the 
edition of Siebenkees, but finished before it. It is 
a reprint from Almeloveen, and contains no im¬ 
provement of the text, though there were means 
for doing this, in the collection of five MSS. by 
Villebrune, and in other resources. This edition 
contains the collation of the Eton MS., that of 
the Escurial, and two Medicean MSS. ; also the 
conjectures of Tyrwhitt, and some remarks of 
Villebrune and Falconer. There are seventeen 
maps intended for the illustration of Strabo. 

The eighth edition of Strabo was commenced by 
Professor J. P. Siebenkees, Leipzig, 1811. He 
only lived to complete the first six books in 2 vols. 
8vo.; and the work was finished by Professor 
Tzschucke in 1811. Siebenkees did his part 
very ill; but the edition improved greatly after 
Tzschucke commenced his labours. He made, 
however, few corrections, having a religious respect 
for the readings of the MS., and his text differs 
little from that of the edition of Casaubon. Friede- 
mann added as a continuation and seventh part of 
this work the commentary of Casaubon, and a very 
complete critical apparatus. 

The ninth edition of Strabo was by the learned 
Greek of Chios, Adamantios Koray, which ap¬ 
peared at Paris, 1815—1818, 4 vols. 8vo. This 
was really the first critical edition of Strabo that 
was worthy of the name, though he is perhaps 
justly blamed for being sometimes too bold in sub¬ 
stituting the conjectures of others or his own for 
MSS. readings which ought not to be rejected. 
The first volume contains a map to illustrate the 
geographical system of Strabo, by Gosselin. 

The tenth edition, which is not yet completed, 
is by Gustavus Kramer, and is by far the most 
valuable that has yet appeared. The two volumes 
which have been published (Berlin, 1844 and 
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1847) contain books i.—xii. The text of this 
edition is founded on a new collation of MSS., and 
is furnished with a critical commentary. 

The first Latin translation of Strabo appeared 
forty-five years before the Greek text of Aldus. 
Guarini of Verona translated the first ten books, 
and Gregorio of Tiferno the remainder. The next 
version, that of Xylander, is much superior, and is 
printed in both editions of Casaubon, in that of 
Almeloveen, and in the Siebenkees-Tzschucke 
edition, with some corrections. Strabo was well 
translated into Italian from a MS. by Bonaccioli, 
Venice, 1552 or 1562. A German translation by 
A. J. Penzel appeared at Lemgo, 1775, &c., 4 vols.; 
but it is said to have little merit. 

A French translation of Strabo appeared at 
Paris, 1805—1819, in five quarto volumes, with 
the title “ G6ographie de Strabon, traduite du 
Grec en Franqais,” and accompanied by copious 
critical and other notes. It was translated by La 
Porte du Theil and Koray, with the exception of 
Du Theil's share, which was left unfinished by his 
death in 1815, and which was completed by Le- 
tronne, who translated the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth books. Gosselin added the geographical ex¬ 
planations, and five maps to illustrate the systems 
of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Polybius, and Strabo, 
with respect to the inhabited portion of the earth. 
The notes of Du Theil are sometimes exceedingly 
diffuse. 

An Italian translation by Ambrosoli was pub¬ 
lished at Milan, 1828, 4 vols. 8vo. and 4to. 

The best translation of Strabo is the new Ger¬ 
man version by C. J. Groskurd, 3 vols. 8vo., Berlin 
and Stettin, 1831—1833. The fourth volume, 
Berlin, 1834, contains a very complete Index, 
which is adapted to the second edition of Casaubon 
and all subsequent editions, except the small 
Tauchnitz edition, the only one that has not the 
paging of Casaubon’s edition in the margin. The 
translation of Groskurd is made from the cor¬ 
rected text of Strabo, and he has availed himself 
of the labours of all his predecessors. In addition 
to this he has bestowed great pains on his version, 
which is a most valuable addition to the literature 
of his country : those who occupy themselves with 
the history of geography, and with ancient geo¬ 
graphy in particular, may now ascertain the meaning 
of Strabo, so far as it is possible to ascertain it. 
The author has added many valuable notes at the 
bottom of the page. To say that such a work 
cannot be free from error, is not to disparage it. 
A comparison of many parts with the original has 
convinced the writer of this article of the fidelity, 
diligence, and sound knowledge of the learned 
translator. The translation is not dedicated to a 
king or any great person, for we presume that the 
author had not imperial or royal patronage, like 
the French translators of Strabo. It is dedicated 
to nobody, — to the Manes of Strabo. The 
preface and introduction contain a dissertation on 
Strabo, his life and writings, which, with Heeren’s 
Essay, w De Fontibus Geographicorura Strabonis,” 
Gottingen 1823, and the Geography of Strabo, is 
the chief authority for this article. [G. L.] 
STRABO, ACI'LIUS, accused by the inha. 
bitants of Cyrene in a. d. 59 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 18). 

STRABO, FA'NNIUS. 1. C. Fannius Stra¬ 
bo, was consul b. c. 161 with M. Valerius Messalla. 
In their consulship the rhetoricians were expelled 
from Rome (Gell. xv. 11; Suet, de Rhet. 1). Fan- 
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nius also proposed a lex suintuaria (Gell. ii. 24 ; 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13; Plin. //. AT. x. 50. s. 71). 

2. C. Fannius C. p. Strabo, the son of the 
preceding, was consul b. c. 122 with Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. In his tribuneship of the plebs he 
had followed the guidance and advice of Scipio 
Africanus senior. Fannius owed his election to 
the consulship chiefly to the influence of C. Grac¬ 
chus, who canvassed the people on his behalf, as 
he was anxious to prevent his enemy Opimius 
from obtaining the office. But as soon as Fannius 
entered upon the consulship, he supported the 
aristocracy, and took an active part in opposing the 
measures of Gracchus. He published a proclama¬ 
tion commanding all the Italian allies to leave 
Rome, and he spoke against the proposal of Grac¬ 
chus, who wished to give the Roman franchise to 
the Latins. This speech was preserved and was 
regarded as a master-piece in the time of Cicero. 
Many persons questioned whether it had been 
composed by Fannius himself, as he had the repu¬ 
tation of being only a middling orator ; but Cicero 
assigns it to him. It continued to be read by the 
grammarians (Cic. Brut. 26 ; Plin. //. N. ii. 32; 
Plut. C. Gracch. 8, 11, 12; Cic. de Orat. iii. 47 ; 
Jul. Viet, de Art. Rhet. p. 224, ed. Orelli; Meyer, 
Orat. Rom. Fragm . p. 191, &c., 2d ed.) 

3. C. Fannius M. f. Strabo, the son-in-law 
of Laelius, is frequently confounded with C. Fan¬ 
nius C. f. [No. 2.] In his youth he served in 
Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in b. c. 146, and 
along with Tib. Gracchus, was the first to mount 
the walls of Carthage on the capture of the city. 
He afterwards served in Spain with distinction, in 
b. c. 142, under Fabius Maximus Servilianus. 
(Plut. Tib. Gracch. 4 ; Appian, I lisp 67.) Fan¬ 
nius is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers 
both in his work De Republican and in his treatise 
De Amicitia. At the advice of his father-in-law 
Laelius, Fannius had attended the lectures of the 
Stoic philosopher, Panaetius. His style of speak¬ 
ing was harsher than that of his namesake, C. 
Fannius C. f., and none of his orations are men¬ 
tioned by Cicero. He owed his celebrity in 
literature to his History, which was written in 
Latin, and the style of which is described by Ci¬ 
cero as “neque nimis infans neque perfecte di- 
serta.” We have no information respecting the 
extent of this History ; we only know that it 
treated of contemporary events; and that it pos¬ 
sessed some merit appears from the fact of Brutus 
making an abridgment of it. Sallust likewise 
praises its truth. (Cic. de Rep. i. 12, Lael. 1, 
Brut. 26, 31, corap. 21, de Leg. i. 2, ad Att. xii. 5 ; 
Sail. ap. Victorin. p. 57, ed. Orelli; Krause, Vitae 
et Fragm. Hist . Rom. p. 171, &c.; Orelli, Onom. 
Tull. pp. 249, 250.) 

One of the difficulties respecting this C. Fannius 
M. f. arises from a letter of Cicero, in which he 
writes to Atticus to ask him under what consuls 
C. Fannius M. f. was tribune of the plebs, adding 
that he believed that it was during the censorship 
of P. Africanus and L. Mummius, that is, in b. c. 
142 (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 13, c.). Pighius therefore 
concluded from this passage, that the C. Fannius 
M. f. who was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 142, 
must have been a different person from the son-in- 
law of Laelius, who was serving that year in 
Spain, as we have already seen; and he accord¬ 
ingly supposes that there were three contemporaries 
of the name of C. Fannius, namely, 1. C. Fannius, 
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C. f. consul b. c. 122 ; 2. C. Fannius, M. f. tribnne 
b. c. 142, and 3. C. Fannius, M. f., the son-in-law 
of Laelius and the historian. But the creation of 
another person of the same name in order to get 
out of a chronological difficulty, is always suspi¬ 
cious ; and if there were three C. Fannii, who were 
contemporaries, Cicero would hardly have omitted 
to mention them, especially since he speaks of the 
two C. Fannii in such close connection. Orelli 
supposes (Onom. Tull. 1. c .) that C. Fannius, the 
son-in-law of Laelius, was tribune of the soldiers 
in Spain in b. c. 142, and that Cicero confounded 
this tribuneship with the tribuneship of the plebs. 
But this supposition of Orelli cannot be correct, if 
Cicero (de Rep. i. 12) is right in his statement 
that the son-in-law of Laelius was only of quaes- 
torian age in b. c. 129, that is, not more than thirty, 
since in that case he would not have been old 
enough to have been tribune of the soldiers in b. c. 
142. It is much more probable that Cicero con¬ 
founded C. Fannius, M. £, the son-in-law of Lae¬ 
lius, with C. Fannius, C. f., and that the latter 
was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 142. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite impossible to reconcile all the state¬ 
ments of ancient writers respecting this C. Fannius. 
According to his own statement, as preserved by 
Plutarch (Tib. Gracch. 4), he was one of the first 
to mount the walls of Carthage in b. c. 146, but if 
he was thirty in b. c. 129, he could only have been 
thirteen in the former year! 

STRABO, C. JU'LIUS CAESAR. [Cae¬ 
sar, No. 10.] 

STRABO, M. LAE'NIUS, of Brundisium, a 
Roman eques and a friend of Varro, was the first 
person who introduced the use of the aviaries, in 
which birds of various kinds were kept. (Varr. 
R. R. iii 5. § 8 ; Plin. H. N. x. 50, s. 72, where he 
is erroneously called M. Laelius Strabo.) 

STRABO, CN. POMPEIUS. [Pompeius, 
No. 2].] 

STRABO, SEIUS, a Roman eques, was com¬ 
mander of the praetorian troops at the latter end 
of the reign of Augustus and the commencement 
of that of Tiberius. He was subsequently sent 
by the latter emperor to govern Egypt, and was 
then succeeded in the sole command of the prae¬ 
torian troops by his son, the notorious Sejanus, who 
had shared with him the command from the first 
year of the reign of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. i. 7, 
24, iv. 1 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 19.) [Sejanus.] 

STRABO, TI'TIUS. 1. C., belonged to the 
republican party on the death of Caesar. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xii. 6.) 

2. L., a Roman eques, whom Cicero introduced 
to M. Brutus (ad Fam. xiii. 14). 

STRABO, L. VOLTEIUS, known only from 
coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The 
obverse represents the head of Jupiter, the reverse 
Europa carried away on the bull (Eckhel, vol v. 
p. 345.) 



COIN OF L. VOLTEIUS STRABO. 
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STRABO, C. PAETILIUS, C. L., the name 
of a freedman, which appears, with the epithet 
Caelator, on an inscription, respecting the ge¬ 
nuineness of which there are strong doubts. There 
is no other mention of this artist. (Muratori, 
The*, vol. i. p. lxx. n. 6; Maffei, Art. Cr. Lapid. 
p. 214; Orelli, Inscr. Lat. Sel n. 1614; R. Ro- 
chette, Lettre k M. Schom , p. 409.) [P. S.] 

STRATEGOPU'LUS, GREGO'RIUS. 

[Mammas.] 

STRA'TIUS (2 rpdnos .) 1. A son of Nestor 
and Anaxibia. (Horn. Od. iii. 413.) 

2. A son of Clymenus. (Paus. ix. 37. § l.) 

3. Stratios, i. e. the warlike, occurs also as a 

surname of Zeus and Ares. (Strab. xiv. p. 659 ; 
Herod, v. 119.) [L. S.] 

STRA'TIUS (Srpclnos). 1. An Achaean of 
Tritaea, was one of the deputies who met to deli¬ 
berate concerning the course to be pursued at the 
breaking out of the war between Perseus and the 
Romans (b. c. 169). Though his sentiments were 
hostile to Rome, he dissuaded his countrymen from 
taking any active part against the republic (Polyb. 
xxviii. 6). He was one of the Achaeans after¬ 
wards carried to Rome in B. c. 167, to await the 
judgment of the senate, and an embassy sent 
thither by his countrymen in b. c. 160, had for its 
chief object to obtain the liberation of him and 
Polybius (Id. xxxii. 7). He was not, however, 
set free till long after, when he returned to his 
native country, where we find him thenceforth 
taking a strong part in support of the Roman in¬ 
fluence, and opposing the destructive counsels of 
Critolaus and Diaeus. (Id. xxxviii. 5, xl. 4.) 

2. A physician and friend of Eumenes II., king 
of Pergainu9, who was sent by him to Rome in 
b. c. 167, to restrain as well as observe the am¬ 
bitious designs of his brother Attalus. By his 
prudent admonitions he succeeded in recalling that 
prince to a sense of duty. (Polyb. xxx. 2 ; Liv. 
xlv. 19.) [E. H. B.] 

STRATOCLES (SrpaTOKAys). ]. An Athe¬ 
nian orator, the 6on of Euthyderaus. He was a 
contemporary of Demosthenes, and a friend of the 
orator Lycurgus. It was on his motion that a 
decree was passed investing Lycurgus with the 
office of manager of the public revenue (Plut. Vit. 
x. Orat. p. 852. a.). Stratocles was a virulent op¬ 
ponent of Demosthenes, whom he charged with 
having accepted bribes from Harpalus (Deinarch. 
in Demosth. pp. 175, a. 177, a. Compare De¬ 
mosthenes, vol. i. p. 986). He was himself a 
man of very disreputable character, though a per¬ 
suasive speaker (Demosth. adv. Pantaen. p. 944. c.; 
Plut. Demetr. c. 11. p. 893, e.). Plutarch com¬ 
pares him to Cleon, whom he seems even to have 
surpassed in impudence. On the occasion of the 
defeat of Amorgus (b. c. 322) Stratocles, having 
himself received intelligence some time before the 
news became generally known, crowned himself 
with a chaplet, and went through the Cerameicus, 
proclaiming that the Athenians had been victori¬ 
ous, and bidding the people celebrate a festival of 
thanksgiving. When the real 6tate of the case 
became known, and the people indignantly charged 
him with having deceived them, he asked, with 
consummate effrontery, what harm he had done, 
for it was owing to him that they had had three 
days* enjoyment Stratocles especially distin¬ 
guished himself by his extravagant flattery of De- 
nietriuB, in whose honour he brought forward in 
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the assembly the most preposterous decrees (Plut. 
Demetr. 11,12). When on one occasion, he pro¬ 
posed a vote that whatever Demetrius ordered was 
pious towards the gods and just towards men, a 
satirical remark of Demochares in reply to some 
who said that Stratocles must be mad to propose 
such decrees, led to a quarrel between Demochares 
and the partizans of Stratocles, and ultimately to 
the banishment of the former (Plut. Demetr. c. 24, 
Compare Demochares, vol. i. p. 973). It was 
to accommodate the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries to the convenience or caprice of Demetrius, 
who demanded to be initiated, that Stratocles pro¬ 
posed the outrageously absurd decree, that the people 
should call the month Munychion Anthesterion, and 
celebrate the smaller mysteries, and then forthwith 
change the name again to Boedromion and celebrate 
the greater mysteries (Plut. Demetr. 26). This was 
in b. c. 302. A fragment of a speech of Stratocles 
is quoted by Photius {Cod. ccl. 4. p.447, a. ed. Bek- 
ker.) from Agatharchides (Ruhnken. Hist. Crit. 
Orat. Grace. Opusc. p. 362, &c.). 

We find a Stratocles mentioned as one of the 
Athenian generals at the battle of Chaeroneia, in 
b. c. 338. (Polynen. Straieg. iv. 2 ; comp. Aesch. 
adv. Ctes. c. 45. p. 74.) Droysen {Gesch. der 
Nachfolgcr Alexanders , p. 498) considers the gene¬ 
ral and the orator to be identical. 

Cicero ( Brutus , 11) mentions a Stratocles in a 
connection which seems to point him out as a rhe¬ 
torician who was the author of some historical 
work. Ruhnken, however (/. c. p. 364) identifies 
him with the Athenian orator. 

2. A celebrated actor at Rome, mentioned by 
Quintilian {List. Orat. xi. 3, § 178) and Juvenal 
(iii. 99). 

3. Some others of the same name are met with, 

the notices of whom are not worth inserting 
here. [C. P. M.] 

STRA'TOLAS (SrpardAas), a citizen of Elis, 
and one of the leaders of the oligarchical party 
there. In b. c. 364 we find him in command of 
what Xenophon calls the Three Hundred, — per¬ 
haps a body organized by the oligarchs out of their 
own class, in imitation of the Sacred Band of 
Thebes (see Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. v. p. 136). 
Acting in this capacity, he fell in battle at Olym¬ 
pia against the Arcadians, who had invaded Elis, 
and were attempting to celebrate the Olympic 
games under the presidency of Pisa. (Xen. licit. 
vii. 4. §§ 15,31; comp. Diod. xv. 77,82.) [E. E.j 

STRATON (STparwi/), historical. 1. A Tyrian, 
who was preserved by the gratitude of his slave, 
upon occasion of a general servile insurrection, and 
was subsequently elected by general consent to be 
king of Tyre, a dignity which he transmitted to his 
descendants. No clue is given us to the date of 
this story, which is recorded only by Justin (xviii. 
3), and wears a very fabulous aspect. 

2, Son of Gerostratus, the king or dynast of 
Aradus in Phoenicia at the time of its conquest by 
Alexander. Gerostratus himself was absent with 
the Persian fleet, but Straton hastened after the 
battle of Issus (b. c. 333) to meet the conqueror 
on his advance into Phoenicia with the offering of 
a crown of gold, and bearing the submission of 
Aradus and its dependent cities. (Arrian. Anal. 
ii. 13; Curt. iv. 1. § 6.) 

3. King or dynast of Sidon, at the same period, 
was distinguished for his luxury and voluptuous¬ 
ness, in which he sought to vie with his contem- 
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pornry Nicocles, king of Salamis (Athen. xii. p. 
531). After the conquest of Phoenicia, he was 
deposed by Alexander on account of the support 
he had given to Dareius, and his throne conferred 
upon Abdalonimus, a man in humble circumstances. 
(Curt. iv. 1. § 16; Diod. xvii. 47, erroneously re¬ 
presents him as king of Tyre.) 

4. A Greek rhetorician, a friend of M. Brutus, 
who was present with him at the fatal battle of 
Philippi (b. c. 42), and having fled with him from 
the field, was induced to render him a last service 
by dispatching him with his own sword. He was 
subsequently reconciled with Octavian, who treated 
him with distinction, and to whom he rendered 
good service at the battle of Actium. (Pint. Bmt. 
52, 53.) [E. II. B.] 

STRATON (Srpcfrwi'), literary. 1. An Athe¬ 
nian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, according 
to Suidas ( s . v.), who mentions his play entitled 
&olvi^ which is, no doubt, the same as the $oivi- 
ki'Stjs, from which a considerable fragment is quoted 
by Athenaeus (ix. p. 382, e.). From the frequency 
with which the name of the comic poet Strattis 
occurs corrupted into Straton , 6ome distinguished 
scholars have supposed that the fragment in Athe¬ 
naeus should be ascribed to Strattis, and that the 
comic poet Straton owes his existence solely to the 
errors of transcribers, followed by Suidas. It has, 
however, been shown by Meineke, from the in¬ 
ternal evidence of the fragment itself, that it could 
hardly have been written by Strattis, or by any 
other poet of the Old Comedy ; and therefore there 
is no reason to reject the testimony of Suidas, al¬ 
though it may be doubted whether he is strictly 
correct in ascribing Straton to the Middle Comedy. 
If the Philetas mentioned in the fragment be, as 
seems very probable, the celebrated poet of Cos, 
who flourished about 01. 120, Straton ought rather 
to be referred to the New than to the Middle Co¬ 
medy. The first three verses of the fragment and 
the beginning of the fourth were appropriated by 
Philemon. (Ath. xiv. p. 659, b.) 

Another comic poet of this name is mentioned 
by Plutarch ( Symp . v. 1), as a contemporary. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol, ii. pp. 496, 497 ; Mei¬ 
neke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 426—428, 
vol. iv. pp. 545—548, Editio Minor, pp. 1156— 
1158.) 

2. The son of Arcesilaus, of Lampsncus, was a 
distinguished peripatetic philosopher, and the tutor 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He succeeded Theo¬ 
phrastus as head of the school in 01.123, b. c. 288, 
and, after presiding over it eighteen years, was 
succeeded by Lycon. (Diog. Laert. v. 58.) He 
devoted himself especially to the study of natural 
science, whence he obtained, or, as it appears from 
Cicero, himself assumed the appellation of Fhysieus 
( <pv<riK6 ?). Cicero, while speaking highly of his 
talents, blames him for neglecting the most ne¬ 
cessary part of philosophy, that which has respect 
to virtue and morals, and giving himself up to the 
investigation of nature. {Acad. Quaest. i. 9, de 
Fin. v. 5.) In the long list of his works, given by 
Diogenes, several of the titles are upon subjects of 
moral philosophy, but the great majority belong to 
the department of physical science. 

The opinions of Straton have given rise to much 
interesting controversy; but unfortunately the re¬ 
sult has been very unsatisfactory on account of the 
want of positive information. From the few no¬ 
tices of his tenets, which we find in the ancient 
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writers, he appears to have held a pantheistic 
system, the specific character of which cannot 
however, be determined. He seems to have de¬ 
nied the existence of any god out of the material 
universe, and to have held that every particle of 
matter has a plastic «and seminal power, but with¬ 
out sensation or intelligence; and that life, sensa¬ 
tion, and intellect, are but forms, accidents, and 
affections of matter. Some modern writers have 
regarded Straton as a forerunner of Spinoza, while 
others see in his system an anticipation of the 
hypothesis of monads. He has been charged with 
atheism by Cudworth, Leibnitz, Bayle, and other 
distinguished writers, and warmly defended by 
Schlosser, in his Spicilegium historico-philosophicuin 
de Slratone Lampsaceno , cognomine Fhysico , et athe - 
ismo vulgo ei tributo , Vitemberg. 1728, 4to. A 
good account of the controversy, with references to 
the writers who have noticed Straton, is given by 
Harless, in his edition of Fabricius. {Bibl. Graec. 
vol. iii. pp. 506—508 ; C. Nauwerck, de Strdt. 
Lamps. Phil. Disquis. Berol. 1836, 8vo.) 

3. Another Peripatetic philosopher of Alexan¬ 
dria. (Diog. Laert. v. 61.) 

4. An historian, who wrote the exploits of Phi¬ 
lip and Perseus in their wars with the Romans, 
and may therefore be supposed to have lived about 
b. c. 160. (Diog. Laert. v. 61.) 

5. Of Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, and the 
compiler of an Anthology, which was entitled, 
from the subject common to all the poems of which 
it consisted, Mouaxi TcaiHucfi. It is so called in 
the preface of Constantinu9 Cephalas to this sec¬ 
tion of his Anthology. It was composed partly of 
epigrams compiled from the earlier anthologies of 
Meleager and Philip, and from other sources, and 
partly of poems written by Straton himself. Of 
the poets comprised in the Garland of Meleager, 
Straton received thirteen into his collection, name¬ 
ly, Meleager, Dioscorides, Polystratus, Antipater, 
Aratus, Mnasalcas, Even us, Alcaeus of Messene, 
Phanias, Asclepiades, Rhianus, Callimachus, and 
Poseidippus: of those in the Anthology of Philip, 
lie only took two, namely, Tullius Laureas and 
Automedon ; and to these he added ten others, 
namely, Flaccus, Alpheius of Mytilene, Julius Leo¬ 
nidas, Scythinus, Numenius, Dionysius, Fronto, 
Thymocles, Glaucus, and Diodes. The whole 
number of poems in the collection is 258, of which 
98 are by Straton himself. The work formed the 
last section of the Anthology of Constantine (P la- 
nudes], and is printed in Jacobs's edition of the 
Palatine Anthology, c. xii. 

The time of Straton has been disputed, but it is 
evident that he lived in the second century of our 
era ; since, on the one hand, he compiled from the 
Anthology of Philip, who flourished at the end of 
the first century, and, on the other hand, he is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (v. 61), who wrote 
most probably at the beginning of the third century. 
A further indication of his date is derived by Schnei¬ 
der from his mention of the physician Capito, who 
flourished under Hadrian. 

Some of the epigrams of Straton are elegant and 
clever; but nothing can redeem the disgrace at¬ 
taching to the moral character of his compilation. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. pp. 359, foil. • Jacobs, Anth. 
Graec. vol. iii. pp. 68, foil., voL vi. Prolog, pp. 
xlvi.—xlix., vol. xiii. pp. 955, 956.) [P. S.j 

STRATON (SrpaTcw), the name of several 
physicians: — 1. A physician mentioned by Arifr 
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totle, who lived probably in the sixth or fifth 
century b. c., as he is called larpds dpx&ios (Diog. 
Laert. v. 3. § 61). 

2. A native of Berytus in Phoenicia, one of 
whose medical formulae is quoted by Galen (De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Loo. iv. 8. vol. xii. p. 749). 
He is probably the same person who appears to be 
quoted by Andromachus the Younger (ap. Galen. 
ibid. ix. 5. vol. xiii. p. 290) and Asclepiade9 Phar- 
macion (ibid. p. 303), simply as 6 Briptnos, and who 
must have lived some time in or before the first 
century after Christ. Sprengel and others suppose 
Straton of Berytus to have been the same person as 
the follower of Erasistratus, which may possibly 
be true, but cannot be proved; while, on the other 
hand, it may be plausibly argued that this physi¬ 
cian is called 6 B gpiSnos, in order to distinguish 
him from his more celebrated namesake. 

3. A pupil of Erasistratus in the third century 

b. c., who appears to have lived on very intimate 
terms with his tutor. (Diog. Laert. v. 3. § 61 ; 
Galen. De Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr. Rom. Deg. 

c. 2, vol. xi. p. 197; Oribas. Coll. Medic, xlv. 23, 
p. 60, ed. Mai.) He wrote a work to explain the 
difficult words found in the writings of Hippo¬ 
crates, which is mentioned by Erotianus (Gloss. 
JJippocr. s. v. d/m€riv). Like the rest of the followers 
of Erasistratus, he was averse to blood-letting 
(Galen. De Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr. c. 2, vol. xi. 
p. 151), but could not give any very good reasons 
for his opinion. He is probably the physician 
quoted by Alexander Trallianus (i. 15, pp. 156, 
157), and Aetius (i. 2, 3, iv. 1, 7, 46, pp. 64, 616, 
628). lie was tutor to Apollonius of Memphis 
(Galen. De Diff. Puls. iv. 17, vol. viii. p.759), 
and not his father , ns some have supposed. [Apol¬ 
lonius*, p. 246.] See Sprengel’s Gesch. der 
Arzneik. vol. i. pp. 559, 561, ed. 1846. 

4. A slave at Rome in the former half of the 
first century b. c., who was bought by Sassia, the 
mother of Cluentius, to prepare poisons for her; 
and who was afterwards crucified for murder and 
robbery. (Cic. pro Cluent. cc. 63—66). [ W. A. G.] 

STRATON, a sculptor, who, with Xenophilus, 
made, for the temple of Asclepius at Argos, the 
white marble statues of the god, and of his at¬ 
tendant Hygieia; near which were placed the 
statues of the artists themselves. (Paus. ii. 23. 
§ 4.) [P. S.] 

STRATONI'CE (SrparoyfKv). 1. One of the 
daughters of Thespius, and by Heracles the mo¬ 
ther of Atromus. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Pleuron and Xanthippe. 

(Apollod. i. 7. §7.) 

3. The wife of Melaneua and the mother of 

Eurytus. (Hes. Fragm. 48.) [L. S.] 

STRATON I'CE (Srparovltcr]). 1. A sister of 
Perdiccas II., king of Macedonia, who was given by 
him in marriage to the Thracian prince Seuthes, 
the nephew of Sitalces, as a reward for the service 
rendered him by the former in persuading Sitalces 
to withdraw from Macedonia. (Thuc. ii. 101.) 

2. Daughter of Corrhaeus (a Macedonian other¬ 
wise unknown), and wife of Antigonus, king of 
Asia,by whom she became the mother of two sons 

* Stifeton is here too positively said to have been 
the native of Berytus; he ought to have been called 
&e follower of Erasistratus^ who may possibly have 
been M the native of Berytus,” but cannot be proved 
to have been so. 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes and Philippus, who died in 
a c. 306 (Plut. Demetr. 2). In b. c. 320 she is 
mentioned as entering into negotiations with Do- 
:imu8, when that general was shut up with the 
ither adherents of Perdiccas, in a fortress of 
5 hrygia: but having induced him to quit his 
stronghold, she caused him to be seized and de¬ 
tained as a prisoner (Diod. xix. 16). After the 
battle of Ipsus she fled from Cilicia (where she 
lad awaited the issue of the campaign) with her 
son Demetrius to Salamis in Cyprus, B. c. 301. 
(Id. xxi. Exc. Hoeschel. p. 480.) Here she pro¬ 
bably died, as we hear nothing of her when the 
island fell into the power of Ptolemy 9orae years 
afterwards. 

3. Daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, 
;he daughter of Antipater. In b. c. 300, at which 
;ime she could not have been more than seventeen 
years ot age, her hand was solicited by Seleucus, 
king of Syria, and she was conducted by her father 
Demetrius to Rhosus, on the Pierian coast, where 
her nuptials were celebrated with the utmost mag* 
lificence (Plut. Demetr. 31, 32). Notwithstand- 
ng the disparity of their ages, she appears to have 
ived in perfect harmony with the old king for 
some years, and had already borne him one child, 
when it wa9 discovered that her step-son Antio- 
chus was deeply enamoured of her, and Seleucus, 
in order to save the life of his son, which was en¬ 
dangered by the violence of his passion, gave up 
Stratonice in marriage to the young prince, whom 
he at the same time constituted king of the pro¬ 
vinces of Upper Asia. (Plut. Dem. 38; Appian. 
Syr. 59 ; and the other authorities cited under 
Erasistratus, where the well-known circum¬ 
stances of this story are more fully related.) The 
union commenced under such strange auspices 
seems to have been a prosperous one, but we find 
little subsequent mention of Stratonice. She bore 
three children to Antiochus: 1. Antiochus II., 
surnamed Theos; 2. Apama, married to Magas, 
king of Cyrene ; and 3. Stratonice [No. 4.]. The 
city of Stratoniceia in Caria was named after her, 
but whether it was founded in her honour by 
Seleucus or by Antiochus, is uncertain. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 660 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 2 TparovUeia .) 

4. Daughter of the preceding and of Antiochus 
I., was married to Demetrius II., king of Mace¬ 
donia. (Euseb. Arm. i. p. 164.) The period of 
their marriage is unknown ; but she appears to 
have remained in Macedonia till about b. c. 239, 
when she quitted Demetrius in disgust, on account 
of his second marriage with Phthia, the daughter 
of Olympias, and retired to Syria. Here she in 
vain incited her nephew Seleucus II. to avenge 
the insult offered her by declaring war against 
the Macedonian king. According to another ac¬ 
count, she was in hopes to induce Seleucus himself 
to marry her; but that monarch was wholly occu¬ 
pied with the recovery of Babylonia and the upper 
provinces of the empire. While he was thus en¬ 
gaged, Stratonice took advantage-of his absence to 
raise a revolt against him at Antioch; but she was 
easily expelled from that city on the return of 
Seleucus, and took refuge in Seleucia, where she 
was besieged, taken prisoner, and put to death. 
(Justin, xxviii. 1; Agatharchides, ap. Joseph, c. 
Apion. i. 22; Niebuhr, Kl. Schrifen , p. 254 ; 
Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 414.) 

5. A daughter of Antiochus II., king of Syria, 
married to Ariarathes III., king of Cappadocia. 
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(Diod. xxxi. Exc. Phot. p. 518; Euseb. Arm. i. 
p. 164.) 

6. One of the numerous wives of Mithridates 
tho Great, was originally a woman of mean birth, 
the daughter of a harper, but obtained such in¬ 
fluence over the king as to become one of his 
favourite wives; and when he was compelled to 
undertake his perilous retreat round the Euxine 
sea, she was left by him in charge of a strong for¬ 
tress, in which he had deposited a large amount of 
treasure. She was, however, induced to betray 
both the fortress and treasures into the hands of 
Pompey, on condition that he should spare the 
life of her son Xiphares; but Mithridates, in order 
to punish her for this treason, put Xiphares to 
death before her eyes. (Appian, Mithr. 107 ; 
Pint. Pomp . 36; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 7.) [E. H. B.] 
STRATONI'CUS (^rpardviKos), of Athens, a 
distinguished musician of the time of Alexander 
the Great, of whom scarcely any thing is recorded, 
except the sharp and witty rebuke which he ad¬ 
ministered to Philotas, when the latter boasted of 
a victory which he had gained over Timotheus. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 610 ; Aelian. N. A. xiv. 14 ; Ath. 
viii. p. 352, b.) [P. S.J 

STRATONI'CUS (Srpcn-dj/tKos), a physician 
at Pergamus in Mysia, a pupil of Sabinus, and 
one of Galen’s tutors, about a. d. 148. (Galen. 
De Atra Bile , c. 4, vol. v. p. 119.) It is not cer¬ 
tain whether he is the same person whose opinion 
respecting the generation of male and female chil¬ 
dren is mentioned by Galen {De Sem. ii. 5, vol.iv. 
p. 629), and who is called by him 6 (pvaiubs 'S.rpa- 
t6vikos. [W. A. G.] 

STRATONI'CUS, a statuary and silver-chaser, 
was one of the artists who made bronze statues 
representing the battles of Attains and Eumenes 
against the Gauls. He therefore flourished about 
b. c. 240 (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 24 ; Py- 
romachuh). He is also mentioned by Pliny, 
in his list of distinguished silver-chasers (xxxiii. 
55) as the engraver of a cup, on which a Satyr, 
overpowered with wine, was represented so na¬ 
turally, that the figure appeared to be rather placed 
upon the vessel than engraved on it. (Comp. Anth. 
Pal, vi. 56 ; Ath. xi. p. 782, b.) [P. S.] 

STRATTIS (SrparTts), tyrant of Chios in the 
time of Dareius Hystaspis and Xerxes, was one of 
those whom Dareius, in his Scythian expedition, 
left in charge of the bridge of boats over the Da¬ 
nube. At the period of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, seven citizens of Chios conspired against 
Strattis, but the plot was revealed by one of their 
number, and the remaining six were obliged to 
seek safety in flight. They first applied for aid 
to Sparta, whence they proceeded to the Greek 
fleet, under the command of Leotychides, at Aegi- 
na, b. c. 479, and entreated their countrymen, but 
for the time without success, to strike a blow for 
the restoration of independence to Ionia. (Herod, 
iv. 138, viii. 132.) [E. E.] 

STRATTIS (5 rpdrns or 2 rpdns , but the 
former is the more correct orthography), an Athe¬ 
nian comic poet of the Old Comedy, flourished, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, a little later than Callias. He 
must therefore have begun to exhibit about 01. 92, 
b. c. 412. He was in part contemporary with San- 
nyrion and Philyllius, both of whom are attacked 
in extant quotations from his works (Schol. Aris- 
topk Plut. 1195; Ath. xii. p. 551, c.; Poll. x. 
189.) The drama of Strattis in which Philyllius 
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was attacked was the Uordptoi, which, the Scho¬ 
liast says, was brought out before the Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes, and therefore not later than b. c. 
394 or 393 (see Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. 8. a. 394). 
Again, in his *Avdpairo(lj)ai(rTr)s he attacked Hege- 
lochus, the actor of the Orestes of Euripides ; so that 
this play must have been brought out later than 
b. c. 408, the year in which the Orestes was ex¬ 
hibited (Schol. Eurip. Orest 278 ; Clinton, F. II. 
vol. ii. s. a. 407). Strattis was still exhibiting at 
the end of the 99th Olympiad, b. c. 380, for we 
cannot well refer to an earlier period his attack on 
Isocrates on .account of his fondness for Lagisca 
when he was far advanced in years (Ath. xiii. p. 
592, d.; Harpocr. s . v. Aevyhr/ea). We have little 
opportunity of forming a judgment on the poetical 
character of Strattis. His intense admiration of 
the Orestes of Euripides does not say much for his 
taste (Schol. Eurip. Orest 278). From the epithet 
<popTiic6vi applied to one of his plays, it may be 
inferred that he indulged in that low and insipid 
buffoonery, with which Aristophanes frequently 
charges his rivals (IleBych. s. v. KoXcudvoi ; comp. 
Aristoph. Nub. 524, Vesp. 66 ; Aristot. Eth. Nicom . 
iv. 8 ; Plut. Op. Mor. p. 348, c.) 

According to an anonymous writer on Comedy 
(p. xxxiv.) Strattis composed sixteen dramas. 
Suidas mentions the following titles of his plays: 
* AvdpMiropeo-TTjs , or, as it should be, ’Ardpcoirofyal- 
( TTrjs’ATaXdvTTi , 'AyaOoi ijroi ’A pyvplou 6.tpaviap6s, 
’I <piy6puv, Ka\Xnri8r)s , KivTjaias,Aipvop68uv, Maut- 
86ves, Mr;8€ia,Tpci>tAos,<Poh'i(r(rai, $i\oktt)T7)s, Xp(h 
(riirwos , Havcravlas, Wvxaerrat, in addition to which, 
four titles are mentioned by other writers, namely, 
Zwirvpos TrcpiKcu6p.evos, Mvppidoves, U'trdpioi, riu- 
tktos. His name sometimes appears in the cor¬ 
rupted form ^TpcGw, and some scholars have sup¬ 
posed the comic poets Strattis and Straton to be 
one and the same person ; but this opinion is un¬ 
doubtedly erroneous. (Meineke, Frag. Com Graec. 
vol. i. pp. 221—236, 427, vol. ii. pp. 763, foil., 
Editio Minor, pp. 428, foil.; Bergk, JReliq. Com. 
Att. Ant. pp. 284, 285 ; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. In- 
trod. p. xliv. note r.) [P. S.] 

STROMBI'CHIDES (Srpopet X (8vs), an Athe¬ 
nian, son of Diotimus, was appointed to command 
the eight ships which the Athenians sent to tho 
coast of Asia, on the news of the revolt of Chios, 
in b. c. 412. On his arrival at Samos he added a 
Samian trireme to his squadron, and sailed to Teos 
to check the spirit of rebellion there. But soon 
after he was compelled to flee to Samos from a su¬ 
perior Peloponnesian fleet, under Chalcideus and 
Alcibiades, and Teos forthwith revolted. Not long 
after this Strombichides seems to have returned to 
Athens, and later in the same year he was one of 
three commanders who were sent to the Athenians 
at Samos with a reinforcement of thirty-five ships, 
which increased their whole force to 104. This 
they now divided, retaining the greater part of it 
at Samos to command the sea, and to carry on the 
war against Miletus, while Strombichides and two 
others were despatched to Chios with thirty tri¬ 
remes. On their way they lost three of their 
vessels in a storm; but with the rest they pro¬ 
ceeded to Lesbos, and made preparations for the 
siege of Chios, to which island they then'crossed 
over, fortified a strong post named Delphinium, and 
reduced the Chians for a time to great extremities. 
In a c. 411, on the revolt of Abydos and Lampsa- 
cus, Strombichides sailed from Chios with twenty- 
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four ships, and recovered Lampsacus, but was 
unable either to persuade or compel Abydos to 
return to its allegiance; and accordingly he crossed 
over to Sestos, and there established a garrison to 
command the whole of the Hellespont, Hence he 
was soon after summoned to reinforce the Atheni¬ 
ans at Samos, who were unable, before his arrival, 
to make head against the superior force of the Pe¬ 
loponnesians under Astyochus. In Lysias we read 
that Strombichides was one of those friends of de¬ 
mocracy, who expressed their indignation at the 
terms of peace with which Theramenes and his 
fellow-ambassadors returned to Athens from Lace¬ 
daemon in B. c. 404. Having thus rendered him¬ 
self obnoxious to the oligarchs, he was involved 
with the other prominent men of his party in the 
accusation brought against them by Agoratus be¬ 
fore the council, of a conspiracy to oppose the 
peace. They were all accordingly thrown into 
prison, and not long after were put to death with 
the mockery of a trial under the government of 
the Thirty (Thuc. viii. 15, 16, 17, 30, 34, 38, 40, 
55, 60, 61, 6*2, 79 ; Lys. c. Agor. pp. 130 — 133). 
We may perhaps identify the subject of the pre¬ 
sent article with the father of Autocles. (Xen. 
Ikll. vi. 3. § 2.) [E. E.] 

STRONGY'LION (^rpoyyvAiuv^ a distin¬ 
guished Greek statuary, mentioned by Pausanias 
and Pliny, and in an important extant inscription. 
The inscription furnishes sufficient evidence for the 
true date of the artist, which had previously been 
determined wrongly on the supposed testimony of 
the writers referred to. 

The inscription referred to was discovered, in 
1840, near the entrance of the Acropolis at Athens, 
between the Propylaea and the Parthenon. It is 
engraved on two plates of Pentelic marble, and 
runs thus: — 

XAIPEAEMOfETAAAE VO EKKOI VE$ANE0EKEN 
5TPOA AT VIONEFOE* EX 

that is, XaipeSriiAOS EvayyeAov 4 KolArjs &y4dr]Key 
ZiTpoyyvAlow l-nolyatv. 

Now, we read in the ScMia on Aristophanes (Av. 

1128), that there stood in the Acropolis a repre¬ 
sentation of the Trojan horse (Sovptos 'Imrosj in 
bronze, bearing the inscription, Xaip48r)/j.os Eitay- 
yeAov 4k KoIAtjs 4lv467\k^ and Pausanias describes 
this statue as standing at the exact part of the 
Acropolis where the inscription was found (i. 23. 
§10): and though Pausanias does not mention 
the name of the artist, he does tell us elsewhere 
that Strongylion excelled in the representation of 
oxen and horses (ix. 30. § l). But this is not all. 
The passage of Aristophanes, which gives occasion 
for the information furnished by the Scholiast, de¬ 
scribes the walls of the city of the Birds as being 
so broad, that two chariots might race upon them 
“ having horses as large as the Durian (5 Sofywos)." 
Now, considering how constantly the comic poets 
appeal to the senses rather than the imagination of 
their audience, and how generally their illustra¬ 
tions are drawn from objects, especially novel ob¬ 
jects, present before the eyes of the people, there 
can be little doubt of the soundness of the remark 
of the Scholiast, that “ It is not credible that the 
poet says this merely in a general sense, but with 
reference to the bronze statue in the Acropolis.'’ 
If this reasoning be admitted, the date of Strongy- 
lion’s colossal bronze horse in the Acropolis will be 
fixed at a period shortly before the exhibition of 
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the Bii'ds in b. c. 414. This date is confirmed by 
the characters of the inscription, which belong to 
the style in use before the archonship of Eucleides. 
For the publication of this inscription and the in¬ 
ferences drawn from it, we are indebted to Ross. 

(<Journal des Savants , 1841, pp. 245—247.) 

Pausanias (i. 40. § 2) tells us that Strongylion 
made the bronze statue of Artemis Soteira, in her 
temple at Megara. Sillig makes Pausanias say 
that this statue of Artemis was one of the statues 
of the Twelve Gods, which were ascribed to Praxi¬ 
teles; and hence he infers, though by what process of 
reasoning is not very evident, that Strongylion was 
contemporary with Praxiteles. The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that Pausanias expressly distinguishes “ the 
statues of the Twelve Gods, said to be the works 
of Praxiteles," from that of “ Arteniis herself," 
that is, the chief statue of the temple, which, he 
distinctly affirms, was made by Strongylion ; and, 
so far is the passage from furnishing any evidence 
that Strongylion was contemporary with Praxiteles, 
that it affords two arguments to prove that he 
lived before him ; for, in the first place, the statue 
of the deity, to whom the temple was dedicated, 
would of course be made earlier than any others 
that might be placed in it, and, moreover, Pausanias 
tells us that the temple was built to commemorate 
a victory gained by the Megarians over a detach¬ 
ment of the army of Mardonius, who had been 
struck by Artemis with a panic in the night ; so 
that the only sound inference to be drawn from 
this passage, respecting the artist's date, is that he 
should be placed as soon .after the Persian wars as 
the other evidence will permit. 

In another passage of Pausanias (ix. 30. § 1) 
wc are informed that of the statues composing one 
of the two groups of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 
three were made by Cephisodotus, three by 
Strongylion, and the remaining three by Olym- 
piosthenes ; whence it has been inferred that these 
three artists were contemporaries. This inference 
is by no means necessarily true, but, on the con¬ 
trary, while it is quite possible that the three 
artists may have worked at the same time on the 
different portions of the group, it is an equally 
probable conjecture, that the group was left unfi¬ 
nished by one of them, and completed by the 
others. If so, the order in which the names of the 
artists stand in Pausanias is not to be taken as 
the order of time in which they lived ; for the 
preceding clause furnishes an obvious reason for 
his mentioning the name of Cephisodotus first. 
Even if we suppose the parts of the group to have 
been executed at the same time, it is quite possible, 
as Ross has argued, to bring back the date of 
Cephisodotus I. high enough to admit of his having 
been in part contemporary with Strongylion, about 
the beginning of the fourth century b.c. At all 
events, it is clear that these passages do not 
warrant Sillig in placing Strongylion with Cephi¬ 
sodotus I. and Praxiteles at 01.103, b.c. 368, but 
that he flourished about b.c. 415, and probably for 
some time both before and after that date. Perhaps 
we might safely assign as his period the last thirty 
or forty years of the fifth century b.c. 

Pliny mentions two other bronze statues by 
Strongylion (H. iV.xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 21) ; the one 
of an Amazon, the beauty of whose legs obtained 
for it the epithet Eucnemos , and excited the ad¬ 
miration of Nero to such a degree that he had it 
carried about with him in his travels ; the other of 
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a boy, of which Brutus was so fond that it was 
named after him. (Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v.; Ross, 
as above quoted ; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Sc horn, 
pp. 409—411, 2d. ed.; Nagler, Kunstler-Lexicon, 
». v.) [P. S.] 

STRO'PHIUS (Stp^os.) 1. The father of 
Scamandrius. (Horn. 11. v. 49.) 

2. A son of Crissus and Antiphateia, and hus¬ 
band of Cydragora, Anaxibia or Astyocheia, by 
whom he became the father of Astydameia and 
Pylades. (Schol. ad Eurip . Orest. 33; Paus, ii. 29. 
§ 4 ; Pind. Pyth. xi. 35.) 

3. A son of Pylades and Electra. Paus. ii. 16. 

in fin.) [L. S.] 

STRUCTUS, a cognomen in the Servilia 
gens, almost always occurs in connection with 
those of Ah ala or of Priscus, under which the 
Structi are given. The only Structus who is 
mentioned with this cognomen alone, is Sp. Servi- 
lus Structus, who was consular tribune in b. c. 368. 

STRUTHAS (Xrpovdas), a Persian, was sent 
by Aitaxerxes II. (Mnemon), in b. c. 392, to su¬ 
persede Tiribazus in the satrapy of Western Asia. 
Recollecting the successful Asiatic campaigns of 
Agesilaus, Struthas had a strong conviction of the 
formidable power of the Spartans, and therefore on 
his arrival took part warmly with the Athenians. 
The Lacedaemonian government sent out Thibron 
to act against him; but this officer suffered himself 
to be surprised by Struthas, and was slain in an 
engagement in which his army was defeated by the 
Persians. Diphridas was then despatched to take 
the command of the Spartan forces, and was more 
successful in his operations against Struthas. [Di¬ 
phridas.] (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. §§ 17—21.) By 
the year 388 b. c. we find Tiribazus again in 
possession of his satrapy. (Xen. Hell. v. 1. § 
6.) [E.E.] 

STRYMON (2rpi/)UcJi/), a son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, was a river god of Thrace, and is called a 
king of Thrace. (Hes. Theog. 339; Conon, Narr. 
4 ; Anton. Lib. 21.) By Euterpe or Calliope, he 
became the father of Rhesus (Apollod. i. 3. § 4; 
Eurip. Rhes. 347), and by Neaera of Euadne. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.) [L. S.] 

STUDITA (JOSEPHUS). Under the article 
Josephus we gave references to this article from 
the following Josephi : — No. 5, Confessor ; 
No. 14, of Sicily; No. 15, Studita ; and No. 
16, of Thessalonica. We were led to do this 
by the authority of Fabriciu9 (Bill. Graec. vol. xi. 
p. 79), who has confounded Josephus, the brother 
of Theodoras Studita, with Josephus Siculus. On 
further examination we have found that they 
were distinct persons, and therefore give them here 
distinctly. 

1. Joseph us Studita (i. e. monk of the 
convent of Studium, ray 2rou8tov, at Con¬ 
stantinople), brother of Theodore Studita is 
further known by the titles of Joseph the Con¬ 
fessor (d 6po\oytjr^s *loi><rrf<p) and Joseph of 
Thkssalonica* His parents, Photinus and Theoc- 
tista, appear to have been resident at or near Con¬ 
stantinople : and Joseph and his brother Theodore 
were monks in the convent of Studium (Anonym. 
De Monasterio Studii , apud Pagi, Critice in Ba- 
ronii Annates , ad ann. 814, c. xvi.), of which 
Theodore was afterwards abbot, and which was 
then eminent for the reputed sanctity of its in¬ 
mates. In a eulogistic notice of Joseph in the 
Menologium Basilianum (pars iii. p. 167, fol. 
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Urbin. 1727), Joseph is said to have lived in the 
time of the emperor Theophilus, and to have been 
elected archbishop of Thessalonica with unani¬ 
mous approval, on account of his recognised excel¬ 
lence of character. It appears, however, that his 
appointment was long antecedent to the reign of 
Theophilus ; and that it was by no means unex¬ 
ceptionable ; for when his quarrel with the pa¬ 
triarch Nicephorua had brought him into trouble, 
he had to defend himself against the charge of 
having improperly thrust himself into his see ; and 
his defence seems to admit that the objection was 
not altogether groundless (Baron. Annates Eccles. 
ad ann. 808, xvii. &c.). In what year he became 
archbishop is not clear ; but in a. d. 809, if we 
adopt the chronology of Baronius who follows Theo- 
phanes, he was deposed, exiled, and imprisoned 
(ibid, ad ann. 809, viii. xlvi. ; Theophan. Chronog. 
p. 409, ed. Paris, p. 325, ed. Venice, p. 752, ed. 
Bonn ; Cedren. Compend. p. 47 8, ed. Paris, vol. ii. 
p. 36, ed. Bonn). The occasion of this severe 
treatment was his refusal to communicate with the 
patriarch NicephorUs of Constantinople, because 
the latter had restored to the office of oeconomus 
or steward of the great church at Constantinople, 
the presbyter Joseph, who had officiated at the 
marriage of the emperor Constantine VI. with 
the harlot Theodote or Theodata, in a. d. 795 
[Constantinus VI.] ; but it is probable that 
the quarrel was embittered by the iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy, and that the ejected prelate was regarded 
as a confessor for the truth rather than a sulferer 
in a squabble about an individual. 

Soon after the accession of the emperor Michael 
I. Rhangabe, Joseph recovered his liberty and his 
Bee (Theophan. Chronog. p. 419, ed. Paris, p. 333, 
ed. Venice, p. 770, ed. Bonn ; Zonaras, Annates , 
lib. xv. c. 17). When the iconoclastic party, 
under the patronage of Leo V. the Armenian, re¬ 
gained the ascendancy, Joseph was among the 
champions and sufferers in the cause of images. 
He was confined in an island, apparently one of 
those in the Propontis, in one of which he had 
been before confined in A. d. 809 (Theodor. Studit. 
Epistola , apud Baron. Annales , ad ann. 815. xi. 
816. xliv. &c.). It is mentioned in the life of 
St. Nicetas, the Bithynian confessor, that Joseph 
attended at his funeral, which may be fixed in 
a. d. 824 ( Acta Sanctor. April , vol. i. pp. 253, 265, 
and Appendix , p. xxxii.). Nothing seems to be 
known of him after this, unless we accept as true 
the statement of the Menologium Basilianum (/. r.), 
that he was imprisoned by the emperor Theophilus 
for refusing to renounce the adoration of images, 
and died in prison. But the statement is rendered 
doubtful by the addition that, at the time when he 
was put in prison, his brother Theodore was ba¬ 
nished : for Theodore died in a. d. 826, three years 
before the accession of Theophilus ; so that the 
account is, at any rate, inaccurate ; and whether 
there is any truth in it can hardly be now ascer¬ 
tained. It is not certain that Joseph lived to the 
accession of the emperor. He was dead before, 
and apparently long before 844, in which year the 
relics of Theodore Studita were transferred with 
great pomp to the church of the Precursor (sc. John 
the Baptist), in the monastery of Studium, where 
those of Joseph were already reposing (VitaS. 
Nicolai Studitae , apud Acta Sanctorum Febrnar . 
vol. i. p. 547). There are some writings of Joseph 
extant. Baronius has given (AnnaL ad ann 808, 
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xriii. xix.) a Latin version of an Fpistola ad Si- 
meonem Monachum , or probably of a part of it ; 
and Gretserus, in his collection De Cruce , has 
given, with a Latin version and notes, A 6yos els 
r6v rlptov Kal fooiroiov aravpov rod o/no\oyr)7ov 
‘I axrrfp dpxt€ff'tcrK6irov ®€<T(T<x\ovIk7]s, Oratio in 
venerandam et vivijwarn Crucem Confessor is Jo- 
sephi Archtepiscojn Tiies&alonicensis (Gretser. Opera , 
vol. ii. p. 85, &c., fol. Ratisbon, 1734). Joseph of 
Thessalonica appears to have written several Ca- 
nones or hymns, but it is not easy to distinguish 
these from the Canones of the other Joseph men¬ 
tioned below (No. 2). ( Acta Sanctorum , Aprilis , 

vol. i. p. 268, Julii, vol. iii. p. 710 ; Lambec. Com¬ 
mon tarius de Biblioth, Caesaraea , vol. v. col. 564, 
576, 721, ed. Kollar ; Oudin, De Scriptoribus 
Eccles. vol. ii. col. 24, &c. ; Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianas, vol. ii. col. 43, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
•qnd ann. 808, vol. ii. p. 6, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, vol. x. p. 248, vol. xi. p. 79.) 

2. JosErnus Hymnographus (o ‘Tpvoypd- 
<pos ), or Melodus, or Canonum Scriptor (o 
ironjrrjs r£v Kaudvwu), or of Sicily. This Jo¬ 
sephus lived a little later than the preceding. He 
was a Sicilian by birth, the soil of Plotinus or 
Plutinus (riAouTii/os), and Agatha, persons ap¬ 
parently of some property, and of eminent piety. 
They were compelled, in consequence of the ra¬ 
vages of the Saracens in Sicily, to flee into the 
Peloponnesus ; and Joseph, fearing lest their 
altered circumstances would interfere with his 
desire of leading a monastic life, left them, and, 
while yet a lad, repaired to Thessalonica, and 
became an inmate of the convent of Latomus, 
where he became eminent for his ascetic practices 
and for the fluency and gracefulness of his utter¬ 
ance ; “ so that he easily,'’ says his biographer, 
“ threw the fabled sirens into the shade.” Having 
been ordained presbyter, he accompanied to Con¬ 
stantinople Gregory of Decapolis, who there became 
one of the leaders of the 44 orthodox ” party, in 
their struggle with the iconoclastic emperor, Leo 
the Armenian, which began in a. d. 814. From 
Constantinople Joseph repaired, at the desire of 
this Gregory, to Rome, to solicit the support of the 
pope ; but falling into the hands of pirates, was 
by them carried away to Crete. Here he remained 
till the death of Leo the Armenian (a. d. 820), 
when he was, as his biographer asserts, miracu¬ 
lously delivered, and conveyed to Constantinople. 
On his return he found his friend and leader, Gre¬ 
gory, dead, and attached himself to another leader, 
John, on whose death he procured that his body 
and that of Gregory should be transferred to the 
deserted church of St. John Chrysostom, in con¬ 
nection with which he established a monastery, 
that was soon, by the attractiveness of his elo¬ 
quence, filled with inmates. After this he was, 
for his strenuous defence of image worship, banished 
to Chersonae, apparently by the emperor Theophi- 
lus, who reigned from a. d. 829 to 842 : but, on 
the death of the emperor, was recalled from exile 
by the empress Theodora, and obtained, through 
the favour of the patriarch Ignatius, the office of 
sceuophylax, or keeper of the sacred vessels in the 
great church of Constantinople. Joseph was 
equally acceptable to Ignatius and to his compe¬ 
titor’ and successor Photius [Ignatius, No. 3 ; 
Photius, No. 3]. He died at an advanced age, 
in a. i). 883. The chronology of his life has been 
much perplexed by the interpolation of the notices 
vol. hi. 
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of him in some MS. of the Greek Synaxaria , by 
which interpolations the emperor Leo the Armenian 
[Leo V.], in whose reign Joseph attempted to go 
to Rome, has been confounded with Leo the Jsnu- 
rian [Lko III.], who reigned nearly a century 
before. Joseph is chiefly celebrated as a writer of 
Ca?iones or Hymni, of which several are extant in 
MS. ; but there is some difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing his compositions from those of Joseph of Thes¬ 
salonica [No. 1]. His Canones in omnia Bcatae 
Virginis Mariae festa , and his Theotocia , hymns in 
honour of the Virgin, scattered through the eccle¬ 
siastical books of the Greeks, were published, 
with a learned commentary, and a life of Joseph, 
translated from the Greek of Joannes or John the 
Deacon, by Ippolito Maracci, under the title of 
Mariale S. Jose phi Hymnog rapid, 8vo. Rome, 1661. 
The version of the life of Joseph was by Luigi 
Maracci of Lucca, the brother of Ippolito. An¬ 
other Latin version of the same life hut less exact, 
by the Jesuit Floritus, was published among 
the Vitae Sanctorum Sicnlorum ot Octavius Caje- 
tanus (Ottavio Gaetano), vol. ii. p. 43, fol. Palermo 
1657, and reprinted in the Acta Sanctorum (vid. 
infra). 

Some writers have supposed that there was a 
third Joseph, a writer of hymns, mentioned in the 
title of a MS. Typicon at Rome, as of the Monas¬ 
tery of St. Nicolaus Casularum (tuv Kaaovkoov) : 
but there seems reason to think that this Joseph 
\va9 the subject of the present article ; and that 
the Monastery of St. Nicolaus was the one built 
by him, adjacent to the deserted Church of St. Jolm 
Chrysostom. ( Vita S. Josephi Hywnographi , in the 
Acta Sanctorum , Aprilis , a. d. iii. vol. i. p. 269, &c., 
with the Commeniarius Praevius of Papebroche, 
and Appendix , p. xxxiv.; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grace . 
vol. xi. p. 79, Mcuologium Graecoruin , jussu Basilii 
Imperatoiis editum, a. d. iii. Aprilis, fol. Urbino, 
1727. [J. C.M.] 

STYMPIIA'LIDES (Sri^upaAiSfs), the cele¬ 
brated rapacious birds near the, Stymphalian lake 
in Arcadia, whence they were driven by Heracles 
and compelled to take refuge in the island of Are- 
tias in the Kuxine, where they were afterwards 
found by the Argonauts. They are described in 
different wayB, but most commonly as voracious 
birds of prey, which attacked even men, and which 
were armed with brazen wings, from which they 
could shoot out their feathers like arrows. (Apollod. 
ii. 5. § 2; Paus. viii. 22. § 4 ; Hygin. Fab. 30 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Hliod. ii. 1053.) They are said 
to have been brought up by Ares. (Serv. ad Aen. 
viii. 300.) According to Mnaseas ( up. Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1054), they were not birds, but 
women and daughters of Stymphalus and Ornis, 
and were killed by Heracles because they did not 
receive him hospitably. In the temple of the 
Stymphalian Artemis, however, they were repre¬ 
sented as birds, and behind the temple there were 
white marble statues of maidens with birds* feet. 
(Paus. viii. 22. § 5.) [L. S.] 

ST'YMPHALUS (tripupakos). 1. A son of 
Lycaon. (Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) 

2. A son of Elatus and Laodice, a grandson of 
Areas, and father of Parthenope, Agamedes, and 
Gortys. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, iii. 9. § 1; Paus. viii. 
4. § 3, 22. § 1.) Pelops, who was unable to con¬ 
quer him in war, murdered him by stratagem, and 
cut his body in pieces. For this crime Greece waa 
visited with a famine, which however was averted 

3 o 
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by the prayer of Aeacus. (Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 6.) [L. S.J 

STYPAX or STIPAX, of Cyprus, a statuary, 
to whom Pliny ascribes the execution of a cele¬ 
brated statue called Splanchnoptes , because it 
represented a person roasting the entrails of the 
victim at a sacrifice, and blowing the fire with his 
breath. (IT. N. xxxiv. 8. 19. s. 21.) According 
to Pliny, the person represented was a slave of 
Pericles, evidently the same as the one of whom 
he elsewhere relates the story, that he fell from 
the summit of the Parthenon, but was healed by 
the virtue of a herb which Minerva showed to 
Pericles in a dream (II. N. xxii. 17. s. 20), a story 
which Plutarch tells of the architect Mnesicles. 
Among the recent discoveries on the Acropolis, 
fragments have been found which Ross supposes to 
have belonged to the base of the Splanchnoptes, 
and he has put forth the conjecture that the name 
Stipace in Pliny is only a corruption of Strabax *, 
but these matters are too doubtful and intricate to 
be discussed here. (Iloss, in the Kunstblatt , 1840, 
No. 37, and in Gerhard’s Archiiol. Zeitunq , 1844, 
p. 243.) [P. S.] 

STYX (5rd£), connected with the verb arvyiw, 
to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal river 
in the nether world, around which it flows seven 
times. (Horn. II. ii. 755, viii. 369, xiv. 271 ; Virg. 
Georg. iv. 480, Aen. vi. 439.) Styx is described 
as a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Thcog. 
361 ; Apollod. i. 2. §2 ; Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 36), 
and as a nymph she dwelt at the entrance of 
Hades, in a lofty grotto which was supported by 
silver columns. (Hes. Thcog. 778.) As a river 
Styx is described as a branch of Oceanus, flowing 
from its tenth source (789), and the river Cocytus 
again is a branch of the Styx. (Horn. Od. x. 511.) 
By Pallas Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), 
Nice (victory), Bia (strength), and Cratos (power). 
She was the first of all the immortals that took 
her children to Zeus, to assist him against the 
Titans; and, in return for this, her children were 
allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and Styx her¬ 
self became the divinity by whom the most solemn 
oaths were sworn. (Hes. Thcog. 383; Horn. Od. 
v. 185, xv. 37 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 5; Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 191 ; Yirg. Aen. vi. 324, xii. 816 ; Ov. Met. iii. 
290 ; Sil. ItaJ. xiii. 568.) When one of the gods 
was to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup 
full of water from the Styx, and the god, while 
taking the oath, poured out the water. (Hes. Thcog 
775.) Zeus became by her the father of Per¬ 
sephone (Apollod. i. 3. § 1), and Peiras the father 
of Echidna. (Pans. viii. 18. § 1.) [L. S.] 

SUADA, the Roman personification of persua¬ 
sion, the Greek Peitho (IIShe is also called 
by the diminutive Suadelaf (Horat. Epist. i. 6. 38 ; 
Cic. Brut. 15, Cat. Mag. 11.) [L. S.) 

SU'BRIUS FLA'VIUS or FLAYUS. [Fla- 
vus.] 

SU'BULO, P. DE/CIUS, was one of the tri¬ 
umvirs for settling new colonists at Aquileia, in 
b. c. 169 ; and he is probably the same as the P. 
Decius, who was sent to Rome in the following 
year by the praetor L. Anicius, to announce his 
victory over the Illyrians and his capture of king 
Gentius. . (Liv. xliii. 17, xlv. 3.) 

SUE'DIUS CLEMENS, was with two others 
placed by Otho over the troops who were to attack 
Gallia Narbonensis. (Tac. Hist . i. 87, ii. 12.) 

L. SUE'TIUS, one of the witnesses against 
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Verres, when he was accused by Cicero. (Cia 
Verr. i. 5, ii. 12, v. 47.) 

SUETO'NIUS LENIS. [Suetonius TRAN¬ 
QUILLUS] 

SUETO'NIUS OPTATIA'NUS, wrote the 
life of the emperor Tacitus. (Vopisc. Tac. 11.) 
SUETO'NIUS PAULI'NUS. [Paulinus.] 
C. SUETO'NIUS TRANQUILLUS. The 
little that is known of Suetonius is derived from 
his lives of the Caesars and the letters of his friend, 
the younger Plinius. 

lie states that he was a young man (adolescens) 
twenty years after the death of Nero (Nero, c. 
57.), and Nero died a. d. 68. Accordingly he 
may have been born a few years after Nero’s death. 
In his life of Domitian (c. 12) he speaks of being 
present at a certain affair, as adolescentulus. It 
appears from various passages in his work that he 
might have received oral information about the 
emperors who lived before he was born, at least 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. His 
father Suetonius Lenis (Otho, c. 10), a tribune of 
the thirteenth legion, was in the battle of Bebria- 
cum or Bedriacum, in which Otho was defeated 
by Vitellius. The words Lenis and Tranquillus 
have the same meaning ; but there may be some 
doubt about the reading Lenis, in the passage in 
the life of Otho. In the collection of the letters 
of the younger Plinius there are several to Sueto¬ 
nius Tranquillus, from one of which (i. 18) it ap¬ 
pears that Suetonius was then a young man and 
entering on the career of an advocate. In another 
letter (i. 24) he speaks of his friend Tranquillus 
wishing to buy a small estate, such as suited a 
man of studious habits, enough to amuse him, 
without occupying him too much. Suetonius does 
not appear to have been desirous of public employ¬ 
ment, for he requested Plinius to transfer to a 
relation, Caesennius Silvanus, a tribuneship, which 
Plinius had obtained for Suetonius (iii. 8). In a 
letter of uncertain date (v. 11) PliniuB urges Sue¬ 
tonius to publish his works (scripta), but without 
giving any intimation what the works were ; Pli¬ 
nius says that he had already recommended the 
works of Suetonius in some hendecasyllabic verses, 
and jocularly expresses his danger of being called 
on to produce them by legal process (ne cogantur 
ad exhibendum formulam accipere). In a letter 
to Trajanus (x. 95) Plinius commends to the em¬ 
peror the integrity and learning of Suetonius, who 
had become his intimate friend, and he says that 
he liked him the better, the more he knew him : 
he requested the emperor to grant Suetonius the 
jus trium liberorum, for though Suetonius was mar¬ 
ried he had no children, or at least had not the 
number of three, which was necessary to relieve 
him from various legal disabilities. The emperor 
granted the privilege to Suetonius. 

Suetonius became Magister Epistolaruin to Ha- 
drianus, a situation which would give him the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing many important documents relating 
to the emperors. In a passage in the life of 
Augustus (c. 7) Suetonius makes mention of his 
having given to the Princeps a bronze bust which 
represented Augustus when a boy. The critics 
generally assume that the Princeps was Hadrianus; 
but it is immaterial whether it was Hadrianus or 
Trajanus, so far as concerns the biography of 
Suetonius. Hadrianus, who was apparently of a 
jealous disposition, deprived of their offices at the 
same time, Septicius Clams, who was Praefectus 
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Praetorio, Suetonius Tranquillus, and many others, 
on the ground of associating with Sabina the 
emperor’s wife, without his permission, and ap¬ 
parently during the emperor’s absence in Britain, 
on terms of more familiarity than was consistent 
with respect to the imperial household. (Spartian. 
Hadrian, c. 11). 

Suetonius wrote many works, a list of which is 
given in Suidas (s. v. TpdyKvWos\ De Ludis 
Graecorum, lib. i. ; De Spectaculis et Certamini- 
bus Romanorum, libri ii.; De Anno Romano, lib. i.; 
De Notis, on the notae or marks used in writing, 
which may have been a treatise on the Roman short 
hand; De Ciceronis Republica; De Nominibus 
propriis et de Generibus Vestium ; De Vocibus mali 
ominis; De Roma ejusque Institutis et Moribus, 
libri ii. ; Historiae Caesarum, libri Octo ; Stem- 
ma illustrium Romanorum. He also wrote some 
other works of which fragments have been dis¬ 
covered : De Regibus, libri iii.; De Institutione 
Officiorum ; De Rebus Variis ; and others. There 
are still extant, and attributed to Suetonius, Vitae 
Duodecim Caesarum, or the twelve Imperators, of 
whom the first is C. Julius Caesar and the last is 
Domitian ; Liber de illustribus Grammaticis ; and 
Liber de claris Rhetoribus ; neither of which is 
contained in the list of Suidas ; Vita Terentii, Ho- 
ratii, Persii, Lucani, Juvenalis, Plinii Majoris, 
which also are not included in the catalogue of 
Suidas. 

The chief work of Suetonius is his lives of the 
Caesare which, as it appears, were sometimes distri¬ 
buted in eight books, as they are in some manuscripts. 
The authorities which he followed for the several 
lives have beep diligently examined by Augustus 
Krause (De Suctonii TranquiUi Fontibus et Auctori- 
tate, Berlin, 1841). Krause gives some reasons 
for supposing that Suetonius consulted the historical 
writings of Tacitus, and he argues, that as Tacitus 
did not write his annals before a. d. 117, in which 
year Hadrian succeeded Tiajan, Suetonius did not 
write the lives of the Caesars before a. n. 120. 
This is not very satisfactory, though it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there are many expressions in Suetonius, 
which closely resemble the expressions in Tacitus ; 
and Suetonius, a grammarian (grammaticus), was 
likely enough to copy particular phrases. Indeed 
Suetonius often quotes Senatusconsulta and other 
documentary evidence in the very words, which 
Tacitus as a general rule did not These lives of 
Suetonius are not and do not affect to be historical: 
they are rather anecdotical, and in the nature of 
Mdmoires pour servir. His authorities are the 
writings of the Roman emperors themselves and 
those of their freedmen, Epistolae, Orationes, Testa¬ 
ments, and other documents of that kind ; public 
documents, as Senatusconsulta, Fasti, inscriptions, 
and the Acta of the Senate and the people ; also 
the Greek and Roman writers on Roman history. 
He also learned much from conversation with those 
who were older than himself, and he would know 
something of Titus and Domitian at least, as he 
was a young man during their reign. Suetonius 
does not follow the chronological order in his Lives, 
but he groups together many things of the same 
hind, as he says himself (Augustus, c. 9). His 
language is very brief and precise, sometimes ob¬ 
scure, without any affectation of ornament. He 
certainly tells a prodigious number of scandalous 
anecdotes about the Caesars, but there was plenty 
to tell about them ; and if he did not choose to 
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suppress those anecdotes which he believed to be 
true, that is no imputation on his veracity. As a 
great collection of facts of all kinds, the work on 
the Caesars is invaluable for the historian of this 
period. His judgment and his honesty have both 
been attacked by some modern critics; but we 
are of the same opinion as Krause that on both 
grounds a careful study of his work will justify 
him. The friendship of the younger Plinius is 
evidence in favour of the integrity of Suetonius, 
and Vopiscus, no great authority, it is true, calls 
him a most accurate and impartial writer (Flav. 
Vopisc. Firmus , c. 1; compare the Life of Probus, 
c. 2). Those who attack the credit of Suetonius 
must conduct the assault with more ability and 
judgment than H. Heisen in his absurd essay, 
entitled “ Dissertatio de Imperatoria majestate a 
primis Historiae Augustae conditoribus indignis- 
sime habita.” (Symbol. LiU. Bremen, tom. ii. iii.) 

The treatise De Illustribus Grammaticis and 
that De Claris Rhetoribus are probably only parts 
of a larger work, for Hieronymus says in a letter 
to Desiderius, “ I have written a treatise on illus¬ 
trious men from the time of the Apostles to our 
own age, imitating therein Tranquillus and the 
Greek Apollonius. (Casaubon’s note on the 
title of the work De Illustribus Grammaticis.) 
These two treatises contain a few biographical and 
other notices, that are occasionally useful. It has 
been conjectured that the few scanty lives of the 
Latin poets, already enumerated, belonged to a 
larger work De Poetis. If this conjecture be true, 
the short notice of the elder Plinius may not be by 
Suetonius, and Casaubon will not allow it to be 
his. But the opinion as to the book De Poetis is 
merely a conjecture. A work entitled De Viris 
Illustribus, which has been attributed both to 
Suetonius and the younger Plinius, is now unani¬ 
mously assigned to Aurelius Victor. 

The editions of Suetonius are very numerous. 
Before a. d. 1500, fifteen editions had appeared, 
a proof that the Lives of the Caesars were favourite 
reading. The oldest edition with a date is that of 
Rome, 1470, folio. The best of the early editions 
is that of I. Casaubon, Geneva, 1595, and Paris, 
1610. A small edition by J. Schild, Leiden, 
1647, contains a selection of useful notes. One of 
the most useful editions is that by P. Burmann, 
Amsterdam, 1736, 2 vols. 4to., with a selection of 
notes from the principal commentators, the fragments 
of Suetonius, inscriptions relating to the Caesars, 
tables of the coins of the Caesars, and a copious 
index. One of the latest editions is that of Baum- 
garten-Cru9ius, Leipzig, 1816, 3 vols. 8vo., which 
was again edited by C. B. Hase, Paris, 1828, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

There is an English translation of the Twelve 
Caesars by the industrious translator, Philemon 
Holland, London, 1606, folio. Besides these there 
are four other English translations, the last of which 
is by A. Thomson, London, 1796, 8vo., “with 
annotations and a review of the government and 
literature o£the different periods.” There are trans¬ 
lations in Italian, French, Spanish, Dutch, German, 
and Danish. 

Bahr’s Geschichte der Romhchen LUeratur con¬ 
tains the chief references for the literature of Sue¬ 
tonius. [G. L.] 

SUFE'NAS, M. NONIUS, was tribune of 
the plebs in B. c. 56, and in conjunction with his 
colleagues C. Cato and Procilius, prevented the 
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consular comitia from being held, in consequence 
of which an interregnum ensued and thuB Pompey 
and Cras&us were elected consuls. On account ot 
their violent conduct in their tribunate Sufenas nnd 
his colleagues were brought to trial in b. c. 54 ; 
Procilius was condemned, but Sufenas and Cato 
were acquitted through the influence of Pompey, 
Sufenas was propraetor in b. c. 51, in one of the pro¬ 
vinces in the neighbourhood of Cilicia, and on the 
breaking out of the civil war two years afterwards, 
he is mentioned as one of Pompey’s generals. 
(Cic. ad AtL iv. 15. § 4, vi. 1. § 13, viii. 15. $ 3.) 
He appears to be the same as the Nonius, who was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, and who sought 
to encourage his party after their defeat by remark¬ 
ing that seven eagles were left in the camp of 
Pompey; when Cicero replied, ‘‘It would be 
very well if we were fighting with jack-daws.” 
(Plut. Cic. 38.) 

There are coins of one Sex. Nonius Sufenas, a 
specimen of which is subjoined. On the obverse is 
the head of Saturn and on the reverse a woman 
seated whom Victory is m the act of crowning. On 
the reverse we read sex. noni. fr. l. v. p. f ; 
the latter letters are interpreted either prudnr or 
;primus ludos votivos publico s f*‘.cit. (, Eckhcl, u»l. v. 
pp. 2G1, 262.) 



COIN OF SEX. NONIUS SUFENAS. 

SUIDAS (2ou/5as). A Greek Lexicon is ex¬ 
tant under the name of Suidas, but nothing is 
known of the compiler. A Suidas is mentioned by 
Strabo (p. 329, ed. Casaub.) as the author of a 
history of Thessaly, nnd this work is also cited by 
the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, and by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium ( s . vv. " Apupos , AooSuvrj, 
Frag. Steph.). It is not likely that this Suidas is 
the author of the Lexicon ; but no certain conclu¬ 
sion as to the age of the compiler can be derived 
from passages in the work, which undoubtedly 
were written long after the time of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, for the work may have received nu¬ 
merous interpolations and additions. Eustathius, 
who lived about the end of the twelfth century 
A. D., quotes the Lexicon of Suidas. The article 
Adam ('AS apt) contains a chronological epitome, 
which ends with the emperor Joannes Zimisces, 
who died a. d. 974 ; and in the article Constan¬ 
tinople {KaivaravrtvofaoAts) are mentioned Basi- 
silius the second, and Constantins, who succeeded 
Joannes Zimisces. A remark under the article 
Polyeuctus (IIoAiJeuifTos) shows that the writer of 
that remark was contemporaneous with the Patri¬ 
arch Polyeuctus (iyhrro koI kclP r?juas iroXvtvit- 
rot, &c.) who succeeded Theophylactus, a. d. 956 
(note of Reinesius); but the date 936 is given by 
other authorities. This passage which Reinesius 
assumes to prove the period of the author of the 
Lexicon, merely proves the period of the writer 
who made the remark ; and he may be either the 
author of the Lexicon or an interpolator. But there 
are passages ip the Lexicon which refer even to a 
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later date (s. vv. Vydpos; Aiprpov ; 'Hy^ropes), 
for Michael Psellus is quoted, and Psellus lived at 
the close of the eleventh century a. n. (See the 
notes on these words in Gaisford’s edition.) 

The Lexicon of Suidas is a dictionary of words 
arranged in alphabetical order, with some few 
peculiarities of arrangement; but it contains both 
words which are found in dictionaries of languages, 
and also names of persons and places, with extracts 
from ancient Greek writers, grammarians, scholiasts, 
and lexicographers, and some extracts from later 
Greek writers. The names of persons comprehend 
both persons who are mentioned in sacred and in 
profane history, which shows that if the work is 
by one hand, it is by a Christian ; but there is no 
inconsistency in supposing that the original of the 
Lexicon which now goes under the name of Suidas, 
is a work of earlier date even than the time of 
Stephanus of Byzantium, and that it received large 
accessions from some various hands. No well 
conceived plan has been the basis of this work : it 
is incomplete as to the number of articles, and ex¬ 
ceedingly irregular and unequal in the execution. 
Some articles are pretty complete, others contain 
no information at all. As to the biographical no¬ 
tices it has been conjectured that Suidas or the 
compiler got them all from one source, which, it is 
further suppwsed, may be the Onomatologos or 
Pinax of Ilesychius of Miletus ; for it is said in 
Suidas ( s. v. 'H‘ k of which this bonk is an 
epitome but it is an incorrect interpretation to 
conclude that Suidas means to say that his work 
is an epitome of the Onomatologos (or irfi/af r&v 
iv naiSfia (ivo/uaarruv), which would be manifestly 
false: he means to say that the work in use at the 
time when he wrote was an epitome of the Ono- 
matologos. 

The scholiast on Aristophanes has been freely 
used in the compilation of this Lexicon. The 
extracts from ancient Greek writers are very nu¬ 
merous, but the names of the writers are frequently 
omitted. These extracts have sometimes no refer¬ 
ence to the title of the article, and have no appli¬ 
cation to it; a circumstance probably owing to 
numerous interpolations made in the manuscript 
copies of the Lexicon. A want of criticism per¬ 
vades the whole work, or rather excessive careless¬ 
ness, as in the case of the name Severus (2 tSijpos, 
and K lister’s note). The article Alyattes (’AAu- 
aTT-qs) is another instance, and there are others of 
a like kind. 

There is prefixed to the editions of Suidas the 
following notice : —Td piv wapov fit€\lov 2ouf5a, 
ot 51 onvTa^apivot tovto &v8pet a6<poi , which is 
followed by a list of twelve names. As to this 
title, see the remarks of Harles. 

The Lexicon of Suidas, though without merit as to 
its execution, is valuable both for the literary history 
of antiquity, for the explanation of words, and for 
the citations from many ancient writers; and a pro¬ 
digious amount of critical labour has been bestowed 
upon it. Many emendations have been made on 
the text by Toup and others. 

The first edition of Suidas was by Demetrius 
Chalcondylas, Milan, 1499, fol., without a Latin 
version. The second, by the elder Aldus, Venice, 
1514, fol., is also without a Latin version: this 
edition was reprinted by Froben, Bale, 1544, fol., 
with some corrections. The first Latin translation 
of Suidas was made by Hieron. Wolf, Bale, 1564, 
1581, fol. The first edition, which contained both 
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the Greek text and a Latin version, was by Aemi- 
liu8 Portus, Geneva, 1619, 2 vols. fob, and 1630, 
with a new title. The Latin version is said to be 
better than Wolf's. 

The edition of L. Kiister appeared at Cambridge, 
1705, 3 vols. folio. The basis of this edition is 
not the Editio Princeps, but that of Portus. Kuster 
corrected the text with the aid of the MSS., added 
numerous good notes, and improved the version of 
Portus. But he dealt with the Greek text rather 
in an arbitrary way, and rejected all that he con¬ 
sidered to be interpolated. J. Gronovitis made an 
attack on Kuster’s edition, to which Kiister re¬ 
plied. The preface of Kiister contairs a disserta¬ 
tion on Suidas. 

The edition of Suida9 by T. Gaisford, in three 
handsome volumes folio, appeared at Oxford in 
1834. The first two volumes contain the text 
without a Latin version, and the notes, which are 
chiefly selected from Kiister and others. The third 
volume contains “ Index Kusterianus Rerum et 
Nominum Propriorum quae extra seriem suam in 
Suidae Lexico occurrunt;” * Index Glossarum Per- 
sonarum Verborumque notatu digniorum •” and 
“ Index Scriptorum a Suida citatorum.” In his 
preface Gaisford states, that he used nearly the 
same MSS. as Kiister, but that Kuster was care¬ 
less in noting the readings of the MSS. Gaisford 
has given the various readings of the best MS., 
and those of the edition of Chalcondylas. Kiister 
adopted many of the emendations of Portus with¬ 
out acknowledgment, and he is accused generally 
of borrowing without owning where he got his 
matter from. 

The edition of G. Bernhardy, 4to. Halle, 1834, 
contains a Latin version. It is founded on the 
edition of Gaisford, as appears from the title — 
“ Gr. & Lat. ad fidem optimorum librorum exactum, 
post Th. Gaisford recens. et adnot. critic, instruxit 
Gdf. Bernhardy.” 

There are said to be two unpublished extracts 
from an epitome of Suidas, by Thomas of Crete, 
and by Macarius Ilieromonachus, the brother of 
Nicephorus Gregoras. As to the Latin translation 
of Suidas, said to have been made by Robert Gros- 
tete, bishop of Lincoln, who died in 1253, see 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vi. p. 402. [G. L.] 

SUI'LLIUS CAESONI'NUS. [Caesoninus.] 
SUI'LLIUS NERULPNUS. [Nerulinus.] 
SUI'LLIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

SULCA, Q. BAE'BIUS, one of the Roman 
ambassadors, sent to Ptolemy in Egypt, in b. c. 
173. (Liv. xlii. 6.) 

SULLA, the name of a patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. This family ~w$s oi iginally called 
Rufinus [Rufinus], and the first member of it 
who obtained the name of Sulla was P. Cornelius 
Sulla, who was flamen dialis and praetor in the 
second Punic war. [See below, No. l.J This was 
stated by the dictator Sulla, in the second book of 
his Commentaries (Gell. i. 12), and is corroborated 
by Livy and other authorities. Plutarch there¬ 
fore has made a mistake in saying that the dic¬ 
tator Sulla had this name given to him from a 
personal peculiarity. (Plut. Sull. 2.) The origin of 
the name is uncertain. Drumann, and most mo¬ 
dem writers, suppose that it is a word of the same 
signification as Rufus or Rufinus, and refers simply 
to the red colour of the hair or the complexion ; 
and Plutarch appears to have understood the word 
to have this meaning, Bince he relates (/. a.) that 
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the dictator received the name of Sulla in con¬ 
sequence of his face boing spotted with rough red 
blotches interspersed with the white. Macrobius 
(Sat. i. 17) gives quite a different explanation, and 
derives the word from Sibylla, which he says was 
given to P. Cornelius Rufinus, because he was the 
first to introduce the celebration of the Ludi Apol- 
linares in accordance with the commands of the 
Sibylline books, and that this surname Sibylla was 
afterwards shortened into Sylla. This explanation 
of the word is repeated by Charisius (Inst. Gram. 

1. 20) ; but, independent of other objections, it 
must be rejected on the authority of Quintilian (i. 
4. § 25), who classes Sulla with other cognomens, 
which owed their origin to certain bodily pecu¬ 
liarities. Some modern writers, such as Cortius 
(ad Sail. Catif. 5), regard Sulla as a diminutive of 
Sura, which was a cognomen in several Roman 
gentes [Sura], and we are disposed to accept this as 
the most probable explanation of the word. It would 
be formed from Sura on the same analogy as puella 
from p/tera , and tenellus from tener (comp. Schnei¬ 
der, Elemcnturlehrc dcr lateinischen Sprachc , vol. i. 
p. 47, &c.). There is no authority for writing the 
word Sylla, as is done by many modern writers. 
On coins and inscriptions we always find Sula or 
Sulla, never Sylla. 

1. P. Cornelius (Rufinus) Sulla, the great¬ 
grandfather of the dictator Sulla, and the grandson 
of P. Cornelius Rufinus, who was twice consul in 
the Samnite wars. [Rufinus, Cornelius, No. 2.] 
His father is not mentioned. He was, as has been 
already mentioned, the first of the family who 
bore the surname of Sulla. He was flamen dialis, 
and likewise praetor urbanus and peregrinus in 
b. c. 212. The praetor of the preceding year, M. 
Attilius, had handed over to him certain sacred 
verses of the seer Marcius, partly referring to the 
past and partly to the future, and which com¬ 
manded the Romans, among other things, to insti¬ 
tute an annual festival in honour of Apollo. Upon 
this the senate ordered the decemviri to consult 
the Sibylline books, and as these gave the same 
command, Sulla presided over the first Ludi Apol- 
linares, which were celebrated this year in the 
circus maximus. (Liv. xxv. 2, 3, 12, 15, 32, 41.) 

2. P. Cornelius Sulla, the son of No. 1, and 
the grandfather of the dictator Sulla, was praetor 
in b. c. 186, when he obtained Sicily as his pro¬ 
vince. (Liv. xxxix. 6, 8.) 

3. Ser. Cornelius Sulla, the brother of No. 

2, was one of the ten commissioners, who was sent 
by the senate into Macedonia, in B. c. 167, after 
the conquest of Perseus, in order to arrange the 
affairs of that country, in conjunction with L, 
Aemilius Paulus. (Liv. xlv. 17.) 

4. L. Cornelius Sulla, the son of No. 2, and 
the father of the dictator Sulla, lived in obscurity, 
and left his son only a slender fortune. (Plut. 
Sull. 1). 

5. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix, the dictator, 
was born in b. c. 138. Like most other great 
men, he was the architect of his own fortunes. 
He possessed neither of the two great advantages 
which secured for the Roman nobles easy access 
to the honours of the commonwealth, an illustrious 
ancestry and hereditary wealth. His father .had 
left him so small a property that he paid for his 
lodgings very little more than a freedman who 
lived in the same house with him. But still his 
means were sufficient to secure for him a good 
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STEMMA SULLARUM. 

]. P. Cornelius (Rufinus) Sulla, pr. b. c. 212. 


1 

2. P. Cornelius Sulla, 
pr. b. c. 186. 

4. L. Cornelius Sulla. 

i 



3. Ser. Cornelius Sulla, 
leg. b. c. 167. 

5. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix, 



1 . 

8. Serv. Cornelius Sulla. 

Dictator. 

1 



i 

6. Cornelius Cornelia, 7. Faustus 

1 

Fausta, 

1 

Postuma, 

9. P. Cornelius 10. Serv. Cor- 

Sulla. married Cornelius 

m. l.C. 

born after 

Sulla, nelius Sulla. 

Q. Pom- Sulla, m. 

Mem- 

the death 

cos. desig. 

peius Pompeia. 

miu9. 

of the 

b. c. 66. 

Rufus. 

2. Milo. 

Dictator. 

| 

[Cornelia, 

[Fausta.] 


11. P. Cornelius 

No. 8.] 



Sulla. 


12. L. Cornelius 
Sulla, cob. b. c. 5. 

i 

13. L. Cornelius 
Sulla Felix, 
cos. a. d. 33. 


14. L. Cornelius 
Sulla, cos. 
Buff. a. d. 52. 

15. Faustus Cornelius Sulla, cos. a. i>. 52. 

16. Cornelius Sulla, praef. Cappadociae sub Elagabalo. 


education. He studied the Greek and Roman 
literature with diligence and success, and appears 
early to have imbibed that love for literature and 
• art by which he was distinguished throughout his 
life. At the same time that he was cultivating 
his mind, he was also indulging his senses. He 
passed a great part of his time in the company of 
actors and actresses; he was fond of wine and 
women; and he continued to pursue his pleasures 
with as much eagerness as his ambitious schemes 
down to the time of his death. He possessed 
all the accomplishments and all the vices which 
the old Cato had been most accustomed to de¬ 
nounce, and he was one of those patterns of Greek 
literature and of Greek profligacy who had begun 
to make their appearance at Rome in Cato’s time, 
and had since become more and more common 
among the Roman nobles. But Sulla’s love of 
pleasure did not absorb all his time, nor did it 
emasculate his mind; for no Roman during the 
latter days of the republic, with the exception of 
Julius Caesar, had a clearer judgment, a keener 
discrimination of character, or a firmer will. The 
truth of this the following history will abundantly 
prove. 

The slender property of Sulla was increased by 
the liberality of his step-mother and of a courtezan 
named Nkopolis, both of whom left him all their 
fortune. His means, though still scanty for a 


Roman noble, now enabled him to aspire to the 
honours of the state, and he accordingly became a 
candidate for the quaestorship, to which he was 
elected for the year b. c. 107. He was ordered tc 
carry over the cavalry to the consul C. Marius, 
who had just taken the command of the Jugurthine 
war in Africa. Marius was not well pleased that 
a quaestor had been assigned to him, who wa6 
only known for his profligacy, and who had had 
no experience in war; but the zeal and energy with 
which Sulla attended to his new duties soon ren¬ 
dered him a useful and skilful officer, and gained 
for him the unqualified approbation of his com¬ 
mander, notwithstanding his previous prejudices 
against him. He was equally successful in win¬ 
ning the affections of the soldiers. He always ad¬ 
dressed them with the greatest kindness, seized 
every opportunity of conferring favours upon them, 
was ever ready to take part in all the jests of the 
camp, and at the same time never shrunk from 
sharing in all their labours and dangers. Sulla, 
doubtless, had already the consulship before his 
eyes, and thus early did he show that he possessed 
the great secret of a man’s success in a free state, 
the art of winning the affections of his fellow-men. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Cirta, in 
which Jugurtha and Bocchus were defeated; and 
when the latter entered into negotiations with 
Marius, for the purpose of delivering the Numidian 
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king into the hands of the Romans, the consul sent 
Sulla to Bocchus to bring the matter to a conclu¬ 
sion. It was chiefly owing to the influence which 
Sulla had acquired over the mind of Bocchus, that 
the latter, after much hesitation, was eventually 
persuaded to sacrifice his ally. Sulla carried Ju- 
gurtha in chains to the camp of Marius. [Jugur¬ 
tha.] The quaestor shared with the consul the 
glory of bringing this war to a conclusion ; and 
Sulla himself was so proud of his share in the suc¬ 
cess, that he had a seal ring engraved, representing 
the surrender of Jugurtha, which he continued to 
wear till the day of his death. 

Italy was now threatened with an invasion by 
the vast hordes of the Cimbri and Teutones, who 
had already destroyed several Roman armies. 
Marius was accordingly again raised to the con¬ 
sulship, which he held for four years in succession, 
b. c. 104—101. In the first of these years Sulla 
served under Marius as legate, and in the second 
as tribunus militum, and in each year gained great 
distinction by his military services. But towards 
the end of B. c. 103, or the beginning of b. c. Ij02, 
the good understanding which had hitherto pre¬ 
vailed between Marius and Sulla was interrupted, 
the former being jealous, says Plutarch, of the 
rising fame of his officer. Sulla accordingly left 
Marius in B. c. 102, in order to serve under his 
colleague Q. Catulus, with whom he had still 
greater opportunities of gaining distinction, as Ca- 
tuhis was not much of a general, and was therefore 
willing to entrust the chief management of the war 
to Sulla. The latter reduced several Alpine tribes 
to subjection, and took such good care to keep his 
troops supplied with provisions, that on one oc¬ 
casion he was able to relieve the army of Marius 
as well as his own, a circumstance which, as Sulla 
said in his memoirs, greatly annoyed Marius. 
Sulla fought in the decisive battle, by which the 
barbarians were destroyed in b. c. 101. [Catu¬ 
lus, No. 3 ; Marius, p. 956.] 

Sulla now returned to Rome, and appears to 
have lived quietly for some years without taking 
any part in public affairs. He became a candidate 
for the praetorship for the year b. c. 94, but failed. 
According to his own statement he lost his election 
because the people were disappointed at his not 
having previously offered himself for the aedile- 
ship, since they had been looking forward to a 
splendid exhibition of African wild beasts in the 
aedilieian games of the friend of Bocchus. In the 
following year, however, he was more successful. 
He distributed money among the people with a 
liberal hand, and thus gained the praetorship for 
B.c. 93. In this office he gratified the wishes of 
the people by exhibiting in the Ludi Apollinares a 
hundred African lions, who were put to death in 
the circus by archers whom Bocchus had sent for I 
the purpose. 

In the following year, b. c. 92, Sulla was 
eent as propraetor into Cilicia, and was espe¬ 
cially commissioned by the senate to restore Ario- 
barzanes to his kingdom of Cappadocia, from which 
he had been expelled by Mithridates. Although 
Sulla had not the command of a large force, he 
met with complete success. He defeated Gordius, 
the general of Mithridates in Cappadocia, and 
placed Ariobarzanes again on the throne. His 
success attracted the attention of Arsaces, king of 
Parthia, who accordingly sent an embassy to him 
to solicit the alliance of the Roman people. Sulla 
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was the first Roman general who had any official 
intercourse with the Parthians, and he received 
the ambassadors with the same pride and arro¬ 
gance as the Roman generals were accustomed to 
exhibit to the representatives of all foreign powers. 
Soon after this interview Sulla returned to Rome, 
where he was threatened in b.c. 91 by C. Censo- 
rinus with an impeachment for malversation, but 
the accusation was dropped. 

The enmity between Marius and Sulla now 
assumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s ability and 
increasing reputation had already led the aristocra- 
tical party to look up to him as one of their leaders, 
and thus political animosity was added to private 
hatred. In addition to this Marius and Sulla were 
both anxious to obtain the command of the im¬ 
pending war against Mithridates ; and the success 
which attended Sulla’s recent operations in the 
East had increased his popularity, and pointed him 
out as the most suitable person for this important 
command. About this time Bocchus erected in 
the Capitol gilded figures, representing the sur¬ 
render of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which Marius was 
so enraged that he could scarcely be prevented 
from removing them by force. The exasperation 
of both parties became so violent that they nearly 
had recourse to arms against each other; but the 
breaking out of the Social War, and the immediate 
danger to which Rome was now exposed, hushed 
all private quarrels, and made all parties fight 
alike for their own preservation and that of the 
republic. Never had Rome greater need of the 
services of all her generals, and Marius and Sulla 
both took an active part in the war against the 
common foe. But Marius was now advanced in 
years, and did not possess the same activity either 
of mind or body as his younger rival. He had 
therefore the deep mortification of finding that his 
achievements were thrown into the shade by the 
superior energy of his former quaestor, and that 
his fortune paled more and more before the rising 
sun. In b. c. 90 Sulla served as legate under the 
consul L. Caesar, but his most brilliant exploits 
were performed in the following year, when he 
was legate of^the consul L. Cato. In this year he 
destroyed the Campanian town of Stabiae, defeated 
L. Cluentiu9 near Pompeii, and reduced the Hir- 
pini to submission. He next penetrated into the 
very heart of Samnium, defeated Papius Mutilus, tho 
leader of the Samnites, and followed up his victory 
by the capture of Bovianum, the chief town of 
this people. While he thus earned glory by his 
enterprises against the enemy, he was equally suc¬ 
cessful in gaining the affections of his troops. He 
pardoned their excesses, and connived at their 
crimes ; and even when they put to death'Albinus, 
one of his legates and a man of praetorian rank, 
he passed over the offence with the remark that 
his soldiers would fight all the better, and atone for 
their fault by their courage. As the time for the 
consular comitia approached Sulla hastened to 
Rome, where he was elected, almost unanimously, 
consul for the year a c. 83, with Q. Pompeius 
Rufus as his colleague. 

The war against Mithridates had now become 
inevitable, and the Social War was not yet brought 
to a conclusion. The senate assigned to Sulla the 
command of the former, and to his colleague Pom¬ 
peius the conduct of the latter. Marius, however, 
would not resign without a struggle to his hated 
rival the distinction which he had so long coveted ; 
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but before he could venture to wrest from Sulla 
the authority with which he had been entrusted 
by the senate, he felt it necessary to strengthen 
the popular party. This lie resolved to effect by 
identifying his interests witli those of the Italian 
allies, who had lately obtained the franchise. He 
found a ready instrument for his purpose in the 
tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus, a man of ability and 
energy, but overwhelmed with debt, and who 
hoped that the spoils of the Mithridatic war, of 
which Marius promised him a liberal share, would 
relieve him from his embarrassments. This tribune 
accordingly brought forward two rogations, one to 
recal from exile those persons who had been 
banished in accordance with the Lex Varia, on 
account of their having been accessory to the 
Marsic war, and another, by which the Italians, 
who had just obtained the franchise, were to be 
distributed among the thirty-five tribes. The 
Italians, when they were admitted to the citizenship, 
were formed into eight or ten new tribes, which 
were to vote after the thirty-five old ones, and by 
this arrangement they would rarely be called upon 
to exercise their newly-acquired rights. On the 
other hand, the proposal of Sulpicius would place 
the whole political power in their hands, as they 
far outnumbered the old Roman citizens, and 
would thus have an overwhelming majority in 
each tribe. If this proposition passed into a lex, 
it was evident that the new citizens out of grati¬ 
tude would confer upon Marius the command of 
the Mithridatic war. To prevent the tribune from 
putting these rogations to the vote, the consuls 
declared a justitium, during which no business 
could be legally transacted. But Sulpicius was re¬ 
solved to carry his point; with an armed band of 
followers he entered the forum and called upon the 
consuls to withdraw the ju9titium ; and upon their 
refusal to comply with his demand, he ordered his 
satellites to draw their swords and fall upon the con¬ 
suls. Pompeius escaped, but his son Quintus, 
who was also the son-in-law of Sulla, was killed. 
Sulla himself only escaped by taking refuge in the 
house of Marius, which was close to the forum, 
and in order to save his life he was obliged to remove 
the justitium. 

Sulla quitted Rome and hastened to his army, 
which was besieging Nola. The city was now in 
the hands of Sulpicius and Marius, and the two 
rogations passed into laws without opposition, as 
well as a third, conferring upon Marius the com¬ 
mand of the Mithridatic war. Marius lost no 
time in sending some tribunes to assume on his 
behalf the command of the army at Nola ; but 
the soldiers, who loved Sulla, and who feared that 
Marius might lead another army to Asia, and thus 
deprive them of their anticipated plunder, stoned 
his deputies to death. Sulla found his soldiers 
ready to respond to his wishes ; they called upon 
him to lead them to Rome, and deliver the city 
from the tyrants. He was moreover encouraged 
by favourable omens and dreams, to which he 
always attached great importance. He therefore 
hesitated no longer, but at the head of six legions 
broke up from his encampment at Nola, and 
marched towards the city. His officers, however, 
refused to serve against their country, and all 
quitted him with the exception of one quaestor. 
This was the first time that a Roman had ever 
marched at the head of Roman troops against the 
city. Marius was taken by surprise. Such was 
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the reverence that the Romans entertained for 
law, that it seems never to have occurred to lnm 
or to his party that Sulla would venture to draw 
his sword against the state. Marius attempted to 
gain time for preparations by forbidding Sulla in 
the name of the state to advance any further. But 
the praetors who carried this command narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers ; and 
Marius as a last resort offered liberty to the slaves 
who would join him. But it was all in vain. Sulla 
entered the city without much difficulty, and Ma¬ 
rius took to flight with his son and a few fol¬ 
lowers. Sulla used his victory with moderation. 
He protected the city from plunder, and in order 
to restrain his troops he passed the night in the 
streets along with his colleague. Only Marius, 
Sulpicius, and ten others of his bitterest enemies 
were declared public enemies by the senate at his 
command, on the ground of their having disturbed 
the public pence, taken lip arms against the con¬ 
suls, and excited the slaves to freedom. Sulpicius 
was betrayed by one of his slaves and put to 
death ; Marius and his son succeeded in escaping 
to Africa. [Marius, p. 957, b.] 

Although Sulla had conquered Rome, he had 
neither the time, nor perhaps the power, to carry 
into execution any great organic changes in the 
constitution. Ilis soldiers were impatient for the 
plunder of Asia; and he probably thought it ad¬ 
visable to attach them still more strongly to his 
person before he ventured to deprive the people of 
their power in the commonwealth. lie therefore 
contented himself with repealing the Sulpician 
laws, and enacting that no matter should in future 
be brought before the people without the previous 
sanction of a senatusconsultum ; for the statement 
of Appian (If. C. i. 59) that he now abolished the 
Comitia tributa, and filled up the members of the 
senate, is evidently erroneous, and refers to a later 
time. It appears, however, that he attempted at 
this time to give Borne relief to debtors by a lex 
unciaria , bnt the nature of which relief is uncer¬ 
tain from the mutilated condition of the passage in 
Festus (s. r .) who is the only writer that makes 
mention of this lex. Sulla sent forward his le¬ 
gions to Capua, that they might be ready to em¬ 
bark for Greece, but he himself remained in Rome 
till the consuls were elected for the following year. 
He recommended to the people Nonius, his sister’s 
son, and Serv. Sulpicius. His candidates, however, 
were rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, 
who belonged to the aristocratical party, but was a 
weak and irresolute man, and on L. Cinna, who 
was a professed champion of the popular side. 
Sulla did not attempt to oppose their election ; to 
have recalled his legions to Rome would have been 
a dangerous experiment when the soldiers were so 
eager for the spoils of the Kast *, and he therefore 
professed to be pleased that the people made use 
of the liberty he had panted them. He, however, 
took the vain precaution of making Cinna promise 
that he would make no attempt to disturb the 
existing order of things ; but one of Cinna’s first 
acts was to induce the tribune M. Virgilius to 
bring an accusation against Sulla as soon as his 
year of office had expired. Sulla, without paying 
any attention to this accusation, quitted Rome at 
the beginning of b. c. 87, and hastened to his 
troops at Capua, where he embarked for Greece, 
in order to carry on the war against Mithridatea. 
For the next four years Sulla was engaged in 
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the prosecution of this war, the history of which 
is given under Mithridates VI. and his general 
Archelaus, and may therefore be dismissed here 
with a few words. Sulla landed at Dyrrhachium, 
and forthwith marched against Athens, which had 
become the head-quarters of the Mithridatic cause 
in Greece. After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens was taken by storm on the 1st of March 
in the following year, b. c. 86 ; and in consequence 
of the insults which Sulla and his wife Metella had 
received from the tyrant Aristion, the city was 
given up to rapine and plunder. He next ob¬ 
tained possession of the Peiraeeus, which had been 
defended by Archelaus. Meantime Mithridates 
had sent fresh reinforcements to Archelaus, who 
concentrated all his troops in Boeotia. Sulla ad¬ 
vanced against him, and defeated him in the 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneia with such enormous 
loss, that out of the 120,000 men with whom 
Archelaus had opened the campaign, he is said 
to have assembled only 10,000 at Chalcis in Eu¬ 
boea, where he had taken refuge. But while Sulla 
was carrying on the war with such success in 
Greece, his enemies had obtained the upper hand 
in Italy. The consul Cinna, who had been driven 
out of Rome by his colleague Octavius, soon after 
Sulla’s departure from Italy, had entered it again 
with Marius at the close of the year. Both Cinna 
and Marius were appointed consuls b. c. 86, all 
the regulations of Sulla were swept away, his friends 
and adherents murdered, his property confiscated, 
and he himself declared a public enemy. It 
has frequently been made a subject of panegyric 
upon Sulla that he still continued to prosecute the 
war with Mithridates under these circumstances, 
and preferred the subjugation of the enemies of 
Rome to the gratification of his own revenge. 
But it must be recollected that an immediate 
peace with Mithridates would have discontented 
his soldiers ; while by bringing the war to an 
honourable conclusion, he gratified his troops by 
plunder, attached them more and more to his person, 
and at the same time collected from the conquered 
cities vast sums of money for the prosecution of 
the war against his enemies in Italy. At the same 
time it is an undoubted proof of his sagacity and 
forethought that he knew how to bide his time. 
Most other men in his circumstances would have 
hurried back to Italy at once to crush their ene¬ 
mies, and thus have ruined themselves. Marius 
died seventeen days after he had entered upon his 
consulship, and was succeeded in the office by L. 
Valerius Flaccus, who was sent into Asia that he 
might prosecute the war at the same time against 
Mithridates and Sulla. Flaccus was murdered by 
his troops at the instigation of Fimbria, who now 
assumed the command, and who gained several 
victories over the generals of Mithridates in Asia, 
in b. c. 85. About the same time the new army, 
which Mithridates had again sent to Archelaus ifi 
Greece, was again defeated by Sulla in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Orchomenus. These repeated dis¬ 
asters made Mithridates anxious for peace, but it 
was not granted by Sulla till the following year, 
b. c. 84, when he had crossed the Hellespont in 
order to carry on the war in that country. Sulla 
was now at liberty to turn his arms against Fim¬ 
bria, who was with his army at Thyateira. The 
name of Sulla carried victory with it. The troops 
of Fimbria deserted their general, who put an end 
to his own life. Sulla now prepared to return to 
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Italy. After exacting enormous sums from the 
wealthy cities of Asia, he left his legate, L. Li- 
cinius Murena, in command of the province of 
Asia, with two legions, and set sail with his own 
army to Athens. While preparing for his deadly 
struggle in Italy, he did not lose his interest in 
literature. He carried with him from Athens to 
Rome the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, 
which contained most of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. [Apellicon.] During his 
stay at Athens, Sulla had an attack of gout, of 
which he was cured by the use of the warm springs 
of Aedepsus in Euboea. As soon as he recovered, 
he led his army to Dyrrhachium, and from thence 
crossed over to Brundusium in Italy. 

Sulla landed at Brundusium in the spring of 
b. c. 83, in the consulship of L. Scipio and C. 
Norbanus. During the preceding year he had 
written to the senate, recounting the services he 
had rendered to the commonwealth from the time 
of the Jugurthine war down to the conquest of 
Mithridates, complaining of the ingratitude with 
which he had been treated, announcing his speedy 
return to Italy, and threatening to take vengeance 
upon his enemies and those of the republic. The 
senate, in alarm, sent an embassy to Sulla to en¬ 
deavour to bring about a reconciliation between 
him and his enemies, and meantime ordered the 
consuls Cinna and Carbo to desist from levying 
troops, and making further preparations for war. 
Cinna and Carbo gave no heed to this command ; 
they knew that a reconciliation was impossible, 
and resolved to carry over an army to Dalmatia, 
in order to oppose Sulla in Greece ; but after one 
detachment of their troops had embarked, the 
remaining soldiers rose in mutiny, and murdered 
Cinna. The Marian party had thus lost their 
leader, but continued nevertheless to make every 
preparation to oppose Sulla, for they were well aware 
that he would never forgive them, and that their only 
choice lay between victory and destruction. Be¬ 
sides this the Italians were ready to support them, 
as these new citizens feared that Sulla would de¬ 
prive them of the rights which they had lately 
obtained after so much bloodshed. The Marian 
party had every prospect of victory, for their 
troops far exceeded those of Sulla. According to 
Velleius Paterculus, they had 200,000 men in 
arms, while Sulla landed at Brundusium with only 
30,000, or at the most 40,000 men. (Veil, Pat. 
ii. 24 ; Appian, B. C. i. 79.) But on the other 
hand, the popular party had no one of sufficient 
influence and military reputation to take the 
supreme command in the war; their vast forces 
were scattered about Italy, in different armies, 
under different generals ; the soldiers had no con¬ 
fidence in their commanders, and no enthusiasm 
in their cause ; and the consequence was, that 
whole hosts of them deserted to Sulla on the first 
opportunity. Sulla’s soldiers, on the contrary, 
were veterans, who had frequently fought by each 
other’s side, and had acquired that confidence in 
themselves and in their general which frequent 
victories always give to soldiers. Still if the 
Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the 
Marian party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, 
and therefore one of his first cares after landing at 
Brundusium was to detach them from his enemies. 
For this purpose he would not allow his troops to 
do any injury to the towns or fields of the Italiana 
in his inarch from Brundusium through Calabria 
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and Apulia, and he formed separate treaties with 
many of the Italian towns, by which he secured to 
them all the rights and privileges of Roman citi¬ 
zens which they then enjoyed. Among the Italians 
the Samnites continued to be the most formidable 
enemies of Sulla. They had not yet received the 
Homan franchise, because they had continued in 
arms down to this time, and they now joined the 
Marian party, not simply with the design of se¬ 
curing the supremacy for the latter, but with the 
hope of conquering Rome by their means, and 
then destroying for ever their hated oppressor. 
Thus this civil war became merely another phase 
of the Marsic war, and the struggle between Rome 
and Samnium for the supremacy of the peninsula 
was renewed after the subjection of the latter for 
more than two hundred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania with¬ 
out meeting with any resistance. It was in the 
latter country that he gained his first victory over 
the consul Norbanus, who was defeated with great 
loss, and obliged to take refuge in Capua. His 
colleague Scipio, who was at no great distance, 
willingly accepted a truce which Sulla offered him, 
although Sertorius warned him against entering 
into any negotiations, and his caution was justified 
by the event. By means of his emissaries Sulla 
seduced the troops of Scipio, who at length found 
himself deserted by all his soldiers, and was taken 
prisoner in his tent. Sulla, however, dismissed 
him uninjured. On hearing of this Carbo is said 
to have observed “ that he had to contend in Sulla 
both with a lion and a fox, but that the fox 
gave him more trouble.” Many distinguished 
Romans meantime had taken up arms on behalf of 
Sulla. Cn. Pompey had levied three legions for 
him in Picenum and the surrounding districts ; 
and Q. Metellus Pius, M. Crassus, M. Lucullus, 
and several others offered their services as legates. 
It was not, however, till the following year, b. c. 
82, that the struggle was brought to a decisive 
issue. The consuls of this year were Cn. Papirius 
Carbo and the younger Marius ; the former of 
whom was entrusted with the protection of Etruria 
and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Rome 
and Latium. Sulla appears to have passed the 
winter at Campania. At the commencement of 
spring he advanced against the younger Marius, 
who had concentrated all his forces at Sacriportus, 
and defeated him with great loss. Marius took 
refuge in Praeneste, where he had previously de¬ 
posited his military stores, and a great quantity of 
gold and silver which he had brought from the 
Capitol and other temples at Rome. Sulla followed 
him to Praeneste, and after leaving Q. Lucretius 
Ofella with a large force to blockade the town and 
compel it to a surrender by famine, he marched 
with the main body of his army to Rome. Marius 
was resolved not to perish unavenged, and ac¬ 
cordingly before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent 
orders to L. Damasippus, the praetor, to put to 
death all his leading opponents. His orders were 
faithfully obeyed. Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex 
maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and 
many other distingished men were butchered and 
their corpses thrown into the Tiber. Sulla entered 
the city without opposition ; Damasippus and his 
adherents had previously withdrawn, and repaired 
to Carbo in Etruria. Sulla marched against Carbo, 
who had been previously opposed by Pompeius and 
Metellus. The histoiy of this part of the war is 
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involved in great obscurity. Carbo made two 
efforts to relieve Praeneste, but failed in each ; and 
after fighting with various fortune against Pompey, 
Metellus, and Sulla, he at length embarked for 
Africa, despairing of further success in Italy. [For 
details see Carbo, No. 7.] Meantime Rome had 
nearly fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
Samnites and Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus 
and L. Lamponius, after attempting to relieve Prae¬ 
neste, resolved to march straight upon Rome, which 
had been left without any army for its protection. 
Sulla barely arrived in time to save the city. The 
battle was fought before the Colline gate ; it was 
long and obstinately contested; the contest was not 
simply for the supremacy of a party ; the very 
existence of Rome was at stake, for Telesinus had 
declared that he would raze the city to the ground. 
The left wing where Sulla commanded in person 
was driven off the field by the vehemence of the 
enemy’s charge ; but the success of the right wing, 
which was commanded by Crassus, enabled Sulla 
to restore the battle, and at length gain a com- 
lete victory. Fifty thousand men are said to 
ave fallen on each side (Appian, B. C. i. 93). 
All the most distinguished leaders of the enemy 
either perished in the engagement or were taken 
prisoners and put to death. Among these was the 
brave Samnite Pontius Telesiims, whose head was 
cut off and carried under the walls of Praeneste, 
thereby announcing to the younger Marius that 
his last hope of succour was gone. To the Sam¬ 
nite prisoners Sulla showed no mercy. He was 
resolved to root out of the peninsula those heroic 
enemies of Rome. On the third day after the 
battle he collected all the Samnite and Lucanian 
prisoners in the Campus Martius, and ordered his 
soldiers to cut them down. The dying shrieks of 
so many victims frightened the senators, who had 
been assembled at the same time by Sulla in the 
temple of Bellona ; but he bade them attend to 
what he was saying and not mind what was taking 
place outside, as he was only chastising some 
rebels, and he then quietly proceeded to finish his 
discourse. Praeneste surrendered soon afterwards. 
The Romans in the town were pardoned ; but all the 
Samnites and Praenestines were massacred without 
mercy. The younger Marius put an end to his 
own life [Marius, No. 2J. The war in Italy 
was now virtually at an end, for the few towns 
which still held out had no prospect of offering any 
effectual opposition, and were reduced soon after¬ 
wards. In other parts of the Roman world the war 
continued still longer, and Sulla did not live to see 
its completion. The armies of the Marian party 
in Sicily and Africa were subdued by Pompey in 
the course of b. c. 82; but Sertorius in Spain 
continued to defy all the attempts of the senate to 
crush him, till his cowardly assassination by Per- 
perna in b. c. 72. [Sertorius.] 

. Sulla was now master of Rome. He had not 
commenced the civil war, but had been driven to 
it by the mad ambition of Marius. His enemies 
had attempted to deprive him of the command in 
the Mithridatic war which had been legally con¬ 
ferred upon him by the senate ; and while he was 
fighting the battles of the republic they had de¬ 
clared him a public enemy, confiscated his pro¬ 
perty, and murdered the most distinguished of his 
friends and adherents. For all these wrongs, 
Sulla had threatened to take the most ample ven¬ 
geance ; and he more than redeemed his word. 
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He resolved to extirpate root and branch the po¬ 
pular party. One of his first acts was to draw up 
a list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
which list was exhibited in the forum to public 
inspection, and called a Proscriptio. It was the 
first instance of the kind in Roman history. All 
persons in this list were outlaws who might be 
killed by any one with impunity, even by slaves ; 
their property was confiscated to the state, and 
was to be sold by public auction ; their children 
and grandchildren lost their votes in the comitia, 
and were excluded from all public offices. Further, 
all who killed a proscribed person, or indicated the 
place of his concealment, received two talents as a 
reward, and whoever sheltered such a person was 
punished with death. Terror now reigned, not 
only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists 
of the proscribed constantly appeared. No one 
was safe ; for Sulla gratified his friends by placing 
in the fatal lists their personaTenemies, or persons 
whose property was coveted by his adherents. An 
estate, a house, or even a piece of plate was to 
many a man, who belonged to no political party, 
his death warrant; for although the confiscated 
property belonged to the state, and had to be sold 
by public auction, the friends and dependents of 
Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no one 
dared to bid against them. Oftentimes Sulla did 
not require the purchase-money to be paid at all, and 
in many cases he gave such property to his favourites 
without even the formality of a sale. Metella, the 
wife of the dictator, and Chrysogonus his freed- 
man, P. Sulla, M. Crassus, Vettius, and Sex. Nae- 
vius are especially mentioned among those who re¬ 
ceived such presents; and handsome Roman ma¬ 
trons, as likewise actors and actresses, were fa¬ 
voured in the same manner. The number of per¬ 
sons who perished by the proscriptions is stated 
differently, but it appears to have amounted to 
many thousands. At the commencement of these 
horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator. As both 
the consuls had perished, he caused the senate to 
elect Valerius Flaccus interrex, and the latter 
brought before the people a rogatio, conferring the 
dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose of restoring 
order to the republic, and for as long a time as he 
judged to be necessary. Thus the dictatorship was 
revived after being in abeyance for more than 
120 years, and Sulla obtained absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of all the citizens. 
This was towards the close of b. c. 81. Sulla’s 
great object in being invested with the dictatorship 
was to carry into execution in a legal maimer the 
great reforms which he meditated in the constitu¬ 
tion and the administration of justice, by which 
he hoped to place the government of the republic 
on a firm and secure basis. He had*no intention 
of abolishing the republic, and consequently he 
caused consuls to be elected for the following year, 
b*c. 81, and was elected to the office himself in b. c. 
80, while he continued to hold the dictatorship. 

At the beginning of the following year, b. c. 81, 
Sulk celebrated a splendid triumph on account of 
bis victory over Mithridates. In a speech which 
be delivered to the people at the close of the gor¬ 
geous ceremony, he claimed for himself the sur¬ 
name of Felix, as he attributed his success in life 
to the favour of the gods. He believed himself to 
have been in particular under the protection of 
Venus, who had granted him victory in battle as 
well as in love. Hence, in writing to Greeks he 
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called himself Epaphroditus. All ranks in Rome 
bowed in awe before their master; and among other 
marks of distinction which were voted to him by 
the obsequious senate, a gilt equestrian statue was 
erected to his honour before the Rostra, bearing the 
inscription 44 Cornelio Sullae Imperatori Felici.” 

During the years b. c. 80 and 79, Sulla carried 
into execution his various reforms in the consti¬ 
tution, of which an account is given at the close 
of his life. But at the same time he adopted 
measures in order to crush his enemies more 
completely, and to consolidate the power of his 
party. These measures require a few words of 
explanation, as they did not form a part of his 
constitutional reforms, though they were intended 
for the support of the latter. The first of these 
measures has been already mentioned, namely the 
destruction of his enemies by the proscription. 
He appears to have published his list of victims 
immediately after the defeat of the Samnites and 
Lucanians at the Colline gate, without communi¬ 
cating, as Plutarch says ( Sull . 31), with any ma¬ 
gistrate ; but when he was dictator he proposed a 
law in the comitia centuriata, which ratified his 
proscriptions, and which is usually called Luc Cor- 
nelia de Proscriptione or De Proscripiis. By this lav 
it was enacted that all proscriptions should cease 
on the 1st of June, b. c. 81. The lex Valeria, 
which conferred the dictatorship upon Sulla, gave 
him absolute power over the lives of Roman citizens, 
and hence Cicero says he does not know whether 
to call the proscription law a lex Valeria or lex 
Cornelia. (Cic. pro Rose. Am. 43, 44, de Leg, 
Agr. iii. 2.) 

Another of Sulla’s measures, and one of still 
more importance for the support of his power, was 
the establishment of military colonies throughout 
Italy. The inhabitants of the Italian towns, which 
had fought against Sulla, were deprived of the full 
Roman franchise which had been lately conferred 
upon them, and were only allowed to retain the 
commercium: their land was confiscated and given 
to the soldiers who had fought under him. Twenty- 
three legions (Appian, B. C. i. 100), or, according 
to another statement (Liv. Epit. 89), forty-seven 
legions received grants of land in various parts of 
Italy. A great number of these colonies was settled 
in Etruria, the population of which was thus almost 
entirely changed. These colonies had the strongest 
interest in upholding the institutions of Sulla, since 
any attempt to invalidate the latter would have 
endangered their newly-acquired possessions. But 
though they were a support to the power of Sulla, 
they hastened the fall of the commonwealth; an 
idle and licentious soldiery supplanted an indus¬ 
trious and agricultural population ; and Catiline 
found nowhere more adherents than among the 
military colonies of Sulla. While Sulla thus esta¬ 
blished throughout Italy a population devoted to 
his interests, he created at Rome a kind of body¬ 
guard for his 'protection by giving the citizenship 
to a great number of slaves belonging to those who 
had been proscribed by him. The slaves thus re¬ 
warded are said to have been as many as 10,000, 
and were called Cornelii after him as their patron. 

Sulk had completed his reforms by the begin¬ 
ning of b. c. 79, and as he longed for the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of his pleasures, he resolved to 
resign his dictatorship. Accordingly, to the general 
surprise he summoned the people, resigned his 
dictatorship, and declared himself ready to render 
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an account of his conduct while in office. This 
voluntary abdication by Sulla of the sovereignty of 
the Roman world has excited the astonishment and 
admiration of both ancient and modern writers. 
But it is evident, as has been already remarked, 
that Sulla never contemplated, like Julius Caesar, 
the establishment of a monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment ; and it must be recollected that he could 
retire into a private station without any fear that 
attempts would be made against his life or his 
institutions. The ten thousand Cornelii at Rome 
and his veterans stationed throughout Italy, as 
well as the whole strength of the aristocratical 
party, secured him against all danger. Even in his 
retirement his will was law, and shortly before his 
death, he ordered his slaves to strangle a magis¬ 
trate of one of the towns in Italy, because he was 
a public defaulter. 

After resigning his dictatorship, Sulla retired to 
his estate at Puteoli, and there surrounded by the 
beauties of nature and art he passed the remainder 
of his life in those literary and sensual enjoyments 
in which he had always taken so much pleasure. 
His dissolute mode of life hastened his death. A 
dream warned him of his approaching end. There¬ 
upon he made his testament, in which he left L. 
Lucullus the guardian of his son. Only two da} r s 
before his death, he finished the twenty-second 
book of his memoirs, in which, foreseeing his end, 
he was able to boast of the prediction of the 
Chaldaeans, that it was his fate to die after a happy 
life in the very height of his prosperity. lie 
died in B. c. 78, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
The immediate cause of his death was the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, but some time before lie had 
been suffering from the disgusting disease, which 
is known in modern times by the name of Morbus 
Pediculosus or Phthiriasis. Appian (B. C. i. 105) 
simply relates that he died of a fever. Zachariae, in 
his life of Sulla, considers the story of his suffering 
from phthiriasis as a fabrication of his enemies, 
and probably of the Athenians whom he had 
-handled so severely ; but Appian’s statement does 
not contradict the common account, which is at¬ 
tested by too many ancient writers to be rejected on 
the slender reasons that Zachariae alleges (Plut. 
SuU. 36 ; Plin. II. IV. vii. 43. s. 44, xi. 33. s. 39, 
xxvi. 13. s. 86 ; Paus. i. 20. § 7 ; Aurel. Viet. de 
Vir. Ill . 75). The senate, faithful to Sulla to the 
last, resolved to give him the honour of a public 
funeral. This was however opposed by the consul 
Lepidus, who had resolved to attempt the repeal 
of Sulla’s laws ; but Sulla’s power continued un¬ 
shaken even after his death. The veterans were 
summoned from their colonies, and Q. Catulus, L. 
Lucujlus, and Cn. Pompey, placed themselves at 
their head. Lepidus was obliged to give way and 
allowed the funeral to take place without interrup¬ 
tion. It was a gorgeous pageant. The magis¬ 
trates, the senate, the equites, the priests, and the 
Vestal virgins, as well as the veterans, accompanied 
the funeral procession to the Campus Marti us, 
where the corpse was burnt according to Sulla’s 
own wish, who feared that his enemies might 
insult his remains, as he had done those of Marius, 
which had been taken out of the grave and thrown 
into the Anio at his command. It had been pre¬ 
viously the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury and 
not bum their dead. A monument was erected 
to Sulla in the Campus Martius, the inscription 
on which he is said to have composed himself. It 
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stated that none of his friends ever did him a kind' 
ness, and none of his enemies a wrong, without 
being fully repaid. 

Sulla was married five times : — 1. To Ilia, for 
which name we ought perhaps to read Julia (Plut. 
Sail . 6). She bore Sulla a daughter, who was 
married to Q. Pompeius Rufus, the son of Sulla’s 
colleague in the consulship in b. c. 88. [Pom¬ 
peius, No. 8.] 2. To Aelia. 3. To Coelia, 

whom he divorced on the pretext of barrenness, 
but in reality in order to marry Caecilia Metella, 
4. To Caecilia Metella, who bore him a son, who 
died before Sulla [see below. No. 6], and likewise 
twins, a son and a daughter. [No. 7.] 5. Valeria, 

who bore him a daughter after his death. [Vale¬ 
ria.] 

Sulla’s love of literature has been repeatedly 
mentioned in the preceding sketch of his life. He 
wrote a history of his own life and times, which 
is called 'Yiro/uvrifjLaTa or Memoirs by Plutarch, 
who has made great use of it in his life of Sulla, 
ns well as in his biographies of Marius, Sertorius, 
and Lucullns. It was dedicated to L. Lucullus, 
and extended to twenty-two’ books, the last of 
which was finished by Sulla a few days before 
his death, as has been already related. This did 
not however complete the work, which was brought 
to a conclusion by his freedman Cornelius Epica- 
dus, probably at the request of his son Faustus. 
(Pint. Suit. 6, 37, Loculi. 1 ; Suet, de 111. Gramm. 
12.) From the quotations in A. Gellius (i. 12, 
xx. G) it appears that Sulla’s work was written in 
Latin, and not in Greek, as lleeren maintains 
(Heeren, De Fontibus Plutarchi , p. 151, &c. ; 
Krause, Vitae et Fragmenta Ifid. Roman, p. 290, 
&c.) Sulla also wrote Fabulae Atellanae (Athen. 
vi. p. 261, c.), and the Greek Anthology contains 
a short epigram which is ascribed to him. (Brunck, 
Led. p. 267 ; Jacobs, A nth. Gr. vol. ii. p. 66, 
A nth. Pal. App. 91, vol. ii. p. 788.) 

The chief ancient authority for Sulla’s life is 
Plutarch’s biography, which has been translated 
by G. Long, with some useful notes, London, 1844, 
where the reader will find references to most of 
the passages in Appian and other ancient writers 
who speak of Sulla. The passages in Sallust and 
Cicero, in which Sulla is mentioned, are given by 
Orelli in bis Onomusticon Tullianum , pt. ii. p. 192. 
The two modern writers, who have written Sulla’s 
life with most accuracy, are Zachariae, in his work 
entitled L. Cornelius Sulla,genannt der GlucUiche , 
als Ordner des Romischen Freystaates, Heidelberg, 
1834, and Drumann, in his Geschichte Roms , vol. 
ii. p. 429, &c. The latter writer gives the more 
impartial account of Sulla’s life and character ; 
the former falls into the common fault of biogra¬ 
phers in attempting to apologise for the vices and 
crimes of the subject of his biography. 

THE LEGISLATION OP SULLA. 

All the reforms of Sulla were effected by means of 
Leges , which were proposed by him in the comitia 
centuriata and enacted by the votes of the people. 
It is true that the votes of the people were a mere 
form, but it was a form essential to the preservation 
of his work, and was maintained by Augustus 
in his legislation. The laws proposed by Sulla are 
called by the general name of Leges Corneliae, and 
particular laws are designated by the name of the 
particular subject to which they relate, as Lc* 
Cornelia de Falsis, Leas Cornelia de Sicanis, Ac. 
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Those laws were all passed during the time that 
Sulla was dictator, that is, from the end of b. c. 
82 to b. c. 79, and most of them in all probability 
during the yeafs b. c. 81 and 80. It is impossible 
to determine in what order they were proposed, 
nor is it material to do so. They may be divided 
into four classes, laws relating to the constitution, 
to the ecclesiastical corporations, to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and to the improvement of 
public morals. Their general object and design 
was to restore, as far as possible, the ancient Ro¬ 
man constitution, and to give again to the senate 
and the aristocracy that power of which they had 
been gradually deprived by the leaders of the 
popular party. It did not escape the penetration 
of Sulla that many of the evils under which the 
Roman state was suffering, arose from the corrup¬ 
tion of the morals of the people ; and he therefore 
attempted in his legislation to check the increase 
of crime and luxury b\ stringent enactments. The 
attempt was a hopeless one, for vice and immorality 
pervaded alike all classes of Roman citizens, and 
no laws can restore to a people the moral feelings 
which they have lost. Sulla has been much 
blamed by modern writers for giving to the Roman 
state such an aristocratical constitution ; but under 
the circumstances in which he was placed he could 
not well have done otherwise. To have vested the 
government in the mob of whicli the Roman people 
consisted, would have been perfect madness; and 
as he was not prepared to establish a monarchy, he 
had no alternative but giving the power to the 
senate. His constitution did not last, because the 
aristocracy were thoroughly selfish and corrupt, 
and exercised the power which Sulla had entrusted 
to them only for their own aggrandisement and 
not for the good of their country. Their shame¬ 
less conduct soon disgusted the provinces as well as 
the capital; the people again regained their power, 
but the consequence was an anarchy and not a 
government; and as neither class was fit to rule, 
they were obliged to submit to the dominion of a 
single man. Thus the empire became a necessity 
as well as a blessing to the exhausted Roman 
world. Sulla’s laws respecting criminal jurispru¬ 
dence were the most lasting and bear the strongest 
testimony to his greatness as a legislator. He 
was the first to reduce the criminal law of Rome 
to a system ; and his laws, together with the Ju¬ 
lian laws, formed the basis of the criminal Roman 
jurisprudence till the downfal of the empire. 

In treating of Sulla’s laws we shall follow the 
fourfold division which has been given above. 

I. Laws relating to the Constitution .—The changes 
which Sulla introduced in the comitia and the 
senate, first call for our attention. The Comitia 
Tributa, or assemblies of the tribes, which originally 
possessed only the power to make regulations res¬ 
pecting the local affairs of the tribes, had gradually 
become a sovereign assembly with legislative and 
judicial authority. Sulla deprived them of their 
legislative and judicial powers, as well as of their 
right of electing the priests, which they had also 
acquired. He did not however do away with 
them entirely, as might be inferred from the words 
of Appian ( B . C. i. 59); but he allowed them to 
exist with the power of electing the tribunes, 
aediles, quaestors, and other inferior magistrates. 
This seems to have been the only purpose for 
which they were called together; and all condones 
of the tribes, by means of which the tribunes had 
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exercised a powerful influence in the state, were 
strictly forbidden by Sulla. (Cic. pro Cluent. 40.) 

The Comitia Centuriata, on the other hand, were 
allowed to retain their light of legislation unim 
paired. He restored however the ancient regula¬ 
tion, which had fallen into desuetude, that no 
matter should be brought before them without the 
previous sanction of a senatusconsultum (Appian, 
b. C. i. 59) ; but he did not require the confirm¬ 
ation of the curiae, as the latter had long ceased to 
have any practical existence. Guttling supposes 
that the right of provocatio or appeal to the comitia 
centuriata was done away with by Sulla, but the 
passage of Cicero (Cic. Verr. Act. i. 13), which he 
quotes in support of this opinion, is not sufficient 
to prove it. 

The Senate had been so much reduced in num¬ 
bers by the proscriptions of Sulla, that ho was 
obliged to fill up the vacancies by the election of 
three hundred new members. These however were 
not appointed by the censors from the persons who 
had filled the magistracies of the state, but were 
elected by the people. Appian says {D. C. i. 100) 
that they were elected by the tribes. Most mo¬ 
dern writers think that we are not to understand 
by this the comitia tributa, but the comitia centu¬ 
riata, which voted also according to tribes at this 
time; but Guttling observes that as the senators 
were regarded by Sulla as public officers, there 
is no difficulty in supposing that they were elected 
by the comitia tributa as the inferior magistrates 
were. However this may be, we know that these 
three hundred were taken from the equestrian 
order. (Appian, l. c.\ Liv. Epit. 89.) This election 
was an extraordinary one, and was not intended to 
be the regular way of filling up the vacancies in 
the senate ; for we are expressly told that Sulla 
increased the number of quaestors to twenty, that 
there might be a sufficient number for this purpose 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 32.) It was not necessary for 
Sulla to make any alteration respecting the duties 
and functions of the senate, as the whole admini¬ 
stration of the state was in their hands ; and he* 
gave them the initiative in legislation by requiring 
a previous senatusconsultum respecting all mea¬ 
sures that were to be submitted to the comitia, as 
is stated above. One of the most important 
of the senate’s duties was the appointment of 
the governors of the provinces. By the Lex 
Sempronia of C. Gracchus, the senate had to de¬ 
termine every year before the election of the con¬ 
suls the two provinces which the consuls should 
have (Cic. de Prov. Cons. 2, 7 ; Sail. Jug. 27) ; 
but as the imperium was conferred only for a year, 
the governor had to leave the province at the end of 
that time, unless his imperium was renewed. Sulla 
in his law respecting the provinces {de Provincvis 
ordinandis) did not make any change in the Scmpro- 
nian law respecting the distribution of the provinces 
by the senate ; but he allowed the governor of a 
province to continue to hold the government till a 
successor was appointed by the senate, and enacted 
that lie should continue to possess the imperium till 
he entered the city, without the necessity of its being 
renewed annually (comp. Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. § 12). 
The time during whicli the government of a pro¬ 
vince was to be held, thus depended entirely upon 
the will of the senate. It was further enacted that a* 
soon as a successor arrived in the province, the for¬ 
mer governor must quit it within thirty days (Cic. 
ad Fam. iii. 6) ; and the law also limited the ex- 
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penses to which the provincials were put in sending 
embassies to Rome to praise the administration of 
their governors. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8, 10.) 

With respect to the magistrates, Sulla renewed 
the old law, that no one should hold the praetorship 
before he had been quaestor, nor the consulship 
before he had been praetor (Appian, B. C. i. 100 ; 
Cic. Phil . xi. 5); nor did he allow of any deviation 
from this law in favour of his own party, for 
when Q. Lucretius Ofella, who had taken Prae- 
neste, presuming upon his services, offered himself 
as a candidate for the consulship, without having 
previously held the offices of quaestor and praetor, 
he was assassinated in the forum by the order of 
the dictator. Sulla also re-established the ancient 
law, that no one should be elected to the same 
magistracy till after the expiration of ten years. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 101 ; comp. Liv. vii. 42, x. 31.) 

Sulla increased .the number of Quaestors from 
eight to twenty (Tac. A'nn. xi. 22), and that of 
the Praetors from six to eight. Pomponius says 
(De Orig. Juris , Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 32) that Sulla 
added four new praetors, but this appears to be a 
mistake, since Julius Caesar was the first who in¬ 
creased their number to ten. (Suet. Caes. 41 ; Dion 
Cass. xlii. 51.) This increase in the number of the 
praetors was necessary on account of the new 
quaestiones, established by Sulla, of which we 
shall speak below. 

One of the most important of Sulla’s reforms 
related to the tribunate. It is stated in general 
by the ancient writers, that Sulla deprived the 
tribunes of the plebs of all real power (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 30; Appian, B. C. i. 100; Cic. de fag. iii. 9; 
Liv. Epit. 89) ; but the exact nature of his altera¬ 
tions iB not accurately stated. It appears certain, 
however, that he deprived the tribunes of the right 
of proposing a rogation of any kind whatsoever to 
the tribes (Liv. Epit. 89), or of impeaching any 
person before them, inasmuch as he abolished al¬ 
together the legislative and judicial functions of 
the tribes, as has been previously stated. The 
•tribunes also lost the right of holding condones 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 40), as has likewise been Bhown, 
and thus could not influence the tribes by any 
speeches. The only right left to them was the 
Intercessio. It is, however, uncertain to what 
extent the right of Intercessio extended. It is 
hardly conceivable that Sulla would have left the 
tribunes to exercise this the most formidable of all 
their powers without any limitation; and that he 
did not do so is clear from the case of Q. Opimius, 
who was brought to trial, because, when tribune of 
the plebs, he had used his intercessio in violation 
of the Lex Cornelia (Cic. Verr. i. 60). Cicero 
says (fife Leg. iii. 9) that Sulla left the tribunes only 
the potestas auxilii ferendi; and from this we may 
infer, in connection with the case of Opimius, that 
the Intercessio was confined to giving their protec¬ 
tion to private persons against the unjust decisions 
of magistrates, as, for instance, in the enlisting of 
soldiers. Caesar, it is true, states, in general, that 
Sulla left to the tribunes the right of intercessio, 
and he leaves it to be inferred in particular that 
Sulla allowed them to use their intercessio in re¬ 
ference to senatusconsulta (Caes. B. C. i. 5, 7) j 
but it is not impossible, as Becker has suggested, 
that Caesar may have given a false interpretation 
of the right of intercessio granted by Sulla, in 
order to justify the course he was himself adopt¬ 
ing, (Becker, Handbueh der Bom. Alterthumer, 
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vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 290). To degrade the tribunate 
still lower, Sulla enacted, that whoever had held this 
office forfeited thereby all right to become a candi¬ 
date for any of the higher curule offices, in order 
that all persons of rank, talent, and wealth, might 
be deterred from holding an office which would be 
a fatal impediment to rising any higher in the 
state. (Appian, B. C. i. 100; Ascon. in Cornel. 
p. 78, ed. Orelli.) The statement that Sulla re¬ 
quired persons to be senators before they could 
become tribunes (Appian, l c.), is explained by 
the circumstance that the quaestorship and the 
aedileship, which usually preceded the tribunate, 
gave admission to the senate ; and it would there¬ 
fore appear that Sulla required all persons to hold 
the quaestorship before the tribunate. 

II. Laws relating to the Ecclesiastical Corpora¬ 
tions .— Sulla repealed the Lex Domitia, which 
gave to the comitia tributa the right of electing 
the members of the great ecclesiastical corporations, 
and restored to the latter the right of co-optatio or 
self-election. At the same time he increased the 
number of pontiffs and augurs to fifteen respec¬ 
tively (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 37 ; Liv. Epit. 89). It 
is commonly said that Sulla also increased the 
number of the keepers of the Sibylline books from 
ten to fifteen; and though we have no express 
authority for this statement (for the passage of 
Servius, ad Virg. Aen. vi. 73, does not prove it), it 
is probable that he did, as we read of Quindecem- 
viri in the time of Cicero (ad Fam. viii. 4) instead 
of decemviri as previously. 

III. Laws relating to the Administration of Jus¬ 
tice. — Sulla established permanent courts for the 
trial of particular offences, in each of which a 
praetor presided. A precedent for this had been 
given by the Lex Calpurnia of the tribune L. 
Calpurnius Piso, in b. c. 149, by which it was 
enacted that a praetor should preside at all trials 
for repetundae during his year of office. This wa9 
called a Quaestio Perpetua , and nine such Quaes¬ 
tiones Perpetuae were established by Sulla, namely, 
De Repetundis, Majestatis, De Sicariis et Vene- 
ficis, De Parricidio, Peculatus, Ambitus, De Num- 
mis Adulterinis, De Falsis or Testamentaria, and 
De Vi Publica. Jurisdiction in civil cases was 
left to the praetor peregrinus and the praetor ur- 
banus as before, and the other six praetors presided 
in the Quaestiones; but as the latter were more 
in number than the praetors, some of the praetors 
took more than one quaestio, or a judex quaesr* 
tionis was appointed. The praetors, after their 
election, had to draw lots for their several juris¬ 
dictions. Sulla enacted that the judices should be 
taken exclusively from the senators, and not from 
the equites, the latter of whom had possessed this 
privilege, with a few interruptions, from the law 
of C. Gracchus, in b. c. 123. This was a great 
gain for the aristocracy; since the offences for 
which they were usually brought to trial, such as 
bribery, malversation, and the like, were so com¬ 
monly practised by the whole order, that they 
were, in most cases, nearly certain of acquittal from 
men who required similar indulgence themselves. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 22; Veil. Pat. ii. 32; Cic. Verr. 
Act. i. 13, 16; comp. Dictionary of Antiquities, art. 
Judex.) 

Sulla’s reform in the criminal law, the greatest 
and most enduring part of his legislation, belongs 
to a history of Roman law, and cannot be given 
here. For further information on this subject the 
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reader is referred to the Diet, of Aniiq. art. Leges 
Comeliae. 

L V. Laws relating to the Improvement of public 
Morals _Of these we have very little informa¬ 

tion. One of them was a Lex Sumtuaria, which 
enacted that not more than a certain sum of money 
should be spent upon entertainments, and also re¬ 
strained extravagance in funerals. (Gell. ii. 24 ; 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13; Plut. Sail. 35). There was 
likewise a law of Sulla respecting marriage (Plut. 
l.c.; comp. Lyc. c. Sull. 3), the provisions of which 
are quite unknown, as it was probably abrogated 
by the Julian law. 

The most important modern works on Sulla’s 
legislation are—Vockestaert, De L. Comelio Sulla 
Icgislatore , Lugd. Bat. 1816 ; Zachariae, L. Cor¬ 
nelius Sulla, &c., Heidelb. 1834, 2 vols., the second 
volume of which treats of the legislation ; Wittich, 
De Reipublicae Romanae ea forma , qua L. Cornelius 
Sulla tolam rem Romanam commutavit , Lips. 1834 ; 
Ramshom, De Reip. Rom. ea forma , qua L. C. S. 
totam rem Rom. commutavit , Lips. 1835 ; Oottling, 
Gcschichte der Romischen Staatsverfassung , pp. 459 
—474 ; Drumann, Gesckichle Ro7iis, vol. ii. pp. 
478—494. 

There are several coins of the dictator Sulla, a 
few specimens of which are annexed. The first 
coin contains on the obverse the head of the dic¬ 
tator, and on the reverse that of his colleague 
in his first consulship, Q. Poinpeius Rufus. The 
coin was probably struck by the son of Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus, who was tribune of the plebs in 
b. c. 52 [Pompeius, No. 9], in honour of his 
grandfather and father. The second coin was also 
probably struck by the tribune of b. c. 52. The 
third and fourth coins were struck in the lifetime 
of the dictator. The third has on the obverse the 
head of Pallas, with manli. proq., and on the re¬ 
verse Sulla in a quadriga, with l. sulla imp., 
probably with reference to his splendid triumph 
over Mithridates. The fourth coin has on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Venus, before which Cupid stands 
holding in his hand the branch of a palm tree, and 
on the reverse a guttus and a lituus between two 
trophies, with imper.iterv(m). The head of Venus 
is placed on the obverse, because Sulla attributed 
much of his success to the protection of this god¬ 
dess. Thus we are told by Plutarch (Sull. 34) 
that when he wrote to Greeks he called himself 
Epaphroditus, or the favourite of Aphrodite or 
Venus, and also that he inscribed on his trophies 
the names of Mars and Victory, and Venus (Sull. 
19). (Comp. Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 190, 191.) 
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6. Cornelius Sulla, a son of the dictator by 
his fourth wife Caecilia Metella, died in the life¬ 
time of his father. (Senec. Cons, ad Marc. 12 ; 
Pint. Sull. 37.) 

7. Faustus Cornelius Sulla, a son of the 
dictator by his fourth wife Caecilia Metella, and a 
twin brother of Fausta, was born not long before 
b. c. 88, the year in which his father obtained his 
first consulship. lie and his sister received the 
names of Faustus and Fausta respectively on ac¬ 
count of the good fortune of their father. (Pint. 
Sull. 22, 34, 37.) At the death of his father in 
b. c. 78, Faustus and his sister were left under the 
guardianship of L. Lucullus. The enemies of Sulla’s 
constitution constantly threatened Faustus with a 
prosecution to compel him to restore the public 
money which his fiithcr had received or taken out 
of the treasury ; but the senate always offered a 
strong opposition to such an investigation. When 
the attempt was renewed in b. c. 66 by one of the 
tribunes, Cicero, who was then praetor, spoke 
against the proposal. (Ascon, in Cornel, p. 72, ed. 
Orelli ; Cic. pro Cluent. 34, de Leg. Agr. i. 4.) 
Soon after this Faustus accompanied Pompey into 
Asia, and was the first who mounted the walls of 
the temple of Jerusalem in b. c. 63, for which ex¬ 
ploit he was richly rewarded. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
4. § 4, B. J. i. 7. § 4.) In b. c. 60 he exhibited 
the gladiatorial games which his father in his last 
will had enjoined upon him, and at the same time 
he treated the people in the most sumptuous man¬ 
ner. In b. c. 54 he was quaestor, having been 
elected augur a few years before. In B. c. 52 he 
received from the senate the commission to rebuild 
the Curia Ilostilia, which had been burnt down in 
the tumults following the murder of Clodius, and 
which was henceforward to be called the Curia 
Cornelia, in honour of Faustus and his father. The 
breaking out of the civil war prevented him from 
obtaining any of the higher dignities of the state. 
As the son of the dictator Sulla, and the son-in-law 
of Pompey, whose daughter he had married, he 
joined the nristocratical party. At the beginning 
of B. c. 49, Pompey wished to send him to Mauri¬ 
tania with the title of propraetor, but was pre¬ 
vented by Philippus, tribune of the plebs. He 
crossed over to Greece with Pompey, Was present 
at the battle of Pharsalia, and subsequently joined 
the leaders of his party in Africa. After the battle 
of Thapsu8, in B. c. 46, he attempted to escape into 
Mauritania, with the intention of sailing to Spain, 
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but he was intercepted in his journey bv P. 
Sittius, taken prisoner, and carried to Caesar [Sit- 
tius]. He was accompanied in his flight by his 
wife Pompeia and his children, as well as by Afra- 
nius, and they were all captured along with him. 
Upon their arrival in Caesar’s camp, Faustus and 
Afranius were murdered by the soldiers in a tumult, 
probably not without Caesar’s connivance ; but 
Pompeia and her children were dismissed uninjured 
by Caesar. Faustus seems only to have resembled 
his father in his extravagance. We know from 
Cicero (ad Att ix. 11) that he was overwhelmed 
with debt at the breaking out of the civil war. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 51, xxxix. 17, xl. 50, xlii. 13 ; 
Cic. pro Sull. 19 ; Caes. B. C. i. 6 ; Hirt. B. Afr. 
87, 95 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 100 ; Flor. iv. 2. § 90 ; 
Oros. vi. 16.) 

8. Serv. Cornelius Sulla, known only as the 
brother of the dictator, .and the father of the two 
following persons. (Sail. Cat 17 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxvi. 27.) 

9. P. CoRNELrus Sulla, a son of No. 8, and a 
nephew of the dictator. He was grown up in the 
lifetime of his uncle, from whom ho received as 
presents several estates of those who had been pro¬ 
scribed. In the consular comitia of b.c. 66 he was 
elected consul along with P. Autronius Paetus, but 
neither he nor his colleague entered upon the office, 
as they were accused of bribery by L. Torquatus 
the younger, and were condemned. L. Cotta and 
L. Torquatus, the father of their accuser, received 
the consulship in their stead. It was currently 
believed that Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s 
conspiracies, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crime by his former accuser, L. Torquatus, and by 
C. Cornelius. He was defended by Hortensius 
and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on his be¬ 
half is still extant. He was acquitted ; but, inde¬ 
pendent of the testimony of Sallust (Cat. 17), his 
guilt may almost be inferred from the embarrass¬ 
ment of his advocate. According to A. Gellius 
(xii. 12) Cicero had borrowed a sum of money from 
Sulla for the purchase of his house on the Palatine. 
Cicero afterwards quarrelled with Sulla, because 
the latter had taken part in the proceedings of 
Clodius against him during his banishment, (Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 3.) In the civil war Sulla espoused 
Caesar’s cause. He served under him as legate in 
Greece, and commanded along with Caesar himself 
the right wing at the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 48. 
In the following year lie was ordered by Caesar to 
carry over from Italy to Sicily the legions which 
were destined for the African war ;.but the sol¬ 
diers of the twelfth legion rose in mutiny, and 
drove him away with a shower of stones, demanding 
to receive, before they quitted Italy, the rewards 
which they had been promised in Greece. At the 
conclusion of the civil war Sulla purchased at a 
small sum some of the confiscated estates of the 
Pompeian party, and appears in consequence to 
have incurred no small degree of obloquy. He 
died during a journey in B. c. 45 ; and, according 
to Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 10, xv. 17), people were too 
glad to hear of his death to trouble themselves 
about the inquiry whether he had perished by the 
hands of robbers, or had fallen a victim to excessive 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table. (Cic. pro 
Sulla, passim ; Sail. Cat. 17,18 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 
27 ; Cic. de Fin. ii. 19 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 51, 89 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 76 ; Cic. ad Att xi. 21, 22, de 
Off. ii 8.) Sulla left behind him a son P. Sulla 
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[No. 11], and also a stop-son Memmius. (Cic. 
ad Q. Fr. iii. 3.) 

10. Serv. Cornelius Sulla, also a son of No. 
8, took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His 
guilt was so evident, that no one was willing to 
defend him ; but we do not read that he was put 
to death along with the other conspirators. (Sail. 
Cat. 17, 47 ; Cic. pro Still. 2.) 

11. P. Cornelius Sulla, the son of No. 9, 
Nothing is recorded respecting him. He was alive 
at the time of his father’s death in B. c. 45. (“ P. 
Sullam patrem mortuuin habebamus,” Cic. ad Fam. 
xv. 17, pro Sulla, 31.) Respecting the preceding 
Suliae see Drumann, Geschichte Horns, vol. ii. pp. 
425— 524. 

12. L. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Sulla, the son 
of No. 11, was consul b. c. 5 with Augustus. (Plin. 
H. N. vii. 11. s. 13 ; Dion Cass, index, lib. Iv.) 

13. L. Cornelius (L. f. P. n.) Sulla Felix, 
son of No. 12, was consul in the reign of Tiberius, 
a. d. 33, with Serv. Sulpicius Galha. (Dion Cass. 
Iviii. 20 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 15.) He is probably the 
same as the “ L. Sulla, nobilis juvenis,” mentioned 
by Tacitus, in a. d. 21 (Ann. iii. 31), and ns the 
L. Sulla, whose advanced age in the reign of Clau¬ 
dius is spoken of by Dion Cassius (lx. 12). 

14. L. Cornelius Sulla, probably son of No. 
13, was consul suffectus under Claudius in a. n. 
52. (Fasti.) 

15. Faustus Cornelius Sulla, consul under 
Claudius, in a. d. 52, with L. Salvias Otho Ti- 
tiami8. He was the son-in-law of Claudius, having 
married his daughter Antonia. Soon after the ac¬ 
cession of Nero, Paetu3 accused Pallas and Burrus 
of the design of placing Sulla upon the throne ; 
and although the accusation was declared to he 
false, Nero became jealous of Sulla. One of the 
emperor’s freedmen accordingly invented a plot 
which was falsely ascribed to Sulla, who was there¬ 
upon ordered by Nero to go into exile to Massilia, 
a. d. 59. But as Nero feared that Sulla from his 
proximity to the German legions might induce them 
to revolt, he was put to death by order of the 
emperor in a. d. 63. (Suet. Claud. 27 ; Tac. Ann. 
xii. 52, xiii. 23, 47, xiv. 57.) 

16. Cornelius Sulla, governor of Cappadocia, 
was put to death by Elagabalus. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxix. 4.) 

SULPI'CIA. 1. The mother-in-law (socrus) 
of Sp. Postumius Albinus, by whose instrumentality 
the latter, in his consulship, b.c. 168, became ac¬ 
quainted with the crimes perpetrated in connection 
with the worship of Bacchus. (Liv. xxxix. 11—13.) 

2. The daughter of Ser. Sulpicius Paterculus, 
and the wife of Q. Fulvius Flaccus. She was de¬ 
clared to be the chastest woman in Rome, and was 
therefore selected, in B.c. 113, to dedicate the 
statue of Venus Verticordia, who was believed to 
turn the minds of women from vice to virtue. (Val. 
Max. viii. 15. § 12; Plin. H. N. vii. 35.) 

3. The wife of Lentulus Cruscellio. Her hus¬ 
band was proscribed by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, 
and fled to Sex. Pompeius in Sicily, whither 
Sulpicia followed him, against the wish of her 
mother Julia. (Val. Max. vi. 7. § 3 ; Appian, B. C. 
iv. 39.) 

^ 4. Sulpicia Praetextata, the wife of Crassus, 
is mentioned at the commencement of the reign of 
Vespasian, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist iv. 42.) 
SULPI'CIA. [Tibullus.] 

SULPI'CIA, a Roman poetess who flourished 
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towards the close of the first century, celebrated 
for sundry gay amatory effusions, addressed to her 
husband Calenus. Their general character may be 
gathered from the expressions of Martial, Ausonius, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris, by all of whom they are 
noticed. Two lines from one of these productions 
have been preserved by the scholiast upon Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. 536. (Martial. Ep. x. 35—38 ; Auson. Epi¬ 
log. Cent. Nupt.; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. ix. 260; 
Anthol. Lat. iii. 251, ed. Burmann, or No. 198, 
ed. Meyer.) 

We find in the collected works of Ausonius, as 
first published by Ugoletus (4to. Parm* 1499, 
Yenet. 1501), a satirical poem, in seventy hexa¬ 
meters, on the edict of Domitian, by which philoso¬ 
phers were banished from Rome and from Italy 
(Suet. Dorn. 10; Gell. xv. 11). It has been fre¬ 
quently reprinted, and generally bears the title 
Saiijricon Carmen s. Ecloga de edicto Domitiani , or 
Satyra de corrupto rcipublicae statu temporibus Do¬ 
mitiani. When closely examined it soon appeared 
manifest that it could not belong to the rhetorician 
of Bordeaux, but that it must have been written 
by some one who lived at the period to which the 
theme refers, that the author was a female (v. 8), 
and that she had previously composed a multitude 
of sportive pieces in a great variety of measures. 
Hence many critics, struck by these coincidences, 
have not hesitated to ascribe the lines in. question 
to the Sulpicia mentioned above, the contemporary 
of Martial, and in almost all the more recent col¬ 
lections of the minor Latin poets they bear her 
name. In a literary point of view they possess 
little interest, being weak, pointless, and destitute 
of spirit. (Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iii. 
p. lx. and p. 83.) The satire is generally appended 
to editions of Juvenal and Persius. [W. R.] 

SULPI'CIA GENS, originally patrician, and 
afterwards plebeian likewise. It was one of the 
most ancient Roman gentes, and produced a suc¬ 
cession of distinguished men, from the foundation 
of the republic to the imperial period. The first 
member of it who obtained the consulship was Ser. 
Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus, in b. c. 500, only nine 
years after the expulsion of the Tarquins, and the 
last of the name who appears on the consular Fasti 
was Sex. Sulpicius Tertullus in a. d. 158. The 
family names of the Sulpicii during the republican 
period are — Camerinus Cornutus, Galba, 
Gallijs, Longus, Paterculus, Peticus, Prae- 
textatus, Quirinus, Rufus (given below), 
Saverrio. Besides these cognomens, we meet 
with some other surnames belonging to freedmen 
and to other persons under the empire, which are 
given below. On coins we find the surnames Galba , 
Platorinus , Produs , Rufus . 

SULPICIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS, the father-in- 
law of the emperor Pertinax, was appointed upon 
the death of Commodus praefectus urbi. After 
the murder of his son he became one of the candi¬ 
dates for the vacant throne, when it was exposed 
for sale by the praetorians. He was outbid by 
Bidius Julianna, who stripped him of his office but 
spared his life at the request of the soldiers. He 
was subsequently put to death by Septimius Se- 
veruB, on the charge of having favoured the pre¬ 
tensions of Clodius Albinus. (Dion Cass, lxxiii. 
7, 11, lxxv. 8.) [W. R.] 

SULPI'CIUS APOLLINA'RIS, a contempo- 
m J of A. Gellius, was a learned grammarian, 
whom Gelliua frequently cites with the greatest 
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respect. He calls him, on one occasion M vir 
praestanti literarum scientia,” and on another, 
u homo memoriae nostrae doctissimus.” (Gell. ii. 
16, iv. 17, xiii. 17, xv. 5.) There are two poems 
in the Latin Anthology, purporting to be written 
by Sulpicius of Carthage, whom some writers 
identify with the above-named Sulpicius Apolli¬ 
naris. One of these poems consists of seventy-two 
lines, giving the argument of the twelve books of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, six lines being devoted to each 
book ( Anthol. Lat. Nos. 222, 223, ed. Meyer; 
Donatus, Vita Virgilii). The contemporary of 
Gellius is probably the same person as the Sulpicius 
Apollinaris who taught the emperor Pertinax in his 
youth. (Capitol. Pertin. 1.) 

SULPI'CIUS ASPER. [Asper.] 
SULPI'CIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] 
SULPI'CIUS LUPERCUS SERVASTUS, a 
Latin poet, of whom two poems are extant; an 
elegy, De Cupiditate , in forty-two lines, and a 
sapphic ode, De Vctustatc j, in twelve lines. Both 
poems are printed in Wernsdorfs Poetae Latini 
Minores , vol. iii. pp. 235, &c. 408. Nothing is 
known of the author. 

SULPI'CIUS RUFUS. 1. Ser. Sulpicius 
Rufus, was consular tribune three times, namely 
in b. c. 388, 384, and 383. (Liv. vi. 4, 18, 21.) 

2. P. Sulpicius Rufus, tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 88. He was bom in b. c. 124, as he was ten 
years older than Hortensius. (Cic. Brut. 88.) lie 
was one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time. Cicero, who had heard him, frequently 
speaks of him in terms of the highest admiration. 
He says tlmt Sulpicius and Cotta were, beyond 
comparison, the greatest orators of their age. 
“ Sulpicius,” he states, “ was, of all the orators I 
ever heard, the most dignified, and, so to speak, 
the most tragic. His voice was powerful, and at 
the same time sweet and clear; the gestures and 
movements of his body were graceful; but he ap¬ 
peared, nevertheless, to-have been trained for the 
forum and not for the stage ; his language was 
rapid and flowing, and yet not redundant or 
diffuse.” {Brut. 55.) He commenced public life as 
a supporter of the aristocratical party, and soon 
acquired great influence in the state by his splendid 
talents, while he was still young. He was an in¬ 
timate friend of M. Livius Drusus, the celebrated 
tribune of the plebs, and the aristocracy placed 
great hopes in him. (Cic. de Orat. i. 7.) In b. c. 
94, he accused of majestas C. Norbanus, the tur¬ 
bulent tribune of the plebs, who was defended by 
M. Antonius and was acquitted. [Norbanus, 
No. 1.] In b. c. 93 he was quaestor, and in ac. 
89 he served as legate of the consul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo in the Marsic war. In the following year, 
a c. 88, he was elected to the tribunate through 
the influence of the aristocratical party. The 
consuls of the year were L. Cornelius Sulla and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, the latter of whom was a 
personal friend of Sulpicius. (Cic. Lael. 1.) At 
first Sulpicius did not disappoint the expectations 
of his party. In conjunction with his colleague, 
P. Antistius, he resisted the attempt of C. Julius 
Caesar to become a candidate for the consulship 
before he had filled the office of praetor, and he also 
opposed the return from exile of those who had 
been banished. (Cic. Brut. 63, de Harusp. Reap . 
20 ; Ascon. in Scaur, p. 20, ed. Orelli; Cic. ad 
Herenn. ii. 28.) But Sulpicius shortly afterwards 
joined Marius, and placed himself at the head of 
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the popular party. The causes of this sudden 
change are not expressly stated by the ancient 
writers j but we are told that he was overwhelmed 
with debt; and there can be little doubt that he 
was bought ■ by Marius, and that the latter pro¬ 
mised him great wealth as soon as he obtained the 
command of the war against Mithridates. The 
history of the rogations which Sulpicius brought 
forward in favour of Marius and his party, and 
against Sulla, is fully related in the lives of those 
persons. [Marius, p. 957; Sulla, p. 936.J It is 
only necessary to state here, that when the law 
was passed which conferred upon Marius the com¬ 
mand of the Mithridatic war, Sulla, who was then 
at Nola, marched upon Rome at the head of his 
army. Marius and Sulpicius had no means of 
resisting him, and were obliged to fly from the 
city. They were both declared public enemies by 
the senate, at the command of Sulla, along with 
ten others of their party. 

Marius succeeded in making his escape to 
Africa, but Sulpicius was discovered in a villa, and 
put to death. The slave who betrayed him was 
rewarded with his freedom, and then hurled down 
from the Tarpeian rock. (Appian, B. C. i. 58, 60 ; 
Plut. Sull. 10 ; Cic. de Orat. iii. 3, Brut. 63 ; Liv. 
Epit. 77 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18.) 

Although Sulpicius was such a distinguished 
orator, he left no orations behind him. Cicero 
says that he had often heard Sulpicius declare that 
he was not accustomed, and was unable, to write. 
It is true there were some speeches extant under 
his name, but they were written after his death by 
P. Canutius. (Cic. Brut. 56.) [Canutius.] Sul¬ 
picius is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue, 
De Oratore. (Ahrens, Die Drei Volkstribunen , 
Tib. Gracchus, M. Drusus , und P. Sulpicius , Leipzig, 
1836 ; Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Fragment a, 
pp. 343—347, 2d ed. ; Drumann, Geschickte Roms , 
vol. ii. pp. 435, 436.) 

3. P. Sulpicius Rufus, probably a son or 
grandson of No. 2, was one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul. He also Berved under Caesar as one of his 
legates in the campaign in Spain against Afranius 
and Petreius, in b. c. 49 ; and in the following 
year, b. c. 48, he was rewarded for his services by 
the praetorship. In the latter year he commanded 
Caesar’s fleet at Vibo, when it was attacked by 
C. Cassius. Cicero addresses him in u. c. 45 as 
imperator. It appears that he was at that time in 
Illyricum, along with Vatinius. (Caes. B. G. iv. 22. 
B. C. i. 74, iii. 101 ; Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 77.) 

4. Ser. Sulpicius Lkmonia Rufus, the cele¬ 
brated jurist. See below. 

5. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the son of No. 4, 
was one of the subscriptores of bis father’s accusa¬ 
tion against Murena in b. c. 63. (Cic. pro Mur. 
26, 27.) On the breaking out of the civil war, in 
b, c. 49, he joined his father in espousing Caesar’s 
side, and is frequently mentioned at that time in 
Cicero’s correspondence. He survived his father, 
who died in b. c. 43. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 18,19, x. 14, 
ad Fam . iv. 2, Philipp >. ix. 5.) 

6. Sulpicius Rufus, who was ludi procurator, 
that is, the person who had the charge of the 
public games, was slain by the emperor Claudius 
because he was privy to the marriage of Silius and 
Messalina. (Tac. Ann. xi. 35.) 

SER. SULPTCIUS LEMO'NIA RUFUS, 
the son of Quintus, was a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, and of about the same age (Cic. Brut. 40): 
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Cicero was born B. c. 106. The name Lemonia is 
the ablative case, and indicates the tribe to which 
Servius belonged. (Cic. Philipp, ix. 7.) According to 
Cicero, the father of Serviu9 was of the equestrian 
order. (Cic. pro Mur. 7.) Servius first devoted him¬ 
self to oratory, and he Btudied his art with Cicero in 
his youth, and also at Rhodus b. c. 78, for he accom¬ 
panied Cicero there {Brut. 41). It is said that he 
was induced to study law by a reproof of Q. 
Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex, whose opinion Ser* 
vius had asked on a legal question, and as the pon¬ 
tifex saw that Servius did not understand his 
answer, he said that “ it was disgraceful for a 
patrician and a noble, and one who pleaded causes, 
to be ignorant of the law with which he had to be 
engaged.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 43.) Henceforth 
jurisprudence became his study, in which he sur¬ 
passed his teachers, L. Balbus and Aquillius Gallus, 
and obtained a reputation in no respect inferior to 
that of the pontifex who reproved him. As an 
orator he had hardly a superior, unless it were 
Cicero himself. 

Servius was successively quaestor of the district 
or provincia of Ostia, in B. c. 74 (Cic. pro Mur. 
8) ; aedilis curulis, b. c. 69 ; and during his prae¬ 
torship, b. c. 65, he had the quaestio peculatus ( pro 
Mur. 20). In his first candidateship for the con¬ 
sulship, b. c. 63, Servius was rejected, and Servius 
and Cato joined in prosecuting L. Murena, who was 
elected, Murena was defended by Cicero, Hor- 
tensius, and M. Crassus {Oratio pro Murena ). In 
b. c. 52, as interrex, he named Pompeius Magnus 
sole consul. In B. c. 51, he was elected consul 
with M. Claudius Marcellus ; and on this occasion 
Cato was an unsuccessful candidate. (Pint. Cato , 
49.) There is no mention of any decided part 
that Servius took in the war between Caesar and 
Pompeius, but he appears to have been a partizan 
of Caesar, who, after the battle of Pharsalia, made 
him proconsul of Achaea, B. c. 46 or 45 ; and Sulpi¬ 
cius held this office at the time when Cicero addressed 
to him a letter, which is still extant {ad Fam. iv. 
3). Marcellus, the former colleague of Servius in 
the consulship, was murdered at Peiraeeus during 
the government of Servius, who buried him in the 
gymnasium of the Academia, where a marble mo¬ 
nument to his memory was raised. The death of 
Marcellus is told in a letter of Servius to Cicero. 

In b. c. 43 he was sent by the senate, with L. 
Philippus and L. Calpurnins Piso, on a mission to 
M. Antonins, who was besieging Decimus Brutus, 
in Mutina. Servius, who was in bad health, died 
in the camp of Antonius. Cicero, in the senate, 
pronounced a panegyric on his distinguished friend, 
and on his motion a public funeral was decreed, 
and a bronze statue was erected to the memory of 
Serviu9, and appropriately placed in front of the 
rostra. The statue was still there when Pompo- 
nius wrote. (Cic. Philipp, ix. 7 ; Pomponius, Dig. 
1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 43.) 

Servius had a wife named Postumia, and he left 
a son, Servius. 

Our chief information about Servius is derived 
from Cicero, who attributes his great superiority as 
a lawyer to his study of philosophy, not that phi¬ 
losophy itself made him a distinguished lawyer, 
but the discipline, to which his mind had been 
subjected, developed and sharpened his natural 
talents. In a passage in his Brutus (c. 41) Cicero 
has, in few words and in a masterly manner, shown 
in what the excellence of Servius consisted. Hi» 
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speeches and his responsa were free from all ob¬ 
scurity ; and this clearness was the result of a 
careful separation of a thing into all its parts, an 
exact definition of all that was by implication 
contained in it, and the removal of all obscurity by 
just interpretation. As to what was ambiguous, 
his first care was to ascertain the ambiguity, and 
then to separate it from every thing else ; he 
applied a correct judgment to the estimate of truth 
and falsehood, and he deduced his conclusions from 
his premises with logical precision. To these 
qualities were added a profound knowledge of the 
Jus Civile , a perfect apprehension of the universal 
principles of the Jus Naturalc , and a power of ex¬ 
pression in which no man surpassed him. Perhaps 
of all the men of his age, or of any age, he was, 
as an orator, a jurist, and an advocate, without an 
equal or a rival. His friend Cicero has recorded 
the excellence of his moral character. Servius 
left about one hundred and eighty treatises, or parts 
or sections of treatises ( lilrri ), among which were 
criticisms on the responsa of Scaevola the ponti- 
fex. (Gell. iv. 1 ; Dig. 17. tit. 2. s. 30.) Several 
of these treatises were extant in the time of 
Pomponiu8, and Servius is often cited by the 
jurists whose writings are excerpted in the Digest ; 
but there is no excerpt directly from Servius in 
the Digest. Sprvius had numerous pupils, the 
most distinguished of whom were A. Ofilius and 
Alfenus Varus. From the writings of eight of the 
pupils of Servius, Aufidius Namusa, who was one 
of them, compiled a large treatise in 140 parts; 
and it is to this work that later jurists refer, when 
they cite “ Servii auditores ” as a collective term. 
He was probably the author of a commentary on 
the Twelve Tables ; and he wrote also Ad Edictum , 
and Notae ad Mucium , which have been already 
referred to. He was also the author of a treatise 
De Dotibus (Gell. iv. 3 ; Dig. 12. tit. 4. s. 8), and 
of several books De Sacris Detestandis (Gell. vi. 
121) ; and there are fragments or short notices of 
various other works of his (Cic. Top. 8 ; Macrob. 
Saturn. 3), and of his orations. Quintilian speaks 
of three Orationes of Servius as being extant in 
his time (Inst. Or. x. 1 and 7) ; one of these was 
his speech against L. Licinius Murena, who was 
accused of ambitus, u. c. 63 ; and the other was a 
speech Pro Aujulia , or Contra Aujidiam , it is doubt¬ 
ful which, delivered probably in b. c. 44 or 43. 
(Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Frag. p. 398, 2d 
ed.) 

There are extant in the collection of Cicero’s 
Epistles (adFam. iv.), two letters from Sulpicius to 
Cicero, one of which is the well-known letter of 
consolation on the death of Tullia, the daughter of 
the orator. The same book contains several letters 
from Cicero to Sulpicius. He is also said to have 
written some erotic poetry. (Ovid, Trist. ii. 1. 
141 ; Plin. Epist. v. 3.) [G. L.] 

SULPI'CIUS SEVE'RUS. [Severus.] 
SULPI'CIUS TERTULLUS. [Tertullus.] 
SULPI'CIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 
SUMMA'N US, a derivative form from summus , 
the highest, an ancient Roman or Etruscan divi¬ 
nity, who was equal or even of higher rank than 
Jupiter; in fact, it would seem that as Jupiter 
was the god of heaven in the bright day, so Sum* 
manus was the god of the nocturnal heaven, and 
lightnings plying in the night were regarded as 
the work of Summanus (Augustin, De Civ. Dei, 
iv. 23; Plin. H. N. ii. 53; Paul Diac. 8. v. Dium, 
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p. 75 '; Fest. 8. v. provorsum, p. 229, ed. Miiller.) 
Varro (De Ling. Lot. v. 74) describes the god as 
of Sabine origin; but the ancients themselves on 
this as on many other points connected with their 
earliest religion, were in great uncertainty both in 
regard to the nature and the origin of Summanus ; 
and some connecting the name with sub and manes 
regarded him as a deity of the lower world, an 
opinion which is totally at variance with the at¬ 
tributes given him by most writers, and there is 
ample reason for regarding him as the Jupiter of 
night. He had a temple at Rome near the Circus 
Maximus (Plin. H. N. xxix. 14 ; Liv. xxxii. 29 ; 
Ov. Fast. vi. 731). There was a representation 
of Summanus in the pediment of the Capitoline 
temple (Cic. de Div. i. 10 ; comp. Miiller, Etrusk. 
vol. ii. pp. 60, 167 ; Hartung, Die Relig. der Rom. 
vol. ii. p. 59, &c.) [L.S.] 

SU'PERA, CORNE'LIA. A few medals, both 
Roman and Greek, are extant bearing the above 
name, with the addition of Augusta or CEBACTH. 
Antiqurians differ in opinion as to the reign to 
which they belong, but from the date upon a coin 
of Aegae in Cilicia, which bears her name, it 
seems almost certain that she must have been the 
wife either of Trebonianus Gallus, or of Aemilia- 
nus, while other circumstances make it highly 
probable that the latter was her husband. (Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 374.) [W. R.] 
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SUPERBUS, TARQUI'NIUS. [Tarqui- 

NIUS.] 

SUPKRIA'NUS (’SovnepiavSs), a sophist at 
Athens, of whom an account is preserved by 
Suidas ( s. v.). 

SURA, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signifies “ the calf of the leg,” and is one of the 
many cognomens which took their origin from some 
bodily peculiarity in the person to whom it was 
first given. 

SURA, A'CCIUS, for whom the younger Pliny 
begs the praetorship from the emperor Trajan. 
(Plin. Ep. x. 7. 8. 9.) 

SURA, AEMI'LIUS, the author of a work 
De Annis Populi Romani , an extract from which 
is inserted in the present text of Velleius Pater¬ 
culus (i. 6), but evidently not by Paterculus 
himself. 

SURA, BRU'TTIUS, legatus of C. Sentius 
Saturninu8, praetor in Macedonia in B. c. 88, was 
sent against Metrophanes, the general of Mithridates, 
whom he defeated in a naval engagement, and com¬ 
pelled to take to flight. He followed up his victory 
by taking the island of Sciathus, where the enemy 
had deposited their plunder. He next advanced 
into Boeotia, to oppose Archelaus, with whom he 
fought for three days in succession. Plutarch re¬ 
lates that he gained a brilliant victory, but Appian 
says that the two armies parted on equal terms. 
On the approach of Sulla, who had been appointed 
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to the command of the Mithridatic war, Sura 
quitted Boeotia, and returned to his commander in 
Macedonia. (Appian, Mithr. 29 ; Plut. Stdl. 11.) 

SURA, P. CORNE'LIUS LE'NTULUS. 
[Lentulus, No. 18.] 

SURA, L. LICI'NIUS, was three times consul 
nnder Trajan, first suffectus in a.d. 98, in which 
year Trajan succeeded to the empire, and twice 
ordinary consul in a. d. 102 and 107. He was 
one of the most intimate friends of Trajan, and by 
his strong recommendation of the latter to Nerva, 
had a great share in gaining for him the empire. 
He likewise employed his influence with Trajan 
to gain for Hadrian more of the emperor’s favour, 
and he may be said thus to have placed two em¬ 
perors on the throne. Trajan continued to cherish 
an undiminished regard for Sura as long as he 
lived. He frequently employed Sura to write his 
orations ; and on the death of the latter he honoured 
him with a public funeral, and erected baths to 
perpetuate his memory. Dion Cassius relates that 
Sura was sent as ambassador to Decebalus in the 
Dacian war. Two of Pliny’s letters are addressed 
to him. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 9, 15 ; AureL Viet. 
Coes. 13. § 8, Epit. 13. § 6; Spartian. Iladr. 2, 3 ; 
Julian, Cues. p. 846, Sylb.; Piin. Ep . iv. 30, vii. 
27.) 

SURA, PALFU'RIUS. [Palfurius.] 
SURDI'NIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
SURDl'NUS. 1. A person spoken of in the 
consulship of Mam. Aemilius Lepidus, b. c. 77- 
(Val. Max. vii. 7. § 6.) 

2. A rhetorician and a contemporary of the elder 
Seneca, elegantly translated some Greek plays into 
the Latin language. (Senec. Suas. 8, Controv. 20, 

^SURDl'NUS, L. NAE'VIUS, a triumvir of 
the mint under Augustus, whose name occurs on 
coins, of which a specimen is annexed. The head 
of Augustus is on the obverse. 
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SURE'NAS, the general of the Parthians, who 
defeated Crassus in b. c. 64. [Crassus, p. 878.] 

SUSA'RION (SovcrapicoF), to whom the origin 
of the Attic Comedy is ascribed, is said to have 
been the son of Philinus, and a native of Tripo- 
discus, a village in the Megaric territory, whence 
he removed into Attica, to the village of Icaria, a 
place celebrated as a seat of the worship of Dio¬ 
nysus. (Ath. ii. p. 40, b.; Schol. II. xxii. 29.) 
This account agrees with the claim which the 
Megarians asserted to the invention of comedy, 
and which was generally admitted. (Aiistot, Poet. 
iii. 5; Aspasius, ad Aristot. Eth. Nte. iv. 2 ; Diet, 
of Antiq. art. Comoedta, p. 342, 2d ed.) Before 
the time of Susarion there was, no doubt, practised, 
at Icaria and the other Attic villages, that extem¬ 
pore jesting and buffoonery which formed a marked 
feature of the festivals of Dionysus; but Susarion 
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was the first who so regulated this species of 
amusement, as to lay the foundation of Comedy, 
properly so called. The time at which this im¬ 
portant step was taken can be determined within 
pretty close limits. The Megaric comedy appears 
to have flourished, in its full developement, about 
01. 45 or 46, b. c. 600 and onwards; and it was 
introduced by Susarion into Attica between 01. 
50 and 54, b. c. 580—564. (Plut Sol. 10; Marm* 
Par. Ep. 39 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com . Graec. 
pp. 19, 20.) 

The Megaric comedy appears to have consisted 
chiefly in coarse and bitter personal jests, and 
broad buffoonery, and this character it retained 
long after its offspring, the Attic comedy, had be¬ 
come more refined. (Meineke, pp. 20—24.) That 
the comedy of Susarion partook of a like rudeness 
and buffoonery might reasonably be supposed, even 
if it were not expressly asserted by ancient writers 
(Anon, de Com. p. xxxii. ; Diomed. Grammat. iii. 

. 486); but there can be no doubt that, in his 
ands, a great and decided advance was made in 
the character of the composition, which now in 
fact, for the first time, deserved that name. One 
change, which he introduced, is alone sufficient to 
mark the difference between an unregulated exer¬ 
cise of wit and an orderly composition ; he was the 
first who adopted the metrical form of language for 
comedy (rrjs ippirpov Koopcpfilas apxvybs lyevero, 
Schol. Dion. Thrac. p. 748 ; Tzetzes, ap. Cramer. 
A need. vol. iii. p. 336; Schol. Ilermog. ap. Reisk. 
Orat, Graec. vol. viii. p. 959 ; Bentley, Plial.) It 
is not, however, to be inferred that the comedies 
of Susarion were written ; Bentley has shown that 
the contrary is probably true. They were brought 
forward solely through the medium of the chorus, 
which Susarion, doubtless, subjected to certain 
rules. (Marm. Par. vv. 54, 55, as restored by 
Bockh, Cotp. Inscr. vol. ii. p. 301.) It seems 
most probable that his plays were not acted upon 
waggons. (Meineke, p. 25.) Of the nature of his 
subjects we know nothing for certain ; but it can 
hardly be conceived that his comedies were made 
up entirely of the mere jests which formed the 
staple of the Megaric comedy; although there 
could only have been a very imperfect approach to 
anything like connected argument or plots, for 
Aristotle expressly tells us that Crates was the first 
who made \6yovs t) pvdovs. ( Poet.y. 6 ; Crates.) 
The improvements of Susarion, then, on the Me¬ 
garic comedy, which he introduced into Attica, 
may be said to have consisted in the substitution 
of premeditated metrical compositions for irregular 
extemporaneous effusions, and the regulation of the 
chorus to some extent. It wa# long before this 
new species of composition took firm root in At¬ 
tica ; for we hear nothing more of it until eighty 
years after the time of Susarion, where the art 
revived in the hands of Euetes, Euxenides, and 
Myllus, at the very time when the Dorian comedy 
was developed by Epicharmus in Sicily. (Meineke. 
Hitt. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 18—26.) [P. S.} 

SYADRAS. [CHARTA8.] 

SYAGER (T&vaypos), a Lacedaemonian, was 
the deputy from his state in the embassy which the 
Greeks sent to Gelon, to ask his assistance egainst 
Xerxes. [Gelon.] Syager indignantly rejected, 
on behalf of Sparta, the condition insisted on by 
the tyrant, that he should have the supreme com¬ 
mand of the allied armament. (Herod, vii. 153, 

159.) _ [E.E.] 
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SYAGER (Stforypos), one of the alleged ante- 
Homeric poets, is said to have flourished after Or¬ 
pheus and Musaeus, and to have been the first 
who sang the Trojan War. (AeL V. H. xiv. 21 ; 
Eustath. ad II vol. i. p. 3.) He is perhaps the 
same as the Sagans whom Aristotle mentioned, 
according to Diogenes Laertius (ii. 46), as con¬ 
temporary with Homer. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 

i. pp. 6, 291, 562; Bode, Gesch. d. Ilelleii. Dicht- 
kunut , vol. i. p. 247.) [P. S.] 

SYCHAEUS or SICHAEUS,a wealthy Phoe¬ 
nician and husband of Dido, whose brother Pyg¬ 
malion, anxious to secure his treasures, treacher¬ 
ously murdered him. (Virg. Aen. i. 347, &c., iv. 
20, 502, 532, 632, vi. 474 ; Justin, xviii. 4, calls 
him Acerbas, and represents the matter somewhat 
differently from the account in Virgil.) [L. S.] 

SYE'NNESIS (SueWstm), appears to have 
been a common name of the kings of Cilicia. We 
find the following mentioned in history. 

1. A king of Cilicia, who joined with Labynetus 
(Nebuchadnezzar) in mediating between Cyaxares 
and Alyattes, the kings respectively of Media and 
Lydia, probably in b. c. 610. (Herod, i. 74 ; 
comp. Grote’s Greece , vol. iii. pp. 311, 312.) 

2. Another, contemporary with Dareius Hys- 
taspis, to whom he was tributary. His daughter 
was married to Pixodarus. [Pixodarus, No. 1.] 
(Ilerod. iii. 90, v. 118.) He was perhaps the 
same prince whom Herodotus mentions (vii. 98) as 
one of the most distinguished of the subordinate 
commanders in the fleet of Xerxes. (Comp. Aesch. 
Pevs. 318, &c.) 

3. Contemporary with Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon). 

When Cyrus the younger, marching against Ar¬ 
taxerxes, in b. c. 401, arrived at the borders of 
Cilicia, he found the passes guarded by Syennesis, 
who, however, withdrew his troops, on receiving 
intelligence that the force sent forward by Cyrus 
under Menon had already entered Cilicia, and that 
the combined fleet of the Lacedaemonians and the 
prince, under Sami us and Tamos, was sailing round 
from Ionia. When Cyrus reached Tarsus, the 
Cilician capital, he found that Menon’s soldiers had 
wicked the city, and that Syennesis had fled for 
refuge to a stronghold among the mountains. He 
was induced, however, by his wife Epyaxa to obey 
the summons of Cyrus, and to present himself before 
him at Tarsus. Here he received gifts of honour 
from the young prince, whom he supplied in his 
turn with a large sum of money and a considerable 
body of troops under the command of one of his 
sons. At the same time, however, he took care to 
send his other son to Artaxerxes, to represent this 
step as having been taken on compulsion, while 
his heart all tne time was with the king. From 
the narrative of Xenophon it appears that Syen¬ 
nesis at this time, though really a vassal of Persia, 
affected the tone of an independent sovereign. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 1. § 1, Anab. i. 2. §§ 12, 21—27, 

4. § 4, vii. 8. § 25 ; Diod. xiv. 20 ; Wess. ad 
lo c.) [E. E.] 

SYE'NNESIS (Zufrvetris), a physician of Cy¬ 
prus, who must have lived in or before the fourth 
century b. c., as he is mentioned by Aristotle 
{Hist. Anim . iii. 2. § 3), who quotes from his 
writings a passage on the origin of the veins. 
This fragment also forms part of the treatise “ De 
Ossium Natura” in the Hippocratic Collection 
(vol* i. p, 507), which is in fact composed en¬ 
tirely of passages taken from different ancient 
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writers. (See Littre’s Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. 
p. 419.) [W.A.G.] 

SYLLA. [Sulla.] 

SYLOSON (3oA<wr<5v), the son of Aeaces, as¬ 
sisted his brother Polycrates in making himself 
master of their native island Samos. For a time 
Polycrates shared the supreme power with Syloson 
and his other brother Pantagnotus; hut shortly 
afterwards he put the latter to death, and banished 
the former. Syloson therefore repaired to Egypt, 
where Camhyses was at that time with his Persian 
army. As he was one day walking in Memphis, 
a scarlet cloak which he wore attracted the notice 

among the guards of the Persian monarch. Dareius 
offered to buy the cloak ; but a divine inspiration, 
as Herodotus says, prompted Syloson to reply that 
he would not sell it, but would give it him, if he 
must have it. Dareius accepted the present, and 
there the matter ended for the time. But at 
length Syloson heard, with surprise, that the un¬ 
known Persian to whom he had given the cloak, 
was now the great king. He accordingly hastened 
to Susa, and found Dareius willing to remunerate 
him in a manner worthy of the king of Persia. 
Syloson refused the gold and silver which were 
offered him, and prayed that the island of Samos 
might be handed over to him. His request was 
complied with, and Otanes was sent with an army 
to place the island in the power of Syloson. Since 
the death of Polycrates, the supreme power had 
been in the hands of Maeandrius. The latter was 
In no condition to resist the Persians, and he capi- 
;ulated to quit the island with his treasures ; but 
mmcdiately after be had sailed away, his crazy 
brother Charilaus, whom he had left in command 
:>f the Acropolis, fell upon the unsuspecting Per¬ 
sians, and killed many of their officers. [Poly¬ 
crates ; Maeandrius ; Charilaus.J The con¬ 
sequence of this treacherous conduct was a whole¬ 
sale massacre of the inhabitants by Otanes ; and 
the island was handed over to Syloson, stripped of 
its male inhabitants. Otanes afterwards repeopled 
the island, but we are not told from what quarter 
the new population came. Strabo represents Sylo¬ 
son as a cruel tyrant, who depopulated the island, 
but continued to rule Samos, as a tributary of 
Persia, till his death, when he was succeeded in 
he supreme power by his son Aeaces. (Herod, 
iii. 39, 139—149, vi. 13 ; Strab. xiv. p. 638 ; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece^ vol. iv. pp. 332—337.) 

SYLYA'NUS. [SilvanujlJ 

SY'LVIUS. [Silvius.] 

SYME (Sumt;), a daughter of Ialysus and 
Dotis, was carried off by Glaucus to an island near 
Rhodes, off the coast of Caria, which received its 
name from her. (Athen. vii. p. 296 j Steph. Bye. 
s. v.) [L. S.‘ 

SY'MEON or SI'MEON or SYMEO'NES 
(’Xvjxewv sometimes SojiieaVrjs), literary and ec¬ 
clesiastical. 1. Abbas [No. 16]. 

2. Acoemitbnsis Monachus. Symeones, a 
monk of one of the monasteries of the Acoemitenses 
at Constantinople, was sent by Cyril, his hegume- 
nus or abbot, to Pope Felix II. or III. at Rome, 
to stir him up to the more active support of ortho¬ 
doxy, then seriously threatened in the East by the 
strength of the Monophysite party and the tempo¬ 
rising policy of the Emperor Anastarius, and the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Acacius. The mission 
of Symeon determined the Pope to act more de* 
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cisively and to refuse to recognize Peter the Fuller, 
who had regained the see of Antioch for the last 
time, about a. d. 485 [Petrus, No. 17] ; it led 
also to the deposition, for unfaithfulness and undue 
favour to the Monophysite party, of the presbyters 
Misenus and Vitalis, who had been sent by the 
Pope to Constantinople. (Evagrius, H. E. iii. 21.) 

3. Of Antioch. [No. 27.] 

4. Of Constantinople. [No. 16.] 

5. Of Ctesiphon. [No. 26*.] 

6. Metropolitan of Euchaita in Pontus, a 
writer whose date is not exactly ascertained, but who 
probably lived towards the end of the ninth century. 
There are extant in MS. two of his letters, Epistolae 
duae ad Joannem Monachum , from which Allatius 
has given two or three very brief citations. (Al¬ 
latius, De Symeon. Scriptis , p. 179 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec . vol. xi. pp. 296, 712 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. 
ii. Dissert, prima, p. 18. folio, Oxford, 1740—43 ; 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianus , vol. i. col. 545.) 

7. Grammaticus. Daniel de Nessel in his 
Catalogue Bibliothecae Caesaraeae, pars iv. p. 77, 
fol. Vienna, 1690, describes a Greek MS. in that 
library as containing Simconis Grammatici Etymo- 
logicon: the work is arranged in alphabetical order 
and has never been published. The MS. which 
was torn and imperfect, is not noticed, so far as we 
have been able to trace, by Kollar, in his edition of 
the Commentarius of Lumbecius. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. vi. pp. 379, 604.) 

8. Haeresiarcha s. Massalianus. In an 

appendix to the Panoplia of Euthymius Zigabenus 
[Euthymius Zigabenus] described by Lambecius, 
who printed some portions of it (f ommentarius 
de Biblioth. Caesaraea, lib. s. vol. iii. col. 424, Ac.), 
and published, with a Latin version, by Tollius 
( Insignia Itincrarii Italici. p. 106, &c.), are a string 
of anathemas against various Massalians or Bogo- 
milans, among whom are given in one group Dadoes, 
Sabas, Adelpheios, Hernias, and Symeon. These 
do not belong to the .age of Alexius Comnenus, to 
which Euthymius belonged, and in which the 
anathemas appear to have been uttered, but to a 
much earlier period, for in an account of the Council 
of Side in Pamphylia, held in or about a. d. 381, 
and which account is preserved by Photius, 
(Biblioth . Cod. 52), Dadoes, Sabas, Adelpheios, 
and Symeon are mentioned as contemporaries of the 
council and founders of the Massalian or Euchite sect. 
Theodoret also ( Haeret. Fubul. Compend. iv. 11) 
mentions them. In the older editions of Photius 
the name of Symeon was written “Se- 

mesones,” but Bekker in his edition gives it (on 
the authority of a manuscript in the library of 
Cardinal Bessarion, now of St. Mark, at Venice) 
2u/xe«n7F, Symeones, which is the form used by 
Theodoret (/. c.), Lambecius and Tollius give it as 

Symeon. The sect of which he was one 
of the leaders had its rise in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Constantius II., apparently in the parts of 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor adjacent to the Eu¬ 
phrates. They were a very enthusiastic sect, who 
placed the whole business of life in prayer and re¬ 
ligious exercises, in which they gave themselves up 
to unwonted and uncontrolled excesses. Their 
names, Massaliani or MeBsaliani or Mesaliani 
(MacaaKiavol or McororoAiavol, or Mccrahiavol), and 
Euchitae (Edxtrtu), derived the first from the 
Syriac, the second from the Greek language, were 
significant of their characteristic practice j they 
meant “ praying people.** 
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There was another Symeon, an haeresiarch, who 
was burnt to death with many of his followers for 
heresy in the time of Justinian II. Photius gives 
to him the vague and often misapplied epithet of a 
Manichaean. (Phot. Narratio in epitome de Ma- 
nichaeis repullulantibus , apud Montfauc. Biblioth. 
Coislin. pp. 360, 361.) 

9. Hieromonachu8. [Nos. 23, 25.] 

10. Hierosolymitanus, or of Jerusalem 
(1). Symeon or Simon, son of Cleophas, and, ac¬ 
cording to general belief, kinsman of Jesus Christ, 
was, according to the ecclesiastical historians, the 
second bishop of the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Apostle James, son of Alpheius, having been the 
first. Some of the later Greeks represent Symeon 
as the son of Joseph (husband of the Virgin Mary) 
by a former wife. The tradition of his appoint¬ 
ment is given by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 11). After 
holding his bishopric for many years Symeon was 
put to death for his faith as a Christian, and because 
he was descended from David. He was a hundred 
and twenty years old at the time of his martyrdom, 
which took place during the persecution in the 
reign of Trajan, and while Atticus, the consular, 
was governor of Syria. Eusebius, in his Chronicon , 
places the martyrdom of Symeon in the tenth year 
of Trajan, the third year of Olympiad 221, in the 
fourth consulship of Sosius and third of Sura, A. n. 
107. Some critics, including Bishop Lloyd of St. 
Asaph, Dodwell, and Pagi, bring down his death 
to a. n. 116. Symeon is worshipped as a Saint 
both by the Latin and Greek Churches, by the 
former on the 18th of February, by the latter on 
the 27th of April. He was succeeded in his 
bishopric by Justus. (Euseb. H.E. iii. 11,32; 
Ilegesippus, apud Euseb. ll.ee. ; Euseb. Chronicon; 
Chronicon Paschale; Acta Sanctorum Februar. ad 
diem xviii. vol. iii. p. 53 ; Lc Quien, Oriens 
Christian, vol. iii. col. 140.) 

11. Hierosolymitanus (2). Toward the close 
of the eleventh century, the patriarchate of Jeru¬ 
salem was held by Symeon or Simon II. In the 
Latin catalogues of the bishops of Jerusalem he is 
called Simon ; but the Latin historians of the 
crusades generally write his name Symeon or 
Simeon. He succeeded Euthymius, but in what 
year is not known : he was already patriarch in 
a. d. 1094, when he had many conversations with 
Peter the Hermit, then on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, on the deplorable state of the Christians 
in the East ; and these conversations were among 
the means of exciting the compassion and zeal of 
Peter, and eventually of producing the crusades. 
On the arrival of the crusaders in Syria, and the 
formation of the siege of Antioch by them, in A. d. 
1098, Symeon, terrified by the threats of the 
Turks of Jerusalem, fled to the island of Cyprus. 
From this island he maintained a friendly inter¬ 
course with the leaders of the crusaders, sending 
them presents of fruits, wine, poultry, and such 
things as he could. He died just about the time 
of the capture of Jerusalem, and the vacancy caused 
by his death being filled up by the crusaders with 
a patriarch of the Latin Church, and by the native 
Christians with one of the Greek Church, gave 
occasion to a long continued schism and a succession 
of rival claimants of the two Churches. An extant 
treatise De Azymis adversus Latinos , from which 
Allatius ( De Symeon. Scriptis , p. 180) gives a pasr 
sage, is ascribed, and apparently with good reason, 
to our Symeon. Le Quien, indeed, doubts whether 
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it is correctly ascribed to him, because the author 
appears “ not to have been hostile to the Latins ;” 
but the very courtesy of tone which occasioned Le 
Quien’s doubts, while sufficiently at variance with 
the usual style of mediaeval polemics, is just such 
as a man in Symeon’s circumstances would be 
likely to use. ( Willermus s. Guillelmus Tyrensis, 
lib. i. c. 11 ; Albertus Aquensis, Uistoria Hieros. 
lib. vi. c. 39 ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus , vol. 
iii. col. 498 ; Allatius, l. c. ; Montfaucon, Biblioth. 
Coislin. p. 105; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad aim. 1090, 
vol. ii. p. 159.) 

12. Humilis. [No. 16.] 

13. Logotheta. [No. 22.] 

14. Logotheta Junior. In the Bibliotheca 
Juris Canonici of Justellus and Voellus (vol. ii. 
p. 710) is given the ’Ettitojut) kclv6vuv. Epitome 
Chnonum s. Synopsis Canonica of Symeon Magister 
and Logotheta. Cave and Gudin distinguish 
this Symeon from Symeon Metaphrastes [No. 
22], who also bore the titles of Magister and 
Logotheta, by the epithet Junior. The work 
itself is more ancient than the period (a. d. 
1170) in which Cave places this Symeon junior, 
who could only have selected and arranged it, 
and possibly (as Beveridge conjectured) made an¬ 
notations upon it. Christopher Justellus in the 
Pme/atio to the second volume of the Bibliotheca 
Juris Canonici supposes the Symeon Logotheta 
who compiled the Epitome , to have been some¬ 
what later than Alexius Aristinus or Aristenus 
[Alexius Aristenus], who belonged to the 
middle of the twelfth century, and this appears to 
have led Cave and Oudin to distinguish him from 
Metaphrastes, who belongs to a much earlier pe¬ 
riod. But as, according to Cave’s own acknow¬ 
ledgment, the Canones are really of earlier date, 
and as in the title the compiler is no otherwise 
distinguished than by the titles Magister and Lo¬ 
gotheta, which were borne by Metaphrastes, we 
agree with Fabricius in assigning the Epitome to 
Metaphrastes, and regard “ Symeon Logotheta 
Junior”as an imaginary person. In that case the 
other works which Oudin and Cave ascribe to him 
must belong to some other Symeon. (Cave, Hist. 
Litt. ad ann. 1170, vol. ii. p. 241 ; Oudin, Dc 
Scriptoribu3 Eccles. vol. ii. col. 1366, &e. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 297.) 

15. Magister. [No. 22.] 

16. S. Mam antis, styled in the MSS. of his 
works, v4os ibeoAdyos, yyovpevos p6vt\s rov dyiov 
Mdpavros rov £rj poicepKov, Novus Theologus 
(or Theologus Junior) et Hegumenus (s. 
Abbas) Monasterii S. Mamantis in Xero- 
cerco, or, as some correct it, roO ^vKouepKov, in 
Xylocerco. His title “ Theologus” indicates his 
eminence as a writer on divinity ; and the epithet 
“Novus” or “Junior” was evidently added to 
distinguish him from some other ecclesiastic, perhaps 
from Gregory Nazianzen, to whom at a much 
earlier period the title “ Theologus ” was given ; 
or more probably to distinguish him from some 
other Symeon, either Symeon Metaphrastes [No. 
22] or Symeon the Pious [No. 24]. The time at 
which this writer flourished has been much dis¬ 
puted ; but the facts of his history enable us to 
assign him to the latter half of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. He was born 
about the middle of the tenth century, of wealthy 
and noble parents, named Basil and Theophano, at 
a place called Galate in Paphlagonia ; and was 
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sent at an early age, for his education, to Constan¬ 
tinople, where his relatives held high stations at 
the Byzantine court. His precocious attainments 
inspired the highest hopes of his family, and he 
was introduced by an uncle to the notice of the 
imperial brothers Basil II. and Constantine IX., 
apparently at the time when they were yet in their 
boyhood, and were emperors in name only, the 
reins of empire being really held successively by 
Nicephorus Phocas (a. d. 963—969) and John 
Tzimisces (a. d. 969—975). After the sudden 

death of the uncle by whom he had been introduced 
at court, Symeon determined, though only fourteen 
years of age, to embrace a monastic life ; but the 
monk Symeon the Pious (Svjuedv 6 w\a6rfs) 9 or as 
Combdfis styles him, “ Venerabilis,” the Venerable 
[No. 24], whom he had chosen for his spiritual 
guide and father, having advised him to defer his 
purpose, he returned for a time to the house of his 
deceased uncle. At a somewhat later period he 
commenced his noviciate in the Monastery of 
Studium at Constantinople ; but was induced by 
the envy of the abbot and some of the monks, 
excited by his pre-eminence in monastic practices, 
to remove to the Monastery of St. Mamas, where 
he completed his noviciate, and, in course of time, 
became abbot and was ordained presbyter. This 
was some time in the patriarchate of Nicolaus Chry- 
soberges, who was patriarch of Constantinople from 
a. d. 982 to 996. After some years Symeon, who 
had experienced trouble and danger from the tur¬ 
bulence of some recusant monks, resigned the 
abbacy, and devoted himself to the composition of 
works of piety. 11 is literary labours attracted the 
approving notice of Sergius II., who held the pa¬ 
triarchate from a. n. 999 to 1019 or 1020: but this 
must have been quite in the early part of the 
patriarchate of Sergius, who was soon alienated 
from Symeon by the instrumentality of his syn- 
cellus, Stephanus, archbishop of Nicomedeia, a 
man of learning and eloquence, who was jealous of 
Symeon. The charge against Symeon was, that 
he paid unauthorized honour to the memory of his 
spiritual father, Symeon the Pious, who was now 
dead ; and to whom our Symeon paid the honours 
due to a canonized saint. In consequence of this 
difference Symeon, after six years of persecution, 
was banished from his monastery, and from Con¬ 
stantinople, by the patriarch and 6ynod. This 
punishment was remitted, and high honours in the 
Church offered him, if he would comply with the 
wishes of the patriarch, but he would not purchase 
them by sacrificing the memory of his friend. He 
was enabled by the liberality of his friends to found 
a monastery in the place where he had taken up 
his abode during his exile, a deserted chapel of St. 
Marina, on the Asiatic side of the Propontis ; and 
there he remained till his death. His life has been 
written at length by one of his disciples, Nicetas 
Stetbatus, who has embellished the narrative with 
the usual appendages of celestial gifts, divine visions, 
and miraculous incidents: and from a summary of 
this given by Combdfis, in his Auctarium Novissi- 
mum, pars ii. p. 1 1 9, &c., and from an abridged trans¬ 
lation of it in Romaic or modern Greek, we are in¬ 
debted for the above particulars. Allatius considers 
Symeon to have been the precursor of the fanatic 
quietists, who some centuries after gave occasion to 
the controversy that so agitated the Greek Church, 
respecting the uncreated light of Mount Tabor, 
) [PALAMA8.J 
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The works of Symeon of St. Mamas are nu¬ 
merous, and are divisible into the following classes : 
— 1. Adyot, Orationes. Allatius {De Samson, 
Scriptis ) gives a catalogue of the subjects and open¬ 
ing sentences of seventy-eight of these, extant in 
various MSS. in the original Greek ; and the list 
is transcribed by Fabricius ( Diblioth . Graec. vol. 
xi. p. 304, &c.). Several of these, and some others 
of which the original Greek was not known by 
Allatius to be extant, thirty-three in all, were pub¬ 
lished in a Latin version by Jac. Pontanus, with a 
preface and notes by Jac. Gretserus, 4to. Ingol- 
stadt, 1603. The original of these thirty-three, 
in the order in which Pontanus gave them, together 
with twenty others, were in a MS. in the Coislin 
Library. (Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. p. 407.) 
To this version Pontanus subjoined a Lation version 
of several pieces by different authors. A modern 
(Romaic) Greek version of the works of Symeon 
contains ninety-two of these Aoyot. *2. Ke<pd\cua 
rrpatented teal StoAoyitcd, Capita Moralia. The 
number of these varies in different copies, either 
from some copies being imperfect, or from a dif¬ 
ference of arrangement: in some MSS. they are 
arranged in three divisions, and amount in all to 
two hundred and twenty-eight (comp. Allat. de 
Symeon . p. 166) ; and this is the number in the 
version of Pontanus published with the Orationes. 
The modern Greek version contains only one 
hundred and eighty-one ; but it contains also other 
KetpaAaia, to the number of forty, by Symeon de¬ 
signated “the Pious” (2u/xe«i/os rod evKaGovs). 
[No. 24.] 3. 0€ioi iifiroi, Divini Hymni , or, as 
Pontanus entitled them in his Latin version, 
Sacrae Commentationes. These are in verse of 
various kinds, iambic, anacreontic, and of the kind 
called “ versus politick” (This last kind of verses 
is described in a note to the article Philipp us, 
literary and ecclesiastical. No. 27, p. 291.) Alla¬ 
tius (p. 161, &c.) and, after him, Fabricius {Bill. 
Graec. vol. xi. p.314,&c.),give the titles of fifty-eight 
of these Hymni , thirty-eight of which, according to 
Allatius, were translated into Latin, and published 
by Pontanus: but either by the subdivision or 
alteration of these, or by the addition of others, of 
which the original is not known, Pontanus, who 
has destroyed the poetical form of the original, and 
arranged them in one Sacrurum Commentationum 
Liber , gives forty “ capita.” The modern Greek 
version is in verse, and comprehends fifty-one A 6yoi, 
Orationes s. Libri . The dissertation Uepl dAAoidh 
erwv 'l'vXV s Ka, l v&ixaTos rav e| d4pwv, tuv Ik 
(rToix*Tw$ r&v 4 k fipw/idrow Kal rwv 4k buifxdvwv 
Bnyevofxtvooy t)/u7i v A 6yos, De Alterationibus Animac 
et Corporis quae ex Varietate Coeli aut Aeris quae - 
que ex Elementis ,, ex Cibis , interdum eiiam ex Daemo- 
nibus existere in nobis solent Dissertation published, 
with a Latin version by the Jesuit Possinus, in the 
notes to his edition of the S. Nili Epistolao , 4to. 
Paris, 1657, is one of the Orationes translated by 
Pontanus. These are all the works of Symeon 
which have been published, and chiefly in Latin 
or modem Greek versions. The Latin ver¬ 
sions of Pontanus and Possinus are contained 
in the Maxima Bibliotheca Batrum, vol. xxii. 
ad init. fol. Lyon. 1677. The modem or Romaic 
Greek version was made by Dionysius Zagoraeus 
(Atowcrios Zayopeuos ), a hermit of the desert 
islet of Piperi, off the promontory of Athos, 
and was published 4to., Venice, 1790, with the 
abridged Romaic version of Nicetas Stethatus's 
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life of Symeon prefixed. Allatius, Oudin, and 
Harless, in his edition of Fabricius, give the titles 
of various works of Symeon, extant in MS. in 
various libraries ; but many of them appear to be 
only duplicates or extracts of those already men¬ 
tioned, with titles more or less varied- Combdfis 
ascribes to him a discourse in honour of Symeon 
the Just, who is mentioned in the New Testament 
as taking the infant Christ in his arms. The 
author of this discourse styles himself 2vjuedv 6 
rairetvds, Symeon Humilis.' Symeon was held in 
the highest esteem in his own and following gene¬ 
rations, and Allatius has quoted several laudatory 
poetical effusions in his honour. (Allatius, De 
Symeon. Scriptis , p. 151, &c. ; Fabric. Biblioth. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 323, note h., vol. xi. p. 302, &c. ; 
Oudin, De Scriptoribus Ecclcs. vol. ii. col. 587, &c.; 
Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 1051, vol ii. p. 138, ed. 
Oxford, 1740—1743.) 

17. Mandrita. [No. 31.] 

18. Manichaeus, [No. 8.] 

19. Martyr. [No. 26.] 

20. Massalianu8. [No. 8.] 

21. Of Mesopotamia. A discourse of which a 
Latin version under the title of Sermo de morte 
semper meditando , or Sermo de mente semper com- 
plectendo suum cuique discessum, is given in the 
Bibliotheca Batrum (Appendix ad edit, primam, 
Paris, 1579 ; vol. ii. ed. secunda, Paris, 1589 ; vol. 
v. pt ii. ed. Cologne, 1618 ; vol. ii. col. 73—76, ed. 
Paris, 1654; vol. vii. p. 1227, ed. Lyon. 1677), 
where it is ascribed to the elder Symeon the Sty- 
lite [No. 31], is in a MS. of the original, in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, ascribed to a Symeon 
of Mesopotamia. Too dylov Kal oalov Jiv/ictcvos 
WLitTonoraixlas nepl rod del iv v<$ %X €IV T1 )*' “dp^pav 
rijs 4(d8ou rod /Sloo. Sancti Symeonis Alcsopota- 
mitae sermo de eo quod semper in animo habere 
debeamus diem exitus vitae. Lambecius shows, by 
quotations from the Vitae Batrum of Rosweydus, 
and the Menaea of the Greeks, that there was a 
particular monastery, in some locality not defined, 
apparently in the Syrian or Roman part of Meso¬ 
potamia, which was usually described by the name 
of the country, not of any particular adjacent spot: 
—“ monasteriura quod est in Mesopotamia Syriae,” 
povh rod dylov 'AoKArjiriov rod 4v rp Meconoraplq 
rijs 'Zvpias ; and thinks it likely that Symeon, the 
author of the discourse, was abbot of this monas¬ 
tery. The Greek text, from which Lambecius 
cites some passages, differs materially in parts from 
the Latin version in the Bibliotheca Batrum. (Al¬ 
lat. De Symeon. Scriptis , p. 24 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. xi. p. 298; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. Dissertat. 
prima, p. 18 ; Larabec. Comment, de Biblioth. Coe - 
saraea , vol. s. lib. v. col 198, &c. ed. Hollar.) 

22. Metaphrastes (d Mera<ppaaTrfs) f known 
also by the titles of Magistbr ( 6 Mdyurrpos) and 
Logotheta (it is doubtful if he was Logotheta 
Cursus, 6 Aoyodcrw tov bpdfxov, or Magnus 
Logotheta, 6 p4yas AoyoBerris), a celebrated 
Byzantine writer of the end of the ninth and be¬ 
ginning and middle of the tenth centuries, as Alla¬ 
tius has shown, but about whose date writers have 
differed very widely, some placing him in the be¬ 
ginning of the third century, and others as late as 
the fourteenth (see Allatius and Cave, ubi infra). 
Our chief authority for the life of Symeon is the 
'EyKt&piov us tov Meratppaorrrjv tcvpiov Xvuowva. 
Encomium in Metaphrastem Dominum Symeomm 
of the younger Psellus [Phellus, No. 3], and an 
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'fiiKO\ovQ(a, Ojficium, composed by the same author 
for the day (28th Nov.) on which Symeon is com¬ 
memorated as a saint in the Greek Church; to 
which we may add some incidental notices from 
the writings of Symeon himself. 

Symeon was a native of Constantinople, belonged 
to an illustrious family, possessed great wealth, 
and was remarkable even from childhood for “ the 
flowers of the understanding,” to quote the words 
of Psellus, which “ blossomed in him.” He studied 
rhetoric, and especially philosophy, and became 
eminent in both. The reputation he acquired re¬ 
commended him to the notice of the government, 
and he was employed under the emperors Leo VI. 
the Philosopher, and Constantine VII. Porphyro- 
genitus, in public affairs. We should gather from the 
bombastic expressions of Psellus, that his first office 
was that of Proto-arsecretis, or chief secretary ; but 
it is unlikely that so important an office should be 
the first entrusted to him: and the statement of 
Cedrenus, noticed below, seems more probable. His 
versatile talents were adapted both to counsel and 
to action ; and he appears to have been engaged in 
repressing, both by arras and negotiations, the 
assaults of some enemies on the frontier of the 
empire, and in reducing others to subjection. He 
was characterised by magnificence in dress and 
stateliness of gait, yet tempered by a captivating 
address and easiness of access. He possessed also 
a liberal disposition, which his wealth afforded 
him ample opportunity of indulging. The decla¬ 
mation of Psellus contains neither particulars nor 
dates. A passage, however, in Syraeon's account 
cf St. Theoctista (apud Allat. De Symeon. Scriptis, 
p. 4.9), informs us that he was engaged in the ex¬ 
pedition, under Himerius, against the Saracens of 
Crete, with whom he was commissioned to nego¬ 
tiate. This expedition, on Symeoifs own authority 
in another place ( Chronog . s. Annales. De Leone 
Basilii Fil. c. 21. Comp. Theophan. Continuat. lib. 
vi. De Leone Basilii Fil. c. 26'), we may fix in the 
twenty-third year of the reign of Leo VI., a. d. 908. 
Allatius fixes the date, we believe erroneously, in a.d. 
902. This, however, was not the first occasion in 
which Symeon appears as a prominent person: he 
was apparently the Symeon, Proto-a-secretis, who 
negotiated an exchange of prisoners with Leo the 
renegade, who commanded the Saracen fleet, which 
in a. d. 904 took Thessalonica (Theoph. Con- 
tinuat. c. 21; Symeon. c. 14 ; Cameniata de Ex- 
scidio Thessalonicensi. , c. 62, 63 ; Zonaras, Annul. 
lib. xvi. c. 14; Cedren. Compend. p. 600, ed. Paris, 
vol. ii. p. 263, ed. Bonn.) According to Cedrenus, 
Symeon received the dignity of Proto-a-secretis as 
a reward for his service in this business, having 
previously held a subordinate office. It was when 
serving under Himerius, in a. d. 908, that Symeon 
first engaged in composing the lives of the Saints ; 
and he pleaded as an excuse, when urged to under¬ 
take this task, the multitude of his engagements, and 
the cares of his wife and family. (Symeon, Vitae 
S. Theoctistae apud Allatium, p. 55.) The life of 
St. Theoctista, the first of his religious biographies, 
was not, however, written till after the death of 
the emperor Leo. 

Symeon is mentioned by Liutprand, ambassador 
from the western emperor Otho to the Byzantine 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas, as still Proto-a-secretis 
in a. n. 968. (Baronii A nnal. ad ann. 968, c. xxix.; 
comp. Pagi, Critice in Baron, ad ann. eundem, c. 
xii. ; Liutprandi Lcgatio, apud Muratori, Rerum 
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Italicarum Seriptores , vol. ii. p. 482.) Symeon is 
mentioned by Leo Diaconus ( Historia , x. 7, p. 
169, ed. Bonn) as still living when the comet ap¬ 
peared which shortly preceded the death of the 
emperor Joannes Tzimisces (comp. Cedrenus, p. 
683, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 414, ed. Bonn), and 
which may be fixed in the year 975, so that he 
must have lived very nearly a century, and perhaps 
more. His death is described by Psellus as joyful 
and triumphant. (Comp. Allatius, Vossius, Cave, 
Oudin, Cellier, Saxius, itbi infra , and Pagi, Critice 
in Baronii Annales , ad ann. 902, i—xi.; ad ann. 
975, c. ix. x.; Bollandus, PraefoU. ad Acta Sanctor. 
cap. i. § 3, Januar. vol. i.) 

The works of Metaphrastes are numerous and of 
varied character. They may be thus classified :— 
1. 'Ayiuv Blot s. Mercuppao-etS) Sanctorum Vitae s . 
Metaphrases. These constitute the largest and 
most important class of hU writings. A few of 
them were probably original, but by far the greater 
part were paraphrases {peraippaoeis) or recastings 
of more ancient legends, of which the language was 
too rude, or the narrative too meagre, to suit the 
vicious taste and boundless credulity of the age in 
which Symeon lived, and which he seems to have 
altered ad libitum. As many, if not most, of the 
saints whom he commemorated lived before the 
rupture between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
some of the more zealous Roman Catholics, as 
Aloysius Lipomannus, Gretser, and especially Al¬ 
latius, contend earnestly for the credit of Meta¬ 
phrastes. Protestant writers have generally set 
him down as an author unworthy of credit, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Cave, who seems to think 
that he only corrected the arrangement and style 
of those of the ancient legends which needed such 
revision, and left those which were better written 
altogether intact. The more critical Roman Ca¬ 
tholics unite with the Protestants in depreciating 
the authority of Symeon. The number of the lives 
ascribed to Symeon in the MSS. amounts to be¬ 
tween six and seven hundred. Lists of these and 
other Sanctorum Vitae are given by Allatius, ubi 
infra, and Fabricius {Bill. Graec. vol. x. p. 186, 
seq.). Cave gives a list of a hundred and twenty- 
two which, after Allatius, he supposes to be cor¬ 
rectly ascribed to Metaphrastes. Of those inaccu¬ 
rately assigned to him, Allatius ascribes four hun¬ 
dred and forty-four to other authors ; of ninety-five 
others the authors are unknown. A great number 
of the Vitae , genuine or spurious, are published in 
a Latin version by Lipomannus, Surius, and others, 
in their collections, De Sanctorum Vitis: of these 
Allatius has given a list (p. 76): a few which 
Allatius also enumerates (p. 78) have been pub¬ 
lished in various works in the original Greek, with 
or without a Latin version. Another list of the 
published lives is given by Hamberger, Zuverlassige 
Nachrichten , vol. iv. p. 143, foil. (On these Sancto¬ 
rum Vitae , the great work of Metaphrastes, see 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 180, &c., besides 
various incidental notices; and the authors cited 
at the close of this account.) 2. Zupedv paylarpov 
Kal AoyoOtrov Symeonis Magistri et 

Logothetae Annales. These extend from the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Leo V. the Armenian, a. d. 
813, where Theophanes concludes, to the reign of 
Romanus II. the younger, in the midst of which 
(a. d. 960 or 961) they somewhat abruptly break 
off. The work was prepared for the press by Com- 
b£fis, and is given among O l ptra Qcofdrqv, Scrip- 
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tores post Theophanem % in the Paris (fol. 1685), 
Venice (fol. 17*29), and Bonn (8vo. 1838) editions 
of the Corpus Historiae Byzantinae. The Paris 
edition, from which the others are taken, was pub¬ 
lished after the death of Combtffis, and from that 
circumstance is without notes. In these Annales , 
which closely, often verbatim, agree with the anony¬ 
mous continuator of Theophanes [Leontius, lite¬ 
rary, No. 6], and with George the Monk [Geor¬ 
gius, literary and ecclesiastical, No. 33.], Symeon, 
in the incidental notices of himself already cited, 
speaks in the third person. 3. Chronicon b, An¬ 
nales ah orbi condito. This Chronicon has never 
been published, and seems to be different from the 
more important work just cited: it was a mere 
compilation, and was apparently less laboriously 
prepared than the preceding work ; and in many 
parts agrees with Theophanes. Kollar, however 
(Supplement ad Lambec . p. 737), speaks of the 
Annales mentioned above, as a portion of the 
Chronicon. Different copies of the Chronicon , and 
there are many MSS. which contain it, terminate 
at different periods: some end with the accession 
of Leo the Armenian at the point at which the An¬ 
nales commence: others terminate with Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, and have prefixed the following 
iambic couplet. A comparison of these last copies 
would 6how whether the Annales are an extract 
from the Chronicon , as Kollar supposes, or not. 

*A px^v pev ’A8cl p eorx* v /3f6Aos, *“1 t^Aos, 

Tb Uop()>vpoylvvr)Tov evoeSls updros. 

One MS. at Venice comes down to the reign of 
Constantine XI. Ducas, who reigned from a. d. 
1059 to 1067, a circumstance which shows either 
that the Chronicon received some additions from a 
later hand, or that it is incorrectly ascribed to our 
Symeon, and must have been composed by a later 
writer. Oudin observes that the Chronicon agrees 
in several places to the letter with the work of Leo 
Grammaticus ; he - says it is borrowed from it, and, 
as he assigns Leo's work to a. d. 1013, he urges 
this as one argument for the later date assigned by 
him to Metaphrastes. But we have elsewhere 
stated that the date assigned by him to Leo’s work 
is inaccurate ; the argument built upon it therefore 
falls. [Leo, Greek writers, No. 15.] Combdfis 
suspects that Psellus [Pskllus, No. 3] was the 
continuator of the Chronicon. (Fabric. Bill . Graec. 
vol. vii. pp. 471, &c., p. 684, &c.) 4. 2vpedv pa- 
ytarpov ku\ Xoyodtrov rov bpdpov ImaroKal^ Sy- 
meonis Magislri et Logothetae Cursus Epistolae. 
Allatius has given nine of these, with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, at the end of his De Symeonum Scriptis , 4to. 
Paris, 1664. 5. Adyoi, Sermones. One of these 
is given by Allatius with a Latin version at the 
end of his De Symeon. Scriptis. Another is given 
in a Latin version in the Bibliotheca Concionatoria 
of Comb£fis, vol. iii. fol. Paris, 1662. Some others 
had been seen by Allatius in manuscript. (Fabric. 
Bill. Oraec. vol. x. p. 183.) 6. Carmina. Some 
short poems of Symeon have been printed. ToG 
MiracppaoTov arixoi sis rijv tvaapxov oUovoplav. 
icar* ip<I)TT](nv brjffev teal dird/cptair , Metaphrastae 
de Salutis nosirae Mysterio et suscepti Nominis Sa¬ 
cramento : per interrogationem et responsionem , was 
published by Fed. Morel, with a Latin version, 
4to. Paris, 1600. Xrlxot ivpe&vos rov M€racppa(r- 
rou, Simeonis Metaphrastae trimetri iambici> four 
very short pieces, were given in the Poetae Graeci 
Christian^ una cum Homericis Cantonibus , 8vo. 
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Paris, 1609, published for the use of the Jesuits 
schools ; and were reprinted in the v EAAi?m Uoiri- 
toI waAcuol, rpayucol k. r. A., Poetae Graeci vetere* % 
tragid etc ., vol. ii. p. 753, fol. Geneva, 1614. Four 
other short poems, two of them having their lines 
or alternate lines beginning with the successive 
letters of the alphabet, and bearing each the title 
’AA <pdBerov % Alphabetum; and the other two ad¬ 
dressed, one, E is ri)v lb lav Ad sui ipsius 

Animam , the other, Ely Kvpiov ZrvAiavbv irpotra- 
crTjKprjriVf Ad Dominum Stylianum e Secretariis 
Primum , are given in the De Symeonum Scriptis of 
Allatius (p. 132, &c.). Some other poems of Sy¬ 
meon are extant in manuscript. 7. 'Eictropi) ko- 
vdvuv, Synopsis Canonical already noticed in speak¬ 
ing of the imaginary Symeon Logotheta Junior. 
[No. 14.] 8. KeffxiXaia rov aylov Mauaplov pera- 

(ppaadlvra irapa ’Xvpeivv rov Aoyodlrov, S. Macarii 
Acgyptii 8 . Scetcnsis [Macarius, No. 1] Capita 
Ascetica centum septuaginta , metaphrasi illustrata a 
Symeone Logotheta. Either this work or an Epi¬ 
tome of it is inserted in the Thesaurus Asceticus of 
PoBsin. (Comp, the obscure notices in Lambecius, 
De Biblioth. Caesaraea , vol. v. pp. 151, &c., 214, 
&c., ed. Kollar.) Besides these Ke<pd\aia, selected 
from the works of Macarius and paraphrased, Sy¬ 
meon wrote some original Ke<paAaia yvwpiKd p\a , 
Gnomicae Sententiae CXXXI ., extant in manuscript. 
(Allatius, p. 132.) 9. Hymni s. Canones et Tro- 

paria , also Ereees , by Symeon Metaphrastes, were 
in the time of Allatius, and perhaps are still, in use 
in the Greek Church (Allatius, p. 131 \ and are 
extant in various MSS. 10. Clementinorum Epi¬ 
tome^ published by Adrian Tumebus, 4to. Paris, 
1555, and in a Latin version by PerioniuB, 4to. 
Paris, 1555 ; the version was reprinted in the edi¬ 
tion of the works of Clemens Romanus, fol. Cologne, 
1569. We know not on what ground this is as¬ 
cribed to Symeon. (Comp. Fabric. Bill. Graec . 
vol. vii. p. 31.) 11. *E/c rwv roG Iv ayiois narpos 

TjpSiv BcunAclov dpx^irKTKdirov Kaicrapelas rrjs 
KaniraboKlas t)9iko\ A 6yoi ictf bid 'Svpetop rov 
Mayicrrpov Kal A oyoOerov, Ex Libris D. Ba^ilh 
Archiepiscopi Caesareae Cappodociae Orationes <le 
Moribus XXIV. Simeone Magistro ac Logotheta 
auctorc. These Sermones were made up by Sy¬ 
meon of selections from the works of Basil, and 
were printed 8vo. Paris, 1556. A Latin version 
of them by Stanislaus Ilovius had appeared, 8vo. 
Venice, 1554, and has been reprinted several times. 
Another Latin version, by Simon Mailleus, arch¬ 
bishop of Tours, was published, 8vo. Paris, 1558, 
and has been reprinted in the editions of the works 
of Basil, in which the Orationes are usually given. 
(Fabric, vol. ix. p. 58, &c., vol. x. p. 183, &c.) 12. 
An account of the church of St. Sophia, extant in 
two MSS. at Vienna (Kollar, Supplement, ad Lam - 
becium , comp. pp. 748, 760), is ascribed in one of 
the MSS. to Symeon Metaphrastes, but with what 
accuracy is uncertain. The citations from Meta¬ 
phrastes in the Catena in Lucam of Nicetas, and 
the mention by Theophanes Cerameus of his Els 
rbv Upbv Aovfcdy vndpvnpa, In Lucam Commenta- 
riusy do not show that he wrote commentaries on 
Luke. The work intended is probably his account 
of Luke in his Sanctorum Vitae. The citations in 
the Catena in Matthaeum of Macarius Chrysoce- 
phalus are possibly from his account of Matthew. 
A single manuscript ascribes to Symeon Meta¬ 
phrastes, but with very doubtful correctness, a work 
called Dioptra whether the work of Philip the 
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Solitary [Philippus, literary and ecclesiastical, 
No. 27], or a different work, is not ascertained. 
(Allatius, p. 136 j Fabric. BibL Grace . vol. x. p. 
62, note oo.) 

The works of Symeon Metaphrastes are still 
valued by the Greeks. Three small quarto volumes 
containing selections from the Vitae Sanctorum, trans¬ 
lated into the modem Greek tongue by Agapius, 
a Cretan monk, printed at Venice in the years 1797, 
1805, and 1806, and entitled respectively, Ilapd- 
bticos, Paradisus, "EicASyiov, Eclogium, and Neos 
TlapdScuros, Paradisus Novus , are now before us. 
(Allatius, De Symeon. Scriptis , pp. 24—151 ; Cave, 
who makes three persons of our Symeon, viz. Sy- 
meon Metaphrastes, Symeon Logotheta, and Symeon 
Logotheta Junior, Hist. Litt . ad annos 901, 967, 
1170, vol. ii. pp. 88, 104, 241 ; Oudin, De Scrip- 
toribusEccl. vol. ii. col. 1300—1383 ; Vossius, De 
Historicis Graccis, lib. ii. c. xxv. and lib. iv. pars 
iii; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 471, 683, vol. 
viii. p. 29, vol. x. p. 180, <&c. alibi ; Ceillier, Au¬ 
teurs Sacres, vol. xix. p. 565, &c., 592, &c. ; Han- 
kius, De Byzantinarum Rerum Scriptoribus, pars i. 
c. 24 ; Hamberger, Zuverlassige Nachrichten , vol. iv. 
p. 139, &c.; Saxius, Onomasticon , vol. ii. p. 135.) 

23. Monachus s. Hieromonachus. Various 
MSS. bear the name of Symeon Hieromonachus or 
Monachus as their author. (Comp. Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grace, vol. xi. p. 299 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. ; 
Dissertat. Prima, p. 18). A Symeonius Monachus 
et Presbyter is mentioned by Photius ( Biblioth. 
Cod. 231) as flourishing in the reign of Justinian 1. 
(See also Nos. 24, 25.) 

24. Pius, Venerabilis or Studita. Symeon, 
denominated by his admirers 6 euAagijs, “ the 
Pious,” or, as Combdfis renders it, “ the Venerable,” 
was a monk of the monastery of Studium at Con¬ 
stantinople, in the latter half of the tenth century. 
His younger namesake, Symeon of St. Mamas 
[No. 16], was his disciple, and held him in such 
reverence as to pay to his memory honours which 
were deemed unauthorized and excessive, and in¬ 
volved the younger Symeon in difficulties with his 
ecclesiastical superiors. Symeon the Pious is re¬ 
garded as the author of a short treatise on the 
duties of an ascetic life, Aoyos doKyriuds ttoAd- 
p^prjs tfdiKds KcfpaAaiwdrjs^ Oratio de vitae asccticae 
officiis summatim scripta , of which a version in mo¬ 
dern or Romaic Greek, by Dionysius Zagoraeus, is 
published with his version of the works of Symeon 
of St. Mamas. 4to. Venice, 1790. See tho bio¬ 
graphical notices of Symeon of St. Mamas, in the 
Auctarium Novissimum of Combdfi6 and in the ver¬ 
sion of Zagoraeus, already referred to [No. 16]. 

25. Scholarius, styled also Hieromonachus, 
$vp*&v Upopivaxos 6 axo^dpios ; a monk of the 
Byzantine empire, whose date is not known, ex¬ 
cept that he lived about or after the close of the 
eighth century. He composed a work entitled 
Kai'di'es, Syntagma Canonum , extant in MS. at 
Vienna, containing the Canons ascribed to the 
Apostles and to the seven general councils. (Fa¬ 
bric. Biblioth . Grace . voL xi. p. 299; Cave, Hist. 

vol ii., Appendix prima, p. 18 ; Lambecius, 
Gommentar. de Bibliotheca Caesaraea , vol. iv. col. 
435, ed. Kollar.) 

26. Of Selbuceia and Ctesiphon. The in¬ 
crease of the number of Christians in Persia, and 
their formation into churches with ecclesiastical 
officers, had excited the apprehensions of the 
Magi, and also the jealousy of the Jews: these 
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bodies excited the Persian king to commence a 
severe persecution against the Christians, and 
Symeon, archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
was put to death on a charge of favouring the 
interests of, and treacherously conveying to, the Ro¬ 
man emperor Constantine the Great, or more pro¬ 
bably his son Constantius II., intelligence affecting 
the interests of Persia. Syriac writers call this 
Symeon Bar-Sabai or Bar-saboe, «. e. “ Filius 
Tinctorum” (Assemani. Biblioth. Orient, vol. i. 
p. 1,2), and state that he was the disciple of Papas 
or Phaphas, whom he succeeded in the see of Se- 
leuceia. Papas had been deposed for his arro¬ 
gance and impiety, and Symeon was appointed in 
his room (Le Quien, Oriens Christianas , vol. iii. 
col. 1107, &c.; Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, vol. i. 
p. 186), which led Papas to utter an imprecation 
against Symeon that his sins might never be for¬ 
given to him. Symeon was bom of respectable and 
pious parents, who carried on the business of silk 
dyers, and appear to have supplied the Persian 
kings with their royal robes. The date of Sy- 
meon’s accession to his see is undetermined. Ac¬ 
cording to some authorities (Le Quien, col. 1106) 
Symeon was present at the Council of Nice, a. d. 
325, as representative of his predecessor Papas, 
who was then archbishop of Seleuceia; according to 
others (Assemani, p. 8, 9) Symeon had already 
acquired the see, and sent one of his clergy to 
represent him. The date of his death is also un¬ 
certain ; but it was probably during the war be¬ 
tween the Persians and the Roman emperor Con¬ 
stantius II. Many other Christians perished with 
Symeon, and in the bloody persecution which fol¬ 
lowed his death: among these martyrs was his 
sister Tarbula. He was buried at Susa. (Assemani, 
p. 4.) Symeon wrote some letters in Syriac, which 
are mentioned by Ebed-jcsu (Assemani, p. 11); but 
the occasion and subject of them are not stated. Two 
hymns which are, it would appear, still used by the 
Christians of the country about Bagdad (in divinis 
Chaldaeorura officiis) are ascribed to him. (Asse¬ 
mani, Biblioth. Oriental, vol. i. p. 1—12 ; Le Quien, 
l.c.; Sozomen. H. E. ii. 8—15 ; Hicronym. Chro- 
nicon ; Theophan. Chronog. p. 19, ed. Paris, p. 15, 
ed. Venice, p. 36, ed. Bonn ; Cedrenus, Compend . 
p. 298, ed. Paris, vol. i. p. 522, ed. Bonn; Ni< 
phorus Callisti, H. E. viii. 35, 37, 38; Menolog. 
Basilian. a. d. April, xiv. pars iii. p. 55, fol. Ur- 
bino, 1727; Henschen. apud Ada Sandorum 
Aprilis , vol. ii. p. 846 ; Baronius, Annalcs Eccles. 
ad ann. 343, xii.—xvii.; Pagi, Critice in Baron, in 
loc.; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. vii. pp. 76, &c., 
662, &c.) 

27. Seth or Seth us, or Sethi, ; or 

perhaps the Son of Seth us or Seth, a Byzantine 
writer of some importance of the eleventh century. 
He is known also by the titles which he bore of Ma- 
gister et Philosoph us, Mayiarpos sal $ iA 6 ao - 
<pos , and of Protovestiarius Antiochi, IIpwTo- 
€c<ndpx"f\s tuv 'AvtiSxov, i. e. Master of the Robes 
in the palace of Antiochus (Flavius Antiochus the 
Eunuch, who was consul, a. d. 431) at Constanti¬ 
nople, in which the imperial jewels or costly articles 
were kept (Comp. Ducange, Glossar. Med. et Infim . 
Graecitat. s. v. irpwToSwrdpxys rdv 'Ayridxov, inter 
derivat. voc. Bcarvjs ; and Comtantinop. Christiana , 
lib. ii. sect xiii. § 5.) By a corruption of his 
title he has been improperly styled Antiochenus, 
'Amox«d*» and M agister Antiochus, Mdyur. 
rpos ’A vnox^ickSf and Bbstus, B4 ottos. It is pro* 
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bable that be is the Symeon Protovestiariua (’Sv/j.ehv 
•wpunoStffridpios) mentioned by Cedrenus ( Com- 
pend . p. 737, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 511, ed. Bonn) 
as having been banished in a. d. 1034, by the 
Emperor Michael the Paphlagonian [Michael 
IV. Paphlago] on account of his sympathy with 
the Patrician Dalassenus. Symeon had been one 
of the personal attendants of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine IX. (or VIII. as some reckon, brother and 
colleague of Basil II.), whose death occurred A. d. 
1028. Symeon, on his banishment, retired to a 
monastery founded by himself near mount Olym¬ 
pus ; and appears to have spent the rest of his life 
in literary pursuits and monastic duties ( Cedren. 
1. c.). As one of his works is dedicated to the 
Emperor Michael Ducas, he must have survived 
the accession of that prince in a. d. 1071. No¬ 
thing beyond this appears to be known of his 
personal history. 

The principal works of Symeon Seth are as fol¬ 
lows : — 1. 'kdvrayp.a Hard croixdov nepl rpo<p£v 
St Wpswp, Syntagma per litterarum ordinem de 
cibariorum facilitate. This is the work dedicated 
to Michael Ducas. It is a descriptive catalogue, 
alphabetically arranged, of the chief articles of hu¬ 
man food: the materials are for the most part taken 
from Syineon’s contemporary, Michael Psellus 
[Psellus, No. 3.]. It was published, with a 
Latin version, by Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus of 
Ferrara, 12ino. Basel, 1538. The arrangement of 
the text differs from that of the version: the al¬ 
phabetical order in the one being of the Greek 
titles to each article, in the other of their Latin 
equivalents ; but in an edition of the version re¬ 
vised by Dominicus Monthesaurus of Verona, 
12mo. Basel, 1561, the Greek titles are prefixed 
to each article, and the original order is restored. 
An improved edition of the Greek text, with a new 
version by MartinusBogdanus, was published 12ino. 
Paris, 1658. 2. 'Zvvotpts kciI diravdKrpa (pvaiKcov 

re Kal <pi\o(r6<pu>y Soygdruv, Compendium el Jlorcs 
naturalium et philosophorum placitorurn. Of this 
work, which is also in great part pillaged from Psel¬ 
lus, Allatius (ubi infra) has given a short extract, 
with a Latin version. The first two of the five 
books of which the work consists are extant in some 
MSS. under the name of Psellus. They bear the 
title of ’E mhdocis crvvrSfioi (pvcriKwv ^rp/ad twv, 
Solutiones compendiosae naturaltum quaestionum. 
3. De Medidna (s. De Medicamentis) cm Animali- 
bus. A Latin version of two fragments of this ap¬ 
pears at the end of Monthesaurus’s revised edition 
of Gyraldus’s version of the Syntagma de cibariorum 
facilitate. 4. Tlepl Soipp^aews, De Odoratu , and 5. 
Ufpl 7 «i $ersufs Ka\ d(pijs, De Guatationc ci Tactu , 
published by Ideler, in his Physici et Medici 
Gracci Minores, vol. ii. p. 283, 8vo. Berlin, 1842. 

But the work which has given Symeon Setli the 
greatest claim to remembrance, is his Greek version 
of the Indian apologues, now known as the Fables 
of Bidpai or Pilpay. This version is briefly en¬ 
titled 2Tt<pavlrr}s Kal Stephanites et 

Iciinelalcs, s. Coronarius et Vestigator , and a Latin 
version of a considerable part of it was subjoined 
by Possin to his edition of Georgius Pachymeres, 
fol. Rome, 1666 ; but it is omitted in the Bonn 
reprint of that version. The Greek text, not how¬ 
ever in a complete form, was published under the 
title of Specimen Sapientiae Indorum veterunu, by 
Seb. Godof. Starkius, 12mo. Berlin, 1657* The 
introductory chapters, which had been prefixed 
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to Bidpai’s work, and had been also trans¬ 
lated by Seth but omitted by Starkius, were pub¬ 
lished under the title of Prolegomena ad Librum , 
2T«<poj/fTrjs Kal *lxrn\dri)s t by Floderus, Upsala, 
1780. From a more prolix title or introduction 
prefixed to the work we learn that it was brought 
from India by IIep£»^, Perzoe, or Barzouyeh, phy¬ 
sician to Chosroes or Khosru I. Nushirwan [Sas 
sanidae, No. 21], King of Persia, who reigned 
from a. D. 531 to 579, and that it was presented 
to that King. It is probable that what Barzouyeh 
presented to Khosru was a Pehlvi or old Persian 
version, not the Sanscrit original. It was, accord¬ 
ing to the title just cited, translated into Arabic, 
and this Arabic version Symeon Seth translated 
into Greek. A succinct account of this ancient and 
curious work is given in the Penny Cyclopaedia , 
8. v. Bidpai, where are given numerous references 
to the authorities used. See also Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. vii. pp. 777—781. 

A history of Alexander the Great, replete with 
fabulous incidents, and falsely bearing the name of 
Callisthenes [Callisthenes, No. 1 ], which is found 
in some libraries (comp. Catal. MSlorum Bibliolh. 
Regiae , vol. ii. p. 388, Cod. mdclxxxv. fol. Paris, 
1740), is said by Fabricius ( Biblioth. Grace, vol. 
iii. p. 36) and Wharton (Hist, of Eng. Poetry , 
vol. i. p. 129) to have been translated from the 
Persian by Symeon Seth, but on what authority 
this assertion rests they do not state : nor does the 
work seem to bear any internal marks of belong¬ 
ing to Seth. The opening portion of a history of 
Alexander which some identify with this work, is 
given by Berckel (in a note to Stephanus Byzant. 
De Urbibus , ad voc. BouKf<pd\€ia) and by Fabricius 
( Biblioth . Graec. vol. xiv. p. 148, ed. vet.) : it bears 
the title of Bios 9 A\e{av8pou too M axtSovos Kal 
TTpa^eis, Vita et Gesta Alexandri Macedonian Regis. 
A Latin history of Alexander closely resembling 
this Greek work, and considered by some as a ver¬ 
sion though it varies much from the original, was 
printed in black letter, fol. Argentin. 1489 and 
1494. These works bear, both of them, consider¬ 
able resemblance to the work said to have been 
written in Greek by Aesopus [Aesopus, p. 48], 
and translated into Latin by Julius Valerius, 
whose translation was first published from an 
imperfect MS. by Angelo Mai, at Milan, 1817, 
and again more complete in vol. vii. of his 
Classici A uctores e Vuiicanis Codd. editi , 8vo. Jlom. 
1835. It is also given from Mai’s first edition as 
an appendix to the edition of Quintus Curtius 
in the Bibliotheca Classica Latina of Lemaire, 
8vo. Paris, 1824. Considerable information Je- 
specting these works of the Pseudo Callisthenes, 
Aesopus or Julius Valerius and others, which have 
much in common with each other and appear to 
have had a common origin, may be found in the 
preface of Mai (reprinted by Lemaire) ; in the 
Journal des Savans for 1818, pp. 401, &c., 609, 
&c.; and in the Bibliotheque Universelle for the 
same year, pp. 218, &c., 322, &c. But of these 
works neither by Mai nor in the periodicals is any 
one ascribed to Symeon Seth. Some other works of 
Symeon are extant in MS. (Fabric. Bibliolh. Graec. 
It. cc. vol. vii. p. 472, vol. xi. p. 320 ; AUat. De 
Symeon. Scriptis 9 p. 181, &c.; Vossius, De Hie- 
toricis Graec. lib. iv. c. 21.) 

28. Studita. [Nos. 16 and 24.] 

29. Studita. Some Tpordpta f Cantioa , or hymns, 
by Symeon, a monk of the Convent of Stadium 
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at Constantinople, were among the MSS. 01 the 
monastery of Cryptae Ferratae at Rome. Allatius, 
who had read them, says that they were worthy 
to be preserved and published, and to be used in 
the services of the church. He lias given the 
initial parts of each, from which it appears that 
they related to the crucifixion, burial, and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. Of the time and history of this 
Symeon nothing is known. A Symeon appears 
among the correspondents of Theodore Studita, 
who addresses him as his son ; but whether this 
was the writer of the Cantica or not is unknown. 
Allatius judges the writer to be a different person 
from the Symeon Studita mentioned with Buch 
high praise by Symeon of St. Mamas, in his ora¬ 
tion De Poenitentia et Compunctione , and who is 
doubtless the Symeon the Pious already mentioned 
[No. 24]. (Allatius, De Symeon. Scriptis, p. 23 ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 444, vol. xi. p. 299 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. Dissert. Prima, p. 18.) 

30. Stultus or Salus (o' 2aAds), a fanatic of 
the Eastern Church, apparently born about a. n. 
.522, in the reign of the emperor Justin I. He 
was a Syrian, but his birth-place appears to be 
unknown. In the reign of Justinian he visited 
.Jerusalem with a companion, Joannes, with whom 
he embraced a monastic life, first in a convent, 
afterwards in a hermitage on the eastern shore of 
the Dead Sea. He afterwards visited Jerusalem. 
He then went to Emesa, where he continued till 
his death. He lived to, if not after, the reign of the 
emperor Maurice. The life of this Symeon, written 
by Leontius of Neapolis [Leontius, No. 20], his 
contemporary, abounds with absurd stories of his 
miracles. (Leontius, Vita S. Simeonis Salt , apud 
Acta Sandor. Juki. vol. i. p. 136, &c.; Nicephorus 
Callisti, //. E. lib. xvii. c. 22.) 

31. Stylites (2u/u€«i'i?s o' StuAittjs), the Pil¬ 
lar-saint, a celebrated ascetic of the fifth century, 
who derived his distinguishing epithet from the 
pillar on which he passed a considerable part of his 
life. He was the first of a tolerably numerous 
class of “ Pillar-saints ” or “ Stylites.” He was 
bom at the village of Sisan, on the confines of 
Syria and Cilicia, about a. d. 388, according to 
Tillemont, whose dates we follow. After leading 
an ascetic life for many years in various monas¬ 
teries and solitary places, he resolved to take his 
stand on a pillar or pedestal, in order to escape 
from the honour paid him by men, according to the 
testimony of Theodoret, though it is not so easy to 
see how so conspicuous a position consisted with 
the modesty ascribed to him by that writer. This 
was in a. d. 423. At first his pillar was only six 
cubits, or nine feet high; it then rose to twelve cubits, 
then to twenty-two; and when Theodoret wrote, 
which was in Symeon's lifetime, it was thirty-six 
cubits, or fifty-four feet high ; “ for,” adds Theo¬ 
doret, “ he desires to touch heaven, and to be re¬ 
leased from all communication with earthly things.” 
The circumference of his column is stated by Evar 
grius to have been two cubits, or three feet, the 
height forty, which is, perhaps, only a round 
number for the thirty-six of Theodoret. 

This proceeding of the saint, however admired 
by some, incurred the reprehension of others, to 
whom Theodoret thought it necessary to reply by 
referring to certain symbolical actions of the Old 
Testament prophets. The saint's proceeding was, 
however, so far in conformity to Oriental sentiments, 
*ud appealed so strongly, to Oriental feelings, that 
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it led to the conversion of many hundred heathens* 
Persians, Armenians, and Iberians, who would 
probably have resisted a more rational mode of 
argument Tribes, apparently of Bedouin Arabs, 
contended for the blessing of the holy man, and 
were near coming to blows in their jealous rivalry. 
The gifts of working miracles and of prophesying 
are claimed for him by Theodoret, who professes to 
have been an eye and ear witness of their exercise. 
In this extraordinary manner he passed the last 
thirty-seven years of his life, attracting the re¬ 
verence alike of believers and unbelievers. 

Symeon died about a. n. 460 according to Tille¬ 
mont, Theophanes, and Cedrenus. His body was 
brought to Antioch. The emperor Leo proposed 
to remove it to Constantinople, but yielded to the 
entreaties of the people of Antioch that it should 
remain among them. His relics were held in high 
esteem. 

The abode of Symeon before and after his ascent 
of the column, was locally called Mandra (whence 
he sometimes bore the name of Mandrita), and was 
distant, according to Evagrius, three hundred stadia, 
nearly thirty-five miles from Antioch. The piety 
of his admirers subsequently erected a church or 
monastery on the spot, in the midst of which was 
a richly ornamented court, open to the sky, and 
enclosing the column on which he had passed his 
days. The Western Church commemorates this saint 
oil January 5th, the Greek Church on September 1st. 

The history of this extraordinary man is worthy 
of attention, whether as showing what the human 
frame may be brought to endure, or as the most 
remarkable page in the remarkable history of as¬ 
cetic observance, or as illustrating the religious 
views and spirit of his age and country. Most 
writers who touch on the history of the period 
speak of Symeon. The fullest account is given by 
Theodoret ( Philotheus s. Reltgiosa Jlistoria , c. 26), 
and Evagrius (II. E. i. 13, 14. ii. 9,10). Some¬ 
thing may be gleaned from the fragments of Theo¬ 
dore Lector ( H . E. i. 12. ii. 42). The three lives, 
given in a Latin version by Bollandus (Acta 
Sanctor. Januar. vol. i. p. 264, &c.), of which the 
first and second are ascribed, but we think on very 
uncertain ground, to Symeon’s disciple Antonins, 
and the third to Symeon Metaphrastes, are of little 
value. (See also Chron. Paschal, p. 321, ed. Paris, 
p. 256, ed. Venice ; vol. i. p. 593, ed. Bonn ; Theo- 
phan. Chronog. ad a. m. 5952,53, p. 96, ed. Paris, 
p. 77, ed. Venice, and vol. i. pp, 173, 174, ed. 
Bonn ; Cedren. Compend. pp. 340, 341, 347, 348, 
ed. Paris, and vol. i. pp. 596—598, and 609, ed. 
Bonn ; Nicephorus Callisti, H. E. xiv. 51, xv. 13 ; 
and, among modern writers, Baronius, Annal. Eccles . 
ad ann. 420, xxviii., 432, xlii. Ii. lii., 436, xii., 451, 
cliii., 455, xix., 458, xviii., 460, xvii. xviii., 465, 
xxxiv., cum Critice Pagii ; Tillemont, Mem. vol. xv. 
p. 347. &c., and notes, p. 879, &c.; Cave, Hist. 
Litt. ad ann. 448, vol. i. p. 438 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Grace, vol. x. p. 522, &c., and Allatius, De Symeon. 
Scriptis, p. 6, &c.) 

It is known that Symeon wrote several pieces: 
1. Epistola ad Theodosium Imperatorem , relating 
to the restitution of the Jewish synagogues; a 
proof, unhappily, that a clear perception of right 
and wrong is not to be enumerated among our 
saint's excellences. (Evag. H. E. i 13; Nicephor. 
1. c.) This letter is not extant. 2. Ad Eudociam 
Imperatricem Epistola, concerning her return to 
the church. A short extract from this is preserved 
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by Nicephorus Callisti (H. E. xv. 13). 3. Upos 

Movr a rdv atiroxp&ropa iiriaroX-d, Ad Leonem 
Imperatorem Epistola; on the election of Timotheus 
Aelurus, and the authority of the Council of Chal- 
cedon; mentioned by Evagrius {H. E. ii. 10. 
Comp. Phot. Biblioth. cod. 229). 4. Ilpds Baof- 
\uov iiruTKOirovvra rou ’A vridxov (sic in Evag.) 
tmarTok-tj, Ad Basilium Antiochiae Episcopum Epis¬ 
tola , on the same subjects, preserved by Evagrius 
{ibid.), and Nicephorus Callisti {H. E. xv. 19). 
5. Allatius mentions also a Confessio Jidei, and 
refers to Eulogius (apud Phot. 1. c.)\ but Eulogius 
evidently speaks of the saint’s letter to the em¬ 
peror Leo. (Allatius, Cave, Fabricius, 11. cc .) 

The discourse De morie semper meditando, 
printed in a Latin version in the Bibliotheca Pa - 
ta, under the name of our Symeon, is noticed 
elsewhero as being more correctly ascribed to Sy¬ 
meon of Mesopotamia [No. 21]. 

32. Stylites Junior, or Thaijmastorites, 
ot A Monte Thaumasto (Too bavpaarov dpovs), 
or De Monte Mirabili. The Greek and other 
Eastern churches reverence the memory of a younger 
Symeon Stylites, who has, however, no place in the 
Latin calendar, and is indeed of far less celebrity 
than the subject of the preceding article. He was 
born at Antioch of parents in humble life, about a. i>. 
521, as Conrad. Janninghus calculates. His mother 
Martha was a woman of great piety. He embraced 
a monastic life, when yet a child, in a monastery 
near Seleuceia, the port of Antioch, in which mo¬ 
nastery he found an eminent stylite or pillar saint, 
Joannes ; and Symeon, desiring to imitate his ex¬ 
ample, had a pillar erected opposite John’s, on the 
top of which, within a wooden enclosure, which 
may perhaps be compared to a circular pulpit, he 
took up his abode for eight years, being only seven 
years old when he ascended it. He then removed 
to a mountain called 4 the Wonderful Mountain ’ (to 
bavpaorbv bpos), from which he derived his epi¬ 
thet Thaumastorites: here he afterwards established 
a monastery, in which he resided for the rest of his 
life, having another column erected for his domicile. 
He was ordained priest by Dionysius, bishop of 
Seleuceia, but in what year is not known. He died 
in his seventy-fifth year, and in the forty-fifth of 
his abode on his second column, probably in or 
about a. d. 596. The prolix life of him from 
which we have taken the above particulars, was 
written by “ Nicephorus Magister Antiochiae,” a 
writer of a later but unascertained period, and is 
full of miracles, visions, and other legendary mat¬ 
ters. It is given, with a valuable Commentarius 
Praevius by Conrad Janninghus, in the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum Maii, a. d. xxiv. vol. v. p. 298, &c. 

Several writings are ascribed to the younger 
Symeon the Stylite. They are, 1. riepl *Ik6vuv, 
De Imaginxbus, mentioned by Joannes Damascenus, 
who cites a passage from it among the passages 
subjoined to his own third oration on the same 
subject It may be doubted, however, whether 
the title applies to the work from which tho cita¬ 
tion is made, or merely describes the subject of 
the cited passage. (Damascenus, Opera , vol. i. 
p. 386, ed. Le Quien.) 2. 'E irtcroXi) irpds rdv 
lovvTivtavdv fiaotkka, Epistola adJustinianum Im¬ 
peratorem , cited by Sophronius of Jerusalem in his 
2vvo$unf, Epistola Synodica (apud Phot Biblioth. 
cod. 231). This letter of Symeon was directed 
against the Nestorians and Eutychians, and was 
much prised by Justinian, who called it “ a treasure.” 
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(Phot, ibid.) 3. Tlpds ficuTiXta *1 ovorivov rdv vkov 
kirarroXif, Ad Imperatorem Justinum Junior cm 
Epistola , of two lines only, given in the life of 
Symeon by Nicephorus (c. xxiv. § 189). 4. *Eirur- 
r o\d) ittpirrn irpds rdv fdaoiXka 'lovorivov rdv vkov, 
Ad Imperatorem Justinum Juniorem Epistola Quin¬ 
ta , exciting him to punish the Samaritans, given 
at length in the Acta Concilii Nicaeni secundi 
Oecumenici septimi ', Actio Y. (see Coned . vol. iv. 
coll. 289, 663, ed. Hardouin). It is uncertain 
whether the title indicates that this was the fifth 
in some general collection of the Epistolae of Sy¬ 
meon, or the fifth which he had written to the 
emperor. Its genuineness also has been disputed 
and is vindicated at some length by Allatius {De 
Symeon. Scriptis , p. 18, &c.). 5. ITp3s rdv iv ro7s 

'I epocoXvpois dau&rarov cravpocpvXaKa Qwpav 
kma-roXri, Ad Sanctissimum in Hierosolymis Sane- 
tae Crucis Custodem Thomam Epistola , given at 
length in the Vita S. Marthas matris Symeonis 
Junioris , c. vii. § 63, &c. (apud Acta Sanctorum 
Maxi, vol. v. p. 426). 6. A letter to Evagrius the 

ecclesiastical historian, mentioned by him (H. E. 
vi. 23). 6. Devotional compositions, as Tpoirapia , 

Troparia s. Hymni , and Euyaf, Preces , mentioned 
by Allatius {ibid. p. 21) as extant in MS. A short 
’hSrf, Ode s. Hymnus is given in the life of Symeon 
by Nicephorus, c. xiii. § 109. 7. Sermones Ascefici 

XXXVI., Besponsiones ad Quaesita XXV and 
SentcntiaeXXX VI., are extant in an Arabic version 
at Rome (Assemani, Biblioth. Oriental, vol. ii. p. 
510); and the Sermones at Oxford also. ( Catalog . 
MStorum A ngliae et Hiberniae , vol. i. p. 280.) 

Beside the life of Symeon, from which our ac¬ 
count is chiefly taken, various particulars are re¬ 
corded by Evagrius (//. E. v. 21, vi. 23), the con¬ 
temporary and countryman of the Saint ; by the 
biographer of St. Martha, the mother of Symeon, 
apparently a contemporary ; by Joannes Damasce- 
nus {l.c. p. 378), who cites a passage from a lost 
life of Symeon by Arcadius of Cyprus ; in the 
Acta Concilii Nicaeni Secundi Actio IV. {Concil. 
vol. iv. col. 217 and 632), where two extracts are 
given from an anonymous life of Symeon, perhaps 
that by Arcadius; and by Nicephorus Callisti 
{II. E. xviii. 24) ; Allatius {De Symeon. Scriptis , 
pp. 17—22) ; Janninghus (apud Acta Sanctorum , 
l. c.) ; Cave ( Hist. Litt. ad ann. 527, vol. i. p. 

508); Fabricius {Bibliothi Graec. vol. x. pp. 325, 
524, vol. xi. p. 299) ; and Baronius (Annales ad 
ann. 574. §§ vi. viii. ix). 

33. Stylites Tertius, Presbyter et 
Archimandrita. A third pillar Saint of the 
name of Symeon is reverenced by the Greek and 
Coptic, or Egyptian Jacobite, Churches, on the 
26th or 27th July. He is mentioned here only 
to prevent his being confounded with either of the 
preceding. He is perhaps the same with the 
Symeon Stylites of Aegae in Cilicia, mentioned by 
Joannes Moschus {Pratum Spirituals , c. 57) as 
having been killed by lightning; and with “Sytoeon 
Monachus Confessor in Sicilia” (perhaps an emit 
for Cilicia), who appears in some ancient LafSn 
Martyrologia on the 27th July. (Acta Sanctorum 
Julii, a. d. xxvi. vol. vi. p. 310 ; Allatius, De 
Symeon. Scriptis , p. 22 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace . 
vol x. p. 525.) 

34. Thaumaturgus. There is a letter noticed 
by Allatius as extant in MS., which, after having been 
translated from the original Greek into Syriac, and 
from Syriac into Arabic, Was, under the mistaken iro- 
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pression that the original was lost, retranslated from 
Arabic into Greek. This letter was written by Sy- 
meon Thaumaturgus to another Symeon designated 
Enclistus, who derived his lineage from one of the 
emperors or Caesars: *Eiri(rro\il rod dylou 2u- 
ixekv rov &avparovpyou f\v direerrelKe irpds riva 
rov dirb ydvovs K alvapos tyKteurrov /xiv yeyevt]- 
fihoVi Epistola S. Symeonis Thaumaturgi quam 
illicit ad quendam Enclistum genus trahentem a 
Caesare. There is some reason to conjecture that 
Symeon Thaumaturgus is identical with the younger 
Symeon the Stylite [No. 32]. (Allatius, De Sy¬ 
meon. Scriptis , p. 179 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec. 
vol. xi. p. 299.) 

35. Theologu8 Junior s. Novus Theolo¬ 
gies {6 v4os be6\oyos). [No. 10.] 

36. Of Thessalonica. Little is known of the 
personal history of Symeon, archbishop of Thessa¬ 
lonica, except that he lived in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and held his see for between five 
and six years, dying Sept. a. d. 1429, about six 
months before Thessalonica was taken by the Turks 
under Amurath. Joannes Anagnostes, in his De 
Thassal-onicensi Exddio Narraiio (c. 3), has noticed 
the death of Symeon, who was generally lamented ; 
.and relates a curious dream,by which his decease and 
the subsequent ruin of the city were supposed to be 
portended. Symeon was the author of several theo¬ 
logical works much esteemed in the Greek Church. 
They were published under the care of Dositheus, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, folio, Jassy, 1683. A 
Romaic version of the whole was published, 4to. 
Leipsic, 1791. Some of the works have been also 
published separately. (Allatius, De Symeon. Scriptis , 
pp. 185—194 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. xi. p. 
328, &c.; Cave, Hist. Litt. Appendix by Wharton 
and Gery, ad annos 1410, 1418, vol. ii. pp. 113, 
114 ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianas , vol. ii. col. 58; 
Gudin, Commentarius de Scriptorib. Ecclcs. vol. iii. 
col. 2242, &c.) 

37. Venerabilis. [No. 24.] 

38. Xylocercinus. [No. 16.] [J. C. M.] 

SY'MMACHUS. 1. Symmachus, proconsul 

of Achaia, to whom two laws of Constantine the 
Great were sent in a. d. 319 (Cod. Theod. 2. tit. 

4. 88. 1, 15), was probably the father of 

2. L. Aurelius Avianius Symmachus, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourth century, 
and is described by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 
3. § 3), as worthy of being ranked among the 
brightest models of learning and virtue. From an 
inscription formerly preserved in the Capitol, and 
now in the vestibule of the Vatican Library, we 
learn that he enjoyed at various periods the digni¬ 
ties of praefect of the city (a. d. 364), an office in 
which he was the successor of Apronianus (Amm. 
Marc. 1. o.), of consul (suffect. a. d. 376 ?), of pro- 
praefect of the praetorium at Rome and propraefect 
of the neighbouring provinces, of praefectus an- 
nonae, of pontifex major, and of quindecemvir 

5. F. In a. d. 360, he was despatched on an em¬ 
bassy to the emperor Constantius, at that time in 
the East (Amm. Marc. xxi. 12. § 24), and at 
different periods executed various diplomatic mis¬ 
sions, to the entire satisfaction of the nobility. As 
a tribute to his wisdom, influence, and eloquence, 
he was usually called upon to deliver his opinion 
first in deliberations of the senate, and that body, 
with the consent and approbation of the emperors 
Yalens and Valentinianus, passed a vote that a 
gilded statue should be erected in honour of him, 
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which was dedicated on the 29th of April a. d. 
377 in the consulship of Gratianus Augustus (IV.) 
and Merobaudes. By his wife, the daughter of 
Acyndinus, he was the father of 

3. Q. Aurelius Symmachus, who flourished 
towards the close of the fourth century, and 
stood foremost among his contemporaries as a 
scholar, a statesman, and an orator. Educated in 
Gaul (Symmach. Ep, ix. 83), apparently at Bour- 
deaux or Toulouse, in that age the most renowned 
seminaries in the world, in early life he became 
devoted to the liberal arts. By his example and 
authority he, at a subsequent period, inspired fora 
time new life and vigour into the literature of his 
country, which had long been wasting by gradual 
decay, and seemed now to be fast approaching the 
hour of dissolution. Having discharged the func¬ 
tions of quaestor and praetor, he was afterwards 
appointed (a. d. 365, Cod. Theod. 8. tit. 5. s. 25) 
Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii; in a. d. 373 
(Cod. Theod. 12. tit. 1. s. 73; comp. Symmach. 
Ep. viii. 10, x. 3) he was proconsul of Africa, and 
became, probably about the same time, a member 
of the pontifical college. His zeal for the ancient 
faith of Rome, which exercised throughout life a 
marked influence on his character, checked for a 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, and 
involved him in danger and disgrace. For having 
been chosen by the senate on account of his sur¬ 
passing eloquence to remonstrate with Gratian on 
the removal of the altar of victory (a. d. 382) 
from their council hall, and on the curtailment of 
the sums annually allowed for the maintenance of 
the Vestal Virgins, and for the public celebration 
of sacred rites, he was ordered by the indignant 
emperor to quit the presence, and to withdraw 
himself to a distance of one hundred miles from 
Rome. Nothing daunted by this repulse, when 
appointed praefect of the city (a. d. 384) after the 
death of his persecutor, he addressed an elaborate 
epistle to Valentinianus again urging the restora¬ 
tion of the pagan deities to their former honours. 
The application was again unsuccessful, but did 
not upon this occasion prove personally injurious 
to the promoter, who was, however, soon exposed 
to a hazard still more perilous than any which he 
had previously encountered. In consequence of 
the hostile feelings which he naturally cherished 
against Gratian, he had always sympathised with 
Maximus, by whom that prince had been conquered 
and slain. When the pretender was threatening 
(a. d. 387) to invade Italy his cause was openly ad¬ 
vocated by Symmachus, who upon the arrival of 
Theodosius was impeached of treason, and forced to 
take refuge in a sanctuary. Having been speedily 
pardoned through the intercession of numerous and 
powerful friends he expressed his contrition and 
gratitude in an apologetic address to the conqueror, 
by whom he was not only freely forgiven, but was 
received into favour and elevated to the consulship 
in a. d. 391, and during the remainder of his life 
he appears to have taken an active part in public 
affairs. The date of his death is unknown, but one of 
his letters (vii. 50) was written as late as a. d. 402, 
and he was certainly alive when the poem of Pru- 
dentius, usually assigned to a. d. 404, was pub¬ 
lished. His personal character seems to have been 
unimpeachable, as he performed the duties of the 
high offices which he filled in succession with a 
degree of mildness, firmness, and integrity, seldom 
found among statesmen in that corrupt age. The 
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charge vaguely preferred, and unsupported by any 
distinct evidence, that he abused his power when 
chief magistrate of Rome, in order to oppress the 
Christians, seems totally destitute of foundation. 
That his leisure hours were devoted exclusively to 
literary pursuits, seems evident from the numerous 
allusions in his epistles to the studies in which he 
was engaged, and his friendship with Ausonius 
and other distinguished authors of that epoch 
proves that he delighted in associating and cor¬ 
responding with the learned. His wealth must 
have been prodigious, for in addition to his town 
mansion on the Caelian Hill {Ep. iii. 12, 88, vii. 
18), and several houses in the city which he lent 
to his friends, he possessed upwards of a dozen 
villas in the most delightful parts of Italy, many 
detached farms, together with estates in Sicily and 
Mauritania. The following inscription contains 
a list of his honours and titles as recorded by his 
son : — 

Q. Aur. Symmacho. V. C. Quaest. Praet. 
Pontifici. Maiori. Correctori. Lucaniak. et. 
Brittiorum. Comiti. Ordinis. Tertii. Procons. 
Africae. Praef. Urb. Cos. Ordinario. Ora- 
tori. Dissertissimo. Q. Fab. Mem. Symma- 
cHtm. V. C. Patri. Optimo. 

The extant works of Symmachus consist of 
letters and fragments of speeches. 

I. Epistolaruni Libri AT., published after his 
death by his son. The last book contains his 
official correspondence, and is chiefly composed of 
the letters presented by him when praefect of the 
city to the emperors under whom he served. The 
remaining books comprise a multitude of epistles, 
many of them notes extending to a few lines only, 
addressed to a wide circle of relations, friends, and 
acquaintances. They relate for the most part to 
matters of little moment, and notwithstanding the 
praises so liberally lavished by Politian and Laetus, 
are, taken as a whole, uninteresting and destitute 
of value. The style is elaborated with great and 
painful diligence. Pliny was the object proposed 
for imitation, and we are presented with a stiff copy 
of a stiff model, in which the degenerate taste and 
decaying Latinity of the fourth century are en¬ 
grafted on the solemn pedantry and cold affectation 
of the original. We must, however, make an 
exception in favour of the most highly finished and 
important piece in the collection, the celebrated 
epistle “DDD. Valentiniano, Theodosioet Arcadio 
semper Auggg.,” entreating them to restore the 
Altar of Victory to its ancient position in the 
senate house. This document, whether we con¬ 
sider the judicious choice of the arguments employed, 
the skilful arrangement according to which they 
succeed and mutually support each other, the art 
with which they are developed, the pointed energy 
with which they are enforced, and at the same 
time the tone of moderation and liberality which 
pervades the whole, impresses us with deep admi¬ 
ration of the genius, learning, dialectic acuteness, 
and eloquence of the author, who seems to have 
lacked nothing but a good cause for the display of 
his talents. Notwithstanding the folly and false¬ 
ness of the doctrines which he advocates, this state 
paper is infinitely superior as a literary composition 
and a work of art to the well-known reply of St. 
Ambrosius, which is verbose, abusive, and not 
always honest. 

II. Novem Orationum Fragmenta. Although 
we were told by Socrates (//. E. v. 14) and Cailixtus 
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( Hist. xii. 21) that Symmachus had published 
many speeches which were greatly admired ( &yap 
dpiarovs), not a single remnant of these was known 
to exist until very recently, when Mai discovered 
in one of the palimpsests of the Ambrosian library, 
fragments of eight orations, and subsequently in 
another portion of the same palimpsest, deposited 
in the Vatican, some additional fragments of these 
eight and also a portion of a ninth. The titles 
are, 1. Laudes in Valentinianum seniorem Angus - 
turn I. We have twenty-three short chapters 
nearly entire; the beginning and the end of the 
speech are both wanting. 2. laudes in Valentinia¬ 
num seniorem Augustum II. Extending to twenty 
chapters, in which there are several blanks and 
imperfections ; the beginning and the end are 
wanting. 3. laudes in Gratianum Augustum. 
Extending to twelve chapters interrupted by two 
blanks ; the beginning and the end are wanting. 
4. laudes in Patres . Extending to four chapters ; 
the beginning and the end are wanting. 5. Ora- 
tio pro Patre , returning thanks for the elevation of 
his father to the consulship. Ten chapters, inter¬ 
rupted by one blank ; the beginning and the end 
both wanting. 6. Oratio pro Tiygetio , recom¬ 
mending the son of his friend Trygetius for the 
praetorship (see Ep. i. 44). Four chapters; 
the beginning and the end both wanting. 7. 
Oratio pro Synesio , recommending the elevation of 
Synesius, the son of his friend Julianus, to the 
dignity of a senator (see Ep. v. 43). Seven 
chapters interrupted by a blank, the portion which 
follows the third chapter having been obtained 
from the Vatican MS. We have here the com¬ 
mencement of the speech. 8. Oratio pro Flavio 
Severo. Four chapters ; the beginning and the 
end both wanting. 9. Oratio pro Valerio Fortu- 
nato , on behalf of a high-born but poor individual 
who was unable to defray the expenses incurred by 
officers of the state. Five chapters ; the beginning 
and the end are both wanting. It will be seen 
that the above are all of a panegyrical or compli¬ 
mentary character, and while they exhibit consider¬ 
able command of language and grace of expression, 
do not afford an opportunity for the development 
of oratorical powers of a high order. 

We may gather from notices in the epistles and 
in other writers the arguments of several lost ora¬ 
tions, such a9 Panegyricus Theodosii senioris {Ep. 
ii. 13.); Panegyricus Maaimi tyranni (Socrat. 
//. E. v. 14, corap. Ep. ii. 31) ; Oratio de abro - 
ganda censura {Ep. iv. 29, 45, v. 9) ; Oratio de 
Polybii JUio {Ep. iv. 45) ; Oratio contra Gildonern , 
{Ep. iv. 4) ; Gratiarum actio {Ep. vii. 50, This, 
as Mai suggests, was perhaps not an oration but an 
epistle, comp. Ep. ii. 22, iii. 81). 

Symmachus composed in verse as well as prose, 
among other productions a poetic history of Bauli. 
See the lines in Ep. i. 1. 

Jomandes (de Rebus Get. 15) quotes a long pas¬ 
sage from an historical work by Symmachus, but it 
is extremely doubtful whetherAhis Symmachus is 
the same person with the qfmmachus we have 
now been discussing. i 

The editio princeps of the epistles of Symma¬ 
chus, which contains but a small number of letters, 
was printed in 4 to., by Bartholomaeus Cynischus 
of Ameria, and although without date or name of 
place, iB known to have been published during the 
pontificate of Pope Julius II., that is, a. d. 1503— 
513. The second edition, 4 to. Argentorat. 1510, 
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is also very imperfect; but in those printed at 
Basle, 8vo. 154.9, Paris, 4to. 1580, and by Vignon 
and his heirs, 1687, 1598, and 1601, the collection 
was gradually enlarged from MSS*, until it attained 
to its present magnitude. No really good edition 
of these letters has yet appeared, but the most 
useful for general purposes are those of Juretus, 
4to. Paris, 1604, and of Scioppius, 4to. Mogunt. 
1608. 

The fragments of the eight speeches were first 
published by Angelo Mai, 8vo. Mediolan. 1815, in 
a volume which was reprinted, page for page, at 
Frankfort, 8vo. 1816, and they will be found ap¬ 
pended to Niebuhr’s edition of Fronto, 8vo. 1816. 
The extended fragments, comprising the additions 
to the eight speeches, and the remains of the ninth 
obtained from the Vatican MS., are contained in 
the “ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio e Vati¬ 
can is Codicibus edita ab Angelo Maio,” 4to. Rom., 
] 825, vol. i.; see also Meyer, Orator. Roman. 
Fragmenta , pp. 627—636, 2d ed. 

4. Q. Fabianus Memmius Symmachus, son of 
the preceding, by his wife Rustieiana, daughter of 
Orfitus. Like his father he held the offices of 
quaestor, praetor, and proconsul of Africa ; the 
latter in a. d. 415 (Cod. Theod. 11. tit. 30. s. 65). 
It is uncertain whether he ever attained to the 
consulship, but Mai seems to have proved that he 
was city praefect in A. d. 418. 

5. Q. Aurelius Symmachus, who held the 
consulship along with Aetius, in a. d. 446, was in 
all probability the son of the preceding, and there¬ 
fore the grandson of the orator. He was the 
faiher of 

6. Q. Aurelius Memmius Symmachus, who 
was a Christian and the father-in-law of Boethius. 

(For full information regarding the life and writ¬ 
ings of Symmachus, of his ancestors and of his 
descendants, see the “ Commentarii Praevii de 
Symmacho” by Mai, in the first volume of the 
“ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio ” noticed 
above. In this dissertation references will be found 
to all those passages in the ancient writers which 
bear upon the subject.) [W. R.] 

SY'MMACHUS, a physician at Rome in the 
first century after Christ, mentioned by Martial 
(v. 9, vi. 70, vii. 18). [W. A. G.] 

SYMPO'SIUS, CAE'LIUS FIRMIA'NUS. 
[Firmianus.] 

SYNCELLUS, an ecclesiastical title borne by 
several Byzantine writers. The SyncelluB was 
the chosen and confidential companion, com¬ 
monly the destined successor^ of a patriarch. 
Among the personages who bore this title were 
Demetrius Syncellus, metropolitan of Cyzicus [De¬ 
metrius, literary, No. 17] ; Elias Syncellus [Eli¬ 
as, No. 9]; Georgius Syncellus the Chronologist, 
quoted frequently by his title only, “ Syncellus.” 
f Georgius, literary and ecclesiastical, No. 46] ; 
Michael Syncellus of Jerusalem, of whom we subjoin 
an account, Michael Syncellus of Constantinople, 
otherwise Michael Monachus [Michael, Byzan¬ 
tine writers, No. 9], and Stephanus Syncellus, 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, whose treatise, De 
tnplici Animae Divisione was (perhaps is) extant 
( n . * n the original Greek text in the King's 
Library at Paris. Codd. mclxii. No. 2, and mdiv. 
No. 13. (Fabric. Biblioth. Graee . vol. xi. p. 715 ; 
Catalog. Codd. MStorum Biblioth. Regiae , vol. ii. 
pp. 225, 343. Fol. Paris. 1740.) [J. C. M.] 

SYNCELLUS or SYNGELUS(MICHAEL), 

VOL. HI. 
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j a Greek writer of the lower empire, several of whose 
works have been published. From his life of Theo¬ 
dore Studita, and from a letter of Theodore Studita 
to him (Theodor. Studit. Epistol. lib. ii. Ep. 213, 
apud Sirmond. Opera Varia , vol. v. p. 733), we learn 
that he was a contemporary, apparently a disciple in 
the monastic life of that busy ecclesiastic (who died 
a d. 826), that he was Syncellus of the Greek patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem, Mix<m)A (TuyniWcp 'AyioicoKhy, 
and that he supported the worship of images in the 
great controversy on that subject in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. From the title to his Greek version of a 
letter of Theodore Abucara (Theodorus, literary 
and ecclesiastical, No. 3) we gather that he was 
Syncellus to Thomas who held the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem for about twenty ypars, from A. D. 801, 
or, according to other accounts, from 807. Mi¬ 
chael, however, must have survived both Theodore 
Studita and the patriarch Thomas, for he suffered 
a long imprisonment for his defence of image wor¬ 
ship in the reign of the iconoclastic emperor Theo- 
philus, which extended from a. d. 829 to 842. 
(Theophanes Continuat. De Theophilo , c. 15. p. 66, 
edit. Paris, p. 106, ed. Bonn. ; Cedrenus, Compend. 
p. 522, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 117, ed. Bonn.) Ba- 
ronius places his imprisonment in a. d. 835. These 
few facts constitute all that is known of the life of 
Michael. 

His works are, 1. ’’Eyicoopiov els rdv aytov A 10 - 
vvoiov. Encomium Dionysii Areopagitae. A pass¬ 
age from this is quoted by Suidas (s. v.). This was 
first printed in the Latin version of Godefridus Til- 
mannuB, a Carthusian monk of Paris, 8vo. Paris, 
1546, and was speedily followed by the Greek 
text, edited by Tilmannus. 4to. Paris, 1547. The 
Greek text, and a new Latin version by Basi- 
lius MillanuB, were given by Corderius in his edi¬ 
tion of the Opera S. Dionysii Areopagitae , vol. ii. 
pp. 207, &c. fol. Antwerp, 1634. In all these 
editions the author’s title is given 'XvyyeX or, 
Syngelus, as it is also by Suidas. 2. *EyK<ipuov els 
rods dylovs rov &eou apxayyiAovs Kal dyyi\ous 
ua\ nrdcras rds iiroupavious bvvdfxeis. Encomium 
sanctorum Dei archangelorum et angelorum omnium - 
que coelestium potestatum. This is given by Com- 
bdfis, with a Latin version, in the second volume of 
his Auctarium Novum: Fol. Paris, 1648 ; and the 
Latin version of Corabdfis is given in the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. xiv. Fol. Lyon, 1677. 
3. A Greek version of the letter of Theodore Abu¬ 
cara, described elsewhere. [Theodorus, literary 
and ecclesiastical, No. 3.] 4. Mixorih ovyniKov 

'lepocroXv/xuv AtSeAAos nepl rov dp6o8o£ov irfoTewr, 
Michatlis Synceli Hierosolymorum IAlellus de Or - 
thodoxa Fide , s. Professio Fidei. This is given by 
Montfaucon, with a Latin version, in his Biblio~ 
theca Coislin. p. 90, &c. 5. Mtx<«)A irpeaSvripov 

koX cri ryniWov rov dirooroXiKov &p6rov ru>v Tepo- 
<ro\vfxwv pi&oZos irep\ rys rov A 6yov oupt dittos f 
<rX «tiiaoOelara ip *E8i<rcrp rrjs MeffOTrorafilas alrficrei 
A a£dpov Zlokovov <pi\oo6<pov Hal A oyoderov. Mu 
chaelts Presbyteri et Syncelli Apostolicae Sedis Hie - 
rosolymitanae Methodus de Condructione Orationis , 
extempore composita Edessae Mesopotamiae rogaiu 
Lazari Diaconi , PMlotophiy et Logotlietae. We give 
the title from a MS. in the Medicean library 
at Florence (Bandini, Catalog. Codd . MStorum 
Grate. Biblioth. Medic . Laurent, vol. ii. col. 206), 
which we believe gives the author correctly ; but 
the tract has been repeatedly printed under the 
name of Georgius Lecapeuus [Georgius, literary 
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and ecclesiastical, No. 30], and was printed under 
the name of the real author, with the grammatical 
treatise of Alexander Maurocordatos. 8vo. Venice, 
1746. 6. Bios Kai iroXirda rod Salov irarpos i)fxuv 
Hal OfxoXoyJjrov rod GeoSupou too r&v 2rov8lwr 
rfyoujulrou o’vyypa<pels rpos M tx»ij\ov povaxod. 
Vita et Mores S. Patris nostri et Confessor is Theo- 
dori Praepositi Studiiarum conscripta a Michaele 
Monacho. It is with some hesitation that we class 
this biography, which is given with a Latin version 
in the fifth volume of the Opera Varia of the Je¬ 
suit Sirmond, among the works of Michael Syncel¬ 
lus. It is elsewhere [Michael, Byzantine writers, 
No. 9] given among the works of Michael, monk 
and Syncellus of Constantinople, who lived some¬ 
what later than our Michael. The authorship is a 
question on which critics are divided; the work, 
however, bears marks of being written by a con¬ 
temporary of Theodore, which our Michael was, but 
which the other Michael could hardly be. Several 
other works of Michael Syncellus, including Carolina 
varia , are extant in MS. (Fabric. Biblioth . Graec. 
vol. vi. pp. 133, 298, 333, 345, 382, vol. x. pp. 
199, 220, vol. xi. pp. 186, &c. 205; Bandini, 
Catalog . Codd. MStorum, $c. Lc,; Ittigius, De 
Biblioth. Patrum; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 830, 
vol. ii. p. 19, ed. Oxford, 1740—43; Oudin, 
Comment, de Scriptorib. Eccles. vol. ii. col. 43, 
&c.) [J. C. M.] 

SYNE'SIUS (2tiW<nos), one of the most ele¬ 
gant of the ancient Christian writers, was a native 
of Cyrene, and traced his descent from the Spartan 
king Eurysthenes. He devoted himself to the 
study of all branches of Greek literature, first in 
his own city, and afterwards at Alexandria, where 
he heard Hypatia ; and became celebrated for his 
skill in eloquence and poetry, as well as in phi¬ 
losophy, in which he was a follower of Plato. 
About a. D. 397, he was Bent by his fellow-citizens 
of Cyrene on an embassy to Constantinople, to 
present the emperor Arcadius with a crown of 
gold ; on which occasion he delivered an oration 
on the government of a kingdom (trepl pa<n\clas). 
which is still extant. Soon after this he embraced 
Christianity, and was baptized by Theophilus, the 
patriarch of Alexandria, who had such a sense of 
his merits that, in the year 410, he ordained him 
as bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of the Libyan 
Pentapolis, although Synesius was very unwilling 
to accept the office, and enforced his nolo episcopan 
by declaring that he would not put away his wife, 
that he disbelieved the resurrection of the body, 
and that in other respects his studies and opinions 
and pursuits were of a nature not quite consistent 
with the notions of the strictly orthodox. Theo¬ 
philus, however, overruled these objections: Syne¬ 
sius was permitted to retain his wife ; and he very 
soon made a public profession of his belief in the 
resurrection of the body. He presided over his 
diocese with energy and success for about twenty 
years. Among his most remarkable acts were the 
conversion to Christianity of the philosopher Eva- 
griut, and the humiliation of Andronicus, the ty¬ 
rannical president of Libya, whom he brought, by 
the combined effect of the terrors of excommuni¬ 
cation, and a complaint to the emperor, to suppli¬ 
cate the pardon of the church. The time of his 
death is not stated ; but be cannot have lived 
beyond a. d. 430 or 431, since in the latter year 
his younger brother and successor fiuoptius ap¬ 
peared at the council of Ephesus as bishop of 
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Ptolemais. His writings have been objects of ad¬ 
miration both to ancient and modem scholars, and 
have obtained for him the surname of Philosopher. 
Those of them still extant are the following:—1. 
Els rbv avroKpdropa *A pudStov irtpi f)a<rt\elas , the 
oration already referred to. 2. A loov, wept rrjs 
tea# iaurbv St ayaryrjs 9 Dio , sive de suo ipsius In - 
stituto, a work in which he professes his intention, 
after the example of Dio Chrysostom, to devote his 
life to true philosophy. It appears to have been 
written about A. d. 404, soon after his marriage. 
3. QaXdfcpas iyKuptov, Encomium calvitii , a sort of 
exercise of wit, in which he defends the condition 
of baldness in opposition to the Kifirjs iyKtbpiov of 
Dio Chrysostom. (See Tzetz. Chil. xi. 725.) The 
work of Chrysostom is now lost. 4. Alylnrrm 4) 
ircpl irpopotas, Aegyptius sive de Providentia> in 
two books, in which he gives an allegorical de¬ 
scription of the evils of the time, under the guise 
of the fable of Osiris and Typhon. 5. Uepl ivvnvluv, 
De Insomnia on Dreams, a work which Cave and 
others have supposed, from internal evidence, to 
have been written before he became a Christian. 
6. ’EirurroAaf, a collection of 156 (not 155) Let¬ 
ters, which form by far the most interestiug portion 
of his extant works. 7. ‘O/xiAfa, a short discourse 
on Psalm lxxv. 8. 8. 'OpiKla, another short dis¬ 

course on the Eve of the Nativity of Christ. 9. 
Kararraffts frrjOuffa 4n\ rfj ptylarr) roov fiap6dpuv 
t<p68(p, riyefxovevotnos TevvaSiov /cal AovkSs 6utos 
'I vvoKevrlov, an oration describing the calamities 
suffered by the Pentapolis from the great incursion 
of the barbarians in a. d. 412. 10. KaTao-Tatm, 

an oration in praise of Aysius, the prefect of Libya. 
11. Ilpbs Uai6viov Mp rod Stopov A 6yos, de dono 
Astrolabii ad Paeonium dissertatio. 12. pvo^ 
ten Hymns ; which appear to have been only a 
small portion of his poetical compositions. The 
Greek Anthology contains three epigrams ascribed 
to him, two of which consist each of a single hex¬ 
ameter verse (Brunck, Anal, vol.ii. p. 449; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 155, vol. xiii. p. 956), and 
he himself refers to tragedies and comedies of his 
own composition. ( Dion , p. 62, c. ; Welcker, die 
Giiech. Tragod. p. 1323.) 

The Editio Princeps of his whole works is that 
of Tumebus, Paris, 1553, fol.: the next is that of 
Cl. Morell, with the Latin version of Petavius, 
LuteU (Paris), 1612, fol.; much improved and en¬ 
larged, Lutet (Paris), 1633, fol.; reprinted, 1640, 
foL There are also numerous editions of the se¬ 
parate works, and of collections of several of them. 
(Tillemont, Mim . Eccles. vol. xii. pp. 499, foil.; 
Cave, Hist. Litt s.a. 410, vol. i. pp. 389, 390, ed. 
Basil.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. pp. 190, foil.; 
Hoffmann, Lex. Bibl. Script. Graec.) 

A few other writers of this name, none of whom 
deserve special notice, are mentioned by Fabricius 
(/. c. p. 204). In the Greek Anthology, besides 
the epigrams of the celebrated Synesius, there is 
one, on a statfle of Hippocrates, ascribed to a cer¬ 
tain Synesius Scholasticus, who appears to have 
flourished shortly before the destruction of Berytus 
by an earthquake in a. d. 551. (Brunck, Anal. 
Graec . vol iii. p. 11 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 232, vol. xiii. p. 956.) [P. S.] 

SYNE'SIUS (Zwfoios). Under this name a 
short Greek treatise on Fevers was published in 
1749, 8vo. Amstel, et Lugd. Bat., with the title, 
“Synesius de Febribus, quern nunc primum ex 
Codice MS. Bibliothecae Lugduno-Batavae edidit, 
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vertlt, Notisque illustravit Jo. Steph. Bernard. 
Accedit Viatici Constantino Afrieano interprete 
lib. vii. pars.” The medical contents of this little 
work do not require any particular notice here. It 
is probably the earliest Greek medical work con¬ 
taining a distinct account of the Small Pox and 
Measles (c. 9, p. 288, Tlepl rrjs <p\vKraivovar)s 
Aotfuitrji, ttcd rys iripas Kewrys koX irvKvrjs Aoipu- 
ktjj), and the author’s description of these diseases 
and his directions respecting their treatment, agree 
upon the whole very nearly with those given by 
Rhazes. [Rhazes.J There are several questions 
respecting the date and authorship of this work 
which have never hitherto been completely and sa¬ 
tisfactorily settled, and which therefore require to 
be discussed here. Bernard published the work 
under the name of Synesius , because the author is 
so called in the Leyden Catalogue (p. 394. § 65), 
and also at the back of the MS. (Bernard’s Pref. p. 
xviii.) ; but, as there appears to be no good autho¬ 
rity for attributing it to a physician of this name, 
we must first try to determine who was the author 
of this Greek fragment,— for the very first lines 
show that it is not a complete work in itself. There 
exists in MS. in several European libraries rather 
a long Greek medical work, divided into seven 
books, and entitled, Bl6\os Keyopevy Td 'E(p6bia 
tov 'ATobypovyros, awreOeinivy irapit "Et rpov 
By£a<pap rod ''ESy 'E\£y£cip, pera§\y6e7aa els 
7i]v EAAdSa yK&aaav irapoL Kuvaravrlvou irpoora- 
cri]Kp^Tou too ‘P yylvov, a full account of which 
may be found in Lambecii Catal. Biblioth. Vindob. 
vi. p. 284 &c. ed. Kollar, and Bandinii Catal. 
Biblioth. Laurent, vol. iii. p. 142. There is a 
MS. of this work in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford (Laud, Gr. 59), which the Writer has had 
an opportunity of examining, and he finds that the 
printed work corresponds to the commencement of 
the seventh book of the MS. He has collated the 
printed book partially with the MS. from beginning 
to end, and finds that two of the chapters are trans¬ 
posed, and that the differences of reading are very 
numerous ; but that the substance, and in general 
the words also, are so exactly the same that there 
can be no doubt about the identity of the two 
works, unless (which is just possible,) they should 
turn out to be two different (but very literal) trans¬ 
lations of the same original treatise. It is there¬ 
fore tolerably certain that the Pseudo-Synesius is, 
in fact, the writer commonly known by the de¬ 
signation of Constantinus Africanus, of whom it is 
necessary to say a few words here, as he is not men¬ 
tioned in the first volume of this work, because 
all his published works are written in the Latin 
language, and he himself lived later than the date 
fixed on for the admission of Roman writers. He 
was a native of Carthage in the eleventh century, 
who spent nearly forty years in travelling in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Asia, where he acquired a knowledge 
of many useful sciences, and also of several Eastern 
languages. Upon his return to Africa he was 
forced, apparently by the jealousy of his country¬ 
men, to leave once more his native land, and settled 
in Calabria, where he was taken into the service of 
the Duke Robert Guiscard, and whence he is some¬ 
times called in Greek MSS. Kwvcrr. 6 'Vyytyos. 
Hence also his title of npanacyKpyris or Up'xra<ry- 
Kphrys, that is, Protosecretarius , a word whose 
leaning may be found in the glossaries of Du 
Cange and Meursius, and which, in the case of 
Constantinus, has occasioned bis being sometimes 


called (by a curious series of errors) * Asyncritus” 
and u Asynkitus.” (See Lambec. loco cii. p. 295.) 
At last he became a monk in the Monastery of 
Cassino, A. d. 1072, where he employed part of 
his time in writing and translating various medical 
works, and where he died at a great age, a. d. 1087. 
It is not necessary to mention here all his numerous 
works, a list of which may be found in Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 124, ed. vet., and in Chou- 
lant’s Handh . der Biicherfcunde fur die Aeltero 
Medicin. They were collected and published in 
2 vols. fol. Basil. 1536,1539. The only one of his 
writings with which we are at present concerned 
is that which consists of seven books, and is entitled, 
“ De omnium Morborum, qui Homini accidere pos- 
sunt, Cognitione et Curatione,” or in some other 
editions simply “Viaticum.” This work is the 
same as the ’E <p6bta roO 'At obypovyTos mentioned 
above, and consequently contains (at the beginning 
of the seventh book) the Pseudo-Synesius “ De 
Febribus.” It appears also that Constantinus is 
the author of both works, or, in other words, that 
he translated the original work into both Greek 
and Latin, The Latin work indeed (at least as 
we now possess it,) does not profess to be merely a 
translation, and this circumstance, added to a 
similar omission in the case of one of his other 
works, has exposed Constantinus to the charge of 
plagiarism and dishonesty,—but whether the ac¬ 
cusation be altogether well-founded or not, the 
Writer is unable to decide, as he has never had 
occasion to examine the other work alluded to with 
sufficient minuteness to enable him to form an 
opinion on the subject. (See Russell’s Nat. Hid. 
of Aleppo, Append, p. xii. &c.) It only remains 
to determine the name and author of the original 
work ; for, even if we had not the title of the 
Greek MSS. to aid us, it would be sufficiently 
evident from the inspection of the Pseudo-Synesius 
that the fragment is translated from the work of 
some oriental author; the writer not only making 
constant mention of the natural productions of 
Eastern countries, but also having preserved two 
Arabic words in Greek characters.* The name of 
the writer so strangely metamorphosed in the titles 
of the Greek MSS. of Constantinus is 

dlls*. ^ jzxsr ^ 

Abu Jafar Ahmed Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abi Chdled, 

who is also called Ibnu-l-Jezz&r . 

Constantinus never gives his author’s complete 
name, but calls him sometimes Abh Jafar Ibnu- 
l-Jexzdr, sometimes Ahmed Ibn Ibrahim llm, Abi 
Chdled; which has led Lambecius and Bandini, in 
their excellent catalogues, to state that the original 
work “ partim ab Epro filio Zaphar nepote Elgzezar, 

* A8 some difference of opinion has existed re¬ 
specting one of these words, it may be stated that 
imux* (p. 76) should be written Xv t«x*» that is, 

\gj\ Intxhd, as appears from Avicenna, Canon , 

i. 2, 2. § 7 (vol. i. p. 38,1. ult. ed. Arab.). The 
other word, ehpooQeK (p. 120), should of course be 

written 4A/iod0«AA«0, that is, eJadt AL 

muthallath; she Avicenna, ii. 2. 436 (vol. i. p. 200 
1. 41, ed. Arab.) 


3 q 2 
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partim autem ah Achmede filio Abrami, nepote 
Chaletis medici, primmn fuit compositum." Ibnu- 
1-Jezzhr was a pupil of Ishak Ibn Soleiman Al- 
Isr&ilf (commonly called Isaac Judaeus), and lived 
at Kairowun in Africa. He died at a great age, 
a. h. 395 (a. d. 100$). He was a man of con¬ 
siderable eminence, and wrote several works on 
medicine, metaphysics, history &c., some of which 
are extant ip MS. in different European libraries. 
The only one of these with which we are here 

concerned is entitled Zddu-l-Mur 

sd/er , “ Viaticum Peregrinantium,” and consists of 
seven books. There is an incomplete Arabic MS. 
of this work in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
( Hunt. 302), which the W riter has examined p>ar- 
tially throughout, more especially the part corre¬ 
sponding with the Pseudo-Synesius ; and he finds 
(as Reiske had done before him,) that it agrees 
(upon the whole) very exactly with the Greek and 
Latin translations mentioned above. A more minute 
examination of the Arabic, Greek, and Latin texts 
will probably enable some future editor to give 
some further information respecting the two trans¬ 
lations: the Writer can only say of the conjecture 
that the Latin version was made from the Greek 
rather than from the original Arabic, that it appears 
to him to be wholly without foundation, inasmuch as 
the Latin translation in some places agrees more 
closely with the Arabic text than with the Greek. 
Ibnu-l-JezzAr’s work was also translated into He¬ 
brew by Rabhi Moshe Ben Tibbon (Uri, Catal. 
MSS. Hebr. Dill. Dodl. § 413), and thus enjoys 
the singular honour of having been translated into 
no less than three languages during the middle ages. 

(For further information see Bernard’s Preface to 
Svnesius ; Nicoll and Pusey’s Catal. MSS. Arab. 
DILI. Dodl. p. 587 *, Wiistenfeld, Gesch.der Arab. 
Aerzte und Naturforscher , § 120 ; Choulant, Handb. 
der B'ucherkunde fur die Aeliere Median , §§ 46, 
70,90.) [W.A.G.] 

SYNNOON ('2wvou> i>), statuary. [Aiiisto- 

CLKS.] 

SYNTIPAS, a Persian sage, to whom are attri¬ 
buted two works of which we possess Greek trans¬ 
lations, which bear the name of Michael Andreo- 
pulus. One of these works is a romance, or 
collection of stories, very much on the plan of the 
Thousand and One Nights. By an Arabic author, 
however, the work is ascribed to one Sendebad, 
the head of the philosophers of India, who lived 
somewhere about 100 years before Christ, and 
wrote a work entitled “ The Book of the Seven 
Counsellors, the Teacher and the Mother of the 
King." This work was translated into Persian, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, and it is from this 
last translation that the Greek translation was 
made. The Greek translation seems to belong to 
about the eleventh century. It appears not un¬ 
likely that this work became known to Europe 
through the crusades. In the form in which we 
at present possess it, the work has been accom¬ 
modated to Christian ideas. The Greek text was 
published by Boissonade {De Syntipa et Cyri Filio 
A ndreopuli Narraiio, Paris, 1828). 

The other work attributed to Syntipas, and, 
like the former, translated into Greek from the 
Syriac, is a collection of fables (vapaZtvypaTiKoi 
hAyoi ), An edition of this work was published by- 
F. Matthaei at Leipzig, in 1781. (Scholl, Gtsch. dor 
Griech. LiUeratur. vol. iii. p. 429, &c.) [C.P.M.] 
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SY'NTROPHUS, P. RUTFLIUS, is desig¬ 
nated Marmorarius in an extant inscription, found 
at Cadiz, which records the accomplishment of a 
vow which he had made to erect in the temple 
of Minerva a Theostasis decorated with marbles, 
wrought by his own hand (Muratori, Thes. vol. i. 
p. cxxv. 2 ; Orelli, Inscrip. Lat. Sel. No. 2507). 
It is doubtful whether the word Marmorarius sig¬ 
nifies a sculptor, or a common worker in marble. 
Raoul-Rochette quotes a passage from Seneca 
(Epist. 88), in which it appears to have the former 
sense; and, of course, if such be its meaning in 
this inscription, the name of Syntrophus must be 
added to the lists of ancient artists. (R. Rochette, 
Lettre a M. Schom , pp. 411, 412, 2d ed.) [P.S.J 

SYPHAX (2rf<po£), a Numidian prince, fre¬ 
quently called king of Numidia, but properly, or at 
least originally, only king of the Massaesylians, 
the westernmost tribe of the Numidians. (Polyb. 
xvi. 23 ; Liv. xxviii. 17.) The period of his ac¬ 
cession is unknown, nor do we learn anything of 
the relations in which he had stood towards the 
Carthaginians previous to the year b. c. 213, when 
we find him engaged in hostilities with that people. 
This circumstance, together with the successes of 
the Roman arras in Spain at that juncture, induced 
the two Scipios to enter into friendly relations 
with him ; they accordingly sent three officers as 
envoys to him, with promises of assistance from 
Rome if he persevered in his hostility to their 
common enemy ; and one of these legates, Q. Sta- 
toriuB, even remained in Numidia to instruct him 
in the art of war. Under his direction Syphax 
levied a regular army, with which he was able to 
meet the Carthaginians in the field, and defeat 
them in a pitched battle. Hereupon they recalled 
Hasdrubal from Spain to take the command against 
him, at the same time that they concluded an al¬ 
liance with Gala, king of the Massylians, who sent 
his whole forces, under the command of his son 
Masinissa, to the support of the Carthaginians. 
Syphax was unable to contend with their united 
strength ; he was totally defeated in a great battle 
(in which 30,000 men are said to have fallen), and 
compelled to take refuge in Mauritania. Here he 
soon gathered a fresh force around him, but was 
pursued and again defeated by Masinissa. (Liv. 
xxiv. 48, 49 ; Appian. Hisp. 15, 16.) Of his 
subsequent fortunes we know nothing for some 
time ; but he appears to have concluded a treaty of 
peace with Carthage, by which he apparently re¬ 
gained possession of his dominions. In b.c. 210, 
we find him renewing his overtures to the Romans, 
and recounting his successes over the Carthaginians 
(Liv. xxvii, 4), with whom he appears to have 
been at that time again at war ; but in B. c. 206 
he was once more on peaceful, and even friendly 
terms with the same people. At that time, how¬ 
ever, the successes of the young Scipio in Spain 
led him to cast his eyes towards Africa also, and 
he sent his friend Laelius on an embassy to 
Syphax, in the hope of detaching him from the 
Carthaginian alliance. The Numidian king lent a 
favourable ear to bis overtures, but refused to treat 
with any one but the Roman general in person. 
Hereupon Scipio boldly ventured over to Africa, 
where he was received by Syphax in the most 
friendly manner, although he accidentally arrived 
at the same time with the Carthaginian general 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. The personal influ¬ 
ence of Scipio for a time obtained the ascendancy, 
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and Syphax was induced to enter into friendly 
relations with Rome, though it is doubtful whether 
(as asserted by Livy) he concluded any definite 
treaty ; at least, he appears to have been shortly 
after gained over by Iiasdrubal to the opposite 
cause. To this result the charms of Sophonisba, 
the beautiful daughter of Hasdrubal, whom he 
offered in marriage to the Numidian king, are said 
to have powerfully contributed ; Syphax accepted 
the proffered alliance, and became from this time a 
staunch friend to the Carthaginians. (Liv. xxviii. 
17, 18, xxix. 23 ; Polyb. xiv. 1, 7 ; Appian. Hisp. 
28, 30, Pun. 10 ; Zonar. ix. 10, 11.) 

Meanwhile another opening had presented itself 
to his ambition. After the death of Gala, the 
Massylian kingdom had been a prey to civil dis¬ 
sensions, in which, however, Syphax at first took 
little part; and though he lent some assistance to 
Lacuraaces and his pupil Mezetulus, he did not 
succeed in preventing his old enemy Masinissa 
from establishing himself on his father’s throne. 
[Masinissa.] He was even disposed, we are told, 
to acquiesce altogether in the elevation of his rival, 
had not the representations of Hasdrubal warned 
him of the danger of such a course. But he yielded 
to the suggestions of the Carthaginian general, and 
assembled a large army, with which he invaded 
the territories of Masinissa, defeated him in a 
pitched battle, and made himself master of his 
whole kingdom. The Massylian king was thence¬ 
forth compelled to restrict himself to a predatory 
warfare, in the course of which he obtained various 
advantages, and at one time compelled Syphax 
himself (in conjunction with his son Vermina) 
once more to take the field against him. Though 
again defeated, he was still able to maintain him¬ 
self at the head of a small force until the landing 
of Scipio in Africa, b. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 29—33 ; 
Appian. Pun . 10—12.) 

On that event Syphax, who had already sent an 
embassy to Scipio in Sicily to warn him against 
taking such a step, did not hesitate to support the 
Carthaginians, and joined Hasdrubal with an army 
of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse. But his desire 
was not so much for the decided victory of either 
of the two parties, as to become the means of 
mediating a peace between them, which he hoped 
to effect on condition of the Romans withdrawing 
their troops from Africa, in return for the evacua¬ 
tion of Italy by Hannibal. He in consequence 
took advantage of the long protracted operations of 
the siege of Utica, during which his own army and 
that of Hasdrubal were encamped in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Scipio, to open negotiations with 
the Roman general These were protracted through¬ 
out great part of the winter; but Scipio, while he 
pretended to lend a willing ear to the overtures of 
the Numidian king, secretly entertained wholly 
different designs, and early in the spring of b. c. 
203, having abruptly broken off the treaty, he 
suddenly attacked the camp of Syphax in the 
night, and set fire to the straw huts under which 
his soldiers were sheltered. The Numidians were 
taken completely by surprise, and their whole 
army perished in the conflagration, or was put to 
the sword in the confusion that ensued. The 
Carthaginian camp shared the same fate. (Polyb. 
xiv. ]—5 • Liv. xxx. 3—7 ; Appian. Pun . 13, 14, 
17—22; Zonar. ix. 12.) Syphax himself, with a 
few fugitives, made his escape to Numidia, where 
be again began to collect troops; but disheartened 
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at this great disaster, he was unwilling again to 
take the field, and was with difficulty induced, by 
the united entreaties of Hasdrubal and Sophonisba, 
to try his fortune once more. Having at length 
assembled a fresh army, he again joined his forces 
with those of Hasdrubal, but they were once more 
totally defeated by Scipio, and Syphax fled for refuge 
to his hereditary dominions among the Massaesy- 
liana, leaving Laelius and Masinissa to recover, 
without opposition, the kingdom of the latter. But 
while his enemies were thus employed, he con¬ 
trived to assemble for the third time a large army, 
with which he met the invaders on their advance 
to Cirta. An obstinate contest ensued, but the 
army of Syphax was at length totally routed, and 
the king himself fell into the hands of the Romans, 
who immediately sent him as a prisoner to Scipio. 
Meanwhile his capital city of Cirta was occupied 
by Masinissa. (Polyb. xiv. 6—9 ; Liv. xxx. 7—9, 
11, 12 ; Appian. Pun. 26, 27 ; Zonar. ix. 13.) 

Scipio treated his royal prisoner with distinction, 
for the purpose of enhancing his own victory, but 
immediately sent him (together with one of his 
sons who had been taken prisoner at the same 
time), under the charge of Laelius, to Rome. Here 
he was ordered by the senate to be imprisoned at 
Alba, for safe custody, where he remained until 
the return of Scipio, after the close of the war. 
Polybius states expressly that he waB one of the 
captives who adorned the triumph of the conqueror 
upon that occasion, and that he died in confinement 
shortly after. Livy, on the contrary, asserts that 
he was saved from that ignominy by a timely 
death at Tibur, whither he had been transferred 
from Alba. (Polyb. xvi. 23; Liv. xxx. 13, 16, 
17, 45 ; App. Pun. 27, 28.) The statement of 
Polybius, as well as the fact that his death occurred 
at Tibur, are confirmed by an inscription preserved 
in the Vatican, the authenticity of which is, how¬ 
ever, very doubtful. (See Niebuhr’s Led. on Rom . 
Hist. vol. i. p. 218, ed. Schmitz ; Burton’s Z>e- 
scription of Rome, vol. ii. p. 312.) 

If we may trust the same authority he was 48 
years old at the time of his death. [E. H. B.] 

SY'RIA DEA (2vpir) &t6s), “ the Syrian god¬ 
dess,” a name by which the Syrian Astarte or 
Aphrodite is sometimes designated. This Astarte 
was a Syrian divinity, resembling in many points 
the Greek Aphrodite, and it is not improbable that 
the latter was originally the Syrian Astarte, the 
opinions concerning whom were modified after her 
introduction into Greece; for there can be no doubt 
that the worship of Aphrodite came from the East 
to Cyprus, and thence was carried into the south 
of Greece. (Lucian, De Syria Dea ; Paus. i. 14. 

§ 6; Aeschyl. Suppl. 562.). [L. S.] 

SYRIACUS, VA'LLIUS, a friend of Asinius 
Gallus, unjustly slain by Tiberius. He is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the elder Seneca as a distin¬ 
guished rhetorician. (Dion Cass, lviii. 3 ; Senec. 
Controv. i. 9, 14, 21, 27). 

SYRIA'NUS (2vpLav6s), a Greek philosopher 
of the Neo-Platonic school, was a native of Alex¬ 
andria, and the sou of Philoxenus. We know little 
of his personal history, but that he came to Athens, 
and studied with great zeal under Plutarchus, the 
head of the Neo-Platonic school, who regarded him 
with great admiration and affection, and appointed 
him as his successor. The most distinguished of 
his disciples was Proclus, who regarded him with 
the greatest veneration, and gave directions that at 
3*3 
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his death he should be buried in the same tomb 
with Syrianus. Suidas attributes to Synanus the 
following writings: — 1. E is Spripov tkov inr6- 
pvrjjua, in 7 books. 2. E Is UoKireiav TlKdra* 

vos , in 4 books. 3. Eir r^v ’O p<p4ws ®eo\oylav 9 
in 2 books. 4. Ets rd Tlp6K\ou irepl rvv vap* 
'O n^PV ®*<*v. 5. 2v/j,(j>wviav *0 p<p4us Tlvday6pou 
teal U\dra>vos. 6. Tlepl rd Adyta, in 10 books. 
7. ’Various other works of an exegetical character. 
There is, however, a good deal of difficulty about 
this list. The very same series of works is assigned 
by Suidas himself to Proclus (s. v. UpoK \.), and 
we can hardly suppose that Syrianug wrote a 
commentary on a work of his successor, as Suidas 
states. On the other hand, Suidas makes no men¬ 
tion of works which we find Syrianus stated by 
other authorities to have written, or even of works 
by him which are still extant No reliance what¬ 
ever, therefore, can be placed on the list of Suidas. 
Syrianus wrote commentaries on various parts of 
Aristotle’s writings. J. On the books De Caelo. 
(Fabr. Bibl Gr. iil p. 230.) 2. On the book De 
Jnterpretatione. (Ib. 213.) 3. A Commentary on 
the Metaphysics is still extant. The Latin trans¬ 
lation of the third, thirteenth, and fourteenth books, 
by Hieron. Bagolini has been published (Venet. 
1558), and various portions of the Greek text are 
printed in the Scholia on Aristotle, edited by 
Brandis. From various references in the com¬ 
mentary of Proclus on the Timaeus of Plato, we 
learn that Syrianus also wrote a commentary on 
the same book, as well as avpapwvias ypappara, 
answering to the work of the same kind mentioned 
in the list of Suidas. 

Theodoras Meliteniotes, in his Prooemium in 
Astronomiam (printed in Fabricius, Bibl Gr. vol. 
x. pp. 401, &c.), mentions commentaries on the 
Magna Syntaxis of Ptolemaeus, by the philosopher 
Syrianus (l. o. p. 406). There is also extant 
a treatise by Syrianus on ideas (Xvpiavov cis rb 
wepl iSeuv) published by Leonh. Spengel 
aywy^i rexv^v, PP* 105—206), and a commen¬ 
tary on the Srdaeis of Hermogenes, published in 
Greek in 1509 by Aldus (. Rketores , vol. ii.) and in 
1833 by Walx ( Rhelores , vol.iv.). The most va¬ 
luable remains that we possess, however, are the 
commentaries on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. In 
explaining the propositions of Aristotle, he appends 
the views held by his school on the Bubject in 
hand, and endeavours to establish the latter against 
the former* One of his fundamental principles is, 
that it is a proposition of general applicability, that 
the same cannot be both affirmed and denied at 
the same time of the same thing; but that in any 
sense involving the truth of either the affirmation 
or the denial of a proposition, it applies only to 
existing things, but not to that which transcends 
speech and knowledge, for this admits neither of 
affirmation nor of denial, since every assertion re¬ 
specting it must be false. (In Met. ii. fob 13, b.) 
On the whole, the doctrines laid down in this 
work are those of the Neo-Platonic school gene¬ 
rally. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. ix. p. 356, Ac,; Ritter, 
Gesch. der Philos, vob iv. p. 697.) [C. P. M.] 

SYRINX, an Arcadian nymph, who being pur¬ 
sued by Pan, fied into the river Ladon, and at her 
own request was metamorphosed into a reed, of 
which Pan then made his flute. (Ov. Met. i. 690, 
Ac.; comp. Voss, ad Virg. Eel. p. 55.) [L. S.] 
SYRMUS (ttpn ot), a king of the Triballians, 
who, as soon as he was aware of the intention of 
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Alexander the Great to invade his territory, in 
b. c. 335, sent all the women and children of his 
nation to an island of the Danube, called Peuce, 
and afterwards, on the nearer approach of the 
Macedonians, took refuge there himself, with his 
personal followers. Alexander, having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to effect a landing on the 
island, crossed the river and attacked the Getae, 
whom he defeated ; and on his return Syrmus sent 
ambassadors to sue for peace, which was granted. 
Plutarch says that Syrmus was conquered by 
Alexander in a great battle, a statement which 
would contradict the account of Arrian, as given 
above, if we were to understand it of a personal 
defeat (Arr. Anab. i. 2—4 ; Plut. A lea. 11 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 301). [E.E.J 

SYRUS, a slave brought to Rome some years 
before the downfal of the republic, and designated, 
according to the usual practice, from the country of 
his birth. He attracted attention while yet a 
youth, by his accomplishment and wit, was manu¬ 
mitted, in consequence of his pleasing talents, by 
his master, who probably belonged to the Clodia 
gens, assumed the name of Publius, from his patron, 
and soon became highly celebrated as a mimo- 
grapher. At the splendid games exhibited by 
Caesar in b. c. 45, he invited all the dramatists of 
the day to contend with him in extemporaneous 
effusions upon any given theme, and no one having 
declined the challenge, the foreign freedman bore 
away the palm from every competitor, including 
Laberius himself, who was taunted with this defeat 
by the dictator:— 

“ Favente tibi me victus es, Laberi, a Syro.” 

Publius is frequently mentioned with praise and 
repeatedly quoted by ancient writers, especially by 
the Senecas, by A. Gellius, and by Macrobius. 
Hence we conclude that his mimes must have been 
committed to writing, and extensively circulated at 
an early period ; and a collection of pithy moral 
sayings extracted from his works appears to have 
been used as a school-book in the boyhood of 
Hieronymus. A compilation of this description, ex¬ 
tending to upwards of a thousand lines in Iambic and 
Trochaic measures, every apophthegm being com¬ 
prised in a single line, and the whole ranged alpha¬ 
betically, according to the initial letter of the first 
word in each, is now extant under the title Publii 
Syri Senientiae. These proverbs, many of which 
exhibit much grace, both of thought and expression, 
have been drawn from various sources, and are 
evidently the work of many different hands; but 
a considerable number may with considerable con¬ 
fidence be ascribed to Syrus and his contemporaries. 
In addition, a fragment upon luxury, extending to 
ten Iambic verses, has been preserved by Petro- 
nius (c. 55). 

A portion of the Senteniiae was first published 
by Erasmus, from a Cambridge MS., in a volume 
containing also the distichs of Cato, and other opus- 
cula of a like character (4to. Argent. 1516) ; the 
number was increased by Fabricius in bis Syn¬ 
tagma Sententiarum (8vo. Lips. 1550, i560), and 
still further extended in the collections of Gruterus 
(8vo. 1604), of Velseras (8vo* Ingolst. 1608), and 
of Havercarap (8vo. Lug. Bat. 1708, 1727). The 
best editions are those of Orellius (8vo. Lips* 
1822) and of Bothe, in bis Poetarum Latin. Sceni- 
corum Fragments vol ii. p. 219 (Bvo. Lips. 1834), 
to which we may add a second impression, with 
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improvements, by Orellius, appended to his Phae- 
drua (8vo. Tune. 1832). 

(Cic. ad Fam. xii. 18 ; Senec. Control), vii. 3 ; 
Seneo- Ep. 8, 94, 108, de Tranquill. An. 11, Con¬ 
soled. ad Marc. 9 ; Petron. 55 ; Plin. H. N. viii. 
51 ; Gell. xvii. 14 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 2, 7 : Hieron. 
Citron. Euseb. ad Olyitip. clxxxiv. 2, comp. Ep. ad 
Laetam; Johann. Sarisb. viii. 14.) [W. R.] 


T. 

TA'BALUS (TdSaAos), a Persian, whom Cyrus, 
after he had taken Sardis, left there in command 
of the garrison. Here Tabalus was soon after be¬ 
sieged by the rebel Pactyas, but was delivered by 
Mazares (Herod, i. 153, &c.) [Mazares; Pac¬ 
tyas.] [E» E.] 

TABUS (T deos), a hero in Lydia, from whom 
the town of Tabae in Lydia was believed to have 
derived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. TaSai.) [L.S.] 

TACFARINAS, a Numidian, who gave some 
trouble to the Romans in the reign of Tiberius. 
He had originally served among the auxiliary 
troops in the Roman army, but he deserted ; and, 
having collected a body of freebooters, among 
whom he gradually introduced the Romipi disci¬ 
pline, he became at length the acknowledged leader 
of the Musulamii, a powerful people in the interior 
of Numidia, bordering on Mauritania. Having 
been joined by the Mauri under the command of 
Mazippa, he ventured, in A. d. 18, to measure his 
strength with Furius Camillus, the proconsul of 
Africa, but was defeated with considerable loss. 
In a. d. 20 Tacfarinas again attacked the Roman 
province. He carried his devastations far and 
wide, and defeated a Roman cohort which was 
stationed not far from the river Pagyda (perhaps 
the modem Abeadh), but, after meeting with con¬ 
siderable success, he was defeated in his turn by 
Apronius, who had succeeded Camillus, and was 
compelled to retire into the deserts. Nothing 
daunted by these defeats* Tacfarinas found means 
to collect a fresh army, and in A. d. 22 had the 
impudence to send ambassadors to Tiberius, soli¬ 
citing abodes for himself and his troops, and me¬ 
nacing the emperor, in case of refusal, with per¬ 
petual war. Tiberius waB indignant at receiving 
such a message from a deserter and a robber, and 
gave strict injunctions to Junius Blaesus, who had 
been appointed governor of Africa, to use every 
effort to obtain possession of the person of Tacfa¬ 
rinas. In this, however, Blaesus was unable to 
succeed, for although he defeated Tacfarinas, and 
took his brother prisoner, Tacfarinas himself suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escape. At length, in a. d. 
24, the Romans were delivered from this trouble¬ 
some foe. In this year Tacfarinas, having again 
collected a large force, attacked the Roman pro¬ 
vince, but P. Dolabella, more fortunate than his 
predecessors in the government, not only defeated 
hut slew Tacfarinas in battle. Dolabella was as¬ 
sisted in this campaign by Ptolemaeus, king of 
Mauritania, the son and successor of Juba II., 
who was rewarded by Tiberius, after the ancient 
fashion, with the presents of a toga picta and 
sceptre, as a sign of the friendship of the Roman 
^ople. (Tac. Ann. il. 52, iii. 20, 21, 73, 74, iv. 
23——26.) 

TACHOS (Tox<fo), king of Egypt, succeeded 
Aeons, and maintained the independence of his 
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country for a short time during the latter end of 
the reign of Artaxerxes II. When the formidable 
revolt of the western satraps was put down in B. c. 
362, by the treachery of Orontes, the satrap of 
Mysia [Orontes, No. 3], Tachos feared that he 
might have to resist the whole power of the Per¬ 
sian empire, and he therefore resolved to obtain 
the aid of Greek mercenaries. He prevailed upon 
Chabrias, the Athenian, to take the command' of 
his fleet, and sent an embassy to Sparta, soli¬ 
citing Agesilaus to undertake the supreme com¬ 
mand of all his forces. The Spartan government 
gave their consent, and Agesilaus readily complied 
with the request; for, although he was now up¬ 
wards of eighty^ his vigour of mind and body 
remained unimpaired, and he was anxious to escape 
from the control to which a Spartan king was 
subject at home. Upon his arrival in Egypt, Age¬ 
silaus was greatly disappointed in having only the 
command of the mercenaries entrusted to him, 
Tachos reserving to himself the supreme command 
of all his forces, both by sea and land. Neverthe¬ 
less he submitted to this affront, and accompanied 
the Egyptian monarch into Syria, in B. c. 361, 
along with Chabrias, and, according to Plutarch, 
endured for some time in patience the insolence 
and arrogance of Tachos. Meanwhile Nectanabis, 
probably the nephew of Tachos, and a certain 
Mendesian, disputed with Tachos for the crown. 
Agesilaus forthwith espoused the cause of Necta¬ 
nabis ; and Tachos, thus deserted by his own sub¬ 
jects as well as by his mercenaries, took refuge in 
Sid on, and from thence fled to the Persian mon¬ 
arch, by whom he was favourably received, and 
at whose court he died. By the help of Agesilaus, 
Nectanabis defeated the other competitor, who had 
collected a large army, and became firmly esta¬ 
blished on the throne. This is the account of 
Xenophon and Plutarch, and is in accordance with 
incidental notices in other writers. The statement 
of Diodorus, that Tachos returned from Persia, and 
was again placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, 
is undoubtedly an error. (Diod. xv. 92, 93; Xen. 
Ages. ii. §§ 28—31; Plut. Ages. 36—40 ; Corn. 
Nep. Chabr. 2, 3, Ages. 8; Polyaen. il 1. § 22; 
Ath. xiv. p. 616, d. e.; Aelian, V. II. v. 1.) 

TA'CITA, “ the silent,” one of the Camenae, 
whose worship was believed to have been intro¬ 
duced at Rome by Numa. He is, moreover, said 
to have particularly recommended the worship of 
Tacita, as the most important among the Camenae. 
(Plut. Numa , 8.) [L. S.] 

TA'CITUS, M. CLAU'DIUS, Roman emperor 
from the 25th September, a. n. 275, until April, 
a. d. 276. After the death of Aurelian, the array 
in Thrace, filled with remorse on account of their 
fatal mistake [Aureuanus], and eager to testify 
their penitence, instead of proclaiming a new 
emperor with tumultuous haste, despatched a sub¬ 
missive letter to the senate, requesting that as¬ 
sembly to nominate out of their own body a 
successor to the vacant throne, and pledging 
themselves to ratify the choice. The senate at 
first received this most unlooked-for communica¬ 
tion with mingled surprise and distrust, and, 
fearing to take advantage of what might prove a 
very transient ebullition of feeling, courteously 
declined to accede to the proposal. At the same 
time, expressing their full confidence in the discre* 
tion of the soldiers, they referred the election to 
the voice of the legions. The troops, however, 
3 4 4 
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again urged the fathers to yield to their wishes ; 
and although again met with the same reply, still 
persisted in their original solicitation. This ex¬ 
traordinary contest continued for upwards of six 
months, u an amazing period,” says Gibbon, “ of 
tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman world 
remained without a sovereign, without an usurper, 
and without sedition.” 

Such a state of things could not however long 
endure. The barbarians on the frontiers, who 
had been quelled and daunted by the skill and 
daring valour of Aurelian, were not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity presented by this 
strange position of public affairs. The Germans 
had already crossed the Rhine: Persia, Syria, 
Africa, Illyria and Egypt were in commotion, 
when the senate, at length convinced that the 
soldiers were sincere, joyfully prepared to dis¬ 
charge a duty so unexpectedly devolved upon 
them. At a meeting convoked on the ‘25th of 
September, a. d. 275, by the consul Velius Corni- 
ficius Gordianus, all with one voice declared that 
no one could be found so worthy of the throne as 
M. Claudius Tacitus, an aged consular, a native of 
Interamna (Vopisc. Florian. 2), who claimed de¬ 
scent from the great historian whose name he bore, 
who was celebrated for his devotion to literature, 
for his vast wealth, for his pure and upright 
character, and who stood first on the roll. The 
real or feigned earnestness with which he declined 
the proffered honour, on account of his advanced 
age and infirmities, was encountered by the re¬ 
iterated acclamations of his brethren, who over¬ 
whelmed him with arguments and precedents, 
until at length, yielding to their importunate zeal, 
he consented to proceed to the Campus Martius, 
and there received the greetings of the people, and 
the praetorians assembled to do homage to their 
new ruler. Quitting the city, he repaired to the 
great army still quartered in Thrace, by whom, on 
their being promised the arrears of pay and the 
customary donative, he was favourably received. 
One of his first acts was to seek out and put to 
death all who had been concerned in the murder 
of his predecessor, whose character he held in high 
honour, commanding statues of gold and silver to 
be erected to his memory in the most frequented 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. He likewise di¬ 
rected his attention to the improvement of public 
morals by the enactment of various sumptuary 
laws regulating the amusements, luxurious indul¬ 
gences, and dress of the citizens, he himself setting 
an example to all around, by the abstemiousness, 
simplicity, and frugality of his own habits. His 
great object was to revive the authority of the 
senate, which now for a brief period asserted and 
maintained a semblance of its ancient dignity, and 
the private letters preserved by Vopiscus ( Florian . 
6) exhibit an amusing picture of the sacrifices and 
banquets by which the senators manifested their 
exultation at the prospect opening up before them 
of a complete restoration of their ancient privileges. 

The only military achievement of this reign was 
the defeat and expulsion from Asia Minor of a 
party of Goths, natives of the shores of the sea of 
Asof, who having been invited by Aurelian to co¬ 
operate in his meditated invasion of the East, and 
having been disappointed of their promised reward 
by the death of that prince, had turned their arms 
•gainst the peaceful provinces on the southern 
coasts of the Euxine, and had carried their de- 
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variations across the peninsula to the confines of 
Cilicia. 

But the advanced years and failing strength of 
Tacitus were unable any longer to support the 
cares and toils so suddenly imposed upon him, and 
his anxieties were still farther increased by the 
mutinous spirit of the army, which soon ceased to 
respect a leader whose bodily and mental energies 
were fast hurrying to decay. After a short struggle, 
he §unk under the attack of a fever, either at 
Tarsus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, a. d. 
276 ; according to Victor, exactly two hundred 
days, after his accession. By one account, he fell 
a victim to the anger of the soldiers; but the 
weight of evidence tends to prove that they were 
not the direct instruments, at least, of his de¬ 
struction. 

Our best authority is the biography of Vopiscus, 
who, if not actually an eyewitness of what he re¬ 
counts, had an opportunity of consulting the rich 
collection of state papers stored up in the Ulpian 
Library ; and from these he gives several remark¬ 
able extracts. He refers also to a more complete 
life of Tacitus by a certain Suetonius Optatianus, 
but of this no fragment remains. See likewise 
Eutrop. ix. 10 ; Aurel. Viet, c le Caes . xxxvi. Epit . 
xxxvi. ; Zonar. xii. 28, who says that he was 
seventy-five years old, and in Campania, when 
proclaimed emperor. [W. R.] 



COIN OF M. CLAUDIUS TACITUS. 

TA'CITUS, C. CORNE'LIUS, the historian. 
The time and place of the birth of Tacitus are un¬ 
known. He was nearly of the same age as the 
younger Plinius (Plin. Ep. vii. 20) who was bom 
about a.d. 61 [C. Plinius Caecilius Skcundus], 
but a little older. His gentile name is not sufficient 
evidence that he belonged to the Cornelia Gens ; 
nor is there proof of his having been born at 
Interamna (Temi), as it is sometimes affirmed. 
Some facts relative to his biography may be col¬ 
lected from his own writings and from the letters 
of his friend, the younger Plinius. 

Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman eques, is mentioned 
by Plinius (H. N. vii. 16, note, ed. Hardouin) 
as a procurator in Gallia Belgica. Plinius died 
a. d. 79, and the procurator cannot have bei* the 
historian ; but hq may have been his father. In 
an inscription of doubtful authority he is named 
Cornelius Venis Tacitus. Tacitus was first pro¬ 
moted by the emperor Vespasian (Hist. i. 1), and 
he received other favours from his sons Titus and 
Domitian. C. Julius Agricola, who was consul 
a. d. 77, betrothed his daughter to Tacitus in that 
year, but the marriage did not take place until the 
following year. In the reign of Domitian, and in 
a. d. 88, Tacitus was praetor, and he assisted as 
one of the quindeceraviri at the solemnity of the 
Ludi Seculares which were celebrated in tiiat yea r, 
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the fourteenth consulship of Domitian ( Annal. 

** Agricola died at Rome a. d. 93, but neither 
Tacitus nor the daughter of Agricola was then 
with him. It is not known where Tacitus was 
during the last illness of Agricola, for the assump¬ 
tion that he ever visited either Britain or Germany 
cannot be proved. He appears to say that he was 
himself a witness of some of the atrocities of Domi- 
tian (Agricola,) c. 45). In the reign of Nerva, a.d. 97, 
Tacitus was appointed consul suffectus, in the place 
of T. Virginius Rufus, who had died in that year. 
Tacitus pronounced the funeral oration of Rufus, 
“ and it was,” says Plinius, “ the completion of the 
felicity of Rufus to have his panegyric pronounced 
by so eloquent a man.” (Plin. Ep. ii. 1.) Tacitus 
had attained oratorical distinction when Plinius 
was commencing his career. He and Tacitus were 
appointed in the reign of Nerva (a. d. 99) to con¬ 
duct the prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa, 
who had grossly misconducted himself in his pro¬ 
vince. Salvias Liberalis, a man of great acuteness 
and eloquence, was one of the advocates of Marius. 
Tacitus made a most eloquent and dignified reply 
to Liberalis. 

Tacitus and Plinius were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Plinius, there are 
eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. In a letter to 
his friend Maximus (ix. 23), Plinius shows that 
he considered his friendship with Tacitus a great 
distinction, and lie tells the following anecdote : — 
On one occasion, when Tacitus was a spectator at 
the Ludi Circenses, he fell into conversation with 
a Roman eques, who, after they had discoursed on 
various literary subjects for some time, asked 
Tacitus if he was an Italian or a provincial; to which 
Tacitus replied, “You are acquainted with me, 
and by my pursuits.” “ Are you,” rejoined the 
stranger, “Tacitus or Plinius?” The sixteenth 
letter of the sixth book, in which Plinius describes 
the great eruption of Vesuvius and the death of his 
uncle, is addressed to Tacitus ; and for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling him to state the facts in his his¬ 
torical writings. Among other contemporaries of 
Tacitus were Quintilian, Julius Florus, Maternus, 
M. Aper, and Vipsanius Messala. 

The time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, 
but we may perhaps infer that he survived Trajan, 
who died a. d. 117. {Hist. i. 1.) Nothing is re¬ 
corded of any children of his, though the emperor 
Tacitus claimed a descent from the historian, and 
ordered his works to be placed in all (public) 
libraries ; and ten copies to be made every year at 
the public expense, and deposited in the Archeia. 
(Vopiscus, Tacitus Imp. c. 10.) Sidonius Apolli* 
naris mentions the historian as an ancestor of Po- 
lemius, who was a prefect of Gaul in the fifth 
century. 

The extant works of Tacitus are, the Life of Julius 
Agricola, a treatise on the Germans, Annals, His¬ 
tories, and a Dialogue on the Causes of the Decline 
of Eloquence. It is not certain if Tacitus left any 
orations: no fragments are extant (Meyer, Ora - 
i°rum Roman , Fragm. p. 604, 2d ed.) 

The life of Agricola was written after the death 
of Domitian, a. d. 96, as we may probably con¬ 
clude from the introduction, whicn was certainly 
written after Trajan's accession. This life is justly 
admired as a specimen of biography, though it is 
sometimes very obscure ; but this is partly owing 
to the corruption of the text. It is a monument 
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to the memory of a good man and an able com¬ 
mander and administrator, by an affectionate son- 
in-law, who has portrayed in his peculiar manner nnd 
with many masterly touches, the virtues of one of 
the most illustrious of the Romans. To Englishmen 
this life is peculiarly interesting, as Britain was the 
scene of Agricola's great exploits, who carried the 
Roman eagles even to the base of the Grampian 
mountains. It was during his invasion of Cale¬ 
donia that Britain was first circumnavigated by a 
Roman fleet. ( Agricola , c. 38.) The Agrkola is 
not contained in the earliest edition of Tacitus ; and 
it was first edited by Puteolanus. 

The Histonae were written after the death of 
Nerva, a. d. 98, and before the Annales. They 
comprehended the period from the second consul¬ 
ship of Galba, a. d. 68, to the death of Domitian, 
and the author designed to add the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan {Hist. i. 1). The first four books 
alone are extant in a complete form, and they 
comprehend only the events of about one year. 
The fifth book is imperfect, and goes no further 
than the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, and the war of Civilis in Germany. It 
is not known how many books of the Histories 
there were, but it must have been a large work, if 
it was all written on the same scale as the first 
five book8. 

The Annales commence with the death of Au¬ 
gustus, a. d. 14, and comprise the period to the 
death of Nero, a. d. 68, a space of four and fifty 
years. The greater part of the fifth book is lost ; 
and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh, and the end of the six¬ 
teenth, which is the last book. These lost parts 
comprised the whole of Caligula’s reign, the first 
five years of Claudius, and the two last of Nero. 
The imperfections of the Annals and the Histories 
are probably owing to the few copies which were 
made during the later empire ; for the care of the 
emperor Tacitus to have them copied seems to 
imply that without it these works might have been 
forgotten. If they had been as popular as some other 
works, copies would have been multiplied to satisfy 
the demand. The first five books of the Annals 
were found, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the Abbey of Corvey in Westphalia, nnd 
they were first published at Rome, by Philippus 
Beroaldua, in 1515. 

The treatise entitled De Moribus et Populis Ger - 
manias treats of the Germanic nations, or of those 
whom Tacitus comprehended under that name, and 
whose limits he defines by the Rhine and the 
Danube on the west and south, the Sarmatae and 
Daci on the east, and on the north-west and north 
by the sea. It is of no value as a geographical 
description ; the first few chapters contain as much 
of the geography of Germany as Tacitus knew. 
The main matter is the description of the political 
institutions, the religion, and the habits, of the 
various tribes included under the denomination of 
Germani. The sources of the author’s information 
are not stated, but as there is no reason to suppose 
that he had seen Germany, all that he could know 
must have been derived from the Roman expeditions 
east of the Rhine and north of the Danube, and 
from the accounts of traders, who went at least as 
far as the Roman eagles, and perhaps farther. The 
value of .the information contained in this treatise 
has often been discussed, and its credibility at¬ 
tacked ; but we may estimate its true character by 
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observing the precision of the writer as to those 
Germans who were best known to the Romans 
from being near the Rhine. That the hearsay 
accounts of more remote tribes must partake of the 
defects of all such evidence, is obvious; and we 
cannot easily tell whether Tacitus embellished that 
which he heard obscurely told. But to consider 
the Germany as a fiction, is one of those absurdities 
which need only be recorded, not refuted. Much 
has been written as to the special end that Tacitus 
had in view in writing this work ; but this discus¬ 
sion is merely an offshoot of ill-directed labour ; a 
sample of literary intemperance. [Seneca, p. 782.] 

The dialogue entitled De Oratoribus y if it is the 
work of Tacitus, and it probably is, must be his 
earliest work, for it was written in the sixth year 
of Vespasian (c. 17). The style is more easy than 
that of the Annals, more diffuse, less condensed ; 
but there is no obvious difference between the 
style of this Dialogue and the Histories, nothing 
so striking as to make us contend for a different 
authorship. Besides this, it is nothing unusual for 
works of the same author which are written at dif¬ 
ferent times to vary greatly in style, especially if 
they treat of different matters. The old MSS. at¬ 
tribute this Dialogue to Tacitus. One of the 
speakers in the dialogue attributes the decline of 
eloquence at ‘Rome to the neglect of the arduous 
study of the old Roman orators, to which Cicero 
has left his testimony ; but another speaker, Ma- 
ternus, has assigned a direct and immediate cause, 
which was the change in the political constitution. 
Oratory is not the product of any system of 
government, except one in which the popular ele¬ 
ment is strong. 

The Annals of Tacitus, the work of a mature 
age, contain the chief events of the period which 
they embrace, arranged under their several years 
( Aniial . iv. 71). There seems no peculiar pro¬ 
priety in giving the name of Annates to this work, 
simply because the events are arranged in the order 
of time. The work of Livy may just as well be 
called Annals. In the Annals of Tacitus the 
Princeps or Emperor is the centre about which 
events are grouped, a mode of treating history 
which cannot be entirely thrown aside in a mo¬ 
narchical system, but which in feeble hands merges 
the history of a people in the personality of their 
ruler. Thus in Tacitus, the personal history of 
Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, fill up a large space. 
Yet the most important public events, both in 
Italy and the provinces, are not omitted, though 
every thing is treated as subordinate to the exhi¬ 
bition of imperial power. The Histories which 
were written before the AnnalB, are in a more 
diffuse style, and the treatment of the extant part 
is different from that of the Annals. Tacitus wrote 
the Histories as a contemporary ; the Annals as 
not a contemporary. They are two distinct works, 
not parts of one ; which is clearly shown by the 
very different proportions of the two works: the 
first four books of the Histories comprise about a 
year, and the first four books of the Annals com¬ 
prise fourteen years. 

It was his purpose in the Annals to show the 
general condition of the empire of which Rome 
was the centre, and the emperor the representative: 
not only to show the course of events, but also their 
causes (Hist. i. 4) ; for this remark, which is made 
in the Histories, may be applied also to the Annals. 
But the history of despotism in any form does not 
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convey the political instruction that is derived from 
the history of a free people. Tacitus claims the 
merit of impartiality ( Artnal . i. 1), because he lived 
after the events that he describes ; but a writer 
who is not a contemporary may have passions or 
prejudices as well as one who is. In his Histories 
(i. 1) he states that neither to Galba, nor to Otho, 
nor to Vitellius, did he owe obligations, nor had he 
received from them any wrong. From Vespasian 
and his sons, Titus and Domitian, he had received 
favours ; yet, in the commencement of his life of 
Agricola, he has recorded the horrors of Domitian’s 
reign ; nor can we suppose that in the lost books 
of the Histories, he allowed the tyrant to escape 
without merited chastisement. 

The history of the empire presents the spectacle 
of a state without any political organisation, by 
which the tyranny of a ruler could be checked 
when it became insupportable. The only means 
were assassination ; and the only power that eithei 
the emperor could use to maintain himself, or a 
conspirator could employ to seize the power or 
secure it for another, was the soldiery. From this 
alternate subjection to imperial tyranny and military 
violence, there were no means of escape, nor does 
Tacitus ever give even the most distant hint that 
the restoration of the republic was either possible 
or desirable ; or that there were any means of 
public security, except in the accident of an able 
emperor to whom a revolution might give the su¬ 
preme power. Yet this empire, a prey to the vices 
of its rulers, and to intestine commotion, had its 
favourable side. The civilised world obeyed a re¬ 
volution which was accepted in Rome, and the 
provinces were at peace with one another under 
this despotic yoke. France did not invade Italy 
nor Spain ; Greece was not invaded by barbarians 
from the north ; Asia Minor and Syria were 
protected from the worse than Roman despotism, 
the despotism of Asia ; and Egypt and the north 
of Africa enjoyed protection against invaders, even 
though they sometimes felt the rapacity of a go¬ 
vernor. The political condition of the Roman em¬ 
pire under the Caesars is a peculiar phase of Euro¬ 
pean history. Tacitus has furnished some materials 
for it ; but his method excluded a large and compre¬ 
hensive view of the period which is comprised within 
his Annals. The treatment in the Histories has a 
wider range. The general review of the condition 
of the empire at the time of Nero’s death is a rapid, 
but comprehensive sketch (i. I, &c.). 

The moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed upon 
his works ; the consciousness of a love of truth, 
of the integrity of his purpose. His great power 
is in the knowledge of the human mind, his insight 
into the motives of human conduct; and he found 
materials for this study in the history of the em¬ 
perors, and particularly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, 
and perhaps half madman. We know men’s in¬ 
tellectual powers, because they seek to display 
them: their moral character is veiled under silence 
and reserve, which are sometimes diffidence, but 
more frequently dissimulation. But dissimulation 
alone is not a sufficient cloke ; it merely seeks to 
hide and cover, and, as the attempt to conceal ex¬ 
cites suspicion, it is necessary to divert the vigilance 
of this active inquisitor. The dissembler, therefore, 
assumes the garb of goodness ; and thus he is hy¬ 
pocrite complete. The hypocrite is a better citizen 
than the shameless man, because by his hypocrisy 
he ackno wledges the supremacy of goodness, while 
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the shameless man rebels against it. The hypo¬ 
critical is the common character, or society could 
not exist. In the Annals of Tacitus we have all 
characters ; but the hypocritical prevails in a de¬ 
spotic government and a state of loose positive 
morality. There may be great immorality and also 
groat shamelessness, but then society is near its dis¬ 
solution. Under the empire there was fear, for 
the government was despotic; but there was not 
universal shamelessness, at least under Tiberius: 
there was an outward respect paid to virtue. The 
reign of Tiberius was the reign of hypocrisy in all 
its forms, and the emperor himself was the great 
adept in the science ; affectation in Tiberius of un¬ 
willingness to exercise power, a lesson that he 
learned from Augustus, and a show of regard to 
decency ; flattery and servility on the part of the 
great, sometimes under the form of freedom of 
speech. To penetrate such a cloud of deception, 
we must attend even to the most insignificant ex¬ 
ternal signs; for a man’s nature will show itself, be 
he ever so cautious and cunning. In detecting these 
slight indications of character lies the great power 
of Tacitus: he penetrates to the hidden thoughts 
through the smallest avenue. But the possession 
of such a power implies something of a suspicious 
temper, and also cherishes it; and thus Tacitus 
sometimes discovers a hidden cause, where an open 
one seems to offer a sufficient explanation. Tacitus 
employed this power in the history of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Suetonius tells us 
of a man’s vices simply and barely ; Tacitus dis¬ 
covers what a man tries to conceal. His Annals 
are filled with dramatic scenes and striking cata¬ 
strophes. He laboured to produce effect by the 
exhibition of great personages on the stage ; but 
this is not the business of an historian. The real 
matter of history is a whole people ; and their ac¬ 
tivity or suffering, mainly as affected by systems 
of government, i9 that which the historian has to 
contemplate. This is not the method of Tacitus in 
his Annals ; his treatment is directly biographical, 
only indirectly political. His method is inferior to 
that of Thucydides, and even of Polybius, but it is 
a method almost necessitated by the existence of 
political power in the hands of an individual, and 
modern historians, except within the present cen¬ 
tury, have generally followed in the same track 
from the same cause. 

Tacitus knew nothing of Christianity, which, 
says Montaigne, was his misfortune, not his fault. 
His practical morality was the Stoical, the only 
one that could give consolation in the age in which 
he lived. The highest example of Stoical morality 
among the Romans is the emperor Aurelius, whose 
golden book is the noblest monument that a Roman 
has left behind him. Great and good men were 
not wanting under the worst emperors, and Tacitus 
has immortalised their names. Germanicus Caesar, 
a humane man, and his intrepid wife, lived under 
Tiberius ; Corbulo, an honest and able soldier, fell 
a victim to his fidelity to Nero. The memory of 
Agricola, and his virtues, greater than his talents, 
has been perpetuated by the affection of his son-in- 
law ; and hia prediction that Agricola will survive 
to future generations is accomplished. Thrasea 
Paetus and Helvidius Priscus were models of virtue; 
and Arria, the wife of Paetus, remembered the vir¬ 
tues of her mother. The jurists of Rome under the 
empire never forgot the bright example of the 
Scaevolae of the republic: strange, though true, 
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the great lawyers of Rome were among the best 
men And the best citizens that she produced. As 
to the mass of the people we learn little from Ta¬ 
citus : they have only become matter for history in 
recent days. The superficial suppose, that when 
rulers are vicious the people are so too ; but the 
mass of the people in all ages are the most virtuous, 
if not for other reasons, they are so because labour 
is the condition of their existence. The Satires of 
Juvenal touch the wealthy and the great, whose 
vices are the result of idleness and the command 
of money. 

Tacitus had not the belief in a moral govern¬ 
ment of the world which Aurelius had ; or if he 
had this belief, he has not expressed it distinctly. 
He loved virtue, he abhorred vice ; but he has not 
shown that the constitution of things has an order 
impressed upon it by the law of its existence, which 
implies a law-giver. His theology looks something 
like the Epicurean, as exhibited by Lucretius. A 
belief in existence independent of a corporeal form, 
of a life after death, is rather a hope with him than 
a conviction. (Compare Ayricola^ c. 4 6 y Annals, 
iii. 18, vi. 22, and the ambiguous or corrupt passage. 
Hist. i. 4.) 

The style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears 
some resemblance to Sallust. In the Annals it is 
concise, vigorous, and pregnant with meaning ; la¬ 
boured, but elaborated with art, and stripped of 
every superfluity. A single word sometimes gives 
effect to a sentence, and if the meaning of the word 
is missed, the sense of the writer is not reached. 
He leaves something for the reader to fill up, and 
does not overpower him with words. The words 
that he does use are all intended to have a mean¬ 
ing. Such a work is probably the result of many 
transcriptions by the author'; if it was produced at 
once in its present form, the author must have 
practised himself till he could write in no other 
way. Those who have studied Tacitus much, end 
with admiring a form of expression which at first 
is harsh and almost repulsive. One might con¬ 
jecture that Tacitus, when he wrote his Annals, 
had by much labour .acquired the art of writing 
with difficulty. 

The materials which Tacitus had for his his¬ 
torical writings were abundant; public docu¬ 
ments; memoirs, as those of Agrippina ; histories, 
as those of Fabius Itusticus and Vipsanius Mes- 
sala; the Fasti, Orationes Principum, and the 
Acta of the Senate ; the conversation of his friends, 
and his own experience. It is not his practice to 
give authorities textually, a method which adds to 
the value of a history, but impairs its effect simply 
as a work of art. He who would erect an historical 
monument to his own fame will follow the method 
of Tacitus, compress his own researches into a nar¬ 
row compass, and give them a form which is 
stamped with the individuality of the author. 
Time will confer on him the authority which the 
rigid critic only allows to real evidence. That 
Tacitus, in his Annals, purposely omitted every 
thing that could impair the effect of his work as a 
composition, is evident. The Annals are not longer 
than an epitome would be of a more diffuse history ; 
but they differ altogether from those worthless 
literary labours. In the Annals Tacitus is generally 
brief and rapid in his sketches ; but he is some¬ 
times minute, and almost tedious, when he comes 
to work out a dramatic scene. Nor does he alto¬ 
gether neglect his rhetorical art when he has an 
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opportunity for displaying it: a Roman historian 
could never forget that a Roman was an orator. 
The condensed style of Tacitus sometimes makes 
him obscure, but it is a kind of obscurity that is 
dispelled by careful reading. Yet a man must 
read carefully and often, in order to understand 
him ; and we cannot suppose that Tacitus was ever 
a popular writer. His real admirers will perhaps 
always be few : his readers fewer still. Montaigne 
read the history of Tacitus from the beginning to 
the end, and he has given an opinion of Tacitus in 
his peculiar way ; and his opinion is worth more 
than that of most people. (Montaigne's Essays, 
iii. ch. 8 Of the art of discoursing.) Montaigne 
justly commends Tacitus for not omitting to state 
rumours, reports, opinions; for that which is 
generally believed at any time is an historical fact, 
though it may be fact in no other sense. 

The first edition of Tacitus, which is very rare, 
was printed at Venice, 1470, by Vindelin de Spira: 
it contains only the last six books of the Annals, the 
Histories, the Germany, and the Dialogue on Ora¬ 
tory. The edition of P. Beroaldus contains all the 
works of Tacitus. That of Beatus Rhenanus, 
Basil, 1533, folio, was printed by Froben. Subse¬ 
quent editions are very numerous ; and for a list of 
them, such works as Hain’s Repertorium and 
Schweigger’s Handbuch der Classischen Biographic , 
may be consulted. The edition of Emesti by 
Oberlin, Leipzig, 1801,8vo.,is useful, for it contains 
the notes and excursus of Justus LipsiuB. The 
edition of G. Brotier, Paris, 1771, 4 vols. 4to., has 
been much praised, and much bought; but it is a 
poor edition. There is an edition by I. Bekker, 
Leipzig, 1831, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and by Orelli, Zurich, 
1846 and 1848, 2 vols. 8vo. The Lexicon Tar 
citeum of Botticher, Berlin, 1830, 8vo., is not 
complete enough, nor exact enough, though it is 
of some use. The labours of Ruperti on Tacitus 
are of little value. The modem commentators are 
in all respects inferior to Lipsius, who did every 
thing that could be done at the time. Measured 
by his means, he is infinitely above all other com¬ 
mentators on Tacitus. 

There are many editions of the several parts of 
Tacitus, particularly the Germania , the Agricola , 
and the Dialogue . The edition of G. L. Walch, 
Berlin, 1827, 8vo., contains the text and a German 
translation of the Agricola , with notes. J. Grimm 
published the text of the Germany , and all other 
passages relating to Germany, selected from the 
other parts of Tacitus, Gottingen, 1835, 8vo. The 
best and moBt complete edition of the Dialogue is 
by J. C. Orelli, ZUrich, 1830, 8vo. 

There are translations of Tacitus, or parts of 
Tacitus, in almost every European language. The 
Italian translation of Davanzati is considered to 
have great merit; and perhaps the Italian language, 
in able hands, is one of the best adapted for a trans¬ 
lation of Tacitus. The French translations have 
little merit. D'Alembert translated various pas¬ 
sages from Tacitus. There are English versions | 
by Greenway, 1598, of the Annals and the Ger¬ 
many, and by Henry Savile, 1598, of the Histories 
and the Agrioola; also versions by Gordon and 
by Murphy. Gordon's is a harsh version, but, 
on the whole, faithful. That of Murphy is ex¬ 
cessively diffuse j perhaps it is only a dilution of 
Gordon. [G. L.] 

TACO'NIDES or SACO'NIDES, a vase- 
punter, whose name appears on a vase found at 
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Vulci, and published by Gerhard, who gives the 
name in the first of the above forms. {Rapport . 
Vol. cent p. 180.) Raoul-Rochette, however, states 
that he has been informed by Gerhard himself that 
the true reading of the name is ^AKONIAE^. 
(R. Rochette, Lettre cl M. Schom , p. 60, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

TA'DIUS. 1, Appears to have held some pro¬ 
perty, which was said to belong to a girl who was 
in legitima tutela. Atticus thought that Tadius 
had a title to it by usucapion, at which Cicero ex- 
pressed his surprise, as there could be no usucapion 
in case of a ward. (Cic. ad Ait i. 5, 8.) 

2. Q. Tadius, a relation of Verres, bore witness 
against him when he was impeached by Cicero. 
(Cic. Verr. i. 49, iv. 13.) 

3. P. Tadius, a Roman citizen, carried on the 
business of a negotiator or money-lender at Athens, 
and was subsequently a legatus of Verres in Sicily. 
Notwithstanding the latter connection, he is spoken 
of by Cicero as a man of honour. (Cic. Verr. i. 
39, ii. 20, v. 25). 

TAE'NARUS (Ta ivapos), a son of Elatus and 
Erimede, from whom the promontory and town of 
Taenarum, in Laconia, were believed to have their 
name. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 102 ; comp. 
Paus. iii. 14. § 2 ; Steph. Byz. s.v.) [L. S.] 

TAGES, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of an old man. 
Once when an Etruscan ploughman, of the name of 
Tarchon, was drawing a deep furrow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tarquinii, there suddenly rose out of 
the ground Tages, the son of a genius Jovialis, and 
grandson of Jupiter. When Tages addressed Tar¬ 
chon, the latter shrieked with fear, whereupon 
other Etruscans hastened to him, and in a short 
time all the people of Etruria were assembled around 
him. Tages now instructed them in the art of the 
haruspices, and died immediately after. The Etrus¬ 
cans, who had listened attentively to his instruc¬ 
tions, afterwards wrote down all lie had said, and 
thus arose the books of Tages, which, according to 
some, were twelve in number. (Cic. de Div. ii. 
23; Ov. Met xv. 588; Festus, s. v. Tages; 
Isidor. Orig. viii. 9; Serv.arf Aen.vi.808.) [L.S.] 
TALA'SSIUS orTALASSIS. [Thalassius.] 

TALAUS (TdAaor), a son of Bias and Pero, 
and king of Argos. He was married to Lysimache 
(Eurynome, Hygin. Fab. 70, or Lysianassa, Paus.ii. 
6. § 3), and was father of Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, 
Pronax, Mecisteus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 13 ; Pind. Nem. ix. 14.) Hygi- 
nus ( l. c.) mentions two other daughters of his. He 
also occurs among the Argonauts (Apollon. Rhod. 

i. 118), and his tomb was shown at Argos. (Paus. 

ii. 21. § 2.) Being a great grandson of Cretheus, 

Antimachus in a fragment preserved in Pausanias 
(viii. 25. § 5) calls him Cretheiades. His own 
sons, Adrastus and Mecisteus, are sometimes called 
Talaionides, as in Horn. II. ii. 566 ; Pind. Ol. vi. 
24. [L. S.] 

TALEIDES, a maker of painted vases, an 
interesting work by whom has been found in a 
tomb at Agrigentum, representing the destruction 
of the Minotaur, in the stiff archaic style. It is 
now in the collection of Mr. Hope, and is one of 
the vases engraved by Moses. (Lanzi, dei Van 
antichi dipinti, pi. iii. p. 147 ; Millin, Feint de Vas, 
vol. ii. pi. Ixi.) Another specimen of his work¬ 
manship has been more recently discovered at 
Vulci, namely, a small cup, bearing the inscription 
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TAVEIAE£ EPOIE$EN, and now in the Museum 
at Berlin. (Levezow, Verzeichniss , No. 605, p. 136; 
Gerhard, Berlins ant. Bildwerke, No. 685, p. 223.) 
It is remarkable that vases by the same maker 
should be found in Sicily and in Etruria ; and also 
that the two specimens are in quite different styles 
of workmanship. The first of these facts is taken 
by R. Rochette as an indication of the early com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Sicily and Etruria, by 
which the former country obtained the manufactures 
of the latter. Muller supposes Taleides to have 
been of the Attic school of art, because the subject 
of the work found at Agrigentum is exactly re¬ 
peated on an Attic vase. (R. Rochette, Lettre a 
M. Schom , pp. 17, 60, 2d ed.; MUller, Archaol. 
d. Kunst , § 99, n. 3, No. 2.) [P. S.] 

TALNA, JUVE'NTIUS. [Thalna.] 

TA'LIUS GE/MINUS, is mentioned by Ta¬ 
citus under a. d. 62. The name of Talius is of 
rare occurrence, and is only found elsewhere in one 
or two inscriptions. (Tac .Ann. xiv. 50.) 

TALOS (TdAas). 1. A son of Perdix, the 
ftister of Daedalus. He himself was a disciple of 
Daedalus, and is said to have invented several in¬ 
struments used in the mechanical arts ; but Dae¬ 
dalus incensed by envy thrust him down the rock 
of the Acropolis at Athens. The Athenians wor¬ 
shipped him as a hero. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 9 ; Diod. 

iv. 76 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1643 ; Lucian, 
Pise. 42.) Pausanias (i. 21. §6, 26. § 5, vii. 4. 
§ 5) calls him Calos, and states that he was buried 
on the road leading from the theatre to the Acro¬ 
polis. Hyginus (Fab. 39, 274) and Ovid (Met. 
viii. 255 ; comp. Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 143, Aen. 

v. 14) call him Perdix, which, according to the 
common tradition, was the name of his father. 

2. A man of brass, the work of Hephaestus. This 
wonderful being was given to Minos by Zeus or 
Hephaestus, and watched the island of Crete by 
walking round the island thrice every day. When¬ 
ever he saw strangers approaching, he made himself 
red-hot in fire, and then embraced the strangers 
when they landed. He had in his body only one 
vein, which ran from the head to the ankles, and 
was closed at the top with a nail. When he at¬ 
tempted to keep the Argonauts from Crete by 
throwing stones at them, Medeia by her magic 
powers threw him into a state of madness, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, under the pretence of making 
him immortal, she took the nail out of his vein and 
thus caused him to bleed to death. Others again 
related that Poeas killed him by wounding him 
with an arrow in the ankle. (Apollod. i. 9. § 26 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1638, See. ; Plat. Min. p. 320.) 

3. A son of Oenopion. (Paus. vii. 4. § 6.) 

4. A son of Ores, and father of Hephaestus. 

(Paus. viii. 53. § 2 ) [L.S.] 

TALTHY'BIUS (TaMfaos), the herald of 
Agnmemnon at Troy. (Horn. 11. i. 320 ; Ov. Her. 
iii. 9.) He was worshipped as a hero at Sparta 
and Argos, where sacrifices also were offered to 
him. (Paus. iii. 12. § 6, vii. 23, in fin. ; Herod, 
vii. 134.) [L.S.] 

TAMI'SIUS MUSTE/LA. [Mustkla.] 

TA'MOS (Ta/u$s), a native of Memphis in 
Egypt, was lieutenant-governor of Ionia under 
Tissaphemes. In b. c. 412, we find him joining 
Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, in the unsuccess¬ 
ful endeavour to persuade the partizans of Athens 
at Clazomenae to remove to Daphnus,—a place on 
the main land, and therefore beyond the reach of 
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the Athenian navy. (Tliucyd. viii. 31; Arnold and 
Goller, ad loc.) In B. c. 411, when Tissaphernes 
went to Aspendus, with the professed intention of 
bringing to the aid of the Peloponnesians the 
Phoenician fleet which he had promised, he com¬ 
missioned Tamos to provide for the maintenance 
of the Peloponnesian forces during his absence. 
(Thucyd. viii. 87.) Tamos afterwards attached 
himself to the service of the younger Cyrus, and, 
acting as his admiral, in B. c. 401, blockaded Mi¬ 
letus, which had refused to transfer its obedience 
from Tissaphernes to the prince. When Cyrus 
marched eastward against his brother, Tamos con¬ 
ducted the fleet along the coast to accompany the 
movements and second the operations of the army, 
which he joined at Issus in Cilicia. After the 
death of Cyrus and the consequent failure of the 
rebellion, Artaxerxes sent Tissaphernes into West¬ 
ern Asia to take, in addition to his own satrapy, 
the command of the provinces which had been 
subject to the prince, whereupon Tamos, in alarm, 
fled from Ionia with his treasures and all his chil¬ 
dren but one, and sailed to Egypt, where he hoped 
to find refuge with Psammetichus, on whom he 
had conferred an obligation. Psammetichus, how¬ 
ever, put him and his children to death, in order 
to possess himself of his money and ships. (Xen. 
Anab. i. 2. § 21, 4. § 2. ii. 1. § 3, Hell. iii. 1. § 1 ; 
Diod. xiv. 19. 21. 35.) [E. E.] 

TA'MPHILUS or TA'MPILUS, the name of 
a family of the plebeian Baebia gens. In the 
Fasti Capitolini we find Tamphilus, but on coins 
Tampilus. 

1. Q. Baebius Tamphilus, was sent in b. c. 
219, along with P. Valerius Flaccus, by the Ro¬ 
man senate to Hannibal at Saguntum, and after¬ 
wards proceeded to Carthage, when Hannibal 
would not listen to them. Tamphilus was also 
sent in the following year on another embassy to 
Carthage. (Liv. xxi. 6, 9,18 ; Cic. Phil. v. 10.) 

2. Cn. Baebius Tamphilus, tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 204, impeached the censors, M. Livius 
Salinator and C. Claudius Nero, on account of the 
way in which they had administered the duties of 
their office ; but the senate, although discontented 
with the conduct of the censors, obliged the tribune 
to drop the prosecution, as they thought it more ad¬ 
visable to uphold the principle of the irresponsibility 
of the censors than to inflict upon them the punish¬ 
ment they deserved. In B. c. 199 Tamphilus was 
praetor, and received the command of the legions 
of the consul of the preceding year, C. Aurelius 
Cotta, which were stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Ariminum, with instructions to await the ar¬ 
rival of the new consul, C. Cornelius Lentulus. 
But Tamphilus, anxious to obtain glory, made an 
incursion into the country of the Insubrii, by 
whom he was defeated with great loss. On the 
arrival of Lentulus soon afterwards, he was or¬ 
dered to leave the province, and was sent back to 
Rome in disgrace. In b. c. 186 Tamphilus was 
one of the triumviri for founding two colonies, and 
in b. c. 182 he was consul with L. Aemilius 
Paul us. In conjunction with his colleague, Tam¬ 
philus fought against the Ligurians with success, 
and remained in the country as proconsul in the 
following year. (Liv. xxix. 37; Val. Max. vii. 2. 
§ 6 ; Liv. xxxi. 49, 50, xxxii. 1, 7, xxxix. 23, 56, 
xl. 1,16, 25.) 

3. M. Baebius Tamphilus, brother of No. 2, 
was one of the triumviri for founding a colony in 
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n. o. 194. He was praetor in b. c. 192, when he 
received Bruttii as his province, with two legions, 
and 1500 foot-soldiers and 500 horse of the allies. 
In consequence of the threatening war with An- 
tiochus the Great, he was ordered to march with 
these troops to the neighbourhood of Brundisium 
and Tarentum, and soon afterwards to cross over 
with them to Epeirus. He remained in Greece 
the following year as propraetor, and took an 
active part in the war against Antiochus. In 
conjunction with Philip, king of Macedonia, he 
marched into Thessaly, and as Antiochus retreated 
before them, Tamphilus obtained possession of 
many important towns in Thessaly. The consul 
M\ Acilius Glabrio arrived soon afterwards, and 
took the command of the troops, but Tamphilus 
continued in Greece, serving under the consul. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 45, xxxv. 10, 23, 24, xxxvi. 8, 10, 
13, 14, 22.) 

In b. c. 186, Tamphilus was one of the three 
ambassadors sent to settle the disputes between 
Eumenes and Philip and the Thessalian states. 
In b. c. 181 he was consul with P. Cornelius 
Cethegus. Both consuls received Liguria as their 
province, but they did not engage in any military 
operations. In the following year, however, when 
their command was prolonged till the arrival of 
the new consuls, they marched at the commence¬ 
ment of the spring into the territory of the Apuani 
Ligures, who, taken unawares, found themselves 
obliged to surrender. In order to prevent a re¬ 
newal of the war, the consuls transported 40,000 
of these people, with their wives and children, to 
Samnium. On account of this success, they tri¬ 
umphed on their return to Rome, being the first 
instance in which this honour had been conferred 
upon generals who had not carried on a war. (Liv. 
xxxix. 23, 24, xl. 18, 35, 37, 38.) 

4. On. Baebius Tamphilus, probably son of 
No. 2, was praetor urbanus, b. c. 1G8. In the 
following year he was one of the five legati sent 
into Illyricura. (Liv. xliv. 17, xlv. 17). 

The following coin of C. Baebius Tamphilus has 
on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on the 
reverse Apollo driving a quadriga. 
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TANAGRA (Tdvaypa), a daughter of Aeolus or 
Asopus, and wife of Poemander, is said to have 
given the name to the town of Tanagra in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 20. § 2 ; Strab. ix. p. 403.) [L. S.J 

T A'N AQUIL. f Tarquinius.] 

TA'NTALUS ( Tdvra\os ). 1. A son of Zeus 

by Pluto, or according to others (Schol. ad Eurip. 
Orest. 5; Tzetz. Chil v. 444 ; Apostol. Cent, xviii. 
7) a son of Tmolus. (Hygin. Fab . 82, 154 ; Anton. 
Lib. 36.) His wife is called by some Euryanassa 
(Schol. ad Eurip. 1. c. ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 52), by 
others Taygete or Dione (Hygin. Fab. 82 ; Ov. 
Met. vi. 1/4), and by others Clytia or Eupryto 
(Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 11 ; Apostol. l.c.) He was 
the father of Pelops, Broteas, and Niobe. (Schol. 
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ad Eurip. Or. 5; Diod. iv. 74.) All traditions 
agree in stating that he was a wealthy king, but 
while some call him king of Lydia, of Sipylus in 
Phrygia or Paphlagonia, others describe him as 
king of Argos or Corinth. (Hygin. Fab. 124 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. vi. 603 ; Diod. L c.) Tantalus is 
particularly celebrated in ancient Btory for the 
severe punishment inflicted upon him after his death 
in the lower world, the causes of which are diffe¬ 
rently stated by the ancient authors. The common 
account is that Zeus invited him to his table and 
communicated his divine counsels to him. Tanta¬ 
lus divulged the secrets intrusted to him, and the 
gods punished him by placing him in the nether 
world in the midst of a lake, but rendering it im¬ 
possible for him to drink when he was thirsty, the 
water always withdrawing when he stooped. 
Branches laden with fruit, moreover, hung over his 
head, but when he stretched out his hand to reach 
the fruit, the branches withdrew. (Horn. Od. xi. 
582.) Over his head there was suspended a huge 
rock ever threatening to crush him. (Pind. Ol. i. 
90, &c., Isthm. viii. 21 ; Eurip. Or. 5, &c.; Diod. 
v. 74 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon, iii. 25 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 82; Ilorat. Sat. i. 1. 68 ; Tibull. i. 3. 77 ; 
Ov. Met. iv. 457, Art. Am. ii. 605 ; Senec. Here. 
Fur. 752 ; Cic. de Fin. i. 18, Tuscul. iv. 16.) 
Another tradition relates that he, wanting to try 
the gods, cut his son Pelops in pieces, boiled them 
and set them before the gods at a repast. (Hygin. 
Fab. 83 ; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 603, ad Georg, iii. 7.) 
A third account states that Tantalus stole nectar 
and ambrosia from the table of the gods and gave 
them to his friends (Pind. Ol. i. 98 ; Tzetz. Chil. 
v. 465) ; and a fourth lastly relates the following 
story. Rhea caused the infant Zeus and his nurse 
to be guarded in Crete by a golden dog, whom sub¬ 
sequently Zeus appointed guardian of his temple in 
Crete. Pandareus stole this dog, and, carrying 
him to Mount Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to Tan¬ 
talus to take care of. But afterwards, when Pan¬ 
dareus demanded the dog back, Tantalus took an 
oath that he had never received him. Zeus there¬ 
upon changed Pandareus into a stone, and threw 
Tantalus down from Mount Sipylus. (Anton. Lib. 
36.) Others again relate that Hermes demanded 
the dog of Tantalus, and that the perjury was com¬ 
mitted before Hermes. (Pind. Ol. i. 90.) Zeus 
buried Tantalus under Mount Sipylus as a punish¬ 
ment. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 90, 97.) There his 
tomb was shown in later times. (Paus. ii. 22. § 4, 
v. 13. § 4.) In the Lesche of Delphi Tantalus was 
represented by Polygnotus in tne situation de¬ 
scribed in the common tradition : he was standing 
in water, with a fruit-tree over his head, and 
threatened by an overhanging rock. (Paus. x. 31. 
§ 2.) The punishment of Tantalus was proverbial 
in ancient times, and from it the English language 
has borrowed the verb M to tantalize,” that is, to 
hold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 
realized. Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 355) mentions that 
Tantalus was in love with Ganymede, and engaged 
with Ilus in a contest for the possession of the 
charming youth. 

2. A son of Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus 
(Hygin. Fab. 88, 244, 246 ; others call him a son 
of Broteas). He was married to Clytaemnestra 
before Agamemnon (Paus. ii. 22. § 4), and is said 
by some to have been killed by Agamemnon. 
(Paus. ii. 18. § 2, comp, iii 22. §4.) His tomb 
was shown at Argos. 
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3. A son of Amphion and Niobe. (Apollod. 
iii. 5. § 6 ; Ov. Met. vi. 240.) [L. S.] 

TA'NTALUS, the name of the general who 
succeeded Viriathus and who shortly afterwards 
submitted to Caepio. He is called Tantaraus by 
Diodorus (Appian, Hisp. 75 ; Diod. Eel. xxxii. 
vol. ii. p. 524, ed. Wess.) 

L. TANTA'SIUS, slain by Catiline in the 
times of Sulla. (Ascon. in Cie . Tog. Cand. p. 84, 
cd. Orelli.) 

TANU'SII, people of property proscribed by 
Sulla. (Q. Cic. de Pet. Cons. 2.) 

TANU'SIUS GE'MINUS. [Geminus.] 
TANYOXARCES. [Smerdis.] 

TA'PHIUS (T d<pios) t a son of Poseidon and 
Hippothoe, was the father of Pterelaus. He led a 
colony to Taphos, and called the inhabitants Tele- 
boans. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) [L. S.] 

TAPPO, VALERIUS. 1. L. Valerius 
Tappo, praetor b. c. 192, obtained Sicily as his 
province. He was one of the triumvirs in B. c. 
190 for settling new colonists at Placentia and 
Cremona in northern Italy. (Liv. xxxv. 10, 20, 
xxxvii. 46.) 

2. C. Valerius Tappo, tribune of the plcbs, 
B. c. 188, proposed that the suffrage should be 
given to the Formiani, Fundani and Arpinates. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 36.) 

TA'PPIJLUS, VI'LLIUS. 1. L. Villius 
Tappulus, plebeian aedile, b. c. 213. (Liv. xxv.2.) 

2. P. Villius Tappulus, plebeian aedile, b. c. 
204, and praetor b. c. 203, with Sicily as his pro¬ 
vince. In B. c. 201, he was one of the decemviri 
for assigning some of the public land in Samnium 
and Apulia to the soldiers who had served under 
P. Scipio in Africa, and in b. c. 199 he was consul 
with L. Cornelius Lentulus. In his consulship 
he had the conduct of the war against Philip 
in Macedonia, but he performed nothing of im¬ 
portance. In the following year he served as 
Icgatus under his successor T. Quintius Flamininus, 
and on the conquest of Philip in b. c. 196, he was 
one of the ten commissioners appointed by the 
senate to determine with Flamininus upon the con¬ 
ditions of the peace. After concluding the peace 
with Philip, Tappulus and one of his colleagues 
went on a mission to Antiochus in Asia. In B. c. 
193 he was again sent to Antiochus, and in the 
following year was also one of the ambassadors 
sent to Greece. (Liv. xxix. 38, xxx. 1, xxxi. 
4, 49, xxxii. 3, 6, 28, xxxiii. 24, 35, 39, 40, 
xxxiv. 59, xxxv. 13—15, 23, 39.) 

3. L. Villius Tappulus, praetor b. c. 199, 
obtained Sardinia as his province. (Liv. xxxi. 49, 
xxxii. 1.) 

TARACUS. [Sabacon.] 

TAR ANT US, a nickname bestowed on Cara- 
ualla, after his death, from a gladiator of diminu¬ 
tive stature and repulsive aspect. It is first men¬ 
tioned by Dion Cassius in the ninth chapter of his 
seventy-eighth book, and in the subsequent por¬ 
tions of his history he uniformly designates the son 
of Severua by this appellation. [W. R.] 

TARAS (Tdpoj), a son of Poseidon by a nymph, 
is said to have traversed the sea from the promon¬ 
tory of Taenarum to the south of Italy, riding on a 
dolphin, and to have founded Tarentum in Italy 
(Paus. x. 10. § 4, 13. § 5), where he was wor¬ 
shipped as a hero. (Strab. vi. p. 279.) [L. S.] 

TARA'TIA, CAIA, a Vestal Virgin, who is 
said to have given the campus Tiberinus to the 
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Roman people, and to whom, on that account, 
a statue was erected. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 11 .) 

TARAX1PPUS (Tapdfimros), wasthenameof a 
particular spot in the race-course at Olympia, where 
horses often became shy and frightened. Super¬ 
stition was not at a loss to account for this pheno¬ 
menon, for some said that on that spot Olenius or 
Dameon had been slain by Cteatus, or because it 
was the burial-place of Myrtilus (who had fright¬ 
ened the horses of Oenomaus),Alcathous,or Pelops. 
Pausanias, however, considers Taraxippus to be a 
surname of Poseidon Hippius. On the isthmus of 
Corinth, Glaucus, the eon of Sisyphus, was be¬ 
lieved to be a Taraxippus. (Paus. vi. 20. § 8, &c.; 
comp. x. 37. §4.) [L.S.] 

TARCHE'SIUS, an architectural writer, whom 
Vitruvius mentions as one of those who maintained 
that the proportions of the Doric order were un¬ 
suitable to temples. He attributes the same 
opinion to Pytheus and Hermogenes. (Vitruv. iv. 
3.§1). [P.S.] 

TARCHE'TIUS (Tapx^ios), a mythical king 
of Alba, who in some traditions is connected with 
the founders of Rome. Once a phallus was seen 
rising above one of his Hocks. In compliance with 
an oracle he ordered one of his daughters to ap¬ 
proach the phallus ; but Bhe sent one of her maid 
servants, who became pregnant, and gave birth to 
the twins Romulus and Remus. Tarchetius caused 
them to be exposed, but they were suckled by a 
she-wolf and brought up by a shepherd, and when 
they had grown up to manhood they dethroned 
Tarchetius. (Plut. Romul. 2.) [L. S.J 

TARCHON. [Tyrrhknus.] 
TARCONDI'MOTUS (T apKovllporos), the 
king of Cilicia, fought on Pompey's side against 
Caesar, in b. c. 48, but was pardoned by Caesar, 
and allowed to retain his dominions. After the 
death of Caesar he joined C. Cassius, and sub¬ 
sequently espoused the aide of Antony against 
Octavian. He was killed in a sea-fight in b. c. 31, 
while fighting under Sosius against M. Agrippa. 
His name is variously written in the ancient au¬ 
thors, but we learn from coins that Tarcondimotus 
is the correct form (Dion Cass. xli. 63, xlvii. 26, 
1. 14 ; Strab. xiv. p. 676 ; Cic. ad Pam. xv. 1 ; 
Flor. iv. 2. § 5 ; Pint. Ant. 61.) The sons of Tar¬ 
condimotus deserted Antony after the battle of 
Actiura, and united themselves to Octavian ; but 
Philopator, who had succeeded his father, was de¬ 
prived by Octavian of the part of Cappadocian 
Pontus, which he held. In b. c. 20, however, Tar¬ 
condimotus, one of the sons, received from Octavian 
all the possessions of his father, with the exception 
of a few places on the coast. (Dion Cass. Ii. 2, 7, 
liv. 9.) 



COIN OF TARCONDIMOTUS. 

TARGITAUS (Tapyiraos), a son of Zeus by h 
daughter of Borysthenes, was believed to be the 
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ancestor of all the Scythians. (Herod, iv. 
5.) [L.S.] 

TA'RIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

TARPA, SP. MAE'CIUS, was engaged by 
Pompeius to select the plays that were acted at his 
games exhibited in b. c. 55 (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1). 
Tarpa was likewise employed by Augustus as a 
dramatic censor. (Hor. Serm. i. 10. 38, Ars Pott. 
388 ; Weichert, Pott. Lot. p. 334.) 

TARPEIA, the daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the 
governor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, was tempted 
by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to 
open a gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his 
Sabines. As they entered, they threw upon her 
their shields, and thus crushed her to death. She 
was buried on the hill, and her memory was pre¬ 
served by the name of the Tarpeian rock, which 
was given to a part of the Capitoline (Liv. i. 11 ; 
comp. Dionys. ii. 38, 40). Niebuhr relates that a 
legend still exists at Rome which relates that the 
fair Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the hill, 
covered with gold and jewels, and bound by a 
spell (Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 230). Varro (L. L. 
v. 41, ed. Miiller) describes her as a Vestal Virgin ; 
but Plutarch relates (Hum. 10) that Tarpeia was 
the name of one of the four Vestals, who were first 
appointed by Numa. 

TARPEIA GENS, occurs only in the kingly 
and the early republican period. We read of a Sp. 
Tarpeius, who was the governor of the Roman 
citadel under Romulus, and whose daughter be¬ 
trayed it to the Sabines [Tarpeia], and of a Sp. 
Tarpeius Montanus Capitolinus, who was consul in 
b. c. 454 with A. Aternius Varus Fontinalis. [Ca¬ 
pitolinus.] 

TARQUINIA. [Tarquinius.] 

TARQUI'NIUS, the name of a family in early 
Roman history, to which the fifth and. seventh 
kings of Rome belonged. The table on the following 
page represents the genealogy of the family ac¬ 
cording to Livy. 

The legend of the Tarquins ran as follows. The 
Tarquins were of Greek extraction. Denmratus, 
their ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the 
Bacchiadae at Corinth, and fled from his native 
city when the power of his order was overthrown 
by Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, 
where he had mercantile connections, for commerce 
had not been considered disreputable among the 
Corinthian nobles. He brought great wealth with 
him, and is said to have been accompanied by the 
painter Cleophantus, and by Eucheir and Eugram- 
mus, masters of the plastic arts, and likewise to 
have introduced among the Etruscans the know¬ 
ledge of alphabetical writing. (Plin. H. N. xtxv. 
5. s. 43 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 14.) He married an 
Etruscan wife, by whom he had two sons, Lucumo 
and Aruns. The latter died in the lifetime of his 
father, leaving his wife pregnant; but as Dema- 
ratus was ignorant of this circumstance, he be¬ 
queathed all his property to Lucumo, and died 
himself shortly afterwards.* But, although Lu¬ 
cumo was thus one of the most wealthy persons at 
Tarquinii, and had married Tanaquil, who belonged 
to a family of the highest rank, he was excluded, 

* It is related by Strabo (viii. p. 378) that 
Demaratus became the ruler of Tarquinii, but this 
story is opposed to all other traditions, and should 
certainly be rejected. 
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as a stranger, from all power and influence in the 
state. Discontented with this inferior position, 
and urged on by his wife, he resolved to leave 
Tarquinii and remove to Rome, where a new citi¬ 
zen had more chance of obtaining distinction. He 
accordingly set out for Rome, riding in a chariot 
with his wife, and accompanied by a large train of 
followers. When they had reached the Janiculum 
and were already within sight of Rome, an eagle 
seized his cap, and after carrying it away to a great 
height placed it again upon his head. Tanaquil, 
who was skilled in the Etruscan science of augury, 
bade her husband hope for the highest honour from 
this omen. Her predictions were soon verified. 
The stranger was received with welcome, and he 
and his followers were admitted to the rights of 
Roman citizens. He took the name of L. Tar- 
quinius, to which Livy adds Priscus. His wealth, 
his courage, and his wisdom, gained him the love 
both of Ancus Marcius and of the people. The 
former appointed him guardian of his children; 
and, when he died, the senate and the people una¬ 
nimously elected Tarquinius to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarquinius was distinguished by 
great exploits in war, and by great works in peace. 
The history of his wars is related very differently 
by Livy and Dionysius. According to the former 
writer he waged war with the Latins and Sabines 
with great success. He first destroyed the wealthy 
town of Apiolae, which belonged to the Sabines, 
and subsequently took the Latin towns of Cameria, 
Crustumerium, Medullia, Ameriola, Ficulnea, Cor- 
niculum, and Nomentum. But his most memorable 
exploit was the defeat of the Sabines, who had 
advanced up to the very gates of Rome. They 
were at first driven back after a doubtful struggle, 
but were subsequently overthrown with great loss 
upon the Anio, and compelled to sue for peace. 
They ceded to the Romans the town of Collatia, 
where Tarquinius placed a strong garrison, the 
command of which he entrusted to Egerius, the son 
of his deceased brother Aruns, who, with his 
family, took the surname of Collatinus. Several 
traditions are connected with this war. The king’s 
son, a youth of fourteen, slew a foe with his own 
hand, and received as a reward a golden bulla and 
a robe bordered with purple ; and these remained 
in after times the ornaments and dress of youths of 
noble rank. In this war, also, Tarquinius is said 
to have vowed the building of the CapitoL 

Livy says nothing more respecting the wars of 
this king, but Dionysius relates at great length his 
wars with the Etruscans. According to the latter 
writer five of the great Etruscan cities sent assist¬ 
ance to the Latins, which proved ineffectual ; and 
subsequently all the twelve cities united their forces 
against Rome, but were overcome by Tarquinius, 
and compelled to submit to his authority. They 
are further stated to have done homage to him by 
presenting him with a golden crown, an ivory 
throne and sceptre, a purple tunic and robe figured 
with gold, and other badges of kingly power, such 
as the Etruscans used when their twelve cities 
chose a common chief in war. (Dionys. iii. 57, 59, 
61.) Thus, according to this story, Tarquinius 
ruled over the Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans, as 
well as Romans ; but no Latin writer mentions 
this war with the Etruscans, with the. exception of 
Florus (i. 5), and the compiler of the triumphal 
Fasti. Cicero (de Rep. ii. 20) and Strabo (v. 
231) relate that Tarquinius also subdued the Aequi; 
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but this war is not mentioned by Dionysius, and 
is referred by Livy (i. 65) to Tarquinius Superbus. 

Although the wars of Tarquinius were of great 
celebrity, the important works which he executed 
in peace have made his name still more famous. 
Many of these works are ascribed in some stories 
to the second Tarquinius, but almost all traditions 
agree in assigning to the elder Tarquinius the erec¬ 
tion of the vast sewers by which the lower parts of 
the city were drained, and which still remain, with 
not a stone displaced, to bear witness to his power 
and wealth. (See Diet. o/Antirj. art. Cloaca.) The 
quay by which the Tiber is banked, and through 
which the sewer opens into it, must clearly have 
been executed at the same time, and may therefore 
be safely ascribed to the elder Tarquinius. 

The same king is also said in some traditions to 
have laid out the Circus Maximus in the valley 
which had been redeemed from water by the 
sewers, and also to have instituted the Great or 
Roman Games, which were henceforth performed 
in the Circus. The Forum, with its porticoes and 
rows of shops, wa 3 also his work, and he likewise 
began to surround the city with a stone wall, a 
work which was finished by his successor Servius 
Tullius. The building of the Capitoline temple is 
moreover attributed to the elder Tarquinius, though 
most traditions ascribe this work to his son, and 
only the vow to the father. 

Tarquinius also made some changes in the consti¬ 
tution of the state. He added a hundred new 
members to the senate, who were called patres 
minorum gentium, to distinguish them from the old 
senators, who were now called patres majorum 
gentium. He wished to add to the three centuries 
of equites established by Romulus three new cen¬ 
turies, and to call them after himself and two of 
his friends. His plan was opposed by the augur 
Attus Navius, who gave a convincing proof that 
the gods were opposed to his purpose. [Navius.] 
Accordingly he gave up his design of establishing 
new centuries, but to each of the former centuries 
he associated another under the same name, so that 
henceforth there were the first and second Ramnes, 
Tities, and Luceres. He increased the number of 
Vestal Virgins from four to six, 

vol. hi. 


Tarquinius had reigned thirty-eight years, when 
he was assassinated by the contrivance of the sons 
of Ancus Marcius. They had long wished to take 
vengeance upon him on account of their being de¬ 
prived of the throne, and now fearing lest he should 
secure the succession to his son-in-law Servius Tul¬ 
lius, they hired two countrymen, who, feigning to 
have a quarrel, came before the king to have their 
dispute decided ; and while he was listening to the 
complaint of one, the other gave him a deadly wound 
with his axe. But the sons of Marcius did not se¬ 
cure the reward of their crime, for Servius Tullius, 
with the assistance of Tanaquil, succeeded to the 
vacant throne. Tarquinius left two sons and two 
daughters, i I is two sons, L. Tarquinius and Aruns, 
were subsequently married to the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius. One of his daughters was mar¬ 
ried to Servius Tullius, and the other to M. Brutus, 
by whom she became the mother of the celebrated 
L. Brutus, the first consul at Rome. The princi¬ 
pal authorities for the life of Tarquinius Priscus are 
Livy (i. 34—41), Dionysius (iii. 46—73, iv. 1), 
and Cicero (de Rep. iii. 20.). 

The life of Servius Tullius is given under Tul¬ 
lius. There it is related how he was murdered, 
after a reign of forty-four years, by his son-in-law, 
L. Tarquinius, who had been urged on by his 
wicked wife to commit the dreadful deed. The 
Roman writers represent the younger Tarquinius 
as a cruel and tyrannical monarch, and the fact 
of his being the last king of Rome has doubtless 
contributed not a little to blacken his character. 
The estimation in which he was held by the Romans 
is shown by his surname of Superbus. 

L. Tarquinius Superbus commenced his reign 
without any of the forms of election. He seized 
the kingdom as a recovered inheritance, and did 
not wait to be elected by the senate or the 
people, or to receive the imperium from the curiae. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to abolish 
all the privileges which had been conferred upon 
the plebeians by Servius, since the patricians 
had assisted him in obtaining the kingdom. He 
forbade the meetings of the tribes, and repealed the 
laws which had conferred civil equality upon the 
plebeians, and which had abolished the right of 

3 R 
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seizing the person of a debtor. He also compelled 
the poor to work at miserable wages upon his mag¬ 
nificent buildings, and the hardships which they 
suffered were so great that many put an end to their 
lives. But he did not confine his oppressions to 
the poor. All the senators and patricians whom 
he mistrusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were 
put to death or driven into exile. The vacant 
places in the senate were not filled up, and this 
body was scarcely ever consulted by him. He 
surrounded himself by a body-guard, by means of 
which he was enabled to do what he liked. But, 
nlthough a tyrant at home, he raised the state to 
great influence and power among the surrounding 
nations, partly by his alliances and partly by his 
conquests. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
Octavius Marailius of Tusculum, the most power¬ 
ful of the Latin chiefs, and by his means he ac¬ 
quired great influence in Latium. Under his sway 
Home became eventually the acknowledged head 
of the Latin confederacy. According to Cicero (He 
Rep. ii. 24) he subdued the whole of Latium by 
force of arms ; but Livy and Dionysius represent 
his supremacy as due to his alliances and intrigues. 
Any Latin chiefs, like Turnus Herdonius, who at¬ 
tempted to resist him, were treated as traitors and 
punished with death. At the solemn meeting of 
the Latins at the Alban Mount, Tarquinius sacri¬ 
ficed the bull on behalf of all the allies, and distri¬ 
buted the flesh to the people of the league. So 
complete was the union of the Romans and the 
Latins that the soldiers of the two nations were 
not kept separate, but each maniple in the army 
was composed of both Romans and Latins. The 
Hernici also became members of the league, hut 
their troops were kept apart from the Roman le¬ 
gions. 

Strengthened by this Latin alliance, and at the 
head of a formidable army, Tarquinius turned his 
arms against the Volscians. He took the wealthy 
town of Suessa Pometia, with the spoils of which 
he commenced the erection of the Capitol which 
his father had vowed ; but great as these were, 
they were scarcely sufficient even for the founda¬ 
tions of this magnificent edifice, and the people were 
heavily taxed to complete the building. In digging 
for the foundations, a human head was discovered 
beneath the earth, undecayed and trickling with 
blood ; and Etruscan soothsayers expounded the 
prodigy as a sign that Rome was destined to be¬ 
come the head of the world. In the vaults of this 
temple he deposited the Sibylline books, which the 
king purchased from a sibyl or prophetess. She 
had offered to sell him nine books for three hundred 
pieces of gold. The king refused the offer with 
scorn. Thereupon Bhe went away, and burned 
three, and then demanded the same price for the 
six. The king still refused. She again went 
away and burnt three more, and still demanded the 
same price for the remaining three. The king now 
purchased the three books, and the sibyl disap¬ 
peared. 

In order to secure his Volscian conquests, Tar r 
quinius founded the colonies of Signia and Circeii. 
He was next engaged in a war with Gabii, one of 
the Latin cities, which refused to enter into the 
league. Unable to take the city by force of arms, 
Tarquinius had recourse to stratagem. His son, 
Sextus, pretending to be ill-treated by his father, 
and covered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled 
to Gabii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted 
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him with the command of their troops, and when 
he had obtained the unlimited confidence of the 
citizens, he sent a messenger to his father to in¬ 
quire how he should deliver the city into his hands. 
The king, who was walking in his garden when 
the messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies with 
his stick. Sextus took the hint. He put to death 
or banished, on false charges, all the leading men 
of the place, and then bad no difficulty in compel¬ 
ling it to submit to his father. 

In the midst of his prosperity, Tarquinius was 
troubled by a strange portent. A serpent crawled 
out from the altar in the royal palace, and seized 
on the entrails of the victim. The king, in fear, 
sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to consult the 
oracle at Delphi. They were accompanied by 
their cousin, L. Junius Brutus. One of -the sisters 
of Tarquinius had been married to M. Brutus, a 
man of great wealth, who died, leaving two sons 
under age. Of these the elder was killed by 
Tarquinius, who coveted their possessions ; the 
younger escaped his brother’s fate only by feigning 
idiotcy. On arriving at Delphi, Brutus propitiated 
the priestess with the gift of a golden stick en¬ 
closed in a hollow staff. After executing the king’s 
commission, Titus and Aruns asked the* priestess 
who was to reign at Rome after their father. The 
priestess replied, whichsoever should first kiss his 
mother. The princes agreed to keep the matter 
secret from Sextus, who was at Rome, and to cast 
lots between themselves. Brutus, who better un¬ 
derstood the meaning of the oracle, fell, as if by 
chance, when they quitted the temple, and kissed 
the earth, mother of them all. The fall of the 
king was also foreshadowed by other prodigies, and 
it came to pass in the following way: — 

Tarquinius was besieging Ardea, a city of the 
Rutulians. The place could not be taken by force, 
and the Roman army lay encamped beneath the 
walls. Here as the king’s sons, and their cousin, 
Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of Egerius, were 
feasting together, a dispute arose about the virtue 
of their wives. As nothing was doing in the field, 
they mounted their horses to visit their homes by 
surprize. They first went to Rome, where they sur¬ 
prized the king’s daughters at a splendid banquet. 
They then hastened to Collatia, and there, though 
it was late in the night, they found Lucretia, the 
wife of Collatinus, spinning amid her handmaids. 
The beauty and virtue of Lucretia had fired the 
evil passions of Sextus. A few days he returned 
to Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the dead 
of night he entered the chamber with a drawn 
sword; by threatening to lay a slave with his 
throat cut beside her, whom he would pretend 
to have killed in order to avenge her husband’s 
honour, he forced her to yield to his wishes. As 
soon as Sextus had departed, Lucretia sent for her 
husband and father. Collatinus came, accompanied 
by L. Brutus; Lucretius, with P. Valerius, who 
afterwards gained the surname of Publicola. They 
found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them 
what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death. 
They all swore to avenge her. Brutus threw off 
his assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their 
head. They carried the corpse into the market¬ 
place of Collatia. There the people took np arms, 
and resolved to renounce the Tarquins. A number 
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of young men attended the funeral procegsion to 
Rome. Brutus, who was Tribunus Celerum, sum¬ 
moned the people, and related the deed of shame. 
All classes were inflamed with the same indignation. 
A decree was passed deposing the king, and banish¬ 
ing him and his family from the city. Brutus 
now set out for the army at Ardea. Tarquinius 
meantime had hastened to Rome, but found the 
gates closed against him. Brutus was received 
with joy at Ardea; and the army likewise re¬ 
nounced their allegiance to the tyrant. Tarquinius, 
with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at 
Caere in Etruria. Sextus repaired to Gabii, his own 
principality, where, according to Livy, he was 
shortly after murdered by the friends of those whom 
he had put to death. Tarquinius reigned twenty-five 
years. His banishment was placed in the year of 
the city 244, or b. c. 510. (Liv. i. 49 —60; 
Dionys. iv. 41—75 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 24, 25.) 

The remainder of the story may be told with 
greater brevity. The history of the establish¬ 
ment of the republic and of the attempts of Tar¬ 
quinius to recover the sovereignty, has already 
been related in detail in other articles. L. Brutus 
and Tarquinius Collatinus were the first consuls; 
but the people so hated the very name and race of 
the dethroned king, that Collatinus was obliged to 
resign his office, and retire from Rome. P. Vale¬ 
rius was elected consul in his place. [Collati¬ 
nus.] Meantime ambassadors came to Rome from 
Tarquinii, to which city Tarquinius had removed 
from Caere, demanding the restitution of his pri¬ 
vate property. The demand seemed just to the 
senate and the people ; but while the ambassadors 
were making preparation for carrying away the 
property, they found means to organize a conspi¬ 
racy among the young Roman nobles for the restor¬ 
ation of the royal family. The plot was discovered 
by means of a slave, and the consul Brutus ordered 
the execution of his two sons, who were parties to 
the plot. The agreement to give up the property 
was made void by this attempt at treason. The 
royal goods were abandoned to the people to plun¬ 
der, and their landed estates were divided among 
the poor, with the exception of the plain between 
the city and the river, which was reserved for 
public uses. This plain was consecrated to Mars, 
and called the Campus Martius. 

Tarquinius now endeavoured to recover the 
throne by force of arms. The people of Tarquinii 
and Veii espoused his cause, and marched against 
Rome. The two consuls advanced to meet them. 
A bloody battle was fought, in which Brutus and 
Aruns, the son of Tarquinius, slew each other. 
Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was 
heard in the dead of night, proclaiming that the 
Romans had conquered, as the Etruscans had lost 
one man more. Alarmed at this, the Etruscans 
fled, and Valerius, the surviving consul, entered 
Rome in triumph. 

Tarquinius next repaired to Lars Porsena, the 
powerful king of Clusium, who likewise espoused 
his cause, and marched against Rome at the head 
of a vast army. The history of this memorable 
expedition, which was long preserved in the Ro¬ 
man lays, is related under Porsena. 

After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius took 
refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octavius of 
Tusculum. Under the guidance of the latter, the 
Latin states espoused the cause of the exiled king, 
and eventually declared war against Rome. The 
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contest was decided by the battle of the lake Re¬ 
gill us, which was long celebrated in song, and the 
description of which in Livy resembles one of the 
battles in the Iliad. The Romans were com¬ 
manded by the dictator, A. Postumius, and by his 
lieutenant, T. Aebutius, the master of the knights; 
the Latins were headed by Tarquinius and Oc¬ 
tavius Mamilius. The struggle was fierce and 
bloody, but the Latins at length turned to flight. 
Almost all the chiefs on either side fell in the 
conflict, or were grievously wounded. Tarquinius 
himself was wounded, but escaped with his life ; 
his son Sextus is said to have fallen in this 
battle, though, according to another tradition, as we 
have already seen, he is said to have been slain 
by the inhabitants of Gabii. It was related in 
the old tradition, that the Romans gained this 
battle by the assistance of the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Pollux), who were seen charging the Latins 
at tho head of the Roman cavalry, and who after¬ 
wards carried to Home the intelligence of the de¬ 
feat of the Latins. A temple was built in the 
forum on the spot where they appeared, and their 
festival was celebrated yearly on the Ides of Quin- 
tilis (the 15th of July), the day of the battle of 
Regillus, on which all the knights passed in solemn 
procession to their temple. According to Livy the 
battle of the lake Regillus was fought in B. c. 498, 
but lie says that some of the annals placed it in 
b. c. 496, in which year it is given by Dionysius 
(vi. 3) and in the Fasti Capitolini. 

The Latins were completely humbled by this 
victory. Tarquinius Superbus had no other state 
to whom he could apply for assistance. He had 
already survived all his family ; and he now fled 
to Aristobulua at Cumae, where he died a wretched 
and childless old man. (Liv. ii. 1—21 ; Dionys. 
v. 1—vi. 21.) 

In the preceding account we have attempted to 
give the story of the Tarquins as nearly as possible 
in the words of the ancient writers. But it is 
hardly necessary to remark in the present day that 
this story cannot be received as a real history, or 
to point out the numerous inconsistencies and 
impossibilities in the narrative. It may suffice as 
a sample to remind the reader that the younger 
Tarquinius who was expelled from Rome in mature 
age, was the son of the king who ascended the 
throne 107 years previously in the vigour of life ; 
and that Servius Tullius, who married the daughter 
of Tarquinius Priscus, shortly before he ascended 
the throne, immediately after his accession is the 
father of two daughters whom he marries to the 
brothers of his own wife. It would be a fruitless 
task to endeavour to ascertain the real history of 
the later Roman monarchy ; for although the legend 
has doubtless preserved some facts, yet we have no 
criteria to determine the true from the false. The 
story of the Tarquins has evidently been drawn 
from the works of several popular poets, and there 
can be little doubt that one at least of the writers 
must have become acquainted with Greek literature 
from the Greek colonies in southern Italy. The 
stratagem by which Tarquinius obtained possession 
of Gabii is obviously taken from a tale in IlerodottlB 
(iii. 154), and similar cases might easily be multi¬ 
plied. Hence we may account for the Greek origin 
of the Tarquins. There is, however, one fact in the 
common tale which it is impossible to disbelieve, 
although it has been questioned by Niebuhr, we 
mean the Etruscan origin of the Tarquins. Niebuhr 
3a 2 
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attempts to establish the Latin origin of Tarquinius 
by several considerations. He remarks that we 
read of a Tarquinia gens; that the surname Prisons 
of the elder Tarquinius was a regular Latin surname, 
which occurs in the family of the Servilii and many 
others; and lastly, that the wife of the elder Tar- 
quinius was called in one tradition, not Tanaquil, 
but Caia Caecilia, a name which may be traced to 
Caeculus, the mythic founder of Praeneste. These 
arguments, however, have not much weight, and 
certainly are insufficient to refute the universally 
received belief of antiquity in the Etruscan origin 
of the Tarquins, which is, moreover, confirmed by 
the great architectural works undertaken in the 
time of the last Roman kings, works to which no 
Sabine or Latin town could lay claim, and which 
at that time could have been accomplished by the 
Etruscans alone. Moreover the tradition which 
connects Tarquinius with the Luceres, the third 
ancient Roman tribe, again points to Etruria ; for 
although Niebuhr looks upon the Luceres as Latins, 
most subsequent scholars have with far more pro¬ 
bability supposed the third tribe to have been of 
Etruscan origin. (Comp. Becker, Ilandbuch der 
Pomiscken Alterthumer , vol. ii. part i. p. 30.) The 
statement of Dionysius that Tarquinius Priscus 
conquered the whole of Etruria, and was acknow¬ 
ledged by the twelve Etruscan cities as their ruler, 
to whom they paid homage, must certainly be 
rejected, when we recollect the small extent of the 
Roman dominions under the preceding king, and 
the great power and extensive territory of the 
Etruscans at that time. It is far more probable 
that Rome was conquered by the Etruscans, and 
that the epoch of the Tarquins represents an 
Etruscan rule at Rome. This is the opinion of 
K. 0. Muller. He supposes that the town of 
Tarquinii was at this time at the head of Etruria, 
and that the twelve Etruscan cities did homage to 
the ruler of Tarquinii. He further supposes that 
Rome as well as a part of Latium acknowledged 
the supremacy of Tarquinii ; and that as Rome 
was the most important of the possessions of Tar¬ 
quinii towards the south, it was fortified and 
enlarged, and thus became a great and flourishing 
city. Many Tarquinian nobles would naturally 
take up their abode at Rome, and one of them 
might have been entrusted by Tarquinii with the 
government of the city. Muller however thinks 
that L. Tarquinius is not the real name of the 
Etruscan ruler, but that Lucius is the Latinized 
form of Lucumo, and that Tarquinius merely 
indicates his origin from Tarquinii. According to 
Miiller the banishment of the Tarquins was not an 
isolated event confined to Rome, but was connected 
with the fall of the city of Tarquinii, which lost at 
that time its supremacy over the other Etruscan 
cities. (MUller, Etrusker , vol. i. p. 118, &c.) 

TARQUI'NIUS. 1. P. Tarquinius, tribune 
of the plebs with Livius Drusus, b. c. 91, sup¬ 
ported the latter in the laws which he proposed. 
(J. Obseq. c. 114.) 

2. L. Tarquinius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
turned informer, and accused M. Crassus of being 
privy to the conspiracy. (Sail. Cat 48.) 

TARQUI'TIA GENS, was of patrician rank, 
and of great antiquity, but only one member 
of it is mentioned, namely L. Tarquitius Flaccus, 
who was magister equitum to the dictator Cincin- 
natus in b. c. 458 [Flaccus]. The other Tar- 
quitii whose names occur towards the end of the 
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republic, can scarcely be regarded as members of 
the patrician gens. 

TARQUI'TIUS. 1. A Roman writer, who 
translated from the Etruscan a work entitled Os- 
tentarium Tuscum. (Plin. H. N. in Catal. Auctor. 
lib. ii.; Macrob. Sat. iii. 7 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eel. iv. 
43 ; Festus, p. 274, ed. Miiller ; MUller, Etrusker, 
vol. ii. p. 36.) 

2. L. Tarquitius, mentioned by Cicero in b. c. 
50. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 8. § 4.) 

3. Q. Tarquitius, occurs only on coins, of 
which a specimen is annexed. The obverse repre¬ 
sents a woman’s head with c. annivs, and the 
reverse Victory in a biga, with Q. tarquiti. A 
similar coin is figured in Vol. I. p. 180, with the 
name of L. Fabius on the obverse ; and Eckliel 
supposes that Q. Tarquitius and L. Fabius were 
the quaestors of C. Annius, who fought in Spain 
against Sertorius in b. c. 82. (Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 
134, 322.) 



COIN OF Q. TARQUITIUS. 

TARQUI'TIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 
TARRUNTE'NUS PATERNUS. [Pater- 

NUS.] 

TA'RTARUS (Tdprapos), a son of Aether and 
Ge, and by his mother Ge the father of the Gi- 
gantes, Typhoeus and Echidna. (Hygin. Praef. 

р. 3, &c.. Fab. 152; lies. Theog. 821 ; Apollod. 

ii. 1. § 2.) In the Iliad Tartarus is a place far below 
the earth, as far below Hades as Heaven is above 
the earth, and closed by iron gates. (Horn. II. viii. 
13, &c., 481 ; comp. Hes. Theog. 807.) Later 
poets describe Tartarus as the place in the lower 
world in which the spirits of wicked men are 
punished for their crimes, and sometimes they use 
the name as synonymous with Hades or the lower 
world in general; and pater Tartarus is used for 
Pluto. (Val. Flacc. iv. 258.) [L. S ] 

TARU'TIUS FIRMIA'NUS. [Firmianus.] 

TASGE'TIUS, was of a noble family among 
the Carnutes, and was made king of his people by 
Caesar, but was assassinated in the third year of 
his reign. (Caes. Ii. G. v. 25). 

TASIACES. [Sab aces.] 

TATIA'NUS (Tartavds), a Christian writer of 
the second century, was bom, according to hi* own 
statement (Orat. ad Graecos , sub fin.) in Assyria, 
and was educated in the religion and philosophy of 
the Greeks, (ibid.) Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
lib. iii. c. xii. § 81, ed Klotz. Lips. 1831), Epi- 
phanius, in the body of his work ( JIaeres . xlvi.), 
and Theodoret (ffaeret. Fat ml. Compendium , lib. i. 

с. 20), call him “ the Syrian,” or “ a Syrian by 
race; ” but Epipbanius, in another place (adv. 
Ilaeres . Indicul. ad lib. i. vol. iii.), followed by 
Joannes Damascenus (De Haeresih. apud Coteler. 
Eccles. Graeo. Monum. vol. i. p. 292), says he was 
a Mesopotamian ; a statement which is adopted by 
Cave and some other modems. TatianVown au¬ 
thority would of course be decisive, were it not for 
the vagueness with which the names Assyria and 
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Syria are used by the ancients ; however, we think 
it most probable that by “the land of the As¬ 
syrians” rp rS>v 'Aacrvpiuv yp) Tatian means 
the country east of the Tigris ; but his mode of 
expression affords some ground to think that 
though bom in the land of Assyria, he was not 
of Assyrian race ; and his name has some ap¬ 
pearance of being Roman. He appears to have 
followed the profession of a sophist, or teacher 
of rhetoric ; and he was perhaps a teacher of phi¬ 
losophy also (comp. Tatian. Orat. ad Graec. c. ii. 
and lvi.; Euseb. H. E. iv. 16 ; Hicron. De Viris 
Illustr. c. 29 ; Theodoret. 1. c.), though Valesius 
(Not. in Euseb. 1. c .) contends earnestly against the 
supposition. He certainly acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Greek literature. He travelled over 
many countries, and appears to have been engaged 
in a variety of pursuits (rexvcus kcu imyoiais 
^yuop^aas 7roAAafs, Orat. ad Graec. c. lvi.) until, 
at last, he came to Rome. He had probably im¬ 
bibed the doctrines of the Platonic philosophy 
(comp. Orat. ad Graec. c. xix. and Worth’s note 
in loc.)i but he was dissatisfied with the hollowness 
of the professions of the philosophers of his day, and 
disgusted with the cruelty and impurity of the wor¬ 
ship both of the Greeks and Romans (Orat. ad Grace. 
cc. xliii—xlvi.); and his mind was anxiously longing 
for something more ennobling, when he met with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. By the perusal 
of these, his conversion to Christianity was effected. 
Whether his connection with Justin Martyr, of 
whom, according to the testimony of Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haeres. lib. i. c. 31), Epiphanius ( Haeres . 
xlvi.), Jerome ( l. c.), Philastrius (De Haeres. c. 48), 
and Theodoret (l. c.), he was the hearer or disciple, 
was previous to his conversion or subsequent to it, 
is not clear. 

During Justin’s life, Tatian remained in con¬ 
nection with the Catholic church ; but after Justin’s 
death he embraced views of a Gnostic character, 
with which probably the notions imbibed during his 
early residence in the East disposed him to sympa¬ 
thize. Whether he had been previously restrained by 
the influence of Justin from embracing those views, 
is not clear, though Irenaeus, Jerome, and Epipha¬ 
nius seem to intimate that he had. He appears to 
have remained for a time after Justin’s death in 
communion with the church. Tillemont thinks that 
after Justin’s death many of his disciples, among them 
Rhodon [Rhodon] placed themselves under Tatian’s 
instruction ; but though Rhodon himself (apud 
Euseb. H. E. v. 13) states that he was a disciple 
of Tatian, it does not follow that this was after 
Justin’s death. Like Justin, Tatian engaged in 
controversies with the philosophers of his day, at¬ 
tacking them on the corruptions of heathenism, 
and pointing out the superiority of the Jewish 
and Christian religions. He waB involved in a 
dispute with the Cynic Crescens [Crercbns], 
whom he charges with having plotted his death, as 
well as that of Justin. [Justinus, No. 1.] 

His embracing, at least his avowal of his here¬ 
tical opinions, was apparently not very long after 
Justin’s death, otherwise we cannot account for 
the general impression that he had been kept from 
heresy by Justin’s influence. He does not appear 
to have broached his obnoxious sentiments at 
Rome. According to Epiphanius, he returned into 
the East, and there imbibed and promulgated 
them. The statement of Epiphanius (/. 0 .), fol¬ 
lowed by Josephus [Josephus, No, 12] in his 
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Hypomnesticon , that they were broached in Meso¬ 
potamia, leads to the conclusion that Tatian settled 
in that province ; but when he further states that 
they were embraced by some* persons at Antioch, 
the capital of Syria, and spread from thence into 
Cilicia and Pisidia, we cannot determine whether 
this was through the personal exertions and teach¬ 
ing of Tatian, or whether through some of his dis¬ 
ciples. We have no further account of him ; and 
neither the time nor place of his death is known. 
In fact, the chronology of his whole life is un¬ 
certain ; we only know that he was contemporary 
with Justin, and was at Rome before and at the 
time of that martyr’s death, the date of which, as 
we have shown elsewhere [Justinus, No. 1], is by 
no means determined, but may be probably fixed 
in or near a. d. 166 or 167. 

The followers of Tatian constituted a sect, de¬ 
signated from him Tatiuni. (Epiphan. Haeres. xlvi.; 
Augustin. Haeres. xxv.) They appear to have 
been nearly identical with the Encratitae (the 
name is variously written *EyKpar e?s, Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haeres. lib. i. c. 30, *E yKparirai, Epiphan. 
Haeres. xlvii.; or 'Eynparpral^ Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lib. i. c. 15, Paedagog. lib. ii. c. 2) and with the 
Severiani, who derived their name from Severus, a 
contemporary of Tatian. [Severus, Greek, lite¬ 
rary and ecclesiastical, No. 3.] These sects were 
also known by the name of ' Tbpoirapaa-rdrat , “ Hy¬ 
dro parastatae,” or “ Offerers of water,” from their 
use of water in the Eucharist. From this last 
peculiarity they were called by some of the Latin 
fathers (Augustin.//acres. Ixiv.; Philastrius, Haeres . 
Ixxvii.) “ Aquarii.” Tillemont lias collected a 
number of other names which he supposes to have 
been given them. The tenets of the Tatiani and 
Encratitae and Severiani, whether these names de¬ 
note one sect, or dilferent, but kindred sects, par¬ 
took of the usual character of the Gnostic body to 
which they belonged. Tatian held the doctrine 
of Aeons, which he is said to have derived from 
Valentinus or Marcion (Philastrius, Haeres.x lviii.), 
and to have given further development to it. He 
distinguished the Demiurgus, the Creator of the 
world and giver of the Mosaic law, from the Su¬ 
preme and Benignant God, from whom the Gospel 
came. Epiphanius (a not very trustworthy autho¬ 
rity), ascribes to the Severiani the belief that be¬ 
side the Supreme Being there was “ a great ruler 
of the powers” named *IaA5a6ac66 “ Ialdabaoth,” 
or 5a6aw0, “ Sabaoth ” (an obvious corruption of 
the “ Jehovah-Sabaoth” of the Jewish Scriptures), 
of whom b AtaSoAos, “■ the devil,” was the son; 
and that the devil, being by the Supreme God cast 
down to the earth in the form of a serpent, pro¬ 
duced the vine, the tendrils of which indicated 
their origin by their serpent-like form: they 
ascribed also to the devil the formation of woman, 
and of the lower part of the man. The “ ruler of 
the powers,” Ialdabaoth, is apparently the Demi* 
urgus of Tatian; but how far the other opinions 
described were held by him is not clear; it is, 
however, remarkable that he and his followers 
abstained from wine and animal food, and con¬ 
demned marriage. But what especially shocked 
the piety and charity of the Catholics was Tatian’s 
affirming the damnation of Adam, a “ blasphemy ” 
which is said to have originated with him, and 
drew upon him especial odium. 

The sects of the Tatiani and Severiani are said 
bv Epiphanius to have been nearly extinct in his 
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time: but this can hardly mean more than that the 
names had gone into disuse; for the Encratitae, 
whom we take to have been substantially the 
same, were still numerous in Pisidia, the Torrid 
Phrygia (t$ K acavplvy), and other districts of 
Asia Minor. 

Tatian is said to have rejected some of St 
Paul's Epistles (Hieronym. Prooem. in Comment, 
in Titum ), but to have received others. He also 
received, but not without mutilation, the four Gos¬ 
pels. (Irenaeus, l. o. and c. 31 ; Clem. Alex. /. c. 
and Fragmenta Propheticor. selecta , c. 38 ; Origen, 
De Orationc, p. 77, ed. Oxford ; Hieronym. De Viris 
Illustr. c. 17, alibi; Epiphanius, Augustin, Philas- 
strius, ll. cc. ; Tertullian, or rather his anonymous 
continuator, De Praescript. Haereticor . c. 52; Theo- 
doret. Haeretic. Fabul. Compmd. lib. i. c. 20 ; Citron. 
Paschale , p. 260, ed. Paris, p. 486, ed. Bonn ; comp. 
Neander, Church History (by Rose), vol. ii. p. 109.) 

Tatian was a voluminous writer. Eusebius speaks 
of him in one place (H. E. iv. 16) as “ leaving many 
memorials of himself in his writings and in 
another place (H. E. iv. 29) he says, “ he left a 
great number of writings, of which the most cele¬ 
brated is his Discourse to the Creeks .” Jerome also 
states (De Viris Illustr. c. 17) that he wrote “ a 
countless number of volumes” (infinita volumina) ; 
of which, however, even then, the above-mentioned 
discourse was the only one extant, at least so far as 
Jerome was informed. The Diatessaron was, how¬ 
ever, still in existence, though Jerome does not 
mention it, either because he did not regard it as 
an original work, but only an arrangement of the 
Gospels, or perhaps because its existence was not 
known to him. The other works of Tatian were 
probably either such as the early Christians were 
little interested in, or were so replete with the 
wild speculations of his later years, as never to 
have had any circulation in the orthodox portion of 
the church. 

The Upbs "EWrjva^ Oratio adversus Graecos , as 
the title is commonly though incorrectly rendered 
(we believe it should be ad Graecos ), is still extant, 
and is a remonstrance addressed to the Greeks on 
their repugnance to, and contempt for, the opinions 
of foreigners. Jerome (De Viris Illust. c. 17) and 
Rufinus translate the title Contra Gentes ; but the 
contents of the work show that “EWrivas is not 
used as equivalent to v E0v^, w Gentiles” (a usage 
no doubt sufficiently common), but in its proper sig¬ 
nification of “ Greeks,” as distinguished from Bdp- 
Gapoi, ” Foreigners.” This is clear from the opening 
sentence of the work, raw (ptMxfyvs Starl- 
0e<rde rpbt robs fiap6dpovs, S> idvbpts "EA.A rjv*s 9 
prjbb (pQoyfjcrrjTe rdis rovroon bdypacri. “ Be not 
quite hostile, O Greeks, in your disposition towards 
foreigners, and do not regard their opinions unfa¬ 
vourably.” He then proceeds to show that they 
(the Greeks) had derived their own usages from 
the very foreigners whom they despised, borrowing 
from Telmessus the art of divination from dreams, 
astrology from the Carians, augury from the flight 
of birds from the ancient Phrygians and Isaurians, 
the practice of sacrifice from Cyprus, astronomy 
from Babylon, magic from Persia, geometry from 
Egypt, and alphabetic writing from Phoenicia, &c. 
(c. 1, 2.) He rakes together the current charges 
of folly against their philosophers, and of wicked¬ 
ness against their heroes, (c. 3 — 6.) He unfolds 
his views of the Supreme Being (c. 6, 7), of the 
Logos (c. 7, 8), the resurrection (c. 9, 10), of the 
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freedom of the will, both of men and angels (c. 10), 
and of the fall (c. 11). He then exposes the follies 
and crimes ascribed to the divinities of the Greeks 
in the popular theology (c. 12—17), and contrasts 
with them the purer morality, and the more ele¬ 
vated views of the universe and of God, and of the 
divine administration, which he had received (c. 17, 
foil.). Throughout the work he pursues a similar 
strain of argument, examining the metaphysics and 
theology of his opponents, pointing out the supe¬ 
riority of the religion of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, and insisting on the superior antiquity 
of Moses, the oldest Jewish writer, when compared 
with Homer, the oldest Greek writer. It has been 
a subject of dispute with the learned, how far this 
work of Tatian shows indications of those heretical 
views, the development of whieh afterwards en¬ 
tailed upon him so much odium. Brucker, in his 
Historia Critica Philosophiae , endeavours to show 
that Tatian’s philosophy, even while he was ac¬ 
counted orthodox, was grievously corrupted by the 
intermixture- of Cabbalistic, Gnostic, and Neo- 
Platonic notions : on the other hand, Lange (His- 
totia Dogmatwn, vol. i. p. 223, Ac.), Bull (Defens. 
Fid. Nicaen. sect. iii. c. 6), and Ceillier (Auteurs 
Sucres, vol. iii. p. 127), contend for his orthodoxy. 
Certainly some of his sentiments are of a very fanciful 
character, and his speculations very remote from the 
simplicity of Christian truth, but he was, when he 
wrote this work, far from holding the characteristic 
doctrines of Gnosticism, such as the eternity and 
evil nature of matter, and the alienation or hos¬ 
tility between the Supreme God and the Demiurgos 
or Creator. 

The Greek text of this remarkable work was 
first published with a Latin version by Conrad 
Gesner, with the Sententiae of Antonius Melissa 
and Maximus, and the Ad Autolycum of Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, fol. Zuric. 1546. The Latin version 
of these works, by Gesner, was published separately, 
and that of Tatian was frequently reprinted in the 
successive editions of the Bibliotheca Patmm of 
De la Bigne, Paris, 1575, 1589, 1610, Cologne, 
1618, Lyon, 1677, and also in the Mella Patrum 
of Francis Rous, 8vo. London, 1650, pp. 66, &c. ; 
and both the Latin version of Gesner, and the ori¬ 
ginal Greek, but varying from Gesner’s text, are 
given in the OHhodoxographa of Heroldus, fol. 
Basel, 1555 (Cave speaks of a previous edition in 
a.d. 1551), and \n\\\o Auctariumoi Ducaeus(Fronto 
Le Due), fol. Paris, 1624. They were published also 
with the writings of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, and Herraeias, Paris, 1615 and 1636, 
and Cologne (or rather Wittenberg), 1686. The 
last edition had the notes of Kortholt. Cave speaks 
of an edition of Tatian in folio, Paris, 1618, but 
Fabricius does not notice it. But the most valuable 
edition was that of William Worth, archdeacon of 
Worcester, 8vo. Oxford, 1700, which contained, 
besides a revised Greek text of Tatian, and of the 
Jrrisio Gentilium Philosophorum of Hermeias, the 
Latin versions of Tatian by Gesner, and of Hermeias 
by Seiler,' the entire notes of Gesner, Ducaeus, 
Kortholt, and others, and some valuable Disserta- 
tiones. The Oratio ad Graecos was also given by 
Prudentius Maran, in his (the Benedictine) edition 
of Justin Martyr, fol. Paris, 1742, in the first vol. 
of Galland's Bibliotheca Patrum, fol. Venice, 1765, 
and in the third vol. of the Sanctorum Patrum 
Opera Polemica , 8vo. Wurzburg, 1777. 

Of the other works of Tatian only a few fragments 
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are preserved: indeed we do not know even the 
names of more than a few of his “infinita volumina.” 
They are as follows. 1. Tlepl rov (card rbu 2a>rfjpa 
KarapTicrfiov , De Perfections secundum Servatorem . 
This is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
lib. iii. c. 12). It was written after he had be¬ 
come heretical, for the passage cited by Clement is 
in condemnation of matrimony. 2. Upo^Avpdrtov 
f$l€Atov, Quaestionum Liber , mentioned by Rhodon 
(apud Euseb. H. E. v. 13), but it is not clear that 
Tatian ever completed the work, or did more than 
form the plan: it was to be on the difficulties of the 
Scriptures. 3. Upbs robs &iro<p7jvaju4t/ovs rh trepl 
Qeov, Adversus eos qui fdetn detrahunt rebus di- 
vinis. This work is mentioned by Tatian himself 
in his Oratio ad Graecos , c. 62, but in terms which 
render it doubtful whether he had then written the 
work or only projected it 4. Ilepl (dwr, De 
Animalibus, mentioned by Tatian as already writ¬ 
ten by him (ib. c. 24). 5. He wrote also, as he tells 
us, a work in which he had treated of daemons, 
and of the state of the soul after death (ib. c. 24), but 
he does not mention the title of the work. 6. Aid 
recnrdpwv, Diatessaron. s. Harmonia Evangeliorum. 
Eusebius mentions the work (//. E. iv. 29), but in 
such a way as to show that he had not seen it: 
Jerome does not even mention it (De Vir. Illustr. 
c. 17), but Theodoret says it was used not only 
by Tatian's more immediate followers, but by some 
other heretics, and even by the orthodox; for Theo¬ 
doret himself collected above two hundred copies 
from what he calls “ our churches” (reus irap' pp7r 
iuKK-rjalais), apparently the churches of his own 
diocese, in exchange for which he gave or procured 
for them copies of the four gospels. According to 
him, not only the genealogies, but all the parts 
which recognized the descent of Jesus from David 
were omitted, so that the compilation was evidently 
made after Tatian had become heretical, and on a 
principle consistent with his heretical sentiments. 
The work has perished. There is extant an Har¬ 
monia Evangelica in Latin, translated by Victor, 
bishop of Capua, a writer of the middle of the sixth 
century, from a Greek manuscript, which did not 
contain any author’s name. Victor sought to dis¬ 
cover the author, and after weighing and rejecting 
the claims ofAmmonius of Alexandria to be so 
considered, ascribed it to Tatian. There is also 
extant an ancient Tudesque or German version 
(versio Theotisca) of this Harmonia. The Latin 
version was published under the name of Tatian in 
the Orthodoxographa of lleroldus, fol. Basel, 1555, 
and of Grynaeus, fol. Basel, 1569, and in successive 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum of De la Bigne, 
fol. Paris, 1575, 1589, 1610, 1654, and Cologne, 
1618. But as this Harmonia, which is in the 
words of the sacred writers, contains the genea¬ 
logies, critics discovered that it had been incor¬ 
rectly ascribed to Tatian ; and in the Lyon edi¬ 
tion of the Bibliotheca Patrum , fol. 1677> and in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, fol. Venice, 
1765, &c., it appears under the name of Ammonius, 
to whom most critics, but not all, now ascribe it. 
[Ammonius Saccas,] The ancient German ver¬ 
sion was published, but in an incomplete form, by 
Palthenius, 4to. Griefswald, 1706, and more fully, 
but still far from completely, in the Thesaurus An* 
tiquitatum Teutonicarum of Schilter, fol. Ulm, 1728, 
vol. ii. p. 57, &c. Some supplementary portions 
are given by Hess, m the Biblioth . der Heil. Ges- 
chichte, part ii. p. 543—570. Auother Latin Har- 
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mania, so called, but which is in fact a condensed 
narrative of the History of Jesus Christ, arranged 
chronologically under the three years to which, as the 
writer supposed, the public ministry of the Saviour 
extended, was published in the Micropresbyticon, 
fol. Basel, 1550, in the two editions of the Ortho - 
doxographa , and in the successive editions of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of De la Bigne. In nearly all 
these it is given under the name of Ammonius, 
but it appears in the edition of the Bibliotheca , 
Lyon, 1677, under that of Tatian, to whom some 
critics have been disposed to ascribe it. Even Cave 
at one time held that opinion, though he afterwards 
renounced it; and the cautious and judicious Lard- 
ner was strongly inclined to it. Yet the work is 
by no means such as the description of Theodoret 
implies: and the general opinion of critics is un¬ 
favourable to the authorship of Tatian, to whom we 
can only wonder that any should have ascribed it. 
Le Nourry, the editor of the Lyon Bibliotheca , in 
his Dissertatio in Tatianum , justly rejects the opi¬ 
nion which ascribes it to him. 

Rufinus, in his Historia Ecclesiastica (vi. 11), 
ascribes to Tatian a Chronicon. This statement is 
usually considered as erroneous, and is supposed to 
rest on the misinterpretation of a passage in Euse¬ 
bius (H. E. vi. 13) ; but it is to be observed that 
the author of the Chronicon Paschale (/. c.) and 
Joannes Malalas, call Tatian “a chronographer,” 
and refer to his notice of the quarrel of Peter and 
Paul at Antioch. Jerome ( Epist. ad Magnum , ep. 
84, edit, vett.; 83, ed. Benedictin.; 70, ed Vallarsi) 
says that Tatian had pointed out that various here¬ 
sies had arisen from the opinions of the heathen 
philosophers ; but he does not say to what work he 
refers. Eusebius says that some had charged Ta¬ 
tian with corrupting certain passages in the writings 
of the apostle Paul, under the plea of correcting 
their inaccuracy of construction ; but we know not 
to what work of Tatian he refers ; nor would the 
charge imply more than that he had paraphrased 
those passages. The ancient authorities for this 
article have been referred to in the course of it. 
We subjoin those of modern date:—Cave, Hist. 
IAtt. ad ann. 172, vol. i. p. 75, and ad ann. 220 
(s. v. Ammonius), p. 109, &c., ed. Oxford, 1740— 
1743 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. p. 87, &c. ; 
Maran, Praefutio ad Justini Mariyris Optra, fol. 
Paris, 1742, pars iii. c. 10—12 ; Le Nourry and 
Anonym. Disscrtationes, apud Worth, Tatiani 
Opera ; Galland, Bibl. Patrum, Prolegom. in voll. i. 
ii. ; Ittigius, De Haeresiarchis , sect. ii. c. 12 ; Til- 
lernont, Memoires, vol. ii. ,p. 410, &c. ; Mosheim, 
De Debus Christianor. ante Constantin. Magnum, 
saec. ii. § xxxvii. lxi. ; Oudin, De Scriptorib. Ee- 
clesiast. vol. i. col. 209, &c. ; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Sacris, vol. ii.; Ittigius, De Bibliotheds Patrum, 
passim ; Lardner, Credibility, Sic. part ii. book i. 
ch. xiii. xxxvi. ; Neander, Church History, vol. ii. 
p. 109, &c. (Rose’s translation). [J. C. M.] 

T. TA'TIUS, king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

TAU'REA, JUBE'LLIUS, a Campanian of 
high rank and distinguished bravery in the second 
Punic war. He fought with Claudius Asellus in 
single combat in B. c. 215, and put an end to his 
own life on the capture of Capua by the Romans in 
b. c. 211. (Liv. xxiii. 8, 46, 47, xxvl 15 ; comp. 
Cic. in Pis. 11.) 

TAU'REUS (T atpeos), a surname of Poseidon, 
given to him either because bulls were sacrificed to 
him, or because he was the divinity that gave green 

3 r 4 
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pasture to bulls on the sea-coast. (Hes. Scut. Here. 
104 ; Horn. Od. iii. 6 ; Schol. ad Find. Nem. vi. 
69.) [L. S.] 

TAU'RICA (DEA) (y Tavputlj ), “the Taurian 
goddess,” commonly called Artemis. Her image 
was believed to have been carried from Tauris by 
Orestes and Iphigenia, and to have been conveyed 
to Brauron, Sparta, or Aricia. The worship of 
this Taurian goddess, who was identified with 
Artemis and Iphigenia, was carried on with or¬ 
giastic rites and human sacrifices, and seems to 
have been very ancient in Greece. (Paus. iii. 16. 
§ 6 ; Herod, iv. 103 ; comp. Artemis.) [L. S.] 

TAURl'NUS, T. CAE'SIUS, a Roman poet, 
who probably lived in the fourth century of our 
era, is only known as the author of an extant 
poem in twenty-three hexameter lines, entitled 
Votum Fortunae. It is usually entitled Votum 
FurtunaeFmencstinae; but although it is extant at 
present at Praeneste in the Palazzo Baronale, it 
refers to the temple of Fortuna in the Roman 
forum ; and accordingly Meyer has correctly dropt 
the addition of PraeneMnae in the title of the 
poem. It is printed in the Latin Anthology (i. 
Ep. 80, ed. Burmann and Ep. 622, ed. Meyer), 
and by Wernsdorf in his Poi'tae Latini Minores 
(vol. iv. p. 309, &c.). 

TAU'RION (Tavptuv), a Macedonian officer in 
the service of Antigonus Doson, king of Mace¬ 
donia, who had risen to so high a place in the con¬ 
fidence of that monarch that the latter appointed 
him, by his last will, to command the royal troops 
in the Peloponnese during the minority of Philip V. 
(Polyb. iv. 6, 87.) In this position we find him 
in B. c. 221, assisting the Achaean praetor Timoxe- 
nus in reducing the strong post of Clarium, which 
had been occupied by the Aetolians ; and again, in 
B.c. 220, co-operating with Aratus against the in¬ 
roads of the Aetolians, which terminated in the 
battle of Caphyae and the destruction of Cynaetha. 
(Id. iv. 6, 10, 19.) In b. c. 218, when Philip in 
person led an army into the Peloponnese, we once 
more find Taurion mentioned as rendering efficient 
assistance to his youthful sovereign in the invasion 
of Elis. So great indeed was the reputation and 
influence which he now enjoyed, that Apelles 
deemed it absolutely necessary, for the furtherance 
of his ambitious designs, to remove Taurion from 
the important post which he held, an object which 
he sought to effect under the pretext of attaching 
him more closely to the king’s person. IIis designs 
were, however, detected, and Philip gave a fresh 
proof of his confidence in Taurion by placing under 
his command the troops whose fidelity had been 
corrupted by Leontius. (Id. iv. 80, 87, v. 27.) 
From this time we find him retaining the chief 
direction of the war in the Peloponnese, as well as 
rendering other important services: thus, in b. c. 
217, we find him sent, together with Aratus, to 
treat with the Aetolians at Naupactus. He had, 
however, already displayed some jealousy of the 
Achaean leader, and appears to have done his best 
to inflame the growing enmity of Philip towards 
Aratus, until he at length lent his aid to the young 
king to remove his former friend and counsellor 
by means of secret poison, b. c. 214. (Id. v. .92, 
95, 103, viii. 14 ; Plut. Arat. 52.) The part 
taken by Taurion in this transaction, is sufficient 
evidence of his character; and it is to him, in 
conjunction with Demetrius the Pharian, that 
Polybius imputes the blame of perverting and cor- 
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rupting the naturally good disposition of Philip. 
(Polyb. ix. 23.) [E. H. B.] 

TAURIC/NE, TAURO, TAURO'POLOS, 
or TAURO'POS (Tavpidovrj, Taupcc, TaupoirtfAoy, 
Tavpaortfs), originally a designation of the Taurian 
goddess, but also used as a surname of Artemis or 
even Athena, both of whom were identified with 
the Taurian goddess. (Hesych. s. v. raupoir6\ai.) 
The name has been explained in different ways, 
some supposing that it means the goddess wor¬ 
shipped in Tauris, going around (i. e. protecting) 
the country of Tauris, or the goddess to whom 
bulls are sacrificed ; while others explain it to 
mean the goddess riding on bulls, drawn by bulls, 
or killing bulls. Both explanations seem to have one 
thing in common, namely, that the bull was pro¬ 
bably the ancient symbol of the bloody and savage 
worship of the Taurian divinity. (Schol. ad Soph. 
Ajac. 172 ; Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1457 ; Muller, 
Orchom. p. 305, &c. 2d ed.) , [L. S.] 

TAURISCUS, a Greek grammarian, and a 
disciple of Crates. (Sextus Empir. advi Mathem. 

i. 248, p. 268, ed. Fabric.) The Greek actor of 
this name, spoken of by Theophrastus, must have 
been a different person. (Cic. de Orat. iii. 59.) 

TAURISCUS, artists. 1. A sculptor of Tralles, 
who, with his brother Apollonius, made the cele¬ 
brated TuroFamese. [Apollonius.] Pliny also 
mentions his Ilermerotes , in the collection of Asinius 
Pollio. (//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10). 

2. Of Cyzicus, a distinguished silver-chaser 
(caelator) whom Pliny distinguishes from the above 
artist (l.c.) He elsewhere mentions him, in his 
list of silver-chasers, as flourishing soon after 
Stratonicus. (xxxiii. 12. s. 55.) 

3. A painter, mentioned by Pliny among the 

artists who were primis proximi. His works were 
a Discobolus Clytaemnestra % Paniscus, Polyniccs 
regnum repetens and Capaneus. The Polynices and 
Capaneus, it may be presumed, formed parts of one 
composition, representing the battle of the Seven 
Chiefs against Thebes. (Plin. H.N. xxxv. 11. s. 
40. § 40.) [P. S.] 

TAUROCE'PHALUS (Tavpoxe^aAoy, also 
TavpiKpavos , Taupo/ueVarcros, &c.), a surname of 
Dionysus in the Orphic mysteries. (Orph. Hymn. 
51. 2 ; comp. Taurus.) It also occurs as a sur¬ 
name of rivers and the ocean, who were symbolically 
represented as bulls, to indicate their fertilising 
effect upon countries. (Eurip. Iphig. Aid. 275, 
Orest. 1378 ; Aelian, V.H. ii. 33 ; Horat. Carm. 
iv. 14, 25.) [L. S.) 

TAURO'POLIS (Tavp6wo\ts). 1. A daughter 
of the Megarian Cleson, who was believed, together 
with her sister Cleso, to have found and buried the 
body of Ino, which had been washed on the coast 
of Megara. (Paus. i. 42, in fln.) 

2. A son of Dionysus and Ariadne. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 997.) [L. S.j 

TAURUS (TaOpor), a bull, occurs: 1. as a 
surname of Dionysus. (Eurip. Bcuxh. 918 ; Athen. 
xi. p. 476 j Plut. Quaest. Graeo . 36 ; Lycoph. 
Cass. 209.) 

2. According to some, another name for Talos. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 26.) 

3. A son of Neleus and Chloris. (Apollod. i. 

9. §9.) [L.S.] 

TAURUS, ANTO'NIUS, a tribune of the 
praetorian cohorts, a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 20.) 

TAURUS BERY'TIUS, a Platonic philo- 
sopher, who defended the Platonic philosophy 
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against Aristotle. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 144.) 

TAURUS, PACU'VIUS [Pacuvius, No. 3.] 
TAURUS, STATI'LIUS. 1. Statilius Tau¬ 
rus, one of the most distinguished of Octavian’s 
generals. His name appears in the Fasti as consul 
suffectus in b. c. 37, but he is first mentioned by 
ancient writers in the following year in the war 
against Sex. Pompeius, in Sicily. He commanded 
Antony’s fleet, which sailed from Tarentuin, and 
he rendered important services in the war. After 
the flight of Pompeius from Sicily, Taurus sailed 
over to Africa, which he secured for Octavian with¬ 
out difficulty. In B. c. 34 he received the honour 
of a triumph on account of his success in Africa 
(Fasti Capit.), and in the course of the same year 
he accompanied Octavian to Dalmatia, and was 
left in the country in command of the army when 
Octavian returned to Rome. At the battle of Ac- 
tiuin, in b. c. 31, Taurus commanded the land-force 
of Octavian, which was drawn up on the shore. 
In b. c. 29 he defeated the Cantabri, Vaccaei, and 
Astures. He was raised to the consulship in B. c. 
26 ; and in b. c. 16, when the emperor went to 
Gaul, the government of the city and of Italy was 
left to Taurus, with the title of praefectus urbi. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 97—99,103,103,109,118 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 14, 38 ; Appian, 111. 27 ; Dion Cass. 1. 
13; Plut. Ant. 65 ; Dion Cass. li. 20, liii. 23, liv. 
19; Tac. Ann. vi. 11 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 127.) In 
the fourth consulship of Augustus, b. c. 30, Taurus 
built an amphitheatre of stone at his own expence, 
and at its opening exhibited a show of gladiators ; 
and the people in return allowed him to appoint 
one of the praetors every year. This amphitheatre 
was burnt down in the great fire at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero. (Dion Cass. li. 23, lxii. 18 ; Suet. 
Odav. 29 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 72.) 

There was a Statilius Taurus, who was triumvir 
of the mint under Augustus, as we learn from coins, 
but whether he was the same person as the pre¬ 
ceding cannot be determined. The annexed coin 
has on the obverse the legend, tavrvs rkgvlvs 
I'V fxiiER, and on the rever&e, iiivir a a a f p 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 316.) 
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2. T. Statilius Taurus, probably son of 
No. 1, was consul, A. d. 11, with M. Aemilius 
Lepidus. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 25.) 

3. T. STATILIU8 SlSENNA TAURUS, Consul 
a. d. 16, with L. Scribonius Libo. (Dion Cass, 
lvii. 15 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 1.) 

4. M. Statilius Taurus was consul a. d. 44 
with L. Quintius Crispinus Secundus, and after¬ 
wards governed Africa as proconsul. He possessed 
great wealth, which proved his ruin. Agrippina, 
coveting his gardens, got Tarquitius Priscus, who 
had been the legate of Taurus in Africa, to accuse 
the latter of repetundae and of magic. Taurus put 
an end to his own life before the senate pronounced 
sentence. (Dion Cass. lx. 13; Tac. Ann. xii. 59, 
xiv. 46.) 
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5. Taurus Statilius Corvinus, consul a. d. 
45. [Corvinus.] 

TA'XILES (Ta(lArjs). 1. An Indian prince or 
king, who reigned over the tract between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes,at the period of the expedition of 
Alexander, b. c. 327. His real name was Mophis, 
or Omphis, and the Greeks appear to have called 
him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the name of his ca¬ 
pital city of Taxila, near the modern. Attock. 
(Diod. xvii. 86; Curt. viii. 12. §§ 4, 14.) He 
appears to have been on terms of hostility with his 
neighbour Pcrus, who held the territories east of 
the Hydaspes, and it was probably with a view of 
strengthening himself against this foe, that he sent 
an embassy to Alexander, while the latter was yet 
in Sogdiana, with offers of assistance and support. 
On the approach of the conqueror he hastened to 
meet him with valuable presents, and placed him¬ 
self and all his forces at his disposal. Nor were 
these vain professions: he assisted Hephaestion 
and Perdiccas in constructing a bridge over the 
Indus, supplied their troop with provisions, and 
received Alexander himself, and his whole army, 
in his capital city of Taxila, with every demon¬ 
stration of friendship and the most liberal hospi¬ 
tality. (Arr. Anal/, iv. 22, v. 3, 8; Curt. viii. 12 ; 
Diod. xvii. 86 ; Plut. Alex. 59, 65 ; Strab. xv. 
p. 698.) On the subsequent advance of the Ma¬ 
cedonian king, Taxiles accompanied him with a 
force of 5000 men, and bore a part in the contest 
at the passage of the Ilydaspes. After that victory 
he was sent by Alexander in pursuit of Porus, to 
whom he was charged to offer favourable terms, 
but narrowly escaped losing bis life at the hands 
of his old enemy. Subsequently, however, the 
two rivals were reconciled by the personal media¬ 
tion of Alexander ; and Taxiles, after having 
contributed zealously to the equipment of the fleet 
on the Hydaspes, was intrusted by the king with 
the government of the whole territory between 
that river and the Indus. (Arr. Anab, v. 8, 18, 
20 ; Curt. viii. 14. § 35, ix. 3. § 22). A consi¬ 
derable accession of power was granted him after 
the death of Philip, son of Machatas ; and he was 
allowed to retain his authority at the death of 
Alexander himself, as well as in the subsequent 
partition of the provinces at Triparadeisus, b. c. 
321. (Arr. ap. Phot. p. 72, a.; Dexippus, ibid. 
p. 64, b. ; Diod. xviii. 3, 39 ; Justin, xiii. 4.) 
But at a subsequent period we find Eudemus, the 
commander of the Macedonian troops in his pro¬ 
vince, possessing the sole authority: whether 
Taxiles had been displaced by force or removed 
by a natural death, we are not informed. 

2. A general in the service of Mithridates the 
Great, and one of those in whom he reposed the 
highest confidence. He is first mentioned in u. c. 
86, when he was sent by Mithridates, with an 
army of not less than 110,000 men, to Europe, to 
make his way, through Thrace and Macedonia, to * 
the assistance of Archelaus in Greece. This task 
he successfully accomplished, reduced Amphipolis, 
which had at first defied his arms, and having 
thus struck terror into the Macedonians, advanced 
without further opposition, through that country 
and Thessaly, into Phocis. Here he at first laid 
siege to Elatea, but was foiled in his attacks, and 
relinquished the enterprize, in order to form a 
junction with Archelaus in Boeotia. This object 
he effected: but though the two generals now 
found themselves at the head of a formidable host, 
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their combined forces were defeated by Sulla near 
Chaeronea, with great slaughter. (Plut. Sull. 15, 
16,19; Memnon, 3; Paus. i. 20. § 6, ix. 40. § 7, 
x. 34, § 2.) From this time we hear no more of 
Taxiles till B. c. 74, when he commanded (together 
with Hermocrates) the great army with which 
Mithridates invaded Paphlagonia and Bithynia, in 
the autumn of that year. During the subsequent 
operations at the siege of Cyzicus, he is mentioned 
as giving the king the most judicious advice. (Ap- 
pian. Mithr. 70, 72.) After the defeat of the king 
and his retreat into his own territories, we again 
find Taxiles sharing with Diophantus the actual 
command of the army which Mithridates opposed 
to Lucullus near Cabeira, b. c. 72, where their 
skilful arrangements for a time held the balance of 
success doubtful, and reduced the Roman general 
to considerable straits for provisions. At length, 
however, the campaign was terminated by a total 
rout, in which the royal camp fell into the hands 
of the enemy. (Memnon. 4 ; comp. App. Mith. 
79 —82 ; Plut. Lucull. 15, 17.) Taxiles accom¬ 
panied his royal master on his flight into Armenia, 
and we subsequently (b. c. 69) find him mentioned 
as present with Tigranes at the great battle of Ti- 
granocerta, on which occasion he in vain endea¬ 
voured to restrain the overweening confidence of 
the Armenian monarch. (Plut. Lucull. 27.) This 
is the last time that his name occurs in history. 

3. A general who commanded the auxiliary 
troops from the Lesser Armenia, that joined the 
army of Pompey before the battle of Pharsalia, 
b. c. 48. (Appian. B. C. ii. 71.) [E. H. B.] 

TAY'GETE (Tai^^rr)), a daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, one of the Pleiades. (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 1.) By Zens she became the mother of 
Lacedaemon (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3 ; Paus. iii. 1. 
§2, 18. §7, 20. §2) and of Eurotas. (Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. Tafrytrov.) Mount Taygetus, in La¬ 
conic, derived its name from her. (Schol. ad Eurip. 
Or. 615.) According to some traditions, Taygete 
refused to yield to the embraces of Zeus, and in 
order to secure her against him, Artemis meta¬ 
morphosed her into a cow. Taygete showed her 
gratitude towards Artemis by dedicating to her the 
Cerynitian hind with golden antlers. (Schol. ad 
Find. Ol. iii 53.) Some traditions, moreover, 
state that by Tantalus she became the mother of 
Pelops. (Hygin. Fab. 82.) [L. S.] 

TEBRUS (T 4€pos), a son of Hippocoon, is also 
called Sebrus. (Apollod. iii. 10. §5; Paus. iii. 
15. § 2 ; comp. HiprocooN ; Dorcxus.) [L. S.] 
TECTAEUS and ANGE'LION (TeKrcuos ua\ 
'AyyeAlwy), early Greek statuaries, who are always 
mentioned together. They were pupils of Dipoenus 
and Scyllis, and instructors of Gallon of Aegina; 
and therefore they must have flourished about 
Ol. 58, b.c. 548. (Paus. ii. 32. § 4 ; Callon ; 
Dipobnvs.) They belong to the latter part of the 
* so-called Daedalian period. [Daedalus.] The 
only work of theirs, of which we have any notice, 
is the celebrated statue of Apollo at Delos, men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias (ix. 32. § 1. s. 4: where the 
corrupt word Aiopihroo is very difficult to correct: 
Mtiller has suggested xP tMT °v 1 8ee Schubart and 
Wala’s note), and more fully described by Plutarch 
(<fe Mm. 14, p. 1136, a.) The right hand of the 
•tatno held a bow, and in the left hand were the 
Graces, eaeh holding an instrument of music, one 
the lyw, another the date, and the third the pan- 
pipes (o6piy$). The tradition which ascribed the 
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image to the Meropes in the time of Heracles, if 
worth anything, must signify that it was, like other 
works of the early Greek artists, a copy of an older 
image of unknown antiquity. If so, we may con¬ 
jecture that it was of wood ; and this tallies with 
Muller’s correction of Pausanias, xP vff °v> which, if 
the true reading, must mean that the image was 
of wood gilt. The statue is also mentioned by 
Athenagoras, who further ascribes to the artists a 
statue of Artemis, but this statement cannot be 
accepted on such authority. (Leyat. pro Christ. 14. 
p. 61, Dechair.) There are copies of the Delian 
Apollo on gems and on Attic coins. (Muller, 
Archaol. d. Kunst , § 86, note.) [P. S.) 

TECMESSA (T tuprioffa), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was ra¬ 
vaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Tecmessa was made prisoner, and was 
given to Ajax, the son of Telamon, who lived with 
her as his wife, and had by her a son, Eurysaces. 
(Soph. Ajacc; Schol. ad Horn. II. i. 138.) [L. S.] 

TE'DIUS. 1. Sex. Tkdius, a senator, who 
carried the corpse of Clodius to Rome, after the 
murder of the latter by Milo. (Ascon. in Cic. Mil. 
p. 33, ed. Orelli.) 

2. Tediu8 A per, consul designate under Au¬ 
gustus, put an end to his own life, terrified by the 
threats of the emperor. (Suet. Octav. 27.) 

3. Q. Tedius, one of the friends of Augustus, 
notorious for Iris luxury. (Tacit. Atm. i. 10.) 

TEGEA'TES (T€ 7 «aTi 7 s), a son of Lycaon, and 
the reputed founder of Tegea in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 3. § 1, 45. § 1.) He was married to Maera, 
by whom he had two Bons, Leimon and Scephrus. 
(Pans. viii. 53. § 1.) His tomb was shown at 
Tegea. (Paus. viii. 48. § 4.) [L. S. j 

TK'GULA, P. LICI'NIUS, the author of a 
religious poem, which was sung by the Roman 
virgins in b. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 12.) Vossius 
supposed that he was the same person as the comic 
poet C. Licinus Imbrex, but this is not probable. 
[Imbrex.] 

TEGYRE'IUS (T tyvpiiios), a surname of 
Apollo, derived from the town of Tegyra in 
Boeotia, where, according to some traditions, the 
god had been born. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Ttyvpa ; 
Pint. Fclop. 8.) [L. S.] 

TEGY'IUUS (T eyvpios), a Thracian king who 
received Eumolpus and his son Ismarus, and gave 
to the former his kingdom. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 4 ; 
comp. Eumolpus.) [L. S.] 

TEIRE'SIAS or TIRE SIAS (Tciprjdas), a 
son of Everes (or Phorbas, Ptolem. Hephaest. 1 ) 
and Chariclo, whence he is sometimes called Eurj- 
pilbrjs. (Callim. Lav. Fall. 81; Theocrit. Id. xxiv. 
70.) He belonged to the ancient family of Udaeus 
at Thebes, and was one of the most renowned 
soothsayers in all antiquity. He was blind from 
his seventh year, but lived to a very old age. The 
cause of his blindness was believed to have been 
the fact that he had revealed to men things which, 
according to the will of the gods, they ought not to 
know, or that he had seen Athena while she was 
bathing, on which occasion the goddess is said to 
have blinded him, by sprinkling water into his face. 
Chariclo prayed to Athena to restore his sight to 
him, but as the goddess was unable to do this, she 
conferred upon him the power to understand the 
voices of the birds, and gave him a staff, with the 
help of which he could walk as safely as if he had 
his eyesight. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 7 ; Callim. Lav. 
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Pall. 75, &c., with Spanheim’s note.) Another tra¬ 
dition accounts for his blindness in the following 
manner. Once, when on Mount Cythaeron (others 
say Cyllene), he saw a male and a female serpent 
together ; he struck at them with his staff, and as 
he happened to kill the female, he himself was 
metamorphosed into a woman. Seven years later 
he again saw two serpents, and now killing the 
male, he again became a man. It was for this 
reason that Zeus and Hera, when they were dis¬ 
puting as to whether a man or a woman had 
more enjoyments, referred the matter to Teire- 
sias, who could judge of both, and declared in 
favour of the assertion of Zeus that women had 
more enjoyments. Hera, indignant at the answer, 
blinded him, but Zeus gave him the power of pro¬ 
phecy, and granted him a life which was to last for 
seven or nine generations. (Apollod. 1. c.; Hygin. 
Fab . 75 ; Ov. Met. iii. 320, &c. ; Tzetz. ad Ly- 
coph. 682 ; Pind. Nem. i. 91.) In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that Thebes 
should be victorious, if Menoeceus would sacrifice 
himself (Apollod. l.c.; Hygin. Fab. 68); and 
during the war of the Epigoni, when the Thebans 
had been defeated, he advised them to commence 
negotiations of peace, and to avail themselves of 
the opportunity that would thus be afforded them, 
to take to flight. He himself fled with them (or, 
according to others, he was carried to Delphi as a 
captive), but on his way he drank from the well 
of Tilphossaand died. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 3 ; Paus. 
ix. 33. § 1 ; Diod. iv. 66.) His daughter Manto 
(or Daphne) was sent by the victorious Argives to 
Delphi, as a present to Apollo. (Diod. 1. c.; Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 7. § 4.) Another daughter of his is called 
Historis. (Paus. ix. 11. § 2.) Even in the lower 
world Teiresias was believed to retain the powers 
of perception, while the souls of other mortals were 
mere shades, and there also he continued to use his 
golden staff. (Horn. Od. x. 492, xi. 190, &c. ; Ly- 
coph. Cass. 602 ; Cic. de Div. i. 40 ; Paus. ix. 33. 
§ I.) His tomb was shown in the neighbourhood 
of the Tilphusian well near Thebes (Paus. ix. 18. 
§ 3, 33. § 1, vii. 3. § 1), but also in Macedonia 
(Plin. H.N. xxxvii. 10); and the place near 
Thebes where he had observed the birds {oluvo- 
< tk6xioi t) was pointed out as a remarkable spot even 
in later times. (Paus. ix. 16. § 1 ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
493.) The oracle connected with his tomb lost its 
power and became silent at the time of the Orcho- 
menian plague. (Plut. De Orac. Defect.) He 
was represented by Polygnotus in the Lesche at 
Delphi. (Paus. x. 29. § 2.) The blind seer Tei¬ 
resias acts so prominent a part in the mythical 
history of Greece that there is scarcely any event 
with which he is not connected in some way or 
other, and this introduction of the seer in so 
many occurrences separated by long intervals of 
time, was facilitated by the belief in his long 
life. [L. S.] 

TE'LAMON (T1. A surname of 
Atlas, describing him as the sufferer or bearer of 
heaven, from tAcuw. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 741, iv. 
246.) V 

2. A son of Aeacus and Endeis, and a brother 
of Peleus. He emigrated from Aegina to Salamis, 
and was first married to Glauce, a daughter of 
Cenchreus (Diod. iv. 72), and afterwards to Peri¬ 
nea or Eriboea, a daughter of Alcathous, by whom 
he became the father of Ajax. (Pind. Isthm. vi, 
G5 4 Apollod. iii. 12. f 6 ; comp. Ajax.) He 
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was one of the Calydonian hunters and of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. (Apollod. i. 8. § 2, 9. § 16, iii. 12. § 7 ; 
Paus. i. 42. § 4 ; Hygin. Fab. 173 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 175.) Miltiades traced his pedigree to 
Telamon. (Pans. ii. 29 § 4.) After Telamon and 
Peleus had killed their step-brother Phocus [Pho- 
cus], they were expelled by Aeacus from Aegina, 
and Telamon went to Cychreus in Salamis, who 
bequeathed to him his kingdom. (Apollod. l.c. ; 
Paus. ii. 29. §§ 2, 7.) He is said to have been a 
great friend of Heracles (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 1289 ; Theocrit. Id. xiii. 38), and to have joined 
him in his expedition against Laomedon of Troy, 
which city he was the first to enter. He there 
erected to Heracles Callinicus or Alexicacus, an 
altar. Heracles, in return, gave to him Theaneim 
or JJesionp, a daughter of Laomedon, by whom he 
became the father of Teucer and Trambelus. (Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 6. § 4, iii. 10. § 8, 12. § 7 ; Tzetz. ad Ly- 
coph. 468 ; Diod. iv. 32.) On this expedition 
Telamon and Heracles also fought against the 
Meropes in Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beau¬ 
tiful daughter of Eurypylus, the king of the Me¬ 
ropes, and against the giant Alcioneus, on the 
isthmus of Corinth. (Pind. A cm. iv. 40, &c., with 
the Schol.) He also accompanied Heracles on his 
expedition against the Amazons, and slew Me- 
lanippe. (Pind. Nem. iii. 65, with the Schol.) 
Respecting his two sons, see Ajax and Teu¬ 
cer. [L. S.] 

TELCII IN (TeAx^), a son of Europs, and father 
of Apis, was king of Sicyon (Paus. ii. 5, § 5). 
According to Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 1, &c.) Telchin, 
in conjunction with Thelsion, slew Apis, and was 
killed in consequence by Argus Panoptes. [L. S.} 
TELCII I'NES (TfAxij/es), a family, a class of 
people, or a tribe, said to have been descended from 
Thalassa or Poseidon. (Diod. v. 55 ; Nonn. Dionys. 
xiv. 40.) It is probably owing to this story about 
their origin, that Eustathius {ad Horn. p. 771) 
describes them as marine beings without feet, the 
place of the hands being occupied by fins, though 
in the same page he also states that originally 
they were the dog9 of Actaeon, who were changed 
into men. The following are mentioned as the 
names of individual Telchines : — Mylas (Hesych. 
s. t\), Atabyrius (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’Aragvpov), 
Antaeus, Megalesius, Hormenus, Lvcus, Nicon, 
Simon (Tzetz. Chit. vii. 124, &c.,xii. 835 ; Zenob. 
Cent. 5, par. 41), Chrvson, Argyron, Chalcon 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 772 ; Diod. v. 55). The 
accounts of the Telchines are very few and scanty, 
and in them they appear in three different relations: 
1. As cultivators of the soil and ministers of the 
gods; and as such they came from Crete to 
Cyprus and from thence to Rhodes, or they 
proceeded from Rhodes to Crete and Boeotia. 
Rhodes, and in it the three towns of Cameirus, 
IalysoB, and Lindos (whence the Telchines 
are called falysii, Ov. Met. vii. 365), which was 
their principal seat and was named after them 
TeAx^fr (Sicyon also was called Telchinia , Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 291), was abandoned by them, because 
they foresaw that the island would be inundated, 
and thence they scattered in different directions: 
Lycus went to Lycia, where he built the temple of 
the Lycian Apollo. This god had been wor¬ 
shipped by them at Lindos (’AirdAAwv T«Axfa*o»), 
and Hera at Ialysos and Camedros ("Hpa t«A^ gu 
via) ; and Athena at Teumessus in Boeotia bore 
the surname of Telchinia. Nymphs also are 
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called after them Telchiniae. Poseidon was in¬ 
trusted to them by Rhea, and they in conjunction 
with Capheira, a daughter of Oceanus, brought him 
up. (Diod. 1. c.; Strab. xiv. p. 653 ; Paus. ix. 
19. § 1.) Rhea, Apollo and Zeus, however, are 
also described as hostile to the Telchines (Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1141), for Apollo is said to 
have assumed the shape of a wolf and to have thus 
destroyed the Telchines (Sorv. ad Aen. iv. 377; 
comp. Eustath. ad Horn, p. 771), and Zeus is said 
to have caused their destruction by an inundation 
(Ov. Met. vii. 367). 2. As sorcerers and envious 
daemons (Suid. a. v. f}d<ncavoi kcl\ y6r\r*s ; Strab. 

l.c.; Eustath. ad Horn, pp. 941, 1391.) Their 
very eyes and aspect are said to have been destruc¬ 
tive (Ov. /. c. ; Tzetz. Chil. xii. 814). They had 
it in their power to bring on hail, rain, and snow, 
and to assume any form they pleased (Diod. l.c.); 
they further mixed Stygian water with sulphur, 
in order thereby to destroy animals and plants 
(Strab. xiv. p. 653). 3. As artists , for they are 

said to have invented useful arts and institutions 
and to have made images of the gods. They 
worked in brass and iron, made the sickle of Cronos 
and the trident of Poseidon. (Diod. and Strab. 

1. c. ; Callim, Hymn, in Del. 31.) This last feature 
in the character of the Telchines seems to have 
been the reason of their being put together with 
the Idaean Dactyls, and Strabo (x. p. 472) even 
states that those of the nine Rhodian Telchines who 
accompanied Rhea to Crete, and there brought up 
the infant Zeus, were called Curetes. (Comp. 
Hock, Creta , i. p. 345, &c. ; Welcker, Die Aeschyl. 
Trilogie, p. 182, &c.; Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 1182, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

TELEBOAS (TTjAc&ias.) 1. A grandson of 
Lelex, a son of Pterelaus and brother of Taphius. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1473 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 747.) His descendants, the Teleboans, 
were believed to have settled in Acarnania. (Strab. 
vii. p. 322, x. p. 459.) 

2. A son of Lycaon in Arcadia. (Apollod. iii. 

8 . § 1 .) 

3. A centaur. (Ov. Met. xii. 441.) [L. S.] 

TELECLEIDES (TyXeHXeibys), a distinguished 

Athenian comic poet of the Old Comedy, flourished 
about the same time as Crates and Cratinus, and a 
little earlier than Aristophanes, with whom, how¬ 
ever, he may have been partly contemporary, and 
like whom he was an earnest advocate of peace, 
and a great admirer of the ancient manners of the 
age of Xhemistocle8. Six plays are attributed to 
him (Anon, de Com. p. xxxiv.), perhaps including 
the one which the ancient critics considered 
spurious (Phryn. Eel. Att. p. 291); for there are 
only five titles extant, 'ApfiKTuoi/ts, ’Axf/evSeir, 
'H<r ioSoi, Xlpvrdvets, 'Srefyol. Of these plays we 
possess some interesting fragments, especially those 
in which he attacks Pericles and extols Nicias. 
(Pint. Per . 3, 16, Nic. 4.) Meineke conjectures 
that the second of these fragments was written 
soon after the ostracism of Thucydides and the 
complete establishment of the power of Pericles, in 
01. 83. 4, b. c. 444. Bergk thinks that the anony¬ 
mous quotation in Plutarch (Per. 7), referring to 
the subjugation of Euboea by Pericles, after it had 
revolted (b. c. 445), ought to be assigned to 
Telecleides, as well as a fragment in Herodian 
(wepl pov. Ap. 17» 11) respecting Aegina, which 
may very probably refer to the expulsion of the 
Aeginetans in b.c. 431 (Thuc. ii.27). There are 
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several other chronological allusions in the extant 
fragments, which are fully discussed by Meineke. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 87—90, 
vol. ii. pp. 361—379, Editio Minor, pp. 
130—138; Bergk, lieliq. Com . Att. Ant. pp. 
327—331.) [P. S.J 

TE'LECLES (TajAeKAijs), was one of the am¬ 
bassadors sent by the Achaeans to Rome, in b. c. 
160, to solicit the restoration of the remnant of the 
1000 exiles, who had been taken by the Romans 
to Italy, in b. c. 167, after the conquest of Mace¬ 
donia. Telecles and his colleague Xenon, were 
especially enjoined to intercede on behalf of Poly¬ 
bius and Stratius, and to use towards the Roman 
senate no language but that of supplication. Their 
prayer was refused, and, in b. c. 155, Telecles and 
Xenon were sent again to Rome on the same mis¬ 
sion. On this occasion the senate was more fa¬ 
vourable to them, and there would have been a 
majority for granting their request, had it not been 
for the manoeuvring of A. Postumius (the prae¬ 
tor who presided) in putting the question. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 7, xxxiii. 1.) In the latter of these pas¬ 
sages Polybius calls Telecles rov A lyedryy^ but 
the conjectural substitution of Teyedryv is highly 
plausible. [E. E.] 

TE'LECLES (TrjAe/cA^s),artist. [Theodorus]. 

TE'LECLUS (TrjAexAos), king of Sparta, 8th 
of the Agids, and son of Archelaus. In his reign 
the Spartans subdued the Achaean towns of Amy- 
clae, Pharis, and Geranthrae. Not long after 
these successes Teleclus was slain by the Me9se- 
nians, in a temple of Artemis Limmatis, on the 
borders. According to the Spartan account, he 
had gone thither to offer sacrifice, with a company 
of maidens, and fell in an attempt to rescue them 
from the violence of the Messenians. The Messe- 
nian statement, however, was, that he had trea¬ 
cherously brought with him a body of Spartan 
youths, disguised as maidens, and with daggers 
hidden under their dress, for the purpose of mur¬ 
dering a number of the noblest Messenians at the 
festival, and that the objects of the plot had killed 
him and his associates in self-defence. (Herod, vii. 
204 ; Aristot. ap. Schol. ad Pind. Isthm. vii. 18 ; 
Paus. iii. 2, iv. 4 ; Ephor. ap. Strab. vi. p. 279 ; 
Clint. F. H. vol. i. pp. 129, 250, 337.) [E. E.] 

TELE'GONUS (Tr;A 4yovos). 1. A son of 
Proteus and brother of Polygonus, was killed, to¬ 
gether with his brother, by Heracles, whom they 
had challenged to a contest in wrestling. (Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 5. § 9 ; comp. Polygonus.) 

2. A king of Egypt who married To, after she 
had come to rest from her wandering and found 
her son Epaphus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 3.) Accord¬ 
ing to the Scholiast on Euripides (Or. 920) this 
Telegonus was a son of Epaphus and a brother of 
Libya. 

3. A son of Odysseus by Circe. At the time 
when Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, Circe sent 
out Telegonus in search of his father. A storm 
cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and being 
pressed by hunger, he began to plunder the fields. 
Odysseus and Telemachus, on being informed 
of the ravages caused by the stranger, went out to 
fight against him ; but Telegonus ran Odysseus 
through with a spear which he had received from 
his mother. (Comp. Horat. iii. 29. 8 ; Ov. Trist. 
i. 1,114.) At the command of Athena, Telegonus, 
accompanied by Telemachus and Penelope, went to 
Circe in Aeaea, there buried the body of Odysseus, 
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and married Penelope, by whom he became the 
father of Italus. (Hes. Thtog. 1014; Hygin. Fab. 
127; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 605 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
pp. 1660, 1676 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 44 ; Lucian, 
De Salt. 46 ; Aristot. Poet. 14.) In Italy Tele- 
gonus was believed to have been the founder of the 
towns of Tusculum and Praeneste. (Ov. Fast. iii. 
92, iv. 71 ; Horat. 1. e .; Dionys. Hal. iv. 45 ; 
Plut. Parall. Min. 41.) In some traditions Tele- 
gonus (aho called Teledamus) is described as a son 
of Odysseus by Calypso. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1796.) [L. S.] 

TELE'MACHUS (TrjA^axov), the son of 
Odysseus and Penelope (Horn. Od. i. 216). He 
was still an infant at the time when his father 
went to Troy, and in his absence of nearly twenty 
years he grew up to manhood. After the gods in 
council had determined that Odysseus should re¬ 
turn home from the island of Ogygia, Athena, as¬ 
suming the appearance of Mentes, king of the 
Taphians, went to Ithaca, and advised Telemachus 
to eject the troublesome suitors of his mother from 
his house, and to go to Pylos and Sparta, to gather 
information concerning his father. Telemachus 
followed the advice, but the suitors refused to quit 
his house; and Athena, in the form of Mentes, 
accompanied Telemachus to Pylos. There they 
were hospitably received by Nestor, who also sent 
his own son to conduct Telemachus to Sparta. 
Menelaus again kindly received him, and commu¬ 
nicated to him the prophecy of Proteus concerning 
Odysseus. (Horn. Od. i.—iv.) From Sparta Tele- 
nrnchus returned home; and on his arrival there, 
he found his father, with the swineherd Eumaeus. 
But as Athena had metamorphosed him into a 
beggar, Telemachus did not recognise his father 
until the latter disclosed to him who he was. 
Father and son now agreed to punish the suitors ; 
and when they were slain or dispersed, Telemachus 
accompanied his father to the aged Laertes. (Ilom. 
Od. xv.—xxiv.; comp. Odysseus.) In the Post- 
llomeric traditions, we read that Palamedes, when 
endeavouring to persuade Odysseus to join the 
0 reeks against Troy, and the latter feigned idiotcy, 
placed the infant Telemachus before the plough 
with which Odysseus was ploughing. (Ilygin. Fab. 
95 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 61 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 364 ; 
Aelian, V. II. xiii. 12.) According to some ac¬ 
counts, Telemachus became the father of Perseptolis 
either by Poly caste, the daughter of Nestor, or by 
Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous. (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1796 ; Diet. Cret. vi. 6.) Others relate 
that he was induced by Athena to marry Circe, 
and became by her the father of Latinus (Hygin. 
Fab. 127 ; comp. Telegonus), or that he married 
Cassiphone, a daughter of Circe, but in a quarrel 
with his mother-in-law he slew her, for which in 
his turn he was killed by Cassiphone. (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph . 808.) He is alsa said to have had a 
daughter called Roma, who married Aeneas. (Serv. 
ad Aen . i. 273.) One account states that Odysseus, 
in consequence of a prophecy that his son was 
dangerous to him, sent him away from Ithaca. 
Servius (ad Aen. x. 167) makes Telemachus the 
founder of the town of Clusium in Etruria. [L. S.] 
TELE'MACHUS, an Asiatic monk and martyr, 
Tvho is justly renowned for the act of daring self- 
devotion, by which he caused the gladiatorial 
combats at Rome to be abolished, and obtained for 
himself the honours of canonization. In the year 
4'X>. 404, in the midst of the spectacles of the 
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amphitheatre, Telemachus rushed into the arena, 
and tried to separate the gladiators. The spectators, 
in the first moment of exasperation, stoned him to 
death, but the emperor Honorius proclaimed him a 
martyr, and soon afterwards abolished the gladia¬ 
torial combats, a measure which Constantine had 
in vain attempted, and which Honorius had long 
hopelessly desired to effect. (Theodoret. H. E. v. 
26). Some doubt has been thrown upon the story, 
on account of the absence from the Theodosian 
Code of any edict of Honorius prohibiting such 
combats ; but there was already such an edict by 
Constantine in existence, and no evidence can be 
produced to show that there were any gladiatorial 
fights after this period, although we know that 
the combats of wild beasts continued till the fall of 
the Western Empire. (Schrockh, Christliche Kir- 
chengcschichte , vol. vii. p. 254, or 238, 2d ed. ; 
Gibbon, c. 30, vol. v. p. 199, ed. Milman, with 
Milman’s Note.) [P. S.J 

TELEMNASTUS (Tri\i/uLva<TTos\ a Cretan, 
whom Perseus sent to Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
B. c. 168, to urge him by every motive of self- 
interest to side with him against Rome. (Polyb. 
xxix. 3.) We may perhaps identify this person 
with the Telemnastus, a Gortynian, who with 500 
men effectually aided the Achaeans in their war 
with Nabis. (Polyb. xxxiii. 15.) [E. E.J 

TE'LEMUS (T 7}\fpos)i a son of Eurymus, and 
a celebrated soothsayer. (Horn. Od. ix. 509 ; Ov. 
Met. xiii. 731 ; Theocrit. Idyll, vi. 23.) [L. S.] 
TELENI'CUS (TeAeVtKos), of Byzantium, is 
mentioned by Athenaeus as one of the miserable 
fiute-players of the Athenian dithyramb. (Ath. xiv. 
p. 638, b.) He appears to have been ridiculed by 
Cratinus, in his Seriphiaii9, and the worthlessness 
of his nomes gave rise to the proverbial expressions, 
Te\eviKlaat and TeAej diceios rjx^ (Hesych. 8. v, 
Tc\*vuci<rai;Etym. Mag. s. v. p. 751. 5; Phot. Lex. 
s.v. p. 574. 6 ; Suid. 8. v. TeA evucrjaai, which 
should be TeA eviK'urai ; Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, vol. ii. p. 139.) P. S.J 

TE'LEON (TeAeW). 1. An Athenian, a son 
of Ion, the husband of Zeuxippe, and father of the 
Argonaut Butes. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 95.) From him the Teleonites in Attica 
derived their name. (Eurip. Ion , 1579.) 

2. The father of the Argonaut Eribotes. (Apol¬ 
lon. Rhod. i. 71.) [L. S.J 

TELE'PIIANES (TrjAe^cCvrjs), artists. 1. Of 
Sicyon. [ArdicesJ. 

2. A Phocian statuary, who flourished in 
Thessaly, where he worked for the Persian kings, 
and, according to Miiller, for the Aleuads ; but 
whatever probability there may be for the latter 
statement, it is not made by Pliny, who is our only 
authority for the artist. (PJin. If. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 9 ; Miiller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 112, n. 1, § 247, 
n. 6.) Pliny tells us that, although little known 
beyond Thessaly, where his works lay concealed 
from the notice of the rest of Greece, he was men¬ 
tioned with great praise by artists who had written 
upon art, and who placed him on an equality with 
Polycleitus, Myron, and Pythagoras. His works 
were, Larissa , Spinthartcs a victor in the pentathlon, 
and Apollo. As he worked for Darius and Xerxes, 
he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century, b. c. [P. S.J 

TELEPHASSA (T7jA6f>a<r<ra) % the wife of Age- 
nor, and mother of Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, and 
Cilix. She, with her sons, went out in search of 
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Europa, who had been carried off by Zeus ; but she 
died on the expedition, and was buried by Cadmus. 
(Apollod. iii. 1. § 1.) Moschus (ii. 42) calls her the 
wife of Phoenix, the son of Agenor, and the Scholiast 
on Euripides (Ion. 5) calls her Telephe. [L. S.] 
TE'LEPHUS (T^Ae-poj), a son of Heracles and 
Auge, the daughter of king Aleus of Tegea. He 
"was reared by a hind (*A atpos). and educated by 
king Cory thus in Arcadia. (Comp. Auge.) When 
Telephua had grown up, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle as to who his mother was. He was ordered 
to go to king Teuthras in Mysia. (Paus. i. 4. § 9.) 
He there found his mother, was kindly received, 
and married Argiope, the daughter of Teuthras, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of Mysia. 
(Apollod. iii. 9. § 1 ; Diod. iv. 33.) According 
to a different tradition in Hyginus (Fab. 100), 
king Teuthras being hard pressed by Idas, who 
wished to deprive him of his kingdom, solicited 
the aid of Telephus, who, accompanied by Parthe- 
nopaeus, had come into his kingdom, and promised 
him his throne and the hand of his daughter 
Auge, if he would deliver him from his enemy. 
Telephus did so, and thus unwittingly married his 
own mother Auge. She, however, without know¬ 
ing her son, would hear nothing of the marriage, 
and resolved to murder her intended husband. A 
dragon sent by the gods prevented this crime ; and 
as she confessed her intention to Telephus, he re¬ 
solved to kill her ; but as she invoked the aid of 
Heracles, the relation between them was discovered, 
and Telephus led his mother back to his own 
country. According to the common tradition, how¬ 
ever, Telephus was king of Mysia at the time 
when the Greeks went to the Trojan war, and 
when they invaded Mysia, he repelled them, being 
of all the sons of Heracles the most like his father. 
(Pind. 01. ix. 112, &c., hthm. v. 52 ; Paus. x. 28, 
in fin.) Dionysus, however, assisted the Greeks, 
and caused Telephus to stumble over a vine, in 
consequence of which he was wounded by Achilles. 
(Pind. 1st km, viii. 109 ; Diet. Cret. ii. 3 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 46 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 206,211 ; Hvgin. 
Fab. 101.) Now it was discovered that Telephus 
himself was a Greek, and he was requested to join 
in the war against Priam. But he declined it on the 
plea that his wife Astyoche was a daughter of Priam. 
(Diet, Cret. ii. 5.) Other accounts state that Astyoche 
was a sister of Priam (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1697) ; 
Hyginus calls his wife Laodice, and a daughter of 
Priam ; and some, again, call his wife Hiera, by whom 
he is said to have been the father of Tarchon and 
Tyrrhenus. (Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 1242, 1249; Phi- 
lostr. Her. ii. 10.) The wound which Telephus 
had received from Achilles could not he cured 
(hence incurable wounds, proverbially nrjAetpeta 
rpabpara , Paul. Aegin. iv. 46); and when he con¬ 
sulted the oracle he received the answer, that only 
he could cure him who had wounded him. Telephus, 
therefore, in a deplorable condition, went to seek 
Agamemnon; and on the advice of Clytaemnestra 
he carried off Orestes from his cradle, threatening 
to kill him unless his father would assist him in 
getting his wound cured. As the Greeks had re¬ 
ceived an oracle that without the aid of Telephus 
they could not reach Troy, a reconciliation was 
easily brought about, and Achilles cured Telephus 
by means of the rust of the spear by which the 
wound had been inflicted ; Telephus, in return, 
pointed out to the Greeks the road which they had 
to take. (Diet. Cret. ii. 10; Ov. Met. xii. 112, 
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Trist. v. 2, 15, Rented. Am. 47, Episi. eat Ponto , 
ii. 26 ; Philostr. ViL Apoll. ii. 14, &c.) Telephus 
was worshipped as a hero at Pergamus (Paus. v. 13. 
§ 2), and on mount Parthenion, in Arcadia (Paus. 
viii. 34. § 5 ; Apollod. i. 8. § 6), and on the temple 
of Athena A lea, in Tegea, he was represented 
fighting with Achilles. (Paus. viii. 4, 5, in fin.; 
Muller, Anc. Art and its Rem. § 410, 8.) [L. S.] 
TE'LEPHUS (T^Ae^or). 1. A Greek gram¬ 
marian, a native of Pergamus. He lived in the 
time of Hadrianus, and was one of the instructors 
of Verus. (Capitol. Ver. 2.) He was the author 
of a considerable number of works, none of which, 
however, have come down to us. Suidas gives the 
following list of them : — 1. Uepl rutv nap ‘Opfytp 
oxv^rcev ftyropuceav , in two books. 2. IRpi <rvv - 
rd^eoos A 6yov 1 Attikov , in five books. 3. II epl 
rys Ka&^Opypov yroptiey*. 4. Ilepl rov 'Opijpov 

Kal BA drwvos ov/n^oovia*. 5. IIo<»flArjs <f>i\opa$tas 
/8t€Aia ft. 6. Biot rpayuccitv /cat KwpiKusv. 7. 
Bt6AtaK^ ipnetpla y in three books (containing a list 
of books worth getting). 8. 'fir p6vo* “Opypo* 
rwv apxalwy eAAyvl£et. 9. Tlepi'fjyyo’is Ilepydpov. 

10. Uepl rov ev Uepyaptp 'S.eSacniov, in two books. 

11. Uepl r£)v 'Adfivyo-i biteacrryplcov. 12. Uepl 

ruv * AO^vyoi v6puv /cat iQuv. 13. Uepl ruv 
Uepyapov #acr<AeW, in five books. 14. FIepl 
Xp^oeco s, a sort of dictionary, arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order, of things in common use, words, 
dress, &c. 15. Ilepl rys 'Obvercrews nAavy*. 16. 

’nrcvrdKtov, in ten books. This quaint title was 
given to a dictionary of synonymous words, de¬ 
signed to give copiousness and facility in speaking. 
(Suid. s. v. ; Vossius, de Hist. Gr. p. 264 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 525, vol. vi. p. 380.) 

2. The father of the grammarian Philetas of Cos. 
He lived much earlier than the preceding, in the 
time of Philip of Macedon. [C. P. M.] 

TELES' (TeArjs), a Greek philosopher, who is 
erroneously ranked by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. i. p. 876) 
among the Pythagoreans. He should rather be 
classed with theSocratics ; Diogenes, Crates, Bion, 
Aristippus, Xenophon, and Socrates himself, being 
the philosophers with whose doctrines he seems 
chiefly to have concerned himself. He appears to 
have been a contemporary of Stilpon. (Teles, de 
Exilio , ap. Stob. Floril. xl. 8.) Teles was the 
author of various dialogues, of which some consider¬ 
able fragments have been preserved by Stobaeus, 
though they are not printed in the dialogical form. 
(Welcker, Kleine Schrifien , vol. ii. p. 495s) Stobaeus 
has quoted from the following pieces or dialogues:— 

I. Uepl axrrapKeia* (v. 67). 2. elvat r4\o$ 

7jbovfyv (xcviii. 72). 3. 'Xirytcptans nAohrmt teed 

apery* (xci. 33, xciii. 31). 4. lUpl epvyi)s {xl. 
8). 5. Tlepl nepurrdcrem (cviii, 82). 6. |I«pl 

evnadela* (cviii. 83). 7. A couple of epitomized 
extracts from pieces not named (xcv. 21. xcvii. 
31). [C. P. M.] 

TELESA'RCHIDES (TeA e<rapxlbys) > an Athe¬ 
nian squlptor, who is mentioned by Eustathius (ad 

II. xxiv. 333, p. 1358.8), as the maker of a Hermes 
with four heads (*E ppys rerpatceipaAos), which 
stood in the Cerameicus at Athens, and bore the 
following inscription; 

'Bppy rerpaKapyve, KaAbv TeAetrapxfoov tpyov. 
IW0’ bpdas. 

(Comp. Heyne, Prise. Art. Opp. ess Epigr. Ittustr. 
p. 84.) It isalso mentioned in the Lexicon ofPhotius, 
in the following terms, "Eppys rerpatte<paAos : 4* 
Kepapeut# T«At (rapxibov Kpyow. There are some 
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grounds for thinking that Raoul-Rochette may be 
right in his conjecture, that this statue was the cele¬ 
brated Hermes which stood in the Cerameicus, at the 
junction of three roads, which is spoken of by the an¬ 
cient writers both as *E pprjs reTfx&K6<pa\os and as 
'Epurjs t piKl<pa\os, and which is an object of some 
interest on account of the allusion to it in the Tpupd- 
\rf s of Aristophanes. It is impossible here to discuss 
the question at length; those who wish to pursue it 
may consult the following authorities. (Phot. l.c. and 
s.t\Tpncc<ptt\oi ; Harpocrat. s.r. T piic4<pa\os ‘Eppys, 
with the note of Valesius; Hesych. s. v. ‘Epjufjs 
T puc€<pa\os ; Etym. Mag. s. v. Tpuc4<pa\os ; Aris- 
toph. Frag . Triphal. No. 11, ed. Bergk, ap. Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Grace, vol. ii. p. 1168, ed. Dindorf, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca , p. 510 ; SUvem on the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, p. 87.) This Hermes was set up 
by Procleides or Patrocleides, the friend of Hip¬ 
parchus ; and therefore, if Raoul-Rochette be right, 
Telesarchides must have flourished under the 
Peisistratids, and- probably before the murder of 
Hipparchus lilac. 514. (R. Rochette, Lettre a 
M. Schom , pp. 412, 413, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

TELESARCIIUS (T tKecrapxos), a Syro-Mace- 
donian officer, who commanded a force of 500 men 
sent by Antiochus I. to assist the Greeks in the 
defence of Thermopylae against the Gauls under 
Brennus, b. c. 270. On that occasion he displayed 
the utmost zeal and courage, and rendered impor¬ 
tant services to the cause of the confederates, but 
was at length slain while valiantly defending a side 
pass over Mount Oeta, by which the Gauls sought 
to force their passage. (Paus. x. 20. § 5, 22. 
§ 1.) [E. H. 13.] 

TELESARCIIUS (T c\4(rapxos), the author of 
a work on the early history of Argolis. (Sextus 
Kmpir. adv. Math. i. 12 ; Schol. in Eurip. Ale. 2; 
Schol. in Horn. II. ii. 690.) 

TELE'SIAS (TeAeofas), a Theban musician, of 
the time of the later Athenian dithyramb, whose 
career is adduced by Plutarch as an instance of the 
force of early education, whether good or bad. 
(Plut. de Mus. 31, p. 1142, b. c.) He relates, on 
the authority of Aristoxenus, with whom the 
musician was contemporary, that Telesias had been 
carefully instructed, when young, in the works of 
the most distinguished musicians, such as Pindar, 
Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, and Pratinas, and 
the great lyric poets; and that he had become an 
excellent flute-player, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the other branches of his art: but that, in 
middle life, he was so taken with the dramatic and 
artificial style of music which then prevailed, that 
he neglected his old models, and gave himself up 
to the study of the productions of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus, of which he chose the most novel and 
.artificial: but, when he set himself to the work of 
composition, and tried both styles, that of Pindar 
and that of Philoxenus, he found himself quite 
unable to imitate the latter successfully, so great 
was the power of his early training in the better 
style. [P. S.] 

TELE'SIAS, of Athens, a statuary, of unknown 
time, mentioned only by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Protrept . p.18, Sylb.), who states, on the authority 
of Philochorus, that he made the statues of Po¬ 
seidon and Amphitrites, nine cubits in height, 
which were worshipped in the island of Tenos. 
(Philoch. Fr. 185, ed. Miiller, Frag. Hist. in Didot’s 
Bibliotheca, toL i. p. 414). [P. S.] 

TELE'SICLES (TeAec-ticApi). [Archilochus]. 
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TELESILL A (TeAe'o-iAAa) of Argos, a cele¬ 
brated lyric poetess and heroine, of the number of 
those who were called the Nine Lyric Muses 
(Antip. Thess. in Anth. Pal . ix. 26), flourished 
about 01. 67, b. c. 510, in the times of Cleomenes 
I. and Demaratus, kings of Sparta- (Clinton, F. H . 
s. a., who corrects the errors of Eusebius and Fa- 
bricius). Plutarch relates the tradition that she 
was of noble birth, but was afflicted with a disease, 
concerning the cure of which she consulted an 
oracle, and received an answer directing her to 
serve the Muses. In obedience to the divine 
command, she applied herself to poetry and music; 
and was soon rewarded by restoration to health, 
and by the admiration which the Argive women be¬ 
stowed upon her poetry. In the war of Argos 
against Sparta, she obtained the highest renown, 
not only by her poetry, but her personal valour ; 
for, not content witli encouraging her countrymen 
by her lyre and song, she took up arms at the head 
of a band of her countrywomen, and greatly con¬ 
tributed to the victory wliich they gained over the 
Spartans. (Plut. de Mul. Virt. p. 245, d. e. ; 
Paus. ii. 20. § 7 ; Max. Tyr. Dm. xxxvii. 5, vol. 
ii. p. 209, ed. Reiske, Dm. xxi. p. 218, ed Davis ; 
Suid. s. v comp. Herod, vi. 77). In memory of 
this exploit, her statue was erected in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argos, with the emblems of a poetess 
and a heroine (Paus. l.c.; Tatian. ad Graec. 52, 
p. 114, ed. Worth) ; and Ares was worshipped in 
that city as a patron deity of women (Lucian. 
Amor . 30, vol. ii. p. 430) ; and the prowess of her 
female associates was commemorated by the annual 
festival called 'VSpioTiKa, in which the women and 
the men appeared respectively in the attire of the 
other sex: this festival appears to be the same as 
the ’E vbvpa.Tia. (Plut. de Mul. Virt. l.c.; de Mus. 9, 
p. 1134, c. ; Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. p. 522, Sylburg; 
Polyaen. Strat. viii. 33.) Muller, however, regards 
this whole story as having a decidedly fabulous com¬ 
plexion : he explains the so-called statue of Telesilla, 
in the temple of Aphrodite, as being a statue of the 
goddess, of that well-known type, in which she was 
represented in the act of arming herself; and he 
ascribes quite a different origin to the festival of 
the Hybristica. (Dorter, bk. i. c. 8. § 6 ; Proleg. 
xu Mythol. p. 405; see also Grote, History of Greece , 
vol. iv. pp. 432—433.) 

Our information respecting the poetry of Tele¬ 
silla is very scanty. Athenaeus (xiv. p. 619, b.) 
states that she composed an ode to Apollo, called 
$t\vi\las, which Bode explains as the Argive name 
of the Paean, derived from the first words of the 
strain, (or & <pi A’ $A ic. (Pollux, ix. 

123 ; Bode, Gesch. d. lyr. Dichtlcunst , pt. ii. p. 119.) 
Pausanias also quotes from her poems in honour of 
Apollo and Artemis (iii. 35. § 2, ii. 28. § 2), and 
the statement respecting the children of Niobe, 
quoted from her by Apollodorus (Bihl. iii. 5. § 6), 
must have been derived from a similar source. A 
scholiast on Homer ( Od. xiii. 289) mentions her 
representation of Virtue as being similar to that of 
Xenophon in the celebrated fable of Prodicus ; 
and there are two or three grammatical references 
to single words used by her (Ath. xi. p. 467* f. ♦ 
Eustath. p. 1207. 14 ; Poll. ii. 23 j Hesych. «. v • 
BeArtc &ras). The only complete verses of her 
poetry which remain are the following two, which 
seem to come from a Parthenion, composed for a 
chorus of Argive virgins, on the subject of the love 
of the river Alpheus for Artemis: 
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*A 8' *ApT€/t4IS', & K6pOU) 

<pe6yoi<ra rbv *A\<f>€(fv. 

The metro is an Ionic a Majore Dimeter Catalectic, 
the terminal metre being Trochaic. 


or, as Hephaestion, who quotes the passage, calls 
it, an Ionic Hephthemimeral (p. 62, ed. Gaisford, 
comp. p. 26), and it confirms the statement of the 
writer on music, appended to Censorinus (c. 9), 
that Telesilla went further than Aleman in breaking 
up the strophes into short verses. (Fulv. Ursin. 
Carm. novem illustr. Femin. Antwerp, 1568, 8vo. 
pp. 49, foil.; Wolfius, Poetriarum Fragmenta , 
Hamb. 1734 and 1735, 4to., with the preliminary 
Dissertation of Olearius; Telesillae Frag, in the 
Program. Acad. Upsal. 1826, 8vo.; Schneidewin, 
Defect. Poes. Graec. p. 374 ; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec. pp. 742, 743 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec . vol. ii. 
p. 157; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. ii. 
pt. 2, pp. 118, foil.) [P. S.] 

TEL ESPN US, C. LU'CIUS, consul a. d. 66 
with Suetonius Paulinas. He is praised by Phi- 
lostratus as a philosopher, and was, in consequence 
of his love of philosophy, banished by Domitian. 
(Tac, Ann. xvi. 14 ; Dion Cass. Ixiii. 1; Philostrat. 
Pit. Apoll. iv. 40, vii. 11, viii. 12.) 

TELESI'NUS, PON'TIUS. [Pontius.] 
TELESIPPA {Te\e<mnra), a lyric poetess of 
Lesbos, and one of the friends of Sappho. (Suid.; 
comp. Sappho, p. 703.) [P. S. 

TE'LESIS (TeAetm), of Methymna, an epic 
poet, not mentioned by any of the ancient authors, 
but referred to on the Borghese tablet as the author 
of a Titanomachia (Weichert, uber Apollon. Rhod. 
p. 197; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. i. 
p. 396). [P. S.] 

TELESON and MNASITFMUS (TsaW, 
Mvafflrifios), are names belonging to a family of 
Ithodian artists, with whom we have become 
acquainted through the inscriptions recently dis¬ 
covered by professor Ross in the Acropolis of 
Lindos, in Rhodes, from two of which we learn 
that Mnasitimus, the son of Teleson, made a bronze 
statue of Onomastus in Lindos, and Mnasitimus 
and Teleson together made a bronze statue of 
Callicrates. Ross supposes that the Mnasitimus of 
both inscriptions was the same person, and that, as 
the former Teleson was the father, so the latter 
Teleson was the son, of Mnasitimus, chiefly because, 
in the second inscription, the name of Mnasitimus 
is put before that of Teleson. (Ross, Inschriften 
von Lindos auf Rhodos , Nos. 5, 6, in the Rhein. 
Mus. 1846, vol. iv. pp. 171—173.) 

From the same source we learn that there was 
a statuary Mnasitimus, the son of Aristonidas, as 
Ross, with great probability, completes the name, 
the inscription giving only . NA2ITIM02API5TH 

.; and it is most likely that we have here 

the very artist whom Pliny mentions only as a 
painter. ( H'. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 42; Ross, l. c. 
No. J1, pp. 180, 181). [P. S.] 

TELE'SPHORUS (TeA *<r<p6pos), that is, “ the 
completing," is the name of a medical divinity who 
is mentioned now and then in connection with 
Asclepius. Pausanias (ii. 11. § 7) says: “ In the 
sanctuary of Asclepius at Titane sacrifices are of¬ 
fered to Enamerion, to whom a statue is there 
erected ; and, if I am not mistaken, this Ename¬ 
rion is called at Pergamus Telesphorus, and at 
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Epidaurus Ausius." (Comp. Muller, Anc. Art and 
its Rem. § 394.) [L. S.] 

TELE'SPHORUS (TeAe<r<pdpos), a general in 
the service of Antigonus, the king of Asia, who 
was sent by him in b. c. 313, with a fleet of fifty 
ships and a considerable army to the Peloponnese, 
to oppose the forces of Polysperchon and Cassander. 
His arms were at first very successful; he drove 
out the Macedonian garrisons from all the cities of 
the peninsula, except Sicyon and Corinth, which 
were held by Polysperchon himself; but having 
joined with Medius in an attempt to relieve Oreus, 
to which Cassander had laid siege, they were de¬ 
feated, with the loss of several ships. (Diod. xix. 
74, 75.) The following summer (b. c. 312) An¬ 
tigonus having conferred the chief direction of the 
war in the Peloponnese upon his nephew Ptolemy, 
Telesphorus was so indignant that he shook off his 
allegiance, and having induced some of his soldiers 
to follow him, established himself in Elis on his own 
account, and even plundered the sacred treasures 
at Olympia. He was, however, soon after, induced 
to submit to Ptolemv. (Id. ib. 87.) [E. H. B.] 

TELESTAS or‘TELESTES (TeA^ray, Te- 
\earrjs). 1. A dancer, employed in the tragedies 
of Aeschylus; of whom Athenaeus (i. p. 22, a.) 
relates that his skill was so great, that, in the 
representation of the Seven against Thebes , he made 
the actions manifest by his mimetic dancing, no 
doubt as leader of the chorus. (Muller, Hist. Lit. 
of Greece , vol. i. p. 314.) 

2. Of Selinus, a distinguished poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, is mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus (xiv. 46) as flourishing at 01. 95. 3, b. c. 
398, with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Polyeidus ; 
and this date is confirmed by the Parian Marble 
{Ep. 66), according to which Telestes gained a 
dithyrambic victory in b. c. 401. (Comp. Clinton, 
F. H. vol. ii. $. aa. 401, 398). He is also men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch {Alex. 8), who states that 
Alexander had the dithyrambs of Telestes and 
Philoxenus sent to him in Asia. He is also re¬ 
ferred to by the comic poet Theopompus, in his 
Althaea (Ath. xi. p. 501, f.; Meineke, Frag. Com . 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 793, where Meineke promises 
some future remarks upon the poet). Aristoxenus 
wrote a life of him, which is quoted by Apollonius 
Dyscolus {Hist. Mirab. 40, in Westermann’s Pa» 
radoaographi , p. 113); and Aristratus, the tyrant 
of Sicyon, erected a monument to his memory, 
adorned with paintings by Nicomachus. (Plin. H. 
N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 22, where the common reading 
is Telesti, not Telestae ; Nicomachus). 

The only remains of the poetry of Telestes are 
some interesting lines preserved by Athenaeus 
(xiv. pp. 616, loll., 626, a., 637, a), from which 
we learn that the following were among the.titles 
of his pieces, 'Ap-yw, ’AckA 'Tpivaios ; and 
also that, in his poetry, he praised the music •£ 
the flute, and opposed the poet Melanippidjes^rep 
specting the subject of the rejection of that instran 
ment by Athena. These fragments have been 
metrically analyzed by Bbckh {de Metr. Find. 
pp. 274, foil.). From the description of Dionysius 
{C. V. 19), his style appears to have been a mixture 
of bold and lofty with soft and complex rhythms* 
passing from one to the other by the most abrupt 
transitions. The statement of Suidas, that he was 
a comic poet, is a mere blunder. Athenaeus, whom 
Suidas avowedly copies, does not specify the kind 
of his poetry, no doubt because every well-informed 
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person knew that he was a dithyrambic poet; and 
so Suidas, judging probably from the titles of his 
pieces, assumed that he was a comic poet Such 
blunders are frequent in Suidas, and this specimen 
would not have required notice, had it not misled 
several critics. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ii. pp. 157, 
158 ; Heeren, in the Bill. f. altc Litt. u. Kunst , 
vol. iv. pp. 54, foil., Hist. Schrift. vol. iii. pp. 160, 
foil.; MUller, Hist. Lit. Greece , vol. ii. pp. 59, 60 ; 
Bernhardy, Gesch. d. Griech. Lit. vol. ii. p. 555 ; 
Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hell. Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. 610, 
foil.) [P. S.] 

TELESTAS, artists. [Ariston, Vol. I. p. 311, 
b.] 

TELEU'TIAS (TeAeuWas), a Spartan, was 
brother on the mother’s side to Agesilaus II., by 
whose influence he was appointed to the command 
of the fleet, in B. c. 393, in the war of the Lace¬ 
daemonians against Corinth and the other states of 
’the hostile league. In this capacity, in the same 
year, he recovered from the Corinthians the mas¬ 
tery of the Corinthian gulf, and sailed up to Le- 
cliaeum, where he co-operated with the land force 
under Agesilaus, and took the ships and docks of 
the enemy. In b. c. 390, he was sent to Asia to 
supersede Ecdicus as admiral [Ecdicus]. On his 
arrival at Samos he added some vessels to his 
squadron, sailed on to Cnidus, where he received 
the fleet from Ecdicus, and then proceeded towards 
Rhodes. On his voyage he fell in with and cap¬ 
tured ten Athenian triremes, which were on their 
way to Cyprus under the command of Philocrates, 
to aid Evagoras against the king of Persia [Philo¬ 
crates, No. 2]. Hereupon the Athenians sent 
out Thrasybulus, with forty ships, to act against 
Teleutias, especially in the support of the demo¬ 
cratic party at Rhodes ; but Thrasybulus, on his 
arrival at that island, found that his friends there 
were strong enough to be able to dispense with his 
assistance, while, on the other hand, he could not 
hope to effect much against the opposite party, 
aided as it was by the Lacedaemonians. He there¬ 
fore proceeded to the Hellespont, and Teleutias 
meanwhile remained in the south, where we find 
him, in b. c. 388, bringing effectual assistance to 
the Aeginetans, whom a body of Athenians, under 
Pamphilus, were annoying from a fortified post 
which they had established and occupied in the 
island while the Athenian fleet was blockading the 
coast. Teleutias chased away the enemy’s ships, 
but Pamphilus still continued to hold the fort,— 
and shortly after this Teleutias was superseded by 
Hierax, having endeared himbclf to his men during 
his command, in a very remarkable manner, as 
they showed by their enthusiastic testimonies of 
attachment to him on his departure. In B. c. 382 
he was appointed general against the Olynthians, 
and it was chiefly his high reputation and his po¬ 
pular character which induced the allies of Sparta 
to furnish zealously their contingents for the war. 
He further obtained the assistance of Amyntas II., 
king of Macedonia, and of Derdas, prince of Ely- 
mia, from the latter of whom, in particular, he 
received valuable co-operation. He did not, how¬ 
ever gain any decided advantage over the enemy 
in his first campaign, while in the next year ( b. c. 
38l) t in the closing scene of his life, he somewhat 
tarnished the reputation he had acquired as a 
general.. A body ef his targeteers Having been 
routed* and their; commander slain by the Olyn 
thian cavalry, Teleutias lost his temper, and, or- 
VOL. m. 
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dering his whole force to charge, advanced too 
close to the walls of the city, and within reach 
of the enemy’s missiles. His men accordingly 
were thrown into confusion, whereupon the Olyn 
thians made a well-timed sally, in which Teleutias 
was slain, and the rout of his army then became 
complete. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 19, 8. §§ 11, 
23, 24, 25, v. 1. §§ 2—4, 2. §§ 37—43, 3. 
§§ 3—6, Ages. 2. § 17; Plut. Ages. 21 ; Diod. 
xv. 21.) [E. E.] 

TE'LINES (Trj\lvris\ an ancestor of Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse. On one occasion, some ci¬ 
tizens of Oela having been banished by the oppo¬ 
site faction, Telines, appealing to the religious awe 
inspired by the infernal deities (Demeter probably 
and Proserpine), induced their countrymen to re¬ 
ceive them back again. For this he was made 
hierophant of the goddesses mentioned, and trans¬ 
mitted the dignity to his children. Herodotus 
tells us that tradition spoke of Telines as an effe¬ 
minate man. (Herod, vii. 153.) [E. E.] 

TELLEN or TELLIS (T sKKijv, TeAA is), a 
wretched flute-player and lyric poet, in the time of 
Epaniinondas. (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apopththeg. 
p. 193, f.) His name passed into the proverb, 
&ei$e rd TeA \r)ros 9 mentioned by Zenobius, who 
says, however, that the songs of Tellen were well 
composed and graceful, but jocose and licentious, 
(Zenob. Prov. i. 45, ii. 15 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 158). [P. S.] 

TE'LLIAS (TeAAfoy). 1. Of Elis, a distin¬ 
guished seer, was one of the commanders of the 
Phocians in a war against the Thessalians a few 
years before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
After the defeat of the Thessalians his statue was 
erected by the Phocians in the temple at Delphi. 
(Herod, viii. 27 ; Paus. x. 1. § 8—11, x. 13. § 7.) 

2. One of the generals of the Syracusans, when 
their city was besieged by the Athenians during 
the Pelopennesian war. (Thuc. vi. 103.) 

3. A citizen of Agrigentum, usually called Gel- 
lias. [Gellias.] 

TELLIS (TeAAir). 1. The great grandfather 
of the poet Archilochus, was the reputed founder 
in conjunction with Cleoboea, of the mysteries of 
Demeter at Thasos ; and was introduced in that 
character, in the great painting of the world below, 
by Polygnotus, in the Lesche at Delphi (Pans, x, 
28. § 1. s. 3.) 

2. Lyric poet and musician. [Tellen], [P.S] 

TELLUS, another form for terra , the name 
under which the earth was personified among the 
Romans, as Ge was among the Greeks. She is 
often mentioned in contrast with Jupiter, the god 
of heaven, and connected with Dis and the Manes. 
When an oath was taken by Tellus, or the gods of 
the nether world, people stretched their hands 
downward, just as they turned them upwards in 
swearing by Jupiter. (Varro, de Re Rust. i. 1, 15 ; 
Macrob. Sat. iii. 9 ; Liv. viii. 9, x. 29.) During 
the war against the Picentians, an earthquake 
having been felt during the battle, the consul P. 
Sempronius Sophus caused a temple of Tellus to be 
built on the spot where the house of Spurius Cas¬ 
sius had stood, in the street leading to the Cannae. 
(Liv. ii. 41 ; Flor. i. 19. § 2 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. 
§ 1 ; Dionys. viii. 79 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6, 14.) 
A festival was celebrated in honour of Tellus on the 
15th of April, which was called Fordicidia or Hor- 
dicalia, from hordus- or fordus, a bearing cow. (Qv. 
Fast, iv. 633 ; Arnob. vii, 22 ; Horat. Bjrist. ii. 

3a 
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143.) In private life sacrifices were offered to 
Tellus at the time of sowing and at harvest-time, 
especially when a member of the family had died 
without due honours having been paid to him, for 
it was Tellus that had to receive the departed into 
her bosom. (Ov. Fast. iv. 629, &c.) At the fes¬ 
tival of Tellus, and when sacrifices were offered to 
her, the priests also prayed to a male divinity of 
the earth, called Tellumo. (Varro, ap. August. de 
Civ. Dei % vii. 23.) [L. S.] 

TELMI'SSIUS (T«Aj u(<r<rtos\ a surname of 
Apollo derived from the Lycian town of Telmissus 
or Telmessus. (Cic. de Div. i. 41; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. yaXwrai ; Strab. xv. p. 665.) [L. S.] 

TELPHU'SA (Te\<povacra or T€\(f>ovcra). 1. 
A daughter of Ladon, a nymph from whom the 
town of Telphusa in Arcadia derived its name. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v.) Telphussaea or Tilphussaea 
occurs as a surname of Demeter Erinnys, derived 
from a town Telphussion. (Schol. ad Soph. Antig. 
117 ; Callim. Fragm. 207, ed. Bentley.) [L. S.] 

TELYS (TffAus), a citizen of Sybaris, who 
raised himself to the tyranny by the arts of a 
demagogue, and persuaded the people to banish 
500 of the richest citizens, and to confiscate their 
property. The exiles having taken refuge at Cro- 
tona, Telys sent to demand that they should be 
given up, but, if we may believe Diodorus, Pytha¬ 
goras prevailed on the Crotoniats to persevere in 
protecting them. The consequence was the war 
between Sybaris and Crotona, in which the former 
was destroyed, b.c. 510. (Herod, v. 44 ; Diod. xii. 
9.) In opposition to the above statement, Hera- 
cleides of Pontus (ap. A then. xii. p. 521) repre¬ 
sents the tyranny of Telys as overthrown by the 
Sybarites before the fatal war with Crotona. In 
this revolution, he tells us, they were guilty of 
great cruelty, massacring all the adherents of Te¬ 
lys even at the id tars, so that the statue of Hera 
turned aside in horror and anger, and a fountain of 
blood gushed forth from the earth, which nothing 
but walls of brass could check. The destruction of 
their city followed as their punishment. [E. E.] 

TEME'NIDAE. [Temenus, No. 3.J 

TEMEN ITES(T^uei4n7y),a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his sacred temenus in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Syracuse. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Sueton. Tib. 
74 ; Thuc. vi. 75, 100.) [L.S.] 

TE'MENUS (T •fifxcvor). 1. A son of Pelasgus, 
educated Hera at Stymphalus in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 22. §2.) 

2. A son of Phegeus. (Paus. viii. 24. § 4.) 

3. A son of Aristomachus, one of the Heracleidae. 

He was the father of Ceisus, Cerynes, Phalces, 
Agraeus, and Hymetho. (Paus. ii. 28 ; Apollod. 
ii. 8. § 2.) He was one of the leaders of the He- 
racletdae into Peloponnesus, and, after the conquest 
of the peninsula, he received Argos as his share. 
(Apollod. ii. 8. § 4, &c.; Plat. Min. p. 683, b.; 
Strab. viii. p. 389.) His tomb was shown at Te- 
menion near Lerna. (Paus. ii. 38. § 1.) His 
descendants, the Temenidae, being expelled from 
Argos, are said to have founded the kingdom of 
Macedonia, whence the kings of Macedonia called 
themselves Temenidae. (Herod .viii. 138 ; Thuc. 
ii. 99.) [L. S.] 

TEMPA'NIUS, SEX., one of the officers of 
the cavalry under the consul C. Serapronius Atra- 
tinus, in the war against the Volscians, B. c. 423. 
It was chiefly through the exertions of Tempanius 
that the Homan army was saved from defeat j and 
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the people out of gratitude elected him tribune of 
the plebs in the following year. When one of his 
colleagues L. Hortensius attempted to bring Sem- 
pronius to trial for his misconduct in the war, 
Tempanius generously came forward in defence of 
his former commander. (Liv. iv. 38—42 ; comp. 
Val. Max. vi. 5. § 2.) 

TEMPSATNUS, L. POSTU'MIUS, praetor 
b. c. 185, received Tarentum as his province, and 
proceeded with great vigour against the shepherds 
who had been plundering the surrounding country. 
He condemned as many as 7000 men. He was 
continued in Mb post the following year, that he 
might entirely crush the insurrection of the shep¬ 
herds, and likewise apprehend those persons who 
had taken part in the Bacchanalia at Rome, and 
who had fled for refuge to that part of Italy. 
(Liv. xxxix. 23, 29, 41.) 

TE'NERUS (TeVcpos), a soothsayer, a son of 
Apollo by Melia, and a brother of Ismeniu9. (Paus. 
ix. 10. § 5, 26. § 1 ; Strab. ix. p. 413; Schol. ad 
Pxnd. Pyth. xi. 5.) [L. S.J 

TENES or TENNES (T 4)vvt)s\ a son of Cycnu9, 
the king of Colone in TroaB, and Procleia, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, a son of Apollo, and brother of 
Hemithea. After the death of Procleia, Cycnus 
married Philonome, a daughter of Craugasus or 
Traganasus. She fell in love with her stepson; 
and as she was unable to win the love of Tenes, 
she accused him before his father of improper con¬ 
duct towards her. Cycnus accordingly threw both 
his son and daughter into a chest, and exposed 
them on the waves of the sea. But the chest was 
driven on the coast of the island of Leucophrys, 
which Tenes, after his own name, called Tenedos, 
after its inhabitants had chosen him for their king. 
Cycnus at length heard of the innocence of his son, 
killed Philonome, and went to his children in 
Tenedos, where both he and Tenes were slain by 
Achilles, who, on his voyage to Troy, made a land¬ 
ing on Tenedos. But Tenes was afterwards wor¬ 
shipped as a hero in Tenedos. (Paus. x. 14. § 2 ; 
Diod. v. 83 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 232 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 640.) According to Pausanias, Tenes did not 
allow his father to land in Tenedos, but cut off the 
rope with which Cycnus had fastened his ship to 
the coast. (Comp. Steph. Byz. 8. v. TlyeSos.) The 
death of Tenes by Achilles also is related diffe¬ 
rently, for once, it is said, when Achilles was 
pursuing the sister of Tenes in Tenedos, Tenes, 
endeavouring to stop him, was slain by Achilles, 
who did not know that Tenes was a son of Apollo. 
(Plut. Quaest. Graec. 28 ; Tzetz. 1. c.) In the 
temple of Tenes in Tenedos, it was not allowed to 
mention the name of Achilles, nor was any flute- 
player permitted to enter it, because the flute-player 
Mol pus had borne false witness against Tenes to 
please his step-mother Philonome. (Pltit and 
Diod. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

TE'NICHOS or TY'NNICHOS, an artist of 
unknown time, and perhaps only a mythological 
name, mentioned on an inscription quoted by Pro¬ 
copius (Bell. Goth. iv. 22, p. 355. 4, ed. Hoeschel), 
as occurring on a monument ascribed by local tnir 
dition, and by the inscription itself, to Agamemnon 
(SeeWelcker,*%Wo^, No. 182, p.226; R. Rochette, 
Lettre d M. Schom, p. 413, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

TENNES (T&wfr), king of Sidon in the re¬ 
volt of Phoenicia against Aitaxerxes III. He 
betrayed the town to Artaxerxes, but was not¬ 
withstanding put to death by the Persian king. 
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B, c. 351- The Sidonians, however, resolving not 
to fall into the power of the king, set the town on 
fire and perished in the flames. (Diod. xvi. 41— 
45.) 

TER AM BUS (Tipa/xSos), a son of Euseirus 
and Eidothea. Once he was tending his flocks on 
Mount Othrys in Melis, under the protection of 
the nymphs whom he delighted with his songs, for 
he was a distinguished musician, and played both 
the syrinx and th$ lyre. Pan advised him to quit 
Mount Othrys, because a very severe winter was 
coining on, Terambus, however, <Jid not follow 
the advice, and went so far in his insolence as to 
revile even the nymphs, saying that they were not 
daughters of Zeus. The predicted cold at length 
came, and, while all his flocks perished, Terambus 
himself was metamorphosed by the nymphs into a 
beetle called K€pdfx€v£. (Anton. Lib. 22.) Ovid 
(Met. vii. 353) mentions one Cerambus on Mount 
Othrys, who escaped from the Deucalionian flood 
by means of wings which he had received from the 
nymphs. [L. S.J 

TERE'NTIA. 1. The wife of M. Cicero. Her 
parentage is unknown. Iler mother must have 
married twice, for she had a half-sister of the 
name of Fabia, who was a Vestal Virgin. This 
Fabia was charged with having had sexual inter¬ 
course with Catiline, who was brought to trial for 
the crime in b. c. 73, but was acquitted. (Ascon. 
in Cic. Corn. p. 93, ed. Orelli ; Plut. Cat. min. 19 ; 
Sail. Cat. 15 ; Drumann, Gcschichle Roms , vol. v. 
p. 392.) The year of Terentia’s marriage with 
Cicero is not known, but as their daughter Tullia 
was married in b. c. 63, the marriage of her parents 
may probably be placed in 80 or 79. Terentia was 
a woman of sound sense and great resolution ; and 
her firmness of character was of no small service to 
her weak and vacillating husband in some im¬ 
portant periods of his life. On his banishment in 
B. c. 58, Tullia by her letters endeavoured to keep 
up Cicero’s fainting spirits, though to little pur¬ 
pose, and she vigorously exerted herself on his 
behalf among his friends in Italy. Cicero, how¬ 
ever, appears to have taken offence at something 
she had done during his exile, for on his return 
to Italy in the following year he writes to Atticus 
praising the sympathy which his brother and his 
daughter had shown him, without mentioning Te¬ 
rentia (ad Att. iv. 2). During the civil war, Cicero 
bitterly complained that his wife did not furnish 
him and Tullia with money ; but on his departure 
for Greece, he had left his affairs in the greatest 
confusion, and Terentia appears to have done the 
best she could under the circumstances. Cicero, 
however, threw all the blame upon his wife, and 
attributed his embarrassments to her extravagance 
and want of management. He had returned to 
Brundisium after the defeat of Pompey, ruined in 
his prospects, and fearing that he might not obtain 
forgiveness from Caesar. He was thus disposed to 
look at every thing in the worst light. When 
Terentia wrote to him proposing to join him at 
Brundisium, he replied in. a few lines telling her 
not to come, as the journey was long and the roads 
unsafe, and she moreover could be of no use to 
him (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 12). In the following year, 
b. c. 46* Cicero divorced Terentia, and shortly 
afterwards married Publilia, a young girl of whose 
property he had the management. This marriage 
occasioned great scandal at Rome. Antonius and 
other enemies of Cicero maintained that he had 
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divorced Terentia in order to marry a young wife ; 
but this was not the real reason. He hoped to pay 
off his debts with the fortune of Publilia. [Pub¬ 
lilia.] Terentia had a large property of her own, 
and Cicero now had to repay her dos, which he 
found great difficulty in doing, and it seems that 
Terentia never got it back. She was not paid at 
all events in the summer of B.c. 44 (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 15). Terentia could not have been less than 
50 at the time of her divorce, and therefore it is 
not probable that she married again. It is related, 
indeed, by Jerome (in Jovin. i. p. 52, ed. Basil.), 
that she married Sallust the historian, and the 
enemy of Cicero, and subsequently Messala Cor- 
vinus; but these marriages are not mentioned by 
Plutarch or any other writer, and may therefore be 
rejected. Some modern writers speak even of a 
fourth marriage; since Dion Cassius (lvii. 15) sayB 
that Vibius llufus, in the reign of Tiberius, mar¬ 
ried Cicero’s widow ; but if this is a fact, it must 
refer to Publilia and not to Terentia. Terentia is 
said to have attained the age of one hundred and 
three. (Plin. H.N. vii. 48. s. 49 ; Val. Max. viii. 
13. § 6.) The life of Terentia is given at length 
by Drumann. (Geschic/Ue Roms, vol. vi. pp. 685 
—694.) 

2. Also called Terentilla, the wife of Mae¬ 
cenas. Dion Cassius (liv. 3) speaks of her as a 
sister of Murena and of Proculeius, The full name 
of this Murena was A. Terentius Varro Murena: 
he was perhaps the son of L. Licinius Murena, 
who was consul B. c. 62, and was adopted by A. 
Terentius Varro. Murena would thus have been 
the adopted brother of Terentia: Proculeius was 
probably only the cousin of Murena. [See Vol. 111. 
p. 540, b.] 

We know nothing of the early history of Te¬ 
rentia, nor the time of her marriage with Maecenas. 
She was a very beautiful woman, and as licentious 
os most of the Roman ladies of her age. She was 
one of the favourite mistresses of Augustus ; and 
Dion Cassius relates (liv. 19) that there was a 
report at Rome that the emperor visited Gaul in 
b.c. 16, simply to enjoy the society of Terentia 
unmolested by the lampoons which it gave occasion 
to at Rome. The intrigue between Augustus and 
Terentia is said by Dion Cassius to have disturbed 
the good understanding which subsisted between 
the emperor and his minister, and finally to have 
occasioned the disgrace of the latter. Maecenas 
however had not much right to complain of the 
conduct of his wife, for his own infidelities were 
notorious. But notwithstanding his numerous 
amours, Maecenas continued to his death deeply 
in love with his fair wife. Their quarrels, which 
were of frequent occurrence, mainly in consequence 
of the morose and haughty temper of Terentia, 
rarely lasted long, for the natural uxoriousness of 
Maecenas constantly prompted him to seek a recon¬ 
ciliation ; so that Seneca says (Ep. 114) he mar¬ 
ried a wife a thousand times, though he never had 
more than one. Once indeed they were divorced, 
but Maecenas tempted her back by presents (Dig. 
24. tit. 1, s. 64). Her influence over him was so 
great, that in spite of his cautious temper, he was 
on one occasion weak enough to confide to her an 
important state secret respecting the conspiracy of 
her brother Murena. (Dion Cass. liv. 3,19, lv. 7 ; 
Suet. Aug. 66,69; Frandsen, C. Cilnius Maecenas, 
pp. 132—136.) 

TERE'NTIA GENS, plebeian. The name wa* 
3s 2 
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said by Varro to bo derived from the Sabine word 
terenus , which signified “ soft” (Macrob. Sat. ii. 
9.) The Terentii are mentioned as early as b. c. 
462, for the C. Terentillus Area, who was tribune 
of the plebs in that year (Liv. iii. 9), must have 
belonged to the gens; and indeed he is called C. 
Terentius by Dionysius (x. 1). The first member 
of the gens who obtained the consulship was C. Te¬ 
rentius Varro, who commanded at the fatal battle 
of Cannae in b. c. 216 ; and persons of the name 
continue to be mentioned under the early em¬ 
perors. The principal surnames of the Terentii 
during the republic are Culleo, Lucan us, and 
Varro : there are a few others of less importance, 
which are given below under Terentius. 

TERENTIA'NUS MAURUS, a Roman poet, 
probably lived at the end of the first or the begin¬ 
ning of the second century under Nerva and Trajan, 
and is perhaps the same person the Terentianus, 
the governor of Syene in Egypt, whose praises 
are celebrated by Martial (i. 87; comp. Wernsdorf, 
Pottae Latini Minores, vol. ii. p. 259). Terentianus 
was a native of Africa, as we might have inferred 
from his surname Maurus. There is still extant a 
poem of Terentianus, intitled Do Uteris, Si/llabis , 
Pedibu&i Metric which treats of prosody and the 
different kinds of metre with much elegance and 
skill. The work is printed in the collection of the 
ancient grammarians by Putschius, pp. 2383— 
2450, and in a separate form by Santen and Van 
Lennep, Traj. ad Rhen. 1825, and by Lachmann, 
Bcrol. 1836. 

TERENTILLA. [Terentia, No. 2.] 

TERENTILLUS. [Terentius, No. 1.] 

TERE'NTIUS. 1. C. Terentius Arsa, 
called Terentillus by Livy, tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 462, proposed that five commissioners should 
be appointed to draw up a body of laws to define 
the consular imperium. (Liv. iii. 9 ; Dionys. 
x. 1.) 

2. Q. Terentius, was sent by the senate, 
along with M. Antistius, to bring back the consul 
C. Flaminius to the city, but he refused to obey 
their summons. (Liv. xxi. 63.) 

3. L. Terentius Massaliota, plebeian aedile, 
b. c. 200, and praetor b. c. 187, when he obtained 
Sicily as his province. (Liv. xxxi. 50, xxxviii. 42.) 

4. L. Terentius, one of the ambassadors sent 
to king Antiochus in b.c. 196. (Liv. xxxiii. 35.) 

5. C. Terentius Istra, praetor b. c. 182, ob¬ 
tained Sardinia as his province. In the following 
year he was one of the triumviri for founding a 
colony at Graviscae. (Liv. xxxix. 56, xl. 1, 29.) 

6. L. Terentius Massaliota, probably a 
son of No. 3, was tribunus militum in b. c. 180. 
(Liv. xl. 35.) 

7. P. Terentius Tuscivanus, one of the am¬ 
bassadors sent into Illyricum in b. c. 167. (Liv. 
xlv. 18.) 

8. Terentius Vespa, one of whose witticisms 
is quoted by Cicero in his Dt Oratore (ii. 61). 

9. L. Terentius, was the companion and tent- 
mate of Cn. Pompeius, when the latter was serving 
under his father Strabo in B. c. 87, and w*3 bribed 
by Cinna to kill Pompeius. (Pint. Pomp. 3.) 

10. Cn. Terentius, a senator, into whose cus¬ 
tody Caeparius, one of the Catilinarian conspirators, 
was given. (Sail. Cat. 47.) 

11. P. Trrbntjus Hispo, a friend of Cicero, 
was promagister of the company of publicani, who 
farmed the taxes in Asia. Cicero recommended 
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him in a letter to P. Silius. (Cic. ad Att. xi. 10, 
ad Fam . xiii. 65.) 

12. Sbr. Terentius, was a friend of D. Brutus, 
whom he pretended to be on the flight from Mu- 
tina, b. c. 43, in order to save the life of his friend ; 
but he was recognised by the officer of Antony’s 
cavalry, and preserved from death. (Val. Max. 
iv. 7. § 6.) 

13. M. Terentius, a Roman eques, was ac¬ 
cused, in a. d. 32, on account o£ his having been a 
friend of Sejanus. He defended himself with great 
courage, and was acquitted. (Tac. Ann. vi. 8, 9.) 

14. Terentius Lbntinus, a Roman eques, was 
privy to the forgery of Valerius Fabianus, and was 
in consequence condemned in a. n. 61. (Tac. Ann. 
xiv.40.) 

15. Terentius, was said by some persons to 
have been the murderer of the emperor Galba. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 41; Plut. Galb. 27.) 

TERE'NTIUS CLEMENS, [Clemens] 
TERE'NTIUS SCAURUS. [Scaurus.] 

P. TERE'NTIUS AFER, was the second and 
the last of the Roman comic poets, of whose works 
more than fragments are preserved. The few 
particulars of his life were collected long after his 
decease, and are of very doubtful authority. It 
would therefore be to little purpose to repeat them 
without scrutiny or comment. We shall, in the 
first place, inquire who were the biographers of 
Terence, what they relate of him, and the con¬ 
sistency and credibility of their several accounts. 
We shall next briefly survey the comedies them¬ 
selves, their reception at the time, their influence 
on dramatic literature, their translators and imi¬ 
tators, their commentators and bibliography. 

Our knowledge of Terence himself is derived 
principally from the life ascribed to Donatus or 
Suetonius, and from two scanty memoirs, or col¬ 
lections of Scholia, the one published in the seven¬ 
teenth century, by Abraham Gronovius, from an 
Oxford MS., and the other by Angelo Mai, from 
a MS. in the Vatican. The life of Terence, printed 
in the Milan edition of Petrarch’s works 1476, is 
merely a comment on Donatus. Of these, the first 
mentioned is the longest and most particular. It 
is nevertheless a meagre and incongruous medley, 
which, for its barrenness, may be ascribed to Do¬ 
natus, and for its scandal to Suetonius. But it 
cites still earlier writers, — C. Nepos, Fenestella, 
Porcius, Santra, Volcatius, and Q. Cosconius. Of 
these Nepos is the best known, and perhaps the 
most trustworthy. His contemporaries deemed him 
a sound antiquarian (Catull. i. 1), and bis historical 
studies had trained him to examine facts and dates. 
(Cell. xv. 48.) Of Fenestella, more voluminous 
than accurate, we have already given some account 
[Vol. II. p. 145]. Q. Cosconius was probably the 
grammarian cited by Varro (L. L. vi. 36, 89), Por¬ 
cius, the Porcius Licinius, a satirical and seemingly 
libellous versifier, mentioned by Gellius (xvii. 21, 
xix. 19), and Volcatius was the Volcatius Sedigitns 
quoted by the same author (xv. 24). Santra is 
enumerated by St. Jerome (Vit Script. Ecclcs.) 
among the Latin compilers of Memoirs; he wrote 
also a treatise De A vtiquitato Verborum, cited fre¬ 
quently by Festus. Such writers are but indifferent 
vouchers for either facts or dates, whether from 
their living so long after the poet’s age, or from the 
character of their testimony. In the following 
account we interweave our comment with their 
text. 
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P. Terentius Afer was born at Carthage B. c. 
195, since he was in his 35 th year at the perform¬ 
ance of his last play, the Adelphi, b. c. 160. By 
birth or purchase, he became the slave of P. Te¬ 
rentius Lucanus, a Homan senator. But if he 
were 44 civis Carthaginiensis,” as the didascalia ef 
Donatas and the biographers style him, his servile 
condition is difficult to understand. Fenestella 
remarked that Terence could not have been a pri¬ 
soner of war, since Carthage was at peace with 
Rome from b. c. 201 to 149. But in that interim 
the Carthaginians were involved in wars with 
their own mercenaries, with the Numidians, and 
with the southern Iberians, and at least two Roman 
embassies visited Carthage. So that, although the 
truce with Rome was unbroken, Terence or his 
parents may have been exposed in the Punic slave- 
uiarkets, and transported to Italy. His cognomen 
Afer rests on as good authority as any other cir¬ 
cumstance related of him. Yet it is not conclusive. 

11 may have been merely an inference from a po¬ 
pular rumour of his Punic origin; and it was a 
cognomen of the Gens Domitia at Rome, where it 
certainly does not imply African descent. Terence 
is said to have been of an olive complexion, thin 
person, and middle height. (Donat.) These are 
not the physical characteristics of the Punic race, 
but they accord with those of the Liby-phoenician 
or Celtiberian perioeci, who were planted as colo¬ 
nists in various parts of the Carthaginian territory ; 
and it is more likely that a perioecus, or the son of 
a perioecus, should have been enslaved, than that 
a native Carthaginian should have become the pro¬ 
perty of a Roman senator, so long as their re¬ 
spective commonwealths were at peace. It is re¬ 
markable also that Plautus, an Umbrian, in his 
comedy of the 44 Poenulus” should have introduced 
a Carthaginian among his dramatis personae, and 
an entire scene in the Punic language, while neither 
Carthaginian words, names, or allusions, are to be 
met with in Terence. 

We know not at what time Terence came to 
Rome ; but from his proficiency in the language of 
his masters we infer that he fell early into the 
hands of Terentius Lucanus, even if he were not a 
verna, or slave bom in the house. A handsome | 
person and promising talents recommended Te¬ 
rence to his patron, who afforded him the best 
education of the age and finally manumitted him. 
The condition of slaves was not always unfavour¬ 
able to intellectual development. More than one 
eminent writer was bom in a servile station *, and 
Tiro, Cicero's freedman, was the associate of his 
patron's literary labours, and his amanuensis. On 
his manumission, according to the usual practice, 
Terence assumed his patron’s nomen, Terentius, 
having been previously called Publius or Publipor. 
From his cognomen, Lucanus, the patron may have 
been a native or landholder of southern Italy, and 
the protdgg, like Livius Andronicus, have acquired 
in one of the cities of Magna Graecia his taste for 
the Attic drama. The “Andrian” was the first 

* Bentley (Praef. in Terent. Cantabr. 1726) 
remarks “ Hi tres (Terentius, P. Syrus, Phaedrus) 
pan condition* liberti et peregrini, in non ita dissi- 
mili argumento, comoediis mimis et apologia, omnia 
Italorum mgenia facile superaverunt.” For the 
intellectual opportunities of slaves, see also Nepos 
(Att 13,14). Before his manumission, Terence 
was probably anagnostes and librarius to Lucanus. 
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play offered by Terence for representation. The 
curule aediles, who conducted tne theatrical exhi¬ 
bitions, referred the piece to Caecilius, then one of 
the most popular play-writers at Rome. [Caecilius 
Statius.] Unknown and meanly clad, Terence 
began to read from a low stool his opening scene, 
so often cited by Cicero as a model of narration. 
(Invent . i. 23, de Oral. ii. 40, &c., &c.) A few 
verses showed the elder poet that no ordinary 
writer was before him, and the young aspirant,, 
then in his 27th year, was invited to share the 
couch and supper of his judge. This reading of the 
Andrian, however, must have preceded its per¬ 
formance nearly two years, for Caecilius died in 
b.c. 168, and it was not acted till 166. Mean¬ 
while copies were in circulation, envy was awakened, 
and Luscius Lavinius [Vol. II. p. 842] a veteran, 
and not very successful play-writer (comp. Frol, in 
Terent. Com. ; Gell. xv. 24; Hieron. in Genes.), 
began his unwearied and unrelenting attacks on 
the dramatic and personal character of the author. 
The “ Andrian” was successful, and, aided by the 
accomplishments and good address of Terence him¬ 
self, was the means of introducing him to the most 
refined and intellectual circles of Rome. In the 
interval between Plautus and Terence, the great 
Roman familieshad more and more assumed the state 
and character of princely houses. In their town and 
country seats, the Scipios, theLaelii, the Metelli and 
the Mucii, formed each a petty court around them¬ 
selves. Among the patrons or associates of Te¬ 
rence we find the names of L. Furius Philus, of 
C. Sulpicius Gallus, of Q. Fabius Labeo, and M. 
Popilius Laenas. But from the comparative youth 
of the parties, his intercourse with Laelius and the 
younger Scipio had in it less of dependence on the 
one side, and more of friendship on the other. 
Nepos, indeed (Fr. Chron. i. 6), calls them 
aequales. Both Scipio and Laelius, however, were 
probably about nine years younger than their pro- 
t£g 6. Both treated him as an equal, and this in¬ 
timacy would open to him, as it formerly opened 
to Ennius, and subsequently to Lucilius, the 
houses of the Aemilii, Metelli, and Scaevolae, (Cic. 
Arch. 7 ; Vet. Schol. in Hor. Serm. ii. 1. 71.) 
#Nor is it rash to conjecture that Terence may have 
conversed with Polybius at Alba or Liternum, or 
made one of the group immortalised by Horace. 
(Serm. ii, 1. 71, foil.; vet. Schol.) 

Calumny did not fail to misrepresent their inter¬ 
course. His patrons, it was said, assisted Terence 
in the composition, nay, were the real authors of 
his plays, made him their playmate and butt, and 
let him starve. (Porcius, ap. Donat.) C. Memmius 
[No. 5] mentioned the rumour as notorious, in his 
speech 44 Fro Se ;” Valgius wrote in his Actaeon 
(Bothe, Poet. Lat. Seen, v, p. 201), probably in the 
Prologue, 

44 Hae quae vocantur fabulae cujae sunt ? 

Non has, qui jurapopulis end’ibus(endo-tribus?) 
dabat 

Honore suramo affectus, fecit fabulas 

Cicero gave it credence (ad Att. vii. 3), and Nepos 
(Fr. Incert. 6), in the following story, ascribes at 
least one comedy to Laelius. It was, he says, the 
1st of March, the festival of the Matronalia, on 
which, if on no other day of the year, the Roman 
ladies were absolute in their households. Laelius 
was spending the holiday at Puteoli; supper was 
announced, but he begged not to be interrupted, as 

3s 3 
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he had business in hand. When at length he 
entered the supper-room, he excused his absence by 
saying he had been writing verses, and had never 
written any more to his liking. He then recited 
the opening lines of the 4th scene in the 4 th act of 
the u Self-Tormentor 

“ Satis, pol, protervo me Syri promissa hue in- 
duxerunt,” &c. 

The belief that Terence was aided by his friends 
in composition, if properly limited, has in it 
nothing improbable. He was a foreigner, and of a 
race, to which, whether Libyan or Iberian, the 
Greek and Latin idioms presented no ordinary 
difficulties. Of the English, who speak and write 
French, few attain to precision or purity, and the 
Punic or Basque dialects diverged more from the 
languages of Athens and Home than the speech of 
London from the speech of Paris. From the 
purity of Terence’s diction we might, without these 
anecdotes, infer his intimacy with the best society 
in Rome. Of that society, in that age, the Scipios 
were the leaders ; and the Laelii, both male and 
female, the models of forensic and conversational 
eloquence. [Laklia, No. 1.] Nor did Terence 
deny the charge. He gloried in it, as the test of 
his proficiency as an artist. (Prol . in Adefph.) 
Our own dramatic literature furnishes parallel cases. 
Garrick added a scene to the “ West Indian,” and 
revised the w Clandestine Marriage.” Pope re¬ 
touched the songs in the “ Beggar’s Opera,” and 
the “ Medea” was submitted to the critics of 
Leicester House. Yet no one doubts that Cum¬ 
berland, Colman, Gay, and Glover, were respectively 
the authors of those productions. The story of 
Terence's poverty is less easy to refute, but we 
disbelieve it equally. He owned an estate of a 
few acres, contiguous to the Appian road, and, 
after his decease, his daughter married a man of 
equestrian rank. Neither of these facts accords 
with the assertion of Porcius Licinius (Donat.), 
that he was too poor to hire a house or keep a 
slave. An eques would scarcely wed a portionless 
maiden, the daughter of a freedman ; and even 
in that .age, land lying near the great highway of 
Italy must have been valuable as pasture, arable, J 
or building ground. Avarice, on the other hand, 
was not the vice of the Scipios. (Polyb. xxxii. 14.) 
If they took freely from kings and tetrarchs (Liv. 
xxxviii. 50), without scrupulously accounting to 
the treasury, they gave freely to their favourites 
and dependents. Ennius, though poor (Hieron. 
Chron. 01. 135), did not starve under their roof, 
and was buried in their tomb; Polybius and Pa- 
naetius lightened the privations of exile in their 
camp and their villas, and Lucilius, who succeeded 
Terence in the friendship of Scipio and Laelius, 
could afford to make literature his profession. But, 
if by poverty be meant indigence, the tenour of 
Terence’s history contradicts the rumour of his 
poverty. After the representation of his six come¬ 
dies, for one of which, the Eunuch^ he received the 
unprecedented sum of nearly 60/., he travelled in 
Greece. Now a journey in Greece could not be per¬ 
formed in those days any more than in our own 
without cost, even if his patrons lightened his charges 
by their tesserae kospitales (Plaut. Poen. v. 1.25), to 
their various clients and friends. And Terence 
resided, as well as travelled in Greece, since while 
there he translated 108 of Menander’s comedies; 
nor as an alien could he hold a libera legation or 
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commission to live at the public expense while 
transacting his private business. These facts, 
gleaned from his biographers themselves, render 
the neglect of the patrons and the indigence of the 
client very doubtful. The hostility to Terence 
was perhaps owing partly to professional causes, 
and partly to his popularity with the great. Te¬ 
rence was a foreigner, a freedman, and the ad¬ 
herent of a party. Even Horace was taunted 
with being libertino patre natus; and in Horace’s 
days the long civil wars and the influx of strangers 
into the senate and the tribes had melted down 
many of the old Italian prejudices. In Terence’s age 
there were two strongly opposed parties in literature, 
as well as in politics,— the Latin party, of which 
Cato and the Fabii were the representatives, and the 
Greek, or movement-party, of which the Scipios were 
the leaders and Terence the favourite. Here was 
plentiful matter for libel. Whether the attacks of 
Lavinius drove him from Italy, or whether he went 
to Greece as to a university, is uncertain. Before 
his departure his detractors had affirmed that 
from his ignorance of Attic manners and idiom his 
versions of Menander and Apollodorus were carica¬ 
tures. (Prol. in Andr. Hcautont. Phorm.) He 
never returned, and the accounts of his death are 
as various as the records of his life. According to 
one story, after embarking at Brundisium, he was 
never heard of more ; according to others, he died 
at Stymphalus, in Arcadia (Auson. Epist. xviii.), 
in Leucadia, or at Patrac, in Achaia. One of 
his biographers said he was drowned, with all the 
fruits of his sojourn in Greece, on his home-passage. 
But the prevailing report was, that his translations 
of Menander were lost at sea, and that grief for 
their loss caused his death. He died in the 36th 
year of his age, in a c. 159, or, according to St. 
Jerome {Chron. 01. 155, 3), in the year following. 
He left a daughter, but nothing is known of his 
family. 

Six comedies, all belonging to the Fabula Pal- 
liata , are all that remain to us; and since in 
these we can verify the citations from him in the 
grammarians, they are probably all that Terence 
produced. His later versions of Menander were, 
in all likelihood, from their number and the short 
time in which they were made, merely studies for 
future dramas of his own, and therefore are not to 
be ranked as deperdita. For Terence’s exemption 
from the neglect or ravages of time various causes 
may be assigned. His works were few in number, 
and small in bulk. From their purity of diction, 
they became the text-books of the grammatical and 
rhetorical schools ; they found favour with St. 
Jerome, and escaped the censures of the church. 
They were brought forward at the following seasons 
and under the following circumstances, 

1. Andria, “ the Woman of Andros,” so called 
from the birth-place of Glycerium, its heroine, was 
first represented at the Megalesian Games, on the 
4th of April, b. a 166. It was, according to Do- 
natus, the first in order of time of Terence’s plays. 
This has been disputed by subsequent critics (Pe- 
titus, do Ord. Com. P. Ter.), but seems warranted 
by the poet’s age — 27—at his interview with 
Caecilius (supra), and by the original title, Andna 
Terentii . For in the didascalia it was the custom 
to put the name of the play foremost, if by an 
author hitherto unknown ; whereas Terentii Andria 
would import that it was a new piece by a known 
writer. From the anecdote of Caecilius above re* 
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lated, it appears that the Andria circulated in 
manuscript nearly two years before it was acted. 
For the prologue refers to critical objections to the 
play, and says that the carpings of a malignant 
hacknied writer — malevolus veins poeta — com¬ 
pelled the author to bring forward matters personal 
to himself instead of confining himself to the ar¬ 
gument of his piece The Andria is made up of 
two of Menander's comedies, the Andria and Pe- 
rinthia , And Luscius Lavinius said that Terence 
had marred two good plays to make one bad one. 
Terence replies that if he were a compiler, so were 
Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius before him, and that 
he would rather err with them than be right with 
Lavinius. He ends by warning his assailant not 
to moot the question of piracy again, since his own 
offences in that way were notorious, and he begs 
the audience to give his play a patient hearing, 
for upon its reception would depend whether he 
wrote others. 

The Roman theatre was ill suited to the repre¬ 
sentation of the Comoedia Palliata. The bustle 
and buffoons of Plautus required no better appoint¬ 
ment than the wooden booths which that age afforded. 
The masks and the unities encumbered Menander 
as well as Terence; but the Roman play-writer 
had to contend with worse obstacles than the 
common conventionalities of his art The manners 
he pourtrayed were exotic: his audience was gross 
and noisy (Prol. in Hecyr., comp. Prol. to B. Jon - 
son’s “ The Case is altered")', and if Valerius Antias 
be correct in dating the introduction of the Ludi 
Sceniei in b. c. 193 or 191, the Comoedia Palliata, or 
Genteel Comedy, was hardly a quarter of a century 
old at Rome. We find Terence, in his prologues, 
continually supplicating the spectators to sit still and 
be silent, and their rudeness and apathy must have 
formed a singular contrast to his subtle humour 
and refined pictures of life. Four of his six come¬ 
dies, indeed, were played at the Megalesia, which 
were more decorous and orderly than the games of 
the circus, and are therefore described by Cicero 
( flarusp . Resp. 12) as maximecasti, sollemnes , reli¬ 
gion. But at best the comedy of Terence was 
caviare to the Romans — an Italian opera performed 
at Bartholomew fair. 

The Andrian has been often translated and imi¬ 
tated. The earliest English version was made in 
the reign of Edward VI. It is in rhymed stanzas 
of seven lines each, was probably performed as an 
exercise at one of the universities, and is in some 
degree adapted to the manners of the times. Baron, 
the celebrated French actor, imitated Terence 
closely in his Andrienne. Even the Latin names 
of the Dramatis Personae are retained, and in the 
third and fourth acts alone has he deviated, and 
then not for the better, from his original. The 
Andria has also suggested a portion of Moore’s 
Foundling . But the most elaborate copy of this 
play is Sir Richard Steele's Conscious Lovers . 
The Latin names of the characters, indeed, are not 
preserved, but their English representatives, as the 
following list shows, exhibit a close parallelism. 
Sir John Bevil=Simo j young Bevil» Pamphilus; 
Indiana ■» GJycerium ; Sealand=Chremes ; Myrtle 
== Charinus; Humphrey=Sosia ; Phillis^aMysis; 
and Tom ac Daws, the “ currens servus qui fallit 
senem,” the prototype of MoliSre's Scapin. Steele’s 
underplot is, on the whole, conducted more skil¬ 
fully than Terence’s; but for the management of 
the principal story, for consistency in the charac-1 
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tore, for humour, and elegance of diction, the Con¬ 
scious Lovers will bear no comparison with the 
Andrian. 

2. Hecyra, “the Step-Mother," was produced 
at the Megalesian Games, in b. c. 165. It was a 
version of a play, bearing the same name, by Apol- 
lodorus (Meineke, Comic. Grace. Hist. vol. i. p. 
464), and is an ancient specimen of the comtdie 
larmoyante. The Hecyra was twice rejected: the 
first time the spectators hurried out of the theatre 
to see a boxing match and rope-dancers; the se¬ 
cond time, when it was played at the funeral games 
of Aemilius Paullus, b. c. 160, it was interrupted 
by a combat of gladiators. It owed its success, on 
a third trial, to the intercessions of Ambivius 
Turpio, the manager, with the audience. The 
Prologue to the Hecyra throws some light on the 
Roman theatrical system. It appears that the 
managers of the grex or company, in accepting a 
new piece, incurred no slight responsibility. Their 
judgment on the MSS. determined the aediles to 
purchase or refuse it. But if the public, after all, 
rejected it, the aediles looked to the manager to 
indemnify them for the outlay. Ambivius, by 
his appeals to the spectators, had more than once 
rescued the plays of Caecilius from rejection, and 
Terence, in his Prologue to the Phormio, acknow¬ 
ledges his exertions on the third representation of 
the Hecyra. The comedy, however, never was a 
favourite. It was acted quinta loco , fifth on the 
list, and Volcatius Sedigitus (Gell. xv. 24) pro¬ 
nounces it the worst of the author’s plays. The 
plot, which is single, and which Hurd (Dial, ii.) 
somewhat magisterially calls “ the true Greek 
plot,” was too simple for Roman taste, and the 
long narrations and general paucity Of action in 
this comedy will alone account for its bad recep¬ 
tion. * Tous les genres," says Voltaire, “ sont bons , 
hors le genre ennuyeux." The Hecyra has never 
been modernised. 

3. Heauton-timoroumenor, “ the Self-Tor¬ 
mentor,” was performed at the Megalesian Games, 
b. c. 163. It was borrowed from Menander, and, 
like the Hecyra, belongs to the Comtdie larmoy¬ 
ante. (Comp. Spectator , No. 502.) Its plot is 
twofold, and the parts are not better connected 
than the two stories in Vanbrugh's and Cibber’s 
Provoked Husband. From the Prologue it ap¬ 
pears that the critics had opened a new battery on 
Terence; they charged him with being a late 
learner of his art, and hinted what they afterwards 
expressed openly (comp. Prol. inHeaut, with Prol. 
in Adelph.) that his friends helped him in compo¬ 
sition. He retorts upon them the grossness and 
impropriety of their scenes. Ambivius again 
pleaded the author’s cause, and complained of the 
spectator’s preference for such parts as exhausted 
the actor—the servus currens, the boisterous old 
man, and the parasite. The observation or neglect 
of the unities in the Heauton-timoroumenos was 
the subject of a fierce controversy among the French 
critics between 1640 and 1655. The principal 
combatants were Manage and H^delin (l’Abbd 
d’Aubignac); and Madam Dacier acted as mo¬ 
derator. Of the Terentian diction the Self-tor¬ 
mentor is the most perfect example, and the poet 
seems anxious to veil the anomalies of his plot 
beneath the dignity of his apophthegms and the 
splendour of his language. The part of Menede- 
mus, the self-tormentor, rises to almost tragie 
earnestness, and reminds the reader occasion ally 
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of Shakspeare’s Timon. But as none of Terence’s 
plajr* are so remote from modem manners, the 
Heauton-timoroumenos has not retained its ancient 
reputation. Chapman’s All Fools , printed in 1605, 
owes a portion of its plot to the Self-torraentor. 
(Collier, Annals of the Stage , iii. 95.) Colman 
(Terence , p. 160) notices the resemblance between 
Menedemus and Laertes in the Odyssey (xv. 354, 
xvi. 139.) Some of the lines of Menander’s 
Heauton-timoroumenos are preserved. (Meinek. 
Hist. Graec. Com.) 

4. Eunuch us, “ the Eunuch,” was at the time 
the most popular of Terence’s comedies. It was 
played at the Megalesian Games, b. c. 162, and so 
highly applauded that it was repeated at the same 
festival, and the poet received from the aediles the 
unusual sum of 8000 sesterces, a fact so memorable 
as to be recorded in the Didascalia. It is an adap¬ 
tation of Menander’s E urovxos, but Thraso and 
Gnatho, the swaggering captain and the parasite, 
are taken from that author’s Kd\a£, “ the Flat¬ 
terer.” There was also a “ Colax” by Naevius, 
which Terence’s enemies accused him of appro¬ 
priating, but which he denies having ever seen. 
Lavinius (Prol. in Eunuch.') managed to get sight 
of the Eunuch before it was acted, and told the 
aediles they had bought stolen goods. Terence 
replied, that if stock-characters — currentes servos, 
bonas matronas, meretrices malas, parasitum eda- 
cem, gloriosum militem — were to be prohibited, 
there was an end of play-writing. He bids his 
censor mind the blunders in his own “ Thesaurus,” 
and remember that his Phasma was all Menan¬ 
der’s, except the faults. As the manners of the 
Self-tormentor are obsolete, so the subject of the 
Eunuch is unsuitable to modem feelings, yet of all 
Terence’s plays it is the most varied in action and 
the most vivacious in dialogue, and makes the 
received censure of his being deficient in vis comica 
scarcely intelligible. 

Baif, a poet in the reign of Charles IX., trans¬ 
lated the Eunuch into French verse. The modern 
imitations of it are Aretine’s La Talanta , La- 
Fontaine’s L'Eunuque , which is in fact a trans¬ 
lation, retaining the names, scenes, and manners of 
the original; and Sir Charles Sedley’s Bellamira 
1687. It is also the source of J^e Muet , by Bruyds 
and Palaprat, first acted in 1691. 

5. Phormio, was performed in the same year 
with the preceding, at the Roman Games on the 
1st of October. (Comp. Drakenborch. ad Liv. xlv. 
1,6.) This year (161) may therefore be regarded 
as the “ annus mirabilis” of his reputation. It is 
borrowed from the ’Eiri$uca£<!l/A«/os, * Plaintiff” or 
“ Heir-at-Law” of Apollodorus, and is named 
“ Phormio” from the parasite whose devices con¬ 
nect the double-plot. Phormio, however, is not a 
parasite of the Gnatho stamp, but an accommo¬ 
dating gentleman who reconciles all parties, some¬ 
what after the fashion of Mr. Harmony in Mrs. 
Inchhald’s Every One has his Fault. It would 
seem from the Prologue, that Terence wearied out, 
if not convinced, by his censors iterating that his 
plays were “ tenui oratione et scripture levi,” at¬ 
tempted in the present a loftier style, and, as Do- 
natius says, dealt with passions too earnest for 
mirth. It is therefore the more strange that this 
comedy should have suggested to Moliere one of 
his most extravagant farces, Les Fourheries de 
Scapin. Molidre, however, borrowed from other 
sources as well. 
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6. ADBLrHJ, “ the Brothers,” was acted for the 
first time at the funeral games of L. Aemilius Paul- 
lus, b. c. 160. The Greek stage possessed no less 
than seven dramas with this title. (Meineke, Comic. 
Graec. Hist. ) But Terence took the greater part 
of his plot from Menaikler's *A $e\<pol. One scene, 
however (Frol. ), was borrowed from the Xvvcnto. 
6vi\<TKovres of Diphilus, which Plautus had already 
reproduced under the title of Commorientes. A 
full and lively analysis of this play, to the modern 
reader the most delightful of all Terence's come¬ 
dies, is given by Mr. Dunlop (Hist, of Rom. Lit. 
I. pp. 302—317). In its Prologue the charge, 
implied before (Prol. in Heautont .), is expressed of 
the poet's being not merely helped in composition 
by his friends, but that the plays themselves were 
really written by Scipio or Laelius. We have 
already examined the validity of this accusation. 
The Prologue shows that the hostility of the critics 
increased with the success of Terence. 

The modern imitations of this comedy are very 
numerous. Baron copied it in his Ecole des Perez, 
and it furnished Moliere with more than hints for 
his Ecole des Maris. It is the original of Fagan’s 
La Pupilr , and of Garrick’s Farce of the Guar¬ 
dian. Diderot in his comddie larmoyante Le 
Per8 de Famille , in his characters of M. d'Orbes- 
son and Le Commandeur had evidently Micio and 
Demea before him, and Shad well’s Squire of A l- 
satia is from the same source. Manlove and 
Nightshade in Cumberland's Choleric Man are 
repetitions of Micio and Demea, and Know'ell in 
Every Man in his Humour is Micio. Even so re¬ 
cently as 1826—7 the “Brothers of Terence” in 
its essential parts of contrast, was brought upon the 
English stage as the Rose-Feast. , 

The comedies of Terence have been translated 
into most of the languages of modem Europe, and 
in conjunction with Plautus were, on the revival 
of the drama, the models of the most refined, if 
not the most genial play-writers. In Italy the 
Torentian Comedy was opposed in the 15th and 
16th centuries to the Commddie dell* Arte, and 
Ariosto, Aretine, Lodovico Dolce, and Battista 
Porta drew deeply from “ this well of” Latin 
“ undefiled.” The Pedanle was substituted for 
the Currens Servus , but the swaggering captain 
and the parasite were retained with little altera¬ 
tion. In Spain Pedro Simon de Abril, about the 
middle of the 16th century, published a complete 
translation of Terence, which is still much esteemed. 
(Bouterwek,£jpawtsA Lit. p. 198, Eng. trans. Bogue.) 
The English versions of Bernard, Hoole, and 
Echard (see Tytler’s Essay on the Principles of 
Translat. p.244,&c.) have been long superseded by 
that of Colman, one of the most faithful and spi¬ 
rited translations of an ancient writer. Besides 
Baif’s Eunuchus Menage mentions a very old 
French version of the whole of Terence, partly in 
prose; but the most accurate and useful of the French 
translations is the prose version by theDaciers. Poli- 
tian was the first to divide the scenes into metrical 
lines, but Erasmus greatly improved upon his ar¬ 
rangement. 

The Didascalia preserve the names of the prin¬ 
cipal actors of Terence’s plays, when originally pro¬ 
duced. They were Ambivius Turpio, L. Atilius 
Praenestinus, and Minutius Prothimus; and Flac- 
cus, son of Claudius, furnished the musical accom¬ 
paniments to all six comedies. The Periochae 
or summaries in Iambic verse of the plot of each 
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comedy were drawn up by C. Sulpicius Apolli- 
naris. 

In closing this summary of Terence's comedies, 
we may remark that Terence added no new cha¬ 
racters to the repertoire of the Attic drama (comp. 
ProL in Heautont. with Hor. A. P. 114), and that, 
even in Horace's time, in spite of the passion for 
spectacle and melodrama, his plays attracted crowded 
audiences, and were as familiarly known to the 
Roman populace, as the stanzas of Tasso’s “ Gieru- 
Milemrae " to the Venetian gondoliers. (Hor. Ep. ii. 
1 . 60 .) 

An account of the principal ancient commenta¬ 
tors on Terence will be found under the names Callio- 
pius, Donatus, Eugmphius, and Evanthius. The 
earliest treatise on the Terentian metres is that of 
Rufinus of Antioch. Bentley, in his edition of the 
poet (Cambridge, 1726, 4to.), was the first to ar¬ 
range them on a scientific principle: since that 
time no material improvement has been made either 
in the text or the metrical system of these comedies. 
For an account of Bentley's edition, see his Life 
by Monk (ii. pp. 225—231, 8vo. ed). Mr. Hal lam 
{Mid. Ages, ii. p. 342, 8th ed.) has some very inge¬ 
nious and instructive remarks on the versification of 
Terence, and there is a satisfactory article on the 
same subject in the Penny Cyclopaedia ( Terentian 
Metres). A selection of Prolegomena to Terence 
is prefixed to the edition of Terence by Mr. Giles, 
London, 8vo. 1837. 

The ancient critics on Terence were very nume¬ 
rous. We cite the principal of them chronologically 
before offeiing any remarks of our own. 

Nearest in time,Afranius wrote in his Compitalia 
that Terence was sui generis , really incomparable, 

44 Terenti non similem dices quempiam." 

Varro ( Parmenio , Nonius, s. v. Posccrc) says he 
was surpassing in the portraiture of character, 44 in 
ethesin Terentius poscifc palmam." Cicero (Opt. 
Gen. Or. 1. § 3) said that he differed from his 
brother-artists in gencre , “unum vero est genus 
perfecti, a quo qui absunt, genere differunt , ut ab 
Attio Terentius," and in a fragment of his Limo , 
probably a critical miscellany in verse, commends 
bun as the interpreter of Menander, 

“ Quicquid come loquens, ac omnia dulcia dicens." 

Volcatius Sedigitus (de Poet. Com. ap. Gell. xv. 24) 
assigns Terence only the sixth place among the 
Roman comic poets, an opinion deeply resented by 
many modern scholars. (Rutgers Far. Led. iv. 
19 ; Francis. Asulanus, Ep. &c.) Horace awards 
him the palm of art (Ep. ii. 1. 59, 44 vincere Cae- 
cilius gravitate, Terentius arte "), and Ovid distin¬ 
guishes his festive humour ( Trist . ii. 357), 

tt Nec liber est judicium animi; sed honesta vo¬ 
luntas, 

Plurima mulcendis auribus apta refert. 

Accius esset atrox, conviva Terentius esset.” 

Quintilian (x. 1) depreciates Roman comedy gene¬ 
rally, “ in comoedia moucime claudicamus”&nd thinks 
that Terence erred in not adhering to the Se- 
narian measure of his Greek originals; and Ser- 
vius (ad Am. i. 414) says 44 sciendum est Teren- 
tium, propter solam proprietatem , omnibus comicis 
esse praepositum j quibus est, quantum ad caetera 
spectat, inferior.” We cite Caesar’s famous epi¬ 
gram last, both on account of its author and of the 
verdict he delivers. 
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44 Tu quoque tu in summis, 0 dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator, 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncts foret vis 
Comica, ut aequato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Graecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti.” 

The preceding extracts show the ancient critics 
unanimous in ascribing to Terence immaculate 
purity and elegance of language, and nearly so in 
denying him vis comica. Their opinion is entitled 
to the more respect from their having had the entire 
Menander before them, and from its confirmation 
by modem censors from Erasmus to Colman. Yet 
we are not inclined to let their verdict pass un¬ 
questioned. In the first place, four of Terence’s 
six plays are more or less comidies (armoyantes — 
sentimental comedies—in which vis comica is not 
a primary element. In the next, Terence is gene¬ 
rally contrasted with Plautus, with whom he had 
so little in common that we might as justly com¬ 
pare Addison with Molidre. Granting to the eldei 
poet the highest genius for exciting laughter, and 
the eloquence which Aelius Stilo ascribed to him 
( Farr. ap. Quind. x. 1. § 99), and a natural force 
— 44 virtus ” — which his rival wanted, there will 
remain to Terence greater consistency of plot and 
character, closer observation of generic and indivi¬ 
dual distinctions, deeper pathos, subtler wit, more, 
skill and variety in metre, and in rhythm, and a 
wider command of the middle region between sport 
and earnest. It may be objected that Terence’s 
superiority in these points arises from his copying 
his Greek originals more servilely. But no servile 
copy is an animated copy, and we have correspond¬ 
ing fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Terence retouched and sometimes improved his 
model. (Zimmerman, Terenz. u. Menand. 1842.) 
He cannot, indeed, be ranked with the dramatic 
poets who exert a deep or permanent influence on 
the passions of men or the art of representation — 
with Sophocles and Aristophanes, with Shakspere 
or Lope de Vega, with Molitfre or Schiller. But 
we incline to class him with Massinger, Racine, 
and Alfieri — writers in whom the form is more 
perfectly elaborated than the matter is genially con¬ 
ceived. Nor in summing up his merits should we 
omit the praise which has been universally accorded 
him — that, although a foreigner and a freedman, 
he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm of pure 
Latin ity. 

The principal editions of Terence are, “princeps,” 
Mediol. 1470, fol. ; Mureti, 1555, 1558, 8vo. fre¬ 
quently reprinted ; Faemi, Florent. 1565, 8vo. ; 
Lindenbrogii, Paris, 1602,4to., Francofurt, 1623; 
Parei et Riccii. Neap. Netnet. 1619, 2 vols. 4to. ; 
Bentleii, an epoch in Terentian text and metres, 
Cantab. 1726, 4to., Amstel. 1727, 4to., Lips. 
1791, 8vo.; Westerhovii. Hagae Com. 1727, 2 
vols, 4to.; Stallbaum, Lips. 1830, 8vo. and 
Zeune, 1. K. 1774, which contains nearly every 
thing good in its predecessors, and ample prolego¬ 
mena. There are also numerous editions of single 
play 8. 

The principal Codices of Terence are, the Vati* 
can Bembinus, written about the fifth century, a.d., 
and the Cambridge. A second Vatican Codex dates 
from the ninth century, A. n., and contains draw¬ 
ings of the masks worn by the actors. (Boettig. 
Spec. ed. Terent. Lips. 1795.) Besides the autho¬ 
rities already cit&, see CriniL de PoeL c. 8 $ 
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Dunlop, Hist. Horn, Lit, vol. i. p. 110, foil. ; Dry- 
den’s “ Essay on Dramatio Poesie ” (works, vol 
xv. p. 263. Scott, ed.) ; Hurd’s (Bp.) Dialogues on 
44 Poetical Imitation” “Provinces of the Drama f 
&c. ; Diderot, “ Essai sur la Poesie Dramatique ” 
(oeuvres) ; Spectator, No. 502 ; Colman’s “ 7k» 
rence” &c. [W.B.D.] 

TERES (T fipris). 1. King of the Odrvsae and 
father of Sitalcbs, was the founder of tne great 
Odryssian monarchy A daughter of his married 
Ariapeithes, king of the Scythians. (Herod, iv. 80, 
vii. 137 ; Thuc. ii. 29; Xen. Anab. vii. 2. § 22, 5. 
8 1 .) 

2. King of a portion of Thrace in the time of 
Philip of Macedon, with whom he was at first 
allied against the Athenians. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, he joined Cersobleptes in hostilities to Philip, 
and, together with his confederate, was subdued 
by the Macedonian king early in b. c. 342. (Phil. 
Ep. ad Ath . ap. Dcmost, p. 161; comp. Diod. xvi. 
71.) [Cersobleptes.] [E. E.] 

TEREUS (Ttjpefa), a son of Ares, a king of the 
Thracians, in Daulis, afterwards Phocis. (Apollod. 
iii. 14. § 8 ; Thucyd. ii. 29.) Some traditions place 
Tereus at Pegae, in Megaris. (Pans. i. 41. § 8.) 
Pandion, king of Attica, who by his wife Zeux- 
ippe had two daughters, Philomela and Procne, 
and twin sons, Erechtheus and Butes, called in the 
assistance of Tereus against some enemy, and gave 
him his daughter Procne in marriage. Tereus be¬ 
came by her the father of Itys, and then concealed 
her somewhere in the country, that he might thus 
be enabled to marry her sister Philomela whom he 
deceived by saying that Procne wa9 dead. At the 
same time he deprived Philomela of her tongue. 
Ovid (Met. vi. 565) reverses the story by stating 
that Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela 
was dead. Philomela, however, soon learned the 
truth, and made it known by a few words which 
she wove into a peplus. Procne then came to Phi¬ 
lomela and killed her own son Itys. Tereus, who 
had been cautioned by an oracle against such an 
occurrence, suspected his own brother Dryas and 
killed him. (Hygin. Fab. 45.) Procne took fur¬ 
ther vengeance by placing the flesh of her own 
child in a dish before Tereus, and then fled with 
her sister! Tereus pursued them with an axe, 
and when the sisters were overtaken they prayed 
to the gods to change them into birds. Procne, 
accordingly, became a nightingale, Philomela a 
swallow, and Tereus a hoopop. (Tzetz. Chil. 
vii. 142, 459; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1875; 
Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 78 ; Ov. Met. vi. 424— 
675.) According to some, Procne became a swal¬ 
low, Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a hawk. 
(Hygin. Fab . 45.) According to the Megarian 
tradition, Tereus, being unable to overtake the 
women, killed himself. The Megarians showed 
the tomb of Tereus in their own country, and an 
annual sacrifice was offered to him. Procne and 
Philomela, moreover, were there believed to have 
escaped to Attica, and to have wept themselves to 
death. (Paus. i. 41. § 8.) [L. S.] 

TERIDAHTES. [Tiridates.] 

TERILLUS (T^piAAor), son of Crinippus, ty¬ 
rant of Himera, in Sicily. We know nothing of 
the means by which he rose to power, or of the 
duration or events of his reign: it is only from 
subsequent circumstances that we learn that ho had 
sought to fortify his power by giving his daughter 
Cydippe in marriage to Anaxilas, the ruler of 


Rhegium, while on the other hand he maintained 
relations of friendship and hospitality with the 
Carthaginian general Hamilcar. Hence, when he 
was expelled from Himera, by Theron, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, he applied to the Carthaginians for 
assistance, and his son-in-law Anaxilas not only 
supported his prayers, but gave his own children as 
hostages for his sincerity. The Carthaginians ac¬ 
cordingly determined to undertake his restoration, 
or rather, under pretence of doing so, to extend 
their own power in Sicily, and the expulsion of 
Terillus thus became the real cause of their great 
expedition under Hamilcar, which terminated in 
the memorable battle of Himera, b. c. 480. (Herod, 
vii. 165.) Of the fate of Terillus himself after the 
defeat of his allies we know nothing. [E.H.B.] 
TE'RMINUS, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and frontiers. His worsnip is said to 
have been instituted by Numa who ordered that 
every one should mark the boundaries of his landed 
by stones to be consecrated to Jupiter 
os), and at which every year sacrifices 
were to be offere d at the festival of the Terminalia. 
(Dionys. ii. 9, 74.) These sacred boundaries ex¬ 
isted not only in regard to private property, but 
also in regard to the state itself, the boundary of 
which was not to be trangressed by any foreign 
foe. But in later times the latter must have fallen 
into oblivion, while the termini of private property 
retained their sacred character even in the days of 
Dionysius, who states that sacrifices of cakes, meal, 
and fruit (for it was unlawful to stain the boundary 
stones with blood), still continued to be offered. 
The god Terminus himself appears to have been 
no other than Jupiter himself, in the capacity of 
the protector of boundaries. (Ov. Fast. ii. 639, 
&c.; Lactant. i. 20, 37.) The Terminus of the 
Roman state originally stood between the fifth and 
sixth milestone on the road towards Laurentum, 
near a place called Festi, and that ancient boundary 
of the ager Romanus continued to be revered with 
the same ceremonies as the boundaries of private 
estates. (Ov. Fast. 1. c.; Strab. v. p. 230.) Another 
public Terminus stood in the temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, and above it there was an opening in 
the roof, because no Terminus was allowed to be 
under cover. (Fest p. 368, ed. Muller.) This is 
another proof that Terminus was only an attribute 
of Jupiter, although tradition gave a different rea¬ 
son for this circumstance ; for when that temple 
was to be founded, and it was necessary to exau- 
gurate other sanctuaries standing on the same site, 
all the gods readily gave way to Jupiter and Juno, 
but the auguries would not allow the sanctuaries of 
Terminus and Juventas to be removed. This was 
taken as an omen that the Roman state would re¬ 
main ever undiminished and young, and the chapels 
of the two divinities were inclosed within the walls 
of the new temple. (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 575, ix. 
448 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 671.) Here we may ask, what 
had a Terminus to do on the Capitol, unless he was 
connected or identical with Jupiter ? (Comp. Liv. 
i. 55, v. 54, xliii. 13, xlv. 44 ; Polyb. iii. 25 ; 
Hartung, Die Rdig. der Rom. ii. p. 50, &c.) [L. S.] 
TERPANDER (T cpirai'fyo?), of Lesbos, was 
the father of Greek music, and through it of lyric 
poetry, although his own poetical compositions were 
few and in extremely simple rhythms. 

MUller, whose account of Terpander is so excel* 
lent, that it is necessary to follow him to a great ex¬ 
tent, has justly remarked that, setting aside themy- 
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thological traditions about early minstrels, such as 
Orpheus, Philammon, Chrysothemis, and others, the 
history of Greek music begins with Terpander. But 
Miiller, and other scholars, have pointed out the fact, 
that Terpander may be connected with one of the 
most interesting and important of those traditions. 
The beautiful fable, which told how the head and 
lyre of Orpheus, cast upon the waves by the Thra¬ 
cian Maenads, were borne to Lesbos, and there 
received with religious honours, was doubtless an 
allegory, signifying the transference of the art of 
music to that island from Pieria, which the ancients 
afterwards confounded with Thrace ; a transference 
which is confirmed by the undoubted tradition, 
that Lesbos was colonised by the Aeolians of Boeo- 
tia, who were of the same race as the Pierians, 
and who had among them one of the earliest seats 
of the worship of the Muses, upon Mount Helicon. 
[Orpheus.] Now the very town in Lesbos, at 
which the grave of Orpheus was shown, and where 
the nightingales' were said to sing most sweetly, 
Antissa, was the birthplace of Terpander. The 
presumption that he belonged to one of those fami¬ 
lies in which, according to the Greek custom, the 
art was handed down from father to son, is 
strengthened by the significancy of his name ; and 
this significant name, again, finds numerous paral¬ 
lels in the early history of other arts as well as 
music [CHEiRisoi'Hua, Eucheirus, Eugram- 
mus]. It is not unreasonable to suppose, fur¬ 
ther, that the race of musicians, from which Ter¬ 
pander was descended, preserved traditions and 
rules which they had originally derived from the 
Pierian bards. Tho tradition which made him a 
decendant of Hesiod (Suid. s. r.) furnishes inci¬ 
dentally a certain degree of confirmation of these 
views. What Terpander himself effected for the 
art is thus described by Muller: — “Terpander 
appears to have been properly the founder of Greek 
music. lie first reduced to rule the different modes 
of singing which prevailed in different countries, 
and formed, out of these rude strains, a connected 
system, from which the Greek music never de¬ 
parted throughout all the improvements and refine¬ 
ments of later ages. Though endowed with an 
inventive mind, and the commencer of a new era 
of music, he attempted no more than to systematize 
the musical styles which existed in the tunes of 
Greece and Asia Minor.” (Hist, of the Lit. of Avc. 
Greece , vol. i. p. 149.) 

His father’s name is said to have been Derde- 
neus (Marm. Par. Ep. 34), while another account 
made him the son of Boeus, the son of Phoceus, 
the son of Homer. (Suid. s. v.) There can be no 
doubt that he was a Lesbian, and that Antissa 
was his native town. (Pind. ap. Ath. xiv. p. 635, 
d. • Marm . Par. 1. c. ; Plut. de Mus. 30, p. 1141, 
c.; Clem. Alex. Strom . vol. i. p. 309; Steph. Byz. 
$, v. ’'Avncroa ; Suid. s. w. Tlpiravbpos, Merct A{<r- 
€tov <$b6v.) The other accounts, preserved by 
Suidas (s. «>.), which made him a native either of 
Arne in Boeotia, or of Cyme in Aeolis, are easily 
explained, and are connected with what has been 
already said in an interesting manner. Both Arne 
and Cyme were among the Aeolian cities which 
were said to have sent colonies to Lesbos, and both 
might therefore have claimed to reckon Terpander 
amorg their citizens, on the general principle by 
which the natives of Grecian colonies were re¬ 
garded as citizens of the parent state ; and, besides 
this, the tradition connecting him with Arne, one 
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of the oldest cities of Boeotia, is another indication 
of his descent from the Pierians, while the ciaim 
of Cyme is probably connected with the traditions 
which derived his genealogy from Homer or from 
Hesiod, (See Plehn, Lesbiaea , pp. 140—142.) The 
statement of Diodorus (vi. 28, ap. Tzetz. Chil. i. 
16) that he was a native of Methymna, must be 
regarded as simply a mistake. 

The age at which Terpander flourished is gene¬ 
rally considered one of the best ascertained dates 
of that remote period of chronology; although the 
still more important question of his relation, in 
point of time, to the other early musicians, Olym¬ 
pus and Clonas, and to the earliest iambic and 
elegiac poets, Archilochus and Callinus, and the 
lyric poets Tyrtaeus and Aleman, is allowed to 
present very great difficulties. As to the first 
point, C. O. Miiller says that “ it is one of the 
most certain dates of the more* ancient chro¬ 
nology, that in the 26th Olympiad (b. c. 676) 
musical contests were first introduced at the feast 
of Apollo Carneius [at Sparta], and at their first 
celebration Terpander was crowned victor.” (Hist. 
Lit. Anc. Greece , vol. i. p. 150, vol. i. p. 268 of the 
German ; comp. Dor. b. iv. c. 6. § 1 ; and Mr. Grote 
echoes the statement, that 44 this is one of the best 
ascertained points among the obscure chronology 
of the seventh century” (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 102); and in the two great chronological works 
of Clinton and Fischer (s. a. 676), the date is laid 
down as certain.) The ancient authorities for this 
statement are Hellanicus (Athen. xiv. p. 635, f., 
Fr. 122, ed. Car. Muller, Frag. Hist. vol. i. p. 627, 
in Didot’s Bibliotheca ), and Sosibius the Lacedae¬ 
monian (Ath. 1. c., Fr. 3, ed. Muller, ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 625); of whom the former gives us only the 
fact, that Terpander was the first victor at the 
Carneia, without the date ; and the latter gives 
us only the date of the institution of the Carneia, 
without mentioning the victory of Terpander: the 
combination of the two statements, on which the 
force of the chronological argument rests, is made 
by Athenaeus, whose only object, however, in 
making it is to prove that Terpander was older 
than Anacreon; and who, in the very same sen¬ 
tence, quotes the statement of Hieronymus (do 
Poetis ), that Terpander was contemporary with 
Lycurgus. Mr. Grote says (p. 103, note), 44 That 
Terpander was victor at the Spartan festival of 
the Karneia, in 676, B. c., may well have been de¬ 
rived by Hellanikus from the Spartan registers;” 
and a similar meaning has been put upon the 
phrase used by Athenaeus, ws ‘EA.A avinos loropu, 
tv T€ rois dpptrpois KapveovUcus , Kav roh Kara - 
Koydbrjv: but, granting this supposition its full 
force, Hellanicus does not say that Terpander 
was victor “ in 676, B. c.;” but he does give us, 
in another fragment, a date irreconcileable with 
this, namely, that Terpander flourished in the time 
of Midas. (Clem. Alex. Strom, vol. i. p. 398, 
Potter; Fr. 123, ed. Muller. 1. c.) The date 676, 
b. c., for the institution of the Carneia, therefore, 
rests alone on the testimony of Sosibius, for it can 
hardly be doubted that the same date, as given by 
Africanus (Euseb. Chron. pars i. 01. 26. p. 144, 
ed. Mai, vol. i. p. 285, ed. Aucher) was copied from 
the xp& v(av kvaypa<p4\ of Sosibius. Still Sosibius 

* Dcr altern Chronologic , not, as the English 
translator gives it, ancient chronology , as if Mullet 
meant the whole range of ancient chronology. 
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alone would undoubtedly be a very high authority; 
but, in addition to the caution which is required 
in dealing with indirect evidence, and in addition 
to the testimonies which assign a different date to 
Terpander, it may be questioned whether the date 
of Sosibius for the institution of the Cameia is to 
be understood literally, or whether it was not 
derived from some other epoch ,by a computation 
which, on a different chronological system, would 
have given a different result. There can be little 
doubt that the records of Sparta, which Sosibius 
“ may well have” followed were kept, not by 
Olympiads, but by the reigns of the kings, and 
that, in turning the dates of those early kings into 
Olympiads, Sosibius computed from the date which 
he assumed for the Trojan War, namely b. c. 1180; 
and that, if he had taken a different date for the 
Trojan War, c. g. that of b. c. 1217, he would, by 
the same computation, have placed the institution 
of the Carneia at 01. 16, a date which would agree 
well enough with that really given by Hellanicus, 
(See Car. Muller, Frag. Hist. vol. ii. p. 626.) On 
the whole, then, it seems probable that the date 
of b. c. 676 is not quite so certain as it has been 
represented. 

With respect to the other testimonies, that of 
Hellanicus, already referred to, is rendered some¬ 
what indefinite by the, at least partly, mythological 
character of Midas ; but, if the date has any 
historical value at all, it would place Terpander at 
least as high as 01. 20, b. c. 700, the date of the 
death of Midas, according to Eusebius, confirmed 
by Herodotus (i. 14), who makes Midas a little 
older than Gyges. To the same effect is the testi¬ 
mony of the Lydian historian Xanthus, who lived 
before Hellanicus, and who placed Terpander at 
OL 18, b. c. 708 (Clem. Alex. Strom, vol. i. p. 398, 
Potter). Glaiicus of Rhegiura also, who lived not 
long after Hellanicus, state! that Terpander was 
older than Archilochus, and that he came next after 
those who first composed aulodic music, meaning 
perhaps Olympus and Clonas ; and Plutarch, who 
quotes this statement (de Mus. iv. p. 1132, e.) 
introduces it with the remark, #cal tois Si 

a<f>6Spa va\cu6s fori, and presently afterwards (5, 
p. 1133, a) he adds, as a general historical tradition 
(irapaSiSoTai) that Archilochus flourished after 
Terpander and Clonas. Mr. Grote accepts these 
testimonies; but draws from them the inference, 
that Archilochus should be placed lower than he 
usually is, about b. c. 670 instead of 700. The 
statement of Hieronymus (Ath, ie.) that Terpander 
was contemporary with Lycurgus, is perhaps only 
another form of the tradition that the laws of 
Lycurgus were aided by the music and poetry of 
Terpander and Tyrtaeus, which has evidently no 
chronological significance. On the other hand, 
Phanias made Terpander later than Archilochus 
(Clem. Alex. Lc.), and the chronologera place his 
musical reform at 01. 33, 2, b.c. 647 (Euseb.) or 
OJ. 34. 1, b. c. 644. ( Marm . Par. Ep. 34). Lastly, 
we are told that Terpander was victorious in the 
musical contest at four successive Pythian festivals; 
but there is abundance of evidence to prove that 
these Pythian musical contests were not those 
established by the Amphictyons in OL 48. 3, but 
some which had existed long before* and which 
were celebrated, according to MUller, every eight 
years, a circumstance which throws doubt on the 
number of Terpander’s victories. (See MUller, Dor. 
b. iv. c. 6. § 2; Grote* Hist of Greece vol iv. p. 103, 


note). These discrepancies will show the great 
uncertainty attending the chronology of so early a 
period, and the danger of resting even upon an 
apparently definite date ; although in the present 
case, the general comparison of the testimonies 
makes it far from improbable that the date first 
assigned is about the right one. All that can be 
said, with any approach to certainty, is that Ter¬ 
pander flourished somewhere between b. c. 700 
and 650, and that his career may possibly have 
extended either a little above the higher, or, less 
probably, a little below the lower, of those dates. 

Fortunately, we have clearer information re¬ 
specting the scene and the nature of his artistic 
labours. From motives which were variously 
stated by tradition, he removed from Lesbos to 
Sparta, and there introduced his new system of 
music, and established the first musical school or 
system (/tarderraerts ) that existed in Greece. (Plut. 
do Mus. 9, p. 1134, c.: the other authorities respect¬ 
ing the migration of Terpander, the powerful effect 
of his music on the Spartans, and the honour in 
which they held him, during his life and after his 
death, are collected by Plehn, Lcsbiaca , p. 147.) 

In order to explain fully the musical improve¬ 
ments introduced by Terpander, it would be neces¬ 
sary to enter into the subject of Greek music at 
greater length than is consistent with the limits of 
this article, or the plan of the work. A full account 
of tho subject will be found in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities , art. Muska , in Muller’s History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece, c. 12, and in Bockh 
(dc Mctr. Find. iii. 7). It will be enough here to 
state that Terpander enlarged the compass of the 
lyre from a tetrachord to an octave ; but in a 
peculiar manner. The old lyre had four strings, 
which were so tuned that the extreme notes had 
to one another the relation called by the Greeks 
Sib Ttaadpwv, the fourth , and the two intermediate 
notes were such, according to the most ancient 
genus of music, namely, the diatonic , and the pre¬ 
vailing mode, the Dorian , that the intervals were 
(ascending) semitone, tone, tone, that is: — 



To this tetrachord Terpander added another, the 
lowest note of which was one tone above the 
highest of the other, and the intervals of which the 
same as those of the former, that is: — 



But, in combining these two tetrachords, he omitted 
the third string, reckoning from the highest, so 
that the intervals (ascending) were ], J, 1, ]£, 
1*, that is: — 

* In MUller, two of these figures are transposed, 
p. 152, n. He gives the intervals (descending) ], 
1, 1£, 1, 1, £; they should be 1, 1J* 1,1,1, 
Also iir the text, 1.4, the deficient string is said to 
have been in the lower tetrachord $ it should be 
the upper* 
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The interval between the extreme notes is an octave , 
or, as the Greeks called it, Sid vaervv. Plutarch 
(c le Mus. 19) adduces arguments to prove that the 
omission of the third string was intentional ; but 
whether the reason was, the opinion that it could 
well be dispensed with, or some theoretical pre¬ 
ference for the number 7, we are not informed. It 
was afterwards restored, so that the lyre had eight 
strings. The following table (from Plehn) shows 
the names of the strings, and the intervals between 
them, in the descending order, for each lyre: — 

Heptachord. Octachord. 

E V'fjTTJ E vJ)TT} 

-1 tone. -1 tone. 

D irapav^Ti] D napavifn) 

- 1 w 

- 1-1 „ C rplrn 

--— i v> 

B rplT-rj B Trapaixearj 

- 1 „ —-1 „ 

A pecry A peay 

-1 „ -~1 „ 

G A ixavds G A ixavos 

-1 „ -— 1 „ 

F irapvirdTTj F napinTdry 

————— ^ „ " £ n 

E vnaryj E inrAry 

The invention of the seven-stringed lyre, or 
heptachord, is not only ascribed to Terpander by 
several ancient writers, but it is also referred to in 
two verses of his own still extant (Eucl. Introd. 
Harm. p. 19; Strab. xiii. p. 618): — 

2ol 5* 7]/jlus TfTpdyrjpvv dirooT^pfaj/Tey AotSaV 
iirrardvcp <p6ppayyi viovs K(\a5i]aropev v/xvovs. 

It remained in use even as late as the time of 
Pindar ( Pyth . ii. 70, Ncm. v. 22). The invention 
of the barbiton or magadis , an instrument of greater 
compass than an octave, is ascribed to Terpander 
by Pindar, but probably erroneously (Pind. ap. 
Ath. xiv. p. 685, d.; Plehn, Lesb. p. 153). It is 
impossible here to enter on the question whether 
the lyre of Terpander could be adapted, by tuning 
its strings differently, to the different modes and 
genera of Greek music ; and whether his own 
compositions were in any other mode than the 
Dorian. (See Diet, of Ant. art. Musica.) 

While Terpander thus enlarged the compass of 
the lyre, he appears to have been the first who 
regularly set poetry to music. (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vol. i. p. 364, b.) Plutarch (de Mus. 3) tells us 
that he set his own verses and those of Homer to 
certain citharoedic nomes, and sang them in the 
musical contests ; and that he was the first who 
gave names to the various citharoedic noroes. These 
nomes were simple tunes, from which others could 
be derived by slight variations; and these latter 
were called ftsArj. That the nomes of Terpander 
were entirely of his own composition, is not very 
probable, and indeed there is evidence to prove 
that some of them were derived from old tunes, 
ascribed to the ancient bards, and others from 
national melodies. Neither were they all adapted 
to the rhythm of the heroic hexameter; for among 
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them we find mention made of Trochaic nomes 
and of Orthian nomes, which consisted in a great 
extension of certain feet; and there is still extant 
a fragment of Terpander, which affords a good 
specimen of those Spondaic hymns which were 
sung at festivals of peculiar solemnity, and the 
music of which would of course be in keeping with 
the gravity of the rhythm and of the meaning 
(Clem. Alex. Strom . vi. p. 784): 

/ / / / / 

Zsu, irdvruv ap\d^ ndvrwv dy/jrajp, 

/ / / / / 

ZeO, <roi TripLiru ravrav Spvoiv apxdv. 

The question, whether any of Terpander’s nomes 
were aulodic, cannot be decided with absolute 
certainty. Nearly all that we know of him is any 
connection with citharoedic music ; and the argu¬ 
ments adduced to prove that he also used the flute 
are by no means conclusive ; while, on the other 
hand, the improvement of that species of music is 
expressly ascribed to other composers, as Olympus 
and Clonas, who stand in much the same relation 
to aulodic music as Terpander does to that of the 
lyre. It is also uncertain whether his nomes were 
embodied in any written system of musical notation, 
or whether they were handed down by tradition 
in the school which he founded. Be this as it 
may, they remained for a very long period the 
standard melodies used at religious festivals, and 
the school of Terpander flourished for many gene¬ 
rations at Sparta, and in Lesbos, and throughout 
Greece. At the festival of the Cameia, where 
Terpander had been the first to obtain a victory, 
the prize for lyric music was gained in regular 
succession by members of his school down to 
Pericleitus, about b. c. 550. Respecting the 
improvements in citharoedic music after the time 
of Terpander, see Thaletas. 

The remains of Terpander’s poetry, which no 
doubt consisted entirely of religious hymns, are 
comprised in the two fragments already quoted, 
and in two others, the one of one hexameter verse 
(Schol. Arist. Nub. 591), and the other of one and 
a half (Plut. Lye. 21), and one reference. (Bockh, 
Plehn, and Miiller, as above quoted ; Ulrici, Gesch. 
d. Hellen Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. 341, foil.; Bode, 
vol. ii. passim ; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. pp. 537, 
538.) [P. S.] 

TERPNUS, was the most celebrated citharoe- 
dus of his time, and taught Nero to play and sing 
to the cithara. The master was wise enough to 
let his imperial pupil conquer him in the Grecian 
games. Terpnus continued to enjoy a great repu¬ 
tation under Vespasian. (Suet. Ner. 20; Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 8; Suet. Vesp. 19; Philostr. Fit. Apol¬ 
lon. v. 7.) 

M. TERPO'LIUS, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 
77, in the consulship of D. Brutus and M. Lepidus. 
(Cic. Cornel. Frag. 7, p. 453; Ascon. in Cornel, p. 
81, ed. Orelli.) 

TERPSI'CHORA (T eprpixdpa), one of the nine 
Muses, presided over choral song and dancing. 
(Hes. Theog. 78 ; Pind. Isthm. ii. 7 ; Plat. Phaedr, 
p. 259 ; comp. Musae.) [L. S.] 

TERPSICLES (T^ikAtjj), wrote a work, 
Ilepl *A<ppo8i<rlvv. (Athen. vii. p. 325, d. ix. 
p. 391, e. f.) 

TERPSION (T«pv|d»v), a Megarian, mentioned 
by Suidas (s. v. Itaupdryt) as one of the disciples 
of Socrates. Plutarch also refers to him (de Gets 
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Soar. p. 581, a.). It is doubtless this Terpsion who 
is introduced by Plato as one of the interlocutors 
in the Theaetetus. 

Another person of this name is mentioned by 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 337) as the first author of a 
ytKrrpo\oyla, giving direction as to the viands from 
which it was advisable to abstain. A notable im- 
romptu verse of his is recorded: *H xpb x*^*' 7 ?* 
<payuv 0 <p«yeiv, which actually attained 
to the distinction of a various reading even in anti¬ 
quity. [C. P. M.J 

TERRA. [Tellus.] 

T. TERRASI'DIUS, one of Caesar’s officers in 
Gaul, was sent to the Unelli to obtain corn in b. c. 
57. (Caes. B. G. iii. 7.) 

TE'RTIA, a female actress, and one of the 
favourite mistresses of Verres in Sicily. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 34, v. 12, 16.) 

TE'RTIA or TERTULLA, JUNIA. [Ju- 
nia, No. 3.] 

TE'RTIA, MU'CIA. [Mucia, No. 2.] 

TE'RTIUS JULIAN US. [Tettius, No. 3.] 

TERTULLIA'NUS, whose name appears in 
the best MSS. under the form Q. Septimius Florens 
Tertulliantts % is the most ancient of the Latin fathers 
now extant. Notwithstanding the celebrity which 
he has always enjoyed, our knowledge of his per¬ 
sonal history is extremely limited, and is derived 
almost exclusively from a succinct notice by St. 
Jerome. 

From this we learn that Tertullian was a native 
of Carthage, the son of a proconsular centurion 
(an officer who appears to have acted as a sort of 
aide-de-camp to provincial governors) ; that he flou¬ 
rished chiefly during the reigns of Septimius Se- 
verus and of Caracalla ; that he became a presbyter, 
and remained orthodox until he had readied the 
term of middle life, when, in consequence of the 
envy and ill-treatment which he experienced on 
the part of the Roman clergy, he went over to the 
Montanists, and wrote several books in defence of 
those heretics; that he lived to a great age, and 
was the author of many works. 

Various editors and historians of ecclesiastical 
literature have endeavoured to extend or illustrate 
the scanty information conveyed in the above 
sketch. 

1. Since the elevation of Septimius Severus took 
place in a. d. 193, and since Caracalla was slain in 
a. d. 217, if we suppose that Tertullian attained 
to the age of eighty, his birth would fall somewhere 
about A. d. 160, and his death about a. d. 240. 
Allix p’aces his birth about 145 or 150, and his 
death about a. d. 220 ; but the period thus em¬ 
braced would scarcely be sufficient to justify the 
statement of his biographer that he was believed 
to have attained to extreme old age ( usque ad decre - 
piiam aetatem vixissc fertur). 

2. It has been inferred from certain expres¬ 

sions which occur in different treatises by Tertul- 
lmn, that he was not born and educated in the true 
faith. Making every allowance for the rhetorical 
style to which he is so much addicted, the words in 
question seem upon the whole to warrant this in¬ 
terpretation, but nothing can be ascertained with 
regard to the time or the circumstances of his con¬ 
version. ( Apolog , 18, do PocniU 1, deSpeciac. 19, 
de Resurrect Cam . 59, de Fuga in Per see i 6, adv. 
Marc. iii. 21.) ' 

3. There can be no doubt that he was married, for 
we find among his tracts an address to his wife, in 
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two books, and it seems probable, from their tenor, 
that she was considerably younger than himself. 

4. Some members of the Roman Church, dis¬ 
turbed by the example of a wedded priest, have 
maintained that he never was a presbyter, and 
appeal to two passages in which he certainly as¬ 
sumes the character of a layman (de Monog. 12, de 
Exhort. Cast. 7). But we are here again em¬ 
barrassed by the abrupt transitions and bold per¬ 
sonifications so common in this author, and it has 
been urged, with considerable force, that in the 
passages referred to he is led naturally, by the 
course of his argument, to speak as if he actually 
belonged to that class whose position he describes. 
It is perfectly true, on the other hand, that we 
might read through the works of Tertullian with¬ 
out discovering that he had ever been ordained ; 
but neither this negative presumption nor the un¬ 
certain conclusions drawn from phrases of doubtful 
import can outweigh the positive testimony of Je¬ 
rome, who had ample means of ascertaining the fact 
which lie records, and no conceivable motive for 
suppressing or perverting the truth. 

5. It being admitted that he was a presbyter, 
another question arises as to the place where he 
exercised his functions, whether at Carthage or at 
Rome. Here we shall have much difficulty in 
forming a positive opinion. We should naturally 
conclude, in absence of all direct evidence to the 
contrary, that he remained in his native country, 
and we know that writers who flourished towards 
the close of the fourth century designate him as a 
Carthaginian presbyter (Optat. adv. Parmen. i .; 
Praesdest. de llaercs. 26). On the other hand, it 
being certain that he visited Rome (de Cult. Femm. 
i. 7), his collision with the Roman clergy and the 
intimate knowledge which he frequently manifests 
with regard to the state of parties and the eccle¬ 
siastical proceedings in the metropolis, 6eem to 
indicate a lengthened residence and close personal 
observation. (Comp. Euseb. H. E. ii. 2.) 

6. His defection from the Church, caused, ac¬ 
cording to Jerome, by the harsh and insulting 
conduct of the Roman clergy, has been ascribed by 
some persons in modem times to disappointed am¬ 
bition. They suppose that he had fixed his desires 
upon the bishopric of Rome or of Carthage, and 
that upon seeing others preferred to himself he se¬ 
ceded in disgust. It is unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened investigation of this subject, for the 
views thus propounded are purely hypothetical, 
receiving no support or countenance from any trust¬ 
worthy authority. 

The classification of the works of this father is 
attended with much difficulty. Some have pro¬ 
posed to arrange them in regular chronological suc¬ 
cession, but this scheme has proved altogether 
abortive ; for very few of his writings offer any in¬ 
dications upon which we can even attempt to found 
a calculation, and in one case only can we deter¬ 
mine the date with certainty. Others have thought 
it expedient to distribute them, according to the 
nature of the topics discussed, into Dogmatical , Po¬ 
lemical , and Moral, but many of the subjects are 
treated in such a manner as to render it impossible 
to assign them to any one of these divisions exclu¬ 
sively, and, when we consider that the opinions en¬ 
tertained by the author underwent material changes 
as he advanced in life, it is manifest that any 
arrangement which does not, to a certain extent, 
trace the gradual development of these new views, 
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must be imperfect and unsatisfactory. Hence, 
theologians have now for the most part agreed 
merely to separate those tracts which were com¬ 
posed while Tertullian was still a member of the 
Church, from those which were composed after he 
became a Montanist. But even this plan, simple 
as it may appear, cannot be completely executed, 
for the doctrines of Montanus were, upon many 
points, strictly orthodox, and it was only when 
speaking of himself and the nature of his own 
mission that he became subject to the charge of 
extravagance and heresy. Thus, after we have set 
aside a few pieces which are stamped with broad and 
well-defined marks of heterodoxy, we shall find a 
considerable number in which the characteristics are 
faint and doubtful, and many more in which they 
are altogether wanting. Still the attempt ought to 
be made ; and accordingly we shall pursue the 
method followed by the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
best, perhaps, which the circumstances of the case 
permit us to adopt. We shall place together: — 

I. Works probably written while he was yet a 
member of the Church. II. Works certainly 
written after he became a Montanist. III. Works 
probably written after he became a Montanist. 
IV. Works respecting which nothing certain can 
be pronounced. 

1. Works probably written while he 
was yet a Member of the Church. — 1. De 
Poenitentia. Chiefly remarkable because the author 
here advocates a doctrine which at a subsequent 
period, after he had embraced the errors of Mon- 
tanus, he sternly impugned, namely, that those 
who committed heinous sins after baptism might, 
notwithstanding their guilt, obtain absolution from 
the Church, if sincerely penitent. In the first 
chapter, when defining penitence and pointing out 
the erroneous ideas entertained by the gentiles, he 
makes use of an expression which has been regarded 
as an avowal that he had at one time been a heathen, 
“ Poenitentiam, hoc genus hominum, quod et ipsi 
retro fuimus , caeci sine Domini lumine, natura tenus 
norunt,” &c. Erasmus, in consequence of the ele¬ 
gance by which the style of this tract is distin¬ 
guished, was led to doubt whether it really be¬ 
longed to Tertullian, but it is quoted as his by 
Pacianus, a writer of the fourth century, and is 
now generally received as genuine. 

2. De Oratione. Consists of two parts : — a. An 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which is repre¬ 
sented as containing an epitome of the whole Gospel 
b. Instructions with respect to certain forms to be 
observed by Christians in their devotions. The 
latter portion terminates abruptly in the MSS., 
but some additional chapters were supplied by Mu- 
ratori, by whom they were discovered in the Am¬ 
brosian library, and published in his An&xlvia. 
These are rejected by some critics, but admitted by 
others, among whom we may specially mention 
Neander. 

3. De Baptismo. A certain Quintilla had been 
propagating at Carthage the heresy that baptism 
was neither imperative nor beneficial. Tertullian, 
in confuting this error, takes occasion — a. To ex¬ 
amine fully into the nature and efficacy of this 
sacrament, b. To discuss certain questions touch¬ 
ing the time at which it ought to be administered 
and the forms to be observed. He calls his op¬ 
ponent a Cainite; and if we suppose that he uses 
the term literally, and not as a mere epithet of re¬ 
proach, she must have belonged to that wild sect 
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who looked up with peculiar reverence to Cain and 
those other characters in the Bible who had fallen 
under the heavy displeasure of the Almighty. 

4. Ad Uocorem Libri II. Advice to his wife, 
with regard to her conduct in the event of his pre¬ 
deceasing her. In the first book he earnestly dis¬ 
suades her from contracting a second marriage, 
maintaining that all such alliances are wrong in 
principle and inexpedient in practice. In the se¬ 
cond, supposing that, notwithstanding his arguments 
to the contrary, she may feel inclined again to 
enter into wedlock, he urges upon her the necessity 
of uniting herself to a Christian and not to a 
heathen, pointing out that it was contrary to the 
express commands of God, and in itself impure, 
unnatural, and dangerous to form so close a con¬ 
nection with an alien from the faith. 

5. Ad Maiiyrcs. An earnest exhortation to 
the brethren who were suffering persecution on 
account of their faith, to remain steadfast, in de¬ 
fiance of imprisonment, torture, or death itself, 
looking forward with eager anticipations to the 
glories and privileges reserved for those who won 
the crown of martyrdom. 

6. De Patientia. A moral essay on the im¬ 
portance and utility of this virtue, conceived in a 
truly Christian spirit, and expressed, especially 
towards the conclusion, in very dignified and pic¬ 
turesque language. 

7. Adversns Judaeos Liber. A public debate had 
been held between a Jewish proselyte and a 
Christian, each supporting the claims of the creed 
which he professed. The discussion having been 
carried on irregularly, and frequently interrupted 
by the clamours of the partizans on cither side, 
Tertullian deemed this a fitting opportunity for 
presenting in a written form a succinct view of the 
real merits of the question. He undertakes to 
demonstrate two propositions — a. That the Mosaic 
dispensation had been abrogated by Christ, b. That 
the Jews themselves had long looked for the arrival 
of a Messiah, that the Messiah looked for by them 
had actually arrived, and that Christ was that 
Messiah. In support of the first he argues that 
since God had the power to enact, so he had the 
power to repeal the ritual law, and that it was 
consonant both with reason and revelation to 
believe that in the fulness of time he would sub¬ 
stitute for it a code applicable, not to one particular 
people, but to the whole of mankind, thus fulfilling 
the promise made to our first parents and to 
Abraham. The second he proves by pointing out 
how exactly the character and career of Jesus 
corresponded with the predictions contained in the 
divinely inspired books of the Old Testament. 

Neander has written a dissertation to prove 
that Tertullian broke off this work at the beginning 
of the ninth chapter, and that what follows is by a 
later hand, being taken, with some slight alterations, 
from the remarks upon the same text of Isaiah, in 
the third book against Marcion, remarks altogether 
inapplicable to the debate with the Jew. But the 
Bishop of Lincoln insists that the argument is 
with a few changes, strictly applicable 9 and that 
the necessary changes have actually been made. 

8. De Praescriptione Hereticorum , i. e. on the 
rules to be observed by Catholics in dealing with 
heretics'. The subject is introduced by pointing 
out that the existence of heresy ought not to prove 
a source of wonder or of scandal to the orthodox, 
inasmuch as the appearance of false teachers bad 
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been predicted in the plainest terms by Christ 
himself, and since false doctrines might be re¬ 
garded as valuable touchstones to te6t the purity 
of true belief. It is then laid down that all dis¬ 
putes or doubts on matters of faith or practice must 
be decided or solved by the judgment of some one 
of the churches planted by the Apostles. Thus 
those who dwelt in Southern Greece might, when 
difficulties arose, repair to Corinth, those in Ma¬ 
cedonia to Philippi or Thessaloniea, those in Asia 
to Ephesus, those in Italy to Rome. And here it 
is to be observed, that while Rome is represented 
as singularly happy in having enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions, and witnessed the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and in having beheld the tortures 
inflicted or attempted to be inflicted on St. John 
the Evangelist, it is neither asserted nor im¬ 
plied that she possessed superior privileges or 
authority. There is some curious logic in the 
sections where the orthodox are forbidden to 
appeal to Scripture not merely in their contro¬ 
versies with the Gnostics, who were charged with 
mutilating and interpolating the sacred volume in 
order to force it into conformity with their own 
tenets, but in their discussions with all heretics 
whatsoever. Heretics, it is argued (see cc. 37, 38), 
have no right to make use of the Scriptures, be¬ 
cause they are not Christians, and the Scriptures 
being the property of the Christians, none others 
can be permitted to employ them. It follows from 
this that heretics can be proved to be heretics 
without reference to the Bible at all, in other words 
that the authority of the Church must be held as 
superseding all private judgment, and that whom¬ 
soever she pronounces unsound must be held as 
such, without question or inquiry. No provision 
however is made for settling any difference which 
might arise between two Churches, both of which 
were apostolic, and perhaps, indeed, such a con¬ 
tingency was regarded as impossible. The best 
MSS. give nothing beyond the end of the forty- 
fifth chapter. What follows is either altogether 
wanting, or appears as a separate piece, and is 
generally regarded as the production of a later 
hand. 

II. Works certainly written after he 
became a Montanist. — 9 . Advcrsus Marcionem 
Libri The leading tenet of the Pontic heretic 
was that there were two great principles or deities, 
the one perfect, the other imperfect. The latter 
was the creator of the world, the God of the Jews, 
the author of the Mosaic dispensation. The former 
was the father of Christ, whose mission was to 
destroy the old law. Marcion also maintained 
that the visible bodily frame, and the passion of 
our Lord were illusory, that he never really assumed 
human flesh, and never really suffered on the cross. 
In the first book of this refutation Tertullian asserts 
the Unity of God, and proves that the hypothesis 
of two Gods is directly opposed to reason and to all 
Scripture ; in the second, it is demonstrated that 
the God of the Jews is the one true God, the author 
of all good ; in the third, that Christ is the son of 
the Creator of the world, that his coming was 
predicted in the Law and the Prophets, that he 
assumed real flesh, and became a man like unto 
ourselves ; in the fourth and fifth, the contradictions 
between the Old and New Testaments brought 
forward in the “ Antitheses ” of Marcion are shown 
to be only apparent, while in feet the utmost har¬ 
mony subsists between the different portions of | 
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the Bible. The propositions advanced in the fourth 
are supported chiefly by quotations from the Gospel 
of St. Luke, which Marcion is accused of having 
corrupted, but in the fifth book the Epistles of 
St. Paul are employed for the same purpose. We 
gather from internal evidence that the first book 
was written in the fifteenth year of Septimius 
Severus, that is, in a. d. 207, and that the author 
was at this time undoubtedly a Montanist. (See cc. 
15,29.) 

10. Dc Anima. An inquiry into the nature of 
the soul; its origin ; its excellence ; its powers ; its 
immortality ; the period at which it enters into 
combination with the body ; its progressive deve- 
lopement; its susceptibility of sin ; its condition 
after death ; together with a dissertation on dreams 
and ecstasies which occupied a prominent position 
in the system of Montanus. This dissertation 
possesses peculiar interest from containing a state¬ 
ment and examination of the views entertained by 
the most distinguished heathen philosophers upon 
these topics, but some of the views propounded by 
Tertullian himself would seem to lead directly to 
materialism. 

11. Dc Carne Chrisii. Marcion, Valentinian, 
and other heretics, denied that the body of Christ 
was composed of real human flesh and blood. Ter¬ 
tullian here demonstrates from reason and revela¬ 
tion the double nature of Jesus, who, without 
ceasing to be God, was a perfect man, born of 
woman, with limbs formed of flesh in a literal, not 
in a spiritual or ideal, sense. In order to establish 
more fully the humanity of the Messiah, it is main¬ 
tained that the Mother of God ceased to be a 
virgin in giving birth to the Saviour, a doctrine 
most vehemently assailed by St. Jerome and the 
later fathers, and formally repudiated by the third 
canon of the Lateran Council, held under Pope 
Martin I. This piece was written after the be 
Prucscriplione Ifcrelicorum , which is referred to in 
chapter second, and after the fourth book against 
Marcion, which is referred to in chapter seven. 

12. De Resurrcctionc Camis. A confutation of 
the heresy which denied the resurrection of the 
body. A. The doctrine does not imply an impos¬ 
sibility, because God is omnipotent, and, having 
created all things out of nothing, he may either re¬ 
produce the flesh from nothing, supposing it to 
have utterly perished, or he may recall and reunite 
the scattered elements if they have entered into 
new combinations: B. The doctrine is not even 
improbable, if we take into account the high dig¬ 
nity of the flesh, which is established by the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: a. It is the work of God. 
6. It was assumed by the Saviour, o. It is inti¬ 
mately connected with the soul, which cannot be 
saved until it has formed this connection, d. It is 
the medium or instrument through which salvation 
is communicated to the soul in the sacraments and 
other holy ordinances of the Church. C. The 
doctrine must be true, because it is most clearly 
enunciated in many texts of Scripture. 

The tract concludes with various speculations as 
to the manner in which the resurrection will take 
place, the absence of mutilation, disease, and de¬ 
formity in the body when raised, and similar 
topics. 

13. Advmus Praaeam. Praxeas was a heretic 
who held that God the Father had been incarnate, 
had been bom of the Virgin, and had* been cruci¬ 
fied — in other words, that God the Father and 
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God the Son were identical. In addition, however, 
to these errors, PraXeas had excited the wrath of 
Tertullian by stirring up one of the bishops of 
Rome to persecute the Montanists, the prelate in 
question having been, we are here assured, pre¬ 
viously disposed to regard with favour the views 
entertained by the members of that sect, and to 
recognise its founder as a prophet. Neander be¬ 
lieves that the pope here alluded to was Eleutherus, 
— according to Allix it was Victor. In conse¬ 
quence of the close correspondence between this 
piece and the work of Hippolytus, Contra Noetum , 
Sender has, without success, called in question its 
authenticity. For an account of this work of Hip¬ 
polytus, see Vol. II. p. 49*2, a. 

14. Scorpiace. This is a Greek word (c/cop- 
wtaicn) signifying an antidote against the poison of 
scorpions. The present piece is a defence of mar¬ 
tyrdom, intended to neutralise the venom of the 
Gnostics and Cainites, who denied the necessity and 
efficacy of such sacrifices, and even accounted them 
sinful. It was evidently composed during a period 
of persecution, and later than the second book against 
Marcion. (See cc. 1, 4, 5 ; comp, llieron. o. Vi¬ 
gilant. 3.) 

15. J)e Corona Militis. On a great public fes¬ 
tival chaplets (corona#) had been distributed to the 
troops. A soldier was seen carrying the one which 
he had received in hia hand instead of having 
placed it on his head, and when his officer de¬ 
manded the reason of this proceeding, he replied 
that he was a Christian. He was placed under arrest, 
and was awaiting in prison the punishment of his 
insubordination, when, in consequence of a question 
having arisen among the Christian community with 
regard to the propriety of the man’s conduct, Ter¬ 
tullian composed this tract, in which he eloquently 
defends, and loudly commends, the deed, declaring 
that this conscientious believer would receive the 
glorious crown of a martyr in exchange for the 
impure crown which he had rejected. Neander 
imagines that the largess alluded to was bestowed 
upon the army after the victory of Severus over 
the Parthians, in which case we may assign this 
piece to a. d. *204. 

Id. De Virginibus velandis. It was the practice 
in Africa for married women only to wear veils, 
while maidens appeared in public uncovered. The 
latter custom is here denounced as contrary to 
nature, contrary to the will of God, and contrary 
to the discipline of the Church as observed in other 
places. The position thus assumed is supported 
by eight arguments, which are urged with a degree 
of vehemence and heat somewhat disproportionate 
to the importance of the subject. The essay is, 
however, very interesting to the student of Ter¬ 
tullian’s life and opinions, since it contains a more 
clear exposition of his views with regard to the 
Paraclete than we find in any other portion of his 
writings. 

17. De Fuga in Persecutions. The stem and 
uncompromising Montanus not only forbade his 
followers to flee from persecution, but encouraged 
them to defy the heathens, and brave their wrath 
by an open and ostentatious profession of their 
religion. The Catholics, on the other hand, did 
not consider it unbecoming, under certain circum¬ 
stances, to dissemble their faith, or to purchase 
toleration, or, in cases of imminent danger, to seek 
for Bafety in flight. We are here presented with 
an eloquent exposition of the beauty and holiness 
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which graced the one course, and of the renegade 
cowardice evinced by the other. 

18. De Exhortatione Castitatis Liber. Three 
degrees of purity are here distinguished. The first 
and highest consists in absolute restraint during 
the whole period of life, the second in continence 
from the time of baptism, the third and lowest in 
refraining from contracting a second marriage. 

19. De Monogamia . May be considered as a 
supplement to the foregoing. It is declared that 
second marriages are not only inexpedient, but ab¬ 
solutely sinful, and that the permission to marry at 
all can only be regarded in the light of a concession 
to human weakness. There can be no doubt that 
this essay was composed after Tertullian had em¬ 
braced the extreme views of Montanus, and it has 
been thought possible to discover the exact time at 
which it was written, for we are told in the third 
chapter that 160 years had elapsed since St. Paul 
addressed his epistle to the Corinthians. 13ut the 
precise date of that epistle itself is still open to 
controversy, and we may moreover conclude that 
in this, as in similar passages, Tertullian speaks in 
round numbers. 

20. De Jcjuniis. A defence of certain fasts 
and ascetic observances, the necessity of which was 
insisted on by the Montanists, and denied by the 
Catholics. In the first chapter we find a reference 
to the De Monogamia. 

21. De Pudicitia. A controversy had arisen 
between tho Montanists and the Catholics as to 
the powers possessed by the Church to admit to her 
communion, and grant absolution to those who, 
after baptism, had been guilty of a flagrant breach 
of chastity. The rigid followers of the Phrygian 
closed the gates of forgiveness against even the re¬ 
pentant sinner, the orthodox advocated the milder 
doctrine. Although Tertullian had formerly sup¬ 
ported the latter, to a certain extent at least (see 
de Poenit. 7, comp, ad Martyr. 1), he here sternly 
supports the opinions of his new friends. 

111. Works probably written after iih 
became a Mont a nist. — 22. Ad versus Valent i- 
nianos. An attack upon the fantastic mysticism 
and reveries of Valentinus and his disciples [Va¬ 
lentinus]. It has been remarked that there is 
a very close resemblance, amounting in some cases 
to an identity of thought, and even of expression, 
between this work and the first book of Irenaeus 
on the same subject. 

23. Ad Scapulam A remonstrance addressed 
to Scapula, governor of Africa, who was bitterly 
assailing the Christians, urging upon his attention 
the injustice and danger of the course which he was 
pursuing — unjust, because the objects of his attacks 
were the most harmless and most loyal adherents 
of the emperor — dangerous, because God bad 
already on many occasions manifested his wrath 
by punishing in this world those who persecuted 
his people. In the last section ho particularly al¬ 
ludes to a portentous darkening of the sun, which 
took place during a public assembly at Utica, and 
this is by some commentators believed to have 
been the great eclipse of a.^>. 210. The capture 
of Byzantium also is spoken of, which took place 
in a. D. 196. 

24. De Spectaculis. Preparations on a great 
scale were in progress at Carthage for celebrating 
with all pomp certain public games. This tract is 
a solemn denunciation, addressed to all true be¬ 
lievers, against taking any part in such exhibition^ 
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which were invented by devils, and were calculated 
to awaken and cherish feelings and passions alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with the Christian profession. 
Neander supposes that this and the following piece 
were called forth by the rejoicings at the termina¬ 
tion of the civil war by the death of Niger (a. d. 
194) and of Albinus (a. d. 197). Others believe 
that the preparations referred to were for the Secu¬ 
lar Games, which commemorated the completion of 
the eighth great century of Rome (a. d. 204). 
This diversity of opinion upon such a point is in 
itself sufficient to prove that the historical allusions 
are of a vague and general character. 

25. De Idololatria. Composed for the purpose 
of warning Christians that not those only were 
guilty of idolatry who actually offered sacrifice to 
false gods, but all who contributed in any way, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, to the support and diffusion of 
the popular religion by fabricating images, by as¬ 
sisting in the construction and decoration of temples, 
by consulting soothsayers and astrologers, by 
being present at heathen solemnities or festivities. 
In conclusion, it is asserted that no true believer 
can lawfully accept any public office, nor even 
serve as a soldier in the armies of the state. 

26. De Cultu Feminarum Libri II. On the 
folly and sin displayed by women in devoting 
much time and anxious care to the decoration of 
that body which they ought to be willing and 
eager to sacrifice, at any moment, in the service of 
Christ. 

IV. Works concerning which nothing 
certain can be pronounckd. — 27. Apologia. 
A formal defence of Christianity. Much difference 
of opinion has been expressed by the earlier ec¬ 
clesiastical historians as to the time when and 
the place where this work was composed, as well 
as with regard to the persons to whom the appeal 
is made. It is now, however, generally admitted 
that it was written at Carthage, and that the 
“ Praesidcs,” “ Imperii Romani Antistites” (“vo- 
bis...in aperto et in ipso vertice civitatis praesi- 
dentibus”) addressed, must have been the chief 
magistrates of the African province. The precise 
epoch at which it was drawn up is still a question 
open to discussion. We find clearly indicated a 
period of persecution against the church, of intes¬ 
tine discord in the state, and of attacks upon the 
dominion of Rome by various barbarous tribes, 
especially the Parthians, a series of conditions all 
of which were fulfilled by events which occurred 
during the reign of Severus ; but here, as elsewhere 
in Tertullian, the historical allusions are couched 
in such general and vague terms, that it is impos¬ 
sible to fix with confidence on any one known 
event. 

The Christians at the close of the second century 
were compelled to maintain a perilous struggle 
both with the government and the populace. By 
the former their rapidly increasing numbers were 
viewed with jealous apprehension ; for not only 
did the multitudes who professed the new faith 
openly avow their contempt and abhorrence of the 
gods reverenced by the constituted authorities, and 
refuse to participate in any of their rites, even in 
the sacrifices offered up for the safety of the em¬ 
perors, but the close correspondence, union, and 
organization which existed among all the members 
of the different churches induced the rulers to 
suspect that religion was, in this case, merely a 
convenient cloak employed to hide the intrigues of 
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a widely-spread political combination By the 
more ignorant portion of the crowd, on the other 
hand, their bold repudiation of the popular creed 
was regarded as an open avowal of absolute atheism, 
and every species of vice and crime were unhesi¬ 
tatingly ascribed to a class of men who were be¬ 
lieved to have cast off all the restraints imposed by 
a fear of Divine wrath. Even those who did not 
admit without question the extravagant rumours, 
fabricated by intolerance and folly, and who knew 
enough of the real state of the case to feel sensible 
that the broad accusation of total unbelief could 
not be supported, still looked upon the Christians as 
wild fanatics who paid homage to new, foul, un¬ 
recognised, and therefore unlawful deities, and 
who were in consequence amenable to those ancient 
law9 which denounced punishment upon all who 
introduced foreign superstitions without the sanc¬ 
tion of the senate, lienee, the mere fact that a 
man was notoriously a Christian, was held by 
many governors to be a cause sufficient to justify 
the imprisonment or even the death of the indi¬ 
vidual in the absence of all proof of any specific 
offence, while the occurrence of any public disaster 
was considered by the rabble as a demonstration of 
Divine displeasure, called forth by the blasphemies 
of the hated infidels, whose instant destruction 
they clamorously demanded. The object of Ter¬ 
tullian in this, the most elaborate of all his treatises, 
is to combat and repel these attacks, to point out 
how unfounded were the fears entertained with 
respect to the loyalty of the Christians, how false 
the charges of atheism and immorality, how unrea¬ 
sonable the prejudices of the vulgar. He begins 
by complaining of the unfairness with which they 
were treated in courts of justice, since they alone 
were condemned without a hearing, and without 
being impeached of any definite crime, the name 
which they bore being held as a sufficient evidence 
of guilt, while their enemies were so ignorant, that 
they frequently mistook the real name, and substi¬ 
tuted an appellation altogether different. He then 
proceeds to demonstrate how utterly absurd were 
the tales in common circulation, that they practised 
infanticide, and were guilty of gross debauchery in 
their holy assemblies ; he explains that, far from 
being atheists, they paid the most solemn adoration 
to the only true God, rejecting the worship of 
dead men and of evil spirits, retorting at the same 
time upon the Gentiles, with great force and effect, 
the reproaches of cruelty and impurity in cele¬ 
brating sacred observances, and exposing many of 
the most prominent follies and abominations, which 
were mingled with the heathen ceremonies. He 
next calls attention to the circumstance that, far 
from being bad subjects, they were bound by their 
Scriptures to submit themselves to the temporal 
powers, and that in public and private they joined 
in fervent prayer for the emperor ; that far from 
cherishing hatred against the human race, forgive¬ 
ness of enemies was one of the leading principles of 
their moral code ; that their meetings were all of a 
harmless and devout character occupied entirely 
with holy ordinances and spiritual communion ; 
that far from being the cause of national misfor¬ 
tunes, it was notorious that the most terrible visita¬ 
tions had often been mitigated by their suppli¬ 
cations ; and, finally, that the greatest loss and 
danger would arise to the state should it persist in 
alienating by persecution such a numerous, inof¬ 
fensive, virtuous, and well-disposed class of ci- 
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tizens. He concludes by replying to some assailan ts 
who were content to disparage Christianity by re¬ 
presenting it as merely a new form of philosophy, 
whose doctrines were either borrowed from the 
speculations of others, or, when original, were less 
brilliant and impressive than those enforced by the 
older theorists. It is urged against this, in the 
first place, that the effect produced by Christianity 
upon the lives and characters of its votaries was of 
a description very different from and very superior 
to that which resulted from the discipline of any 
philosophic sect, and, in the second place, that 
those who looked upon Christianity in this light 
were bound, at least, to extend to it the same tole¬ 
ration which they granted to all other schools. 

28. Ad Nationes Libri II. The apology is ad¬ 
dressed specially to the Roman magistrates: these 
books appear to be intended to prove, in like 
manner, to the satisfaction of the heathen public in 
general, that the prejudices cherished towards the 
Christians were altogether groundless, and that the 
charges of immorality, vice, and unnatural cruelty, 
preferred against them by their enemies were abso¬ 
lutely false and calumnious. The second book 
which is devoted to an exposition of the absurdity 
of the popular theology, of the gods whom the 
vulgar worshipped, and of the rites which they 
celebrated, is from the nature of the subject, and 
from the number of curious facts which it records, 
particularly interesting, but is unfortunately in a 
very mutilated condition. Indeed from the nume¬ 
rous blanks and imperfections which occur through¬ 
out, and from the circumstance that many of the 
arguments employed are identical,both in substance, 
and frequently in words, with those introduced in 
the Apology, it has been conjectured that the latter 
ought to be regarded as the finished performance of 
which this treatise is merely a rough draught, never 
intended to form a separate or complete work. 

29. De Testimonio Animae. A developement of 
the argument for the unity of God and the reality 
of a future state, derived from the innate perceptions 
and feelings of the soul. We find in the fifth 
chapter a reference to the Apology. 

30. De Pallio. Tertullian having exchanged 
the ordinary garment, which he had hitherto worn 
in common with his fellow-citizens, for the Pallium, 
and having been ridiculed in consequence, here 
defends himself, by arguing that there is nothing 
unnatural nor unprecedented in a change of dress, 
and that the garb in question was peculiarly con¬ 
venient and suitable for those who desired to avoid 
all vain display in the decoration of their person. 
But to what class of persons the Pallium properly 
belonged, whether it was the habit assumed by 
philosophers in general, or by Christians as a body, 
or by presbyters only, or by those who laid claim 
to peculiar sanctity and austerity, are questions to 
which no one has yet been able to make a satis¬ 
factory reply. According to the views entertained 
upon this point the date of the piece has been 
variously determined. Some would refer it to the 
time when the author first embraced Christianity, 
others to the epoch of his ordination as a priest, 
others to the period of his conversion to Montanism, 
Neander supposes that he assumed the peculiar 
dress of the ascetics upon the death of his wife, 
and imagines that Severus, Caracalla and Geta, are 
indicated by the words “ Praesentis imperii triplex 
virtus,” an expression which has been differently 
interpreted by others. 
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31. Advcrsus Ilermogenem. Hermogenes was 
an African, a painter by profession, who at one 
time had been an orthodox believer, but having 
fallen away from the faith now maintained, that 
God had not created the universe out of nothing, 
and agreed with the Stoics in the dogma that matter 
had existed from all eternity. 

The merits of Tertullian as an author are of a 
very chequered character. He evidently was deeply 
imbued with all the learning of the age to which 
he belonged, and was familiar with the most cele¬ 
brated poets, historians, jurists, orators, and philo¬ 
sophers of Greece and Rome. Nor, indeed, docs 
he manifest any inclination to dissemble these 
accomplishments, for he perpetually calls to his aid 
illustrations and technicalities borrowed from every 
department of literature and science, dazzling us 
with a pompous array of opinions and authorities. 
But while it is impossible to question his erudition, 
no one can defend his style, which exhibits in a 
most repulsive form the worst faults of an ill- 
cultivated taste. It is in the highest degree rough, 
abrupt, and obscure, abounding in far-fetched me¬ 
taphors and extravagant hyperboles, while the 
language is oftentimes uncouth and almost bar¬ 
barous, so that the most indulgent critic feels 
inclined to turn away in disgust from pages where 
he is perpetually shocked, startled, and perplexed. 
On the other hand, the extreme liveliness and 
fertility of his imagination, the piercing sharpness 
of his wit, the trenchant edge of his sarcasm, the 
impetuous force of his arguments, which bewilder 
and stun even when they fail to convince, and the 
torrent flood of brilliant declamation in which his 
glowing conceptions are poured forth, at onco 
excite, amuse, and overwhelm the reader. 

His authority as a theologian has been variously 
estimated by ecclesiastical writers. While somo 
appeal with confidence to his decision in all matters 
of controversy, not immediately connected with his 
peculiar views, others branding him with the title 
of a perverse heretic reject his testimony, upon all 
points alike, as altogether worthless. It seems 
absolutely necessary in this matter, if we would 
arrive at a fair and practical conclusion, to separate 
opinions from facts. The opinions of Tertullian, 
even when expressed at a period when his ortho¬ 
doxy was beyond suspicion, bear such evident 
marks of an excitable temperament, and of rash 
impetuosity, combined with harsh and gloomy asce¬ 
ticism, that they ought to have been received with 
distrust, even if he had never become the advocate 
of gross errors; but when we remember the ab¬ 
surdities into which he was, at a subsequent period, 
actually betrayed, we must consider his judgment 
as disabled. At the same time, since we have not 
the slightest reason to suspect that he was ever 
guilty of wilful deception or misrepresentation, we 
may accept, without hesitation, the facts which he 
records. How large a mass of most curious and 
valuable information on the doctrine and discipline 
of the church in the second and third centuries 
may be collected from his works, will be at once 
seen by consulting the very able and elaborate 
analysis by the Bishop of Lincoln. The conduct of 
Cyprian is at once characteristic and instructive. 
It is recorded that he never allowed a day to pass 
without reading a portion of Tertullian, and that 
he was wont frequently to exclaim to his confi¬ 
dential attendants, “ give me my master.” But 
although the cautious prelate doubtless derived 
3 t 2 
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great pleasure and profit from these studies, and 
although his style bears evident marks of this 
familiar intercourse, on no single occasion does he 
ever name Tertullian, or give a quotation from his 
works, a sure indication that although he found 
him an agreeable companion, he considered him as 
no safe guide for himself or others, and was by no 
means desirous to proclaim his intimacy with a 
personage of such doubtful reputation. 

In addition to the list given above Tertullian 
was the author of several works, some of which 
had been lost even in the time of Jerome. The 
titles only of the following have been preserved, 
and some of them are doubtful. 1. De Vestibus 
Aaron . 2. Ad Amicum Philosophum. 3. Dc Censu 
Animae. 4. De Spe Jidelium. 5. De Paradiso. 
6. De Ecstasi. 7. De Animae Summissione. 8. 
De Superstitione Saeculi. 9. De Came ct Anima. 

10. Adversus Apelliucos. (See De Came Christy 

c. 8). 11. De Incommodis Nuptiarum. The fol¬ 

lowing have sometimes been erroneously ascribed 
to Tertullian: l. De Trinitate. 2. De Cibis Ju- 
daicis , both of which belong to Novatianus. 3. Dc 
Haeresibus, frequently appended to the tract De 
Praescriptione Hereiicorum. 4. De Dofinitionibus 
Fidei , together with several poems — Sodoma; De 
Liyno Vitae ; DcJadicio Domini; Carmen ad Sena - 
torem ; Adversus Marcionem Libri V. &c. 

The Apologia was printed before any other work 
by Tertullian, having been published at Venice 
by Bernardinus Benalius, fol. 1483. 

The first edition of the collected works was 
printed at Basle, by Frobenius, under the editorial 
inspection of Beatus Rhenanus, fol. 1521, and 
contained, 1. De Puticntia Liber. 2. De Came 
Christi. 3. De Resurrectione Carnis. 4. Dc Prae¬ 
scriptione Hereiicorum. 5. Adversusomnes f/aerescs. 

6. Adversus Judaeos. 7. Adversus Marcionem 

Libri V. 8. Adversus Hermogcncm. 9. Adversus 
Valcntinianos. 10. Adversus Praxcam. 11. De 
Corona Militis. 12. Ad Martyres. 13. De Poeni- 
tmtia, 14. De Virginibus vclandis. 15. De Habitu 
Mulieris. 16. De Cidtu Feminarum. Yl.AdUxorem 
Libri II. 18. De Fuga in Persecutione. 19. Ad 
Scapidam. 20. De Exliortatione Castitatis. 21. De 
Monogamia. 22. De Pallio. 23. Apologeticus 
adversus gentes. Of the above the Adversus omnes 
Ilaereses , s. De Haeresibus is, as we have already 
remarked, spurious, and the two tracts De Habitu 
Muliebn and De Cultu Feminarum, are frequently 
regarded as a division of the same piece, and both 
included under the latter title. The edition of 
Gagnaeus, fol. Paris. 1545, contained eleven addi¬ 
tional pieces. 1. De Trinitate. 2. De Animae 
Testimonio. 3. De Anima. 4. De Spectaculis. 5. 
De Daptismo . 6. Contra Gnosticos Scorpiacum. 

7. Dc Idololatria. 8. De Pudicitia. 9. Dc Jejunio 
adversus Psychicos. 10. De Cibis Judaicis Epistola. 

11. Do Oratione. Of these the De Trinitate , and 
De Cibis Judaicis , belong to Novatianus, but the 
collection was now complete with the exception of 
the two books Ad Nationes , which were first pub¬ 
lished by Jac. Gothofredus (4to. Genev. 1625) from 
the Codex Agobardi, the most ancient MS. of 
Tertullian, and the only one which contains this 
piece. 

The best editions are those of Pamclius, fol. 
Antv. 1579, and, in an improved form, revised by 
Franciscus Junius, Franeck. 1597 ; of Rigaltius 
fol. Lutet. 1634, improved by Priorius, fol. Lutet. 
1664, 1675, fol. Venet. 1744 ; and of Semler, con- 
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eluded by Schutz, 6 vols. 8vo. Hal. 1770. Of 
these the most desirable is the Venice edition of 
1744, although it unfortunately abounds with typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

There is an excellent edition of the De Pallio, 
by Salmasius, 8vo. Lutet. 1622, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 
1656, and of the Apologeticus , by Havercarap, 8vo. 
Lug. Bat. 1710, reprinted in the Venice ed. of 
1744. 

(Lactant. v. 1; Euseb. H. E. ii. 2 ; Hieron. de 
Viris II. 53, Epist. ad Magn. Orat ., Epist. ad 
Paulin.; Euseb. Chron. s. ann. xii. Severi; Praedes- 
tinat. adv. Haeres. ed.Sirmond; Augustin, de Haeres. 
86 ; Vincent. Lirin. Commonit. 24 ; Vita Tertullian. 
edit. Pamelian. praemiss.; Allix, Dissertatio de 
Tertullian. Vii. et Script. 8vo. Par. 1680 ; S( hramm, 
Analysis Operum SS. Patrum , vol. iii. pp. 1— 

636 ; Noesselt, de Aetat. Script. Tertullian. Dissert. 

iii. Hal. 1757—59 ; Schonemann, Bibliotheca Pa¬ 

trum Lat. vol. i. cap. 2; Oelrich, de Scriptorr. Ecclcs. 
Lat. sex prionim Seculorum; Neander, Antignosticns , 
4'c. 8vo. Berl. 1825 ; Miinter, Primordia Ecclcs. 
African. 4to. Hafn. 1829; Bishop of Bristol (now 
of Lincoln), “ The Ecclesiastical History of the 
Second and Third Centuries, illustrated from the 
Writings of Tertullian,” 2nd ed. Camb. 8vo. 
1829.) [W.R.] 

TERTULLPNUS, VOLCA'TIUS, tribune of 
the plebs at the end of a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. 

iv. 9.) 

TERTULLUS CORNU'TUS. [Cornutus.] 

TERTULLTJS, Q. FLAVIUS, consul sulfectus 
in a. d. 162. (Fasti.) 

TERTULLUS, SCA'PULA, consul in a. n. 
195, with Tincius Clemens. (Dig. 27. tit. 9. s. 1 j 
Cod. 9. tit. 1. s. 1). 

TERTULLUS, SEX. SULPUCIUS, consul 
a. d. 158, with C. Tineius Sacerdos. (Fasti.) 

TESTA, C. TREBA'TIUS, a contemporary of 
Cicero and of the scholars of Servius Sitlpicius, was 
a pupil of Q. Cornelius Maximus (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
8 and 17; and Dig. 33. tit. 7. s. 16. § 1.) Cicero re¬ 
commended Testa to C. Julius Caesar (ad Fam. vii. 
5), during his proconsulship of Gallia, and in his 
letter to Caesar he spoke of him as an honest man, 
and as possessing a great knowledge of the Jus 
Civile. (As to the expression “ familiam ducit” in 
Cicero’s Letter to Caesar, see the note of Zimmern, 
p. 298, n. 7 : “ quod familiam ducit,” means “ quod 
praecipuura est).” Trebatius had little taste for 
military matters, but still he kept with Caesar, and 
he wrote to Cicero and received from Cicero various 
letters while he was in Gaul (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. lib. 
vii.). It appears that Caesar offered him the pay 
of a tribune without requiring the discharge of the 
duties, and that Trebatius declined it. He did not 
accompany Caesar in his second British expedition, 
but he probably got a little inured to military 
service at last. Trebatius followed Caesar’s party 
after the civil war broke out; and he wrote to 
Cicero to tell him that Caesar thought Cicero ought 
to join Caesar’s side, or, if he would not do that, 
he ought to go to Greece and stay out of the way 
(Plutarch, Cicero , c. 37). Suetonius ( Caesar , c. 
/8) tells an anecdote, that when all the senate 
approached Caesar, who was sitting in front of the 
temple of Venus Genetrix, with the decrees which 
conferred extraordinary honours on him, Trebatius 
advised Caesar to rise up to receive the senate, for 
which advice Caesar by his countenance showed 
his displeasure. Cicero dedicated to Trebatius his 
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book of Topica, which he wrote to explain to him 
this book of Aristotle. The lawyer had turned it 
over in Cicero’s library at Tusculum, but he found 
that it was too difficult for him ( Topica, c. 1, ad 
Fam. vii. 19), and he asked Cicero for an explana¬ 
tion. Trebatius enjoyed considerable reputation 
under Augustus as a lawyer, and he was one of 
those whom Augustus consulted as to the giving a 
legal effect to codicilli. Trebatius advised that 
these informal testamentary dispositions should be 
allowed to have legal effect: he said “ that it was 
very useful and necessary for the Roman citizens 
that this should be so, on account of the long 
journeys which people often took, during which, if 
a man could not make his testament, he might yet 
make codicilli” (Inst. 2, tit. 25, De Codicillis). Ho¬ 
race addressed to Trebatius the first Satire of the 
Second Book. 

Trebatius was the master of Labeo, who, however, 
often differs from him in opinion (Dig. 16. tit. 3. 8.1. 
§ 41 ; 18. tit 6.s. 1. §2). In the passage last referred 
to, the opinion of Labeo is decidedly right, and that 
of Trebatius as clearly wrong. lie wrote some 
books (libri) De jure Civile and nine books De 
Reliyionibus (Porphyrius, ad Ho rat. Sat. ii. 1) ; but 
Macrobius (Sat. iii. 3) quotes the tenth hook Re- 
ligionum . Trebatius is often cited in the Digest, 
but there is no direct excerpt from his writings. 
Pomponius speaks of several woiks of Trebatius 
being extant in his time, but he adds that his 
writings were not in great repute. His gram¬ 
matical knowledge of his own language was ridi¬ 
culously defective, for lie said that Sacellum was 
composed of two words, sacrum and cella , a blunder 
which Gellius corrects (vi. 6). 

The letters of Cicero to Trebatius are con¬ 
tained among those ad Familiares (vii. 6—22). 
(Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsult. ; Zimmem, Geschichte 
dcs Rom. Pricatrechts, i. p. 297.) [G. I*.] 

TETHYS (Trjflus), a daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by whom she was con¬ 
ceived to be the mother of the Oceanides and the 
numerous river-gods. She also educated Hera, 
who was brought to her by Rhea. (lies. Tlicog. 
136, 337 ; Apollod. i. 1. § 3 ; Plat. Tim. p. 40 ; 
Ov. Fast. v. 81 ; Virg. Gcorq. i. 31.) [L. S.] 

TE TRICUS, C. PESU'VIUS, one of the 
thirty tyrants enumerated by Trcbellius Pollio 
[Aukeolus], was the last of the pretenders who 
ruled Gaul (luring its temporary separation from 
the empire under Gallienus and his successor. He 
was of noble descent, a senator, a consular, and 
praefect of Aquitania at the period when, after the 
death of Postumus, of Laelianus, of Victorinus, 
and of Marius, in rapid succession, the supreme 
power devolved on the popular Victoria, who, 
feeling unable or unwilling to undertake a task so 
onerous and so fraught with danger, persuaded the 
soldiers to accept of her kinsman Tetricus as their 
ruler, and he was accordingly invested with the 
purple at Bordeaux, in a. d. 267. Claudius Gothi- 
cus found his attention and resources so fully occu¬ 
pied by the wild tribes on the Danube and the 
coasts of the Euxine, that he considered it impo¬ 
litic to commence hostilities against a chief who 
maintained tranquillity and order throughout the 
limits of France and Spain, and kept at bay the 
barbarians on the Rhenish frontier; indeed, we 
may conclude from medals, that he not merely 
tolerated, but acknowledged the authority of his 
rival. Upon the accession of Aurelian, however, 
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Tetricus, if we can believe the concurring testimony 
of Pollio, Victor, and Eutropins, harassed and 
alarmed by the insolence and factious spirit of his 
troops, privately invited the new sovereign to re¬ 
lieve him from a load which he found intolerable, 
and betrayed his army to defeat at the great battle 
of Chalons. [Aurei.ianus.] It is certain that 
although Tetricus, along with his son, in the guise 
of captives, graced the triumph of the conqueror, 
he wa9 immediately afterwards treated with the 
greatest distinction, appointed corrector of the 
whole of Italy, and even addressed by Aurelian as 
comrade, colleague, and imperator. Retiring sub¬ 
sequently into private life, he died at a very ad¬ 
vanced age. 

(Every circumstance connected with the history 
of Tetricus has been collected and arranged, with 
great industry and learning, by De Bozo, in a dis¬ 
sertation contained in the Memoires de VAcademic 
de Sciences et Belles Lettres , vol. xxvi. p. 504 ; see 
Trcbell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. xxiii. ; Aurol. Viet, dc 
Cats, xxxv., Epit. xxxv. ; Eutrop. ix. 9 ; Zonar. 
xii. 27.) [W. R.] 
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twenty-fourth on the list of Pollio, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, although a child at the time of his father’s 
elevation, was forthwith proclaimed Caesar. Whe¬ 
ther he subsequently received the title of Augustus 
is a matter of doubt, since the evidence afforded 
by medals, our surest guide in such matters, is in 
the present instance indistinct and contradictory. 
He shared the favour displayed towards his father 
by Aurelian^ was treated with distinction by the 
princes who followed, and passed with credit 
through all the grades of Senatorian rank, trans¬ 
mitting his patrimony, undiminished, to his heirs. 
The house of the Tetrici, on the Caelian hill, was 
still in existence when Pollio wrote, and contained a 
picture in which Aurelian was represented in the 
act of investing the father and son with senatorial 
robes, receiving from them, in return, a sceptre and 
civic crown. 

We have given, above, the names of these two 
personages as exhibited by Eckhel. The family 
designation Pesuvius or Pesubius seems established, 
beyond a question, by coins and inscriptions, but 
we cannot so readily admit Pivesus , which Eckhel 
supposes to have been derived by the son from a 
mother Pivesa. In the first place, Pesuvius and 
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Pivesus, or their contractions, are never found 
together upon the same piece. Secondly, Pivesus, 
Pivesu, Pives, and Piv., appear only in the 
silver and small brass coins, all of which are of 
rude and inferior workmanship, while the gold, 
which are executed with care and skill, present 
uniformly C, Pes. Tetricus. Caes., and hence we 
are inclined to conclude that Pivesus was a mis- 
ronunciation, by barbarous lips, of Vesuvius^ and 
ad no real existence as a distinct name. [W. R.] 

TE'TTIUS. 1. P. Tettius, one of the wit¬ 
nesses against Verres. (Cic. Verr. i. 28.) 

2. Tettius Damio, in whose house Cicero took 
refuge in order to avoid the mob of Clodius. (Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 3.) 

3. Tettius Julianus, in some passages of 
Tacitus is called Titius , in others Tertius , but Tet¬ 
tius is probably the correct form. (Orelli, ad Tac. 
Hist. ii. 85.) He was the commander of one of 
the three legions stationed in Moesia, and along 
with his fellow-commander9 received the consular 
insignia from Otho, in consequence of a victory 
which they gained over the Rhoxolani, a Sarma- 
tian tribe. Shortly afterwards, Aponius Saturni- 
nus, the governor of Moesia, made an attempt 
upon the life of Tettius, who escaped across Mount 
Haemus. He took no part in the civil war, al¬ 
though the legion, which he commanded, espoused 
the cause of Vespasian, and pleaded various delays 
which prevented him from joining his troops. On 
the triumph of the party of Vespasian, he was, 
notwithstanding, appointed one of the praetors ; 
but the senate would not allow him to enter upon 
the dignity, and conferred his office upon Plotius 
Griphus, on the 1st of January, a. j>. 70. Do- 
mitian, however, almost immediately afterwards, 
restored him to the praetorahip. (Tac. Hist. i. 79, 

11. 85, iv. 39, 40.) 

TEUCER (Ttuxpos). 1. A son of the river- 
god Scamander by the nymph ldaea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called TevKpol. (Herod, vii. 122.) Dardanus of 
Samothrace came to Teucer, received his daughter 
Bateia or Arisbe in marriage, and afterwards be- 
same his successor in the kingdom. (Apollod. iii. 

12. § 1 ; Diod. iv. 75.) According to others, Dar¬ 
danus was a native prince of Troy, and Scamander 
and Teucer immigrated into Troas from Crete, 
bringing with them the worship of Apollo Smin- 
theus. (Strab. xiii. p. 604 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 108; 
Tzctz. ad Lycoph. 29, 1302, 1306.) 

2. A son of Telamon and Hesione, of Crete, was 
a step-brother of Ajax, and the best archer among 
the Greeks at Troy. (Horn. II. viii. 281, &c., xiii. 
170.) On his return from the Trojan war, Tela¬ 
mon refused to receive him in Salamis, because he 
had not avenged the death of his brother Ajax, or 
because he had not brought with him his remains, 
Tecmessa, or his son Eurysaces. Teucer, there¬ 
fore, in consequence of a promise of Apollo, sailed 
away in search of a new home. This he found in 
the island of Cyprus, which was given to him by 
Belus, king of Sidon. (Serv. ad Aen * i, 619.) He 
there married Eune, the daughter of Cyprus, by 
whom he became the father of Asteria, and founded 
the town of Salamis. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 447, 
450 ; Pind. Nem. iv. 60 ; Aeschyl. Per*. 896 ; 
Eurip. Helen. 87, &c., 146, &c. j Paus. ii. 29. § 4; 
Horat. Carm. i. 7. § 21.) [L. S.J 

TEUCER, artists. 1. A distinguished silver- 
chaser, the last in Pliny’s list of the caelatorcs who 
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flourished at Rome in the last age of the republic. 
Pliny mentions him in the following terras, Habuit 
et Teucer crustarius famain. (H. N. xxxiii. 12. 
s. 55.) 

2. A gem-engraver, three of whose works are 
extant, and, by their beautiful execution, are thought 
to prove that the artist could not have lived later 
than the time of Augustus. He may therefore, 
perhaps, be the same as the foregoing. (Sillig, 
Cat. Art. s. v. ; R. Rochette, Leltre a M. Schorn , 
p. 156, 2d ed.) [P. S ] 

TEUSI'ALES,* supposed artist [Zeuxjadks.] 

TEUTA (Tevra), wife of Agron, king of the 
Illyrians, assumed the sovereign power on the 
death of her husband, b. c. 231. Elated by the 
successes recently obtained by the Illyrian arms 
[Agron], she gave free scope to the piratical 
expeditions of her subjects, while she herself fitted 
out an armament which attacked the coast of Epei- 
rus, while Scerdilaidas, with an army of 5000 men, 
invaded that country by land, and reduced the 
wealthy city of Phoenice. An invasion of the 
Dardanians soon compelled her to recal her forces: 
but she had meanwhile provoked a more danger¬ 
ous enemy. The injuries inflicted by the Illyrian 
pirates upon the Italian merchants had at length 
attracted the attention of the Roman senate, who 
sent two ambassadors, C. and L. Coruncanius, to 
demand satisfaction. But the haughty language 
of these deputies gave such offence to the Illyrian 
queen, that she not only refused to comply with 
their demands, but caused the younger of the two 
brothers to be assassinated on his way home. (Po- 
lyb. ii. 4, 6, 8; Dion Cass. Fr. 151 ; Zonal, viii. 
19 ; Plin. II. IV. xxxiv. 6 ; Liv. Epit. xx.) This 
flagrant breach of the law of nations led to an 
immediate declaration of war on the part of the 
Romans, who sent both the consuls, Cn. Fulvius 
and A. Postumius, with a fleet and army, to pu¬ 
nish the Illyrian queen. Meanwhile Teuta, who 
was herself engaged in the siege of Issa, had early 
in the spring (b. c. 229) sent out a large force 
under Demetrius the Pharian, who made himself 
master of the island of Corcyra, and laid siege to 
Epidamnus. On the arrival of the Roman fleet, 
however, Demetrius treacherously surrendered Cor¬ 
cyra into their hands, and lent every assistance to 
the further operations of the two consuls. These 
were so rapid and decisive that the greater part of 
Illyria quickly fell into their hands, and Teuta 
herself was compelled to fly for refuge to the strong 
fortress of Rhizon. From hence she made over¬ 
tures for peace, which she at length obtained from 
the Roman consul, A. Postumius, in the spring of 
b. a 228, on condition of giving up the greater 
part of her dominions, and restraining her subjects 
from all voyages beyond the island of Lissus. By 
this treaty she appears to have retained the no¬ 
minal sovereignty of a small territory, while her 
stepson Pinnes obtained the greater part of her 
kingdom; but we do not again meet with her 
name, and it is probable that she soon after abdi¬ 
cated this small remnant of power. (Polyb. ii. 
9—12; Dion Cass. Fr, 151; Zonar. viii. 19; 
Appian. Illyr. 7.) [E. H. B.] 

TEU'TAMUS (Tetfra/toj), a Macedonian offi¬ 
cer, who, in b. c. 319, shared with Antigenes the 
command of the select troops called the Argyras- 
pids. Of the services by which he had earned 
this distinguished post we know nothing. When 
Eumenes, after escaDincr from Nora, mined the 
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Argyraspids in Cilicia, Antigenes and Teutamus 
at first, in obedience to the orders of the regent 
and Olympias, placed themselves under his com¬ 
mand, but they secretly regarded him with jea¬ 
lousy, and Teutamus even listened to the overtures 
of Ptolemy, and would have joined in a plot against 
the life of Eumenes, had he not been dissuaded by 
his more prudent colleague. (Diod. xviii. 59, 62 ; 
Plut. Eum. 13.) But though they continued to 
follow the guidance of Eumenes, and with the 
troops under their command, bore an important 
part in his campaigns against Antigonus, they took 
every opportunity of displaying their envy and 
jealousy, which their general in vain tried to allay, 
by avoiding all appearance of the exercise of au¬ 
thority. [Eumenes, p. 89, a.] During the winter 
campaign in Gabiene (n. c. 316) the two leaders 
of the Argyraspids were the prime movers of a 
plot for the destruction of Eumenes; and after the 
final action, Teutamus was the first to open nego¬ 
tiations with Antigonus for the recovery of the 
baggage of the Argyraspids by the betrayal of his 
rival into his hands. (Plut. Eum. 13,16, 17.) By 
this act of treachery he probably hoped to secure 
the favour of Antigonus, as well as to supplant 
his own colleague or leader, Antigenes; but we 
find no farther mention of his name, and it is 
probable that he was sent, with the greater part of 
the Argyraspids, to perish in Arachosia. (Diod. 
xix. 48.) [E. H. B.] 

TEUTA'MIAS (T cvTaplas\ a king of Larissa 
in Thessaly, and father of the Pelasgian Lethus. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 4; Horn. II. ii. 843; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 838.) [L. S.] 

TKU'TARUS (T evrapos), the original owner 
of the bow which was used by Heracles. (Lycoph. 
Cass. 56 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 50, 458.) [L. S.] 

TEUTHRAS (Tevdpas). 1. An ancient king 
of Mysia, who received Auge, the daughter of 
Aleus, and brought up her son Telephus. From 
him the town of Teuthrania in Mysia was believed 
to have received its name. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 4 ; 
Pans. viii. 4 ; Strab. xii. p. 571.) [Telephus]. 

2. A Greek of Magnesia, who was slain by 
Hector at Troy. (Horn. 11, v. 705.) 

3. An Athenian, who was believed to have 

founded Teuthrania in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 25. 
§ 3.) [L. S.] 

TEUTI'APLUS (T€UTla7rAos), an Elean, was 
one of the leaders of the Peloponnesian fleet which 
was sent under Alcidas, the Lacedaemonian, as 
admiral, to support Mytilene in its revolt from 
Athens, a c. 427. The Mytilenaeans, however, 
had surrendered to Paches before the friendly ar¬ 
mament reached the coast of Asia, and Teutiaplus 
then endeavoured, but without success, to persuade 
Alcidas to attempt the recovery of the island by a 
6udden attack. (Thuc. iii. 16, 29, 30.) [E. E.] 

TEU'TICUS, an Illyrian noble, whom Gentius 
sent as ambassador to the Roman praetor, in B. c. 
168, to beg for a truce. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

TEUTOBODUS, king of the Teutoni, when 
they were defeated by Marius at the great battle 
of Aquae Sextiae, in b. c. 102 [Marius, p. 955, 
b.]. According to some authorities Teutobodus 
was killed in the battle; according to others, he 
was taken prisoner and adorned the triumph of 
Marius. (Oros. v. 16; Eutrop. v. 1; Floras, iii. 
3. § 10.) 

TEUTOMA'LIUS, king of the Saluvii, took 
refuge among the Allobroges, after the conquest of 
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his own people by the Romans, in a c. 122. (Liv. 
EpiL 61.) 

THAIS (@afs). a celebrated Athenian Hetaera, 
who accompanied Alexander the Great .on his ex¬ 
pedition into Asia, or at least was present on 
various occasions during that period. Her name 
is best known from the story of her having stimu¬ 
lated the conqueror during a great festival at Per- 
sepolis, to set fire to the palace of the Persian 
kings: but this anecdote, immortalized as it has 
been by Dryden’s famous ode, appears to rest on 
the sole authority of Cleitarchus, one of the least 
trustworthy of the historians of Alexander, and is 
in all probability a mere fable (Cleitarchus, ap. 
A then. xiii. p. 576, e ; Diod. xvii. 72 ; Plut. Alex. 
38 ; Curt. v. 7. §§ 3—7 ; Droysen, Gesch. Alex. p. 
247, note.) 

After the death of Alexander, Thai’s attached 
herself to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she became the 
mother of two tons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and of 
a daughter, Eirene. The statement of Athenaeus 
that she was actually married to the Egyptian 
king may be doubted, but he seems to have been 
warmly attached to her, and brought up their 
common children in almost princely style. (Athen. 
xiii. p. 576, e.) Many anecdotes are recorded of 
her wit and readiness in repartee, for which she 
seems to have been as distinguished as for her 
beauty. (Id. ib. p. 585.) [E. H. B.] 

TH A'LAMUS, P. Lucrinjus, P. L., an artist, 
whose name appears on a Latin inscription, with 
the designation a', corinth Is faber, which 
Raoul-Rochette explains as sculptor of Corinthian 
vases. (Gruter, p. dcxxxix. 8 ; Muratori, Thc.s. 
vol. ii. p. cmlxiii. ; Orelli, Inscr. Lat. Sul. No. 
4181 ; R. Rochette, Lettrc a M. Schorn , p. 414, 
2d ed.) , [P. S.] 

TIIALASSA (&dAa<r<ra), a personification of 
the Mediterranean, is described as a daughter of 
Aether and Hemera. (llvgin. Eab. Praef. p. 2; 
Lucian, Dial. 1). Marin. 11.) [L. S.] 

THALA'SSIUS, TALA'SSIUS, or TALA'S- 
SIO (T<i\a<ror<oy), a Roman senator of the time of 
Romulus. At the time of the rape of the Sabine 
women, when a maiden of surpassing beauty was 
led away for Thalassius, the persons conducting 
her, in order to protect her against any assaults 
from others, exclaimed “ for Thalassius.” Hence, 
it is said, arose the wedding shout with which a 
bride at Rome was conducted to the house of her 
bridegroom. (Liv. i. 9; Serv. ad Acn. i. 651 ; 
Catull. 61, 134.) Others connect the name with 
the Greek raXaaia (spinning of wool), expressing 
the chief occupation of a newly married woman 
(Fest. p. 351, ed. Muller; Plut. Quaest. Rom, 31, 
Romul. 15); or regard it as the name of the god 
presiding over marriage, (Dionys. ii. 31; Martial, 
xii. 42. 4, iii. 93. 23.) [L. S.] 

THALA'SSIUS. 1. Praefectus Praetorio of 
the East, under Constantius II., possessed great 
influence with this emperor. He had previously 
enjoyed the title of Comes, and as such was sent 
by Constantius on an embassy to his brother Con- 
stans at Petobio in Pannonia, in a. d. 348 (Atha¬ 
nasius, Apol. ad Constant, init.). As praefect of 
the East he did all in his power to excite the bad 
passions of Gall us, and to inflame Constantius 
against him. Thalassius died in a. d. 353, and 
was succeeded by Domitian (Amm. Marc. xiv. 1, 
7 ; Zosim. ii. 48). Godefroy maintains that Tha¬ 
lassius could not have died earlier than a. o. 357, 
3 t 4 
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because he is said to have been at the conference 
at Sirinium, which is usually placed in this year, 
and because the name of Thalassius, praefectus 
praetorio, occurs in a law dated a. d. 357. But 
Tillemont has shown that the conference at Sir¬ 
inium ought probably to be referred to the year 
351 ; and as Ammianus expressly places the 
death of Thalassius in A. d. 353, the Thalassius 
mentioned in the law may have been praefectus 
praetorio of Ulyricum. The matter is discussed 
by Tillemont, Histoire dcs Empereurs , vol. iv. 
note xxix. sur Constance. 

This Thalassius appears to have written some 
work on the history of his own times, as Suidas 
(s. v . @e6<pt\os) quotes his testimony respecting 
his contemporary Theophilus. 

2. A monk, lived in the deserts of Libya, about 
A. d. 662. There are extant four hecatontades of 
Thalassius addressed to the presbyter Paulus, and 
entitled Ilepl ayan-rji teal iynpardas Ka\ ttjs nark 
vovv TroKireias, De car it ate, vitae continentia et 
mentis regiminc , which are printed in all the Biblio¬ 
thecae Pair am. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. xi. pp. 113, 
114.) 

THALEIA or THALIA (0«'A«m, ©aAi'a). 1. 
One of the nine Muses, and, at least in later times, 
regarded as the Muse of Comedy. (Hes. Fheog. 
77.) She became the mother of the Corybantes 
by Apollo. (Apollod. i. 3. § 4; Pint. Sympos. 
ix. 14.) 

2. A daughter of Nereus and Doris. (Ilom. II. 
xviii. 39 ; Hes. Tke.og. 248; Virg. Georg, iv. 338, 
Aen. v. 826.) 

3. A daughter of Hephaestus, and by Zeus, the 
mother of the Palici. (Serv. ad Jen. ix. 584; Stcph. 
Byz. 8. v. naAncii.) 

4. One of the Charites. (Hes. Thcoq. 90 9; 

Apollod. i. 1. § 3 ; Pans. ix. 35. § 1.) [L. S.] 

THALELAEUS (0aA*Aaios), a jurist, lived in 
the time of Justinian, and was a professor of law, 
and probably at Constantinople, though there is no 
evidence for that. He is mentioned among the 
Antecessores, to whom vhe Constitution Omnem , &c. 
is addressed ; but he was not employed with Tri- 
bonian and others upon the compilation of any of 
Justinian’s law books. Thalelaeus had a high re¬ 
putation: he was called the “ eye of jurisprudence,” 
(rrjs po/xiKrjs 6(pdaAg6s). Ilia great work was a 
Creek commentary on the Code of Justinian, which 
was divided into three parts. The first and most 
extensive part is a kind of introduction to a know¬ 
ledge of the text of the Code, which is properly 
called rb wAaros, a name sometimes given, but 
perhaps incorrectly, to the whole commentary. The 
second part consisted of a literal Greek version 
(aard ir68as) of the constitutions which existed in 
Latin in the Code, or of an extract only from 
those which had been copied in Greek into the 
same collection. The third part consists of observa¬ 
tions on the Greek and Latin Constitutions. 

The commentary of Thalelaeus is the most im¬ 
portant of all that has been written upon the con¬ 
stitutions contained in the Code. He was not 
satisfied with taking the constitutions as they 
appear in the Code, but he consulted the texts of 
the original constitutions ; for instance, he gives the 
constitution I. (Cod. 2. tit. (9) 10, De Ervore Ad- 
vocut.) more complete than it is in the Corpus 
Juris; and upon Constit. I. (Cod. 2. tit. 9. De 
Advoc. Fisct), he quotes a text of Paulus, which is 
found nowhere else. This commentary was first 
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published in Meerman’s Thesaurus, iii. and v.; 
and since by Heimbach, Basil, i. 323—424. 

It is sometimes said that Thalelaeus wrote a 
commentary on the Novellae, but this notion is 
only founded on a mistake of a copyist, who in a 
scholium of the Basilica on Nov. 115. c. 5. § 1, has 
written Thalelaeus for Theodorus. There appears 
also to be no ground for the opinion that Thalelaeus 
translated the Pandect, or that he wrote a com¬ 
mentary on it. (Mortreuil, Histoire du Droit By- 
zantin , vol. i.) [G. L.j 

THALELAEUS (©aA&atoy) or THALLE- 
LAEUS (©aAAeAatos), Saint, a physician, who 
was born near Mount Lebanon in Phoenicia of 
Christian parents, and received his medical educa¬ 
tion from a physician named Macarius, who had 
attained the dignity of Archiater. He displayed 
on all occasions great zeal in favour of Christianity, 
and acquired considerable reputation by his me¬ 
dical skill, so that some of his cures were said to 
be miraculously performed. He attended on the 
heathen with as much care as on Christians, and 
was particularly charitable towards the poor. 
During the persecution carried on against the 
Christians in the short reign of the emperors 
Carinus and Numerianus, Thalelaeus was seized 
by Tiberius the governor of Edessa in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, from whose hands he is said to have been 
miraculously delivered. He was afterwards taken 
before Theodorus, the governor of Aegae in Cilicia, 
by whom lie was exposed to various tortures, and 
at last put to death, A. d. 284. His constancy 
and his wonderful deliverances converted several 
of the bystanders, and among the rest his former 
tutor Macarius. His memory is celebrated by the 
Romish Church on May 20. (Acta /Sanctorum, 

May 20. vol. v. p. 178*.') [W. A. G.] 

THALES (©aAf??), the Ionian philosopher, 
was born at Miletus in the 35th Olympiad, ac¬ 
cording to Apollodorus (Diog. Laert. i. 37). He 
is said (Herod, i. 74) to have predicted the eclipse 
of the sun, which happened in the reign of the 
Lydian king Alyattes (according to .Oltmann's 
calculations, in the Abhandl. der K'dnigi . Ahademie 
der Wisscnschaften in Berlin , 1812, 1813, in the 
year b. g. 609), and under Croesus to have ma¬ 
naged the diversion of the course of the Halvs 
(Herod, i. 75), and later, in order to unite and 
strengthen the Ionians when threatened by the 
Persians, to have instituted a federal council in 
Teos (lb. 170). These statements, and the men¬ 
tion of Thales in the books of Xenophanes and 
HeracleituB (Diog. Laert. i. 33) accord very well 
with the reckoning of Apollodorus, which may 
have been founded on the statement of Demetrius 
Phalereus, that Thales received the appellation of 
the Sage in the time of the Athenian archon Da- 
masius (Diog. Laert. i. 22). They confirm at the 
same time the statements respecting’the long 
duration of his life, which extended to 78, or even 
90 years (Diog. LaSrt. i. 38). In the different lists 
of the seven sages his name seems to have stood 
at the head (Diog. Laert i. 41, &c. 22 ; comp. Cic. 
Acad. ii. 37), and, as his wisdom is said to have 
shown itself in political sagacity, so also it mani¬ 
fested itself in prudence in acquiring wealth (Arist.' 
Eth. Nic. i. 1, comp. Diog. Laert. i, 26). And, 
generally speaking, the above honourable designa¬ 
tion which was given to those seven men, denoted, 
not scientific inquirers, but men of sound under¬ 
standing, and famed for their legislative talents, as 
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Dicaearchus bad already remarked (Diog. Laert, i. 
\6\C\e.Lael. 2; Pint .Solon/H). Nevertheless Thales 
is also brought forward as the originator of phi¬ 
losophy and mathematics (apX'Oybs rys <pi\ocro- 
<plas , Arist. Metaph. i. 3 ; Diog. Laert. i. 28, &c.; 
Apul. Flor. c. iv. p. 38, Beroald), and with good 
reason, if he first convinced himself of the neces¬ 
sity of scientific proof, and attempted it in phi¬ 
losophy and mathematics. In the latter science 
we find attributed to him only proofs of proposi¬ 
tions which belong to the first elements of geo¬ 
metry, and could not possibly have put him in a 
position to calculate the eclipses of the sun, and 
the course of the heavenly bodies. Nevertheless, 
that careful inquirer, Eudenius of Rhodes, had 
attributed to him both these calculations and those 
proofs (Diog. Laert. 1. c.; Prod, in Euclid . i. p. x. 17, 
19, 44, 67, 79, 92). It is possible that communi¬ 
cations from the East, where greater progress had 
been made in astronomy, came to the help of the 
Milesian. The Peripatetic Hieronymus had al¬ 
ready mentioned bis stay in Egypt, which was 
devoted to mathematical pursuits (Diog. Laert. i. 27; 
comp. Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 18). Others had attri¬ 
buted to him journeys to Crete and Asia (Diog. 
Laert. i. 47. 24. ib. Menag.). In his dogma that water 
is the origin of things, that is, that it is that out 
of which every thing arises, and into which every 
thing resolves itself, Thales may have followed 
Orphic cosmogonies (Arist. 1. c.; Justin Mart. Coh. 
ad (Jr. p. 7, Paris; Plut. Placit. i. 3, &c.; comp. 
Ch. A. Brandis, 11 and buck dcr griechisch-romischen 
Philosophic , i. p. 05, &c.), while, unlike them, he 
sought to establish the truth of the assertion. 
Hence, Aristotle, immediately after he has called 
him the originator of philosophy, brings forward 
the reasons which Thales was believed to have 
adduced in confirmation of that assertion ; for that 
no written devclopement of it, or indeed any book 
by Thales, was extant, is proved by the. expres¬ 
sions which Aristotle uses when he brings for¬ 
ward the doctrines and proofs of the Milesian (laws', 
l. c., do Anim. i. 5 ; <f>aaL>, dc Caelo, ii. 13), nay, 
even in connection with the above-mentioned story 
(Polit . i. 11 ; comp. Plat. Thcact. 174, Ae'yercu). In 
other ways, also, it is established that Thales left 
behind him nothing in a written form (Diog. Laert. 
i. 23; Themist. (hat. xxvi. 317, Hard.; Simpl. in 
Arist. de An. f. 8) ; a metrical work on astronomy, 
attributed to him, was regarded even in antiquity 
as the production of a Samian of the name of Pho- 
cas (Diog. Laert. i. 23). Verses in which Thaletic 
doctrines and expressions were embodied (Diog. 
Laert. i. 34 ; Plut. de Pyth. Orut. p. 402, e) be¬ 
longed without doubt to a later period, and to attri¬ 
bute commentaries (a'KO]xvrgxovivp.ara) to him or his 
school, is an error into which Joannes Philoponus 
has been led merely by the words of Aristotle which 
he explains &v airoyvv/jLoveiiovffiv, de Anim. 
i. 2). Still, we can as little assume that Aristotle 
attributed the doctrines and their proofs to Thales 
from mere conjecture ; he attaches much too de¬ 
cided an importance to them for that. Besides, 
Theophrastus seems to have repeated and some¬ 
what modified them ; and Eudemus had distinctly 
stated the mathematical propositions, for which 
Thales adduced proofs. That the fruit and seeds 
of things are moist, and that warmth is developed 
out of raoistness, are the reasons which Aristotle 
regards as those which may have led Thales to the 
assertion that water is the origin of things. Sim- 
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plicius (in Arist. Phys. f. 6) adds, probably after 
Theophrastus, to whom he refers immediately be¬ 
fore and after, that what dies, dries up, and that 
water is what holds all things together: and 
further, that water is in the highest degree plastic 
(evrlmoirov). The sayings also attributed by Aris¬ 
totle to Thales, that every thing is full of gods (de 
Anim. i. 5, p. 411. 70, Berol.), and that the soul 
is what originates motion, whence also he attri¬ 
buted soul to the magnet (ib. i. 2, p. 405. 19), 
betray the presupposition that it is by virtue of the 
indwelling power with which it is pervaded, as 
with a soul, that water produces the various phe¬ 
nomena. But neither the doctrine of the soul of 
the universe (Stob. Eel. Phys, i. p. 54, Heeren ; 
Plut. Plac. i. 20), nor that of a Deity forming the 
universe (Cic. dc Nat. Deor. i. 10 ; Job. Philop. in 
Arist. de An. p. 7) which later writers attributed 
to him, can be inferred therefrom: they have here, 
as in other cases, defined more precisely, or ampli¬ 
fied the cautious statements of Aristotle, and per¬ 
haps of Theophrastus (in all probability the only 
authentic sources which they had for the doctrines 
of ThaleB), and so make him teach that the soul 
is that which is moved eternally and by itself 
(Plut. Plac. iv. 2), and immortal (Diog.Laert. i. 24), 
that matter is infinitely divisible (Stob. Eel. Phys. 
i. p. 319, &c.) and without void space (ib. 378), 
that out of water first of all the four elements 
developed themselves (Heracl. Pont . Allcg. Horn. c. 
22) and so forth, propositions which, as may be 
shown, Plato, Empedocles, and others were the 
first to lay down. [Ch. A. B.] 

THALES or THALE'TAS (Qa\rjs f ©aA^rar), 
the celebrated musician and lyric poet. The two 
forms of the name are mere varieties of the same 
word: but ©aAfis seems to be the more genuine 
ancient form ; for it not only has the authority of 
Aristotle, Strabo, and Plutarch, but it is also used 
by Pausanias (i. 14. § 4) in quoting the verses 
composed in honour of the musician by his con¬ 
temporary Polymnestus. Nevertheless, it is more 
convenient to follow the prevailing custom among 
modern writers, and call him Thaletas. 

The position of Thaletas is one of the most in¬ 
teresting, and at the same time most difficult points, 
in that most interesting and difficult subject, the 
early history of Greek music and lyric poetry. 
The most certain fact known of him is, fortunately, 
that which is also the most important; namely, 
that he introduced from Crete into Sparta certain 
principles or elements of music and rhythm, which 
did not exist in Terpander’s system, and thereby 
founded the second of the musical schools which 
flourished at Sparta. (Plut. deMus. 9, p. 1135, b.) 

He was a native of Crete, and, according to the 
best writers, of the city of Gortyna. (Polymnes¬ 
tus, ap. Paus. 1. c. ; Plut. de Mus. 1. c.) Suidas 
has preserved other traditions, which assigned him 
to Cnossus or to Elyrus. (Suid. s. v., for the arti¬ 
cles ©oX^Tas Kprjs and ©a\^ras Kvdxraios refer 
without doubt to the same individual, and in the 
former article the words fj *IAA vptos ought to be 
*E\bpios : comp. Meursius, Cret. i. 9 ; Kuster, ad 
loe.; Muller, Hist. Lit. of Greece , vol.i. p. 159.) 

In compliance, according to tradition, with an 
invitation which the Spartans sent to him in obe¬ 
dience to an oracle, he removed to Sparta, where, 
by the sacred character of his paeans, and the 
humanizing influence of his music, he appeased the 
wrath of Apollo, who had visited the city with a 
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plague, and composed the factions of the citizens, 
who were at enmity with each other. (Paus. 1. c.; 
Plut. Lycurg . 4 ; Ephorus, ap. Strab. x. pp. 480, 
482 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Rhet. ii. p. 292, Fabric.; 
Aelian. V. H . xii. 50.) At Sparta he became the 
head of a new school (Kard<rra<ris) of music, which 
appears never afterwards to have been supplanted, 
and the influence of which was maintained also by 
Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locris, Po¬ 
ly mnestus of Colophon, and Sacadas of Argos. 
(Plut. de Mus. 1. c.) These matters will be exa¬ 
mined more fully presently; but the brief outline 
just given is necessary for the understanding of 
the chronological investigation which follows. 

In studying the early history of Greek lyric 
poetry, nothing would be more desirable, if it 
were possible, than to fix the precise dates of the 
musicians and poets who contributed to its deve¬ 
lopment ; that so we might trace the steps of its 
progress, in relation to the time they occupied, the 
social state of the people amongst whom they were 
made, and the order in which they followed from 
one another. It must, however, be confessed that, 
after all the labour which scholars have bestowed 
on the subject, there is an uncertainty, generally 
to the extent of half a century, and in some cases 
more, respecting the dates of the earliest poets, 
while the more important point of their relative 
order of succession and their distance from each 
other in time is beset with great difficulties. These 
remarks apply most strongly to Thaletas, the va¬ 
rious dates assigned to whom, by ancient and mo¬ 
dern writers, range over a period from before the 
time of Homer down to the year b. c. 620. 

How uncertain, and even fabulous, were the tra¬ 
ditions followed by the generality of the ancient 
writers respecting the date of Thaletas, is manifest 
from the statements of Suidas, that he lived before 
the time of Homer, of Demetrius Magnes ( up. 
Diog. Laert. i. 38), that he was u very ancient, 
about the time of Hesiod and Homer and Lycur¬ 
gus,” and of the many other writers, who make 
him contemporary with Lycurgus, and even an 
elder contemporary. In nearly all the accounts, 
above referred to, of the removal of Thaletas to 
Sparta, he is said to have gone thither at the in¬ 
vitation of Lycurgus, who used his influence to 
prepare the minds of the people for his own laws; 
while some even speak of him as if he were a 
legislator, from whom Lycurgus derived some of 
his laws, (Sext. Empir. L c.; Arist. Pol. ii. 9. 
§ 5, ii. 12.) These accounts, which Aristotle 
(1. o.) condemns as anachronisms, can easily be 
explained. The influence of music upon character 
and manners was in the opinion of the ancients so 
great, that it was quite natural to Bpeak of Ter¬ 
pander and Thaletas as fellow-workers with the 
great legislator of the Spartans in forming the 
character of the people ; and then such statements 
were interpreted by later writers in a chronological 
sense ; for similar traditions are recorded of Ter- 
nder as well as of Thaletas. [Terpander.] 
oreover, in the case of Thaletas, the supposed 
connection with Lycurgus would assume a more 
probable appearance on account of his coming from 
Crete, from whence also Lycurgus was supposed to 
have derived so many of his institutions; and this 
is, in fact, the specific form which the tradition 
assumed (Ephor. ap. Strab. x. p. 482 j Plut. Lycurg. 
4), namely, that Lycurgus, arriving at Crete in 
the course of his travels, there met with Thaletas, 
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who was one of the men renowned in the island 
for wisdom and political abilities (*4va rvv vopi(o- 
pivwv 4 ku cofpwv nal irokirtKoov), and who, while 
professing to be a lyric poet, used his art as a 
pretext, but in fact devoted himself to political 
science in the same way as the ablest of legislators 
(Trotrjrijy piv fioKOvrra XvpiKwu ptkwv kolI irp6- 
(rxyp& tV T*x vr } y 'rain7}v irenoiripevov, $py<p Si 
B.irtp ol KpdrKTrot rwv vopoOcrQv SiairparrSpcvov). 
Add to this the great probability that later writers 
mistook the sense of the word vdpoi in the ancient 
accounts of Thaletas; and his association with Ly¬ 
curgus is explained. It is not worth while to 
discuss the statement of Jerome ( Chron . s. a. 1266, 
b. c. 750), who says that Thales of Miletus (pro¬ 
bably meaning Thales of Crete, for the philoso¬ 
pher’s age is well known) lived in the reign of 
Romulus. Perhaps this may only be another form 
of the tradition which made him contemporary 
with Lycurgus. 

The strictly historical evidence respecting the 
date of Thaletas is contained in three testimonies. 
First, the statement of Glaucus, one of the highest 
authorities on the subject, that he was later than 
Archilochus. (Plut. de Mus. 10, p. 1134, d. e.) 
Secondly, the fact recorded by Pausanias (i. 14. 
§ 4), that Polymnestus composed verses in his 
praise for the Lacedaemonians, whence it is pro¬ 
bable that he was an elder contemporary of Polym¬ 
nestus, and therefore older than Aleman, by whom 
Polymnestus was mentioned. (Plut. de Mus. 5, 
p. 1133, a.) Thirdly, in his account of the second 
school or system (Kardaraais) of music at Sparta, 
Plutarch tells us (de Mus. 9, p. 1134, c.) that the 
first system was established by Terpander; but of 
the second the following had the best claim to be 
considered as the leaders (pakurra ahiav ex ov(Tlv 
Vyepdves yeueaOai), Thaletas, Xenodamus, Xeno¬ 
critus, Polymnestus, and Sacadas; and that to 
them was ascribed the origin of the Gymnopacdia 
in Lacedaemon, of the Apodcixcis in Arcadia, and 
of the Endymatia in Argos. This important tes¬ 
timony is very probably derived from the work of 
Glaucus. Lastly, Plutarch (de Mus. 10, p. 1134, 
e.) mentions a vague tradition, which is on the face 
of it improbable, and which is quite unworthy to 
be placed by the side of the other three, that Tha¬ 
letas derived the rhythm called Maron and tho 
Cretic rhythm from the music of the Phrygian 
flute-player Olympus (4k ydp t rjs ’Okupurov avk-ri- 
<reccs ®aki\rav <pa<rlu IfyipyacrOai ravTcr the con¬ 
text shows that Plutarch here deserts his guide, 
Glaucus, and sets up against him the traditions of 
other writers, we know not whom). 

Now, from these testimonies we obtain the 
results, that Thaletas was younger than Archilo¬ 
chus and Terpander, but older than Polymnestus 
and Aleman, that he was tho first of the poets of 
the second Spartan school of music, by whose in¬ 
fluence the great Dorian festivals which have been 
mentioned were either established, or, what is the 
more probable meaning, were systematically ar¬ 
ranged in respect of the choruses which were per* 
formed at them. 

These conditions would all be satisfied by sup¬ 
posing that Thaletas began to flourish early in the 
seventh century b. c., provided that we accept the 
argument for an earlier date of Terpander than 
that usually assigned to him [Terpander]. To 
escape from the difficulty as Clinton does ( F . //. 
vol. i. s. a. 644), by making Terpander later than 
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Thaletas, is altogether inadmissible ; for, if we 
reject Plutarch’s account of the two musical schools 
at Sparta, the first founded by Terpander, and the 
second by Thaletas, the whole matter is thrown 
into hopeless confusion. Such a mistake, made by 
so eminent a chronologer, through following im¬ 
plicitly Eusebius and the Parian marble, is an 
excellent example of the danger of trusting to the 
positive statements of the chronographers in oppo¬ 
sition to a connected chain of inference from more 
detailed testimonies. On the other hand, Miiller, 
while pointing out Clinton’s error, appears to us to 
place Thaletas much too low, in consequence of 
accepting the tradition recorded by Plutarch re¬ 
specting Olympus, whom also he places later than 
Terpander {Hist, Lit . vol. i. pp. 158, 159). The 
fact is that we have no sufficient data for the time 
of Olympus; and even if we had, the tradition 
recorded by Plutarch is much too doubtful to be 
set up against the evidence derived from the 
relations of Thaletas to Archilochus and Aleman. 
When Muller says that Clinton “ does not allow 
sufficient weight to the far more artificial character 
of the music and rhythms of Thaletas ” (i. e. than 
those of Terpander), he seems to imply that a long 
time must necessarily have intervened between 
the two. Not only is there no ground for this 
idea, but it is opposed to analogy. There is no 
ground for it; for it is clear from all accounts that 
the second system of music was not gradually de¬ 
veloped out of the first, by successive improvements, 
but was formed by the addition of new elements 
derived from other quarters, of which the first and 
chief were those introduced by Thaletas from Crete. 
It is also opposed to analogy, which teaches us that 
the period of most rapid improvement in any art 
is that in which it is first brought under the do¬ 
minion of definite laws, by some great genius, 
whose first efforts are the signal for the appearance 
of a host of rivals, imitators, and pupils. More¬ 
over, if there be any truth in the tradition, it would 
seem probable that Terpander and Thaletas were 
led to Sparta by very similar causes at no very 
distant period ; and it seems most improbable that, 
after music had attained the degree of develope- 
ment to which Terpander brought it at Sparta, the 
important additional elements, which existed in 
the Cretan system, should not have been intro¬ 
duced for a period of forty years, which is the 
interval placed by Miiller between Terpander and 
Thaletas. Midler’s mode of computing backwards 
the date of Thaletas from that of Sacadas (b. c. 
590) is altogether arbitrary ; but if such a method 
be allowable at all, surely thirty years is far too 
short a time to assign as the period during which 
the second school of Spartan music chiefly flou¬ 
rished. On the whole, decidedly as Clinton is 
wrong as to Terpander, he is probably near the 
mark in fixing the period of Thaletas at b. c. 690 
—660 ; though it might be better to say that he 
seems to ha vefiourished about b. c. 670 or 660, 
and how much before or after those dates cannot 
be determined. It appears not unlikely that he 
was already distinguished in Crete, while Terpan¬ 
der flourished at Sparta. 

The improvement effected in music by Thaletas 
appears to have consisted in the introduction into 
Sparta of that species of music and poetry which 
was associated with the religious rites of his native 
country; in which the calm and solemn worship of 
Apollo prevailed side by side with the more ani- 
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mated songs and dances of the Curetes, which 
resembled the Phrygian worship of the Magna 
Mater (Miiller, p. 160). His chief compositions 
were paeans and hyporchemes , which belonged re¬ 
spectively to these two kinds of worship. In con¬ 
nection with the paean he introduced the rhythm 
of the Cretic foot, with its resolutions in the 
Paeons ; and the Pyrrhic dance, with its several 
variations of rhythm, is also ascribed to him. He 
seems to have used both the lyre and the flute. 
(See Muller, pp. 160, 161.) 

Plutarch and other writers speak of him as a 
lyric poet , and Suidas mentions, as his works, 
and woi'/jpaTa rtva ixvOiKa, and it is pretty 
certain that the musical compositions of his age and 
school were often combined with suitable original 
poems, though sometimes, as we are expressly told 
of many of the nomes of Terpander, they were 
adapted to the verses of Homer and others of the 
older poets. Be this as it may, we have now no 
remains of the poetry of Thaletas. (Fabric. Bill. 
Graec, vol. i. pp. 295—297 ; Miiller, Ilist. of the 
Lit. of Anc. Greece , vol. i. pp. 159—161 ; Ulrici, 
Gcsch. d. llcllen. Dichtkunst , vol. ii. pp. 212, foil., 
a very valuable account of Thaletas ; Bemhardy, 
Geschichte der Gricch. Lit. vol. i. pp. 267, 270, vol. 
ii. pp. 420, 421,427.) [P. S.] 

THALES (QaKrjs) of Sicyon, a painter who 
is mentioned with the epithet peyaAo<pv^s by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 38), on the authority of De¬ 
metrius Magnes. In the same passage, Diogenes 
speaks of another Thales, as mentioned in the 
work of Duris on painting; and it may be pre¬ 
sumed, therefore, that this Thales was a paint, r ; 
but whether the two were different persons, or the 
same person differently mentioned by Demetrius 
and by Duris, cannot be determined. 

A curious passage respecting an artist of this 
name has been discovered by Osann, in an oration 
of Theodorus Hyrtacenus, published in Bois- 
sonade’s Anecdota Graeca , vol. i. p. 156:—°EA- 
A 7)ves <p€iblay QaAijy re ical ’AttcAA7)v, rbv ptv 
Atdo^oiKrjs, rby 5* av ir\a<rTiicrjs , 'AireWijy tih ypa- 
(ptKrjs Uvefca Kal ruv eKeiOev x^P^^ t0avpa(oy. 
It is certainly remarkable to find a statuary, other¬ 
wise unknown (or, if he be the same person as 
the painter, little better th$n unknown), placed by 
a late Byzantine writer on a level with Pheidias 
and Apelles. There is probably some error ; but 
whether it rests with the author or the transcriber, 
and what is its correction, we have not the means 
of deciding. Perhaps Osann may have discussed 
the question, but we have no opportunity of refer¬ 
ring to his paper in the Kunstblatt , which we men¬ 
tion on the authority of Raoul-Rochette, who only 
observes that “ the difficulty is not serious, as there 
were many artists who practised at the same time 
statuary and painting,” as if that were the diffi¬ 
culty 1 (Osann ^ Kunstblatt^ 1832, No. 74; Rochette, 
Lettre h M. Schorn , p. 415, 2d ed.) [P. S.l 
THALE'TAS. [Thales.J 
THALE'TIO or THALA'TIO, C. JU'N IUS, 
a freedman of Maecenas, is mentioned on an ex¬ 
tant inscription as Flaturarius Sigillaria- 
rius, that is, a maker of small bronze figures. 
(Gruter, p. dcxxxviii. 6 ; Muratori, Thes. voL ii. 
p. cmlxi. 4 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d, M. Schorn , p. 
414, 2ded.) [P. S.I 

THALIA. [Thalkia.] 

THALLO (@oAA<$), one of the Attic Horae, 
who wus believed to grant prosperity to the young 
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shoots of plants, and was also invoked in the po¬ 
litical oath which the citizens of Athens had to 
take. (Paus. iz. 35. § 1; Pollux, Onoiru viii. 
106.) [L. S.J 

THALLUS (0oAA<fe), of Miletus, an epigram¬ 
matic poet, five of whose epigrams are preserved in 
the Greek Anthology. Of these the first is in 
honour of the birthday of a Roman emperor, or 
one of the imperial family (Kaltrap), on which 
account Bovinus supposes the poet to be the same 
person who is mentioned in an extant inscription 
as a freedman of Germanicus (Mem. de l'Acad, 
dcs Inscr. vol. iii. p. 361). The name is given in 
various forms in the titles to the epigrams ; the 
first is inscribed simply ©dAAou, the second and 
fourth ©aAou MjA^afou, the fifth ©aAAoO MiATjtrfou, 
and the third QvrjXdov. which is perhaps a cor¬ 
ruption of ©i/fAAou. The form ®a\ov may be 
explained by considering ®a\\6s and ©aA ijs as 
mere variations of the same word, as in many 
similar double forms ; or perhaps it may have 
arisen from a confusion between the poet and the 
celebrated philosopher, Thales of Miletus ; but 
there is no ground whatever for supposing that the 
two epigrams are to be ascribed to the philosopher. 
The name ®a\\6s occurs in Athenian inscriptions. 
(Pape, Worterbuch d. Griech. Eigennamcn ; Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 164 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 150, vol. xiii. p. 956 ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. iv. 
p. 496.) LP. S.] 

THALLUS, P. CORNE'LUJS, son of an 
architect of the same name, is designated Mag. 
Quinq. i. c. Magistcr Quinque?ma(is 9 on a Latin 
inscription. Hence the father, and perhaps the 
son too, must be added to the lists of ancient 
artists. (Grater, p. xeix. 9 ; Bracci, Memor. de' 
Incisor, vol. ii. p. *265 ; R. Rochette, Leltre d M. 
Schorn % p. 415, 2d ed.) [P. S.J 

THALNA or TALNA*, JUVE'NTIUS. 1. 
T. Juventius Thalna, praetor b. c. 194. lie 
is, perhaps, the same as the T. Juventius who was 
sent, with two other commissioners, in b. c. 172, 
to purchase corn in Apulia and Calabria, for the use 
of tfie army and fleet in the war against Perseus. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 42, 43, xlii. 27.) 

2. L. Juventius Thalna, served in Spain in 
B. c. 105, as legatns to the praetor Calpurnius Piso. 
(Liv. xxxix. 31, 38.) 

3. M\ Juventius L, p. T. n. Thalna, son 
of No. 2, was tribune of the plebs «. c. 170, when, 
in conjunction with his colleague Cn. Aufidius, he 
accused the praetor C. Lucretius, on account of Bis 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct in Greece. He 
was praetor in B. c. 167, and obtained the juris- 
dictio inter peregrinos ; and in this year he pro¬ 
posed to the people, without previously consulting 
the senate, that war should be declared against the 
Rhodians, in hopes of obtaining the command 
himself. His proposition was vehemently opposed 
by the tribunes M. Antonius and M. Pomponius. 
lie was consul in b. c. 163, with Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus, and carried on war against the Corsicans, 
whom he subdued. The senate in consequence 
voted him the honour of a thanksgiving ; and he 
was so overcome with joy at the intelligence, which 
he received as he was offering a sacrifice, that he 
dropt down dead on the spot. (Liv. xliii. 8, xlv. 
16, 21 ; Fasti Capitol.; Obseq. 73; Titulus Te- 

* Thalna , which occurs in the Capitoline Fasti, 
is the correct form. 
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rent. Ileaulont. ; Val. Max. ix. 12. § 3 ; Plin. H. A r . 
vii. 53.) 

4. (Juventius) Thalna, one of the judices 
at the trial of Clodius, in b. c. 61, was bribed by 
the latter. (Cic. ad Att. i. 16. § 6.) 

5. (Juventius) Thalna, who appears to be 
a different person from No. 4, is mentioned by 
Cicero in his correspondence in b. c. 45, and again 
in B. c. 44. (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 29, xvi. 6.) 

THA'LPIUS (©dAirtos), a son of Eurytus, and 
one of the leaders of the Epeians in the Trojan 
war. (Horn. II. ii. 620 ; Paus. v. 3. § 4.) [L. S.J 

THA'MYRIS (®dfj.vpis) 9 an ancient Thracian 
bard, was a son of Philammon and the nymph 
Argiope. He went so far in his conceit as to 
think that he could surpass the Muses in song; 
in consequence of which he was deprived of his 
sight and of the power of singing. (Horn. II. ii. 
595, &c.; Apollod. i. 3. § 3 ; Paus. iv. 33. § 4, 
x. 7. § 2; Eurip. Rhes. 925.) He was represented 
with a broken lyre in his hand. (Paus. ix. 30. 
§ 2.) [L. S.j 

TIIA'MYIIUS or THA'MYRAS (edyvpos, 
Qa/nl/pat), artists. 1. A gem-engraver, two of 
whose works are extant, one of which is a fine 
cameo, in the antique style, representing an infant 
seated, a 6nbject which, from the numerous repeti¬ 
tions of it on ancient gems, is thought by R. Ro¬ 
chette to be copied from some celebrated work of 
art. (Stosch, pi. Ixix. ; Bracci, vol. ii. pi. cxiii. ; 
Caylu9, Recueil , pi. xlv. n. 2 ; Eekliel, Pierr. yrav. 
de Vienne , pi. xxx.; 11. Rochette, Lett re a M. 
Scliorn , p. 156.) 

2. L. Maelius, L. L., designated Vascularius, 
that is, a maker of vases, on an extant Latin in¬ 
scription. (Gruter, p. dexliii.; R. Rochette, Lettre 
a M. Schorn , p. 415, 2d ed.) 

A discussion has been raised respecting the true 
form of this name. Kohler ( Emlcitung , p. 13) 
blames Visconti for calling the gem-engraver Tha- 
mgr us instead of Thaniyras. Of course 0AMTPOT, 
on the gems, might be taken as the genitive ol 
either; but Stosch and R. Rochette decide in 
favour of Thamyrus on the evidence of the in¬ 
scription. The truth, however, seems to be that 
Thamyrus is merely the Latin form of ©a/itfpay, 
which is the genuine Greek, and which is only a 
variation of ®dp.vpis, (Pape, Worterbuch d. Griech. 
Eigennamcn.') [P. S.J 

THA'NATOS (®avaros), Latin Mors , a per¬ 
sonification of Death. In the Homeric poems 
Death does not appear as a distinct divinity, though 
he is described as the brother of Sleep, together 
with whom he carries the body of Sarpedon from the 
field of battle to the country of the Lycians. (11. 
xvi. 672, xiv. 231.) In Hesiod ( Theog. 211, &c. 
756) he is a son of Night and a brother of Ker 
and Sleep, and Death and Sleep reside in the 
lower world. (Comp. Virg. Aen, vi. 277.) In 
the Alcestis of Euripides, where Death comes upon 
the stage, he appears as an austere priest of nades 
in a dark robe and with the sacrificial sword, with 
which he cuts off a lock of a dying person, and 
devotes it to the lower world. (Alccst. 75, 843, 
845.) On the whole, later poets describe Death 
as a sad or terrific being (Horat. Carrn. i. 4. 13, 
Sal. ii. 1. 58), but the best artists of the Greeks, 
avoiding any thing that might be displeasing, 
abandoned the ideas suggested to them by the 
poets, and represented Death under a more pleas¬ 
ing aspect. On the chest of Cypselus, Night was 
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represented with two boys, one black and the other 
white (Paus. v. 18. § 1), and at Sparta there were 
statues of both Death and Sleep, (iii. 18. § 1.) 
Doth were usually represented as slumbering 
youths, or as genii with torches turned upside 
down. There are traces of sacrifices having been 
offered to Death (Serv. ad Aen. xi. 197; Stat. 
Tkcb. iv. 528; Lucan, vi. 600 ; Philostr. Vit . Apoll. 
v. 4), but no temples are mentioned anywhere. 
Comp, the excellent Treatise of Lessing, Wie die 
Altm den Tod gehildet. [L. S.] 

THARYPS or THA'RYPAS, (Gdpvxf,, Gapt- 
iras), king of the Molossians, is mentioned by 
Thucydides (ii. 80) as a minor in b. c. 429. He 
was the father of Alcetas I., and is said to have 
been the first to introduce Hellenic civilization 
among his subjects. (Paus. i. 11 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 1.) 
Plutarch ( l. c.) calls him Tharrhytas. [E. E.] 

THASUS (Macros), a son of Poseidon, or Cilix 
or Agenor, was one of those who set out from 
Phoenicia in search of Europa, and thus founded 
the town of Thasos. (Herod, ii. 44, vi. 47 ; Paus. 
v. 25. § 7 ; Apollod. iii. 1. § 1.) [L. S.] 

THAU'MACUS (Gavjuatco s), the father of 
Poas, from whom the town of Thaumacia in Mag¬ 
nesia was believed to have received its name. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Gaapa/cia] compare Horn. II. 
ii. 716.) [L. S.] 

TIIAUMAS (Daujuas), a son of Pontus and 
Oe, and by the Oceanide Electra, the father of 
Iris and the Harpies. (Hes. Theog. 237, 265, &c.; 
Calliin. Hymn, in Del. 67 ; Ov. Met. iv. 479, xiv. 
845.) There is also mention of a Centaur Thau- 
mas. (Ov. Met. xii. 304.) [L. S.] 

THEAETETUS (©famjTov), a Rhodian, who 
was one of the leaders of the party in his native 
city favourable to the Roman cause. He is first 
mentioned as accompanying Philophron on an em¬ 
bassy to the ten Roman deputies, who after the 
defeat of Antiochus settled the affairs of Asia, 
B. c. 189. (Polyb. xxiii. 3.) During the war be¬ 
tween the Romans and Perseus, his name is again 
repeatedly associated with that of Philophron: 
their efforts to oppose all concessions to the Mace¬ 
donian king and his partisans, have been already 
related. [Philophron.] Hence when the defeat 
of Perseus gave the decided preponderance to the 
Roman party, the Rhodians hastened to appoint 
Theaetetus their admiral, an office of the highest 
rank in that naval republic, and at the same time 
sent him as their ambassador to Rome, to intercede 
in favour of his native city. But the advanced 
age of their deputy frustrated their intentions: 
Theaetetus, who was above 80 years old, dying at 
Rome before the senate had come to a decision 
concerning his countrymen. (Polyb. xxvii. 11, 
xxviii. 2, 14, xxix. 5, xxx. 5, 19.) LE. H. B.] 
THEAETETUS (Gsalr^ros), literary. 1. A 
Pythagorean philosopher, who legislated for the 
Locrians. (Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 30 ; Fabric. Bill. 
Graec . vol. i. p. 876, vol. ii. p. 38.) 

2. An Athenian, the son of Euphronius of 
Sunium, is introduced as one of the speakers in 
Plato’s Theaetetus and Sophistes, in which dialogues 
he is spoken of as a noble, courageous, and well- 
disposed youth; in person somewhat like Socrates; 
and ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, especially 
in the study of geometry. (Plat. Theaet. pp. 143, 
144, et alib.; Sophist, passim ; Polit. pp. 257, 258, 
. 266, a.) Diogenes Laertius (ii. 29) mentions 
im as an example of the happy effects of the 
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teaching of Socrates. Eusebius ( Chron .) places 
“ Theaetetus the mathematician” at 01. 85, b. c. 
440, a date which can only be accepted as referring, 
not to the time when he really flourished, but when, 
as a mere youth, he became the disciple of Socrates. 
(Corap. Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 78, note.) 

3. A poet of the Greek Anthology, of whom we 
only know with certainty that he lived at or after 
the time of the Academic philosopher Crantor, his 
epitaph upon whom is preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius (iv. 25). Crantor flourished about 01.116, 
b. c. 316. Six epigrams of his are contained in 
the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 251, 
vol. iii. p. 131 yLcdion. p. 189; Jacobs, A nth. Graec . 
vol. ii. p. 227, vol. xiii. p.957; Fabric. Bibl. Graec . 
vol. iv. p. 496.) 

4. Scholasticus, an epigrammatist of the time of 

Justinian, as is clearly proved by the references in 
his epigrams to Domninus, who was prefect of the 
city under Justin I. ( Ep . 5), and to Julianus An¬ 
tecessor (Ep. 6). Reiske confounded him with the 
former epigrammatist of the same name (No. 2). 
The Medicean library contains a MS. tract trepl 
aTTiKuv ovopaTuv under the name of Theaetetus 
Scholasticus (Bandini, Catal. vol. ii. p. 368) ; and 
Suidas ( s. v. Ou54v irpbs rbv Aidvvaov) mentions a 
work on Proverbs (nepl irapoipuuv) by a certain 
Theaetetus. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 514; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p 214, vol. xiii. p. 957; Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. iv. p. 496.) [P. S.] 

THEA'GENES (©tceyeVT??), historical. 1. Ty¬ 
rant of Megara. He obtained his power probably 
about b. c. 630, having espoused the part of the 
commonalty against the nobles. lie is said to have 
gained their confidence by violent aggressions on 
the wealthy proprietors, whose cattle he destroyed 
in their pastures. (Arist. Pol. v. 4, 5, Rhet. i. 2, 
7.) Mr. Malden (Hist, of Rome , p. 153, “ Library 
of Useful Knowledge,”) supposes that these weie 
public lands. By these outrages, and other dema¬ 
gogic arts, he gained the enthusiastic attachment 
of the commonalty, and by a vote of the people 
obtained a body of guards, by whose aid he over¬ 
threw the oligarchy, and made himself tyrant. He 
was, however, driven out before his death. Ho 
gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon. [Cylon.] 
Pausanias (i. 40. § 1, i. 41. § 2) mentions some 
public works which he erected in Megara. Like 
most of the other tyrants, ho, doubtless, found it 
expedient to foster industry and the arts. But 
from the picture which some time after Theognis 
gives of the state of the country, it does not seem 
that the people generally were permanently bene¬ 
fited by the reign of Theagenes. (Thirlwall, / list, 
of Greece, vol. i. p. 428 ; Grote, Hist, of Greece , 
vol. iii. p. 59.) 

2. A Tha8ian,the son of Timosthenes, renowned 
for his extraordinary strength and swiftness. At 
the age of nine years he was said to have carried 
home a brazen statue of a god from the agora. As 
he grew up he became distinguished in every spe¬ 
cies of athletic contest, and gained numerous vic¬ 
tories at the Olympian, Pythian, Neraean, and 
Isthmian games. Altogether he was said to have 
won 1300 crowns. (Paus. vi. 11. § 2, &c.; Plut. 
Reip. gcrend. Pracccpt. p. 811.) He gained one 
victory at Olympia in the 75th Olympiad, b. c. 
480. (Paus. vi. 6. § 5.) The popular story among 
the Thasians was, that Hercules was his father. 
| A curious story is told by Pausanias (vi. 11. § 6, 
&c.) about a statue of Theagenes, which a man, 
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who had a spite against him, scourged by way of 
revenge, till one night it fell upon, and killed him; 
upon which the statue was thrown into the sea, 
but was very fortunately fished up again by some 
fishermen, for barrenness had come upon the coun¬ 
try, and the Delphic oracle had declared that it 
would not be removed till they restored Theagenes. 
Pausanias mentions having seen many statues of 
Theagenes among both the Greeks and the Barba¬ 
rians. (vi. 11. § 9.) 

3. General of the Theban forces at the battle of 
Chaeroneia (b.c. 338). Deinarchus (in Dcm. § 75) 
brands him as a traitor, but according to Plutarch 
{Alex. 12), he fell in the battle. 

4. An Athenian, a contemporary of the phi¬ 

losopher Marinus. He was distinguished for his 
liberality and his enormous wealth, which he em¬ 
ployed in helping needy persons and restoring 
decayed towns. The philosophers and literary men 
of his day found in him a munificent, though rather 
imperious patron. (Suid. s. v. ©cay. ; Damasc. ap. 
PM. p. 346, a. ed. Bekker.) [C. P. M.] 

THEA'GEN ES ( 0 «a 7 «Vrjs), literary. 1. A na¬ 
tive of Rhegium, who was contemporary with 
Cambyses. (Tatianus, adv. Graec. p. 105 ; Euseb. 
Praep, Evang. x. 11.) He was one of the earliest 
writers on Homer and his works (/. c .; Suid. s. v. 
©eery.; Fabr. Bibl. Gr. i. pp. 525, 321). 

2. An historical writer, of uncertain date. Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium frequently quotes from a 
work of his, entitled Mu/ceSoyi/crf (s. v. *AAros, 
BdAAa, &c), as also from .mother entitled Kapt/cd 
(s. v. KaoraAi'a). It is, perhaps, this same Thea¬ 
genes, who wrote a work on Aegina, quoted by 
Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 176; Schol. Pind. Nem. iii. 
21 ; Clinton, Fasti Hcllcn. vol. ii. p. 369, note 1). 

3. A Greek grammarian, a native of Cnidus, 

who was one of the instructors of II erodes Atticus 
in criticism. (Philost. Vit. Soph. 13, p. 243, ed. 
Kayser.) [C. P. M.J 

THEAGES (Qedyijs). 1. A Pythagorean phi¬ 
losopher, the author of a work on virtue (riepl 
dpfTTjv), from which Stobaeus (Serin, i. 67—69) 
has preserved some extracts. Fabricius (vol. i. 
p. 876) identifies him with the Theages men¬ 
tioned by Iarablichus (Pyth. Vit. 257). There is 
no evidence to decide the question, 

2. The son of Demodocus, is introduced by Plato 
in the dialogue Theages which takes its name from 
him. [C. P. M.J 

THEANO (0favc6). 1. One of the Danaides. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A daughter of Cisseus, the wife of Antenor, 
and priestess of Athena at Ilion. (Horn. II. v. 70, 
vi. 298, xi. 224 ; Diet. Cret. v. 8.) She was 
painted by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi. 
(Paus. x. 27.) 

3. The wife of Metapontus, king of Icaria. 
(Hygin. Fab. 186 ; comp. Aeolus.) [L. S.J 

THEANO (0«*rei>). 1. The most celebrated 
of the female philosophers of the Pythagorean 
school, appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, 
Myia, and Arignote ; but the accounts respecting 
her were various. Some made her a daughter of 
Pythonax of Crete, others of Brontinus of Croton, 
while, according to others, she was the wife of 
Brontinus, and the disciple of Pythagoras. Her 
traditional fame for wisdom and virtue was of the 
highest order, and some interesting sayings are 
ascribed to her by Diogenes Laertius, and by 
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Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, iv. p. 522). Dio¬ 
genes also informs us that she left some writings, 
but he does not mention their titles. Suidas 
ascribes to her \nropvi\para tj>t\6<ro<pa Kal diro- 
<p$4ypara teal irotypd rt St' 4iruv. Several inter¬ 
esting letters are still extant under her name; and, 
though it is now universally admitted that they 
cannot be genuine, they are valuable remains of a 
period of considerable antiquity. They were first 
edited in the Aldine collection of Greek Epistles, 
Venet. 1499, 4to.; then in the similar collection ot 
Cujacius, Aurel. Allob. 1606, fob; then in Gale’s 
Opuscula Mythological pp. 84, foil. Cantab. 1671, 
Amst. 1688 ; then, far more accurately in Wolfs 
Mulierum Graecarum Fragmenta , pp. 162, foil. 
1739, 4to.; and lastly in Io. Conrad Orelli’s 
Socratis ct Socraticorumi Pythagorae et Pythagore- 
orumi quae feruntur Epistolary pp. 55, foil. Lips. 
1815, 8vo.; the Greek text is also printed with 
Wieland’s admirable translation of the letters, 
Leipz. 1791, 8vo. Wieland’s translation is re¬ 
printed at the end of Orelli’s work. (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 42, foil.; Suid. s. v.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. i. 
pp. 687, 884; Orelli, ut sup. cit. p. 307.) 

Suidas mentions another Theano, of Metapontum 
or Thurium, also a Pythagorean, the wife of Ca- 
rystus or Croton or Brontinus ; who wrote works on 
Pythagoras, on Virtue addressed to Hippodamus of 
Thurium, tt apaiveaeis yvmiKtias, and dirocpdeypara 
Uodayopelut/. It is pretty clear, however, that 
this iB only another account, Bomewhat more con¬ 
fused, of the celebrated Theano. (Comp. Fabric, 
vol. i. p. 885.) 

3. A Locrian lyric poetess of this name is men¬ 
tioned by Suidas (s. v.) and Eustathius (ad II. ii. 
p. 327. 10). Ulrici supposes that she lived in the 
fifth century (Gesch. d. Ilellen. Dichtkunst, vol. ii. 
p. 473). [P. S.J 

TIIEA'RIDAS (Qeapltias). 1 . A citizen of Me¬ 
galopolis, who was taken prisoner by Cleomenes, 
when he surprised that city in b.c. 224. He 
united with Lysandridas, another of the captives, 
in persuading the conqueror to offer favourable 
terms to their fellow-citizsfis who had escaped to 
Messene, to which Cleomenes had the magnanimity 
to consent: but the Megalopolitans refused his 
overtures, and repulsed Lysandridas and Thearida9 
with indignation as traitors to their country. (Plut, 
Cleom. 24.) 

2. An Achaean who was sent by his country¬ 
men as ambassador to Rome in b.c. 159. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 17.) In b.c. 147, he was again placed at 
the head of an embassy which was designed to 
excuse the insult offered to the Roman legate Au¬ 
relius Orestes, but having on his way to Italy met 
with the Roman deputy Sex. Julius Caesar, who 
was appointed to investigate the subject, he was 
compelled to return with him to Achaia. (Id. 
xxxviii. 2.) [E. H. B.J 

THEA'RIDES (0eapf5?;v), a Syracusan, son of 
Hermocrates and brother of Dionysius the elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse. He is first mentioned in b. c. 
390, when he was appointed by Dionysius to 
succeed his brother Leptines in the command of 
the fleet. The next year he commanded an 
expedition to the Liparaean islands, where he 
captured ten ships belonging to the Rhegians. 
Again in b, c. 388 he was chosen by his brother 
to conduct the magnificent procession which Dio¬ 
nysius sent to the Olympic festival. (Diod. xiv 
102, 103, 109.) {E. H. B.] 
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THEBE (07?$7f). 1. A daughter of Prome¬ 

theus, from whom the Boeotian Thebes was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. (Steph. Byz. 
8. v.) 

2. A daughter of Asopus and Metope, the 
daughter of Ladon, became by Zeus the mother of 
Zethus. She, too, is said to have given her name 
to the city of Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6 ; Paus. 

ii. 5. § 2, v. 22. § 5 ; Pind. Isthm. viii. 37; Diod. 

iv. 72.) [L. S.] 

THEIA (0eta). 1. A daughter of Uranus and 

Ge, one of the female Titans, became by Hyperion 
the mother of Helios, Eos, and Selene, that is, she 
was regarded as the deity from which all light 
proceeded. (Hes. Theog. 135, 371; Pind. Isthm. v. 
1; Apollod. i. 1. § 3, 2. § 2 ; Catull. 66. 44.) 

2. A daughter of Oceanus and mother of the 
Cercopes. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1864 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 91.) [L. S.] 

THEIAS (0€/a$), a king of the Assyrians, and 
father of Smyrna,the mother of Adonis. (Apollod. 

iii. 14. § 4 ; Anton. Lib. 34 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 

829 ; comp. Adonis.) [L. S ] 

THEIO'DAMAS (0em5a/ias), the father of 
Hylas, and king of the Dryopcs. (Apollod. ii. 7. 
§ 7 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 1213, and his Schol. on i. 
1207 ; Propert. i. 20. 6: comp. Hylas.) [L. S.J 
TIIEIOJMS. [Theudas.] 

THEISOA (0€t<rJa), one of the nymphs who 
brought up the infant Zeus, was worshipped at 
Theisoa in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 38. §§ 3, 7, 47. § 
2.) [L. S.] 

THELXION (0€A(|W), in conjunction with 
Telchin, murdered Apis, when he attempted to 
subjugate Peloponnesus ; but they themselves were 
slain in return by Argus Panoptes. (Apollod. ii. 1. 
§ 1, &c.) Pausanias ( ii. 5. § 5) calls him a son 
of Apis and the father of Aegyrus. [L. S.] 
THEMIS 1. A daughter of Uranus 

(others say Helios, Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 129) and 
Ge, was married to Zeus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Horae, Eunomia, Dice (Astraea), 
Eirene, and the Moerae. (Hes. Theog. 135, 901, 
&c.; Apollod. i. 3. § 1.) In the Homeric poems, 
Themis is the personification of the order of things 
established by law, custom, and equity, whence she 
is described as reigning in the assemblies of men 
(Od. ii. 68, St c.), and as convening, by the com¬ 
mand of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. (It. xx. 
4.) She dwells in Olympus, and is on friendly 
terms with Hera. (xv. 87, &c.) This character of 
Themis was recognised in the fact that at Thebes 
she had a sanctuary in common with the Moerae 
and Zeus Agoraeus (Paus. ix. 25. § 4), and at 
Olympia in common with the Horae. (Paus. v. 14. 
§ 8,17. § 1 ; comp. Diod. v. 67.) Besides this she 
is also described as an ancient prophetic divinity, 
and is said to have been in possession of the Del¬ 
phic oracle as the successor of Ge, and previous to 
Apollo. (Ov. Met. i. 321, iv. 642 ; Apollon. Rhod. 

iv. 800 ; Serv. ad Am. iv. 246 ; Apollod. i. 4. § 1 ; 
Paus. x. 5. § 3 ; Acschyl. Eum. init.) The wor¬ 
ship of Themis was established at Thebes, Olym¬ 
pia, Athens (Paus. i. 22. § 1), at Tanagra (ix. 22. 
§ 1), and at Troezene, where an altar was dedi¬ 
cated to the Thcmides. (ii. 31. § 8.) Nymphs be¬ 
lieved to be daughters of Zeus and Themis lived in 
a cave on the river Eridanus (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11; 
Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. iv. 1396 ; Hesych. s. v. 
0c/iurrui8«s), and the Hesperides also are called 
daughters of Zeus and Themis. (Schol. ad Eurip. 
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Ilippol. 737.) She is often represented on coins 
resembling the figure of Athena with a cornucopia 
and a pair of scales. (Gellius, xiv. 4 ; Hirt, Afy- 
thol. Bilderb. p. 112; Muller, Anc. Art and its 
Rem. §406.) 

2. A daughter of Ilus and the wife of Capys, by 
whom she became the mother of Anchises. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 12. §2.) [L.S.] 

THEMIS or THEOMIS, the name of a poet 
to whom some late Greek writers ascribe the in¬ 
vention of tragedy, is probably nothing more than 
a corruption of Thespis. (Bode, Gc8ch. d. Hellen . 
DickikunsL vol. iii. pt.' 1. p. 34.) [P. S.] 

THE'MISON (&ep.lcrct>y). 1. A merchant of the 
island of Thera, who, according to the Cyrenaean 
accounts of the foundation of their city, was the 
instrument made use of by Etearchus, king of Axus, 
for the destruction of his daughter Phronime. 
[Etearchus.] Themison, however, evaded the 
fulfilment of the oath by which he had involuntarily 
bound himself to drown Phronime, and carried her 
in safety to Thera. (Herod, iv. 154.) 

2. A tyrant of Eretria who in b. c. 366 assisted 
the exiles of Oropus in recovering possession of 
their native city. They succeeded in occupying it 
by surprise, but the Athenians having marched 
against them with their whole force, Themison was 
unable to cope with their power, and called in the 
Thebans to his assistance, who received possession 
of the city as a deposit, but afterwards refused to 
give it up. (Diod. xv. 76 ; Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 1; 
Dem. de Cor. p. 259.) 

3. Of Samos, a naval officer in the service of 
Antigonus, king of Asia. In b.c. 315 we find 
him joining that chief in Phoenicia, with a fleet of 
forty ships from the Hellespont, and again in 306 
he is mentioned as commanding a part of the fleet 
of Demetrius, in the great sea-fight off Salamis in 
Cyprus. (Diod. xix. 62, xx. 50.) 

4. A Cyprian, who enjoyed a high place in the 
favour of Antiochus II. king of Syria, which he 
had earned by the basest means as the minister 
and companion of his abandoned pleasures. The 
king is said to have committed to him and his 
brother Aristus, the whole administration of affairs, 
and not only presented Themison to the people on 
public occasions in the garb of Heracles, but caused 
sacrifices to be offered to him under that title. 
(Athen. vii. p. 289, x. p. 438, c ; Aelian. V. H 
ii. 41.) 

5. An officer in the service of Antiochus the 

Great, who commanded the cavalry which formed 
the left wing of his army at the battle of Raphia, 
b.c. 217. (Polyb. v. 79, 82.) [E.H.B.] 

THE'MISON (0€/ff<rftw), the name of probably 
three physicians. 1. The founder of the ancient 
medical sect of the Methodici, and one of the 
most eminent physicians of his time, was a native 
of Laodiceia in Syria (Pseudo-Gal. Introd. c. 4. 
vol. xiv. p. 684). He was a pupil of Asclepiades 
of Bithynia (Pliny, H. N. xxix. 5), and must 
have lived, therefore, in the first century b. c. 
Augustin, in his Gesch. der Med. in tabellarischer 
Form , says he was born b. c. 123, and died b. c. 
43, which may possibly be quite correct, though he 
has not stated his reasons for giving such exact 
dates. Nothing more is known of the events of 
his life, except that he seems to have travelled a 
good deal; as he mentions Crete and Milan, appa¬ 
rently as an eye-witness (ap. Cael. Aurel. De Moth. 

\ Acul. iii. 18, p. 252). Neither is it certain whether 
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he ever visited Rome, though it is perhaps more 
probable that he did so. He differed from his tutor 
on several points in his old age, and became the 
founder of a new sect called the 44 Methodici,” 
which long exercised an extensive influence on 
medical science. (Cels. De Med. i. praef. p. 5 ; 
Galen, De Math. Med. i. 4, 7. vol. x. pp. 35, 52 ; 
Cramer’s Anccd. Graeca Paris, vol. i. p. 395, where 
he is called by an obvious mistake Mefl^ow). He 
wrote several medical works, but in what lan¬ 
guage is not mentioned ; of these only the titles 
and a few fragments remain, preserved princi¬ 
pally by Caelius Aurelianus • e. g. — 1. 44 Libri 
Periodici.” 2. 44 Epistolae,” in at least nine * 
books. 3. 44 Celeres Passiones,” and 4. 44 Tardae 
Passiones,” each in at least two books. 5. 44 Liber 
Salutaris.” 6. 44 De Plantagine.” (Plin. II. N. 
xxv. 39 ; Macer Flor. De Vir. Herb. c. 6. v. 265.) 
To these works Fabricius adds one, 44 De Elephan- 
tiasi” {Dibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 432, ed. vet.), but 
this is probably a mistake (6ee Cael. Aurel. De 
Morb. Chron. iv. 1. p. 493). An account of the 
doctrines of the Methodici is given in the Dic¬ 
tionary of Antiquities , and his medical opinions on 
different subjects (so far as they can be ascer¬ 
tained) may be found in Haller’s Biblioth. Medic. 
Pract. vol. i., or in Sprengel’s Ilist. de la Med. vol. ii. 
The only points worth noticing here, are, that he is 
perhaps the first physician who made use of leeches 
(Cael. Aurel. Dc Morb. Chron. i. 1. p. 236) ; and 
that he is said to have been himself attacked with 
hydrophobia, and to have recovered (id. De Morb. 
Acut. iii. 16. p. 232; Dioscor. Dc Vcnen. Animal. 
c. 1. vol. ii. p. 59). Eudemus and Proculus are 
said to have been followers ( 44 sectatores ”) of The- 
mison, but this probably only means that they be-, 
longed to the sect of the Methodici (Cael. Aurel. 
Dc Morb. Acut . ii. 38, Dc Morb. Chron . iii. 8. 
pp. 171, 469). Besides the passages in ancient 
authors relating to Themison that are referred to 
by Haller, Sprengel, and Fabricius {IJibl. Gr. vol. 
xiii. p. 431, ed. vet.), he is also quoted by Soranus 
{De Arte Obstetr. pp. 12, 21, 210, 212, 240, 290.) 

2. The physician mentioned by Juvenal in his 
well-known line 

44 Quot Themison aegros auturano occiderit uno.” 

{Sat. x. 221.) 

is by many commentators (perhaps by most) con¬ 
sidered to be the same person as the founder of 
the Methodici. However, it seems hardly probable 
that Juvenal would have cared for satyrizirig a 
physician who was not a contemporary ; and there¬ 
fore perhaps the old scholiast on Juvenal is right 
in saying that he was 44 archiater illius teinporis,” 
i. e. in the first century after Christ. 

3. A slave of Appuleius, the author of the 
44 Golden Ass,” who lived in the second century 
after Christ. (Appul. Apol. pp. 39, 46, 55, ed. 
1635.) 

Haller mentions in his list of physicians 44 The- 
inison Macedo, Antiocho cams,” and refers to 
Athen. vii. [§ 35. p. 289], but this appears to be 
a mistake. [W. A. G.] 

THE'MISON (©efilffiav) the author of a work 


* The passage quoted by Paulus Aegineta (iii. 
15. p. 426), from Epist. lib. x. is quoted by Caelius 
Aurelianus {De Morb. Chron. i. 3. p. 288), from 
lib. ii* 
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entitled IlaMrjidr, which is cited by Athenaeus 
(vi. p. 235, a). 

THEMISTA (©e/unmj), of Lampsadus, the 
wife of a certain Leonteus or Leon, was a contem¬ 
porary and correspondent of Epicurus, and was 
celebrated herself as a philosopher. (Diog. Laert. 
x. 5, with the note of Menagius; Cic. in Pison. 
26, dc Fin. ii. 21 ; Lactant. iii. 25.) 

THEMISTA'GORAS (<d */mot ay6pas), the au* 
thor of a work entitled the Golden Book {xpvo*n 
which appears to have been partly of au 
historical nature. (Athen. xv. p. 681, a; Etym. 
s. v. 'AorviraXala.) 

THEMFSTIUS {Oeplorios). 1. The distin¬ 
guished philosopher and rhetorician, surnamed 
Euphrades on account of his eloquence, was a 
Paphlagonian, the son of Eugenius, who was also 
a distinguished philosopher, and who is more than 
once mentioned in the orations of Themistius. He 
flourished, first at Constantinople and afterwards 
at Rome, in the reigns of Constantius, Julian, 
Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius ; and he 
enjoyed the favour of all those emperors, notwith¬ 
standing their diversities of character and opinion, 
and notwithstanding the fact that he himself was 
not a Christian. Themistius was instructed by his 
father in philosophy, and devoted himself chiefly to 
Aristotle, though he also studied the systems of 
Pythagoras and Plato. While still a youth he 
wrote commentaries on Aristotle, which were made 
public without his consent, and obtained for him a 
high reputation, lie passed his youth in Asia 
Minor and Syria, lie first met with Constantius 
when the emperor visited Ancyra in Galatia in tl»o 
eleventh year of his reign, b. c. 347, on which 
occasion Themistius delivered the first of his extant 
orations, irepl (piXavdpwir'ias. It was not long 
after that he fixed his residence at Constantinople, 
where he taught philosophy for twenty years. In 
a . d . 355 he was made a senator ; and the letter 
is still extant, in which Constantius recommends 
him to the senate, and speaks in the highest terms 
both of Themistius himself and of his father. We 
also possess the oration of thanks which Themistius 
addressed to the senate of Constantinople early in 
a . d . 356, in reply to the emperor’s letter {Orat. ii.). 
In a. n. 357 he recited in the senate of Constanti¬ 
nople two orations in honour of Constantius, which 
were intended to have been delivered before the 
emperor himself, who was then at Rome {Orat. iii. 
iv.). As the reward of his panegyrics, Constantius 
conferred upon him the honour of a bronze statue ; 
and, in a . d . 361, he was appointed to the prae¬ 
torian dignity by a decree still extant, in which 
he is mentioned in the following terms, Themi - 
stius, cujus auget sdentia dignitatem {Cod. Theodos. 
vi. tit. 4. s. 12 ; comp. Orat. xxxi., in which The¬ 
mistius says, bpKti poi KuuordvTios , b nba/iov rr/s 
iavrov /3aoiAfias r)jv 4/x^v (pi\ooo<piav elirwr 
iroWdKis , and in which he also recites the com¬ 
pliments paid to him by Julian, Valens, Gratian, 
and Theodosius). Constantius died in a. d. 361 ; 
but Themistius, as a philosopher and a heathen, 
naturally retained the favour of Julian, who spoke 
of him as the worthy senator of the whole world, 
and as the first philosopher of his age. (Themist. 
Orat. xxxi.) Suidas (». v.) states that Julian made 
Themistius prefect of Constantinople; but this is 
disproved by the speech delivered by Themistius, 
when he was really appointed to that office under 
Theodosius. (See below.) The error of Suidas 
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simply arises from his placing together, with his 
usual carelessness, two distinct facts in the life of 
Themistius. Shortly before the death of Julian, 
a.d. 363, Themistius delivered an oration in honour 
of him, which is no longer extant, but which is 
referred to at some length by Libanius, in a letter 
to Themistius (Ep. 1061). In a.d. 364 he went, 
as one of the ‘ deputies from the senate, to meet 
Jovian at Dadastana, on the confines of Galatia 
and Bithynia, and to confer the consulate upon 
him ; and on this occasion he delivered an oration, 
which he afterwards repeated at Constantinople, in 
which he claims full liberty of conscience both for 
the Christians and the heathen. ( Orat . v.; Socrat. 
H '. E. iii. 26.) In the same year he delivered an 
oration at Constantinople, in honour of the accession 
of Valentinian and Valens, in the presence of the 
latter. His next oration is addressed to Valens, 
congratulating him on his victory over Procopius 
in June 366, and interceding for some of the rebels; 
it was delivered in a. d. 367. {Orat, vii.) In the 
next year he accompanied Valens to the Danube in 
the second campaign of the Gothic war, and de¬ 
livered before the emperor, at Marcianopolis, a 
congratulatory oration upon his Quinquennalia, a.d. 
368. {Orat. viii.) His next orations are to the 
young Valentinian upon his consulship, a. d. 3 69 
(Orat. ix.), and to the senate of Constantinople, in 
the presence of Valens, in honour of the peace 
granted to the Goths, b. c. 370 (Orat. x.). On 
March 28, a. d. 373, he addressed to Valens, who 
was then in Syria, a congratulatory address upon 
the emperor’s entrance on the tenth year of his 
reign (Orat. xi.). It was also while Valens was in 
Syria, that Themistius addressed to him an oration 
by which he persuaded him to cease from his per¬ 
secution of the Catholic party. (Socrat. //. E. iv. 
32; Soiom, H. E. vi. 36.) It is thought by the 
best critics that this oration is lost, and that the 
extant oration to Valens on behalf of religious 
liberty ( Orat. xii.) was delivered at some other 
time, probably soon after the emperor’s accession. 
(Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. vi. p. 797.) In addition 
to these numerous orations, which prove that the 
orator was in high favour with the emperor, we 
have the testimony of Themistius himself to his 
Influence with Valens. (Orat. xxxi. where the 
words, riTTi)8els virb rwv ifmv h6youv noWdxis^ 
seem to refer to such examples of the orator’s power 
as that mentioned just above.) 

In a. d. 377 we find him at Rome, whither he 
appears to have gone on an embassy to Gratian, to 
whom he there delivered his oration entitled ’Epw- 
Ti/crfs (Orat. xiii.). On the association of Theodosius 
in the empire by Gratian, at Sirmium, in a. d. 37 9, 
Themistius delivered an elegant oration, congra¬ 
tulating the new emperor on his elevation (Orat. 
xiv.). Of his remaining orations some are public j 
and somo private; but few of them demand special 
notice as connected with the events of his life. In 
a. d. 384, about the first of September, he was 
made prefect of Constantinople (Orat. xvii.), an 
office which had been offered to him, but declined, 
several times before (Orat. xxxiv. 13). He only 
held the prefecture a few months, as we learn from 
an oration delivered after he had laid down the 
office (Orat. xxxiv.), in which he mentions, as he 
had done even six years earlier (Oral, xiv.), and 
more than once in the interval (Or. xv. xvi.), his 
old age and ill-health. From the 34th oration we 
also learn that he had previously held the offices of 
vol. in. 
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princeps senatus and praefedus annonae , besides hie 
embassy to Rome ; in another oration he mentions 
ten embassies on which he had been sent before 
his prefecture (Orat. xvii.); and in another, com¬ 
posed probably about a.d. 387, he says that he 
has been engaged for nearly forty years in public 
business and in embassies ( Orat . xxi.). So great 
was the confidence reposed in him by Theodosius, 
that, though Themistius was a heathen, the em¬ 
peror, when departing for the West to oppose 
Maximus, entrusted his son Arcadius to the tutor¬ 
ship of the philosopher, a. d. 387—388. (Socrat. 
H. E. iv. 32 ; Sozom. //. E. vi. 36 ; Niceph. H.E. 
xi. 46.) We have no particulars of the history of 
Themistius after this time ; and it may therefore 
be inferred that his life did not extend much, if at 
all, beyond a. d. 390. Besides the emperors, to 
whom so many references have been made, he 
numbered among his friends the chief orators and 
philosophers of the age, Christian as well as heathen. 
Not only Libanius, blit Gregory of Nazianzus also 
was his friend and correspondent, and the latter, in 
an epistle still extant,calls him the “king of argu¬ 
ments’’ (/3a<riA«a \6yow, Greg. Naz. Epist. 140). 

The orations (rcoXnucol A 6yoi) of Themistius, 
extant in the time of Photiii9, were thirty-six in 
number (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 74), of which thirty- 
three have come down to us in the original Greek, 
and one in a Latin version. The other two were sup¬ 
posed to be lost, until one of them was discovered by 
Cardinal Maio, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
in 1816. I Lis philosophical works must have been 
very voluminous ; for Photius (1. c.) tells us that he 
wrote commentaries (vno/Mv^iJLara) on all the books 
of Aristotle, besides useful abstracts (/ xera^pdatis ) 
of the Analytics, the books on the Soul, and the 
Physics, and that there were exegetical labours of 
his on Plato ; “and, in a word, he is a lover and 
eager student of philosophy’’ (ipourriis i<rn K<xl 
tnrovhaor)]? <piXoao<pias). Suidas mentions his 
Paraphrase of the Physics of Aristotle, in eight 
books ; of the Analytics, in two books ; of the 
Apodeictics, in two books ; of the treatise on the 
Soul, in seven books ; and of the Categories in one 
book. Of these, we have the Paraphrases of the 
Second Analytics, of the Physics, of the treatise 
on the Soul, and of the works on Memory and 
Recollection, on Sleeping and Waking, on Dreams, 
and on Divination in Sleep. Besides these, which 
are in the original Greek, we have two other com¬ 
mentaries in Latin, translated from Hebrew versions 
of the originals, namely, that on the work on 
Heaven, translated by Moses Alatinus, and that on 
the twelve books of the Metaphysics, translated 
by Moses Finzius. 

The earliest editions of Themistius contained 
only the philosophical works, in the Latin version 
of Hermolaus Barbarus, which was first published 
at Venice, 1481, fob, and reprinted, Venet. 1502, 
fob, 1520, fob, 1527, fob, Paris, 1528—1529, fol, 
Basil. 1530, fob, 1533, 4to., Venet. 1554, fob, 
1559, fob, 1570, fob: the last is the most complete 
of the old editions The two commentaries which 
only exist in Latin were published at Venice in 
1574 and 1576 respectively, both in folio. 

Of the Greek text the Fiditio Princeps is that of 
Aldus, 1534, fob, containing the Paraphrases and 
eight Orations, together with the treatises of Alex¬ 
ander Aphrodisiensis on the Soul and on Fate. 
There has been no subsequent edition of the whole 
works, or of the Paraphrases ; but the Orations 

3 u 
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have been since published, by H. Stephanus, whose 
edition contains thirteen of them, Paris, 1562,8vo.; 
by G. Remus, who reprinted, with a Lation version, 
only the six orations which Stephanus had pub¬ 
lished for the first time, and a seventh in Latin 
only, Amberg, 1605, 4to. j by Petavius, who 
printed sixteen, in Greek and Latin, fifteen of 
which had been hitherto ascribed to Synesius, 
besides a seventeenth, which is only extant in 
Latin, but of which Petavius gives also a Greek 
version by himself, Paris, 1613, 8vo.; by P. Panti- 
nus, who printed a few orations not before edited, 
1614, 8vo.; by Petavius again, who inserted in 
this second edition all the orations which had as 
yet appeared, to the number of nineteen, in Greek 
and Latin, several of the Latin versions being new, 
with fuller notes than in his first edition, Paris, 
1618, 4 to. ; and by Harduin, who first published 
the whole thirty-three orations, with the versions 
and notes of Petavius and his own, Paris, 1684, 
fol. Besides these thirty-three orations, another, 
hitherto unknown, against certain persons who had 
attacked Themistius for accepting the prefecture of 
the city, was discovered at Milan by Cardinal Mai, 
as mentioned above, and published by him, in 
Greek and Latin, in 1816, 8vo., together with a 
newly-discovered fragment of the second oration, 
and two supplements to the nineteenth and twenty- 
third. Dindorf also founded upon the Milan MS. 
a new edition, first of two of the orations, Lips. 
1830, 8vo., and afterwards of them all, Lips. 1832, 
8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. pp. 700, foil. ; 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, under the several dates 
given in this article ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Biliograph. 
Script. Graec. s. v.) 

The Greek Anthology contains one epigram 
ascribed to Themistius, on the subject, according to 
the superscription in the Aldine edition, of his own 
appointment to the prefecture of the city by Julian. 
It would seem, however, that there is a mistake 
respecting both the author and the subject of this 
epigram. In the Palatine MS. it is ascribed to 
Palladium and it is quite in his style. The subject 
is explained by Maio. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 
404 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 112, vol. x. 
p. 191, vol, xiii. p. 957 ; Maio, ad Orat. xxxiv, p. 
458, p. 471, ed. Dindorf.) 

2. There was another Greek writer of this name, 
who lived much later, and was the founder of the 
sect of the Agnoetae , who were so called from their 
asserting that Christ’s knowledge was not perfect. 
The little that is known of him is not worth men¬ 
tioning here. (See Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 
794.) [P. S.] 

THEMISTO (©€ju«rre6). 1. A daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. (Hes. Thcog. 261.) 

2. A daughter of the Lapithe Hypseus, and the 
wife of Athamas. (Apollod. i. 9. § 2; Athen. xiii. 
p. 560 ; comp. Athamas.) 

3. The mother of Areas, who is commonly called 
Callisto, and by some Megisto. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
'ApKas ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 300 ; Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 1.) 

4. Of Cyprus, was said by some to be the 

mother of Homer. (Paus. x. 24. $ 3.) [L. S.J 

THEMISTOCLEIA. [Aristocleia.J 
THEMPSTOCLES (0«/ui<rroicXfis), was the son 
of Neocles, not one of the most distinguished among 
the Athenians, though he was allied to the Lyco- 
medae. The name of his mother was Abrotonon, a 
Thracian woman, according to some authors, but 
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others call her Euterpe, and say that she was a 
Carian ; and Neanthes adds that she was of Hali¬ 
carnassus. As his mother was not an Athenian, 
Themistocle8 belonged to the class of nothi. (Plut. 
ThemisU 1, compare Perid. c. 37.) Themistocles 
was born about b. c. 514 as it is conjectured. In 
his youth he had an impetuous character ; he dis¬ 
played great intellectual power combined with a lofty 
ambition and desire of political distinction. In his 
hours of relaxation he did not join in the ordinary 
amusements of the boys, but he practised himself 
in making speeches on imaginary subjects. His 
master used to Bay to him M My boy, you will not 
be any thing little, but certainly something great, 
good or bad.” He had not much taste for the usual 
branches of learning and for accomplishments, but 
be showed a decided liking for all studies which 
strengthened the understanding and had a practical 
object. There is a story that his father who saw 
his ambitious turn of mind, wishing to divert him 
from a political career, pointed out to him some 
old gallies thrown on the shore and neglected, and 
he told him that this was the way that “ the many” 
treated popular leaders, when they were no longer 
of any use. The remark, though true, did not keep 
Themistocles from his course, nor will it keep 
others. 

The ambition of Themistocles was to be the first 
man in Athens, and he began his career by setting 
himself in opposition to those who had most power, 
among whom Aristides was the chief. We cannot 
infer from the words of Plutarch (c. 3) whether 
Themistocles was in the battle of Marathon (b. c. 
490) or not; but if he was born so early as b.c. 514, 
he must have been old enough for military service 
in b.c. 490. The fame which Miltiades acquired 
by his generalship at Marathon made a deep im¬ 
pression on Themistocles; he became thoughtful, 
and avoided his usual company ; and in reply to 
the remarks of his friends on the change in his 
habits, he said, that the trophy of Miltiades would 
not let him sleep. Others thought that the victory 
of Marathon had terminated the Persian war ; but 
Themistocles foresaw that it was only the beginning 
of a greater struggle, and it was his policy to 
prepare Athens for it. 

His rival Aristides was ostracized in B. c. 483, 
to which event Themistocles contributed; and from 
this time he was the political leader in Athens. 
In b. c. 481 he was Archon Eponymus. The 
chronology of the early part of the life of Themis¬ 
tocles is uncertain. It was perhaps before his 
archonship, or it may have been in that year that 
he persuaded the Athenians to employ the produce 
of the silver mines of Laurium in building ships, 
instead of distributing it among the Athenian 
citizens. (Herod, vii. 144 ; Plut. Themist. c. 4.) The 
motive which he suggested was that the fleet of 
Athens should be made a match for that of Aegina, 
with which state Athens was then at war ; but his 
real object was to prepare Athens against a future 
attack from the Persians. It was the policy of 
Themistocles to draw the Athenians to the sea, as 
he was convinced that it was only by their fleet 
that Athens could repel the Persians and obtain 
the supremacy in Greece. The number of ships 
which were built at the suggestion of Themistocles 
was two hundred, according to Herodotus; and 
they were not employed against Aegina, with 
which state Athens made peace, but against the 
Persians; and thus, as Plutarch remarks, the policy 
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of Themistocles saved Greece. Either at this time 
or somewhat later he persuaded the Athenians to 
pass a decree that twenty new ships should be 
built every year. 

When news arrived of the immense armament 
of Xerxes, the Athenians deliberated about choosing 
a commander. Themistocles had no rival at Athens 
except Epicydes, who Was strong with his tongue, 
but weak in spirit. Themistocles, fearing that 
matters would go ill if this incompetent man was 
elected commander-in-chief, bought off his opposition 
and was elected himself (Plut. Themid. 6). There 
can be no doubt that Themistocles was ambitious to 
have the command, and his ambition was justified 
by his talents. A body of men was sent by sea to 
Alus in Achaea, whence they marched to the pass 
of Tempe, under the command of Themistocles and 
Euaenetos, a Spartan, to make a stand against the 
army of Xerxes ; but after a few days this force 
retreated to their ships in alarm before Xerxes had 
crossed over to Europe from Abydos (Herod, vii. 
173 ; Plut. Thcmist. 7). The Thessalians being thuB 
deserted, joined the Persians, and all Greece as far 
south as Boeotia also wont over to them. Upon 
this the Greek confederates held a council at the 
isthmus of Corinth, in which it was resolved to 
make a stand against the Persians at Thermopylae, 
and to send the fleet to Artemisium on the north¬ 
west coast of Euboea, where it could watch the 
operations of the forces at Thermopylae. Themis¬ 
tocles showed his magnanimity by offering to serve 
under Eurybiades, the Spartan, though the Athe¬ 
nians furnished a greater number of ships than the 
Spartans. The Persian fleet sustained great loss 
on the coast of Thessaly from bad weather (Herod, 
vii. 190), but at last it reached Aphetae. Eury¬ 
biades being alarmed at the approach of this great 
force meditated a retreat to Southern Greece (He¬ 
rod, viii. 4; Plut Themid. 7); but the Euboeans, 
who were afraid of being deserted at this critical 
time, before they should be able to put their women 
and children in a place of safety, gave Themistocles 
thirty talents, part of which he gave to Eurybiades 
and to Adimantus, the Corinthian commander, and 
thus induced them to stay and hazard a battle. 
The Greeks had the advantage in the naval engage¬ 
ments off Artemisium,, and the Persian fleet was 
damaged by another storm; but the Greek fleet 
also suffered in the battle, and half of the Athenian 
ships were disabled (Herod, viii. 18). The fights 
off Artemisium took place on the same days on 
which Leonidas and his little band fought with the 
Persians at Thermopylae. The Greek fleet retired 
to Salamis opposite the south-western coast of 
Attica. Before leaving Artemisium Themistocles 
cut on the rocks and on pieces of stone an address 
to the Ionians, who were in the fleet of Xerxes, 
hoping that either the Ionians might be detached 
from the cause of Xerxes, if what he had written 
should not become known to the king, or that if 
the king should be informed of what was written, 
he might suspect the fidelity of the Ionians and 
not let them engage in the sea-fights. (Herod, viii. 
22 .) 

It was the plan of the Peloponnesians to retire 
within the peninsula, and to build a wall across the 
isthmus,and the fleet had withdrawn to Salamis only 
at the entreaty of the Athenians to allow them 
time to remove their women and children from 
Attica, An answer of the oracle of Delphi had 
advised the Athenians to defend themselves with 
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wooden walls, and Themistocles, who may have 
suggested the answer of the oracle, also gave it an 
interpretation, saying that they must take refuge 
in their fleet. Accordingly he recommended that 
Athens should be left to the care of its tutelary 
deity, and that the women, children, and infirm 
persons should be removed to Salamis, A egina, and 
Troezen, which was done. The people of Troezen 
received most hospitably the fugitives, and provided 
for their maintenance at the public expense. The 
united fleet of the Greeks was now assembled at 
Salamis, consisting both of ships from Artemisium 
and the navy which was stationed at Troezen ; in 
aP three hundred and seventy* eight ships, besides 
penteconters (Herod, viii. 48). In the mean time 
the Persian army advanced through Boeotia, and 
entered Attica, destroying all before them. Athens 
also was occupied by them, and the Acropolis was 
burnt. The Greek confederates assembled at Sa¬ 
lamis were alarmed, and many of them were 
preparing to escape in their vessels. In this 
emergency Mnesiphilus, a friend of Themistocles, 
hearing from him that the Greeks had resolved in 
council to withdraw to the Isthmus, and fight a 
naval battle there, urged him to prevent so fatal a 
step, and to induce Eurybiades to stay. Themis¬ 
tocles, who was of the same opinion as Mnesiphilus, 
prevailed on Eurybiades to hold a fresh council of 
war, in which Themistocles showed the conse¬ 
quences of the intended movement. Adimantus 
the Corinthian insolently told Themistocles to be 
silent, and said that a man who had no city ought 
not to speak in the council. Themistocles rated 
him soundly and his countrymen of Corinth too ; 
and added, that the Athenians had a larger country 
and city than the Corinthians, inasmuch as they 
had two hundred vessels, and that no Greek state 
could resist such a force if attacked by it. Then 
turning to Eurybiades, he told him that if he did 
not stay there, he would cause the ruin of Greece, 
for that all the power of the Greeks was in their 
fleet; and that if they would not fight at Salamis, 
the Athenians would sail off to Italy, and the 
Greeks being left alone would then remember what 
he had said. Eurybiades at last yielded, and it 
was determined to stay at Salamis. 

On the arrival of the huge armament of Xerxes, 
consisting of twelve hundred vessels, in the Saronic 
gulf, the fears of the Greeks were renewed, and a 
fresh council was held, in which it was proposed 
by the rest of the Greeks to sail off to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, while the Athenians, Aeginetae, and 
people of Megaris, still urged that they should keep 
their position (Herod, viii. 74). Themistocles, 
however, frustrated the plan of the dissentient 
Greeks. He sent a faithful slave, named Sicinnus, 
in a boat to the Persian commanders, with a mes¬ 
sage to this effect: that the Athenian commander, 
without the knowledge of the other commanders, 
inasmuch as he wished success to the king's cause, 
had sent him to say that the Greeks were alarmed, 
and intended to make their escape, and that the 
Persians had now the opportunity of accomplishing 
a noble enterprise, if they would only cut off the 
retreat of the Greeks. The Persians believed wliafc 
they were told, and took their measures accordingly. 
They landed a large force on Psyttaleia, a little 
island in the channel which separates Salamis from 
the Attic coast, and about midnight the Persian 
fleet occupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland as far as Munychia, 
3 u 2 
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find thus the Greeks were hemmed in. (Herod, viii. 

76.) 

The Greek commanders were disputing in coun¬ 
cil, not yet being aware that their retreat was cut 
off. Aristides, who was still in exile, crossed over 
from Aegina to Salamis, and sending for Themis- 
tocles out of the council, told him that it was use¬ 
less to discuss the matter of retreat any longer, for 
he had seen the enemy’s fleet, and the Greeks 
were completely blockaded. Themistocles commu¬ 
nicated to Aristides what he had done to bring 
this about, and asked him to inform the council of 
what he had seen. Though Aristides assured the 
council that retreat was now impossible, and urged 
them to prepare for battle, many of the commanders 
would not believe the intelligence until it was 
confirmed by a Tenian galley which had deserted 
from the Persians. In the morning the battle 
took place, in which the Greeks had the advantage 
of their position over the Persian fleet, which was 
crowded in too narrow a space. The battle was 
fought chiefly in the eastern strait. The Greeks 
gained a signal victory, in which the Aeginetae 
most distinguished themselves, and next to them 
the Athenians. Aristides did good service by 
landing on Psyttaleia with some soldiers from Sa¬ 
lamis, and cutting to pieces the Persians who were 
on this islet. Xerxe9, who watched the battle 
from the Bhore of the mainland, saw his mighty 
armament defeated and dispersed in the autumn 
of b. c. 480. The fleet of the Persians was pur¬ 
sued by the Greeks as far as Andros, and as they 
did not come up with it there, a council was held, 
in which Themistocles advised that they should 
pursue the enemy through the Aegean, and sail to 
the Hellespont to destroy the bridge of boats by 
which Xerxes had passed over. Eurybiades more 
prudently suggested that they should allow the 
immense army of Xerxes to move off as quick as 
they could, and should leave the bridge standing; 
and this advice was approved by the other Pelo¬ 
ponnesian commanders. (Herod, viii. 107; com¬ 
pare Plut. Aristid. 9, Tkemist. 16.) Themisto¬ 
cles pacified the Athenians, who were most eager 
to follow the Persians, by urging plausible argu¬ 
ments against the pursuit at present, and saying 
that in the following spring they might sail to the 
Hellespont and to Ionia. Herodotus attributes to 
Themistocles a treacherous motive in the affair, 
and says that his object was to secure a retreat to 
Persia, if any thing should befal him at Athens 
(Herod, viii. 109) ; and accordingly he sent some 
confidential persons to Xerxes, and among them 
the faithful Sicinnus, to tell him that Themistocles 
had prevented the Greeks from pursuing the Per¬ 
sian fleet, and destroying the bridge over the Hel¬ 
lespont, and he advised the king to move off. 
Xerxes retreated with his army, and left Mardo- 
nius with a large force behind him. 

While the Greek fleet was among the islands 
of the Aegean, Themistocles attempted to levy 
contributions on the islanders. The people of An¬ 
dros were called upon to pay money in the name 
of two powerful deities, Persuasion and Necessity, 
but they answered, as other people may answer 
to the collector of imposts, that they possessed two 
invincible antagonist deities, Poverty and Want of 
means, whose powerlessness no power could van¬ 
quish. Themistocles, however, got money from 
the Carystians and Parians (Herod, viii. Ill, 
&c.); and probably he filled his own pockets. The 
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victory of Salamis, however, which was due to 
Themistocles, established his reputation among the 
Greeks; and it was only jealousy among the com¬ 
manders which caused him to receive at the Isth¬ 
mus the second prize of merit instead of the first. 
(Herod, viii. 123.) But on his visiting Sparta, he 
was received with extraordinary honours by the 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palm of bra¬ 
very, and to Themistocles the palm of wisdom and 
skill, with a crown of olive, and the best chariot 
that Sparta possessed. When he returned home, 
three hundred select Spartan horsemen accompanied 
him as far as the borders of Tegea. (Herod, viii. 
124; Plut. Thcmist. 17.) 

In the battle of Plataea, b. c. 479, in which 
Mardonius was defeated, Aristides, now no longer 
an exile, commanded the Athenians. (Herod, viii. 
28; Plut. Arist. 11.) The name of Themistocles is 
not mentioned on this occasion by Herodotus or by 
Plutarch ; nor on the occasion of the fight at My- 
cale, which took place on the same day. Neither 
does it appear clearly what he was doing all this 
time, except so far as may be collected. from Plu¬ 
tarch’s vague narrative. (Plut. Tkemist. 18.) It 
seems probable that his political influence declined 
very speedily after the affair which raised his re¬ 
putation to the greatest height; and that his con¬ 
duct to the Spartans on two several occasions con¬ 
tributed to his final downfal. 

The Athenians began to restore their ruined city 
after the barbarians had left the country, and The¬ 
mistocles advised them to rebuild the walls, and to 
make them stronger than before. The Spartans sent 
an embassy to Athens to dissuade them from forti¬ 
fying their city, for which we can assign no motive, 
except a miserable jealousy. Themistocles, accord¬ 
ing to Theoporapus, quoted by Plutarch, got over 
this opposition by bribing the Ephori, which is 
probable enough, and not inconsistent with the 
story told circumstantially by Thucydides of his 
deceiving the Spartans. He prevailed on the Athe¬ 
nians to dismiss the Spartan ambassadors, and to 
send him and others to Sparta on the matter of 
the fortifications. Themistocles went first, after 
advising the Athenians not to send his colleagues 
till the walls were far enough advanced to be in a 
state of defence. In the mean time be amused 
the Spartans with lies, and pretended that he was 
waiting for his colleagues in order to be enabled to 
enter on the business on which he was sent; and 
when the report of the progress of the walls was 
confirmed by fresh intelligence, Themistocles told 
the Spartans to send trusty persons to Athens 
to inquire, and not to trust to rumours. Tim 
Spartans despatched their agents, and Themistocles 
at the same time sent instructions to Athens, to 
detain the Spartans until he and his colleagues 
should return in safety, for his colleagues had now- 
joined him. When he was informed that the 
walls of Athens were in a fit state for defence, he 
came before the Spartans, and told them plainly 
that Athens could now protect herself. The Spar- 
| tans dissembled their resentment, and the ambas¬ 
sadors respectively returned from Athens and 
Sparta. (Thucyd. i. 90, &c.) It was also on 
the advice of Themistocles that the Athenians 
finished the fortifications of the port of Peiraeeus, 
which they had commenced during his archonship 
I (Thucyd, i. 93 j Diod. xi. 41) ; the position was 
exceedingly favourable, possessing three natural 
| harbours, and as the Athenians had been made a 
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naval power, the improvement of their porta would 
contribute to the increase of it. For Themiatoclea 
was the brat who declared that the Athenians must 
make the sea their element, and he took the first 
steps towards this object. His policy was not to 
let the fortune of the Athenians depend on the 
fate of their city Athens; but if they were ever 
hard pressed, his advice was that they should leave 
it for the Peiraeeus, which he designed to make so 
strong that a few men could defend it, while the 
rest could embark in the fleet. The building of 
the walls which connected Athens with Peiraeeu9 
and Phalerum was later, and accomplished about 
B.c. 456. (Thucyd. i. 107.) 

The influence of Themistocles does not appear 
to have survived the expulsion of the Persians 
from Greece and the fortification of the portB. He 
was probably justly accused of enriching himself 
by unfair means, for he had no scruples about 
the way of accomplishing an end. A story is 
told by Plutarch in his Lives of Aristides and 
Themistocles, that after the retreat of the fleet 
of Xerxes, when the Greek fleet was wintering at 
Pagasae, Themistocles told the Athenians in the 
public assembly that he had a scheme to propose 
which was beneficial to the state, but could not be 
expounded to the many. Aristides was named to 
receive the secret, and to report upon it. His re¬ 
port was that nothing could be more profitable than 
the scheme of Themistocles*, but nothing more un¬ 
just ; and the Athenians abided by the report of 
Aristides. His project was to burn the Greek 
fleet, and thus confirm the navd supremacy of 
Athens. Themistocles resisted the proposal of the 
Lacedaemonians to exclude from the Amphictyonic 
assembly those states which had not aided the 
Greeks against Xerxes, for such a measure, he 
argued, would put the whole power of the Am¬ 
phictyonic federation in the hands of two or three 
of the chief states. He succeeded in defeating this 
scheme, and thus incurred the enmity of the Spar¬ 
tans, who supported his rival Cimon. (Plut. The- 
mist . 20.) If this affair took place soon after the 
battle of Salamis, it will help to account for the 
disappearance of Themistocles from the stage. In 
B. c. 471 he was ostracised from Athens, and re¬ 
tired to Argos. He had now leisure to think of 
the old gal lies and his father's lessons. 

Pausanias, being detected in a treacherous cor¬ 
respondence with the Persian king, lost his life, 
and the Lacedaemonians sent persons to Athens to 
accuse Themistocles of being privy to the designs 
of Pausanias. (Thucyd, i. 135 ; Plut. Themist. 23.) 
The Athenians, either convinced of his guilt or af¬ 
fecting to be convinced, sent off persons with the La¬ 
cedaemonians with instructions to arrest Themisto¬ 
cles wherever they should find him. (b. c. 466.) But 
Themistocles, hearing of what was designed against 
him, fled from Argos to Corcyra, the inhabitants of 
which owed him some obligations; but as the Cor- 
cyraeans were afraid to keep him for fear of incur¬ 
ring the hostility of Athens and Sparta, they took 
Themistocles across to the main land. Being fol¬ 
lowed by his pursuers, he took refuge in the house 
of Admetus, king of the Molossi, who happened to 
be from home. Admetus was no friend to The¬ 
mistocles, but his wife, at the entreaty of the fugi¬ 
tive. told him that he would be protected if he 
would take their child in his arms, and sit on the 
hearth. The king soon came in, and respecting 
his suppliant attitude, raised him up, and refused 
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to surrender him to the Lacedaemonian and Athe¬ 
nian agents. He also sent him to Pydna on the 
coast of the Aegean, where Themistocles found a 
merchant vessel bound for Ionia. The vessel was 
carried by the weather close to the Athenian ar¬ 
mament, which was blockading Naxos, on which 
Themistocles discovered himself to the master, and 
told him, that if he did not carry him off safely, 
he would inform the Athenians that he was aiding 
him to escape for a sum of money. The master 
kept his vessel tossing off the island a whole day 
and night to avoid the risk of landing, and at last 
safely reached Ephesus. Themistocles, who re¬ 
ceived money from his friends at Athens, and from 
Argos, where he had money, rewarded the master 
for his pains. 

Xerxes was now dead (b. c. 465), and Arta- 
xerxes was on the throne. Themistocles went up 
to visit the king at his royal residence, in company 
with a Persian, and on his nrrival he sent the king 
a letter, in which he told him that he h.ad done 
the greatest damage to the cause of the king’s 
father, when out of necessity he fought against 
him, but that he had done him still greater ser¬ 
vices, by which he meant his information as to the 
intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, and 
the not breaking down of the bridge over the Hel¬ 
lespont, the merit of which he falsely claimed : he 
said that he could do the king good service, and 
that his life was sought by the Greeks on account 
of his friendship to the king; he prayed that he 
might be allowed to wait a year, and then to ex¬ 
plain personally what brought him there. The¬ 
mistocles was too cunning to entrust his business 
to an interpreter. In a year he made himself 
master of the Persian language and the Persian 
usages, and, being presented to the king, he ob¬ 
tained the greatest influence over him, and such 
as no Greek ever before enjoyed; partly owing to 
the high reputation and the hopes that he gave to 
the king of subjecting the Greeks to the Persians. 
The king gave him a handsome allowance, after 
the Persian fashion ; Magnesia supplied him with 
bread nominally, but paid him annually fifty ta¬ 
lents. Lampsacus supplied wine, and Myus the 
other provisions. Before he could accomplish any 
thing he died ; some say that he poisoned himself, 
finding that he could not perform his promise to 
the king. A monument was erected to his memory 
in the Agora of Magnesia, which place was within 
his government. It is said that his bones were 
secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and pri¬ 
vately interred there. Themistocles was, according 
to Plutarch, sixty-five years of age when he died, 
and if he was born b. c. 514, he died in b. c. 449. 
He left several sons and daughters. The descend¬ 
ants of Themistocles enjoyed certain honours in 
Magnesia in Plutarch’s time. A tomb called that 
of Themistocles existed in the Peiraeeus in the time 
of Pausanias (i. 1): Pausanias mentions also a 
portrait of Themistocles in the Parthenon: he 
says, it appears that the sons ef Themistocles re¬ 
turned to Athens, and dedicated the painting in 
the Parthenon in which Themistocles was repre¬ 
sented *. it was probaby an historical piece, in which 
Themistocles appeared as an actor. (Compare 
Paus. i. 26 and 37.) 

! The great abilities of Themistocles are thus 
briefly characterised by Thucydides (i. 138): — 
** Themistocles was the strongest example of the 
power of natural talent, and in this respect is par* 
3 u 3 
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tieularly worthy of admiration; for by his natural 
understanding, without any education originally 
to form it, or afterwards to strengthen it, be had 
the best judgment in actual circumstances, and he 
formed his judgment with the least deliberation; 
and as to future events he made, in the general, 
the best conjectures; whatever he took in hand, 
he was also able to expound; and on matters 
where he had no experience, he was not unable to 
form a competent judgment; and both of the better 
and the worse, while it was still in uncertainty, he 
had a most excellent foresight; and to express all 
in brief, by the force of his natural capacity, and 
the quickness of his determination, he was the 
most efficient of all men in promptly deciding what 
was to be done.’ 1 Undoubtedly he possessed great 
talents as a statesman, great political sagacity, a 
ready wit, and excellent judgment: but perhaps 
he was not an honest man ; and, like many other 
clever men with little morality, he ended his career 
unhappily and ingloriously, an exile and a traitor 
too. Some of the anecdotes about him deserve 
little credit; but an examination of them belongs 
to another kind of work. 

There is a life of Themistocles in the collection 
which goes under the name of Nepos. Plutarch 
has enlivened his biography with several curious 
stories about Themistocles, after his arrival in Asia. 
Diodorus (xi.), always a careless writer, is of 
little value for the biography of Themistocles. 
One and twenty letters attributed to Themistocles 
are spurious. [G. L.] 

THEMISTO'GENES (®cixi(rToy4vr}s), of Sy¬ 
racuse, is said by Xenophon (Hell. iii. 1. § 2) to 
have written a work on the Anabasis of Cyrus ; 
but most modern writers, following the statement 
of Plutarch ( de Gloria Athen. p. 361), suppose that 
Xenophon really refers to his own work, to which 
he prefixed the name of Theraistogenes. It appears, 
however, that Themistogenes is not a fictitious 
name, since Suidas says (s. v.) that he wrote other 
works. (C. Muller, Fragrn. Historic. Graec. vol. 
ii. p. 74, Paris, 1848.) 

THEMISTUS, the son-in-law of Gelon, was 
6lain along with Andranodorus. (Liv. xxiv. 24, 
25.) [Andranodorus.] 

THEOCHIIESTUS (©edxpwros), of Cyrene, 
grandfather and grandson, won a victory at the 
Olympic games in the chariot-race, but in what 
Olympiad is not stated (Paus. vi. 12. § 7). A 
person of the same name is quoted by the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 1750) as the author of 
a work on Libya; and from the subject of the 
book we may reasonably infer that he was a native 
of Africa, and may have been the same as one of 
the Olympic victors. Pliny also refers to Theo- 
chrestus as one of his authorities. (//. N. Index, 
lib. xxxvii. and xxxvii. 2. s. 11. § 1.) 

THEOCLEIA. [Aristoclbia.] 

THE'OCLES (@€oicXt)s). 1. A Pythagorean 
philosopher. (Iamblich. Fit. Pyth. 27.) 

2. Of Naxos or Eretria, a poet of unknown time, 
to whom some ascribed the invention of the elegiac 
metre; but there can be little doubt that the tra¬ 
dition is as untrustworthy, as the etymology, in 
connection with which it is mentioned, is absurd. 
(Suid. and Etym. Mag. s.v. iteyelvciv), His 
verses appear to have been of a licentious charac¬ 
ter, and it is most probable that he is the same per¬ 
son as the Theocles from whose Ithyphallics Athe- 
naeus (xi. p. 497, c.) quotes three lines. [P. S.J 


THEOCRATES. 

THE'OCLES (ecoK\rjs), the son of Hegylus, 
was a Lacedaemonian statuary, and one of the 
disciples of Dipoenus and Scyllis. He therefore 
flourished about b. c. 550. He wrought in wood 
and in ivory and gold. Two of his works are ap¬ 
parently mentioned by Pausanias ; but they were 
only separate parts of one and the same group, 
representing Hercules preparing to carry off the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. This group con¬ 
sisted of a celestial hemisphere (ir 6\os 9 see Diet. 
ofAntiq. s. v. 2d ed.) upheld by Atlas, with Her¬ 
cules, and the tree which bore the golden apples of 
the Hesperides, and the dragon coiled around the 
tree, all carved out of cedar wood. An inscription 
on the *6\os stated that the work was executed 
by Theocles and his son. It stood at Olympia, in 
the treasury of the Epidamnians ; but, in the time 
of Pausanias, the figures of the Hesperides had 
been removed from it by the Eleians, and placed 
in the temple of Hera. (Paus. vi. 19. § 5. s. 8.) 
In his description of the temple of Hera (v. 17. 
§ 1), Pausanias mentions these statues, five in 
number, as being of gold and ivory, which is not 
inconsistent with the other statement, that they 
were of cedar-wood ; for the two accounts can 
easily be reconciled by supposing that they were 
of cedar-wood gilt, and the faces, hands, and feet 
covered with plates of ivory. Possibly the ivory 
may have been added to the statues when they 
were transferred to the temple of Hera. [P. S.] 

THEC/CLIUS, a Greek writer of the lives of 
the Caesars, appears to have lived in the time of 
Aurelian or shortly afterwards. (Vopisc. Aurel. 
6 .) 

THEOCLY'MENUS (QeoKX^vos). 1. A son 
of Polypheides of Hyperasia, and a descendant of 
Melampus, was a soothsayer, who, in consequence 
of a murder, was obliged to take to flight, and 
came to Telemachus at the time when the latter 
quitted Sparta to return to Ithaca. (Horn. Od. xv. 
256, &c., 507, &c., xvii. 151, &c., xx. 350, &c.) 

2. A son of Proteus. (Eurip. Helen. 9.) [L. S] 

TIIEOCOSMUS (0e4«:oo>tor), of Megara, a 
statuary, whose time is accurately defined by two 
statements in Pausanias. In the temple of Zeus 
Olympius at Megara, the traveller saw an un¬ 
finished chryselephantine statue of the god, which 
Theocosmus had undertaken to make, with the 
assistance of Pheidias, but the execution of which 
was interrupted by the breaking out of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, and the consequent incursions of 
the Athenians into the Megarensian territory. 
The face alone was of ivory and gold, and the rest 
o£ the statue of mud (or plastic clay) and gypsum ; 
and behind the temple there lay some half-wrought 
logs of wood, which Theocosmus had intended to 
cover with ivory and gold, and to use in com¬ 
pleting the statue. Above the head of the god 
were the Hours and the Fates (Paus.i. 40. § 3. s.4). 

Theocosmus also made the statue of Lysander’s 
pilot, Hermon, which formed a portion of the 
great votive offering dedicated by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians at Delphi, out of the spoils of the battle of 
Aegospotami (Paus. x. 9. § 4. s. 8). Hence Theo¬ 
cosmus must have flourished from before the begin¬ 
ning till after the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
that is, in round numbers, about B. c. 435—430. 
He was the father of Calljclms I. [P. S.J 
THEO'CRATES is given as the name of a 
physician by Fabricius (Bid. Gr. vol. xiiL p. 432, 
ed. vet.) and Haller (Bid. Medic . Prod . vol. i. 
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p. 299, where the reference is defective), on the 
authority of the Latin Version of Avicenna (v. 2. 
§ 2, vol. ii. p. 320, ed. Venet. 1595). The printed 


Arabic edition has 




which is an 


error. The Latin translator (Gerardus Creraonen- 


sis?) appears to have read in his MS. 
or which is not a bad conjecture, but 


which is also wrong. Sontheiraer, in his u Zusara- 
mengesetzte Heilmittel der Araber” (p. 218), has 


clumsily confounded the word with 


\s\jo 


and 


reads Hippocrates . The true reading is probably 


Naucratis , as appears from Galen, 

JJe Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. iv. 8, vol. xii. p. 764, 
from which work the passage in question (as also 
many other medical formulae in the same chapter 
of Avicenna) is taken. Galen attributes the medi¬ 
cine to & NauKparlTTjs, 44 the native of Naucratis ” 
in Egypt ; but who is the individual thus desig¬ 
nated, the Writer is at present unable to deter¬ 
mine. (W. A. G.] 

THEOCRINES (©coKpiVrjs), the person 
against whom Demosthenes spoke in one of his 
extant orations (p. 1322, foil. ed. Reiske), which 
is, however, ascribed by Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus to Deinarchus. (Hein. 10.) 

THKO'CRIT US, an actor, the dancing-master 
of Caracalla, under whom he enjoyed high honour 
and exercised unbounded influence. In the year 
A. d. 216 he was despatched at the head of an 
army against the Armenians, and sustained a 
signal defeat. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 21.) [W.R.] 
THEOCRITUS (06 inpiros). 1. Of Chios, an 
orator, sophist, and perhaps .an historian, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, was the disciple of 
Metrodorus, who was the disciple of Isocrates. 
(Suid. s. v.) He was contemporary with Ephorus 
and Theopompus; and the latter was his fellow- 
citizen and political opponent, Theopompus belong¬ 
ing to the aristocratic and Macedonian, and Theo¬ 
critus to the democratic and patriotic party. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 645; Suid.) There is still extant a passage 
of a letter from Theopompus to Alexander, in 
which he charges Theocritus with living in the 
greatest luxury, after having previously been in 
poverty. (Ath. vi. p. 230, f.; Theop. Fray. 276, 
ed. Muller, Frag, Hist. vol. i. p. 325, in Didot’s 
Bibliotheca). Theocritus himself, too, is said to 
have given deep offence to Alexander by the sar¬ 
castic wit, which appears to have been the chief 
cause of his celebrity, and which at last cost him 
his life. When Alexander was making prepara¬ 
tions for a magnificent celebration of his Asiatic 
victories on his return home, he wrote to the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and the islands, to send him a 
large supply of purple cloth ; and when the king’s 
letter was read at Chios, Theocritus exclaimed that 
he now understood that line of Homer,— 
tWa6e iroptpvpeos ddvaros teal poipa Kparalrj. 


(Plut. Op. Mor. p. 11, a.; Ath. xii. p. 540, a.) It 
is observed by C. Muller (loc. inf. cit.) that Arrian 
mentions (Anab. iv. 13. § 4), among the boys 
concerned in the conspiracy of HermolaUs against 
Alexander, one Anticles, the son of TheocritUB; 
and that, if this was Theocritus the Chian, the 


fate of his son would account for his enmity 
against Alexander. A very bitter epigram upon 
Aristotle, by Theocritus, is preserved, in separate 
portions, by Diogenes Laertius (v. 11), Plutarch 
(Op. Mor. p. 303, c.), and Eusebius (Praep. Ev. 
xv. I), and is contained in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 184; Jacobs, Anth . Graec. 
vol. i. p. 117, comp. vol. xiii. p. 958). Numerous 
examples of his satirical wit might be quoted from 
the ancient authors: as a specimen we may men¬ 
tion his description of the speeches of Anaximenes 
as 44 a stream of words, but sense drop bv drop ” 
(Aefcaty ytv vorapbs, vov <rraA aypds, Stob. 
Serm. xxxvi. p. 217, ed. Gesner, comp. Ath. i. 
p. 21, c.; and, for other examples, see Stob. Serm. 
ii., iv., xxi., xxxviii., lxxxi., cxxiii.; Ath. viii. 
p. 344, b.; Plut. Mor. pp. 534, c., 631, f.). At 
last he was put to death by Antigonus Gonatas, in 
revenge for a jest upon the king’s single eye, though 
perhaps he might have escaped, if he had not 
included the king’s cook also in his witticism. 
That functionary, the story goes, having been de¬ 
spatched by Antigonus, to require the orator’s 
attendance, 44 1 perceive,” replied Theocritus, 44 that 
you mean to serve me up raw to the Cyclops.” 
“ Yes l and without your head,” retorted the cook, 
and repeated the conversation to Antigonus, who 
at once put Theocritus to death. (Plut. Mor. p. 
633, c.; Macrob. Sat. vii. 3.) This must have 
happened before B, c. 301, when Antigonus fell 
in battle. 

The works of Theocritus, mentioned by Suidas, 
are XpeTai, iaropla AlSot)*, and ivurrohal bav/ua- 
c rlai, to which Eudocia (p. 232) adds, A oyol iravri- 
yvpiKot. The XpeTai, that is, clever Bayings, were 
probably, as C. Miiller suggests, not a work written 
by Theocritus himself, but a collection, made by 
some one else, of the witticisms ascribed to him. 
By inio-ToKol Savpaalcu is not meant, as Vossius 
calls them, epistolae admiralties^ but de rebus tnira- 
bilibus. About the Libyan history there is perhaps 
some mistake, as the name of Theocritus might 
easily be confounded with that of Theocrestus, 
whose Libyan history we know. It is true that 
Fulgentius quotes a stupid story about the Gor- 
gons and Perseus from 44 Theocritus antiyuitatum 
historiographus ” (Mythol. i. 26); but the same con¬ 
fusion of names might easily happen here; and, 
even if the passage be from Theocritus, it would 
rather seem to belong to the ^7n<rToAol havpaolai 
than to the Libyan history. Another case, in 
which the name of Theocritus has probably been 
confounded with one like it, is pointed out by C. 
MUller (Ath. p. 14, e., Aia€6yrot M cr<f>atpiKy 
Ayporekys 6 ®(6yytbos rod Xlov oo<f>urrov ddeA- 
<p6s. Nothing is known of a sophist named 
Theognis). 

Theocritus of Chios is mentioned by Clemens 
Alexandrinus ( Proirept . p. 45), as 6 deios (rotpionfs. 
A life of him by Ambryon, is quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 11). The epigram, prefixed to some 
editions of the poems of the more celebrated Theo¬ 
critus of Syracuse, as in Brunck’s Analecta (Epig. 
22, ed. Kiessling), is probably not the production 
of the poet himself but of some grammarian who 
wished to mark clearly the distinction between the 
two persons. It is inscribed to Theocritus in the 
Palatine MS. and the Codex Politianus, and in 
the editions of the Anthology by Stephanus and 
Wechel; but in the Aldine edition it is assigned 
to Artemidorus, who is also the author of a distich 
3 u 4 
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prefixed to the ancient collection of the bucolic 
poets. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 263; Jacobs, Anth. 
Grace. vol. i. p. 194, vol. vi. p. 490.) The follow¬ 
ing is the epigram s — 

AWos b Xior 4yd) 5k QtbKpiros^ hs tc£8* typaifni, 
EtV birb tuv noWdSv clp.1 "ZvprjKbcrioiy 

Tibi ripa£ay6pao ireptKhuTrjs re ♦tAfwjs* 

M ovaav V b9veir\v otfnoT* i<p€\KV(T<x/j.7}v. 

(Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 775; Vossius, de 
Hist. Graec. p. 68, ed. Westermann; Menagius, ad 
Diop. Lai-rt. v. 11 ; Clinton, F. tl. vol. iii. p. 477 ; 
Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 86, 87, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca Scriptontin Graecorum). 

2. The celebrated poet, was, according to the 
epigram just quoted, a native of Syracuse, and the 
son of Praxagoras and Philinnn. This is also the 
statement of Suidas («. v.), who adds, however, 
that others made him the son of Simichus, or 
Simichidas, and also that, by some accounts, lie 
was a native of Cos, and only a peroiKos at Syra¬ 
cuse. The origin of the former variation will be 
understood by a reference to the brief account of 
him prefixed to his poems, under the title of 
QeoKplrov y4vos, and to the Scholia on Idyl. vii. 
21, from which it appears that Siinichiilas, the 
person into whose mouth that Idyl is put, was 
naturally identified by the ancients with the poet 
himself, whom, therefore, they made a son of 
Simichus or Simichidas (Schol. l.c., et ad v. 41). 
Theocritus again speaks in the name of Simichidas 
in the 12th line of his Syrinx; but, as the lull 
name there used is ndpts 2,ifxix® as , it would 
evidently be unsafe to understand the latter word 
literally as a patronymic. The idea is much more 
probable, and more in harmony with the spirit of 
poetry, that Simichidas is an assumed name, like 
Tityrus in Virgil; and this is the explanation given 
by some of the ancient grammarians, who couple it, 
however, with an etymology which is not at all 
probable. (Schol. 1. c. ; 0€o/c. yevos.) The other 
statement, that Theocritus was a native of Cos, 
has probably arisen out of his connection with 
Philetas. In the ©eoKplrov yhos we are told 
that “ he was the disciple of Philetas (of Cos) and 
Asclepiades (of Samos), whom he mentions,” 
namely, in Id. vii. 40 : — 

otire rbv ia9\bu 

2iKe\l8av vliajpu rbv Ik 2<£/ag>, oirre QtAyTav, 

the first words of which the ancient commentators 
are probably right in referring to Asclepiades 
(Schol. ad loc.) Another reference to his connection 
with Philetas has been discovered by Bekker in a 
corrupted passage of Choeroboscus. (Bekker, Annot. 
in Etym. p. 705 ; ^nKimras [i. e. 8i8d- 

(rKa\oi BeoKplrov). He appears also to have been 
intimate with the poet Aratus, to whom he ad¬ 
dresses his sixth Idyl (v. 2), and whom he 
mentions three times in the seventh (vv. 98, 102, 
122); at least, it was the belief of the ancient 
commentators that the Aratus mentioned in these 
passages was the author of the Phaenomena. (Schol. 
ad 11. cc,) Now, it may safely be assumed that 
Theocritus became acquainted with these poets at 
Alexandria, which had already become, under the 
first and second Ptolemy, a place of resort for the 
literary men of Greece, and which it is certain that 
Theocritus visited at least once in his life. The 
14th, 15th, and 17th Idyls bear every mark of 
having been written at Alexandria, and at all 
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events they prove that the poet had lived there, 
and enjoyed the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphua 
“The 16th, in praise of Hiero, the son of Hierocles, 
was evidently written at Syracuse, and its date 
cannot be earlier than b. c. 270, when Hiero was 
made king. To these indications of the date and 
residences of Theocritus, must be added the testi¬ 
mony of the author of the 0 eoKpirov yivui ^ that 
Theocritus flourished under Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus ; that of the Greek argument to the first 
Idyl, namely, that he was contemporary with 
Aratus and Callimachus and Nicander, and that he 
flourished in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
and also the important statement, in the argument 
to the fourth Idyl, that he flourished about 01 12*1, 
b. c. 284—280. (There can be little doubt the 
Pk8* is the true reading.) The writer of the 
argument to the 17th Idyl mentions the statement 
of Munatus, that Theocritus flourished under Pto¬ 
lemy Philopator, but only in order to refute it. 

In interpreting these testimonies, our chief diffi¬ 
culty arises from a two-fold uncertainty respecting 
Philetas ; first, as to the precise period down to 
which he lived ; and, secondly, whether the ac¬ 
counts of his being the teacher of Theocritus refer 
to personal intercourse and instruction, or only to 
the influence of the works of Philetas upon the 
mind of Theocritus. Without attempting to decide 
these questions, we would hazard the conjecture, 
that the date above mentioned, of 01. 124. u. c. 
284—280, marks the period, either when Theo¬ 
critus first went to Alexandria, or when, after 
spending some time there in receiving the instruc¬ 
tion, or studying the works, of Philetas and 
Asclepiades, he began to distinguish himself as a 
poet; that his first efforts obtained for him the 
patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was asso¬ 
ciated in the kingdom with his father, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, in b. c. 285, and in whose praise, 
therefore, the poet wrote the Idyls above referred 
to, which bear every mark of having been composed 
in the early part of Ptolemy’s sole reign (from b.c, 
283), and of being productions of the poet’s younger 
days. The manner in which Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, is alluded to, in Id. xvii. ] 4, confirms the 
supposition that Theocritus had lived under that 
king. From the 16th Idyl it is evident that 
Theocritus returned to Syracuse, and lived there 
under Hiero II., but the contents of the poem are 
not definite enough to determine the precise period of 
Hiero’s reign at which it was composed : from the 
76 th and 77th lines it may perhaps be inferred 
that it was written during the first Punic-War, 
after the alliance of Hiero with the Romans in B.e. 
263. Be this as it may, the whole tone of the 
poem indicates that Theocritus was dissatisfied, 
both with the want of liberality on the part of 
Hiero in rewarding him for his poems, and with 
the political state of his native country. It may, 
therefore, be supposed that he devoted the latter 
part of his life almost entirely to the contemplation 
of those scenes of nature and of country life, on his 
representations of which his fame chiefly rests. 

These views are, of course, to some extent, 
affected by the question respecting the genuineness 
of some of the Idyls ; but the only one of those 
which furnish our chief evidence, that is generally 
regarded as spurious, is the 17th. We possess no 
further information respecting the poet’s life, except 
that another of his intimate friends was the phy¬ 
sician Nicias, whom he addresses in terms of the 
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highest commendation (Id. xi. 5, 6, xxviii. 7; 
comp. Arg. ad Id. xi., and Jacobs, A nth. Graec. 
vol. xiii. p. 923). 

Theocritus was the creator of bucolic poetry as a 
branch of Greek, and, through imitators, such as 
Virgil, of Roman literature. The germ of this 
species of poetry may be discovered, at a very early 
period, among the Dorians, both of Laconia and of 
Sicily, especially at Tyndaris and Syracuse, where 
the festivals of Artemis were enlivened by Bongs, 
in which two shepherds or herdsmen, or two parties 
of them, contended with one another, and which 
gradually grew into an art, practised by a class of 
performers called Lydiastae and Bucolidae , who 
flourished extensively in Sicily and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Italy. The subjects of their songs 
were popular mythical stories, and the scenes of 
country life ; the beauty, love, and unhappy end of 
Daphnis, the ideal of the shepherd, who was 
introduced by Stesichorus into his poetry, and of 
Diomus, who was named by Epicharmus ; the 
melancholy complaints of the coy huntsman Me- 
nalcas ; and other kindred subjects. These songs 
were still popular in the time of Diodorus ; but the 
only fragment of them which has come down to us 
consists of the two following lines in the Priapeian 
metre, prefixed to the works of Theocritus : — 
Al£ai rtv hya6hv r{>x av > rtv iryUiav, 

*Av (plpogev 7T apt ras &*ov, tv ^caAcVoaro r ifva. 

( Welcker, i iber den Ursprung des Hirienlieds , Kleine 
Schrifien , vol. i. pp. 402—411.) 

Theocritus, however, was the first who reduced 
this species of poetry to such a form as to constitute 
it a branch of regular literature ; and, in so doing, 
he followed, not merely the impulse of his own 
genius, but, to a great extent, t*..e examples of 
Epicharmus and of Sophron, especially the latter. 
His bucolic idyls are of an essentially dramatic and 
mimetic character. They are pictures of the ordi¬ 
nary life of the common people of Sicily ; whence 
their name, clSliAAia. The pastoral poems 

and romances of later times are a totally different 
sort of composition from the bucolics of Theocritus, 
who knows nothing of the affected sentiment, the 
pure innocence, the primeval simplicity, or even the 
worship of nature, which have been ascribed to the 
imaginary shepherds of a fictitious Arcadia; nothing 
of the distinction between the country and the 
town, the description of which has been made a 
vehicle of bitter satire upon the vices of civilized 
communities. He merely exhibits simple and faithful 
pictures of the common life of the Sicilian people, 
in a thoroughly objective, although truly poetical 
spirit. He abstains from all the mere artirices of 
composition, such as fine imagery, high colouring, 
and pathetic sentiment. He deals but sparingly in 
descriptions, which he introduces only as episodes, 
and never attempts any of those allegorical 
applications of the sentiments and adventures of 
shepherds, which have made the Bucolics of Virgil 
a signal failure. Dramatic simplicity and truth 
are impressed upon the pictures exhibited in his 
poems, into the colouring of which he has thrown 
much of the natural comedy which is always seen 
in the common life of a free people. His fifteenth 
idyl, the Adoniazusae, is a masterpiece of the mi¬ 
metic exhibition of female character, rendered the 
more admirable by the skill with which he has 
introduced the praises of Arsinoe and Berenice, 
without sacrificing anything of its genuine dramatic 
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spirit. The form of these poems is in perfect 
keeping with their object. The symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement and the rapid transitions of the lively 
dialogue, the varied language and the musical 
rhythms, the combination of the prevailing epic 
verse and diction with the forms of common speech, 
all contribute much to the general effect In short, 
as Theocritus was the first who developed the 
powers of bucolic poetry, so he may also be said to 
have been the last who understood its true spirit, 
its proper objects, and its natural limits. 

The poems of Theocritus, however, are by no 
means all bucolic. The collection, which has come 
down to us under his name, consists of thirty poems, 
called by the general title of Idyls, a fragment of a 
few lines from a poem entitled Berenice , and twenty- 
two epigrams in the Greek Anthology, besides 
that upon the poet himself, which, as above stated, 
is probably the production of Artemidorus. Several 
other works were ascribed to him by the ancient 
grammarians. Suidas (s. v.) tells us that he wrote 
the poems called Bucolics in the Doric dialect, and 
that some ascribed to him also the following : — 
nponlSas, ’EA7ri5as, tipvovs, 'Hpcotvas, 

/ueArj, iAeyelas, Id/xSovs, 4ntypd[xp.aTa. The Greek 
author of a few sentences on the characteristics of 
the poetry of Theocritus, prefixed to his works, 
says that all poetry has three characters, the thpyri- 
gariKds, the SpapariKis, and the / uktik6s , and 
that bucolic poetry is a mixture of every form. 
Bergk has recently classed the poems of Theocritus 
under the heads of Carmina Bucolica, mimica , ly- 
rica , epica , and* cpigrammata (Rhein. Mus. 1838 
—1839, vol. vi. pp. 1C, &c.) 

Of the thirty so-called Idyls, the last is a late 
Anacreontic, of scarcely any poetical merit, and 
has no claim to be regarded as a work of Theocritus. 
Of the others, only ten belong strictly to the class 
of poems which the ancients described by the spe¬ 
cific names of /3ou/coAi/ca, TroigcviKd, alnoAucd , or 
by the first of these words used in a generic sense, 
Bucolics , or, as we say, pastoral poems ; but, taking 
the term Idyl in the wider sense explained above, 
we must also include under it several of the poems 
which are not bucolic, but which are pictures of the 
life of the common people of Sicily. In this ge¬ 
neral sense, the Idyls t properly so called, are the 
first eleven, the fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
first, the last of which has a special interest, as 
being the only representation we possess of the life 
of Grecian fishermen: the second and fifteenth are 
evidently pretty close imitations of the mimes of 
Sophron. Several of them are erotic in their cha¬ 
racter, and allied, in their form, to different species 
of poetry: thus, the twelfth and twenty-ninth have 
a decidedly lyrical complexion, while that of the 
nineteenth is epigrammatic, of the twentieth bu¬ 
colic, and of the twenty-third tragic : the thirteenth 
and eighteenth, which are also erotic, have the epic 
character, both in their subjects and their form ; 
and the twenty-seventh is an erotic * poem under 
the form of a mime. The sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth are imitations of another branch of the 
ancient lyric poetry, the encomium. The twenty- 
second is an epic hymn to the Dioscuri j the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth appear to be fragments of 
an epic poem on the adventures of Hercules, in the 
learned tone of the Alexandrian epos, but still 
distinguished by the free and simple style of Theo¬ 
critus ; and the twenty-sixth is also epic, but of 
very inferior merit, being a fragment of the story 
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of Pentheus, related in a dry rhetorical manner. 
Lastly, the twenty-eighth, entitled 'HAo/cdra, is an 
occasional poem, written in a very pleasing style. 
This great intermixture of the different species of 
poetry is quite in accordance with the spirit of the 
age and of the Alexandrian school, in which the 
poet was brought up. But, in those of the idyls 
which are certainly genuine, all these varieties are 
harmonized by the true poetical genius of Theocritus. 

But yet, if we carefully examine the collection 
as a whole, it will be found to contain incongruities 
of style and subject, and varieties of merit, too 
great to allow of the belief that all these twenty- 
nine idyls (for the thirtieth may be certainly ex¬ 
cluded) are the genuine productions of Theocritus. 
The introduction of spurious poems into the col¬ 
lection can easily be accounted for. As early as 
B. c. 200 there existed a collection of the works of 
the bucolic poets, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
as we learn from the following epigram of Artemi- 
dorus, which is prefixed to the works of Theocritus, 
and is also contained in the Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Anal, vol. L p* 293 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. i. p. 194) : — 

B ovko\iko1 M oicrai anopddes wokJ, vvv 5’ Si/xa naffat 

*Evt\ pads pL&vtipas, Iv t 1 pads dyi\as. 

Into such a collection, made at a time when critical 
science was in its infancy, every thing would na¬ 
turally be swept together that had the least tradi¬ 
tional or other claim to be regarded as the pro¬ 
duction of one of these three poets ; and, moreover, 
whatever was of doubtful authority would naturally 
be ascribed to Theocritus, as the most celebrated of 
the three. Of this large collection the idyls 
that have come down to us are merely samples, se¬ 
lected by the grammarians (whence the name of 
Eclngac , which was afterwards applied to bucolic 
poetry in general) ; and thus it has happened that, 
while much of the genuine poetry of Theocritus 
has been lost, there must be much that is not his 
in the collection we now possess. To distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious, we have scarcely 
any other test than internal evidence ; and here 
the danger arises, into which some critics appear to 
have fallen, of making the comparative excellence 
of the poems the sole test of their genuineness. It 
is impossible here to enter upon the detailed critical 
arguments for and against the genuineness of the 
several poems. The whole subject has been dis¬ 
cussed by Eichstadt (de Carm. Thcocr. ad sua Ge¬ 
nera revocat. c., Lips. 1794, 4to.), by E. Rein¬ 
hold (de Cenuinis Tkeocr. Carm. et Suppositiliis , 
Jen. 1819), by A. Wissowa ^ Theocritus Theocri- 
teus, Vratislav. 1828, 8vo.), and by Warton, 
Meineke, and WUsteminn, in their editions of 
Theocritus. Those idyls, of which the genuineness 
is the most doubtful, are the 12th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 26th, 27th, 29th, and 30th. 

The Metre chiefly employed in these poems is 
the heroic hexameter, adapted to the purposes of 
Theocritus by having a more broken movement 
substituted for the sustained and stately march of the 
Homeric verse. In a few cases other metres are 
employed. The dialect of Theocritus has given the 
grammarians considerable trouble. The ancient 
critics regarded it as a modification of the Doric dia¬ 
lect, which they called via Aevpts, and some of the 
modern editors have carried this notion so far as to 
try to expunge all the epic, Aeolic, and Ionic 
forms, which the best MSS. present. The feet, 
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however, is, that Theocritus purposely employed a 
mixed or eclectic dialect, in which the new or 
softened Doric predominates. (Jacobs, Praef ad 
Anth. Pal. p.xliii.; Wiistemann, Proleg. ad Tkeocr. 
p. xxxiv.) 

Of the other poems which have come down to us, 
the Berenice , of which we only possess five lines 
and a word, preserved by Athenaeus (vii. p. 284), 
was an encomium of the celebrated queen, the wife 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and the mother of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The poem entitled Syrinx, 
contained in the Greek Anthology, is an exercise 
of ingenuity, consisting in the composition of 
twenty verses in such a manner that the length of 
each pair of verses is less than that of the pair be¬ 
fore, and thus the whole resembles the ten pipes of 
the mouth-organ or Pan-pipes (crbptyt). Of the 
epigrams, two (Nos. 17, 18, Brunck) are supposed 
by Jacobs to be the productions of Leonidas of 
Tarentum, while, on the other hand, the Palatine 
MS. assigns the 10th epigram of Erycius to Theo¬ 
critus. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 376 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. vol. i. p. 194, vol. xiii. p. 958.) 

It is unnecessary to say much of the reputation of 
Theocritus. Both in ancient and in modern times, 
he has been deservedly placed at the head of the 
species of poetry which he formed, and in a very 
high rank among all poets, for the force and truth¬ 
fulness of his pictures, the beauty of his language, 
and the simple good taste of his style. The best 
discussion of his characteristics is that by Finken- 
stein, in the Introduction and Appendices to Are - 
thusa, oder d. Bukol. Dichtcr des Alterthums, Berl. 
1806—1810. The Eclogues of Virgil are mere imita¬ 
tions of the Bucolics of Theocritus, to which they are 
immeasurably inferior. [Virgilius.] The Alex¬ 
andrian grammarians gave Theocritus a place in one 
of their Pleiads, that, namely, of the sevenpmiscel- 
laneous poets ; and commentaries were written 
upon him by Amerias, Asclepiades of Myrlea, 
Theon, Theaetetus, Amarantus, Munatus, and 
others. The existing Scholia evidently contain a 
very small, and probably not the most valuable, 
portion of those commentaries: they consist chiefly 
of paraphrastic explanations of the text. 

The modern literature of Theocritus is much too 
voluminous to admit of any attempt to give here a 
list even of the chief editions and illustrative works. 
The titles of the whole occupy forty-nine columns 
of Hoffmann’s Lexicott Bibliographicum Scriptorum 
Graecorum. The Ediiio Princeps , in folio, con¬ 
taining the Works and Days of Hesiod and the 
Idyls of Theocritus, is without place or date, but 
is believed to have been printed at Milan about 
1481. There is another very early edition, in 8vo., 
without place or date. The next earliest edition 
is that of Aldus, containing the Idyls , and a vast 
mass of other matter, Venet. 1495, fol. For a full 
account of this and the other ancient editions, see 
Hoffmann. The chief among the more recent 
editions are those of Reiske, Viennae, 1765, 1766, 
2 vols. 4to. ; of Warton, Oxon. 1770, 4to.; of 
Bninck, in the Analecta , 1772, 4to.; of Valcke- 
naer, 1779—1781, 8vo.; of Schaefer, 1810, fol; of 
Heindorf, 1810, 8vo.; of Gaisford, in his Poetae 
Minores , Oxon. 1816,1820, 1823, 8vo.; of Kiess¬ 
ling, Lips. 1819, 8vo., reprinted, with Bion and 
Moschus, Notes, Scholia, Indices, and 'Portus’s 
Lexicon Dorictm , Lond. 1829, 2 vols. 8vo. ; of 
Jacobs, Halae, 1824, 8vo., only vol. i. published ; of 
Meineke, Lips. 1825, 12mo. j and, the most useful 
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of all for ordinary purposes, that of WUstemann, 
in Jacobs and Rost's Bibliotheca Graeco, Gothae, 
1830, 8vo. (a new edition is expected). For an 
account of the numerous Delectuses, and of the 
translations of the whole, or separate portions, of 
the Idyls, and of the works upon Theocritus, the 
reader is referred to Hoffmann. The chief English 
versions are those of Creech, Lond. 1681, 1684, 
1713, 1721, 12mo.; Fawkes, Lond. 1767, 8vo. ; 
and Polwhele, Lond. 1786, 4to., 1792, 1811, 8vo. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 764, foil. ; Wiis- 
temann’s Prolegomena; Bemhardy, Gesch. d. Gricch. 
Lit. vol. ii. pp. 925, foil.; Ulrici ; Bode.) [P. S.] 
THEOCY'DES, an architect of little eminence, 
who wrote on the proportions of the orders of 
architecture. ( Praecepta iSymmetriarum , Vitruv. 

vii. Praef. § 14.) [P. S.] 

THEODECTES (©coS&ttjs). 1. The son of 
Aristander, of Phaselis, a Dorian city of Pam- 
phylia, on the borders of Lycia, was a highly dis¬ 
tinguished rhetorician and tragic poet in the time 
of Philip of Macedon (Suid. s. v. ; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. ^acrrjXls (Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 855). 
He was a pupil of Isocrates (Pseudo-Plut. Vit. 
Isocr. 10, p. 837, d.) ; and also, according to Sui- 
das, of Plato and of Aristotle. The greater part 
of his life was spent at Athens, where he died at 
the early age of forty-one, while his father was 
still alive, and was buried by the side of the sacred 
road to Eleusia (Paus. i.37. §3; Pseudo-Plut. l.c .). 
The following epitaph, which was inscribed upon 
bis tomb, is preserved by Stephanus (/. c .): — 

x^ v kSXttokti •PatnjXlrTjv 0€o5fKrrjv 
K p&JTTCiy tv pij^ricrav M ovaat 'OXvpiriabes" 
Ai/rap 4ttI X^ v ' ^v* if pais rpial Kal Sex’ a/xiXAais 
* Oktco byripdvTovs a/LKpfdf/xrjv areepdvovs. 

The* people of his native city also honoured the 
memory of Theodectes with a statue in their 
agora, which Alexander, when he stopped at Pha¬ 
selis on his march towards Persia, crowned with 
garlands, to show his respect for the memory of 
a man who had been associated with himself by 
means of Aristotle and philosophy (Pint. Alex. 17 ; 
the words are ng^v cnrotiSovs ttj yevofx^vr) Si* ’Apt- 
<TTOTf\T)V Kal (pi\ocro(plav dpiXicf, rrpbs rhv AvSpa.) 
On this passage the question arises, whether the 
somewhat vague expressions used by Plutarch are 
to be understood as meaning simply that Alex¬ 
ander recognized a sort of tie between Theodectes 
and himself on account of their common con¬ 
nection with Aristotle, or whether the strict sense 
of the word is to be so urged as to establish 

a personal acquaintance between the king and 
Theodectes; each of these opinions having been 
maintained by eminent scholars (see Welcker, 
Kayser, Wagner, and Clinton, as quoted below). 
We believe the former view to be the right one ; 
but the question is too minute to be discussed 
here ; nor is it of much importance, since the age 
of Theodectes can be determined on other grounds. 

lie was one of the orators who contended for the 
prize proposed by Artemisia for a funeral oration 
in honour of Mausolus, in B. c. 352 (Suid. s.v.; 
Aul. Gell. x. 18: Suidas, however, gives the date 
wrongly, 01. 103, py', instead of 01. 107, pf'; 
see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. s. a ., and p. 287). Now 
the visit of Alexander to Phaselis was in 01. 111. 

Some critics read iv bh xopvv r pay new v. 
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4, B. c. 333; and, if we assume that the statue of 
which he took such special notice had been but 
recently erected, we may suppose that Theodectes 
died about B. c. 335 or 334, and therefore, accord¬ 
ing to Suidas's account of the length of his life, 
that he was bom about B.C. 376 or 375. He 
would then be about 23 or 24 at the time of the 
funeral of Mausolus ; about the same age as 
Theopompus, his rival on that occasion, and his 
fellow-pupil under Isocrates; and about ten years 
younger than Aristotle, a result agreeing with the 
account which makes him not merely the friend, 
but the pupil of that philosopher (Suid. 1. c.; Cic. 
Oral. 51, 57), and also with a story respecting their 
relation to each other, preserved by Athenaeus (xiii. 
p. 566, e). It is said that Theodectes was distin¬ 
guished for his personal beauty (see also Steph. 
Byz. 1. c.) y which excited the admiration of Aris¬ 
totle, as much as the beauty of Alcibiades en¬ 
chanted Socrates. The several passages of Aris¬ 
totle, in which Theodectes is mentioned, furnish 
decisive evidence of the strong regard and high 
esteem in which he was held by the philosopher. 
(Aristot. JRhet. ii. 23. § 13, &c.) 

Theodectes devoted himself, during the first part 
of his life, entirely to rhetoric, and afterwards he 
turned his attention to tragic poetry, but his dra¬ 
matic works partook largely of the rhetorical cha¬ 
racter, so that, while in tragedy he may be regarded 
as, to some extent, an imitator of Euripides, he 
must be considered, in his whole literary character, 
as the disciple of Isocrates, whose style he is said 
to have followed very closely. (Dionys. dc Is. 19; 
Hermipp. ap. Ath. x. p. 451,f.; Phot. Bibl. Cod. 260, 
p. 187, a. 1, Bekker; Suid. 1. c.) Like his master, 
he was a professional teacher of rhetoric and com¬ 
poser of orations for others, and was in part de¬ 
pendent on this profession for his subsistence, as 
we learn from a passage of Theopompus, who, 
while placing himself and Theodectes and Nau- 
crates, with their common master Isocrates, at the 
head of the oratorical profession (rrjs iv \6yois 
naiSeias ) among the Greeks, boasts that he and 
Naucrates were independent by their fortunes, 
while Isocrates and Theodectes were compelled by 
their necessities to teach, and to write orations for 
pay. (Phot. Cod. 176, p. 120, b. 30, foil.) Such 
a boast betrays, perhaps, a consciousness that, in 
real merit and in public esteem, Theodectes stood 
above the other pupils of Isocrates, and nearest 
to his master. It appears, however, pretty cer¬ 
tain that, on one great occasion, when these four 
orators were placed in competition with each other, 
namely, at the funeral of Mausolus, the prize was 
gained by Theopompus, who in this case also be¬ 
trayed his jealousy and vanity by the manner in 
which he boasted of his victory over his master 
Isocrates. (Euseb. Praep. Ev. x. 3.) In the 
accounts of this transaction an important question 
arises respecting the share of Theodectes in the 
contest. Some writers have concluded, from the 
testimonies on the subject, that, while the other 
three orators came forward with funeral orations 
in honour of Mausolus, Theodectes entered the 
contest with a tragedy on the subject of the king's 
life, under the title of Mausolus. This idea is 
perhaps sufficiently absurd to cany with it its 
own refutation; but it is also quite unsupported 
by the testimonies on which it professes to rest, a 
careful examination of which will show that Theo¬ 
dectes composed both an oration and a tragedy on 
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the same subject; that, though he was defeated by 
Theodectes in the competition of oratory, his tra¬ 
gedy gained the prize ; and that, while his oration 
was lost, his tragedy was extant down to the time 
of Gellius. (Gell. x. 18; Pseudo-Plut. Vit. Isocr. 

? . 838, b.; Suid. s. w. 0€o8ticnjs 9 ’I aoKpdrrjs), 
n this, as in so many other cases, we have to 
thank Suidas for originating the error by confound¬ 
ing the testimonies together; but the truth may be 
detected even in his confused account. (Suid. s. v. 
etoMtcrijs' teal ivltcrjae [5 ®€oMktt)s] pd\i<rra 
evtioKiurfaas iv p <Tir« rpayepdief &AA 01 be <pa<ri 
®*6iropnoy $x €ty irpeoreta). There still re¬ 
mains, however, a minor, and not unimportant 
question ; namely, whether the tragedy of Theo¬ 
dectes was brought out in a dramatic contest (or 
perhaps merely recited) at the funeral of Mausolus, 
or whether it was afterwards composed for the 
Athenian stage, and there rewarded with the first 
prize. It is no sufficient answer to the latter idea, 
to say that the subject was not one which would 
interest the Athenians, for, besides that the tra¬ 
gedies of that day derived nearly all their interest 
from their manner rather than their matter, the 
Athenians could not be indifferent to a subject 
which was employing the genius, not only of the 
greatest rhetoricians, but also of the greatest artists 
whom they then possessed. (See Did. of Antiq. 
s.v. Mausoleum , 2d ed.) The only safe conclusion, 
we believe, is that the evidence is insufficient to 
determine the question. 

For excellence in the art of rhetoric, as it was 
practised by the school of Isocrates, Theodectes 
appears to have possessed the highest qualifications. 
Among these, no mean place must be assigned to 
that personal beauty which has been already men¬ 
tioned. His memory was so strong, that he could 
repeat any number of verses, after they had been 
read to. him only once. (Quintil. xi. 2 . § 51; 
Aelian, N. A, vi. 10; Pollux, vi. 108 ; Cic. Tusc. 
i. 24). Connected with this strength of memory 
was a power greatly prized by the rhetoricians of 
the day, and possessed in a high degree by Theo¬ 
dectes, of solving a kind of complicated riddles 
called ypfyou (Poll. 1. c. ; A then. p. 451, f.; where 
two examples are given from his tragedies; Fr. 8, 
19, ed. Wagner). 

Dionysius places him, with Aristotle, at the head 
of the writers on the art of rhetoric. (De Comp. 
Verb. 2, de Vi die. in Dem. 48.) His treatise on 
the subject, entitled rexvy faropucfi (Suid. Steph. 
Eustath. II. cc.) 9 is repeatedly referred to by the 
ancient writers, from the comic poet Antiphanes, 
who was his elder contemporary (Ath. iv. p. 134, 
b.), down to Tzetzes (Chil. xii. 573). If we may 
believe Suidas (s. v.) it was in verse. Some appear 
to have believed the Rhetoric of Aristotle to be the 
work of Theodectes ; but this is a manifest error. 
(Quintil. ii. 15. § 10; with Spalding's Note; comp. 
Val. Max. viii. 14. § 3.) It seems, however, as 
might have been expected, that his work had some 
things in common with Aristotle’s views, especially 
as to the classification of words, and the exclusion 
of the idea of metrical numbers from prose com¬ 
position (Dion. II. cc*) 9 and we are told that Aris¬ 
totle wrote an introduction (uaaywyrj) to the work 
of Theodectes. (Diog. Laert. v. 24 ; Anon. Vit. 
Aristot. 9 where it is called and is said 

to have been in three books.) Cicero quotes certain 
statements, respecting the alleged occurrence of 
certain feet in prose, from the work of Theodectes, 
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whom he calls in primis politus scriptor atque arti/em 
(Oral. 51). The work is now entirely lost, as are 
also his orations, which are mentioned under the 
title of \6yoi prjropiKol (Steph. Byz. 1. c .), and 
which Eustathius ( l. c.) calls \6yoi hyaOol. All 
that we know of their subjects is that one of them 
was a defence of Socrates (Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23 ; 
Phot Frag. Cantab, p. 671, where he is wrongly 
called ©ctMcKTos), and that another was entitled 
N 6/jlos. (Aristot. 1. c.) A most valuable account 
of all that is known of the prose compositions of 
Theodectes is contained in the work of Marcker, 
de Theodectis Phaselitae Vita et Scriptis Comment. 1. 9 
Vratislav. 1835. 

We now turn to his dramatic works. It was 
not till after he had obtained renown in rhetoric, 
that he turned his attention to tragedy. (Suid. 
Plut. Vit. Isocr.; Phot. Cod. 260, ll. cc.). If, there¬ 
fore, the view above stated be correct, that he 
brought out his tragedy of Mausolus at the funeral 
of the Carian prince in B. c. 352, it may be assumed 
that this was about the time when he began to 
compose tragedies. The number of his dramas is 
uniformly stated as fifty. (Suid.; Steph.; Eustath.; 
ll. cc.) According to his epitaph, quoted above, he 
entered the dramatic contests thirteen times, and 
gained eight victories. Hence the conjecture seems 
very probable, that he always brought out a tetra¬ 
logy, and that the fifty dramas ascribed to him are 
to be taken as a round number, for fifty-two ; or it 
may be said that he brought out eleven tetralogies 
and two trilogies ; but the latter, though a more 
literal, is a less natural and more arbitrary expla¬ 
nation. We have the titles of ten of these dramas. 
Afar, 'AXkimiIuv, 'EAeV^, ®ve<rTys , Airyfcevs t Mav- 
trwAos, OISIttous, ’Op^rT^r, TvBeih, iAokttjttj y, to 
which three may be added with great probability, 
namely, BeWe po(p6vrr]Sy ®rj<revs , and Me/ivuv 4) 
’AxfAAeuy. Popular as his dramas were, on account 
of their adaptation to the taste of his contemporaries, 
it is probable, from the fragments which survive, 
that they would be condemned by a sound aesthetic 
criticism, as characterised by the lax morality and 
the sophistical rhetoric of the schools of Euripides 
and Isocrates. The former censure is meant to 
apply to the choice of his subjects rather than to 
the manner in which he treated them ; for we find 
in the fragments sound moral sentiments, lamenta¬ 
tions over the growing vice of the poet's times, 
examples of the heroic virtues, arguments against 
impiety and atheism, and in favour of divine provi¬ 
dence and justice; the last of which subjects appears 
to have been treated in such a manner as entirely 
to reject the old doctrine of fate, and consequently 
to make an essential change in the whole character 
and spirit of tragedy. His tragedies contained many 
of the enigmas to which reference has been made 
above ; an ingenious specimen is the attempt of a 
rustic to describe the letters which compose the 
name ®rjtrebs. 

A story is related about Theodectes, which* 
though almost certainly fabulous, ought not to be 
assed over, namely, that, in one of his tragedies 
e borrowed, or thought of borrowing, something 
from the sacred books of the Jews, and was struck 
blind as a punishment for his profanity ; but, on 
his repenting of the crime, his sight was restored 
to him. (Aristeas, de LXX. Interpr. in Gallandii 
Bibl. Pair. vol. ii. p. 803 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2. 
§ 14 ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. vii.; and other writers 
cited by Wagner, p. 114, b.) A sufficient proof 
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of the fabulous character of the story is derived 
from the non-existence, at that time, of any Greek 
version of the Old Testament. 

Theodectes had a son of the same name (see 
below), and a domestic slave, who was also his 
amanuensis (&.vayv<&<TTris teal ot/ceV^s), named 
Sibyrtius, who is said to have been the first of his 
condition who devoted himself to the study of 
rhetoric. He wrote a treatise on the art, Te'x^ai 
firfropiKatf according to Suidas, who, however, is 
just as likely as not to have confounded the master 
and the slave. (Suid. s. v. SiSbprtos.) 

2. A son of the former, who followed his father’s 
profession as a rhetorician, and, according to Suidas 
(8. t\), wrote an Encomium on Alexander the 
Epeirot, historical memoirs (laropiKh. faopLvjpara), 
a work on the customs of barbarian nations (vdptpa 
fiapeapticd ), a treatise on rhetoric in seven books 
/^ToptKTj), and many other works. (Fabric. 
Bib/. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 323, 324, vol. vi. p. 138 ; 
Welcker, die Griech. Tragod. pp. 1069, foil. ; 
Kayser, Hist. Crit. Trag. Giuec. p. 108, foil.; 
Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Graec . pp. 113, foil., in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca.) [P. S.] 

THEODEMIR, king of the Ostrogoths, and 
father of Theodoric the Great. [Theodoricus 
the Great.] 

THEO'DOCUS (©edSo/coy), the name given by 
Pococke (in his Latin Version of Abu-l-Faraj, Hist. 
Dynast, p. 128), and Wustenfeld ( Gesch . der Arab. 
AerxtCy p. 9) to a Greek physician in the service 
of Hajrtj Ibn Yfisuf, the general of the challf 
’Abdu-l-Malek Ibn Merwan, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury aftei Christ. lie is called in Arabic 

Txdduk (though with some slight variations in 
different MSS.), which Reiske ( Opusc . Med. ex 
Monim. Arab. p. 46) renders Theotychus , but 
Theodocus is probably nearer the truth. He is 
said to have had numerous eminent pupils ; and is 
probably the person called Tiaductis in the Latin 
Version of Rhazes (Cont. iii. 2, p. 53 ed. 1506,) 
and Tiaduk in Sontheimer’s German trans¬ 
lation of Ibn Baitar (vol. i. pp. 14, 137, &c.). 
There is rather a long life of Theodocus in Ibn 
Abf Osaibi’ah (vii. 5, Arab. MS. in the Bodleian 
Library), which is chiefly filled with anecdotes of 
his sayings. [W. A. G.] 

THEODO'RA, FLA'VIA MAXIMIA'NA, 
the daughter of Galeria Valeria Eutropia [Eu- 
tropia] by her first husband, whose name and 
station are alike unknown. After the second 
marriage of Eutropia with Maximianus Herculius, 
Constantius Chlorus having been elevated (a. n. 
292) to the rank of Caesar was required to repudiate 
his wife Helena [Helena] and to wed the step¬ 
daughter of his Augustus. By Constantius Theo¬ 
dora had six children, three daughters and three sons. 
The daughters were, 1. Flavia Valeria Constantia , 
united to the emperor Licinius. 2. Anastasia , wife 
of Bassianus [Bassianus]. 3. Eutropia , mother 
of Nepotianus who assumed the purple in a.d. 350 
[Nepotianus] ; with regard to the names of the 
sons, see the article Hanniballianus. (Aurel. 
Viet, de Caes. 39, Epit. 39; Eutrop. x. 14; 
Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs , vol. iv. Dioclet. 
Art. iii.) [W. R.] 

THEODO'RA, the wife of the emperor Justi¬ 
nian, was the daughter of Acacius, who had the 
care of the wild beasts of the Green faction of Con¬ 
stantinople. After the death of her father, she 
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and her sisters earned their living as pantomimic 
actresses; and Theodora, by the charms of her 
person and her skill in acting, soon became one of 
the greatest favourites of the stage. She earned 
the reputation of being the most beautiful and 
most licentious courtezan of the city, and Pro¬ 
copius, in his Secret History, has related the most 
scandalous tales of her amours. After practising 
her profession in public and in private at Constan¬ 
tinople for some time, she accompanied Ecebolus, 
who had been appointed to the government of the 
African Pentapolis. But she was soon deserted 
by her lover, and returned in indigence to the im¬ 
perial city. On her arrival at the scene of her 
former glory and infamy, she assumed a virtuous 
character, retired from the world, and appeared to 
support herself by spinning. While living in this 
retirement she attracted the notice of Justinian, 
who then governed the empire under his uncle 
Justin, and she gained such a mastery over the 
affections and the passions of the youthful prince, 
that he married the fair courtezan in 525, in spite 
of the vehement remonstrances of his mother and 
other relatives. On the death of Justin, and the 
elevation of Justinian in 527, Theodora was pub¬ 
licly proclaimed empress; and not content with 
conferring upon her this honour, her uxorious hus¬ 
band declared her to be an equal and independent 
colleague in the empire, and required all public 
functionaries to take the oath of allegiance in the 
joint names of himself and of Theodora. The part 
which she took in public affairs is related in the 
life of Justinian. [Justinianus I.] She died in 
548 of a cancer, having retained to the last her 
hold on the affections of Justinian. She is repre¬ 
sented by the historians as proud and tyrannical 
in the exercise of power ; but as none of her 
enemies have brought any charge against her 
chastity after her marriage with Justinian, we may 
safely conclude that bIhj never proved unfaithful to 
her husband. She bore Justinian only one child, 
a daughter, whom she buried in her life-time. 
(Procopius, Historia Arcana; the graphic sketch 
of Gibbon, Decline and Fall , c. xl. ; and the au¬ 
thorities quoted in the life of Justinian.) 

THEODORE'TUS (®eubu>pr)To?) is mentioned 
by Fabricius ( Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 432, ed. vet.) 
as a physician quoted by Paulus Aegineta (iii. 46, 
50, vii. 11. pp. 470, 475, 659), but in these pas¬ 
sages the word is the name of a medicine , not of a 
man. [W. A. G.J 

THEODORETUS (©coScfynjTos), or, as the 
name is sometimes written, both in ancient MSS. 
and in modern works, Theodoritus, — though 
the former is undoubtedly the more correct ortho¬ 
graphy,— was one of the most eminent ecclesiastics 
of the fifth century ; confessedly surpassing all his 
contemporaries in learning, and inferior to none of 
them in piety ; while, in his public conduct, he 
stands conspicuous and almost alone, as a calm and 
moderate champion of freedom of opinion in reli¬ 
gious matters, in an age when the orthodox and the 
heretics vied with one another in the bitterest in¬ 
tolerance and rancour. The one blot of moral 
weakness on the character of Theodoret is by no 
means so dark as some have represented, and, at 
all events, may be greatly extenuated, without un¬ 
fairness. And yet, but for that one fault, his name 
would have come down to us consigned to the list 
of heretics, by men, such as Cyril and Dioscorus, 
to whose spirit, it is no small praise to Theodoret 
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to say, his conduct displays the most marked 

contrast 

Theodoret was bom at Antioch towards the end 
of the fourth century of our era. The exact year 
of his birth is uncertain: from a minute examina¬ 
tion of the fragments of evidence) which are supplied 
chiefly by his own works, Gamier has fixed it at 
a, d. 386 ; and Tilleraont, with greater probability, 
at a. d. 393. (See their works, quoted at the end 
of this article.) Theodoret himself, who was na¬ 
turally infected with the credulity, which was uni¬ 
versal in his age,—for even the sceptics of the time 
were grossly credulous in some matters,—has re¬ 
lated various marvels which attended his birth, as 
well as subsequent passages of his life. His parents 
were persons of good condition in life, and of dis¬ 
tinguished piety ; and his mother, especially, had 
the most profound respect for the hermits or ascetics, 
one of whom had healed her of a disease of the 
eyes by means of the sign of the cross, and had 
also convinced her of the sinfulness of worldly 
pomp and luxury. After thirteen years of sterile 
wedlock, during which the prayers of several of 
these pious men had been offered on her behalf in 
vain, one of them named Macedonius at length 
announced that a son should be granted to her, but 
upon the condition that he should be consecrated 
to the service of God. It was not, however, till 
three years afterwards that the child was bom, 
and named ©eoSwprjToy, as being a special gift of 
God. As the period of his birth approached, the 
holy man who had predicted it kept continually in 
his mother’s recollection the condition attached to 
the gift, of which too he frequently reminded 
Theodoret himself in after years. The record of 
these circumstances, which are only a specimen of 
the wonders he relates, is important, on account of 
the influence which the belief of them exercised on 
the mind of Theodoret. 

He was brought up, and instructed in religion, 
by his mother, with a care suited to his peculiar 
position, and which he often mentions with grati¬ 
tude. At a very early age (scarcely seven years, 
according to an inference drawn from his 81st 
epistle) he was sent for his education to a celebrated 
monastery near Antioch, presided over by Eupre- 
piua ; and there he remained for twenty years 
(Ep. 81), until he left it to take charge of his dio¬ 
cese. He had for his instructors some of the most 
eminent ministers of the Eastern Church. He 
himself names Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia as his teachers ; but, as the former 
died before the end of the fourth century, he can 
scarcely have instructed Theodoret, except through 
his writings. Still less can we take literally the 
statement of Nicephorus (H. E. xiv. 54), that 
Theodoret was a disciple of ChrysoBtom, which can 
only me^n (and in this sense it deserves notice) 
that the writings of Chrysostom were studied by 
Theodoret as a model for his own exegetical works. 
Of his actual teachers, it appears that the chief was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose memory and works 
he constantly defended from the charge of hetero¬ 
doxy. The use which Theodoret made of those 
twenty-five years of study and retirement appears 
in the fruit which they bore at a later period, in 
his profoundly learned writings. During his resi¬ 
dence in the monastery he was appointed, first a 
reader, and then a deacon, in the Church of 
Antioch, by the patriarchs Porphyry and Alex¬ 
ander ; and, in the latter office, he seems to have 
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obtained considerable reputation by his sermons 
against the Arians, Macedonians, and especially 
the Apollinarists, who were the most formidable, 
by their numbers, among the heretics in the dio¬ 
cese. This matter is not very certain ; but it is 
clear that he must in some way have obtained a 
public reputation, to account for his appointment to 
the episcopate by Theodotus, the successor of 
Alexander in the see of Antioch. 

It was in A. d. 420 or 423, according to diffe¬ 
rent computations from his own writings ( Epist . 
81, 113, 116), that he left his monastery to suc^ 
ceed Isidorus as bishop of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, a 
small and poor city near the Euphrates, about two 
days’ journey from Antioch ; which was, however, 
the capital of a district of Syria, called Cyrrhestice, 
and the diocese of which contained eight hundred 
parishes (Epist. 32, 113). We learn from his own 
testimony, which there is every reason to believe, 
that he carried into his new office the quiet spirit 
of the monastery, and that ecclesiastical domination 
was never an object of his ambition. He still 
practised also the greatest moderation in his own 
mode of life ; while he improved the opportunities, 
presented by his office, of exercising the utmost 
generosity towards others. The fortune, which ho 
had inherited on the death of his parents, he had 
at once divided among the poor ; and his bishopric 
brought him no property, neither house, nor even 
a tomb (Epist. 113), and its annual revenues 
could not have been large. Yet out of these, in 
addition to his almB to the poor, he expended a 
large sum in the decoration of the city, in which 
he bunt covered porticoes, two large bridges, public 
baths, and an aqueduct (Epist. 79, 81, 138). He 
also attracted to the city artists and professional 
men, who were much wanted there, especially phy¬ 
sicians ; and he interceded, both with the imperial 
procurator, and with the empress Pulcheria, for an 
alleviation of the taxes with which the people of 
his diocese were burthened. In the midst of these 
acts of his public munificence we see an instance 
of his generosity to individuals, in the zeal with 
which he pleads in several letters to his friends, on 
behalf of Celestiacus of Carthage, who had been 
stript of his all by the Vandals (Epist. 29—36). 
After an episcopate of five and twenty years he 
could declare that he had never had anything to 
do with a court of justice, and had never received 
the smallest present; and afterwards, in his ad¬ 
versity, he suffered extreme want rather than ac¬ 
cept presents which would have enabled him to 
live in luxury. Not only did he thus conduct 
himself, but he succeeded, by his example and 
authority, in inducing his clergy to follow a similar 
mode of life. (Epist. 81.) 

At the same time he administered the spiritual 
affairs of his diocese with great vigour. At that 
wretched period in the history of the Church, one 
of the chief occupations of an orthodox bishop 
was to maintain the contest with the so-called 
heretics. The diocese of Theodoret was overrun 
with Arians, Macedonians, and especially Mar- 
cionites; but such was his success in converting 
them, that he speaks of them, in the year 449, as 
being all reconciled to the Catholic Church, and he 
declares that he had baptized ten thousand Mar- 
cionites. In this contest he ran great personal 
risks, having been more than once in danger of 
being stoned to death. Still he never, like many 
bishops, called in the aid of the temporal power ; 
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but he was assisted by a devoted band of monks, 
among whom one named Jacob was conspicuous ; 
and his zeal was inflamed by the belief that super¬ 
natural powers took part both for and against him. 
He tells us of devils appearing to him in the 
night, and demanding why he persecuted Marcion, 
with other marvels in the spirit of his age. 

In these useful labours and clerical duties, and 
in the composition of his exegetical and other 
works, Theodoret would, in happier times, have 
spent a peaceful life. But in that age it was im¬ 
possible for a man of any eminence to be neutral in 
the internecine war of the religious parties; and 
there were various influences at work to draw 
Theodoret into the vortex of the Nestorian con¬ 
troversy. To understand what follows, the reader 
not acquainted with the details of the history may 
read the article Nestorius. This part of the life 
of Theodoret has been grossly misrepresented by 
Gamier, and the writers who have followed him. 
If we are to believe them, he first adopted a 
heresy to gratify a private friendship ; and after¬ 
wards, from selfish motives, recanted his heresy, 
and anathematized his friend. It is true that 
Theodoret had formed an acquaintance with Nes¬ 
torius in the convent of Euprepius, where they 
were fellow students ; but there is no proof of any 
great intimacy between them, and none that Theo¬ 
doret ever adopted the tenets of Nestorius. His 
share in the contest is more that of an impartial 
mediator than that of a devoted friend and ad¬ 
herent: he acts, not with Nestorius, but with 
John of Antioch and the Oriental party ; not in 
order to favour Nestorian ism, but to resist the 
overbearing intolerance of Cyril, and to combat the 
errors, opposite to those of Nestorius, into which 
he conceived Cyril, and afterwards Eutyches, to 
have fallen. The proof of these statements is con¬ 
tained in the numerous writings in which Theo¬ 
doret explains hi9 views respecting the dispute, in 
all of which he appears as the champion of re¬ 
ligious freedom, and the opponent of those authori¬ 
tative statements of doctrine, which fetter private 
opinion without settling any controversy, or en¬ 
suring any permanent peace. To enter into the 
details of this subject would be inconsistent with 
the nature of this work, as well as impossible 
within the limits of the present article. We must 
be content to give a brief sketch of the external 
history of Theodoret's share in the dispute. 

At an early stage of the controversy (a. d. 430), 
he wrote a letter to the monks of Syria and the 
neighbouring countries, in reply to the twelve ca- 
pitula of Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria, in 
whose representations he detects, of course by in¬ 
ference only, Apollinarianism, Arianism, and other 
errors at the opposite extreme to those of Nestorius, 
especially the confusion of the two natures in the 
person of Christ, by so representing the hypostatical 
union as to make them only one. At the council 
of Ephesus (a. d. 431) he arrived earlier than the 
great body of the Eastern bishops, for whose pre¬ 
sence he, with others, in vain urged the assembly 
to wait before condemning Nestorius; and, upon 
their arrival, he took part with them in the sepa¬ 
rate synod which condemned the proceedings of 
the council, and decreed the deposition of Cyril. 
The council of Ephesus having thus only widened 
the breach,* it remained for the feeble emperor, 
Theodosius II., to decide which party he would 
support At first he warmly espoused the cause 
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of Nestorius, but soon afterwards, falling under 
the influence of certain monks of Cyril's party, he 
summoned the African and Oriental bishops to 
send seven representatives each, to explain to him 
the proceedings of the council of Ephesus. Theo¬ 
doret was one of the seven delegates of the 
Oriental party. On their arrival at Chalcedon, 
they were ordered to wait there for an audience 
with the emperor; and meanwhile Theodoret, 
being excluded from the Church by the influence of 
Cyril's party, preached to immense audiences, and 
celebrated the sacraments, in*a large court sur¬ 
rounded by porticoes. On the emperor's arrival, 
Theodoret pleaded the cause of the Oriental bishops 
before him with great eloquence and courage ; but 
the mind of Theodosius wa9 already surrendered 
to the other party, and the ambassadors of the 
Eastern churches were dismissed to their homes. 
On his return to Cyrus, Theodoret composed an 
elaborate work on the Incarnation, in five books 
(TT€VTa\6ytov ivavOpooTrdxrews)) in order fully to 
explain his own views upon the question, to guard 
himself against the accusation of sharing in the 
opinions of Nestorius, and to expose the heretical 
tendencies of Cyril’s tenets, and the unjust conduct 
of his party at the council of Ephesus. Of this 
work we only possess a few fragments, and those 
chiefly from the Latin translation of Marius Mer¬ 
cator, a bigotted adherent of the Cyrillian party, 
who declares his belief that Theodoret wrote the 
book at the instigation of the devil. About the 
same time, also, Theodoret came forward in de¬ 
fence of the memory of his master, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whose works had been denounced by 
Cyril and his friend Proclus of Constantinople, as 
the poisonous source of the Nestorian heresy. In 
a work which is now lost, Theodoret replied in 
detail to all the arguments advanced by Cyril 
against the works of Theodore ; and attacked 
Cyril with considerable bitterness, as we see from 
some fragments of the book, which are preserved 
in the acts of the fifth oecumenical council. (Har- 
douin, Act. Concil. vol. iii. pp. 106, &c.) 

Of the transactions of the following years, until 
the death of Cyril, it must suffice to say that 
Theodoret acquiesced in the peace effected by the 
intercession of the emperor between the parties of 
Cyril and of John, in so far as its doctrinal basis 
was concerned ; and he even submitted, and urged 
the friends of Nestorius to submit, to the deposition 
of Nestorius. But he always protested against that 
deposition ; and, when it became evident that no 
limits were assigned to the severity with which 
the Nestorians were to be treated (a. d. 435), he 
threw aside all pretence of peace, and stood forth 
as the decided opponent of Cyril, who, on his part, 
displayed the bitterest enmity against Theodoret. 
It is alleged that, when Cyril died (a. d. 444), 
Theodoret so far forgot himself as to express hig 
exultation at the event. Such conduct might be 
excused on the plea, that his joy was for the de¬ 
liverance of the Church from a source of bitterness; 
but the truth is, that the charge rests on passages 
in two works which it is probable that Theodoret 
never wrote, while, in other works, which are un¬ 
doubtedly genuine, he refers to Cyril's death in 
quite a different spirit 

Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril in the see of 
Alexandria, pursued his predecessor’s line of conduct, 
with even greater bitterness, and Theodoret soon 
found himself forced into a more prominent and 
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disastrous position in the controversy, through 
the necessity of resisting the renewed diffusion of 
the opinions of Cyril by the efforts of a party of 
Syrian monks, and still more by those of the cele¬ 
brated Eutyches of Constantinople, with whose 
name the Cyrillian doctrine became identified. 
[Eutyches.] Dioscorus supported the party of 
Eutyches with all his might; and, besides this 
ground of opposition, he had a personal motive of 
dislike to Theodoret, because the latter had signed 
a synodical epistle of Proclus, the bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, implying thereby, as Dioscorus main¬ 
tained, the superiority of that patriarch to those of 
Alexandria and Antioch. In fact, the conduct of 
Dioscorus throughout the whole Eutychian con¬ 
troversy betrays at least as much care for the 
aggrandizement of his own see as for the cause of 
truth. Through the influence of this prelate at the 
imperial court, Theodosius, who made no secret of 
the dislike he bore to Theodoret for his opposition 
to Cyril, was induced to issue a command to the 
bishop of Cyrus to confine himself within the limits 
of his own diocese, a. d. 448. At the same time 
that he obeyed the mandate, Theodoret addressed 
letters to some of the principal men of the empire, 
in vindication of his conduct; and in these letters 
we find some of the most interesting particulars of 
his previous life ( Epist . 79—82). He had already 
done his best to appease the enmity of Dioscorus 
by a letter, explaining his opinions, and adducing, 
as a proof of his orthodoxy, his acceptance of the 
statement of doctrine agreed upon by John and 
Cyril. Dioscorus, however, replied in the most 
violent language, plainly calling Theodoret a Nes- 
torian. As a last attempt to pacify the proud 
patriarch, Theodoret went so far, in a second letter, 
as to declare those accursed who said that the 
Virgin was not the mother of God, or that Christ 
was a mere man, or who would represent the Only- 
begotten as if in his person there were two Sons of 
God ; Dioscorus cut short the correspondence, by 
pronouncing a public anathema upon Theodoret in 
the church of Alexandria ; and soon afterwards, 
in a. d. 449, he assembled under his own pre¬ 
sidency the second Council of Ephesus, justly called 
the robber-synod, which pronounced the deposition 
both of Theodoret, and of Flavian, patriarch of 
Constantinople, Domnus, patriarch of Antioch, and 
the other bishops who had condemned Eutyches at 
the synod of Constantinople in the preceding year. 

Theodoret had been excluded from the synod 
which deposed him by the express wish of the 
emperor, who now commanded him to retire to a 
monastery at Apamea ; his enemies even threatened 
him with banishment. He bore his fall with dig¬ 
nity and cheerfulness, and preferred rather to suffer 
want than to accept the presents which were 
offered to him on every hand. Still neither he nor 
Flavian felt themselves bound to leave their enemies 
to enjoy their triumph and to domineer over the 
Church. They turned to the only remaining 
quarter in which there was any power to help 
them, the Roman bishop, Leo the Great, to whom 
Theodoret wrote a letter {Epist. 113), celebrating 
the renown of the apostolic see, praising the virtues 
and religious zeal of Leo, defending his own ortho¬ 
doxy by quotations from his writings, and request¬ 
ing permission to come to Rome, provided that the 
emperor should give his consent, to submit the 
whole case to the judgment of Leo and the Western 
bishops ; at the same time he requested to be od- 
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vised whether he should submit to his deposition. 
Leo, who had already pronounced against the Eu- 
tycbians, accepted Theodoret’s confession of faith as 
satisfactory, and declared him absolved from all eccle¬ 
siastical censure: but the proposal for an oecumeni¬ 
cal council in Italy was negatived by the emperor. 

At this precise juncture, however, the whole 
state of affairs was suddenly changed by the death 
of Theodosius II., A. d. 450, and the accession of 
Pulcheria and Marcianus, who were unfavourable 
to the Eutychians. Theodoret and the other deposed 
bishops were recalled from retirement, on the con¬ 
dition that they should be reinstated in their sees 
by the decision of an oecumenical council; and 
Theodoret himself joined in the demand for such a 
council, as necessary to restore peace to the Church. 
It assembled, first at Nicaea, and afterwards at 
Chalcedon, in a. d. 451. At its eighth session 
the petition of Theodoret for restoration to his 
bishopric was discussed, and he himself appeared 
to plead his cause. He was most enthusiastically 
received by his friends, but the party of his ene¬ 
mies was still powerful, at least in clamour. When 
he attempted to give an account of his opinions, he 
was interrupted by the cry, u Curse Nestorius, his 
doctrines, and his adherents! ” In vain did he 
represent that he cared far less for restoration to 
his see than for permission to clear himself from 
the misrepresentations to which he had been sub¬ 
jected : the generous answer to his appeal was the 
renewed cry, “ He is a heretic himself: he is a 
Nestorian : thrust out the heretic! ” Yielding at 
last to the clamour, he exclaimed, “ Anathema on 
Nestorius, and on every one who denies that Mary 
is the mother of God, and who divides the Only- 
begotten into two Sons. I have subscribed the 
confession of faith, and the letter of the bishop 
Leo ; and this is my faith.—Farewell.” This de¬ 
claration was received with the applause of the 
whole assembly, and their unanimous vote restored 
Theodoret to his bishopric. (Harduin. Concil. vol. 
ii. pp. 496, foil.) 

Whatever weakness Theodoret displayed on this 
occasion consisted, not in the sacrifice of any reli¬ 
gious conviction, but in suffering himself to be 
deprived of the opportunity of explaining his real 
opinions. He was no Nestorian ; and, though his 
whole character forbids us to suppose that he was 
a believer in anathemas, yet he had the misfortune 
to live in an age when the anathema was esteemed 
the natural and proper form for a declaration of 
religious belief, and when no man was deemed 
sincere in the faith which he professed, until he 
was also prepared to declare the doctrines from 
which he differed accursed. Theodoret himself, as 
we have seen, had already condemned the tenets 
of Nestorius in nearly the very words which he 
uttered at the council; and if he hesitated to repeat 
them then, it was only as a protest against the 
spirit in which the declaration was sought to be 
extorted from him ; a protest which, we think, is 
implied in the “ farewell,’* by which he appears to 
utter his resolution never more to mix in such 
scenes of strife. That resolution he kept. After 
sharing in the subsequent proceedings of the coun¬ 
cil, which compensated to some degree for its 
conduct towards him by pronouncing the condem¬ 
nation of Eutyches, Theodoret returned to his 
home at Cyrus, where he devoted the rest of his 
life to literary labours, committing the charge of 
his diocese to Hypatias. He appears to have died 
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In a. n. 457 or 458. (Gennad. de Vir. Ittustr. 89.) 
His remains were deposited in the same urn with 
those of his stedfast supporter, the monk Jacobus 
Thaumaturgus, who died shortly after him. 

Since his death his memory has met with the 
same varied fortune that he himself suffered during 
life. The emperor Justin honoured his statue with 
a solemn installation in his episcopal throne ; but 
the various Monophysite sects continued their op- 
position to his writings, and twice procured the 
condemnation of them by ecclesiastical synods 
during the reign of Anastasius, in a. d. 499, and 
512. Marius Mercator, the bitter opponent of 
everything connected with Nestorianism, represents 
Theodoret as one of the worst of heretics ; and he 
is followed by Gamier, the completer of Sirmond’s 
edition of Theodoret, the value of whose very 
learned and elaborate treatise on the life of Theo¬ 
doret is seriously diminished by the recklessness 
with which he not only adopts the calumnies of 
Mercator, but even falsifies facts in order to support 
them. Cave has been to some degree misled by 
these writers ; biityet he gives us so warm and just 
a eulogy of the character of Theodoret as to make 
one smile at the words with which he introduces 
it: “ Meliori quidem fato, et molliori censura 
dignus erat Theodoritus.” Tillemont has re¬ 
futed many of Garnier’s misrepresentations ; but 
he sometimes defends the orthodoxy of Theodoret 
by arguments which the bishop of Cyrus himself 
would scarcely have adopted. For the complete 
vindication of Theodoret’s character we are in¬ 
debted to the German church historians, Schrockh 
ami Neander. 

A strong encomium upon his learning and his 
style will be found in Photius ( Bibl . Cod. 46), 
who describes his language as pure and well- 
chosen, and his composition as clear, rhythmical, 
and altogether pleasing. In other passages Pho¬ 
tius notices several of the works of Theodoret 
(Cod. 31, 56, 203—205, 273) ; and an incomplete 
list of them is given by Nicephorus Callistus 
(//. E. xiv. 54). Many of them are mentioned 
by Theodoret himself, in his letters ( Epist . 82, 
113, 116, 145). The fullest account of them is 
contained in Gamier’s second Dissertation, de Li- 
bris Theodoreti . 

I. The most important of Theodoret’s works are 
those of an exegetical character, in several of which 
he adopts the method, not of a continuous com¬ 
mentary, but of proposing and solving those diffi¬ 
culties which he thinks likely to occur to a 
thoughtful reader ; so that these works are essen¬ 
tially apologetic as well as exegetical. This me¬ 
thod is pursued, especially in the first of his com¬ 
mentaries, which is upon the first eight books of 
the Old Testament, that is, the five books of 
Moses, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and is entitled 
eis Tct &wopa rfjs &tla$ ypatprjs tear* 4K\oyf]y 9 or, 
Qaaestiones in Octateuchum; and also in the second 
of them, upon the books of Kings (i. e. Samuel 
and Kings) and Chronicles, entitled E is rd &rov- 
Htva r&v ficuriXei&v teal rtav •Kapaheiicop.ivwv. As 
a specimen of his method, we give two or three of 
the first questions which he proposes on the book 
of Genesis. First, “ Why did not the writer pre¬ 
face his account of the creation with the doctrine 
of God ” (StoXoyla ); to which he replies, that 
Moses was sent to a people infected with Egyptian 
pantheism, and that therefore the very first thing 
that he had to teach them was the distinction 
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between the creature and the Creator ; and in so 
doing, instead of passing by the general subject of 
theology, he has laid the foundation on which it 
all rests, in the doctrine of the independent and 
eternal existence of the one true God. The se¬ 
cond question is, “ Why does he not mention the 
creation of angels? " The third, “ Did angels exist 
before the heaven and the earth, or were they 
created at the same time with them ? ” In this 
and many other questions he grapples with some 
of the most difficult points of controversy which 
had occupied the Church from the apostolic age to 
his own time, especially with the various forms of 
Gnosticism and Manichaeism. His other com¬ 
mentaries are upon the Psalms ('Epprivela els robs 
eKarbu Trevri\Kovra \f/a\fio6s), the Canticles ('Ep/urj- 
vela els rb ^orfxa rwv cL<jix6.t<dv), Isaiah (E Is rhv 
’Htrafav irpo^rrfv tp/jirjveia tear* 4 k\ uyfiv), Jere¬ 
miah, with Baruch and the Lamentations (*E p/jtrj- 
vela T?js irpocprjTelas rov Selov 'Iepe/tdov), Ezekiel 
('Ep/urjyela rrjs rrpoQrjrelas rot) Selov *U£eKtrf\) 9 
Daniel (vn6fj.vr)ixa els rks dpdcreis rov irpotfnfrou 
AcmijA), and the Twelve Minor Prophets (Mfxvrina 
efr rovs bubeica srpotp^ras). With respect to the 
New Testament, we have commentaries by Theo¬ 
doret on the fourteen epistles of Paul (*E pfirjveia 
r£y tb' iTri<TTO\uv rov aylov cnro<rrd\ov TlabXov). 

II. Theodoret has also left two works of an his¬ 
torical character, but of very different value. (1) 
His Ecclesiastical History , in five books (’Ek/cAtj- 
<naaTtKrjs laroplas \6yot 7rei/Te), is a very valuable 
work, on account of its learning and general im¬ 
partiality, though it is occasionally one-sided, and 
often runs into a theological treatise. It was in¬ 
tended, as he himself tells us in the preface, as a 
continuation of the History of Eusebius. It begins 
with the history of Arianism, under Constantine 
the Great, and ends with the death of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia in a. d. 429, although it contains 
an allusion to an isolated fact which occurred as 
late as a. d.444. (2) The work entitled &t\69eos 
'larropia, or Religiosa Ilistoria y contains the lives 
of thirty celebrated hermits, and displays that 
weak side of the character of Theodoret, which 
has already been mentioned as the necessary result 
of the earliest impressions he received. It is 
rather the work of a credulous ascetic than of a 
learned theologian. 

III. Of his works against Cyril, the Eutychians, 
and the heretics in general, the chief are, (1) His 
censure (bvarponyj) of the twelve heads of anathe¬ 
matization (dmflepaTio'jUof) of Cyril: (2) Thegreat 
work against the Eutychians, in a. d. 447, the 
year before the condemnation of Eutyches at Con¬ 
stantinople, entitled 'Epayiarys ijrot TloXbfiopcpos 
(the Mendicant or Many-shaped), which, as he 
explains in the preface, was intended to imply that 
the Eutychians endeavoured to pass off their doc¬ 
trines, like beggars with their tales of imposture, 
under many guises, derived from many previous 
heresies. The work is in the form of a discussion 
between the Mendicant and the Orthodox (*Epo- 
viarrrjs and ’Op66bo{os) y and it is divided into 
three dialogues; the first, entitled y Arperror, to 
prove that the Son of God is unchangeable; the 
second, ’'A <rvyxvros 9 that his divine nature a in¬ 
capable of being mixt or confounded with the 
nature of man ; the third, *Aira0fjj, that the divine 
nature is insusceptible of suffering ; and to these 
dialogues are appended syllogistic demonstrations 
(diro5«l£€(s bid truXKoytcrpwy) of the three propo- 
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sitiona maintained in them, namely, first, that God 
the Word ia unchangeable (Sri Hrpemos 4 @ebs\ 
secondly, that his union with the human nature is 
without confusion (Sri Surtyxvros y svanris), 
and, thirdly, that the divine nature of the Saviour 
is incapable of suffering (Sri drrad^s y roO 'Xurrj- 
pof &e6rys). The work displays great learning 
and power, with a moderation which made it os 
displeasing to the Nestorians as it was to the Eu- 
tycnians: (3) A work against heresies in general, 
entitled Alperucys KoucofivOlas ixiropi f, or, Hoe - 
reticarum Fabtdarum Epitome, in five books, ad¬ 
dressed to Sporadus. In this work, which seems 
to have been written after the end of the Nesto- 
rian and Eutychian disputes, he not only uses, with 
regard to other heretics, the intolerant language 
which was common in that age, but he speaks of 
Nestorius in terms of bitterness which cannot be 
defended, and which occur again in a special work 
against Nestorius, addressed to the same Spo- 
racius. The warmest admirers of Theodoret must 
lament that, after the contest was over, he took such 
means to set himself right with his former oppo¬ 
nents : (4) Twenty-seven books against various 
propositions of the Eutychians ( \6yoi kC vpbs 
hia<p6povs deVets), an abstract of which is supplied 
by Photius. (Bill. Cod. 46.) 

IV, The chief of his remaining works are ; (1) 
An apologetic treatise, intended to exhibit the con¬ 
firmations of the truth of Christianity contained in 
the Gentile philosophy, under the title of 'EWyvi- 
k&p &*pav*vriKifi it adypdruv' *itayye\iicys d\y- 
Oeias ‘EWy^tKrjs <pt\o<ro<pias Myvaxris, Graeco- 
rum Affediomm Curatio ; seu , EvangeUcae VerUatis 
ex Gentilium Philosophia Cognitio: (*2) Ten Orations 
on Providence (wept itpovolas \6yoi 8^/ca): (3) Va¬ 
rious Orations, Homilies, and minor treatises: (4) 
One hundred and eighty-one letters, which are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Theo¬ 
doret and his times. 

There are only two complete editions of the 
works of Theodoret. both of very great excellence ; 
but the later having the advantage of containing 
all that is good, and correcting much that is faulty, 
in its predecessor. The first is that edited by the 
Jesuits Jac. Sirmond and Jo. Gamier, in five vo¬ 
lumes folio, Paris, 1642—1684: the first four 
volumes, by Sirmond, contain the bulk of the 
works of Theodoret in Greek and Latin ; and the 
fifth, some minor works and fragments omitted by 
Sirmond, together with Gamier’s five dissertations 
on (1) the History, (2) the Books, (3) the Faith 
of Theodoret, (4) on the fifth General Council, 
(5) on the Cause of Theodoret and the Orientals. 
The faults of these valuable treatises have been 
already mentioned. Tho other edition, founded 
on the former, is that of Lud. Schulze and J. A. 
Noesselt, Halae Sax. 1769—1774, 5 vols. in 10 
parts 8vo. For an account of the editions of se¬ 
parate works, see Hoffmann, Lexicon, Bibliogr . 
Seriptorum Graecorum, 

(Gamier, DusertcUiones f in voL 5 of Schulze's 
edition Tilleraont, Mem. voL xiv.; Cave, Hist. 
Litt . 8. 4 . 423, pp. 405, foil., ed. Basil ; Fabric. 
Bitl. Qraeo. vol. vii. pp. 429, foll^voL viii. pp. 277, 
foil.; Schulze, De Vita et Scrtplis B. Thcodoreti 
Dissertation prefixed to vaL i. of his edition ; 
Neander, Gfesehickte der ChristL Relig . «. Ktrche , 
yol. ii. passim ; Schrtickh, CkrisUiohe Kirchenges- 
ohichte, vol xviii. pp. 365, foil.) 

A few insignificant ecclesiastics of the name are 
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mentioned by Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace, vol viii.- 
pp. 307, 308.) [P. S.] 

THEODORICUS or THEODERICUS I., 
king of the Visigoths from a. d. 418* to 451, was 
the successor of Wallia, but appears to have been 
the son of the great Alaric. (Gibbon, Decline ami 
Fall , c. xxxv. note 10.) Not content with the 
limits of his dominions, Theodoric broke the peace 
whioh existed between the Visigoths and the 
Romans, took several places in Gaul, and laid siege 
to Arles in a. d. 425. He was, however, obliged 
to retire on the approach of Aetius, with whom he 
concluded a peace ; and he then turned his arms 
against the Vandals in Spain, upon receiving a 
sufficient subsidy from the Roman general. Theo¬ 
doric however was only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to attack the Romans again ; and ac¬ 
cordingly, while the Burgundians invaded the 
Belgic provinces, Theodoric laid siege to Narbonne 
in a. d. 436. Aetius displayed his usual activity; 
he defeated the Burgundians in battle, and sent 
LitoriuB to oppose Theodoric. The inhabitants of 
Narbonne had resisted many months all the efforts 
of Theodoric to take the town ; but they were 
reduced to the last extremities of famine, when 
Litorius, in the following year (a. d. 437) cut his 
way through the entrenchments of the besiegers. 
The siege was immediately raised ; and Aetius, 
who arrived shortly afterwards, defeated Theodoric 
with great slaughter, and obliged him to retire into 
his own dominions. The Gothic king was now 
obliged to act on the defensive; and Aetius, on his 
return to Italy, left Litorius at the head of an 
army, chiefly consisting of Huns, to prosecute the 
war. Unable to resist the Romans in the field, 
Theodoric retired to Toulouse, where he was be¬ 
sieged by Litorius in a. d. 439. Despairing of 
success, Theodoric now endeavoured to obtain a 
peace by the mediation of his Christian bishops ; 
butLitorius, confident of success, and relying upon 
the predictions of the pagan augurs, that he should 
enter the Gothic capital in triumph, refused all 
the proposals which were repeatedly made him. 
The presumption of Litorius appears to have made 
him careless. The Goths availed themselves of a 
favourable opportunity, sallied out of their city, 
and, after a long and obstinate battle, defeated the 
Roman army, made their general prisoner, and 
conducted him in triumph through the streets of 
Toulouse. This victory turned the fortune of the 
war ; and the whole of the country as far as the 
Rhone lay exposed to the ravages of the barbarians. 
Avitus, who was then praefiectus praetorio in Gaul, 

. v * * “ Jy 

entered into negotiations with Theodoric, whicl 
ended in a peace, the terms of which are not related, 
but which must have been in favour of the bar¬ 
barians. This last peace between Theodorio and 
the Romans does not appear to have been inter¬ 
rupted. Theodoric had sought to strengthen his 
power by giving one of his daughters in marriage 
to the eldest son of Genserk, king of the Vandals 
in Africa ; but Genseric, who suspected that his 
son's wife had conspired to poison him, igne- 
miniously deprived her of her nose and ears* and 
sent her back in this mutilated condition to her 
father at Toulouse. To revenge this unpardonable 

* His accession was not in a.d. 419, as is stated 
by Gibbon and most writers. See Clinton, Fasti 
Bom. ad ann. 418. 
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outrage, Theodoric made formidable preparations 
for an invasion of Africa ; and the Romans, who 
always encouraged the discords of the barbarians, 
readily offered to supply him with men and arms. 
But Genseric averted the threatening danger by 
persuading Attila to attack both the Romans and 
the Goths. With an enormous army composed of 
various nations, Attila crossed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg, and marched into Gaul. Aetius collected a 
powerful force to oppose him, and Theodoric, at the 
head of his Visigoths, and accompanied by his two 
sons Thorismond and Theodoric, joined the Roman 
general. On the approach of Aetius, Attila, who 
had laid siege to Orleans, retreated to the plains of 
Champagne. Aetius followed close upon his rear. 
The hostile armies at length met in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ch&lons on the Marne, and in a short but 
most bloody engagement, Attila was defeated with 
great loss. The victory was mainly owing to the 
courage of the Visigoths and of the youthful 
Thorismond ; but their king Theodoric fell at the 
commencement of the engagement, as he was riding 
Along the ranks to animate his troops (a. d. 451). 
He was succeeded by his son Thorismond. Theo¬ 
doric was a wise and prudent monarch ; and by his 
courage in war, and his just administration at home, 
he earned the love of his subjects and the respect 
of his enemies. He introduced among his subjects 
a love of Latin literature, and his sons were care¬ 
fully trained in the study of the writers and the 
jurisprudence of Home. (Jornandes, de Reb. Get. 
34,36’—41 ; Sidon. Apoll. Panegyricus Avito ; the 
Chronicles of Idatiusand the two Prospers; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall , c. xxxv.; Tillemont, Histoirc dcs 
Empereurs , vol. vi.) 

THEODORICUS or THEODERICUS II., 
king of the Visigoths a. d. 452—466, was the 
second son of Theodoric I. He was present with 
his father at the battle of Chalons in 451, and 
succeeded to the throne by the murder of his 
brother Thorismond at the close of the following 
year (452). [Thorismond.] In a. d. 455 Avitus, 
who had been well acquainted with the elder 
Theodoric, was sent as ambassador to the court of 
Toulouse, to renew the alliance between the 
Visigoths and the Romans. While staying with 
Theodoric, he received intelligence of the death of 
Maximus, and of the sack of Rome by the Vandals. 
His royal host pressed him to mount the vacant 
throne, and promised him his powerful assistance. 
Avitus could not resist the temptation, and the 
senate was obliged to receive a master from the 
king of the Visigoths. Theodoric soon showed 
that he was an able and willing ally of the emperor 
whom he had placed upon the throne. The Suevi, 
who had settled in Gallicia in Spain, threatened to 
extinguish the last remains of Roman independence 
in that country. The inhabitants of Carthagena 
and Tarragona implored the assistance of Avitus ; 
and when Rechiarius, the king of the Suevi, refused 
to listen to the proposals of peace and alliance 
which were made by the emperor, Theodoric, at the 
head of a formidable army, crossed the Pyrenees. 
This expedition was followed with the most com¬ 
plete success. The Suevi were defeated with great 
slaughter about twelve miles from Astorga, their 
capital Braga fell into the hands of Theodoric, and 
their unfortunate monarch, who had attempted to 
escape, was taken prisoner and put to death. 
These events happened towards the close of 456. 
Theodoric now carried his victorious arms into 
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Lusitania, and took Merida the capital of the 
country. But early in the following year (457), 
before he had time to provide for the security of 
his conquests, he was obliged to return in haste to 
his own dominions, probably fearing evil conse¬ 
quences from the fall of Avitus. [Avitus.] Al¬ 
though Theodoric had professed to invade Spain as 
the servant of Avitus, he had made a secret stipu¬ 
lation that all the conquests he effected should 
belong to himself. He was therefore unwilling to 
relinquish the advantages he had already gained in 
that country; and accordingly we find that he sent 
an army into Spain in 458, under the command of 
Cyrila, and again in the following year (459) fresh 
troops under Suniericus. In the course of the 
latter year he had a more formidable enemy to cope 
with; for the emperor Majorian marched into Gaul, 
defeated Theodoric in battle, and concluded a 
peace with him. The death of Majorian in 461, 
and the conquests of the Vandals in Italy released 
Theodoric from all fear ; he violated his recent 
treaty with the Romans, and appears to have 
designed to make himself master of the whole of 
the Roman dominions in Gaul. He succeeded in 
uniting the territory of Narbonne to his own ; but 
his victorious career was checked by the defeat and 
death of his brother Frederic, who was slain in 
battle near Orleans by Aegidius, the Roman com¬ 
mander in Gaul. A great part of Spain apparently 
owned the authority of Theodoric ; but the Chro¬ 
nicles merely tell us of embassies that constantly 
passed between the king of the Visigoths and the king 
of the Suevi, and give us little or no information of 
the relative power of the two parties. Theodoric 
lost his crown by the same crime by which he had 
gained it. He was assassinated in 466 by his 
brother Euric, who succeeded him on the throne. 
Theodoric II. was, like his father, a patron of letters 
and learned men; and the poet Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who resided for some time at his court, has given 
us an interesting account, in a letter to a friend 
(A>. i. 2), of the personal appearance, manners 
and habits, of the king of the Visigoths. (Jornandes, 
de Reb. Get. 43, 44 ; Sidon. Apoll. Panegyr. Avito ; 
the Chronicles of Idatius, Marius, and Victor ; 
Greg. Tur. ii. 11; Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, 
vol. vi.) 

THEODORICUS or THEODERICUS (0«u- 
depixos), Bumamed the GREAT, king of the 
Ostrogoths, was the son of Theodemir by his fa¬ 
vourite concubine Eralieva. He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna in a. d. 455, two years 
after the death of Attila. His father, and his fa¬ 
ther’s brothers, Walamir and Widimir, had secured 
the independence of the Ostrogoths bv the defeat 
of the Huns, and ruled their people as the acknow¬ 
ledged descendants of the royal race of the Amali. 
In the eighth year of his age Theodoric was sent 
as a hostage to the emperor Leo, who .had pur¬ 
chased the assistance of the Ostrogoths by an an¬ 
nual subsidy. Theodoric received his education 
at Constantinople, and was restored to his father 
in 473, when he had reached the age of eighteen, 
as the emperor hoped to gain the favour of the Os¬ 
trogoths by this mark of confidence. During his 
absence Theodemir had become sole ruler of the 
nation, since Walamir had fallen in battle, and 
Widimir, the younger of the brothers, had marched 
into Italy and Gaul at the head of an army of 
barbarians. Theodoric had been carefully trained 
at Constantinople in all martial exercises, and had 

3x2 
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not lost, amidst the effeminacy of the Greek court, 
any of the ferocious valour of his people. Soon 
after his return he gathered around him a body of 
volunteers, and, without the knowledge of his fa¬ 
ther, descended the Danube, and conquered and 
slew in battle a Sarmatian king. Theodoric after¬ 
wards accompanied his father and the Ostrogoths, 
when they quitted their settlements in order to 
obtain a more fertile territory at the expense of 
the Byzantine empire. This was in the last year 
of the reign of the emperor Leo; and Zeno the 
Isaurian, who succeeded him in 474, hastened 
to make peace with the Ostrogoths, ceded to them 
the southern part of Pannonia and Dacia, and en¬ 
trusted them with the defence of the lower Da¬ 
nube. They had scarcely time to take possession 
of their new territory, when the death of Theo- 
demir, in 475, placed Theodoric on the throne of 
the Ostrogoths. 

Theodoric was for some time a faithful ally of 
Zeno. He was of great assistance to the emperor 
in restoring him to the throne, when he was ex¬ 
pelled in 476 [Zeno] ; and he carried on war, 
on behalf of Zeno, with another Gothic, prince, 
Theodoric, the son of Triarius ; but the treachery 
of Zeno, who neglected to supply him with the 
provisions and the reinforcements of troops he had 
promised, led the son of Theodemir to conclude a 
peace with the son of Triarius. To punish the 
emperor, and, still more, to satisfy the appetite of 
his subjects for plunder, Theodoric, the son of 
Theodemir, now ravaged the Byzantine dominions, 
and laid waste the whole of Macedonia and Thes¬ 
saly. At length, in 483, Zeno appeased his resent¬ 
ment by conferring upon him the titles of Patrician 
and Praefectus militiae, by liberal donatives, by 
adopting him as his son, by erecting his statue in 
front of the imperial palace, and, finally, by raising 
him to the consulship in the following year, 484. 
But these honours did not long retain Theodoric 
in his allegiance ; the restless spirit of his country¬ 
men would not allow him to remain quiet if he 
had desired it; and accordingly he again took up 
arms in 487, and marched upon Constantinople. 
To save himself and his capital, Zeno gave Theo¬ 
doric permission to invade Italy, and expel the 
usurper Odoacer from the country. The proposal 
was gladly accepted by the king of the Ostrogoths; 
but the terms on which the conquered country was 
to be held seem to have been purposely left in 
ambiguity. The Greeks afterwards asserted that 
Theodoric had promised to conquer tho country 
for the emperor; while the Ostrogoths, on the other 
hand, alleged that Zeno had expressly ceded Italy 
to their king. . 

Theodoric commenced his march towards Italy 
in 488. The reputation of the leader, and the 
wealth and beauty of Italy, attracted to his stand- 
;trd a vast host of Goths. They were accompanied 
by their wives and children, and they carried with 
them all their moveable property. It was, in fact, 
an emigration of the whole nation. After encoun¬ 
tering numerous obstacles and dangers, and fight¬ 
ing his way through various tribes of Bulgarians, 
Gepidae, and Sarraatians, Theodoric at length en¬ 
tered Italy in the summer of 489, Odoacer had 
collected a powerful army to oppose him, and the 
first battle was fought on the banks of the Sontius 
cfr Isontius, not far from Aquileia (28th of August, 
489). Odoacer was defeated with great loss, but 
he again collected his troops in the neighbourhood 
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of Verona, and offered battle a second time to 
Theodoric (27th of September, 489). This second 
battle was still more disastrous than the former 
one, and Odoacer was compelled to relinquish the 
open country to the invaders, and to shut himself 
up within the strong fortifications of Ravenna. In 
the following year (490) he sallied out of the 
town, and at first gained some advantages over the 
troops of Theodoric in the neighbourhood of Pavia; 
but the Gothic king soon rallied his forces, and 
defeated Odoacer in a third and decisive victory 
on the banks of the Adda (August, 490). Odoacer 
again took refuge in Ravenna, where he sustained 
a siege of three years, while the generals of Theo¬ 
doric gradually subdued the whole of Italy. At 
length, in 493, Odoacer agreed to admit the Os¬ 
trogoths into Ravenna, on condition that he and 
Theodoric should rule jointly over Italy. The 
treaty was confirmed by an oath, but after a few 
days Odoacer, in the midst of a banquet, was 
stabbed by the hands or command of his more for¬ 
tunate rival (5th of March, 493). 

Theodoric was now the undisturbed master of 
Italy, which he ruled for thirty-three years, till his 
death in 526. The history of his long and pros¬ 
perous reign does not fall within the plan of the 
present work. A few particulars only can be 
mentioned, and the reader must refer for further 
information to the glowing description of Gibbon. 
As soon as Theodoric was firmly seated on the 
throne, he turned his attention to the improvement 
of the country, which had sunk into the most mi¬ 
serable condition from the long and devastating 
wars it had gone through. The third part of the 
lands, which had been previously seized by Odoa¬ 
cer, were assigned to his Gothic warriors, who 
were thus scattered over the whole country, and 
formed the standing army of his kingdom. The 
Italians were secured in the possession of the re¬ 
maining two thirds of the lands; they were de¬ 
barred from the use of arms, but they retained all 
the other rights and privileges which they had 
previously enjoyed. Theodoric also gradually in¬ 
troduced among his rude warriors a strict disci¬ 
pline, and taught them to respect the lives and 
property of their Italian neighbours. Although 
an Arian himself, the most complete toleration 
was given to the Catholic religion, and Theo¬ 
doric rather discouraged than promoted conver¬ 
sion to the Arian faith among his Italian sub¬ 
jects. Under his mild and beneficent rule agri¬ 
culture and commerce fiourished, and Italy again 
became one of the most prosperous countries in the 
world. Theodoric’s relations with foreign nations 
were marked by principles of justice and integrity, 
and he showed no desire to extend his dominions 
at the expense of his neighbours. Unlike othei 
barbarians, he had sufficient penetration to see that 
the extension of his dominions would not bring an 
extension of power, and thus most of the wars in 
which he engaged were purely defensive. The 
various Germanic nations looked up to him as their 
chief, and he cemented his connection with them 
by intermarriages with most of their royal families. 
Thus he married his two daughters Theodichusa 
and Ostrogotha, the former to Alaric II., king of 
the Visigoths, and the latter to Sigismund, the son 
of Gundobald, king of the Burgundians; his sister 
Amalfrida, the widow of a noble Goth, he gave in 
marriage to Thrasimimd, king of the Vandals; and 
his niece Amalaberga to Hermanfried, the last king 
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of the Thuringians. So widely extended was Theo- 
doric's name that the most distant nations courted 
his alliance and his friendship, and embassies from 
the rude people on the shores of the Baltic came to 
Ravenna to present to him their gifts, lie became 
ruler of the Visigoths on the death of his son-in- 
law Alaric II. The only legitimate son of Alaric 
was a child named Amalaric, whom he had by the 
daughter of Theodoric; and to protect the rights 
of his grandson against the Franks, he sent an 
army into Gaul, by which he established his power 
in that country. 

Theodoric usually resided at Ravenna, but he re¬ 
moved his court to Verona, whenever his kingdom 
was threatened by the neighbouring barbarians. 
On one occasion (a. d. 500), he visited Rome, 
where lie convened the senate, and assured them 
of his intention to govern with justice. Although 
ignorant of literature himself, Theodoric encouraged 
learned men ; and among his ministers were Cas- 
siodorus and Boethius, the two last writers who 
can claim a place in the literature of ancient Rome. 
Prosperous as bad been the reign of Theodoric, his 
last days were darkened by disputes with the Ca¬ 
tholics, and by the condemnation and execution of 
Bofe'thius and Symmachus, whom he accused of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 
Italy. [Boethius ; Symmachus.] Theodoric died 
in 526. His death is said to have been hastened 
by remorse. It is related that one evening, when 
a large fish was served on the table, he fancied that 
he beheld the head of Symmachus, and was so 
terrified that he took to his bed, and died three 
days afterwards. Theodoric was buried at Ra¬ 
venna, and a monument was erected to his memory 
by his daughter Amalasuntha. His ashes were de¬ 
posited in a porphyry vase, which is still to be 
seen at Ravenna. 

Theodoric left no male issue. He bequeathed 
his dominions to his two grandsons, Athalaric, the 
son of his daughter Amalasuntha by a prince of 
the royal race of the Amali, and Amalaric, the son 
of Alaric II. and Theodichusa. The Rhone was 
declared to be the boundary of their dominions: 
Athalaric was to possess Italy and the conquests of 
the Ostrogoths, while Amalaric was to succeed to 
the sovereignty of the Visigoths in Gaul and Spain. 
The great monarch of the Ostrogoths was long ce¬ 
lebrated in the old Teutonic songs. He appears 
in the M Niebelungen-Lied” under the title of 
Dietrich of Bern, that is, Verona. (Jomandes, de 
Reb. Get,; Procopius, de Bell . Gath.; Ennodius, 
PanegyriousTheodoric.; Cassiodorus,Cftron. and Va- 
riar. ; Cochlaeus, Vit. Theodoric ., ed. Peringskjold, 
Stockholm, 1699, 4to; Tillemont, Histoire des 
Empereurs , vol. vi.; Gibbon, Decline and Fall 9 
c. xxxix.; Manso, Geschichte des OstrGothischen 
Reicltes in Jtalien , Breslau, 1824.) 

THEODO'RIDAS (©eoSwpiSas), of Sicyon, 
was one of the ambassadors sent by the Achaeans 
in B. c. 187, to renew the alliance with Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt. (Polyb. xxiii. 1.) He 
must have been a man of considerable power and 
influence in his native country, as at a later period 
(b.c* 168), we find the two Ptolemies (the sons 
of Epiphanes}, who were then joint rulers of 
Egypt, applying to him to raise for them 1000 
mercenaries. (Id. xxix. 8.) [E. H. B.] 

THEODO'RIDAS (®«o5»pt5as),of Syracuse, a 
lyric and epigrammatic poet, who is supposed to 
have lived at the same time as Euphorion, that is, 
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about b. c. 235 ; for, on the one hand, Euphorion 
is mentioned in one of the epigrams of Theo- 
doridas (Ep. ix.), and, on the other hand, Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, v. p. 673) quotes a verse 
of Euphorion iv ra?s vpbs Oewpibay hintypeupaTs, 
where Schneider suggests the emendation 0eo5o>- 
plSay. He had a place in the Garland of Me¬ 
leager. In addition to the eighteen epigrams 
ascribed to him in the Greek Anthology, about the 
genuineness of some of which there are doubts 
(Brunck, Anal, vol ii. p. 41 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 42, vol. xiii. p. 959), he wrote a lyric 
poem Els 'Epurra, upon which a commentary was 
written by Dionysius, surnamed 6 A nrrds (Ath. 
xi. p. 475, f.), a dithyramb entitled Ktvravpoi 
(Ath. xv. p. 699 ; Eustath. ad Odyss . p. 1571, 
16), licentious verses of the kind called 4>AiWes 
(Suid. s. v, J&urddijs, as corrected by Meineke, 
Anal. Alex . p. 246), and some other poems, of 
which we have a few fragments, hut not the titles. 
The name is more than once confounded with 
®f68wpos and ©eoddpiros. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. iv. p. 496 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dickt- 
kunst, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 333; Ulrici, vol. ii. p. 
613; Schmidt, Diatribe in Dithyramb, pp. 147— 
150.) [P. S.] 

THEODORITUS. [Theodoretus.] 
THEODO'RUS I. LA'SCARIS, Greek em¬ 
peror of Nicaea, a. d. 1206—1222, was descended 
from a noble family at Constantinople. While in 
a private station he married Anna Angela Com¬ 
nena, the second daughter of the emperor Alexis III. 
Angelus. He was a man of energy and ability, 
and exhorted his father-in-law to resist the Latins 
when they laid siege to Constantinople in 1203 ; 
but Alexis in despair abandoned the city and fled 
to Italy, to Conrad, Marquis of Monteferrato, who 
had married his sister. In the troubles which fol¬ 
lowed at Constantinople, the history of which has 
been related elsewhere [Alexis IV. and V.], 
Theodore continued to support the party that was 
opposed to the Latins ; but after Constantinople 
had been taken by storm on the 12th of April 
1204, and Baldwin, count of Flanders, had been 
placed on the imperial throne, Theodore fled with 
Lis wife to the Asiatic coast. Here he succeeded 
in raising some troops, by means of which he made 
himself master of the town of Nicaea, and the 
greater part of Bithynia. He was, however, sooij tf 
deprived of his conquests by Louis Count of Blois/ 
who had received Bithynia as his share of the 
Byzantine dominions ; but he recovered them 
again when Louis was recalled to Constantinople to 
the assistance of Baldwin, who was hard pressed 
by the Bulgarians and the revolted Greeks. Theo¬ 
dore had previously governed with the title of 
Despot, in the name of his father-in-law, the de¬ 
posed emperor Alexis III.; but as the latter was 
still retained in captivity by the Marquis of Monte¬ 
ferrato, he now assumed the title of emperor of 
the Romans, as lawful heir to the crown, in virtue 
of his marriage with Anna, and was publicly 
crowned at Nicaea as emperor by Michael Auto- 
rianus, the Greek patriarch (1206). His title, 
however, was disputed by several other Greek 
princes, who had established for themselves inde¬ 
pendent principalities in Asia Minor. The most 
formidable of these rivals was Alexis Comnenus, 
who reigned as emperor at Trebizond, with whom 
Theodore carried on a successful war for some 
years. He also had to contend with Henry, the 
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Latiu emperor at Constantinople, and the successor 
of Baldwin, over whom he gained several victories ; 
and it is no small proof of his abilities, that 
although surrounded by so many enemies, he gra¬ 
dually extended his dominions, and increased his 
power. For the history of his war with the 
Latins, see Henrjcuh. In 1210 a new enemy 
appeared. In this year his father-in-law, Alexis, 
who had escaped from captivity, claimed the throne, 
and was supported in his claims by Gaydth-ed-dfn, 
the powerful sultan of Koniah. As Theodore re¬ 
fused to surrender the crown to his father-in-law, 
the sultan marched against him at the head of a 
powerful army, but was defeated and slain in 
battle. Alexis fell into the hands of Theodore, 
who kept him in confinement in a monastery, 
where he died some years afterwards. Theodore 
spent the latter years of his reign in peace. He 
died in 1222, a little more than 45 years of age, 
and in the 18th year of his reign, computing from 
the time that he first became master of Nicaea, 
but in the 16th year from the date of his corona¬ 
tion. He left no male offspring, and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Joannes Vatatzes, who had mar¬ 
ried his daughter Irene [Joannes III.]. Theo¬ 
dore was married thrice. 1. To Anna Comnena, 
the daughter of Alexis III. 2. To Philippa, an 
Armenian princess, whom he divorced. 3. To 
Maria, the daughter of Peter of Courtenay, em¬ 
peror of Constantinople. (Nicetas, Alex. Comn. 
and Balduinus; Acropolita, cc. 6, 14, 15, 18; 
Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae , p. 219.) 

THEODO'RUS II. LA'SCARIS, Greek em¬ 
peror of Nicaea, a. d. 1255—1259, was the son of 
Joannes Vatatzes and of Irene, the daughter of 
Theodoras I. Lascaris, from whom he derived the 
surname of Lascaris. His short reign presents 
nothing worthy of record. He died in August, 
1259, in the 36th or 37th year of his age, and was 
succeeded by his son Joannes Lascaris. [Joan¬ 
nes IV.J (Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae , p. 
223.) 

THEODO'RUS A'NGELUS, the Greek em¬ 
peror of Thessalonica, a. d. 1222—1230, was de¬ 
scended from a noble family, being the Bon of 
Joannes Angelus, also called Comnenus, and the 
grandson of Constantinus Angelus. After the 
overthrow of the Greek empire by the Latins in 
1204, Theodore Angelus served for some time 
under Theodore Lascaris, the emperor of Nicaea, 
but afterwards passed over to Europe to join his 
bastard brother Michael, who had established an 
independent principality in Epeirus. On the death 
of Michael he succeeded to his dominions, which 
he greatly enlarged by the conquest of Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and other surrounding countries. He 
took Peter of Courtenay prisoner, who had been 
elected emperor of Constantinople, as he was tra¬ 
velling through Epeirus to the imperial city, and 
kept him in captivity till his death [Petrus]. 
Elated by his numerous successes, Theodore as¬ 
sumed' the title of Emperor of the Romans, and 
was crowned at Thessalonica in 1222, in the same 
year that Joannes Vatatzes succeeded to the im¬ 
perial title at Nicaea, and Andronicus at Trebi- 
zond. He carried on war with success against the 
Latins, took Adrianople, and advanced as far as 
the walls of Constantinople. He was, however, 
recalled to the defence of his own dominions by an 
invasion of Asan, king of the Bulgarians, who 
defeated him in battle, took him prisoner, and 
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deprived him of his eyes, in 1230. During his 
captivity among the Bulgarians, his brother Mar 
nuel had seized his dominions and assumed the 
title of emperor; but Theodore having obtained 
his liberty, gained possession of Thessalonica by 
stratagem, and deposed his brother. In conse¬ 
quence of the loss of his sight, he conferred the 
title of emperor upon his son Joannes; but the 
latter was subsequently conquered in the life-time 
of his father by Joannes Vatatzes, the emperor of 
Nicaea, who compelled him to renounce the im¬ 
perial dignity, and to content himself with the 
rank of despot. [Joannes III.] (Acropolita, 
cc. 14, 21, 25, 26, 38, 40, 42 ; Dn Cange, Fami¬ 
liae Byzantinae , p. 207.) 

THEODO'RUS (@e45»pos), literary and eccle¬ 
siastical. 1. Abbas et Philosophus, a learned 
Greek ecclesiastic of the latter part of the sixth or 
the beginning of the seventh century, from whom 
it is commonly supposed that Leontius of Byzan¬ 
tium [Leontius, No. 5] derived the materials of 
his work De Sect's. (Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 
538, ed. Oxford, 1740—1743 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. viii. p. 310.) 

2. Abucara (’A SovKapa , an Arabic name signi¬ 
fying 44 Father (sc. bishop) of Cara ; ” derived from 
the city of which Theodore was bishop), a Greek 
ecclesiastical writer. He flourished, at the latest, 
in the beginning of the ninth century, and is to be 
carefully distinguished from Theodoras, bishop of 
Caria in Thrace [No. 20], the contemporary of 
Photius ; from Theodore of Rhaithu [No. 65], and 
from Theodore of Antioch, otherwise Theodore Ha- 
giopolita [No. 11], with each of whom he appears 
to have been, by various writers, improperly con¬ 
founded. Very little is known of him. The time 
at which he lived is ascertained by the inscription 
to a piece published among his works, from which 
it appears that he was contemporary with the pa¬ 
triarch Thomas of Jerusalem, probably Thomas I., 
whose patriarchate extended from a. d. 807, or 
earlier, to somewhere between a. d. 821 and 829. 
(Comp. Le Quien, Oriens Christianas, vol. iii. col. 
356.) Of what place Abucara was bishop has been 
much disputed, but it appears probable that it was 
a village called Cara or Charran in Coele- Syria. 

The pieces published under the name of Theo¬ 
dore Abucara are forty-three in number, and are 
almost entirely on polemical divinity. They are 
chiefly directed against the Mahometans, and 
against the Jacobites and Nestorians, the predo¬ 
minant heretical sects of the East. It is to be ob¬ 
served that in the Latin versions of two of his 
ieces by Turrianus (Nos. 26 and 27 in Gretser), 
e is called 44 Theodoras Monachus,” and 44 Theo¬ 
doras Hagiopolita: w presuming that these desig¬ 
nations were found in the originals employed by 
Turrianus, it would appear, either that Theodore 
had been a monk at Jerusalem before he was bishop, 
or that his works have been confounded with those 
of another Theodore [No. 11]. Many of the 
pieces are in the form of a dialogue, and it is not 
impossible, from the great brevity of some, that 
they may be accounts of actual discussions in which 
Theodore was engaged, and which were reported by 
John, a disciple of Theodore, or some other person. 
The first published were fifteen, in the Latin version 
of Gilbertus Genebrardus (Nos. 1,3,7, 11, 13, 14* 
16, 23,25, 31, 33, in Gretser, whose arrangement 
differs much from that of Genebrardus). They 
were given in voL v. of the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
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De la Bigne, fol. Paris, 1575, and again, in vol. iv. 
of the second edition, fol. Paris, 1589. In the 
Lectiones Antiques of Canisius, vol. iv. 4to., Ingol- 
stadt, 1604 (vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 463, ed. Basnage), 
appeared a Latin version by Franciscus Turrianus, 
of three others (Nos. 27—29, in Gretser) ; and 
very soon after Gretser published, with the Hode- 
gus of Anastasius Sinaita (4to. Ingolstadt, 1606), 
forty-two pieces of Theodore, including all those 
which had been given in the Bibliotheca and by 
Canisius. They were given in the Greek (except 
Nos. 18,25, and 32) and in a Latin version, partly 
by Gretser himself, but chiefly by Turrianus, and 
in a very few short pieces by Genebrardus. The 
Latin version was reprinted in the Bibliotheca Par 
trum y vol. iv. ed. Paris, 1609—1610, vol. ix. p. ii. 
Cologne, 1618, and voL xvi. ed. Lyon, 1677 : the 
Greek text and Latin version were both given in 
the Auctarium of Ducaeus to the edit, of Paris, 
1624, in vol. xi. of the edit. Paris, 1654, and in the 
collected edition of Gretser’s works, vol. xv. fol. 
Ratisbon, 1741. The Greek text of No. 18 was 
published by Le Quien in his edition of Damas¬ 
cene (vol. i. p. 470, fol. Paris, 1712), with the 
version of Turrianus, a little altered: the Greek of 
No. 25 was published by Cotelerius, in a note to 
the Constitutiones Apostolicae , lib. v. c. 7, in his 
Patres Apostolici ', fol. Paris, 1672 (vol. i. p. 310, 
ed. Leclerc, fol. Amsterdam, 1724): the Greek of 
No. 32 has never been printed. (Cave (who has 
confounded him with Theodore of Caria [No. 20]), 
Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 867, vol. ii. p. 54 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 364, &c. ; Gretser (who also iden¬ 
tifies him with Theodore of Caria), Epistol. Dedioat. 
Opusculis Abucarae prarfixa; Bayle, Dictiormaire , 
8. v. Abucarae ; Le Quien, Opera Damasceni y and 
Oriens Christianus y ll. cc.) 

3. Of Alania. There is extant in MS. at 
Vienna, and perhaps elsewhere, a Sermon on the 
Burial of Christ, InJesu Sepulturam y by Theodore, 
bishop of Alania, which Cave conjectures to be a 
city not far from Constantinople. But as the 
Vienna MS. contains also n discourse or letter ad¬ 
dressed by Theodore to the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, in which are recorded his apostolic labours 
among the Alani, and his subsequent consecration 
as bishop of Alania, it is evident that the name 
Alania designates the country of the Alani, between 
the Euxine and Caspian seas, north of the Caucasian 
range. Kollar has given a brief extract from this 
discourse. The time in which Theodore lived is 
not clear ; but the mention of his apostolic labours 
among the Alani indicates that he first converted 
them to the belief of Christianity* which may have 
been in the time of Justinian, when the neighbour¬ 
ing tribe of the Abasgi were converted. He must, 
as the Apostle of the Alani, have been a different 
person from the Theodorus who was bishop of 
Alania in the thirteenth century, (Kollar, Supple 
merit, ad Lambecii Commentar . de Biblioth. Caesar 
raea y lib. i. col. 254, &c.; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus y vol. i. col. 1348; Allatius, De Symeon. 
ScripHs y p. 82 ; Fabric. Bibb Oraeo . vol. x. p. 872 ; 
Cave, Hist UlL vol. it Dissert. Prima y p. 19.) 

4. Of Alexandria (1,2). There were two pa¬ 
triarchs of Alexandria of the name of Theodore: 
one suraamed Scribo (2icpi€ctv) y a Melchite, or of 
the orthodox Greek Church, who, after a patri¬ 
archate of two years, perished apparently in the 
troubles occasioned by the revolt of Egypt and 
Africa against the usurper Phocas, a. d. 609 ; the 
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other, a Jacobite, who was patriarch from a. d. 727 
to 738. (Le Quien, Oriens Christianus y vol. ii. col. 
445, 457.) 

5. Of Alexandria (3). Theodore, a deacon, of 
the church at Alexandria, who at the Council of 
Chalcedon, a. d. 451, presented a AteeAAor, Li- 
beUu8 y against the patriarch of Alexandria, Diosco- 
rus, charging him with having grievously oppressed 
him (Theodore), on account of the regard in which 
he had been held by Cyril, the predecessor of 
Dioscorus. The document is given in the various 
editions of the Concilia (e. g. vol. iv. col. 395, ed. 
Labbe, vol. ii. col. 321, ed. Hardouin), in the Acta 
Concilii Chalcedonen8is y actio iii. (Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
ad ann. 451, vol. i. p. 443 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace . 
vol. x. p. 386.) 

6. Of Alexandria (4). A monk who flou¬ 
rished about the commencement of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Cave improperly places him in the seventh. 
He belonged to that branch of the Monophysite 
body called Theopaschitae, and is known by his 
controversy with Themistius, another Theopaschite 
monk, who is charged with having broached the 
heresy of the Agnoetae, a Beet so called from their 
affirming that Christ knew not the time of the 
Day of Judgment. Theodore attacked Themistius 
in a work of which Photius has given an account. 
As in this controversy Theodore was on the same 
side as the orthodox Church, it was probably by 
some other writing that he incurred the condemna¬ 
tion of the emperor Justinian, as mentioned by Fa- 
cundus. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 108 ; Facundus Her- 
mian. Pro Defensione trium Capitulorum y lib. ii. 
c. 3 ; Fabrio. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 794, vol. x. 
pp. 872, 710 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 601, vol. 
i. p. 573.) 

7. Of Amasia. Possevino ( Apparatus Sacer y 
vol. ii. p. 462, ed. Cologne, 1608) mentions two 
works, Eaplioatio ad Ecclesiastem et Canticum Can- 
ticorurn , and Dogmatica Panoplia adversus Judaeos y 
Armenios et Saracenos , as written by Theodore, 
bishop of Amasia in Pontus. Le Quien ( Oriens 
Christianu8 y vol. i. col. 528) notices both works in 
speaking of Theodore, who was bishop of Amasia 
at the time of the fifth General Council, a. d. 553, 
where his signature appears among those of the 
subscribing prelates ; but if, as its title indicates, 
the Panoplia is a defence of orthodox Christianity 
against Mohammedanism, the work cannot be of so 
early a date. No other Theodore is known among 
the bishops of Amasia. (Possevin.; Le Quien, ll.ee .) 

8. Anagnostes ( *Avayp<&<rrris ) or Lector, 
the Reader, an ecclesiastical historian, generally 
supposed to have written in the reign of the em¬ 
peror Jnstin I., or his successor Justinian I. No* 
thing of his personal history is known, except that 
he held the subordinate ecclesiastical post of reader 
at Constantinople, and, as Suidas states, in the 
great church (Suidas, s. v. ). Suidas states that 
he brought down his history to the time of Justi¬ 
nian I.: and though nothing in the extant frag¬ 
ments of his works leads us to a later time than 
the accession of Justin I., we may not unreason¬ 
ably admit the correctness of Suidas 9 statement, so 
far as to place the composition of the history of 
Theodore in the reign of Justinian. Theodore is 
quoted by Joannes Damascenus and by Theo- 
phanes, and in the Acta of the second Nicene 
(seventh General Council), all in the eighth century. 
He was the author of two works on ecclesiastical 
history, which were sometimes both comprehended 
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tinder the general title of 'loropla, 

Historia Ecclesiastic a, and referred' to as consti¬ 
tuting one work. They are, in fact, two consecutive 
works on one subject 1. *EK\oy^ Ik ray 
aicurriKwv i<rropiu>v, Selccta ex Historiis Ecclesias- 
UcU, a compendium of Church history from the 
time of Constantine the Great, in two books, com¬ 
piled chiefly from Sozomen, with additions from 
Socrates and Theodoret. It is probable that Theo¬ 
dore intended that this compendium should com¬ 
prehend the whole period included in the histories 
from which he made his extracts: but if so, the 
work was not completed; for it breaks off at the 
death of Constantius II. From its incomplete 
state it was probably the latter of Theodore's two 
works in the order of composition, and was appa¬ 
rently designed as an introduction to the other. 
2. *EKK\T\<na<TTiK)) laropla , Historia Ecclesiastica. 
An original work on ecclesiastical history, also in 
two books, comprehending the period from the 
reign of Theodosius the younger, where Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret end to the reign of 
Justin I., perhaps of Justinian I. From the cir¬ 
cumstance of this work commencing from the 
point where the earlier ecclesiastical histories 
cease, it is inferred that the compendium just 
mentioned was intended to come down to the same 
point, and consequently that it was never com¬ 
pleted. Its incompleteness occasioned a void of 
seventy years to be left between the close of one, 
and the commencement of the other of Theodore’s 
works. The compendium is extant in MS., in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, though the MS. 
is mutilated at the beginning. A copy (whether 
transcribed from the Venetian MS. is not known) 
was in the possession of Allatius, who intended to 
publish it, but who never fulfilled his intention; 
nor has it ever been published. Allatius sent a 
transcript of some portions to Valesius, who em¬ 
ployed it in correcting the text of his edition of 
the original authors. Theodore’s own history is 
lost, except some extracts hirb (pwyijs NtK7j(f>6pov 
KaWicrov rov ‘S.avQonrovhov, ex ore Nicephorv 
Callisti Xantliopuli. As Nicephorus never in his 
own Ecclesiastical History quotes Theodore, except 
for statements contained in these extracts, it is 
fairly inferred by Valesius that the original was not 
in his hands; and that the extracts were made by 
some one before his time, and were all the remains 
of Theodore’s work then extant, at least all that 
he had access to. These extracts ('Efc\o?al, Ex- 
oerpta) were first published by Robert Stephens, 
with Eusebius and the other Greek ecclesiastical 
historians, fol. Paris, 1544 ; and again, with the 
Latin version of Christopherson, fol. Geneva, 
1612: but the best edition is that of Henri Valois, 
or Valesius ; who published them with the ecclesias¬ 
tical histories of Theodoret, Evagrius,and Philostor- 
gius, fob Paris, 1673, reprinted under the care of 
Reading, fol. Cambridge, 1720, and again at Turin, 
1748. Valesius published not only the Excerpta 
of Nicephorus, but some other fragments of Theo¬ 
dore. Combdtis, in his Originum Rerumque CPo- 
litanarum Manipxdus , and Bandurius in his Imr 
perium Orientate , have given an anonymous work 
TLapamAasts advropot %povt«a/, Breves Demon- 
strationes s. Enarrattones Chronographicae , in which 
are some citations from a Theodorus, or 

0t68vpos , Ayayyc6<rrr}s 1 ‘ Theodorus Lector, or 
0 s6iapos Xpoyoypdtpot kva^fwcr$els hvayy doer paw, 
Theodoras Chronographus Lectiouibus darns (comp. 
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Combtffis, pp. 11, 12, 19, 33, ed. Paris, 1664 j Ban¬ 
durius, vol. i. p. iii. pp. 811, 89, 93, 102, ed. Paris, 
1711). If these references are to one and the 
same writer, and that writer the subject of this 
article, as critics generally seem to admit, he must 
have written on other subjects than ecclesiastical 
history, and have lived at a considerably later 
period than is generally supposed. The extracts 
chiefly or wholly relate to the statues with which 
Constantinople was adorned ; and one of them 
(p. 11, Combefis, p. 88, Bandurius) contains a cu¬ 
rious incident in the personal history of the writer 
which shows him to have lived in the reign of the 
emperor Philippicus (a. d. 711—713), nearly two 
centuries after the reign of Justin I., in which 
Theodorus is usually placed. Another extract no¬ 
tices statues of the daughter and niece of the em¬ 
press Sophia, wife of Justin II., which also implies 
the writer to have lived long after the time of 
Justin I. Though there seems no decisive reason 
for identifying the writer on the statues with the 
ecclesiastical historian, yet the name and title 
render their identity not improbable: and it may 
be observed that Damascenus, the earliest writer 
who has mentioned Theodore, belongs to a period 
somewhat later than the reign of Philippicus 
[Damascenus]. (Vales. Praefatio ad Thcodo- 
return , 3[c.; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 518, vol. i. 
p. 503 ; Dupin, Nouvellc Biblioth. des Auteurs 
Eccles. vol. iv. (6me siecle) p. 92, 2d ed. Paris, 
1698 ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sucres , vol. xvi. p. 187, 
&c.; Fabric. Biblioth. Graee . vol. vii. pp. 3G8, 435, 
&c., vol. x. p. 398 ; Schoell, Hist, de la Lilteraiure 
Grecque Profane , vol. vii. p. 26, 2d ed. Paris, 
1825.) 

9. Of Ancyra. Fabricius in two places {Bill. 
Grace, vol. viii. p. 696, x. p. 359) mentions a Theo¬ 
dore of Ancyra, as being cited in the Catenae of the 
Fathers on the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles: but the similarity of the names leads us 
to suspect that the author cited is Theodotus, who 
was bishop of Ancyra in the first half of the fifth 
century. The names Theodotus and Theodorus 
are in MSS. frequently confounded (comp. Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 512). Dr. J..A. Cramer, in the 
Catena in Acta SS. Apostolorum , edited under his 
care (8vo. Oxford, 1838), has substituted (pp. 33, 
227, 427, 438) the name of Theodotus where the 
MSS. have that of “ Theodore of Ancyra,” or 
“ Theodore the Monk,” or “ Theodore the Monk 
and Presbyter.” 

10. Of Antida or Andida or more correctly 
of Sandida, a bishopric of the province of Pam- 
phylia Secunda, of which Perga was the ecclesi¬ 
astical metropolis (comp. Le Quien ,OriensChristian . 
vol. i. coL 1013, 1030). Allatius in several of his 
works has cited some passages from an Expositio 
Missae by “Theodorus Antidorum (s. Andidorum) 
Episcopus: ” but gives us no clue to the age of the 
writer except in one place, and there ( J. II. Hot- 
tingerus fraudis, §c. convictus , p. 12, 8vo. Rom, 
1661) we only learn that Theodore was later than 
Photius, who lived in the ninth -century. The 
citations of Allatius are enumerated by Fabricius 
{Bill. Grace. voL x. p. 372). 

11. Of Antioch (1—6). There were several pa¬ 
triarchs of Antioch of the name of Theodore. An 
Arian patriarch in the reign of the emperor Valens 
is called Dorotheus by Sozomen {H.E. vi. 37), 
but Theodorus by Pbilostorgius {H. E. ix. 14), who 
identifies him with Theodore of Ileracleia (No. 42), 
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The orthodox Greeks do not recognise him $ their 
lists contain Theodoras I. from a. d. 750 or 751 to 
773 or 774,or later; Theodoras II. under the reign 
of the emperor John Tzimisces ; Theodoras III. in 
the first half of the eleventh century ; Theodoras 
IV. a learned jurist [Balsamo, Theodorus] in 
the twelfth century; and Theodore V. of a more 
recent date. (Le Quien, Oriens Christian. vol. ii.) 
Theodoretus, successor of Theodoras I., is sometimes 
erroneously called Theodoras. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. x. p. 396, vol. xii. p. 733.) An extract from 
a 2,vpo8ik6v, Synodica Epistola , of Theodore of 
Antioch, evidently Theodore I., is cited by Theo¬ 
dore Studita in his Antirrheticus II. (Sirmond, 
Opera Faria, vol. v. p. 1*24.) Two works entitled 
Homilia de Sancto Theodoro. Orientali, and In 
duodecim Prophetas, the first in Arabic, the second 
in Greek, both by a Theodore of Antioch, are extant 
in MS. (Le Quien, Oriens Christian, vol. ii. col. 746; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 396), but whether 
they are by the same person, and with which of 
the Theodores he is to be identified, is not known. 

1 *2. Ascidas (<5 ’Acr/ciSas), a Cappadocian, first a 
monk of the convent of Nova Laura in Palestine, 
and afterwards archbishop of Caesaraeia in Cappa¬ 
docia in the reign of Justinian I. He was probably 
appointed to his see in a. d. 536, or soon after, but 
resided little in his diocese, being much at court, 
where he enjoyed the favour and confidence of the 
emperor, and was much employed by him. He 
was also in favour with the empress Theodora, pro¬ 
bably from his secretly holding the opinions of the 
Acephali. When the revival of the doctrines 
of Origen [Origenes] in the monasteries of Pa¬ 
lestine, and especially in that monastery called 
Nova Laura, began to excite attention, Eustochius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, a decided Anti-Origenist 
expelled from the convent of Nova Laura those of 
the monks who were known as Origenists, and 
compelled them, by his persecution, to fly to distant 
parts. In their dispersion, however, they diffused 
their views more widely, and their cause was 
warmly espoused by many persons, of whom Theo¬ 
dore Ascidas was at once the most active and 
influential. He loudly protested against the conduct 
of Eustochius as both impious and unjust; so that 
Eustochius found it needful to send as delegates to 
Constantinople, to counteract Theodore’s influence, 
several monks of his own party, at the head of 
whom were Conon of the monastery of St. Saba and 
Rufus, abbot of the monastery of St. Theodosius. 
Theodore, with undaunted resolution, maintained 
the Origenists, but the emperor was persuaded by 
Pelagius the Deacon, legate of Pope Vigilius, and 
by Mennas, patriarch of Constantinople, to order 
the condemnation of certain propositions, extracted 
by the Palestinian monks from the works of 
Origen and to anathematize their author. The 
condemnation of Origen was a severe mortification 
to Theodore, who, however, availing himself of 
this example of the anathematizing of the dead, 
prevailed on the emperor, by holding out to him the 
prospect of thereby reconciling the Monophysites to 
the church, to issue a libellus, condemning the 
three decisions “ tria Capitula ” of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which recognised the orthodoxy of 
Theodoret of Cyras, of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and of the Epistle of Ibas of Edessa ; and to ana¬ 
thematize Theodore of Mopsuestia, a prelate much 
reverenced by the opposite party. This condem¬ 
nation of the tria Capitula excited great disturbances 
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in the church ; Pope Vigilius resisted the con¬ 
demnation for a time, and issued an act of deposition 
and excommunication against Theodore, which was 
of no effect. The emperor persisted ; bribery and 
persecution were freely employed to obtain eccle¬ 
siastical support for the imperial edict; and so great 
was the confusion that even Theodore himself is 
said to have publicly acknowledged that both he 
and his great opponent the deacon Pelagius, the 
pope's legate, deserved to be burnt alive for the 
scandals their struggle had occasioned. The dis¬ 
turbance was only ended by the assembling of the 
fifth general (or second Constantinopolitan) council 
a. d. 553. That council condemned Origen and 
his supporters on the one hand ; and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia,Theodoret,and Ibas on the other. Theo¬ 
dore Ascidas subscribed to these several anathemas. 
He died a. d. 558 at Constantinople ; if, as is most 
likely, he is the bishop of Caesaraeia, whose death 
is noticed by Joannes Malalas, Chronographia , p. 
234, ed. Oxford, p. 81, ed. Venice, p. 489, ed. Bonn. 
(Cyril. Scythopolit. Sabae Vita , c. lxxxiii. &c. apud 
Coteler. Monumenta Eccles. Graec. vol. iii. p. 361, 
&c. ; Evagrius, H. E. iv. 38 ; Liberat. Brcviar. c. 
xxiii. xxiv. ; Malalas, Chronographia , p. 234, ed. 
Oxford, p. 81, ed. Venice, p. 489, ed. Bonn ; Con¬ 
cilia , vol. iii. pp. 1, &c. ed. Hardouin ; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianas , vol. i. col. 378, &c.) The Tes¬ 
timonium of Theodore and of Cethegus the Patrician 
as to the tergiversation of Vigilius in the matter of 
the tria Capitula was first published by Baluse in 
his Supplementum to the Concilia (Paris, 1683, and 
again 1707), and is given in the Concilia of 
Harduin, vol. iii. col. 184, and of Mansi, vol. ix. 
col. 363. 

13. Asinaeus (6 *A aivaioi), a Neo-Platonic phi¬ 

losopher, a native of one of the towns which bore 
the name of Asine, probably of the Laconian Asine, 
on the coast, near the mouth of the Eurotas. He 
was a disciple of Porphyry, and one of the most 
eminent of the later Platonists. Proclus repeatedly 
mentions him in his commentaries on Plato (see 
the references in Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. vol. ix. 
p. 443), and frequently adds to his name some 
laudatory epithet, 6 peyas “the great,” 6 fraupaaros 
“ the admirable,” yevvaios “ the noble.” He wrote 
a work on the soul, now lost. It is cited by 
Nemesius of Emesa [Nemesius, No. 1] in his 
De Natura Hominis , cap. ii. DeAnima , under this 
title of "On p tyvxb etbrj 4<rri , Animam 

esse omnes species. (Proclus, Comment, passim ; 
Damascius, Vita Isiilori , apud Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 
242 ; Brucker, Hist. Critica Philosoph. Period ii. 
Pars i. Lib. i. c. 2. § 4, vol. ii. pp. 232, 249, ed. 
Leipzig. 1766 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 190, 
vol. ix. p. 443, vol. x. p. 373.) 

14. Of Athens, father of the orator Isocrates 
[Isocrates] according to Photius. ( Biblioth. Cod. 
260.) Theodoras was of the demos of Erchia, 
which was also the birth-place of the historian 
Xenophon. 

15. The Atheist. [No. 32.] 

16. Balsamo. [Balsamo.] 

17. Of Byzantium (1), a rhetorician or pleader 
of Byzantium. He is mentioned, but somewhat 
contemptuously by Plato ( Phaedr. vol. iii. p. 266, 
ed. Steph. vol. i. pt. i. p. 81, ed. Bekker, p. 811, 
ed. Baiter, 4to. Ziiric. 1839) as “the most excellent 
tricker-out of a speech,” r6v yt fM\ri<nov \oyo- 
dal5a\ov. He appears to have written a treatise 
on rhetoric, as Plato, in the passage just cited. 
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refers to the minute subdivisions of an oration 
mentioned by Theodore (comp. Rufinus, De Com- 
position* et Meins Oratorum). Cicero (Brut. c. 12) 
describes him as excelling rather in the theory 
than the practice of his art, ** in arte subtilior, in 
orationibus autem jejunior.” He was apparently 
contemporary with Plato. Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus (£>c Antiq. Oraiorib.; de Isaeo , c. 19) speaks 
of him as antiquated, careless and superficial. He 
is cursorily noticed by Quintilian ( Institui. OraL 
iii. 1) and Diogenes Laertius (ii. 104). Suidas 
(s. t>.) says he wrote Kard 'A vboKibov, Contra 
A ndocidem, Hard Spa<ruSov\ov, Contra Thrasy- 
bulum , and some other pieces, which are all now 
lost. (Diogenes Lagrtius says (/. c.) there was 
another sophist Theodore, but does not mention 
whether he was a Byzantine or not. Fabric. Bibl. 
Qraeo. vol. vi. p. 139, vol. x. p. 382.) 

18. Of Byzantium (2), styled Diaconus et 
Rhetor, a Monothelite of the time of Maximus 
the Confessor [Maximus Confessor], He was 
Synodicarius (or representative in some synod) of 
Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, an appointment 
which indicates the esteem in which he was held. 
He was the author of two brief 'Airoplai, Dubila- 
tiones , which, with the ’EmAvoeis, Solutiones , of 
Maximus, are given by Combdfis in his edition of 
the works of that father. (Vol. ii. p. 116, &c. fol. 
Paris, 1675.) 

19. Of Cara. [No. 2.] 

20. Of Caria, one of the supporters of Photius 
[Photius, No. 3] in his contest with Ignatius 
[Ignatius, No. 3] for the patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople, in the ninth century. He is noticed 
here only to guard against his being confounded, 
as he has been by some writers, with Theodore 
Abucara [No. 2]. 

21. Of Chios, a Stoic philosopher mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 104). 

22. Co Eton it a, a Greek Hymnographer, who 
wrote Canon in Joannem Euchaitorum Episcopum 

X omento Mauropodcm [Joannes, No. 58], of 
:h Allatius (Contra Hottinycr. p. 1 80) makes 
some extracts. As Joannes lived in the middle of 
the eleventh century, and the Canon of Theodore 
was written on occasion of his death, we are en¬ 
abled to fix the time at which Theodore lived. 

23. Of Colophon, a Greek poet of unknown 
age, author of a song entitled AAfiny, “ the wander¬ 
ing, 1 * because sung at the Athenian festival called 
AAqrts or ai&pat, instituted in commemoration of 
the wandering of Erigone, in search of her father 
Icarius. (Pollux iv. 7. § 55.) [Icarius] Aris¬ 
totle, in his account of the constitution of Colophon 
(iv rp KoA (xpwvlwv rroKtrclq, apud Athen. xiv. p. 
618) mentions a tradition that Theodore was a 
self-indulgent, luxurious person, which he thinks 
is apparent also from his poetry; and states that 
he perished by violence. 

24. The Comedian (A icwpucds), mentioned by 
Hesychius as being surnamed, or rather nicknamed 
7T€\td6€a\f/ 9 “ dung-diver. 11 According to some 
accounts he was a poet. Nothing is known of his 
time or country. (Hesych. s. v. neAe0<f6a\J/.) 

25. Conbtantini Porphyrogbniti Paedago- 
gus. Theodore, tutor to the emperor Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus [Constantin us VII.] en¬ 
joyed during the minority of that accomplished 
but weak prince, considerable influence in the 
palace. The attempt of Leo Phocas and his 
brother-indaw, the chamberlain Constantine, to 
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depose the young emperor, and confer the purple 
on Leo, were defeated by the vigilance of Theo¬ 
dore, who prevailed on the emperor to summon to 
his assistance Romanus, afterwards colleague of 
Constantine in the empire; who, probablv, from 
finding Theodore's fidelity an obstacle to his ad¬ 
vancement,’ caused him and his brother Simeon to 
be banished from Constantinople to their estates 
in the Opsicion thema, on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus. (Leo Grammaticus, Chronog. pp. 492— 
496, ed. Paris; Theoph. Continuat. lib. vi. De 
Constant . Porphyrog. cc. 11—16; Sym. Magist. De 
Constant. Porphyrog. cc. 12—16; Georg. Monach. 
De Constant. Porphyrog. cc. 20—34 ; Zonaras, An- 
nalcs, xvi. 17 ; Cedrenus, Compend. pp. 614—619, 
ed. Paris, vol ii. pp» 289—296, ed. Bonn.) To this 
Theodore Lambecius ascribes the authorship of five 
A oyoi, Oratione$ 9 extant in MS. in the Imperial Li¬ 
brary at Vienna. (Lambec. Commentar. de Biblioth. 
Caesaraea , lib. s. vol. iv. col. 22, &c., ed. Kollar, 
which he intended to publish. He has given some 
extracts. (Lambec. vol. iii. p. 147, and l. c. ; Cave, 
Hist. Lift, ad ann. 920, vol. ii. p. 93; Oudin, De 
Script. Ecdes. vol. ii. col. 428 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace . 
vol. x. p. 384.) 

26. Of Constantinople (1—2). The list of 
Patriarchs of* Constantinople comprehends two 
Theodores: Theodore I., from a. n. 676 to 678, 
when he was deposed, on what account is not 
known. But on the death of George, who had 
been appointed to succeed him, he recovered his 
patriarchate, which he held only for a short time, 
probably from a.d. 683 to 686. Theodore II. was 
surnamed Irenicus or Copas ; he had previously 
held the office of Summus Philosophorum, "T^aro* 
tuv <t>iAoo6<t>Mv, and Chartophylax of the Great 
Church at Constantinople; and was patriarch for 
sixteen months only, a. n. 1213—1215, while 
Constantinople was in the hands of the Latin in¬ 
vaders. (Le Quien, Oriens Christianas , vol. i. 
col. 232, 233, 277.) 

27. Cronus; more correctly Diodorus Cronus. 
[Diodorus, literary, No. 6.] 

28. Cutula (b KoimiAa), the contemporary 
and friend of Nicephorus Gregoras, the Byzantine 
historian [Gregoras, Nicephorus], and writer 
of a commendatory letter to Nicephorus, which is 
given by Boivin among the Elogia prefixed to his 
first volume of his edition of the works of that 
historian, fol. Paris, 1702. It is reprinted in 
Schopen’s edition (2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1829-30), 
vol. i. col. lxxxviii. Comp. Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. vii. p. 655, vol. x. p. 385. 

29. Of Cynopohs, a Greek rhetorician of un¬ 
certain date. Allatius published under his name 
an Ethopoeia (*H0onoita). The piece was, however, 
published by Gale among the Ethopoeiae of Se- 
verus [Srverus], to whom it is also assigned by 
Walz. (Gale, Rhetores Selects, 8vo. Oxon. 1676, p. 
219 ; Allatius, Exempla Faria Graecor. Rhetor, ae 
Sophistarum, 8vo. Rome, 1641, p. 235 ; Walz, 
Rhetores Graeci, voL i. p. 540, Stuttgard, 1832.) 

30. Cyn ulcus (b KbvovAKos), one of the 
speakers in the Detpnosophistae of Athenaeus 
(Epit. lib. i. p. 1, d., iv. p. 156, a., p. 159, e., p. 

160, d., viii. p. 347, d., &c., xv. p. 669, b. e., ed. 
Casaub.). He is represented as a Cynic philoso¬ 
pher, a native of Megalopolis, and as laying aside 
his true name of Theodore for the epithet Cy- 
nulcus. ^ Whether he was a real or imaginary per¬ 
sonage is not known. The epithet Cynulcus, 44 one 
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whom the Cynics (nbues) followed," was borne by 
other teachers of the Cynic philosophy, e. g. Car- 

NEIUS. 

81. Of Cyrene, a Pythagorean philosopher 
of the age of Pericles. According to lh*oclus (In 
Euclid. Element. Lib, I. Commentariu lib. ii. 
p. 1.9, ed. Gryn. fol. Basil. 1533), he was a little 
younger than Anaxagoras [Anaxagoras], and 
was eminent as a mathematician. Apuleius (De 
Dogmate Platonic ,, lib. i. s. De Philos. Natural. 
haud longe ab init, and Diogenes Laertius (iii. 6, 
comp. ii. 103) state that Plato went to Cyrene to 
study geometry under Theodore the mathema¬ 
tician, apparently the subject of this article. He 
is one of those enumerated by Iamblichus (De 
Pythag. Vita , c. ult.) in his' catalogue of the 
eminent Pythagoreans. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. 
p. 876, vol. x. p. 385.) 

32. Cyrenaicus, a philosopher of the Cy- 
renaic school [Aristippus], to one branch of 
which he gave the name of “ Theodorians,’* 0«o$<v- 
ptiot. He is usually designated by ancient writers 
AthkU8 (6 50«or), the Atheist, a name for which 
that of Thru8 (0foy) was afterwards substituted. 
He wa9 apparently a native of Cyrene (comp. 
Diog. Laert. ii. 103), and was a disciple of the 
younger Aristippus (ib. ii. 86), who was grandson 
of the elder (Suidas, s. v. 'Aplownros) and more 
celebrated Aristippus, by his daughter Arete 
[Aristippus; Arete]. Theodore belonged to 
the age of Alexander and his successors, a circum¬ 
stance which, as well as the opposite character of 
his opinions, distinguishes him from the subject of 
the preceding notice He heard the lectures of a 
number of philosophers beside Aristippus ; as An- 
niceris [AnnicerisJ, and Dionysius the dialec¬ 
tician (Laert. ii. 98), Zeno of Citium, Bryson, and 
Pyrrhon (Suidas, s.v. ©edStcpos ); but not Crates, 
as Fabriciu9 ( Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. p. 189) has from 
a hasty and inaccurate interpretation of a passage 
in Diogenes Laertius (iv. 23) erroneously stated. 
Nor could he have been, as Suidas states (s. v. 
SuKpdrris), a hearer of Socrates. He was banished 
from Cyrene, but on what occasion is not stated 
(Lafe’rt. ii. 103); and it is from the saying re¬ 
corded of him on this occasion, “Ye men of Cy¬ 
rene, ye do ill in banishing me from Cyrene to 
Greece ” (ib.), as well as from his being a disciple 
of Aristippus, that we infer that he was a native 
of Cyrene. Of his subsequent history we have 
no connected account; but unconnected anecdotes 
of him show that he was at Athens, where he 
narrowly escaped being cited before the court of 
Areiopagus. The influence, however, of Demetrius 
Phalereus shielded him (ib. ii. 101); and this inci¬ 
dent may therefore probably be placed during Deme¬ 
trius* ten years’ administration at Athens, b.c. 317 
—307 [Demetrius, literary. No. 28]. As Theo¬ 
dore was banished from Athens, and was after¬ 
wards in the service of Ptolemy son of Lagus, first 
king of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt, it ib 
not unlikely that he shared the overthrow and 
exile of Demetrius. The account of Amphicrates 
cited by LaSrtius (ii. 101), that he was condemned 
to drink hemlock and so died, is doubtless an 
error. While in the service of Ptolemy, Theodore 
was sent on an embassy to Lysimachus, whom he 
offended by the freedom of his remarks. One 
answer which he made to a threat of crucifixion 
which Lysimachus had used, has been celebrated 
by many ancient writers (Cic. Quacst. Tusc. i. 43 ; 
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Senec. de Tranq. An. t .14 ; Val. Max. vi. 2, ex¬ 
tern. 3): —“ Employ such threats to those cour¬ 
tiers of yours; for it matters not to Theodore 
whether he rots on the ground or in the air." 
From the court or camp of Lysimachus he returned 
apparently to that of Ptolemy (Diog. Laert. ii. 
102). We read also of his going to Corinth with 
a number of his disciples (ibid.): but this was 
perhaps only a transient visit during his residence 
at Athens. He returned at length to Cyrene, and 
lived there, says Diogenes Laertius (ii. 103), with 
Marius. This Roman name is very questionable ; 
and Grantraesnil (apud Menag. 06s. in Diog . 
Laert. 1. c.) not improbably conjectures that we 
should read Magas, who was stepson of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, and ruled over Cyrene for fifty 
years (from ac. 308 to B.c. 258), either as viceroy 
or king. The account of Laertius leads to the in¬ 
ference that Theodore ended his days at Cyrene. 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 611, a) states that he died a 
violent death, but this is probably only a repetition 
of the erroneous statement of Amphicrates already 
noticed. Various characteristic anecdotes of Theo¬ 
dore are preserved by the ancients (especially by 
Laertius, ii. 97—103, 116; Plutarch, De Animi 
Tranquil!. Opp. vol. vii. p. 829, De Exsilio , Opp. 
vol. viii. p. 391, ed. Reiske ; Val. Max. 1. c. ; Philo 
Jud. Quod omnis probus liber , c. 18, vol. ii. p. 465, 
ed. Mangey, p. 884, ed. Pfeiffer, s. Paris, vol. v. p. 
295, ed. Richter, Leipsic, 1828 ; Suidas, s. v. 
"Hpa), from which he appears to have been a man 
of keen and ready wit, unrestrained either by fear 
or a sense of decency. 

It has been already noticed that Theodore was 
the founder of that branch of the Cyrenaic sect 
which was called after him “Theodorei" (0eo* 
3a>p«oiJ, “ Theodoreans." The general character¬ 
istics of the Cyrenaic philosophy are described 
elsewhere [Aristippus]. The opinions of Theo¬ 
dore, as we gather them from the perplexed state¬ 
ment of Diogenes Laertius (ii. 98, foil.) partook of 
the lax character of the Cyrenaic school. He 
taught that the great end of human life is to obtain 
joy and avoid grief, the one the fruit of prudence, 
the other of folly ; that prudence and justice are 
good, their opposites evil; that pleasure and pain 
are indifferent. He made light of friendship and 
patriotism, and affirmed that the world was his 
country. He taught that there was nothing really 
disgraceful in theft, adultery, or sacrilege ; but that 
they were branded only by public opinion, which 
had been formed in order to restrain fools. But 
the great charge against him was atheism. “ He 
did away with all opinions respecting the Gods," 
says Laertius (ib.), but some critics doubt whether 
he was absolutely an atheist, or Bimply denied the 
existence of the deities of popular belief. The 
charge of atheism is sustained by the popular de¬ 
signation of Theodoras “Atheus," by the au¬ 
thority of Cicero (de Nat . Deor. i. 1), Laertius 
(/. c.), Plutarch (De Placit. Philos, i. 7), Sextus 
Empiricus (Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. iii. p. 182, ed. 
Fabric. 1718, p. 172, ed. Bekker, 1842), and some 
of the Christian Fathers; while some other au¬ 
thorities (e. g. Clem. Alex. Protrept. ad Gentes , p. 
7, ed. Sylburg. pp. 20, 21, ed. Pott vol. i, p. 20, 
ed. Klotz. Leipsic, 1831) speak of him as only re¬ 
jecting the popular theology. The question is dis¬ 
cussed and the authorities cited by Reimmann 
(Hist. Atheismi, sect ii. c. xxiv. § 3), and Bracket 
( Hist. Crit. Philos, pare ii. lib. ii. c. iii. § 11) 
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Theodore wrote a book Hep! 0 «»p, De DiU, which 
Laertius who had Been it, says (ii. 97) was not to 
be contemned; and he adds that it was said to 
have been the source of many of the statements or 
arguments of Epicurus. According to Suidas (s. v. 
BsdBupos) he wrote many works both on the doc¬ 
trines of his sect and on other subjects. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec . vol. iii. pp. 189, 615, vol x. pp. 373, 
385.) 

33. Daphnopatbs. [Daphnopatbs.] 

34. Decapolita (5 AsxairoAi-njs), called also 
Patrici us and Quaestor, lived under Constantine 
VII. Porphyrogenitus, several of whose Novellae 
were drawn up by our Theodore. (Codinus, De 
Origintbus CPolitanis , p. 78, ed. Paris, p. 155, ed. 
Bonn, cum notis Lambecii; Lambec. De Biblioth. 
Caesarasa, vol. vi. pars i. col 37.) 

35. Of Edbssa, was first a monk of that city, 
and then archdeacon (Cave says archbishop) of the 
Church there. Possin and Cave place him in the 
twelfth century; and Cave observes that the capture 
of Edessa by the Saracens prevents our placing him 
later. Ex Capitibus Theodori Edesseni L. were 
given in a Latin version subjoined to Pontanus’s 
edition of the works of Symeon of St. Mamas 
[Symkon, No. 16], Ingoldstadt, 1603, and were 
reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. xii. pars i. 
p. 861, fol. Cologne, 1618 ; in the Bibliothecae Pa¬ 
trum, Supplementum of Morel, vol. i. Paris, 1639 ; 
and in the Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. xxii. p. 752, 
fol. Lyon, 1677. But they were given more 
fully, Capitula CII. , and in the Greek original as 
well as in a Latin version, in the Thesaurus Asce- 
ticus of Possin, p. 345, 4to. Paris, 1684. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec, vol. x. p. 387 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad 
ann. 1101, vol. ii. p. 185.) 

36. Epigrammaticus Poeta (TronjTbs iiri- 
ypappAruv), mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 
104), but without any notice of time or country. 
Suidas and Eudocia (s.v.) mention a Theodore, a 
poet, author of various pieces, especially one ad¬ 
dressed E it KKcoirdrpav, Ad Cleopatram. Pollux 
also (Onomasticon, iv. 7,2) mentions a Theodore 
of Colophon, a poet ; but whether these writers 
refer to the same individual is not certain. T wo 
very short Epigrammata are assigned to “ Theo- 
dorus Proconsul,” 0co5(6pov avdvwdrou ( Anthol . 
Graec . Planudea, pp. 140, 220, ed. Stephan., pp. 
203, 320, ed. Weichel.; Analecta, Brunck, vol. iii. 
p. 6, vol. iii. p. 227, ed. Jacobs), but we have no 
means of knowing whether he is one of those men¬ 
tioned above. Jacobs identifies him with a Theo- 
dorus Illustris, twice proconsul, to whose bust or 
statue Agathias wrote an Epiyramma E Is etVcW 
QeoSdpov *IWovarpiov teal Bis dyduirdrov, Ad 
Imaginem Theodori Illustris et bis Proconsul. An- 
tholog. Graec . vol. xiii. p. 618, ed. Jacobs), and 
whom, therefore, Jacobs (vol. xiii. p. 960) assigns 
to the age of JuBtinian I. These various Theodori 
are to be distinguished from Cyrus Theodoras, Kvpos 
0e6Bupo j [No. 64], whose Epigrammata, in which 
all the chapters of the Old and New Testaments are 
enumerated, were published at Basel, a. d. 1636. 
(Jacobs, l c .) 

37. Of G a para (0t6Bvpos TaBapebs), an emi¬ 
nent rhetorician of the age of Augustus. His sur¬ 
name indicates his birth-place, Gadara, in the coun¬ 
try east of the Jordan. (See also Strabo, Geogr. 
lib. xvi. p. 759, Casaub.) He is said to have been 
originally a slave (Suidas). He appears to have 
settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards em- 
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peror, during his retirement (from B. c. 6 to a. d. 2) 
to that island, was one of his hearers. (Quintil. 
Inslit. Orat. lib. iii. c. i. §§ 17, 18 ; comp. Seneca, 
Suasoria, iii. sub fin.) According to Suidas he was 
also settled at Rome, where he was the rival of 
Poleraon and Antipater, the rhetoricians (Suidas, 
8. v. Q(6Ba)pos r aSapebs). Whether his settle¬ 
ment at Rome preceded that at Rhodes is un¬ 
certain : it is likely that it did, and that Tiberius 
received instruction from him in rhetoric in his 
boyhood, as well as in maturer years, during his 
retreat at Rhodes. By this supposition we may 
reconcile the statement given above from Quintilian 
with the following remarkable passage from Sueto¬ 
nius {Tiber, c. 57) : — “ His (Tiberius’s) cruel and 
sluggish temperament did not escape notice even 
in his boyhood ; Theodore of Gadara, his teacher 
in rhetoric, seems to have been the first who sa¬ 
gaciously perceived and aptly expressed it by a 
comparison, calling him from time to time when 
reproving him (mi\bv alfxari rrt<pvppivov), ‘ clay 
tempered with blood.’” Theodoras was one of the 
most eminent rhetoricians of his time (comp. Juve¬ 
nal, Sat. vii. 177) ; and was in fact the founder of 
a certain school of rhetoricians who were called 
“ Theodorei ” (Quintil. 1. c .; comp. Strab. Geog. 
lib. xiii. p. 625, Casaub.), as distinguished from 
the “ Apollodorei,” or followers of Apollodoras of 
Pergamus, who had been the tutor of Augustus 
Caesar at Apollonia. [Apollodorus, No. 22.] 
IIermagora8 the rhetorician, sumamed Carion 
[Hermagoras, No. 2], was a pupil of Theodore. 
(Quintilian, l. c. § 19.) Theodore wrote many 
works. (Quintil. l.c. c. 18.) Suidas (s. v.) and 
Eudocia (apud Villoison. Anccdota Graec. vol. i. p. 
230) mention the following:—1. ITepl tuv 4v 
fpwvais %T)Tovphwv y', Libri Ires de iis quae voci- 
bus quaeruntur. 2. He pi laropias a, De Historia 
Liber unus. 3. Ilepl Slocws «V, De Thesi Liber 
unus. 4. Tltpl Bia\4KTwv 6p.oi6rrjTos Kal iiro- 
Bel^ovs De Dialedornm Similitudine et Demon¬ 
strations Libri duo. 5. flepl Trohireias De 
Republica Libri duo. 6. He pi Kolhrjs hvplas a', 
De Coele-Syna Liber unus. 7. nepl ffiropos Bv- 
vdpeus a', DeFacultateOratoris Liber unus. He adds 
that he wrote others. The list shows that Theo¬ 
dore was a man of varied attainments; His works 
are all lost: a few fragments are preserved by 
Quintilian, whose frequent references to or citations 
from Theodore {Tnstitut. lib. ii. c. xv. § 16, lib. iii. 
c. vi. §§ 2, 36, 51, c. xi. §§ 3, 26, lib. iv. c. i. § 
23, lib. v. c. xiii. § 59) show the reputation he 
had attained. He is also cited by Longinus (De 
Sublim. c . 2), Theon (Progymnasmat. c. xii.), and 
perhaps by Demetrius, miscalled Phalereus (De In- 
terpretaiione, c. ccxxxvii.). Antonius, a son of 
Theodore of Gadara, became a senator in the time 
of Adrian (Suidas, l. c.). (Langbaine, ad Longin. 
c. ii. p. 24, ed. Oxford, 1638; Menag. ad Diog. 
Latrt. ii, 104 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec . vol. vi. p. 139, 
vol. x. p. 387.) 

38. Gaza. [Gaza.] 

. 39. Grammaticus. Athenaeus repeatedly cites 
either two works of this Theodore, or the same work 
under two somewhat different titles, ’AttucoI y A«<r- 
aai, Atticae Glossae, and * Arrucal <pavai, Atticae 
Voces. (Athen. xi. p. 496, xiv. p. 646, c., xv. p. 
677, b., p. 678, d.,p.691,c.) Of the age and country 
of Theodore nothing is known, except that, as he is, 
in one of the above places (xv. p. 677), cited on 
the authority of Pamphilus [Pamphilus, literary. 
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No. 4], who is thought to have lived in the first 
century after Christ, he must be placed in or before 1 
that time. (Fabric. Bibliotk Grace . vol. x. p. 395.) 

40. GRAPTU8. [Graptus.] 

41. Afterwards Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 
[Gregorius Thaumaturgus.] 

42. Of Heracleia. Theodore, one of the 
leaders of the Arian party under Constantine the 
Great and Constantius, was a native of Heracleia 
(anciently Perinthus), on the Propontis, and bishop 
of the Church there. He advocated the Arian 
doctrine while yet a presbyter, and was raised to 
the episcopate by the favour of the Arian party. 
(Athanas. Ad Episcopos Aegypti et Libya# , c. 7, 
Opp. vol. i. p. 277, ed. Montfaucon.) He is men¬ 
tioned by Theodoret (//. E. i. 28), as one of those 
who persuaded Constantine to summon the Council 
of Caesareia in Palestine, which was, however, 
countermanded. [Athanasius.] He was pro¬ 
bably afterwards present at the Council of Tyre, 
a. d. 336 ; for he was one of the delegates sent by 
that Council into Egypt, to investigate the charges 
against Athanasius. (Theodoret. H. E, i. 30 ; 
Athanas. Apolog. contra Arianos^ c. 13, p. 135.) 
He was one of those who combined to raise Mace- 
donius to the see of Constantinople. (Socrat. //. E. 
ii. 12.) In a. d. 342 he was one of the delegates 
sent to convey to the emperor Constans the Con¬ 
fession of Antioch. (Athanas. De Synod, c. 25 ; 
Socrat. //. E. ii. 18.) He was one of the Eastern 
bishops who, in a. d. 347, withdrew from the 
Council of Sardica, and formed the rival Council of 
Philippopolis ; and was among those on whom the 
Council of Sardica passed sentence of condemnation 
and deposition. (Socrat. H. E. ii. 20 ; Sozomen. 
II. E. iii. 11, &c. ; Theodoret. II. E. ii. 7, 8 ; 
Athanas. Apolog. contra Arianos , c. 36, Historia 
Arianor. c. 17 ; Hilar. Pictav. Ex Opere Historico 
Fragment, iii. 29.) He nevertheless appears to 
have retained his bishopric, the Council not being 
able to carry into effect the sentence which they 
had pronounced. He assisted at the Council of 
Sirmium and the deposition of Photinus, A. D. 351. 
(Hilar. Pictav. ibid. vi. 7, col. 1337,ed. Benedictin.) 
lie appears to have died about a. d. 355 (Fabric. 
Tillemont, ubi infra) or 358 (Cave, ubi infrA). 
After the development of the different sections of 
the Arian party Theodore acted with the Eusebians 
or Semi-Arians. In an ancient life of St. Par- 
thenius of Lampsacus (apud Acta Sanctorum Fe- 
bniar. a. d. vii. vol. ii. pp. 41, 42), there is a Latin 
version of a curious account of the sickness, recovery, 
and subsequent death of Theodore (who, by an 
obvious error of the translator, is called Hypatius); 
in which account he is charged with avarice and 
extortion ; yet, singular to say, no hint of his 
heresy is given. 

Theodore of Heracleia was a man of eminent 
learning. He wrote, according to Theodoret ( HE. 
ii. 3), an exposition of the Gospels, T uv bdwv 
ebayye\lwv Ippirp'da, Expositio Sanctorum Evan - 
geliorum , and other writings which Theodoret does 
not specify. Jerome (De Viris Illustr . c. 90) more 
exactly ascribes to him Commentarii in Matlhaeum 
ct in Joannem et in Apostolum (i. e. on the Acts 
and Apostolic Epistles) et in Psalterium. Corderius 
published, with his Expositio (s. potius Catena) 
Patrum Graccorum in Psalmos , an exposition which 
he had found ascribed in one MS. to Theodore of 
Heracleia (&tob<&pov ima k6*ov ’HpaicKtlas 0p<£/cijs 
Ipfxyvda (Is Tohs 'VdKpobs, Theodori Eptscopi Ho- 
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radcotae Expositio in Psalmos ), and consequently 
published it as his. Lambecius, Cave, and Fabri- 
cius, joined Corderius in ascribing it to Theodore ; 
but the identity of many parts of this commentary 
with that of Basil of Caesareia led Gamier to 
doubt whether it was correctly ascribed to Theodore; 
and, on further examination, it was found to be a 
compilation from various fathers, from Origen and 
Didymus downward. (Lambec. Commentar. deBib- 
lioth. Caesaraea , vol. iii. col. 56, &c., ed. Kollar, 
especially Kollar’s note on col. 59 ; Fabric. Bib- 
lioth. Grace, vol. viii. p. 652, vol. ix. pp. 20, 319, 
alibi ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 334, vol. i. p. 202 ; 
Tillemont, Memoires , vol. vi. passim; Oudin, 
Commentarius de Scriptoribus Eccles. voL i. col. 
319.) [J.C.M.] 

43. Of Hermopolis, a Greek jurist. See below. 

44. Hvmnographus. [Studita.] 

45. Hyrtacenu8, a native probably not of 
Hyrtacus or Artacina in Crete, but of Artace, 
near Cyzicus, on the Propontis. He lived in the 
time of the emperor Andronicus the elder, and 
occupied at Constantinople the office of superin¬ 
tendent of the public teachers of rhetoric and belles 
lettreB. He was well acquainted with the works 
of the ancient poets, as is abundantly testified by 
his extant writings, which are full of quotations 
from them, though these are not always of the 
most appropriate kind. The diction of his address 
to the Virgin is a close imitation of the hymn of 
Callimachus to Diana; and in his panegyric on 
Saint Anna he has introduced the fable of Niobe. 
There are still extant by him ninety-three letters 
to different persons ; a congratulatory address to 
the emperor Andronicus the elder, on his return to 
Constantinople ; three funeral orations, one on the 
emperor Michael Palaeologus the younger, who 
died a. D. 1320, another on the empress Irene, 
the second wife of Andronicus the elder, and the 
third on Nicephorus Chumnus, the historical value 
of which is greatly impaired by their rhetorical 
style. They contain a plentiful sprinkling of bib¬ 
lical and Homeric passages. His panegyric on the 
Virgin Mary, his oratorical description of the garden 
of Saint Anna near Nazareth, and a panegyric on 
Aninas Thaumaturgus, are still in MS. His 
letters were published by Laporte du Theil, in the 
Notices et Extraits des Manttscrits de la Bibl. du 
Boi , vol. v. p. 709, &c., vol. vi. p. 1. The four ora¬ 
tions are printed in Boissonade’s Anecdota Graeca , 
vol. i. p. 248—292. (Fabric Bibl. Grace . vol. x. 
p. 397 ; Scholl, Geschichtc der Griech. Lit. vol. iii. 
p. 151.) 

46. J a cobit a. More than one dignitary of 
the Jacobite sect or church bore this name. One 
was created bishop of Irta in a. d. 551. Another, 
patriarch of the Jacobites, died a. d. 665. (Asse- 
mann. Bibl. Orient,vol^i. p.167; Fabric. Btbl.Graec. 
vol. x. p. 398.) 

47. Bishop of Iconium, a letter by whom, on 
the martyrdom of St. Ceric us and his mother Jn- 
litta, was published by Combefisius. (Lect. Tri¬ 
umph. Martyr. Christ t, Paris, 1660; Fabric. Bibb 
Grace, vol, x. p. 398; Cave,/jfitf. Lit. vol. i. p. 534.) 

48. Lector. [No. 8.] 

49. Mallius or Manlius, a contemporary of 
St. Augustin, who dedicated to him his work De 
Vita beata. He was consul in A. n. 899. A Latin 
work by him (De Rerum Natwra) is still extant, 
though not published. A life of Theodoras, written 
by Albertus Rubenius, was published by Graevius 
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(Ultraject. 1694.) Theodoras Manlius has been 
sometimes confounded with the poet Manilius. 

50. Mathematics. [No. 31.] 

51. Mechanics, a person of whom nothing 
more is known than that Proclus addressed to him 
his treatise De Procidentia et Fato. There was a 
younger mechanician of this name who lived in 
the time of Justinian, and to whom Leontius de¬ 
dicated his treatise on the sphere. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 400.) 

52. Meuteniota, a native apparently of Meli- 
tene in Armenia, filled the offices of Sacellarius 
Magnus and Chief Teacher (HtBdfficaKos rwv 5i$<ur- 
k&Kwv) in the great church at Constantinople to¬ 
wards the close of the twelfth century. He was 
the author of a work on astronomy, the introduc¬ 
tion and first chapter of which were published 
by Ismael Bulloaldus, appended to his edition of 
Ptolemaeus, De judxcandi Facilitate et Animi Prin¬ 
cipal^ Paris, 1663, and reprinted by Fabricius 
(Bibl. Graec. vol.x. p. 401, &c.). 

53. Metochita. [Metochita.] 

54. Of Miletus, a Stoic philosopher mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 104). 

55. Monothelita. [Byzantius, Pharani- 

TAS.] 

56. Mopsubstenus, bishop of Mopsuestia, was 
bom at Antioch, of distinguished and wealthy pa¬ 
rents. Together with Joannes Chrysostonius he 
studied rhetoric under Libanius, and afterwards 
philosophy under Andragathus. At an early age 
he embraced the monastic life, after the example of 
his friend Chrysostom, by whom he was strength¬ 
ened in his purpose of adhering to the monastic 
discipline, when he was on the point of marrying a 
lady named Hermione. Two of the letters of 
Chrysostom, addressed to Theodoras on this sub¬ 
ject, are still extant. Theodoras studied sacred 
literature with great diligence under Flavianus of 
Antioch, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Craterius. From 
Antioch he removed to Tarsus, and about the 
year 394 succeeded Olympius, as bishop of Mop- 
suestia, in Cilicia. He was present at the council 
held in A. d. 394 at Constantinople, and subse¬ 
quently at several others. He died in a. d. 429,after 
haying filled the office of bishop for thirty-six years, 
and was succeeded by Meletius. For fifty years 
he had occupied a conspicuous position a9 a preacher 
and writer in the Eastern Church, and had distin¬ 
guished himself as the opponent of the Arians, 
Apollinarists, and other heretics. His own theo¬ 
logical position is a subject which has given rise to 
a great deal of discussion, into the details of which 
we cannot here enter. Even during his lifetime 
he was accused of favouring the heresy of Pelagius, 
and is said to have found it necessary to establish 
his reputation for orthodoxy, by a retractation of 
his suspicious expressions. He, at all events, re¬ 
mained unmolested in the communion of the Church. 
After his death, however, the Nestorians appealed 
to his writings in confirmation of their opinions, 
and at the fifth oecumenical council (a. d. 553) 
Theodoras and his writings were condemned. He 
found, however, many warm defenders, especially 
Focundus. [Facundus.] Among those who most 
bitterly assailed him and his writings were Leon¬ 
tius, Cyril of Alexandria, Rabulas of Edessa, and 
others. His works were held in great repute 
among the Syrian Churches, and many of them 
were translated into Syriac, Arabic, and Persian. 
His memory was revered among the Nestorians. 
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Several distinguished ecclesiastics are mentioned 
as his disciples, as Nestorius, Joannes of Antioch, 
Andreas of Samosata, Maris the Persian, Theo- 
doretus bishop of Cyrus, Rufinus the Syrian, and 
Barsumas the Persian. His brother Polychronius 
was bishop of Apamea. 

Theodoras took an active interest in the Augus- 
tinian controversy, and wrote a work on the doc¬ 
trine of original sin, directed especially against 
Jerome. (Photius, Cod. 177.) Though from his 
antagonism to the theology of Augustine he natu¬ 
rally approximated someWhat to that of Pelagius, 
his opinions differed from those of the latter in 
several most important respects, especially with 
respect to the necessity and effects of Christ’s 
work. This he regarded as intended not so much 
to restore a ruined nature as to enable a created 
and imperfect nature to realise the true end of its 
existence: its new creation consisting in its being 
raised into a higher sphere, and rendered capable 
of a development overstepping the limits of finite 
nature, — a divine life exalted above temptation 
and change, through union with God. In this 
purpose he held that all intelligent beings were 
included, and therefore of course denied the eter¬ 
nity of future punishment, and, if he carried his 
principles out consistently, his scheme must have 
admitted of the restoration of the fallen angels. 
His view of Christ’s nature bore an analogy to his 
conceptions of the destiny of man. He accepted 
the doctrine of the incarnation of the Divine Word, 
but looked upon the moral development of the 
human nature of Christ as progressive ; that deve¬ 
lopment being more certain and rapid than in men 
generally, from the indwelling Divine Word aiding 
his human will, though not superseding it But 
the exaltation of Christ’s humanity to divine per¬ 
fection and immutability, while commencing from 
his birth, was not complete till his resurrection. 

Theodoras was a somewhat voluminous writer. 
1. One of his earliest works was that Tlepl ivav- 
Opuirfjoeots rod juovoyevovs, against the Arians, 
Eunoraians and Apollinarists (Marius Mercator, ii. 
p. 259). 2. Facundus (iii. 2) quotes from the 

thirteenth book of a work which he entitles Mys- 
ticus. 3. Photius (Cod. 4. 177) mentions a work 
f T nkp BaJiAclov nark Evyofitov , in twenty-five or 
twenty-eight books (unless, as some suppose,Photius 
speaks of two distinct works). 4. De adsumente et 
adsumto , fragments of which are extant (Collect* 
iv. Synodi v.). The preface is given by Facundus 
(x. 1). 5. IIspl rrjs iv Uepalbi /xayiKTjs (Phot, 
Cod. 31), in three books. 6. A work in five books, 
II pbs robs \iyovras <pb<r*i koX oh yvc&fiji irrcdeiv 
robs kvdpdirovs, in which he especially attacked 
Jerome, and indirectly at least, Augustine (Photius, 
Cod . 177. From a misunderstanding of the ex¬ 
pressions in Photius, S&lmasius was led into the 
sing that Theodoras prepared another 
Greek version of the Scriptures). 7. Theodora! 
was especially celebrated as a commentator on the 
Scriptures. In this department he seems to have 
begun to exert his powers at a very early age. 
(Leontius, lib. 3. cont. Nest, et Eut. p. 696.) In 
his expositions he aimed at educing the literal 
sense of passages, avoiding the allegorical interpre¬ 
tations of Origenes and his followers. He appears 
to have written upon almost all the books of the 
Bible, though he rejected the canonical authority 
of several (the Book of Job, the Canticles, the 
Epistle of James the Second and Third Epistles 
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of John, and the Epistle of Jude). Fragments of 
these commentaries are preserved in the Acta of 
the fifth Council and elsewhere. His commentaries 
on the Twelve Minor Prophets are said to be still 
extant. Those on Jonah, Obadiah, Nahum, and 
the prefaces to those on Amos, Zachariah, Haggai 
and Hosea, were published by Angelo Mai ( Script. 
veterum nova Collect, vol. i. sect. ii. p. 41—104). 
The fragments of the commentary on Luke, pre¬ 
served in the Catenae , were published by Miinter 
(1788). Photius {Cod. 381) mentions Theodorus's 
ipfirjvcla rrjs kt ureas, fragments of which are 
extant. 8. A work on the Nicene creed is quoted 
in the Acta of the fifth council ( Collat . iv. p. 81). 
9. A treatise addressed to candidates for baptism 
(Ibid.). 10. A confession of faith is extant (Act. 
VI. ConciL Ephes. tom. i. p. 1515, ed. Hard.) which 
is by some ascribed to Theodorus, by others to 
Nestorius. 11. A work against the allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture is mentioned by Ebed 
Jesu and Facundus (iii. 6). 12. Theodorus also 

compiled a liturgy, which was adopted by the 
Nestorians. 13. A few other treatises are men¬ 
tioned by Ebed Jesu. (Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. x. 
p. 346, &c.; Neander, AUgemeine Geschichte der 
Christlichen Religion und Kirche , vol. ii. Abt ii. 
and iii.) 

57. Neocaesariensis. [Gregorius Thauma- 

TURGU8.J 

58. Son of Theodorus, bishop of Jerusalem, 
was pope from Nov. 3, A. d. 642, to April 20, 
a. d. 649. There is still extant a letter addressed 
by him to Paulus, Patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the matter of one Pyrrhus, a Monothelite ; and 
likewise a letter addressed to the bishops who con¬ 
secrated Paulus. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 427, 
vol. xii. p. 707). 

59. Patriarch a. [No. 26.] 

60. Of PERINTHU8. [No. 42.] 

61. Bishop of Petra in Galilee, flourished in 
the sixth century, and was the author of a life of 
the archimandrite Theodosius, whose disciple he 
was. His Canonicon also is quoted by Nic. Com- 
nenus. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. pp. 337, 428.) 

62. Pharanites, bishop of Pharan, belonged 
to the Monothelite party. He was one of those 
condemned by the sixth oecumenical council, held 
at Constantinople. We find ascribed to him a 
treatise wept ovolas teal <pb<reus, vnoardcrecos re nal 
rpoa&Kovy a \6yos irpbs 2 ipyiov 9 and another 
els rds tpprjvelas twi/ tt arpiKoov xP^ (T€UlV i some 
fragments of which remain. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. x. p. 428.) 

63. Prodromus. There were two of this name. 
1. A writer on canonical law, whose l(i)yr)cns of 
the canons of the councils is repeatedly quoted by 
Nic. Comnenus and others. Nothing is known of 
his personal history, but that he seems to have 
lived a long time before Balsamo. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 428, voL xii. p. 206.) There is some 
confusion in the notices contained in Fabricius. In 
vol. x. p. 429, and vol xii. p. 206, he speaks of 
this Prodromus as rbu r&v Up&v k<xv6vuv npwrov 
<rwf>7}vurrliy 9 and as the author of an exposition of 
the canones or hymns appropriated to the dominical 
festivals ; while in vol viii. p. 142, note h, that 
work is assigned to the following Theodorus 
Prodromus. 

64. Prodromus (2), or, as he is sometimes 
called in the MSS., Theodorus Ptochoprodromus, a 
monk who lived in the first half of the twelfth 
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century. On entering upon the monastic life he 
received the name of Hilarion. He was held in 
great repute by his contemporaries as a scholar and 
philosopher, and received the appellation of Kvp6s 
(equivalent to ictpios in the Greek of the Middle 
Ages). He wrote upon a variety of subjects, — 
philosophy, grammar, theology, history, and astro¬ 
nomy, and in particular was a somewhat prolific 
poet. Several of his compositions have come down 
to us, and some have been published. The following 
are extant: 1. A metrical romance in nine books, 
on the loves of Rhodanthe and Dosicles. It is 
written in iambic metre, and exhibits no great 
ability. The reader would look in vain for any 
thing like a natural progress in the action, or unity 
in the characters. Not only are we introduced at 
once in mediae m, but instead of narrating on 
suitable opportunities what had preceded, Dosicles 
is made to tell what had gone before, beginning at 
the end, and interweaving the preceding parts of 
the narrative into his story. There is only one 
edition of this poem, by Gilb. Gaulmin. (Paris, 
1625.) Poor as the poem is, however, it found an 
imitator. There is extant an iambic poem, also in 
nine books, on the loves of Drosilla and Charicles, 
by Nicetas Eugenianus, which has been erroneously 
ascribed to Theodorus Prodromus. 2. A poem 
entitled Galeomyomachia , in iambic verse, on “ the 
battle of the mice and cat,” in imitation of the 
Homeric Batrachomyomachia. Victory declares 
itself on the side of the mice, the cat being killed 
by the fall of a beam. This piece is often appended 
to the editions of Aesop and Babrius. It has also 
been edited by K. D. Ugen, in connection with 
the Homeric hymns. (Halle, 1796.) 3. ‘H an 6$r)pos 
(piKla, a poem in iambic senarii. Friendship relates 
how Human Life, to whom she had been married, 
had repudiated her by the advice of his slave Folly, 
and given his hand to Enmity. After a long con¬ 
versation, depicting the operation of Friendship in 
the world, the upshot is that Friendship marries 
the stranger to whom her narrative is addressed. 
This dialogue, with the translation of Conrad 
Gesner, has frequently been appended to the 
editions of Stobaeus. A separate edition was pub¬ 
lished by J. F. Morel. (Paris, 1549.) It is also 
edited by Honter and Guntius in the collection of 
the epigrams of Theodorus (Basel, 1536), and 
by J. Erard, with some other small poems by the 
same author. (Leipzig, 1598.) 4. A poem of 

above 1000 lines, divided into two books, in 
which Theodorus complains to the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus (who reigned from 1143 to 1180) of 
his extreme poverty, and begs him to withdraw 
him from the misery which he had to endure in 
his convent, while those placed over him indulged 
in debaucheries. About forty lines at the be¬ 
ginning and end of each book are written in old 
Greek, the remainder in a dialect resembling the 
modem Greek. The poem has been published by 
Koray, in the first volume of the Atakta (Paris, 
1828). 5. ’A (jApavros, 1} ydporros £p«r«f, a dia¬ 
logue in prose, published by Gaulmin, together 
with No. 1, and also by De la Porte du Theil 
(Notices et Eortraits , vol. viii. 1810). 6. A Dis¬ 
sertation on Wisdom, being an invective against 
the saying 17 veviy <ro<pir)v published by 

F. MorelL (Paris, 1608.) 7. Epigrammata . de¬ 
scribed more fully as Tt rpdcmxa Mfsitla teal rfp&a 
els rd tce<paAaiw8vs pr)64vra lv rjj ypeuprj, consisting 
of poetical summaries of the subject-matter of the 
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books of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, the four 
books of Kings, the four Gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Published, first, at Basel (1536), 
and afterwards at Angers (Juliomagi, 1632). 8. 
TerpcfoTixa lapGeta Hal rjpwa els rh KKpaXaiwbus 
faOivra iv r$ filtp r priyopiov rod &soA<fyov, rod 
peydAov B acriAelov hoi rod kyiov Xpvcroeripov. 
9. npoo-tpcoyyrtKol, elegiac verses, in which he 
addresses the Apostle Paul, Gregorius Theologus, 
Basil, Chrysostom, Gregorius of Nyssa, and Nico¬ 
laus. 10. *1 dp€ot <rx*TAta<mKol els r)]v irpbvotav, 
a poem on Providence. 11. An iambic poem 
against a man of the name of Barys, who had 
attempted to brand him as a heretic. 1*2. Els 
chcovHrpUvoy t<£ 0 ttp {In imaginem vitae ) ; some 
verses of a political kind. 13. N ovdertKol Hard 
(pdopouvTMv (iambi ad Invidos). 14. Some iambics 
without any heading {in hortum ). The poems 

numbered 7—12 were published by Hon ter and 
Guntius (Basil. 1536) and by Erard (Lips. 1598). 
15. Epistles, published in a miscellaneous collection 
by P. Lazeri (Rome 1754). 16. Apiece consisting 
of 102 senarii Hard <pL\oir6pvov ypa6s 9 erroneously 
ascribed by Birger Thorlacius to Manuel Philes, 
and published by him in Manueli Philae duo car - 
mina anecdota (Copenhagen, 1813), and Opuscula 
Academica , vol. iii. p. 65. (ibid. 1815.) 17. 

yrjfftSt or Exposition of the Canones or Hymns 
appropriated to the Dominical festivals. 18. An 
epitome of the commentaries of Theodoretus on the 
Psalms. 19. De Processione Spiritus sancti. 20. 
A lexicon, a treatise on the grammar of Moscho- 
pulus, and some other grammatical notes and 
treatises (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vi. p. 350). 21. An 

astronomical poem, addressed to the Sebastocrato- 
rissa Irene. 22. A poem of 128 hexameters, 
addressed to the emperor Joannes Comnenus, on 
the conquest of Kastamon (Germanicopolis) in 
Paphlagonia. 23. One hundred and eighteen hex¬ 
ameters, in which he sues for the favour of Anna 
Comnena (the wife of Nicephorus Brvennius). 
24. A poem consisting of 100 lines Kara paKpo- 
yei'eiov Sokovvtos etvai bih rovro aotpou. 25. A 
description of the entry of Joannes Comnenus into 
Constantinople after the conquest of Kastamon, in 
230 heroic verses. 26. A poem of 296 hexameters, 
addressed to Joannes Comnenus, on the reconquest 
of Kastamon, and the occupation of Gaugra. 27. A 
piece consisting of 50 hexameters, in which Theo¬ 
doras, on his departure from Constantinople, com¬ 
plains of having met with no reward for his labours. 
(Nos. 20—26 are not mentioned by Fabricius. 
They exist in MS. at Paris. See La Porte du Theil, 
Notions et Extraits des MSS. de la Bill. fyc. vol. 
viii. pt. ii.) 28. In posteriora Analytica Anstotelis, 
and II epl iiriUcucTiK&v. 29. De pauco et multo y 
magno et parvo , quod non sint relation sed contraria. 
30. Various essays on matters of theology and 
ecclesiastical discipline. (Fabricius, l. c. ; Scholl, 
Gesckiohte der Griech. Litteratur , vol. iii. p. 81, 
&c.) 

65. Rhaithuensia, lived in the middle of the 
seventh century in the monastery of Rhaithu, 
near Elim, in Palestine. He was the author of a 
work on the incantation of Christ, entitled, Ilpo- 
rrapaffKcwfi ns tea 1 yvpvaala r<j» fZovAofxivtp paQuv 
rts 6 rp6iros rrjs betas 4vavBponrf\(reo»s teal oikovo- 
flias , Halt tv *4irpaicrai xal rlva rk *pbs robs 
rafrnjv pb bpOws voovvras Atyiptva vaph r&v 
rfjs iKKArprtas rpo<ptpwv, the object of which was 
to defend the orthodox view against the heresies of 
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Manes, Paul of Samosata, Apollinarius, Theodoras 
of Mopsuestia, Nestorius, and Eutyches. ComWfis 
considers Theodoras of Rhaithu to be the same 
with the monk Theodoras, to whose inquiries 
Maximus the Confessor wrote a reply. {Maximi 
opp. vol. ii. p. 151). It is also doubtful whether 
Theodoras of Rhaithu was identical or not with 
the Theodor us Presbyter , whose treatise to prove 
the genuineness of the writings attributed to Dio¬ 
nysius the Areopagite, is mentioned by Photius 
{Cod. 1). The treatise of Theodoras on the In¬ 
carnation was first published in the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Godfr. Tilmann (Paris, 1566). It was 
first published in Greek by Theodoras Beza, in 
1576. The best edition is that by Carpzov (Helrns- 
stad. 1779-80). Three of the smaller works of 
Theodoras Abucara have by some been errone¬ 
ously attributed to Theodoras of Rhaithu. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 430; Cave, Hist. Litt. SS. 
Eccles. vol. i. p. 587.) 

66. Of Samothracb, a writer from whom Pto- 
lemaeus Hephaestion quotes the statement that 
Jupiter, after his birth, laughed for seven days con¬ 
tinuously, and that hence seven came to be regarded 
as a perfect number. It is perhaps this Theodoras 
who is quoted by the scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (iv. 264). Comp. Vossius, de Hist. Grace. 
p. 503. 

67. Santabarenuk, the contemporary and 
friend of Photius. For some account of him the 
reader is referred to the article Photius. [Vol. III. 
p. 350.] This Theodoras was also noted as a 
composer of hymns. 

68. Bishop of Scythopolis, the author of a 
treatise against Origenes, presented to the emperor 
JuBtinian. This treatise was published by Mont- 
fimcon. {Catal. Bibl. Coislinianae , p. 94—96. 
Paris, 1715.) 

69. Studita, abbot of the monastery of Stu- 
dium, was born at Constantinople in A. D. 759. 
In 781 he entered the monastery of Sacudium, 
which was presided over by his uncle Plato; and 
on the resignation of the latter, succeeded him in 
794. Theodoras was one of the most vehement 
opposers of the Iconoclasts, and his zeal procured 
him considerable reputation, especially with the 
monks. In 795, when the emperor Coustantinus 
married Theodote, Theodoras took upon himself 
to anathematize that emperor, and to denounce 
the patriarch Tarasius, and in the following year 
was scourged and banished to Thessalonica. On 
the death of the emperor in 797, Theodoras was 
brought back to Constantinople with great pomp, 
and was regarded with great favour by Irene, to 
whom he offered the most abject flattery. In the 
following year, in consequence of the incursions of 
the Saracens, he removed to the monastery ofStu- 
dium, within the city. In 806, when NicejHwus 
was made patriarch, and the abbot Josephus, who 
had sanctioned the marriage of Constantinus, was 
restored to the communion of the Church by a 
council held at Constantinople, the wrath of Theo¬ 
doras was again excited, and he refused all com¬ 
munion with the patriarch. He was joined in his 
violent proceedings by a large number of monks, 
and, when reproved by the Pope Leo, replied in 
an insolent and angry tone. These proceedings 
led to his being again banished in 809, together 
with his brother Josephus and the abbot Plato, to 
an island near Byzantium. In 811, on making 
his submission to Nicephorus, he was set at liberty 
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by Michael Rhangabe. Two years afterwards, 
when the emperor Leo the Armenian issued an 
edict against the worship of images, Theodorus, 
backed by a considerable number of monks, set 
the edict at defiance, openly celebrated processions 
of images, and incited the people to sedition. He 
was at first placed in gentle confinement; but as 
he did not cease to send out encyclical letters 
against the emperor, he was subsequently removed 
to various prisons, and at length taken to Smyrna, 
and there closely confined. In 821 he was set at 
liberty by the emperor Michael Balbus, and re¬ 
sumed his post at the head of his monastery. His 
imprisonments had not taught him moderation. 
His furious zeal for image worship soon broke out 
again. In 824, indignant that the emperor would 
not take strong measures against the Iconoclasts, 
he favoured the machinations of Thomas against 
the emperor, and when the attempts of Thomas 
were suppressed* found it necessary to retire from 
Constantinople. After wandering about in several 
places, he at length settled in the island Chalcite, 
where he died in 826, on the 11th of November. 
Those who wish for detailed information respecting 
the piety and miracles of Theodorus, may consult 
Baronins ( Annciles , vol. ix. a. 795—826), who de¬ 
rived his materials from a life of Theodorus by 
Joannes, or some other Greek writer. In one 
MS. this life is attributed to a monk of the name 
of Michaelis, and under his name it is published in 
the fifth volume of the works of Sirmondus (Pans, 
1696), where also will be found the following li¬ 
terary remains of Theodorus. 

1. An oration on behalf of images , delivered be¬ 
fore the emperor Leo. 2. AiadJinr), a confession of 
faith, written by Theodorus shortly before his 
death, and accompanied by various precepts re¬ 
specting the monastic life, intended for the benefit 
and guidance of his successor in the office of abbot. 
8 . Bi'SAos boy par ini] ^ iv f) <rrefyo\ A 6yot */ /cal 
dvn^Tjrucol. Three discourses against the Icono- 
niachi. 4. y EAc7X oy Kc d dvarpoir)] rwv aaeSay 
vonjudrav, a refutation of certain iambic acrostichs 
composed by Joannes, Ignatius, Sergius, and Ste- 
phanus against the worship of images. 5. ITpo- 
€K^pard nva irpbs elnovopAxovs. 6. Hard eltcovo- 
(xdxovs Kc<pd\aia iirrd. 7. 'EmcrroX^ *pbs TL\a- 
roova. irepl rrjs vpo<jKvyt](Tea>s rwv oem&v ehcdutav. 
8 . Two books of epistles, comprising altogether 
276. Almost twice as many however are extant. 
In one MS. of the Coislinian library there are 548. 
These letters form a collection of considerable his¬ 
torical value not only for the life of Theodorus, but 
with reference to the disputes which agitated the 
Church in his time. Fabricius ( Bibl . Graeo. vol. x. 
p. 439, Ac.) has given alist of those to whom these 
letters are addressed, amounting to 284. 9. ’ldp,€oi 
els hia<f>6povs (nroBecreis, epigrammatic poems in 
iambic metre on various subjects. The following 
are not published in the works of Sirmondus : 10. 
Aoyparm f) irepl npYjs ical vpoo‘Kvv‘fj<r<&s r&v ayiwv 
c hcivwv, published in the works of Damascenus 
(Basil. 1575, fob). There is a Latin version in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum (Paris, 1589, 1644 and 
1654, vol. iil). II. *Eimd<t>ios els Tl\drwva rby 
favrov irvtvpMTiKbv ir Ctrl pa ; published in Greek 
by Henschen and Papebroche (Acta Sanctorum, 
voL i. April, p. xlvi., and in Latin, p. 366). Other 
Latin translations are also found. 12. A 6yos els 
r^y Trpo<TKvvT\aiv rod rtplou tca\ (axnroiov crravpoG 
rp pe<royij<rrlpq>, published in Greek with the 
VOL. IIL 
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translation of J. Gretser, in the work of the latter 
De Cruce (vol. ii. p. 287). There is also a Latin 
translation in the Bibliotheca Patrum (vol. xiv. p. 
900). 13. Kavcbv els r^v aravpoirpo<rKvvT)(riv, a 

hymn on the adoration of the cross, published by 
Gretser (ibid. vol. iii. d. 487). H.Kavbv ^aAAo- 
fxevos els r^v dyatrrrjAtyciy ray aylw eiicdvotv, 
published in Greek and Latin by Baronius (Annul. 
a. 842) and in Latin in the Bibl. Patrum (Lugd. 
vol. xiv. p. 898). It is questionable, however, 
whether this composition is authentic, as it indi¬ 
cates a much more peaceable recognition of the 
adoration of images than was the case in the time 
of Theodorus. It has been supposed therefore that 
it is the composition of a Theodorus of later date. 
15. 'H fUKpa A eyopevij K ar^xwis. A Latin version 
of this wijl be found in the Bibl. Pair. (Colon, vol. 
ix., Paris, vol. ii., Lugd. vol. xiv. p. 850.) 16. 

'EyK(l)puov irepl rov aylov ’Bap0o\opcdov. A Latin 
translation was published by Lucas Dacherius 
(Spicilegium, vol. ii. p. 13, Paris, 1659), and by 
Combdfis (Bibl. Concionat . vol. vii. p. 755). 17. 

*E yK(i)puov els rbv &y iov ' AirdaroKov sal E vayye- 
A larrfjv 'Iwdvvriv rbv &eo\6yov y published in a 
Latin version by Comb^fis (ibid.). 18. Sermo brevis 
in Dominicam quartam Quadragesimae, , in the 
version of Joannes Livineius, published together 
with the Catechesis. 19. Capilula quattuor de 
Vita ascetica, published in Greek and Latin by 
P. Possinua (Thesaurus Asceticus , Paris, 1684). 
20 . 'EyKwpaov els r^v rplrrfv eVpeciv rijs nplas 
Ke<pa\ t}s toG aylov it poSpdpov, published with the 
version of CombtSfis by Du Fresne ( Traitt historiquo 
du chef de S. Baptiste^ Paris, 1666). 21. Tpoirdpta, 
nav6ves, &c. published in the various Greek col¬ 
lections of such hymns. 22. 'H peyd\rj KaXovpevr\ 
tearrixfiriK^ divided into three parts, the Kar^xv- 
ats, p7ivo\6yiov, and SiSawaAfa. This work is 
yet unpublished. Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vol. x. 
p. 449, &c.) has a notice of the MSS. in which it 
is extant, a list of the titles of the 217 discourses 
of which the work consists, and one of the dis • 
courses (the tenth) printed at full length. The 
reader is also referred to Fabricius (/. o. p. 471, &c.) 
for a list of various other unpublished works of 
Theodorus. (Baronius, l.c. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. 
ii. p. 8, &c.; Fabric. /. e. p. 434, &c.) 

70. Tabennknsis, abbot of Tabenna, was bom 
about a. d. 314, at Latopolis in the Thebaid. He 
belonged to a Christian family of station and 
wealth. As his mother is frequently mentioned, 
but not his father, it would appear that she was 
left a widow while Theodorus was still young. He 
had two brothers, Macarius and Paphnutius, who 
were also monks at Tabenna. Macarius was oldei 
than Theodorus, and his half-brother. Theodorus 
appears to have addicted himself to ascetic rules of 
living at a very early age. When not more than 
thirteen or fourteen years old, he joined some re- 
cluses; and was soon afterwards introduced to Pa* 
chomius at Tabenna, by whom he was received 
with great favour, and under whom he is said to 
have made rapid advances in all monastic virtues. 
His example seems to have induced his mother to 
enter a convent which Pachomius had established. 
Notwithstanding liis youth, Theodorus was em¬ 
ployed by Pachomius to supply his place in in¬ 
structing the other monks, and even the great 
master himself professed to derive edification from 
the discourses of his young disciple. He also took 
him with him, or sent him alone* to visit and 

3 Y 
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inspect the other monasteries which looked to him 
as their superintendent. When he was about thirty 
ears of age, Pachomius appointed him to supply 
is place in the monastery at Tabenna, while he 
himself retired to another. When his end ap- 
roached, however, in order, as it is said, to try the 
umility of Theodorus, he appointed a man of the 
name of Petronius as his successor. Petronius died 
not long afterwards, appointing Orsisius as his 
successor. The latter soon found himself incapable 
of maintaining the discipline of the monastery with 
sufficient vigour, and appointed Theodorus in his 
room. There is extant a letter of Theodorus, trans¬ 
lated into Latin by St. Jerome, inviting all the 
recluses of the order to assemble at a neighbouring 
monastery to celebrate the festival of Easter. 
Theodorus on various occasions had epistplary and 
personal communication with Athanasius, who is 
said to have manifested great regard for him. 
Theodorus died April 27, a. d. 367. He is re¬ 
garded as a saint by the Greek Church; his memory 
being honoured on the 16th of May, in order to 
connect him with Pachomius. A large collection 
of somewhat dull stories about Theodorus will be 
found in Tillemont (Hist. Eccles. vol. vii. pp. 469 
—499). 

71. TAR8EN8I8. [DlODORUS TaR$ENSIS, Vol. 

I. p. 1015.] 

72. Thbus. [No. 32.1 

A great many more Theodori are met with, 
especially in ecclesiastical history. As they have 
not been thought worth inserting here, the reader 
is referred to the catalogue in Fabricius. (Bibl. 
Grace, vol. x. pp. 346—416, and Index.) A list of 
twenty of the name is given by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 104). [C. P. M.] 

THEODO'RUS (©sdScopos), of Hermopolis, 
was a native of Hermopolis in the Thebaid. He 
was an advocate (trxoAaoTi/cdy) at Constanti¬ 
nople, where he wrote his commentaries on the 
Digest, the Code, and the Novellae. In the Bre- 
viarium of the Novellae he is named at full length 
44 Theodorus Scholasticus, a Theban of Hermo- 
polis.” This Theodorus was living as late as the 
reign of Mauricius, in whose time, it was affirmed, 
he composed his Breviarium after the collection of 
168 Novellae, in which collection appear three 
Novellae of Tiberius, which Theodorus has not 
neglected. If Theodorus of Hermopolis wrote so 
late, it is hardly within the limits of probability that 
he was the Theodorus, professor at Constantinople, 
one of those to whom Justinian addressed his 
constitution on the course of law Btudies (Omnem 
reipublicae nostrae). There is a small number of 
fragments by Theodorus, which are placed in the 
Basilica under certain texts of the Digests ; but 
whether he commented on the whole work is 
doubtful. The commentary on the Code was a 
Breviarium, consisting of abridgments or sum¬ 
maries of the Constitutions m the Code, with 
notices of similar passages in the Code or the 
Novellae. The Breviarium of the Novellae exists 
complete in a MS. of Mount Athos, the only one at 
present known. It has been published by Zacha- 
riae, Anecdota (pp. 1—163). (Mortreuil, Hidoire 
du Droit Byxantin y vol. i.) [G. L.] 

THEODO'RUS (0«35»pos), the name of two 
members of the family of the Asclepiadae, and of 
several physicians whom it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish with any tolerable degree of certainty:— 

1. The seventh in descent from Aesculapius, the 
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son of Cleomyttades I., and the father of Sostrar 
tus II., who may be supposed to have lived in the 
ninth century b. c. (Jo. Tzetzes, ChiL vii. Hist. 
155, in Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xil p. 680, ed. vet.) 

2. The eleventh in descent from Aesculapius, 
the son of Cleomyttades II., and the father of Sos- 
tratus III., who lived perhaps in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B. c. (Poeti Epist. ad Artax. in 
Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 770). John Tzetzes 
(loco cit .) makes him to be the son, not of Cleo¬ 
myttades II., but of King Crisamis II.; and con¬ 
sequently not the eleventh, but the tenth of the 
family of the Asclepiadae. 

3. A physician quoted by Pliny (H. N. xx. 40, 
xxiv. 120), who must therefore have lived in or 
before the first century after Christ. He may 
possibly have been the same person as the pupil of 
Athenaeus, who (if the Athenaeus in question be 
the founder of the sect of the Pneumatici) must 
have lived in the first century after Christ. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 8. § 104.) 

4. Theodorus Priscianus. [Priscianus.] 

5. Theodorus Moschion, whose fifty-eighth 
book (?) is quoted by Alexander Trallianus (i. 15. 
p. 156), must have lived in or before the sixth 
century after ^Christ, and is probably the same 
person whose second book (?) is quoted in the 
same chapter a few lines above. Fabricius (Bibl. 
Lot. iv. 12, vol. ii. p. 591) supposes him to have 
been the same person as Theodorus Priscianus ; 
Haller (Bibl. Med. Pract. vol. i. p. 183) the same 
as the physician quoted by Pliny, and also the 
same person who is quoted by Aetius (iv. 1. 46. 

p. 628). 

6 . The author of a short Latin work, entitled 
44 Diaeta sive de Rebus Salutaribus Liber,” which 
was first published in 1533. fol. Argent., with 
44 Hildegardis Physica,” and in a separate form in 
1632. 8vo. Hal. ed. G. E. Schreiner. He is gene¬ 
rally supposed to be the same as Theodorus Pris¬ 
cianus, which may be correct, but he appears to be 
called simply Theodorus in the MSS. and editions 
of his work. (Choulant’s Handb. der Bucher- 
kundc fur die Aeltere Mcdicin.) 

7 . The name is found in some other ancient 
authors; for instance in Aetius in several places, 
in each of which the same person is probably in¬ 
tended. Now the person quoted by Aetius (ii. 2. 
91. p. 291) is the same who is quoted by Nicolaus 
Myrepsus (xxxvi. 138. p. 738), and called 44 Ac- 
tuarius ; ” and as the title of 44 Actuarius ” was 
only in use at the court of Constantinople (see Did. 
of Ant. p. 748, b. 2d ed.), this Theodorus probably 
lived in the fifth century after Christ, and cannot 
therefore be (as Haller supposed) the physician 
quoted by Pliny. 

8 . A celebrated Christian physician at Nfshi- 
pur in Chorhs&n, where one of the Persian kings, 
either Shaptir (or Sapor) II. or Bahr&m (or Va- 
ranes) IV., built at his request a Christian church, 
in the fourth century after Christ. He wrote a 
work called 44 Pandectae Medicinae ” (Ibn Abf 
Osaibi’ah, Fontes Relationum de Class. Mcdicor. 
xl 1. (MS. Arab, in Bibl. Bodl.); Wtistenfeld, 
Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte, p. 6.) 

9. A Jacobite Christian of Antioch, in the 
thirteenth century after Christ, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with the Syriac and Latin languages, and 
also with mathematics and other sciences. He went 
first to the court of ’Aldu-d-Dfa, sultdn of the Seljuks 
in the kingdom of Rum, in order to become his phy- 
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sician; but not receiving from the prince the welcome 
he expected, he went on to Armenia, to the court 
of Constantine the father of King Hdtem, and 
afterwards to one of the Latin emperors of Con¬ 
stantinople. Here he was loaded with riches and 
honours; but after a time he was seized with a 
great desire to revisit his friends and native coun¬ 
try, and requested permission to return home. This 
was refused, so Theodorus took an opportunity of 
leaving the city by stealth, while the emperor was 
absent, and set sail for Acre. He was, however, 
compelled by stress of weather to put into a port 
where the emperor then happened to be, which had 
such an effect upon Theodorus that he poisoned 
himself. (Abtil-Faraj, Hist. Dynast . p. 341 ; 
D’Herbelot, Bill. Orient .) 

Haller by some confusion makes two physicians 
out of this last Theodorus. ( Bill. Med. Pract. 
vol. i. pp. 311, 406.) [W. A. G.] 

THEODO'RTTS (©€dtowpos), artists. This 
name occurs in several passages of the ancient 
authors, in such a manner as to give rise to great 
difficulties. There existed, at an early period in 
the history of Grecian art, a school of Samian 
artists, to whom various works and inventions are 
ascribed in architecture, sculpture, and metal-work, 
and whose names are Rhoecus , Telecles , and Theo¬ 
doras. The genealogical table of the succession of 
these artists, according to the views of Muller, given 
under Rhoecus, may be referred to as a key to 
the ensuing discussion of the ancient testimonies, 
which is necessary in order to make the subject at 
all intelligible. 

First of all, a manifest error must be cleared 
away. Thiersch ( Epochen , p. 50), following Heyne 
and Quatremere de Quincy, places this family 
of artists at the very beginning of the Olympiads, 
that is, in the eighth century, b. c. The sole au¬ 
thority for this date is a passage of Pliny which, be¬ 
sides being quite vague, contains a decided mistake. 
(fl. N. xxxv. 12. s. 43.) He says that “some 
relate that the first who invented the plastic art 
(plasticen) were Rhoecus and Theodorus, in Samos, 
long before the Bacchiadae were expelled from Co¬ 
rinth s,” an event which is supposed to have occurred 
about the 30th Olympiad, b. c. 660 ; and he then 
proceeds to relate how, when Demaratus fled from 
that city into Italy, he was accompanied by the 
modellers ( Jktores ) Eucheir and Eugvammus, and 
so the art was brought into Italy. Now, in the 
whole of this passage, Pliny is speaking of plastice 
in the literal sense of the word, modelling tn clay , 
not in the secondary sense, which it often has in 
the Greek writers, of casting in metal; but it is 
quite in accordance with his mode of using his 
authorities, that he should have understood the 
statements of those writers who ascribed to Rhoe¬ 
cus and Theodorus the invention of plastice in the 
latter sense, as if they had been meant in the 
former. Having thus fallen into the mistake of 
making these artists the inventors of modelling , he 
was compelled to place them considerably earlier 
than Eucheir and Eugrammus, by whom that art 
was said to have been brought into Italy. Even 
if this explanation be doubted, the statement of 
Pliny cannot be received, inasmuch as it is incon¬ 
sistent with other and better testimonies, and is 
entirely unconfirmed; for the passage in which 
Plato mentions Theodorus in common with Dae¬ 
dalus (/o», p. 533, a.) has no chronological refer¬ 
ence at all, but the names of eminent artists are 
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there purposely taken at random. The blundering 
account of Athenagoraa (Legat.pro Chnst. 14. p. 60, 
ed. Dechair), that Theodorus of Miletus , in con¬ 
junction with Daedalus, invented the arts of statuary 
and modelling (avBpiavToiroir)riK^v Kal irkacrriK^v) 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned, except that it 
may perhaps be regarded as involving a tradition of 
some value, because it indicates the coast of Asia 
Minor as one scene of the artistic activity of 
Theodorus. We proceed therefore to the positive 
testimonies respecting these artists. 

The most definitely chronological of these testi¬ 
monies are the passages in which Herodotus men¬ 
tions Theodorus as the maker of the silver crater 
which Croesus sent to Delphi (i. 51), and of the 
celebrated ring of Polycrates (iii. 41). Now we 
learn from Herodotus that the silver crater was 
already at Delphi when the temple was burnt, in 
OL 58. 1, b. c. 548; and Polycrates was put to 
death in 01. 64. 3, b. c. 522. Again, with respect 
to his identity, for this, as well as his date, is a 
point to be ascertained; in both passages Herodo¬ 
tus makes Theodorus a Samian, and in the latter 
he calls him the son of Telecles ; in both it is im¬ 
plied that he was an artist of high reputation; and, 
in the former, Herodotus expressly states that he 
believed the tradition which ascribed the crater 
to Theodorus, because the work did not appear to 
be of a common order {avyrvxdv). Pausanias 
(viii. 14. § 5. s. 8) also mentions the ring of Poly¬ 
crates as the work of Theodorus, whom he also 
calls a Samian and the son of Telecles, and to 
whom, in conjunction with Rhoecus, the son of 
Philaeus, he ascribes the first invention of the ait 
of fusing bronze or copper, and casting 6tatues 
(Stexeau de x a ^ K ^ u wpwroi Kal byakpara ix°* v *v- 
aavro). There appears here to be a difficulty as 
to the distinct specific meaning of the two verbs: 
but the true meaning is, that Rhoecus and Theo¬ 
dorus invented the art of casting figures, and at 
the same time made improvements in the process of 
mixing copper and tin to form bronze ; as we learn 
from another passage (x. 38. § 3. s. 6), in which 
Pausanias states that he has already, in a former 
part of his work (that is, in the passage just cited) 
mentioned Rhoecus, the son of Philaeus, and Theo- 
dorus, the son of Telecles, as those who invented 
the process of melting bronze more accurately, and 
who first cast it (robs tvp6vras x a ^ K ^ v & t6 
aKpiSlarepop Trj^ai’ Kal ix& v * v(Tav ovtoi Tcpwrot). 
In still another passage (iii. 12. § 8. s. 10) he 
makes the statement respecting the fusing and 
casting of metal, but in a slightly different form ; 
namely, that Theodorus of Samos was the first 
who discovered the art of fusing iron, and of 
making statues of it (bs irpuros biax&ai albrjpou 
€i ip€ Kal bydkpara air* avrov vkdcrai), Here 
nothing is said of Rhoecus, nor of Telecles ; and it 
is also worth while to observe that we have here 
an example of the use of irXdoai in the sense which 
we supposed above to have misled Pliny. 

There is another set of passages, in which various 
architectural works are attributed to those artists. 
Herodotus (iii. 60), speaking of the temple of Hera 
at Samos as the greatest known in his time, states 
that its architect was Rhoecus, the son of Phileas, 
a native of the island; and Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 
§ 12), mentions Theodorus as the author of a work 
on the same temple. Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 13. 
s. 19. § 3), in describing the celebrated Lemnian 
labyrinth, says that its architects were Smilis, 
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Rhoecus, and Theodorus. (Comp, xxxiv. 8. b. 19. 
§ 22, where the common reading places the Iaby 
rinth at Samos; but this is easily corrected by a 
change in the punctuation, proposed by MUller in 
his Acginctica, p. 99, and adopted by Sillig, in his 
edition of Pliny; namely, 77teodorusj qui labyrin- 
thum fecit, Sami ipse ex acre fudit: it is, however, 
just as likely that the mistake is Pliny's own, 
or, that it was made by a copyist ; see below). 
Another architectural work, ascribed to Theodorus, 
was the old Seim at Sparta, as we learn from the 
same passage in which Pausanias mentions him as 
the inventor of casting in iron (iii. 12. § 8. s. 10). 
He is also connected with the erection of the cele¬ 
brated temple of Artemis at Ephesus by an in¬ 
teresting tradition, recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 103), that Theodorus advised the laying down 
of charcoal-cinders beneath the foundation of the 
temple, as a remedy against the dampness of the 
site: here he is called a Samian, and the son of 
Rhoecus. 

Lastly, the names of Theodorus and Telecles are 
connected with the history of the ancient wooden 
statues in a very curious manner. Diodorus (i. 98), 
in relating the various claims set up by the Egyp¬ 
tians to be considered the instructors of the Greeks 
in philosophy, science, and art, tells us that they 
asserted that the most celebrated of the ancient 
statuaries, Telecles and Theodorus, the sons of 
Rhoecus, lived a long time in Egypt; and that they 
told the following story respecting the wooden 
statue (tfavov) of the Pythian Apollo, which those 
artists made for the Samians. Of this statue, Te¬ 
lecles made the one half in Samos, while the other 
half was made by his brother Theodorus at Ephe¬ 
sus ; and, when the two parts were placed toge¬ 
ther, they agreed as exactly as if the whole body 
had been made by one person ; a result which the 
ptians ascribed to the fact, that their rules of 
art had been learnt by Telecles and Theodorus. 
With this tradition we may connect one preserved 
by Pliny, that Theodorus of Samos was the in¬ 
ventor of certain tools used in working wood, 
namely, the norma , libella, tomus , and clavis. (Plin. 
//. N. vii. 66. s. 57.) 

Now, in considering the conclusions which are 
to be drawn from all this evidence, it is as well 
first to exclude the assertion of Thiersch, that 
there were two artists of the name of Telecles, 
which rests on no other ground than the necessity 
of lengthening out the genealogy in order to suit 
the too early date which he has assumed for 
Rhoecus. He makes Rhoecus, with his sons Te¬ 
lecles and Theodorus, flourish at the beginning of 
the Olympiads, and then, nearly two centuries 
later, he comes to another Telecles, with his son 
Theodorus, the artist who lived in the time of 
Polycrates. 

The real questions to be determined are these, 
Were Theodorus, the son of Rhoecus, and Theo¬ 
dorus, the son of Telecles, different persons, or the 
same? If the former, was the one Theodorus, 
namely, the son of Rhoecus, the same as Theodorus, 
the brother of Telecles, and was this Telecles the 
same as the lather of the other Theodorus ? If 
these questions be answered in the affirmative, 
little difficulty remains in adopting the genealogy 
of MUller, as given under Rhoecus. 

If the first of these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, the others are easily disposed of. And 
here, in the first place, the above testimonies can 
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hardly be explained on any other supposition than 
that there existed distinct traditions respecting two 
different Samian artists of the name of Theodorus, 
the one the son of Rhoecus and the brother of 
Telecles, and the other the son of Telecles. For 
the former, we have the passages in Diogenes and 
Diodorus ; for the latter, one passage of Herodotus 
and two of Pausanias ; and besides these, there is 
one passage of Herodotus, one of Plato, one of 
Pausanias, one of Vitruvius, and four of Pliny, in 
which Theodorus is mentioned, without his father's 
name, but, in nearly every instance, as a Samian, 
and as closely connected with Rhoecus. Of course, 
the well-known facts, of the alternate succession of 
names, and the hereditary transmission of art, in 
Grecian families, must not be left out of the consi¬ 
deration. On the other hand, if we suppose only 
one Theodorus, we must assume that Diogenes has 
made one decided mistake, and Diodorus two, 
namely, in making Telecles and Theodorus sons of 
Rhoecus; or else we must have recourse to the 
still more arbitrary and improbable supposition, 
that this one and only Theodorus was the son of 
Telecles, and the grandson of Rhoecus. The con¬ 
clusion adopted by Mr. Grote (History of Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 132), that there was only one Theodorus, 
namely, the son of Rhoecus, is the least probable 
of all, as it compels us to reject the positive state¬ 
ments, which make him the son of Telecles, and 
therefore, “ the positive evidence does not enable us 
to verify” his theory, as he remarks of the genealogies 
of Mfiller and Thiersch. A positive argument for 
distinguishing the two Theodori has been derived 
from a comparison of the passage in which Pau¬ 
sanias speaks of the bronze statue of Night, ascribed 
to Rhoecus, as being of the rudest workmanship 
(x. 38. § 3. s. 6), with that in which Herodotus 
describes the crater made by Theodorus as a work 
of no common order (i. 51). Surely, it is argued, 
there could not be so great a difference in the 
works of the father and the son, and much less can 
it be accounted for, if we suppose Rhoecus and 
Theodorus to have been strictly contemporary. 
There is perhaps some force in this argument, but 
it can hardly be considered decisive. 

It may also be observed that, in none of the 
passages, in which the architectural works of Theo¬ 
dorus are referred to, is he called the son of 
Telecles, while, on the other hand, the names of 
Rhoecus and Theodorus are closely associated in 
these works; facts which suggest the hypothesis 
that, while the elder Theodorus followed chiefly 
the architectural branch of his father's profession, 
the younger devoted himself to the development 
of the art of working in metal. Muller has at¬ 
tempted also to draw a positive conclusion respecting 
the dates of these artists from the buildings on 
which they are said to have been engaged. The 
Heraeum at Samos is referred to by Herodotus in 
such a way as to imply, not only that it was one 
of the most ancient of the great temples then ex¬ 
isting, but also that it had been, at least in part, 
erected before the 37th Olympiad; and hence 
MUller places Rhoecus about 01. 35, which agrees 
very well with the time at which his supposed 
grandson Theodorus flourished, namely, in the 
reigns of Croesus and Polycrates. This also agrees 
with the story told by Diogenes of the connection 
of the first Theodorus, the son of Rhoecus, with the 
laying of the foundation of the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, which was probably commenced about 
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b. c. 600. [Chbrsiphon.] The most probable 
conclusion, then, (for anything like certainty is 
clearly unattainable,) we think to be this : that 
the genealogy and dates given under Rhoecus are 
tolerably correct: that Rhoecus was the inventor 
of the casting of metals, and that this art was 
carried on by the family of which he was the head: 
that Rhoecus and his son Theodorus erected the 
Heraeum and the Lemnian labyrinth, and that the 
latter laid the foundation of the temple of Artemis: 
that the younger Theodorus devoted himself more 
especially to the task of perfecting the art of casting 
metals, and that this is the reason why he, rather 
than other members of the family, is mentioned, 
with Rhoecus, at the head of that branch of art; 
and that to this younger Theodorus should be 
ascribed the silver crater of Croesus and the ring of 
Polycrates. We are quite aware of some minor 
objections to this theory, which remain unanswered; 
but the subject, interesting as it is, both critically 
and historically, has already been pursued almost 
beyond the proper limits of. this article. 

Another question, important in the early history 
of Greek art, arises out of the statements respecting 
these Samian artists, namely, how far they were 
affected by foreign influence. The story told by 
the Egyptians, and repeated by Diodorus, must be 
received with great caution ; but even those, who 
contend most strongly for the native origin of 
Greek art, admit that Telecles and Theodorus may 
have learnt some mechanical processes from the 
Egyptians. But the fact is, that the point involved 
in the story relates not so much to mechanical 
processes as to rules of proportion ; for, in order to 
accomplish the result stated, the precise proportions 
of the human figure must have been settled by rule, 
as well as the precise attitude; and the question is, 
whether the Greeks, at this early period, had esta¬ 
blished such rules of proportion independently of 
the Egyptians. On the other hand, the statements 
with respect to the invention of metal-casting 
make it of purely native origin ; whereas we know 
that it existed long before, among the Phoenicians, 
for the two bronze pillars and various vessels of 
Solomon's temple are expressly said to have been 
cast in earthen moulds by Phoenician artists. 
(1 Kings vii. 46.) Now, when we remember that 
an extensive commerce was carried on in very early 
times by the Phoenicians in the Levant and the 
Aegean, and also that Samos is said to have been 
the earliest Grecian maritime state in those parts, 
a strong probability is established, that arts already 
existing in Egypt and Phoenicia may have been 
transferred to Samos. The full discussion of these 
questions belongs to the general history of Greek 
art; we will here only add that we believe the 
Egyptian and Phoenician influence on Greece in 
early times to have been lately as much undervalued 
as it was formerly exaggerated. 

It only remains to explain one or two points 
connected with the works ascribed to these artists. 

Besides the silver crater presented by Croesus to 
the Delphians, there was a golden one found by 
Alexander among the treasures of the Persian 
kings, which was also said to be the work of 
Theodorus of Samos. (Amynt. ap. Ath. xiv. p. 
515, a.) 

With respect to tho ring of Polycrates, it has 
been much disputed whether the stone in it was 
engraved or not. The words of Herodotus (iii. 41, 
trtpprjyls ... Xpv<rd5eTOS, <rpapdySov piv \lQou 
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iovtra, $pyov Si k. r. A.) will, we think, bear either 
meaning. Of course no great weight can be 
assigned to the statements of later writers, such 
as Strabo (xiv. p. 638), Pausanias ( l . c.), Pollux 
(v. 100), and Clemens (Protrept. iii. p.247, ed. 
Sylburg), who assert that it was engraved, any 
more than to that of Pliny, who says that it was 
not, and that the art of gem-engraving was invented 
many years later. (H. 2V. xxxvii. 4.) This last 
statement can be positively contradicted, so far as 
the East is concerned, by the account of Aaron's 
breast-plate ( Earod . xxviii. 17—21), in which not 
only were the precious stones engraved, but they 
were “ like the engravings of a signet; ” and other 
evidence might be adduced to prove the very early 
use of engraved seal-rings in the East. Some evi¬ 
dence that the art was known in the islands of the 
Aegean, and particularly in Samos, even before the 
time of Polycrates, is furnished by the tradition 
that the father of Pythagoras was an engraver of 
seal-rings, Sa/crvAtoyAttyos (Diog. viii. 1 ; Mne- 
sarchus), and there is another tradition which 
would prove that it had been introduced at Athens 
in the time of Solon. (Diog. i. 57.) Lastly, with 
respect to bronze statues by Theodorus, Pausanias 
expressly says that he knew of none 6uch (x. 38. 
§ 3. 8. 6); but Pliny, on the contrary (II. JV. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 22), tells us that the same Theo¬ 
dorus, who made the labyrinth, cast in bronze a 
statue of himself, which was equally celebrated for 
the excellence of the likeness and for its minute 
size. It held a file in the right hand, and a little 
quadriga in the left, the whole being so small as to 
be covered by the wings of a fly, which formed a 
part of the work (tantae parvitatis ut totam cam 
currumque et aurigam integeret alis simul facta 
musca). It is obvious that a work like this could 
not belong to the age of Croesus and Polycrates. 
Such productions of patient ingenuity were made at 
a later period, as by Myrmecides ; and, consider¬ 
ing how common a name Theodorus was, it seems 
very probable that there may have been, at some 
period, an artist of the name, who made such minuto 
works, and that some thoughtless transcriber has 
introduced the words “ qui labyrinthum fecit." 

To sum up the whole, it seems probable that 
there were two ancient Samian artists named 
Theodorus, namely: — 

1. The son of Rhoecus, and brother of Telecles, 
flourished about b, c. 600, and was an architect, a 
statuary in bronze, and a sculptor in wood. He 
wrote a work on the Heraeum at Samos, in the 
erection of which it may therefore be supposed that 
he was engaged as well as his father. Or, con¬ 
sidering the time which such a building would 
occupy, the treatise may perhaps be ascribed to the 
younger Theodoras. He was also engaged, with 
his father, in the erection of the labyrinth of Lem¬ 
nos ; and he prepared the foundation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus. We would also ascribe 
to him the old Scias at Sparta. In conjunction 
with his brother Telecles, he made the wooden 
statue of Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according 
to the fixed rules of the hieratic style. 

2. The son of Telecles, nephew of the elder 
Theodorus, and grandson of Rhoecus, flourished 
about b. c. 560, in the times of Croesus and Poly¬ 
crates, and obtained such renown as a statuary in 
bronze, that the invention of that art was ascribed 
to him, in conjunction with his grandfather. He 
also practised the arts of engraving metals (rope* 
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run f, caelaiura ), and of gem-engraving; his works 
in those departments being the gold and silver cra¬ 
ters mentioned above, and the ring of Polycrates. 
(For the different views of modem writers respect¬ 
ing these artists, see Sillig, Cat. Artif. s.w. Tele - 
tlezy Theodoras; Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst. §§ 35, 
n.l, 55, n., 60, 70, n. 4, 80. n. i. 1, 97, n. 2, 159 ; 
Bahr, ad Herod. II. cc.) 

There were several later artists of the same 
name: — 

3. An Argive sculptor, the son of Poros, made 
a statue of Nicis, the son of Andromidas, which 
was dedicated by the people of Hermione, as we 
learn from an extant inscription, the character of 
which as well as the nature of the work, an hono¬ 
rific statue of a private individual, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the artist lived at a comparatively late 
period. (Bockh, Corp. Inscr. No. 1197 ; Welcker, 
Kunstblatt , 1827, No. 83 ; R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M.Sohom , pp. 415, 416, 2d ed.) 

4. A sculptor or modeller, of unknown time, 
made the celebrated bas-relief, known as the Tabula 

. Iliaca , as appears from an inscription on its back, 
which runs thus, 0EOAflPHO$HITEXNH, that is, 
0eoSc6peios rj (Lehrs, Rhein. Mus. 1843, 

vol. ii. p. 355 ; Jahn, in Gerhard’s Archaol. Zei - 
tung, vol. i. p. 302 ; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schom , p. 416, 2d ed.) 

5. A Theban statuary, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius, in his list of persons of the name (ii. 104). 
Nothing more is known of him, nor of the three 
other painters whose names are found in the same 
list. 

6. A painter mentioned by Polemon (Diog. l.c.). 

7. An Athenian painter, mentioned by Meno- 
dotus. (Diog. 1. o.) 

8. An Ephesian painter, mentioned by Theo- 
phanes, in his work on painting. (Diog. 1. c.) 

9. A painter, whose name is contained in Pliny’s 
list of those who were priinis proximi (//. N. 
xxxv. 8. s. 40. § 40), and who may very probably 
be identical with one of the three mentioned by 
Diogenes. Pliny ascribed to him the following 
works:— Se inungenlem , which appears to mean 
an athlete anointing himself ; the murder of Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus by Orestes ; the Trojan 
War, a composition on several panels, preserved at 
Rome in the portico of Philip ; Cassandra, also at 
Rome, in the temple of Concord (comp. Welcker, 
ad Philostr. Imag. p. 459) ; Leontium Epicuri cogi- 
tantem , which ought perhaps to be read like the simi¬ 
lar passage a little above (10. s. 36. § 19) Leontio- 
nem pictorem ; and king Demetrius. This last 
work, if a portrait taken from life, would place the 
artist’s date at, or a little before, b. c. 300. 

10. A Samian painter, the disciple of Nico- 

sthenes, mentioned by Pliny in his list of those 
painters who were non ignobilet guidem , in tram - 
cursu tamen dicendi. (H. N. xxxv. 11. 8.40. § 
42.) [P. S.] 

THEODO'SIUS. This able general, from whom 
descended a line of Roman emperors, after having 
acquired a great military reputation, was sent 
a. d. 367 by Valentinian I. to drive away the 
Piets and Scots, who were ravaging Britain. Theo¬ 
dosius crossed the straits from Boulogne with his 
troops of Heruli, Batavians, Jovii, and Victores, 
and landed at Sandwich. On his road to London 
he defeated several hordes of the barbarian in¬ 
vaders ; and the citizens of London, who were 
despairing of their safety, gladly received him 
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within their walls. After establishing order and 
confidence, he commenced his operations against 
the invaders, and in two campaigns cleared the 
province of its savage enemies, and repaired and 
strengthened the military positions. He drove 
the Caledonians to the northern part of the island, 
and formed a province or provincial division of 
Valentia, or Valentiniana, so named in honour of 
Valentinian. This tract composed the country 
between the wall of Severus and the rampart of 
Antoninus, which Theodosius recovered from the 
enemy. The history of these campaigns is re¬ 
corded by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 8, xxviii. 
3). Claudian leads us to infer that Theodosius 
also pursued the enemies of Rome on the stormy 
seas of the North ; and the Orkneys and Thule 
were stained with the blood of the Piets and the 
Saxons. {In Quart. Cons. Manor • 31, &c.) 

Theodosius, on his return from Britain A. d. 
370, was rewarded for his services with the rank of 
master-general of the cavalry, and being stationed 
on the Upper Danube, he defeated the Alemanni. 
In a. d. 372, Firmus, a Moor, the son of Nabal or 
Nubal, the most powerful of the Moorish princes 
who professed obedience to the sovereignty of Rome, 
revolted against the Roman authority ; and the 
natives, who were exasperated at the tyranny of 
Count Romanus, the governor of Africa, joined the 
standard of Firmus. The Moorish chieftain plun¬ 
dered Caesarea, on the Bite of the modem Algiers, 
and made himself master of Mauritania and Nu- 
midia ; and he is said to have assumed the title of 
king. Romanus being unable to oppose this active 
enemy, Theodosius was sent to Africa about the 
close of 372 or the beginning of 37 3. He sailed 
from the Rhone and landed at Igilgilis, before the 
Moorish chief heard of his coming. The first step 
of Theodosius was to arrest Romanus, whose mal¬ 
administration was considered to be the cause of 
the revolt. The campaign against Firmus is re¬ 
corded by Ammianus (xxix. 5) in a long, most 
confused, and corrupt chapter, out of which Gibbon 
has extracted a narrative. Firmus had the cun¬ 
ning and treachery of Jugurtha, and Theodosius 
displayed all the talents of Metellus, in his nego¬ 
tiations with the Moor, and in pursuit of him 
through a country which presented unexpected 
difficulties to regular troops. Firmus at last fled 
to Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, a people of 
whose position Ammianus gives no indication. 
Igmazen was summoned to surrender Firmus, and 
after having felt the Roman power, and the con¬ 
sequences of refusal, he determined to give him 
up. Firmus escaped by a voluntary death. He 
first made himself drunk, and while his guards 
were asleep, hanged himself by a rope, which he 
fixed to a nail in the wall. The dead body was 
given up to Theodosius, who led his troops back to 
Sitifis. In the reign of Valens, a. d. 376, Theo¬ 
dosius was beheaded at Carthage. The cause of 
his execution is unknown. (Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall , vol. iv, c. 25 ; Tillemont, Histoire dee Em- 
pereurs , vol. v., where all the authorities are referred 
to.) [G. L.] 

THEODO'SIUS I., was the son of Theodosius, 
who restored Britain to the empire, and was be¬ 
headed at Carthage. The family of Theodosius 
was Spanish, and the future emperor was born in 
Spain, about a. d. 346, as some say at Italica, the 
birth-place of Trajan, though other authorities say 
that he was a native of Cauca in Gallicia. His 
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panegyrists derive his descent from Trajan, but 
this lofty lineage seems not to have been dis¬ 
covered until Theodosius was invested with the 
imperial purple. 

Theodosius received a good education ; and he 
learned the art of war under his own father, whom 
he accompanied in his British campaigns. During 
his father's life-time he was raised to the rank of 
Duke (dux) of Moesia, where he defeated the 
Sarmatians (a. d. 374), and saved the province. 
On the death of his father (a. d. 376), he retired 
before court intrigues to his native country, where 
he cultivated his own lands, which prolmbly lay 
near his native place between Segovia and Valla¬ 
dolid. At this time he was already married to a 
Spanish woman, Aelia Flacilla or Placilla, who is 
sometimes called Placidia, by whom he became the 
father of Arcadius, Honorius, and a daughter Pul- 
cheria. From this peaceful retirement he was 
called in the thirty-third year of his age to receive 
the imperial purple. Valens, the colleague of 
Gratian, had recently lost his life at Hadrianople 
(a. d. 378), where the Roman array was com¬ 
pletely broken by the Goths, and Gratian, feeling 
himself unable to sustain the burden of the empire, 
invited Theodosius to fill the place of ValenB. 
Theodosius was declared Augustus by Gratian at 
Sirmium in Pannonia, on the 19th of January 
a. d. 379. He was intrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, which had been 
held by Valens, together with Dacia and Macedonia. 
The new emperor of the East had the conduct of 
the war against the Goths. 

The history of Ammianus Marcellinus ends with 
the death of Valens, and the authorities on which 
the historian of the reign of Theodosius has to 
rely, ure greatly inferior to Ammianus. Their 
character is well expressed by Gibbon in a few 
words, and they are referred to by Tillemont 
(Histoire dcs Empereurs , v.), with his usual dili¬ 
gence and accuracy. 

The Romans were disheartened by the bloody 
defeat which they had sustained on the plains of 
Hadrianople, and the Goths were insolent in their 
victory. Theodosius was too prudent to lead dis¬ 
pirited troops against a successful enemy, and he 
formed his head quarters at Thessalonica, the 
capital of the diocese or division of Macedonia, 
from whence he could watch the movements of the 
Goths. In four years’ campaigns (a. d. 379— 
382), of which the particulars are imperfectly re¬ 
corded, Theodosius revived the courage of the 
Roman soldiers, and while he seems to have pru¬ 
dently kept aloof from any general engagement, he 
took all opportunities of attacking his enemy in 
detail, and securing for his men the advantage of 
victory without the danger of defeat. The Goths, 
who were not held together by any well-constituted 
authority, and only by the ability of their com¬ 
mander Fritigem, became disorganised by his 
death, and were split up into numerous bands 
which went about seizing all that they wanted, 
and destroying that which they had not the pru¬ 
dence to reserve for another time. Jealousy arose 
between the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths $ and 
Theodosius by his agents added the inducement of 
money to those who were discontented. Mod ares, 
a chieftain of rank, went over to the Romans, 
among whom he obtained the rank of master- 
general, and he earned his reward by surprising 
and massacring a body of Goths, and carrying off 
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a great number of captives with four thousand 
waggons (Zosimus, iv. 25). In a.d. 381, Atha- 
naric was compelled to leave his forests, and to 
cross the Danube ; and many of those who had 
formerly acknowledged Fritigem as their leader, 
and were weary of anarchy, now yielded obedience 
to this Gothic judge. Tillemont conjectures that 
Athanaric was expelled by Fritigem, Alatheus, 
and Saphrax ; but Gibbon’s narrative seems to 
signify (for seems is all the meaning that in many 
cases can be imputed to it) that Fritigem was 
already dead. However Athanaric was too old and 
too prudent to carry on war with the new em¬ 
peror : he listened to proposals of peace, and he 
even went to Constantinople to visit the emperor. 
Theodosius left the city to meet him, and received 
him with the greatest respect. The Goth was 
struck with amazement at the magnificence of 
Constantinople, and exclaimed that the Roman 
emperor was an “ earthly God.” Athanaric fell 
ill at Constantinople, and died there. Theodosius 
gave him a splendid funeral, and erected a monu¬ 
ment to his memory. This politic behaviour gained 
over the whole army of Athanaric ; and the ad¬ 
hesion of so large a body of the Visigoths was 
followed by the submission of the rest. “ The 
general or rather final capitulation of the Goths 
may be dated four years, one month, and twenty- 
five days after the defeat and death of the emperor 
Valens.” (Gibbon ; comp. Tillemont, Histoire dcs 
Empereurs, \ol v. p. 216.) 

The Ostrogoths, who had retired from the 
provinces of the Danube about four years ago, re¬ 
turned (a. d. 386) to the lower course of that 
river recruited by an army of Scythians, whom 
none of the inhabitants on the banks of the Danube 
had ever seen before (Zosimus, iv. 38). Proraotus, 
the general on the Thracian frontier, who knew 
that he was a match for the invaders, thought it 
prudent to draw them over to the south bank, 
without letting them wait for their opportunity in 
the winter ; and by his spies he encouraged them 
to hope that by secretly crossing the river, they 
might destroy the Roman army. The passage was 
made on a dark night in numerous canoes; but 
the Ostrogoths discovered their mistake when they 
found the south bank of the Danube guarded by a 
triple row of vessels through which they could not 
penetrate. At the same time the Roman galleys 
descending the river, swept before them the frail 
boats of the Ostrogoths, and Alatheus the king, 
and his bravest troops, were either drowned in the 
Danube or destroyed by the sword. Those who 
escaped sued for mercy to the Romans. It is un¬ 
certain whether Theodosius had personally any 
share in this victory. Zosimus says that after the 
victory Promotus sent for Theodosius, who was 
at no great distance. If the historian Zosimus 
unjustly deprives Theodosius of all merit, the poet 
Claudian made amends for it by flattery and exag¬ 
geration. 

A treaty was made with the Goths, the precise 
date and terms of which do not appear to be 
known ; but they were settled within the limits of 
the empire, in tracts which were neglected or unoc* 
cupied. A colony of Visigoths was established in 
Thrace, and the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Phrygia and Lydia. They were not 
scattered among the population of Thrace or Asia 
Minor, but they obtained whole districts in which 
they still lived as a Gothic people, acknowledging 
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the emperor as their sovereign, but probably re¬ 
taining jurisdiction in all disputes among them¬ 
selves. The chieftains still governed their fol¬ 
lowers, but there was no kingly dignity. Forty 
thousand Goths were kept in the service of the 
Eastern empire, under the title of Foederati, and 
were distinguished from the other troops by golden 
collars, better pay, and more licence. But though 
the Goths were thus converted from enemies into 
dubious allies, their settlement within the limits of 
the empire is justly viewed as the immediate cause 
of the downfal of the western division. In the 
civil war against Maximus (a. d. 388), some of 
those barbarians who were in his army listened to 
the proposals of Maximus, but their treachery 
being discovered, they fled into the marshes and 
forests of Macedonia, where they were pursued by 
Theodosius and cut to pieces. 

Maximus, a native of Spain, like Theodosius, 
was living in Britain in retirement or in exile. 
When this province revolted against Gratian, 
Maximus was chosen their leader, and he invaded 
Gaul with a powerful army. Gratian fled from 
Paris to Lyon, where he was overtaken by An- 
dragathius, the commander of the cavalry of Maxi¬ 
mus and put to death (a, d. 383). Maximus sent 
an envoy to Theodosius to explain and justify his 
conduct, to excuse the assassination of Gratian as 
having been accomplished without his orders, and 
to offer to the emperor of the East peace or war. 
A war with the fierce soldiers of the north would 
perhaps have been an unequal contest for Theo¬ 
dosius, whose dominions had recently Buffered 
from the ravages of the Goths ; and reluctantly, as 
we may conclude, he made a treaty with Maximus, 
whom he acknowledged emperor of the countries 
north of the Alps, but he secured to Valentinian the 
brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, and western 11- 
lyricum. Thus the empire was divided into three 
parts ; one of which, an empire won by usurpation, 
consisted of three rich countries, — Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain. 

Theodosius was the son of a Christian father, 
whose ancestors acknowledged the creed of Nicaea ; 
and next to Constantine he became the great 
glory of the Christian church. The merits of 
Gratian secured him from the orthodox Christians 
a rank equivalent to that of a saint; and after his 
death they found a worthy successor to his ortho¬ 
doxy in the more vigorous emperor of the East. 
Theodosius was not baptized until the end of the 
first year of his reign, when he was admonished 
by a serious illness no longer to delay this cere¬ 
mony. In a. D. 380, before he commenced opera¬ 
tions against the Goths, he was baptized at Thes- 
salonica by the archbishop Ascolius, in the orthodox 
faith of the Trinity; and his baptism was im¬ 
mediately followed by a solemn edict which fixed 
the faith of his subjects (Tillemont, Histoire des 
Empereurs, voL v. p. 198 ; Cod. Theod. 16. tit. 1. 
s. 2), and branded with the name of heretics all who 
dissented from the imperial creed. The edict de¬ 
clared * according to the discipline of the apostles, 
and the doctrine of the gospel, let us believe the 
sole deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, under an equal Majesty and a pious Trinity : 
we authorise the followers of this doctrine to 
assume the title of Catholic Christians ; and as we 
judge that all others are extravagant madmen, we 
brand them with the name of heretics, and declare 
that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the 
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| respectable appellation of churches: besides the 
condemnation of divine justice, they must expect 
to suffer the severe penalties which our authority, 
guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper to 
inflict on them ” (Gibbon, vol. v. c. 27). The faith 
which Theodosius so ardently embraced can hardly 
be supposed to be the result of a subtle inquiry 
into the metaphysical distinction between the 
sameness of substance or strict homoousian doctrine 
of Athanasius, and the similarity of substance in 
the Father and the Son, or the homoiousion doctrine 
in which some of the Arians sought refuge. A 
singular anecdote is told of Amphilochius, bishop 
of Iconium and afterwards a saint, who admi¬ 
nistered to Theodosius a practical lesson on the 
homoousian doctrine. It was in a. d. 383, just 
after Theodosius had raised his son Arcadius to 
the rank of Augustus, and the two emperors were 
seated on a throne to receive the homage of their 
subjects. Amphilochius saluted Theodosius with 
reverence ; his son he addressed with the fami¬ 
liarity of an equal. The emperor, indignant at 
this rudeness, ordered the bishop to be dragged from 
his presence, when he exclaimed, “ Such is the 
treatment, 0 emperor, which the King of heaven 
has prepared for those impious men who affect to 
worship the Father, but who refuse to acknowledge 
the equal majesty of his divine Son.” Theodosius 
embraced the bishop, and never forgot the lesson. 
Arcadius was at this time about six years of age. 

Constantinople was the head-quarters of Arian- 
ism at the time of the accession of Theodosius ; 
but his baptism in the orthodox faith and his 
edict gave the Catholics hopes of their supremacy 
being re-established. The emperor entered Con¬ 
stantinople with his army, and offered Damophilus 
the Arian prelate the alternative of subscribing to 
the creed of Nicaea or of resignation. Damophilus 
resigned his dignities, and retired into exile and 
poverty. Gregory of Nazianzus, who had laboured 
hard to restore the Catholic faith at Constantinople, 
was placed on the archiepiscopal throne which 
Damophilus had left vacant. Early in a. d. 381, 
Theodosius declared his intention to expel from all 
the churches both bishops and clergy who should 
refuse to profess the creed of Nicaea; and Sapor, 
his lieutenant, was armed with full powers to effect 
a change, which was accomplished without disturb¬ 
ance in all the Eastern empire. In the month of 
May (a. d. 381) a meeting of one hundred and 
fifty bishops who formed the first general council 
of Constantinople, and the second of the oecu¬ 
menical general councils, was assembled to confirm 
and complete the creed that had been established 
by the council of Nicaea. The council had to 
explain some things which were ambiguous, and to 
dispose of the sect of the Macedonians, who, to 
the heresy of homoiousianism, added that of a belief 
that the Holy Ghost was created ( ktktt6v ).* The 
council declared the equal divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, the third person in the Trinity, which doo- 
trine has prevailed in the Eastern church without 
interruption to the present time. After the death 
of Meletius, Gregory of Nazianzus presided in 
this council, and he has left a picture of the tur¬ 
bulent and disorderly proceedings which charac¬ 
terised its close. 

Theodosius, after establishing the supremacy of 

* Gibbon seems to have misunderstood the na¬ 
ture of this heresy. 
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the Catholic faith by the council of Constantinople, 
proceeded to give it effect. In the course of fifteen 
years (a d. 380—394) he published fifteen de¬ 
crees against heretics, or those who were not of 
his own creed. The penalties were most particu¬ 
larly directed against those who rejected the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity ; and they extended to 
ministers, assemblies, and the persons of heretics. 
It was about the time that the council was sitting 
that he deprived all persons who apostatised from 
Christianity to Paganism of the right which every 
Homan citizen had enjoyed at least from the time 
of the Twelve Tables, of disposing of his property 
by testament. In July (a. d. 381) he forbade 
the Arians and Eunomians to build any church ; 
and the law appears to mean that every place of 
worship which they already possessed should be 
taken from them. The various enactments against 
heretics are contained in the Code of Theodosius 
(16. tit. 5. s. 6—23 ; and the commentary of Go- 
thofredus): the Eunomians, whose guilt consisted 
in denying any resemblance between the two sub¬ 
stances, and who were accordingly Anomoeans, 
were also deprived of the power of testamentary 
disposition, and of taking by testamentary gift: 
they seem, in fact, to have been deprived of all 
the rights of citizens. The Manichaean heresy 
was punishable with death ; and the same penalty 
threatened the Audians or the Quartodecimans, 
who celebrated the festival of Easter on the wrong 
day. To the reign of Theodosius belonged the 
glory or the infamy of establishing Inquisitors of 
Faith, who seem to have been specially enjoined 
to look after the crime of the Quartodecimans. 
Though Theodosius thus established the principle 
of persecution, it is said that his rival Maximus 
was the first Christian prince “ who shed the blood 
of his Christian subjects on account of their re¬ 
ligious opinions. 11 It is fortunate for the fame of 
Theodosius that there is not the same evidence of 
his giving effect to his own laws as there is for the 
severity of Maximus, under whose reign Priscil- 
lianus and others suffered death for heresy at 
Treves, a. d. 385. 

In a. n. 387 Maximus, not content with the 
possession of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, aspired to 
wrest Italy from the feeble hands of Valenti- 
nian II., who as an Arian was disliked by his 
Catholic subjects of Italy, and was opposed in his 
heretical projects by the zeal of Ambrose, the 
Catholic archbishop of Milan. Maximus was in 
ight of Milan, before Valentinian and his mothei 
Justina, who directed the administration, were 
aware of his hostile intentions; and he entered 
the city without resistance. Justina and her son 
embarked from one of the harbours in the north 
part of the Hadriatic and arrived in safety at 
Thessalonica. No resistonce was made to Maxi¬ 
mus, except by the small town of Aeraona, on the 
border of Italy. Theodosius visited Justina and 
her son at Thessalonica, and reminded Valentinian 
that his opposition to the faith of Nicaea was the 
cause of his own ruin and of the success of Maximus. 
Valentinian, it is said, acknowledged his errors, 
and returned to the true faith ; and the orthodox 
emperor promised to restore him to his throne: but 
perhaps he was influenced by other motives than 
gratitude to Gratian, and zeal in support of the 
Catholic faith. Theodosius was a widower; and 
Valentinian had a sister Galla, young and beautiful. 
Tillemont would fix the marriage of Theodosius 
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and Oalla a year before the visit to Thessalonica 
at the close of a. d. 386 ; or he would make a 
compromise by admitting that Theodosius asked 
her in marriage in a. d. 386, but did not actually 
m^rry her till a. d. 387 ( IJistoire , $c. vol. v. p. 740): 
his desire was to protect the piety of Theodosius 
from the scandal of a sensual motive. But Zosi- 
mus (iv. 44) states that Justina, a woman of in¬ 
fluence, who knew the amorous propensities of 
Theodosius, prevailed over the irresolution of the 
emperor by her daughter's tears and beauty. 
Theodosius saw her and was captivated: he asked 
her of her mother for his wife, but he only ob¬ 
tained her on condition of restoring Valentinian. 
Though Gibbon has preferred the authority of 
Zosimus, there is some evidence opposed to it; and 
yet the narrative of Zosimus is so precise and cir¬ 
cumstantial that it is difficult not to give credit to 
it. There is nothing improbable in the fact of a 
passion for a woman determining a political 
question. 

After Theodosius had decided on his course, his 
operations were rapid and vigorous. He found 
Maximus encamped near Siscia, in Pannonia, a 
city situated on the great river Save. Maximus 
had not talent equal to his ambition, and Theo¬ 
dosius had a force which confounded the soldiers 
of the usurper by a mode of attack to which they 
were unaccustomed. His IIun9, Alans, and his 
Goths were mounted archers, who annoyed the 
heavy troops of Gaul and Germany by the irregu¬ 
larity of a Parthian attack. Maximus, after sus¬ 
taining one defeat on the banks of the Save, and 
probably a second, fled across the Alps, and shut 
himself up in Aquileia, just before Theodosius 
reached the gates. But in spite of his Moorish 
guard, he was given up to Theodosius by his own 
soldiers and the people of Aquileia, with his hands 
tied behind him. Theodosius, according to his 
panegyrist Pacatus, was not indisposed to pardon ; 
but his soldiers saved him the difficulty of a 
decision, by dragging Maximus from his presence 
and beheading him. Maximus had left his son 
Victor in Gaul, with the title of Caesar, or per¬ 
haps of Augustus. Arbogastes, the active general 
of Theodosius, seized the youth, and put him to 
death a short time after his father. Theodosius 
spent the winter at Milan, and in the following 
year (June 13th, 389) he entered Rome in triumph, 
accompanied by Valentinian and his own son 
Honorius. 

Two events in the life of Theodosius may be 
brought into juxtaposition as evidence of his* un¬ 
certain character and his savage temper. In a. n. 
387, the city of Antioch complained of increased 
taxation, the necessary consequence of the wars in 
which the emperor had been engaged; and An¬ 
tioch, as it had not suffered from an enemy whose 
ravages had been confined to Europe, was unwilling 
to bear its share of the expense of the Gothic cam¬ 
paigns. The complaints of the citizens were soon 
changed into active riot (February): the statues 
of the emperor, of his father, and of his wife Pla- 
eilla, were thrown down; but these idle demon¬ 
strations were quickly suppressed by an armed 
force. The governor sent to the emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople an account of these riots, and the citi¬ 
zens of Antioch, in great alarm, despatched Flavian 
their bishop, and the senator Hilarius, to acknow¬ 
ledge their guilt and to pray for forgiveness. In 
March the judgment of the emperor was brought 
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by Hellebicus and Caesarius, two of his officers, 
who declared that Antioch was degraded from the 
rank of a city, was stripped of its possessions and 
privileges, and reduced to the condition of a village 
dependent on Laodicea. The places of public 
amusement were shut up, and the usual distribu¬ 
tion of com was stopped, which was equivalent to 
a sentence of starvation against those who were 
accustomed to receive this pauper's allowance. A 
severe investigation was made into the circum¬ 
stances of the riot, and those who were convicted 
by the extraordinary commissioners of the em¬ 
peror lost their property, and were reduced to 
beggary. Some of the rioters, or of the accused, 
were put to death. The commissioners, however, 
suspended the complete execution of the emperor's 
sentence against the city, and Caesarius went to 
Constantinople to obtain a final answer from the 
emperor to the petition of the people and the 
prayers of the monks and hermits, who left their 
solitudes, and crowded to Antioch, to intercede for 
the metropolis of the East. The emperor had 
already relented at the entreaty of the bishop and 
the eloquent address of the senator ; the senate of 
Constantinople had interceded for Antioch, and 
Theodosius pardoned the city, and all who had 
taken part in the riot. The property of those who 
had been convicted was restored, the poor got 
their allowance again, and Antioch resumed its 
former dignity and jurisdiction. Tillemont has 
collected all the circumstances of this affair of An¬ 
tioch (Htstoire, $ 0 ., vol. v. p.261, &c.), at great 
length. 

In a. d. 390, Thessalonica, the metropolis of the 
Illyrian provinces, was disturbed by a riot during 
the emperor’s residence at Milan. Botheric, who 
commanded the soldiers there, had imprisoned one 
of the charioteers of the Circus, who had solicited 
a youth to a shameless intercourse. The populace 
in vain called for their favourite charioteer during 
the celebration of the games: the general kept him 
in the prison which his crime had merited. It 
seems that the populace was ready for insurrection ; 
a trifling cause was enough to set them in motion, 
and the garrison was weak. Botheric and his officers 
were overpowered and assassinated by the people, 
and their bodies were dragged about the streets. 
An inquiry into the riot, and the punishment of 
the guilty, was necessary and just; but Theodosius 
punished a whole city, guilty and innocent together. 
It is said that his minister Rufinus prompted the 
emperor to issue his savage orders, notwithstanding 
the intercession of the bishops. An army of bar¬ 
barians was sent to Thessalonica instead of a civil 
commission supported by a sufficient force. The 
people were invited to the games of the Circus, 
and they came without suspicion; but as soon as 
the place was full, the soldiers received the signal 
for a massacre. For three hours the spectators 
were indiscriminately exposed to the fury of the 
soldiers, and seven thousand of them, or, as some 
accounts say, more than twice that number, paid 
the penalty of the insurrection. The soldiers, it is 
said, were ordered to produce a certain number of 
heads, an order which aggravates the guilt of 
Theodosius, who, if not softened by the usual 
feelings of humanity, might have remembered the 
city in which he had so often resided. This mas¬ 
sacre, unparalleled in history, is a stain on the 
name of Theodosius, an eternal brand of infamy. 
Tillemont, who has so minutely recorded the cle- 
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mency of Theodosius in the affair of Antioch, ob¬ 
serves, ** that this year (a. d. 390) is celebrated 
for the cruelties which the order of Theodosius 
caused to be committed at Thessalonica, and still 
more celebrated for the penance which Theodosius 
performed to expiate so great a crime. We only 
touch, in a few words, on an event so illustrious 
and important, because we reserve it for the his¬ 
tory of St. Ambrosius.” The illustrious and im¬ 
portant event was the penance, more illustrious 
and important in the eyes of the pious historian 
than the unpardonable crime of massacring thou¬ 
sands. It is singular, as Gibbon remarks, that 
Zo8imus, who is certainly not partial to Theodosius, 
perhaps hardly just, and exposes his faults, does 
not mention the massacre of Thessalonica ; and yet 
the fact is not doubtful. 

Ambrosius, the archbishop of Milan, thought 
that the civil administration was an affair in which 
the clergy had an interest; and a riot at Callinicum 
on the Persian frontier, in which the fanatics 
of the place, at the instigation of their bishop, had 
burnt a place of worship of the Valentinians, and 
the synagogue of the Jews, found an apologist in 
the archbishop of Milan. The provincial magis¬ 
trate had condemned the bishop to rebuild the 
synagogue, or to make good the damage, and the 
rioters to be punished ; and the emperor confirmed 
this equitable and moderate sentence. But to to¬ 
lerate difference of opinion was, in the archbishop's 
judgment, the same as to persecute the orthodox ; 
and Theodosius was compelled, by the archbishop’s 
monitions and lectures, to let the bishop and his 
turbulent flock go unpunished. “ St. Ambrosius," 
says Tillemont, “ thought that a prince who par¬ 
doned so many other similar acts, ought not to 
expose the Christian religion to the insults of its 
enemies by so rigorous an order.” The massacre 
of Thessalonica was a trial for the firmness of Am¬ 
brosius: he who thought that the burning of a 
Jew synagogue ought not to be punished could 
hardly overlook the massacre of a Christian city. 
He retired from the emperor’s presence, but he 
represented his crime to him in a letter, and lie 
told him that penitence alone could efface his 
guilt. But the archbishop was prudent in his 
remonstrances, and to protect himself, he called in 
the aid of a vision, in which he said that he had 
been warned not to offer the oblation in the name 
of Theodosius, nor in his presence. When the 
emperor proceeded to perform his devotions in the 
usual manner in the great church of Milan, the 
archbishop stopped him at the door, and demanded 
a further acknowledgment of his guilt. The con¬ 
science-struck Theodosius humbled himself before 
the church, which has recorded his penance as 
one of its greatest victories. He laid aside the 
insignia of imperial power, and in the posture of a 
suppliant in the church of Milan, entreated pardon 
for his great sin before all the congregation. After 
eight months, the emperor was restored to com¬ 
munion with the church, at Christmas, a. d. 390. 

Theodosius spent three years in Italy, during 
which he established Valentinian on the throne of 
the West, a measure for which his historians may 
claim the merit of generosity; for he probably would 
have had no difficulty in keeping the western 
empire, which he had wrested from the usurpation 
of Maximus. Theodosius returned to Constan¬ 
tinople early in November a. d. 391. 

Valentinian II. did not long maintain his power. 
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Arbogastes, who had served Gratian with fidelity, 
and had contributed under Theodosius to the over¬ 
throw of Maximus, was appointed mAster-general 
of the forces in Gaul. But he aspired to govern 
a master who had not vigour enough to command 
obedience, and the emperor’s authority gradually 
declined. In a. d. 392 Valentinian made a last 
effort to resume his power, and he personally an¬ 
nounced to Arbogastes that he was dismissed from 
all his employments. The general received the 
announcement with contempt j and in a few days 
after Valentinian was found dead. It was believed 
that he had been strangled by order of Arbogastes. 
The barbarian, who did not think it prudent to 
assume the imperial purple, set up Eugenius, a 
rhetorician, and formerly his secretary, as emperor 
of the West. Theodosius received the ambassadors 
of Eugenius, who announced his elevation, with 
dissembled indignation, for he was ill disposed to 
renew a war in the west, which he had only just 
ended. But his own pride, and the tears of his 
wife Galla, the sister of Valentinian, urged him to 
punish the usurper. Two years were spent in the 
preparation for this war ; but the emperor, with 
prudent precaution, imitating the example of those 
who consulted the god of Delphi in the times of 
heathenism, sent a favourite eunuch to ask the 
advice of John of Lycopolis, an Egyptian anchorite, 
whether he should make war on Eugenius, or wait 
till Eugenius attacked him. John declared that 
Theodosius would be victorious, but yet not without 
loss and bloodshed, as in the war with Maximus ; 
that he would die in Italy after his victory, and 
leave to his son the empire of the west. “ Thus 
Theodosius did not engage in this war any more 
than in the other, except by the order which God 
gave to him by his prophet.” (Tilletnont). 

Theodosius prepared himself to fulfil the prophecy 
by recruiting his legions, with the aid of his two 
master-generals Stilicho and Timasius. Arbogastes, 
who commanded for Eugenius, posted himself on 
the border of Italy, but allowed Theodosius to pass 
the Julian Alps, and enter the plains which extend 
to Aquileia. Here he found the formidable army 
of Arbogastes, consisting of hardy Gauls and Ger¬ 
mans. Theodosius attacked the enemy, but he was 
compelled to retire with great loss, particularly of 
his Gothic allies. Arbogastes now occupied the 
passes in his rear, and the emperor’s position was 
most critical. But he was saved by the treachery 
of the generals of Eugenius, who sent to express 
their readiness to desert, if the rewards which they 
asked were granted. Theodosius accepted their 
conditions, and led his troops to a fresh attack on 
the camp of the enemy. A tempest, that rose 
during the battle, and blew full in the face of the 
troops of Eugenius, contributed to their discomfiture 
and the victory of Theodosius. The head of Eugenius 
was separated from his body, while he was suing 
for mercy at the feet of his conqueror; and Arbo¬ 
gastes, after wandering in the mountains, terminated 
his fortunes by his own sword. Theodosius re¬ 
ceived the submission of the west, and, at the 
intercession of Ambrosius, used his victory with 
moderation. 

Theodosius died on the seventeenth of January 
a. d. 395, four months after the defeat of Eugenius, 
whether,as some say, in consequence of the fatigues 
of war, or, as others, in consequence of intemperate 
habits, it is not possible to decide. The two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorius, had already been elevated 
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to the rank of August!, and it was arranged that 
the empire should be divided between them. 
Honorius was not in the war against Eugenius, 
but he came to Milan before his father died, and 
received from him the gift of the empire of the 
west. The arrival of Honorius was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus, at which the dying em¬ 
peror assisted. 

The formal destruction of paganism marks the 
reign of this orthodox emperor. “ The ruin of 
paganism, in the age of Theodosius,” says Gibbon, 
“ is perhaps the only example of the total extir¬ 
pation of any ancient and popular superstition, and 
may therefore deserve to be considered as a singular 
event in the history of the human mind.” Without 
admitting the truth of this remark aB to the total 
extirpation of paganism, we must assign to Theo¬ 
dosius the design to extirpate it. His rigorous 
steps towards the overthrow of the ancient religion 
are traced by Tillemont with minute diligence 
(vol. v. p. 229, &c.). In December 381 he prohibited 
sacrifices, either by day or by night, in the temples 
or out of the temples ; and also he forbade the 
curious inquisition into futurity by the examination 
of the viscera of animals. Libanius, in his oration 
in defence of the temples, written probably about 
a. d. 384, says, that the laws of Theodosius at that 
time had not closed the temples, nor prohibited 
persons from going there, nor the burning of incense, 
but only the sacrifice of animals. But so long as 
the temples existed, the old religion would subsist; 
and therefore to destroy it the temples must be 
destroyed. Libanius complains that people, clothed 
in black (no doubt he means monks,) ran in bodies 
to the tern pies, overthrew the altars, pulled down the 
roofs and the walls, and sometimes killed the priests 
who resisted. He says, however, that soldiers 
were also employed in this work of demolition, 
and that in fact no temples were destroyed without 
the order of the emperor. Some few temples were 
converted into Christian churches, and thus pre¬ 
served ; “ but in almost every province of the 
Roman world, an army of fanatics, without autho¬ 
rity and without discipline, invaded the peaceful 
inhabitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures 
of antiquity still displays the ravages of those bar¬ 
barians, who alone had time and inclination to 
execute such laborious destruction.” (Gibbon.) The 
lands of the temples were probably given to the 
Christian churches as a general rule. (Tillemont.) 
Cynegius, the praetorian prefect of the East, was 
sent by Theodosius in 386 into Egypt, the seat of 
all monstrous superstitions, with a commission to 
prohibit idolatry, and to close the temples. It does 
not appear that he had any power to destroy them. 
It was probably not till 389 that the Christians 
obtained their great triumph over the idolatry of 
Egypt, by the destruction of the magnificent temple 
of Serapis at Alexandria. The fall of this great 
idol shook the popular belief of Egypt to its found¬ 
ation. The emperor had given his orders to destroy 
the statue of Serapis; but the heathens believed 
that the deity would resent the slightest affront to 
his majesty. A soldier, bolder than the rest, en¬ 
couraged by the archbishop Theophilus, dealt a 
blow against the cheek of Serapis with a ponderous 
axe, and the face of the idol fell to the ground. 
The deity silently submitted to his fate ; the idol 
was broken in pieces, and dragged through the 
streets of Alexandria. The overthrow of the old 
religion, which was still practised, was accomplished 
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by the last edict of Theodosias in 390 (Cod. Theod. 
16. tit. 10. s. 12), which in harsh and intolerant 
terms, censured by a modern Christian writer, 
forbade, under severe penalties, in some cases ex¬ 
tending to death, “ the worship of an inanimate 
idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The 
spirit of the Theodosian edicts was that of the 
most bitter persecution ; and while we commend 
his wishes to purge society of gross and debasing 
superstitions, we cannot reconcile the laws of the 
emperor with the religion which he professed, nor 
admit that persecution would have been so efficient 
a cure of idolatry as the inculcation of the doctrines 
of Christ, and the example of a practice conformable 
to them. But he who could order the massacre of 
Thessalonica was ill adapted to teach a faith which 
was contradicted by his practice. 

The reign of Theodosius is one of the most im¬ 
portant periods of the later empire. Gibbon has 
sketched it in a masterly manner, but too favourably 
for the character of Theodosius ; who was probably 
a voluptuary, a sensualist, certainly a persecutor, 
cruel and vindictive. That he possessed some great 
qualities cannot be denied; and his natural temper 
may have been mild, but it was unequal and uncer¬ 
tain; it wanted sufficient consistency to entitle him to 
the name of a truly great and good man. Tillemont 
has, with unwearied industry which allows nothing 
to escape it, collected, in his dry, annalistic fashion, 
all the materials for the reign of Theodosius ; and 
Gibbon has largely availed himself of the labours of 
the learned ecclesiastic. [G. L.] 



COIN OF THEODOSIUS I. 

THEODO'SIUS II., was the only son of the 
emperor Arcadius, who died on the first of May, 
A. d. 408. Theodosius was bom early in a. d. 401, 
and was declared Augustus by his father in January 
A. D. 402. There is a story that Arcadius, by his 
testament, made Yezdigerd, king of Persia, the 
guardian of his son ; but it hardly deserves notice, 
and certainly not refutation. On the death of 
Arcadius, the government was given to or assumed 
by the praefect Anthemius, the grandson of Philip, 
a minister of Constantius, and the grandfather of 
the emperor Anthemius. In a. d. 405 Anthemius 
was made consul and praetorian praefect of the 
East. He faithfully discharged his duty as guardian 
of the empire and the infant emperor. In the 
year in which Arcadius died, the Huns and the 
Scyrri entered Thrace under Uldin, who rejected 
all terms of accommodation, but, being deserted by 
some of his officers, he recrossed the Danube, after 
losing a great nhmber of his Huns. The Scyrri, 
who loitered in his rear, were either killed or made 
prisoners, and many of the captives were sent to 
cultivate the lands in Asia. Anthemius strength¬ 
ened the Illyrian frontiers, and protected Constan¬ 
tinople, by building what were called the great 
walls, probably in a. d. 413. 

Theodosius had a sister, Pulcheria, born A. d. 
399, who, in a, d> 414, became the guardian of her 
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brother and the administrator of the empire, before 
she was sixteen years of age; she was declared 
Augusta on the fourth of July, a. d. 414. Pul¬ 
cheria was undoubtedly a woman of some talent, 
though of a peculiar kind. She superintended the 
education of her brother, and directed the govern¬ 
ment at the same time ; nor did her influence cease 
with the minority of Theodosius. [Pulcheria.] 
She educated her brother after her own ascetic 
notions ; and though his literary instruction was not 
neglected, nor the exercises proper to form his health 
and strengthen his body, his political education was 
limited to the observance of the forms and ceremonials 
of the court. It may be that Pulcheria, with some 
vigour of understanding, had no knowledge of the 
more important duties of a man who is at the head 
of a nation. Pulcheria and her sisters, Arcadia 
and Marina, had publicly dedicated themselves to 
the service of God and to a life of chastity ; and 
the whole imperial household was regulated in con¬ 
formity to this principle. “ Pulcheria,” says Tille¬ 
mont, a great admirer of this saint, “accustomed 
Theodosius to pray incessantly, to visit the churches 
often, and to make them presents ; to respect the 
bishops and other ministers of the altar, &c. M But 
if the young emperor was carefully protected against 
the dangers to which a youth in an exalted station 
is exposed, he was not trained in those studies 
which befit a man and an emperor. To excel in 
mechanical occupations, to write a fine hand, which, 
in a private station, may give amusement, and are 
at least harmless, imply in a prince a want of taste 
and of talent for more important things, or an ill- 
directed education. Theodosius had, in fact, little 
talent, and his education was not adapted to im¬ 
prove it. He passed a blameless youth, for he was 
shut up in his palace, except when he went a hunt¬ 
ing ; and he possessed the negative virtues of a 
retired and austere life. The ecclesiastics exiol 
him for his piety and his respect to the church ; 
and he prosecuted the work which his grandfather 
commenced, by demolishing to their foundations 
the temples of idols, the monuments of the super¬ 
stition and of the taste of the pagans. It was his 
ambition not to leave a vestige of the ancient re¬ 
ligion behind him. 

He published various edicts against heretics, and 
an edict specially directed against Gamaliel, the 
last patriarch of the Jews. By an edict of the 
16th May, 415, he declared it incest for a widower 
to marry his wife’s sister, and the children of such 
a marriage were made bastards. Constantius, in 
a. n. 355, had already enacted the same law, which, 
though enacted again in our own times, is protested 
against by the common understanding of mankind. 

The great event of the life of an emperor who 
was a nullity, was his marriage, which was ma¬ 
naged by his sister, who managed every thing. 
The woman whom his sister chose for his wife, and 
whom Theodosius married (probably in A. d. 421), 
was the accomplished Athenais, who, after her 
baptism, for she was a heathen, received the name 
of Eudocia. Her life from this time is intimately 
connected with the biography of her husband, and 
is told at length elsewhere. [Eudocia.] 

About the close of a. D. 421 war broke out 
between the emperor of the East and Varanes or 
Bakram, the successor of Yezdigerd. A Christian 
bishop had signalized his zeal by burning a temple 
of the fire-worshippers at Susa, and this excess was 
followed by a persecution of the Christians by the 
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Magi. This persecution, begun at the close of the 
reign of Yezdigerd, was continued under his suc¬ 
cessor; and some Christian fugitives crossed the 
frontiers into the Homan territories to seek pro¬ 
tection. The Persian king claimed the fugitives, 
but his demand was refused ; and this, added to 
other causes of dispute, kindled a war between the 
two empires. Theodosius was not a soldier, and 
the war was carried on for about two years by his 
general Ardaburius, with no important results. 
The defence of Theodosiopolis in Mesopotamia 
has immortalised the name of its warrior bishop 
Eunomus. The town had been besieged by the 
enemy for some time, but the bishop and his flock 
stoutly held out, and destroyed the wooden towers 
of the enemy. The obstinate resistance of the 
place provoked the blasphemy of a Persian prince, 
who threatened to bum the temple of God when he 
took the town. The bishop, shocked at his im¬ 
pious threats, pointed at him a balista, which bore 
the potent name of St. Thomas, and the formidable 
machine discharged a stone which struck the blas¬ 
phemer dead. Upon this the king of Persia lost 
heart, and withdrew his troops. (Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs , vol. vi. c. 13.) 

Socrates, the chief authority for the history of 
the Persian war, says that Theodosius, notwith¬ 
standing his success in the war, was the first to 
propose terms of peace. A truce for one hundred 
years was concluded between the Persians and the 
Romans. The kingdom of Armenia, now extin¬ 
guished, was divided between the Persians and the 
Romans, an arrangement which gave to the empire 
of the East a new and extensive province. The divi¬ 
sion of Armenia probably followed the conclusion of a 
second Persian war, a. d. 441. In a. d. 423 died 
Honorius the emperor of the West. Placidia, the 
sister of Honorius, had been sent away from Italy, 
with her sons Valentinian and Honorius, by the 
Western emperor, a short time before his death, 
and she took refuge at Constantinople. The throne 
of the West was usurped by Joannes, who declared 
himself emperor. Theodosius refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the usurper, and sent against him a force 
commanded by Ardaburius. The usurper was 
taken in Ravenna, and his head was cut off, A. d. 
425. Theodosius was enjoying the games of the 
Circus at Constantinople when the news came, and 
he showed his piety, as Tillemont remarks, by 
stopping the entertainment, and inviting all the 
people to go to the church with him, to return 
thanks to God for the death of the tyrant Whether 
Theodosius had no ambition to keep the empire of 
the West, or those who governed him determined 
his conduct, he resolved to confer it on his youth¬ 
ful cousin Valentinian. Eudocia, the daughter of 
Theodosius, was betrothed to the young emperor, 
and she was married to him in a. d. 437. 

The reign of the younger Theodosius was not 
free from the religious troubles which had dis¬ 
tracted the reign of his grandfather TheodosiuB. 
The great dispute which originated with Nestorius, 
who was made patriarch of Constantinople in a. d. 
428, and ended in the Council of Ephesus, a. d. 
431, is described at length under Nestorius. 

The Huns had ravaged the eastern provinces in 
the reign of Arcadius, the father of Theodosius ; 
and they were now the formidable neighbours of 
the Empire on the frontier of the Danube. In 
a. d. 441 the Huns, under Attila and his brother 
Bleda, crossed the Danube, and took Viminiacum 
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in Moesia ; they broke through the Illyrian frontier, 
the fortresses of which offered only a feeble re¬ 
sistance, destroyed Sirmium, Singidunum (Bel¬ 
grade), Sardica, and other towns, and extended 
their ravages into Thrace. Theodosius recalled 
the troops from Sicily which he had sent against 
Genseric king of the Vandals, and collected from 
Asia and Europe all the men that he could 
muster ; but his generals were unable to direct this 
force efficiently, and after several defeats they 
retreated towards Constantinople, which alone, of 
all the cities between the Archipelago and the 
Euxinc, remained for the protection of the emperor. 
The history of the ravages of Attila comprehends 
several years, and they were apparently interrupted 
by intervals of peace, for it was not till a. d. 447, 
the year of the great earthquake which destroyed 
part of the walls of Constantinople and threw down 
fifty seven towers, that the Huns approached tho 
capital, and peace was finally made. In A. D. 447 
or 448 Theodosius concluded a disgraceful peace 
with the king of the Huns, to whom was given up 
a territory on the Danube extending from Singi¬ 
dunum to Novae, in the diocese of Thrace, and 
fifteen days’ journey in breadth. The annual sub¬ 
sidy that had hitherto been paid to Attila, was 
increased from seven hundred pounds of gold to 
twenty-one hundred, and six thousand pounds of 
gold were to be paid on the spot. Theodosius had 
exhausted his treasury by extravagant expenditure, 
and his unfortunate subjects, who had been pillaged 
by the Huns, were pillaged again by this unwar¬ 
like and feeble emperor, to supply the demands of 
the barbarian conqueror. Attila also required all 
the deserters from his camp to be given up, and he 
claimed back, without any ransom, all his men who 
had been taken prisoners. 

In a. d. 448 or 449 Theodosius sent an embassy 
to Attila, at the head of which was Maximin. 
The ambassador was accompanied by the historian 
Priscus, who has left a most interesting account of 
the domestic habits of Atiila. [Prjscus.] The pro¬ 
posed object of the embassy was to maintain the good 
understanding between the emperor of the East 
and the king of the Huns ; but Theodosius had a 
private object to accomplish, the execution of which 
was entrusted only to Vigilius, the interpreter; 
and this was the assassination of Attila. The 
ambassador passed through Sardica, and crossed 
the Danube ; and in some place north of this river 
he had his first interview with Attila, whom he 
was obliged to follow in his progress northwards 
before he could conclude the business on which ho 
was sent. The narrative of Priscus leads us to infer 
that the place in which the king of the Huns gave 
his final reception to the ambassador was in the 
plains of northern Hungary. The proposal to 
assassinate Attila had been made at Constantinople 
by the eunuch Chrysaphius, who then reigned in 
the name of Theodosius, and made to Edecon, a 
chieftain of the Scyrri. Vigilius was the medium 
of communication between Chrysaphius and Edecon, 
who was to receive for his reward some of the 
wealth on which be had gazed with admiration at 
Constantinople. The scheme was communicated to 
the emperor, who approved of it The emperor’s 
conduct was rendered more disgraceful by the /act 
that Maximin, his ambassador, was exposed to all 
the danger of the discovery of this treachery, and, 
being kept in ignorance of it, had not even the 
choice of refusing to conduct the embassy. Edecon 
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discovered the treachery to Attila, who, more gene¬ 
rous than the Christian emperor, disdained to 
punish Vigilius, though he confessed his guilt; and 
looking at the affair as a matter of business, the 
barbarian took two hundred pounds of gold, instead 
of the life of Vigilius. But he sent two ambassadors 
to Constantinople, who boldly rebuked the emperor 
for his guilt, and demanded the head of Chrysaphius. 
Instead of directly refusing the demand, Theodosius 
sent a fresh embassy, loaded with presents, to 
deprecate the wrath of Attila, who preferring gold 
to vengeance, pardoned the emperor and his guilty 
associates: he even abandoned all claim to the 
country south of the Danube ; but here his libe¬ 
rality was not great, for he had made it a desert. 

In June A. d. 450, Theodosius was thrown from 
his horse as he was hunting near Constantinople, 
and received an injury from which he died, in the 
fiftieth year of his age and the forty-second of his 
long and inglorious reign. His sister Pulcheria 
succeeded him, but prudently took for her colleague 
in the empire the senator Marcian, and made him 
her husband. 

In the reign of Theodosius, and that of Valen- 
tinian III., who was emperor of the West from 
A. d. 425 to 455, was made the compilation called 
the Codex Theodosianus. In A. D. 429 the admi¬ 
nistration of the Eastern Empire declared that 
there should be formed a collection of the Consti¬ 
tutions of the Roman emperors from the time of 
Constantine to that date, after the model of the 
two collections of Gregorianus and Herraogenianus. 
The arrangement of the constitutions was to be 
determined by the matter to which they referred, 
and those which treated of several matters were to 
be divided, and each part placed under its appro¬ 
priate title. Those constitutions which had been 
altered by subsequent constitutions were not always 
to be rejected, but the date of each constitution 
was to be given, and they were to be arranged in 
the order of time. Eight functionaries (illustres 
et spectabiles) and an advocate were appointed to 
compile this code. Nothing was done till a. d. 
435, when a new commission was appointed with 
the same power as the former commission, and the 
additional power of making changes in the consti¬ 
tutions. The new commissioners were sixteen, 
part of whom were of the rank of Illustres, and 
part of the rank of Spectabiles. On the fifteenth 
of February, a. d. 438, the Code was published, 
and it was declared to be from the first of January, 
A. D. 439, the only authority for the * Jus Princi- 
pale,” or that law which was formed by imperial 
constitution^, from the time of Constantine. In 
the same year the Code was published at Rome, as 
law for the Western Empire also, by Valentinian. 

The Code consists of sixteen books, which are 
divided into titles, with appropriate rubricae or 
headings ; and the constitutions belonging to each 
title are arranged under it in chronological order. 
The first five books comprise the greater part of the 
constitution which relates to Jus Privatum; the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth books contain the law 
that relates to the constitution and administration; 
the ninth book treats of criminal law ; the tenth 
and eleventh treat of the public revenue and some 
matters relating to procedure ; the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth books treat of the 
constitution and the administration of towns and 
other corporations ; and the sixteenth contains the 
law relating to ecclesiastical matters. 
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The Theodosian Code has been preserved in an 
epitome contained in the Breviarium which was 
made by order of Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, 
in A. d. 506, but several constitutions and some 
entire titles are omitted in this epitome. It has 
also been preserved in the MSS. of the original 
Code, yet only in an incomplete form, and we have 
consequently to refer to the Breviarium for a consi¬ 
derable part of the Theodosian Code. The consti¬ 
tutions in the Code of Justinian, which belong to 
the period comprised in the Theodosian Code, are 
taken from the Code of Theodosius, but have under¬ 
gone considerable alterations. After the edition 
of Cujacius, Paris, 1686, fol., the foundation for 
the text of the last eleven books of the Code was 
the MSS. of the original Code ; but for the first 
five books and the beginning of the sixth book (tit. 
1, and the beginning of title 2) the text of the 
epitome in the Breviarium was the foundation. 
The best of these editions, after the time of Cuja¬ 
cius, and that which is invaluable for the commen¬ 
tary, is that of J. Gothofredus, which was edited 
after his death by A. Marville, Lyon, 1665, 6 vols. 
folio ; and afterwards by Ritter, Leipzig, 1736— 
1745, fol. 

Recent discoveries have added to the last eleven 
books, and furnished considerable and most impor¬ 
tant additions to the first five books. The first 
discoveries which furnished materials for the text 
of the Code, were made by A. Peyron, at Turin, 
in a palimpsest: these discoveries have enabled us 
to make considerable additions to the first five 
books. These additions were published by Peyron 
in 1823. In 1820 Clossius discovered, in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, a MS. of the Bre- 
viarium , into which the copyist has transferred 
various pieces from a MS. of the original Code: 
they were published by Clossius in 1824. Wenck 
published in 1825, Leipzig, 8vo., the first five 
books of the Code, as we now possess them, with 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The last and most complete edition of the text 
of the Theodosian Code is that by Hanel in the 
Corpus Juris Ante-jtutinianeum , published at Bonn, 
i837. 

The Theodosian Code, by its adoption in the 
Western Empire, established a uniformity of law in 
the East and the "W est. But as new laws would 
occasionally be necessary, and it was desirable to 
maintain this uniformity, it was agreed between 
the Eastern and the Western emperors, that future 
constitutions, which might be published in one part 
of the empire, should be forwarded to the other, and 
promulgated there also. The new constitutions 
were called Novcllae Leges , or simply Novel/ae. In 
a. d. 447 Theodosius sent a number of such iVo- 
vellae to Valentinian, who in the following year 
confirmed and promulgated them in the Western 
Empire. These Novellae form the first collection 
of NoveUae which followed the compilation of the 
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Theodosian Code. (Gibbon, Hist. vol. v. vi. 8vo. 
ed.; Tillemont ,Histoire desEmpereurs, vol. vi.; and 
as to the Theodosian Code, Puchta, Instit. vol. i. ; 
and Booking, Instit . i. p. 50.) [G. L.] 

THEODO'SIUS III., was compelled, perhaps, 
against his will, to be proclaimed emperor of the 
East in a. d. 716, by the fleet, which also declared 
that Anastasius, his predecessor, was unfit to reign. 
Theodosius filled the unimportant office of a col¬ 
lector of the revenue when he was taken to Con¬ 
stantinople to be crowned Emperor of the East. 
In January 716, he was proclaimed emperor, and 
in the following year he prudently abdicated, and 
left the throne for Leo the I saurian, who com¬ 
manded the troops in the East. Theodosius spent 
the rest of his life in the tranquil retirement of a 
monastery. [G. L.] 

THEODO'SIUS, literary. 1. Of Bithynia, a 
mathematician, who is referred to by Vitruvius 
(ix. 9. s. 8. § 1, Schneid.) as the inventor of a 
universal sun-dial (horologium irphs ir av K\ipa). 
Strabo (xii. p. 566) mentions him among the emi¬ 
nent natives of Bithynia, and informs us that his 
sons were also mathematicians. He must have 
lived before the time of Augustus, and therefore he 
cannot be, as some have supposed, the same person 
as Theodosius of Tripolis, who appears to have 
flourished later than the reign of Trajan. (See 
No. 2.) 

2. Of Tripolis, a mathematician and astronomer 
of some distinction, was a philosopher of the sect 
of the Sceptics, or, to speak more exactly, a fol¬ 
lower of Pyrrhon, whose philosophy, Theodosius 
himself contended, ought not properly to be called 
sceptical (Diog. Laert. ix. 70). Among other works 
of his, Suidaa (s. v.) mentions a Commentary on 
the Kf(pd\aia of Theudas, who appears from 
another passage of Diogenes (ix. 116) to have 
lived not very long before the time of Sextus Em¬ 
piricus, and therefore about the reign of Trajan. 
Suidas also enumerates ok€tttik& KecpdXaia among 
the works of Theodosius (s. v. and also s. v. Uv^ 
pwvios), and the same work is mentioned by 
Diogenes (ix. 70). Of the ancient mathematicians, 
Ptolemy does not refer to Theodosius, but his 
works are quoted by Theon, in his Commentary 
on Ptolemy, by Pappus, in his crwaycoyih and by 
Proclus, in his Hypotyposis Astronomica, p. 7. 

Suidas mentions the following as his mathema¬ 
tical and astronomical works:—2</>cupucct iv (3i6- 
\loit rpicrlv, Iltpl fjpspwv Kal vvktuv duo, vv6- 
pvypa cis rb ‘Apxwydovs 'Etpddtov, AiaypaQas 
oIkiwv iv JB \i€\lois i, ' AvTpoXoyiKa, Tie pi obci i- 
aeoiv. Of these works, some have been printed. 

The work on the Sphere, which is a treatise on the 
properties of the sphere, and of the circles described 
on its surface, was first published in an ancient Latin 
version, edited by John Vogelin, Paris, 1529, 4to.; 
and other Latin versions were published by F. 
Maurolycus, with the Sphaerica of Menelaus, and 
the work of Autolycus on the Sphere, Messanae, 
1508, fol; by Jos. Auria, with Autolycus, from six 
MSS. in the Vatican, 1588, 4to.; by Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, in his edition of Archimedes, Lond. 1675, 
4to.; and by And. Celsius, Ups&L 1730, 12mo. 
The first edition of the Greek text was published 
by Joannes Pena, the royal mathematician of 
France, Bellov. 1558, 4to.: many of the demon¬ 
strations, which are defective in the work of 
Theodosius, were supplied by Pena from Euclid’s 
Elements, and other geometrical works, both an- 
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dent and modern. Another edition, founded on 
that of Pena, with the further aid of some MSS. 
at Oxford, from which, however, no readings of 
consequence were obtained, was published by 
Joseph Hunt, Oxon. 1707. 8vo. There are also 
translations of the work into English, by Edward 
Sherboume, as an appendix to his version of the 
Sphaerica of Manilius, Lond. 1675, fol., and into 
German, by E. Nizze, whose notes are of high 
value, Stralsund, 1826, 8vo. 

His work irepl ypepaov Kal wkt&v, de Diebus et 
Noctibus , was published from a MS. in the Vati¬ 
can, in Latin only, with ancient Scholia, and 
figures, by Jos. Auria, Romae, 1591, 4to. ; the 
propositions, without demonstrations, having been 
previously edited by Conrad Dasypodius, Argen- 
torat. 1572, 8vo. Fabricius states that the book 
II €pl olK^aeuv was also published in Latin, by Jos. 
Auria, Romae, 1587, 4to.; but the edition is not 
mentioned in Hoffmann’s Lexicon Bibliographicum . 
In the great collection of the works of the ancient 
mathematicians, planned by Edward Bernard, after 
whose death the synopsis of the intended edition was 
published by Thomas Smith, Lond. 1704, 8vo., 
the known works of Theodosius were to have had 
a place in the seventh volume. There are many 
MSS. of the above three works, in the principal 
libraries of Europe, in Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 
The other works of Theodosius appear to be en¬ 
tirely lost. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iv. pp. 21— 
23, 213 ; Menag. ad Diog. La'trt. ix. 70.) 

3. Another native of Tripolis of this name, is 
mentioned by Suidas ( s. v.) as the author of an 
heroic poem on the Spring, and of various other 
works (eyparpf Si* i-noov els rb fap, Kal ere pa 5(d- 
<popa ). Eudocia (p. 229) identifies him with the 
preceding. 

4. A Neo-Platonist, the disciple of Ammonius, 
and the father-in-law of Zethus, the disciple of 
Plotinus. (Porphyr. Fit. Plot. 7.) 

5. Of Alexandria, a grammarian, whose Com¬ 
mentary on the t*x v V ^papparmif of Dionysius 
Thrax, as well as a work by him irepl tipov, and 
other grammatical works, and .also a Commentary 
on Theodosius himself, by Georgius Choeroboscus, 
exist in MS. in various libraries. A full account 
of these MSS. is given by Fabricius and Harless 
{Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. pp. 301, 308, 350). He is 
supposed to have lived about the time of Constan¬ 
tine the Great. His chief grammatical work, the 
commentary on Dionysius, amplified by the addi¬ 
tions of later Byzantine grammarians, was pub¬ 
lished by C. G. Gottling, under the title of Theo- 
dosii Alexandrini Grammatical Lips. 1822, 8vo.; 
the Prooemium having been published before in 
Osann’s Philemonis Grammatics quae supersunt^ 
Berol. 1821,8vo., and a portion of the work, under 
the title of Theodori Grammatici Alex. Canones de 
Dcdinatione Nominum et Conjugatione Verborum , by 
Iram. Bekker, in the third volume of his Anecdota, 
Berol. 1821, 8vo. (Hoffman, Lexicon Bibliograph. 
Scriptor. Graecorum.) 

6. Respecting Theodosius, sumamed 6 ptnpS j, a 
supposed Epitomator of Dion Cassius, but appa¬ 
rently in fact only a copyist, see Harless’s ad¬ 
ditions to the notice of hum by Fabricius. ( BibL 
Graec . vol. v. p. 142.) 

7. Melitinus, a Byzantine historian, a MS. copy 
of whose Chronicon was brought from Constanti¬ 
nople to Tubingen by Stephen Gerlach, a fragment 
of which, respecting the marriage of the emperor 
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Theophilus with Theodora of Paphlagonia, in a. d. 
830, was appended to the epitome of the Aeihiopica 
of Heliodorua, published by Martin Crusius at 
Frankfort, 1584. The entire work has never been 
printed. There is also a MS. in the royal library 
at Munich. (Fabric. Bibl. Oraec. vol. vii. p. 472; 
Vossius, de Hist. Grace . p. 504, ed. Westermann ; 
Tafel, de Theodosio Melitino , ineditae Historiae 
Byxantinae scripiore, ea> Codice Tubingensi Notitia 
Literaria, Prog. Acad. Tubing. 1828, 4to.) 

8. Another writer of the history of the later Roman 
empire, was a Syracusan monk, in the tenth century 
of our era. He wrote an account of the taking of Sy¬ 
racuse by the Spanish Arabs, in the form of a letter 
to Leo Diaconus, a Latin version of which, by the 
monk Joasaph, or Josaphat, has been published in 
a more or less complete form in the various col¬ 
lections of works on the history of Italy (Mura- 
tori. Script. Per. Ital . vol. i. pt ii. p. 257, a). The 
Greek text was first published, with a new Latin 
version and notes, by C. B. Hase, in his edition of 
Leo Diaconus, Paris, 1819, fol. (Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 504, ed. Westermann ; Hoffmann, Lexi¬ 
con. Bibliograph. Scriptor. Graecorum , s. w. Theo¬ 
dosius and Leo.) 

9. Diaconus, a third Byzantine historian, who 
appears to have lived about the same time as the 
preceding, was the author of five a Kpoaaeis in 
iambic verse, on the subject of the expedition of 
Nicephorus Phocas to Crete, in a. d. 961, which 
was first published in Greek and Latin by FI. Cor¬ 
nelius, in his Creta Sacra , Venet. 1755, 4to.; 
again, by P. F. Fogginius, in his Nova Appendix 
Corporis Historiae Byxantinae , Romae, 1777, fol. ; 
and lastly, with notes and a vocabulary of words 
peculiar to the author, by F. Jacobs, in his edition 
of Leo Diaconus, in the Corpus Script. Hist. By- 
xant. Bonn. 1828,8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vii. 
p. 533 ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 1. o.; Hoffmann, 
Lexicon, 11. cc.) 

10. A monk, the titles of whose answer to the 

arguments against the resurrection of the body, 
and another work in refutation of John Philo- 
ponus, are given by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 22, comp. 
Cod. 22.) [P. S.] 

THEODO'SIUS (0€o8<hnos), a physician who 
must have lived in or before the fifth century after 
Christ, as he is quoted by Aetius (ii. 2. 54, p. 
276). He is perhaps the same person who is 
quoted by Rhazes. (See Haller’s Bibl. Med. Prod. 
vol. i. p. 354.) [Theodotiu8.] [W. A. G.] 

THEO'DOTA (0€o5drij), an Athenian cour¬ 
tezan, and one of the most celebrated persons of 
that class in Greece (Liban. vol. i. p. 582), is 
introduced as a speaker in one of the dialogues in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 11), where some in¬ 
formation is given respecting her. (Comp. Ath. v. 
p. 220, £) She at last attached herself to Alci- 
biadee, and, after his murder, she performed his 
funeral rites. (Ath. xiii. p. 574, f.; Cobet, Prosop. 
Xenoph. pp. 83, foil) [P. S.] 

THEODOTIUS (0€o$<frios), the author of a 
medical formula, quoted by Alexander Trallianus 
(xi. 1. p. 310), who is called by him 6 $i\6cro<t>os. 
He may perhaps be the same person who is called 
Theodosius. The word occurs in several other pas* 
sages of Alexander Trallianus and of Aetius, but 
probably in each it is the name of a medicine, and 
not of a man. (See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. p. 
329, xii. 602, xiii. 433, ed. vet.) [Srvbrus, p. 
802.] [W. A. G.] 
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THEO'DOTUS (0eJ5oroi), historical 1 . A 
Macedonian in the service of Antigonut, king of 
Asia. In b.c. 315 he commanded a fleet with which 
he was preparing to join Antigonus, when he was 
surprised by Polycleitus, the admiral of Ptolemy, 
on the coast of Lycia, all his ships captured, and 
he himself mortally wounded. (Diod. xix. 64.) 

2. An officer who was entrusted by Lysimachus 
with the important charge of the citadel of Sardes, 
in which he for a time defied all the efforts of 
Seleucus. But that monarch, having at length 
proclaimed a reward of 100 talents for the head 
of Theodotus, rendered the latter so suspicious of 
his own followers, that he himself secretly opened 
the gates of the fortress to Seleucus. (Polyaen. iv. 
9. § 4.) 

3. A Rhodian to whose judicious advice in regard 
to the management of his elephants Antiochus I. 
king of Syria was mainly indebted for the great 
victory oyer the Gauls, to which he owed the 
security of his throne and kingdom (Lucian, 2kuxis, 
9, 10; Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 232.) 

4. Surnamed Hemiolius (‘H/utfAios, probably 
as suggested by Schweighauser from his unusual 
stature), was a general in the service of Antiochus 
the Great, by whom he was sent in b. c. 222 
together with Xenon against Molon, who had 
raised the standard of revolt in the eastern provinces 
of the monarchy [Molon]. The two generals 
were however unable to cope with the rebel 
satrap, and withdrew within the walls of the cities, 
leaving him in possession of the open country. 
(Polyb. v. 42, 43.) After the final defeat of Molon 
by Antiochus himself, Theodotus was selected by 
that monarch to take the command in Coele Syria, 
while he himself undertook to reduce Seleucia. 
What TheodotuB accomplished at this time we 
know not, but the next year (b. c. 219) we find 
him serving under the immediate command of 
Antiochus himself, and bearing an important share 
in the action against Nicolaus the general of 
Ptolemy, near Porphyreon, as well as shortly after 
at the siege of Rabbatamana. On both these 
occasions he was associated with Nicarchus, with 
whom he also shared in the command of the 
phalanx at the memorable battle of Raphia, b. c. 
217. After that great defeat he was chosen by 
Antiochus as one of the ambassadors whom he sent 
to Ptolemy to sue for peace. (Id. v. 59, 68, 69, 71, 
79, 83, 87.) 

5. An Aetolian, who at the accession of Anti¬ 
ochus the Great (&c. 223) held the command of 
the important province of Coele Syria for Ptolemy 
Philopator king of Egypt. He was an able general, 
and repulsed with ease the first attack made by 

his government, but instead 
of being rewarded by Ptolemy for his services, he 
was recalled to Alexandria, where he nearly fell a 
victim to the intrigues of some of the courtiers and 
favourites of the king. Disgusted with this treat¬ 
ment, and despising the vices and luxury of 
Ptolemy, when he was again suffered to resume 
the command in Coele Syria (b.c. 219) he con¬ 
ceived the design of betraying that province into 
the hands of Antiochus. His overtures were readily 
welcomed, and he surrendered the two important 
fortresses of Tyre and Ptolemais to the Syrian 
monarch, whom he immediately joined with the 
forces under his command. Nicolaus however 
prevented his design from taking full effect, and 
retained a part of the Syrian provinces under the 
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allegiance of Egypt. (Polyb. v. 40, 46, 61, 62.) 
From this time Theodotus enjoyed a high place in 
the favour of the Syrian king. In the campaign 
of ao. 217 we find him commanding a body of 
10,000 select troops, and just before the battle of 
Raphia he gave a singular proof of daring by pene¬ 
trating with only two companions into the heart 
of the Egyptian camp, in order to assassinate 
Ptolemy himself. Mistaking the king’s tent, he 
slew his physician instead, but effected his escape 
in safety, and returned to the Syrian camp. (Id.v. 
66, 79, 81.) Again in b. c. 215 we find him ex¬ 
hibiting equal audacity in supporting the daring 
project of Lagoras to scale the walls of the city of 
Sardes, the success of which seems to have been in 
great measure owing to his skill and ability. (Id. 
vii. 16—18.) 

6. A Syracusan who joined in a conspiracy 
against the life of the tyrant Hieronymus. Being 
seized and put to the torture, he concealed the 
names of all his real accomplices, and accused 
Thrason, the leader of the opposite party, who was 
put to death in consequence. (Liv. xxiv. 7.) It 
is difficult to conceive that the life of Theodotus 
himself would be spared, but we find him (or 
another person of the same name) mentioned shortly 
after among the conspirators who assassinated 
Hieronymus at Leontini, b, c. 214. On that oc¬ 
casion he hastened with Sosis to Syracuse (Id. xxiv. 
21), and his name is associated with the latter 
during the transactions that followed [Sosis]. His 
subsequent fate is unknown. 

7. A Thessalian of the city of Pherae, who was 
an exile from his native country and settled at 
Stratus inAetolia, He was one of the deputies 
sent by the Aetolians to Rome in B. c. 198. 
(Polyb. xvii. 10.) 

8. An Epeirot, who during the war between 
the Romans and Perseus, king of Macedonia, zea¬ 
lously espoused the cause of the latter, and in 
conjunction with Antinous succeeded in inducing 
his countrymen the Molossians to abandon the 
Roman alliance for that of Perseus. In b. c. 170 
he conceived the design, which was only frustrated 
by accident, of intercepting the consul A. Hostilius 
Mancinua on his passage through Epeirus, and 
betraying him into the hands of the Macedonian 
king. After the defeat of Perseus, when the 
Roman praetor L. Anicius invaded the Molossian 
territories,Theodotus and Antinous shut themselves 
up in the fortress of Passaron, but finding the 
inhabitants disposed to surrender, they sallied 
forth, attacked the Roman outposts, and perished 
fighting bravely. (Polyb. xxvii. 14, xxx. 7; Liv. 
xlv. 26.) 

9. A rhetorician of Samos, or, according to others, 
of Chios, who was the preceptor of the infant king 
of Egypt, Ptolemy XII. He appears to have ex¬ 
ercised much political influence, and when after 
the battle of Pharsalia (b. c. 48), Pompey sought 
refuge in Egypt, it was Theodotus who was the first 
to suggest that the illustrious fugitive should be 
put to death. By this base advice he hoped to 
gain the favour of Caesar, and when the conqueror 
arrived in Egypt, hastened to meet him, bearing 
the head and signet ring of his rival. But Caesar 
turned from him with disgust, and would have put 
him to death, had he not succeeded in making his 
escape. At a subsequent period he was less for¬ 
tunate, being apprehended and executed in Asia, 
by order of M. Brutus in b. c. 43. (Liv, Eptt. 
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cxiii.f Pint. Pomp. 77, 80 ; Appian. B. C. ii. 84, 
90). [E. H. B.] 

THEO'DOTUS I. and II., kings of Bactria. 
[Diodotus.] 

THEO'DOTUS (©edJoTor), literary. 1. A 
disciple of Socrates, who, in his Defence, , according 
to Plato, speaks of him as already dead. He was 
the son of Theosdotides, and the brother of Nico- 
stratus. (Plat. Apol. p. 33, e.) 

2. A Phoenician historian, who lived before 
Josephus, and wrote a history of his native country, 
in the Phoenician tongue, which was translated 
into Greek by a certain Laetus, if we adopt the 
correction of Reinesius in the passage of Tatian, 
where the MSS. give Xcuros or "Acrnot (Tatian. 
adv. Graec. 58, p. 128, ed. Worth; Joseph, c. Apion . 
i. 23 ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. x. 11 ; Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 504.) 

3. A poet, from whose poem upon the Jews (iv • 
r$ 7T€pl ’I ovtaluv) some verses respecting the city 
of Sichem are quoted by Eusebius. {Praep. Er. 
ix. 22.) 

According to a scholiast on Ovid (lb. 467) there 
was a poet of this name who was cruelly put to 
death by the tyrant Mnesarchus, and to whose fate 
Ovid alludes (Z. c.); but this is ovidently mere 
guess-work. (See Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ii. p. 324, 
vol. x. p. 516.) 

4. A sophist and rhetorician, who flourished 
under M.Aurelius Antoninus, by whom he is spoken 
of as hyuviarr^s rwv ttoAitikuv Aoyuv /cal f>rjro- 
piKTjs 6<pe\os. He was at first a hearer of Lollianus 
and Herodes Atticus, and afterwards their rival. 
He taught at Athens by the express appointment 
of M. Antoninus, from whom also he received 
10,000 drachmae as his remuneration. His life is 
related by Philostratus. ( Vit. Soph. ii. 2, pp. 566, 
foil.) 

5. A grammarian, cited in the Etymologicum 
Magnum , s v. ’O piyavov. 

6. Of B)zantium. a tanner and heresiarch, in 
the second century of our era, from whom the sect 
of the Theodotiani took their name. The heresy 
of Theodotus related to the person of Christ. For 
particulars respecting him and his followers, see 
Fabricius ( Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 124, foil., 
pp. 149,180, vol. x. p. 515), Cave ( Hist Litt. s. a. 
192, p. 87, ed. Basil.), and the authors quoted by 
those writers. 

7. Bishop of Antioch, from A. d. 423—427, ce¬ 
lebrated by Theodoret {II.E. v. 38) as “the pearl 
of self-command,” and distinguished in church 
history for his success in bringing back the majority 
of the Apollinarists to orthodoxy. He wrote a 
book against those heretics, entitled Karh 'Xvvovai- 
aoroSi/, of which a fragment exists in MS. (Cave, 
Hist. Litt. s. a. 423, p. 405 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. ix. p. 281, vol. x. p. 515.) 

8. Bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, an ecclesiastic 
of some distinction in the fifth century. He was 
present at the council of Ephesus, in a. d. 431, 
and vehemently supported Cyril in his attacks 
upon Nestorius. Ho was the author of numerous 
homilies and controversial works, the titles of which 
it is not worth while to insert here ; they are fully 
given by Fabricius. Of these works some are 
published in the Acts of the Councils, some exist 
in MS., and others are wholly lost. Cave praises 
the ease and clearness of his style, and his contro¬ 
versial powers. (Cave, Hist. Litt. s. a. 430, p. 415} 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. x. pp, 512, foil.) 

3 z 
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The above are the only persons of this name, 
who appeared of sufficient importance to be noticed 
here ; but there are several others of less conse¬ 
quence, a list of whom is given by Fabriqius, Bibl. 
Grace, vol. x. pp. 513, 515. [P. S.] 

THEO'DOTUS (0e<J5oros), the name of an 
oculist, who must have lived in or before the first 
century after Christ, as he is quoted by Celsus (vi. 
6, p. fl 9). 

2. A physician of Athens in the second century 
after Christ, mentioned several times as a contem 
porary by Aristides in his Scrmones Sacrt. 

3. A physician, who afterwards succeeded Ste- 
phanus as bishop of Laodicea in Syria, in the early 
part of the fourth century after Christ. He is 
highly praised by Eusebius (Hist. Ecclcs. vii. 32), 
who dedicated to him his Pracparaiio Evangclica ; 
but he appears to have embraced the Arian heresy, 
and to have been one of the most active of the 
Arian bishops. He excommunicated Apollinaris, 
both father and son, on account of their intimacy 
with the heathen sophist Epiphanius [ Epiphanius, 
§ 10, p.40] ; and is said to have been instrumental 
in deposing Eustathius,bishop of Antioch. [Eusta- 
THIU8, §l,p. 119J. He held the see of Laodicea for 
about thirty years, and was succeeded by Georgius 
[Georgius, § 29, p. 251]. His name is inserted 
by some of the Martyrologies under the date of 
Nov. 2, from which it has been copied by Bzovius 
(Nomcnclator Sanctor. Professionc Medicor.) and 
C. B. Carpzov (De Medicis ab Ecclcsia pro Sanctis 
habitis) ; but this appears to be by mistake, and his 
name will probably be omitted in the M Acta Sanc¬ 
torum * when the volumes for November appear. 
For a further account of this matter the reader may 
consult Usuardi Martyrol. ed. Soller. ; Valesius, 
De Martyrol. Rom. in his Annotationea in Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 317 ; Baronii Annal. Ecclcs. vol. 
iv. ; Tillemont, Hist. Ecclcs. vol. vi. [W. A. G.] 

THEO'DOTUS, artists. 1. A medallist, whose 
name is found on some very interesting coins of 
Clazomenae, which have been recently discovered. 
They are of silver, of a small size, and of extremely 
beautiful workmanship, bearing a head of Apollo on 
the obverse, with the words in minute characters, in 
two lines, by the side of the head, @EOAOTO$ 
EnOIEI. Their discovery was first published by 
Abeken, in the Bullet. dcW Instit. Arched . for 1839, 
Nos 8 and 9, pp. 137,138,and they afterwards came 
into the possession of the Due de Luynes, by whom 
they were again published in the Noun. Annal. de 
PInstit. Arch col. ^ pi, xxxv. Nos. 25, 26, In style 
and type they are closely similar to the medals of 
Mausolus II. prince of Caria, and there can be no 
doubt that they belong to the same age, namely 
the middle of the fourth century b. c. They 
are valuable as affording one among other proofs 
of the fact, which has been contested, that medallists 
were sometimes permitted to inscribe their names 
upon coins executed by them. For this reason, 
and on account of their great beauty, M. Raoul- 
Rochette pronounces the opinion that they “ ought 
to be ranked among the most precious archaeological 
discoveries of our age.” (R. Rochette, Lettrc a 
M. Schorn^ pp. 73, 97, 98, 2d edition. An en¬ 
graving of the best preserved of these medals is 
given on the title-page of R. Rochette’s work, 
Vignette 3.) 

2. A Greek painter, lived at Rome in the time 
of Ntfevius, who mentions him in the following 
lines of his comedy entitled Tunicularia y which are 
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preserved by Festus (s. v. Penem antigui codam 
vocabant , p. 250, ed. Muller, p. 204, ed. Linde- 
mann): — 

** Theodotum appellas, qui aras Compitalibus 
Sedens in cella circumtectus tegetibus 
Lares ludentes peni pinxit bubulo.” 

These verses describe a rude picture of the Lares 
at play, painted on an altar at the meeting of two 
streets, with a rude instrument, a brush made from 
the tail of an ox. The painting must, therefore, 
liave resembled the daubs which are seen on the 
outer walls of the houses in Pompeii and Hercula¬ 
neum, and those to which Juvenal refers in the 
line (Sat. viii. 157): — 

“ Eponam et facies olida ad praesepia pictas ; ” 

and the artist may be classed with those painteis 
of vulgar subjects whom the Greeks called jivnapo- 
ypdtyoi or fxa-Koypd^oi^ or with our sign painters. 
(See Pyreicus, and Did. of Antiq. s. v. Pictura. 
p. 912, a. 2d ed.; R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schorn , 
pp. 416, 417; and, especially, the full discussion 
of this comparatively unnoticed fragment of Naevius, 
by Panofka, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1846, vol. iv. 
pp. 133—138: there is no ground for Bothe’s 
alteration of the painter’s name to Theodo- 
rus.) [P. S.] 

TIIEODUNUS, the name given by Pococke (in 
his Latin Version of Abu-l-Faraj, Hist. Dynast, p. 
128) to a Greek physician in the service of Hajaj Ibn 
Yfisuf, the general of the chalff ’Abdu-l-Malek Ibn 
Merw&n, in the seventh century after Christ. He 

is called in Arabic » which Wiistenfeld 

renders Theodun (Gesch. dcr Arab. Aerzte , p. 9), 
but neither Theodun nor Thcodunus seems to be a 
genuine Greek name. He left behind him a sort 
of medical compendium which he compiled for the 
use of his son, and which is probably not extant 
in any European library. One of the anecdotes 
told by Ibn Abi Osaibi’ah of Theodocus is by 
Abh-l-Faraj referred to Theodunus. [W. A. G.J 

THEO'GENES (Qfoytrns). 1. An Athenian, 
who, in b. c. 425, was appointed together with 
Cleon to repair to Pylos, and investigate the truth 
of the tidings, which had been brought thence, as 
to the difficulties of the blockade of Sphacterla. 
Cleon, however, prudently persuaded the people to 
abandon the proposed inquiry. (Thuc. iv. 27) 
[Cleon.] It is possible that this Theogenes 
should be identified with the person who is men¬ 
tioned by Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1183), and who, the 
scholiast tells us, was an Acharnian (Arnold, 
ad Thuc. 1. c.). A man of the same name is sati¬ 
rized also by Aristophanes (Pew?, 894) for his 
swinish propensities. (See also Arist. Av. 822, 
1127, 1295, Lys. 63, with the Scholia.) 

2. One of the Athenian ambassadors who set 
forth on their way to Dareius Nothus, in b. c. 408, 
under promise of a safe conduct from Pharnabazus. 
The satrap however detained them in custody at the 
instance of Cyrus, and he could not obtain leave to 
release them till after the lapse of three years. (Xen. 
Hell. i. 3. §§ 8, 9, 13, 4. §§ 6, 7 ; Plut .Ale. 31.) 
[Pharnabazus.] Whether this was the same 
Theogenes who was appointed one of the 30 tyrants 
in b, c. 404 (Xen. HeU. ii. 3. § 2) we have no 
means of deciding. [E. R] 

THEOGNETUS (Qtdyyijros), an athlete of 
Aegina, who is recorded as having gained the 
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bey®’ pri*e for wrestling at the Olympic games, 
Hi® statue at Olympia is noticed by Pausanias, 
(Pind. Pyth. viii. 50; Paus. vi. 9.) [E. R] 

THEOGNE'TUS (©s^ros). 1. Of Thes¬ 
saly, a poet, of unknown date, to whom some of 
the ancients ascribed the Itpol \6yot , which others 
attributed to Orpheus. (Suid. s. v. 'Opcpsvs ; Fa¬ 
bric. Bibl. Grace . vol. i. p. 161.) 

2. An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
whose plays, entitled Gda/uLa ^ Qikdpyvpos, $i\o- 
S«<nroToy, and Kimavpos, are mentioned by Sui- 
das, on the authority of Athenaeus. (Comp. Eudoc. 
p. 232.) In Athenaeus himself we find no men¬ 
tion of the Kdyravpos, but we have a fragment of ten 
lines from the duAoS&rjroros (Ath. xiv. p. 616, a.), 
and one of four lines from the &d<r/Mi t) Qikdpyvpos. 
(Ath. iii. p. 104, b., xv. p. 671, a.) There is some 
reason to suppose that Plautus borrowed his Mos- 
tellaria from the hatter play. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. ii. p. 500; Meineke, Frag . Com. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 487, vol. iv. p. 549.) [P. S.] 

THEOGNIS (&4oyvis). 1. Of Megara, an 
ancient elegiac and gnomic poet, whose reputed 
works form the most extensive collection of gnomic 
poetry, that has come down to us under any one 
name ; but, unfortunately, the form in which these 
remains exist is altogether unsatisfactory. Most of 
our information respecting the poet’s life is derived 
from his writings. 

He was a native of Megara, the capital of Me- 
garis (Harpocrat. s. v. ; Suid. s. t\), not of Megara 
Hyblaea, in Sicily; as Harpocration (1. c.) justly 
argues from a line of his poetry (v. 783), in which 
he speaks of his going to Sicily, evidently as to a 
country which was not his native land, and as op- 
pears also from other passages of his writings. (See 
especially vv. 773, foil.) Harpocration is, however, 
in error, when he charges Plato with having fallen 
into a mistake, in making Theognis a citizen of 
Megara in Sicily ( Leg . i. p. 630, a.); for we can 
have no hesitation in accepting the explanation of 
the Scholiast on Plato, that Theognis was a native 
of Megara in Greece, but received also the citizen¬ 
ship as an honour from the people of Megara Hy¬ 
blaea, whom he is known to have visited, and 
for whom one of his elegies was composed, as is 
proved by internal evidence. From his own poems 
also we learn that, beside® Sicily, he visited Eu¬ 
boea and Lacedaemon, and that in all these places 
he was hospitably received (vv. 783, foil.). The 
circumstances which led him to wander from his 
native city will presently appear. 

The time at which Theognis flourished is ex¬ 
pressly stated by several writers as the 58th or 
59th Olympiad, b. c. 548 or 544. (Cyrill. adv. 
Julian, i. p. 13, a., vii. p. 225, c. ; Euseb. Chron .; 
Suid. 8. v.). It is evident, from passages in his 
poems, that he lived till after the commencement 
of the Persian wars, b. c. 490. These statements 
may be reconciled, by supposing that he was about 
eighty at the latter date, and that he was bom 
about b. c. 570. (Clinton, F. H. s. a. 544.) Cyril 
( l . c.) and Suidas (s. v. Qwicvkitirjs) make him 
contemporary with Phocylides of Miletus. 

Both the life and writings of Theognis, like 
those of Alcaeus, are inseparably connected with 
the political events of his time and city. The 
little state of Megara had been for some time be¬ 
fore the poet’s birth the scene of great political 
convulsions. After shaking off the yoke of Co¬ 
rinth, it had remained for a time under the nobles. 
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until about the year b. c. 630, when Theagene®, 
placing himself at the head of the popular party, 
acquired the tyranny of the state, from which 
he was again driven by a counter revolution, 
about b. c. 600 [Theagenes]. The popular 
party, into whose hands the power soon fell 
again, governed temperately for a time, but after¬ 
wards they oppressed the noble and rich, entering 
their houses, and demanding to eat and drink lux¬ 
uriously, and enforcing their demand when it was 
refused ; and at last passing a decree that the in¬ 
terest paid on money lent should be refunded 
(ira\ivToictai Plut. Quaest . Grace. 18, p. 295). They 
also banished many of the chief men of the city ; 
but the exiles returned, and restored the oligarchy. 
(Arist. Polit . v. 4. § 3.) Several such revolutions 
and counter-revolutions appear to have followed 
one another; but we are not informed of their 
dates. (Grote, Hist, of Greece. , vol. iii. p. 60.) 
Theognis was born and spent his life in the midst 
of these convulsions, to which a large portion of his 
poetry relates, most of that portion having evidently 
been composed at a time when the oligarchical 
partyjvas oppressed and in exile. To this party 
Theognis himself belonged, and in its fates he 
shared. He was a noble by birth; and all his 
sympathies were with the nobles. They are, in his 
poems, the byadol and 4a0\ol , and the common® 
the kclkoI and SfiAol, terms which, in fact, at that 
period, were regularly used in this political sig¬ 
nification, and not in their later ethical meaning.* 

It would 6eem that, in that particular revolution, 
from which Theognis suffered, there had been a 
division of the property of the nobles, in which he 
lost his all, and was cast out as an exile, barely 
escaping with his life, “like a dog who throws 
every thing away in order to cross a torrent; ” and 
that he had also to complain of treachery on the 
part of certain friends in whom he had trusted. In 
his verses he pours out his indignation upon his 
enemies, “ whose black blood he would even drink.” 
He laments the folly of the bad pilots by whom 
the vessel of the state had been often wrecked, 
and speaks of the common people with unmea¬ 
sured contumely. Amidst all these outbursts of 
passion, we find some very interesting descriptions 
of the social change which the revolution had ef¬ 
fected. It had rescued the country population 
from a condition of abject poverty and serfdom, 
and given them a share in the government. “ Cyr- 

* For a full illustration of the meanings of these 
words, see Welcker’s Prolegomena ad Theogn ., and 
an excellent note in Grote’s History of Greece , 
vol. iii. p. 62 :—“ The ethical meaning of these 
words is not absolutely unknown, yet rare, in 
Theognis: it gradually grew up at Athens, and 
became popularized by the Socratic school of phi¬ 
losophers as well as by the orators. But the early 
or political meaning always remained, and the 
fluctuation between the two has been productive of 
frequent misunderstanding. Constant attention is 
necessary, when we read the expression® ol dyadol, 
iadkol, fickriarol, KakoK&yaOol , xpVfrol, &c., or 
on the other hand, ol koko 1, detkol, &c., to examine 
whether the context i® such as to give to them the 
ethical or the political meaning.” Mr. Grote also 
illustrates the similar use of font, molt, optimates % 
and optimus quisque , from Sallust (Hist. Frag. i. 
p. 935, Cort.) and Cicero ( De Rep . i. 84, pro 
Sext. 45). 
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mis,” he exclaims, * this city is still a city, but 
the people are other#, who formerly knew nothing 
of courts of justice or of laws, but wore goat-skins 
about their ribs, and dwelt without this city, like 
timid deer. And now they are the good (iyaBol) ; 
and those who were formerly noble (iaBAol) are 
how the mean (SeiAol) : who can endure to see 
these things?” (vv. 53—58, ed. Bergk.) The in¬ 
tercourse of common life, and the new distribution 
of property, were rapidly breaking down the old 
aristocracy of birth, and raising up in its place an 
aristocracy of wealth. “ They honour riches, and 
the good marries the daughter of the bad, and the 
bad the daughter of the good, wealth confounds 
the race (2jU‘£ € ylvos). Thus, wonder not that 
the nice of citizens loses its brightness, for good 
things are confounded with bad.” (vv. 189—192.) 
These complaints of the debasement of the nobles 
by their intermixture with the commons are em¬ 
bittered by a personal feeling; for he had been 
rejected by the parents of the girl he loved, and she 
had been given in marriage to a person of far in¬ 
ferior rank (voAAby ipov kcucIwv) ; but Theognis 
believes that her affections are still fixed on him 
(vv. 261—266). He distrusts the stability of the 
new order of things, and points to a new despotism 
as either established or just at hand. 

Most of these political verses are addressed to a 
certain Cyrnus, the son of Polypas ; for it is now 
generally admitted that the same UoXuiraWv^, 
which has been sometimes supposed to refer to a 
different person, is to be understood as a patro¬ 
nymic, and as applying to Cyrnus. From the 
verses themselves, as well as from the statements 
of the ancient writers, it appears that Cyrnus was 
a young man towards whom Theognis cherished a 
film friendship, and even that tender regard, that 
pure and honourable ircufopcurr/a, which often 
bound together men of different ages in the Dorian 
states (vv. 253, full., 655, 820, 1051, foil. ; Suid. 
8. v. ®4oyvis ; Phot. Lex. s. v. K vpvos). From one 
passage (805, foil.) it appears that Cyrnus was old 
enough, and of sufficient standing in the city, to be 
sent to Delphi as a sacred envoy (freoopts) to bring 
back an oracle, which the poet exhorts him to pre¬ 
serve faithfully. There is another fragment, also 
of a political character, but in a different tone, 
addressed to a certain Simonides; in which the 
revolution itself is described in guarded language, 
which indicates the sense of present danger ; while 
in the verses addressed to Cyrnus the change is 
presupposed, and the poet speaks out his feelings, 
as one who has nothing more to fear or hope for. 

The other fragments of the poetry of Theognis 
are of a social, most of them of a festive character. 
They “ place us in the midst of a circle of friends, 
who formed a kind of eating society, like the 
philistia of Sparta, and like the ancient public 
tables of Megara itself.” (Muller, p. 123.) All the 
members of this society belonged to the class whom 
the poet calls “ the good.” He addresses them, like 
Cyrnus and Simonides, by their names, Onoma- 
critus, Clearistus, Democles, Demonax, and Tima- 
goras* in passages which are probably fragments of 
distinct elegies, and in which allusion is made to 
their various characters and adventures ; and he 
refers, as also in his verses addressed to Cyrnus, to 
the fame conferred upon them by the introduction 
of their names in his poems, both at other places, 
where already in his own time his elegies were 
sung at banquets, and in future ages. A good 
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account of these festive elegies is given in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Muller: — “The poetry of 
Theognis is full of allusions to symposia: so that 
from it a clear conception of the outward accom¬ 
paniments of the elegy may be formed. When the 
guests were satisfied with eating, the cups were 
filled for the solemn libation ; and at this ceremony 
a prayer was offered to the gods, especially to 
Apollo, which in many districts of Greece was ex¬ 
panded into a paean. Here began the more joyous 
and noisy part of the banquet, which Theognis (as 
well as Pindar) calls in general although 

this word in a narrower sense also signified the 
tumultuous throng of the guests departing from the 
feast. Now the Comos was usually accompanied 
with the flute : hence Theognis speaks in so many 
places of the accompaniment of the flute-player to 
the poem9 sung in the intervals of drinking ; while 
the lyre and cithara (or phorminx) are rarely men¬ 
tioned, and then chiefly in reference to the song at 
the libation. And this was the appropriate occa¬ 
sion for the elegy, which was sung by one of the 
guests to the sound of a flute, being either ad¬ 
dressed to the company at large, or (as is always 
the case in Theognis) to a single guest.” (p. 
124.) Schneidewin traces a marked distinction in 
the style and spirit of those portions of the poems 
of Theognis, which he composed in his youth and 
prosperity, and those which he wrote in his mature 
age, and when misfortunes had come upon him. 

As to the form in which the poems of Theognis 
were originally composed, and that in which the 
fragments of them have come down to us, there is 
a wide field for speculation. The ancients had a 
collection of elegiac poetry, under his name, which 
they sometimes mention as ^Aey€ia,and sometimes 
as fa-rj, and which they regarded as chiefly, if not 
entirely, of a gnomic character. (Plat. Mcnon. p. 
95, d.) Xenophon says that “ this poet discourses 
of nothing else but respecting the virtue and vice of 
men, and his poetry is a treatise (otryypapiua) con¬ 
cerning men, just as if any one skilled in horse¬ 
manship were to write a treatise about horseman¬ 
ship.” (Xenoph. ap. Stob. Florileg . lxxxviii.) To 
the same effect Isocrates mentions Hesiod, Theog¬ 
nis, and Phocylides, as confessedly those who have 
given the best advice respecting human life (aol 
ykp roinovs <paar\ p^y apurrovs yeyevrjerdai avp- 
€o6kovs rep filtp r<p rcSy dvBpdirwv) • and, from the 
context, it maybe inferred that the works of these 
poets were used in Greek education (Isocrat. ad 
NicocI . 42, p. 23, b). Suidas (s. v.) enumerates,as 
his works, an Elegy els robs auBevras rwv 2vpa- 
Koufflwv 4y rfj TroAiopKlq, (see Welcker, Proleg. p. 
xv.); Gnomic Elegies , to the amount of 2800 verses 
(yvwpou Bt* iAeyelas els &tij / 3 tv ) ; a Gnomology in 
elegiac verse , and oilier hortatory counscls % addressed 
to Cyrnus (ned irpbs K vpvov, roy avrov ipiapevov, 
TywpoAoylav 5 1 iAeyeluy «cd ere pas viroOijKas na- 
paiveriuds), Suidas adds, that these poems were 
all of the epic form (ret irdyra 4mx<Ss), a phrase 
which can only be explained by taking the word epic 
in that wide sense, of which we have several other 
instances, one of which (Plat. Men. p. 95, d.) has 
been noticed above, as including poems in the ele¬ 
giac verse ; for all the remains of Theognis which we 
possess are elegiac, and there is no sufficient reason 
to suppose that he wrote any epic poems, properly 
so called, or even any gnomic poems in hexameter 
verse. Had he done so, the fact would surely have 
been indicated by the occasional appearance of con- 
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secntive hexameters in the gnomic extracts from 
his poems. The passage of Plato (/. c.), sometimes 
quoted to show tnat he wrote epic poetry, seems 
to us to prove, if anything, the very opposite. The 
poems, which have come down to us, consist of 
1389 elegiac verses, consisting of gnomic sentences 
and paragraphs, of one or more couplets; which 
vary greatly in their style and subjects, and which 
are evidently extracted from a number of separate 
poems. Even in the confused account of Suidas 
we trace indications of the fact, that the poetry of 
Theognis consisted of several distinct elegies. In 
what state the collection was in the time of Suidas, 
we have not sufficient evidence to determine ; but, 
comparing his article with his well-known method 
of putting together the information which he ga¬ 
thered from various sources, we suspect that the 
work which he calls Tvu/acu St’ 4\eyelas eh tirr\ 
j8<$, was a collection similar to that which has 
come down to us, though more extensive, and with 
which Suidas himself was probably acquainted, 
and that he copied the other titles from various 
writers, without caring to inquire whether the 
poems to which they referred were included in the 
great collection. Xenophon, in the passage above 
cited, refers to a collection of the poetry of Theog¬ 
nis ; though not, as some have supposed, to a con¬ 
tinuous gnomic poem ; and it is evident that the 
collection referred to by Xenophon was different 
from that which has come down to us, as the lines 
quoted by him as its commencement are now 
found in the MSS. as vv. 183—190. 

The manner in which the original collection was 
formed, and the changes by which it has come into 
its present state, can be explained by a very 
simple theory, perfectly consistent with all the 
facts of the case, in the following manner. 

Theognis wrote numerous elegies, political, con¬ 
vivial, affectionate, and occasional, addressed to Cyr- 
nus, and to his other friends. In a very short time 
these poems would naturally be collected, and ar¬ 
ranged according to their subjects, and according 
to the persons to whom they were addressed ; but 
at what precise period this was done we are unable 
to determine: the collection may have been partly 
made during the poet’s life, and even by himself; 
but we may be sure that it would not be loft 
undone long after his death. 

In this collection, the distinction of the separate 
poems in each great division would naturally be 
less and less regarded, on account of the uniformity 
of the metre, the similarity of the subjects, and—in 
the case especially of those addressed to Cyrnus— 
the perpetual recurrence of the same name in the 
different poems. Thus the collection would gra¬ 
dually be fused into one body, and, first each 
division of it, and then perhaps the whole, would 
assume a form but little different from that of a 
continuous poem. Even before this had happened, 
however, the decidedly gnomic spirit of the poems, 
and their popularity on that account (see Isocr. 
/. c.), would give rise to the practice of extracting 
from them couplets and paragraphs, containing 
gnomic sentiments ; and these, being chosen 
simply for the sake of the sentiment contained in 
each individual passage, would be arranged in any 
order that accident might determine, without re¬ 
ference to the original place and connection of each 
extract, and without any‘pains being taken to 
keep the passages distinct. Thus was formed a 
single and quasi-continuous body of gnomic poetry, 
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which of course has been subjected to the con mon 
fates of such collections ; Interpolations from the 
works of other gnomic poets, and omissions of pas¬ 
sages which really belonged to Theognis; besides 
the ordinary corruptions of critics and transcribers. 
Whatever questions may be raised as to matters of 
detail, there can be very little doubt that the so- 
called poems of Theognis have been brought into 
their present state by some such process as that 
which has been now described. 

In applying this theory to the restoration of the 
extant fragments of Theognis to something like 
their ancient arrangement, Welcker, to whom we 
are indebted for the whole discovery, proceeds in 
the following manner. First, he rejects all those 
verses which we have the positive authority of 
ancient writers for assigning to other poets, such 
as Tyrtaeus, Miinnermus, Solon, and others ; pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the evidence in favour of 
those poets preponderates over that on the ground 
of which the verses have been assigned to Theog¬ 
nis. Secondly, he rejects all passages which can 
be proved to be merely parodies of the genuine 
gnomes of Theognis, a species of corruption which 
•he discusses with great skill (pp. lxxx. foil.). 
Thirdly, he collects those passages which refer to 
certain definite persons, places, seasons, and events, 
like the epigrams of later times ; of these he con¬ 
siders some to be the productions of Theognis, but 
others manifest additions. His next class is formed 
of the convivial portions of the poetry ; in which 
the discrimination of what is genuine from what is 
spurious is a matter of extreme difficulty. Fifthly, 
he separates all those paragraphs which are ad¬ 
dressed to Polypa'ides ; and here there can be no 
doubt that he has fallen into an error, through not 
perceiving the fact above referred to, as clearly 
established by other writers, that that word is 
a patronymic, and only another name for Cyrnus. 
Lastly, he removes from the collection the verses 
which fall under the denomination of r cu5ocd, 
for which Suidas censures the poet ; but, if we 
understand these passages as referring to the sort 
of intercourse which prevailed among the Dorians, 
many of them admit of the best interpretation and 
may safely be assigned to Theognis, though there are 
others, of a less innocent character, which we must 
regard as the productions of later and more corrupt 
ages. The couplets which remain are fragments 
from the elegies of Theognis, mostly addressed to 
Cyrnus, and referring to the events of the poet's 
life and times, and the genuineness of which may, 
for the most part, be assumed; though, even 
among these, interpolations may very probably 
have taken place, and passages actually occur of a 
meaning 60 nearly identical, that they can hardly 
be supposed to have been different passages in the 
works of the same poet, but they seem rather to 
have been derived from different authors by some 
compiler who was struck by their resemblance. 

The poetical character of Theognis may be judged 
of, to a great extent, from what has already been 
said, and it is only necessary to add that his 
genuine fragments contain much that is highly 
poetical in thought, and elegant as well as forcible 
in expression. 

The so-called remains of Theognis were first 
printed in the Aldine collection, Venet. 1495, fob, 
mentioned under Theocritus (p. 1034, b ), then 
in the several collections of the gnomic poets pub¬ 
lished during the 16th century. (See Hoffmann, 
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Lex. Bibliogr. s. v.) Of several other old editions, 
the most important are, that of Jo. Lodov. Tile- 
tanus, Paris, 1537, 4 to.: that of El. Vinet. Santo, 
Paris, 1543, 4to.: that of Joachim Camerarius, 
who was the first to discover that the collection 
was not a single work by a single author, and 
whose edition is still very valuable for its critical 
and explanatory notes; its full title is, Libellus 
scdasticm utilis, et valde bonus , quo continentur , 
Theognidis praecepta, Pythagoras versus aurei, 
Phocylidae Praecepta, Solonis , Tyrtaei, Simonidis , et 
Callimachi quacdam Carmina , collecta et explicata 
a Joachimo Camerario Pabepergen, Basil. 1551, 
8vo.: that of Melanchthon, with his Explication or 
exposition of the author, delivered in his lectures 
at the University of Wittemberg, Witeberg, 1560, 
8vo.; often reprinted, but without the Explicatio: 
that of Seber, who used three MSS. which had 
not been collated before, but whose edition is 
inaccurately printed. Lips. 1603, 8vo.; reprinted 
more accurately, 1620, 8vo., but tins edition is 
very rare : that of Sylburg, with the other gnomic 
poets, Ultraject. 1651, T2mo.; reprinted, 1748, 
12mo.: that of H. G. Just, Francof. et Lips. 1710, 
8vo.: that of Fischern, with a German translation, 
Altenburg, 1739, 8vo.: that in the edition of 
Callimachus, the editorship of which is doubtful, 
Lond. 1741, 8vo. (see Hoffmann, s. v. Callima¬ 
chus) : and that of Bandini, with a metrical Italian 
version, Florent. 1766,8vo. There are two standard 
modem editions; that of Iinm. Bekker, who has 
preserved the order of the MSS., Lips. 1815, and 
2d ed. 1827, 8vo. ; and that of Welcker, who has 
re-arranged the verses in the manner explained 
above, Francof. 1826, 8vo.: there is also an edition 
of the text, with critical notes, by J. Casp. Orellius, 
Turic. 1840, 4to. The poems are also contained 
in several of the ancient collections of the Greek 
poets, besides those of the gnomic poets already 
referred to (see Hoffmann), and in the following 
modem collections: Brunck’a Gnomici Poetae 
Gracci, Argentorat. 1784, 8vo., reprinted 1817, 
8vo.; also reprinted, for the use of colleges and 
schools, by Schaefer, Lips. 1817, 12mo., and in 
the Tauchnitz Classics, 1815, 1829, 32mo. ; Gais- 
ford’s Poetae Minores Gracci , Oxon. 1814—1820, 
Lips. 1823, 8vo.; Boissonade's Poetae Gracci 
Gnomici , Paris, 1823, 32mo. ; Schneidewin’s De¬ 
lectus Poesis Graecorum , Gotting. 1838, 8vo. ; and 
Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci ', Lips. 1843, 8vo. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 704, foil.; Welcker, 
Prolegomena ad Theognidem , comp, the Review by 
Geel, in the Bihl.Orit. Nov. vol. iv. pp. 209—245; 
Schneidewin, Theogn. Eleg. Prooemium , in his 
Delectus , pp. 46—56; Muller, History of the Lite¬ 
rature of Ancient Greece , vol. i. pp. 120—124 ; 
Ulrici ; Bode ; Theognis Restitutus , The personal 
history of the poet Theognis deduced from an analysis 
of his existing Fragments, Malta, 1842, 4to. ; this 
last work we have not seen ; it is favourably men¬ 
tioned by Schneidewin, who says, M manches ist 
sehr sinnreich aufgefasst u. anregend,” in Miihl- 
mann and Jenicke’s Repertorium d. class. Pkilologie , 
1844, vol. i. p. 41, in which periodical also will be 
found references to several recent papers in the 
German periodicals on matters relating to Theognis: 
for an account of other illustrative works, see 
Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr. s. v.) 

2. A tragic poet, contemporary with Aristo¬ 
phanes, who mentions him only in three passages, 
but they are rich ones. In the first (Acham. 11) 
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Dicaeopolis mentions, as one of his miseries, that, 
when he was sitting in the theatre, gaping for a tra¬ 
gedy of Aeschylus, the crier shouted, “ Theognis, 
lead in your chorusin another, illustrating the 
connection between the characters of poets and 
their works, Aristophanes says ( Them . 168), 

6 8’ ad Qloym \faxpbs &v ifwxp&s voie? 

and in the third, he describes the frigid character 
of his compositions by the witticism, that once the 
whole of Thrace was covered with snow, and the 
rivers were frozen, at the very time when Theognis 
was exhibiting a tragedy at Athens (Acham. 138). 
This joke is no doubt the foundation for the state¬ 
ment of the scholiast that Theognis was so frigid a 
poet as to obtain the nickname of Xu6y (Schol. ad 
Acham. 11 ; copied by Suidas, s. v.). It would 
seem from a passage of Suidas (s. v. N uc6pax os ) 
that, on one occasion, Theognis gained the third 
prize, in competition with Euripides and Nico- 
machus. It is stated by the scholiast on Aristo¬ 
phanes, by Harpocration ( s. v.), and by Suidas 
($. v.), on the authority of Xenophon, in the 2d 
Book of the Hellenics, that Theognis was one of 
the Thirty Tyrants ; and perhaps, therefore, the 
name &eoycv7)s, in the passage of Xenophon re¬ 
ferred to (Hell. ii. 3. § 2), should be altered to 
®4oyvis. According to these statements Theognis 
began to exhibit tragedies before the date of the 
Achamians, b. c. 425, and continued his poetical 
career down to the date of the Thesmophoriazusae , 
b. c. 411, and was still conspicuous in public life 
in B. c. 404. 

Two lines are referred to by some writers, as 
quoted from a tragedy of Theognis, entitled 
Qvlarps, by Stobaeus (xcii. 5) ; but a careful ex¬ 
amination of the passage shows that it refers to 
the Thyestes of Euripides. We have, however, one 
line from Theognis, quoted by Demetrius (de Eloc. 
85): 

n aparWerai rb ri^ov, <p6pmyy * &x°P^ 0i/ - 

The metaphor in this line is referred to by Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 11), in conjunction with an equally bold 
one from Timotheus which Aristotle mentions also 
in other passages (Rhet. iii. 4 ; Poet. xxi. 12) ; 
whence Tvrwhitt, Hermann, and Ritter (ad Arist. 
Pott. 1. c.) have fallen into the error of ascribing 
the former metaphor also to Timotheus, instead of 
Theognis. (Fabric. BibL Graec. vol. ii. p. 324 ; 
Welcker, die Griech. Trag. pp. 1006,1007; Kayser, 
Hist. Crit. Trag. Graec. pp. 325, 326 ; Wagner, 
Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. 92, 93, in Didot’s Biblio¬ 
theca Sciiptorum Graecorum ). 

3. The author of a work wepl rwv Iv 
bvatuv, from the second book of which is a quota¬ 
tion made by Athenaeus (viii. p. 360, b.; Vossius, 
de Hist. Graec. p. 504, ed. Westermann). [P. S.l 
THEOGNOSTUS (®e6yvo»<rros). 1. A Chris¬ 
tian writer, a native of Alexandria, the author of a 
work entitled rov paxaplov Qeoyvdxrrov *A\e^av- 
tipecos Kal Ityyrirov birorvirchaeis. Photius, who 
speaks in very disrespectful terms of him, gives 
a brief account of the contents of the work. (Cod. 
106.) It seems, from what he says, that Theo- 
gnostus closely followed Origenes. The style is 
described by Photius as being of a very inferior 
description. Athanasius, however, speaks in much 
higher terms of Theognostus. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. x. p. 709.) 

2. A Byzantine grammarian, who lived at the 
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beginning of the ninth century after Christ. He 
was the author of a work on prosody, which is 
still extant in manuscript, addressed to the em¬ 
peror Leo, the Armenian. He also wrote a history 
of the reign of Michael II., surnamed the Stam¬ 
merer, the successor of Leo. (Villoison, Anecd. 
Grate. vol. ii. p. 127 j Fabric. Bibl. Grate, vol. vi. 
p. 350.) [C. P. M.] 

THEO'LYTUS (©sdAt/rov), of Methymna, in 
Lesbos, an epic poet of an unknown, but certainly 
not an early period, who is mentioned once by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, and twice by 
Athenaeus. The latter author, in one passage 
(vii. p. 206, a, b.) quotes three lines from his Ba*- 
X^h. far), that is, an epic poem on the adventures 
of Dionysus, to whose contest with the sea-god 
Glaucus, his rival in the love of Ariadne, the lines 
quoted by Athenaeus refer. The other reference 
to Theolytus is a quotation from him, iv Bevrip/p 
*£lpwv (Ath. xL p. 470, c.), not 'flpwv, as the read¬ 
ing was before Schweigh&user, who shows that 
here, and in other references to similar works, the 
genitive is not that of 5/>a, but of Spos, a word of 
the same meaning as Spa, but used in the plural in 
the specific sense of Annals. (See Liddell and 
Scott, and Seiler and Jacobitz, 8. v.) Another cor¬ 
rection made by Schweighauser in this latter pas¬ 
sage is the restoration of the true form of the 
poet’s name, which Casaubon had altered to 0«d- 
kKvtos. (Plehn, Zesiiam, p. 201.) [P. S.] 

THEO'MEDON (0eo^5«v), a physician who 
accompanied Eudoxus the astronomer and phy¬ 
sician in his first visit to Athens, about the year 
B. c. 386, and who supported him while he was 
attending Plato’s lectures in that city. (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 8. § 86.) [W. A.G.] 

THEOMESTOR (©eo/^urwp), a Samian, son 
of Androdamas, commanded a vessel in the Persian 
fleet at Salamis (b. c. 480), and for his services in 
that battle was made tyrant of Samos by Xerxes. 
(Herod, viii. 85, ix. 90.) [E. E.] 

THEOMNASTUS, one of the instruments of 
Verres in his oppression of the Sicilians. (Cic. 
Verr . ii. 21, 51, iv. 66.) 

THEOMNESTUS ( &e6/j.vrj<rros ), one of the 
Greek writers on veterinary surgery, who may 
perhaps have lived in the fourth or fifth century 
after Christ None of his works remain, but some 
fragments are to be found in the collection of 
writers on veterinary surgery, first published in 
Latin by John Ruellius, 1530, fol. Paris, and after¬ 
wards in Greek by Simon Grynaeus, 1537, 4to. 
Basil. [W. A. G.] 

THEOMNESTUS {©fBfjtvrjaros), artists. 1. 
A statuary of Sardis, of unknown time, who made 
the statue of the Olympic victor Ageles of Chios. 
(Paus. vi. 15. § 2.) He may safely be identified 
with the Theomnestus mentioned by Pliny among 
those who made aihlctas et annaios el venatores 
sacrificantesqtte {II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). 

2. A sculptor, the son of Theotimus, flourished 
in Chios, under the early Roman emperors, as we 
learn from a Chian inscription, in which his name 
occurs as the maker, in conjunction with Dionysius, 
the son of Astius, of the monument erected to the 
memory of Claudius Asclepiades, a freedman of the 
emperor, by his wife, Claudia Tertulla. (Murator. 
vol. ii. p.mxiv. 11; Boockh, Gorp, Inner. No. 2241, 
vol. ii. p. 210 ; R. Rochette, Lctire a M. Schom t 
pp. 417, 418,2ded) 

3. A painter, contemporary with Apelles. All 
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that is known of him is contained in the statement 
of Pliny, that Mnason, the tyrant (of Elateia), 
gave him one hundred minae apiece for certain 
pictures, each of which represented a single hero, 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 21.) [P. S.] 

THEON (04wv). Of three of this name whose 
writings yet remain, two are mathematiciane who 
are often confounded together. The first is Theon 
the elder, of Smyrna, best known as an arithme¬ 
tician, who lived in the time of Hadrian. The 
second is Theon the younger, of Alexandria, the 
father of Hypatia, best known as an astronomer 
and geometer, who lived in the time of Theodosius 
the elder. Both were heathens, a fact which the 
date of the second makes it desirable to state ; and 
each held the Platonism of his period. The confusion 
would probably be avoided, if they were named 
after their leaders in science: they would then be 
called Theon the Pythagorean, and Theon the 
Ptolemaist. 

The date of “ Theon of Smyrna the philosopher,” 
to quote in full the .account which Suidas gives of 
him, depends upon the assumption (which there 
seems no reason to dispute) that he is the Theon 
whom Ptolemy and the younger Theon mention as 
having made astronomical observations in the time 
of Hadrian. Theon of Smyrna certainly wrote on 
astronomy. On the assumption just made, Ptolemy 
has preserved his observations of Mercury and 
Venus (a. d. 129—133). Bouillaud supposes that 
it is Theon of Smyrna to whom Proclus alludes as 
having written on the genealogies of Solon and 
Plato, and Plutarch as having written on the lunar 
spots. (See Bouillaud’s preface, or the quotations in 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 35.) 

All that we have left is a portion of a work en¬ 
titled, Twv /caret paOij/uariK^v XP r l cr lf xa>v T V 
too ITAc£tccj/os avdyvwatv. The portion which now 
exists is in two books, one on arithmetic, and one 
on music: there was a third on astronomy, and a 
fourth Ilepl rrjs iv Kdapcp apfiovias. The work on 
arithmetic is of the same character as that of 
Nicomachus ; and as both these writers name 
Thrasyllus, and neither names the other, it may be 
supposed that the two were nearly contemporary. 
The book on music is on the simplest appli¬ 
cation of arithmetic. The two books were pub¬ 
lished by Bouillaud, from a manuscript in De 
Thou’s library, Paris, 1644, quarto (Gr. Lat.). The 
book on arithmetic has been recently published, 
with Bouillaud’s Latin, various readings, and new 
notes, by Professor J. J. de Gelder, Leyden, 1827, 

8vo: the preface is the fullest disquisition on 
Theon which exists. We may refer to it for an 
account of the bust which was found in Smyrna by 
Fouquier, with the inscription 0EANAIIAATX1N 
IKON$IAOCO$ONOIEPETC0EnNTONnATEPA, 
now in the museum at Rome. There are scattered 
notices (for which see De Gelder) by which it 
seems that Theon had written other works: a 
manuscript headed &eo\oyovfji*va is mentioned as 
attributed to him, which is probably only the work 
known under that name, with an assumed author¬ 
ship. Bouillaud mentions an astronomical fragment 
which he found ; and also the assertion of Isaac 
Vossius, made to him, that an astronomical treatise 
existed in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

Of the life of Theon of Alexandria, called the 
younger (described by Suidas as 6 in rod povaelov), 
nothing is known except the melancholy history of 
his daughter Hypatia, We shall now take the 

3 2 4 
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various writings to which his name is attached, in 
order. 

1. Scholia on Aratus. Of these there are at least 
two sets, the second first printed by Buhle, in his 
edition, as emendatiora. Grotius is of opinion that 
the first are not the work of Theon, but of several 
hands: this he infers from their containing repeti¬ 
tions and contradictions, which is not a very safe 
premise for the conclusion. Kuster (Suidas, s. v.) 
attributes them, without reason given, rather to 
Theon the sophist That they are unworthy of 
the astronomer, is true enough ; but rejections made 
on such a ground are dangerous things. These 
scholia were printed in the Aldine* edition of 
Aratus, in that of Valder’s collection [Ptolb- 
mabus, p. 573], in Morell’s edition, Paris, 1559, 
4to., in Fell’s, Oxford, 1672, 8vo, and also in 
Buhle’s. Halma, in his edition (Gr. Fr.) Paris, 
1822, 4to, has given selections, which his critics 
have asserted to be very ill chosen. (Hoffman, 
Lade. Bibliogr. vol. i. p. 233). 

2. Edition of Euclid. Of the manner in which 
Theon is asserted to have edited Euclid we have 
already said enough. [Euclbidbs, pp. 68, b, 69, 
b, 70, a.] 

3. Els t)jv rov TlroAe/xalov fieydAriv crlnna^iv 
inrofxvrjiJLdrtoy fii€\la ia'. This is the great work of 
Theon, the commentary on the Almagest , addressed 
to his son Epiphanius. But the Almagest has thir¬ 
teen books, while Theon’s commentary is marked as 
having only eleven. The commentary on the third 
book has not come down to us with the name of 
Theon, but with that of Nicolas Cabacillas ; and 
those on the tenth and eleventh books are joined 
together. The commentary on the later books is 
obviously mutilated by time; for a circumstance 
connected with that on the fifth book, see Pappus. 
On this commentary, Delambre (who has given a 
full account of it, Hist. Astron. Anc. vol. ii. pp. 550 
—616) passes the following judgment: 4 Theon 
commences by announcing that he will not follow 
the example of ordinary commentators, who show 
themselves very learned on passages which offer no 
difficulty, and are silent upon all which would give 
trouble to understand or to explain. He has not 
always kept this promise ; I have often referred for 
information, and I have only found Ptolemy’s 
words faithfully copied or slightly modified. It is 
a paraphrase which may give some explanation of 
methods, but which really presents nothing which 
a little attention would not find in the text, none 
of those lost traditions, which must then have 
existed at the Observatory of Alexandria, nothing 
new upon the instruments or the method of using 
them. Theon seems to know no one but Ptolemy 

and to have read nothing but the Syntaxis. 

This commentary is not what could have been 
made then, nor even what could have been made 
now.” 

We have mentioned in the article Ptolemabus 
all the editions of the commentary which accom¬ 
pany those of the text. The only separate edition 
(if it be right so to call it) is that of Halma, 
forming a continuation of the four volumes already 
mentioned in Ptolemabus. It includes only the 

• This Aldine edition, Venice, 1499, folio, is 
not a separate work, but part of what is frequently 
catalogued as Scriptorts Astronomic* Veteres , con¬ 
taining Julius Firmicus, Manillas, 6cc. as well as 
Aratus. 
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commentary on the first and second books (Or. 
Fr.) in two volumes, quarto, Paris, 1821 and 1822. 

4. Commentary on the manual tables of Ptolemy. 
Knowledge of this work is very recent, and as it 
involves a work of Ptolemy himself which we have 
not mentioned in its place, a few words of expla¬ 
nation will be necessary. It was long known that 
certain unpublished tables (as they were called) oi 
Theon existed in manuscript: and there is m 
Fabricius and others a frequent confusion of these 
tables with the chronological table presently men¬ 
tioned. Not but what accurate information might 
have been found. Kuster, speaking of an emend¬ 
ation of Suidas, who attributes to Theon a work 
els rbv TlroAeixalov rrpSx^ipov KavSva, says that 
Theon wrote a commentary on the canon of Ptolemy, 
which canon existed in manuscript in the Imperial 
library. Delambre found a manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which he has described (Hist. 
Asir. Anc. vol. ii. p. 616) under the head 

* AAe^avZpem ndvoves rrp6xcipot. Tables manuelles 
de Theon d* Alexandria. This work was afterwards 
published by Halma, but under the title “ Com- 
mentaire de Theon ... sur les tables manuelles as- 
tronomiques de Ptol£m£e,” in three parts, Paris, 
1822, 1823, 1825, 4to. Having only very recently 
seen this last work, we have only as recently 
known that there is a distinct work of Ptolemy 
himself, the Kavcves rrp6x**pot. Ptolemy’s part 
is addressed to Syrus; Theon’s to his son Epi¬ 
phanius. The contents are, prolegomena, tables oi 
latitude and longitude, and a Collection of astrono¬ 
mical tables, somewhat more extensive than those 
in the syntaxis. The prolegomena are separately 
headed ; one set is given to Ptolemy, another to 
Theon. But the tables themselves are headed 
IlToAs/Lcai'ou ®£uvoSi Kal 'Tnarlas rrp6x*ipoi ud- 
voves. Dodwell had previously printed a fragment 
of the prolegomena in his “ Dissertationes Cy- 
prianae,” Oxford, 1684, 8vo. 

5. The continuation of the regal canon [Ptole- 
maeus, p.572] down to his own time is attributed 
to Theon. In the manual tables it is carried 
down to the fall of the Eastern empire with the 
heading TlroAepialov , Qfavos, k. r. A. A very full 
dissertation on this canon is to be found in an 
anonymous work “ Observationes in Theonis Fastos 
Graecos priores.” Amsterdam 1735, quarto. 

The list of works attributed to Theon of Alex¬ 
andria by Suidas is Medlarwd, 'ApiOfxrjriKd, Uepl 
orifjidotv ua\ anoirris bpveoiv Kal rrjs ruv KopdKow 
Qcovrjs, Tlepl rrjs rov Kwhs imroArjs , Ilepl rrjs rov 
NelAov hvaSdaeus, E Is rbv TlroAe/xaiov rtpix^pov 
Kaviva, els rbv piKpbv 'AorpoAdGov xmofxvppa. 
In the last, Fabricius proposes to read horpo- 
Adyov, taking the work to be a commentary 
on the collection of minor writers, which went 
by the name of the lesser Syntaxis. (Fa¬ 
bricius, Halma, Delambre, &c. opp. ciit . edit, 
citat.) [A. De M.] 

THEON (0f»v), literary. 1. A grammarian, 
who taught at Rome in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius,.and was succeeded by Apion. (Suid. 8. v. 
'Attl&v.) He was the author of a Lexicon to the 
Greek comedians (K ufunal A 4£«y), which is quoted 
by Hesychius in the Prooemium to his Lexicon. 
(Also, 8. v. 2 k(tccAo*i : see Ruhnken, Praef. ad 
Hesych. pp. ix. foil) It is doubtful whether he 
was the author of the comic lexicon quoted by the 
Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius (iv. pp. 280,305). 
He is one of the authors from whose works die 
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Scholia to Aristophanes were derived. A Com¬ 
mentary on the Odyssey by a certain Theon is 
quoted in the Etymologicum Magnum («. v. tt deAos). 
In one of the Scholia on Aristophanes (Nub. 397), 
the genuineness of which, however, is doubtful (see 
Dindorf, Annot. ad loo .), Theon is mentioned as 
one of the commentators on Apollonius Rhodius. 
It is very possible, however, that one or both of 
these Commentaries on Homer and Apollonius, 
should be assigned to Aelius Theon, of Alexandria, 
No. 5, below. (Fabric. Bibl. Graeo. voL i. p. 5*25, 
vol. ii. p. 500, vol. vi. p. 380.) 

2. A later grammarian, the contemporary and 
friend of Plutarch, in whose Quueationes Cunvivia- 
les he is often mentioned. 

3. Of Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher, who 
flourished under Augustus, later than Areios, and 
wrote a Commentary on Apollodorus’s Introduction 
to Physiology, tjjs 'AiroWutidpov <pv(rio\oytKys el<r- 
aywyrjs Miavr)pa, and three books on Rhetoric, 
mp\ re\voov fryroptKwv $i€\la y'. (Suid. a. v.) 

4 . Of Antioch, a Stoic philosopher, wrote a De¬ 
fence of Socrates, *Airo\oyia ScoKparuus. (Suid. 
a. v.) 

5. Aelius Theon, of Alexandria, a sophist and 
rhetorician, wrote a treatise on Rhetoric (rix vr )\ a 
work Trpoyvpvaopdrwv (or, as some scholars 
read the text of Suidas, the words rix v V irs/ff rrpo- 
yop.vourp.dTwv form only one title). Commentaries 
on Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, Rhe¬ 
torical Themes (fryTOptKod urrodeVtis), Questions 
respecting the Composition of Language ( (yriijuara 
nfpl o-wra^ews \6yov\ and numerous other works 
(Suid. 8. v. ; Eudoc. p. *231). The Upoyvpvaa- 
/xara is still extant. It is an excellent and useful 
treatise on the proper system of preparation for 
the profession of an orator, according to the rules 
laid down by Hermogenes and Aphthonius. It 
was first printed, in Greek only, by Angel us Bar- 
batus, Romae, 1520, 4to ; again, with an amended 
text and a Latin version, by Joachim Camerarius, 
Basil. 1541,8vo ; by Dan. Heinsius, from the Elze¬ 
vir press, Lugd.Bat.l6*26,8vo ; by Joan.Schefferiis. 
with the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius, Upsal. 
1670 or 1680, 8vo.; and recently, with the&M’a, 
Notes, and Indices, by C. E. Finckh, Stuttgard. 
1834,8vo. and also in Walz's Iihctures Graeci , vol. 
i. pp. 137, foil. Kiister (ad Suid. s. v .) thinks that 
Aelius Theon was the author of the Commentary 
on Apollonius, mentioned above (No. 1), and also 
of the extant Scholia on Aratus, which others refer 
to the father of Hypatia. (Fabric. Btbl. Gruec. 
vol. vi. pp. 97, 98 ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliogr, 
Scnptor. Graecorum , s. v .) 

6 . Valerius Theon, a sophist, who wrote a 
Commentary on Andocides (Suid. 8. v.), from 
which the suspicion arises that he is the same per¬ 
son as the preceding, and that there is some con¬ 
fusion between the names Aelius and Valerius. 

7 . Of Sidon, a son of the sophist Gymnasius, 
and himself a sophist, taught in his native city, 
under Constantine the Great, who conferred upon 
him the dignities of consul and praefect. (Suid.s. v.) 

8 . A sophist and rhetorician, who was the in¬ 
structor of Damascius in oratory. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
181, p. 126, b. 40, ed. Bekker.) He must there¬ 
fore have flourished at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth centuries of our era. Some 
particulars respecting him are preserved, from 
Damascius, by Photius (Cod. 24*2, p. 339, b. 7), 
and by Suidas (s. v.), who tells us that Theon was 
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the descendant of 8. Marcella, and the son and 
pupil of Ecdicius. The passage of Damascius, 
quoted by Photius, is to the effect that Theon was 
naturally somewhat obtuse, but so fond of learning 
and so laborious was he, that he acquired the most 
perfect knowledge of the ancient poets and orators, 
and the most thorough technical acquaintance with 
die art of both ; but he was never able, though 
very desirous, to reduce his knowledge to practice, 
and to write either poems or orations. His only 
work known to Suidas was a Treatise on Rhetoric, 
ix v V fryropiid\. 

A list of some other persons of this name is 
given by Fabricius. (Bib/. Grace, vol. vi. pp. 98, 
99). [P. S.] 

THEON (0eW), the name of three phy¬ 
sicians:— 1. A native of Alexandria (Galen, 
Dc San. Tu. iii. 3, vol. vi. p. 182), who was 
originally an athleta, and afterwards a gym- 
nasta (ibid. ii. 4. p. 114); and who wrote two 
works on the subject of gymnastics, one entitled 
n epl ruv /curb Mepos Tupvaotav^ De Parlicularihua 
Exercitiia , the other IIepl twv TvpvaarriKwv, De 
Gymnasticis (ibid. iii. 8. pp. 208, 209). These 
works are several times mentioned by Galen, but 
are not now extant. With respect to Theon's 
date, it can only be positively determined that he 
lived after Hippocrates (ibid. ii. 4. p. 105), and 
before Galen ; but, as Galen does not speak of him 
as having lived shortly before his own time, he 
may perhaps be placed in the third or second cen¬ 
tury B. C. 

2. A physician who acquired some reputation in 
Gaul in the latter half of the fourth century after 
Christ. (Eunap. Vit. Iotiici.) 

3. A physician of Alexandria, who wrote a 
comprehensive medical work entitled ''AvOpwiros, 
“ Man,” in which he treated of diseases in a sy¬ 
stematic order, beginning with the head, and de¬ 
scending to the feet, and also of pharmacy. As 
Photius calls him ( Biblioth. § 220) by the title of 
“Archiater,” he must have lived after the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era ; and as Galen does not 
mention him, he may be supposed to have lived 
later than the second century. If (as is not im¬ 
probable) he is the same physician, one of whose 
medical formulae is quoted by Aetius (i. 3. 58. p. 
127), he must have lived before the sixth century. 
Haller places him in the reinn of Theodosius, that 
is, in the fourth century (Bibl. Medic. Pract. vol.». 
p. 287), which may be quite correct, but he does 
not state the reason for his assigning so precise a 
date. 

Theon, the commentator on Nicander mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus (a. v. Kopdnrrj), is reck¬ 
oned as a physician by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. 
xiii. p. 434) and Haller (/. c. p. 138), but it is per¬ 
haps more probable that he was a grammarian by 
profession, as he appears to have written a com¬ 
mentary also on Apollonius Rhodius and on Lyco- 
phron. [W. A. G.] 

THEON of Samos, is mentioned by Quintilian 
(xii. 10. § 6) as one of those painters who flourished 
from the time of Philip to that of the successors of 
Alexander, the age of Pamphilus and Melanthius, 
Apelles and Protogenes. The peculiar merit of 
Theon was his prolific fancy (oonetpiendis vrisionibua , 
quas <pavra(rlas vocon/), a characteristic denoting 
that excessive refinement in which the decline of 
art was already commencing, and which is still 
more strongly exhibited in the description given 
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by Aelian ( V. H, ii. 44) of Theon’s picture of a 
soldier rushing to the battle. If we may believe 
Aelian, Theon even transgressed the limits of his 
own art in his attempt to produce a striking effect; 
for he never exhibited the picture without first 
causing a charge to be sounded on trumpets, and 
when the excitement produced by the music was 
at its highest, he drew up the curtain, and showed 
the warrior as if he had suddenly started into the 
presence of the spectators. Pliny places Theon 
among the painters who were primis proximo and 
mentions two of his works, namely, Orestis insania , 
and T/iamyrus citharoedus (II. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. 
§ 40). The former picture is also mentioned in 
the treatise of the Pseudo-Plutarch, de Audiendis 
Poetis , p. 18, from which we learn, what might be 
inferred from Pliny’s words, that it represented 
Orestes slaying his mother. (See further, re¬ 
specting this picture, R. Rochette, Monum. Ined. 
p. 177.) [P. S.] 

THEONDAS, the chief magistrate in Samo- 
thrace at the time of the defeat of Perseus, in 
B. c. 168. (Liv. xlv. 5.) 

THEO'NOE (&cov6ri). \. A daughter of Pro¬ 
teus and Psaramathe, who is said to have been in 
love with Canobus, the helmsman of Menelaus, 
who died in Egypt, in consequence of the bite of a 
snake. She is also called Eido or Eidothea. 
(Eurip. Helen. 11 ; Aristoph. Thesm. 897 ; Plat. 
Cratyl. p. 407 ; Horn. Od. iv. 363.) 

2. A daughter of Thestor. [Thestor.] [L. S.] 

THEO'PHANE (0€o<*><^), a daughter of 
Bisaltes, who, in consequence of her extraordinary 
beauty, was beleaguered by lovers, but was carried 
off by Poseidon to the isle of Crinissa. As the 
lovers followed her even there, Poseidon metamor¬ 
phosed the maiden into a sheep and himself into 
a ram, and all the inhabitants of the island into 
animals. As the lovers began to slaughter these 
animals, he changed them into wolves. The god 
then became by Theophane the father of the ram 
with the golden fleece, which carried Phrixus to 
Colchis. (Hygin. Fab. 188.) [L. S.] 

THEO'PHANES (0*o<^s), literary. 1. A 
writer on painting, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 104). 

2. Of Byzantium, one of the writers of the By¬ 
zantine history, flourished most probably in the 
latter part of the sixth century of our era. He 
wrote, in ten books, the history of the Eastern 
Empire ( ioroptK&v A 6yoi 34/ca), during the Persian 
war under Justin II., beginning from the second 
year of Justin, in which the truce made by Jus¬ 
tinian with Chosroes was broken, a. n. 567, and 
going down to the tenth year of the war, which, 
according to Mr. Clinton, was not a. d. 577, but 
a. d. 581, because the war did not begin till a. d. 
571, although the history of Theophanes may have 
commenced with A. d. 567. 

Photius ( BiU. Cod. 64) gives an account of the 
work of Theophanes, and he repeats the author's 
statement that, besides adding other books to the 
ten which formed the original work, he had written 
another work on the history of Justinian. It well 
deserves mention that, among the historical state¬ 
ments preserved by Photius from Theophanes is the 
discovery, in the reign of Justinian, of the fact that 
silk was the production of a worm, which had not 
been before known to the people of the Roman 
empire. A certain Persian, he tells us, coming 
from the land of the Seres, brought to Constanti- 
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nople “ the seed ” (rb crrrtppa, the eggs, of course) 
of the silk-worm, and these “ seeds ” being hatched 
in the spring, and the worms fed with mulberry 
leaves, they Bpun their silk, and went through 
their transformations. 

The Exeerpta of Photius from the ten books of 
the history of Theophanes were printed in Greek, 
with a Latin version by Andr. Schottus, and notes 
by Ph. Labbe, in Valesius's edition of the Excerpta 
de Legationibus , from Dexippus and others, Paris, 
1648, fol.; reprinted in the Venetian collection of 
the Byzantine historians, Venet, 1729, fol.: they 
are also printed in the volume of Niebuhr'B Cor¬ 
pus Scriptorum Hist. Byzant ., containing Dex¬ 
ippus, &c., Bonn. 1829, 8vo. (Cave, Hist. Litt. 
s. a. 580, vol. i. p. 537, ed. Basil.; Hankius, Byz. 
Per. Script, ii. 4, pp. 674, foil.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vii. pp. 459, 541,543; Vossius, de Hist Graec. 
pp. 327, 328, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, Fasti 
Romani , s. aa. 567, 568, 571.) 

3. Isaurus, also surnamed Isaacius*, from his 
father’s name, and also Confessor, or Confessor 
Imaginum, from his sufferings in the cause of image 
worship, but more celebrated now as the author of 
a Chronicon in continuation of that of Syncellus, 
lived during the second half of the eighth century 
of our era, and the first fifteen years of the ninth. 

He was of noble birth, his parents being Isaacius, 
the praefect of the Aegeopelagitae, and Theodota. 
He was born in a. d. 858, and soon after, by the 
death of his father, lie became a ward of the em¬ 
peror Constantinus Copronymus. While quite a 
youth, he was compelled by Leo the patrician to 
marry his daughter ; hut, on the wedding-day, 
Theophanes and his wife agreed that the marriage 
should not be consummated ; and, on the death of 
Leo, in a. d. 780, his daughter retired into a con¬ 
vent, and her husband Theophanes, who had in the 
meantime discharged various public offices, entered 
the monastery of Polychronium, near Singriana, in 
lesser Mysia. He soon left that place, and went 
to live in the island of Calonymus, where he con¬ 
verted his paternal estate into a monastery. After 
a residence of six years there, he returned to the 
neighbourhood of Singriana, where he purchased 
an estate, called by the simple name of Agar 
(& 7 pos), and founded another monastery, of which 
lie made himself the abbot. In a. d. 787, he was 
summoned to the second Council of Nicaea, where 
he vehemently defended the worship of images. 
We have no further details of his life until a.d. 8] 3, 
when he was required by Leo the Armenian to 
renounce the worship of images, and, upon his 
refusal, though he was extremely ill, and had been 
bed-ridden for five years, he was carried to Con¬ 
stantinople, and there, after a further period of 
resistance to the command of the emperor to re¬ 
nounce his principles, he was cast into prison, at 
the close of the year 815 or the beginning of 816; 
and, after two years’ imprisonment, he was banished 
to the island of Samothrace, where he died, only 
twenty-three days from his arrival. His firmness 
was rewarded by his party, not only with the 
title of Confessor, but also with the honours of 
canonization. 

Theophanes was the personal friend of Georgius 

* There appears to be no authority for calling 
him, as Vossius does, Georgius. The mistake pro¬ 
bably arose from some accidental confusion of his 
name with that of Georgius Syncellus. 
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Syncellus, by whose desire he continued the Chro- 
nicon, which was broken off by the death of Syn- 
cellus. The work of Theophanes, which is still 
extant, begins at the accession of Diocletian, in 
a. d. 277, and embraces a period of 524 years, 
down to a. d. 811, that is, almost up to the very 
period when the career of Theophanes was ended 
by his imprisonment. It consists, like the Chro¬ 
nica of Eusebius and of Syncellus, of two parts, a 
history arranged according to years, and a chrono¬ 
logical table, of which the former is very superior 
to the latter. We possess the original Greek, and 
an ancient Latin translation, badly executed, by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius. It has been pub¬ 
lished, with an improved Latin Version, and with 
the Notes of Goar and Combdfis, in the Parisian 
and Venetian Collections of the Byzantine writers, 
Paris, 1655, fol., Venet. 1729, fob, and in Nie¬ 
buhr's Corf>u3 Script. Hist . Byz. Bonn. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Fabric. Bibl Grace, vol. vii. pp. 459, foil. ; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. s. a. 792, voh L p. 641, ed. Basil.; Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Grace, p. 340, ed. Westermann ; 
Hankius, Byz. Rcr. Script, i. 11, pp. 200, foil.). 

4. Ceramkus. [Ceramkus, Theophanes.] 

Some less important writers and ecclesiastics of 
this name are noticed by Fabricius, Bibl. Grace. 
vol. xi. pp. 218—222. 

There is one epigram in the Greek Anthology, 
under the name of Theophanes, but its authorship 
is very uncertain. (See Jacobs, Bibl. Grace, vol. 
xiii. p. 958.) [P. S.] 

THEO PHANES GRAPTUS. [Graptus.] 

THEO'PHANES NONNUS. [Nonnus.] 

THEO'PIIANES, CN. POMPEIUS, of My- 
tilene in Lesbos, a learned Greek, was one of the 
most intimate friends of Pompey, whom he accom¬ 
panied in many of his campaigns, and who fre¬ 
quently followed his advice on public as well as 
private matters. (Caes. B.C. iii. 18 ; Strab. xiii. 
p. 617.) He was not a freedman of Pompey, as 
some modern writers have supposed (Burmann, ad 
Veil. Pat. ii. 18) ; but the Roman general appears 
to have made his acquaintance during the Mithri- 
datic war, and soon became so much attached to 
him that he presented to the Greek the Roman 
franchise in the presence of his army, after a speech 
in which he eulogised his merits. (Cic. pro Arch. 
10 ; Val. Mar. viii. 14. § 3.) This occurred in 
all probability about b. c. 62, and Theophanes 
mu 9 t now have taken the name of Pompeius after 
his patron. Such was his influence with Pompey, 
that, in the course of the same year, he obtained 
for his native city the privileges of a free state, 
although it had espoused the cause of Mithridates, 
and had given up the Roman general Mb Aquillius 
to the king of Pontus. (Plut. Pomp. 42.) Theo¬ 
phanes came to Rome with Pompey after the con¬ 
clusion of his wars in the East. There he adopted, 
before he had any son, L. Cornelius Balbus, of 
Gades, a favourite of his patron. (Cic. pro Balb. 
25 ; Capitol. Balbin . 2.) He continued to live 
with Pompey on the most intimate terms, and 
we see from Cicero's letters, that his society 
was courted by many of the Roman nobles, on 
account of his well-known influence with Pom¬ 
pey. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 5, 12, 17, v. 11.) On 
the breaking out of the civil war he accompanied 
Pompey to Greece, who appointed him commander 
of the Fabri, and chiefly consulted him and Lucceius 
on all important matters in the war, much to the 
indignation of the Roman nobles. (Plut. Cic. 38 ; 
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Caes. B. C. iii. 18 ; Cic. ad Att. ix. 3, 11.) After 
the battle of Pharsalia Theophanes fled with 
Pompey from Greece, and it was owing to his 
advice that Pompey went to Egypt. (Plut. Pomp. 
76, 78.) After the death of his friend and patron, 
Theophanes took refuge in Italy. He was par¬ 
doned by Caesar, and was still alive in b. c. 44, as 
we see from one of Cicero's letters (adAtt.xv. 19). 
After his death the Lesbians paid divine honours 
to his memory. (Tac. Ann. vi. 18.) Theophanes 
wrote the history of Pompey's campaigns, in which 
he represented the exploits of his hero in the most 
favourable light, and did not hesitate, as Plutarch 
more than hints, to invent a false tale for the pur¬ 
pose of injuring the reputation of an enemy of the 
Pompeian family. (Plut. Pomp. 37,et alibi ; Strab. 
xi. p. 503, xiii. p. G17 ; Cic. pro Arch Lc.; Val. 
Max. 1. c.; Capitol, l.c.) 

Theophanes left behind him a son, M. Pom¬ 
peius Theophanes, who was sent to Asia by 
Augustus, in the capacity of procurator, and was 
at the time that Strabo wrote one of the friends of 
Tiberius. The latter emperor, however, put his 
descendants to death towards the end of his reign, 
a. d. 33, because their ancestor had been one of 
Pompey’s friends, and had received after his death 
divine honours from the Lesbians. (Strab. xiii. p. 
617 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 18 ; comp. Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms , vol. iv. pp. 551—553 ; Vossius, de Hist. 
Grace, pp. 190, 191, ed. Westermann.) 

THEOPHILISCUS, a Rhodian, who com¬ 
manded the fleet sent by his countrymen to the 
assistance of Attalus, king of Pcrgaraus, against 
Philip, king of Macedonia, b. c. 201. He bore an 
important part in the great searfight off Chios, 
which was brought on by his advice, and in which 
he mainly contributed to the victory, both by his 
skill and personal valour. But having been led 
by his ardour too far into the midst of the enemy’s 
fleet, his own ship was assailed on all sides, and 
he extricated her with great difficulty, having lost 
almost all his crew, and himself received three 
wounds, of which he died shortly after. The 
highest honours were paid to his memory by the 
Rhodians. (Polyb. xvi. 2, 5, 9.) [E. H. B.] 

THEOTHILUS (®t6<pt\os), emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople a. d. 829—842, was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Michael 11. Balbus, with whom he was 
associated in the government as early as 821 
(Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 240.) He was engaged in 
war with the Saracens during the greater part of 
his reign, but notwithstanding his valour and energy 
he was generally unsuccessful against these for¬ 
midable foes, and hence obtained the surname 
of the Unfortunate. At the end of his fifth cam¬ 
paign he had the mortification of seeing the city of 
Amorium in Phrygia, which was the birth-place of 
his father, and which he and his father had adorned 
with public buildings, levelled to the ground by the 
caliph Motassem. Like most of the other Byzan¬ 
tine emperors, Theophilus took part in the religious 
disputes of his age. He was a zealous iconoclast, 
and persecuted the worshippers of images with the 
utmost severity ; but notwithstanding his heresy, 
the ancient writers bestow the highest praise upon 
bis impartial administration of justice. He died 
in 842, and was succeeded by his infant son 
Michael III., who was left under the guardianship 
of his mother, the empress Theodora. [Michael 
III.] (Zonar. xv. 25—29 ; Cedrenus, pp. 513—- 
533 ; Continuator Thcoph. lib. iii.; Ducange, Fa - 
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miliao Byzantinae, pp. 13*2, 133 ; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall % cc. xlviii. and lii.) 

THEO'PHILUS (&c6<pi\os), literary. 1 . An 
Athenian comic poet, most probably of the Middle 
Comedy, as Meineke shows from the extant titles 
and fragments of his plays. In a passage of Pol¬ 
lux (ix. 15), in which he is represented as one of 
the poets of the New Comedy, most of the MSS. 
have the name of Diphilus, instead of Theophilus. 
The following titles of his plays are preserved by 
Athenaeus (passim) and Suidns ( s . v.), except the 
first, which is quoted by the Scholiast to Dionysius 
Thrax (p. 724. 26): ’AwdS^oi, Boiwrla, ’EmSa^ 
pios t T arp6s, Ktdapytiis (Meineke, vol. iii. p. 628, 
retracts the doubt which he had raised as to this 
being a true title of a drama), NeoirrdAejios, 
II ayKpaTiao-T'fis, npotriSes, QiAavKos. (Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. ii. pp. 500, 501 ; Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 434, 435, vol. iii. pp. 626 
—632 ; Editio Minor, pp. 816—818.) 

2. An historian and geographer, if at least the 
passages about to be quoted refer to one and the 
same person. He is mentioned by Josephus (c. 
Apian, i. 23) among those writers, who had no¬ 
ticed the Jews. The third book of his work on 
Italy (TroAucd), and the second of that on the 
Peloponnesus ( neAorovvrjaiaKd ), are quoted by 
Plutarch (ParaUcla Minora , 13, 32, pp. 309, a., 
313, d). Ptolemy (Geogr. i. 9. § 3) quotes a 
statement from some geographical work by Theo- 
philus, the title of which he does not mention, but 
which is no doubt the same as the ntpitiyTjcris , the 
eleventh book of which is referred to by Ste- 
plianus of Byzantium (s. v. naAucf)). Plutarch also 
(do Fluv. 24) cites the first book of a work of 
Theophilus irep\ AlOmv. (Vossius, de llist. Graec. 
p. 504, ed. Westermann.) 

3. A writer on agriculture, whom Varro (R. R. 
i. 1. § 9), and Columella (i. 1. § 11) mention in 
their lists of authorities, but about whom they give 
us no further information. 

4. Bishop of Antioch, in the latter part of the 
second century of our era, and the author of one 
of the early apologies for Christianity which have 
come down to us. The common opinion concern¬ 
ing his time, derived from Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Nicephorus, has been elaborately canvassed bv 
Dodwell and others, whose arguments are fully 
examined, and satisfactorily answered by Cave 
(Hist. Litt . s. a. 168), and Harless (ad Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. vii. p. 102). In the eighth (Hieron. 
Chron, 8. a. 2184) or tenth (Euseb. Chan. s. a. 
2186 ; Syncell, p. 352, d.) year of Marcus Anto¬ 
ninus (a. d. 16$ or 17$), he succeeded Eros in 
the see of Antioch, of which he was the sixth 
bishop (Euseb. H. E. iv. 20 ; Hieron. dc Fir. III. 
25), or, including S. Peter, the seventh (Hieron. 
Algos, vol. iii. p. 318 ; Niceph. Chron. p. 417, c.); 
and he held that office for thirteen years, that is, 
till a. d. 181 or 183 (Niceph. 1 . c .). Having been 
originally a heathen 4 , as he tells us himself (Ad 
Aulolyc . i. p. 78), he was converted to Christianity 
by the study of the sacred Scriptures, and, besides 
other religious works, he wrote an apology for the 
Christian faith, in the form of a letter to a friend, 
named Autolycus, who was still a heathen, but a 
man of extensive reading and great learning, and 


4 Respecting the opinion that he was not a 
heathen, but a Jew and a Sadducee, see Harless, 
J.*,p. 101. 
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an earnest lover of truth (Theopb. ad Autolye. L 
p. 69, b., iii. pp. 119, a., 127, b., 138, d.). This 
work nmst have been written, or, at least, finished, 
shortly before the death of Theophilus, for there is 
an allusion towards the close of it, which fixes the 
composition of that part after the death *>f Marcus 
Antoninus, in a. d. 180; and, according to the 
preceding testimonies, Theophilus did not live later 
than A. d. 183, or perhaps than A. d. 181. The 
work is cited by various titles, either simply npbs 
A vt6Avkop &i€Aia 7 ', or with the nddition irspl 
rrjs r<Sv XpurrtavdSv Trlorews, or, as Eusebius has 
it ( H. E. iv. 24), rpla rh irpbs AvtoAvkov aroi- 
ffvyypdg.fw.Ta^ implying that the object of 
the work was to teach Autolycus the elements rtf 
Christian truth ; and again, in a MS. in the Paris 
library, the title is given with an addition which 
states the object of the work to be, to prove “ that 
the divine oracles in our possession are more ancient 
and more true than the statements of Egyptian 
and Grecian and all other historians.” It is quoted 
by Lactantius (ii. 23), by the title of Dc Temporibtts , 
and it is mentioned by Gennadius (33) who erro¬ 
neously ascribes it to Theophilus of Alexandria. 
The work shows much learning and more simplicity 
of mind ; in its general structure, it resembles the 
works of Justin Martyr and the other early apolo¬ 
gists ; but it contains a more detailed examination 
of the evidence for Christianity derived both from 
Scripture and from history. Some of the arguments 
are fanciful, not to say puerile, in the extreme; for 
example, he interprets iv hpxv, in Genesis i. 1, as 
meaning by Chnst. He indulges much in allegorical 
interpretations : thus, the three days, preceding the 
creation of the sun and moon, are typical of the 
Trinity of God and his Word and his Wisdom ; a 
passage, by the way, which is believed to contain 
the earliest instance of the use of the word Trinity 
in the writings of the Fathers. The work, however, 
contains much valuable matter ; and its style is 
clear and good. 

The three books of Theophilus to Autolycus were 
first published in the collection of the monks An- 
tonius and Maximus, entitled Scntentiarum sive 
Capitum , Theologicorum praccipuc , ex sacris cl 
pro/anis libris, Tomi Ires , and containing, besides 
the work of Theophilus, the Centuriae of Maximus, 
and the Oratio ad Graecos of Tatian, edited by 
Conrad Gesner, Tigurf, 1546, fob: again with the 
Latin version of Conrad Clauser, in the collections 
of the Scriptorcs Sacri , or Orthodoxograpid, pub¬ 
lished in 1555 and 1559, fol. (see Hoffmann, Lex. 
Bibliogr.) ; with the editions of Justin Martyr, 
1615, 1636, 1686, 1742, 1747, fob: with notes by 
Fronto Ducaeus, in the Auctuar. BMioth, Vali'um , 
Paris, 1624, fob: with a revised text and notes, by 
John Fell, bishop of Oxford, Oxon. 1684, 12mo.: 
the most complete edition is that of Jo. Christoph. 
Wolf, Hamb. 1724, 8 vo. It has been translated 
into English by Joseph Betty, Oxf. 1722, 8 vo., 
and into German by G. C. Hosmann, Hamb, 1729, 
8 vo. 

Theophilus was the author of several other works, 
which were extant in the times of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Euseb. Chron. Arm. l.e.; Hieron. Chron. 
I • c.; Sync. 1. c.) Among these, were works against 
the heresies of Marcion and Hermogcnes, in the 
latter of which the Apocalypse was quoted. (Euseb. 
H. E. iv. 24 ; Hieron. dc Fir. ItlusL 25.) Jerome 
also mentions a Commentary on the Gospels, which 
seems to have been a sort of harmony, and of which 
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ho made UBe in hig own Commentaries, but which 
he thinks not equal in style to the other works of 
Theophilus. ( V. I. 1. e.; Praef. in Matt. ;: Algas. 
vol. iii. p. 318.) There are still extant, in Latin 
only, under the name of Theophilus, four books of 
allegorical commentaries on various passages of the 
Gospels, which the best critics pronounce to be 
undoubtedly an original Latin work, of a period 
much subsequent to the time of Theophilus, al¬ 
though very probably his commentary may have 
been used in its compilation. This commentary is 
published in the Bibliothecae Patrum , Paris, 1575, 
1598, 1609, 1654, Colon. 1618, Ludg. 1677. 
Eusebius further mentions certain catechetical 
works by him (/cal 2 repa 84 riva KarrixyTiKh avrov 
/ 8 <§Ata, //. E. iv. 24 ; breves eleganiesque tractatus 
ad acdificationem ecclesiae pertinentes , Hieron. V. I. 
1. <?.); and Jerome ( l. c.) refers to his Commentaries 
on the Proverbs , in connection with his Commentaries 
on the Gospelsy and with the same qualification as 
to their style. (Cave, Hist. Litt. s. a. 168, pp. 69 
—71; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 101—106 ; 
Lardner, Credibility ; Mosheim, Ecclcs. Hist. 
Murdock’s Note> vol. i. p. 155, Engl. ed.; Clinton, 
Fasti Ilom. s. aa. 171, 181.) 

5. A bishop of Caesareia in Palestine, who 
presided over the council of Caesareia, and signed 
the letter of that council, which appears to have 
been drawn up by himself, on the Paschal contro¬ 
versy, A. d. 198. (Euseb. //. E. v. 23 ; Hieron. 
V. I. 43 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. s.a. 198, p. 87; Fabric. 
Bib/. Grace, rol. vii. p. 107, vol. ix. p. 255, vol. xii. 
p. 363.) 

6 . Bishop of Alexandria, in the latter part of 
the fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries 
of our era, is distinguished for his persecutions of 
the Origenists, for his hostility to Chrysostom, and 
as being altogether one of the moBt violent and 
unscrupulous even among the ecclesiastics of the 
fifth century. His life belongs rather to ecclesias¬ 
tical than to literary history, and therefore only a 
very brief account of it is required here. He suc¬ 
ceeded Timotheus, as bishop of Alexandria, in a. d. 
385 (Socrat. If. E. v. 12 ; not 387, as the date is 
given by Theophanes, p. 60, b., and Sozomen, II.E. 
vii. 14 ; see Clinton, Fasti Rom. s. a. 387). Soon 
after his elevation to the episcopal throne, he 
secured the favour of the emperor by a most cha¬ 
racteristic manoeuvre. When the fate of the empire 
was suspended on the battle which was to decide 
between Maximus and Theodosius, a. d. 388, he 
sent his legate, Isidorus, to Rome, provided with 
letters to both, the one or‘the other of which he 
was to deliver, with certain presents, according to 
the issue of the battle (Sozom. II. E. viii. 2). He 
also emulated the zeal of Theodosius against hea¬ 
thenism ; and having in a. d. 391 obtained the 
emperor's permission to take severe measures with 
the pagans in his diocese, he proceeded to destroy 
their temples, and to seize their property, until, 
after Alexandria had been troubled with insur¬ 
rections and bloodshed, most of them were driven 
out of Egypt (Socrat. H. E . v. 16). How little 
this religious zeal proceeded from the dictates of 
conscience or of calm judgment may be seen by 
the pains which Theophilus afterwards took to 
force the bishopric of Cyrene upon SynesiuB, in 
spite of his avowed devotion to the heathen Greek 
philosophy. [Synbsius.] 

His behaviour to the different sects, into which 
the Christians of his diocese were divided, wa 9 
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marked by the same unscrupulous inconsistency. 
He appears to have passed a part of his early life 
among the monks of Nitria, who were divided 
among themselves upon the chief controversy of 
the day, some being Origenists, and others Anthro- 
pomorphites. The ignorance of the latter party he 
must therefore have well known, and he was far too 
strong-minded to share their prejudices ; while, on 
the other hand, he was quite capable of appreciating 
the works of Origen, with which it is evident that 
he was well acquainted. At first, he declared 
himself decidedly against the Anthropomorphites, 
and in opposing them he sided openly with the 
Origenists, and drew his arguments from the works 
of Origen. When, however, it became evident that 
the majority of the Egyptian monks were Anthropo¬ 
morphites, and when that party had shown their 
strength by the tumults which they stirred up, 
about A. d. 399, Theophilus went over to their 
side, condemned the writings of Origen, and com¬ 
manded all his clergy to condemn them, and com¬ 
menced a cruel persecution of the monks and 
others who opposed the Anthropomorphites ; and all 
this, while he himself continued to read the works 
of Origen with admiration. In a. n. 401, he issued 
a violent paschal or encyclical letter, in which he 
condemned the writings of Origen, and threatened 
his adherents ; and in the following year he Bent 
forth another letter of the same character, to the 
unbounded delight of Jerome, who lmd been long 
intimate with Theophilus, and who writes to him 
on the occasion in terms of exultation and flattery, 
which are absolutely disgusting ( Epist. 57, ed. 
Mait., 86, ed. Vallars.). By these proceedings, and 
by his general character, TheophiluB well earned 
the name of ’A/u<£aAAd£, which we find applied 
to him (Pallad. ap. Montfauc. vol. xiii. p. 20). 
The persecuted monks of the Origenist party fled 
for refuge to Constantinople, where they were 
kindly received by Chrysostom, against whom 
Theophilus already had a grudge, because Chry¬ 
sostom had been made bishop of Constantinople in 
spite of his opposition. The subsequent events, 
the call of Theophilus to Constantinople by the 
empress Eudoxia, and his success in procuring the 
deposition and banishment of Chrysostom (a. d. 

403) , are related under Chrysostom us [Vol. I. 
p. 704, a.] During the tumult which followed the 
deposition of Chrysostom, Theophilus made his 
escape secretly from Constantinople, and returned 
to Alexandria, where, in the following year (a. d. 

404) he issued a third paschal letter against the 
Origenists, and where he closed his turbulent 
career in a, d. 412. 

The works of Theophilus mentioned by the 
ancient writers are:—one against the Origenists, 
which is quoted by Theodoret {Dial. 2, p. 191), 
under the title of irpofffpwypTUcbv vpbs rovs tppo- 
vovvtm Tct 'Vtpiylvovs^ and which Gennadius (33) 
calls Advcrsus Origcncm unum et grande volumen; 
a Letter to Porphyry , bishop of Antioch } quoted in 
the Acta Concil. Ephcs. pt. i. c. 4 ; the three Pas¬ 
chal Letters, or episcopal charges, already men¬ 
tioned, and one more; and some other unim¬ 
portant orations, letters, and controversial works. 
The Paschal Letters are still extant in a trans¬ 
lation by Jerome, and are published in the Anti¬ 
dot. contra divers, omnium seculorum heresias , Basil. 
1 528, fol.; and the whole of his extant remains 
are contained in Gallandii Biblioth. Patr . vol. vii. 
pp. 603, foil.; Socrat. //. E. vi. 7—17 ; Sozom, 
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H. E. viii. 11—19 ; Cave, Hint. Lift. s.a. 385, 
pp. 279, 280; Fabric, iBibl, Grace, vol. vii. pp. 
108, foil.; Murdock, note to Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 444, Engl. ed.; Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. vol. i. 
pp. 364—367, Davidson’s transl.; Clinton, Fast. 
Bom. 9. aa. 385, 387, 401, 402, 404.) 

7. A chronographer, of unknown time, fre¬ 
quently cited by John Malala. (Cave, Hist. Lift ., 
Dissert, i. vol. ii. p. 19 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. 
vii. pp. 110, 444 ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 505, 
cd. Westermann.) 

8 . Presbyter, the author of a Commentary on 
the Oracula de Urbe Constantinopolitana , of the 
emperor, Leo Sapiens. (Vossius, de Hist. Grace . 
pp. 504, 505, ed. Westermann ; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grace. vol. vii. p. 111.) 

An account of several other less important per¬ 
sons of this name is given in Fabricius. (Bibl. 
Grace. vol. vii. pp. Ill —114.) [P. S.] 

THEO'PHILUS (0«tytAos), was one of the 
lawyers of Constantinople who were employed by 
Justinian on his first Code, on the Digest and on 
the composition of the Institutes (Do Novo Codice 
faciendo , § 1, De Justinianeo Codice conformando , 
§ 2, De Confinnaiionc Diycstorum , Tania , $•<?, § 9, 
Jnstit. D. Justiniani Prooemium , § 3). In A. D. 
528 Theophilus was comes sacri consistorii and 
juris doctor at Constantinople. In a. d. 529 he 
was ex magUtro and juris doctor at Constantinople ; 
and in a. d. 532 he had the titles of Illustris, Ma- 
gister and Juris peritus at Constantinople. This 
Theophilus is the author of the Greek translation 
or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justinian, a fact 
which is now universally admitted, though some of 
the older critics supposed that there were two 
Theophili, one the compiler of the Institutes, and 
the other the" author of the Greek version. 

The Greek paraphrase was made perhaps shortly 
after the promulgation of the Institutes a.d. 533; and 
it was probably in a.d. 534 that, as professor of law 
at Constantinople, Theophilus read upon the Latin 
text of the Institutes, the commentary in Greek 
entitled “ a Greek Paraphrase of the Institutes,” 
and which was intended for the first year’s course 
of legal studies. It may have been about the same 
time that Theophilus explained to his class the first 
part, or first four books (irp«Ta), of the Digest, 
some fragments of which are preserved in the 
scholia on the Basilica; this explanation completed 
the first year's course of study. We also infer 
from the same scholia that, in a. d. 535, Theophi¬ 
lus explained to his class the Becond part, or the 
seven books (Do Judiciis ), for the same scholia 
have preserved passages from his commentary on 
this part of the Digest There are also fragments 
of his commentary on the third division (De Rebus). 
His labours, apparently, did not extend beyond 
A. D. 535, and he may have died in a. d. 536, as 
it is conjectured. Thalelaeus, one of his colleagues, 
in the school of Constantinople, speaks of him as 
dead j and probably Thalelaeus wrote about a. d. 
537. 

The title of the paraphrase of Theophilus is 
'Ivornovra &to<pi\ov 'kvriidvavpos, Imtiiuta Theo¬ 
phili Antecemoris. It became the text for the In¬ 
stitutes in the East, where the Latin language was 
little known, and entirely displaced the Latin text 
It maintained itself as a manual of law until the 
eighth and tenth centuries, though others were 
subsequently published by the Greek emperors. 
This text was employed, as we see, on all occasions 
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where the Institutes were used, even to the time 
of the Hexabiblos of Harmenopulus, the last Greek 
jurisconsult. It is conjectured, however, that there 
was a literal Greek version of the Institutes, for 
in some of the scholia (Basil, ed. Heimbach, i. p. 
611, 6 chol. 2) the text of the Institutes, which is 
cited several times, is not that of Theophilus. It 
is also conjectured that Theophilus was not the 
editor of his own paraphrase, but that it was drawn 
up by some of his pupils, after the explanation of 
the professor; and the ground for this opinion is 
that certain barbarous expressions are found in it, 
that the variations of the manuscripts are very nu¬ 
merous, and that several passages are repeated. 
The paraphrase is, however, of great uso for the 
study of the text of the Institutes, many passages 
in which would be unintelligible without it. 

The first edition of the paraphrase was by Vi- 
glius Zuichemus, Basle, 1531, fol. ; and it was 
followed by several others, among which that ot 
Fabrot was the best. But the most complete 
edition is that by G. O. Reitz, Haag, 1751, 2 vols. 
4to. There is a German translation by Wiistemimn, 
1823, 2 voIb. 8 vo. (Mortreuil, Histoire du Droit 
Byzantin , <§•<?., Paris, 1843.) [G. L.] 

THEO'PHILUS (&c6<pi\os ), physicians. 1. 
Apparently a contemporary of Galen in the 
second century after Christ, who gives an account 
of his delirium during an illness. (De Symptom . 
Differ, c. 3, vol. vii. p. 60.) 

2. A “ Comes Archiatrorum,” mentioned by St. 
Chrysostom in a letter to Olympias (vol. iii. p. 
571, ed. Bened.), written about a. d. 407, as 
having attended on himself. He may possibly be 
the same person who is quoted by Aetius (see No. 

3. The author of one or two medical formulae 
quoted by Aetius (ii. 3. 41, 42, 110, pp. 318, 319, 
356), must have lived some time in or before the 
sixth century after Christ. It is not known whe¬ 
ther he is the same person who is quoted by Rhazes 
(Cont. i. 3, p. 6 , ed. 150G), and who appears to 
have written a work De Membris Dolentibus (id. 
ibid. v. 1 , p. 100 ). 

4. Theophilus Protospatharius (n pwro- 
iriraOdpios ), the author of several Greek medical 
works, which are still extnnt, and of which it is 
not quite certain whether some do not belong 
to Philaretus [Philarktus] and Philotheus 
[Philotheu8]. Every thing connected with his 
titles, the events of his life, and th$\time when he 
lived, is uncertain. He is generally called “ Pro¬ 
tospatharius,” which seems to have been originally 
a military title given to the colonel of ihe body¬ 
guards of the emperor of Constantinople (SjptUharii, 
or h(i}fiaro<pb\aKcs) ; but which afterwards became 
also a high civil dignity, or was at any rate asso¬ 
ciated with the government of provinces and the 
functions of a judge. (See Dr. Greenhill’s Notes 
to Theoph., or Penny Cyclopedia , art. Theophilus , 
and the references there given.) 

With respect to the personal history of Theo¬ 
philus, if, as is generally done, we trust to the 
titles of the MSS. of his works, and so endeavour 
to trace the events of his life, we may conjecture 
that he lived in the seventh century after Christ; 
that he was the tutor to Stephanus Atheniensis 
[Stkphanus, p. 907 J; that he arrived at high pro¬ 
fessional and political rank; and that at last he 
embraced the monastic life. All this is, however, 
quite uncertain ; and with respect to his date, it 
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has been supposed that some of the words which he 
uses belong to a later period than the seventh cen¬ 
tury ; so that he may possibly be the same person 
who is addressed by the title 44 Protospatharius ” 
by Photius ( Epist . 123, 193, pp. 164, 292, ed. 
Lond. 1651) in the ninth. He appears to have 
embraced in some degree the Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy ; but he was certainly a Christian, and ex¬ 
presses himself on all possible occasions like a man 
of great piety: in his physiological work especially 
he everywhere points out with admiration the wis¬ 
dom, power, and goodness of God as displayed in 
the formation of the human body. 

Five works are attributed to him, of which the 
longest and most interesting is an anatomical and phy¬ 
siological treatise in five books, entitled Ilepi tt)s tou 
*Avdp<farov KaTa<TK€u7)S, De Corporis Humani Far 
brica. It contains very little original matter, as it is 
almost entirely abridged from Galen’s great work, 
44 De Usu Partium Corporis Humani,” from which 
however Theophilus now and then differs, and which 
he sometimes appears to have misunderstood. In 
the fifth book he has inserted large extracts from 
Hippocrates “ De Genitura,” and 44 De Natura 
Pueri.” He recommends in several places the dis¬ 
section of animals, but he does not appear ever to 
have examined a human body : in one passage he 
advises the student to dissect an ape, or else a 
bear, or, if neither of these animals can be procured, 
to take whatever he can get, 44 but by all means,” 
adds he, “let him dissect something.” (v. 11. § 3.) 
The work was first published in a Latin translation 
by J. P. Crassus, Venet. 1536, 8 vo., together with 
Hippocrates 44 De Medicamentis Purgantibus.” 
This translation was several times reprinted, and is 
inserted by H. Stephens in his 44 Medicae Artis 
Principes,” Paris, 1567, fol. The MS. which Cras¬ 
sus used is probably lost, as none of those which are 
now known to exist agrees with his translation. 
The original text was first published by Guil. 
Morell, without Latin translation, preface, or notes, 
Paris, 1555, 8 vo., from a MS. at Paris, which ap¬ 
pears to be more defective than that used by Cras¬ 
sus, though even that was not quite complete 
Morell’s edition is now become scarce, and was in¬ 
serted by Fabricius in the twelfth vol. of his 
44 Bibliotheca Graeca,” together with the Latin 
translation by Crassus. Two long passages which 
were missing in the fourth and fifth books were 
published from a MS. at Venice by Andr. Mus- 
toxydes and Demetr. Schinas in their collection, 
entitled oyfy 'Airoairaafx&Ttov 'AveKMrwy 

'ZWriuiK&v, Venet. 18171* 8 vo. The last and 
most complete edition is that by Dr. Greenhill, 
Oxon. 1842, 8 vo., containing a corrected text, the 
Latin version by Crassus, various readings, notes, 
and indices. 

II. His treatise Tlepl Otfpwi', De Urinis , in like 
manner contains little or nothing that is original, 
but is a good compendium of what was known on 
the subjest by the ancients, and was highly 
esteemed in the Middle Ages. It first appeared in 
a Latin translation by Pontius (or Ponticus) Viru- 
nius (or Virmius) in several early editions of the 
collection known by the name of the 44 Articella.” 
It was first published in a separate form in a new 
Latin translation by Albanus Torinus, Basil. 1533, 
8 vo., together with the treatise “De Pulsibus,” 
which version was reprinted in 1535, Argent. 8 vo., 
and is inserted by H. Stephens in his 44 Medicae 
Artis Principes.” The Greek text was first pub- 
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lished without the name of Theophilus, under the 
title of“ IatrosophistaeDe Urinis Liber Singularis,” 
Paris, 1608,12mo., with a new Latin translation by 
Fed. Morell; which edition was inserted entire by 
Chartier in the eighth vol. of his edition of Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen. The best edition is that by 
Thom. Guidot, Lugd. Bat 1703 (and 1731) 8 vo., 
containing an improved text, a new Latin version 
by the editor, and copious and learned prolegomena 
and notes. The Greek text only, from Guidot’s 
edition, is inserted by J. L. Ideler in the first 
volume of his 4k Physici et Medici Graeci Minores,” 
Berol. 1841, 8 vo. 

III. A short treatise Ilepl Autx^prjpdruUy De 
Excrementis Alvinis , was first published by Guidot 
in Greek with a Latin translation by himself, at 
the end of his edition of the 44 De Urinis ; ” and 
the Greek text alone is republished by Ideler in 
his 44 Phys. et Med. Graeci Min.” 

IV. A Commentary on the “Aphorisms” of Hip¬ 
pocrates, which is sometimes attributed to a person 
named Philotheus , is noticed under that name, p. 
331. 

V. A short treatise Ilepl 'S.tpvyp.cov^ De Pulsibus , 

was first published by F. Z. Ermerins in his 
“Anecdota Medica Graeca” (Lugd. Bat. 1840, 
8 vo.), with a Latin translation by the editor, 
various readings, and a few notes. It appears to 
be quite different from the work on the same sub¬ 
ject by Philaretus, which has been sometimes 
attributed to Theophilus [Philaretus]. (See 
Penny Cyclop, art. Theophilus , and the references 
there given, from which work the present article 
has been abridged.) [W. A. G.] 

THEO'PHILUS, an artist in metal, was the 
maker of the celebrated iron helmet of Alexander, 
which glittered like polished silver, and the neck- 
chain of which was studded with precious stones. 
(Plut. Alep, 82.) Plutarch does not expressly tell 
us that the heknet was chased, but it can hardly 
be supposed that its magnificence consisted only in 
its polish ; and therefore we do not hesitate to 
place Theophilus among the most distinguished of 
the Grecian caclatores. (Comp. Diet. of Antiq. 
s. v. Caclatura } 2d ed.; R. Rochette, Lcttrc a M . 
Schom, p. 418, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

THEOPHRASTUS (Oedcppaeros), the Greek 
philosopher, was a native of Eresus in Lesbos. 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 618; Diog. Laert. v. 36, &c.) 
Before he left his native city the bent of his mind 
was directed towards philosophy by Leucippus or 
Alcippus, a man of whom we know nothing 
further. Leaving Eresus, he betook himself to 
Athens, where he attached himself at first to Plato, 
but afterwards to Aristotle. (Diog. Laert. /. c.) 
The story that the latter changed the name of this, 
his favourite pupil, from Tyrtamus to Theophrastus 
(for the purpose, as is stated, of avoiding the ca¬ 
cophony, and of indicating the fluent and graceful 
address of the young man ; Strabo, l. c .; Diog. 
Laert. v. 38, ib. Menag.), is scarcely credible. Nor 
can we place more reliance on the accounts that 
this change of name took place at a later period. 
(He is already called Theophrastus in Aristotle’s 
will ; see Diog. Lafe’rt. v. 12, &c.) The authorities 
who would lead us to suppose this express them¬ 
selves very indistinctly. (Cic. Orat. 19 ; Siquidem 
et Theophrastus dwinitate loquendi nomen invenit ; 
Quintil. Inst. Orat. xi. 1, m Theophrasto tam est 
eloquendi nitor die divinus ut ea eo nomen quoque 
traxuse dicaiur.) It is much more likely that the 
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proper name itself, which occurs elsewhere (Steph. 
T/teaaur ,. Ling. Graec. ed. nov. Paris), suggested 
attempts to connect it with the eloquence which so 
eminently distinguished the Eresian. To prove 
the love of Aristotle for Theophrastus we do not 
need to betake ourselves to the above story, or to 
the doubtful expression of the former with respect 
to the latter, that “ he needed the rein, not the 
spur,” an expression which Plato is also said to 
have made use of with respect to Aristotle (Diog. 
Lafe'rt. v. 39, ib. Menag.) ; it is proved in a much 
more indubitable manner by the will of the Stagi- 
rite, and by the confidence which led him, when 
removing to Chalcis, to designate Theophrastus as 
his successor in the presidency of the Lyceum 
(Diog. Laert. v. 36 ; comp. A. Gel!. Noel. Alt. 
xiii. 5). It is not unlikely, moreover, that Theo¬ 
phrastus had been the disciple of Aristotle during 
the residence of the latter in Stageira, while en¬ 
gaged in the education of Alexander : at all events 
Theophrastus, in his will, mentions an estate that 
he possessed at Stageira (Diog. Laert. v. 52), and 
was on terms of the most intimate friendship with 
Callisthenes, the fellow-pupil of Alexander (Diog. 
Laert. v. 44, ib. Menag.). Two thousand disciples 
are said to have gathered round Theophrastus, and 
among them such men as the comic poet Menander. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 37, 36.) Highly esteemed by the 
kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemaeus, he 
was not the less the object of the regard of the 
Athenian people, as was decisively shown when 
Agonis ventured to bring an impeachment against 
him, on the ground of impiety (l . c. 37 ; comp. 
Aelian, V. H. iv. 19). Nevertheless, when, ac¬ 
cording to the law of Sophocles (01. 118. 3), the 
philosophers were banished from Athens, Theo¬ 
phrastus also left the city, until Philo, a disciple of 
Aristotle, in the very next year, brought Sophocles 
to punishment, and procured the repeal of the law. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 38, ib. Menag. ; comp. C. G. 
Zumpt, Ucber den Destand der philosophischen 
Schulcn in Athen , &c., Berlin, 1843, p. 17.) 
Whether Theophrastus succeeded Aristotle without 
opposition, and also came into possession of the 
house and garden where the former taught in the 
Lyceum (not far fiom the present royal palace in 
Athens), is uncertain. In the will of Aristotle no 
express directions were left on this point. Still 
there is nothing at variance therewith in the state¬ 
ment that Theophrastus, after the death of Aristotle, 
with the assistance of Demetrius Phalereus, obtained 
a garden of his own. (The words of Diogenes 
Laertius, v. 39, are very obscure ; the Kal in the 
words \4ytrai 8’ avrbv Kal icrjirov <rx*w tV 
'AptcrrortKovs A rjfiriTpiov rod i>a\r]p( 0 JS 

.... roOro avpnrpd^ayTO?, appears rather to refer 
to a previous possession than to exclude it.) That 
the executor of the will of Aristotle instituted a 
sale of the estate, respecting which no directions 
had been left in the will, and that Demetrius in¬ 
terposed, in order to secure a permanent possession 
for the head of the school, we cannot, with 
Zumpt (I. c. p. 8), conclude from the above words. 
The garden, provided with houses, colonnades, 
walks, Ac., whether it was exclusively the private 
property of Theophrastus, or was, at least, inherited 
in part by him from Aristotle, is made over by the 
former in his will to Strato and his other friends, 
provided they had a mind to philosophize together, 
as a common and inalienable possession (Diog. 
Laert. v. 51, Ac.), A similar testamentary dis- 
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position of the property was made by Strato and 
Lycon, the succeeding heads of the school. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 61, &c., 70.) 

Theophrastus reached an advanced age ; whether 
that of eighty-five years (Diog. Laert. v. 40) or 
more (Hieronymus, Epist. ad Ncpotian. even speaks 
of 107 years), we leave undecided. But the state¬ 
ment contained in the letter to Polycles, prefixed 
to his Chanwteres , according to which this book 
was composed in the ninety-ninth year of the author, 
although Tzetzes {Chit. ix. 941) already read it so, 
may very well rest on a clerical error (comp. Ca- 
saubon. ad Theophr. CharacL Proleg. p. 85); and 
if Theophrastus was the head of the school for 
thirty-five years (Diog. Laert v.36, 58), he would, 
even had he only reached his hundredth year, have 
been older than Aristotle. If he reached the age 
of eighty-seven, he was ten years younger, and was 
bom 01. 101. 3. Theophrastus is said to have 
closed^his life, which was devoted to restless activity 
(Diog. Lafe’rt. v. 36 ; comp. Said.), with the com¬ 
plaint respecting the short duration of human 
existence, that it ended just when the insight into 
its problems was beginning. (This complaint, ex¬ 
pressed in different forms, we read, in Cicero, Tusc. 
iii. 28 ; Hieron. l.c.; Diog. Laert. v. 41.) The 
whole people took part in his funeral obsequies. 
(Diog. Laert. l.c.) His faithful affection for Ari¬ 
stotle, which he had transferred to Nicomachus, 
the son of the latter and his own disciple, expresses 
itself in the directions contained in his will respect¬ 
ing the preparation and preservation of the statues 
or busts of the Stagirite and his son (Diog. Laert. 
v. 51, 52) ; and still more in the way in which he 
exerted himself to carry out the philosophical en¬ 
deavours of his teacher, to throw light upon the 
difficulties contained in his books, to fill up the gaps 
in them, and, with respect to individual dogmas, to 
amend them. 

II. The preceding statement finds its confirma¬ 
tion in the list of the writings of the Eresian given 
us, though with his usual haste, by Diogenes 
Laertius, but probably borrowed from authorities 
like Hermippus and Andronicus (Schol. at the end 
of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus), and the state¬ 
ments respecting them contained in other writers, 
which Menage has already, at least in part, collected 
in his notes. Thus Theophrastus, like Aristotle, had 
composed a first and second Analytic (Diog. Laert. 
v. 42, ib. Menag.), and, at least in the case of the 
former, had connected his treatise jwith that of his 
great predecessor, in the manner indicated above (see 
below, section III.). He had also written books 
on Topics (Diog. Laert. v. 42, 45, 50), and on the 
confutation of fallacies (ib. 42, 45) ; the former 
again, at all events, with a careful regard to the 
Topica of Aristotle. The work of Theophrastus 
* On Affirmation and Denial ” (irepl Karat(xi<rcus 
Kcd &ro<pd<r*ws, Diog. Laert. v. 44) seems to have 
corresponded to that of Aristotle “ On Judgment ” 
(irepl tpMvdas). To the books of Ayistotle 0 n 
the u Principles of Natural Philosophy ” ( Physica 
Auscultatio), on Heaven, and on Meteorological 
Phenomena, Theophrastus had had regard in cor¬ 
responding works. (Diog. Lafe'rt. v. 42, 50, 47.) 
Further, he had written on the Warm and the 
Cold (Diog. Lafe'rt. v. 44, ib. Menag.), on Water, 
Fire (Diog. Lafe'rt. v. 45), the Sea (i’6.), on Coagu¬ 
lation and Melting (xtpl irfjfccos Kal rftews), 
on various phenomena of organic and spiritual life 
(Diog. Laert v. 45, ib. Menag., 43,46,49,43,44); 
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on the Soul and Sensuous Perception (ib. 46), not 
without regard to the corresponding works of 
Aristotle, as may at least in part be demonstrated. 
In like manner we find mention of monographies of 
Theophrastus on the older Greek physiologians 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Archelaus 
(Diog. Laert. v. 42,43), Diogenes of Apollonia, De¬ 
mocritus (ib. 43), which were not unfrequently made 
use of by Simplicius ; and also on Xenocrates (ib. 
47), against the Academics (49), and a sketch of the 
political doctrine of Plato (ib. 43), which shows 
that the Eresian followed his master likewise in 
the critico-historical department of inquiry. That 
he also included general history within the circle 
of his scientific investigation, we see from the quo¬ 
tations in Plutarch’s lives of Lycurgus, Solon, 
Aristides, Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lysander, 
Agesilaus, and Demosthenes, which were probably 
borrowed from the work on Lives (irepl (Sioov 7 , 
Diog. Laert. v. 42). But his principal endeavours 
were directed to the supplementation and continua¬ 
tion of the labours of Aristotle in the domain of 
natural history. This is testified not only by a 
number of treatises on individual subjects of zoo- 
logy, of which, besides the titles, but few fragments 
remain, but also by his books on Stones and 
Metals, and his works on the History, and on the 
Parts of Plants, which have come down to us en¬ 
tire. In politics, also, he seems to have trodden in 
the footsteps of Aristotle. Besides his books on the 
State, we find quoted various treatises on Education 
(ib. 42, 50), on Royalty (ib. 47, 45), on the Best 
State, on Political Morals, and particularly his 
works on the Laws, one of which, containing a re¬ 
capitulation of the laws of various barbaric as well 
as Grecian states (N6p<av /card aroix^ov «5', Diog. 
Laert. v. 44, ib. Menag.), was intended to form a 
pendant to Aristotle’s delineation of Politics, and 
must have stood in close relation to it. (Cic. de 
Fin. v. 4.) 

Of the books of Theophrastus on oratory and 
poetry, almost all that we know is, that in them 
also Aristotle was not passed by without reference. 
(Cic. de Invent i. 35.) 

Theophrastus, without doubt, departed farther 
from his master in his ethical writings {ib. 42, 43, 
44, 45, 47, 49, 50), as also in his metaphysical 
investigations respecting motion, the soul, and the 
Deity. {Ib. 47, 48.) 

Besides the writings belonging to the above- 
mentioned branches of science, Theophrastus was 
the author of others, partly of a miscellaneous kind, 
as, for instance, several collections of problems , out 
of which some things at least have passed into the 
Problems which have come down to us under the 
name of Aristotle (Diog. Laert. v. 45, 47,48; comp. 
Plin. H.N. xxviii. 6 ; Arist. Probl. xxxiii. 12), 
and commentaries (Diog. Laert. v. 48, 49 ; comp. 
43), partly dialogues (Basil. Magn. Epist. 167), to 
which probably belonged the ’Epevnu^s (Diog. Laert. 
v. 43; Athcn. xii. 2, xiii.2), Megacles (Diog. Laert. 
47), Callisthenes (i) irepl irevdovs, Diog. Lae’rt. v. 
44; Cic* Tusc. iii. 10; Alex. Aphrod. de Anima 
ii. extr.), and M«y apuc6s (Diog. Laert. v. 44), and 
letters (Diog. Laert. v. 46,50), partly books on ma¬ 
thematical sciences and their history (t' 6 . 42, 46, 
48, 50). 

Besides the two great works on botany (irepl 
tpvr&v laropia, in ten books, written about Ol. 
118; see Schneider, Theoph . Opp. iv. p. 586 ; and 
atria (pwrtKdly in six books), we only possess some 
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more or less ample fragments of works by Theo¬ 
phrastus, or extracts from them, among which the 
ethical characters, that is, delineations of charac¬ 
ter, and the treatise on sensuous perception and 
its objects (irepl alaO’fjo’eoos [xal aio-OijT&y]) are 
the most considerable, the first important as a con¬ 
tribution to the ethical history of that time, the 
latter for a knowledge of the doctrines of the more 
ancient Greek philosophers respecting the subject 
indicated. With the latter class of works we may 
connect the fragments on smells (irepl 6<rfi<av), on 
fatigue (irepl kosw), on giddiness (irepl lAiyywv), 
on sweat (irepl iSpdruv), on swooning (irepl Aetro- 
\pvx(as\ on palsy (irepl iropaAutrewy), and on honey 
(irepl pe'Atros). To physics, in the narrower sense 
of the word, belong the still extant sections on fire 
( 7 repl iruods), on the winds (irepl hvlptov), on the 
signs of waters, winds, and storms (irepl appeliav 
vbdrcov koI irvevfxaTuu koI x* l ! x & vwv K< d euSt£y f 
probably out of the fourth book of the Meteorology 
of Theophrastus: irepl pteroponW: see Plut Quaest. 
Or. vii.; comp. Schneider, iv. p. 719, &c.) To the 
zoology belong six other sections. Also the trea¬ 
tise on stones (irepl Afflux, written 01 . 116. 2 , see 
Schneider, l. c. iv. p. 585), and on metaphysics 
{t&v pe-rct t& <pv<riKa\ are only fragments, and 
there is no reason for assigning the latter to some 
other author because it is not noticed in Hermippus 
and Andronicus, especially as Nicolaus (Damas- 
cenus) had already mentioned it (see the scholia 
at the end of the book). But throughout the text 
of these fragments and extracts is so corrupt that 
the well-known story of the fate of the books of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus [Aristotelbs] might 
very well admit of application to them. The same 
is the case with the books on colours, on indivisible 
lines, and on Xenophanes, Gorgias, and Melissus, 
which may with greater right be assigned to Theo¬ 
phrastus than to his master, among whose works 
we now find them. (Respecting the first of these 
books — irepl xP U) l Ji ^ rtav — see Schneider, l. c. iv 
p. 864 ; respecting the second, Diog. Laert. v. 42, 
ib. Menag.) Much superior to the older editions of 
Theophrastus ( Aldina , 1498, Basileensis , 1541, 
Camotiana, Venet. 1552, that of Daniel Heinsius, 
1613, &c.) is that by J. G. Schneider {Theophrasti 
Eresii quae supersunt opera. Lips. 1818-21. 5 vols.), 
which, however, 6 till needs a careful revision, as 
the piecemeal manner in which the critical appa¬ 
ratus came to his hands, and his own ill health 
compelled the editor to append supplements and 
corrections, twice or thrice, to the text and com¬ 
mentary. Fried. Wimmer has published a new 
and much improved edition of the history of 
plants, as the first volume of the entire works of 
Theophrastus. (Theophrasti opera quae supersunt 
omnia cmcndala edidit cum apparatu critico Fr, 
Wimmer , Tomus primus historian! plantarum con- 
tinens, Vratislaviae, 1842. 8 vo.) 

For the explanation of the history of plants con¬ 
siderable contributions were made before Schneider 
by Bodaeus a Stapel (Amstelod. 1644, fol.) and 
J. Stackhouse. ( Theophr. Eres. de Jcistoria planta - 
rum UbriX.graece cum syllabo generum et sptecie.ru m 
glossario et nods, curante Joh. Stackhouse, Oxon. 
1813. 2 vols. 8 vo.) 

III. How far Theophrastus attached himself to 
the Aristotelic doctrines, how he defined them 
more closely, or conceived them in a different form, 
and what additional structures of doctrine be formed 
upon them, can be determined but very partially 

4 a 
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owing to the scantiness of the statements which we 
have, and what belongs to this subject can be 
merely indicated in this place. In the first place, 
Theophrastus seems to have carried out still further 
the grammatical foundation of logic and rhetoric, 
since in his book on the elements of speech (Iv r<j> 
irepl rov \6yov ffTotxdv, l. tv *r<jp irepl r<Sv rov 
A 6you <TToix«f»*'), respecting which again others 
had written, he distinguished the main parts of 
speech from the subordinate parts, and again, direct 
(Kvpla A 4£is) from metaphorical expressions, and 
treated of the affections (irddij) of speech (Simpl. 
in Catcg. 8, Basil.), and further distinguished a 
twofold reference of speech (<rxf<ns) — to things 
(irpd-yjuara), and to the hearers, and referred poetry 
and rhetoric to the latter (Ammon, de Interpr. 53; 
Schol. in Arist. p. 108. 27). In what he taught 
respecting judgment (4v r$ irepl tcaracpdoecos [«al 
airo<t>d<rea)s] — de affirmalionc ct negatione) he had 
treated at length on its onenes3 (Alex, in Anal. Pr . 
f. 128, 124 ; Schol. in Arist. p. 184. 24.183, b. 2; 
Boeth. de Interpr. pp. 291, 327), on the different 
kinds of negation (Ammon, in Arist. de Interpr. 
128, b. 129, 134; Schol. in Arist. p. 121. 18), and 
on the difference between unconditioned and con¬ 
ditioned necessity (Alex. 1. c. f. 12. 6; Schol. in 
Arist. p. 149. 44). In his doctrine of syllogisms 
he brought forward the proof for the conversion 
of universal affirmative judgments, differed from 
Aristotle here and there in the laying down and 
arranging the modioi the syllogisms (Alex. 1. c. 14, 
72, 73, 82. 22, b, 35; Boeth. deSyll . categ. ii. 594. 
5, f. 603, 615), partly in the proof of them (Alex. 
1. c. 39, b), partly in the doctrine of mixture , i. e. 
of the influence of the modality of the premises 
upon the modality of the conclusion (Alex. 1. c. 39, 
b. &c. 40, 42, 56, b. 82, 64, b. 51; Joh. Ph. xxxii, 
b. &c.). Then in two separate works ho had 
treated of the reduction of arguments to the syllo¬ 
gistic form (hvitypevuv \6ytav els rd o’x^/uara) 
and on the resolution of them (irepl dva\6<ree»s 
avXkoyKrp&v. Alex. 115); further, of hypothetical 
conclusions (Alex, in Arist. Anal. Pr. 109, b. &c. 
131, b.; Joh. Phil. lx. &c. lxxv.; Boeth. de Sytt. 
hypoth. p. 606). For the doctrine of proof, Galenus 
quotes the second Analytic of Theophrastus, in 
conjunction with that of Aristotle, as the best 
treatises on that doctrine (deHippocr. et PlatDogm. 
ii. 2. p. 213, Lips. 253, Basil.) In different mo- 
nographies he seems to have endeavoured to expand 
it into a general theory of science. To this too 
may have belonged the proposition quoted from his 
Topics , that the principia of opposites (tc3 u ^vavrlwy) 
are themselves opposed, and cannot be deduced 
from one and the same higher genus. (Simpl. in 
Categ. f. 5 ; Schol. p. 89. 15 ; comp. Alex, in 
Metaph. p. 342. 30, Bonitz.) For the rest, some 
inconsiderable deviations from the Aristotelic defi¬ 
nitions are quoted from the Topica of Theophrastus. 
(Alex, in Top. 5, 68, 72, 25, 31.) With this 
treatise, that upon ambiguous words or ideas (irepl 
rov wocraxws, ir . r. iroAAax<M. Alex. ib. 83, 189), 
which, without doubt, corresponded to the book E 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, seems to have been 
closely connected. 

Theophrastus introduced his Physics with the 
proof that all natural existence, being corporeal, 
that is composite, presupposes principia (Simpl. in 
Phys. f. 1,6, in Schneider v. 7), and before every¬ 
thing else, motion, as the basis of the changes 
common to all (ib. 5, 6'; Schnoid. ib. 6). Denying 
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the subsistence of space, he seems to have been 
disposed, in opposition to the Aristotelic definition, 
to regard it as the mere arrangement and position 
(rd£is and &4<ris) of bodies (Simpl. I . c. 149, b. 141; 
Schneid. p. 213, f. 9, 8). Time he designated as 
an accident of motion, without, as it seems, con¬ 
ceiving it, with Aristotle, as the numerical deter¬ 
mination of motion. (Simpl. f. 87, b; Joh. 213. 4.) 
He deported more widely from his master in his 
doctrine of motion, since on the one hand he 
extended it over all categories, and did not limit it 
to those laid down by Aristotle (Simpl. in Categ. 
Schneid. p. 212; comp. Simpl. in Phys. 94,201,202, 
1. Schneid. 214. 10); and on the other hand, while 
he conceived it, with Aristotle, a9 an activity, not 
carrying its own end in itself (dreArfs), of that 
which only exists potentially (Simpl. 1. c. and f. 94, 
1. Schneid. 11), and therefore could not allow that 
the activity expended itself in motion, he also 
recognised no activity without motion (Simpl. in 
Categ. Schneid. 212. 2), and so was obliged to 
refer all activities of the soul to motion, the desires 
and affections to corporeal motion, judgment 
( Kp'taets ) and contemplation to spiritual motion. 
(Simpl. in Phys. 225 ; Schneid. 215. 13.) The 
conceivabLeness of a spirit entirely independent of 
organic activity, must therefore have appeared to 
him very doubtful; yet he appears to have con¬ 
tented himself with developing his doubts and 
difficulties on the point, without positively rejecting 
it (Themist. in Arist. de An. 89, b. 91, b; Schneid. 
215. 15). Other Peripatetics, as Dicaearchus, 
Aristoxenus, and especially Straton, more unre¬ 
servedly and unconditionally gave a sensualistic 
turn to the Aristotelic doctrine. Theophrastus 
seems, generally speaking, where the investigation 
overstepped the limits of experience, to have shown 
more acuteness in the development of difficulties 
than in the solution of them, as is especially appa¬ 
rent in the fragment of his metaphysics. In a 
penetrating and unbiassed conception of phenomena, 
in acuteness of reflection and combination respecting 
them and within their limits, in compass and 
certainty of experimental knowledge, he may have 
stood near Aristotle, if he did not come quite up to 
him: the incessant endeavour of his great master 
to refer phenomena to their ultimate grounds, his 
profundity in unfolding the internal connections 
between the latter, and between them and pheno¬ 
mena, were not possessed by Theophrastus. Hence' 
even in antiquity it was a subject of complaint that 
Theophrastus had not expressed himself with pre¬ 
cision and consistency respecting the Deity, and 
had understood thereby at one time Heaven, at 
another an (enlivening) breath (irvefyxo, Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. p. 44. b; Cic. de Nat . Deor. i. 13); 
that he had not been able to comprehend a happi¬ 
ness resting merely upon virtue (Cic. Acad. i. 10, 
Tusc. v. 9), or, consequently, to hold fast by the 
unconditional value of morality, and, although 
blameless in his life, had subordinated moral re¬ 
quirements to the advantage at least of a friend. 
(A. Cell. N. A. i. 3. § 23), and had admitted in 
prosperity the existence of an influence injurious 
to them. (In particular, fault was found with his 
expression in the Callisthenes, vitam regit fortuna 
non sapiential Cic. Tusc. iii. 10 ; comp. Alex. 
Aphrod. de Anima^ it extr.) That in the definition 
of pleasure, likewise, he did not coincide with 
Aristotle, seems to be indicated by the titles of 
two of his writings, one of which treated of pleasure 
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generally, the other of pleasure, aa Aristotle had 
defined it (Diog.Laert. v. 44,7r spl fjtiovTjs &s ’A pi<r- 
totAijs) ; and although, like his teacher, he pre¬ 
ferred contemplative (theoretic), to active (practical) 
life (Cic. ad Att. ii. 16), he was at the same time 
disposed to set the latter free from the fetters of 
family life, &c. in a manner of which the former 
would not have approved (Hieron. adv. Jovinian. i, 

189, Bened.) Respecting Theophrastus’s treatment 
of botany in his two chief works, see J. G. Schneider, 
“ de Auctoritate, Integritate, Argumento, Ordine, 
Methodo et Pretio Librorum, de Historia et Causis 
Plantarum” ( Theophr.Opp . v. p.227—264.) Comp. 
R. Sprengel, Geschichte der Botanik , vol. i. p. 52, 
&c. [Ch. A. B.j 

THEOPHYLACTUS (Oeo^uAd/cro?). 1. Si- 

MOCATTA (<5 XtfXOKdTTTIS, Xip^KaTTOS, SjjUOKcfxTJS, 
or Xipotcdros, for all these forms of the name are 
found), was an Egyptian by descent, but a Locrian 
by birth ; and flourished at Constantinople, where 
he held some public offices (dirb hrapxuv «al bvri- 
7 pcupeuy, Phot.) under Heraclius, about a. d. 610 
— 629, though it is evident that he was writing 
before this period, probably in retirement. His 
chief work was a history of the reign of the em¬ 
peror Maurice, in eight books, from the death of 
Tiberius II. and the accession of Maurice, in a. d. 
582, down to the murder of Maurice and his 
children byPhocas in a. d. 602. There are various 
indications in the work itself, that Theophylact 
was living and writing in retirement during the 
reign of Phocas, and it seems probable that he had 
been personally acquainted with Maurice. Thus, 
he contrasts the depressed state of literature under 
Phocas with the favour it enjoyed under Heraclius, 
in a Dialogue between Philosophy and History, 4 
which is prefixed to his work. After the death of 
Phocas in a. d. 610, he read in public from an 
elevated position the passage of his history de¬ 
scribing the death of Maurice, and the people were 
moved to tears by the recital. This statement, 
which we have on the authority of Theophylact 
himself (viii. 12) proves that his work was partly 
written during the reign of Phocas ; while on the 
other hand, he mentions in the same chapter the 
conclusion of the Persian war, by the death of 
Chosroes II. in a. d. 628, so that the work could 
not have been completed till that year or the next, 
in which Theophylact appears to have died. The 
history of Theophylact, which is known by the 
Latin titltf of Historiae Mauricii Tibcrii Impcratoris 
Libri VIIT ., seems to be the same work which is 
quoted by Eustathius {ad Dionys. Perieg. 730) by 
the title of toropla ohcovp.evii, which Beems to refer 
to the fact, that it was not confined to the affairs 
of Constantinople, but contained notices of events 
occurring in all parts of the known world. Besides 
the work itself, we have an epitome of it by 
Photius {Bibl. Cod. 65), who relates some par¬ 
ticulars respecting the author, and characterises his 
style very minutely, as being not destitute of grace, 
but often frigid and puerile through the frequent 
occurrence of figures and allegorical turns of ex¬ 
pression, and tiresome from the interruptions of 
moral reflections inserted out of season. The other 
works of Theophylact are (2) Eighty-five Letters, 
consisting of the three classes of Morales , twenty - 
nine in number, Rmicae , twenty-eight, and Amo- 
toriae , twenty-eight; and (3) Problems in Physics 
(’ Aroplai $v<riKal, Quaestiones Physicae ), respecting 
the nature of animals, and especially of man. 
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There is no complete edition of Theophylact’s 
works. The edition of A. Schottua, with a Latin 
Version by Kimedoncius, Antverp. 1598, 1599, 
8 vo., comprising all his then known works, does 
not contain the History , but only the Epitome of 
it by Photius. The account of embassies in this 
edition is no distinct work, but a collection of 
extracts from the History. The History was first 
published, from a MS. in the library of Maximilian 
of Bavaria, with a Latin version, by Jac. Pontanus, 
lngolst. 1604, 4to.; revised, and with a Glossary 
of the low Greek words, by C. Annib. Fabrotti, 
Paris, 1648, fob; reprinted in the Venice collection 
of Byzantine historians, 1729, fol.: it has also been 
edited by Imm. Bekker, in the Corpus Script. Hist. 
Byzant. Bonn, 1834, 8vo. The Letters were pub¬ 
lished in the Epistolae Graecae of Aldus, 1499,4to. 
and of Cujacius, 1606, fob, and, in Latin only, by 
Haller, Cracov. 1509, 4to. The Quaestiones Phy¬ 
sicae were published, with the similar work of 
Cassius Iatrosophista, by Rivinus, Lips. 1653, 4to. 
The Letters and Physical Questions were published 
together, Lugd. Bat. 1596, 12mo., with the works 
ofCassius Iatrosophista; again, with th e Quaestiones 
of Cassius, and the Letters of Julian, Gallus, Basil, 
and Gregory of Nnzianzus, by Bonaventura Vul- 
canius, Lugd. Bat. 1597, 12mo.; and, lastly, with 
the Latin version of Kimedoncius, and critical notes, 
by Boissonade, Paris, 1835, 8vo. There is a 
French translation of the Quaestiones Physicae , by 
F. Morel, Paris, 1603, 12mo. (Cave, Hist. Litt. 
s. a. 611, p. 575; Hankius, de Byzant. Rer. Scriptor. 
pt. i. pp. 186—104 ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. pp. 
329, 330, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vii. pp. 582—586 ; Schrockh, Christliche 
Kirchengcschickte , vol. xix. pp. 92—94; Hoffmann, 
Lex. Bibliogr. Script. Grace.) 

2. Archbishop of Bulgaria, flourished about 
a.d. 1070 and onwards, and is celebrated for his com¬ 
mentaries pn the Scriptures, and some other works. 
There are scarcely any particulars of his life worth 
recording. He appears to have been a native of 
Constantinople, and a deacon in the principal 
church there, and to have been appointed to the 
archbishopric of Bulgaria, the chief city of which 
was Acris, between A. d. 1070 and 1077. Here 
he suffered much from the uncivilised state of the 
people of his province, and tried in vain to lay 
down his office. He appears to have lived down 
to A. D. 1112, or later. 

His Commentaries upon the Gospels, the Acts, 
the Epistles of Paul, and the Minor Prophets, are 
founded on the commentaries of Chrysostom, and 
are of considerable value. He also wrote a treatise 
on royal education (IlatSela BcwiXwnf, Jnstituiio 
Regia) for the use of the prince Constantinus 
Porphyrogennetu8,the son of Michael VII.; seventy- 
five Letters; some Homilies and Orations, and a 
few other small treatises. A splendid edition of all 
his works in Greek and Latin was published by 
J. F. Bernard Maria de Rubeis, Venet. 1754— 
1763,4 vols. folio, with a Preliminary Dissertation, 
containing all that is known of the life and writings 
of Theophylact, with an elaborate analysis of his 
works and his opinions. (See also Cave, Hist. Litt. 
s. a. 1077, p. 153 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vii. 
pp. 586—598 ; Schrockh, Christ. Ktrchengeschichte , 
vol. xxviii. pp. 313, foil.; for an account of several 
editions of portions of his works, see Hoffmann, 
Lexicon Bibliogr. Script. Graec.) 

A few other unimportant persons of the name 
4 ▲ 2 
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are noticed by Fabricius (Bill. Grace, vol. vii. 
p. 586). [P. S.J 

THEOPOMPUS (®(6rrofiTos) t king of Sparta, 
and 9th of the Eurypontids. His name is con¬ 
nected with two important but obscure events in 
Spartan history, viz. the establishment of the 
power of the ephors, and the first Messenian war. 
With respect to the former, it was about 130 
years, according to Plutarch, after the legislation 
of Lycurgus, that the popular party obtained the 
ephoralty from Theopompus, as a check on the 
oligarchy; on which occasion he was reproached 
by his wife for his tameness in surrendering so 
large a portion of the royal prerogative, and de¬ 
fended himself by alleging that its limitation would 
ensure its continuance. (Plut. Lyc. 7; Aristot. Pol. 
v. 11, ed. Bekk.) From Plutarch, however, we 
also learn that Theopompus and his colleague Po- 
lydorus gave additional stringency to the Rhetra, 
which enjoined that the popular assembly should 
simply accept or reject the measures proposed by 
the senate and the kings, without introducing any 
amendment or modification of them ; and from the 
oligarchical character of this act of Theopompus, 
MUller argues that the extended political power 
of the ephors could not have originated in his 
time. More satisfactory, however, is the explana¬ 
tion of Platner and Arnold, that the people ob¬ 
tained the institution of ephors by way of com¬ 
pensation for the Rhetra in question, and that 
“ the king was obliged to confirm those liberties, 
which he had vainly endeavoured to overthrow.” 
(Plut. Lyc. 6, comp. Clcom. 10; Miiller, Dor. iii. 5. 
§ 8, 7. § 2 j C. F. Hermann, Pol. AnL ch. 2. § 43; 
Arnold, Thuc. vol. i. App. 2; G. C. Lewis, in the 
Philol. Museum, vol. ii. pp. 51, 52.) As to the 
first Messenian war, thus much appears from Tyr- 
tneus, that Theopompus was mainly instrumental 
in bringing it to a successful issue, though the 
inference of Pausanias, that he lived to complete 
the actual subjugation of Messenia, is more than 
the words of the poet warrant. They are, how¬ 
ever, inconsistent with the date which Eusebius 
assigns to the death of Theopompus, viz. b. c. 740. 
Clinton gives, for the duration of his reign, about 
b. c. 770 — 720. But we can arrive at no cer¬ 
tainty in the chronology of this period. According 
to the Messenian account, Theopompus was slain, 
not long befote the end of the war, by Aristo- 
nienes, while the Spartan tradition was, that he 
was only wounded by him. We are accustomed, 
indeed, to regard Aristomenes as the hero of the 
second war; but this, after all, is a doubtful point. 
(Paus. 4, 6, &c.; Plut. Ay is. 21 ; Muller, Dor. 
App. ix.; Clint. F H '. vol. ii. App. ch. 3 ; Grote's 
Greece vol. ii. pp. 558, 559.) [E. E.J 

THEOPOMPUS ( ®t6nopiros\ literary. 1. An 
Athenian comic poet, of the Old, and also of the 
Middle Comedy, was the son of Theodectes or 
Theodorus, or Tisamenus. (Suid. s. v.; Aelian. ap. 
Suid, ib. and s. vv. TJapias A iffoy, <P0dy). According 
to Suidas, he was contemporary with Aristophanes ; 
but the fragments and titles of his plays give 
evidence that he wrote during the latest period of 
the Old Comedy, and during the Middle Comedy, 
as late as b. c. 380. Of his personal history we 
have no information, except a story, of a fabulous 
appearance, about his being cured of a disease by 
Aesculapius, which Suidas (ll. cc.) copies from 
Aelian, with a description of a piece of statuary in 
Parian marble, which was made in commemoration 


of the cure, and which represented Theopompus 
lying on a couch, by the side of which the god 
stood, handing medicine to the poet; there was 
also a boy standing by the couch. 

The number of dramas exhibited by Theopomnus 
is differently stated at seventeen (Anon, de Com. 
p. xxiv.) and twenty-four (Suid., EudocA We 
possess twenty titles, namely, *A bfiyros, AAflafa, 
Ad>po5f<na, Bari/Aij, Elprfvy, 'H bvxdpys, Byoevs, 
KaWaurxpos, KamjAt'5«j, MtjSos, Nc/u€a,'0&u<r<reur, 
IlcuSer, TlaptplXy, Ilavra\4ur 9 UyveX6m), Zeipfjve?, 
2rpcn "bribes, Ttffdpevos, vets. Three other 
plays, besides those which are merely variations of 
the above titles, are erroneously ascribed to Theo¬ 
pompus, namely, *Erroiroio(, n6\eis, T puedpavos. 
The extant fragments of Theopompus contain ex¬ 
amples of the declining purity of the Attic dialect. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. pp. 501—503 ; 
Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 236—244, 
vol. ii. pp. 792—823 ; Editio Minor, pp. 441—457; 
Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. Introd. pp. xlvii., xlviii). 

2. Of Sinope, the author of a work on earth¬ 
quakes, quoted by Phlegon (de Reb. Mirab. 19). 

3. Of Colophon, an epic poet, whose book en¬ 
titled apfxdnov is quoted by Athenaeus (iv. p. 183, 
b.; comp. Fulgent. Mylhol. p. 36; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 57; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 40, ed. 
Westennann, in whose note two or three other 
persons of the name are mentioned). [P. S.] 

THEOPOMPUS ( @(6irofnros ), of Chios, the 
historian, was the son of Damasistratus and the 
brother of Caucalus, the rhetorician. He accom¬ 
panied his father into banishment, when the latter 
was exiled on account of his espousing the interests 
of the Lacedaemonians, but was restored to his 
native country in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
after the death of his father, in consequence of the 
letters of Alexander the Great, in which he ex¬ 
horted the Chians to recal their exiles (Phot. Cod. 
176, p. 120, b. ed. Bekker). But as these letters 
could not have been written at the earliest till 
after the battle of Oranicus, we may place the 
restoration of Theopompus in a c. 333, and his 
birth in b. c. 378. Suidas assigns a much earlier 
date to Theopompus, stating that he was born at 
the same time as Ephorus, during the anarchy at 
Athens in the 93d Olympiad, that is in a c. 404 ; 
but as we know that Theopompus was alive in 
b. c. 305, we may safely conclude that Suidas is in 
error, and that the date in Photius is the correct 
one. In what year Theopompus quitted Chios 
with his father, can only be matter of conjecture ; 
and the various suppositions of the learned on 
the point are not worth repeating here. We 
know, however, that before he left his native 
country, he attended the school of rhetoric which 
Isocrates opened at Chios, and he profited so much 
by the lessons of his great master, that he was 
regarded by the ancients as the most distinguished 
of all his scholars. (Plut. Vit.dec.OraL p.837, 
b; Phot. Cod. 260; Dionys. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. c. 6.) 
Ephorus the historian was a fellow-student with 
him, but was of a very different character; and 
Isocrates used to say of them, that Theopompus 
needed the bit and Ephorus the spur. (Cic. Brut. 
56, ad Att. vi. 1. § 12.) In consequence of the 
advice of Isocrates, Theopompus did not devote his 
oratorical powers to the pleading of causes, but 
gave his chief attention to the study and composi¬ 
tion of history. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 13, 22.) Like 
his master Isocrates, however, he composed many 
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orations of the kind, called Epideitic by the Greeks, 
that is, speeches on set subjects delivered for 
display, such as eulogiums upon states and indi¬ 
viduals, and similar subjects. He himself tells us 
that there was no important city of Greece, in 
which he had not remained some time, and where 
he had not obtained great glory by the public ex¬ 
hibition of his oratorical powers. One instance of 
the kind is recorded. In b. c. 352 he contended 
at Halicarnassus with Naucrates and his master 
Isocrates for the prize of oratory, given by Arte¬ 
misia in honour of her husband, and gained the 
victory (Gell. x. 18; Plut. Vit. dec. Orat. p. 838, b; 
Euseb. Praep. Ev . x. 3.) The other places which 
he visited are not mentioned ; but it appears from 
his own account, to which we have already referred, 
that he spent the greater part of the time of his 
exile in travelling, and in the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. He was able to pursue this mode of life in 
consequence of his possessing a large fortune, which 
released him from the necessity of working for his 
livelihood, like Isocrates, by writing speeches for 
others, and giving instruction in oratory. (Phot. 
Cod. 176 ; Dionys. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. c. 6 ; Athen. 
iii. p. 85, b.) On his return to his native country 
in B. c. 333, Theopompus, from his eloquence, 
acquirements and wealth, naturally took an im¬ 
portant position in the state ; but his vehement 
temper, haughty bearing, and above all his support 
of the aristocratical party, which he had inherited 
from his father, soon raised against him a host of 
enemies. Of these one of the most formidable was 
the sophist Theocritus, who had also been a pupil 
of Isocrates, and who likewise attacked Alexander 
and Aristotle in the bitterest manner. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 645.) As long as Alexander lived, his enemies 
dared not take any open proceedings against 
Theopompus; and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to have enjoyed 
for some years the protection of the royal house. 
But when he lost this support, he was expelled 
from Chios as a disturber of the public peace. He 
fled to Egypt to king Ptolemy. (Phot. 1. c.) Pto¬ 
lemy did not assume the title of king till b. c. 306, 
and consequently if the expression of Photius is to 
be taken literally, we may place the arrival of 
Theopompus in Egypt in b. c. 305, when he was 
seventy-five years of age. Photius adds that Pto¬ 
lemy not only refused to receive Theopompus, but 
would even have put him to death as a dangerous 
busybody, had not some of his friends interceded 
for his life. Of his further fate we have no par¬ 
ticulars, but he probably died soon afterwards. 

The following is a list of the works of Theo¬ 
pompus, none of which have come down to us. 

1. 'EirtTo/a^ 'HpoSSrou hropi&v, An Epitome 
of the History of Herodotus . This work is men¬ 
tioned by Suidas, and in a few passages of the 
grammarians; but it has been questioned by Vossius 
whether it was really drawn up by Theopompus, 
on the ground that it is improbable that a writer of 
his attainments and skill in historical composition 
would have engaged in such a task. It has there¬ 
fore been supposed that it was executed by some 
later writer, who prefixed to it the well-known 
name of Theopompus. It is, however, not impos¬ 
sible that Theopompus may have made the Epitome 
at an early period of his life as an exercise in 
composition. 

2. ‘EAAijWKcd Iffroplat or thvra^ts 'EAXijwkwv, 
A History of Greece , in twelve books, was a con- 
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tinuation of the history of Thucydides. It com¬ 
menced in b. c. 411, at the point where the history 
of Thucydides breaks off, and embraced a period of 
seventeen years down to the battle of Cnidus in 
b. c. 394 (Diod. xiii. 42, xiv. 84 ; Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. 45). Only a few fragments of this work 
are preserved. 

3. ^iAunri/cct, also called 'larroplai (kot* 4£oxV)* 
The History of Philip , father of Alexander the 
Great, in fifty-eight books, from the commencement 
of his reign b. c. 360, to his death b. c. 336. (Diod. 
xvi. 3; Phot. Cod. 176.) Schweighaeuser supposed 
that the Hellenics and the Philippics formed one 
work, which was called the History of Theopompus, 
but this opinion has been satisfactorily refuted by 
Clinton. (Fasti Hell. vol. ii. pp. 374, 375, 2d ed.) 
Wherever the History of Theopompus is quoted by 
the ancient writers without any distinguishing 
name, the Philippics are always meant, as this was 
the more important work ; when the Grecian 
history is meant, it is cited by the title of Hellenics . 
Moreover, as Clinton justly remarks, these two 
works cannot be said to form one corpus historicum; 
they did not proceed in one unbroken series, for 
the first work terminated in B.C. 394, and the 
second began in b. c. 360, thus leaving a space of 
thirty-four years between them, which did not 
belong to either. The great length of the Philippics 
was not so much owing to the minute account 
which it gave of the life and reign of Philip, as to 
the numerous digressions of all kinds with which 
it abounded. For as it was the original intention 
of Theopompus to write a history of the whole 
of Greece (comp. Polyb. viii. 13), he eagerly 
availed himself of every opportunity that occurred 
to give an account of other Greek states. Such a 
digression sometimes occupied several books, as we 
learn from Diodorus (xvi; 71), who informs us that 
the 41st, 42d, and 43d books were devoted to the 
history of Sicily. Moreover in these digressions 
Theopompus did not confine himself to contempo¬ 
raneous events, but frequently ascended to fabulous 
times. The digressions in fact formed by far the 
larger part of the work; and Philip V. king of 
Macedonia, was able, by omitting them and retain¬ 
ing only what belonged to the proper subject, to 
reduce the work from fifty-eight books to sixteen. 
(Phot. I . c .) Fifty-three of the fifty-eight bookB 
of the original work were extant in the ninth 
century of the Christian aera, and were read by 
Photius, who has preserved an abstract of the 
twelfth book. (Phot. 1. c.) The five books lost in 
the time of Photius were the 6th, 7th, 9th, 20th, 
and 30th, and these were, without doubt, the same 
five books, which were missing as early as the time 
of Diodorus (xvi. 3). The Hellenics probably 
perished earlier, as they were less celebrated: 
Photius, at least, appears not to have read them. 
The twa works, the Hellenics and Philippics , con¬ 
tained together, according to Theopompus*s own 
statement, 150,000 lines (Phot l.c.) The Phi¬ 
lippics are constantly quoted by the ancient writers, 
and many fragments of them are preserved. 

4. Orationcs, which were chiefly Panegyrics, and 
what the Greeks called ^vpSovAevriKol \6yoi. 
Besides the Panegyric on Mausolus, which has 
been already alluded to, Theopompus wrote Pane¬ 
gyrics on Philip and Alexander (Theon, Proyymn . 
pp.! 9, 103; Suidas, s. v. W E <popos). Of his 2vp$ov- 
XtvriKol Adyoi, one of the most celebrated was 
addressed to Alexander on the state of Chios, and 
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is variously cited by the ancients under the titles 
of Jtvp6ov\a\ rrpbs a Kifavtipov (Athen vi. p. 230, 
f.), 2,vfx6ov\evTiKbp rrpbs ’A At^dvbpop (Cic. ad Att. 

xii. 40), and ’Ex taro\^ rrpbs *A\4{avbpov (Athen. 

xiii. p. 595). 

5. Kar5 TlKdrotvos Biarptij (Athen. xi. p. 500, 
c ; Diog. Laert, iii. 40), was perhaps a digression 
in his Philippics; and the same appears to have 
been the case with his work which is cited under 
the title of 

6. Tlepl evatSelas (Schol . ad Aristoph. Av. 1354; 
Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 16). 

The work which Anaximenes published under 
the name of Theopompus, in order to injure his 
rival, is spoken of in the life of the former. [Vol. I. 
p. 166, b.] 

Theopompus is praised by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus ( l. c.) as well as by other ancient writers 
for his diligence and accuracy ; but he is at the 
same time blamed by most writers for the extrava¬ 
gance of his praises and censures. He is said, 
however, to have taken more pleasure in blaming 
than in commending ; and many of his judgments 
respecting events and characters were expressed 
with such acrimony and severity that several of 
the ancient writers speak of his malignity, and call 
him a reviler (Corn. Nep. Alcib. c. 11; Clem. Alex, 
i. p. 316; Lucian, Quomodo Histor. conscrib. c. 59; 
Plut. Lysand. c. 30 ; Polyb. viii. 12). It would 
seem that the vehemence of the temper of Theo¬ 
pompus frequently overcame his judgment, and 
prevented him from expressing himself with the 
calmness and impartiality of an historian. The 
ancients also blame Theopompus for introducing 
innumerable fables into his history (Cic. de Leg. i. 
1; Aelian, V. H. iii. 18). 

The style of Theopompus was formed on the 
model of Isocrates, and possessed the charac¬ 
teristic merits and defects of his master. It was 
pure, clear, and elegant, but deficient in vigour, 
loaded with ornament, and in general too artificial. 
It is praised in high terms by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (/. o.), but is spoken of in very different 
language by other critics. (Longin. deSubl. c. 43; 
Demetr. Phal. rrepl cpprjv. § 75 ; Plut. Fraec. ger. 
Jieip . c. 6, p. 803, b.) 

The fragments of Theopompus have been pub¬ 
lished by Wichers, under the title of Theopompi 
Chit Fragmented collegit , disposuit et eaplicavit , S{C. 
It H. JEy88oniit8 Wichers , Lugd. Bat. 1829, and 
by C. and Theod. Muller in the Fragmenla Histo- 
ricorum Graecorum , Paris, 1841. (The life of 
Theopompus prefixed to the collections of Fragments 
by Wichers and Muller; Aschbach, Dissert. do 
Theopomp. Francof. 1823; Pflugk, De Theopomp. 
Vita etScriptis, Berol. 1827 ; Vossius, De Historicis 
Graecis , p. 59, foil., ed. Westermann ; Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenici , vol. ii. p. 374, foil. 2nd ed.) 
THEOPOMPUS, artist. [Theopropus.] 

THEO'PROPUS (©edirpoiror), a statuary of 
Aegina, who made a bronze bull, which was dedi¬ 
cated by the Corcyreans at Delphi, as a tithe of 
their profits from a shoal of fish, which they dis¬ 
covered by means of a bull, according to the story 
related by Pausanias (x. 9. § 2. s. 3, 4). The 
reading of the name is doubtful: the common text 
has ©eoirpdxou, but other MSS. give Qeonpevobs 
and 0eoir3/nrou, the latter of which readings is 
approved by Schubart and Walz, and adopted by 
Thiersch. ( Epochen , p. 197.) [P. S.] 

THEOSE BIA (0eo<r«§la), the writer of an 
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epigram in the Greek Anthology upon the physician 
Ablabius, was the sister of the philosopher Zosi- 
mus of Thebes, who dedicated to her his work on 
chemistry, and who appears to have lived under 
Theodosius II., about a. d. 420. (Suid. s. v. 
Zdxripos ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. iv. p. 497, new 
ed., and vol. xii. p. 753, old ed.; Brunck, Anal. 
voL ii. p. 450 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 
156, vol. xiii. p. 961.) [P. S.] 

THEOSTERICTUS, a Greek monk in Bithy- 
nia, lived in the reigns of Michael II. Balbus 
(a. d. 820—829) and of his son Theophilus (a. d. 
829—842). He wrote the life of his master 
Nicetas the Confessor, which is published by Su- 
rius, vol. ii. d. 3. April. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 
p. 343, ed. Westermann ; Fabric. Btbl. Grace, vol. 
xi. p. 719.) 

THEOTl'MUS (©edri/ios), a Greek writer of 
unknown date, wrote upon Italy (Plut. Farall. 
min. c. 8), Cyrene (Schol. ad Find. Pytli. iv. 61, 
v. 33), and the Nile (Schol. ad Find. Pyth. vii. 
33). Athenaeus (xiii. p. 611, b.) speaks of a 
stoic philosopher of the name of Theotimus, but in 
that passage Diotimus ought probably to be sub¬ 
stituted. [Diotimus, No. 5.] (Comp. Vossius, 
do Hist. Grace, p. 505, ed. Westermann.) 

THEOTYCHUS. [Theodotus.] 

THEO'XENA (@e6^va). 1. The last wife of 
Agathocles, king of Syracuse, to whom she bore 
two children. She is called by Justin an Egyptian 
princess, but her parentage is unknown. Droysen, 
however, conjectures that she was a daughter of 
Berenice by her first husband. According to 
Justin, Agathocles, when he felt his death ap¬ 
proaching, sent away Theoxena and her two 
children to Egypt, but the whole of his narrative 
is subject to grave difficulties. (Justin, xxiii. 2 ; 
Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. pp. 560, 602.) 

2. A daughter of Herodicus, a noble Thessalian, 
who had been put to death by Philip V. king of 
Macedonia. Many years afterwards, the increasing 
suspicions and cruelty of that monarch having led 
him to contemplate the destruction of the children 
of all those whom he had previously executed, 
Theoxena sought to make her escape by sea with 
her husband Poris and her two nephews, whom 
she had adopted ; but the ship being driven back, 
in order to avoid falling into the hands of the 
king’s emissaries, she slew her nephews with her 
own hand, and then threw herself with her hus¬ 
band into the sea. (Liv. xl. 4.) [E. H. B.j 

THEOXE'NIUS (Stot-enos), a surname of 
Apollo and Hermes. (Paus. vii. 27. § 2 ; Schol. 
ad Pind. Ol. ix. 146, Nem. x. 32.) Respecting 
the festival of the Theoxenia, see Diet, of A ntiq. 
s.v. [L. S.] 

THEO'XENUS (®ed|€voy), commanded the 
Achaean troops, who assisted the Rhodians in 
b. c. 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 18.) 

THEO'XOTUS, the maker of a very beautiful 
painted vase, found at Vulci, and now in the col¬ 
lection of M. Durand. It is painted black, with 
decorations in white and violet, and bears the in¬ 
scription ©EOEOTO£ MEIIOE^E, that is, ©chords 
jue hrolr)<r* t according to the interpretation of De 
Witte ( Cab. Durand. No. 884), and Raoul-Rochette 
(Leitre it M. Schorn y p. 60, 2d ed.); but Panofka 
prefers to read the name ®€o(3ror, or its equi¬ 
valent ©edoSoTor, comparing the form with the 
kindred name &eoadon5r]Sy which occurs in Plato 
and Demosthenes. (Rhein. Mas. 1846, vol. iv. 
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pp. 135, 136 ; Pape, Worterbuch d. Grieeh. Eigen - 
uamen.) [P. S.J 

THERA'MENES (0r iparfw). 1. A Lace¬ 

daemonian, was sent in B. c. 412 to conduct to 
Ast}'ochus (the Spartan admiral on the coast of 
Asia) a reinforcement of 55 Bhips from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians and the Sicilian Greeks. This arma¬ 
ment by its opportune arrival saved Miletus, which 
the Athenians were preparing to besiege ; and it 
then assisted Tissaphernes in the reduction of 
Iasus, and the capture of Amorges. After this it 
returned to Miletus, where, in the disputes with 
Tissaphernes about the amount of pay which he 
was to furnish, Theramenes, as not being admiral, 
seems to have been far too compliant. A second 
treaty, however, more stringent than the former, 
was made with the satrap, after which Theramenes 
delivered up the fleet to Astyochus, and sailed 
away in a small vessel; and the language of Thu¬ 
cydides seems to mean that he was drowned on 
the voyage. (Thuc. viii. 26—29, 31, 36, 38, 43 ; 
Arnold, ad Thuc. viii. 38 ; Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. 
iv. p. 22, note 1.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Hagnon, and of the 
denuts of Steiria in the tribe Pandionis. Accord¬ 
ing, however, to other statements, he was a native 
of Cos, and Hagnon only adopted him (Plut. Nic. 
2 ; Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 541, 968 ; Suid. s. v. 

It is doubtful also whether the Hagnon 
in question was the same as the Athenian founder 
of Amphipolis ; but he must have been at any 
rate a man of high repute, since we find it men¬ 
tioned (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 30), that Theramenes 
first acquired notice and respect from the character 
of his father. In b. c. 411, he became prominent 
as an oligarchical revolutionist, and a leading mem¬ 
ber of the new government of the 400 (Thuc. viii. 
68 ; Xen. Hell. 1. c .). In this, however, he does 
not appear to have occupied as eminent a station 
as he had hoped to fill, while at the same time the 
declaration of Alcibiades and of the army at Samos 
against the oligarchy made it evident to him that 
its days were numbered. Acting accordingly with 
Aristocrates and others, each of whom, like him¬ 
self, hoped for the foremost place in a restored 
democracy, he withdrew from the more violent 
aristocrats and began to cabal against them ; pro¬ 
fessing however to desire, not the overthrow of the 
existing constitution, but its full establishment, and 
demanding therefore that the promised assembly 
of the 5000 should be no longer a name, but a 
reality. Of this opposition, in fact, Theramenes 
was the life. He exclaimed against the fortifica¬ 
tion by the oligarchs of Eetioneia (the mole at 
the mouth of the Peiraeeus), as part of a design 
for admitting the enemy into the harbour ; for a 
confirmation of his suspicions be pointed to the 
fact that the oligarchical ambassadors who had been 
sent to negotiate peace with Sparta, had returned 
without having come to any agreement that could 
be openly avowed ; and he insisted that a Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet, which made its appearance not long 
after in the Saronic gulf, professedly on its way to 
help Euboea, was connected with the plot that he 
was denouncing. He seems also to have instigated 
the mutiny of the soldiers, who were employed on 
the works at Eetioneia, and when charged with 
this by hiB colleagues in the council, he stoutly 
denied it, and offered to go down himself and quell 
the tumult. On his arrival at the scene of dis¬ 
turbance he affected at first to rebuke the mu- 
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tineers ; but, when they called upon him to declare 
whether he considered the fortification to be for 
the public good, he consented to its destruction. 
In the subsequent deposition of the 400, Thera¬ 
menes of course took a prominent part, and in 
particular came forward as the accuser of Antiphon 
and Archeptolemus, who had been his intimate 
friends, but whose death he was now the mean 
and cowardly instrument in procuring (Thuc. viii. 
89—98; Lys. c. Erat. p. 126 ; Diod. xiii. 88). 
In b. c. 410, Theramenes was sent with 30 ships 
to prevent the construction of the moles and the 
bridge, which the Euboeans and Boeotians were 
building over the Euripus, to connect Euboea with 
the mainland, and so to render it more defensible 
against the Athenians. He was unable, however, 
to interrupt this work ; and he then proceeded to 
cruise among the islands, where lie exacted contri¬ 
butions, strengthened the democratic factions, and 
overthrew the oligarchical government at Paros 
(Diod. xiii. 47 ; comp. Strab. ix. pp. 400, 403, x. 
p. 407). In the same year he went with a 
squadron to aid ArchelauB, king of Macedonia, in 
the reduction of Pydna [Archelaus] ; but, the 
siege lasting a long time, he sailed away to Thrace 
to join the fleet under Thrasybulus, and they then 
cruised about and levied money until they were 
called away by a despatch from the Athenian navy 
at Cardia. The great battle of Cyzicus followed, in 
which Theramenes commanded one of the three 
divisions of the Athenian force, the other two being 
under Alcibiades and Thrasybulus respectively 
(Xen. Hell. i. 1. §§ 12, &c.; Diod. xiii. 49—51). 
Theramenes also shared in the further successes of 
Alcibiades, and early in b.c. 408, in particular, he 
took a main part in the siege of Clmlcedon, and the 
reduction of Byzantium. (Xen. Hell. i. 3. §§ 2, 
&c.; Diod. xiii. 64, 66, 67.) 

At the battle of Arginusae, in b. c. 406, Thera¬ 
menes held a subordinate command in the right 
wing of the Athenian fleet, and he was one of 
those who, after the victory, were commissioned 
by the generals to repair to the scene of action and 
save as many as possible of the disabled galleys 
and their crews. A storm, it is said, rendered the 
execution of the order impracticable ; yet, instead 
of trusting to this as his ground of defence, Thera¬ 
menes thought it safer to divert the popular anger 
from himself to others, and accordingly came pro¬ 
minently forward to accuse the generals of the 
neglect by which so many lives had been lost; and 
it appears to have been chiefly through his ma¬ 
chinations that those of their number who had 
returned to Athens, were condemned to death. In 
his notice of this transaction, Diodorus tells us 
that the victorious generals endeavoured in the 
first instance to fix the blame on Theramenes, and 
thus incurred his enmity; and Theramenes him¬ 
self, when taxed afterwards by Critias with his 
base treachery in the matter, is reported by Xeno¬ 
phon to have excused his conduct by a similar 
allegation. A truly wretched apology at the best; 
but even the statement on which it rests is contra¬ 
dicted by Xenophon’s narrative, and it seems quite 
possible (according to bishop Thirl wall’s suggestion) 
that, over and above the cowardly motive of self- 
preservation, Theramenes may have been, through¬ 
out the whole affair, the agent of an oligarchical con¬ 
spiracy to get rid of some of the most eminent and 
formidable opponents of that faction. (Xen. HeUL 
i. 6. § 35, 7. §§ 4, Ac. ii. 3. §§ 32, 35 ; Diod. 
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xiii. 98, 101 j Thirlwall’a Greece , vol. iv. p. 138.) 
From this time certainly up to the establishment of 
the thirty tyrants, we find him the unscrupulous 
confederate of the oligarchs, and from Lysias (c. 
Agor. p. 130), we learn that the people on one oc¬ 
casion rejected him from the office of general on 
the ground of his being no friend to the democratic 
government. This would probably be early in B. c. 
405, when three new commanders were appointed 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 1. § 16) as colleagues to Conon, 
Adeimantus, and Philocles. But during the siege of 
Athens by Lysander in the same year, and after 
the failure of the Athenian embassy, which had 
proposed to capitulate on condition of keeping their 
walls and the Peiraeeus, Theramenes offered to 
go himself to. Lysander and learn the real in¬ 
tentions of the Lacedaemonians, promising at the 
same time to obtain peace without the necessity of 
giving hostages, or demolishing the fortifications, 
or surrendering the ships ; while he held out vague 
and mysterious hopes besides of some further 
favour to be obtained from the enemy by his 
means. His offer, after some considerable oppo¬ 
sition, was accepted, and he set forth on his mis¬ 
sion, determined not to return till his countrymen 
should be so weakened by famine as to be ready 
to Assent to any terms that might be imposed on 
them. After an absence accordingly of three 
months in the Lacedaemonian camp, he again pre¬ 
sented himself in Athens, and declared that Ly¬ 
sander, having detained him so long, had at length 
desired him to go to Sparta with his proposals, as 
he himself had no authority to settle any thing. 
To Sparta therefore the traitor was sent, with nine 
colleagues, and the terms which they brought back 
with them, and which the Athenians had now 
no alternative but to accept, were such as to lay 
their country prostrate at the feet of Lacedae¬ 
mon (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. §§ 16, &c.; Lys. c. Erat. 
p. 126, c. Agor. pp. 130, 131; Plut. Lys. 14). In 
the following year, b. c. 404, Theramenes took the 
foremost part in obtaining the decree of the as¬ 
sembly for the destruction of the old constitution 
and the establishment of the Thirty, in the num¬ 
ber of whom he was himself included. The 
measure indeed was not carried without opposition, 
but this was overborne by the threats of Lysander, 
whose presence Theramenes had taken care to 
secure. The whole transaction is grossly mis¬ 
represented by Diodorus, who, choosing to be the 
panegyrist of Theramenes, informs us that he pro¬ 
tested against the innovation in the government, 
but was obliged to give way to the menaces of 
Lysander, and that the people then elected him 
one of the Thirty, in the hope that he would 
check the violence of his colleagues (Xen. Hell, ii. 
3. §§ 1, 2; Lys. c. Erat. pp. 126, 127, c. Agor. 
p. 131 ; Plut. Lys. 15 ; Diod. xiy. 3, 4). Asa 
matter of fact, indeed, he did endeavour to do so ; 
for, if not virtuous enough to abhor the reign of 
terror which they introduced, he had sufficient 
sagacity to perceive that their volence would be 
fatal to the permanence of their power. His re¬ 
monstrances, howevei, and his opposition to their 
tyrannical proceedings had no effect in restraining 
them, but only induced the desire to rid themselves 
of so troublesome an associate, whose former con¬ 
duct moreover had shown that no political party 
could depend on him, and who had earned, by his 
trimming, the nickname of K 60opvos t —a boot 
uhich might be worn on either foot. He was 
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therefore accused by Critias before the council as a 
traitor, and an enemy of the oligarchy, and when 
his nominal judges, favourably impressed by his 
able defence, exhibited an evident disposition to 
acquit him, Critias introduced into the chamber a 
number of men armed with daggers, and declared 
that, as all who were not included in the privileged 
Three Thousand might be put to death by the sole 
authority of the Thirty, he struck the name of 
Theramenes out of that list, and condemned him 
with the consent of all his colleagues. Theramenes 
then rushed to the altar, which stood in the council- 
chamber, but was dragged from it and carried off 
to execution. When he had drunk the hemlock, 
he dashed out the last drops from the cup as if he 
were playing the game of the Kdrro@oy, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ This to the health of the lovely Critias! ” 
Diodorus tells us that Theramenes was a disciple 
of Socrates, and that the latter strove to prevent 
the eleven from dragging him away to death, 
which seems to be merely a different version of the 
story in the Pseudo-Plutarch ( Vit. X. Or. Isocr. ad 
tnit.), that Isocrates , who was a pupil of Thera¬ 
menes in rhetoric, was the only person who stood 
up to help him in his extremity, and desisted only 
on Theramenes saying that it would increase his 
distress, should any of his friends involve them¬ 
selves in his calamity. Both Xenophon and Cicero 
express their admiration of the equanimity which 
he displayed in his last hour; but surely such a 
feeling is sadly out of place when directed to such 
a man. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3 ; Diod. xiv. 4, 5 ; Cic. 
Tu.sc. Quaest. i. 40 ; Arist. Ban . 541, 965—968 ; 
Suid. s. v. Qrjpafilvys ; Val. Max. iii. 2. Ext. 6 ; 
Hinrichs, de Theram. Crit . et Thrasyb. rebus et in - 
genio.) [E. E.] 

THERAPNE a daughter of Lelex 

and Peridia, from which the town of Therapne in 
Laconia derived its name. (Paus. iii. 19. § 9 ; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Ore3t. 615.) [L. S.] 

THERAS (0r|pas), a son of Autesion, grand¬ 
son of Tisamenus, who led Lacedaemonians and 
Minyans of Lemnos (*. e. descendants of the Argo¬ 
nauts by Lemnian women) from Sparta to the 
island of Thera, which had before been called 
Callisto, but was now named after him Thera. 
(Herod, iv. 147 ; Paus. iii. 1. § 6, iv. 3. § 3, vii. 2. 

§2 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1764 ; Schol. ad Bind. 

Pyth. iv. 88.) [L. S.J 

THE'RICLES (0i?piK\fis) was, according to 
Athenaeus (xi. pp. 470—472), Lucian ( Lexiph . 7), 
Pliny ( H\ N. xvi. 40. s. 76), and the lexicographers 
(Etym. Mag,, Suid., s. v. ®r)pU\€iov) t a Corinthian 
potter, whose works obtained such celebrity that 
they became known throughout Greece by the 
name of QijpUXfia (sc. iroTifpia) or kuAikcs 0 ijpi- 
uAelai (or -ai), and these names were applied not 
only to cups of earthenware, but also to those of 
wood, glass, gold, and silver. Athenaeus quotes 
numerous passages from the Athenian comic poets, 
in which these “ Thericleian works” are men¬ 
tioned ; and these, with the other testimonies on 
the subject, have been most elaborately discussed 
by Bentley, in his Dissertations on Phularis, and 
by Welcker, in the Khcinisches Museum for 1839, 
vol. vi. pp. 404, foil. These two great scholars, 
however, come to widely different results, the 
former fixing the date of Thericles at the time of 
Aristophanes; the latter denying the existence of 
Thericles altogether, and contending that the name 
of these vases is a descriptive one, derived from 
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the figures of animals (bifpia) with which they 
were adorned: vases thus decorated are frequently 
referred to by ancient authors, and numerous spe¬ 
cimens of them have been discovered. It is quite 
impossible, within the limits of this article, to state 
even the leading arguments on the two sides of 
the question ; and no opinion ought to be expressed 
upon it without a pretty full statement of the rea¬ 
sons for the conclusions come to. We must, there¬ 
fore, be content to refer readers, who are curious in 
such archaeological minutiae, to the treatises above 
mentioned, only adding an important observation 
made by another great scholar upon Welcker’s 
arguments — «• Welckerua iis usus est arguments, 
quae, ut mihi quidem videtur, labefactari possunt 
tantum non omnia.” (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
vol. iii. p. 221.) [P. S.] 

TIIERI'MACHUS (01/pfyiaxor), was the Spar¬ 
tan harmost at Methymna in Lesbos, when the 
city was attacked by Thrasybulus, the Athenian, 
in b. c. 390. Therimachus gave battle to the 
enemy, and was defeated and slain. These events 
are placed by Diodorus in B. c. 392. (Xen. Hell . 
v. 8. §§ 28, 29 ; Diod. xiv. 94.) [E. E.] 

THERI'MACHUS, a painter and statuary, 
flourished at 01. 107, b. c. 352, with Echion, who 
also practised both arts. No works of his are 
mentioned. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19, xxxv. 
10. s. 36. § 9.) [P. S.] 

THERMUS, MINU'CIUS. 1. Q. Minucius 
Q. p. L. n. Theemus (Fasti Capit.), served under 
Scipio as tribunus militum in the war against Han¬ 
nibal in Africa inB. c. 202, was tribune of the plebs 
b. c. 201, curme aedile b. c. 197, and in the same 
year was appointed one of the triumviri for found¬ 
ing Bix colonies on the coast of Italy (Appian, Pun. 
36, 44 ; Liv. xxx. 40, xxxii. 27, 29, xxxiv. 45). 
In the following year, b. c. 196, he was praetor, 
and received the province of Nearer Spain, where 
he carried on the war with great success, and re¬ 
ceived in consequence the honour of a triumph on 
his return to Rome in B. c. 195 (Liv. xxxiii, 24, 
26, 44, xxxiv. 10 ; Appian, Hisp. 39). In b. c. 
193 he was consul with L. Cornelius Merula. He 
obtained Liguria as his province, where a for¬ 
midable insurrection had just broken out. He 
made Pisae his head-quarters, and carried on the 
war with vigour; but in consequence of his in¬ 
feriority to the enemy in numbers, he was obliged 
to remain on the defensive and was twice in 
great peril during the campaign. In the follow¬ 
ing year b. c. 192, his imperium was prolonged, 
and he received additional troops, by means of 
which he was able to assume the offensive, and to 
gain a decisive victory over the Ligurians. Next 
year his imperium was again prolonged, and he 
again gained a victory over the Ligurians, who had 
made an unexpected attack upon his camp in the 
night. He returned to Rome in b. c. 190, and 
sued for a triumph, but it was refused him, chiefly 
through the influence of M. Cato, who delivered 
on the occasion his two orations intitled De decern 
Hominibus and De falsie Pugnis. Cato accused him 
of having unjustly put to death ten freemen in his 
province, and of having in his petition for the 
triumph invented many false battles, and exag¬ 
gerated the number of the enemy that had been 
slain (Liv. xxxiv. 54, 55, xxxv. 3, 11, 20, 21, 
xxxvi. 38, xxxviil 46 ; Cell. x. 3, xiii. 24 ; Meyer, 
Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta , pp. 40—44, 
2d ed.). There was also an oration of Cato intitled 
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De suis Virtutibus contra Thtrmum , which is cited 
by Festus (pp. 182, 234), and other grammarians. 
Meyer {Ibid. p. 45, foil.) supposes that Cato ac¬ 
cused Thermus in b. c. 189, and that this oration 
was spoken in this year; but this is improbable, 
as we know that Thermus served under Scipio 
Asiaticus in this year in the war against Antiochus. 
He and his brother Lucius were sent by Scipio to 
receive the oath of Antiochus to the treaty which 
was concluded at the end of the war. In the 
course of the same year he was nominated by the 
senate one of the ten commissioners to settle the 
affairs of Asia. He was killed in the following 
year, b. c. 188, while fighting under Cn. Manlius 
Vul90 against the Thracians. (Appian, Syr. 39 ; 
Polyb. xxii. 26 ; Liv. xxxvii. 55, xxxviii. 41, 46.) 

2. L. Minucius Thermus, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, served under Scipio Asiaticus, and along 
with his brother received the oath of Antiochus to 
the treaty concluded in b. c. 189. In b. c. 178 he 
served as legatus under the consul A. Manlius 
Vulso, in Istria. (Polyb. xxii. 26 ; Liv. xli. 8.) 

3. Minucius Thermus, accompanied the con¬ 
sul L. Valerius Flaccus into Asia, in b.c. 86, and 
was there left by him in command of the troops 
in the following year. He was, however, deprived 
of the command by Fimbria shortly afterwards. 
(Appian, Mithr. 52 ; Dion Cass. Fragm . 129, p. 
52. 31, ed. Reimar.) 

4. M. Minucius Thermus, propraetor in b. c. 
81, accompanied L. Murena, Sulla’s legate, into 
Asia. Thermus was engaged in the siege of My- 
tilene, and it was under him that Julius Caesar 
served his first campaign, and gained his first 
laurels (Suet. Cacs. 2). [Caesar, p. 539, b.]. 
This Thermus has frequently been confounded 
with No. 3 ; but it muBt be observed that they 
were in Asia at different times, and moreover that 
No. 3 must have been an adherent of Marius, 
while No. 4 belonged to Sulla’s party. (Comp. 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms , vol. iii, p. 132, note 
96.) 

5. A. Minucius Thermus, was twice defended 
by Cicero in b. c. 59, and on each occasion ac¬ 
quitted. It is not stated of what crime he was 
accused. (Cic. pro Place. 39 ; comp. Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms , vol. v. p. 619.) As Cicero says 
that the acquittal of Thermus caused great joy 
among the Roman people, we may conclude that 
he had previously filled some public office, and 
thus he may be the same as the Thermus who, 
when curator viae Flaminiae, sued for the consul¬ 
ship in b. c. 65, (Cic. ad Att. i. 1.) 

6. Q. Minucius Thermus, was propraetor b.c. 
51 and 50 in Asia, where he received many letters 
from Cicero, who praises his administration of the 
province (ad Fam. xiii. 53—57, comp, ad Att. v. 
13, 20, 21. § 14, vi. 1. § 13). On the breaking 
out of the civil war he espoused the side of Pom- 
pey, and was sent with five cohorts to occupy 
Iguvium ; hut on the approach of Curio with three 
cohorts, he fled from the town. In b. c. 43 he was 
sent by M. Lepidus as ambassador to Sex. Pom- 
peius. He appears afterwards to have followed the 
fortunes of Sex. Pompeius, for he is mentioned 
among the distinguished adherents of Pompeius, 
who deserted the latter in b. c. 35, and went 
over to Antonius. (Caes. B. C. i. 12 ; Cic. ad Att . 
vii. 13, Phil. xiii. 6 ; Appian, B. C. v. 139.) 

7. Minucius Thermus, was a friend of Se- 
janus, and on the fall of the latter was put to 
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death by Tiberius in a. d. 32. (Tac. Ann. vi. 

7 .) 

8. Minucius Thermus, a man of praetorian 
rank, was sacrificed by Nero in a. d. 66, to the 
hatred of Tigellinus. (Tac. Ann, xvi. 20.) 

The following coin of the Minucia gens has on 
the obverse a woman's head, and on the reverse 
two men fighting over a third who has fallen. The 
legend, which is partly effaced in the specimen 
figured below, is q. therm, m. f. The subject of 
the reverse evidently refers to the preservation of 
the life of a Roman citizen in battle ; and hence 
it has been conjectured with some probability that 
this coin may have been struck by the son of M. 
Thermus [No. 4], in order to commemorate the 
youthful exploit of Caesar, who saved the life of a 
Roman citizen while fighting under Thermus. 



COIN OF Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS. 

THERO (Qvpd). 1. The nurse of Ares, from 
whom he was believed to have received the sur¬ 
name of Thereitas, though Pausanias thinks that 
this name arose from the fierceness of the god. A 
sanctuary of Ares Thereitas stood on the road 
from Sparta to Therapne, with a statue which the 
Dioscuri were said to have brought from Colchis. 
(Paus. iii. 19. § 8.) 

2. A daughter of Phylas, became by Apollo the 
mother of Chaeron. (Paus. ix. 40. § 3.) [L. S.] 

THERON tyrant of Agrigentum in 

Sicily, was the son of Aenesidemus, and descended 
from one of the most illustrious families in his na¬ 
tive city. According to Pindar, they traced their 
descent from Cadmus, but his more immediate an¬ 
cestors were Rhodians who had been among the 
colonists that founded Gela ; and his great grand¬ 
father Telemachus had distinguished himself as a 
leader of the revolution which overthrew the power 
of Phalaris. (Pind. 01. ii. iii.; and Schol. ad loc.) 
It is therefore certain that Theron inherited a 
leading place among his countrymen of Agrigen¬ 
tum, but of the steps by which he rose to the 
sovereign power we have no accurate information. 
Polyaenus indeed tells us (vi. 51), that having 
been appointed by the state to superintend the 
erection of some extensive public buildings, he ap¬ 
plied the money furnished him for this purpose to 
nis own objects, and raised a body of mercenary 
guards, by whose assistance he established himself 
on the throne. Whatever credit be due to this 
story, we learn that he had assumed the govern¬ 
ment of his native city as early as b. c. 488, and 
retained it from that time, without interruption, 
till his death. (Diod. xi. 53.) It is probably to 
the early period of his rule that we may refer 
the attempt of his kinsmen Capys and Hippocrates 
to overthrow his power, which was frustrated by 
their defeat at the river Himera. (Schol. ad Pind. 
01. ii. 173.) The next event of which we find 
mention is his expulsion of Terillus from Himera 
[Terillus], which took place probably us early 


as b. c. 482. (Herod, vii. 165.) While he by this 
means united Himera to his own dominions, and 
thus ruled over two of the most powerful cities of 
Sicily, he was in close alliance with Gelon, ruler 
of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he had given his 
daughter Demarete in marriage. (Schol. ad Pind. 
01. II. init.) Their combined strength was soon 
called forth to resist the formidable Carthaginian 
armament under Harailcar which landed in Sicily 
in b. c. 480, with the professed object of restoring 
Terillus. Theron himself had occupied Ilimera 
with a large force, but terrified at the magnitude 
of the Carthaginian army, he shut himself up 
within the walls of the city, and sent to Gelon for 
assistance. In the great victory which followed, 
the Syracusan king appears to have borne by far 
the greatest part [Gelon] ; but Theron derived a 
large share of its advantages, and was not only left 
in undisputed possession of Himera, but received 
so large a number of prisoners as his share of the 
spoil, that by employing these in public works at 
Agrigentum, he raised that city to an unprece¬ 
dented state of grandeur and magnificence. (Diod. 
xi. 20—25.) 

His friendly relations with Syracuse continued 
unaltered until the death of Gelon, b. c. 478: but 
on that event the disputes between Hieron and his 
brother Polyzelus brought about a rupture between 
the former and Theron. Polyzelus had married 
Demarete, the widow of Gelon, and thuB succeeded 
to the connection of the latter with the Agrigentine 
prince: in addition to which it appears that Theron 
himself was married to a daughter of Polyzelus: 
hence when the latter was driven into exile by the 
jealousy and intrigues of Hieron [Polyzelus], he 
naturally sought refuge at the court of Theron. 
That monarch espoused his cause, and raised an 
army for the purpose of reinstating him, but hosti¬ 
lities were prevented, and a peace concluded be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns. According to Timaeus, 
this was effected by the mediation of Simonides, 
who prevailed on Theron to give his sister in mar¬ 
riage to Hieron. Diodorus, on the contrary, relates 
that the citizens of Himera, who were oppressed 
by the government of Thrasydaeus, the son of 
Theron, having made overtures for assistance to 
Hieron, the latter betrayed their application to 
Theron, and induced him in return for this benefit 
to abandon the cause of his brother Polyzelus. (Ti¬ 
maeus ap. Schol. ad Pind. 01. ii. 1, 29, 37; Diod. 
xi. 48.) Theron had been much alarmed at the 
threatened revolt of Himera, and he now proceeded 
to establish his power in that city by the greatest 
severities against the disaffected party, many of 
whom he put to death, while he drove others into 
banishment. Having thus gradually thinned the 
population of the city, he repeopled it with settlers 
from all quarters, but especially of Dorian origin. 
(Diod. xi. 48, 49.) From this period Theron ap¬ 
pears to have reigned without dispute over both 
Agrigentum and Himera until his death in b. c. 
472: and notwithstanding his cruelties towards 
the Himeraeans, he is praised for the general mild¬ 
ness and equity of his government. It is certain 
that Agrigentum enjoyed great prosperity under 
his rule, and that it was then adorned not only 
with splendid buildings, but with public works of 
a more useful character, such as reservoirs and 
conduits for water on a most stupendous scale. 
(Diod. xi. 25.) Like his contemporary rulers at 
Syracuse, he also displayed much favour towards 
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artists and poets, and the victories he obtained at 
the Olympic games were immortalised by Pindar. 
The praises of the poet are confirmed by the more 
impartial testimony of Diodorus. (Pind. 01. ii. 

iii. ; Diod. xi. 3, x. Exc. Vales, p. .558.) A magni¬ 

ficent monument was erected to him in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agrigetitum, at which heroic honours 
were paid to his memory. (Diod. 1. c. and xiii. 
86.) [E. H. B.] 

THERON (Q^ipwv), a Boeotian statuary, who 
made the statue of the Olympic victor, Gorgus the 
son of Eucletus, a Messonian. (Paus. vi. 14. § 5. 
s. 11.) [P. S ] 

THERSANDER (®ep<rav5pos). 1. A son of 
Sisyphus, and father of Haliartus and Coronus. 
(Paus. ix. 34. § 5.) 

2. A son of Agamididas, and the father of 
Lathria and Anaxandra, at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 3 6. 
§ 5.) 

3. A son of Polyneices and Argeia, and one of 
the Epigoni; he was married to Demonassa, by 
whom he became the father of Tisamenus. After 
having been made king of Thebes, he went with 
Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain in that expe¬ 
dition by Telephus. His tomb was shown at 
Elaea in Mysia, and sacrifices were offered to him 
there. (Paus. iii. 15. § 4, vii. 3. § 1, ix. 5. § 7, x. 

10. §2; Schol. ad Pind. 01. ii. 76 ; Diet. Cret. 

11. 2 ; Herod, iv. 147 ; Apoljod. iii. 7. § 2.) Virgil 

(Acn. ii. 261) enumerates Thersander among the 
Greeks concealed in the wooden horse. Homer 
does not mention him. [L. S.] 

TIIERSITES (©epofrrjs), a son of Agrius, the 
most ugly and most impudent talker among the 
Greeks at Troy. Once, when he had spoken in 
the assembly in an unbecoming manner against 
Agamemnon, he was chastised by Odysseus. 
(Horn. II ii. 212, &c. ; Apollod. i. 8. § 6.) Ac¬ 
cording to the later poets he pulled the eyes out of 
the dead body of Penthesileia, the queen of the 
Amazons, who had been killed by Achilles, and 
also calumniated Achilles, for which, however, the 
latter slew him. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 999.) In the 
Lesche of Delphi he was represented by Polygno- 
tus in the act of playing at dice with Palamedes. 
(Paus. x. 31. § 1 ; Soph. Philoct. 442.) [L. S. ] 

THESEUS (0i/<r€us), the great legendary 
hero of Attica, is one of those mythological per¬ 
sonages, whose legends it is by no means easy to 
disentangle, and represent in their original shape. 
The later belief of the Athenians, adopted and 
strengthened by writers of authority, represented 
him as a very much more historical person than he 
really was ; and, in consequence, the rationalistic 
mythologists took considerable pains to draw up a 
narrative of his life in which the supernatural 
should be kept as much as possible in the back 
w ound, and the character in which the Athenians 
loved to regard him, as the founder of Attic 
nationality, be exhibited in as prominent a light as 
the received traditions allowei This was avow¬ 
edly the method upon which Plutarch proceeded. 

According to the commonly received traditions 
Theseus was the son of Aegeus, king of Athens, 
and Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen [Aegeus]. Other legends, however, main¬ 
tained their ground, which represented him as the 
son of Poseidon by Aethra. (Plut. Tim. 6 ; Diod. 

iv. 59 ; Paus. i. 17. § 3 ; comp. Aethra.) When 
he reached maturity, Theseus, by his mother’s di¬ 
rections, took the sword and sandals, the tokens 
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which had been left by Aegeus, and proceeded 
to Athens. Eager to emulate Hercules, he went 
by land, displaying his prowess by destroy¬ 
ing the robbers and monsters that infested the 
country. Periphetes, Sinis, Phaea the Crom- 
myonian sow, Sciron, Cercyon, and Procrustes fell 
before the invincible hero. Arrived at Cephisus, 
he was purified by the Phytalidae. At Athens he 
was immediately recognised by Medea, who laid a 
plot for poisoning him at a banquet to which he 
was invited. By means of the sword which he 
carried, Theseus was recognised by Aegeus, acknow¬ 
ledged as his son, and declared his successor. The 
sons of Pallas, thus disappointed in their hopes of 
succeeding to the throne, attempted to secure the 
succession by violence, and declared war; but, 
being betrayed by the herald Leos, were destroyed. 
The capture of the Marathonian bull was the next 
exploit of Theseus [comp. Hecalb]. It was this 
same enterprise in which Androgeos, the son of 
Minos, had perished. When the occasion returned 
on which the Athenians had to send to Minos 
their tribute of seven youths and seven maidens, 
Theseus voluntarily offered himself as one of the 
youths, with the design of slaying the Minotaur, 
or perishing in the attempt. When they arrived 
at Crete, Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, became 
enamoured of Theseus, and provided him with a 
sword with which he slew the Minotaur, and a 
clue of thread by which he found his way out of 
the labyrinth. Having effected his object, and 
rescued the band of victims, Theseus set sail, car¬ 
rying off Ariadne. (For the variations in the story, 
given by Cleidemus, the reader is referred to Plut. 
Thcs. 19.) There were various accounts about 
Ariadne [Ariadne], but most of them spoke of 
Theseus as having either lost or abandoned 
Ariadne on tbe island of Naxos. He was generally 
believed to have had by her two sons, Oenopion 
and Staphylus. As the vessel in which they sailed 
approached Attica, they neglected to hoist the white 
sail, which was to have been the signal that the ex¬ 
pedition had had a prosperous issue. The neglect 
led to the death of Aegeus [Aegeus]. A vessel 
was in existence up to the time of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, which it was pretended was the very ship 
in which Theseus had sailed to Crete. It was this 
vessel which was sent every year to Delos with 
the sacred envoys. It is worth noting, that al¬ 
though Homer mentions Ariadne as having been 
carried off by Theseus from Crete ( Od. xi. 321), 
he says nothing about the Minotaur. All that part 
of the story is probably a later addition. The ex¬ 
pedition to Crete was probably, in its original 
form, only one of the somewhat numerous amatory 
adventures of Theseus, several of which are noticed 
by Plutarch (Thcs. 29). Soon after he landed, 
Theseus is said to have instituted the festival 
termed Oschophoria (Dictionary of Antiquities^ s.v. 
Osckophoria). The origin of the Pyanepsia, and 
the reinstitution of the Isthmian games, were also 
ascribed to Theseus. 

One of the most renowned of the adventures of 
Theseus was his expedition against the Amazons. 
Ho is said to have assailed them before they had 
recovered from the attack of Hercules, and to have 
carried off their queen Antiope. The Amazons in 
their turn invaded Attica, and penetrated into 
Athens itself, the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them having been fought in the very 
midst of the city. Of the literal truth of this fket 
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Plutarch (The*. 27) finds evidence in the names of 
the localities and the tombs of the fallen Amazons. 
Cleidemus pretended even to point out the precise 
position of the contending forces and the fluctua¬ 
tions of the combat. (Compare the remarkable pas¬ 
sage of Aeschylus, Eumcn. 685.) By Antiope 
Theseus was said to have had a son named Hip- 
polytus or Demophoon, and after her death to have 
married Phaedra [Hippolytus, Phaedra], The¬ 
seus figures in almost all the ancient heroic under¬ 
takings. He was one of the Argonauts (the 
anachronism of the attempt of Medea to poison 
him does not seem to have been noticed); he 
joined in the Calydonian hunt, and aided Adrastus 
in recovering the bodies of those slain before 
Thebes. He contracted a close friendship with 
Peirithous,aud aided him and the Lapithae against 
the Centaurs. Aided by Peirithous he carried off 
Helen from Sparta while she was quite a girl, and 
laced her at Aphidnae under the care of Aethra. 
n return he assisted Peirithous in his attempt to 
carry off Persephone from the lower world. Pei¬ 
rithous perished in the enterprise, and Theseus was 
kept in hard durance until he was delivered by 
Hercules. Later writers endeavoured to turn this 
legend into history by making Peirithous attempt 
to carry off Core, the daughter of Aidoneus, a king 
of the Molossians. (Plut. c. 31.) Meantime Cas¬ 
tor and Pollux invaded Attica, and carried off 
Helen and Aethra, Academus having informed the 
brothers where they were to be found [Acade¬ 
mus]. Menestheus also endeavoured to incite the 
people against Theseus, who on his return found 
himself unable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he met with a treacherous 
death at the hands of Lycomedes. The departed 
hero was believed to have appeared to aid the 
Athenians at the battle of Marathon. In b. c. 
469 a skeleton of large size was found by Cimon in 
Scyros [Cimon], and brought to Athens. It was 
believed to be that of Theseus, in whose honour a 
temple was erected, in which the bones were depo¬ 
sited. A considerable part of this temple still re¬ 
mains, forming one of the most interesting monu¬ 
ments of Athens. A festival in honour of Theseus 
was celebrated on the eighth day of each month, 
especially on the eighth of Pyanepsion. Con¬ 
nected with this festival were two others: the 
Connideia, in memory of Connidas, the guardian of 
Theseus ; and the Cybernesia, having reference to 
his voyage. ( Diet, of A ntiq. s.v. Theseia) 

There can be little question that Theseus is a 
purely legendary personage, as thoroughly so as 
his contemporary Hercules. Nevertheless, in later 
times the Athenians came to regard him as the 
author of a very important political revolution in 
Attica. Before his time Attica had been broken 
up into a number of petty independent states or 
townships (twelve is the number generally stated) 
acknowledging no head, and connected only by a 
federal union. Theseus, partly through persuasion, 
partly by force, abolished the separate council 
chambers and governments, did away with all 
separate political jurisdiction, and erected Athens 
into the capital of a single commonwealth. The 
festival of the Synoecia was celebrated in comme¬ 
moration of this change. The festival which was 
called Athenaea was now reinstituted and termed 
the Panathenaea (Thucyd. ii. 15). Theseus is said 
to have established a constitutional government, 
retaining in his own hands only certain definite 
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powers and functions. The citizens generally he 
is said to have distributed into the three classes of 
Eupatridae, Geomori, and Demiufgi (Plut. The*. 
24—26). That this consolidation took place some 
time or other, there can be no doubt. Whether it 
was accomplished by Theseus is another question. 
The authority of Thucydides has usually been 
allowed to settle the matter. Thucydides, however, 
did but follow the prevailing opinion of his coun¬ 
trymen ; and if his belief raises Theseus to the 
rank of an historical king, it must also make the 
Trojan war a matter of history. It is a vain task 
now to attempt to decide whether there is any 
historical basis for the accounts of Theseus that 
were handed down, and still more so to endeavour 
to separate the historical from the legendary in 
what has been preserved. The Theseus of the 
Athenians was a hero who fought the Amazons, 
and slew the Minotaur, and carried off Helen. A 
personage who should be nothing more than a wise 
king, consolidating the Athenian commonwealth, 
however possible his existence might be, would 
have no historical reality. It has been urged that 
we have no ground for denying the personality of 
Theseus. In matters of this kind the question is 
rather * Have we any ground for affirming it ? ” 
And for this we find nothing but the belief of the 
Athenians. The connection of Theseus with 
Poseidon, the national deity of the Ionic tribes, 
in various ways (the name Aegeus pointB to Aegae, 
the sanctuary of Poseidon), his coming from the 
Ionic town Troezen, forcing his way through the 
Isthmus into Attica, and establishing the Isthmia 
as an Ionic Panegyris, rather suggest that Theseus 
is, at least in part, the mythological representative 
of an Ionian immigration into Attica, which, 
adding perhaps to the strength and importance of 
Ionian settlers already in the country, might easily 
have led to that political aggregation of the dis¬ 
jointed elements of the state which is assigned to 
Theseus. It was probably from the relation in 
which he stood to the Athenian commonwealth as 
a whole , that his name was not connected with any 
particular phyle. (Plut. Theseus; Diod. l.c.; Grote, 
Hist, of Greece , vol. i. p. 281, &c., vol. ii. p. 29, 
vol. iii. p. 91; Wachsmuth, Hellcnische Alter - 
ihumskunde , § 40. voL i. p. 351, &c., § 128. vol. ii. 
p. 488.) [C. P. M.] 

THESEUS (0r?<r«i5r), a Greek historian of 
unknown date, wrote the lives of illustrious men 
(fSioi 4v$6^(ov) in five books, and a work on 
Corinth ( KopivBiaicd ) in three books, in which he 
gave an account of the establishment of the Isth¬ 
mian games. (Suidas,#. v.; Etymol. M. 8. v/Apmj; 
Stobaeus, Floril. vii. 67, 70; Schol. ad Lycophr . 
644.) 

THESI'MENES. [Tlksimenks.] 

THE'SMIA or THESMO'PHOROS (0c<rjila, 
0s ff(jLo<p6pos), that is, “ the law-giver,” a surname 
of Demeter and Persephone, in honour of whom the 
Thesmophoria were celebrated at Athens in the 
month of Pyanepsion (Herod, ii. 171, vi. 16; 
Aristoph. Them. 303), and to whom sanctuaries 
were also erected at Megara, Troezene, Pheneos, 
and other places. (Pans. i. 42. § 7, ii. 32. § 7, viii. 
15. § 1, ix. 16. $ 3, x. 33, in fin.) [L. S.] 
THESPEIA (06nre<a), a daughter of Asopus, 
from whom the town of Thespiae in Boeotia de¬ 
rived its name. (Paus. ix. 26. § 4.) [L. S.] 

THESPIS (0€<nr»j). 1. The celebrated father 
of Greek tragedy, has no personal history discon- 
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nected from the history of his art, and it is there¬ 
fore considered unnecessary to repeat here what 
has already been said with sufficient fulness re¬ 
specting him, under Tragobdia, in the Dictionary 
of Antiquities. 

2. Of Thebes, a player of the cithara, whom 
Lucian mentions as a competitor at one of the 
musical contests in the Pythian games. There is 
nothing to determine his time. (Lucian, adv. In- 
dod. 9, vol. iii. p. 108.) 

The scholiast on a passage in which Aris¬ 
tophanes mentions Thespis ( Vesp. 1470, comp. 
•Suid. 8. v.), states that the Thespis here meant was 
the citharoedic musician, not the tragic poet; but 
Bentley maintains that this is an error. ( Second 
Dissert. on Phalaris , p. 265, or p. 190, ed. 1777.) 

3. A flute-player, at the court of Ptolemy, the 

son of Lagus, of whom nothing is known except 
the little anecdote in Lucian. ( Prometh . 4, vol. i. 
p. 30.) [P. S.] 

THE'SPIUS (04<mo$), a son of Erectheus, 
who, according to some, founded the town of 
Thespiae in Boeotia. (Paus. ix. 26. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 
*29 ; comp. Schol. ad Horn. II. ii. 948 ; Apollod. ii. 
7. §8.) His descendants are called Thespiades 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 10 ; Senec. Here. Oet. 369), 
which name is also given to the Muses. (Ov. Met. 
v. 310.) [L. S.] 

THESSALONI'CE {&«raa\oA/aj) y a Mace¬ 
donian princess, was a daughter of Philip, son 
of Amyntas, by his wife or concubine, Nice- 
sipolis of Pherae. (Athen. xiii. p. 557, c.; Paus. 
ix. 7. § 3.) 

Thessalonice appears to have been brought 
up by her stepmother Olympias, to whose for¬ 
tunes she attached herself when the latter re¬ 
turned to Macedonia in b. c. 317, and with whom 
she took refuge in the fortress of Pydna, on the 
advance of Cassander. (Diod. xix. 35; JuBtin. 
xiv. 6.) The fall of Pydna threw her into the 
power of Cassander, who embraced the opportunity 
to connect himself with the ancient royal house of 
Macedonia by marrying her; and he appears to 
have studiously treated her with the respect due 
to her illustrious birth. This may have been as 
much owing to policy as to affection: but the mar¬ 
riage appears to have been a prosperous one ; she 
became the mother of three sons, Philip, Antipater, 
and Alexander; and her husband paid her the 
honour of conferring her name upon the city of 
Thessalonice, which he founded on the site of the 
ancient Therma, and which Boon became, as it 
continues down to the present day, one of the most 
wealthy and populous cities of Macedonia. (Diod. 
xix. 52; Paus. viii. 7. § 7 ; Strab. vii. fr. 24, 
p. 81, ed. Kramer ; Steph. Byz. s. v. ©eo’O’aAoid/c?).) 
After the death of Cassander, Thessalonice appears 
to have at first retained much influence over her 
sons, but at length Antipater, becoming jealous of the 
superior favour which she showed to his younger 
brother Alexander, barbarously put his mother to 
death, b. c. 295. (Paus. ix. 7. § 3; Diod. xxi. 
Exc. Hoesck. p. 490.) [E. H. B.] 

THE'SSALUS (®4<r<raAos). 1. A son of Hae- 

mon, from whom Thessaly was believed to have 
received its name. (Strab. x. p. 443.) 

2. A son of Jason and Medeia, and the ancestor 
of the Thessalian race. He was educated at Co¬ 
rinth, and afterwards succeeded Acastus on the 
throne of Iolcus. (Diod. iv. 55.) 

3. A son of Heracles and Chalciope, was the 
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father of Pheidippus and Antiphus. (Horn. II. ii, 
679 ; Apollod. ii. 7. §8.) [L. S.] 

THE'SSALUS (0«<r<raAds), a son of Peisistra- 
tus by Timonassa. [Pbisistratus, pp. 172, b, 
174, a.] 

THE'SSALUS (0€<x<raA<k), an eminent tragic 
actor, in the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
especial favour lie enjoyed, and whom he served 
before his accession to the throne, and afterwards 
accompanied on his expedition into Asia. (Plut. 
Alex. 10, 29 ; Ath. xii. p. 538 j Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 325.) [P. S.J 

THE'SSALUS {Qcoja\6s), the name of two 
physicians: — 

1. A son of Hippocrates, brother of Dracon I., 
and father of Gorgias*, Hippocrates III. (Jo. 
Tzetzes, Chil. vii.. Hist. 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Or. 
vol. xii. p. 682, ed. vet. ; Suid. s. v. ‘ImroicpcfTrjr ; 
Galen. Comment, in Hippocr. 44 De Humor." i. 1, 
vol. xvi. p. 5), and Dracon II. (Suid. s.v. ApaKwv). 
He lived in the fifth and fourth centuries b. c., and 
passed Borne of his time at the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, who reigned b. c. 413 — 399. 
(Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn." i. 
prooem. vol. xv. p. 12.) He was one of the found¬ 
ers of the sect of the Dogmatici {Did. of Ant. 
s. v. Dogmatici), and is several times highly 
praised by Galen, who calls him the most eminent 
of the sons of Hippocrates {Comment, in Hippocr. 
44 Epid.III .” ii. prooem. vol. xvii. pt. i. p.579), 
and says that he did not alter any of his father’s 
doctrines {Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn." 
i. prooem. vol. xv. p. 12). It is supposed, how¬ 
ever, that in performing the difficult task of pre¬ 
paring some of the writings of Hippocrates for 
publication after his death he made some additions 
of his own (Galen, De Diffic. liespir. iii. 1, vol. 
vii. p. 890, Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Humor.” 
i. prooem. vol. xvi. p. 4 ; Comment, in Hippocr. 
44 Epid. VI." i. prooem. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 796), 
which were sometimes not quite worthy of that 
honour. (Pallad. Schol. in Hippocr. * Epid. VI” 
p. 3, ed. Dietz.) He was also supposed by 
some of the ancient writers to be the author 
of several of the works that fonn part of the 
Hippocratic Collection, which he might have com¬ 
piled from notes left by his father; viz. 44 De 
Humoribus ” (Galen. Comment, in Hippocr. 44 De 
Humor." i. prooem. vol. xvi. p. 3), “De Officina 
Medici” (id. Comment . in Hippocr. 44 De Offie. 
Med." i. 5, vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 666), the first book 
of the 44 Praedictiones ” or 44 Prorrhetica ’* (id. 
Comment, in Hippocr. 44 Praedid. /.” ii. 54, vol. 
xvi. p. 625), and the second, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books of the 44 Epidemia,” or 44 De 
Morbis Popularibus ” (id. De Diffic. Ilespir. ii. 8, 
vol. vii. p. 855) ; but this point is considered by 
modern critics to be very uncertain. Among the 
Letters, &c. attributed to Hippocrates, there is one 
which professes to be addressed by him to Thessa- 
lus (voL iii. p. 822), which contains no internal 
marks of a spurious origin, but which is perhaps 
hardly likely to be authentic if all the other pieces are 
apocryphal. There is also an oration, TLp€<r8*vriK6s 
(vol. iii. p.831), supposed to be spoken by Th 

* So it is stated by Meibomius ( Comment. in 
Hippocr . 44 Jtisjur" p. 7) and other modem authors, 
but the Writer has hitherto been unable to find any 
ancient author who says that Thessalus had a son 
named Gorgias. 
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lut to the Athenians, in which he implores them 
not to continue the war against Cos, his native 
country; but this is undoubtedly spurious (see 
Littrd's Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. p. 432). The 
epitaph of Thessalus is preserved in the Greek 
Anthology, (vii. 135, ed. Tauchn.) His name 
occurs in several other passages of Galen's writings, 
but chiefly in reference to the authorship of the 
different books “ De Morbis Popularibus.” 

2. A native of Tralles in Lydia, and one of the 
founders of the medical sect of the Methodici 
(Galen, Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684.). He lived at 
Rome in the reign of the emperor Nero, a. d. 54 — 
68 (Plin. II. N. xxix. 5), to whom he addressed 
one of his works (Galen, Do Meth. Med. i. 2, vol. 
x. pp. 7,8); and here he died and was buried, and 
his tomb was to be seen in Pliny’s time on the Via 
Appia, with the arrogant title of ’ larpoAuris , it 
having been his constant boast during his life that 
medicine surpassed all other arts, and that he sur¬ 
passed all other physicians. (Galen, ibid, p. 11.) 
He was the son of a weaver, and followed the same 
employment himself during his youth. (Galen, 
ibid. p. 10.) This, however, he soon gave up, 
and, though he had had a very imperfect general 
education, he embraced the medical profession, 
by which he acquired for a time a great reputa¬ 
tion, and amassed a large fortune. He adopted 
the principles of the Methodici (Did. of Ant. 8. v. 
Mctfiodiei)y but modified and developed them bo 
much that he attributed to himself the inven¬ 
tion of them, and indeed is always considered as one 
of the founders of the sect. In fact he appears to 
have endeavoured on all occasions to exalt himself at 
the expense of his predecessors (Pliny, l. c.); lavish¬ 
ing upon the ancients the most insulting epithets, 
asserting that none of them had contributed any 
thing to the advance of medical science (Galen, 
ibid. p. 8), and boasting that he could himself 
teach the art of healing in six months, (pp, 4, 5.) 
He is frequently mentioned by Galen, but always 
in terms of contempt and ridicule (Do Mcth. Med. 
i. 1, &c., vol. x. p. 4, &c.; Adv. Julian, c. 1, &c. 
vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 247, &c.) ; probably this was 
well deserved, as it agrees with what is said of 
him by Pliny ( l . c.), but still the gross per¬ 
sonal abuse in which Galen indulges goes beyond 
all bounds, and is quite unworthy of so great a 
man. An account of the opinions of Thessalus may 
be found in Le Clerc’s Hist, de la A/ed., Haller’s 
Biblioth. Medic. Prad. vol. i., and Sprengel’s Hist, 
de la Med. vol. ii. Perhaps it need only be no¬ 
ticed here that he was the inventor of what he 
called fxercurbyKpKris (rendered by Caelius Aurelia- 
nus, De Morb. Acwt. ii. 38, p. 173, “ recorporatio ”), 
a method which still forms our principal and most 
essential corporeal means in the treatment of insa¬ 
nity. His object was, in obstinate chronic cases, 
where other remedies failed, or were not indicated, 
to effect a thorough commotion in the fundamental 
constitution of the organism (avyupiaris). To this 
end he commenced by the application, both inter¬ 
nally and externally, of strong vegetable remedies, 
to the use of which, together with the strictest 
regimen and emetics administered at intervals, a 
period of three days was devoted. This treatment 
was preparatory to a system of fasting, and con¬ 
cluded with a course of restoratives. (See Feuch- 
tersleben’s Medical Psychology , chap. 2, p. 38.) He 
wrote several medical works, of which only the 
titles and a few sentences remain: 1. Mvwv, 
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“CiaMon.” (Gal. De Meth. Med. iv. 4, vol. x. p. 
268 ; De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, ae Facutt. 
v. 25, vol. xi. p. 783.) 2. Tlepl ruv Kotvorbruv, 
“ De Communitaiibus ” (id. De Meth. Med. i. 2, 
vol. x. p. 7.) 3. Tlepl Xeipovpytas , “ De Chirur- 
gia” (id. ibid. iv. 4. p. 250). 4. St lyicpirucd (id. 
ibid. p. 7), probably the work called “ Comparatio ” 
by Caelius Aurelianus. (De Morb. A cut. iii. 17, 
p.247.) 5. A Letter to the Emperor Nero. (Gal. 
l.c. p. 7.) 6. “De Regulis,” which might have 
been considered to be the same work as the 
“ Canon ” mentioned above, but that Caelius 
Aurelianus quotes it as the book u De Regulis^ 
quas Graeci Diaetas vocant” (De Morb. Acut. 
iii. 17, p. 247); it is therefore possibly the 
same work which this author elsewhere quotes as 
“ Liber Diaeteticua” (ibid.i. l.p. 11) or as “ Liber 
Regularis ” (De Morb. Chron. praef. p. 268), or 
perhaps the whole work may have been called 
“ Canon,” of which the second book was the 
“ Liber Diaeteticus.” (id. ibid. ii. 8. p. 387.) The 
reputation of Thessalus does not seem to have been 
very lasting, as, with the exception of Galen and 
Pliny, Caelius Aurelianus and Soranus ( De Arte 
Obsletr. pp. 128,210,212), both of whom belonged 
to the sect of the Methodici, are perhaps the only 
ancient authors who mention him. 

Fabricius mentions (Bibl. Gr . vol. xiii. p. 436, 
ed. vet.) a third physician of the name of Thessa¬ 
lus, and refers to Justin, xii. 13; but the true 
reading in that passage is “ Medius Thessalus,” not 
Medicus; and MediuSy not Thessalus\ is the proper 
name. [Medius, § 2.] [W. A. G.] 

THE'STIUS ( 0 ^ 0 -Tioy), a son of Ares and 
Demonice or Androdice, and, according to others, 
a son of Agenor and a grandson of Pleuron, the 
king of Aetolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, 
Euippus, Plexippus, Eurypylus, Leda, Althaea, 
and Hypermnestra. His wife is not the same in 
all traditions, some calling her Lycippe or Lao- 
phonte, a daughter of Pleuron, and others Deida- 
meia. (Apollod. i. 7. §§ 7, 9, 16, iii. 10. § 5 ; 
Paus. iii. 13. § 5 ; Hygin. Fob. 14 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 146,201.) His daughters Leda 
and Althaea are sometimes designated by the 
patronymic Thestias (Eurip. Iph. Aul. 49 ; Aes- 
chyl. Choeph. 606), and his son Iphiclus by the 
name Thestiodes. (Apollon.Rhod. i. 261.) [L. S.] 

THESTOR (Qlartap). 1. A son of Idmon and 
Laothoe (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 139), though 
some ancients declare that Idmon (the knowing) 
was only a surname of Thestor. Ho was the 
father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Leucippe, and 
Theonoe. (Horn. II. i. 69 ; Hygin. Fab. 128.) 
His daughter Theonoe was carried off by pirates, 
and sold to king Icarus in Caria. Thestor, who went 
out in search of her, suffered shipwreck, and was 
taken as a prisoner to Caria. His other daughter 
Leucippe then consulted the Delphic oracle about 
her absent father and sister, and was directed to 
travel through all countries in the attire of a priest 
of Apollo. In this manner she came to Caria, 
where her own sister fell in love with her, and as 
the love was not returned, Theonoe ordered her to 
be killed. Thestor received the order to kill her, 
but when he was on the point of executing it, he 
recognised his children, and with presents from 
Icarus Thestor with his daughters returned home. 
(Hygin. Fab. 190.) 

2. A Trojan, son of Enops, who was slain by 
Patroclus. (Horn. IL xvi. 401.) [L. S.] 
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THETIS (0€Tis), one of the daughters of Ne- 
reus and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by whom 
she became the mother of Achilles. (Horn. II. i. 
538, xviii. 35, &c., 52, &c. ; Hes. Theog. 244.) 
Later writers describe her as a daughter of Cheiron 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod . i. 558). According to 
others, Peleus married Philomela, the daughter of 
Actor, but his friend Cheiron, wishing to render 
Peleus celebrated, spread the report that he was 
married to Thetis. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
816.) Being a granddaughter of Poseidon, Catul¬ 
lus (64. 28) calls her Neptunine. As a marine 
divinity, she dwelt like her sisters, the Nereids, in 
the depth of the sea, with her father Nereus. (Horn. 
II. i. 358, xviii. 36, xx. 207.) She there received 
Dionysus on his flight from Lycurgus, and the god, 
in his gratitude, presented her with a golden urn. 
(Horn. II. vi. 135, Od. xxiv. 75 ; comp. Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 273.) When Hephaestus was thrown 
down from heaven, he was likewise received by 
Thetis. She had been brought up by Hera (II. 
xxiv. 60), and when she reached the age of ma¬ 
turity, Zeus and Hera gave her, against her own 
will, in marriage to Peleus. Poseidon and Zeus 
himself are said hy some to have sued for her hand 
(Pind. Isthm. viii. 58), but when Themis declared 
that the son of Thetis would be more illustrious 
than his father, both suitors desisted. (Pind. l.c. 

viii. 70 ; Ov. Met. xi. 225, xv. 856, xi. 350, 
&c. ; Aeschyl. Prom. 767 ; Hygin. Fab. 54 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 42.) Others state that 
Thetis rejected the offers of Zeus, because she 
had been brought up by Hera (Horn. II. xxiv. 
60 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 793) ; and the god, to 
revenge himself, decreed that she should marry a 
mortal. Cheiron then informed his friend Peleus 
how he might gain possession of her, even if she 
should metamorphose herself ; for Thetis, like 
Proteus, had the power of assuming any form she 
pleased, and she had recourse to this means of 
escaping from Peleus, but the latter did not let her 
go, until she again assumed her proper form. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 13. §5 ; Pind. Nem. iii. 60 ; Paus. viii. 
18. § 1.) Others again relate, that a marine divinity 
appeared to Peleus on Mount Pelion, and testified 
her love to him, but without revealing herself to 
him. Peleus, however, who saw her playing with 
dolphins, recognised the goddess, and henceforth 
shunned her presence. But she encouraged him, 
reminding him of the love of Eos to Tithonus, of 
Aphrodite to Anchises, &c., and promised to pre¬ 
sent him with a son who should be more illustrious 
than any mortal. (Philostr. Her. 19. 1.) The 
wedding of Peleus was honoured with the presence 
of all the gods. (Horn. II. xxiv. 62.) After she 
had become the mother of Achilles, she bestowed 
upon him the tenderest care and love. (Horn. II. 

1. 359, 500, &c., viii, 370, xviii. 73, 457 ; comp. 
Achilles.) Her prayers to Zeus for him were 
listened to, because at one time, when Zeus was 
threatened by the other gods, she induced Briareus 
or Aegaeon to come to his assistance. (Horn. II. i. 
396, &c.) Thetis had a temple (Thetideion) be¬ 
tween Old and New Pharsalus in Thessaly (Strab. 

ix. p. 431), and in Sparta and Messenia she was 
likewise worshipped. (Paus. iii. 14. § 4, 22. § 

2. ) [L.S.] 

THEUDAS or THEIO'DAS or THE'ODAS 

(QevSas or OeidSas or 0eo8as), a physician be¬ 
longing to the sect of the Empirici (Galen, Dc 
Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. p. 142), who is perhaps 
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the person mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 
§ 116), as being a native of Laodiceia, a pupil of 
Antioch us of Laodiceia, and a contemporary of 
Menodotus, about the beginning of the second 
century after Christ. 

2. The physician quoted by Andromachus (ap. 
Galen. De Compos. Medicam . sec. Gen. vi. 14. vol. 
xiii. p. 925), must be a different person, who lived 
in the first century after 

THIMBRON or THIBRON (©fjutywv, 0/- 
€pwv). 1. A Lacedaemonian, was sent out as 
harmost in b. c. 400, with an army of about 5000 
men, to aid the Ionians against Tissaphernes, who 
wished to bring them into subjection. On Thim- 
bron’s arrival in Asia he collected reinforcements, 
among which the most important was the mass of 
the Cyrean Greeks at Pergamus, and he succeeded 
in gaining over or capturing several cities. But 
meanwhile he allowed his troops to plunder the 
country of their allies, and he was therefore super¬ 
seded by Dercyllidas, and obliged to return to 
Sparta, where he was brought to trial, and fined. 
It would appear that he was unable to pay the 
penalty, and went into exile. But in b. c. 392 
(for there is no reason to suppose this a different 
person) we again find him sent by the Lacedae¬ 
monians into Asia to command against Struthas. 
He seem8, however, to have been still, as before, 
careless of his duties and neglectful of discipline, 
while he was addicted also to convivial pleasures. 
One day, accordingly, Struthas purposely sent some 
Persian cavalry to commit depredations within 
sight of Thimbron. The latter sallied forth in a 
disorderly manner to check them, and Struthas 
suddenly came up with a superior force, by which 
Thimbron was defeated and slain. (Xen. Anab. 
vii. 6. § 1, 8. § 24, Hell. iii. 1. §§ 4—8, iv. 8. 
§§ 17—19; Diod. xiv. 36—38 ; Isocr. Paneg. p. 
70, d ; Polyaen. ii. 19.) 

2. A Lacedaemonian, was a confidential officer 
of Harpalus, the Macedonian satrap of Babylon 
under Alexander the Great. According to one 
account it was Thimbron who murdered Harpalus 
in Crete, in b. c. 324. [Harpalus, No. l.J He 
then possessed himself of his late master’s trea¬ 
sures, fleet, and army, and, ostensibly espousing 
the cause of some Cyrenaean exiles, sailed to Cy 
rene with the intention of subjugating it. He 
defeated the Cyrenacans in a battle, obtained pos¬ 
session of their harbour, Apollonia, together with 
the treasures he found there, and compelled them 
to capitulate on condition of paying him 500 ta¬ 
lents, and supplying him with half of their war- 
chariots for his expeditions. This agreement, how¬ 
ever, they were soon induced to repudiate by 
Mnosicles, one of Thiinbron’s officers, who had 
deserted his standard, and gone over to the enemy. 
Under the able direction of Mnasicles, the Cyre- 
naeans recovered Apollonia, and, though Thimbron 
was aided by the Barcaeans and Hesperians, and 
succeeded in taking the town of Teucheira, yet, on 
the whole, his fortunes declined, and he met be¬ 
sides with a severe disaster in the loss of a great 
number of his men, who were slain or captured by 
the enemy, and in the almost total destruction of 
his fleet by a storm. Not discouraged, however, 
he collected reinforcements from the Peloponnesus, 
defeated the Cyrenaeans (who were now aided by 
the Libyans and Carthaginians), and closely be¬ 
sieged Cyrene. Pressed by scarcity, the citizens 
quarrelled among themselves, and the chiefs of the 
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oligarchical party, being driven out, betook them¬ 
selves parly to Ptolemy Lagi, king of Egypt, and 
partly to Thimbron. Ptolemy thereupon sent a 
large force against Cyrene under Ophelias, to whom 
the exiles, who had taken refuge with Thimbron, 
endeavoured to esoape, but were detected, and put 
to death. The Cvrenaean people then made com¬ 
mon cause with Thimbron against the new in¬ 
vader; but Ophelias defeated him, and he was 
obliged to seek safety in flight. He fell, however, 
into the hands of some Libyans, and was by them 
delivered up to Epicydes, an Olynthian, whom 
Ophelias, having taken Teucheira, had made go¬ 
vernor of the town. The citizens of Teucheira, 
with the sanction of Ophelias, sent Thimbron to 
Apollonia, the scene of much of his violence and 
extortion, to be crucified, B. c. 322. (Diod. xvii. 
108, xviii. 19—21 ; Arr. ap. Phot. cod. 92; Strab. 
xvii. p. 837; Just. xiii. 6,8; Oros.iii. 23.) [E. E.] 

THISBE (®l<r€ri). 1. A beautiful maiden at 

Babylon, was beloved by Pyramus. The lovers 
living in adjoining houses, often secretly conversed 
with each other through an opening in the wall, as 
their parents would not sanction their marriage. 
Once they agreed upon a rendezvous at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, and while she was 
waiting for Pyramus, she perceived a lioness who 
had just tom to pieces an ox, and took to flight. 
While running she lost her garment, which the 
lioness soiled with blood. In the mean time Py¬ 
ramus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
with blood, he imagined that she had been mur¬ 
dered, and made away with himself under a mul¬ 
berry tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as 
red as blood. Thisbe, who afterwards found the 
body of her lover, likewise killed herself. (Ov. 
Met. iv. 55—165 ; comp. Anthol. Lat i. p. 106, 
&c. ed. Burm.) 

2. A Boeotian nymph, from whom the town of 
Thisbe derived its name. (Paus. ix. 32. § 2.) [ L. S.] 

TIIOANTEA, a surname of the Taurian Arte¬ 
mis, derived from Thoas, king of Tauris. (Val. 
Flacc. viii. 208 ; Ov. Ih. 386.) [L. S.J 

THOAS (0das). 1. A son of Andraemon and 

Gorge, was king of Calydon and Pieuron, in 
Aetolia, and went with forty ships against Troy. 
(Horn. II. ii. 638, iv. 529, vii. 168, xiii. 216, xv. 
281 ; Paus. v. 3. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 97 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 780, 1011 ; comp. Strab. vi, p. 255 ; 
Paus. x. 38, § 3.) 

2. A son of Dionysus and Ariadne. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 997 ; Stat. Theb. iv. 769.) He 
was king of Lemnos and married to Myrina, by 
whom he became the father of Hypsipyle and Si- 
cinus. (Horn. II. xiv. 230 ; Diod. v. 79 ; Schol. 
ad Apollon, i. 601 ; Hygin. Fab. 15, 120 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 1374.) When the Lemnian women 
killed all the men in the island, Hypsipyle saved 
her father Thoas, and concealed him. (Apollod. i. 
9. § 17.) Afterwards, however, he was discovered 
by the other women, and killed (Apollod. iii. 6. 
§ 4), or he escaped to Tauris (Hygin. Fab. 15), or 
to the island of Oenoe near Euboea, which was 
henceforth called Sicinus. (Schol. ad ApoUon.i. 624.) 

3. A son of Icarius and Periboea, and a brother 
of Penelope. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6.) 

4. A son of Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, 
into whose dominions Iphigenia was carried by 
Artemis, when she was to have been sacrificed. 
He was killed by Chryses. (Anton. Lib, 27 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 121 ; Eurip. Iphig. Taur.) 


5. A son of Omytus or Omytion. (Paus. ii. 4. 
§ 3 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 1087.) 

C. A Trojan who was slain by Menelaus. (Horn. 
II. xvi. 311.) (X. S.] 

THOAS (©day), an Aetolian, who was praetor 
of that nation in b. c. 193, and at a council held at 
Naupactus, took a prominent part in urging his 
countrymen to war with Rome, and advised them 
to send embassies to Philip and Antiochus. These, 
however, produced no effect for the moment, and 
the following year (b. c. 192) we find Thoas en¬ 
gaging on his own account in an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to reduce the important fortress of Chalcis. 
But circumstances now caused Antiochus to lend 
a more favourable ear to his overtures, and having 
repaired in person to join the king in Asia, he 
obtained great influence over his mind, and, by his 
magniloquent promises, was mainly instrumental 
in persuading him to pass over in person with his 
army into Greece. Here also he readily induced 
the Aetolians, who were assembled in council at 
Lamia, to conclude an alliance with Antiochus, and 
place themselves under his command. We do not, 
however, hear any thing of the services which he 
rendered to the king during the war that followed ; 
while by the advice which he had given at the com¬ 
mencement, he had prevented Antiochus from 
availing himself of the important assistance of Han¬ 
nibal. After the defeat of the Syrian monarch, 
the Romans made the surrender of Thoas one of 
the conditions of the peace which they granted 
him : but though this demand was complied with, 
they were induced to set him at liberty at the in¬ 
tercession of Nicander and Pantaleon. At a sub¬ 
sequent period, however (a. c. 169), having again 
taken an active part against these last partizans, he 
fell a victim to the popular indignation, being as¬ 
sailed with Btones by the assembly of the people. 
(Liv. xxxv. 12, 37, 38,42, 45, xxxvii. 45, xxxviii. 
38 ; Polyb. xxi. 14, xxii. 26, xxviii. 4 ; Diod. 
xxix. Ere.Legat. p.621, Ere. Vat. p. 71.) [RH.B.J 
THOMAS (&copas). ]. Magister, a rhetori¬ 
cian and grammarian, who flourished about a. d. 
1310. He appears to have been a native of Thes- 
salonica, and to have lived at the court of the em¬ 
peror Andronicus Palaeologus I., and to have held 
the offices of marshal ( Magister Officiorum) and 
keeper of the archives ( Charlophylax ); but he after¬ 
wards retired to a monastery, where he assumed the 
name of Theodulus , and devoted himself to the study 
of the ancient Greek authors. His chief work was 
a Lexicon of Attic Words (Kara *AA<pd€riTov hvo/xd- 
ruv ’Attikuv * EK\oyal ), compiled from the works 
of the elder grammarians, such as Phrynichus, 
Ammonius, Herodian, and Moeris; but with very 
little judgment. The work has some value on ac¬ 
count of its containing much from the elder gram¬ 
marians, which would otherwise have been lost; 
but, when Thomas deserts his guides, he often 
falls into the most serious errors. He wrote 
Scholia upon Pindar, Euripides, and Aristophanes, 
the remains of which are merged in the collections 
of ancient scholia, and also lives of those authors, 
which are prefixed to some of the editions of their 
works. His other writings consist of letters and 
orations, the latter being partly scholastic essays 
in imitation of the ancient orators, partly en¬ 
comiums on the great men of former days, such as 
that upon Gregory of Nazianzus, partly laudatory 
addresses to his contemporaries, and partly relating 
to passing events. 
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His Attic Lexicon was first published by Zach. 
Caliergus, Rom. 1517* 8vo.; and soon after by 
Fr. Asulanus, who had not seen the former edition, 
in the Aldine collection of Greek Lexicographers, 
entitled Dktxonarium Graccum , Venet. 1524, fol.; 
reprinted 1525, fol.; then by Michael Vascosanus, 
with the Attic Lexicons of Phrynichus and Mos- 
chopulus, Lutet. 1532, 8vo.; the next edition was 
that of Nicolas Blancard, who made many rash 
changes in the text; a very excellent edition, 
enriched with a body of notes by Dan. Heinsius, 
J. Chr. Wolf, and many other scholars, was pub¬ 
lished by Johan. Steph. Bernard, Lugd. Bat. 1757, 
8vo.; and, lastly, the work has been recently re- 
edited by Ritschl, with valuable Prolegomena , 
under the following title :— Thomae Magistri sive 
Theoduli Monachi Ecloga Vocum Attiearum. Ex 
Recensione et cum Prolegomenis Friderici Ritsckelii. 
Hal is Sax. 1831, 1832, 8vo. An edition of the 
ChxUions and Epistles , which were then known, 
was published in Greek and Latin, Upsal. 1893, 
4to., by Laurentius Norrmann, who had edited the 
ljaudatio Gregorii alone two years before, Upsal. 
1891, 4to.; and two other orations, namely that to 
Andronicus Palaeologus de Regis Officiis, and the 
fellow to it, de Subditorum erga Rcgem Officiis , 
have been published in the Nova Oollectio Veterum 
Scriptorum of Angelo Maio (vol. iii. pp. 145, foil., 
pp. 173, foil. 1827, 4to.), who gives the titles of 
several unedited letters and orations of Thomas, 
which he promises to publish. Some Excerpta 
from Thomas Magister are printed in the Anecdvta 
of L. Bachmann, voL ii. 1828, 8vo. 

(Cave, Hist. Lilt. s. a. 1311, Appendix, p. 15, 
ed. Basil.; Fabric. BibLGraec. vol. vi. pp. 181, 
foil.; Schrdckh, Christl. Kirchengcsch. vol. xxx. p. 
298 ; Scholl, Gesch. d. Gricch. Lilt. vol. iii. pp. 152, 
207 ; Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr. Script. Grace.) 

2. Thomas, a monk of Crete, whose selection 
from the Lexicon of Suidas exists in MS. in several 
libraries, appears to be a different person from 
Thomas Magister. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vi. p. 417.) 

3. A patrician and marshal of the Byzantine 
circus (tt arpiKios teal A oyoderys rod 8p6pov), 
wrote an epitaph on a certain Anastasius, who had 
gained many victories in the horse-races ; which is 
preserved in the Anthology of Planudes. ( Anth. 
Planud. p. 408, Steph., p. 543, Wechel.; Brunck, 
Anal. vol. iii. p. 124 ; Jacobs, Anth . Grace, vol. iv. 
p. 94, vol. xiii. p. 961.) 

4. The Planudean Anthology also contains an 
epigram in praise of Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
and Aristeides, as the three greatest of Greek rhe¬ 
toricians, by a certain Thomas Scholasticus, the 
same person, perhaps, as Thomas Magister, with 
whom Planudes was contemporary. Nay, it is 
possible that Thomas Patricius (No. 3) may also 
have been identical 'with Thomas Magister, who 
may have held the office in the circus before his 
retirement to the monastery. {Anth. Plan. p. 378, 
Steph., p. 514,Wechel.; Brunck, l.c. p. 125; Jacobs, 

l.c. p. 95 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graee. vol. iv. p. 497.) 

A few other insignificant persons of the name 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Bibl. Graee. vol. xi. 
pp. 719, 720. [P. S.] 

THOMAS (0«/aay), a physician of the emperor 
Justinian, who was also a privy counsellor (5<rrj- 
KpfiTOis , or a secretis ), and stood high in his 
favour. He was put to death for the part he took 
in the riots at Constantinople called Nfxa, a. d. 
532. {Giron. Patch, pp. 338, 340.) [W. A. G.] 

VOL. 1IL 
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THOON (®6wv). 1. One of the Gigantes, was 
killed by the Moerae. (Apollod. i. 6. § 2.) 

2. A Trojan who was killed by Odysseus. (Horn. 
II xi. 422.) 

3. A son of Phaenops, who, with his brother 

Xanthus, was slain by Diomedes. (Horn. II. v. 
152.) A Phaeacian of this name occurs in the 
Odyssey (viii. 113). [L. S.] 

THORA'NIUS, or TORA'NIUS. 1. A le¬ 
gate of Q. Metellus Pius in Spain, was defeated 
and slain by Sertorius about B. c. 77. He is called 
Thorius by Florus. (Plut. Sertor. 12; Flor. iii. 
22 . § 6 .) 

2. One of the Pompeian party, who was in 
exile in B. c. 45, and to whom Cicero addressed 
two letters of consolation, which are extant (ad 
Fam. vi. 20,21, where the name is usually written 
Toranius or Torannim.) 

3. C. Thoiianius or Toranius, was the tutor 
or guardian of Octavianus, and the colleague of 
his father in the aedileship, hut was nevertheless 
proscribed by the triumvirs in B. c. 43, at the 
request of his son, who was anxious to obtain pos- 
session of his property. His son soon dissipated 
the inheritance which he had acquired by parri¬ 
cide, was convicted of theft, and died in exile. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 12, 18 ; Suet. Octav. 27 ; Val. 
Max. ix. 11. § 5 ; Oros. vi. 18.) 

4. Thoranius, tribune of the plebs in b. c. 25, 
placed his father kv his side in the seat assigned 
to the tribunes in the theatre, although his father 
was at the time a freedman. (Dion Cass. liii. 27.) 

5. Thoranius, or Toranius, a celebrated 
mango or slave-dealer in the time of Antony and 
Augustus. He iB called Toranius Flaccua by Ma- 
crobius. (Plin. II. N. vii. 10. s. 12 ; Macrob. Sal. 
ii. 4 ; Suet. Octav. 69.) 

THORAX (0cfya£). 1. Of Larissa in Thes¬ 

saly, and one of the powerful family of the Aleua- 
dae. Thorax and hia brothers, wishing to confirm 
or to increase their power, were among those who 
urged Xerxes to invade Greece, and promised him 
their assistance in the enterprise. In the Persian 
king’s retreat, after the battle of Salamis, Thorax 
formed one of his escort, after which he still con¬ 
tinued to show his zeal in the cause of the in¬ 
vaders, and was present with Mardonius at the 
battle of Plataea, b. c. 479. When the Persians 
had been finally driven from Greece, Leotychides, 
king of Sparta, led an army into Thessaly to punish 
those who had sided with the barbarians, but the 
Aleuadae purchased his forbearance with bribes. 
(Herod, vi. 72, vii. 6, ix. 1, 58.) [Lbotychides, 
No. 2.] 

2. A Lacedaemonian, is mentioned by Diodorus 
(xiii. 76) as acting under Callicratidos during his 
operations in Lesbos, in b. c. 405, and aB having 
been commissioned by him, after the capture of 
Methymna, to conduct the heavy-armed troops to 
Mytilene. In the following year we again find 
Thorax in command of the land-force which co¬ 
operated with the fleet under Lysander in the 
6torming of Lampsacus (Xen. Hell. ii. 1. § 18 ; 
Plut. Lys. 9) ; and he was left at Samos as har- 
jnost by Lysander, when the latter was on his way 
to Athens after the battle of Aegospotami. (Diod. 
xiv. 3.) According to Plutarch, when the satrap 
Pbamabazus sent to Sparta to complain of ravages 
committed in his territory by Lysander, the Lace¬ 
daemonian government put Thorax to death, as he 
; was a friend and colleague of the ace lsed admiral, 

4 a 
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and they had found money in his possession. 
(Plut. Lye. 19.) The date "and circumstances of 
this, however, are very doubtful. (See Thirlwall’s 
Greece , vol. iv. App. iv.) [E. E.] 

THORISMOND or TORISMOND, king of the 
Visigoths, a.d. 451 — 452. He succeeded his father 
Theodoric I., who fell at the battle of Chllons, in 
which Attila was defeated. Thorismond was also 
present at this battle, and distinguished himself 
greatly by his personal courage. Anxious to revenge 
the death of his father, and to follow up the advan¬ 
tages the Roman and Gothic army had already 
gained, Thorismond proposed an attack upon the 
king of the Huns in his camp; but Aetius, the Homan 
general, fearing that the extirpation of the Huns 
would make the Visigoths the masters of the Ro¬ 
man dominions, dissuaded Thorismond from his pur¬ 
pose, by representing to him the danger of absence 
from his capital at the commencement of his reign, 
since he had ambitious brothers who might seize both 
his treasures and his crown. These arguments 
easily persuaded the youthful monarch to return to 
Toulouse. In the following year (a. d. 452), if 
we may believe Jornandes, he defeated Attila, 
who had attacked the Alani after his return from 
Rome ; but Gregory of Tours speaks simply of the 
conquest of the Alani by Thorismond, without 
making any mention of Attila. At the close of 
the 6ame year Thorismond was murdered by his 
brothers Theodoric and Frederic, the former of 
whom succeeded him on the throne. (Jomandes, 
de Reb. Get 41—43 ; Idatius, Chron.; Greg. Tur. 
ii. 7; Sidon. Apoll. Ep. vii. 12; Tillemont, Jlis- 
toire dcs Empcreurs , vol. vi.) 

THO'RIUS BALBUS. [Balbus.] 

P. THRA'SEA PAETUS*, one of those dis¬ 
tinguished Romans in the reign of Nero who were 
disgusted with the tyranny and corruption of the 
times in which they lived, and endeavoured to 
carry into practice the severer virtues of the Stoic 
philosophy. He was a native of Patavium (Padua), 
and was probably bom soon after the death of 
Augustus. Nothing is related of his early years, 
and we only know that he was of a noble family, 
and inherited considerable wealth from his ancestors. 
In his youth he devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of the Stoic philosophy, and he appears 
at an early period of his life to have made the 
younger Cato his model, of whose life he wrote an 
account. (Plut. Cat Min. 25, 37.) At what period 
he settled at Rome, is uncertain, but there he 
became acquainted with the best spirits of his age. 
His house and gardens were the place in which the 
lovers of liberty and virtue were accustomed to 
assemble, and he himself became the counsellor and 
friend of them all, and was regarded by them with 
the utmost veneration and love. In his marriage 


* The gentile name of Thrasea is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer, and has given rise to some 
dispute. Lipsius (ad Too. Ann. xvi.21) Buspected 
that it might be Valerius, because we find in an in¬ 
scription, a L. Valerius Messalla Thrasea, who was 
consul in a. d. 196, but we have no evidence that 
this person was a descendant of Thrasea Paetus, 
and the name of Thrasea occurs in other gentes. It 
lias been conjectured, with more probability, by 
Haase (in Ersch and Gruber's Eneyklapadi e, art. 
P'AtusX that Fannius was the gentile name of our 
Thrasea, since his daughter was called Fannia, and 
not Arria, like her mother and grandmother. 
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he sought a wife of congenial principles. He mar¬ 
ried Arria, the daughter of the heroic Arria, who 
showed her husband Caecina how to die [Arria] ; 
and his wife was worthy of her mother and her 
husband. At a later period he gave his own 
daughter in marriage to Helvidius Priscus, who 
trod closely in the footsteps of his father-in-law. 
Thus he was strengthened in his pursuit of high 
and noble objects by his domestic connections as 
well as by the friends with whom he constantly 
associated. 

The first time that the name of Thrasea is men¬ 
tioned in connection with public affairs, is in a. d. 
57, when he had already acquired considerable re¬ 
putation. In that year he gave the most active 
support to the Cilicians, in their accusation of their 
late governor Cossutianus Capito, who, in conse¬ 
quence, gave up his intention of defending himself, 
and was condemned, and who thus became one of 
Thrasea’s bitterest enemies. (Comp. Tac. Ann . xiii. 
33, with xvi. 21, sub fin.) In the following year 
(a. d. 58) Thrasea spoke in the senate on a matter 
trifling in itself, but which is recorded by the his¬ 
torian (Ann. xiii. 49) on account of the censure which 
Thrasea received in consequence from the friends of 
the court. Shortly after this, in March, a. d. 59, 
Thrasea acted in a manner far more offensive to 
the emperor. In this year the tyrant had killed 
his mother Agrippina, to whom he owed the throne, 
and sent a letter to the senate, informing them that 
she had conspired against his life, and had received 
the punishment that was her due. The obsequious 
senators forthwith proceeded to vote to the matri¬ 
cide all kinds of honours. This was more than the 
noble spirit of Thrasea could endure. He had been 
accustomed to give his assent in silence or with a 
few words to the former acts of adulation displayed 
by the senate towards their imperial master ; but 
now, as soon as he had heard the emperor’s letter, 
he rose from his seat and quitted the house without 
waiting till it came to his turn to give his opinion. 
Nero took no public notice of the conduct of Thrasea 
at the time, but he did not forget it, and only waited 
for a convenient opportunity to gratify his revenge. 

In a. d. 62 Thrasea gave another instance of 
courage in the senate. The praetor Antistius had 
been accused of writing libellous verses against 
Nero, and the consul elect, to please the emperor, 
had proposed that the offender should be put to 
death. Thrasea, on the contrary, maintained that 
this punishment was too severe, and proposed in its 
place confiscation of property and banishment to an 
island. The freedom of Thrasea broke the spell of 
slavery. The majority of the senate voted in 
favour of his proposition ; and although Nero ex¬ 
pressed his displeasure at the sentence, Thrasea 
would not yield, and the senate followed his noble 
example. In the course of the same year Thrasea 
spoke in the senate on occasion of the trial of 
Claudius Timarchus, of Crete, with great applause, 
denouncing some of the causes of the evils of the 
provincial administration, and pointing out their 
remedy. 

In a. d. 63 Thrasea received a public expression 
of Nero’s hatred. At the beginning of that year 
the senate went in a body to Antium, to congra¬ 
tulate Nero upon his wife Poppaea having recently 
given birth to & daughter ; hut Thrasea alone was 
forbidden to enter the imperial presence, an inti¬ 
mation of his approaching fate which he received 
with his usual calmness, for he had often been ac- 
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customed to say in the language of the Stoic school, 
“ Nero can kill me, but cannot injure me.” He 
did not, however, court his fate. During the next 
three years he retired almost entirely from public 
life, and was hardly ever seen in the senate. But 
Nero could neither forget nor forgive him ; and 
accordingly, after he had put to death so many 
distinguished men on occasion of Piso’s conspiracy, 
he resolved, to use the words of Tacitus ( Ann. xvi. 
21), to murder Virtue herself, by the execution of 
Thrasea and his friend Barca Soranus. The accu¬ 
sation, condemnation, and death of Thrasea, are 
related by Tacitus, with more than his usual power; 
and we must refer our readers for the details of 
the tragic scene to the masterly pages of the great 
historian. The accusation against Thrasea was 
placed in the hands of his old enemy Cossutianus 
Capito, and of Eprius Marcellus. One of his friends, 
Arulenus Rusticus, who was then tribune of the 
people, offered to put his veto upon the decree of 
the senate, but Thrasea would not allow him thus 
to sacrifice his life. On the day of his impeachment 
the temple of Venus, where the senate assembled, 
was surrounded by soldiers, and bodies of troops 
were stationed in all the public buildings and open 
places of the city. The senators had no alternative 
but submission or death. They gratified the wishes 
of the emperor by condemning Thrasea and Barea 
Soranus to death, and Helvidius Priscus, Thrasea’s 
son-in-law, to banishment. Thrasea was allowed 
the choice of his own death. It was late in the 
day when the senate pronounced its sentence ; and 
the consul forthwith sent his quaestor to carry the 
fatal news to Thrasea. He was in his gardens con¬ 
versing with his friends, and was at that moment 
more particularly engaged in conversation with the 
Cynic philosopher Demetrius; and the subject of 
their discussion, as far as could be gathered from the 
few words that were overheard, appeared to be the 
immortality of the soul. The conversation was in¬ 
terrupted by the arrival of Domitius Caecilianus, 
one of Thrasea’s most intimate friends, who in¬ 
formed him of the senate’s decision. Thrasea 
forthwith dismissed his friends, that they might 
not be involved in the fate of a condemned person ; 
and when his wife wished to follow the example of 
her mother, and die with her husband, he entreated 
her to preserve her life for the sake of their daughter. 
He then went into a colonnade, where he awaited 
the arrival of the quaestor. When the latter had 
delivered to him the decree of the senate, he retired 
into his chamber with Demetrius and Helvidius 
Priscus, and there had the veins of both his arms 
cut. As the blood gushed forth, he said “ Let us 
offer a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer,” and then, 
addressing a few words to the quaestor, he calmly 
awaited the approach of death. His last words 
were spoken to Demetrius, but these, unfortunately, 
are not preserved, as the existing MSS. of the 
Annals of Tacitus break off at this point. Thrasea 
perished in a. d. 66, two years before the death of 
Nero. His panegyric was written by his friend 
and admirer, Arulenus Rusticus, who was in con¬ 
sequence put to death by Domiti&n. (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 49, xiv. 12, 48, 49, xv. 20—22, xvi. 21—35, 
Hist. ii. 91, iv. 5, Agric. 2 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 15, 
lxii. 26 ; Suet Ner . 37, Dom. 10 ; Plin. Ep. vii. 
19, viii. 22 ; Plut Praecep. Reip. Gerend. c. 14, p. 
810, a. ; Arrian, Dissert, i. 1. § 26 ; Mart. i. 9 ; 
Juv. v. 36.) 

THRA'SEA PRISCUS, a man of noble birth 
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and great acquirements, was slain by Caracalla in 
A. D. 212. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 5.) We learn from 
the Fasti that his full name was L. Valerius Mes- 
salla Thrasea Priscus, and that he was consul along 
with C. Domitius Dexter in a. d. 196, under Sep- 
timius Severus. 

THRA'SIUS ( Qpd<rm ). 1. A soothsayer who 
is also called Phrasius. (Hygin. Fab. 56 ; Ov. Art. 
Am. i. 649 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 11.) 

2. A Trojan who was killed by Achilles. 
(Horn. II. xxi. 210.) [L. S.] 

THRASON, a statuary, mentioned by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 641), who saw several of his works in the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and, among them, 
statues of Penelope and Eurycleia. He is pro¬ 
bably the same artist whose name occurs in Pliny’s 
list of those who made atkletas et armatos et vena - 
tores sacrijkantesque . (//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
34.) 

There is an extant inscription in which mention 
is made of a statue dedicated to Artemis, the work 
of Straton of Pellene. From the form of the let¬ 
ters of the inscription, Bdckh supposes its date to 
be not earlier than the reign of Trajan or of Ha¬ 
drian, in which case, of course, the artist must 
have been a different person from the Thrason 
mentioned by Strabo and Pliny. (Bdckh, C. /. No. 
1823, vol. ii. p. 9 ; R. Rochette, Leltre h M. 
ScJtom, p. 418, 2d. ed.) [P. S.j 

THRASO'NIDES ( epcuroASris ), a Stoic phi¬ 
losopher, whose conduct on a certain occasion is 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, in illustration of the 
definition of love given by the Stoics. (Diog. vii. 
130 ; copied by Suidas, s. v. y E poos.) [P. S.] 

THRA'SYAS (®pa<rvas) y an eminent herbalist, 
a native of Mantineia in Arcadia, the tutor of 
Alexias, who is said to have been able to drink 
hellebore with impunity. He lived shortly before 
the time of Theophrnstu9, and therefore probably 
about the middle of the fourth century b. c. (Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant, ix. 16. § 8 ; 17. §§ 1, 2.) 

It is uncertain whether he is the same person 
who was the author of some medical formulae men¬ 
tioned by Scribonius Largus (De Compos. Medi - 
cam. c. 208 (78)), and Aetius(ii. 4. 57, iii. 1. 65, 
pp. 415, 426). [W. A. O.J 

TH RASYBU'LUS (®pa<rt6ov\os). 1. Tyrant 
of Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia. We do not learn 
when he became tyrant, but from the expression of 
Herodotus (i. 22) it rather seems that he was 
tyrant during the whole of the eleven years’ war 
carried on by Sadyattes, and Alyattes against 
Miletus. It was in the twelfth year of that war 
that the temple of the Assesian Athene was burnt 
down, after which Alyattes fell sick, and the Delphic 
oracle, when consulted by him, refused to give a 
response till the temple was rebuilt. Periander, 
who was intimately connected with Thrasybulus, 
got to know the reply that had been given, and 
sent word to Thrasybulus, who, when the herald 
of Alyattes came to demand a truce till the temple 
should be rebuilt, gave directions that the greatest 
possible ostentation of plenty should be made, to 
induce the belief that the Milesians had still 
abundance of provisions. The stratagem produced 
the desired effect. Alyattes, who had expected to 
find the people reduced to the last extremity, 
hastily concluded a peace, b. c. 612. (Herod. h20 
— 22 .) 

| According to Herodotus (vi. 92) his intercourse 

4 b 2 
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with Thrasybulus had an injurious effect upon the 
character and policy of Periander, rendering him 
cruel and suspicious. For the story of the mode 
in which Thrasybulus gave his advice to Periander 
as to the best means of securing his power, the 
reader is referred to the article Periander [Vol. II. 
p. 190]. A different version of the story is given 
by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 13, v. 10), according to 
whom the advice was given by Periander to 
Thrasybulus. 

2. An Athenian, the son of Thraso. He was 
an enemy of Alcibiades, and after the battle of 
Notium, went to Athens, for the purpose of laying 
accusations against Alcibiades, in consequence of 
which the latter was removed from his command. 
(Plut. Ah. 36.) 

3. An Athenian, the son of Lycus, of the deme 
Steiria. He was zealously attached to the demo¬ 
cratic party, and was a warm friend of Alcibiades. 
The first occasion on which we find him mentioned 
is in b. c. 411, when he was in command of a 
galley in the Athenian fleet at Samos, and took an 
active part in the suppression of the oligarchical 
conspiracy (Thuc. viii. 73). When the news arrived 
of the establishment of the Four Hundred at Athens, 
Thrasybulus and ThraByllus were among the most 
active in urging resistance to the oligarchy, and 
exacted a solemn oath from the Athenians of the 
fleet that they would maintain the democracy, and 
persevere in the war with the Peloponnesians. In 
an assembly held soon after in the camp, some of 
the suspected generals were removed, and others 
appointed in their room. Among the latter was 
Thrasybulus. Through the influence of Thrasybulus 
a decree was passed by the camp assembly, by 
which Alcibiades was pardoned and recalled. Thra- 
sybulns himself sailed to fetch him from the court 
of Tissaphernes. Shortly afterwards he set out 
towards the Hellespont with five galleys, when 
news arrived of the revolt of Eresus. After his 
junction with Thrasyllus was fought the battle of 
Cynossema, in which Thrasybulus commanded the 
right wing, and by a sudden attack upon the 
Peloponnesians, who had gained a partial success, 
turned the fortune of the day. (Thuc. viii. 75, 76, 
81, 100, 104, &c ) Just before the battle of 
Cyzicus Thrasybulus joined Alcibiades with twenty 
galleys, having been despatched on an expedition 
to collect money from Thasos and other places in 
that quarter. (Xen. Hellen. i. 1. § 12.) In 407 
he was sent with a fleet of thirty ships to the coast 
of Thrace, where he reduced most of the revolted 
cities to submission. (Xen. Hellen. i. 4. § 9 ; j 
Demosth. adv. Left. p. 474 ; Diod. xiii. 72.) He 
was about the same time elected one of the new 
generals, together with Alcibiades. While engaged 
in fortifying Phocaea, he received a visit from 
Alcibiades, who had left his fleet at Notium. 
(Xen. l.c. i. 5. § 6.) After the unfortunate battle 
of Notium took place, he was involved in the 
disgrace of Alcibiades, and was superseded in his 
command, but still continued to serve in the fleet. 
He was one of the subordinate officers at the battle 
of Arginusae, and was one of those charged with 
the duty of taking care of the wrecks. (Xen. i. 6. 
§ 35.) He is said to have had a dream before the 
battle, which portended the victory and the death 
of the generals (Diod. xiii. 97). On the establish¬ 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants he was banished, and 
was living in exile at Thebes when the rulers of 
Athens were perpetrating their excesses of tyranny. 
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Being aided by the Thebans with arms and money, 
he collected a small band, and seized the fortress 
of Phyle, where he was rapidly reinforced, and 
after repulsing an attack made upon the fortress, 
he defeated the forces placed to check the incursions 
of the garrison. Four days afterwards he descended 
with a body of 1000 men and marched into 
Peiraeus, taking up a strong position on the hill of 
Munychia, where he was joined by most of the 
population of Peiraeus. The forces of the tyrants 
were immediately despatched against them, but 
were defeated, though with no great loss. The 
Ten, who were appointed in place of the Thirty, 
however, showed no less disposition to overpower 
Thrasybulus and his party, who strengthened 
themselves as much as possible, and made foraging 
excursions every day from Peiraeus. In conse¬ 
quence of the application of the oligarchs Lysander 
and Libys were sent to blockade Peiraeus. The 
exiles however were delivered from their perilous 
position through the machinations of Pausanias. 
After they had sustained a severe defeat, Pausanias 
secretly sent to them, directing them to send an 
embassy to him, and suggesting the kind of 
language that they should hold. An armistice was 
concluded with them, and deputies were despatched 
by them to plead their cause at Sparta. The issuo 
was a general reconciliation, accompanied by an 
amnesty, and the exiles entered the city in 
triumph, and offered a sacrifice to Athene on the 
Acropolis. Soon afterwards the oligarchical exiles 
at Eleusis, who were preparing to renew the civil 
war, were overpowered, and a new act of amnesty 
was passed with respect to them, the credit of 
which seems to have belonged to Thrasybulus and 
his friends. (Xen. Hellen. ii. 4. §§ 2—43 ; Diod. 
xiv. 32, 33 ; Paus. i. 29. § 3, iii. 5. $ 1; Plut. Lys. 
27.) In b. c. 395 we find Thrasybulus moving tho 
decree for an alliance between Thebes and Athens, 
when the former was menaced by Sparta, and 
leading an army to the help of the Thebans (Paus. 
iii. 5. § 4 ; Xen. Hdlcn. iii. 5. § 16, &c). In b. c. 
390 Thrasybulus was sent with forty ships to aid 
the democratical Rhodians against Teleutias. Not 
finding that he could be of any service at Rhodes, 
he sailed away to Thrace, where he reconciled two 
Odrysian princes, Amadocus and Seuthes, and 
brought them to enter into alliance with Athens. 
Seuthes offered to give him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. He then proceeded to Byzantium, where 
by the aid of Archebitis and Heracleides he esta¬ 
blished the democratical party, and restored the 
Athenian interest. He also brought Chalcedon into 
alliance with Athens. In the island of Lesbos he 
reduced Methymna and some other towns. From 
Lesbos he sailed southwards, and having anchored 
in the Phirymedon near Aspendus, the inhabitants of 
this place fell upon him in the night and killed him 
in his tent. (Diod. xiv. 94, 99 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. 
8. § 25, &c.; Demosth. adv. Lept. p. 475.) His tomb 
was on the road leading to the Academy, near 
those of Pericles, Chabrias, and Phormion. (Paus. 
i. 29. § 3.) 

4. Son of the preceding, had for some offence or 
other a fine of ten talents inflicted on him. (Demosth. 
de fals. Leg. p. 431.) 

5. An Athenian, a native of the deme Colvttus, 
was one of the companions of Thrasybulus the 
Steirian at Phyle and Peiraeus. In B. c, 388 he 
was in command of eight ships off the coast of 
Thrace. We learn that nevertheless he was twice 
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condemned and thrown into prison. (Xen. HeUen. 

v. 1. § 26 ; Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 742.) 

6. An Elean, the son of Aeneas. He was a 
soothsayer, in which capacity he foretold to the 
Mantineans their victory over Agis and the Lace¬ 
daemonians, and himself took part in the battle. 
(Pans. vi. 2. § 4, viii. 10. § 5 ; comp. vi. 13. § 11, 

vi. 14. § 9.) 

7. Brother of Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. On 
the death of Hieron, Thrasybulus succeeded 
him in the government. It does not appear dis¬ 
tinctly whether he assumed the tyranny because 
the son of Gelon was not yet old enough, or, 
as the language of Aristotle ( Polit . v. 8) indi¬ 
cates, though called tyrant, and possessing the 
substance of power, was in fact little more than 
the minister or favourite of his nephew, whom 
he is said to have corrupted, that he might after¬ 
wards supplant him. Aristotle’s version of the 
matter also represents the resistance offered by the 
friends of the rightful heir, as leading to the over¬ 
throw of the dynasty. It is possible enough, as 
Hr. Thirl wall suggests (Hist, of Greece , vol. iii. 
p. 224), that Thrasybulus became the guardian of 
his nephew on the death of Polyzelus, and before 
the death of Hieron ; and that, having rendered the 
youth odious and contemptible, he found no diffi¬ 
culty, when Hieron died, in setting him aside, and 
usurping his authority. This supposition, however, 
still leaves unexplained Aristotle’s statement about 
the expulsion of the dynasty, which is one of the 
most important features of his account. Little, 
therefore, is gained by any endeavour to reconcile 
the two versions. According to the more detailed 
narration of Diodorus (xi. 67), Thrasybulus di¬ 
rectly succeeded Hieron, and soon provoked a revolt 
by his rapacity and cruelty. With the aid of 
foreign mercenaries, and some troops from Aetna 
and Catana, amounting altogether to 15,000 men, 
he maintained his ground for some time in Aera- 
dina and the Island. The Syracusans entrenched 
themselves in the quarter called Tyche, and sent 
for assistance to Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Hi- 
mera, and the inland cities of Sicily. They readily 
lent their aid, and Thrasybulus was decisively 
defeated both by sea and by land. He thereupon 
entered into a negotiation with his revolted sub¬ 
jects, and was allowed to abdicate his authority 
and retire into exile. He withdrew to Locri, in 
Italy, and there ended his days. His dynasty 
ended with him. 

8. Son of Xenocrates, and nephew of Theron 

tyrant of Agrigentum. He is mentioned on more 
than one occasion by Pindar. (Pyth. vi., Isthm. ii., 
Fragm. 89. 1.) [C. P. M.] j 

THRASYBU'LUS (0pa<rtteoi/\os), a friend j 
and contemporary of Galen, in the latter half of 
the second century after Christ. Galen addressed 
two of his works to him, viz. De Optima Seda 
(vol. i. p. 106) and Utrum Medicinae sit an Gym- 
nastices Hygieine (vol. v. p. 806) ; but it does not 
seem certain that he was a physician. [W. A. G.] 

THRASYDAEUS (< dpcurvtaios ). 1. A citi¬ 
zen of Elis, and leader of the democratic party 
there. When the Spartans ■ under Agis invaded 
the Elean territory, in b. c. 400, the oligarchs of 
Elis, led by Xenias, made an attempt to over¬ 
power their political adversaries, and killed, among 
others, a man, whom, from the likeness between 
the two, they mistook for Thrasydaeus. The 
democratic party were hereupon much disheart- 
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ened, but the mistake was soon discovered, and 
Thrasydaeus, who, at the beginning of the out¬ 
break, was sunk in sleep from the influence of 
wine, put himself at the head of the people, and 
completely conquered the oligarchs. Agis, how¬ 
ever, when he retired from Elis, left a Lacedaemo¬ 
nian garrison in Epitalium, and the Eleans were so 
harassed by the ravages it committed, that Thrasy¬ 
daeus, in the following year (b. c. 399), was com¬ 
pelled to sue to Sparta for peace, and to purchase 
it by absolute submission. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. §§ 
27—30 ; Paus. iii. 8.) We may perhaps identify 
with the subject of the present article tne Thrasy- 
lacus of Elis, who is mentioned as having been per¬ 
suaded by his friend Lysias, the orator, to supply 
two talents to the Athenian patriots under Thra¬ 
sybulus, in aid of their enterprise against the 
Thirty Tyrants, b. c. 403 (Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X . 
Orat. Lys.) 

2. Of Elis, an eunuch, who, instigated by a 
private injury, murdered Evanoras, king of Salamie 
in Cyprus, in b. c. 374. (Theopomp. ap. Phot. 
p. 120, a, b ; comp. Arist. Pol. v. 10, ed. Bekk. ; 
Diod. xv. 47 ; Wess. ad loc.) [Evagoras, No. 
1 J [E E J 

THRASYDAEUS (0pacrv5a?os), tyrant of 
Agrigentum, was the son and successor of Theron. 
Already during his father’s lifetime he had been 
appointed to the government of Himera, where, by 
his violent and arbitrary conduct, he alienated the 
minds of the citizens, so that they were on the 
point of breaking out into revolt. But having ap¬ 
plied for support to Hieron of Syracuse, that ruler 
betrayed their application to Theron, who, in con¬ 
sequence, put to death the leaders of the disaffected 
party, and effectually re-established his authority. 
(Diod. xi. 48.) Whether Thrasydaeus retained 
his position at Himera after this, we know not: 
but on the death of Theron he succeeded without 
opposition in the sovereignty of both cities. Ilis 
tyrannical and violent character soon displayed 
itself, and rendered him as unpopular at Agrigentum 
as he had been at Himera. But his first object 
was to renew the war with Hieron, against whom 
he had already taken an active part during his 
father’s lifetime. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol, iL 29.) He 
therefore assembled a large force of mercenaries, 
besides a general levy from Agrigentum and Hi¬ 
mera, and advanced against Hieron, but was de¬ 
feated after an obstinate and sanguinary struggle ; 
and the Agrigentines immediately took advantage 
of this disaster to expel him from their city. He 
made his escape to Greece, but was arrested at 
Megara, and publicly executed. (Diod. xi. 53.) 
Diodorus assigns the whole of these events to the 
year b. c. 472, in which Theron died, but there 
are some difficulties in this chronology. (See 
Bockh, ad Pind. vol iii. p. 209 ; and Brunet de 
Presle, Recherches sur les Etablissemens Greca en 
Sidle , p. 145, note.) [E. H. B.l 

THRASYLLA ENNIA. [Ennia.] 
THRASYLLUS or THRASYLUS ( &pd(rv \- 
Aoj, QpdauAos). 1. An Argive, was one of the 
five generals of the commonwealth when Argolis 
was invaded by the Lacedaemonians under Agis 
II., in b.c. 418. Agis succeeded in placing a 
division of his army between the Argive forces and 
Argos, thus cutting them off from their city, while 
their flank and rear were threatened by his two 
other divisions. Thrasyllus perceived the danger 
of this position, and, together with Alciphron (one 
4 b 3 
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of his fellow-citizens and a proxenua of Lacedae¬ 
mon), obtained an interview with Agis, and in¬ 
duced him by the hope of a permanent peace to 
grant them a truce for four months. Thrasyllus 
and Alciphron, however, had taken this step with¬ 
out being authorized ; and the Argives, who ima¬ 
gined that they had been on the point of gaining 
an easy victory over the Lacedaemonians, shut in 
as the latter were between them and the city, were 
highly exasperated, and began to stone Thrasyllus 
in the military court which was always held just 
outside the walls of Argos after an expedition. He 
saved his life only by taking refuge at an altar, 
and he was punished by the confiscation of his 
property. (Thuc. v. 59,60.) 

2. An Athenian, was serving as a hoplite in the 
army at Samos, in n. c. 411, and was one of those 
who persuaded the soldiers and sailors to aid the 
Samian people against the expected attempt of the 
oligarchical conspirators to put down democracy in 
the island. The consequence was the defeat of the 
revolutionists. Shortly after, when CHAEREAshad 
brought to Samos an exaggerated account of the 
tyranny and violence of the 400 at Athens, Thra¬ 
syllus and Tlirasybulus bound the army by an 
oath to be faithful to democracy, zealous in the 
war with the Peloponnesians, and ever hostile to 
the revolutionary government at home ; and, in the 
election of new generals which ensued, these two 
were included in the number. In the same year, 
b. c, 411, Thrasyllus commanded the left wing of 
the fleet at the battle of Cynossema, in which the 
Athenians defeated the Peloponnesians ; and some¬ 
what later, after the victory gained by the Athe¬ 
nians over the Lacedaemonian fleet near Abydus, 
he was despatched to Athens to bear the good 
news and to ask for supplies. Some time after his 
arrival, Agis having, in a foray from Deceleia, ad¬ 
vanced too near the walls of the city, Thrasyllus 
led out the Athenians against him and obtained a 
slight advantage, in consequence of which his 
countrymen the more readily voted him a rein¬ 
forcement both of men and ships. With these he 
sailed early in b.c. 409 to Samos, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to the coast of Asia and attacked the town 
of Pygela without success. Within a few days, 
however, Colophon surrendered to him, and he 
then advanced into Lydia, and having ravaged the 
country, proceeded by sea against Ephesus, but 
here he was defeated and driven back to his Bhips 
by the forces of the Ephesians, united with those 
of Tissaphernes and the Syracusans ; and after 
sailing to Notium where he buried his dead, 
he steered his course for Lesbos. Here, while 
anchoring at Methymna, he observed the Syra¬ 
cusan squadron Bailing by, whereupon he attacked 
it, captured four ships with their crews, and chased 
the rest back to Ephesus. He then continued his 
voyage to Sestus, where he joined the force under 
Alcibiades,and the whole fleet crossed over together 
to Lampsacus; but the troops of Alcibiades, who 
had not sustained any defeat, refused to serve in 
the same ranks with those of Thrasyllus, conquered 
as they had been at Ephesus ; nor was this feeling 
removed till their common success in the ensuing 
winter against Pharnabazus near Abydus. In 
b. c. 408 Thrasyllus was engaged with Alcibiades 
in the successful operations at Chalcedon, which 
induced Pharnabazus to accept terms of accommo¬ 
dation from the Athenians. He probably shared 
also in the siege and reduction of Byzantium in the 
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same year, and in b. c. 407 he led home to Athens a 
portion of the triumphant armament. N ot long after, 
he was one of the generals who were appointed to 
supersede Alcibiades after the battle of Notium, 
and was present in that capacity at Arginusae in 
b. c. 406. After the battle it was he who proposed 
to leave 47 galleys behind to save the men from 
the wrecks, while the main body of the fleet should 
sail against the ships of the enemy, which were 
blockading Mytilene. He was also among the six 
generals who returned to Athens and were shame¬ 
fully put to death by the people through the in¬ 
trigues of Theramenes. It should be observed that 
Diodorus, in his account of several of the above 
events, substitutes, by an error, the name of Thra- 
sybulus for that of Thrasyllus. (Thuc. viii. 73, 75, 
76, 104, 105; Xen. Hell. i. 1. §§ 8, 33, 34, 2. §§ 
1—17, 3. §§ 4, &c., 14, &c., 4. § 10, 5. § 16, 
6* § 30, 7. §§ 2, 29, 34 ; Plat. Theag. p. 129 ; 
Plut Ale. 29—31 ; Diod. xiii. 64, 66, 74, 101, 
102 ; Palm, and Wess. ad Diod. xiii. 74.) [E. E.J 
THRASYLLUS (&pd<rv\\os\ a musician of 
Phlius, is mentioned by Plutarch ( de Mus. 21, p. 
1137, f.), in connection with Tyrtaeus of Manti- 
neia and Andreas of Corinth, as having purposely 
abstained from many of the artificial refinements 
which were introduced at an early period into 
Greek music. From the way in which he is men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch, he seems to have lived in the 
early part of the fifth century b. c. [P- S.J 
THRASYLLUS, was a celebrated astrologer 
at Rhodes, with whom Tiberius became acquainted 
during his residence in that island, and ever after¬ 
wards held in the highest honour. It was said 
that Tiberius had intended to kill him after con¬ 
sulting him respecting his future destinies ; but 
that Thrasyllus, when he had predicted the empire 
to Tiberius, said that he perceived from the ob¬ 
servation of the stars that his own death was near 
at hand, by which announcement he so convinced 
Tiberius of the truth of his art, that Tiberius not 
only gave up his intention of murdering him, but 
admitted him to his intimate friendship. Thrasyllus 
accompanied Tiberius to Rome, when he was 
recalled by Augustus, and appears to have always 
lived with him. He died in a. d. 36, the year 
before Tiberius, and is said to have saved the lives 
of many persons whom Tiberius would otherwise 
have put to death by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would live ten years 
longer. (Tac. Ann. vi. 20—22 ; Dion Cass, lv- 
11, lvii. 15, lviii. 27 ; Suet. Aug. 98, Tib. 14, 62, 
CaL 19 ; Schol. ad Juv. vi. 576 ; Julian. Ep. ad 
Themist . p. 265, Spanh.) The son of this Thrasyllus 
succeeded to his father's skill, and is said to have 
predicted the empire to Nero. (Tac. Ann. vi. 22, 
comp. xiv. 9 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 2.) 

THRASY'MACHUS (&paa^a X os) i a native 
of Chalcedon, was a sophist, and one of the earliest 
cultivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Gorgias. (Cic. Oral. 12, 13, 52; 
Quintil. iii. 1. § 10.) He is introduced by 
Plato as one of the interlocutors in the Politeia, 
and iB referred to several times in the Phaedrus. 
Like Prodicus and Protagoras, he discoursed and 
wrote on subjects of natural philosophy (Cic. de 
Oral. iii. 32. § 128) ; Plutarch (Symp. p. 616, d.) 
mentions a work by him on Illustrious Men 
('TircpSdMcrres). Quintilian speaks of him as 
one of the first who wrote on common places 
(probably in the b*fnitppai far optical mentioned by 
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Suid. 5 . v* ®paff.) He seems to have been par¬ 
ticularly fond of making his syllables fall into 
vaeons (Quintil. ix. 4. §87). Suidas, who very 
stupidly makes him a disciple of Plato and Isocrates, 
mentions as his works — 1. Orations (crvfx€ov\ «u- 
riKoi ). 2. T 4xv*l firiTopucrj. 3. Ilaf'yvia. 4. 

A<popfxaL pTjTopucal, Athenaeus (x. p. 416) quotes 
from one of his introductions. The following epitaph 
was placed upon his monument at Chalcedon: 
Totivopa ©ijra, p& f &\<pa, adv, 5, pv, &\<pa y yi, 
oft, ffdv. 

Tlarpis XaAtcrfi&v' % riyv'r] <ro<j>lr}. 

(Athen. x. p. 454.) [C. P. M.] 

THRASYME'DES (Qpacrup-fitiris), a son of the 
Pylian Nestor and Anaxibia, accompanied his 
father on the expedition against Troy, and returned 
with him to Pylos. (Horn. II. ix. 81, xiv. 10, 
xvi. 321, xvii. 378, 705, Od. iii. 39, 414, 442, See.) 
According to Philostratus (Her. iii. 2), he did not 
go to Troy. He was the father of Sillus, and his 
tomb was shown at Pylos in Messenia. (Pans. ii. 
18. § 7, iv. 36. § 2.) [L.S.] 

THRASYME'DES (Qpaa-vpdiSrjs), son 
Arignotus of Paros, was the maker of the chrys¬ 
elephantine statue of Asclepius, in his temple at 
Epidaurus. Pausanias (ii. 27. § 2) describes the 
statue as being about half the size of that of the 
Olympian Zeus at Athens. The god was seated 
on a throne, holding a staff in one hand, and with 
the other hand held over the dragon’s head, and 
with a dog lying by his side. The throne itself 
was adorned with sculptures, representing the Ar- 
give heroes, Bellerophon slaying the Chiraaera, and 
Perseus holding the severed head of MeduBa. 

From the reference in this passage to the chrys¬ 
elephantine statue of Zeus Olympius at Athens, 
which was made at the expense of Hadrian (Paus. 
i. 18. § 6), it has been conjectured that the Epi- 
daurians were indebted for the statue of their pa¬ 
tron deity to the munificence of the same emperor, 
or of Antoninus Pius, who expended large sums on 
the decoration of that city (Paus. ii. 27. § 7) ; but 
it seems improbable that, if this were the case, 
Pausanias should not have stated the fact in so 
many words. (SiebeliB, ad loc ., and Hirt, Gesch. 
d. bild. Kunste bei den Alten> p. 190.) [P. S.] 

THRIAE (0/naf), the name of three prophetic 
nymphs on Mount Parnassus, by whom Apollo 
was reared,and who were believed to have invented 
the art of* prophecy by means of little stones 
(dptaf), which were thrown into an urn. (Horn. 
Hymn . in Merc . 552 ; Schol. ad Callim. Hymn, in 
Apdl. 45 ; comp. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 814.) [L.S.] 
THU'CLES or THF/OCLES (©owcAijr, 0*o- 
#cAr)r), a citizen apparently of Chalcis in Euboea, 
who, having been cast by storms on the coast of 
Sicily, took notice of the fertility of the soil, and of 
the probable ease with which it might be won from 
the Sicel inhabitants. On his return home he 
made a report of these things, and was commis¬ 
sioned by the Chalcidian state to lead forth a body 
of colonists, Chalcidian and Naxian. With these 
he proceeded to Sicily, where. he occupied as a 
strong-hold the hill Taurus, overlooking the sea on 
the eastern coast — a place remarkable as the spot 
where Grecian conquest in the island first began, 
and as the site of the later city of Tauromenium,— 
and from this eminence, having now obtained pos¬ 
session of the land, he founded in the immediate 
neighbourhood the town of Naxos, about b.c. 736. 
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(Thuc. vl 3 ; Ephor. ap. Strab. vi. p. 267 ; Hella- 
nic. ap. Steph. Byx . 8. v. Xa\tc(s ; comp. Grote’s 
Greece , vol. iii. pp. 477, 478.) [E. E.] 

THUCYDIDES (&ovkvSISijs), historical. 1. 
An Athenian, of the demos Alopece, son of Melesias, 
and related to Cimon, to whom he is said to have 
been inferior in military talent, though he possessed 
more skill as a political tactician. After the death 
of Cimon, in b. c. 449, Thucydides became the 
leader of the aristocratic party, which he concen¬ 
trated and more thoroughly organized in opposition 
to Pericles. With all his ability, however, and all 
his family influence, he was no match for his great 
adversary either in eloquence or address ; and this 
he is said to have acknowledged himself, when king 
Archidamus II. of Sparta asked him whether he 
or Pericles waB the better wrestler. “ When I 
throw Pericles,” was the answer, “ he always 
contrives to make the spectators believe that he has 
had no fall.” The line of attack also, which Plu¬ 
tarch represents Thucydides as adopting, does not 
appear to have been the most judicious, for he 
inveighed against the profuse expenditure of 
Pericles in public works, by no means the least 
popular feature in the great statesman’s administra¬ 
tion, and not long after this the struggle came to 
an end by the ostracism of Thucydides in b. c. 444. 
(Plut. Per. 6, 8, 11, 14, 16.) From an allusion 
in Aristophanes ( Vesp. 947) we learn that, when 
he was in danger of this banishment, and rose to 
make his defence, he utterly broke down and was 
unable to open his mouth. According to the scholia 
on the same passage of Aristophanes, the historian 
Philochorus assigned as the cause of his exile some 
alleged misconduct during a command which he 
held in Thrace ; while Idomeneus related that he 
was not ostracised merely, but sentenced to per¬ 
petual banishment with confiscation of his property, 
and that he fled to Artaxerxes, king of Persia. 
Here, however, the scholiast appears to have con¬ 
founded Thucydides with Themistocles. [Idomk- 
neu8.] (Comp. Arist. Ach. 668, G73.) That he 
retired to Sparta is in itself probable enough, and 
is in some measure confirmed by the anecdote, 
above related, of his conversation with Archidamus. 
But the usual term of ostracism, viz. ten years, 
seems to have been abridged in his case, since we 
hear of him in b. c. 440 (at least there is good 
reason to suppose it the same person) as united 
with Hagnon and Phormion in the command of 
forty ships, which were sent to reinforce Pericles, 
then engaged in the siege of Samos, The arrival 
of these vessels, together with other reinforcements, 
compelled the Samians to capitulate (Thuc. i. 117; 
comp. Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. iii. p. 53, note 1). 
Aristotle, according to Plutarch (Nic. 2) classed 
Thucydides with Nicias and Theramenes as an 
excellent citizen and distinguished by an hereditary 
feeling of good will towards the people. He left 
two sons, Melesias and Stephanus; and a son of 
the former of these, named Thucydides after hie 
grand-father, was a pupil of Socrates. (Plat. Men. 
p. 94, Thcag. p. 130, Lack. p. 179 ; Athen. vi. 
p. 234, e.) 

2. A Pharsalian, was a proxenus of the Athenians 
and happened to be at Athens in b. c. 411, during 
the usurpation of the Four Hundred. When the 
tumult against the government broke out in the 
Peiraeeus, and Theramenes had gone thither with 
the promise of quelling it, Thucydides with some 
difficulty restrained the adherents of the oligarchs 
4 u 4 
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in the city from inarching down to attack the 
rioters, representing the mischief attendant on civil 
discord while the Lacedaemonians were so close 
at hand. (Thuc. viii. 92.) 

3. A lieutenant of Martius Verus, by whom he 
was sent to establish Soaemus on the throne of 
Armenia, in the reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Thucydides accomplished his mission. (Suid. s. v. 
M dprios ; see above, Vol. I. p. 363, a.) [E. E.] 

THUCY'DIDES (©oukuJuSjjs), the historian,be¬ 
longed to the demos Halimus,and Halimus belonged 
to the phyle Leontis. He simply calls himself an 
Athenian (Thuc. i. 1). His father’s name wasOlo- 
rus (iv. 104). Marcellinus, and some other later 
writers, say that the name was Orolus. The two 
forms are easily confounded, and we assume the 
true name to be Olorus. Herodotus (vi. 39) men¬ 
tions a Thracian king called Olorus, whose daugh¬ 
ter Hegesipyle married Miltiades, the conqueror of 
Marathon, by whom she became the mother of 
Cimon. The ancient authorities speak of consan¬ 
guinity between the family of Cimon and that of 
Thucydides, and the name of the father of Thucy¬ 
dides is some presumption of a connection with 
this Thracian king. The mother of Thucydides 
was also named Hegesipyle, though Marcellinus is 
the only authority for his mother’s name. It is 
conjectured that Hegesipyle may have been a 
granddaughter of Miltiades and Hegesipyle, but 
there is no evidence to show who the mother of 
Thucydides was, nor how his father was connected 
with the family of Miltiades. It is also said that 
there was consanguinity between the family of 
Thucydides and the Peisistratidae; but this also 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

A statement by Pamphilus, which is preserved 
by Gellius (xv. 23), makes Thucydides forty years 
of age at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war or B. c. 431, and accordingly he was born in 
u. c. 471. The historian says that he lived to 
see the end of the war, and the war ended in B. c. 
404. Kruger attempts to show, on the authority 
of Marcellinus, that Thucydides was only about 
twenty-five years of age at the commencement of 
the war; but he relies too much on his own inter¬ 
pretation of certain words of Thucydides, which 
are by no means free from ambiguity (v. 26, a<V- 
6av6nevos rtf tiKikIo.). There is a story in Lucian’s 
Herodotus or Aetion of Herodotus having read his 
History at the Olympic games to the assembled 
Greeks; and Suidas ( s , v. Qou/cvSiSys) adds that 
Thucydides, then a boy, was present, and shed 
tears of emulation; a presage of his own future 
historical distinction. This story was first doubted 
by Bredow, and has since been critically discussed 
by others, and most completely by Dahlman (Hc- 
rodot) S[o.) who rejects it as a fable. The truth of 
the story is maintained at great length, and with 
greater tediousness, by Kruger. It is of little 
importance what any man thinks of the story: it 
is enough to remark that the direct evidence in 
support of it is very weak, and there are many 
plausible objections to be urged against it. Kruger 
has collected in his essay on Thucydides all that 
he could say in support of the story. 

Antiphon of Rhamnus, the most distinguished 
orator of the time, is said to have been the master 
of Thucydides in the rhetorical art; and as An¬ 
tiphon was a contemporary of Thucydides and 
older, there is no internal improbability in the 
statement. But the evidence for it, as Kriiger 
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shows, is really nothing more than this, that 
Caecilius in his life of Antiphon conjectures that 
Thucydides must have been a pupil of Anti¬ 
phon’s, because he praises Antiphon. Cicero, in 
his Brutus (c. 12), speaks of the eloquence of An¬ 
tiphon, and cites Thucydides as evidence, and it 
seems very unlikely that, if he knew Thucydides 
to have been a pupil of Antiphon, he would not 
have mentioned it. Anaxagoras also is named by 
Marcellinus, on the authority of Antyllus, as one 
of the teachers of Thucydides, as to which we may 
observe that it is possible that he was, for Anaxa¬ 
goras was some time at Athens, and Thucydides 
might have had the advantage of his instruction. 

That Thucydides, an Athenian, of a good family, 
and living in a city which was the oentre of Greek 
civilisation, must have had the best possible edu¬ 
cation, may be assumed; that he was a man of 
great ability and cultivated understanding his work 
clearly shows. He informs us that he possessed 
gold mines in that part of Thrace which is oppo¬ 
site to the island of Thasos, and that he was a 
person of the greatest influence among those iu 
that part of Thrace (iv. 105). This property, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, he had from his ances¬ 
tors : according to other accounts he married a rich 
woman of Scaptesyle, and received them as a por¬ 
tion with her. Kriiger has a conjecture that Cimon, 
who took these mines from the Thasians, got an 
interest in them, and gave a part to that branch of 
his family to which Thucydides belonged. 

Suidas says that Thucydides left a son, called 
Timotheus ; and a daughter also is mentioned, who 
is said to have written the eighth book of the 
History of Thucydides. Thucydides (ii. 48) was 
one of those who suffered from the great plague of 
Athens, and one of the few who recovered. 

We have no trustworthy evidence of Thucydides 
having distinguished himself as an orator, though 
it is not unlikely that he did, for his oratorical 
talent is shown by the speeches that he has in¬ 
serted in his history. He was, however, em¬ 
ployed in a military capacity, and he was in com¬ 
mand of an Athenian squadron of seven ships, at 
Thasus, b. c. 424, when Eucles, who commanded 
in Amphipolis, sent for his assistance against 
Brasidas, who was before that town with an army. 
Brasidas, fearing the arrival of a superior force, 
offered favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
readily accepted, for there were few Athenians in 
the place, and the rest did not wish to make re¬ 
sistance. Thucydides arrived at Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, on the evening of the same 
day on which Amphipolis surrendered ; and though 
he was too late to save Amphipolis, he prevented 
Eion from facing into the hand of the enemy (iv. 
102, &c.). 

In consequence of this failure, Thucydides be¬ 
came an exile, probably to avoid a severer punish¬ 
ment, that of death, for such appears to have been 
the penalty of such a failure as his, though he may 
have done the best that he could. According to 
Marcellinus, Cleon, who was at this time in great 
favour with the Athenians, excited popular sus¬ 
picion against the unfortunate commander. Thu¬ 
cydides (v. 26) simply says that he lived in exile 
twenty years after the affair of Amphipolis, but he 
does not say whether it was a voluntary exile or a 
punishment. If it was voluntary, we may assume 
that he did not return to Athens, because he knew 
what fate awaited him. There are various un- 
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trustworthy accounts as to his places of residence 
during his exile; but we may conclude that he 
could not safely reside in any place which was 
under Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye 
on the events of the war, he must have lived in 
those parts which belonged to the Spartan alliance. 
His own words certainly imply that, during his 
exile, he spent much of his time either in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus or in places which were under Pelo¬ 
ponnesian influence (v. 26); and his work was the 
result of his own experience and observations. 
His minute description of Syracuse and the neigh¬ 
bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that he 
was personally acquainted with the localities ; and 
if he visited Sicily, it is probable that he also saw 
some parts of southern Italy, and an anonymous 
biographer speaks of Thucydides having been at 
Sybaris. But it is rather too bold a conjecture 
to make, as some have done, that Olorus and his 
son Thucydides went out in the colony to Thurii, 
B. c. 443, which was joined by Herodotus and the 
orator Lysias, then a young man. Timaeus, as 
quoted by Marcellinus, says that Thucydides du¬ 
ring his exile lived in Italy; but if he means during 
all the time of his exile, his statement cannot be 
accepted, for it would contradict the inference 
which may be fairly derived from a passage in 
Thucydides that has been already referred to. Ti- 
maeus, and other authorities also, affirmed that 
Thucydides was buried at Thurii; as to which 
Kruger ingeniously argues, that if he lived there 
for some time, there is nothing strange in a story 
being invented of his having been buried there, 
especially as he might have had a tomb built with 
the intention of occupying it. 

Thucydides says that he lived twenty years in 
exile (v. 26), and as his exile commenced in the 
beginning of b. c. 428, he may have returned to 
Athens in the beginning of a c. 403, and there¬ 
fore at or about the time whenThrasybulus liberated 
Athens. (Xen. Ilcllcn. ii. 4. §§22—38.) It 
may accordingly be conjectured that Thucydides 
joined Thrasybulus, and in company with him 
effected his return to his native country. Pau- 
sanias indeed (i. 23. § 9) states that Thucydides 
was recalled by a psephisma proposed by Oenobius, 
but this account creates 6ome difficulty, because it 
appeared from a critical enumeration of the authori¬ 
ties cited by Marcellinus, that there was a general 
permission for all the exiles to return after the 
conclusion of peace with the Laedaemonians, b. c. 
404. Thucydides himself says that he was twenty 
years in exile, and therefore he did not return 
till b. c. 408, unless we assume that his “ twenty 
years ” was merely a round number used to signify 
nineteen years and somewhat more ; or unless we 
assume that he did not return as soon as he might 
have done, but a few months later* so that the full 
term of twenty years was completed. 

There is a general agreement among the ancient 
authorities that Thucydides came to a violent end ; 
Zopyrus and Didymus, quoted by Marcellinus, 
affirm this; and Plutarch (Oimon 4), and Pau- 
sanias (i. 23. § 9) tell the same story. But there 
is a great diversity of evidence as to the place 
where he died ; and it is doubtful whether it was 
Thrace or Athens. Plutarch says, it is reported 
that he was killed in Scaptesyle in Thrace, but 
that his remains were carried to Athens, and his 
tomb is pointed out in the burial-place of Cimon, 
by the side of the tomb of Elpinice, the sister of 
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Cimon. Pausanias, who was well acquainted with 
Athens, says that his tomb was then not far from 
the Pylae Melitides ; and that he was assassinated 
after his return (ois Kanfei\ words which seem 
to imply that he did not long survive his restoration. 
Marcellinus, on the authority of Antyllus, quotes 
the inscription on his tomb at Athens: 

®ovKvtit1l7)S *0 \6pov (*0 p6\ov) 'AXlfiofoios (frdatie 
Keirai). 

We cannot doubt that there was a tomb of 
Thucydides at Athens, and he probably died 
there: the testimony of Timaeus that he died in 
Italy, is of little value. 

The question as to the time of the return of 
Thucydides to Athens, and of the place of his 
death and interment, is discussed by Kruger with 
a wearisome minuteness, and with uncertain re¬ 
sults. As to the time of the death of Thucy¬ 
dides, he concludes that it could not be later than 
the end or about the middle of the 94th Olympiad, 
that is, in any event not later than b. c. 401. His 
own direct testimony (v. 26) simply shows that he 
was living after the war was ended (b. c. 404). 
Dodwell argues that the third eruption of Aetna, 
which Thucydides (iii. 116) alludes to was the 
eruption of is. c. 399 or the 95th Olympiad ; but 
Thucydides means to say that the eruption, of 
which he does not fix the date, was prior to the two 
eruptions (b. c. 425 and 475) of which he does 
fix the dates. There is no doubt about the true 
interpretation of this passage. 

Tho time when he composed his work is another 
matter of critical inquiry. lie was busy in collect¬ 
ing materials all through the war from the begin¬ 
ning to the end (i. 22) ; but we do not know 
from his own evidence whether he wrote any por¬ 
tion of the work, as we now have it, during tho 
continuance of the war, though he would certainly 
have plenty of time during his exile to compose 
the earlier part of his history. Plutarch says that 
he wrote the work in Thrace ; and his words mean 
the whole work, as he does not qualify them {tbv 
Tt&Xifxov ruv TleXoirovvrjo-luv Hal *A drjvalvv tv 
0paKTj ire pi T"fjv ^Kairrrlv ii\rjv) f and this is con¬ 
sistent with Plutarch’s statement that he died in 
Thrace. Marcellinus says that he gave the work 
its last polish in Thrace ; and that he wrote it 
under a plane tree: this is very particular, and it 
is not improbable that he might write under a 
shady tree in fine weather, but such particularities 
are very suspicious. The most probable opinion is 
that he was engaged on the work till the time of 
his death. In the very beginning of his history 
(i. 18) he mentions the end of the war in a pas¬ 
sage which must have been written after b. c. 404. 
A passage in the first book (i. 93), when rightly 
interpreted, shows that it was written after the 
wall round the Peiraeeus was pulled down (Xen. 
Hellen. ii. 2). In the second book (ii. 65) he 
speaks of the Sicilian expedition, and the sup¬ 
port which Cyrus gave to the Lacedaemonians, 
and of the final defeat of the Athenians in this 
war ; all which passages consequently were 
written after the events to which they refer. A 
passage in the fifth book also (v. 26), mentions 
the end of the war, the duration of which, he 
says, was twenty-seven years. Thucydides un¬ 
doubtedly was collecting his materials all through 
the war, and of course he would register them as 
he got them ; but the work in the shape in which 
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•we have it, wm certainly not finished until after 
the close of the war. 

A question has been raised as to the authorship 
of the eighth and last book of Thucydides, which 
breaks off in the middle of the twenty-first year of 
the war (b. c. 411) j and with the remark that, 
“when the winter which follows this summer 
shall have ended, the one and twentieth year of 
the war is completed.” It differs from all the 
other books in containing no speeches, a circum¬ 
stance which Dionysius remarked, and it has also 
been supposed to be inferior to the rest as a piece 
of composition. Accordingly several ancient critics 
supposed that the eighth book was not by Thucy¬ 
dides: some attributed it to his daughter, and 
some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because both 
of them continued the history. The words with 
which Xenophon's HeUenica commence (/u,6t& 
Si ravra) may chiefly have led to the supposition 
that he was the author, for his work is made to 
appear as a continuation of that of Thucydides: 
but this argument is in itself of little weight ; and 
besides# both the style of the eighth book iB 
differentifrom that of Xenophon, and the manner 
of treatfagthe subject, for the division of the year 
into smttfners and winters, which Thucydides has 
observed in his first seven books, is continued in 
the eighth, but is not observed by Xenophon. The 
rhetorical style of Theopompus, which was the 
characteristic of his writing, renders it also im¬ 
probable that he was the author of the eighth 
book. It seems the simplest supposition to consider 
Thucydides himself as the author of this book, 
since he names himself as the author twice (viii. 
6, 60). Cratippus, a contemporary of Thucydides, 
who also collected what Thucydides had omitted, 
ascribes this book to Thucydides, remarking at 
the same time that he has introduced no speeches 
in it. (Dionys. De Thucyd. c. 1C, ed. Hudson.) 
Marcellinus and the anonymous author of the life 
of Thucydides also attribute the last book to him. 
The statement of Cratippu9, that Thucydides 
omitted the speeches in the last book because they 
impeded the narrative and were wearisome to his 
readers, is probably merely a conjecture. If Thu¬ 
cydides, after writing speeches in the first seven 
books, discovered that this was a bad historical 
method, we must assume that if he had lived long 
enough, he would have struck the speeches out of 
the first seven books. But this is very improbable ; 
a man of his character and judgment would hardly 
begin his work without a settled plan ; and if the 
speeches were struck out, the work would certainly 
be defective, and would not present that aspect of 
political affairs, and that judgment upon them, 
which undoubtedly it was the design of the author 
to present. Some reasons why there should be no 
speeches in the eighth book, in accordance with 
the general plan of Thucydides, are alleged by 
Krtiger ; and the main reason is that they are not 
wanted. Whatever may be the reason, the only 
conclusion that a sound critic can come to is, that 
the eighth book is by Thucydides, but that he may 
not have had the opportunity of revising it with 
the same care as the first seven books. 

A saying (\4yerat) is preserved by Diogenes 
that Xenophon made the work of Thucydides 
known (tls S6\av 1}yay*v) 9 which may be true, as 
he wrote the first two books of his HeUenica^ or 
the port which now ends with the second book, 
for the purpose of completing the history. The 
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statement in Diogenes implies that the work of 
Thucydides might have been lost or forgotten but 
for Xenophon’s care ; and if the statement is true, 
we may conclude that the manuscript of Thucy¬ 
dides in some way came into his possession, and 
probably the materials which the author had col¬ 
lected for the completion of his history. 

The work of Thucydides, from the commence¬ 
ment of the second book, is chronologically divided 
into summers and winters, and each summer and 
winter make a year (ii. 1). His summer com¬ 
prises the time from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox, and the winter comprises the period from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox. The division 
into books and chapters was probably made by the 
Alexandrine critics. In the second book he says 
at the beginning of the 47th chapter, “ such was 
the interment during this winter, and after the 
winter was over, the first year of the war wag 
ended.” He then goes on to say:—“ now in the 
commencement of the summer,” which is evidently 
the beginning of a new year, and of a new 
division, if he made any division in his history. 
Again, at the end of the eightieth chapter, he 
mentions the end of the second year of the war; 
and again in the last chapter of the second book he 
mentions the conclusion of the third year of the 
war. The third book begins just in the same 
manner, “ In the following summer,” as the eighty- 
first chapter of the second book. There is, then, 
nothing in the work itself which gives the least 
intimation that the division into books was part of 
the author's design ; and in fact, the division into 
books is made in a very arbitrary and clumsy way. 
The seventh book ought to end with the sixth 
chapter of the eighth book; and the seventh 
chapter of the eighth book ought to be the first. 
We may conclude from the terms in which Cratip¬ 
pus alludes to the eighth book (to TeAeureua rrjs 
broplas) that the division into books was not 
then made ; but it existed in the time of Diony¬ 
sius (Do Thucyd. c. 16, 17, &c.), and when Dio¬ 
dorus wrote (xii. 37, xiii. 42). 

There was a division of the work also into nine 
books (Diod. xii. 37) ; and a still later division 
into thirteen books. The title of the work, as well 
as the division into books, is also probably the work 
of the critics or grammarians. The titles vary in the 
MSS., but the simple title 'Xvyypoup^ is that which 
is most appropriate to the author’s own expression, 
®ovkvSLSti$ ’A6t)vcuos (v^iypaxf/e rbv *6\cuov 9 Ac. 
(i. 1). 

The history of the Peloponnesian war opens the 
second book of Thucydides, and the first is intro¬ 
ductory to the history. He begins his first book 
by observing that the Peloponnesian war was the 
most important event in Grecian history, which he 
shows by a rapid review of the history of the 
Greeks from the earliest period to the commence¬ 
ment of the war (i. 1—21). His remarks on the 
remote periods of Grecian history, such as Hellen 
and his sons, the naval power of Minos, and the 
war of Troy, do not express any doubt as to the 
historical character of these events; nor was it 
necessary for the author to express his scepticism ; 
he has simply stated the main facts of early 
Grecian history in the way in which they were 
told and generally received. These early events 
are utterly unimportant, when we view history, as 
the author viewed the object of his history, as 
matter for political instruction (i. 22). He de- 
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signed bis work to be “ an eternal possession,' 1 and 
such it has proved to be. After his introductory 
chapters (i. 1—23) he proceeds to explain the 
alleged grounds and causes of the war: the real 
causes were, he says, the Spartan jealousy of the 
Athenian power. His narrative is interrupted 
(c. 89—118), after he has come to the time when 
the Lacedaemonians resolved on war, by a digres¬ 
sion (inSoXii) on the rise and progress of the 
power of Athens ; a period which had been either 
omitted by other writers, or treated imperfectly, 
and with little regard to chronology, as by Hel- 
lanicus in his Attic history (c. 97). He resumes 
his narrative (c. 119) with the negotiations that 
preceded the war; but this leads to another di¬ 
gression of some length on the treason of Pausa- 
nias (c. 128—134), and the exile of Themistocles 
(c. 135—138). He concludes the book with the 
speech of Pericles, who advised the Athenians to 
refuse the demands of the Peloponnesians ; and his 
subject, as already observed, begins with the 
second book. Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti, has a 
chapter “ On the Summary of Thucydides,” or 
that part of his first book which treats of the 
period between b. c. 478 and 432. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian war began b. c. 431. 

A history which treats of so many events, 
which took place at remote spots, could only be 
written, in the time of Thucydides, by a man who 
took great pains to ascertain facts by personal in¬ 
quiry. In modern times facts are made known by 
printing as soon as they occur ; and the printed 
records of the time, newspapers and the like, are 
often the only evidence of many facts which 
become history. When we know the careless way 
in which facts are now reported and recorded by 
very incompetent persons, often upon very in¬ 
different hearsay testimony, and compare with 
such [records the pains that Thucydides took to 
ascertain the chief events of a war, with which he 
was contemporary, in which he took a share as a 
commander, the opportunities which his means 
allowed, his great abilities, and serious earnest 
character, it is a fair conclusion that we have a 
more exact history of a long eventful period by 
Thucydides than we have of any period in modern 
history, equally long and equally eventful. We 
are deceived as to the value of modern historical 
evidence, which depends on the eye-sight of wit¬ 
nesses, by the facility with which it is produced 
and distributed in print. But when we come to 
examine the real authority for that which is 
printed, we seldom find that the original witness 
of an important transaction is a Thucydides ; still 
less seldom do we find a man like him who has 
devoted seven and twenty years to the critical 
enumeration of the events of as many years. A 
laige part of the facts in Thucydides were doubt¬ 
less derived from the testimony of other eye-wit¬ 
nesses, and even in some cases not directly from 
eye-witnesses ; and that is also true of all modem 
histories, even contemporary histories ; but again, 
how seldom have we a Thucydides to weigh the 
value of testimony either direct or indirect (i. 22). 
His whole work shows the most scrupulous care 
and diligence in ascertaining facts ; his strict at¬ 
tention to chronology, and the importance that he 
attaches to it, are additional proof of his historical 
accuracy. His narrative is brief and concise: it 
generally contains bare facts expressed in the 
fewest possible words, and when we consider what 
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pains it must have cost him to ascertain these 
facts, we admire the self-denial of a writer who is 
satisfied with giving facts in their naked brevity 
without ornament, without any parade of his per¬ 
sonal importance, and of the trouble that his 
matter cost him. A single chapter must sometimes 
have represented the labour of many days and 
weeks. Such a principle of historical composition 
is the evidence of a great and elevated mind. The 
history of Thucydides only makes an octavo vo¬ 
lume of moderate size ; many a modem writer 
would have spun it out to a dozen volumes, and so 
have spoiled it. A work that is for all ages must 
contain much in little compass. 

He seldom makes reflections in the course of his 
narrative: occasionally he has a chapter of political 
and moral observations, animated by the keenest 
perception of the motives of action, and the moral 
character of man. Many of his speeches are po¬ 
litical essays, or materials for them ; they are not 
mere imaginations of his own for rhetorical effect; 
they contain the general sense of what was actually 
delivered as nearly as he could ascertain, and in 
many instances he had good opportunities of 
knowing what was said, for he heard some speeches 
delivered (i. 22). His opportunities, his talents, 
his character, and his subject all combined to pro¬ 
duce a work that stands alone, and in its kind has 
neither equal nor rival. His pictures are some¬ 
times striking and tragic, an effect produced by 
severe simplicity and minute particularity. Such 
is tlie description of the plague of Athens. Such 
also is the incomparable history of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, and its melancholy termina¬ 
tion. 

A man who thinks profoundly will have a form 
of expression which is stamped with the character 
of his mind ; and the style of Thucydides is 
accordingly concise, vigorous, energetic. We feel 
that all the words were intended to have a mean¬ 
ing, and have a meaning: none of them are idle. 
Yet he is sometimes harsh and obscure ; and pro¬ 
bably he was so, even to his own countrymen. 
Some of his sentences are very involved, and the 
connection and dependence of the parts are often 
difficult to seize. Cicero, undoubtedly a good 
Greek scholar, found him difficult ( Orator . c. 9) : 
he says that the speeches contain so many obscure 
and impenetrable sentences as to be scarcely intel¬ 
ligible ; and this, he adds, is a very great defect in 
the language of political life (in oratione civili). 

The first thing that is requisite in reading Thu¬ 
cydides is to have a good text established on a 
collation of the MSS., and this we owe to I. Bek- 
ker. Those who were accustomed to read Thucy¬ 
dides in such a text as Duker's, can estimate their 
obligations to Bekker. For the understanding of 
the text, a sound knowledge of the language and 
the assistance of the best critics are necessary; and 
perhaps nearly all has been done in this depart¬ 
ment that can be done. But after all, a careful 
and repeated study of the original is necessary in 
order to understand it. For the illustration of the 
text a great mass of geographical and historical 
knowledge is necessary ; and here also the critics 
have not been idle. To derive all the advantage 
from the work that may be derived for political 
instruction, we must study it; and here the critics 
give little help, for Politik is a thing they seldom 
meddle with, and not often with success. Here a 
man must be his own commentator; but a great 
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deal might be done by a competent hand in illus¬ 
trating Thucydides as a political writer. 

The Greek text was first published by Aldus, 
Venice, 1502 fol, and the Scholia were published 
in the following year. The first Latin translation, 
which was by Valla, was printed before 1500, and 
reprinted at Paris, 1513, fol., and frequently after 
that date. The first edition of the Greek text 
accompanied by a Latin version, was that of 
II. Stephens, 1564, fol.: the Latin version is that 
of Valla, revised by Stephens. This well printed 
edition contains the Scholia, the Life of Thucy¬ 
dides by Marcellinus, and an anonymous Life of 
Thucydides. The edition of I. Bekker, Berlin, 
1821, 3 vols. 8 vo. forms an epoch in the editions 
of Thucydides, and, as regards the text, renders it 
unnecessary to consult any which are of prior date. 
Among other editions are that of Poppo, Leipzig, 
10 vols. 8 vo., 1821—1838, of which two volumes 
are filled with prolegomena; of Haack, with se¬ 
lections from the Greek Scholia and short notes, 
Leipzig, 1820, 2 vols. 8 vo.; of Goller, 2 vols. 8 vo., 
Leipzig, 1826; and of Arnold, 3 vols. 8 / 0 ., Ox¬ 
ford** *830—18 3 5. 

Thu translations into modem languages are 
numerous. It was translated into French by Claude 
Seyssel, Paris, 1527, fol. The English version of 
Thomas Nieolls, London, 1550, fol. was made 
from the version of Seyssel. The Biographic Uni- 
vcrsolle mentions an anonymous English version, 
published at London in 1525. The English 
version of Hobbes appears to be mainly founded 
on the Latin versions, as a comparison of it 
with them will show, llobbes translated it for 
the political instruction which it contains. Thucy¬ 
dides was afterwards translated by W. Smith, 
1753, whose translation is generally exact; and 
again by S. T. Bloomfield, London, 1829. The 
most recent German translation is by II. W. F. 
Klein, Munich, 1826, 8 vo. Thucydides was trans¬ 
lated into French by Levesque, Paris, 1795, 4 vols. 
8 vo.; and by Gail, 1807, 8c c. Gail published the 
Greek text of Thucydides, the Scholia, the varia¬ 
tions of thirteen manuscripts of the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, a Latin version corrected, and the French 
version already mentioned, with notes historical 
and philological. The French version of Gail has 
been printed separately, 4 vols. 8 vo. 

The authorities for the Life of Thucydides have 
been generally referred to, and they are all men¬ 
tioned and criticised in the Untersuchungen uber 
c las Leben dcs Thucydides, , Berlin, 1832, by K.W. 
Krilger. The “ Annales Thucydidei et Xeno- 
phontei,” Ac. of Dodwell, Oxford, 1702, 4to., may 
also be consulted. The criticism of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus on Thucydides has itself been much 
criticised; most of his censure will not receive the 
approbation of just criticism. [G. L.] 

THUDIPPUS (GotfJhmroj), a contemporary of 
Phocion, of whom Plutarch relates one or two par¬ 
ticulars. ( Phoc . cc. 35, 36.) 

THUGE/NIDES (eovycytorjs), a comic poet 
of unknown age, whose name is only found in a 
few passages of the grammarians, in most of which 
it has been corrupted into Thucydides. The re¬ 
mains of his poetry consist of one title, Aoccurral, 
one complete line, and a few words (Suid. s. v. 
rpiax^rjva^ and perhaps «. v. b.vi<nr<xK*v ; Phot. 
I^ex. s. w. v6fja<roVi rpiaxOrjvcu; Pollux, vi. 
38; Zonar. Lex . s. v. AtifyBptoi; Antiatt. p. 114. 
22; Pierson, ad Moerin , p. 334 ; Porson, ad 
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Eurip . Hecith. 1166; Meineke, Frag . Com. Graec, 
vol. i. p. 499, vol. iv. pp. 593, 594 ; Editio Minor, 
p. 1183). Fabricius has wrongly made Thuge- 
nides a tragic poet. (Bibl. Graec, vol. ii. p. 
325.) . [P. S.] 

THURO (Govprf), a daughter of Phylas, be¬ 
came by Apollo the mother of Chaeron, the founder 
of Thurium. (Pans. ix. 40. § 3.) [L. S.] 

THY AS (0uc£s), a name of the female followers 
of Dionysus, is the same as &u»rfs. (Lycoph. Cass, 
143, 305 ; Ov. Fast, vl 514 ; Catull. 64, 392 ; 
comp. Tiiyia.) [L. S.j 

THY ESTES (0t/6mjs), a son of Pelops and 
Hippodameia, was the brother of Atreus and the 
father of Aegisthus. (Horn. 11. ii. 107 ; Aeschyl. 
Agam. 1242 ; Eurip. Or. 1008 ; comp. Atrkus; 
Pelops ; Agamemnon.) [L. S.] 

THYIA (Quia). 1. A daughter of Castalius 
or Cephisseus, became by Apollo the mother ot 
Delphu8. (Paus. x. 6. § 2 ; Herod, vii. 178.) She 
is said to have been the first to have sacrificed to 
Dionysus, and to have celebrated orgies in his 
honour. Hence the Attic women, who every year 
went to Mount Parnassus to celebrate the Diony- 
siac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, received 
themselves the name of Thyades or Thyiades. 
(Paus. 1. o. x. 4. § 2, 22. § 5 ; comp. 29. § 2 ; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 285.) 

2. A daughter of Deucalion, and, by Zeus, the 
mother of Macedon. (Hes. Fragm. 26, ed. Gott- 
ling ; Steph. Byz. s. v. Ma KeSoyla.) [L. S.] 

THYILLUS. [Satyrus, literary, No. 4.J 
THYLACIJS. [Onaethus.] 
THYMBRAEUS (®v/n€paios). 1. A surname 
of Apollo, derived from a place in Troas called 
Thymbra, where he had a temple in which Achilles 
was wounded, or from a neighbouring hill of the 
same name. (Strab. xiii. p. 598 ; Steph. Byz. s. v, 
®v/jLSpa ; Eurip. lihes. 224 ; Serv. ad Aen . iii. 85 ; 
Horn. II. x. 430.) 

2. A Trojan who was slain by Diomedes. (Horn. 
11. xi. 320.) [L.S.] 

THY'MELE, a celebrated mima or female 
actress in the reign of Domitian, with whom she 
was a great favourite. She frequently acted along 
with Latinus. (Juv. i. 35, vi. 66, viii. 197.) 
[Latinus.] 

THY'MILUS (GufifAoy), a statuary or sculp¬ 
tor, whose group of Eros and Dionysus standing 
together was seen by Pausanias in the temple of 
Dionysus at Athens, (i. 20. § 1.) [P. S.] 

THYMO'CHARES or THYMO'CHARIS 
(0u^uoxdp?7s, ®vfx6xapi*\ an Athenian, was placed 
in command of the squadron which was sent in 
haste to Euboea to oppose the Peloponnesian fleet 
under Hegesandridas, the appearance of which off 
the coast had excited so much alarm at Athens. 
Thymochares was defeated near Eretria, and the 
whole of Euboea, except Oreus, revolted to the 
enemy, a c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 95.) [Hegesan¬ 
dridas.] Later in the same year, soon after 
Hegesandridas had sailed from Euboea to act in 
concert with Mindarus in the north, Thymochares 
was sent from Athens in the same direction with a 
few ships. A battle ensued between the squadron 
of Hegesandridas and the portion of the Athenian 
navy to which Thymochares had brought rein¬ 
forcements, and the Peloponnesians proved vic¬ 
torious. (Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 1.) [E. E.] 

THY'MOCLES (®vpoK\r\s) y the author of a 
single epigram in the Greek Anthology, which is 
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taken from the Musa Puerilis of Straton. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 259 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 235, vol. xiii. p. 961.) [P. S.] 

THYMOETES (0w/wfr 779 ). 1. One of the 
elders of Troy. (Horn. II. iii. 146.) A soothsayer 
had predicted, that on a certain day a boy should 
be born, by whom Troy should be destroyed. On 
that day Paris was born to Priam, and Munippus 
to Thymoetes. Priam ordered Munippus and his 
mother Cylla to be killed. Hence Aeneas, in 
Virgil (Aen. ii. 31), says, that it was doubtful 
whether Thymoetes, in order to revenge himself, 
advised to draw the wooden horse into the city. 

2. An Athenian hero, believed to have been a 
son of Oxyntas, and king of Attica. One of the 
Attic demes (Thymoetiadae or Thymaetiadae) de¬ 
rived its name from him. (Suid. s. v. ; Paus. ii. 
i». §7.) 

3. A Trojan and a companion of Aeneas, who 
was slain by Turnus. (Virg. Aen. xii. 364.) [L. S.] 

THYMONDAS (Qv/btriySas), a son of Mentor 
the Rhodian, and nephew of Memnon. In b. c. 
333, he was sent down into Lycia by king Da- 
reius to commission Phamabazus to succeed Mem- 
non in the command of the fleet. [Pharnabazus, 
No. 3.] The land-force, consisting apparently of 
Greek mercenaries, Thyinondas was himself to re¬ 
ceive from Phamabazus, and to lead up to Syria 
to meet the king. 

At the battle of Issus, in the same year, 
Thymondas with his mercenaries occupied the 
centre of the Persian army, and did good service. 
After the battle, together with Aristomedes, 
Amyntas, and Bianor, and a large body of 
troops, he made his way over the mountains to 
Tripolis in Phoenicia. Here they found the ships 
which had conveyed their men over from Lesbos, 
and, having launched as many as they needed and 
burnt the rest, they sailed for Cyprus, and thence 
crossed over to Egypt. Whether ThymondaB took 
part there in the attempt of Amyntas to possess 
himself of the sovereignty, we have no means of 
deciding. (Arr. A nab. ii. 2, 8—10, 13 ; Curt. iii. 
8, iv. 1.) [Amyntas, No. 5.] [E. E.] 

THYO'NE (Qv(6v7}) 9 the name of Semcle, under 
which Dionysus fetched her from Hades, and in¬ 
troduced her among the immortals. (Horn, Hymn. 
v. 21 ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 3 ; Cic. de A 'at. Deor. iii. 
23 ; Pind. Pyth. iii. 99 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 25 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. L 636.) [L. S.] 

THYO'NE US (0u«v€<5s). I. A surname of 
Dionysus which has the same meaning as Thyone, 
both being formed from 3-veiv, “ to be inspired.’* 
(Ov. Met. iv. 13 ; Horat, Carm. i. 17.23 ; Oppian, 
Cyncg. i. 27 ; Hesych. a. v. Qvuvibr)s.) 

2. A son of Dionysus in Chios, and father of 
Thoas. (Acron, ad Horat. Carm. i. 17.23.) [L.S.] 
THYPHEI'TIDES, the maker of a painted 
vase discovered at Vulci, and now in the collection 
of M. Durand, under each handle of which is the 
inscription, EFOIE^EN 0TOEITIAE2. (Cab. 
Durand. No. 893; R. Rochette, Lettrc ct M. 
Schorn , pp. 60, 61, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

THYRSUS (0up<ros), a freedman of Octavian, 
whom the latter sent to Cleopatra at Alexandria, 
after the battle of Actium. Dion Cassius relates 
that Octavian made love to Cleopatra by means of 
Thyrsus, to induce her to betray Antony ; but 
Plutarch simply states that Thyrsus, through his 
frequent interviews with Cleopatra, excited the 
suspicions of Antony, who seized and whipped 
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him, and sent him back to Octavian. (Dion Cass, 
li. 8, 9 ; Plut. Ant. 73.) 

THYUS or THYS (0w>r, ©Or), a prince of 
Paphlagonia, who rebelled against Artaxerxes II. 
(Mnemon.) Datames, who was his first cousin, 
endeavoured to persuade him to return to his alle¬ 
giance ; but this had no effect, and on one occasion, 
when Datames had sought a friendly conference 
with him, Thyus laid a plot for his assassination. 
Datames escaped the danger through a timely 
warning given him by his mother, and, on his 
return to his own government, declared war against 
Thyus, subdued him, and made him a prisoner to¬ 
gether with his wife and children. Tie then ar¬ 
rayed him in all the insignia of his royal rank, 
dressed himself in hunter’s garb, and, having fas¬ 
tened a rope round Thyus, drove him before him 
with a cudgel, and brought him in this guise into 
the presence of Artaxerxes, as if he were a wild 
beast that he had captured. Cornelius Nepos de¬ 
scribes Thyus as a man of huge stature and grim 
aspect, with dark complexion, and long hair and 
beard. Aelian notices him as notorious for his 
voracity, while Theopompus related that he was 
accustomed to have 100 dishes placed on his table 
at one meal, and that, when he was imprisoned by 
Artaxerxes, he continued the same course of life, 
which drew from the king the remark that Thyus 
was living as if he expected a speedy death. (Com. 
Nep. Datam. 2, 3; Theop. ap. Ath. iv. pp. 144, f., 
145, a, x. p. 415, d; Ael. V. H. i. 27.) [E. E.] 

TIBERI'NUS, one of the mythical kings of 
Alba, son of Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is 
said to have been drowned in crossing the river 
Alba, which was hence called Tiberis after him, 
and of which he became the guardian god. (Liv. i. 
3 ; Dionys. i. 71 ; Cic. de Nah Deor. iii. 20.) 

TIBE'RIUS I., emperor of Rome, a. d. 14— 
37. His full name was Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar. He was the son of T. Claudius Nero 
[Nero, No. 7] and of Livia, and was born on 
the 16th of November, b. c. 42, before his mother 
married Augustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly 
made, and his health was very good. IJis face was 
handsome, and his eyes were large. He was care¬ 
fully educated according to the fashion of the day, 
and became well acquainted with Greek and Latin 
literature. He possessed talent both as a speaker 
and writer, but he was fond of employing himself 
on trivial subjects, such as at that time were com¬ 
prehended under the term Grammar (grammatica). 
His master in rhetoric was Theodorus of Gadara. 
He was a great purist, and affected a wonderful 
precision about words, to which lie often paid more 
attention than to the matter. Though not without 
military courage, as his life shows, he had a great 
timidity of character, and was of a jealous and 
suspicious temper; and these qualities rendered 
him cruel after he had acquired power. He had 
more penetration than decision of character, and he 
was often irresolute. (Tac. Ann. i. 80.) From his 
youth he was of an unsociable disposition, melan¬ 
choly and reserved, and this character developed 
itself more as he grew older. He had no sympa¬ 
thies nor affections, was indifferent about pleasing 
or giving pain to others: ho had all the elements 
of cruelty; suspicion nourished his implacable 
temper, and power gave hiA the opportunity of 
gratifying his long nourished schemes of vengeance. 
In the latter years of his life, particularly, he in¬ 
dulged his lustful propensities in every WAy that 
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a depraved imagination could suggest: lust and 
cruelty are not strangers. It is said, too, that he 
was addicted to excess in wine: he was not 
originally avaricious, but he became so. He affected 
a regard to decency and to externals. lie was the 
prince of hypocrites; and the events of his reign 
are little more than the exhibition of his detestable 
character. [Tacitus.] 

Tiberius was about thirteen years of age when 
he accompanied Augustus in his triumphal entry 
into Rome (b. c. 29) after the death of M. An- 
tonius: Tiberius rode on the left of Augustus and 
Marcellus on his right. Augustus conferred on 
Tiberius and his brother Drusus titles of dignity, 
while his grandsons, Caius and Lucius, were still 
living: but besides Caius and Lucius, Marcellus, 
the nephew of Augustus, had superior claims to 
the succession, and the prospect of Tiberius suc¬ 
ceeding to the power of his mother’s husband 
seemed at one time very remote. The death of 
Agrippa made way for Tiberius being employed in 
public affairs, and Augustus compelled him, much 
against his will, to divorce his wife Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, by whom he 
had one 6on, and who was then pregnant, and to 
marry Julia (b. c. 11), the widow of Ajpippa, and 
the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tiberius did 
not long live in harmony. He had one child by 
Julia, but it did not live. 

He was employed on various military services 
during the lifetime of Augustus. He made his 
first campaign in the Cantabrian war as Tribunus 
Militum. In b. c. 20 he was sent by Augustus 
to restore Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. Ar- 
tabazus, the occupant of the throne, was murdered 
before Tiberius reached Armenia, and Tiberius 
had no difficulty in accomplishing his mission. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 9.) It was during this campaign 
that Horace addressed one of his epistles to Julius 
Floras (i. 12), who was serving under Tiberius. 
In B. c. 15, Drusus and his brother Tiberius were 
engaged in warfare with the Rhaeti, who occupied 
the Alps of Tridentum (Trento), and the exploits 
of the two brothers were sung by Horace ( Carrn. 
iv. 4, 14 ; Dion Cass. liv. 22.) In b. c. 13 Tiberius 
was consul with P. Quintilius Varus. In b. a 11, 
the same year in which he married Julia, and 
while his brother Drusus was fighting against the 
Germans, Tiberius left his new wife to conduct, by 
the order of Augustus, the war against the Dalma¬ 
tians who had revolted, and against the Pannonians. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 31.) Drusus died (b. c. 9) owing 
to a fall from his horse, after a campaign against 
the Germans between the Weser and the Elbe. 
On the news of the accident, Tiberius was sent by 
Augustus, who was then at Pavia, to Drusus, 
whom he found just alive. (Dion Cass. lv. 2.) He 
conveyed the body to Rome from the banks of 
the Rhine, walking all the way before it on foot 
(Sueton. Tiber. 7), and he pronounced a funeral 
oration over his brother in the forum. Tiberius 
returned to the war in Germany, and crossed the 
Rhine. In b. c. 7 he was again in Rome, was 
made consul a second time, and celebrated his 
second triumph. (Veil. Pat. ii. 97.) 

In b. c. 6 he obtained the tribunitia potestas for 
five years, but during this year he retired with the 
emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent the 
next seven years. Tacitus (Ann. i. 53) says that 
his chief reason for leaving Rome was to get away 
trm his wife, who treated him with contempt, and 
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whose licentious life was no secret to her husband : 
probably, too, he was unwilling to stay at Rome 
when the grandsons of Augustus were attaining 
years of maturity, for there was mutual jealousy 
between them and Tiberius. During his residence 
at Rhodes, Tiberius, among other things, employed 
himself on astrology, and he was one of the dupes 
of this supposed science. His chief master in this 
art was Thrasyllus, who predicted that he would 
be emperor. (Tacit. Ann. vi. 21.) Augustus had 
not been very ready to allow Tiberius to retire to 
Rhodes, and he was not willing to let him come 
back ; but, at the instance of Caius Caesar, Tibe¬ 
rius was allowed to return, A. D. 2. He was re¬ 
lieved from one trouble during his absence, for his 
wife Julia was banished to the island of Pandataria 
(b. c. 2), and he never Baw her again. (Dion Cjyas. 
lv. 10.) Suetonius says that Tiberius, by letter, 
entreated the emperor to let Julia keep whatever 
he had given her. 

Tiberius was employed in public affairs until the 
death of L. Caesar (a. n. 2), which was followed by 
the death of C. Caesar (a. d. 4). Augustus, now 
being without a successor of his own blood, adopted 
Tiberius, the son of his wife Livia, with the view 
of leaving to him the power that he had himself 
acquired; and at the same time he required Tibe¬ 
rius to adopt Germanicus, the son of his brother 
Drusus, though Tiberius had a son Dmsu9 by his 
wife Vipsania. (Sueton. Tiber. 15 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 

103.) Augustus was not ignorant of the character of 
Tiberius, but, like others in power, he left it to a 
man whom he did not like, and could not esteem, 
rather than allow it to go out of his family. Au¬ 
gustus had indeed adopted Postumus Agrippa, 
the brother of C. and L. Caesares, but there was 
nothing to hope for from him; and Germanicus 
was too young to be adopted by Augustus with a 
view to the direct succession. 

From the year of his adoption to the death of 
Augustus, A. d. 14, Tiberius was in command of 
the Roman armies, though he visited Rome several 
times. He was sent into Germany a. d. 4, and 
the historian Velleius Paterculus accompanied 
him as praefectus equitum. Tiberius reduced all 
Illyricum to subjection a. n. 9; and in A. d. 12 he 
had the honour of a triumph at Rome for his 
German and Dalmatian victories. Tiberius dis¬ 
played military talent during his transalpine cam¬ 
paigns ; he maintained discipline in his army, and 
took care of the comforts of his soldiers. In A. d. 
14 Augustus held his last census, in which he had 
Tiberius for his colleague. 

Tiberius being sent to settle the affairs of 
Illyricum, Augustus accompanied him as far as 
Beneventum, but as the emperor was on his way 
back to Rome he died at Nola, on the 19th of 
August, a. d. 14. Tiberius was immediately sum¬ 
moned home by his mother Livia, who managed 
affairs so as to secure the power to her son, so far 
as such precaution was necessary. If nothing more 
had been known of Tiberius than his conduct 
during the lifetime of the emperor, he might have 
descended to posterity with no worse character 
than many other Romans. His accession to power 
developed all the qualities which were not un¬ 
known to those who were acquainted with him, 
but which hitherto had not been allowed their full 
play. He took the power which nobody was pre¬ 
pared to dispute with him, affecting all the while a 
great reluctance; and he declined the name of Pater 
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Patriae, and only took that of Augustus when he 
wrote to foreign princes. He began his reign by 
putting Posturaus Agrippa to death, and he alleged 
that it was done pursuant to the command of 
Augustus (Tacit. Ann. i. 0.) 

His conduct in other respects was marked by 
moderation and prudence ; he rejected all flattery 
from the senate ; he conferred offices according to 
merit, and he allowed persons to grow old in them. 
He endeavoured to relieve the scarcity of bread, a 
kind of complaint at Rome, which occurred at 
intervals, notwithstanding, and perhaps, in conse¬ 
quence of, the efforts of the government to secure 
a supply of food for the city. His mode of life 
was frugal, and without ostentatious display, and 
there was little to find fault with in him. (Dion 
Cass. lvii. 2, &c.) He had got rid of Agrippa, who 
was the nearest rival, and who, if he had possessed 
merit, would have seemed to have a better title to 
the imperial power than Tiberius, for he was the 
son of Julia. Germanicus was the son of his younger 
brother, and had a less direct claim than Tiberius; 
but Tiberius feared the virtues and the popularity 
of Germanicus, and so long as he felt that Ger¬ 
manicus might be a rival, his conduct was exceed¬ 
ingly circumspect. (Tacit. Ann. i. 14,15.) When he 
felt himself sure in his place, he began to exercise 
his craft. He took from the popular assembly the 
election of the magistrates, and transferred it to 
the senate, for this is what Tacitus means in the 
passage of the Annals just referred to : the popular 
assembly still enacted laws, though the consulta of 
the senate were the ordinary form of legislation from 
the time of the accession of Tiberius. The emperor 
limited himself to the recommendation of four can¬ 
didates annually to the senate, who of course were 
elected ; and he allowed the senate to choose the 
rest. He also nominated the consuls. 

The news of the death of Augustus roused a 
mutiny among the legions in Pannonia, which was 
quelled by Drusus, the son of Tiberius, aided by 
the terrors of an eclipse which happened very op¬ 
portunely (27th September, A. d. 14). The armies 
on the Rhine under Germanicus showed a disposi¬ 
tion to reject Tiberius, and a mutinous spirit, and 
if Germanicus had been inclined to try the fortune 
of a campaign, he might have had the assistance of 
the German armies against his uncle. But Ger¬ 
manicus restored discipline to the army by his 
firmness, and maintained his fidelity to the new 
emperor. Tiberius, however, was not yet free from 
his fears, and he looked with suspicion on Ger¬ 
manicus and his high-spirited wife Agrippina, who 
was also disliked by Livia, the mother of Tiberius. 
The first year of his reign was marked by the 
death of Julia, whom Augustus had removed from 
Pandataria to Rhegium; her husband deprived her 
of the allowance that she had from her father, and 
allowed her to pine away in destitution. One of 
her lovers, Sempronius Gracchus, who was living 
in exile in a small island on the coast of Africa, 
was by the order of Tiberius put to death. (Tacit. 
Ann. i. 53.) 

Germanicus (a. d. 15) continued the Germanic 
war, though with no important results, but Agrip¬ 
pina’s courage on a trying occasion aroused the 
emperor’s fears, and he had now a man about him, 
Sejanus, who worked on the emperor’s suspicious 
temper for his own sinister purposes [Sejanus.] 
It became common at this time to listen to inform¬ 
ations of treason or laesa majestas against the 
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emperor; and persons were accused not of acts 
only, but words, and even the most indifferent 
matters were made the ground of such charges. 
Thus was established a pestilent class of men, 
under the name of Delatores, who became a terrible 
means of injustice and oppression (Tacit. Ann. i. 
73), and enriched themselves at the expense of 
their victims by encouraging the cruel suspicions of 
the emperor. In the lifetime of Augustus, Tiberius 
had urged the emperor to punish those who spoke 
disrespectfully of the emperor, but his more prudent 
step-father, content with real power and security, 
allowed the Romans to indulge their taste for satire 
and pasquinades. (Sueton. Aug. c. 51.) Tiberius 
followed this wise advice for a time, and made great 
profession of allowing liberty of speech, but his 
real temper at last prevailed, and the slightest 
pretence was sufficient to found a charge of laesa 
majestas (Sueton. Tiber . c. 28). He paid unwill¬ 
ingly and tardily the legacies left by Augustus to 
the people, and he began his payment with an act 
of cruelty, which was not the better for being 
seasoned with humour (Sueton. Tiber, c. 57; Dion 
Cass. lvii. 14, tells the same story). 

Vonones, the son of Phraates, once a hostage at 
Rome, had been invited back to his Parthian king¬ 
dom in the time of Augustus, but Artabanus of the 
royal house of the Arsacidae drove him out (a. d. 
16), and he sought refuge in Armenia, which being 
then without a king accepted Vonones. The new 
king however was unable to maintain himself 
against a threatened attack of Artabanus. Tiberius 
did not wish to get into a quarrel with Artabanus, 
by giving Vonones aid, and the exiled king took 
refuge with Creticus Silanus, governor of Syria. 
(Tacit. Ann. ii. 12.) Germanicus was carrying on 
the war with success in Germany, and Tiberius, 
who had long been jealous of his rising fame, 
recalled him to Rome under the pretext of giving 
him a triumph. It seems somewhat inconsistent 
that Tiberius who was addicted to astrology and 
divination should have allowed this class of im* 
postors to be banished from Italy (Tacit. Ann. ii. 
32); this, however, was one of the events of this 
year. 

Germanicus enjoyed (26th of May a.d. 17) the 
triumph which had been decreed. Tiberius added 
to the Roman empire the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
the last king of which, Archelaus, had been sum* 
moned to Rome, and died there, probably of old 
age and grief combined, after being accused of some 
frivolous matters before the senate. Tiberius was 
enabled by the produce of the new province to 
reduce the tax of one per cent on auctions to one 
half per cent. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 42.) The state of 
affairs in the East, where the kingdoms of Com- 
raagene and Cilicia were disturbed by civil dissen¬ 
sions and Syria and Judaea were uneasy at the 
weight of taxation, gave Tiberius an opportunity of 
removing Germanicus from Rome by conferring on 
him by a decree of the senate the government of 
the East Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was sent 
into Illyricum. This year is memorable for the 
great earthquake in Asia, the greatest on record at 
the time when it happened, and the more de¬ 
structive from having happened by night. Twelve 
cities were damaged or destroyed, the earth opened 
and swallowed up the living, and even southern 
Italy and Sicily felt the terrific shock. Sardes 
suffered the most of the twelve cities. The emperor 
alleviated the calamity by his bounty, and in the 
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case of Sardes by a remission of all payment to the 
aerarium or fiscus for fire years. It is just to com¬ 
memorate his refusal to take testamentary bequests, 
when not made by persons who were on terms of 
intimacy with him ; but the emperor did not want 
money, nor yet prudence; and it was not prudent 
to be taking money from every body, even those of 
no character. In this year died Titus Livius, the 
historian, and Ovid in his exile at Tomi. 

Germanicus restored quiet to Armenia (a. d. 18) 
by crowning with his own hands Artaxias as king 
in the city of Artaxata. His administration of the 
Ea9t was prudent and successful, but he died in 
Syria a. d. 19, and the dislike of Tiberius and the 
enmity of Cn. Piso, the governor of Syria, gave 
credibility to the report that Germanicus was 
poisoned. About this time Maroboduus, king of 
the Suevi, being driven from his states by Roman 
intrigues, crossed the Danube, came to Italy and 
settled at Ravenna. A Thracian king Rhescuporis, 
who had murdered his nephew Cotys, who was 
king of part of Thrace, wrote to Tiberius to inform 
him that Cotys had been punished for his treachery. 
Tiberius art'ully got Rhescuporis into his power, 
and had him brought to Rome, where he was 
convicted by the senate, and Thrace was divided 
between the son of Rhescuporis and the children 
of Cotys. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 64.) 

A regard to external decency was one of the 
characteristics of the reign of Tiberius, and a decree 
of the senate was made against certain classes of 
women who professed the occupation of courtezans. 
(Sueton. Tiber, c. 35; Tacit. Ann. ii. 85.) But 
religious tolerance was not one of the merits of the 
time of Tiberius ; a senatus consultum imposed pe¬ 
nalties on those who practised the ceremonial of 
the Egyptian or Jewish worship, though this was 
not the first example of the kind of intolerance ht 
Rome. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 85 ; compare Seneca, Ep. 
108.) This year was memorable for the appearance 
of a new island above the sea near Delos. (Plin. 
Ilist. Nat. ii. 87.) 

In the spring of a. p. 20 Agrippina landed at 
Brundisium with the ashes of her husband. The 
remains of Germanicus received a public interment, 
but Tiberius and Livia did not show themselves, 
for which Tacitus assigns a reason, which may be 
true or false. {Ann. iii. 3.) Piso, who came to 
Rome, was accused before the senate of having 
taken the life of Germanicus. There was strong 
suspicion, but little or no proof; yet Piso, seeing 
that Tiberius gave him no support, released himself 
by a voluntary death, or was put to death by order 
of Tiberius. His wife Plancina, who was guilty if 
her husband was, escaped through the influence of 
Livia. There is certainly strong reason to believe 
that in this matter of the death of Germanicus as 
well as of Piso, Tiberius was guilty (Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 16), though Tacitus does not pronounce a 
positive opinion. Tiberius gave Julia, the daughter 
of his son Drusus, in marriage to Nero, the eldest 
son of Germanicus, which was a popular measure. 
He also moderated the penalties which the Lex 
Papia, passed in the time of Augustus, imposed on 
unmarried persons, with the double purpose of 
encouraging matrimony and filling the aerarium. 
(Tacit Ann, iii. 25.) 

The year a. d. 21 was the fourth consulship of 
Tiberius, and the second of his son Drusus Caesar, 
but it was considered a bad omen for Drusus, be¬ 
cause all those who had been his father's colleagues 
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in the consulship had come to a violent death. A 
great revolt broke out this year headed by Julius 
Florus, at Treves on the Mosel, and by Julius 
Sacrovir, among the Aedui. The alleged grounds 
of the revolt were the heavy taxation, and the 
oppression of the Roman governors. Sacrovir mus¬ 
tered forty thousand men at Autun (Augusto- 
dunum), eight thousand of whom were furnished 
with the arms of the legionary soldiers, which had 
been secretly fabricated, and the rest had staves, 
knives, and other implements of the huntsman. 
The rising was not unlike the style of insurrection 
that has often shown itself in France since 1789. 
The rebellion was put down ; and Florus and 
Sacrovir only escaped from the Romans by dying 
by their own hands. (Tacit. Ann . iii. 40.) 

The principle of treason against the princeps 
(laesa majestas) was already established under 
Tiberius in its utmost extent, for C. Lutorius 
Pri8cus was condemned by the senate for having 
written a poem upon the death of Drusus, in anti* 
cipation of the event, Drusus being then very ill. 
The senate seem to have proceeded in the mode of 
a bill of pains and penalties, for there does not 
appear to have been any law applicable to such a 
case. Priscus was executed, and Tiberius, in his 
usual perplexed mode of expression, blamed the 
senate; he praised their affectionate zeal in 
avenging insults to the princep9,but he disapproved 
of such hasty penalties being inflicted for words 
only. (Tacit. Ann. iii. 49.) It was on this oc¬ 
casion that a senatus consultum was enacted, that 
no decree of the senate should be carried to the 
Aerarium before the tenth day, and thus a reprieve 
of so many days would he allowed to the con¬ 
demned (Tacit. Ann. iii. 51 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 20). 
In the year a. n. 22 the senate conferred on Drusus, 
at the request of Tiberius, the Tribunitia Potestas, 
the highest title of dignity, and an intimation that 
Drusus was to be the successor of Tiberius. Though 
the senate had conferred the honour in terms of 
great adulation, Drusus, who appears to have been 
in Campania at the time, did not think it worth 
while to come to Rome to thank them. (Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 59.) Tacfarinas, an African chieftain, had long 
troubled the province of Africa, and Junius Blaesus 
was sent as proconsul, with orders to catch him ; 
but it was no easy thing to take this wandering 
robber, and Blaesus only seized his brother. Ti¬ 
berius allowed the soldiers to salute Blaesus with 
the title of Imperator, and he was the last Roman 
citizen, except the emperors, who enjoyed this 
ancient distinction. (Tacit. Ann. iii. 74.) 

In a. d. 23 Drusus, the son of Tiberius, died, 
being poisoned by the contrivance of Sejanus 
[Sejanus]. Hib death was no loss to the state, 
for he gave indications of a character in no respect 
better than that of his father; yet he had lived on 
good terms with Germanicus, and after his death 
he had behaved well to his children, or at least had 
not displayed any hostility towards them. The 
emperor either did not feel much sorrow for the 
death of his son or he concealed it; and when the 
people of Ilium some time after sent him a message 
of condolence, he returned the compliment by con¬ 
doling with them on the death of their fellow- 
citizen Hector (Sueton. Tiber, c. 52). It was re¬ 
marked that the influence of Sejanus over Tiberius 
increased after the death of Drusus, and Tiberius 
began to display the vices of his character more 
and more. The same was remarked also after the 
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death of Germanicus, and again when his mother 
Liyia died. Tiberius allowed the cities of Asia to 
erect a temple to himself and his mother at Smyrna, 
the first instance of this flattery which he had 
permitted. But when the province of Hispania 
Ulterior asked permission to do the same thing, the 
emperor refused, and stated his reason in an oration 
to the senate, which is characterised by modesty 
and good sense. This singular man had a sound 
judgment, and if we formed our opinion of him 
from his words only, we should place him among 
the wisest and best of the Roman emperors. His 
measures too were often prudent and beneficial; 
and yet such was his insincerity, that we can 
hardly know when to give him credit even for a 
good action. 

Tacfarinas, who had given the Romans so much 
trouble, was at last defeated and killed by the 
proconsul P. Cornelius Dolabella (a. d. 24) ; but 
Dolabella did not obtain the triumphal honours, 
though with inferior forces he had accomplished 
that which his predecessors had in vain attempted: 
this was owing to the influence of Sejanus, who 
was unwilling that the glories of his uncle Blaesus 
should be eclipsed by honours conferred on Dola¬ 
bella. The system of delations was now in full 
activity, and Rome witnessed the scandalous spec¬ 
tacle of a son accusing his father, Q. Vibius Sere¬ 
nas, of a conspiracy against the emperor, without 
being able to prove any thing against him. The 
abject senate condemned Serenus to death, but 
Tiberius used his tribunitian power to prevent the 
execution of the capital sentence, and the man 
against whom nothing could be proved even by 
putting his slaves to the torture, was banished to 
the island of Amorgus. Caecilius Cornutus, who 
had been charged with being an accomplice of Se¬ 
renus, committed suicide. On this occasion a 
motion was made in the senate for giving no reward 
to informers, if the person accused of treason should 
die by his own hand before sentence was pro¬ 
nounced ; but Tiberius, seeing that this would 
weaken one of his engines of state-craft, in harsh 
terms, and contrary to his practice, openly main¬ 
tained the cause of the informers ; such a measure 
as the senate proposed would, he said, render the 
laws ineffectual and put the state in jeopardy ; 
they had better subvert all law than deprive the 
law of its guardians. Tiberius, always fearing 
enemies, thought his safety consisted in encouraging 
informers ; here he spoke out fairly, and revealed 
one of his secrets of governing. Cremutius Cordus 
had written Annals, in which he had commended 
Brutus and Cassius: he was accused, and as he 
had made up his mind to die, he spoke boldly in 
his defence. After going out of the senate house 
he starved himself to death ; the senate ordered 
the aediles to search for his works and bum them, 
but all the copies were not discovered, and his 
Annals were extant when Tacitus wrote (Ann. iv. 
35). 

In the year a. d. 26 Tiberius left Rome, and 
never returned, though he came sometimes close to 
the walls of the city. He left on the pretext of 
dedicating temples in Campania, but his real 
motives were hiB dislike to Rome, where he heard 
a great deal that was disagreeable to him, and his 
wish to indulge his sensual propensities in private. 
Sejanus may have contributed to this resolution of 
leaving Rome, as it is said, but Tiberius still con¬ 
tinued to reside out of Rome for six years after the 
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death of Sejanus. (Tacit. Ann. iv. 57.) A great 
accident happened at Fidenae in the following 
year: a man named Atilius built a temporary amphi¬ 
theatre, for the exhibition of a show of gladiators, 
but being ill-constructed, it fell down during the 
games, and twenty thousand people, it is said, were 
killed (Tacit. Ann. iv. 62 ; compare Sueton. Tiber. 
40). Atilius was banished. About this time a 
great conflagration destroyed all the buildings on the 
Mens Caelius, and the emperor liberally relieved 
the sufferers in proportion to their losses, a measure 
which procured him the good-will of the people. 
His dislike of publicity was shown during his re¬ 
sidence in Campania, by an edict which commanded 
the people not to disturb his retirement, and he 
prevented all assemblages of people by placing 
soldiers in various posts. In order, however, to se¬ 
cure the retirement which he loved, he went (a. d. 
27) to the island of Capri (Capreae), which is about 
three miles from the promontory of Surrento. This 
retreat was further recommended by having an 
almost inaccessible coast. A poor fisherman, who 
had caught a large mullet, with difficulty made his 
way up the rocks to present it to the emperor, who 
rewarded him by ordering his face to be well rubbed 
with the fiBh. (Sueton. Tiber, c. 60.) 

The new year (a. d. 28) was opened with the 
death of Titus Sabinus, a friend of Germanicus, 
whom Latinius Latiaris had inveigled into very 
strong expressions against Sejanus and Tiberius, 
while he had placed persons in secret to be wit¬ 
nesses. The villains informed Tiberius of the 
words of Sabinus, and at the same time of their 
own treachery. The emperor let the senate know 
his wishes, and this servile body immediately put 
Sabinus to death, for which they received the 
thanks of Tiberius. (Tacit. Ann. iv. 68.) In this 
year Tiberius married Agrippina, a daughter of 
Germanicus, to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 
the result of this union was the emperor Nero 
(Nero]. The death of Livia (a. d. 29), the em¬ 
peror’s mother, released Tiberius from one cause of 
anxiety. He had long been tired of her, because 
she wished to exercise authority, and one object in 
leaving Rome was to be out of her way. He did 
not visit her in her last illness, nor come to the 
funeral, being, as he said, overwhelmed with public 
affairs, he who neglected all important affairs, and 
devoted himself to his solitary pleasures. (Tacit. 
Ann. v. 2 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 2.) Livia’s death 
gave Sejanus and Tiberius free scope, for Tiberius 
never entirely released himself from a kind of sub¬ 
jection to his mother, and Sejanus did not venture 
to attempt the overthrow of Livia’s influence. 
The destruction of Agrippina and her children was 
now the chief purpose of Sejanus, who had his 
own ambitious projects to serve, as it is shown in 
his life [Sejanus ; Agrippina] ; he finally got 
from the tyrant the reward that was his just de- 
sprt, an ignominious death. 

In a. d. 32 Latinius Latiaris, the infamous 
accuser of Sabinus, was executed. Cotta Messa- 
linus, a notorious scoundrel, was accused before 
the senate, but Tiberius wrote <to them in his 
favour. This memorable letter (Tacit. Ann. iv. 6) 
began with an admission, the truth of which will 
not surprise any one; but it is somewhat singular, 
that so profound a dissembler as Tiberius could 
not keep to himself the consciousness of his own 
wretchedness: “ What to write to you, P. C., or 
how to write, I know not; and what not to write at 
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this time, may all the gods and goddesses torment 
me more, than I daily feel that I am suffering, if I 
do know.” This artful tyrant knew how to sub¬ 
mit to what he could not help: M. Terentius was 
charged before the senate with being a friend of 
Sejanus, and he boldly avowed it. His courage 
saved him from death, his accusers were punished, 
and Tiberius approved of the acquittal of Terentius 
(Dion Cass, lviii. 19). The emperor also pru¬ 
dently took no notice of an insult of the praetor 
L. Sejanus, the object of which was to ridicule the 
emperor’s person. [Sejanus, L.] Tiberius now 
left his retreat for Campania, and he came as far as 
his gardens on the Vatican ; but he did not enter 
the city, and he placed soldiers to prevent any one 
coming near him. Old age and debauchery had 
bent his body, and covered his face with ugly 
blotches, which made him still more unwilling to 
show himself; and his taste for obscene pleasures, 
which grew upon him, made him court solitude still 
more. 

One of the consuls of the year a. d. 33 was Serv. 
Sulpicius Galba, afterwards emperor. A great 
number of informers in this year pressed for the 
prosecution of those who had lent money contrary 
to a law of the dictator Caesar. The Romans 
never could understand that money must be treated 
as a commodity, and from the time of the Twelve 
Tables they had always interfered with the free 
trade in money, and without success. The law of 
Caesar was enforced, but as many of the senators 
had violated it, eighteen months were allowed to 
persons to settle their affairs, so as to bring them 
clear of the penalties of the lex. The consequence 
was great confusion in the money market, as every 
creditor was pressing for payment, and people were 
threatened with ruin by a forced sale of their pro¬ 
perty, to meet their engagements. The emperor 
relieved this distress by loans of public money, on 
security of land, and without interest. (Tacit. 
Ann. vi. 17.) 

The death of Sex. Marius, once a friend of Tibe¬ 
rius, is given by Dion Cassius (lviii. 22), as an ex¬ 
ample of the emperor’s cruelty. Marius had a hand ¬ 
some daughter, whom he removed to a distance, to 
save her from the lust of his imperial friend. Upon 
this he was accused of incestuous commerce with his 
own daughter, and put to death ; and the emperor 
took possession of his gold mines, though they had 
been declared public property. The prisons, which 
were filled with the friends or supposed friends of 
Sejanus, were emptied by a general massacre of 
men, women, and children, whose bodies were 
thrown into the Tiber. 

About this time, when the emperor was re¬ 
turning to Capreae, he married Claudia, the 
daughter of M. Silanus, to C. Caesar, the son 
of Germanicus, a youth whose early years gave 
ample promise of what he would be and what 
he was, as the emperor Caligula. Asinius Gallus, 
the son of Asinius Pollio, and the husband of Vip- 
sania, the divorced wife of Tiberius, died this year 
of hunger, either voluntarily or by constraint. 
Drusus, the son of Germanicus, and his mother 
Agrippina, also died at this time. The death of 
Agrippina brought on the death of Plancina, the 
wife of Cn. Piso, for Livia being dead, who pro¬ 
tected her, and Agrippina, who was her enemy, 
there was now no reason why justice should not 
have its course ; yet it does not appear what evi¬ 
dence there was against her. Plancina escaped a 
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public execution by voluntary death. (Tacit Ann . 
Yi. 26.) 

In the year a. d. 33 Jesus Christ suffered under 
Pontius Pilatus, in Judaea. [Pontius Pilatus.] 

It became the fashion in the time of Tiberius 
either for the accused or the accuser to be punished ; 
and there was perhaps justice in it at such a time. 
Abudius Rufo made it a charge against L. Gaetu- 
licus, under whom he had served, that Gaetulicus 
had designed to give his daughter to the son of 
Sejanus, and Abudius was banished from the city. 
Gaetulicus was at that time in command of the 
legions in Upper Germany, and he is said to have 
written a letter to Tiberius, from which the emperor 
might learn that a general at the head of an army, 
by whom he was beloved, was not to be treated like 
a man who was within the walls of Rome. 

Artaxias, whom Germanicus had placed on the 
throne of Armenia, was now dead, and Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians, had put his eldest son, Ar- 
saces, on the throne. But Artabanus had enemies 
around him, who sent a secret message to Rome to 
ask the emperor to send them Phraates for their 
king, whom his father Phraates had given as a 
hostage to Augustus. Phraates was sent, hut he 
died in Syria, upon which Tiberius nominated 
Tiridates, who was of the same family, and he sent 
L. Vitellius to direct affairs in the East (a. d. 35). 
It was the policy of Tiberius to give employment 
to Artabanus by raising up enemies against him at 
home, rather than by employing the arms of Rome 
against him. [Tirzijates ; Artabanus.] 

Rome was still the scene of tragic occurrences. 
Vibulenus Agrippa, who was accused before the 
senate, after his accusers had finished their charge 
against him took poison in the senate-house, and 
fell down in the agonies of death ; yet he was 
dragged off to prison, and strangled though life was 
already extinct. Tigranes, once king of Armenia, 
who was then at Rome, was also accused and put 
to death. In the same year (a. d. 36) a confla¬ 
gration at Rome destroyed a part of the Circus 
contiguous to the Aventine hill, and the houses on 
the Aventine also ; but the emperor paid the owners 
of property to the full amount of their losses. 

Tiberius, now in his seventy-eighth year, had 
hitherto enjoyed good health ; and he was accus¬ 
tomed to laugh at physicians, and to ridicule those 
who, after reaching the age of thirty, required the 
advice of a doctor to tell them what was useful or 
injurious to their health. (Tacit. Ann. vi. 46.) But 
he was now attacked with a slow disease, which 
seized him at Astura, whence he travelled to 
Circeii, and thence to Misenum, to end his life in 
the villa of Lucullus. He concealed his sufferings 
as much as he could, and went on eating and in¬ 
dulging himself as usual. But Charicles, his phy¬ 
sician, took the opportunity of feeling the old 
man’s pulse, and told those about him that he 
would not last two days. .No successor was yet 
appointed. Tiberius had a grandson, Tiberius 
Nero Gemellus, who was only seventeen, and too 
young to direct affairs. Caius, the son of Germa- 
nicus, was older and beloved by the people ; but 
Tiberius did not like him. He thought of Claudius, 
the brother of Germanicus, as a successor, but 
Claudius was too weak of understanding. Accord¬ 
ingly, says Tacitus, he made no declaration of his 
will, but left it to fate to determine his successor. 
Dion Cassius says (lviii. 23) that he named C. Cali¬ 
gula, because he knew his bad disposition; but this 
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is always Dion’s fashion. Suetonius ( Tilter. c. 76) 
says that he made a will two years before his death, 
in which he instituted Caius and Tiberius Gemellus 
his coheredes, with mutual substitution ; and this 
will might be a disposition of the empire as well as 
of his private property. Caius had for some time 
employed all his artifices to win the favour of the 
emperor, and also that of Macro, who was now all* 
powerful with the emperor. It seems that Tiberius 
certainly did not like Caius, and if he had lived 
longer, he would probably have put him to death, 
and given the empire to his grandson. 

On the sixteenth of March a. d. 37, Tiberius 
had a fainting fit, and was supposed to be dead, 
on which Caius came forth and was saluted as em¬ 
peror ; but he was alarmed by the intelligence that 
Tiberius had recovered and called for something to 
eat. Caius was so frightened that he did not know 
what to do, and was every moment expecting to be 
put to death; but Macro, with more presence of 
mind, gave orders that a quantity of clothes should 
be thrown on Tiberius, and that he should be left 
alone. Thus Tiberius ended his life. Suetonius, 
quoting Seneca, gives a somewhat different account 
of his death. Tiberius reigned twenty-two years, 
six months, and twenty-six days. His body was 
taken to Rome, and his funeral ceremony was con¬ 
ducted with the usual pomp. His successor Cali¬ 
gula pronounced the oration, but he spoke less of 
Tiberius than of Augustus, Germanicus, and him¬ 
self. Tiberius did not receive divine honours, like 
Augustus. Tacitus (Ann. vi. 51) has given, in a few 
words, his character, the true nature of which was 
not fully shown till he was released from all re¬ 
straint. He was probably one of those men who, 
in a private station, might have been as good as 
most men are, for it is fortunate for mankind that 
few have the opportunity and the temptation which 
unlimited power gives. 

In the time of Tiberius lived Valerius Maximus, 
Velleius Paterculus, Phaednis, Fenestella, and 
Strabo ; also the jurist Massurius Sabinus, M. Coc- 
ceius Nerva, and others. 

Tiberius wrote a brief commentary of his own life 
(Sueton. Tiber, c. 61), the only book that the em¬ 
peror Domitian studied : Suetonius made use of it 
for his life of Tiberius. Suetonius also made use 
of various letters of Tiberius to princes and others, 
and his Orationes to the senate. Tiberius made 
several public orations, such as that on his father, 
delivered when he was nine years old, but this we 
must assume to have been written by somebody 
else ; the funeral oration of Augustus ; that on 
Maroboduus, delivered before the senate a. d. 19, 
was extant when Tacitus wrote (Ann. ii. 63). 
Tiberius also wrote Greek poems, and a lyric poem 
on the Death of L. Caesar. 
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(Veil. Pat. ii. 94 ; Tacitus, Annates , i.—vi.; 
Dion Cassius, lvii. lviii. ; Suetonius, Tiberius ; 
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Tillemont, Histoire dcs Empcmtrs , voL i. ; De C. 
Suetonii TranquUli Fontibus et A udoritate , Scrip- 
sit A. Krause, Berlin, 1831; OratorumRomanorum 
Fragmented H. Meyer, 2d ed.) [G. L.] 

TIBE'RIUS II., emperor of the EastA.D. 578— 
582. His full name was Anicius Thrax, Flavius 
Constantinus. He was captain of the guards to 
the emperor Justinus II., who elevated him to the 
rank of Caesar or Augustus, a. d. 574. He was a 
native of Thrace, whence he has the addition of 
Thrax to his name. He assumed the name of Con* 
stantinus after he became emperor. The date of 
his birth is uncertain. He was brought up at the 
court of Justinian, and employed by Justinus II., 
who succeeded Justinian a. d. 565. In A. D. 573 
Tiberius commanded the imperial troops against the 
Avars, in the neighbourhood of the Save and the 
Danube. He lost one battle against them, but he 
soon recovered this failure, and secured for the em¬ 
pire the possession of Sirmium, near the junction of 
the Save and the Danube. Justinus, feeling himself 
incompetent for the labour of administration, asso¬ 
ciated Tiberius with him, and it is said that the 
influence of his wife Sophia, who admired the hand¬ 
some captain, contributed to determine the emperor’s 
choice. The speech which the emperor addressed 
to Tiberius on this occasion is preserved by Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, and has been translated by 
Gibbon: it contained wise advice, and Tiberius 
followed it. Justinus survived this ceremony four 
years, during which the weight of administration 
fell on Tiberius alone. 

The Longobards were now in Italy, but a war 
with Persia prevented Tiberius from directing all 
his attention to that quarter. Yet he maintained 
his authority in the exarchate of Ravenna, and in 
other parts of Italy, and he saved Pelagius II., the 
pope of Rome, and the Roman citizens, from the 
Longobards, by a timely supply of provisions, which 
were forwarded by a fleet. To check the progress 
of the Longobards in the north of Italy, he con¬ 
cluded an alliance some years later with Chilperic 
the king of the Franks. The war with ChoBroes, 
king of Persia, demanded all the resources of Ti¬ 
berius. In a. o. 576, Justinian, who was in com¬ 
mand of the armies of the Eastern Empire, crossed 
the Bosporus with a force of 150,000 men, to relieve 
Theodosiopolis in Armenia, which was defended by 
Theodorus, a Byzantine general. This force com¬ 
prehended a great number of Germans and Slavo¬ 
nians. A battle was fought with Chosroes near 
Melitene in Armenia, in which the Persians were 
defeated, and many of them perished in the Eu¬ 
phrates. An immense booty, carried by twenty- 
four elephants, was brought to Constantinople. Jus¬ 
tinian is said to have advanced into the very centre 
of the Persian empire, and was about concluding 
a treaty with Chosroes, but it was interrupted by 
some advantage gained over Justinian by one of 
the generals of Chosroes. Justinian was recalled, 
and Mauricius, afterwards the successor of Tiberius, 
was appointed to command in his place. Mauricius 
secured himself against sudden attacks by adopting 
the old Roman plan of never resting, except in an 
entrenched camp. The winter (a. d. 577—578) 
Mauricius spent in Mesopotamia. 

Justinus died on the fifth of October a. d. 578, 
and Tiberius was now sole emperor. Sophia, it is 
said, hoped to become the wife of Tiberius, but 
when the people in the Hippodrome called for the 
new empress, Tiberius produced as his wife Ana- 
4c 2 
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stasia, to whom he had been for some time secretly 
married. Sophia, though treated with respect by 
the new emperor, and enjoying an ample allowance, 
could not forget her disappointment, and she is said 
to have induced Justinian to conspire with her to 
overthrow the man whom she had loved. The plot 
was discovered: Sophia was deprived of all power 
of doing further mischief, and Justinian, who was 
pardoned, became a faithful friend of Tiberius. 

In a. d. 579 Chosroes, the Persian, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Hormisdas, and the war began again. 
Mauricius defeated the Persians, overran a large 
part of Persia, and in a bloody contest on the Eu¬ 
phrates, A. n. 580, gave the forces of Hormisdas a 
most signal defeat; and again in the following 
year. In Africa, which had long been disturbed 
by the natives, Gennadius, the exarch of Ravenna, 
defeated (a. d. 580) Gasmul, king of the Mauritani. 
Mauricius enjoyed a triumph at Constantinople for 
his Persian victories, a. d. 581, and in August of 
that year, Tiberius, whose health was rapidly fail¬ 
ing, raised him to the dignity of Caesar, having no 
sons of his own. He also gave him his daughter 
Constantins in marriage. Tiberius died on the 
14th of August, a. d. 58*2, and was succeeded by 
Mauricius. 

Tiberius was universally regretted. By an eco¬ 
nomical administration he diminished the taxation 
of his subjects, and always had his treasury full. 

There were at least six constitutions of the 
emperor Tiberius ; three of which (Nos. 161, 163, 
164) form part of the collection of 168 Novellac , 
one is found by itself in the Venice manuscript, 
the fifth is lost, and the sixth only exists in Latin. 
The constitution (No. 163, n*pl kov^kt/jl^v Stjjuo- 
alcov, “On the Diminution of Taxes,” expresses a 
humane desire to relieve the people from their 
burdens, combined with a prudent regard to supply 
the necessary demands of the state. (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall , $c\, ch. 45, who also gives the 
references to the authorities for the reign of 
Tiberius ; Mortreuil, Hist, du Di'oit Byzanlin , vol. 
i. P- 81.) [G.L.] 

TIBF/RIUS ABSI'MARUS, who held the 
command of the Cibyratae in the fleet of Leontius 
II., was proclaimed emperor by the mutinous 
soldiers and sailors, and, returning to Constanti¬ 
nople, he usurped the throne and put Leontius in 
prison, a. d. 698. [Leontius II.] The usurper 
added to his name Absimarus, the respected name 
of Tiberius. His brother Keraclius, whom he ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the war against the Arabs, in¬ 
vaded Syria (a. d. 699—700), and treated the 
inhabitants with the most inhuman cruelty. The 
events of this usurper’s reign are unimportant 
The strangeness of his rise was only equalled by 
the suddenness of his fall, and by the restoration 
to the imperial throne of Justinian II. (a. d. 704), 
who had been expelled by Leontius [Justini- 
anus II.], as Leontius was expelled by Tibe¬ 
rius. [G. L.] 

TIBE'RIUS ALEXANDER. [Alexander.] 

TIBE'RIUS, literary. 1. A philosopher and 
sophist, of unknown time, the author of numerous 
works on grammar and rhetoric, the titles of which 
are given by Suidas, and of commentaries on He¬ 
rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 
One of his works, on the figures in the orations of 
Demosthenes (srepl r&v ir aph Arj/xocrBevsi 
rvv), is still extant, and has been published in 
the Rhelores Qraed of Thomas Gale, Oxon, 1676, 
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8vo., Lips, 1773, 8vo.; and separately by Bois* 
sonade, Lond. Valpy, 1815, 8vo. (Fabric. BibL 
Graec. vol vi. p. 118; Classical Journal , No. 23, 
pp. 198—204.) 

2. Illustriur, the author of two epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. Nothing more is known of 
him. (Brunck, Anal . vol. iii. p. 7 ; Jacobs, Anth . 
Grauec. vol. iii. p. 228, vol. xiii. p. 962.) [P. S.] 

TIBE'RIUS, a veterinary surgeon, who may 
perhaps have lived in the fourth or fifth century 
after Christ. He wrote some works, of which 
only fragments remain, which are to be found in 
the collection of writers on veterinary surgery, first 
published in Latin by J. Ruellius, Paris. 1530. 
fol., and in Greek by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 1537. 
4to. [W. A. G.] 

TIBOETES (Ti^oiVrjs), an uncle of Prusias I., 
king of Bithynia, was living in Macedonia in the 
early part of the reign of Prusias, and was sent for 
by the Byzantines in b. c. 220, as they wished to 
set him up as a competitor for the throne of Bithy¬ 
nia ; but he died on his journey from Macedonia. 
(Polvb. iv. 50—52.) 

TI'BULUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

TIBULLUS, A'LBIUS (his praenomen is 
unknown), was of equestrian family. The date 
of his birth is uncertain: it is assigned by Voss, 
Passow, and Dissen to b. c. 59, by Lachman and 
Paldamus to b. c. 54 ; but he died young (accord¬ 
ing to the old life by Hieronymus Alexandrinus, 
in flore juventutis) soon after Virgil (Domitius 
Marsus in Epigrammate) 

“ Te quoque Virgilii comitem non aequa, Tibulle, 
Mors juvenem campos misit ad Elysios.” 

But as Virgil died b. c. 19, if Tibullus died the 
year after, b. c. 18, he would even then have been 
36. The later date therefore is more probable. Of 
the youth and education of Tibullus, absolutely 
nothing is known. His late editor and biographer, 
Dissen, has endeavoured to make out from his 
writings, that according to the law, which com¬ 
pelled the son of an eques to perform a certain 
period of military service (formerly ten years), Ti¬ 
bullus was forced, strongly against his will, to 
become a soldier. This notion is founded on the 
tenth elegy of the first book, in which the poet 
expresses a most un-Roman aversion to war. He 
is dragged to war, “ Some enemy is already girt 
with the arms with which he is to be mortally 
wounded (L 13). Let others have the fame of 
valour ; he would be content to hear old soldiers 
recite their campaigns around his hospitable board, 
and draw their battles on the table with their 
wine.” (1. 29, 32.) But this Elegy is too perfectly 
finished for a boyish poem ; by no means marks its 
date in any period of the poet’s life ; and intimates 
rather that he was, at the time when it was writ¬ 
ten, quietly settled on his own patrimonial estate. 

That estate, belonging to the equestrian ances¬ 
tors of Tibullus, was at Pedum, between Tibur and 
Praeneste. This property, like that of the other 
great poets of the day, Virgil and Horace, had 
been either entirely or partially confiscated during 
the civil wars ; yet Tibullus retained or recovered 
part of it, and spent there the better portion of his 
short, but peaceful and happy life. He describes 
most gracefully, in his first elegy, his reduced for¬ 
tunes. “ His household gods had once been the 
guardians of a flourishing, they were now of a 
poor family (l. 19, 20). A single lamb was now 
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the sacrifice of that household, which used to offer 
a calf chosen from among countless heifers. On 
this estate he bad been brought up, as a child he 
had played before the simple wooden images of 
the same Lares.” 

The first elegy shows likewise Tibullus already 
on intimate terms with his great patron Messala, 
to whom he may have owed the restoration in 
part of his paternal estate. But in his love of 
peace, and the soft enjoyments of peace, he de¬ 
clines to follow Messala to war, though that war 
was the strife for empire between Octavian and 
Antony, which closed with the battle of Actium. 
But when Messala immediately after that victory 
(in the autumn of b. c. 31), was detached by 
Caesar to suppress a formidable insurrection which 
had broken out in Aquitaine, Tibullus overcame 
his repugnance to arms, and accompanied his friend 
or patron in the honourable post of contubemalis 
(a kind of aide-de-camp) into Gaul. Part of the glory 
of the Aquitanian campaign (described by Appian, 
B. C. iv. 38) for which Messala four years later (b.c. 
27) obtained a triumph, and which Tibullus cele¬ 
brates in language of unwonted loftiness, redounds, 
according to the poet, to his own fame. He was 
present at the battle of Atax (Aude in Languedoc), 
which broke the Aquitanian rebellion. Messala, 
it is probable, went round the province to receive 
the submission of all the Gaulish tribes, and was 
accompanied in his triumphant journey by Ti¬ 
bullus. The poet invokes, as witnesses of his 
fame, the Pyrenean mountains, the shores of the 
sea in Xaintonge, the Saone, the Garonne, and 
the Loire, in the country of the Carnuti (near Or¬ 
leans) ( Eleg . i. 7. 9, foil.). Tn the autumn of the 
following year (b. c. 30) Messala, having pacified 
Gaul, was sent into the East to organise that part 
of the empire under the sole dominion of Octa¬ 
vian. Tibullus set out in his company, but was 
taken ill, and obliged to remain in Corcyra {Eleg. 
i. 3), from whence he returned to Rome. 

So ceased the active life of Tibullus: he retired 
to the peace for which he had yearned ; his life is 
now the chronicle of his poetry and of those tender 
passions which were the inspiration of his poetry. 
The. first object of his attachment is celebrated 
under the poetic name of Delia; it is supposed 
(Apul. Apolog. 106, but the reading is doubtful) 
that her real name was Plancia or Plautia, or, as 
has been plausibly conjectured, Plania, of which 
the Greek Delia was a translation. To Delia are 
addressed the first six elegies of the first book. 
She seems to have belonged to that class of females 
of the middle order, not of good family, but above 
poverty, which answered to the Greek hetaerae. 

The poet’s attachment to Delia had begun before 
he left Rome for Aquitaine. His ambition seemB 
to have been to retire with her, as his mistress, 
into the country, and pass the rest of his life in 
quiet enjoyment. But Delia seems to have been 
faithless during his absence from Rome ; and 
admitted other lovers. On his return from Corcyra, 
he found her ill, and attended her with affectionate 
solicitude (Eleg. i. 5), and again hoped to induce 
her to retire with him into the country. But first 
a richer lover appears to have supplanted him with 
the inconstant Delia; and afterwards there appears 
a husband in his way. The second book of Elegies 
is chiefly devoted to a new mistress named Ne¬ 
mesis. Besides these two mistresses (Christian 
morals command silence on another point) Tibullus 
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was enamoured (his poems have all the signs of 
real, not of poetic passion) of a certain Glycera, 
He wrote elegies to soften that cruel beauty, whom 
there seems no reason to confound either with 
Delia, the object of his youthful attachment, or 
with Nemesis. Glycera, however, is not known to 
us from the poetry of Tibullus, but from the ode 
of Horace, which gently reproves him for dwelling 
so long in his plaintive elegies on the pitiless 
Glycera. Ovid, on the other hand, writing of the 
poetry of Tibullus, names only two objects of his 
passion: 

“ Sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen habebunt. 

Altera cura recens, altera primus amor.” 

Amor. iii. 9. 

The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus 
as a gentle and singularly amiable man. He was 
beautiful in person : Horace on thisi^point confirms 
the strong language of the old biographers. To 
Horace especially he was an object of) warm attach¬ 
ment. Besides the ode which alludes to his pas¬ 
sion for Glycera (Hor. Carm. i. 33), the epistle of 
Horace to Tibullus gives the most full and pleasing 
view of his poetical retreat,-and of his character: 
it is written by a kindred spirit. Horace does 
homage to that perfect purity of taste which dis¬ 
tinguishes the poetry of Tibullus ; he takes pride 
in the candid but favourable judgment of his own 
satires. The time of Tibullus he supposes to be 
shared between the finishing his exquisite small 
poems, which were to surpass even those of Cassius 
of Parma, up to that time the models of that kind 
of composition, and the enjoyment of the country. 

Tibullus possessed, according to his friend’s no¬ 
tions, all the blessings of life—a competent fortune, 
favour with the great, fame, health ; and seemed to 
know how to enjoy all those blessings. 

The two first books alone of the Elegies, under 
the name of Tibullus, are of undoubted authen¬ 
ticity. The third is the work of another, a very 
inferior poet, whether Lygdamus be a real or ficti¬ 
tious name or not. This poet was much younger 
than Tibullus, for he was born in the year of the 
battle of Mutina, b. c. 43. The lines which convey 
this information seem necessary in their place, and 
cannot be considered as an interpolation. (Eleg. iii. 5. 
17.) The hexameter poem on Messala, which opens 
the fourth book, is so bad that, although a success¬ 
ful elegiac poet may have failed when he attempted 
epic verse, it cannot well be ascribed to a writer 
of the exquisite taste of Tibullus. The smaller 
elegies of the fourth book have all the inimitable 
grace and simplicity of Tibullus. With the ex¬ 
ception of the thirteenth (of which some lines are 
hardly surpassed by Tibullus himself) these poems 
relate to the love of a certain Sulpicia, a woman of 
noble birth, for Cerinthus, the real or fictitious 
name of a beautiful youth. Sulpicia seems to have 
belonged to the intimato society of Messala (Eleg. 
iv. 8). Nor is there any improbability in sup¬ 
posing that Tibullus may have written elegies in 
the name or by the desire of Sulpicia. If Sulpicia 
was herBelf the poetess, she approached nearer to 
Tibullus than any other writer of elegies. 

The first book of Elegies alone seems to have 
been published during the author’s life, probably 
soon after the triumph of Messala (b. c. 27). The 
birthday of that great general gives the poet an 
occasion for describing all bis victories in Gaul and 
in the East (Eleg. i. 7). In the second book be 
4 c U 
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celebrate* the cooptation of Messalinus, the son of 
Messala, into the college of the Quinqueyiri. But 
this second book no doubt did not appear till after 
the death of Tibullus. With it, according to our 
conjecture, may have been published the elegies of 
his imitator, perhaps his friend and associate in the 
society of Messala, Lygdamus (if that be a real 
name), i. e. the third book: and likewise the 
fourth, made up of poems belonging, as it were, to 
this intimate society pf Messala, the Panegyric by 
some nameless author, which, feeble as it is, seems 
to be of that age ; the poems in the name of Sul- 
picia, with the concluding one, the thirteenth, a 
fragment of Tibullus himself. 

I. The first edition of Tibullus, with Catullus, 
Propertius, and the Silvae of Statius, 4to. tnaj., was 
printed at Venice by Vindelin de Spira, 1472. 

II. The second, likewise, of these four authors 
at Venice, by John de Colonia, 1475. 

III. The first of Tibullus, with only the Epistle 
of Ovid from Sappho to Phaon, by Elorentius de 
Argentina, Venice (?) about 1472. 

IV. Schweiger mentions two other very early 
editions. 

V. Opus Tibulli Albii cum Commentariis Ber- 
nardini Cyllenii Veronensis, Romae, 1475. 

Of modern editions,that (VI.) of Vulpius, VII. 
that of Brookhusius, were surpassed by the VIII. 
Tibullus k Heyne, 1st ed. Lipsiae, 1755. The 
second and third improved editions, 1777—1798. 

IX. Albius Tibullus et Lygdamus, a J. U. Voss. 
Heidelberg, 1811. 

X. Albii Tibulli Libri IV. ex recensione Caroli 
Lachmann. Berolini, 1829. 

XI. Albii Tibulli Carmina ex recensione Car. 
Lachmanni passim mutata. Explicuit Ludolphus 
Dissenus. Gottingen, 1835. 

We have selected these last from several other 
modem editions published in Germany. [H.H.M.] 

L. TIBU'RTIUS, a centurion in the civil war 
b. c. 48. (Caes. B. C. iii. 19.) 

TICHO'NIUS. [Tychonius.] 

L. TI'CIDA, one of Caesar’s officers, was taken 
prisoner along with Q. Cominius in b. c. 46. (Hirt. 
B. Afr. 44, 46.) [Cominius, No. 7.] 

TI'CIDA, a Roman poet, who wrote epigrams 
in which he spoke of his mistress under a fictitious 
name. (Ov. Trisl. ii. 432; Suet. Gramm. 11.) 

P. TICI'NIUS MENA, was the first person 
who introduced barbers into Italy from Sicily in 
the 454th year after the foundation of the city. 
(Vafr. R. R. ii. 11. § 10 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 59.) 

TIGELLI'NUS, SOPHO'NIUS, the son of a 
native of Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty 
and obscurity to his handsome person and his un¬ 
scrupulous character. He was banished to Scylla- 
ceura (Squiliace) in Bruttii (a. d. 39— 40), for an 
intrigue with Agrippina [Agrippina, No. 2] and 
Julia Livilla [Julia, No. 8], sisters of Caligula, 
and respectively the wives of L. Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbue [No. 10] and M. Vinucius, cos. a. d. 
*30. (Vet. Schol. in Juv. i. 155 ; Dion Cass, 
lix. 23.) 

Tigellinus was probably among the exiles restored 
by Agrippina, after she became empress, since early 
in Nero’s reign he was again in favour at court, and 
on the death of Burrus (a.d. 63) was appointed prae¬ 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius Rufiis. (Ta c.Ann. 
xiv.48, 51.) Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s worst 
passions, and of all his favourites was the most 
obnoxious to the Roman people. He inflamed his 
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jealousy or his avarice against the noblest members 
of the senate and the most pliant dependants ot 
the court C. Rubellius Plautus [Vol. II. p. 411], 
Cornelius Sulla, Minucius Thermus, and C. Petro- 
nius, Nero’s master of the ceremonies, were suc¬ 
cessively his victims (Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, xvi. 18), 
and he actively promoted the emperor’s divorce 
from Octavia and his marriage with Poppaea. a. d. 
63. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 60—64 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 13.) 
In a. d. 65, Tigellinus entertained Nero in his 
Aemilian gardens, with a sumptuous profligacy 
unsurpassed even in that age, and in the same 
year shared with him the odium of burning Rome, 
since the conflagration had broken out on the scene 
of the banquet. (Tac. Ann. xv. 37—40; Dion 
Cass. lxii. 15.) In the prosecutions that followed 
the discovery of Piso’s conspiracy in the following 
year, Nero found in Tigellinus an able and mer¬ 
ciless agent for his revenge. Tigellinus attached 
himself to Poppaea’s faction, and it was said com¬ 
monly in Rome, that the imperial privy-council 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 61) contained only three members, 
the praetorian prefect, Nero and his wife. The 
cruelty and rapacity of Tigellinus filled all ranks 
with dismay. “ Pone Tigellinum,” says Juvenal 
(i. 155) using his name proverbially, and the 
stake and faggot will be your portion. Annaeus 
Mela, the younger brother of Seneca the philo¬ 
sopher, was one only of many persons who be¬ 
queathed a large share of his property to Tigel¬ 
linus and his son-in-law, Cossutianus Capito, that 
the residue might be secured to the rightful heirs 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 17 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 27), and those 
who escaped from the real or imputed guilt of 
conspiring with Piso owed their exemption, not to 
their innocence, but to their bribes. (Dion Cass. 
ib. 28). It was probably about this time that 
Apollonius of Tyana was brought before Tigellinus 
on a charge of having traduced the emperor. But 
the philosopher managed to impress his judge with 
such a dread of his supernatural powers that he 
was dismissed unharmed. (Philostr. Ap. Tyan. iv. 
42—44.) The history of Tigellinus is so inwoven 
with that of his master, that we may refer to the 
life of Nero and briefly add, that the minister pre¬ 
sided at the emperor’s nuptials with Sporus, that 
he accompanied him to Greece, and distinguished 
himself every where by his venality, his shame¬ 
lessness, and his rapacity. (Tac. Ann. xv. 59; 
Dion Cass, lxiii. 11,12,13.) He encouraged Nero 
to degrade the imperial dignity as a public singer 
on the stage, and contributed to his downfal as 
much by his own unpopularity as by pampering 
his masters vices. (Dion Cass. ib. 21.) Tigel¬ 
linus returned to Rome in a. d. 68 , and shortly 
afterwards Nero was dethroned by the indignant 
legions and the long-suffering senate and people. 
In his deepest distress (Suet. Ner. 48) the em¬ 
peror retained some faithful adherents, but Tigelli¬ 
nus was not of the number. He joined with 
Nymphidius Sabinus, who had succeeded Fenius 
Rufus as praetorian prefect, in transferring the 
allegiance of the soldiers to Galba. By large 
bribes to T. Vinius, Galba’s freedman, and to 
Vinius’s daughter he purchased a reprieve from 
the sentence which, on all occasions, the Roman 
people clamorously demanded, and he even obtained 
from Galba a decree rebuking the populace for 
their petition, and informing them that Tigellinus 
was sinking rapidly under consumption. On the 
accession of Otho, however, in January, a. d. 7U, 
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hie doom waa no longer to be eluded. A centurion 
and his company were despatched to Sinuessa, and 
Tigellinua, in the lap of luxury, and surrounded by 
the victims and ministers of his excesses, after a 
vain attempt to corrupt his executioners, perished 
by his own hand. (Tac. Hist. i. 72; Plut. Galb. 2,13, 
J 7, 19, 23, 29, Otk 2 ; Dion Cass. lxiv. 3 ; Joseph. 
B. J . iv. 9. § 2; Suet. Galb. 15). [W. B. D.] 

TIGE'LLIUS HERMO'GENES. [Hbrmo- 

GENES.] 

TIGRA'NES (Tiypdviis), was the name of se¬ 
veral kings of Armenia, of whom the first and 
greatest is also frequently reckoned among the 
kings of Syria. The Armenian or native form of 
the name is Dikran. 

Tigranes I.* was a descendant of Artaxias, 
the founder of the Armenian monarchy. According 
to Appian (Syr. 48) his father's name was Tigranes, 
but no king of that name preceded his accession, 
and the native historians represent him as a son of 
Artaces or Artaxes. (Arsacidae, Vol. I. p. 365.] 
The statement of Plutarch that he had reigned 
twenty-five years when he received the first em¬ 
bassy of Lucullus in b. c. 71 (Plut. Lucull. 21), 
would fix the date of his accession in b. c. 96, but 
Appian (Mithr. 15), perhaps inadvertently, al¬ 
ludes to him as already on the throne in b. c. 98. 
Of the early events of his reign we have very im¬ 
perfect information. But it appears that he suc¬ 
cessively conquered Arsaces or Artanes, king of 
Eophene, and several other petty princes, so that 
he united under his sway not only all Armenia, 
but several of the neighbouring provinces, and thus 
raised himself to a degree of power far superior to 
that enjoyed by any of his predecessors. Towards 
the commencement of his reign he appears to have 
been worsted by the ParthianB, and was compelled 
to purchase a peace from those formidable neigh¬ 
bours by the cession of a considerable extent of 
territory. But at a later period he was not only 
able to recover possession of these districts, but 
invaded Parthia in his turn, and carried his arms 
as far as Ninus and Arbela, while he permanently 
annexed to his dominions the important provinces 
of Atropatene and Gordyene. Inflated by these 
successes, he assumed the pompous title of king of 
kings, and always appeared in public accompanied 
by some of his tributary princes as attendants 
(Strab. xi. p. 532 ; Plut. Lucull. 21; Appian, Syr. 
48). His power was at the same time greatly 
strengthened by his alliance with Mithridates the 
Great, king of Pontus, whose daughter Cleopatra 
he had married at an early period of his reign. 
(Appian, Mithr. 15 ; Plut Lucull. 22.) 

An additional field was now opened to his am¬ 
bition by the dissensions which divided the Seleu- 
cidan princes of Syria. That country had been so 
long distracted by civil wars, that a large part of 
its inhabitants appear to have welcomed, if they 
did not invite, the foreign invader ; Antiochus 
Eusebes was able to offer little opposition, and 
Tigranes made himself master without difficulty of 
the whole Syrian monarchy from the Euphrates to 
the sea, together with the dependent province of 
Cilicia, ji. c. 83 (App. Syr. 48 ; Justin, xl. 1). 
He was now at the summit of his power, and con- 
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tinued in the undisputed possession of these ex¬ 
tensive dominions for nearly fourteen years. Of 
the events of this period we have scarcely any 
information, but he appears to have consigned the 
government of Syria to a viceroy Magadates, while 
he himself continued to reside in the upper pro¬ 
vinces of his kingdom (Appian, l. c.). Here he 
followed the example of so many other Eastern 
despots, by founding a new capital which he 
named after himself Tigranocerta (Strab. xi. p, 
532). It was his connection with Mithridates 
that, by bringing him into collision with the power 
of Rome, paved the way for his downfal. When 
that monarch was preparing to renew the contest 
with Rome after the death of Sulla (b. c. 76), he 
was desirous to obtain the support of his son-in- 
law by involving him in the same quarrel, and in 
consequence instigated Tigranes to invade Cappa¬ 
docia. The Armenian king swept that country 
with a large army, and is said to have carried off 
into captivity no less than 300,000 of the inhabit¬ 
ants, a large portion of whom he settled in his 
newly-founded capital of Tigranocerta (Appian, 
Mithr. 67; Strab. xi. p. 532 ; Memnon, c. 43). 
But in other respects he appears to have furnished 
little support to the projects of Mithridates, and 
left that monarch to carry on the contest with 
Lucullus single-handed, while he himself turned 
his attention to his Syrian dominions. And when 
(in B. c. 71) the vicissitudes of the war at length 
compelled the king of Pontus to take refuge in the 
dominions of his son-in-law, Tigranes, though he 
assigned him a guard of honour, and treated him 
with all the distinctions of royalty, refused to 
admit him to a personal interview, and manifested 
no inclination to espouse his cause. But when 
Appius Clodius who had been sent by Lucullus to 
demand the surrender of the fugitive monarch, at 
length obtained an interview with Tigranes at 
Antioch, his haughty demeanour as well as the 
imperious terms in which his message itself was 
couched, so offended the pride of the Armeniau 
king that he returned a peremptory refusal, accom¬ 
panied with an express declaration of war. (Plut. 
Lucull. 21, 22 ; Memnon, 46.) 

There now remained for him no choice but to 
prepare for the contest which he had so impru¬ 
dently provoked. But he was quite unable to 
appreciate the character of the enemy with whom 
he had to cope, and though he now at length con¬ 
descended to admit Mithridates to his presence and 
his councils, he was too much inflated with pride 
to listen to the advice which his experience 
prompted ; and hastened to assume the offensive 
by sending a force to invade Lycaonia and Cilicia, 
before his other preparations were completed. He 
appears to have been firmly impressed with the 
idea that Lucullus would await his approach in 
the Roman provinces, and when that general in¬ 
stead of doing so, boldly crossed the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and penetrated into the heart of Ar¬ 
menia itself, Tigranes was completely taken by 
surprise. He at first refused to believe the intelli¬ 
gence, and when at length convinced of its truth 
he opposed Mithrobarzanes with a. very inadequate 
force to the advance of the conqueror. The de¬ 
struction of this detachment aroused him to a 
sense of his error and he now abandoned his capi¬ 
tal of Tigranocerta, and withdrew to the moun¬ 
tains. Murena, who waa sent in pursuit of him, 
succeeded in cutting off all his baggage, and con* 
4 C 4 
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verting hit retreat into a disorderly flight (Plat 
Lucull. 22—25 ; Appian, Mithr. 84). But not¬ 
withstanding this reverse, the mighty host which 
he was soon able to gather around his standard, 
inspired him again with the same overweening 
confidence, and he hastened to attack Lucullus in 
order to avert the fall of Tigranocerta. The event 
was decisive; the army of the Armenian king, 
though amounting according to the most authentic 
statement, to 55,000 horse and 150,000 regular 
infantry, besides light-armed troops, was totally 
routed by the small force under Lucullus ; the 
king himself fled almost unattended from the field, 
and Tigranocerta was surrendered to the victorious 
general. (Pint. Lucull. 26—28 ; Appian, Mithr. 
85, 86 ; Memnon, 56 ; Liv. Epit. xcviii.; Eutrop. 
vi. 9 ; Oros. vi. 3.) 

During the enduing winter, while Lucullus was 
established in Gordyene, several of the neighbour^ 
ing princes hastened to throw off the yoke of the 
Armenian king, and tender their submission to 
the Roman general. Among others, Antiochus 
(sumamed Asiaticus), the son of Antiochus Eu- 
sebes, presented himself to claim the throne of his 
fathers, and was reinstated, apparently without 
opposition, in the possession of the whole of Syria, 
where the yoke of Tigranes had long been odious 
to his Greek subjects (App. Syr. 49 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 532). Meanwhile Tigranes, in concert with 
Mithridates (with whom his disasters had brought 
him into closer relations), was using every exertion 
to assemble a fresh array, while they both endea¬ 
voured, though without success, to induce Phraates, 
king of Parthia, to make common cause with them 
(App. Mithr. 87 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 3 ; Epist. 
Mithr. ap. Sail. Hist. iv. p. 238, ed. Gerlach.). Fail¬ 
ing in this they awaited the approach of Lucullus 
among the bleak highlands of Armenia, where he 
was not able to penetrate until late in the summer 
of 68. The two kings met him on the river Arsanias, 
with an army less numerous, but better disciplined 
than that of the preceding year, but with equal ill 
success: they were again totally defeated, and it 
was only a mutiny among the troops of Lucullus 
that prevented him from making himself master of 
Artaxata, the ancient capital of Armenia. But 
the spirit of disaffection which had by this time 
pervaded the Roman troops, hampered all the pro¬ 
ceedings of their commander ; and though in the 
ensuing winter Lucullus reduced the Btrong fortress 
of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, which was held by 
Gurns, the brother of Tigranes, his subsequent 
movements were completely paralysed by the dis¬ 
obedience of his own soldiers. The two kings 
took advantage of this respite, and while Mithri¬ 
dates sought to recover his own dominions, Ti¬ 
granes regained great part of Armenia, and defeated 
the Roman lieutenant L. Fannius, whose army 
was only saved by the arrival of LucuIIub himself 
to his relief (Dion Cass. xxxv. 4—8 ; Plut. Lucull. 
31—34). In the following year, also (b. c. 67), 
he was able to pour his troops into the provinces 
of Armenia Minor and Cappadocia without oppo¬ 
sition, and Lucullus was unable to punish his au¬ 
dacity. (Dion Cass, xxxv, 14 —15.) 

The arrival of Pompey (b. c. 66) soon chapged 
the face of events, and Mithridates, after repeated 
defeats, was again compelled to seek a refuge in 
Armenia. Meanwhile, a new enemy had arisen to 
the Armenian king in his own son Tigranes, who, 
having engaged in a conspiracy against the life of 
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his father, and finding himself detected, fled for 
refuge to the Parthian king, Phraates. That mo¬ 
narch, who had recently concluded a treaty of 
alliance with Pompey, readily lent his support to 
the fugitive prince, and invaded Armenia with a 
large army, with which he advanced as far as Ar¬ 
taxata. But he was unable to reduce that city, 
and as soon as the Parthian king withdrew, Ti¬ 
granes easily drove out his rebel son. It was at 
this juncture that Mithridates, after his final defeat 
by Pompey, once more threw himself upon the 
support of his son-in-law: but Tigranes, who sus¬ 
pected him of abetting the designs of his son, 
refused to receive him, and even set a price upon 
his head, while he himself hastened to make over¬ 
tures of submission to Pompey. That general had 
already advanced into the heart of Armenia, and 
was approaching Artaxata itself, under the guidance 
of the young Tigranes, when the old king repaired 
in person to the Roman camp, and presenting him¬ 
self as a suppliant before Pompey, laid his tiara at 
his feet. By this act of humiliation he at once 
conciliated the favour of the conqueror, who treated 
him in a friendly manner, and left him in pos¬ 
session of Armenia Proper with the title of king, 
depriving him only of the provinces of Sophene and 
Gordyene, which he erected into a separate king¬ 
dom for his son Tigranes. The elder monarch was 
so overjoyed at obtaining these unexpectedly fa¬ 
vourable terras, that he not only paid the sum of 
6000 talents demanded by Pompej', but added a 
large sum as a donation to his army, and continued 
ever after the steadfast friend of the Roman 
general (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 33—36 ; Plut. Pomp. 
32, 33 ; Appian, Mithr. 104, 105, Syr. 49 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 37). He soon reaped the advantage of 
this fidelity, as in b. c. 65 Pompey, on his return 
from the campaign against Oroeses, finding that 
the Parthian king Phraates had wrongfully occu¬ 
pied the province of Gordyene, sent his lieutenant 
Afranius to expel him, and restored the possession 
of it to Tigranes. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 5.) 

The next year (b. c. 64) we find him again at 
war with the king of Parthia, but after several en¬ 
gagements with alternations of success, their dif¬ 
ferences were arranged by the mediation of Pom¬ 
pey, and the two monarchs concluded a treaty of 
peace (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 7; App. Mithr. 106). 
This is the last event recorded to us of the reign of 
Tigranes: the exact date of his death is unknown, 
but we find him incidentally mentioned by Cicero 
(pro Seat. 27) as still alive and reigning in the 
spring of b. c. 56, while we know that he was 
succeeded by his son Artavasdes before the ex¬ 
pedition of Crassus against the Pdrthians in b. c. 
54 (Dion Cass. xl. 16). His death must therefore 
have occurred in this interval. 

The character of Tigranes seems to have in no 
respect differed from that of many other Eastern 
despots. It was marked by the most extravagant 
pride and overweening confidence in prosperity, as 
well as by the most abject humiliation in mis¬ 
fortune. He alienated not only his Greek subjects 
and dependent princes by his violent and arbitrary 
acts, but extended his cruelties even to his own 
family. Of his sons by the daughter of Mithri¬ 
dates, he put to death two upon various charges, 
while the civil wars in which he was engaged with 
the third have been already mentioned. Yet he 
seems not to have been altogether without a 
tincture of Greek cultivation ; for we learn that he 
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afforded protection to the Athenian rhetorician 
Amphicrates, and had assembled a company of 
Greek players to celebrate the opening of a theatre 
in his new capital of Tigranocerta. ( Plut. Lucull. 
21, 22, 29 ; Appian, Mithr. 104.) 

The coins of Tigranes, which were probably 
struck in Syria and bear Greek inscriptions, repre¬ 
sent him with a tiara in the Oriental fashion, in¬ 
stead of the simple diadem of the Seleucidae. 
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Tigranes II., king of Armenia, was a son of 
Artavandes I., and grandson of the preceding. 
He was living an exile at Rome, when a party of 
his countrymen, discontented with the rule of his 
elder brother, Artaxias, sent to request that he 
should be placed on the throne. To this Augustus 
assented, and Tiberius was charged with the duty 
of accomplishing it, a task which he effected ap¬ 
parently without opposition, Artaxias being put to 
death by some of the Armenians themselves. Ti¬ 
berius placed the crown on the head of Tigranes 
with his own hand (b. c. 20), and then withdrew 
from Armenia (Tac. Ann. ii. 3 ; Dion Cass. liv. 9 ; 
Suet. Tib. 9 ; Mon. Ancyr. pp. 35,107, ed. Franz.; 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3). No particulars are known 
of his reign, which was of short duration. (Tac. 

1. c .; Orell. ad loc.) 

Tigranes III., king of Armenia, appears to 
have been a son of the preceding, and to have suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne for a short time: but 
the accounts transmitted to us of the revolutions of 
the Armenian monarchy at this period are very 
confused and unsatisfactory. (See Visconti, Icono- 
graphie Grccque, iii. p. 30 ; and Orell. ad Tac. 
Ann. ii. 3.) According to a fragment of Dion 
Cassius, quoted by Visconti (/. c.) he perished in 
a war against the neighbouring barbarians. 

Tigranes IV. Another king of this name who 
was placed on the throne by Augustus, after the 
death of Artavasdes, would seem to have been 
distinct from the preceding, as Augustus himself 
only terms him “ a certain Tigranes who belonged 
to the royal family.” (Mon. Ancyr. p. 107.) He 
is not mentioned by any other historian. 

For the later kings of Armenia of this name, 
see Arsacidae. [E. H. B.] 

TIGRA'NES (Tiypdmis). 1 . A son of the Ar¬ 
menian king who was conquered by Cyrus the 
Elder. According to Xenophon he had been a 
schoolfellow of Cyrus, and by his intercession with 
that monarch, procured the pardon of his father, 
whose fidelity he thenceforth guaranteed. His 
name is afterwards repeatedly mentioned in the 
Cyropaedeia among the friends and attendants of 
the Persian king (Xen. Cyrop. iii. 1, 2, v. 1, 3, 
viii. 3. § 25, 4. § 1.) In the Armenian historians 
Tigranes assumes a much more conspicuous cbarac- 
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ter, and is represented as bearing an important 
part in the overthrow of the Median kingdom, 
and the defeat of Astyages. He appears to have 
become a sort of national hero, and his exploits are 
recounted at length by Moses of Chorene (Hist. 
Armen, i. 23—29), but they are in all probability 
fabulous. 

2. A Persian of the royal race of the Achae- 
menidae, who commanded the Median troops in 
the army of Xerxes, with which he invaded 
Greece, a. c. 480. After the defeat of the Persian 
king, Tigranes was appointed to command the 
army of 60,000 men, which was destined to main¬ 
tain possession of Ionia. (Herod, vii. 6*2, ix. 96.) 

3. One of the sons of Tigranes I., king of Ar¬ 

menia, He had at first enjoyed a high place in 
his father’s favour, so that the latter had even 
bestowed on him the titles and ensigns of royalty. 
At a later period, however, he was gained over by 
the party disaffected to the old king, and joined in 
their intrigues ; but the plot being discovered, he 
sought safety in flight, and took refuge with 
Phraates king of Parthia. That monarch readily 
embraced the opportunity, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and invaded Armenia with a large 
army in order to place him on the throne. But 
the Parthian king was unable to reduce Artaxata, 
the capital of Armenia, and after some time re¬ 
turned into his own dominions, leaving a part only 
of his forces under Tigranes, who was quickly de¬ 
feated by the superior arms of his father. He 
now however sought a refuge in the camp of Pom- 
pey, who was at this time (b. c. 66) in full ad¬ 
vance upon Artaxata, and who welcomed the 
young prince with open arms. But when the elder 
Tigranes came in person to humble himself before 
the conqueror, Pompey was easily moved to cle¬ 
mency, and instead of placing the son upon his 
father's throne, left the latter in possession of the 
greater part of his dominions, while he erected the 
provinces of Sophene and Gordyene into a sub¬ 
ordinate kingdom for the younger Tigranes. The 
prince had the imprudence to display openly his 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement; and not only 
absented himself from the festival which Pom¬ 
pey gave on the occasion, but soon after openly 
disobeyed the orders of the Roman general in 
regard to the disposal of his treasures. Hereupon 
Pompey caused him to be immediately arrested and 
detained as a prisoner. A few years later wo find 
him among the captive princes who adorned the 
triumph of the Roman conqueror, b. c. 61. (Ap¬ 
pian, Mithr. 104, 105, 117 ; Dion Cass, xxxiii. 
33—36 ; Plut. Pomp. 33, 45.) [E. H. B.] 

TI'LLIUS CIMBER. [Cimber.] 

TILPHU'SA (TtA<pov<ra). 1. The nymph of 
the well Tilphusa in Boeotia, which was sacred to 
Apollo. (Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 247 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 410,&c. ; Apollod. iii. 7. § 3.) 

2. A surname of the Erinnys by whom Ares 
became the father of the dragon which was slain by 
Cadmus. (Muller, Orchom. p. 142, 2d ed.) [L.S.] 

TIMAEA (T tixcda), wife of Agis II., king of 
Sparta. [Agis II.] 

TIMAE'NETUS (T^atVcTos), a painter, whose 
picture of a wrestler, in the chamber on the left 
of the propylaea of the Acropolis at Athens, is 
mentioned by Pausanias (L 22. §. 7). [P. S.] 

TIMAEUS (Tijuaios). 1. Of Taurombnium 
in Sicily, the celebrated historian, was the son of 
Andromachus, who collected the Naxian exiles, 
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after their city had been destroyed by Dionysius, 
and settled them in the town of Tauromenium, 
which had been recently founded, and of which he 
became the tyrant, or supreme ruler, b. c. 358 
(Diod. xvi. 7, corap. xiv. 59, with Wesseling’s 
note). Andromachus received Timoleon at Tau¬ 
romenium, when he came to Sicily in B. c. 344, and 
he was almost the only one of the tyrants whom 
Timoleon left in possession # of their power (Plut. 
Tim . 10 ; Marcellin. Vit. Tliuc. § 42). We do not 
know the exact date of the birth or death of 
Tiraaeus, but we can make an approximation to it, 
which cannot be very far from the truth. We 
know that his history was brought down to b. c. 
264 (Polyb. i. 5), and that he attained the age of 
ninety-six (Lucian, Macrob. 22). Now as his 
father could not have been a very young man be¬ 
tween b. c. 358 and 344, during which time he 
held the tyrannis of Tauromenium, we probably 
shall not be far wrong in placing the birth of 
Tiraaeus in b. c. 352, and his death in b. c. 256. 
We learn from Suidas that Tiraaeus received in¬ 
struction from Philiscus, the Milesian, a disciple of 
Isocrates; but we have no further particulars of 
his life, except that he was banished from Sicily by 
Agathocles, and passed his exile at Athens, where 
he had lived fifty years when lie wrote the thirty- 
fourth book of his history (Diod. Exc. ex libr. 
xxi. p. 560, Wess.; Polyb. Exc. Vat. pp. 389, 
393 ; Plut. de Exit. p. 605, c). We are not in¬ 
formed in what year he was banished by Agar 
thocles, but it may have been in the year that the 
latter crossed over to Africa (b. c. 310), since we 
are told that the tyrant, fearing an insurrection in 
his absence, either put to death or drove into exile 
all the persons whom he suspected to be hostile to 
his government. (Diod. xx. 4.) 

Timaeus wrote the history of Sicily from the 
earliest times to b. c. 264, in which year Polybius 
commences the introduction to his work (Polyb. i. 
6). This history was one of great extent. Suidas 
quotes tho thirty-eighth book (s. v. $ rb Upbv 
irvp), and there were probably many books after 
this. It appears to have been divided into several 
great sections, which are quoted with separate 
titles, though they in reality formed a part of one 
great whole. Thus Suidas Bpeaks of ’iTaAi/ca /cal 
SikcXik^ iA eight books, and of 'EAA7)J/i/c& /cal 
2lk€\ik<1. It has been conjectured that the Italica 
and Siceliea were the title of the early portion of 
the work, during which period the history of Sicily 
was closely connected with that of Italy; and 
that the second part of the work was called Sicdica 
and HeUenica , and comprised the period during 
which Sicily was brought more into contact with 
Greece by the Athenian invasions as well as by 
other events. The last five books contained the 
history of Agathocles (Diod. p. 561, Wess.). Ti¬ 
maeus wrote the history of Pyrrhus as a separate 
work (Diony8. i. 6 ; Cic. ad Fam . v. 12); but, as 
it falls within the time treated of in his general 
History, it may almost be regarded as an episode 
of the latter. 

The value and authority of Timaeus as an his¬ 
torian have been most vehemently attacked by Po¬ 
lybius in many parts of his work. He maintains 
that Timaeus was totally deficient in the first 
qualification of an historian, as he possessed no 
practical knowledge of war or politics, and never 
attempted to obtain by travelling a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the places and countries he de- 
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scribed ; but on the contrary confined his residence 
to one spot for fifty years, and there gained all his 
knowledge from books alone. Polybius also re¬ 
marks that Timaeus had so little power of observa 
tion, and so weak a judgment, that he was unable 
to give a correct account even of the things he 
had seen, and of the places he had visited; and 
adds that he was likewise so superstitious, that his 
work abounded with old traditions and well-known 
fables, while things of graver importance weie 
entirely omitted (Polyb. lib. xii. with the Frag- 
menta Vaticana of his work). His ignorance of 
geography and natural history appears to have 
been very great, and Polybius frequently mentions 
his errors on these subjects ( e.g . ii. 16, xii. 3, 5). 
But Polybius brings still graver charges against 
Timaeus. He accuses him of frequently stating 
wilful falsehoods, of indulging in all kinds of ca¬ 
lumnies against the most distinguished men, such 
as Homer, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, and of 
attacking his personal enemies, such as Agatho¬ 
cles, in the most atrocious manner. These 
charges are repeated by Diodorus and other an¬ 
cient writers, among whom Timaeus earned so bad 
a character by his slanders and calumnies, that he 
was nick-named Epitimaeus (’EttitI/acuos), or the 
Fault-Finder (Athen. vi. p. 272, b ; comp. Diod. 
v. 1, xiii. 90, Exc. xxi. p. 561, Wess.; Strab. xiv. 
p. 640). Lastly, Polybius censures the speeches 
in the history of Timaeus, as unsuitable to the 
speakers, and the times at which they are repre¬ 
sented as delivered, and as marked by a scholastic, 
verbose, and inflated style of oratory. 

Most of the charges of Polybius against Timaeus 
are unquestionably founded upon truth ; but from 
the statements of other writers, and from the 
fragments which we possess of Tiraaeus’s own work, 
we are led to conclude that Polybius has greatly 
exaggerated the defects of Timaeus, and omitted 
to mention his peculiar excellencies. Nay, several of 
the very points which Polybius regarded as great 
blemishes in his work, were, in reality, some of its 
greatest merits. The rationalizing Polybius quite 
approved of the manner in which Ephorus and 
Theopompus dealt with the ancient myths, which 
they attempted, by stripping them of all their 
miracles and marvels, to turn into sober history ; 
but it was one of the great merits of Timaeus, for 
which he is loudly denounced by Polybius, that 
he attempted to give the myths in their simplest 
and most genuine form, as related by the most 
ancient writers. There can be little doubt that 
if the early portion of the history of Timaeus had 
been preserved, we should be able to gain a more 
correct knowledge of many points than from the 
histories of Theopompus and Ephorus. Timaeus 
also collected the materials of his history with the 
greatest diligence and care, a fact which even Po¬ 
lybius is obliged to admit (Exc. Vat. p. 402, init.). 
He likewise paid very great attention to chrono- 
logy, and was the first writer who introduced the 
practice of recording events by Olympiads, which 
was adopted by almost all subsequent writers of 
Greek history (Diod. v. 1). For this purpose he 
drew up a list of the Olympic conquerors, which is 
called by Suidas > 0\vp.mov'iKai f) xpovitth, vpa£- 
Ibta. Cicero formed a very different opinion of 
the merits of Timaeus from tliat of Polybius. He 
says (de Orat. ii. 14):— 44 Timaeus, quantum judi- 
care possim, longe eruditissiraus, et rerum copia et 
sententiarum varietate abundantissimus, ct ipsa 
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compositione verborum non irapolitus, magnam elo- 
quentiam ad scribendum attulit, sed nullum uaum 
forensem.” (Comp. Cic. Brut. 95.) 

In addition to the Sicilian history and the Olym- 
vionicae , Suidas assigns two other works to Ti- 
maeus, neither of which is mentioned by any other 
writer, namely, An Account of Syria, its cities and 
kings, in three books (ircpl 'Zvpias koX rwv avrys 
tt6\€wp koI $aai\4wp 7 '), and a collection 

of rhetorical arguments in sixty-eight books 
{SivWoy^i fiyropiKup axpop/xwv), which was more 
probably written, as Ruhnken lias remarked, by 
Timaeus the sophist. 

The fragments of Timaeus have been collected 
by Goller, in his De Situ et Origine Syracusarum , 
Lips. 1818, pp. 208—306’, and by Car. and Theod. 
Miiller, in the Frogmcnta Historioorum Graecorum , 
Paris, 1841, pp. 193—233, both of which works 
also contain dissertations on the life and writings 
of Timaeus. (Compare Vossius, Do Ilistoricis 
Craecis , pp. 117—120, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, 
Fast. Hell. vol. iii. pp. 489, 490.) 

2. Of Locri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher, is said to have been a teacher of Plato. (Cic. 
de Fin. v. 29, de Re Publ. i. 10.) There is an ex¬ 
tant work, bearing his name, written in the Doric 
dialect, and entitled ir epl tf/vxas k 6 <t/uov koI (pvcnos ; 
but its genuineness is very doubtful, and it is in all 
probability nothing more than an abridgment of 
Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus. This work was first 
printed in a Latin translation by Valla, along with 
several other works, Venice, 1488 and 1498. It 
was first printed in Greek at Paris, 1555, edited 
by Nogarola. It is also printed in many editions 
of Plato, and in Gale’s Opuscula Mythological Phy- 
sica et Ethica , Cambridge, 1671, and Amsterdam, 
1688. The Greek text w.as published with a 
French translation by the Marquis d’Argens, Ber¬ 
lin, 1762. The last and best edition is by J. J. de 
Gelder, Leyden, 1836. (Comp. Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. iii. p. 93, foil.) Suidas says (s. v.) that Ti¬ 
maeus wrote the life of Pythagoras, but as no other 
writer mentions such a work by the Locrian Ti¬ 
maeus, it is not improbable that this life of Py¬ 
thagoras was simply a portion of the history of 
Timaeus of Tauromenium, who must have spoken 
of the philosopher in that portion of his work 
which related to the early history of Italy. 

3 and 4. Of Crotona and Paros, Pythago¬ 
rean philosophers. (Iarablich. Vit. Pyth. cap. extr.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom . p. 604 j Theodoret. ii. Therap. 
p. 36.) 

5. Of Cvzicus, a disciple of Plato, endeavoured 
to seize the supreme power in the state (Athen. 
xi. p. 509, a.). Diogenes Laertius (iii. 46) men¬ 
tions Timolaus of Cyzicus and not Timaeus among 
the disciples of Plato ; and hence it has been con¬ 
jectured that there is a corruption in the name, 
either in Athenaeus or Diogenes. 

6. The Sophist, wrote a Lexicon to Plato, ad¬ 
dressed to a certain Gentianus, which is still extant. 
The time at which this Timaeus lived is quite 
uncertain. Ruhnken places him in the third cen¬ 
tury of the Christian aera, which produced so many 
ardent admirers of the Platonic philosophy, such as 
Porphyry, Longinus, Plotinus, &c. The Lexicon 
is very brief, and bears the title Tipeuov aotpicrrov 
4k t a>v too IIAdTftwos Aefcwv, from which it might 
have been inferred that it is an extract from a 
larger work, had not Photius (Cod. 151), who had 
read it, described it as a very short work (/Spa^u 
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iroiyy&riop 4p 4p\ ^6ytp). It is evident, however, that 
the work, as it stands, has received several interpo¬ 
lations, especially in explanations of words occurring 
in Herodotus. Notwithstanding these interpolations 
the work is one of great value, and the explanations 
of words are some of the very best which have 
come down to us from the ancient grammarians. 
It was printed for the first time, from a manuscript 
at Paris, edited by Ruhnken, Leyden, 1754, with 
a very valuable commentary, and again, with many 
improvements, Leyden, 1789. There are also two 
more recent editions by Koch, Leipzig, 1828, and 
1833. The work on rhetorical arguments in 
sixty-eight books (2,v\\oy)} faropiKUP hfyopfxwp) 
which Suidas assigns to Timaeus of Tauromenium, 
was more probably written by Timaeus, the author 
of the Lexicon to Plato, as has been already 
remarked. (Ruhnken’s Preface to his edition of 
the Lexicon.) 

7. The Mathematician, is quoted by Pliny 
(H. N. v. 9, xvi. 22, ii. 8 ). Suidas says that 
Timaeus, the Locrian [No. 2] wrote Mafty/xarifcd, 
but whether this was really the work of the Locrian 
or not, cannot be determined. The fragment on 
the Pleiades, preserved by the Scholiast on the Iliad 
(xviii. 486), and usually assigned to Timaeus of 
Tauromenium, is supposed by Goller to belong to 
the mathematician. 

TIMA'GENES (Tiyayivys). Three persons of 
this name are mentioned by Suidas. 1. Timagenes, 
the rhetorician (frf}Tup) 9 of Alexandria, the son of 
the king’s banker, was taken prisoner by Gabinius 
(b. c. 55), and brought to Rome, where he was 
redeemed from captivity by Faustus, the son of 
Sulla. He taught rhetoric at Rome in the time 
of Pompey, and afterwards under Augustus, but 
losing his school on account of his freedom of 
speech, he retired to an estate at Tusculum. He 
died at Dabanum, a town of Osrhoene in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. He wrote many books, the titles of which 
are not given by Suidas. 2. Timagenes, the his¬ 
torian, wrote a Periplus of the whole sea, in five 
books. 3. Timagenes or Timcfgenes, of Miletus, 
an historian or an orator, wrote on the Pontic Ile- 
racleia and its distinguished men, in five books, 
and likewise epistles. Besides these three persons, 
we have mention of a fourth (4), Timagenes, the 
Syrian, who wrote on the history of the Gauls. 
(Plut. de Fluv. c. 6 .) Of these four writers it is 
probable that the rhetorician, the historian who 
wrote the Periplus, and the Syrian, are the same. 
[Nos. 1, 2 and 4.] Of the historian we have 
an account given us by the two Senecas, which 
differs from what Suidas says respecting the gram¬ 
marian, but does not really contradict the statement 
of the lexicographer. It is related by the Senecas 
that Timagenes after his captivity first followed the 
trade of a cook, and afterwards of a litter or sedan 
bearer ( lecticarius) y but rose from these humble 
occupations to be the intimate acquaintance of 
Augustus. He afterwards offended the emperor 
by some caustic remarks on his wife and family, 
and was in consequence forbidden the imperial 
palace. Timagenes in revenge burnt his historical 
works, in one of which he gave an account of the 
deeds of Augustus, and which he had probably 
written at the request of the emperor. Augustus, 
however, did not punish him any further, but 
allowed him to retain the protection of the powerful 
friends he had formerly enjoyed. He found an 
asylum in the house of Asinius Pollio. (M. Seaec. 
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Controv. 34 ; L. Senec. de Ira y in. 23, Ep. 91.) 
Plutarch also tells us ( De Adulatore etAmico , c. 27, 

р. 68 , b), that Timagenes lost the friendship of 
Augustus by an imprudent use of his tongue. 

By putting together the accounts of Suidas and 
the Senecas, we obtain the following particulars 
respecting the life of Timagenes. He was a native 
of Alexandria, from which place he was carried as 
a prisoner to Home, where he was first employed 
as a slave in menial offices, but being liberated by 
Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a 
school of rhetoric, in which he taught with great 
reputation and success. (Comp. Hor. Ep. i. 19.15.) 
His fame gained him the friendship of many dis¬ 
tinguished men, and among others of the emperor 
Augustus, who induced him to write a history of 
his exploits. But having offended Augustus by 
sarcastic remarks upon his family, he was forbidden 
the palace; whereupon he burnt his historical works, 
gave up his rhetorical school, and retired from 
Rome to the house of his friend Asinius Pollio at 
Tusculum. After he had discontinued writing a 
long while, he resumed his pen (Quintil. x. 1), 
and composed those historical works upon which 
his fame was founded. How long he resided at 
Tusculum we do not know, nor the reason for 
which he quitted this retreat, but he afterwards 
went to the East, and died at Dabanum in Meso¬ 
potamia. It is probable that it was from the place 
of his death that he was called the Syrian by the 
author of the treatise de Fluviis (c. 6 ). The works 
of Timagenes mentioned by ancient writers are, 1. 
YleplirAovs. (Suidas, s. v. Tipayfarjs.) It is pro¬ 
bably from this work that Strabo quotes (xv. p. 
711). 2 . Uepl j 8 o<rtA^wv, appears to have contained 
a history of Alexander the Great and his successors. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Mi\uai; Curt. ix. 5. § 21; Joseph. 

с. Apion. ii. 6 ; Plut. Pomp. c. 49). 3. On the 

Gauls (Plut. I . c.; Strab. iv. p. 188 ; Amm. Marc, 
xv. 9. § 3 ,) (Bonamy, Itechcrches sur Vhistorien 
Timaghie , in the Mem. de VAcademie des Inscr. 
vol xiii. p. 35, foil.; Schwab, DisptUatio de Livio et 
Timagene y historiarum scriptoribus , acmidis y Stuttg. 
1834 ; Vossius, De Hisloricis Graecis , p. 195, foil., 
ed. Westermann, who makes the rhetorician, the 
historian and the Syrian three distinct persons ; 
Clinton, Fast. HeUen. vol. iii. p. 624, who supposes 
the rhetorician and the historian to be two distinct 
persons, but makes the Syrian the same as the 
historian.) 

TIMAGE'NIDAS or TIMAGE'NIDES (Ti- 
uay«vl 5 as,Ttjua 7 €vf 8 ijs), a*Theban, son of Herpys, 
was one of the principal adherents of the Persian 
cause in the invasion of Xerxes. Shortly before 
the battle of Plataea, Timagenides advised Mardo- 
nius to occupy the passes of Cithaeron, and so to 
intercept the re-inforcements and supplies which 
were coming in through them to the enemy. The 
advice was taken, and the Persians succeeded in 
cutting off a convoy of provisions with 500 beasts 
of burden. After their victory at Plataea the 
Greeks advanced against Thebes, and demanded 
that the chief traitors to the national cause, Tima¬ 
genides among the number, should be given up to 
them. The Thebans at first refused in spite of 
the ravages which their land suffered, but at length 
they consented at the instigation of Timagenides 
himself. It appears that the culprits expected to 
be brought to an open trial, at which they hoped 
to have recourse effectually to the expedient of 
bribery. To prevent this, however, Pausanias car- 
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ried them off to Corinth, and there put them to 
death without any judicial ceremony. (Herod, ix. 
38, 86—88 ; Paus. vii. 10.) [E. E.] 

TIMA'GORAS (Tipayipas), historical. 1. A 
Tegean, was one of the ambassadors who were 
sent, in b. c. 430, to ask the king of Persia to 
aid the Peloponnesians against Athens. On their 
way through Thrace they were seized by Sadocus 
at the instigation of the Athenian envoys at the 
court of Sitalces, and, having been taken to Athens, 
were there put to death. (Thuc. ii. 67.) 

2. A citizen of Cyzicus,and son of Athenagoras. 
Having been driven into exile by his political op¬ 
ponents of the democratic party, he took refuge at 
the court of Phamabazus, the satrap of the Persian 
provinces near the Hellespont, by whom he was 
sent to Lacedaemon, in b.c. 412, to urge that a 
fleet should be despatched to support the Greek 
cities in his satrapy in their intended revolt from 
Athens. (Thuc. viii. 6, 39.) [Pharnabazus, 
No. 2.] 

3. An Athenian, was the colleague of Leon as 
ambassador from Athens, in b. c. 367, to the Per¬ 
sian court. [Lkon, No. 6 .] In this mission he 
spent four years, and had the address to adapt his 
conduct to what he perceived to be the king's in¬ 
clination, separating himself altogether from Leon, 
and taking part with Pelopidas, the Theban envoy. 
His supple compliance and his treachery in reveal¬ 
ing state-secrets purchased for him the bounty of 
Artaxerxes, but on his return home he was im¬ 
peached by Leon, and put to death. (Xen. Hell. 
vii, 1. §§ 33, &c.; Plut. Artcuv. 22, Pel op. 30; 
Deinosth. dc Fals. Leg. pp. 383, 400 ; Ath. ii. p. 48, 
d, e ; Val. Max. vi. 3, ext. 2.) Athenaeus (/. c.) 
speaks of a Cretan, called Timagoras, who also 
enjoyed the Persian king’s favour and was a dis¬ 
tinct person from the Athenian of the same name. 
See, however, Casaub. ad loc. 

4. A Rhodian, was placed in command of five 
ships, which his countrymen sent to Chalcis, in 
b. c. 171, to co-operate with C. Lucretius in the 
war with Perseus. (Polyb. xxvii. 6.) 

5. In the same passage of Polybius it is stated 
that, while these five ships sailed to Chalcis, one 
more was sent to Tenedus under a commander also 
named Timagoras, who fell in with and captured 
the crew of a ship which was conveying Diophanes 
on an embassy from Perseus to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Diophanes himself escaped. [E. E.j 

TIMA'GORAS (T ipay6pas) y of Chalcis, a 
painter, contemporary with Panaenus, whom he 
defeated in a contest for the prize of painting, at 
the Pythian games. Timagoras afterwards cele¬ 
brated his victory in a poem. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 
9. s. 35.) [P. S.] 

TIMANDRA (TiftdvSpa), a daughter of Tynda- 
reus and Leda, and the wife of Echeraus, by whom 
she became the mother of Euandrus. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 6 ; Paus. viii. 5. § 1 ; Serv. ad Acn. viii. 
130.) Another mythical personage of this name 
is mentioned by Antonius Liberals (5), [L. S.] 
TIMANTHES (TtfxdvB'ns^ an athlete of Cleo- 
nae. Pausanias relates of him that, when he had 
ceased to be a competitor at the games, he used 
still to make daily trial of his strength by bending 
a huge bow. At length, however, having been 
absent for some time from his own city, he found 
on his return that he was no longer able to perform 
the feat, whereupon he bnrnt himself to death 
through mortification. There was a statue of 
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him at Olympia, tlie work of Myron. (Pans. vi. 
8.) [E. E.] 

TIMANTHES (T tixdv6ijs\ artists. 1. The 
celebrated Greek painter, contemporary with Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius (about 01.95, b. c. 400; Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 3), is said by Quintilian (ii. 13) 
to have been a native of Cythnos, but Eustathius 
(ad II. xxiv. 163, p. 1343. 60) makes him a 
Sicyonian: these testimonies may be reconciled by 
supposing him to have been a native of Cythnos, 
and to have belonged to the Sicyonian school of 
painting. Our information respecting his personal 
history is confined to the facts of his having con¬ 
tended with Parrhasius and Colotes; the works 
which he painted on those occasions will be men¬ 
tioned presently. Native genius, power of ex¬ 
pression and suggestion, and entire mastery of the 
resources of his art, seem to have been the chief 
qualities which characterised Timanthes. (Plin. 
L c. § 6.) His pictures were distinguished, Pliny 
tells us, from those of all other painters by sug¬ 
gesting more than they expressed ; and, striking 
as was the art displayed in them, they showed a 
genius which surpassed that art. (Atque in utiius 
hujus operibus intclligitur plus semper , quam pingitur: 
et cum sit ars summa , ingenium tamen ultra artem 
est). Only five of his works are mentioned ; but 
they are evidently masterpieces, and one of them 
involves one of the most interesting questions in 
the history of art. 

(1) The work referred to, and that which 
appears to have been regarded by the ancients 
as his masterpiece, is the celebrated picture of 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, which he painted in 
competition with Colotes of Teos (Quintil. 1. c.); 
and the question involved in it is, whether Ti¬ 
manthes displayed consummate skill, or was guilty 
of a mere trick, in painting Agamemnon with his 
face hidden in his mantle. It is evident that the 
ancients regarded this stroke of art with the most 
unbounded admiration. Pliny tells us that it was 
“ oratorum laudibus celebrata; ” and it is praised 
also by Cicero ( Orat . 22), Quintilian (/. c.), and 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 11. ext. 6). Unfortunately, 
however, these writers display in this, as in other 
cases, their ignorance of the true principles of art, 
by giving an unsound reason for their right judg¬ 
ment of the work. The picture, they tell us, 
showed Iphigeneia, standing by the altar, sur¬ 
rounded, among the assistants, by Calchas, whose 
prophetic voice had demanded her sacrifice, and 
whose hand was about to complete it, Ulysses, 
who had brought her from her home, and Menelaus, 
her father's brother, all manifesting different degrees 
of grief, so that, when the artist had painted the 
sorrow of Calchas, and the deeper sorrow of Ulysses, 
and had added all his powers to express the woe 
of Menelaus, his resources were exhausted, and, 
unable to give a powerful expression to the agony 
of the father, he covered his head with a veil. In 
the present state of aesthetic criticism, it is hardly 
necessary to point out the absurdity of thus making 
out Timanthes to be the Epimetheus of painting. 
The very writers, who have given this false judg¬ 
ment, let fall expressions, borrowed doubtless from 
their Greek authorities, which intimate the true 
reason of the manner in which Timanthes painted 
Agamemnon: “ patris ipsius vultum velavit, quem 
dtgne non poterat ostendere,” says Pliny ; “ non 
reperiens quo digno modo patris vultum posset 
exprimere,” says Quintilian. In one word, it was 
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his knowledge of aesthetic principles, not his want 
of artistic power, that dictated to Timanthes this 
mode of representation. His conduct has been 
most admirably vindicated by Fuseli, in reply to 
the (in this case) mistaken judgment of Reynolds, 
and the shallow flippancy of Falconet (Reynolds, 
Discourse viii.; Fuseli, Lecture i. vol. ii. pp. 44— 
58, in Knowles’s Life and Writings of Fuseli ). 
The whole of Fuseli’s remarks should be read ; 
but the following extract will perhaps convey their 
spirit sufficiently. “ The subject of Timanthes was 
the immolation of Iphigenia ; Iphigenia was the 
principal figure, and her form, her resignation, or 
her anguish, the painter’s principal task ; the figure 
of Agamemnon, however important, is merely ac¬ 
cessory, and no more necessary to make the subject 
a completely tragic one, than that of Clytemnestra 
the mother, no more than that of Priam, to impress 
us with sympathy at the death of Polyxena. It is 
therefore a misnomer of the French critic, to call 
Agamemnon ‘ the hero’ of the subject. 

“ Neither the French nor the English critic ap¬ 
pears to me to have comprehended the*real motive of 
Timanthes, as contained in the words, ‘ dccere , pro 
dignitate , and dignej in the passages of Tully, 
Quintilian, and Pliny ; they ascribe to impotence 
what was the forbearance of judgment. Timanthes 
felt like a father: he did not hide the face of 
Agamemnon, because it was beyond the power of 
his art, not because it was beyond the possibility, 
but because it was beyond the dignity of expression, 
because the inspiring feature of paternal affection 
at that moment, and the action which of necessity 
must have accompanied it, would either have de¬ 
stroyed the grandeur of the character, and the 
solemnity of the scene, or subjected the painter 
with the majority of his judges to the imputation 
of insensibility. He must either have represented 
him in tears, or convulsed at the flash of the raised 
dagger, forgetting the chief in the father or shown 
him absorbed by despair, and in that state of 
stupefaction, which levels all features and deadens 
expression ; he might indeed have chosen a fourth 
mode, he might have exhibited him fainting and 
palsied in the arms of his attendants, and by this 
confusion of male and female character, merited the 
applause of every theatre at Paris. But Timanthes 
had too true a sense of nature to expose a father’s 
feelings, or to tear a passion to rags ; nor had the 
Greeks yet learnt of Rome to steel the face. If he 
made Agamemnon bear his calamity as a man, he 
made him also feel it as a man. It became the 
leader of Greece to sanction the ceremony with his 
presence, it did not become the father to see his 
daughter beneath the dagger’s point: the same 
nature that threw a real mantle over the face of 
Timoleon, when he assisted at the punishment of 
his brother, taught Timanthes to throw an imagi¬ 
nary one over the face of Agamemnon ; neither 
height nor depth, but propriety of expression was 
his aim.” 

The question as to whether Timanthes invented 
this mode of representation, or whether he bor¬ 
rowed it from Euripides, is altogether beside the 
mark ; and, in raising such a question, Falconet 
merely showed his ignorance of the true relation 
between pictorial and poetic invention. It may be 
worth while, however, to mention that Eustathius 
supposed the idea to have been suggested to 
Timanthes by a line of the Iliad (xxiv. 163). An 
imitation of the picture of Timanthes was found on 
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the wall of a house at Pompeii. (Mm, Borb. iv. 3.; 
Pompeii , vol. ii. p. 165.) ( 2 ) With his picture of 
the contest of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of 
Achilles, he gained a victory over Parrhasius, 
respecting which, and the arrogant remark of Par- 
rhasius on the occasion, see Parrhasius, p. 128, b. 
(3) The picture of the death of Palamedes at 
Ephesus, mentioned by Photius ( Bib! . Cod. 190, 
vol. i. p. 146, b. 27, ed. Bekker) is ascribed to 
Timanthes by Tzetzes (CM. viii. 198). (4) A 

picture of his was preserved at Rome, in the temple 
of Peace, which Pliny describes in the following 
words: Pinxit et heroas , absolutissimi opens, arte 
ipsa complexity vires pingendi. (5) Lastly, as a 
striking example of his skill and invention, Pliny 
mentions his picture of a sleeping Cyclops, of a 
very small size (parvula tabula), in which the 
magnitude of the figure was indicated by the in¬ 
sertion of some satyrs, measuring his thumb with 
a thyrsus. Timanthes is mentioned by Cicero 
(Brut. 22) as one of the painters who used only 
four colours. The sense, in which this is to be 
understood, is explained in the Dictionary of An¬ 
tiquities, s. v. Colores. 

2. A painter, contemporary with Aratus. His 
picture of the battle of Pellene, in which Aratus 
defeated the Aetolians (01. 135. 1, B. c. 240), is 
praised by Plutarch (Arat. 32). [P. S.] 

TJMA'RCHIDES, a freedman and an accensus 
of Verres, was one of the most villainous instru¬ 
ments of the oppressions of Verres. (Cic. Verr. ii. 
28, 53, 54, iii. 66 , v. 45.) 

TIMA'RCHIDES and TPMOCLES (Tipap- 
TijaoKArjr), of Athens, the sons of Polycles, 
have already been spoken of under Polycles, p. 
459, a., where their statues of Asclepius and 
Athena are mentioned, and their date is discussed ; l 
for it is, of course, dependent on the date assigned 
to Polycles. In addition to the remarks in that 
article, it should be observed that, in the passage 
of Pliny referred to (H.N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10), 
not only are Polycles and the sons of Timarchides 
mentioned as the makers of statues in the portico 
of Octavia, but also Timarchides himself, as the 
maker of a statue of Apollo, holding the cithara, 
in his temple, which formed a part of those build¬ 
ings. Moreover, it is most probable that the pas¬ 
sage, correctly read, contains some further informa¬ 
tion about “ the sons of Timarchides,” who are 
nameless in the ordinary text, as established by 
Ilarduin. The old text had “ Item Polycles et 
Dionysius , Timarchidis Jilii <§f c.; and, although 
the first four words are not contained in the MSS. 
used by Harduin, who therefore rejected them, 
they are found, with a slight variation, in the 
Bamberg MS., which gives “ Idem polycles et dio- 
nysius timarcidis , fili," i. e. filius. The last word 
is confirmed by the Munich MS., which has “ mar 
chidis filius." Hence it' would appear to be pro¬ 
bable that the true reading is * Idem Polycles 
(who had been mentioned in the preceding sen¬ 
tence) et Dionysius, Timarchidis filius " or, as Jan 
proposes to read it, u Iidem Polycles et Dionysius 
(for the latter also is mentioned in the preceding sen¬ 
tence), Timarchidis filii" (Sillig’s edition of Pliny 
and Jan's Supplement.) 

Slight as is the difference between the two 
readings, they have a very different effect on the 
succession of this family of artists. According to 
the former, we have only to add to the genealogy 
the name of Dionysius, thus)— 
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Polycles 


Timocles Timarchides 

Dionysius. 

But then we have the somewhat improbable result 
of a grandfather and grandson working together on 
the same statue. If, on the other hand, we adopt 
the reading of Jan, and combine it with the state¬ 
ment of Pausanias, that Timocles and Timarchides 
were the sons of Polycles, and if we still identify 
this Polycles with the Polycles of Pliny, the result 
is the absurdity that “ the same Polycles ” was both 
the son and the father of Timarchides. Either, 
therefore, we must place another Timarchides at 
the beginning of the genealogy, thus— 

Timarchides 


Polycles Dionysius 

Timocles Timarclides: 

or, we must reject the word idem or iidem (re¬ 
storing, perhaps, item in its place), and thus obtain 
another Polycles, the brother of Dionysius: or, 
lastly, the identification of the Polycles of Pau¬ 
sanias and Pliny may be given up, and it may be 
supposed that we have two different and somewhat 
distinct portions of this artistic family, namely, 

Polycles 


Timocles Timarchides, 

the artists mentioned by Pausanias, and 

Timocles and Timarchides (brothers) 


Polycles Dionysius 

those mentioned by Pliny. In this position the 
question must be left for the solution of other 
scholars, and for the instruction of students in the 
difficulties of criticism. It must, however, be re¬ 
membered that the text cannot be regarded as fixed 
by the authority of the Bamberg MS. 

The works of Timarchides and Timocles at 
Rome were in marble. Pausanias does not specify 
the material of their statueB which he mentions. 
Pliny, however, includes Timarchides in his list of 
those statuaries in bronze, who made athletas et 
armcUos et venatores sacrificantesque. (II. N. xxxiv. 
8 . s. 19. §34.) [P. S.] 

TIMARCHUS ( Tlfxapxos ), historical. 1. An 
Athenian general, who, in conjunction with Leo- 
trophides, was sent in command of an expedition 
against Megara, in b. c. 408. (Diod. xiii. 65.) 

2. An Athenian politician, the son of Arizelus, 
a contemporary of Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
He was an active orator, and took a conspicuous 
part in public affairs, being the author of a con¬ 
siderable number of decrees. One of these forbade 
the exportation of arms or marine stores for the 
service of Philip of Macedon, under pain of death. 
Timarchus was, however, a man of the most profli¬ 
gate and abandoned habits. He joined Demosthenes 
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in impeaching Aeschines, on the score of malversa¬ 
tion in the embassy to Philip. Aeschines, how¬ 
ever, anticipated him, and brought him to trial 
under a law of Solon, by which any one who had 
been guilty of such flagrant excesses as Timarchus, 
was forbidden to appear before the public assembly. 
There are different accounts as to the result of this 
trial. According to some, Timarchus was con¬ 
demned and disfranchised ; according to others, he 
put an end to his life even before the trial was 
terminated. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. Aesch. ; Prooem. 
ad Aesch. adv. Tim.) Timarchus had previously 
been impeached by Aristogeiton, and prevented 
from being entrusted with a public commission. 
(Suidas 8. v .; Harpocr. 8. v. AvroKAsibrjs and 
®4pcravbpos ; Tzetzes, Chiliad, vi. 47, &c.; Aes¬ 
chines K«t& T ip&pxov, with Taylor’s preface.) 

3. A favourite of Antiochus, the son of Antio- 
chus the Great, by whom he was appointed satrap 
of Babylon. He administered the affairs of his 
province badly, and having made a stand against 
Demetrius Soter, was overpowered and put to 
death by him. (Appian. Syr. 45, 47.) 

4. A tyrant of Miletus, who was overthrown 

by Antiochus, the son of Antiochus Soter. The 
deliverance seems to have been a most welcome 
one, as the Milesians, in consequence of it, gave 
to Antiochus the surname 0 e<fr. (Appian. Syr. 
65.) [C. P. M.] 

TIMARCHUS (Ttyapxo?), literary. 1 . A 
friend and disciple of Aristotle, left by him as one 
of the guardians of Nicanor. (Diog. Laert. v. 12.) 

2. A Greek grammarian, who lived in the reign 
of Ptolemaeus Euergetes. (Suid. s. v. 'AttoW&vios.) 

3. A Greek grammarian, of uncertain date. 

Athenaeus (xi. p. 501) quotes from the fourth 
book of a work by him, irepl rov ’E paroa64vovs 
'Ep/*oG. He also wrote upon Homer (Schol. ad II. 
<p. 122), and on Euripides (Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 
1). If the reading in Harpocration ( s . v. 'Apyas) y 
is correct, Timarchus was a native of Rhodes, and 
was a writer on glosses. But as we find elsewhere 
mention of a Rhodian named Timachida 9 , who was 
a glossographer, some critics propose to alter the 
reading in Harpocration. The reason is not a 
very convincing one. (Vossius, de Hist. Gr. p. 143 ; 
Ruhnken, Opuscula , p. 205.) [C. P. M.] 

TIMARCHUS, artist. [Cephisodotus, No. 2, 

p. 670.] 

TIMARCHUS, CLAU'DIUS, of Crete, was 
accused in the senate in a. d. 62, on which oc¬ 
casion Paetus Thrasea made a celebrated speech, 
the substance of which is given by Tacitus {Ann. 
xv. 20 ). 

TIMA'RETE (Tipaphrj), a female painter, 
the daughter of that Micon, whom Pliny distin¬ 
guishes from the celebrated painter Micon, by the 
epithet of minor (ff. N* xxxv. 9. s. 35). Pliny 
also tells us that she painted a panel-picture of 
Diana, in a very ancient style of the art ( atdi - 
quissimae picturae ), which was preserved at Ephe¬ 
sus. (H. N. xxxv. 11 . s. 4a § 43.) [P. S.] 

TIMA'SION (Tipaalwr), a citizen of Darda- 
nus in the Troad, appears to have been a soldier 
of fortune, and served in Asia under Clearch us 
and Dercyllidas. He was exiled from his na¬ 
tive city,—at whit period we do not know,—and 
was one of those who entered the service of Cyrus 
the Younger. In the retreat of the 10,000, after 
the treacherous arrest of the five generals by Tis- 
saphemes, Timasion was chosen commander in the 
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room of Clearchus, and he and Xenophon, as the 
youngest of the new leaders, were appointed to 
command the rear-guard. When the Cyreans had 
reached Cotyora, and were waiting there for the 
transports which the Sinopian envoys had pro¬ 
mised them, Timasion and Thorax, a Boeotian, 
took advantage of the report of Xenophon’s pro¬ 
ject for the establishment of a Greek colony on the 
Euxine, to represent to some merchants of Sinope 
and Heracleia that the only way to prevent it was 
to furnish pay as well as ships to the army. The 
two cities in question, on this being reported to 
them, not only engaged to do what was desired, 
but even bribed Timasion to persuade the Greeks 
to accept the terms, and to sail away home. Af¬ 
terwards, however, when they knew that Xeno¬ 
phon had abandoned his project, they would not 
fulfil their promise of paying the soldiers, and Ti¬ 
masion accordingly and the other generals, who 
had been involved in the same intrigues with him, 
and had ventured to hold out to the men brilliant 
prospects of abundant funds, tried to persuade Xe¬ 
nophon to resume his design. He refused, how¬ 
ever, to bring the question at all before the army, 
and they then attempted to gain over the officers 
of their respective divisions, but a report of what 
they were about spread among the troops, and 
their indignant opposition defeated the plan. 
When the Cyreans separated into three divisions 
at Heracleia, Timasion continued with the one 
under Xenophon, and when it was advancing to 
rescue the Arcadians from the Bithynians, whose 
country they had attempted to plunder, and who 
had hemmed them round on a hill where they had 
taken refuge, he was sent forward with the cavalry 
to reconnoitre ; and shortly after we find him again 
commanding the cavalry in the battle in which the 
Greeks defeated the forces of Phamabazus and the 
Bithynians. On the discovery of the inability of 
Coeratadas to perform the promises by which 
he had induced the Cyreans to elect him as their 
leader, while the army was lying without the walls 
of Byzantium, Timasion, in opposition to the other 
generals, wished to cross over again to Asia, in 
the hope of returning to his native city with the 
treasures which we find he had collected in his 
expeditions. He entered with the rest of the army 
into the service of Seuthes [Seuthes, No. 2], and 
took part in the hard winter campaign which re¬ 
established the Thracian prince in his kingdom; 
and when the disputes arose about the pay, which 
Seuthes wished to evade, and Hcracleides, the 
instigator of the prince, endeavoured to cause dis¬ 
union among the generals, Timasion positively re¬ 
fused to act apart from Xenophon. He, no doubt, 
crossed over to Asia with the army, when it en¬ 
tered into the Spartan service; and perhaps he 
then took an early opportunity to return home to 
Dardanus. (Xen. Anab. iii. 1. § 47, 2. § 37, \. 6 . 
§§ 19-37, vi. 1. § 32, 3. §§ 14, 22, 5. § 28, 
vil 1. § 40, 2. §§ 1, 2, 3. §§ 18, 46, 5. §§ 4, 
10.) [E. E.j 

TIMASI'THEUS or TIMESI'THEUS (Ti- 
(icurlBeos, Ttyrialdeos ), a citizen of Trapezus, and 
a proxenus of the Mossynoeci, between whom and 
the Cyrean Greeks he acted as interpreter, when 
the latter wished to make a treaty with the bar¬ 
barians, and to obtain a passage through their 
country. (Xen. Anab. v. 4. §§ 2, &c.) [E. E.] 
TIMASI'THEUS (T»jua<rf0eos), an athlete of 
Delphi, who conquered several times in the pan- 
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cratium at the Olympic and Pythian game*, and 
was also distinguished as a brave soldier. He 
was one of the partisans of the Athenian Isago- 
ras, when he seized the Acropolis, with the help 
of Cleomenes. The citadel was besieged by the 
Athenians, and Timasitheu 9 was one of those who 
fell into their hands, and were put to death. Pau- 
sanias mentions his statue at Olympia, the work of 
Ageladas, the Argive. (Herod, v. 72 ; Paus. vi. 
8 .) [E. E.] 

TIMA'SIUS, FL., a distinguished general in 
the reign of Theodosius I. He was appointed 
commander of the cavalry in a. d. 386, and of the 
infantry in 388, and he was made consul along 
with Promotus in 339. In 391 Timasius served 
under Theodosius in his campaign against the bar¬ 
barians in Macedonia, and in 394 he was made 
commander of the Roman troops in the war against 
Eugenius. After the death of Theodosius and the 
accession of Arcadius, Eutropius, who had un¬ 
bounded influence over the latter, resolved to ruin 
all persons of influence in the reign of the late 
emperor. Timasius was one of his first victims. 
He was accused of aspiring to the empire, and 
banished to the Oasis in Africa in 396. (Zosim, iv. 
45, 57, v. 8 , 9; Sozomen, viii. 7 ; Suidas, s. v. ; 
Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs , vol. v., and the 
authorities there quoted.) 

TIME'SIAS (T w<rlas) or TIME'SIUS (Ti- 
pijcrios, Herod.), of Clazomenae, was the first 
founder of the colony of Abdera in Thrace. He is 
praised both by Plutarch and Aelian as a wise and 
virtuous man. Eusebius places his colony in the 
31st 01., b.c. 656. Timesias was expelled by the 
Thracians, but he was afterwards worshipped as a 
hero at Abdera by the Teians, who at a later time 
founded a second colony in that place. (Herod, i. 

168; Pint. Reip. ger. Praecepta , p. 812, a ; Aelian. 
V. H. xii. 9.) 

TIME'SICLES. [Misitheus.] 

TIMESI'THEUS (Tip-rjalOeos), a tragic poet, 
mentioned only by Suidas ( s . v.) who gives us the 
following titles of his plays:—A avatties p , *E nropos 
Aorpa, 'HpcwcAifa, ’I$W, KaTravebs, Mepvuv, 
MwiffTrjpcs, Z rjvbs yoval , 'EAcVtjs &irairr)(Tis, 
OpcerTTjs [/cal] nuAaSrjs, Kcurrwp xal T1o\v8cvk7)s. 
In the last title but one, the /cal, which is not in the 
text of Suidas, should evidently be inserted, for it 
cannot be supposed that ’Opeo-TTjs and IIi/Ad5qs 
were two distinct plays, any more than Kd<rro>p 
and rioAu 8 «uKijs. Meineke proposes to unite also 
two of the other titles, so as to make*EA^s 
(xvrj<rrrjp€$ a single play (Hist. Crit, Com. Graec. 
p. 391), but Welcker judiciously observes that 
the juvqtm'/pes may refer to the suitors of Penelope 
quite as probably as to those of Helen, and that, 
in either case, the title is quite sufficient as it 
stands, without robbing another play in order to 
improve it. Welcker has also remarked, and pro¬ 
bably with as much truth as ingenuity, that some 
of the above titles seem to be those of satyric 
dramas ; for the Z rjvbs yovcu cannot possibly be a 
tragedy, and 'Hpa/cAqr, standing alone, without 
any epithet, indicates a satyric drama rather than 
a tragedy; and moreover, the Z qvbs yoval and 
the *EA itnts bnabriais both stand out of the al¬ 
phabetical order. The same scholar shows that 
there is reason to think that the AayatSes was not 
founded on the corresponding play of Aeschylus, 
but contained a different version of the story, which 
had already been adopted by Archilochus, and 
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according to which Lynceus avenged his brethren 
by slaying Danaus and his daughters (Jo. Malal. 
Chron. iv. init.; Schol. Eurip. Hec. 869 , Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. x. 497). The plan of the ‘EAsVqy 
aratrijcris may be conjectured to have been bor¬ 
rowed from Sophocles, and that of the from 

Euripides j shortly after whom, so far as any con¬ 
clusion can be drawn from the titles, TimeBitheus 
appears to have lived (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 325 ; Welcker, die Griech. Tragod . pp. 1046— 
1048 ; Kayser, Hist. Grit. Trag. Graec . p. 327 ; 
Wagner, Frag. Trag . Graec. pp. 144, 145, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca.) [P. S.j 

TIME'SIUS. [Timesias.] 

TIMO (Ttp<£), one of the inferior priestesses in 
the temple of Demeter at Paros, offered to betray 
Paros to Miltiades. (Herod, vi. 134.) [Mil- 

TIAHES.] 

TIMO'CHARES, was the author of a work on 
Antiochus, which is cited by Eusebius ( Praep . Ev. 
ix. 35, p. 265). Another writer of the same name 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Aratus (Phacn. 
269). 

TIMO'CHARES, physician. [Nicias, No. 1 . 

p. 1188.] 

TIMO'CHARIS (T ipixapis), a statuary of 
Eleuthernae, in Crete, whose name occurs in an 
inscription, found at Astypalaea, as the maker of 
a statue dedicated to Asclepius, by a certain Archi- 
menidus, the son of Arithmius. The style of the 
letters of the inscription is that of the period of the 
Roman dominion in Greece. (Bockh, Corp. In¬ 
scrip. Addend, vol. ii. p. 1098, No. 2491, b.; R. 
Rochette, Lettrc d M. Schorn , pp. 445, 446, 
2 d ed.) His name also occurs in one of the in¬ 
scriptions found by Ross, at Lindos in Rhodes, as 
the maker of a statue of Nicasidamus, priest of 
Athena Lindia (Rhein. Mus. 1846, vol. iv. p. 169), 
and again in another Rhodian inscription, also dis¬ 
covered by Ross, as the maker of a dedicatory 
statue of a certain Xenophantus. (Ross, Helleniha , 
pt. ii. p. 108.) [P. S.] 

TIMOCLEIA (Ti/x<bcAeta), a woman of Thebes, 
at the capture of which by Alexander the Great, 
in b. c. 335, her house was broken into and pil¬ 
laged by a body of Thracians in the Macedonian 
service. She was herself violated by their com¬ 
mander, who then asked her whether she had not 
gold or silver concealed somewhere. Answering 
in the affirmative, she led him to a well in her 
garden, where she pretended to have thrown her 
chief treasures when the city was taken, and, 
while he was stooping to look, she pushed him in, 
and killed him. Hereupon she was brought by 
the Thracians before Alexander, and exhibited so 
high a spirit and so noble a bearing in the inter¬ 
view, that the king ordered her to be set at liberty 
with her children. (Plut. Alex. 12.) [E. E.] 

TIMOCLES (TipotcAijs). 1. A tragic poet of 
uncertain date, who is distinguished from the comic 
poet (No. 2) by Athenaeus (ix. p. 407, b.) in the 
following words, TtpoK\ijs 6 rrjs KWfMpllas iroirirfiSy 

81 kou rpay<p8lasy which Sch weighauser has un¬ 
accountably misunderstood, as if they implied the 
identity of the comic and the tragic poet, whereas 
they mean “ Timocles the comic poet, but there 
was also a tragic” (poet of the same name). TMp 
is, however, no other mention of this poet ; form¬ 
al though a quotation from Sophocles in Plutarch 1 
( Timed. 36) is ascribed by some MSS. to Timocles, 
it is so evident that the latter reading may have 
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arisen, according to a frequent and well-known 
error of transcription, out of a confusion with the 
word Ttfxo\lovros just before, that the balance of 
probability is in favour of the common reading, 
and accordingly the passage is placed by Dindorf 
and Ahrens among the fragments of Sophocles 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graeo. vol. ii. p. 325 ; Welcker, die 
Griech . Tragod . p. 1100 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
Graeo . p. 430 ; Wagner, Frag. Com. Graeo. p. 140, 
in Didot's Bibliotheca). 

2. A distinguished Athenian comic poet of the 
Middle Comedy, who lived at a period when the 
revival of political energy, in consequence of the 
encroachments of Philip, restored to the Middle 
Comedy much of the vigour and real aim of the 
Old, is conspicuous for the freedom with which he 
discussed public men and measures, as well as for 
the number of his dramas, and the purity of his 
style, in which scarcely any departures from the 
best standards of Attic diction can be detected. 
His time is indicated by several allusions in his 
plays, especially to the Attic orators and statesmen. 
Like Antiphanes, he made sarcastic allusions to the 
vehement spirit and rhetorical boldness of Demo¬ 
sthenes, whom he also attacked, with Hyperides, 
and the other orators who had received money 
from Harpalus. ( Pseud o-Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 845, 
b.; Timoc. Heroes , ap. Ath. vi. p. 224, a., Dclus 
or Delius , ap. Ath. viii. p. 341, e.; Clinton, F. If. 
s. aa. 343, 336, 324, where, as well as in Meineke, 
other such personal allusions are mentioned.) 
Hence the period during which he flourished ap¬ 
pears to have extended from about the middle of 
the fourth century b. c. till after b. c. 324, so that 
at the beginning of his career he was in part con¬ 
temporary with Antiphanes, and at the end of it, 
with Menander. (Comp. Ath. vii. p. 245, c.) There 
is also an allusion to one of his plays, the /can't, 
in a fragment of Alexis (Ath. iii. p. 120, a). From 
these statements it is clear that he is rightly re¬ 
ferred to the Middle Comedy, although Pollux (x. 
154) reckons him among the poets of the New 
(to?j vi<arlpois\ perhaps on account of the late 
period down to which he flourished. He is the 
latest of the poets of the Middle Comedy, excepting 
Xenarchus and Theophilus. 

Suidas, who has here fallen into his frequent 
error of making two persons out of one, assigns to 
Timocles, in his two articles upon him, nineteen 
dramas, on the authority of Athenaeus, in whose 
work are also found some titles not mentioned by 
Suidas, and a few more are gathered from other 
scurces. The list, when completed and corrected, 
stands thus :—A tybirnoi, B aXayetoy, Aauri j\ios, 
AfjKos or perhaps AfjAtos, A^poadrupo^ Aiowaid- 
£ov<rat. Ai6vu(Tos , A paxivTiov, ’EintrToAaf, ’Ernx 0 ”' 
pcfcafcos^Hpctfcr, T udpioi crdrvpoi , Kavvioi, KeVrau- 
pos f) Ae{a^«vdy, K ovl<ra\os 9 AfiOy, MapaBdyioi, 
Neaipa, 'Ope<rravTOKAei$ 7 }S, UoKvnpdygwv^ IW- 
tik6s, TLoptpvpa (but perhaps this belongs to 
Xenarchus), n 5 /cT 7 js, ivvipiOoi (doubtful), 

$i\otiiica<rTi)s 9 Vst/joAporal. Some of these titles 
involve important questions, which are fully dis¬ 
cussed by Meineke. (Fabric. Bibl. Graeo. vol. ii. 
pp. 503, 504 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Graeo. vol. i. 
pp. 428—433, vol. iii. pp. 590—613 ; Editio 
Minor, pp. 798—811.) 

3. Of Syracuse, a supposed author of one of the 
pretended works of Orpheus, namely, the Sarrrfpia, 
which was also ascribed to Persinus of Miletus 
(Suid. 8. v. ‘Opfefo ; Eudoc. p. 318). Nothing 
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more is known of him. (Fabric. Bibl. Graeo . vol. i. 
p. 158 ; Meineke, vol. i. pp. 430, 431.) 

4. There is also an almost unintelligible passage 
in Photius ( Epist. 55, p. Ill), about a certain 
mendacious writer of the name of Timocles. 
(Meineke, /. c.) [P. S.j 

TIMOCLES, artist. [Timarchidbs]. 

TIMOCRATES ( Tipoupdrns ). 1. A Lacedae¬ 
monian, was one of the three counsellors (Brasidas 
and Lycophron being his colleagues) who were 
sent to assist Cnemus after his first defeat by 
Phormion in the Corinthian gulf, in B. c. 429. In 
the second battle there shortly after, Timocrates 
was on board of a Leucadian galley, which was 
one of the twenty fast-sailing ships appointed to 
prevent the Athenians from escaping to Naupactus. 
This vessel, in the pursuit, far outstripped the rest 
of the squadron, and the hindmost Athenian galley, 
closely chased by it, wheeled suddenly round a 
merchant ship which was lying at anchor, struck 
her pursuer in the centre, and sank her. Timocrates 
hereupon slew himself, and his body was washed 
into the harbour of Naupactus (Thuc. ii. 85—92). 

2. An Athenian, was one of the commissioners 
for concluding the fifty years’ truce between Athens 
and Sparta, in b. c. 421, and also the separate 
treaty between these states in the same year. 
(Thuc. v. 19, 24.) We may perhaps identify him 
with the father of the Athenian commander, Aris- 
toteles. (Thuc. iii. 105.) 

3. (Unless he is to be identified with No. 2.) 
An Athenian, who, in b. c. 406, was a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, before which the 
generals who had conquered at Arginusae gave in 
their account. Having heard it, Timocrates made 
and carried a proposal that they Bhould all be kept 
in custody and handed over to the judgment of the 
people (Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 3.) 

4. A Rhodian, who was sent into Greece by the 
satrap Tithraustes in b. c. 395, taking with him 
fifty talents wherewith to bribe the leading men in 
the several states to excite a war against Sparta at 
home, and so to compel the return of Agesilaus 
from his victorious career in Asia. Plutarch calls 
him Hermocrates (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 1; Paus. iii. 
9; Plut. Ariax. 20.) 

5. A Lacedaemonian, was one of the ambassadors 
who were sent to Athens in b. c. 369, to settle the 
terms of alliance between the Athenians and the 
Spartans (Xen. Hell. vii. § 13.) [Cephisodotus, 
No. 2.] 

6 . A Syracusan, who commanded a squadron of 
twelve galleys, sent by Dionysius the Younger to 
the aid of Sparta in b. c. 366. The arrival of this 
force enabled the Spartans to reduce Sellasia, 
which had revolted from them. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 
§ 12 ‘) 

7. An Athenian, the proposer of a law providing 

that a public debtor should be exempt from impri¬ 
sonment on his giving security for payment within 
a certain time. For this, Timocrates was prosecuted 
by Diodorus and Euctemon, and for them Demo¬ 
sthenes wrote the oration (icard Tipoupdrovs ), 
which waB delivered by Diodorus in B. c. 353 
[Androtion ; Mrlanopus.] It is a question 
whether this Timocrates should be identified with 
a person of the same name, who was the first 
husband of the sister of Onetor, and who surren¬ 
dered her to Aphobus. (Dem. o. Onet. i. pp. 885, 
&c.) [E. E.] 

I TIMO'CREON (TtfxoKplwv), of Rhodes, a lyric 

4 D 
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poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit 
of his works, and especially for his attacks on 
Themistocles and Simonides. From fragments of 
his poetry, which are preserved by Plutarch (The* 
mist, 21), it appears that he was a native of 
Ialysus in Rhodes, whence he wns banished on the 
then common charge of an inclination towards Persia 
(pylturpds ); and in this banishment he was left 
neglected by Themistocles, who had formerly been 
his friend, and his connection by the ties of hos¬ 
pitality. According to Plutarch, the influence of 
Themistocles was positively employed to procure the 
banishment of Timocreon: but from the words of 
the poet himself, the offence seems to have 
amounted only to his neglecting to procure Timo- 
creon’s recall from exile, when he obtained that 
favour for other political fugitives. This distinction 
Timocreon ascribes to pecuniary corruption ; and, 
in another passage quoted by Plutarch (ibid.) he 
insinuates that Themistocles was not free from the 
guilt of the same political crime for which he 
himself was suffering. It is to be observed that 
Timocreon does not deny the charge brought 
against him, but he even admits it, unless the 
words 

O Ik &pa T tpoKpiwv povvos bs Mi]boi(nv ttpKta 
riuvei 

are to be construed hypothetically. According to 
the statement of Thrasymachus (ap. Ath. x. p. 416, 
a.) he was at one time living at the Persian court. 
Plutarch also tells us that after the exile of The¬ 
mistocles, Timocreon attacked him still more vio¬ 
lently in an ode, the opening lines of which call on 
the u Muse to confer fame upon this strain through¬ 
out Greece, as is fitting and just.” Hence it 
follows that Timocreon was still flourishing after 
a c. 471. 

The three fragments thus referred to by Plu¬ 
tarch constitute the greater part of the extant re¬ 
mains of Timocreon; and hence it may be con¬ 
jectured that poetry was not the business of his 
life, hut only the accidental form in which he 
uttered the violent emotions which political mis¬ 
fortunes and personal wrongs would naturally ex¬ 
cite in a man of great vigour of mind as well as 
body. For that such was nis constitution of body 
appears from the fact that he was an athlete in 
that combination of the contests which required the 
greatest strength, namely the pentathlon (Ath. x. 
p. 415, £). Thrasymachus (l o .) relates a specimen, 
which was exhibited at the Persian court, of Timo- 
creon’s prodigious strength, and of the voracity by 
which he sustained it; and hence, as well as from 
the satyric spirit of his poetry, is derived the point 
of that epigram which, according to Athenaeus 
(4, o.), was inscribed upon his tomb:— 

IIoAXck m&v, teal iroXXh <paybv ko! roXXit nd* 
e hc&v 

dvdpdxovs, Kupat T tpoiep4otv 'PSSios, 

If, as modem scholars generally suppose, this 
epigram was written by Simonides, it does not 
necessarily follow that Timocreon died before Si¬ 
monides ; for an epitaph, as a vehicle of satire on 
a living person, is a specks of wit of which we 
have many examples in the history of poetry, both 
ancient and modem. For the fact of the rivalry 
between Simonides and Timocreon, we have the 
testimony of Diogenes La&rtias (ih 46), and of 


Suidas; and the Greek Anthology contains an 
epigram by Timocreon (Anth. Pal, xiii, 31), 

Kyta i ue irpo<rr)\0€ <j>Xvapla ovk iOtXoma. 

Ovk IdeXovra pe TrpoorjXO* Krjta <j>\vapla, 

which is evidently a parody on the following epi¬ 
gram of Simonides (Anth Pal, xiii. 30), 

Movod pot 'AXtcpfivijs KaWunpbpou vibr &(i5c* 

vlhv 'AAnp^vys foiSe MoOtrd pot KdKKio<pi)pov. 

The attacks of Timocreon on his contemporaries 
have led Suidas, or the writer whom he follows, 
into the erroneous statement, that he was a comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, and that he wrote come¬ 
dies against Themistocles and Simonides; although 
in the very same article we have another account 
of these attacks, evidently from a better source, in 
which the poem against Themistocles is expressly 
called lyric (ippeXovs). In another passage of 
Suidas (s. v. <jtk6Xiov ), he is made an epic poet 
(iwos-oiOs) • a mistake borrowed from a passage in 
the Scholia on Aristophanes (Ran. 1302), where, 
however, the error is manifest, as the quotation 
made is from a scolion by Timocreon ; and, in 
another passage of the Scholia (Acham. 532), where 
the Bame quotation is made, and of which indeed 
the former passage seems to be merely a transcript, 
Timocreon is rightly designated ptXoxoids. The 
quotation made in these passages consists of two 
lines from a scolion on the mischiefs caused by 
riches, in which the poet utters the wish “ that 
blind Plutus had never appeared upon earth, neither 
upon the sea, nor on the mainland, but had had 
Tartarus and Acheron for his abode.” We have 
also some lines, which Hephaestion (p. 71) quotes, 
as an example of the Ionic a Minore Dimeter Ca- 
talectic or Timocreontic metre, from the commence¬ 
ment of what appears to have been a Sybaritic 
apologue, namely 

ZiKtXbs Kopipbs h.vi]p 

ttotI rhf p-yrip fym, 

which are also referred to by Plato (Gorg. p. 41)3, 
a.), where we have an indication of the popularity 
of Timocreon’s poems at Athens, although later 
writers condemned the moral spirit of his compo¬ 
sitions (Aristeid. vol. ii. p. 380, prjbh T ipoKplovros 
rov axerXiov rrpaypa *ot<2pcv) y and the sober judg¬ 
ment of modem criticism is that he gave proofs of a 
high degree of talent, which he abused through want 
of character and repose. The fragments already 
referred to comprise all his extant remains, except 
a single pentameter, quoted by Hephaestion (p. 4) 
from his Epigram s, and two references, which 
Diogenianus (Praef pp. 179,180, ed. Schneidewin) 
makes to his works. There is also a chorus in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes (1060, foil.), which, the 
Scholiast tells us, on the authority of Didymus, is 
a parody on an ode by Timocreon. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii. pp. 144, 159, 504, vol iv. p. 498, 
vol. viii. p. 635; Bockh, Prooem. Aest. LedL BcroL 
1833; Bemhardy, Grundriss d. Griech. Lilt. voL ii. 
pp. 542—544 ; Ulrici; Bode ; Brunck, Anal. vol. 

1- P- 148 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. i. p. 80, vol. 
xiii. p. 962 ; Schneidewin, Deled, Poes. Graec. 
pp. 427—431; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. pp. 807s— 
810; Clinton, F. H. voL ii. s. a. 471). f P. S.] 
TIMO'CRITUS (Tipdfcpirot ), of Aegina, a . 
lyric poet, who is mentioned incidentally by Pindar, 
as if he were a poet of some distinction, but of 
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whom we know nothing further. (Pind. Nem. 22, 
145, with Dissen’s Note). [P. S.] 

TIMOLA'US (TWAooj), historical. 1. A Co¬ 
rinthian, who was bribed by Timocrates, when the 
latter was sent to Greece by Tithraustes to gain 
over as many of the Greeks as he could, to take 
the side of the Persians against Agesilaus. We 
find him soon after in a congress, held at Corinth, 
of the states that were leagued against Sparta. A 
speech of his on the occasion is reported by Xeno¬ 
phon. (Xen. Ilellm, iii. 5. § 1, iv. 2. § 11; Paus. iii. 
9. § 8.) 

2. A Theban, who is denounced by Demosthenes 
(de Cor. p. 241, ed. Reiske) as a traitor to his 
country, because he took the Macedonian side. 
Polybius (xvii. 14. § 4) defends him from the 
charge. [C. P. M.] 

TIMOLA'US, the son of Odenathus and Ze- 
nobia, the brother of Herennianus. Trebellius 
Pollio gives him a place in the list of the thirty 
tyrants [Aureolus], but has preserved no parti¬ 
culars with regard to his history, except that he 
displayed extraordinary zeal in the study of Latin 
literature. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. xxvii.; 
comp. Herennianus • Odenathus j Zeno- 
niA.) [W. R.] 

TIMOLA'US (TijudAaoy), literary. 1. A native 
of Cyzicus, who is mentioned as one of the disciples 
of Plato. 

2. A Greek writer, a native of Larissa, and a 
disciple of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. He exercised 
his ingenuity by producing an Iliad, in which each 
line of Homer was followed by one of his own ; 
thus: — 

Mfjviv IUjArjufSett ’Ax^or 

V 46ero Xpvaov K6XoA<6p,€Vos eTve/ca Kovprjs, 
ov\ofi4vvjv fxvpi ’A x<MOi$ 4(h)K6 

papvafxivois 8t« Tpualv &rep iro\4pu(ov Hvclktos, 
TTowks 8* i<p6ijjLovs ij/ux^f *Af5t npota\]/ev 
"EKTopos iv naha/iycri fiai&nivwv inrb Sovp t. 

(Suidas, s.v. ; Eustath. Praef. in Od. p. 4.) Comp. 
Pigres. [C. P. M.] 

TIMO'LEON (TipLo\4a>v)i the son of Timo- 
demus or Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to 
one of the noblest families at Corinth, and gained 
at an early age among his fellow-citizens a reputa¬ 
tion for ability and courage. Corinth had long 
exercised great influence over the Greek cities in 
Sicily as the metropolis or mother-city of Syracuse. 
After the death of Dion, the most terrible dis¬ 
orders had prevailed througlmut Sicily, and several 
men of enterprize and energy had succeeded in 
making themselves tyrants or supreme rulers in 
various places. Dionysius had again recovered his 
power in Syracuse. Hicetas had established him¬ 
self as tyrant at Leontini, and Andromachus, 
the father of the historian Timaeus, at Taurome- 
nium. The friends of Dion had taken refuge 
either with Hicetas or Andromachus, and the for¬ 
mer was making war against Dionysius under the 
retext of restoring the exiles, but in reality in 
opes of making himself master of Syracuse. 
Meantime, the Carthaginians prepared to take 
advantage of the distracted condition of Sicily; 
and the fears of this invasion, as well as the hopes 
of restoring tianquillity to the island, led many of 
the Sicilians, and among them the Syracusan exiles, 
to send an embassy to Corinth to implore assist¬ 
ance (b. c. 344). The Corinthians immediately 
resolved to comply with their request, and the 
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unanimous voice of the people selected Timoleon 
as the person most competent to take the command 
in the proposed expedition. Such a proposal was, 
in itself, most acceptable to the bold and enter¬ 
prising spirit of Timoleon; but there was another 
reason which had rendered Corinth an unwelcome 
place of residence to him. His elder brother Ti- 
mophanes had commanded the Corinthian troops 
in a war against Argos with great success; and 
subsequently when the state expected another 
attack, he had the command of four hundred mer¬ 
cenaries entrusted to him. By their means, and 
supported by a powerful party in the state, he 
resolved to obtain the supreme power in Corinth, 
and make himself tyrant of the city. His brother 
Timoleon, who was a warm lover of liberty, dis¬ 
approved of his schemes, and endeavoured by ar¬ 
gument and persuasion to turn him from his pur¬ 
pose, but when he found Timophanes inflexible, 
be resolved to kill his brother rather than allow 
him to destroy the liberty of his state. The man¬ 
ner of Timophanes' death is stated differently by 
the ancient writers. Diodorus says that Timoleon 
slew him with his open- hand openly in the forum. 
Plutarch relates that Timoleon introduced the as¬ 
sassins into his brother's house, but turned his 
back while the deed was done; and Cornelius 
Nepos states that Timoleon was not even present 
at the murder, though it was perpetrated at his 
desire. (Diod. xvi. 65 ; Plut. Tim. 4; Corn. Nep. 
Tim. 1 ; Aristot. Pol. v. 5. § 9.) Plutarch further 
relates that Timophanes was murdered twenty 
years before the Sicilian ambassadors arrived at 
Corinth, during the whole of which time Timoleon 
lived in solitude, a prey to sorrow and remorse; 
but as Xenophon in his Greek history makes no 
mention of the affair, which he would hardly have 
omitted, if it occurred in b. c. 364, we may follow 
in preference the narrative of Diodorus, who re¬ 
lates that Timoleon murdered his brother just 
before the arrival of the Sicilian ambassadors, and 
that at the very moment of their arrival the Co¬ 
rinthians had not come to any decision respecting 
Timoleon’s act, some denouncing it as a wilful 
murder which should be punished according to the 
laws, others as a glorious deed of patriotism, for 
which he ought to be rewarded. The historian 
adds that the Corinthian senate avoided the diffi¬ 
culty of a decision by appointing him to the com¬ 
mand of the Sicilian expedition, with the singular 
provision, that if he conducted himself justly in 
the command, they would regard him as a tyran¬ 
nicide, and honour him accordingly; but if other¬ 
wise, they would punish him as a fratricide. 

In whatever manner, and to whatever causes 
Timoleon owed his appointment, his extraordinary 
success more than justified the confidence which 
had been reposed in him. His history in Plutarch 
reads almost like a romance; and yet of the main 
facts of the narrative, confirmed as they are by 
Diodorus and other authorities, we cannot entertain 
any reasonable doubt. Although the Corinthians 
had readily assented to the requests of the Sicilians 
in the appointment of a commander, they were not 
prepared to make many sacrifices in their favour ; 
and accordingly it was only with ten triremes and 
seven hundred mercenaries that Timoleon sailed 
from Corinth to repel the Carthaginians, and re¬ 
store order to the Sicilian cities. It was not with¬ 
out difficulty that Timoleon could even reach Sicily. 
Hicetas, the tyrant of Leontini, who had osten- 
4 d 2 
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slbly joined the other Greeks in asking assistance 
from Corinth, dreaded the arrival of Timoleon, and 
had therefore entered into secret negotiations with 
Hanno, the Carthaginian general, who had mean* 
time arrived in Sicily. The interference of Corinth 
with Sicilian affairs could not be pleasing to the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and Hanno accordingly sent a squadron 
of twenty ships to the coast of Italy, to watch the 
movements of Timoleon. The latter, however, 
contrived to outwit the Carthaginian commander 
at Rhegium, and crossed over in safety to Tauro- 
menium, where he was kindly received by Andro- 
machus, the tyrant of the place, and by the Syra¬ 
cusan exiles. Meanwhile, Hicetas had been pro¬ 
secuting the war with success against Dionysius. 
At the head of a considerable force he had attacked 
Syracuse; and, after defeating Dionysius in a de¬ 
cisive battle, he had made himself master of the 
whole city, with the exception of the island cita¬ 
del, where he kept Dionysius closely besieged. 
Timoleon saw that it was necessary to act with 
promptitude; for hardly any of the Sicilian Greeks 
could be expected to join him till he had won their 
confidence and commanded their respect. Accord¬ 
ingly, although he could collect only twelve hun¬ 
dred men, he marched at once to Adranum, the 
different parties in which had at the same time im¬ 
plored liis assistance and that of Hicetas. The 
two generals reached the town almost at the same 
time; and in the battle which immediately ensued, 
Timoleon put Hicetas to flight, although he had 
nearly five times the number of men. Timoleon 
followed up his victory by marching against Syra¬ 
cuse, and before Hicetas could collect his troops, 
he succeeded in Obtaining possession of two quar¬ 
ters of the city, Tyche aud Epipolae. Syracuse 
was now in the hands of the three contending par¬ 
ties, Dionysius keeping the island citadel, Hicetas 
Neapolis and Achradina, and Timoleon the two 
other quarters. Such was the state of affairs to¬ 
wards the end of b. c. 344. The ensuing winter 
was spent in negotiations with the other Greek 
cities in Sicily, and Timoleon *s recent success 
gained for him the adhesion of several important 
places, and among others that of Catana, of 
which Mamercus was tyrant. In the following 
spring (b. c. 343) Dionysius, despairing of success, 
surrendered the citadel to the Corinthian leader, 
on conditiou of his being allowed to depart in 
safety to Corinth. Hicetas, finding that he had 
to contend alone with. Timoleon, first attempted 
to remove his rival by assassination, and, after the 
failure of this attempt, openly had recourse to the 
Carthaginians, and introduced Mago with his fleet 
and army into the port and city of Syracuse. 
Hicetas now seemed certain of success, for the 
Carthaginian force is said to have amounted to 
50,000 men; but Timoleon did not despair, and 
showed himself quite equal to the emergency. He 
contrived to send a seasonable supply of provisions 
from Catana to the Corinthian garrison in the 
citadel at Syracuse ; and while Mago and Hicetas 
marched against Catana with the best part of their 
troops, Leon, the commander of the Corinthian 
garrison at Syracuse, made a sudden attack upon 
Achradina, and gained this important quarter of 
the city. This unexpected success raised the sus¬ 
picions of Mago, who, fearful of treachery, resolved 
to quit the island, and sailed away, with all his 
forces, to Carthage. Notwithstanding the defec¬ 
tion of his powerful ally, Hicetas still attempted to 
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retain possession of the part of Syracuse that was 
still in his power, but he was unable to resist the 
attack of Timoleon, and was obliged to abandon 
the city, and return to Leontini. 

Timoleon thus became the undisputed master of 
Syracuse. Although he might easily have made 
himself tyrant of the city, he resolved to show 
that neither he nor any other private person should 
become the irresponsible ruler; and therefore one 
of his first acts was to call upon the people to de¬ 
stroy the citadel, which had been for so many 
years the seat and bulwark of the power of the 
tyrants. His next care was to repeople the city, 
which had become so deserted that whole streets 
were left without inhabitants, and grass grew in 
the market-place in sufficient quantity to feed the 
horses. He sent ambassadors to Corinth, to invite 
persons to come and settle at Syracuse, holding out 
to them as an inducement a division of lands. 
Corinth collected in Greece ten thousand colonists, 
who sailed to Syracuse ; and such numbers flocked 
to the city from different parts of Italy and Sicily, 
that the number of new inhabitants amounted to 
sixty thousand. Having thus collected a popula¬ 
tion, he proceeded to enact laws for their govern¬ 
ment. Of the details of these we are not informed. 
We only know that they were of a democratical 
nature, and that he appointed a chief magistrate, 
to be elected annually, who was called the Amphi- 
polics of the Olympian Zeus, and who gave his 
name to the Syracusan year. The historian adds 
that this office continued to be in existence in his 
time, that is, in the reign of Augustus (Diod. xvi. 
70). The arrangement of the internal affairs of 
Syracuse engaged the principal attention of Ti¬ 
moleon for the next two or three years ; but 
during that time he did not neglect the great 
object to which he had now devoted his life, the 
expulsion of the tyrants from the cities. He com¬ 
pelled Leptines, who was tyrant of Apollonia and 
Engyum, to surrender his power, and sent him 
into exile at Corinth. He was not, however, so • 
successful in an attack upon Leontini (Diod. xvi. 
*72), although Plutarch represents him as forcing 
Hicetas to demolish his strongholds, and live 
I among the Leontines as a private person ( Tim. 
24). But as these expeditions did not bring his 
troops much booty, and it was necessary to find 
both employment and rewards for his mercenaries, 
he 6ent the latter into the Carthaginian dominions 
in Sicily, where they reaped a rich harvest, and 
compelled many cities to desert the Carthaginian 
cause. 

The Carthaginians did not need this provocation 
to engage in war against Timoleon. The rise of 
a new power at Syracuse, and the union of the 
Sicilian Greeks, could not but excite jealousy 
among the Carthaginians. They had been so ex¬ 
asperated against Mago for his cowardly conduct 
in leaving Sicily, that they would have crucified 
him if he had not put an end to his own life ; and 
they now resolved to send a force to Sicily suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to subdue the whole island. This 
formidable armament reached Lilybaeum in B.C. 
339. It was under the command of Hasdrubal 
and Hamilcar, and is said to have consisted of 
70,000 foot and 10,000 horse and wai^chaiiots, 
with a fleet of 200 ships of war, and 1000 other 
i vessels carrying a vast quantity of provisions and 
military stores. Such an overwhelming force struck 
the Greeks with consternation and dismay. So great 
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was their alarm that Timoleon, according to Diodo¬ 
rus (xvi. 78), could only induce twelve thousand 
men to march with him against the Carthaginians, 
including in that number his mercenaries, and 
even of them one thousand deserted him on the 
march. Timoleon hastened to meet the enemy 
with this small force, knowing that any delay, in 
the divided condition in which the Sicilians still 
were, might prove fatal to him. The Carthaginian 
commanders were equally anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy decision, confident of victory from 
their superior numbers. The Greeks found the 
Carthaginians encamped on one side of the Cri- 
mesus or Crimissus, a river which flows into the 
ilypsa, on the south-western coast of Sicily. Ti¬ 
moleon drew up his troops on the brow of a hill 
overlooking the Carthaginian army, who were on 
the further bank of the river. The Carthaginian 
commanders, impatient for the victory, began to 
cross the river in presence of the enemy. This 
favourable circumstance determined the movements 
of Timoleon. As soon as the Carthaginian army 
was divided by the stream, he charged them 
with all his forces. The Carthaginians resisted 
bravely, but in the hottest of the fight a dreadful 
storm came on, attended with lightning, hail, and 
rain, which beat full in the faces of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Unable to bear up against the storm, and 
to hear the commands of their officers amidst the 
roar of the thunder, and the clattering of the rain 
and hail upon their arms, the Carthaginians began 
to retreat and make for the river ; but pursued by 
the Greeks, their retreat soon became a rout; a 
panic spread through their ranks ; and the different 
nations of which the vast army was composed, igno¬ 
rant of one another’s language, and maddened by 
fear, used their swords against one another, each 
eager to gain the stream. Numbers were killed, 
and still more were drowned in the river. The 
victory was complete, and justly ranks as one of 
the greatest gained by Greeks over barbarians. It 
was fought in the middle of summer, b. a 339. 
The booty which Timoleon and his troops gained 
was prodigious ; and some of the richest of the 
spoils he sent to Corinth and other cities in Greece, 
thus diffusing the glory of his victory throughout 
the mother country. 

The victory of the Crimesus brought Timoleon 
such an accession of power and influence, that he 
now resolved to carry into execution hiB project of 
expelling all the tyrants from Sicily. Of these, 
two of the most powerful, Hicetas of Leontini, and 
Mamercus of Catana, had recourse to the Cartha¬ 
ginians for assistance, who sent Gisco to Sicily 
with a fleet of seventy ships and a body of Greek 
mercenaries. Although Gisco gained a few suc¬ 
cesses at first, the war was upon the whole favour¬ 
able to Timoleon, and the Carthaginians were 
therefore glad to conclude a treaty with the latter 
in B. c. 338, by which the river Halycus was fixed 
as the boundary of the Carthaginian and Greek 
dominions in Sicily. It was during the war with 
Gisco that Hicetas fell into the hands of Timoleon. 
He had been completely defeated by Timoleon at 
the river Damurias, and was taken prisoner a 
few days afterwards, with his son Eupolemus. 
They were both slain by Timoleon’s order. His 
wife and daughters were carried to Syracuse; 
where they were executed by command of the 
people, as a satisfaction to the manes of Dion, 
whose wife Arete and sister Aristomache had both 
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been put to death by Hicetas. This is one of the 
greatest stains upon Timoleon’s character, as he 
might easily have saved these unfortunate women, 
if he had chosen. 

After the death of Hicetas, and the treaty be¬ 
tween the Carthaginians and Timoleon, Mamercus, 
being unable to maintain himself in Catana, fled to 
Messana, where he took refuge with Hippon, 
tyrant of that city. Timoleon quickly followed, 
and besieged Messana so vigorously by sea and 
land, that Hippon, despairing of holding out, at¬ 
tempted to escape by sea, but was taken and put 
to death in the public theatre* Mamercus now 
surrendered, stipulating only for a public trial 
before the Syracusans, with the condition that 
Timoleon should not appear as his accuser. But 
as soon as he was brought into the assembly at 
Syracuse, the people refused to hear him, and 
unanimously condemned him to death. 

Thus almost all the tyrants were expelled from 
the Greek cities in Sicily, and a democratical form 
of government established in their place. Timo¬ 
leon, however, was in reality the ruler of Sicily, 
for all the states consulted him on every matter of 
importance; and the wisdom, of his rule is at¬ 
tested by the flourishing condition of the island 
for several years even after his death. He re¬ 
peopled the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
which had been laid desolateby the Carthaginians, 
and also settled colonies in other cities. He did 
not, however, assume any title or office, but resided 
as a private citizen among the Syracusans, to 
whom he left the administration of their own 
affairs. Once, when his public conduct was at¬ 
tacked in the popular assembly by a demagogue of 
the name of Demaenetus, Timoleon is reported to 
have thanked the gods for answering his prayer that 
the Syracusans might enjoy freedom of speech; 
and when Laphystius, another demagogue, de¬ 
manded that Timoleon should give sureties to answer 
an indictment that was brought against him, and 
some of Timoleon’s friends began thereupon to 
raise a clamour, Timoleon himself restrained them 
by saying, that the great object of all his toils and 
exertions had been to make the law the same for 
all the Syracusans. A short time before his death 
Timoleon became completely blind, but the Sy¬ 
racusan people notwithstanding continued to pay 
him the same honour as they had done before, and 
took his advice on all difficult cases. He died, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus, in b. c. 337, in the eighth 
year after his first arrival in Sicily. He was buried 
at the public expense in the market-place at Syra¬ 
cuse, where his monument was afterwards sur¬ 
rounded with porticoes and a gymnasium, which 
was called after him the Timoleonteiunu Annual 
games were also instituted in his honour. Timo¬ 
leon certainly deserves to be regarded as one of 
the greatest men of Greece, and it is not the 
slightest eulogium paid to him, that Mitford, with 
all his prejudices against the destroyer of liis far 
vonrite tyrants, is able to detract so little from 
the virtues and merits of Timoleon. (Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos, Life of Timoleon; Diod. xvi. 
65—90 j Polyaen. v. 3. § 8 ; Mitford, History of 
Greece , c. xxxiii.) 

TIMO'MACHUS (Ti/xd/xoxor), an Athenian, 
of the demus of Acharnae. In B. c. 366, he com¬ 
manded a body of Athenian troops, which, in con¬ 
junction with a Lacedaemonian force, had be*n 
appointed to guard the Isthmus of Corinth against 
4d 3 
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the Thebans. But they neglected to occupy the 
pastes of Oneinm, and Epaminondas, who was 
preparing to invade Achaia, persuaded Peisias, 
the Argive general, to seize a commanding height 
of the mountain. The Thebans were thus enabled 
to make their way through the Isthmus (Xen. 
HeU, vii. i. § 41 ; Diod. xv. 75). Towards the 
end, apparently, of b. c. 361, Timomachus was sent 
out to take the command in Thrace, for which he 
seems to have been utterly unfit, and he failed quite 
as much at least as his immediate predecessors, 
Menon and Autocles, in forwarding the Athenian 
interests in that quarter. Not only were his mi¬ 
litary arrangements defective, but, according to the 
statement of Aeschines, it was through his culpable 
easiness of disposition that Hegesander, his trea* 
surer (raplas), was enabled to appropriate to his 
own use no less than 80 minae (more than 300/.) 
of the public money. Timomachus appears to have 
been superseded by Cephisodotus in b. c. 360, and, 
on his return to Athens, was impeached by Apol- 
lodorus (son of Pasion, the banker), who had been 
one of his trierarchs. He was condemned, and, 
according to Demosthenes, was heavily fined ; but 
his punishment was death, if we may believe the 
statement of the Scholiast on Aeschines (Aesch. 

o. Tim. p. 8; Schol. ad loc.; Dem. de Fals. Leg. 

p. 308, pro Phorm. p. 960, c. Polycl. pp. 1210, &c.; 

Hehdantz, Vit. Jph ., Chair., Tim. cap. v. §§ 7, 8). 
It was during the command of Timomachus in 
Thrace that he received a letter from Cotys, who 
repudiated in it all the promises he had made to 
the Athenians when he wanted their aid against 
the rebel Miltocythes. (Dem. c. Arist. p. 658.) 
[Cotvs, No. 2.] [E. E.] 

TIMO'MACHUS (T ifidpaxos), a very distin¬ 
guished painter, of Byzantium. He lived (if the 
statement of Pliny, as contained in all the editions, 
be correct) in the time of Julius Caesar, who pur¬ 
chased two of his pictures, the Ajax and Medea, 
for the immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and 
dedicated them in the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 38. s. 39, xxxv. 4. s. 9, 11. s. 40. 
§ 30.) In the last of these passages, Pliny defines 
the artist’s age in the following very distinct terms: 
— 44 Timomachus Byzantius Caesaris Dictatoris 
aetate Ajacem et Medeam pinxii .” But here an 
important and difficult question has been raised. 
In Cicero’s well-known enumeration of the master¬ 
pieces of Greoian art, which were to be seen in 
various cities (*n Verr. iv, 60), he alludes to the 
Ajix and Medea at Cyzicus, but without men¬ 
tioning the painter’s name. ( Quid Cyticenos [ar- 
bitramin* merere velle], ut Ajacem , aut Medeam 
[amittant] ?) From this passage a presumption is 
raised, that the two pictures should be referred to a 
period much earlier than the time of Caesar, 
namely to the best period of Grecian art, to which 
most of the other works, in connection with which 
they are mentioned, are known to have belonged: 
at all events, as the manner in which they are re¬ 
ferred to by Cicero presupposes their being already 
celebrated throughout the Roman empire, it is not 
likely that they could have been painted during 
the life of Caesar, and it is of course impossible 
that they were painted during his dictatorship. 
But then, the question comes, whether these were 
the paintings mentioned by Pliny, and, as will 
presently be seen, celebrated by other writers. 
The first impulse of any reader would be to assume 
this, as a matter of course *, and it would be strange 
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indeed if, while two such pictures as the Ajax and 
Medea, celebrated by Cicero, existed at Cyzicus, 
two others on the same subjects should have been 
painted by Timomachus, and should have been ad¬ 
mired as we know they were, and that the pictures 
of Ajax and Medea should be simply mentioned 
by Pliny as well known, without any distinction 
being made between the two pairs of pictures. It 
is true that, from one of the passages of Pliny 
above cited (xxxv. 4. s. 9), the inference has been 
drawn that, besides the Ajax and Medea , which 
Caesar dedicated in the temple of Venus, there 
was another pair of pictures brought to Rome, by 
Agrippa, who purchased them from the Cyzicenes 
at a great price, namely, an Ajax and Venus; but 
the passage is extremely difficult to understand 
clearly ; and, even taking the above explanation, 
any conclusion drawn from it would apply only to 
the Ajax, and not to the Medea, which was evi¬ 
dently the more celebrated of the two. On the 
whole, then, it seems most probable that the pic¬ 
tures at Cyzicus, mentioned by Cicero, were tbe 
very pictures of Timomachus, which were pur¬ 
chased by Julius Caesar; and therefore that the 
word aetate in Pliny must either be rejected, or 
interpreted with a considerable latitude. In con¬ 
firmation of this conclusion another passage is cited 
from Pliny himself (/. c. § 41), in which be enu¬ 
merates, as examples of the last unfinished pictures 
of the greatest painters, which were more admired 
than even their finished works, the Medea of Ti¬ 
momachus, in connection with the Iris of Aristeides, 
the Tyndaridae of Nicomachus, and the Venus of 
Apelles ; whence it has been argued that Timcnma- 
chus was probably contemporary with the other 
great painters there mentioned, and moreover that 
it is incredible that Caesar should have given the 
large price above mentioned for two pictures of a 
living artist, especially when one of them was un¬ 
finished. Still, any positive chronological conclu¬ 
sion from these arguments can only be received 
with much caution. They seem to prove that 
Timomachus flourished not later than the early 
part of the first century b. c., but they do not prove 
that he is to be carried back to the third century. 
The associations of works and names, in the pas¬ 
sages of Cicero and Pliny, have respect to the order 
of excellence and not to that of time ; and it must 
be remembered that a great artist often obtains a 
reputation even above his merits during his life 
and soon after his death, and that fashion, as well 
as fame, will set a high pecuniary value on such an 
artist’s works. On the other hand, a positive ar¬ 
gument, to prove that Nicomachus lived later 
than the time of that flourishing period of the art 
which is marked by the name of Apelles, may be 
drawn from the absence of 4*y mention of him by 
Pliny in his proper chronological order, which in¬ 
dicates the absence of his name from the works of 
the Greek authors whom Pliny followed, and that 
he was one of those recent artists who were only 
known to Pliny by their works which he had seen. 
Without attempting to arrive at any more precise 
conclusion with regard to the age of Timomachus, 
we proceed to state what is known of his works. 

(1.) The two pictures already mentioned were 
the most celebrated of all bis works, and the 
Medea appears to have been esteemed his master¬ 
piece. It is referred to, in terms of the highest 
praise, in several passages of the ancient writers, 
from which we learn that it represented Medea 
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meditating the murder of her children, but still 
hesitating between the impulses of revenge for her 
own wrongs and.of pity for her children. A general 
notion of the composition is probably preserved in 
a painting on the same subject found at Pompeii 
( Mus. Borb. y. 33 ; Pompeii , vol. ii. p. 190), and 
the type of Medea is seen in a figure found at 
Herculaneum ( Antiq . cti Ereol. i 13 j Mus. Borb. 
x. 21), and on some gems. (Lipper l, Supplem. i. 93 ; 
Panofka, Annal. d. Inst. i.p. 243 ; Muller, Archaol. 
d. Ktmt, § 208, n. 2.) A minute description of 
the emotions expressed in the artist's Medea is 
given in the following epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology. (Anth. Plan. iv. 135, 136, p. 317; 
Brunck, Anal. vol. iii p. 214, vol. ii. p. 174; 
Jacobs, Anth. Pal. Append, vol. ii. p. 667.) The 
first is anonymous: — 

Tlx* 7 ! Tipofiixov aropy^v /cal £n\ov libelee 
Mritielrjs, tIkvojv els pdpov IAkopIvwv • 

rp fiiu ydp (Tvvtvevaev ln\ £l(pos, $ 5’ huayevet 
o6(eiv teal Krelveiy fiovAopivTi r e/cea. 

The other is ascribed to Antiphilus: — 

Thy oAohv M^Seiav 8t* typatye Ti/xo/jAxov x*lp, 
(d\<p /cal r Ikvois dvripedeAKopivcw, 
fivplov dpa.ro p6x0ov, 1)1 fjBea Stood X a P^V* 
wv rb fxb> els bpydv veve, rb 5* els 4\eov. 
dfupu> 5’ I'lrA'hpuoev * Spa rwrov. iv ydp direiAq, 
bdftpvov, Iv S' l\4tp &vp6s dyaorp4<perai. 

’A pKe7 5’ a jU^AA riots, 4<pa ootpbs * cupa 5^ t4kv<ov 
S irp ere MrjSelrf, Kob x*pl T ipopdxov. 

There is a similar epigram by Ausonius (No. 129). 
From these descriptions it appears that the great 
art of Timomachus consisted in the expression of 
that conflict of emotions which precedes the perpe¬ 
tration of some dreadful act, and in exciting in the 
minds of the spectators the corresponding emotions 
of terror and pity, which are the end aimed at by 
all tragic exhibitions ; and, at tile some time, in 
avoiding the excess of horror, by representing, not 
the deed itself, but only the conception of it in the 
mind. Plutarch mentions the painting as an ex¬ 
ample of one of those works of art, in which un¬ 
natural deeds (wpd£ets Aronot ) are represented, 
and which, while we abhor the deed, we praise on 
account of the skill shown in representing it in a 
becoming manner (r^v rexvyv, pepiprjrai irpomy- 
k6vtws rb bvoKelpevov, Plut. de And. Poet. 3, p. 
18, b.). There are also two other epigrams upon 
the picture in the Greek Anthology (Jacobs, l. c. 
Nos. 137, 188), from the former of which we 
learn that it was painted in encaustic ; and, from 
the connection in which Timomachus is mentioned 
by Pliny, it would seem that this was the case 
with all his works. 

(2.) His Ajax resembled his Medea in the con¬ 
flict of emotions which it expressed. It repre¬ 
sented the hero in his madness, meditating the act 
of suicide. It is described by Philostratus ( Vit. 
Apollon, il JO), in an epigram in the Greek An¬ 
thology (Jacobs, l . c. No. 83, p. 648), and by Ovid 
(Trist. ii 528). 

(3,) His other works are mentioned by Pliny 
in the Mowing words: — “ Timomachi aeque lau- 
dantur Orestes, IpUgenia in Taurii , Lecythion agi- 
litatis exercitator, Cognalio nobilium, Palliati, quos 
dictnros pinxit, alteram stantem, alterum sedentem ; 
praecipue tamen arsei favisse in Gorgone visa est.” 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 30.) [P. S.J 
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T1MON (Tf/uav). I. The son of Timarchus of 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Sceptics, and 
a celebrated writer of the species of satiric poems 
called SiUt (<rfAAo<), flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about b.c. 279, and on¬ 
wards. A pretty full account of bis life is pre¬ 
served by Diogenes Laertius, from the first book 
of a work on the Silli (4v rtp&rtp rwv els robs 
oiAXovs {nrofjLrripdrwy) by Apollonides of Nicaea ; 
and some particulars are quoted by Diogenes from 
Antigonus of Carystus, and from Sotion (Diog. 
Laert, ix. c. 12. §§ 109—115). Being left an 

orphan while still young, he was at first a choreutcs 
in the theatre, but he abandoned this profession 
for the study of philosophy, and, having removed 
to Megara, he spent some time with Stilpon, and 
then he returned home and married. He next went 
to Elis with his wife, and heard Pyrrhon, whose 
tenets he adopted, so far at least as his restless 
genius and satirical scepticism permitted him to 
follow any master. During his residence at Elis, 
he had children bom to him, the eldest of whom, 
named Xanthus, he instructed in the art of me¬ 
dicine and trained in his philosophical principles, 
so that he might be his successor and repre¬ 
sentative (koi SidSoxoy rov filou KarlMne ; but 
these words may, however, mean that he left him 
heir to his property). Driven again from Elis by 
straitened circumstances, he spent some time on 
the Hellespont and the Propontis, and taught at 
Ch&lcedon as a sophist with such success that 
he realised a fortune. He then removed to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, with the 
exception of a short residence at Thebes. Among 
the great men, with whom he became personally 
acquainted in the course of his travels, which pro¬ 
bably extended more widely about the Aegean and 
the Levant than we are informed, were the kings 
Antigonus and Ptolemy Philadelphus. He is said 
to have assisted Alexander Aetolus and Homer us 
in the composition of their tragedies, and to have 
been the teacher of Aratus (Suid. s. v. ‘'Aparos). 

“ These indications,” says Mr. Clinton, “ mark his 
time. He might have heard Stilpo at Megara 
twenty-five years before the reign of Philadelphus ” 
(Fast. Hellen. vol. iii. s. aa. 279, 272). He died 
at the age of almost ninety. Among his pupils 
were Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus of Rhodes, 
Enphranor of Seleuceia, and Praylus of the Troad. 

Timon appears to have been endowed by nature 
with a powerful and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies of men, which be¬ 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal distrust 
both of men and truths, so as to make him a sceptic 
in philosophy and a satirist in every thing. Ac¬ 
cording to Diogenes, Timon had that physical 
defect, which some have fancied that they have 
found often accompanied by such a spirit as his, 
and which at least must have given greater force 
to its utterances; he was a one-eyed man ; and 
he used even to make a jest of his own defect, 
calling himself Cyclops. Some other examples of 
his bitter sarcasms are recorded by Diogenes; one 
of which is worth qoting as a maxim in criticism: 
being asked by Aratus how to obtain the pure text 
of Homer, he replied, “ If we could find the old 
copies, and not those with modern emendations.” 
He is also said to have been fond of retirement, 
and of gardening; but Diogenes introduces this 
statement and some others in such a way as to 
suggest a doubt whether they ought to be referred 
4 d 4 
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to our Timon or to Timon the misanthrope, or 

whether they apply equally to both. 

The writings of Timon are represented as very 
numerous. According to Diogenes, in the order of 
whose statement there appears to be some confusion, 
he composed trrrj, teal rpaytpSla s, nal crarupous, 
Kal Zpapara Kufuxa rptdKoura, r pay itch e£f?- 

kovto, crlWovs re Kal KtvaiSous. The double men¬ 
tion of his tragedies raises a suspicion that Dio¬ 
genes may have combined two different accounts of 
his writings in this sentence ; but perhaps it may 
be explained by supposing the words rpayind 8k 
k^Kopra to be inserted simply in order to put the 
number of his tragedies side by side with that of 
his comedies. Some may find another difficulty in 
the passage, on account of the great number and 
variety of the poetical works ascribed to Timon ; 
but this is nothing surprising in a writer of that 
age of universal imitative literature ; nor, when 
the early theatrical occupations of Timon are borne 
in mind, is it at all astonishing that his taste for 
the drama should have prompted him to the com¬ 
position of sixty tragedies and thirty comedies, 
besides satyric dramas. One thing, however, it 
is important to observe. The composition of tra¬ 
gedies and comedies by the same author is an 
Almost certain indication that his dramas were 
intended only to be read, and not to be acted. No 
remains of his dramas have come down to us. 

Of his epic poems we know very little ; but it 
may be presumed that they were chiefly ludicrous 
or satirical poems in the epic form. Possibly his 
Python (IT vOojp), which contained a long account 
of a conversation with Pyrrhon, during a journey 
to Pytho, may be referred to this class ; unless it 
was in prose (Diog. ix. 64,105; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
aciv. p. 761, a.). It appears probable that his 
*ApK€<n\aou irepiSttirrov or irp68eivpop was a sa¬ 
tirical poem in epic verse (Diog. ix. 115 ; Ath. ix. 
p. 406, e.). Whether he wrote parodies on Homer 
or whether he merely occasionally, in the course of 
his writings, parodied passages of the Homeric 
poems, cannot be determined with certainty from 
the lines in his extant fragments which are evident 
parodies of Homer, such, for example, as the verse 
preserved by Diogenes, 

*'E<T7t€T€ vvpjJLOi 8<roi rroXvirpdypovls Icre crotyicrral, 

which is an obvious parody on the Homeric invo¬ 
cation ( II . ii. 484), 

y E<nr«T€ vvv pot MoC<ra» 'OKvpma 8<!>par % $x ov<ral ' 

The most celebrated of his poems, however, were 
the satiric compositions called Stilt (crlAAot), a word 
of somewhat doubtful etymology, but which un¬ 
doubtedly describes metrical compositions, of a 
character at once ludicrous and sarcastic. The 
invention of this species of poetry is ascribed to 
Xenophanes of Colophon. [Xenophanes.] The 
Siilt of Timon were in three books, in the first of 
which he spoke in his own person, and the other 
two are in the form of a dialogue between the 
author and Xenophanes of Colophon, in which 
Timon proposed questions, to which Xenophanes 
replied at length. The subject was a sarcastic 
account of the tenets of all philosophers, living and 
dead; an unbounded field for scepticism and satire. 
They were in hexameter verse, and, from the way 
in which they are mentioned by the ancient writers, 
as well as from the few fragments of them which 
have come down to us, it is evident that they were 
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very admirable productions of their kind. (Diog. 
1. c Aristocles ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. p. 763, 
c. ; Suid. 8. w. mWaivei, Tlpuv ; Ath. passim; 
Cell. iii. 17.) Commentaries were written on the 
Silli by Apollonides of Nicaea, as already men¬ 
tioned, and also by Sotion of Alexandria. (Ath. 
viii. p. 336, d.) The poem entitled ‘Ip5oA pol, in 
elegiac verse, appears to have been similar in its 
subject to the Silli (Diog. Laert. ix. 65). Diogenes 
also mentions Timon's lapSoi (ix. 110), but per¬ 
haps the word is here merely used in the sense of 
satirical poems ia general, without reference to the 
metre. 

He also wrote in prose, to the quantity, Diogenes 
tells us, of twenty thousand lines. These works 
were no doubt on philosophical subjects, but all 
we know of their specific character is contained in 
the three references made by Diogenes to Timon's 
works irepl alaQJprem, irepl ^TjTijftrews, and Karel 
<ro(pias. 

The fragments of his poems have been collected 
by II. Stephanus, in bis Poem Philosophical 1573, 
8 vo.; by J. F. Iiangenrich,at the end of his Disscrta- 
tiones III. de Timone Sillographo, Lips. 1720,1721, 
1723, 4to.; by Brunck, in his Analecta, y ol. ii. 
pp. 67, foil.; by F. A. Wolke, in his monograph 
De Graecorum Syllis, Varsav. 1820, 8vo.; and by F. 
Paul, in his Dissertatio de Sillis , Berol. 1821, 8vo. 
(See also Creuzer and Daub's Studien , vol vi. 
pp. 302, foil.; Ant. Weland, Dissert, de praecip. 
Parodiarum Homericarum Scriptoribus apud 
Graecos , pp. 50, foil. Ootting. 1833, 8vo. ; Fabric. 
Dibl. Grace. vol. iii. pp. 623—625 ; Menag. ad 
Diog. Laert. 1. c. ; Welcker, die Griech. Tragod. 
pp. 1268, 1269; Bode, Gesch. d. He/len. Dichtk . 
vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 345—347; Ulrici, vol. ii. p. 317; 
Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. p. 495). 

2. Timon the Misanthrope (6 piadvOpuiros) 
is distinguished from Timon of Phlius by Diogenes 
(ix. 112), but, as has been remarked above, it is 
not clear how much, or whether any part, of the 
information Diogenes gives respecting Timon is to 
be referred to this Timon rather than the former. 
There was a certain distant resemblance between 
their characters, which may have led to a confusion 
of the one with the other. The great distinctions 
between them are, that Timon the misanthrope 
wrote nothing, and that he lived about a century 
and a half earlier than Timon of Phlius, namely, 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war. The few 
particulars that are known of Timon the misanthrope 
are contained in the passages in which he is at¬ 
tacked by Aristophanes (Lysist. 809, &c., Av. 
1548) and the other comic poets in the dialogue of 
Lucian, which bears his name (Timon, c. 7), and 
in a few other passages of the ancient writers 
(Plut. Anton. 70 ; Tzetz. Chil. vii. 273; Suid. 8. v.) 
The comic poets who mention him, besides Aristo¬ 
phanes, are PhrynichuB, Plato, and Antiphanes, 
the last of whom made him the subject of one of 
his comedies. (See Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
Graec. pp. 327, 328.) He was an Athenian, of 
the demos of Colyttus, and his father's name was 
Echecratides. In consequence of the ingratitude 
he experienced, and the disappointments he suf- 
ered, from his early friends and companions, he 
secluded himself entirely from the world, admit¬ 
ting no one to his society except Alcibiades, in 
whose reckless and variable disposition be probably 
found pleasure in tracing and studying an image of 
the world he bad abandoned; and at last he is 
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said to have died in consequence of refusing to 
suffer a surgeon to come to him to set a broken 
limb. His grave is said to have been planted with 
thorns, and the following epitaph upon him is pre¬ 
served in the Greek Anthology (TBrunck, Anal. vol. 
i. p. 153 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol, i. p. 86): — 
’Ev0<£5’ a.TTofy'fiZas fiapvSaiiJLOva act/xai, 

T otivopa 8’ ov irtbo-eoi)*, tcattol St tcaK&s hir6\oi<rdt. 

The few details recorded of his eccentricities by 
the authors above cited have no value except as 
contributing to the study of his whole character, 
as one type of the diseased human mind, a subject 
which lies beyond our present limits, but for which 
the reader will find ample materials in comparing 
the ancient authorities with Shakspeare’s Timon of 
Athens, , and in this comparison Mr. Knight’s In¬ 
troductory Notice to that tragedy will be found to 
give valuable assistance. [P. S.] 

TIMON, a statuary, of whom nothing is known 
beyond the mention of him by Pliny as one of 
those who made athletas e.t armatos et venatores sa- 
crificantesque. (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
34.) [P.S.] 

TIMO'NAX (Tipdvat), wrote 2 iks\ik« and 
Tlepl ’S.kvOuv. (Scholar Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1235, 
iv. 328, 1217.) 

TIMO'NIDES (Tt lAtoviS'qs), accompanied Dion 
into Sicily, and fought on his side. On one occa¬ 
sion, when Dion had been wounded while fighting 
against the mercenaries of Dionysius, and was 
obliged to retire from the combat, he appointed 
Timonides to the command of his troops. The 
history of Dion’s wars in Sicily was related by 
Timonides in some letters to the philosopher Speu- 
sippus, which are quoted by Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius. (Plut. Dion, cc. 22, 30, 31, 35 ; Diog. 
Lae’rt. iv. 5, where TipwviSris must be read in¬ 
stead of htpwvlSris ; C. Muller, Fragm. Historic. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 83, Paris, 1848.) The Scholiast 
on Theocritus (i. 63) quotes a work on Sicily by 
Simonides, where Timonides is probably likewise 
the correct reading. In the article Simonides 
(p. 836, b) an error has been committed, which 
may be corrected from the preceding account. 

TIMO'PHANES (Ttpotpdrgs), the brother of 
Timoleon. [Timoleon.] 

TIMO'STHENES (Tijuoo-fleV^s), the Rhodian, 
was the admiral of the fleet of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who reigned from b. c. 285 to 247. He 
may therefore be placed about b. c. 282. He wrote 
a work on Harbours (irept in ten books, 

which was copied by Eratosthenes, and whi. h 
is frequently cited by the ancient writers. Strabo 
says (ix. p. 421) that Timosthenes also wrote 
poetry. (Marcian. Heracleot. p. 63 ; Strab. ii. 92, 
iii. p. 140, et alibi ; Harpocrat. s. v. Up6v ; 
Schol. ad Theoo\ xiii. 22 ; Steph. Byz. s. w. 
’Ayddij, ’ApTetaij, et alibi ; Vossius, Dc Hist. Graec . 
pp. 147, 148, ed. Westermann; Clinton, Fast. 
Hell. vol. iii. p. 508.) 

TIMO'STRATUS (Tipiarparos), a comic poet, 
of unknown time, the author of four dramas, 
v Acrunros, Udv, IlapaKaTa$ijKT}, and •t'thoS tendrils. 
-of which we have scarcely any remnants, beyond 
the titles. (Antiatt. pp. 80.12, 81. 1, 89. 23,91. 
1, 98. 4; Phot Lear. ». v. (dypa.) He is mentioned 
by Photius among the poets quoted by Stobaeus 
(Bibl. Cod. 167, p. 374); but no references to him 
are found in our present copies of Stobaeus. It is 
probable also that the name of a poet Arip6<rrparos t 
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whose Agpoiroigros is quoted by Suidas (s. t\ 
X<!pa£) is ail error for Tifx6<rrparos. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. vol. i. pp. 499, 500, vol. iv. 
pp. 595, 596 ; Editio Minor, p. 1184.) [P. S.] 

TIMOTHEUS (TipdOtos), historical. 1. Father 
of Conon, the famous general. (Paus. viii. 52.) 

2. Son of Conon, was a native of the demus 
of Anaphlystus, and, according to a probable con¬ 
jecture of Boeckh, belonged to the priestly family 
of the Eumolpidae ( Carp . Inscr. 393; see Reh- 
dantz, Vit. Iph. Chair. Tim. p. 45). For the state¬ 
ment of Athenaeus (xiii. p. 577, a), that his mo¬ 
ther was a Thracian hetaera, there appear to be 
no good grounds. Inheriting a considerable fortune 
from his father, he seems in his early years to 
have indulged in the display of it, as we may 
gather from an allusion in the Plutus of Aristo¬ 
phanes (b. c. 388); and we may therefore well 
believe the assertion, that it was through his inter¬ 
course with Isocrates that his mind was directed 
to higher views (Lys. de Arist. Bon. p. 155 ; Arist. 
Plut. 180 ; Schol. ad loc.; Dem. c.Aphob. i. p. 815, 
c. Aphob. de F. T. p. 862 ; Pseudo-Dera. Erot. p. 
1415). In b. c. 378, Timotheus was made general 
with Chabrias and Callistratus, and it is possible 
that, while Chabrias was occupied in Boeotia, his 
colleagues commanded the fleet, and were engaged 
in bringing over Euboea and other islands to the 
Athenian confederacy (Xen. HeU. v. 4. § 34 
Diod. xv. 29, 30 ; Plut. de Glor. Ath. 8; Rehdantz, 
p. 57). In B.C. 375, Timotheus was sent with 
Bixty ships to cruize round the Peloponnesus, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Thebans, that 
the Spartans might thus be prevented from in¬ 
vading Boeotia. On his voyage he ravaged Laconia, 
and then proceeded to Corcyra, which he brought 
over to the Athenian alliance, behaving after his 
success with great moderation. This conduct, to¬ 
gether with his conciliatory disposition and man¬ 
ners, contributed mainly to the prosperous issue of 
his further negotiations, and he succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the alliance of the Cephallenians and Acarna- 
nians, as well as that of Alcetas I., the king of 
Epirus. A Spartan fleet under Nicolochus was 
sent out against him, but he defeated it off Alyzia 
on the Acaraanian coast, and, being strengthened 
shortly after by a reinforcement from Corcyra, he 
entirely commanded the sea, though, having brought 
with him only thirteen talents from home, he was 
greatly embarrassed for want of funds (Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. §§ 62—66 ; Dem. c. Anst. p. 686 ; Isocr. 
irtpl *AvnS. § 116; Diod. xv. 36 ; Corn. Nep. Tim. 
2 ; Ael. V. H. iii. 16 ; Pseudo-Arist Oecon. ii. 23 ; 
Polyaen. iii. 10). In the following year peace was 
concluded between Athens and Sparta, and Timo¬ 
theus was recalled. On his way, however, he 
stopped at Zacynthus, and forcibly restored some 
democratic exiles who had fled to him for refuge ; 
hereupon the oligarchical party in the island com¬ 
plained to Sparta, and the failure of her application 
to Athens for redress led to a renewal of the war 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 2. §§ 2, 3; Diod. xv. 45). In b. c. 
373, he was appointed to the command of sixty 
ships destined to act against Mnasippusui Corcyra; 
but he had no means of fully manning his squad¬ 
ron, and he was obliged therefore to cruize about 
the Aegean for the purpose of collecting men and 
money. It would appear to have been in the 
course of this cruize that he formed an intimacy 
with Amyntas, king of Macedonia, who made him 
a present of a quantity of timber for a house which 
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he was building in the Peiraeeus. A considerable 
time, however, was expended in these preliminary 
operations, the danger of losing Corey ra was be¬ 
coming more and more imminent, and Timotheus, 
being accused by Iphicrates and Callistratus, was 
deposed from his command, and recalled to Athens 
to stand his trial. This came on in the autumn of 
the same year, and he obtained an acquittal princi¬ 
pally through the intervention of Jason of Pherae, 
and Alcetas, king of Epeirus, who had come to 
Athens to intercede for him. In the oration 
against him written for Apollodorus, son of Pasion, 
and ascribed to Demosthenes, there are many 
statements connected with the circumstances of 
Timotheus at this period, which we must of course 
regard with suspicion; but we learn from it cer¬ 
tainly that he was now reduced to great pecuniary 
embarrassments, having probably expended his 
money in the public service, and was even com¬ 
pelled to borrow from Pasion wherewithal to re¬ 
ceive his distinguished guests above mentioned 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 2. §§ 11—13; Diod. xv. 47 ; Dem. 
c. Tim. pp. 1186—1192, &c.; Corn. Nep. Tim. 4). 
In the following year (b. c. 372) he entered into 
the service of Artaxerxes II., king of Persia, and 
went to command against Nectanabis I. in Egypt; 
but of his operations in this quarter we have no 
record (Dem. c. Tim. pp. 1191, 1192, 1195). It 
appears to have been about b. c. 867 that he was 
Bent by the Athenians to aid Ariobarzanes, with 
an injunction, however, not to abet him in any 
enterprise against the king, his master; and ac¬ 
cordingly, when he found that he was in open 
revolt from Artaxerxes, he refused to give him 
any assistance. He did not, however, consider 
himself precluded from besieging Samos, which 
was occupied by a Persian garrison under Cypro- 
themis, and, if he had felt any scruples, the re¬ 
script of the king, so favourable to Thebes at the 
expense of Athens, must have removed them [Pe- 
lopidas ; Leon, No. 6]. The attack on the 
island was successful, and at the end of eleven 
months Samos was restored to the Athenian al¬ 
liance. Timotheus then sailed northward, and took 
the towns of Sestus and Crithote on the Hel¬ 
lespont, acquisitions which, according to Isocrates, 
first directed the attention of the Athenians to the 
recovery of the whole Chersonesus. If we may 
believe Cornelius Nepos, he was placed m pos¬ 
session of these two places by Ariobarzanes, as a 
reward for his services to him ; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this statement with the account of 
Demosthenes, as given above, of his refusal to help 
the rebel satrap. (Dem. pro Rhod. Lib. pp. 192, 
193 ; Isocr. repl ’Am5. §§ 118, &c.; Corn. Nep. 
Tim. 1; Pseudo-Arist. Oec. ii 23 ; Polyaen. iii. 
10 .) 

These successes, coupled probably with their 
jealousy of Iphicrates as the son-in-law of Cotys, 
seem to have mainly induced the Athenians to 
appoint Timotheus instead of him as commander 
in Macedonia (b. c. 964), where the recovery of 
Amphipolis was the great object of their wishes. 
In the interval between the recall of Iphicrates 
and the arrival of Timotheus, the Athenian forces 
were commanded by Callisthenes, whose disad¬ 
vantageous treaty with Perdiccas III. of- Mace¬ 
donia contributed perhaps to hamper the new 
genera], when he come on the scene of action. 
Timotheus, on taking the command, endeavoured 
to Becure the services of the adventurer Charide- 


I mus, but the latter passed over to the service of 
I Cotys, in ships with which the Athenians them¬ 
selves had furnished him ; and it was now perhaps 
that, despairing of any effectual assault on Am¬ 
phipolis, Timotheus turned his arms against the 
Olynthians, from whom, with the help of king 
Perdiccas, he took Potidaea and Torone ; and fol¬ 
lowed up these successes, if we may believe Iso¬ 
crates, his friend and panegyrist, with the capture 
of all the Chalcidian towns. It was in the same 
year, if we adopt the chronology of Diodorus, that 
he rejected an application from the nobles of Hera- 
cleia on the Euxine to aid them against the people; 
and in the same year, too, he relieved Cyzicus 
from a siege in which it was hard pressed, perhaps 
by the Persian garrison, which the citizens had 
ejected, perhaps, according to a conjecture of Mit- 
ford, by the armament of Epaminondas, who at 
the time was endeavouring to make Thebes a naval 
power, and to contest with Athens the sovereignty 
of the sea. The chronology, however, of the oper¬ 
ations of Timotheus at this period is very uncer¬ 
tain ; but on the whole it appears probable, follow¬ 
ing the views of Rehdantz, in preference to those 
of Thirlwall, that his campaign in the Chersonesus 
against Cotys was subsequent to his attempt on 
Amphipolis. The latter turned out an utter failure, 
the enemy having collected against him with num¬ 
bers so superior, that he found it necessary to burn 
his Bhips on the Strymon, and to make his retreat 
by land. He was more successful, however, in the 
war with Cotys, who was probably assisted by the 
Byzantians (b. c. 363?), and gathered from his 
territory booty to the value of 1200 talents. (Dem. 
Olynth. ii. p. 22, iii. p. 36 ; Schol. Aug. ad loc.; 
Dem. c. Arist. pp. 669, 670 ; Aesch. de Fals. Ley. 
p. 32 ; Isocr. *epl ’Apt* 5. §119; Deinarch. c. Dem. 

р. 91, c. Philocl. p. 110 ; Diod. xv. 81; Pseudo- 
Arist. Oec. 1. c.; Polyaen. iii. 10 ; Just. xvi. 4 ; 
C. Nep. Tim. 1 ; Mitford’s Greece , vol. v. p. 220 ; 
Thirhvall’s Greece , vol. v. pp. 189, 193, 206, 217, 
218; Rehdantz, pp. 132, &c.) [Char idem us ; 
Clearchus.] 

At this period Timotheus would probably be at 
the height of his glory and popularity, not only 
among the Athenians, but with many of the other 
Greeks, a popularity, however, not unmixed with 
envy, if we may believe the anecdote related by 
Aelian, that painters were wont to represent him 
as sleeping in his tent, while Fortune, standing 
over his head, drew cities for him into a net. (Dem. 

с. Lcpt. pp. 482, 483 ; Isocr. Ep. ad Myt. p. 426; 
Paus. i. 3 ; Ael. V. H. xiii. 43 ; Plut. Reg. et Imp. 
Apoph. Tim. 1.) It seems most likely also that 
at this time, about B. c. 360, he increased his po¬ 
litical influence by a reconciliation with Iphicrates, 
to whose son Menestheus he gave his daughter in 
marriage. [Iphicrates j Menestheus.] To 
the suit instituted against him by Apollodorus, the 
son of Pasion, for sundry sums of money alleged 
to have been borrowed by him from the latter, it is 
not possible to assign any exact date ; but there is 
no period at which it can be fixed more satis¬ 
factorily than between b. c. 360 and 356. The 
oration, written for the plaintiff on this occasion, 
and ascribed to Demosthenes, is still extant (See 
Rehdantz, pp. 195, 196.) In b. c. 358, when the 
Thebans had sent a military force over to Euboea, 
Timotheus, by an energetic appeal and fervid elo¬ 
quence, incited the Athenians to raise an armament 
for the purpose of opposing them there, and saving 
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their own interests in the island. (Diod. xvi. 7 ; 
Dem. Olynth. ip. 1 do Chen. p. 108, c. Androt. 
p. 597 ; Aesch. c. Ctes. p. 65.) In the following 
year the Social War broke out; and in the second 
campaign of it (b. c. 356) Timotheus, Iphicrates, 
and Menestheus were joined with Chares as com¬ 
manders of the Athenian fleet. The circumstances 
which followed are variously related. According 
to Diodorus, Chares vainly endeavoured to induce 
his colleagues to engage the enemy in a storm, and, 
on their refusal, wrote to the people, accusing them 
of treachery. The account of C. Nepos is that 
Chares, having Tisked a battle in spite of the 
weather, was defeated, and, in order to screen 
himself, laid the blame on the other generals for 
not supporting him. Any how they were recalled, 
and Iphicrates and Menestheus were brought to 
trial first, the prosecution being conducted by Ari- 
stophon the Azenian. They were acquitted ; but 
Timotheus was nevertheless afterwards arraigned, 
probably in b. c. 354, and condemned to the crush¬ 
ing fine of 100 talents (more than 24,000£.). From 
Deinarchus we learn that the main charge against 
him was the having received bribes from the Chians 
and Rhodians, and the truth of this, if we follow 
the common reading in the passage (Dein. c. Dem. 
p. 92), he himself confessed. According to Iso¬ 
crates, his condemnation was caused chiefly by his 
haughty and unbending demeanour, and by his re¬ 
fusal to pay court to the people and the popular 
orators. Be that as it may, he was unable to pay 
the fine, and withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where 
he died shortly after. The Athenians subsequently 
remitted nine-tenths of the penalty, and allowed 
his son Conon to expend the remainder on the 
repair of the walls, which the famous Conon had 
restored. (Isocr. Ilepl ’Avti8. §§ 137, &c. ; Diod. 
xvi. 21 ; C. Nep. Tim. 3, 4 ; Deinarch. c. Philocl. 
p. 110; Ael. V. H. iii. 47, xiv. 3 ; Perizon. ad 
loc.) 

The character of Timotheus was marked by 
mildness and amiability, even though we should set 
against this the haughtiness and the somewhat pre¬ 
sumptuous self-reliance which his brilliant successes 
seem to have produced in him. Like his contem¬ 
poraries Chabrias and Chares, he preferred residing 
abroad when he could,—a preference which may 
be ascribed at least as much to the glaring evils of 
the Athenian democracy as to the luxurious pro¬ 
pensities which have been, on no very strong 
grounds, imputed to him. The eloquence and 
learning which were united with his military ta¬ 
lents, must be traced in a great measure to his in¬ 
timate friendship with Isocrates, who frequently 
attended him in his campaigns, and wrote his de¬ 
spatches for him. As a general he possessed some 
of the highest qualities, and held in contempt that 
fiery rashness which, as in the case of Chabrias, 
forgets the special duties of the commander in the 
mere dashing gallantry of the soldier. (Ael. V. II. 
ii. 10, 18 ; Ath. x. p. 419, c., d., xii. p. 532, b. ; 
Cic. Tusc. Quaest. v. 35, de Oral iii. 34, de Off. i. 
32 ; Nep. Chair. 3; Plut. Suit. 6, Reg. et Imp. 
Apoph. Tim. 2.) 

8. Son of Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracleia on 
the Euxine. After the death of his father in b. c. 
353, he succeeded to the sovereignty, under the 
guardianship, at first, of his uncle Satyrus, and 
held the rule for fifteen years. There is extant a 
letter addressed to kirn by Isocrates, in which the 
rhetorician commends him for his good qualities, 
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gives him some very common-place advice, and re¬ 
commends to his notice a friend of his, named 
Autocrator, the bearer of the epistle. (Diod. xvi. 
36 ; Wess. ad loc . ; Memn. ap. Phot. Bibl. 224 ; 
Isocr. Ep. ad Tim.) [Clearchus.] 

4. An Athenian, of the priestly family of the 
Eumolpidae, whom Ptolemy Lagi brought over to 
Egvpt, to preside over and interpret religious rites 
and ceremonies. He was consulted by the king 
when, in consequence of a dream, he was contem¬ 
plating the introduction of the foreign deity Se- 
rapis. (Tac. Hist. iv. 83 ; Plut de Is. et Osir. 
28.) [E. R] 

TIMOTHEUS (Tipd&os), literary. 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, of 
whose plays we have the following titles, K vvdpiov 
(Ath. vi. p. 243, d ; Suid.), Tl&mjy, UapaKara - 
and MeTaSaX\6pevos or M ercuptp6fji*vos. 
The only fragments of his dramas extant are the 
three lines quoted by Athenaeus from the first of 
the above plays, and three other lines, without the 
title of the comedy to which they belong ( Append . 
Florent. ad Stob. p. 23. 7, ed. Gaisford). Three of 
the above titles are identical with those of plays 
ascribed to other poetB ; namely, there is a nwcTTjr 
by Timocles, a TlapajcaTadijKr} by Arititophon, So- 
pater, Sophilus, and Timostratus, and a Mera- 
<pep6fi*vos by Poseidippus. The Ku/cAcd^, which 
Harless adds to the list of the comedies of Timo¬ 
theus, is evidently the title of a work of the cele¬ 
brated dithyrambic poet Timotheus. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 505 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace. 
vol. i. p. 428, vol. ii. p. 589 ; Editio Minor, p. 
798.) 

2. The celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, 
and the son of Thersander (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
M(At]tos ; Alarm. Par. Ep. 77 ; Alex. Aetol. ap. 
Macrob. Sat. v. 22 ; Suid. s.«.). Suidas calls him 
a son of Thersander, or Neomysus, or Philopolis ; 
but, as Schmidt observes, when Suidas mentions 
several names for a person’s father, the first is 
usually the one which he has obtained from the 
best authorities ; and the same scholar has sug¬ 
gested that the name Neofx6<rov should perhaps be 
read Neo^uoucrou, which is very likely to be the in¬ 
vention of a comic poet, in allusion to the inno¬ 
vations made by Timotheus in music. {Diatribe 
in Dithyramb, pp. 96, 97.) 

The date of Timotheus is marked by the an¬ 
cients with tolerable precision. According to the 
Parian marble, he died in b. c. 357, in the nine¬ 
tieth year of his age, which would place his birth 
in b. c. 446 ; but Suidas (s. v.) says that he 
lived ninety-seven years. The period at which he 
flourished is described by Suidas as about the 
times of Euripides, and of Philip of Macedon ; 
a4id he is placed by Diodorus with Philoxenus, 
Telestea, and Polyeidus, at 01. 95, ju. c. 398. 
(Diod. xiv. 46). The absence of any mention of 
Timotheus by Aristophanes (unless we suppose 
him to have been one of the many Timothei who, 
as the Scholiast on the Plutus , v. 180, tells us, were 
attacked by the poet) is a proof that he could not 
have attained to much eminence before the date 
mentioned by Diodorus ; but yet it must have 
been before that year that his innovations in music 
began to attract public attention ; for we have the 
testimony not only of Suidas, but also of Plutarch 
(see below) to the fact of his commencing bis career 
daring the life-time of Euripides, and we have also 
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the decisive evidence of the celebrated passage from 
the comic poet Pherecrateg, in which the musicians 
of the day are violently attacked as corrupters of 
the art (Plut de Mus. 30, p. 1141, f.; Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. voL ii. pp. 326—335). It is 
evident that this attack was aimed principally 
at Timotheus, whom the personification of Music 
mentions last of all, as having inflicted more 
numerous and more serious injuries upon her than 
either of his predecessors, Melanippideg, Cinesias, 
or Phrynis. The following are the lines referring 
to him:— 

b 81 Tipbdebs p\ $ (piArdry, Karopdpvx^v 
kclL BiaKCKvaiK* aiaxiara. A. IToios ovroal 
T ih69€os ; M. MiA^aibs ns II vtflas * 
uaud pun irap4crx €V ‘ obros diravras obs Aeyu 
irape\-fi\vff, fSwv lurparsAous puppy Kids 
Qappoviovs inrepSoAalovs r* Ayocriovs, 

Kcd viyAdpous , Sxnrep re rhs f>a<pdvovs bArjv 
Kdprrruv pt Kartplffruxre ...... 

k&v ivrbxV vob A * 01 pbvy, 

direSucrt KayeAvae x°P^ a * s MbeKa. 

Respecting the details of his life we have very 
little information. He is said to have spent some 
time at the Macedonian court; and reference will 
presently be made to a visit which he paid to 
Sparta. He appears to have formed his musical 
style chiefly on that of Phrynis, who was also a 
native of Miletus, and over whom he on one occa¬ 
sion gained a victory. He was at first unfortunate 
in his professional efforts. Even the Athenians, 
fond as they were of novelty, and accustomed as 
they were to the modern style of music introduced 
by Melanippides, Phrynis, and the rest, were 
offended at the still bolder innovations of Timo- 
theus, and hissed off his performance. On this oc¬ 
casion it is said that Euripides encouraged Timo¬ 
theus by the prediction that he would soon have 
the theatres at his feet (Plut. An scni sit gcrend. 
Rcspub. 23, p. 795, c. d.). This prediction appears 
to have been accomplished in the vast popularity 
which Timotheus afterwards enjoyed. Plutarch 
records his exultation at his victory over Phrynis 
{De se ipsum laudand. 1, p. 539, b. c.) ; and even 
when, on one occasion, he was conquered by Phi- 
lotas, a disciple of Polyidus, he could console him¬ 
self with .the rebuke administered to the boasting 
master of his successful competitor by the witty 
Stratonicus, In avrbs p4v (i. e. Polyidus) tyyipla- 
para iroi«7, T ipbQeos bb vdpovs. (Ath. viii. p. 352, 
b.: the point of the saying is in the double mean¬ 
ing of vcpovs , laws and musical strains , and is un- 
translateable into English.) The Ephesians re¬ 
warded him, for his dedicatory hymn to Artemis, 
with the sum of a thousand pieces of gold (Alex. 
Aetol. ap . Macrob. Sat. v. 22): the last accom¬ 
plishment, by which the education of the Arcadian 
youth was finished, was learning the nomes of 
Timotheus and Philoxenus (Polyb. iv. 20; Ath. 
xiv. p. 626, c.): and there is still extant a decree 
of the Cnossians, probably of the second century 
b. c., in which Timotheus and Polyidus are men¬ 
tioned with the highest praise, and their names 
associated with those of the ancient Cretan poets 
(see Polyidus, p. 467, b.). Timotheus died in 
Macedonia, according to Stephanus of Byzantium 

♦ The meaning of this epithet is doubtful. See 
Schmidt, pp. 97, 98, and Lehrs, Quaest Epk. pp. 
20 , 21 . 


(/. c.), who has preserved the following epitaph 
upon him. (Also in Jacobs, ArUh. Pal . App. No. 
295, vol. ii. p. 851.) 

IldTpa M(Atjtos tIktu M obcrcuai roduvby 
T ipiOeov, KiOdpas 8«{i by yvloxov. 

The general character of the music of Timotheus, 
and the nature of his innovations, are pretty clearly 
described in the fragment of Pherecrateg above quoted, 
and in other passages of the ancient writers. He 
delighted in the most artificial and intricate forms 
of musical expression, “ windings like the passages 
in ant-hills ” (Pherecr. 1. c .): he used instrumental 
music, without a vocal accompaniment, to a greater 
extent than any previous composer (at least if 
TTlrici is right in his interpretation of the words 
p6vy j8a8tfod<rp in Pherecrates): and, in direct 
opposition to the ancient practice, he preferred the 
chromatic to the other genera of music, and employed 
it to such an extent, as to be by some considered its 
inventor. (Boeth. de Mus. i. 1, p. 1372, ed. Basil.) 
But perhaps the most important of bis innovations, 
as the means of introducing all the others, was his 
addition to the number of the strings of the cilhara. 
Respecting the precise nature of that addition the 
ancient writers are not agreed ; but it is most pro¬ 
bable, from the whole evidence, that the lyre of 
Timotheus had eleven strings. The eight-stringed 
cithara, formed by the addition of the chord of the 
octave which was wanting in the heptachord of 
Terpander, was used in the time of Pindar [Ter¬ 
pander]. The ninth string appears to have been 
added by Phrynis (Plut. Apopktkeg. Lacon. p. 220, 
c.). There were already ten strings to the cithara 
in the time of Ion of Chios, the contemporary of 
Sophocles (Ion, Epigr. ap. Euclid. Introd. Harmon. 
p. 19, ed. Meibom.) ; and the conjecture appears 
therefore probable that the tenth was added by 
Melanippides. There remains, therefore, only the 
eleventh string to be ascribed to Timotheus, for it 
is most probable that the mention of a twelve¬ 
stringed lyre, in the above passage of Pherecrates, 
according to the present text, arises from some 
error, and the word eydeua may be substituted for 
SwdtKa in the last verse, without injuring the 
metre. The positive testimonies for ascribing the 
eleventh string to Timotheus, are that of Suidas 
(s. o.), who, however, makes him the inventor of 
the tenth string also, which the testimony of Ion 
proves to be an error; and the tradition that, when 
Timotheus visited Sparta, and entered the musical 
contest at the Cameia, one of the Ephors snatched 
away his lyre, and cut from it the strings, four in 
number, by which it exceeded the seven-stringed 
lyre of Terpander, and, as a memorial of this public 
vindication of the ancient simplicity of music, and 
for a warning to future innovators, the Lacedae¬ 
monians hung up the mutilated lyre of Timotheus 
in their Scias. (Paus. iii. 12. § 8 ; Plut. Instil . 
Lacon. 17, p. 238, c., Agis , 10; Artemon. ap. Ath. 
xiv. p. 636, e.; Cic. de Legg . ii. 15 ; the number of 
the additional strings is only stated in the first of 
these passages, but, besides the agreement of that 
number with the other evidence, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Pausanias actually saw the lyre hanging 
in the Scias at Sparta). It is quite a mistake to 
argue, in the spirit of a pseudo-rationalistic criti¬ 
cism, against the truth of this tradition, from the 
fact of the very same story being told about the . 
nine-stringed lyre of Phrynis (Plut. Agis^ 10. 
Apophtk. Lacon. p. 220, c.) ; for the conduct 
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ascribed to the Ephor is so characteristic of the 
state of Spartan feelings with reference to the 
ancient music, that we may easily believe such an 
incident to have occurred every time that the 
attempt was made to violate that feeling ; so that 
the two stories rather confirm one another; and, 
moreover, they are mentioned together, as two 
distinct events, by Plutarch (Agis, 10). The tra¬ 
dition is also embodied, with other particulars of 
the innovations of Timotheus, in the alleged decree 
of the Spartans, preserved by Boethius ( de Mus. 
1. c.). It has been, however, very clearly proved, 
that this decree is the forgery of a grammarian of 
an unknown date. (See especially Miiller, Dor. 
b. iv. c. 6. § 3, vol. ii. pp. 316—319, ed. Schnei- 
dewin). Still it is of importance, as embodying 
what the grammarian, who forged it, had collected 
from the ancient writers respecting the musical 
innovations of Timotheus. The substance of it is 
an order to the Ephors to censure Timotheus the 
Milesian, for that he had dishonoured the ancient 
music, and had corrupted the ears of the youth by 
deserting the seven-stringed lyre, and introducing 
a multiplicity of strings, and a novelty of melodies, 
in which ignoble and diversified strains took the 
place of the old simple and sustained movements, 
and by changing the genus from the Enharmonic 
to the Chromatic as an Antistrophic variation, and 
also for that, when invited to perform at the festival 
of the Eleusinian Demeter, he had given an indecent 
representation of the myth, and had improperly 
taught the youth the travail of Semele; and, besides 
this censure, he was to be ordered to cut away the 
strings of his lyre which exceeded seven. 

Suidas {s. v.) describes his style in general terms 
as a softening of the ancient music (tV apxalau 
(xovffiK^v M rb gaKaiccbrepov fitrrjyaytp). And 
Plutarch mentions him,with Crexus and Philoxenus, 
and the other poets of that age, as (popriKurtpoi 
Kal <pi\6Kaivoi , and as especially addicted to the 
style called rbv <f>i\dv6puirov koX &tfiam.K6v {de 
Mus. 12. p. 1135, d.). 

With regard to the subjects of his compositions, 
and the manner in which he treated them, we have 
.abundant evidence that he even went beyond the 
other musicians of the period in the liberties which 
he took with the ancient myths, in the attempt to 
make his muBic imitative as well as expressive, 
and in the confusion of the different subjects and 
department of lyric poetry; in one word, in the 
application of that false principle, which also misled 
his friend Euripides, that pleasure is the end of 
poetry. Unfortunately the fragments of the poems 
of Timotheus and the other musicians of the period 
are insufficient to guide us to a full knowledge of 
their style ; but we can judge of its general cha¬ 
racter by the choral parts of the tragedies of 
Euripides, and by the description of Plato {de Legg. 
iii. p. 700, e.), aided by the ancient testimonies, and 
the few fragments collected by later writers. The 
subject is well, though briefly, treated by Miiller 
{Hist, of Lit. of Ane. Greece , vol. ii. pp. 61, 62), 
who remarks that in the late dithyramb “ there 
was no unity of thought; no one tone pervading 
the whole poem, so as to preserve in the minds of 
the hearers a consistent train of feelings; no subor¬ 
dination of the story to certain ethical ideas ; no 
artificially constructed system of verses regulated 
by fixed laws ; but a loose and wanton play of 
lyrical sentiments, which were set in motion by 
the accidental impulses of some mythical story, 
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and took now one direction, now another; pre¬ 
ferring, however, to seize on such points as gave 
room for an immediate imitation in tones, and 
admitting a mode of description which luxuriated 
in sensual charms.” And a little above (p. 60)— 
“ At the same time the dithyramb assumed a de¬ 
scriptive, or, as Aristotle says, a mimetic character 
{fitra€o\^). The natural phenomena which it 
described were imitated by means of tunes and 
rhythms and the pantomimic gesticulations of the 
actors (as in the antiquated Hyporcheme) ; and 
this was very much aided by a powerful instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, which sought to represent 
with its loud full tones the raging elements, the 
voices of wild beasts, and other sounds. A parasite 
wittily observed of one of these storm-dithyrambs 
of Timotheus, that ‘ he had seen greater storms 
than those which Timotheus made in many a kettle 
of boiling water' (Ath. viii. p. 338, a.).” A 
striking example of this mimetic and sensuous mode 
of representation is'furnished by the dithyramb 
of Timotheus, entitled “ the Travail of Semele’* 
{Xt/iDnjs wblp), which is censured in the pseudo- 
Lacednemonian decree already quoted, and on one 
passage of which Stratonicus is said to have asked, 
* If she had been bringing forth a mechanic, and 
not a god, what sort of cries would she have 
uttered ?” (Ath. viii. p. 352, a.; comp. Dio Chry- 
Bost. Orat. 77, p. 426, ed. Reiske.) 

The language of Timotheus was redundant and 
luxuriant, as we see by a fragment from his 
Cyclops , preserved by Athenaeus (xi. p. 465, 
d.). Of the boldness of his metaphors we have 
a specimen, in his calling a shield <(>la\rjv y A ptos, 
for which he was attacked by the comic poet 
Antiphanes (Ath. x. p. 433, c.), and which Ari¬ 
stotle has noticed no less than three times {Poet. 
xxi. 12, Rhct. iii. 4, 11). There is another ex¬ 
ample of his bold figures in a fragment of Ana- 
xandrides (Ath. x. p. 455, f.). In the celebrated 
passage of Aristotle respecting the representation 
of actual and ideal characters, in poetry and paint¬ 
ing {Poet. 2), reference is made to “ the Persae 
and Cyclopes of Timotheus and Philoxenus ;** 
but unfortunately there is nothing in the present 
text to show which of the two poets Aristotle 
meant to represent as the more ideal. 

Like all the dithyrambic poets of the age, Timo¬ 
theus composed works in every species of lyric 
poetry, and that in such a manner as to confound 
the distinctions between the several species, 
mingling Threnes with Hymns, Paeans with Di¬ 
thyrambs, and even performing on the lyre the 
music intended for the flute (Plato, de Legg. 1. c.). 
The crowning step in this process appears to have 
been that which is ascribed to Timotheus alone, 
namely, the giving a dithyrambic tone and ex¬ 
pression to the Nomes, which seem to have been 
hitherto preserved almost in their original form, 
and the adapting them to be sung by a chorus, 
instead of by a single performer (Plut. de Mus. 4, 
p. 1132, d.; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 365). 

The account which has now been given of the 
character of Timotheus as a musician and a poet 
must not be misunderstood. It is one thing to 
judge an artist by pure aesthetic standards, or by 
a comparison with the severe simplicity of an early 
stage of the development of his art; it is quite 
another thing to form a genial estimate of his cha¬ 
racter with reference to the prevailing taste of the 
times in which he lived, or to the impression he 
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would probably make on the mind of our own age. 
There wag undoubtedly great power and beauty 
in the compositions of Timotheus, and if they could 
be restored, even as mere writings, and much 
more if they could be reproduced as they were 
publicly performed, they would certainly excite our 
admiration, whatever might be the judgment of 
calm criticism. The few fragments which have 
come down to us afford ample proof of this. Such 
a line, for instance, as that with which he led off 
his nome entitled Persae , 

KAeu'&j' l\ev$eplas rtbx tav (xlyav f EAA<£5t Kiapov, 

bears upon it the impress of the true poet. (Paus. 
viii. 50. § 3 ; Plut. Philopoem. 11.) 

He composed, according to Stephanus of Byzan¬ 
tium (/. c.), eighteen books of citharoedic nomes, 
containing eight thousand verses, and irpoviyua 
av\wu x*Aio, according to the correction of Grono- 
vius, av\&v for tfAAwi', and, perhaps too, for irpovi- 
pua we should read irpoo//*ia,butevenso the mean¬ 
ing is not very clear, for we have no account of any 
flute-music by Timotheus: possibly there is some 
confusion between him and the flute-player of the 
same name, who lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great. Suidas gives a much fuller account of 
his works, and ascribes to him nineteen Musical 
Nomes, thirty-six Prooems, eight Diasceuae (dta- 
aKeval, which Meineke supposes to mean compo¬ 
sitions by other poets, which Timotheus recast and 
adapted to his own style of music, Hist. Grit. Com. 
Grace, p. 32), eighteen Dithyrambs, twenty-one 
Hymns, some Encomiums, and other works ; and, 
besides this general classification of his works, 
Suidas mentions the following special titles, 

* Aprtpis , Tllpaai f) Nau7rAiOS, OtvefSat, AalpTys. 
Probably, instead of rUptrcu NauxAtos, we ought 
to read n4p<rcu, Na^nAos, as two distinct titles, for 
theNa^TiAot of Timotheus is quoted by Athenaeus 
(viii. p. 338) and by Eustathius (ad Od. v. p. 1538). 
The KtJ/cAw^, which appears to have been one of 
the most celebrated of his Dithyrambs, has already 
been referred to. The few extant fragments of 
these poems are collected by Bergk, Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci , pp. 860 — 863, and by Kavser, Diatribe in 
Dithyrambum , pp. 96 — 120. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. i. p. 747, vol ii. p. 325 ; Muller, Hist, of Lit. 
of Anc. Greece , vol. ii. pp. 59 —62; Ulrici, Gesch. 
d. Hellen. ' Dichtkunst , vol. ii. pp. 604—610; Bode, 
vol. ii.; Bemhardy, Gesch. d. Griech. IAtL vol. ii. 
pp. 551—554 ; Kayser, U c. ; Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
vol. ii. s. aa. 398, 357). 

3. A very distinguished flute-player of Thebes, 
concerning whom a few particulars are mentioned 
in Lucian’s dialogue Harmonides , in which Timo- 
theus is introduced as discoursing to his disciple 
Harmonides concerning the means of obtaining 
success in his art We learn from Suidas that 
Timotheus flourished under Alexander the Great, 
on whom his music made so powerful an impression 
that once in the midst of a performance by Timo¬ 
theus, of an Orthian Nome to Athena, he started 
from his seat, and seized his arms. (Sold. s. vv. 
’Ahtfavtipos, *0 pBicurpArav, TipSdeos.) We have 
a suspicion, notwithstanding the opinions of eminent 
scholars, that this Timotheus has been invented, 
through a series of confusions, out of the celebrated 
Milesian musician ; but it is impossible in such a 
work as this to discuss every complicated question 
of criticism which may present itself. 

4. A philosopher, follower of Patron the Epi- 
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curean, is mentioned by Strabo among the distin¬ 
guished natives of Sinope (xii. p. 546; the words 
are T ip6(kov rbv Tlarplova). 

5. Of Athens, the author of a biographical work, 
from which Diogenes Laertius (iii. 5, iv. 3, v. 1, 
vii. 1) quotes statements respecting Plato, Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle, and Zeno. Nothing is known of 
his age, unless these references be supposed to 
furnish any guide to it. Vossius is probably right 
in supposing him to be a different person from the 
Timotheus whose *Apyo\iK& and the eleventh book 
of whose work on Rivers are quoted by Plutarch 
(deFluvAS . 3), and also different from the writer 
to whom Eustathius (ad Dion. Perieg. 421) refers. 
(Vossius, deHist. Graec. p. 507, ed. Westermann.) 

6. A mythological writer, from whom Araobiua 
(v. 5) quotes some statements respecting the 
Phrygian worship of the mother of the gods. 
(Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 506, ed. Westermann.) 

7. Of Gaza, an eminent grammarian, in the time 
of the emperor Anastasius, whose financial admi¬ 
nistration he is said to have attacked in a tragedy 
entitled Xpvadpyvpos , of which no fragments are 
extant. He flourished therefore at the end of the 
fifth century of our era. He also wrote a poem 
in epic verse, and in four books, on the quadrupeds 
of India, Arabia, Egypt, and Libya, and on foreign 
and extraordinary birds and serpents. (Suid. s. v.; 
Tzetz. Chil. iv. 128.) 

8. Bishop of Alexandria towards the close of 
| the fourth century, was distinguished for his oppo¬ 
sition to Gregory of Nazianzus. He succeeded 
his brother Peter in the see of Alexandria in a. d. 
379, and was present at the second general council 
at Constantinople, in the year 381, where he was 
one of the most active agents in the attack upon 
Gregory of Nazianzus, which caused the retire¬ 
ment of that great and good man, and in the ap¬ 
pointment of his successor Nectarius. He died 
in a. d. 385. He wrote a work on the lives of the 
fathers and monks, which is quoted by Sozomen 
(//. E. vi. 25), hut is now lost. (Cave, Hist. Litt. 
s. a. 380, p. 274, ed. Basil.; Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. 
vol. x. pp. 138—293 ; Clinton, Fast. Rom. s. a. 
381). 

Notices of some other ecclesiastics and Christian 
writers of the name will be found in the works of 
Cave, Fabricius, and Schrockh. None of them 
seem to require specific mention, except a chrono- 
grapher, who is quoted by G. Cedrenus and Jo. 
Malala. (See Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 507, ed. 
Westermann.) [P. S.] 

TIMO'THEUS (TtpSdeos), a statuary and 
sculptor, whose country is not mentioned, but who 
evidently belonged to the later Attic school of 
the time of Scopas and Praxiteles; for he was one 
of the artists who executed the bas-reliefs which 
adorned the frieze of the Mausoleum, about OL 
107, b. c. 352. Timotheus sculptured the south* 
em side of the frieze, the other three sides being 
wrought by Scopas, Rryaxis, and Leochares. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 9; Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 12 ; 
Scopas ; Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Mausoleum, 2d ed.) 
This statement also shows the eminence of Timo¬ 
theus as an artist; for Pliny expressly tells us that 
it was an undetermined question, which of the four 
artists had been the most successful (hodieque oar - 
tant manta). It must, however, be mentioned, 
that the Greek writers on the Mausoleum were 
not agreed as to the share of Timotheus in its 
execution, some ascribing to Praxiteles that side of 
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the frieze which others assigned to our artist. 
(Vitruv. 1. o.) 

The Artemis of Timotheus was esteemed worthy 
to be placed by the side of the Apollo of Scopas 
and the Latona of Praxiteles, in the temple which 
Augustus erected to Apollo on the Palatine (Plin. 
/. e. § 10; the lines of Propertius, describing these 
statues, are quoted under Scop a s, p. 756, b.). 
The head of this statue, however, was only a 
restoration by Aulanius Evander. (Plin. 1. c.) 

Pausanias (ii. 32. § 3. s. 4) mentions Timo¬ 
theus as the maker of a statue at Troezen, which 
the Troezenians themselves believed to represent 
Hippolytus, but which he considered to be the 
statue of Asclepius. Pliny also enumerates Timo¬ 
theus among the artists who made athletas et ar- 
matos et venatores sacrtficantesque {H. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 34). There is no ground for the doubt 
expressed by Sillig respecting the identity of the 
Timotheus referred to in all these passages. It is 
quite true that the artists of the later Attic school 
of sculpture wrought chiefly in marble ; but there 
is sufficient evidence that they also practised the 
art of casting in bronze. [P. S.J 

TIMO'XENUS (T tfii^pos). 1. The com¬ 
mander of the troops of Scione, attempted to betray 
Potidaea to the Persians in b. c. 480, but his 
treachery was discovered. (Herod, viii. 128; 
Polyaen. vii. 33. § 1; Aeneas Tact. Poliorcet. 
p. 31.) 

2. Son of Timocrates, was one of the com¬ 
manders of the Corinthian force sent to Acamania 
in b.c. 431. (Thuc. ii. 33.) 

3. The Achaean, was general of the Achaean 
League in b. c. 223, in which year he obtained 
possession of Argos, and successfully resisted the 
efforts of Cleomenes to recover it. In b. c. 221 he 
was again general of the League ; but in conse¬ 
quence of the want of discipline and practice among 
the Achaean troops, he was unwilling to undertake 
the command of the war against the Aetolians ; 
and accordingly a few days before the expiration 
of the office, he resigned it to Aratus, who was 
already general elect He was a candidate for the 
office again in b.c. 218, and was supported by 
Aratus, but he was not elected in consequence of the 
influence of Apelles, the minister of Philip V., 
who wished to mortify Aratus. He was however 
general again in b. c. 216, after the termination of 
the Social War. (Polyb. ii. 53, iv. 6, 7, 82, v. 106; 
Plut. Cleom. 20, A rat. 38, 47.) 

T. TINCA, of Placentia, was celebrated for his 
wit, but was no match for Granius. (Cic. Brut. 46.) 
[Granius, No. 1.] 

TINEIUS CLEMENS, consul under Septi- 
mius Severus, a. d. 195, with Scapula Tertullus. 
(Dig. 27- tit 9. s. 1; Cod. 9. tit 1. s. 1.) 

TINEIUS SACERDOS. [Sacerdos.] 

TIPHYS (Tupvr), a son of Agnius or of Phorbas 
and Hyrmine, of Siphae or Tiphae in Boeotia, was 
the helmsman of the ship Argo. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 105; Paus. ix. 32. § 3 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 22 ; 
Hygin. Fab, 14 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 1. a .) [L. S.] 

TIRESIAS. [Tbiresias.] 

TIRIBAZUS or TERIBAZUS (Ttpleafos, 
T r)p(€a(os)> a Persian, high in the favour of Arta- 
xerxes II. (Mnemon), and when he was present, 
so Xenophon tells us, no one else had the honour 
of helping the sovereign to mount his horse. At 
the time of the retreat of the 10,000, in b. c. 401, 
Tiribazus was satrap of Western Armenia, and, 


when the Greeks had reached the river Teleboas 
on the frontier of his territory, he himself rode up 
to their camp and proposed a truce, on condition 
that both parties should abstain from molesting each 
other, the Greeks taking only what they needed 
while in his country. The terms were accepted, 
but Tiribazus kept watching the 10,000 at the 
distance of several stadia with the intent of assail¬ 
ing them in a mountain pass, through which their 
march necessarily lay. On hearing this, the main 
body of the Greeks hastened to secure the pass, 
and, having moreover attacked the camp of Tiri¬ 
bazus, put the barbarians to flight, and captured 
the tent of the satrap himself (Xen. Anal), iv. 4. 
§§ 4—7, 16—21, 5. § 1, vii. 8. § 25 ; Diod. xiv. 
27.) Tiribazus succeeded Tithraustes as satrap of 
Western Asia, and in this office we find him in 
b. c. 393, when Antalcidas was sent to negotiate, 
through him, a peace for Sparta with the Persian 
king. The satrap was convinced by Antalcidas 
that it was expedient for Artaxerxes to support 
the Lacedaemonians, and he accordingly gave them 
all the help which he could venture to furnish 
without express authority from his master. We 
do not know the cause which led to Tiribazus 
being superseded by Struthas, in B. c. 392 ; but by 
b. c. 388 he had returned to his satrapy. He then 
co-operated cordially, as before, with Antalcidas, 
perhaps accompanied him to the Persian court to 
support his cause there, and, having summoned, on 
his return, a congress of deputies from Greek 
states, he promulgated in the king’s name the 
famous decree which laid down the terms of the 
peace of Antalcidas (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. §§ 12, &c., 
v. 1. §§ 6, 25—31; Diod. xiv. 85). [Antalci¬ 
das ; Conon ; Struthas.] In b. c. 386 he was 
appointed to command the Persian fleet against 
Evagoras, the land forces being entrusted to Oron- 
tes. They defeated Evagoras, and formed the siege 
of Salamis ; but Tiribazus was impeached by Oron- 
tes, and was recalled to court to answer for his 
conduct, b. c. 385. The accounts of what followed, 
as given by Diodorus and Plutarch, it is not very 
easy to reconcile. The former seems to intimate 
that Tiribazus was detained in prison until the re¬ 
turn of Artaxerxes from his expedition against the 
Cadusii; while Plutarch tells us that he accom¬ 
panied the king in his campaign, and did good 
service by exciting mutual suspicion against one 
another in the two Cadusian kings, and so in¬ 
ducing them separately to sue for peace. The lan¬ 
guage of Plutarch, however, implies that during 
the expedition in question Tiribazus was in dis¬ 
grace, and it appears therefore that his trial did 
not take place until the king’s return. It came on 
before three judges of the highest reputation, 
whose sense of impartiality would be also quick¬ 
ened by the recollection that some of their pre¬ 
decessors had been recently flayed alive for an 
unjust sentence, and that the judgment-seat was 
now covered with their skins. Tiribazus tri¬ 
umphantly disposed of the charges against him, 
and was honourably acquitted with the full appro¬ 
bation of Artaxerxes, in consideration not only of 
his innocence in regard to the special charges,, but 
also of the great services he had rendered to his 
master. (Diod. xv. 8—11 ; Wess. ad loc.; Plut. 
Artaa. 24.) [Evagoras ; Gaos ; Orontes.] 
He now stood higher than ever in the royal favour, 
and received a promise of the hand of Amestris, 
the king’s daughter. Artaxerxes, however, broke 
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faith with him, and married tbe lady himself; and, 
the royal word having been again pledged to him, 
and again broken in the same way, with respect to 
Atossa, the youngest of the princesses, Tiribazus 
was beyond measure exasperated, and incited 
Dareius, the son of Artaxerxes and his heir-elect, 
to join him in a plot against the king's life. The 
design was betrayed to Artaxerxes by an eunuch, 
and the conspirators, when, they came to execute 
their purpose, found themselves foiled. Tiribazus 
offered a desperate resistance to the guards who 
endeavoured to arrest him, and was slain at length 
by a javelin hurled at him from a distance. 
(Plut Artax, 27 — 29.) [Aspasia, No. 2; 

Dareius.] [E. E.] 

TIRIDATES or TERIDATES (TqpiMnp), 
a common Eastern name, more particularly among 
the Parthians. 

1. A beautiful eunuch, at whose death Arta¬ 
xerxes was inconsolable. (Aelian, V. II. ii. 1.) 

2. The guardian of the royal treasures at Per- 
sepolis, wrote to Alexander to inform him that the 
inhabitants wished to seize the treasures, and to 
beg him to march with'all speed to the city. In 
consequence of this information Tiridates was left 
by Alexander in the same post which he had oc¬ 
cupied under Dareius. He was afterwards made 
satrap of the Gedrosii and Arimaspi by Alex¬ 
ander. (Curt. v. 5, 6 ; Diod. xvii. 69, 81.) 

3. The second king of Parthia. [Arsaces II.] 

4. One of the royal race of the Arsacidae, was 
proclaimed king of Parthia in place of Phraates IV. 
(Arsaces XV.), whose cruelties had produced a 
rebellion of his subjects and led to his expulsion 
from his kingdom. Phraates, however, was restored 
to the throne soon afterwards, and Tiridates fled 
for refuge to Augustus, who refused to give him 
up to Phraates. This happened about b. c. 23. 
(Dion Cass. li. 18, liii. 33 ; Justin, xlii. 5 j Hor. 
Carm. L 26.) [Arsaces XV.] 

5. Probably a grandson of Phraates IV., was set 
up by Tiberius in a. d. 35 as a claimant to the 
Parthian throne in opposition to Artabanus III. 
(Arsaces XIX.) The history of his war with 
Artabanus III. and of his short reign is related 
elsewhere. [Arsaces XIX.] 

6. Tiridates I., king of Armenia, and brother 
of Vologeses I. (Arsaces XXIII.), king of Parthia. 
He was made king of Armenia by his brother, but 
was driven out of the kingdom by Corbulo, the 
Roman general, and finally received the Armenian 
crown from Nero at Rome in a. d. 63, as is more 
fully related in the life of Vologeses I. [Arsaces 
XXIII.] 

7. Tiridates II., king of Armenia, was the 
son of the Armenian king Vologeses. He was in 
the power of the Romans, from whom he escaped, 
and fled for refuge to Vologeses V. (Arsaces XXX.), 
king of Parthia, The Parthians, however, sur¬ 
rendered him to Caracalla, when the latter de¬ 
manded him in a. d. 215, and backed his demand 
with an army. Tiridates must, however, have 
again escaped from captivity, for we find him at a 
later time on the Armenian throne. Macrinus, 
who was unwilling to prosecute the war against 
him, which had been commenced by Caracalla, 
concluded a peace with him, and sent him the 
diadem. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 19, 21, lxxviii. 27, 
with the notes of Reimarus.) 

8. Tiridates III., king of Armenia, the son 
of Chosroes. His father was assassinated by the 
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emissaries of Sapor I., king of Persia, who made 
Armenia a province of the Persian empire, and 
placed a certain Artavasdes on the throne, about 
a. d. 258. Tiridates, who was then an infant, was 
saved by the fidelity of a servant and carried to 
the Romans, by whom he was educated with great 
care. (Moses Choren. ii. 71, 73, 74.*) After 
he had lived under the protection of the Roman 
emperors for nearly thirty years, he was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Diocletian. Although Tiri¬ 
dates displayed the greatest energy and courage, 
he was unable long to retain possession of his king¬ 
dom against the overwhelming power of the Persian 
monarchy. He was expelled from Armenia by 
Narses, and was obliged to take refuge a second 
time at the court of the Roman emperors. This 
led to a war between Rome and Persia, in which 
Narses was completely defeated and obliged to 
submit to a humiliating peace, a. d. 298. One of 
the conditions of this peace was the restoration of 
Tiridates to the Armenian throne. [Sassanidak, 
p. 717, a.] (Moses Choren. lib. ii.) 

M. TIRO, a centurion, expelled from the army 
by Caesar, b. c. 47. (Hirt. B.Afr. 54.) 

TIRO, API'NIUS, a man of praetorian rank, 
placed himself at the head of the fleet when it 
revolted from Vitellius to Vespasian in A. d. 69 
but by the severe contributions which he levied in 
the municipia ho did more harm than good to the 
cause of Vespasian. (Tac. Hist . iii. 57, 76.) 

TIRO, CAELE'STRIUS, an intimate friend 
of the younger Pliny. They had Berved together 
as military tribunes, as quaestors and as praetors, 
and were in the habit of frequently residing in 
each other’s houses. (Plin. Ep. vii. 16.) Four of 
Pliny’s letters are addressed to him ( Ep . i. 12, 
vi. 1, 22, ix. 5). 

TIRO, NUMI'SIUS. [Numisius, No. 5.] 

TIRO, M. TU'LLIUS, the freedman and pupil 
of Cicero, to whom he was an object of the most 
devoted friendship and tender affection, appears to 
have been a man of very amiable disposition, and 
highly cultivated intellect He was not only the 
amanuensis of the orator, and his assistant in 
literary labour, but was himself an author of no 
mean reputation, and notices of several works from * 
his pen have been preserved by ancient writers. 
Thus we are told by A. Gellius (xiii. 9, comp. xii. 
3) that he composed several books De Usu atque 
Rations Linguae Latinae , and also Do variis atque 
promiscuis Quaestionibus. It is added that on the 
most important of these he bestowed the Greek 
designation iravtitKTal “ tanquam omne rerum 
atque doctrinarum genus continentes,” an inter¬ 
pretation of the title altogether rejected by Lersch, 
who believes the piece in question to have been a 
grammatical treatise on the adverb, which was 
termed itavteKTris by the stoics (see Charis. p. 
175, ed. Putsch.), and supports this view by a 
quotation from Charisius (p. 186): “ Novissime 

Tiro in Pandecte non recte ait dici adiicitque quod 
su& coeperit aetate id adverbium." On the other 


* Zonaras speaks (xii. 21) of Tiridates as king 
of Armenia at this time, and says that after he 
fled to the Romans, his children joined the Per¬ 
sians ; but this is clearly a mistake, for the subse¬ 
quent narrative shows that the account of the 
Armenian historian is correct. See Gibbon, c. x. 
note 134. 
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hand, the passage extracted by Oellius relates 
entirely to the etymology of the word Suculae . 
Asconius Pedianus {in Milan. § 38) refers to the 
fourth book of a life of Cicero by Tiro, and he 
was perhaps the compiler of a collection of his 
jests mentioned by both Quintilian (vi. 3. § 2), 
and Macrobius (ii. 1). But we owe him a debt of 
gratitude which never can be adequately acknow¬ 
ledged if it be true, as many believe, that he was 
the chief agent in bringing together and arranging 
the works of his illustrious patron, and in pre¬ 
serving his correspondence from being dispersed 
and lost. (See Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 17, ail Ait. xvi. 
5.) 

After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, to which he 
retired and lived, according to Hieronymus, until 
he reached his hundredth year. 

It is well known that the Romans under the 
empire were acquainted with a species of short¬ 
hand writing so as to be able to take down fully 
and correctly the words of public speakers, however 
rapid their enunciation (Martial. Ep. xiv. 202 ; 
Manil. Astron. iv. 197 ; Senec. Epist. 90). From 
a notice in the Eusebian chronicle, taken in com¬ 
bination with some observations in the Origines of 
Isidorus (i. 21), it has been inferred that Tiro was 
the inventor of the art, and although the expressions 
employed certainly do not warrant such a con¬ 
clusion, yet abbreviations of this description, which 
are by no means uncommon in MSS. from the sixth 
century downwards, have very generally been de¬ 
signated by the learned as Noiae Tironianae. The 
whole subject is very fully discussed in the Palaeo- 
graphia Critica of Kopp,- Pars Prima, 4to. Manh. 
1817, p. 18, foil. 

(See Cic. ad All. iv. 6, vi. 7, vii. 2, 3, 5, xiii. 
7, ad Fam. lib. xvi,, the whole contents of this 
book being addressed to Tiro ; Plut. Cic. 41, 49 ; 
Lersch, die Sprachphilosaphie dcr Allen , 2tc Theil, 
p. 46 ; Engelbronner, Disputalio hist. crit. </e M. 
Tullio Tirana, 8vo. Amst. 1804 ; Lion, Tironiana , 
in Seebode’s Archie, fur Fhilologie , 1824 ; Dru- 
mann, Geschichte Roms , vol. vi. p. 409.) [W.R.] 

TIRYNS (T Ipvvs), according to Pausanias (ii. 
25. § 7), a son of Argos, from whom the ancient 
city of Tiryns derived it?, name ; according to 
Stephanus of Byzantium it derived its name from 
Tiryns, a daughter of Halus and sister of Amphi¬ 
tryon. [L. S.J 

TISA'GORAS {Ticrayopas), an artist who 
wrought in iron, and dedicated at Delphi a group 
made by himself in that material, representing the 
contest of Hercules with the hydra. Pausanias 
mentions this group as an admirable specimen of 
that most difficult kind of statuary in metal, but 
as to who Tisagoras was, he confesses himself en¬ 
tirely ignorant. (Paus. x. 18. § 5. s. 6.) . [P. S.] 
TISA'MENUS (Ti(rap€v6s). 1. A son of 
Orestes and Ilermione, was king of Argos, but 
was deprived of his kingdom when the Ileracleidae 
iuvaded Peloponnesus. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 2 ; Paus. 

ii. 18. § 5, 38. § 1, vii. 6. §2.) He,was slain in 
a battle against the Heracleidae f Apollod. ii. 8. § 
3), and his tomb was afterwards shown at Helice, 
whence at one time his remains were removed to 
Sparta by command of an oracle. (Paus. vii. 1. § 3.) 

2. A son of Thersander and Demonassa, was 
king of Thebes, and the father of Autesion. (Pans. 

iii. 15. § 4, ix. 5. § 8 ; Herod, iv. 147.) [L. S.J 
TISA'MENUS (Turovs). 1. An Elean 
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soothsayer, of the family of the Clytiadae, who 
seem to have been a branch of the Iamidae, if the 
received reading in Herodotus (ix. 33) is sound. 
(Coinp. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. v. 25 ; Cic. de Div. 
i. 41.) According to the story told by Herodotus, 
Tisamenus had been assured by the Delphic oracle 
that he should be successful in five great conflicts. 
Supposing this to be a promise of distinction as an 
athlete, he devoted himself to gymnastic exercises, 
and on one occasion was very near winning the 
prize for the pentathlum at Olympia. The Spartans, 
however, understanding the oracle to refer, not to 
gymnastic, but to military victories, made great 
offers to Tisamenus to induce him to take with 
their kings the joint-command of their armies. 
This he refused to do on any terms short of re¬ 
ceiving the full franchise of their city, whereupon 
the Spartans at first indignantly broke off the ne¬ 
gotiation, but afterwards professed their readiness 
to yield the point. Tisamenus then rising in his 
demands, stipulated for the same privilege on be¬ 
half of his brother Hegias, and this also was 
granted him. He was present with the Spartans 
at the battle of Plataea, in b. c. 'M 9, which, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, was the first of the five 
conflicts referred to by the oracle The second 
was with the Argives and Tegeans at Tegea ; the 
third, with all the Arcadians except the Manti- 
neaus, at Dipaea, in the Maenalian territory (both 
between B. c. 479 and 465) ; the fourth was the 
third Messenian War (b. c. 465—455) ; and the 
last was the battle of Tanagra, with the Athenians 
and their allies, in B. c. 457. (Herod, ix. 33—36 ; 
Muller, Dor. bk. i. ch. 9. §§ 9—11.) 

2. A descendant apparently of the above, who 
took part in the plot of Cinadon, and was put to 
death for it, in b. c. 397. (Xen. Hell. iii. 3. § 
11.) [E.E.] 

TISANDEIt (T lorardpos), a statuary of un¬ 
known country, who flourished at the end of tho 
fifth century b. c., and made a large number of the 
statues in the group which the Lacedaemonians 
dedicated at Delphi out of the spoils of the victory 
of Aegospotami. (Paus. x. 9. § 4. s. 9.) [P. S.J 
TPS I AS, a Greek statuary, of whom nothing is 
known beyond the mention of his name in Pliny’s 
list of those artists who made, in bronze, athletas el 
armatos ei, venatores saaijicuntesque. (Plin. H. N 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34.) [P. S.J 

TISPCRATES. 1. An eminent Greek sta¬ 
tuary, of the school of Lysippus, to whose works 
those of Tisicrates so nearly approached, that 
many of them were scarcely to be distinguished 
from the works of the master. Such were his 
Theban Old Man, his King Demetrius, and his 
statue of Peucestes, who saved the life of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. The words added by Pliny to 
his mention of the last work, dignus ianta gloria , 
show the high estimation in which the artist was 
held. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 8.) Pliny 
introduces the name of Tisicrates in such a way as 
to cause a doubt, whether he was the disciple of 
Lysippus himself or of his son Euthycrates ; but we 
think he means the former. The artist’s date may 
be fixed at about 01. 120, b. c. 300. He appears 
to have excelled in equestrian groups. Pliny also 
mentions a biga of his, to which the artist Piston 
added the figure of a woman ( l. c. § 32). There is 
another passage of Pliny, in which the name of Ti¬ 
sicrates occurs in the common editions (l c. § 12); 
where the reading Tisicratis rests on no other aa- 

4 B 
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thority than a conjecture of Gronovius. The more 
probable conjecture of Sillig, Amphicratis , has been 
rendered certain by the authority of the Bamberg 
MS. (See Amphicrates, and Jan’s Supplement 
to Sillig’s Pliny.) 

2. A sculptor of the same name, whom M. Raoul- 
Hochette considers to be undoubtedly a different 
person, has been made known by a marble found 
near Albano, with the inscription, TEISIKPATHS 
ETI01EI. (Visconti, Op. Var. vol. ii. p. 82; R. 
Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , p. 419, 2d ed.) 
Perhaps, however, the work may be only a marble 
copy of a bronze statue by the celebrated Tisi- 
crates. The orthography deserves notice: there 
are other examples of names beginning with the 
root TI, in both of the derived forms TIM and 
TI2, being spelt with the diphthong EL (See 
Pape, Worterbuck d. Griech. Eigenna men. ) [ P. S. ] 

TISIE'NUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 
TISI'PHONE (T «n<p6vv). 1. The name of 

one of the Erinnyes (the avenger of murder, Orph. 
Arg. 966 ; comp. Erinnyes). 

2. A daughter of Alcmaeon and Manto. (Apol¬ 
led. iii. 7. § 7.) [L. S.J 

TISrPHONUS (Turf</>oj'oy), the eldest brother 
of Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherae, in 
whose murder he took part with his sister and his 
two brothers, Lycophron and Peitholaus. After 
Alexander’s death, according to Conon the gram¬ 
marian, Thebe virtually governed, while Tisiphonus 
held the nominal authority. Xenophon Bimply 
mentions him a9 Alexander’s successor, and Dio¬ 
dorus tells us that he and Lycophron held the ty¬ 
ranny together, maintaining themselves by cruelty 
and violence with the aid of a mercenary force. 
We do not know how long the reign of Tisiphonus 
lasted ; but he appears to have been dead by b. c. 
352, when Philip of Macedon marched into Thes¬ 
saly to support the Aleuadae against Lycophron. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 4. § 37 ; Diod. xvi. 14 ; Con. Nair. 
50 ; Plut. Pel. 35 ; Clint. F. //. vol. ii. App. 
ch. 15.) [E. E.] 

TISIPPUS ( Tlffiiriros), an Aetolian, and a 
partisan of Rome. [Baebius, No. 5; Lycis- 
cus.] [E. E.] 

TISSAPHERNES (IWa^pi/Tjs), a famous 
Persian, who in b. c. 414 was commissioned by 
Dareius IB. (Nothus) to quell the rebellion of 
Pissuthnes, satrap of Lower Asia, and to succeed 
him in his government. Tissaphernes and his col¬ 
leagues bribed the Greek mercenaries of Pissuthnes 
to desert his cause, and then entrapped him into a 
surrender by a promise, which Dareius broke, that 
his life should be spared. Amorges, however, the 
son of Pissuthnes, still continued in revolt, and 
Tissaphernes was commanded by Dareius to slay 
or capture him. The king also required from the 
new satrap the full tribute arising from his govern¬ 
ment, a considerable portion of which, viz. all 
which was due from the Greek towns under the 
protection of Athens, it had been hitherto impos¬ 
sible to collect. These combined motives led 
Tissaphernes, early in b. c. 412, to despatch an 
ambassador to Sparta, proposing an alliance, with 
the promise of payment for any troops that might 
be sent him, and supporting the prayer of Chios 
and Erythrae (states within his satrapy) that they 
might be aided by a Peloponnesian force in their 
Intended revolt from Athens. Through the influence 
mainly of Alcibiades the Lacedaemonians decided 
in favour of the application of Tissaphernes, in 
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preference to that of Pharnabazus, and shortly after 
the first treaty between the Persian king and 
Lacedaemon was concluded by Tissaphernes and 
Chalcideus, the characteristic cunning of the former 
being exhibited in one of its articles, which secured 
to Dareius whatever territory or cities had been at 
any time possessed by himself or his ancestors. For 
a short period after this we find the satrap helping 
his allies with apparent cordiality, and co-operating 
with them in particular against the Athenians at 
Miletus, while they in their turn assisted him in 
the reduction of Iasus in Caria, and in the capture 
of Amorges, who was maintaining himself in the 
place. But disputes soon arose between the parties 
about the pay for the fleet, the amount of which 
Tissaphernes had diminished, and it was found 
necessary to make a new treaty, which specially 
provided that the king should support all the forces 
he might send for, so long as they continued in his 
territory, the article, however, which had virtually 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Persia over all 
the states she had ever possessed, being only 
slightly modified. Accordingly the eleven com¬ 
missioners, whom the Spartans sent out in the 
winter of the same year (412) as counsellors to 
Astyochus, objected strongly to both the treaties, 
and especially to the sweeping clause in question ; 
whereupon Tissaphernes, in real or pretended anger, 
broke off the conference and withdrew. When 
therefore Alcibiades deemed it expedient to abandon 
the Peloponnesian cause, and took refuge with the 
satrap, he found him fully prepared to listen to his 
suggestions, that the pay to the seamen should be 
no: only reduced, but irregularly supplied, and that 
it would conduce more to the king’s interests to 
hold the balance between Athens and Sparta, and 
so to weaken both, than to give a complete triumph 
to the latter. In this advice, however, the subtle 
Athenian had over-reached himself; for the view 
which it opened was so acceptable to Tissaphernes, 
and suited so well his crafty temper, that Alcibiades 
could not persuade him to take any decided part 
in favour of Athens; and therefore when Peisander 
and his fellow-ambassadors came to negotiate for 
his alliance, their mission proved an utter failure. 
Tissaphernes now sought to connect himself again 
with the Peloponnesians, and a new treaty between 
the parties was concluded, which contained a more 
stringent stipulation on the subject of the pay, 
while the offensive article as to the king’s right 
over the Asiatic cities was expressed in more vague 
and ambiguous terms. But Tissaphernes, with all 
his subscriptions to treaties, and all his promises of 
bringing up a Phoenician fleet to act against the 
Athenians, never intended to give any effectual 
assistance to his nominal allies, who at length 
(worn out and disgusted with his duplicity, and 
alarmed too at the apparent good understanding 
between him and Alcibiades, of which the latter 
made an ostentatious display) withdrew their 
whole armament from Miletus, and sailed north¬ 
ward to unite themselves with Pharnabazus (b. c. 
411). Annoyed at this step of their’s, and alarmed 
also at the part they had taken in the expulsion 
from Antandrus of the Persian garrison under 
Arsaces, his lieutenant, Tissaphernes left Aspendus, 
whither he had gone under pretence of bringing up 
the Phoenician fleet, and proceeded towards the 
Hellespont to remonstrate with the Peloponnesians, 
and, if possible, to conciliate them. On his way 
he stopped at Ephesus, and sacrificed there to the 
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Ephesian Artemis, a circumstance which Thucy¬ 
dides, for some reason unknown to us, has thought 
it worth while to record, and with which his 
history abruptly ends. When the satrap arrived 
at the Hellespont, Alcibiades came with presents 
to pay his court to him, but Tissaphernes, in the 
hope of regaining the confidence of his old allies, 
seized the Athenian and sent him to Sardis, to be 
there kept in custody. He endeavoured also at 
the same time to apologise for his breach of promise 
with respect to the Phoenician ships, by alleging 
that they were needed to defend the king’s do¬ 
minions from the Arabians and Egyptians; for 
there can be no doubt that the name of Pharna- 
bazus in Diodorus (xiii. 46) is a blunder of the 
historian’s for Tissaphernes, as it certainly is in 
other passages of the same author, e. g. xiii. 36, 37, 
38, xiv. 22. As however the value of the pro¬ 
fessions of Tissaphernes was now pretty well 
known, it is probable that few, if any, believed 
him; and Alcibiades, when he escaped from prison, 
after a month’s detention, would be likely enough 
to gain credit for his assertion, that he had been 
released by the satrap himself. The latter not¬ 
withstanding still carried on his intrigues, through 
his emissaries at Sparta, to win back the confidence 
which had been transferred to Pharnabazu3 ; but 
his attempts were defeated by Hkrmocrates, 
who had repaired thither for the express purpose 
of setting his character in its true light before the 
Lacedaemonians, and, a revolution having taken 
place about the same time at Thasos (b. c. 410), 
accompanied with the expulsion of Eteonicus, the 
Spartan harmost, Tissaphernes was suspected of 
having promoted it. In the following year (b. c. 
409), when the Athenians under Thrasyllus had 
invaded Lydia, and Avere threatening Ephesus, 
Tissaphernes sent all round to summon the popula¬ 
tion “ to the defence of the goddess,” and, having 
thus collected a considerable force, baffled the 
attempt of the enemy. 

In B. c. 407 Cyrus the younger was appointed 
by his father, Dareius, to be viceroy of the whole 
maritime region of Asia Minor, and, regarding 
Tissaphernes as his enemy, listened readily to 
Lysander’s complaints against him, aLd prepared 
to supply the Lacedaemonians with cordial and 
effectual assistance ; nor could he be diverted from 
this course by the representations of Tissaphernes, 
that the true policy for Persia was the one which 
he himself had hitherto pursued. The mutual 
distrust and hostility between the prince and the 
satrap only increased with time ; and when Cyrus, 
in b. c. 405, was summoned to court by his father, 
he took Tissaphernes with him, under pretence of 
doing him honour, but really because he was afraid 
to leave him behind. After the death of Dareius, 
at the end of the same year, Tissaphernes accused 
Cyrus of a plot against the life of his brother 
Artaxerxes, the new king, and it was only through 
the influence of the queen-mother, Parysatis, that 
the prince was pardoned. On their return to 
western Asia, Cyrus and Tissaphernes were en¬ 
gaged in continual disputes about the cities in the 
satrapy of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed 
dominion, and all of which indeed transferred their 
allegiance to him, with the exception of Miletus, 
where Tissaphernes quenched an intended revolt 
in blood. The ambitious views of Cyrus towards 
the throne at length became manifest to the satrap, 
who lost no time in repairing to the king with 
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information of the danger. At the battle of 
Cunaxa, in B. c. 401, he was one of the four 
generals who commanded the army of Artaxerxes, 
and was stationed with the main body of the 
cavalry in the left wing, of which his troops were 
the only portion that was not put to flight by the 
Greeks. When the 10,000 had begun their re¬ 
treat, Tissaphernes sought an interview with them, 
professed his great anxiety to serve them, as being 
a neighbour of Greece in his satrapy, and declared 
that he had been using in their favour his influ¬ 
ence with the king, who had promised to consider 
his request, and had sent him in the meantime to 
ask the reason of their expedition against him. By 
his advice they gave to this message a moderate 
and prudent answer, and within three days’ time 
Tissaphernes returned and informed them that he 
had with much difficulty prevailed on Artaxerxes 
to allow him to conduct them home in safety. 
After a delay of more than twenty days, during 
which he kept them waiting, the march began. 
In spite, however, of the solemn treaty between 
the parties, mutual suspicions continued to prevail, 
and it was in the hope of removing these that 
Clearchus sought an explanation with Tissaphernes 
and consented to the interview, at which he him¬ 
self and four of the other generals were arrested by 
the treacherous satrap. [Clearchus.] Sometime 
after this, Tissaphernes endeavoured, through his 
emissary Mithridates, to ascertain the plans of the 
Greeks, but his attempt was baffled by their reso¬ 
lution to hold no further intercourse with him. 
He then continued to annoy and harass them in 
their march, without however seriously impeding 
it, till they reached the Carduchian Mountains, at 
which point he gave up the pursuit. 

Not long after, and while the 10,000 were yet 
on their return home, Tissaphernes, as a reward 
for his great services, was invested by the king, in 
addition to his own satrapy, with all the authority 
which Cyrus had enjoyed in western Asia. On 
his arrival he claimed dominion over the Ionian 
cities, which, alarmed for their liberty, and fearing, 
too, the resentment of the satrap, whose rule they 
had renounced for that of Cyrus, applied to Sparta 
for aid. Their request was granted, and an army 
was sent under Tliimbron, in b. c. 400, to support 
them. In the following year Dercyllidas super¬ 
seded Thiinbron, and, taking advantage of the jea¬ 
lousy between Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, con¬ 
cluded a truce with the latter, who, to save his own 
territory, unscrupulously abandoned that of his 
fellow satrap to the invasion of the enemy. In 
b. c. 397, however, the Lacedaemonian forces 
threatened Caria, where the property of Tissapher¬ 
nes lay. The two satraps now united their forces, 
but no engagement took place, and the negotiations 
which ensued ended in a truce, which was to last 
till the mutual requisitions of the belligerents should 
be decided on by the Spartan authorities and the 
Persian king respectively. [Dercyllidas.] In 
the following year, when Agesilaus invaded Asia 
with the professed intention of effecting the inde¬ 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks, Tissaphernes pro¬ 
posed an armistice, that he might have time to lay 
the demand of the Lacedaemonians before Arta¬ 
xerxes, whose answer he pretended to think would 
be favourable. The truce was solemnly ratified; 
but Tissaphernes, who of course had no intention 
of keeping it, immediately sent to the king for re¬ 
inforcements, and on their arrival arrogantly com- 
4 E 2 
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manded Agcsilaus to withdraw from Asia. To 
this the Spartan king replied that he thanked 
the satrap for having, by his perjury, made the 
gods the allies of Greece. Having then induced 
his wily and selfish enemy to believe that Caria 
was the object of his attack, and thus induced him 
to concentrate his forces in that direction, Ageeilaus 
carried the war successfully into the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus. In the following year, b. c. 395, he 
declared his intention of invading the richest por¬ 
tion of the enemy’s country, and Tissaphemes, 
imagining that, if this had been his real purpose, 
he would not have revealed it, and that his opera¬ 
tions therefore would now be indeed directed against 
Caria, again arranged his forces for the defence of 
that province. Agesilaus then, in accordance with 
what he had given out, marched into the country 
about Sardis, ravaged it for three days, and defeated 
a body of cavalry which Tissaphemes had sent 
against him. Grievous complaints of selfish neglect 
and treachery were now made against the satrap 
by those who had suffered from the Lacedaemonian 
invasion; and the charges were transmitted to court, 
where they were backed by all the influence of 
Parysatis, eager for revenge on the enemy of Cy¬ 
rus, her favourite son. The result was that Ti- 
thraustes was commissioned by the king to put 
Tissaphemes to death and to succeed him in his 
government. The disgraced satrap accordingly was 
surprised and slain in his bath by a minister of 
execution, and his head was sent to Artaxerxes. 
(Thucyd. viii.; Xen. Hell. i. I, 2, 5, iii. 1,2, 4, 
Anal), passim. Ages. i. ; Pint. Ale., Art ., Ages.; 
Diod. //. cc. xiv. 23, 26, 27, 80 ; Ath. xi. p. 
505, a) [B.E.] 

TITAN (Tirdu). ]. This name commonly ap¬ 
pears in the plural T(Taves, from Tiravities, as the 
name of the sons and daughters of Uranus and Ge, 
whence they are also called OvpavlwvEs or Oupaul- 
tiat. (Horn. It. v. 898 ; Apollon. Rliod. ii. 1232.) 
These Titans are Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, 
lapetus, Cronus, Theia, Rheia, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, and Tethys, to whom Apollodorus (i. 1. 
§ 3) adds Dione. (Hes. Theog. 133, &c.) Some 
writers also add Phorcys and Demeter. (Ileylie, ad 
Apollod. i. 1. § 1 ; Clemens, Ilomil. vi. 2.) Stepha- 
niis of Byzantium (s. v. ’'ASava) has the following 
as the names of the children of Uranus and Ge: 
Adanus, Ostasus, Andes, Cronus, Rhea, lapetus, 
(Mymbrus ; and Pausanias (viii. 37. § 3) mentions 
a Titan Anytus, who was believed to have brought 
up the Arcadian Despoena. Uranus, the first ruler 
of the world, threw his sons, the ilecatoncheires, 
Briareus, Cottys, Gyes (Hes. Theog. 617), and the 
Cyclopes, Arges, Steropes, and Brontes, into Tar¬ 
tarus. Gaea, indignant at this, persuaded the 
Titans to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus an adamantine sickle (apm)). They did as 
their mother bade them, with the exception of 
Oceanus. Cronus, with his sickle, unmanned his 
father, and threw the part into the sen, and out of 
the drops of his blood there arose the Erinnyes, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera. The Titans then 
deposed UranuB, liberated their brothers who had 
been cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the 
throne. But he again threw the Cyclopes into Tar¬ 
tarus, and married his sister Rhea (Ovid, Met. ix. 
497, calls her Ops). Ar, however, he had been 
foretold by Gaea and Uranus, that he should be 
dethroned by one of his own children, he, after 
their birth, swallowed successively his children 
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Ilestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluto and Poseidon. Rhea 
therefore, when she was pregnant with Zeus, went 
to Crete, gave birth to the child in the Dictaean 
Cave, and entrusted him to be brought up to the 
Curetes, and the daughters of Melissus, the nymphs 
Adrasteia and Ida. The armed Curetes guarded 
the infant in the cave, and struck their shields with 
their spears, that Cronus might not hear the voice 
of the child. Rhea, moreover, deceived Cronus by 
giving him a stone wrapped up in cloth, which he 
swallowed, believing it to be his newly-born son. 
(Apollod. i. §§ 1—5 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 179, &c.) 
When Zeus had grown up he availed himself of 
the assistance of Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, 
who gave to Cronus a potion which caused him to 
bring up the stone and the children he had swal¬ 
lowed. United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus 
now began the contest againBt Cronus and the 
ruling Titans. This contest (usually called the Ti- 
tanomachia), which was carried on in Thessaly, 
the Titans occupying Mount Othrys, and the sons 
of Cronus Mount Olympus, lasted for ten years, 
when at length Gaea promised victory to Zeus, 
if he would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecaton- 
cheires from Tartarus. Zeus accordingly slew 
Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, and the latter 
furnished him with thunder and lightning, Pluto 
eave him a helmet, and Poseidon a trident. The 
Titans then were overcome, and hurled down into 
a cavity below Tartarus (Horn. II. xiv. 279 ; Hes. 
Theog. 697, 851 ; Horn. Ilymn. in A poll. 335 ; 
Paus. viii. 37- § 3), and the Hecatoncheires were 
set to guard them. (Horn. II. viii. 479; Hes. 
Theog. 617, &c.; Apollod. i. 2. § 1.) It must be 
observed that the fight of the Titans is sometimes 
confounded by ancient writers with the fight of the 
Gigantes. 

2. The name Titans is also given to those divine 
or semi-divine beings who were descended from the 
Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate (lies Theog. 
424; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 511), Latona (Ov. Met. 
vi. 346), Pyrrha (i. 395), and especially Helios 
and Selene (Mene), as the children of Hyperion 
and Theia, and even the descendants of llclios, 
such as Circe. (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 119, vi. 725 ; 
Schol. ap Apollon. Rliod. iv. 54 ; Ov. Fast. i. 617, 
iv. 943, Met. iii. 173, xiv. 382; Tibull. iv. 1. 50.) 

3. The name Titans, lastly, is given to certain 

tribes of men from whom all mankind is descend-d. 
Thus the ancient city of Cnoso9 in Crete is said to 
have originally been inhabited by Titans, who 
were hostile to Zeus, but were driven away by 
Pan with the fearful sounds of his shell-trumpet. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 336; Diod. iii. 57, v. 66; 
Orph. Hymn. 36. 2; comp. Hock, Creta, p. 171, 
&c.; Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 763; Volcker, Mythol. 
des Iapct. Geschl. p. 280, &c.) [L. S.] 

TITARE'SIUS (Ttrap^trios), a surname of 
Mopsus, derived, according to some, from the river 
Titaresius in Thessaly, near which he was born 
(Horn. II. ii. 751), but according to others, from 
his grandfather Titiuun. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 65 
with the Schol.) [L. S.] 

TITHO'NUS (TtfloWs), a son of Laomedon, 
and brother of Priam (Horn. II. xx. 237), or accord¬ 
ing to others (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 447, iii. 48), 
a brother of Laomedon. Others,again, call him a son 
of Cephalusand Eos. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 3.) By the 
prayers of Eos who loved him he obtained from the 
immortal gods immortality, but not eternal youth, in 
consequence of which he completely shrunk together 
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in his old age, whence an old decrepit man was 
proverbially called Tithonus. (Horn. Hymn, in 
Ven. 219 ; Hes. Theog. 984 ; Apollod. iii. *12. § 4 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyo. 18 ; Horat. Carm. i. 28. 8 ; Ov. 
Fast. i. 461.) [L. S.] 

TITIIO'REA (Tidopia), a nymph of Mount 
Parnassus, from whom the town of Tithorea, pre¬ 
viously called Neon, was believed to have derived 
its name. (Paus. x. 32. § 6.) [L. S.] 

TITHRAUSTES (Ttfyatitrrrjy), a Persian, 
who was commissioned by Artaxerxes II. (Mne- 
mon), in B. c. 395, to put Tissaphernes to death, 
and to succeed him in his satrapy. On his arrival 
at Colossae in Phrygia, he caused Tissaphernes to 
be slain, and sent his head to the king. He then 
opened negotiations with Agesilaus, representing 
to him that, as the chief promoter of the war was 
dead, there was no longer any occasion for the pre¬ 
sence of a Spartan army in Asia, and proposing 
peace on condition that the Asiatic Greeks should 
be independent, only paying their ancient tribute 
to Persia. To this Agesilaus would not consent in 
the absence of instructions from home, and Ti- 
thraustes then persuaded him to remove the war 
from his satrapy into that of Pharnabnzus, and 
even supplied him with money for the expediiion. 
Being soon after convinced that Agesilaus had no 
intention of leaving Asia, Tithraustes sent Timo- 
crates, the Rhodian, into Greece with fifty talents, 
which he was ordered to distribute among the 
leading men in the several states, to induce them 
to excite a war against Sparta at home (Xen. Hell. 
iii. 4. §§ 25, &c., 5. § 1 ; Diod. xiv. 80; Paus. iii. 
9 ; Plut. Art. 20, Ages. 15). Tithraustes had been 
superseded in his satrapy by b. c. 393, when An- 
talcidas was sent to negotiate with his successor, 
Tiribazus. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 12.) 

It was probably the same Tithraustes whom we 
find joined with Phamabazus and Abrocomas in the 
command of the unsuccessful expedition of the 
Persians to Egypt, which seems to have occurred 
between b. c. 392 and 390 [Pharnabazus]. We 
may perhaps identify him also with the Tithraustes 
who is mentioned as holding the office of Chiliarch 
(Vizier) at the time of the embassy of Pelopidas 
and Ismenias to Susa in b. c. 367 (Ael. V. IT. i. 
21 ; see, however, C. Nep. Con. 3). We hear, 
moreover, of a certain Tithraustes, who was sent to 
act against the rebel Artabazus in b.c. 356, and was 
defeated by the Athenian general, Chares (Schol. 
Aug. ad Dem. Phil, i. p. 45). [Chares.] [ 10. E.] 
TI'TIA GENS, plebeian, is rarely mentioned 
in the republican period, and did not rise out of 
obscurity till a very late time. None of its mem¬ 
bers obtained the consulship under the republic; 
and the first person of the name who held this 
office was M. Titius in ac. 31. In the times of 
the empire, the Titii bore various surnames, a list 
of which is given below. [Titiur] 

TITIA'NA, FLA'VIA, the wife of Pertinax 
and daughter of Flavius Sulpicianus. When her 
husband assumed the purple, the senate passed a 
decree conferring the title of Augusta upon the 
empress and of Caesar upon her son ; but neither 
was permitted to accept these honours. She sur¬ 
vived Pertinax; but the time and the manner of 
her death are unlike unknown. (Dion Cass, 
lxxiii. 7.) [W. R.] 

TITIA'NUS, T. AT I'Ll US, consul under Ha¬ 
drian in A. d. 127, with M. Squilla Gallicanus. 
(Fasti.) 
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TITIA'NUS, CORNELIUS, a friend of the 
younger Pliny, who has addressed two letters to 
him. (Ep. i. 17, ix. 32.) 

TITIA'NUS, T. FA'BIUS, consul under Con- 
stantinus in a. d. 337 with Felicianus. (Fasti.) 

TITIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS, procurator of Alex¬ 
andria, was put to death by Theocritus, the fa¬ 
vourite of Caracalla. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 21.) 

TITIA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman writer, all 
whose works are lost, was the father of the rheto¬ 
rician Titianus, who taught the younger Maximi¬ 
nus. The elder Titianus may therefore be placed in 
the reigns of Commodus, Pertinax, and Severus. 
He was called the ape of his age, because he had 
imitated every thing (Jul. Capitol. Maximin. Jun. 
c. 3). He wrote, 1. A description of the provinces 
of the Roman empire (Jul. Capitol. 1. 1 \), which is 
perhaps the same work as the Chorographia , which 
is quoted by Servius ( ad Virg. Acn. iv. 42) as a 
work of Titianus. 2. Epistolae , which were sup¬ 
posed to be written by distinguished women, and 
in which he imitated the style of Cicero. (Sidon. 
A poll. Ep. i. 1.) 3. llhetorica. (Isidor. Orig. ii. 

2.) 4. Themata , or subjects for declamation taken 
from Virgil (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. x. 18). Titia¬ 
nus appears to have written other works (comp. 
Serv. ad Virg. Aen. xi. 651), but some of them 
may belong to his son. It was probably the 
younger Titianus whose Apologi or Fables, trans¬ 
lated by Aesop, were sent by Ausonius to Probus, 
and who is called by the poet “ Fandi Titianus 
artifex” (Auson. Ep. xvi. Praef. and line 81). 
(See Vossius, De Historicis Latinis , p. 172, foil.) 

TITIA'NUS, JU'NIUS, consul with the em¬ 
peror Philippus in a. d. 245. (Cod. 6. tit. 39. s. 
2, et alibi.) 

TITIA'NUS, L. SA'LVIUS OTIIO, the 
elder brother of the emperor Otho. [Otho, Sal- 
vjus, No. 2.] 

TI'TIAS (Tn-fas), one of the Idaean Dactyls, 
or according to others, a Mariandynian hero, is 
called a son of Zeus and Mariandynus. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 1126.) On his expedition against 
the Amazons, Heracles assisted the Mariandynr 
against the Bebryees, and during the struggle, Prio- 
laus, the leader of the Mariandyni, fell. During 
the funeral games Heracles conquered Titias, who 
is called the father of Barynus, while others call 
Priolaus and Mariandynus sons of Titias. (Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 780, ad Aeschyl. Pers. 933 ; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 987 ; comp. Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 1165.) [L. S.J 

TITI'DIUS LA'BEO. [Laijeo.] 

TITI'NIA, the wife of Cotta, was defended by 
Cicero against Ser. Naevius. (Cic. Brut. 60.) 

TITI NIA GENS, plebeian, is mentioned as 
early as the time of the decemvirs, but it never 
attained much importance, and none of its mem¬ 
bers were raised to the consulship. [Titinius.] 
TITINIA'NUS, PO'NTIUS. [Pontius • 
Titinius, No. 13.] 

TITI'NIUS, a Roman dramatist whose pro¬ 
ductions belonged to the department of the Comoe- 
dia Togata , is commended by Vnrro on account of 
the skill with which he developed the characters 
of the personages whom he brought upon the stage. 
“"1107? nulli alii servare convenit quam Titinio 
et Terentio; it&Qi} vero Trabea et Attilius et Cae- 
cilius facile moverant.” From the terms in which 
this criticism is expressed, it has been inferred that 
Titinius was younger than Caccilius, but older 
4 k 3 
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than Terence, and hence that he must have flou¬ 
rished about b. c. 170. The names of upwards of 
fourteen plays together with a considerable number 
of short fragments, the language of which bears an 
antique stamp, have been preserved by the gram¬ 
marians, especially Nonius Marcellus. These will 
be found collected in the Poetarum Lain Scenico- 
rum Fragmenia of Bothe, vol. ii. 8vo. Lips. 1834, 
p. 58, and in the essay of Neukirch, De Fabula 
Togata Romanorum. 8vo. Lips. 1833, p. 97. 
(See Varr. L. L. lib. v. as quoted by Charisius, 

р. 215, ed. Putsch; Seren. Summon, de Re Med. 

v. 1044, where, according to one (false) reading, 
the name of the author would be Vectius or Vettius 
Titinius.) [W. R.] 

TITi'NIUS. 1. M. Titinius, one of the tri¬ 
bunes of the plebs, elected immediately after the 
abolition of the decemvirate, b. c. 449. (Liv. iii. 
54.) 

2. Sex. Titinius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
439. (Liv. iv. 16.) 

3. L. Titiniuh Pansa Saccus, consular tribune, 
B. c. 400 and 396. (Liv. v. 12,18 ; Fasti Capit.) 

4. M. Titinius C. f. C. n., magister equitum 
to the dictator C. Junius Bubulcus, b. c. 302. 
(Liv. x. 1 ; Fasti Capit.) 

5. P. Titinius, legatus of the praetor in the 
war against the Gauls b. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 21.) 

6 and 7. M. and C. Titinii, tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 193. (Liv. xxxv. 8,) 

6. M. Titinius Curvus, praetor urbanus b. c. 
178. He levied troops at Rome in this year, and 
gave an audience of the senate to Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus and L. Postumius Albinus on their return 
from Spain. (Liv. xl. 69, xli. 6, 6.) 

7. M. Titinius, praetor b. c. 178, received the 
province of Nearer Spain with the title of procon¬ 
sul, and continued to govern it for four years, till 
B. c. 174. In b. c. 171 he was accused of mal¬ 
versation in the province, but was acquitted. ( Liv. 
xli. 15, 26, xliii. 2.) 

8. C. Titinius Gadaeus, one of tho leaders 
of the slaves in Sicily, betrayed an important fort 
to the praetor Licinius Nerva in b. c. 103. (Diod. 
xxxvi. Eel. 1. p. 532, Wees.) 

9. M. Titinius, a legatus of Nerva in the Ser¬ 
vile war in Sicily, was defeated by the slaves. 
(Diod. I. c .) • 

10. C. Titinius, the husband of Fannia, who 
concealed Marius in b. c. 88. (Val. Max. viii. 2. 

§ 3 ; Plut. Mar . 38, who erroneously calls him 
Tinnius.) For particulars of the dispute between 
Titinius and Fannia, see Fannia. 

11. Cn. Titinius, a distinguished Roman eques, 
resisted the tribune M. Livius Drusus, b. c. 91. 
(Cic. pro Cluent . 56.) 

12. Titinii, are mentioned among the people 
of property proscribed by Sulla and murdered 
by Catiline in B. c. 81. (Q. Cic. de Pet. Cons. 

с. 2.) 

13. Q. Titinius, one of the judices at the 
trial of Verres, was a brother (by the same mo¬ 
ther) of C. Fannius, a Roman eques (Cic. Verr. i. 
49). This Titinius carried on the business of a 
money-lender, and as such Cicero had dealings 
with him. On the breaking out of the civil war 
in B. c. 49, he espoused the cause of Pompey, but 
his son, who had been adopted by one Pontius, 
and who is therefore called Pontius Tit Planus, 
sided with Caesar. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 4, v. 21. § 5, | 
vil 18. § 4, ix. 6. § 6, ix. 9, 18, 19.) 
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1 4. Titinius, a centurion in the army of Cassius 
at the battle of Philippi, b. c. 42, was sent by his 
commander, after his defeat by Antony, to see how 
Brutus had fared ; but as Titinius did not return 
so soon as was expected, Cassius, supposing all was 
lost, put an end to his own life. Titinius, on his 
arrival, killed himself over the body of Cassius, to 
atone for his involuntary error. (Val. Max. ix. 9. 
§ 2.) The story is told a little differently by Ap- 
pian (B. C. iv. 113) and Plutarch. (Brut. 43.) 

15. Titinius, a legate of Octavianus in his war 
with Sex. Pompeius. (Appian, B. C. v. 111.) 

16. C. Titinius, whose name occurs on coins, 
cannot be referred with certainty to any of the 
preceding persons. On the obverse is the head of 
Pallas, and on the reverse Victory in a biga with 
c. titini, and underneath roma. (Eckhel, vol. 
v. p. 325.) 
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TI'TIUS, a Roman sculptor, whose name appears 
on two inscriptions, the one published by Boissard 
(Antiq. Roman , p. iii. fig. 132), the other in the 
Museum of the Louvre. From the latter it seems, 
though there is Borne doubt as to the true reading 
of the inscription, that the artist’s full name was 
Titius Gemellus. (Sillig, Catal. Artif. s. v.; R. 
Rochette, Lettre d M. Schom , p. 419.) [P. S.] 

TI'TIUS. 1. C. Titius, a Roman eques, and 
an orator of considerable merit, who, according to 
Cicero, obtained as much excellence as was possible 
without a knowledge of Greek literature, and 
without great practice. He left orations behind 
him, and likewise some tragedies. Cicero makes 
him a contemporary of Antonius and Crassus, who 
lived from b. c. 148 to 87 ; and this agrees with 
the statement of Macrobius, who calls him vir 
aetatis Lucilianae , for Lucilius was bom in B. c. 
148, and died in 103. It appears, however, that 
Titius ought to be placed a little earlier, since Ma¬ 
crobius likewise says that Titius spoke in favour of 
the Sumtuaria Lex of Fannius, which, we know, was 
enacted in b. c. 161. It is therefore probable that 
Titius spoke in favour of this law when he was 
quite a young man. (Cic Brut. 45 ; Macrob. Sat. 
ii. 9, 12 ; Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Frag* 
menta , p. 203, foil., 2d ed.) 

2. C. Titius, a man who gained his living by 
pleading causes, but certainly a different person 
from the preceding, excited a mutiny of the soldiers 
against the consul L. Porcius Cato in b. c. 89, but 
nevertheless escaped punishment (Dion Cass. 
Fragm. 114, p. 46, Reimar.) [Cato, No. 7.] 

3. Sex. Titius, a seditious tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 99, attempted to follow in the steps of Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia, who had perished in the pre¬ 
ceding year, but was vigorously resisted by the 
orator M. Antonius, who was then consul. He was 
afterwards condemned for having a statue of Satur- 
ninus in his house. Cicero says (Brut. 62) that 
Titius was fluent, and with a fair measure of acute- 
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ness, but so extravagant in his gestures, that a 
dance was called after his name. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 
11, 66, pro C\ Rabir. 9.) 

4. L. Titius, a Roman citizen residing at Agri- 
gentum, was robbed of his ring by Verres. (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 26.) 

6. T. Titius T. f. one of. the legates of Cn. 
Pompeius, when the latter was intrusted with the 
superintendence of the com*market. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiii. 58.) 

6. C. Titius L. f. Rufus, praetor urbanus b. c. 
50. (Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 58.) 

7 and 8. C. Titius Strabo and L. Titius 
Strabo. [Strabo.] 

9. Q. Titius, was sent by Caesar into Epeirus 
in b. c. 48 to obtain com for his troops. (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 42.) 

10. L. Titius, a tribune of the soldiers in 
the Alexandrine war, b. c. 48. (Hirt. B. Alex. 
57.) 

11. P. Titius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 43, 
proposed the law for the creation of the triumvirs 
in that year. Shortly before this he had deprived 
his colleague P. Servilius Casca of his tribunate, 
because the latter fled from Rome, fearing the 
vengeance of Octavianus on account of the part he 
had taken in the assassination of Caesar. Titius 
died soon after, during his year of office, thus con¬ 
firming the superstition, that whoever deprived a 
colleague of his magistracy, never lived to see the 
end of his own official year. (Appian, B. C. iv. 7; 
Dion Cass. xlvi. 49 ; Cic. ad Fam. x. 12. § 3, x. 
21. § 3.) 

12. M. Titius, was proscribed by the triumvirs 
in b. c. 43, and escaped to Sex. Pompeius in Sicily. 
He married Munatia, the sister of L. Munatius 
Plancus, the orator, by whom he had a son [No. 
13]. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 30 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 83.) 

13. M. Titius, the son of the preceding, raised 
a fleet on his own account during the civil wars 
which followed the death of Caesar, but wa6 taken 
prisoner in b. c. 40 off the coast of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis by Menas, the admiral of Sex. Pompeius. 
He was, however, spared by Sex. Pompeius, chiefly 
for the sake of his father, who was then living with 
Pompeius in Sicily. By the peace of Misenum, 
concluded in the following year (b. c. 39) between 
Pompeius and the triumvirs, Titius returned to 
Italy (Dion Cass, xlviii. 30), Titius now entered 
the service of Antonius and served as his quaestor 
in the campaign against the Parthians, in b. c. 36 
(Plut. Ant. 42). In the following year (b. c. 35), 
Titius received the command of some troops from 
L. Munatius Plancus, the governor of Syria, in order 
to oppose Sex. Pompeius, who had fled from Sicily 
to Asia. Pompeius was shortly after taken pri¬ 
soner and brought to Miletus, where he was mur¬ 
dered by Titius, although the latter owed his life 
to him. Titius, however, had probably received 
orders from Plancus or Antonius to put him to 
death [Pompeius, p. 491, a]. (Appian, B. C. v. 
134, 136, 140, 142, 144 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 18 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 79). This, however, was not the 
only act of ingratitude committed by Titius, for in 
b. c. 32 he deserted Antonius, and went over to 
OctavianuB along with his uncle Plancus. He was 
rewarded for his treachery by being made one of 
the consuls (suffecti) in b. c. 31. He served under 
Octavianus in the war against his former patron, 
and, along with Statilius Taurus, had the command 
of the land forces. Shortly before )he battle of 
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Actium he put Antony’s cavalry to the rout. (Dion 
Cass. 1. 3, 13 ; Plut. Ant. 58 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 83.) 

14. Q. Titius, occurs on coins, but cannot be 
referred with certainty to any of the preceding 
persons. Whom the head on the obverse repre¬ 
sents is uncertain : on the reverse is Pegasus. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 325.) 


coin of a. titius. 

TI'TIUS AQUILI'NUS, consul under Ha¬ 
drian, a. d 125, with Valerius Asiaticus. (Fasti.) 
TI'TIUS JULIA'NUS. [Tettius, No. 3.] 
TI'TIUS PERPE'TUUS. [Perpetuus.] 
TI'TIUS PRO'CULUS. [Proculus.] 
TI'TIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

TI'TIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 

TI'TIUS SEPTI'MIUS. [Septimius.] 
TITU'RIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 

M. TITU'RNIUS RUFUS, recommended by 
Cicero to Acilius b. c. 46 (ad Fam. xiii. 39). 

TITUS FLA'VIUS SABI'NUS VESPASI- 
A'NUS, Roman emperor, a. n. 79—81, commonly 
called by his praenomen Titus, was the soil of the 
emperor Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domi- 
tilla. He was born on the 30th of December, 
A. n. 40, about the time when Caius Caligula was 
murdered, in a mean house and a small chamber, 
which were still shown in the time of Suetonius. 
From his childhood he manifested a good disposi¬ 
tion. He was well made, and had an agreeable 
countenance, but it was remarked that his belly 
was somewhat large. (Sueton. Titus^ 3.) Yet he 
was active, and very expert in all bodily exercises ; 
and he had a great aptitude for learning. He was 
brought up in the imperial household with Britan- 
nicus, the son of Claudius, in the same way and 
with the same instructors. It is said that he was 
a guest at Nero’s table, when Britannicus was 
poisoned, and that he also tasted of the same 
deadly cup. He afterwards erected a gilded statue 
to the memory of Britannicus, on the Palatium. 
Titus was an accomplished musician, and a most 
expert shorthand writer, an art in which the Ro¬ 
mans excelled. 

When a young man he served as tribunus mili- 
tum in Britain and in Germany, with great credit; 
and he afterwards applied himself to the labours of 
the forum. His first wife was Arricidia, daughter 
of Tertullus, a Roman eques, and once praefectus 
praetorio; and, on her death, he married Marcia 
Fumilla, a woman of high rank, whom he divorced 
after having a daughter by her, who was called 
Julia Sabina. After having been quaestor, he had 
the command of a legion, and served under his 
father in the Jewish wars. He took the cities of 
Tarichaea, Gamala, and other places. 

When Galba was proclaimed emperor, a. d, 68, 
Titus was sent by bis father to pay his respects to 
the new emperor, and probably to ask for the pro- 
motioj^to which his merits entitled him ; but hear¬ 
ing of^he death of Galba at Corinth, he returned 
to his father in Palestine, who was already think- 
4x4 
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ing of the higher destiny to which he was called. 
Titus managed to reconcile Mucianus the governor 
of Syria, and his father, and thus he contributed 
greatly to Vespasian’s elevation. [Mucianus, 
Licinius.] Vespasian was proclaimed emperor 
on the 1st of July, a. d. 69, and Titus accompanied 
him to Alexandria in Egypt. He returned to Pa¬ 
lestine to prosecute the siege of Jerusalem, during 
which he showed the talents of a general with the 
daring of a soldier. The siege of Jerusalem, one 
of the most memorable on record, was concluded 
by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Septem¬ 
ber, a. d. 70, and Titus received from the acclama¬ 
tions of his soldiers the title of Imperator. The 
most complete account of the siege and capture of 
Jerusalem is by Josephus. He did not return to 
Italy for eight months after the capture of Jerusa¬ 
lem, during which time he had an interview with 
the Parthian ambassadors at Zeugma on the Eu¬ 
phrates, and he paid a visit to Egypt, and assisted 
at the consecration of the bull Apis at Memphis. 
(Sueton. Titus, c. 5.) On his journey to Italy he 
had an interview with Apollonius of T 3 ? ana, who 
gave him some very good advice for a youth in his 
elevated station. 

Titus triumphed at Rome with his father. He 
also received the title of Caesar, and became the 
associate of Vespasian in the government. They 
also acted together as Censors. Titus undertook 
the office of Praefectus Praetorio, which had hi¬ 
therto only been discharged by Roman equites. 
His conduct at this time gave no good promise, 
and the people looked upon him as likely to be 
another Nero. lie was accused of being exces¬ 
sively addicted to the pleasures of the table, of 
indulging lustful passions in a scandalous way, and 
of putting suspected persons to death with very 
little ceremony. A. Caecina, a consular whom he 
had invited to supper, he ordered to be killed as 
he was leaving the room ; but this was said to be 
a measure of necessary severity, for Titus had evi¬ 
dence of Caecina being engaged in a conspiracy. 
His attachment to Berenice also made him un¬ 
popular. Berenice was the sister of King Agrippa 
II., and the daughter of Herodes Agrippa, some¬ 
times called the Great. She was first married to 
Herodes, king of Chalcis, her uncle, and then to 
Polemon, king of Cilicia. Titus probably became 
acquainted with her when he was in Judaea, and 
after the capture of Jerusalem she followed him 
to Rome with her brother Agrippa, and both of 
them lodged in the emperor’s residence. It was 
said that Titus had promised to marry Berenice, 
but as this intended union gave the Romans great 
dissatisfaction, he sent her away from Rome after 
he became emperor, as Suetonius says, but in his 
father’s lifetime according to Dion. The scanda¬ 
lous story of Titus having poisoned his father at a 
feast (*24th June, a. d. 79) is not believed even 
by Dion, who could believe any thing bad of a 
man. 

The year a. d. 79 was the first year of the sole 
government of Titus, whose conduct proved an 
agreeable surprise to those who had anticipated 
a return of the times of Nero. His brother Do- 
mitian, it is said, was dissatisfied at Titus being 
sole emperor, and formed the design of stirring up 
the soldiers; but though he made no decided at¬ 
tempt to seize the supreme power, he is accused of 
having all along entertained designs against his 
brother. Instead of punishing him, Titus endea- 
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voured to win Domitian’s affection, and urged him 
not to attempt to gain by criminal means that 
power which he would one day have in a legiti¬ 
mate way. During his whole reign Titus displayed 
a sincere desire for the happiness of the people, 
and he did all that he could to relieve them in 
times of distress. A story is told, that one even¬ 
ing, recollecting that he had given nothing during 
the day, he said, “ My friends, I have lost a day.” 
He assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus after 
the death of his father, and with the purpose, as 
he declared, of keeping his hands free from blood; 
a resolution which he kept. Two patricians who 
were convicted by the senate of a conspiracy 
against him, were pardoned and treated with kind¬ 
ness and confidence. He checked all prosecutions 
for the crime of laesa majestas, which from the 
time of Tiberius had been a fruitful source of false 
accusations; and he severely punished all informers. 
He also removed from about him many young 
men, whose acquaintance had damaged his reputa¬ 
tion, and he associated only with persons of good 
repute. 

At the close of this year Titus repaired one of 
the Roman aqueducts, and he assumed the title of 
Imperator on the occasion of the successes of Agri¬ 
cola in Britain. This year is memorable for the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, which desolated a large 
part of the adjacent country, and buried with lava 
and ashes the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Plinius the elder lost his life in this terrible ca¬ 
tastrophe ; the poet Caesius Bassus is said to have 
been burnt in his house by the lava, and Agrippa 
the son of Claudius Felix, once governor of Judaea, 
perished with his wife. Dion Cassius (Ixvi. 21, 
&c.) has described the horrors of this terrible cala¬ 
mity; and we have also the description of them 
in a letter addressed to Tacitus by the younger 
Plinius. [Tacitus.] Titus endeavoured to re¬ 
pair the ravages of this great eruption: he sent 
two consulars with money to restore the ruined 
towns, and he applied to this purpose the property 
of those who had been destroyed, and had left no 
next of kin. He also went himself to see the ra¬ 
vages which had been caused by the eruption and 
the earthquakes. During his absence a fire was 
burning at Rome for three days and three nights 
a. d. 80: it destroyed the Capitol, the library of 
Augustus, the theatre of Pompeius, and other 
public buildings, besides many houses. The em¬ 
peror declared that he should consider all the loss 
as his own, and he set about repairing it with great 
.activity: he took even the decorations of the im¬ 
perial residences, and sold them to raise money. 
The eruption of Vesuvius was followed by a dread¬ 
ful pestilence, which called for fresh exertions on 
the part of the benevolent emperor. 

In this year he completed the great amphi¬ 
theatre, called the Colosseum, which had been com¬ 
menced by his father; and also the baths called 
the baths of Titus. The dedication of these two 
edifices was celebrated by spectacles which lasted 
one hundred days; by a naval battle in the old 
naumachia, and fights of gladiators: on one day 
alone five thousand wild animals are said to have 
been exhibited, a number which we may reason¬ 
ably suspect to be exaggerated. He also repaired 
several aqueducts, and paved the road from Rome 
to Rimini (Ariminum). 

In the year a. d. 81 Agricola was employed in 
securing his conquests in Scotland south of the 
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Clyde and the Forth. After presiding at some 
games, at the close of which he is said to have 
wept bitterly, though the cause of his sorrow is 
not stated, Titus went off to the country of the 
Sabines in very low spirits, owing to some bad 
omens. lie was seized with fever at the first 
resting-place, and being carried' from thence to a 
villa, in which his father had died, he ended his 
life there on the 13th of September, after a reign 
of two years and two months, and twenty days, 
lie was in the forty-first year of his age. There 
were suspicions that he was poisoned by Domitian. 
Plutarch says that his health was damaged by the 
frequent use of the bath. There is a story that 
Domitian came before Titus was dead, and ordered 
him to be deserted by those about him: according 
to another story, he ordered him to be thrown into 
a vessel full of snow, under the pretext of cooling 
his fever. It is reported that shortly before his 
death, Titus lamented that he was dying so soon, 
and said that he had never done but one thing of 
which he repented. Nobody knew what this one 
thing was; but there were various conjectures. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be best solved by sup¬ 
posing that he never uttered the words, or if he 
did, that he was in the delirium of his fever. 
Titus was succeeded by his brother Domitian. His 
daughter Julia Sabina was married to Flavius Sa- 
binus, his cousin, the son of Flavius Sabinus, the 
brother of Vespasian. 

Titus is said to have written Greek poems and 
tragedies: he was very familiar with Greek. lie 
also wrote many letters in his father’s name during 
Vespasian’s life, and drew up edicta. (Suetonius, 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus; Tacitus, Hist .; Dion 
Cassius, lxvi.; Tillemont, Histoire lies Empereurs , 
vol. ii.) [G. L.] 
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TITUS, one of the two supernumerary tyrants 
added by Trebellius Pollio to his list of the Thirty 
[see Aureolus]. He is said to have maintained 
his pretensions to the throne for a few days during 
the reign of Maximinus, and to have been put to 
death by the very soldiers who had forced the 

a le on his acceptance. There can be little 
t that he is the same person who is called 
Tycus by Capitolinus ( Maximin . duo, c. 11), and 
Quartinus by Herodian. [Quartinus.] [W. R.] 
TI'TYUS (Ttrvds), a son of Gaea, or of Zeus 
and Elara, the daughter of Orchomenus, was a 
giant in Euboea, and the father of Europa. (Horn. 
Od. vii. 324 ; Apollod. i. 4. § 1 j Schol. ad ApoU 
Ion, Rhod. i. 181, 761 ; Pind. Pyth . iv. 81.) In¬ 
stigated by Hera (Hygin. Fab, 55), he made an 
assault upon Leto or Artemis, when she passed 
through Panopaeus to Pytho, but was killed by the 
arrows of Artemis or Apollo, or, according to others, 
Zeus killed him with a flash of lightning. (Hygin. 
l.c,; Schol. ad Apollon, i. 181 ; Paus. iii. 18. § 9 ; 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 160 ; Horat. Carin. iv. 6. $2.) 
He was then cast into Tartarus, and there he 
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lay outstretched on the ground, covering nine 
acres, and two vultures or snakes devoured h s 
liver. (Hygin. l.c. \ Schol. ad Pind. 01. i. 97 ; 
Horn. Od. xi. 576, &c.) His gigantic tomb was 
shown in aftertimes near Panopeus (Paus. x. 4. § 
4), and his fall by the arrows of Artemis and 
Apollo was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amvchie. (Paus. iii. 18. § 9, x. 11. § 1, 29. § 2 ; 
comp. Strab. ix. p. 422 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 595 ; Ov. 
Met. iv. 457, Epist. ex Pont. i. 2. 41.) [L. S.] 

TLEPO'LEMUS (TArjirSKepos.) 1. A son of 
Heracles by Astyoche, the daughter of Phylas 
(Horn. //. ii. 658 ; Apollod. ii. 7. §§ 6, 8; Philostr. 
Her. ii. 14), or by Astydameia, the daughter of 
Amyntor, king of the Dolopians in Thessaly. (Pind. 
01. vii. 41.) Tlepolemus was king of Argos, but 
after slaying his uncle Licymnius, he was obliged 
to take to flight, and in conformity with the com¬ 
mand of an oracle, settled in Rhodes, where he 
built the towns of Lindos, Ialysos and Cameiros, 
and from whence he joined the Greeks in the 
Trojan war with nine ships. (Horn. 11. ii. 653, 
&c.; Apollod. ii. 8. § 2.) At Troy he was slain 
by Sarpedon. (II. v. 627, &c.; Diod. iv. 58, v. 59.) 
His wife Philozoe instituted funeral games in 
commemoration of his death. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
911.) 

2. A Trojan, a son of Damastor, who was slain 
by Patroclus. (Horn. II. xvi. 416.) [L. S.] 

TLEPO'LEMUS (TArjndAfpos), historical. 1. 
An Athenian general, who brought a reinforcement 
to Pericles in the Samian war, b. c. 440. (Thuc. 
i. 117.) 

2. The son of Pythophanes, one of the eraTpoi , 
or body-guard of Alexander the Great, was joined 
in the government of the Parthyaei and Hyrcanii 
with Amminapes, a Parthyaean, whom Alexander 
had appointed satrap of those provinces. At a 
later period Tlepolemus was appointed by Alex¬ 
ander satrap of Caramania, which he retained on 
the death of Alexander in B. c. 323, and also at 
the fresh division of the provinces at Triparadisus 
in b. c. 321. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 22, vi. 27; Diod. 
xviii. 3, 39.) 

TLEPO'LEMUS, CORNELIUS, and I1IERO, 

who are called by Cicero the canes venatici of 
Verres, were brothers, natives of Cibyra, whence 
they fled, under the suspicion of having pillaged 
the temple of Apollo, and betook themselves to 
Verres, who was then in Asia. From that time 
they became his dependants, and during his go¬ 
vernment of Sicily they performed for him the 
service of hunting out the works of art which ap¬ 
peared to be worth appropriating. They were both 
artists, Tlepolemus being a painter, and Iliero a 
modeller in wax. Some particulars of their mode 
of proceeding are given by Cicero (in Verr. iii. 28, 
iv. 13). 

Respecting another artist of this name, see 
Tlenpolemos. [P. S.] 

TLENPOLEMOS (TVENno V EMO£), is the 
form in which the name of a maker of painted 
vases is inscribed twice on one of the Canino vases 
(Mus. Etrtisque , No. 149), and again, in connection 
with the name of the painter Taconides, on a vase 
discovered by the MM. Candelori (Gerhard, Rap¬ 
port. Vo/cent. p. 180), and thirdly on a recently 
discovered vase, now in the Museum at Berlin. 
(Neuerworbem Vasenbilder , No. 1597.) It has 
been disputed whether the true reading of the 
name is Tlepolemus or Tlesipolemus; but the con- 
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joint evidence of the three vases is decisive in 
favour of the form Tlenpokmos. (R. Rochette, 
Lettre a M . Schom , p. 61, 2d ed.) CP. S-] 

TLESON, son of Nearchus, a maker of painted 
vases, whose name is inscribed, in the following 
manner, on several vases found at Canino, Tosca- 
nella, Cometo, and elsewhere: 

TVE$ON HONEAPXO EPOIE$EN. 

His vases are all in the form of a patera mounted 
on a tall foot, and of an antique style of workman¬ 
ship. Raoul-Rochette regards the addition of the 
name of the artist's father, on these vases, as a 
novelty borrowed from the Greek vase-makers, and 
as one of the proofs that the manufacture was not 
of Etruscan origin. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. 
Schom, pp. 61, 62, 2d ed.) [P. S.J 

TMOLUS (T^uwAos). 1. The god of Mount 
Tmolus in Lydia, is described as the husband of 
Pluto (or Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and 
said to have decided the musical contest between 
Apollo and Pan. (Apollod. ii. 6. § 3 ; Schol. ad 
Eurip. Or. 5 ; Ov. Met. xi. 157.) 

2. A son of Proteus, was killed by Heracles. 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 124.) [L. S.] 

TOGO'NiUS GALLUS, a senator, proposed 
in a. d. 32 that Tiberius should choose twenty 
senators, who should accompany him as a body¬ 
guard as often as he went into the senate, a propo¬ 
sition which only made Togonius ridiculous, as it 
was well known that Tiberius intended never to 
return to Rome. (Tac. Ann . vi. 2 ; Dion Cass, 
lviii. 17.) 

TO'LMIDES (ToAjufSrjs), an Athenian general, 
who in B. c. 455 persuaded the people to send him 
with a fleet to cruize round the Peloponnesus, and 
ravage the enemy’s country. If we may believe 
Diodorus, 1000 men were voted to him, to be se¬ 
lected by himself; but he first prevailed on 3000 
to join him as volunteers, by assuring them that 
he meant at any rate to name them for the service, 
and, having thus secured these, he proceeded to 
act on the vote of the assembly, and chose 1000 
more. In his expedition he burnt the Lacedae¬ 
monian arsenal at Gythium, took Chalcis, a town 
of the Corinthians, and disembarking on the Si- 
cyonian territory, defeated the troops that came 
against hinj. According to Diodorus, he had pre¬ 
viously captured Methone, which, however, by the 
arrival of Spartan succours, he was soon obliged to 
relinquish. He also took Naupactus from the Ozo- 
lian Locrians, and settled there the Messenians, 
who had been besieged and recently conquered by 
the Lacedaemonians at Ithome. After the return 
of Tolmides to Athens, we hear of his leading 
Athenian settlers ( K\i)povxoi ) to Euboea and 
Naxos; and in B. c. 447, when the Boeotian 
exiles had returned and seized Chaeroneia and 
Orchomenus, he proposed that he should be sent at 
once with a body of volunteers to quell the rising. 
Pericles objected in vain to the expedition as hasty 
and ill-timed, and Tolmides, having carried his 
point, marched into Boeotia with 1000 Athenians 
and some allied troops, and took Chaeroneia, where 
he left a garrison. But near Coroneia he fell in 
with a force consisting of the Boeotian exiles who 
had gathered together at Orchomenus, some Lo¬ 
crians and Euboean exiles, and others of the same 
party. A battle ensued, in which the Athenians 
were utterly defeated, and Tolmides himself was 
■lain. (Thucyd. i, 103, 108, 113 ; Diod. xl. 84, 
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85, xii. 6 ; Aesch. de Feds. Leg. p. 38 ; Pans. i. 
27; Plut. Ages. 19, Per. 16, 18.) [E. E.] 

TOLU'MNIUS, LAR, king of the Veientes, 
to whom Fidenae revolted in b. c. 438, and at 
whose instigation the inhabitants of Fidenae slew 
the four Roman ambassadors, who had been sent 
to Fidenae to inquire into the reasons of their 
recent conduct. The names of these ambassadors, 
were C. Fulcinius, Cloelius, or Cluilius Tullus, Sp. 
Aritius, and L. Roscius; and statues of all four were 
placed on the Rostra at Rome, where they con¬ 
tinued till a late time (Liv. iv. 17 ; Cic. Phil. ix. 
2; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 11). In the war which 
followed, Tolumnius was slain in single combat by 
Cornelius Cossus, who dedicated his spoils in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, the second of the three 
instances in which the spolia opima were won. 
(Liv. iv. 18, 19,) [Cossus, p. 865, b.] 
TOLYNUS (T3At/vos), of Megara, is supposed 
to have been a comic poet of the Old Comedy, 
before Cratinus, and about contemporary with 
Ecphantides, on the authority of a passage in the 
Etymologicum Magnum , which seems to ascribe to 
him the invention of the metre afterwards called 
the Cratinean. ( Etym. Mag. p. 761. 47, ToXhveiov 
rb KaXovpevop Kparlueiou pirpov, k. r. A.) It 
appears, however, very probable that Tokhveiov, in 
this passage, is only a false reading for TcAA i\ueiov, 
and that the reference is to the lyric poet and 
musician Tellen. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. 
pp. 38, 39.) [P.S.] 

TO'MYRIS (Tipvpis), a queen of the Massa- 
getae. According to Herodotus, when Cyrus the 
Great was contemplating the reduction of that 
nation (b. c. 529), Tomyris was a widow, and 
the Persian king sent an embassy to her with an 
offer of marriage. This she indignantly rejected, 
and Cyrus then prepared to cross the river Araxes, 
and to invade her territory. Tomyris warned him 
by a herald not to be guilty of such injustice, but 
added that, if he were bent upon it, she would not 
dispute with him the passage of the river, but 
would either advance three days* journey into his 
territory, or allow him to come as far into her’s, 
that they might decide their quarrel by a fair 
battle. Cyrus chose the latter alternative, and by 
a stratagem surprised and captured Spargapises, 
the son of Tomyris. The queen demanded his 
restoration, with the threat that Cyrus, as he loved 
blood, should have plenty of it if he refused her. 
The Persian would not release his prisoner, who 
slew himself through grief, and a battle ensued, in 
which Cyrus was defeated and slain. Tomyris is 
described by Herodotus as roaming about the field 
after her victory in search of her enemy’s body, on 
finding which she fastened his head in a leathern 
bag full of blood, in accordance with her threat. 
(Herod, i. 205—214.) [E. E.j 

TONGI'LIUS. 1. A dissolute youth, was one 
of Catiline’s crew. (Cic. in Cat. ii. 2.) 

2. A person ridiculed by Juvenal (vii. 130). 
TORA'NIUS. [Thoraniu8.] 

TORISMOND. [Thorismond.] 
TORQUA'TA, JU'NJA, a Vestal virgin, and 
the sister of C. Junius Silanus, interceded on 
behalf of her brother, who was condemned of trea¬ 
son in a. d. 22, and obtained from Tiberius a com¬ 
mutation of his punishment. Her name occurs in 
inscriptions. (Tac. Ann . iii, 70, with the note 
of Lipsius; Spon, MiscelL p. 150,) [Silanus, 
No. 10.] 
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TORQUA'TUS, C. BELLI'CIUS, consul under 
Hadrian in a. d. 143 with Ti. Claudius Atticus 
Herodes. (Fasti ) 

TORQUA'TUS, JU'NIUS. [Silanus.] 
TORQUA'TUS, LUCEIUS, a man of consular 
rank, slain by Commodus. He must have been 
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one of the consules suffecti, as his name does not 
occur in the Fasti. (Lamprid. Commod. 7.) 

TORQUA'TUS, MA'NLIUS. The Torquati 
were a patrician family of the Manlia Qens. Their 
descent is given in the following genealogical table, 
which is to some extent conjectural. 


STEMMA MANLIORUM TORQUATORUM. 


L. Manlius Capitolinus lmperiosus, diet. b. c. 363. 

1. T. Manlius lmperiosus Torquatus, diet. b. c. 353,349, cos. b. c. 344,840. 

2. T. Manlius Torquatus, slain by his father. 


3. T. Torquatus, cos. b. c. 299. 4. L. Torquatus, legatus, b. c. 295. 

I- 1 -I 

5. A. Torquatus Atticus, cos. b. c. 244, 241. 6. T. Torquatus, cos. 235, 224, diet. b.c. 208. 

7. A. Torquatus. 


8. T. Torquatus, cos. b. c. 165. 9. A. Torquatus, cos. b. c. 164. 


10. A. Torquatus, propr. b.c. 70. 

11. A. Torquatus, pr. b.c. 52. 


12. T. Torquatus. 

I 

13. T. Torquatus, 
quaest. b.c. 43. 


14. L. Torquatus, cos. b. c. 65. 

15. L. Torquatus, pr. b. c. 49, 

slain b. c. 46. 


1. T. Manlius L. f. A. n. Imperiosus Tor¬ 
quatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus Impe¬ 
riosus, dictator in b. c. 363, was a favourite hero 
of Roman story. He possessed the characteristic 
virtues of the old Romans, being a brave man, an 
obedient son, and a severe father ; and he never 
allowed the feelings of nature or friendship to 
interfere with what he deemed his duty to his 
country. Manlius is said to have been dull of 
mind in his youth, and was brought up by his 
father in the closest retirement in the country. 
The tribune M. Pomponius availed himself of the 
latter circumstance, when he accused the elder 
Manlius in b. c. 362, on account of the cruelties he 
had practised in his dictatorship in the preceding 
year, to excite an odium against him, by represent¬ 
ing him at the same time as a cruel and tyrannical 
father. As soon as the younger Manlius heard of 
this, he hurried to Rome, obtained admission to 
Pomponius early in the morning, and compelled 
the tribune, by threatening him with instant death 
if he did not take the oath, to swear that he would 
drop the accusation against his father. Although 
the elder Manlius was no favourite with the people, 
and had received the surname Imperiosus on ac¬ 
count of his haughtiness, yet they were so delighted 
with the filial affection of the younger Manlius, 
that they not only forgave his violence to the tri¬ 
bune but elected him one of the tribunes of the 
soldiers in the course of the same year. In the 
following year, b. c. 361, according to Livy, though 
other accounts give different years, Manlius served 
under the dictator T. Quintius Pennus in the war 
against the Gauls, and in this campaign earned 
immortal glory by slaying in single combat a gigantic 


Gaul, who had stepped out of the ranks and chal¬ 
lenged a Roman to fight him. From the dead body 
of the barbarian he took the chain ( torques ) which 
had adorned him, and placed it around his own neck; 
his comrades in their rude songs gave him the sur¬ 
name of Torquatus, which he continued ever after¬ 
wards to bear, and which he handed down to his 
descendants. His fame became so great that he 
was appointed dictator in b. c. 353, before he had 
held the consulship, in order to carry on the war 
against the Caerites and the Etruscans. In b. a 
349 he was again raised to the dictatorship for the 
purpose of holding the comitia. Two years after¬ 
wards, b. c. 347, he was consul for the first time 
with C. Plautius Venno Ilypsaeus ; during which 
year nothing of importance occurred, except the 
enactment of a law de fenore . He was consul a 
second time in b. c. 344 with C. Marcius Rutilus, 
and a third time in B. c. 340 with P. Decius Mus. 
In his third consulship Torquatus and his colleague 
gained the great victory over the Latins at the foot 
of Vesuvius, which established for ever the su¬ 
premacy of Rome over Latium. An account of 
this battle, which was mainly won by the self- 
sacrifice of Decius Mus, has been given elsewhere. 
[Mus, No. l.J The name of Torquatus has be¬ 
come chiefly memorable in connection with this 
war on account of the execution of his son. Shortly 
before the battle, when the two armies were en¬ 
camped opposite to one another, the consuls pub¬ 
lished a proclamation that no Roman should engage 
in single combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
Notwithstanding this proclamation, the young Man¬ 
lius, the son of the consul, provoked by the insults 
of a Tusculan noble of the name of Mettius Gemi- 
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nus, accepted bis challenge, slew his adversary, and 
bore the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. 
Death was his reward. The consul would not 
overlook this breach of discipline: and the un- 
happy youth was executed by the lictor in pre¬ 
sence of the assembled army. This severe sentence 
rendered Torquatus an object of detestation among 
the Roman youths as long as he lived ; and the 
recollection of his severity was preserved in after 
ages by the expression Manliana imperia. Two 
writers relate that the young Manlius was exe¬ 
cuted by his father’s orders in a war with the 
Gauls (Sail. Cat. 52; Dionvs. viii. 79) ; but as 
we do not read of Torquatus having the com¬ 
mand in any war against the Gauls, it is probable 
that he is confounded by these writers with 
No. 6, as Zonaras has done, who says (ix. 8), that 
No. 6 caused his son to be executed. Torquatus 
is not mentioned again by Livy ; but according to 
the Fasti he was dictator for the third time in 
b. c. 320. (Liv. vii. 4, 5,10,19, 26—28, viii. 3— 
12; Cic. de Off. iii. 31, de Fin. i. 7, ii. 19, 22, 
Tusc. iv. 22; Val. Max. vi. 9. § 1, i. 7. § 3, ii. 7. 
§ 6 ; Gell. i. 13 ; Dion Cass. Fragm. 34, p. 16, 
Reim.; Aurel Viet, de Vir. III. 28.) 

2. T. Manlius Torquatus, the son of the 
preceding, was slain by his father’s order, as is 
related above. 

3. T. Manlius Torquatus, probably a son of 
No. 2, was consul b. c. 299 with M. Fulvius 
Paetinus. He was appointed to conduct the war 
against the Etruscans ; but he had scarcely entered 
Etruria, when he was thrown from his horse, and 
died in consequence on the third day after. (Liv. x. 
9, 11.) 

4. L. Manlius Torquatus, probably a brother 
of No. 3, legatus of the propraetor Scipio in the 
great campaign of b. c. 295. (Liv. x. 26.) 

5. A. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus At- 
ticus, son of No. 3, was censor n. c. 247 with 
A. Atilius Calatinus, consul for the first time in 
244 with C. Sempronius Blaesus, and for the 
second time in 241 with Q. Lutatius Cerco. In 
his second consulship Torquatus defeated the Fa- 
lisci, who had taken up arms and obtained a tri¬ 
umph in consequence. (Fasti Capit. ; Eutrop. ii. 
28; Oros. iv. 11 ; comp. Liv. Ep. 19 ; Polyb. i. 
65.) Pliny (//. N. vii. 53. s. 54) Bpeaks of the 
sudden death of a consular A. Manlius Torquatus, 
who may have been either the subject of this notice 
or No. 9. 

6. T. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus, son of 
No. 3 and brother of No. 5, was consul for the 
first time in b. c. 235 with C. Atilius Bulbus, in 
which year he conquered the Sardinians, and ob¬ 
tained in consequence a triumph. His first consul¬ 
ship was memorable from the circumstance that the 
temple of Janus was closed in this year, in conse¬ 
quence of the Romans enjoying universal peace, 
which is said not to have occurred before since the 
reign of Numa Pompilius. (Eutrop. iii. 3; Liv. 
xxiii. 34; Veil. Pat ii. 38; Oros. iv. 12; Liv. i. 
19; Plut. Num. 20.) In b.c. 231 Torquatus was 
elected censor with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, but was 
obliged to resign through some unfavourable symp¬ 
tom in the auspices. (Fasti Capit.) In b. c. 224 
he was consul a second time with Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus, and along with his colleagues carried on 
the war with success against the Gauls in the north 
of Italy. These consuls were the first Roman 
generals who crossed the Po. (Polyb. ii. 31 ; 
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Liv. Epit. 20; Oros. iv. 13.) This Torquatus 
ossessed the hereditary sternness and severity of 
is family (priscae ac nimis durae severitalis , 
Liv. xxii. 60). We accordingly find him reso¬ 
lutely opposing in the senate the ransom of those 
Romans who had been taken prisoners at the fatal 
battle of Cannae (b.c. 216). In the following 
year (b. c. 217) he was sent into Sardinia in con¬ 
sequence of the illness of the praetor Q. Mucius, 
who had the government of the province ; and 
while in the island he carried on the war with 
success against the Carthaginians and the Sardi¬ 
nians, who had revolted at the instigation of the 
former people. In li.c. 212 he was a candidate 
for the dignity of pontifex maximus, but was de¬ 
feated by P. Licinius Crassus, who was greatly 
his junior, and was then suing for the curule 
aedileship. The people wished to choose Tor¬ 
quatus consul for the year 210, but he refused to 
accept the honour. Two years afterwards (b.c. 
208) he was appointed dictator for the purpose of 
holding the comitia and presiding at the games 
which had been vowed by the praetor M. Aemi- 
lius. (Liv. xxii. 60, xxiii. 34, 40, 41, xxv. 5, 
xxvi. 22, xxvii. 33.) He died in b. c. 202. (Liv. 
xxx. 39.) 

7. A. Manlius Torquatus, known only from 
the Fasti Capitolini as the son of No. 6 and the 
father of No. 8. 

8. T. Manlius A. f. T. n. Torquatus, the 
son of No. 7, was consul b. c. 165 with Cn. Octa¬ 
vius. He inherited the severity of his ancestors ; 
of which an instance is related in the condemnation 
of his son, who had been adopted by D. Junius 
Silanus, the particulars of which are related else¬ 
where. [Silanus, No. 3.] He appears to be the 
same person as the T. Manlius Torquatus, who 
was elected pontiff ill b. c. 170, and who was sent 
on an embassy to Egypt about b. c. 164 to mediate 
between the two Ptolemies, Philometor and Eucr- 
getes. On his return Torquatus spoke in the 
senate in favour of the younger brother, Euergetes. 
(Liv. xliii. 11 ; Polyb. xxxi. 18, xxxii. 1.) 

9. A. Manlius A. f. T. n. Torquatus, son 
of No. 7 and brother of No. 8, was praetor b. c. 

167, when he obtained Sardinia, but was unable to 
go into his province, as he was retained by the 
senate to investigate some capital offences. He 
was consul in b. c. 164 with Q. Cassius Longinus 
(Liv. xlv. 16; Fasti Capit.). Respecting his 
death, see No. 5. 

10. A. Manlius Torquatus, was propraetor 
of Africa, perhaps about b. c. 70, where Plancius, 
whom Cicero defended at a later period, served 
under him. (Cic. pro Plane. 11.) 

11. A. Manlius Torquatus, probably son of 
No. 10, was praetor in b. c. 52, when he presided 
at the trial of Milo for bribery. On the breaking 
out of the civil war he espoused the side of Pom- 
pey, and after the defeat of the latter retired to 
Athens, where he was living in exile in b. c. 45. 
He was an intimate friend of Cicero, who addressed 
four letters to him {ad Fam. vi. 1—4) while he 
was in exile. (Ascon. in Cic. Mil. pp. 40, 54, ed. 
Orelli; Cic. ad Alt . v. 1, 4, 21, vi. 1, vii. 14, ix. 8, 
de Fin. ii. 22.) 

12. T. Manlius T. f. Torquatus, the first 
cousin {/rater patruelis) and father-in-law of No. 

10, bore witness on behalf of Plancius in b. c. 54. 
He is spoken of by Cicero as an orator who came 
from Molo’s school (Cic. pro Plane. 11, lirut. 70.) 
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13. T. Manlius Torquatus, probably a son I on the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49. He 


of No. 12, is spoken of by Cicero in his oration for 
Deiotarus, b. c. 45, as “ optimus adolescens.” lie 
appears to be the same person as the Torquatus 
who is mentioned by Cicero two or three times in 
his correspondence with Atticus in that year, from 
which we learn that he was augur. He was quaes¬ 
tor of Pansa in b. c. 43. (Cic. pro Deiot. 11,arf 
Att. xiii. 20, 21, xii. 17 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 69, 
76 ; Pseudo-Brut, ad Cic. i. 6.) 

14. L. Manlius L. p. Torquatus, was consul 
B. c. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta. Torquatus and 
Cotta obtained the consulship in consequence of 
the condemnation, on account of bribery, of P. Cor¬ 
nelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, who had 
been already elected consuls. It is stated by Dion 
Cassius (xxxvi. 27) that Cotta and his colleague 
accused the consuls elect; but it appears from 
Cicero ( de Fin. ii. 19, pro Sul/. 17, 18) that this 
is a mistake, and that it was the younger Tor¬ 
quatus [No. 15] who brought the accusation against 
Sulla and Paetus. Before Torquatus and Cotta 
entered upon the consulship, the first Catilinarian 
conspiracy, as it is called, was formed, in which 
Sulla and Paetus are said to have united with 
Catiline for the purpose of assassinating the con¬ 
suls on the 1st of January. This conspiracy, how¬ 
ever, failed. At this time and during his consulship 
Torquatus was in close connection with Hortensius, 
and he did not consult Cicero on any matters, 
although the latter was then praetor, and was very 
intimate with the younger Torquatus. (Cic. pro 
Sull. 4.) Notwithstanding this attempt, upon his 
life, Torquatus defended Catiline in the course of 
the same year when he was accused of extortion 
(de repetundis) in his province. After his consul¬ 
ship Torquatus obtained the province of Macedonia, 
where he performed some exploits; in consequence 
of which the senate, upon the motion of Cicero, 
conferred upon him the title of imperator. During 
Cicero’s consulship, B. c. 63, he took an active part 
in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy, although 
ho was then out of health* lie also supported 
Cicero, when he was banished in b. c. 58, and 
interceded in vain on his behalf with the consul 
Piso. He is not mentioned again, and probably 
died soon afterwards. Cicero speaks of him (Brut. 
68) as “elegans in dicendo, in existimando admo- 
dum prudens, to to genere pururbanus and as he 
belonged to the aristoeratical party, the orator 
praises his gravitas^ sanditas, and constantia. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvi. 27 ; Sail. Cat. 18; Liv. Epit. 101 ; 
Cic. de Div. i. 12, de Leg. Agr. ii. 17, pro Sull. 4, 
10, 12, 29, ad Att. xii. 21, in Pison. 19, 20, 31.) 

15. L. Manlius Torquatus, son of No. 13, 
accused of bribery, in b. c. 66, the consuls elect, P. 
Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, as is re¬ 
lated above, and thus secured the consulship for hi^ 
father. He was closely connected with Cicero 
during the praetorship (b. c. 65) and consulship 
(b. c. 63) of the latter. In b. c. 62 he brought a 
second accusation against P. Sulla, whom he now 
charged with having been a party to both of Cati¬ 
line’s conspiracies. Sulla was defended by Hor¬ 
tensius and by Cicero in a speech which is still 
extant, and through the eloquence of his advocates, 
and the support of the aristoeratical party, he ob¬ 
tained a verdict in his favour. In b. c. 54 Tor* 
quatus defended Gabinius when he was accused by 
Sulla. Torquatus, like his father, belonged to the 
aristoeratical party, and accordingly opposed Caesar 


was praetor in that year, and was stationed at 
Alba with six cohorts ; but on the fall of Corfi- 
nium he abandoned Alba and his soldiers went 
over to Caesar. He subsequently joined Pompey 
in Greece. In the following year (b. c. 48) he 
had the command of Oricum intrusted to him, but 
was obliged to surrender both himself and the town 
to Caesar, who, with his usual magnanimity, dis¬ 
missed Torquatus uninjured. Torquatus, however, 
forthwith joined Pompey, and fought under him 
against Caesar at Dyrrhachium (Oros. v. 15). 
After the battle of Pharsalia he went to Africa, 
and upon the defeat of his party in that country, 
in b. c. 46, he attempted to escape to Spain along 
with Scipio and others, but was taken prisoner by 
P. Sittius .at Hippo Regius and slain together with 
his companions. (Cic. pro Sull. 1, 8, 10, 12, ad 
Att. iv. 16. § 11, ad Q. Fr. iii. 3. § 2, ad Ait . vii. 
12, 23, ix. 8 ; Caes. B. C. i. 24, iii. 11 ; Hirt. B. 
Afr. 96 ; Oros. vi. 16, where he is erroneously 
called Titus.) Torquatus was well acquainted with 
Greek literature, and is praised by Cicero as a man 
well trained in every kind of learning. Although he 
expressed himself with elegance and force, he was 
not much of an orator. He belonged to the Epicurean 
school of philosophy, of which he was one of the 
most distinguished disciples at that time at Rome ; 
and he is introduced by Cicero as the advocate of 
that school in his dialogue De Finihns, the first book 
of which is called Torquatus in Cicero’s letters to 
Atticu9. (Cic. Brut. 76, de Fin. i. 5, ad Att. xiii. 
5, 19, 32.) 

16. Manlius Torquatus, the legatus of Pom¬ 
pey in the war against the pirates in b. c. 67 (Ap¬ 
pian, Mithr. 95), was probably the same as one of 
the preceding persons, but we have no means of 
determining which, 

17- Torquatus, to whom Horace addresses two 
of his poems (Carm. iv. 7, Sat. i. 5), probably did 
not belong to the Manlia gens, but was the same 
person as C. Nonius Asprenas. [Nonius, No. 8.] 

There are several coins bearing the name of L. 
Manlius Torquatus, who was the proquaestor of 
Sulla, as we learn from one of the coins. The spe¬ 
cimen annexed has on the obverse the head of 
Home, encircled with a torques or chain [see No. 

1 ], and on the reverse a man riding a horse at full 
gallop, with the legend l. torqva, (q.) ex h. c. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 244.) 
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TORQUATUS, NO'NIUS ASPRE'NAS. 
[Nonius, No. 8.] 

TORQUATUS, NOVF/LLIUS, of Medio¬ 
lanum (Milan), lived in the reign of Claudius, and 
obtained the surname of Tricongius by drinking 
three congii of wine at once, that is, nearly eighteen 
English pints! (Plin. //. N. xiv. 22. s. 28.) 

TORQUA TUS SILA'NUS. [Silanus, Noa. 
H, 15.1 
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TOXEUS (To£«dr), a son of Oeneus and Althaea, 
was killed by Meleager. (Apollod. i. 8 . § 1; Anton. 
Lib. 2; corap. Obnbus.) [L. S.] 

TOXCPTIUS, a senator, married Junia Fadilla, 
the proneptis of Antoninus, who had been previously 
betrothed to the younger Maximinus. Toxotius 
died after his praetorship, leaving some poems be¬ 
hind him. (Capitol. Maximin. Jun. 1.) 

Q. TRA'BEA, a Roman comic dramatist who 
occupies the eighth place in the canon of Voleatius 
Sedigitus [Sbdigitus]. Varro, while he assijps 
the palm to Titiniusand Terence in the delineation 
of character 817 ), classes together Trabea, Atti- 
lius, and Caecilius as masters in the art of touching 
the feelings (irddn). The period when he flourished 
is uncertain, but he has been placed by Gronovius 
about B. c. 130. No portion of his works has been 
preserved with the exception of half a dozen lines 
quoted by Cicero. (Cic. Tuscul. Quaest. iv. 31, de 
Fin . ii. 4 , comp, ad Fam. ir. 21, where, however, 
the interpretation is doubtful; Varr. L. L. lib. v. 
ap. Charis. p. 215, ed. Putsch.; Bothe, PoeUxrum 
Latii Scentcorum Fragmenta , vol. ii. p. 58, Ovo. 
Lips. 1834.) [W.R.] 

TRA'CHALUS, GALE'RIUS, was consul 
A. D. 68 with Silius Italicus, and a relation of Ga- 
leria Fundana, the wife of Vitelliu 9 , who protected 
him on the accession of her husband to the throne. 
Trachalus is frequently mentioned by his contem¬ 
porary Quintilian, as one of the most distinguished 
orators of his age. Tacitus takes notice of a report 
that Trachalus wrote the orations which the em¬ 
peror Otho delivered, but the speeches of Otho in 
the Histories of Tacitus (i. 37, 83) were composed 
by the historian and not by Trachalus. (Tac. Hist. 
i. 90, ii. 60 ; Quintil. vi. 3. § 78, viii. 5. § 19, x. 
1. § 119, xii. 5 § 5, xii. 10. § 11 ; Spalding, ad 
Quintil. vi. 3. § 78 ; Bernardi, Recherches sur Vale¬ 
rius Trachalus , in the Memoires de Vlnstitut Royal 
de France , vol. vii. p. 119, foil., Paris, 1824 ; 
Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta , p. 592, 
foil, 2 d ed.) 

TRAGISCUS (T payio-Kos), a Tarentine, as¬ 
sisted Philemenus and Nicon in betraying his na¬ 
tive city to Hannibal in b. c. 212. (Polyb. viii. 29, 
foil.) For details, see Nicon, No. 2. 

TRAJA'NUS, M. U'LPIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror a. D. 98—117, was born at Italica (Al¬ 
cala del Rio), near Seville, the 18th of September, 
a. d. 52, according to some authorities. His 
father, also named Trajanus, had attained, it is 
said, the dignity of consul, and been elevated to 
the rank of patrician ; but his name does not occur 
in the Fa 9 ti. 

The son was trained to arms, and served as 
tribunus militum. It appears that he was em¬ 
ployed near the Euphrates, probably about a. n. 
80, when he checked the progress of the Par- 
thians; and it is not unlikely that he was at this 
time serving under his father. He was raised to 
the praetorsnip some time before a. d. 86 , and was 
consul in a. d. 91 with M' Acilius Glabrio. He 
afterwards returned to Spain, whence he was sum¬ 
moned by Domitian to command the troops in 
Lower Germany, and he had his head quarters at 
Cologne. At the close of a. d. 97, he was adopted 
by the emperor Nerva, who gave him the rank of 
Caesar, and the names of Nerva and Germanicus, 
and shortly after the title of imperator, and the 
tribunitia potestas. His style and title after his 
elevation to the imperial dignity were Imperator 
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Caesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus. He was the 
first emperor who was bom out of Italy* 

Trajan was a man adapted to command. He 
was strong and healthy, of a majestic appearance, 
laborious, and inured to fatigue. Though not a 
man of letters, he had good sense, a knowledge of 
the world, and a sound judgment. His mode of 
living was very simple, and in his campaigns he 
shared all the sufferings and privations of the sol¬ 
diers, by whom he was both loved and feared. He 
was a friend to justice, and he had a sincere desire 
for the happiness of the people. Yet it is said 
that he sometimes indulged in wine to excess, and 
during intoxication was subject to fits of passion. 
A strong nature, like that of Trajan, may some¬ 
times have required excitement, notwithstanding 
his habitual temperance. It is difficult to decide 
between the testimony of his panegyrist Plinius, 
who commends the chastity of Trajan, and the 
testimony of Dion Cassius, the universal calum¬ 
niator, who says that he was addicted to shameful 
vices. Julian, a severe judge, has not spared him 
on this point. 

Nerva died in January a. d. 98, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Trajan, who was then at Cologne. He 
did not come to Rome for some months, being 
employed in settling the frontiers on the Rhine 
and the Danube. It was apparently about this 
time that the Chamavi and Angrivarii drove the 
Bructeri from their lands on the Rhine, and de¬ 
stroyed the greater part of them, the Romans 
being witnesses of the bloody combat, and seeing 
with indifference, or even pleasure, the mutual 
slaughter of their enemies. 

In a. d. 99 Trajan did not take the consulship, 
though it was usual for an emperor to hold this 
office in the year which followed his elevation. 
One of the consuls of this year was C. Sosius 
Senecio, whom Plutarch addresses in the beginning 
of his life of Romulus, and in several of his moral 
essays. Trajan entered Rome on foot, amidst the 
rejoicings of the Romans, accompanied by his wife 
Pompeia Plotina. This lady is highly commended 
by Plinius the younger for her modest virtues, and 
her affection to Marciana, the sister of Trajan. 
The title of Pater Patriae was accepted by the em¬ 
peror after his arrival at Rome, and the new desig¬ 
nation of Optimus. It seems probable that his wife 
and sister also had the title of Augustae. 

It was usual for a new emperor to bestow a gift 
of money on each of his soldiers, and it appears 
from the medals that Trajan made his congiarium 
in this year. He also showed the 6 ame liberality 
to the Roman citizens, and extended it to children 
under eleven years of age, who had not been 
allowed to share in former donations of this kind. 
The emperor made allowances for the bringing up of 
the children of poor free persons at Rome, the direct 
object being to encourage the procreation, or rather 
the preservation of children, who otherwise would 
have been allowed to perish. “ It is,” says Plinius 
( Panegyr . c. 27), “ a great inducement to bring up 
children, to raise them with the hope of receiving 
sustenance (alimenta), of receiving donations (con- 
giaria).” Plinius commends the emperor for being 
liberal out of his own means, that is, out of the 
imperial revenue; but this money came either from 
taxes, or from the produce of lands which be¬ 
longed to the fiscus. So long as a bounty is paid 
for the procreation of children, the state may rest 
secure that it will not want citizens. This system 
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was extended to other towns of Italy, where pro¬ 
vision was made for supporting the children of the 
poor. This was the mode in which the Roman 
policy attempted to meet an evil, which grows up 
in all large towns, a population without the means 
of subsistence (see the Tabula Alimentaria of 
Velleia). Trajan also occupied himself with pro¬ 
visioning Rome, a part of Roman policy which 
had been long established. There are only two 
ways of feeding a people ; one way is to let them 
feed themselves by removing all obstacles to free¬ 
dom of trade and freedom of communication ; the 
other is by taking from one to give to another, a 
system which is more agreeable to him who gains 
than to him who loses. Trajan punished the odious 
class of informers, a measure that will always be 
popular. 

There was at Rome a tax of five per cent 
(vicesima) on successions, that is, on property which 
came to a man by the death of another. This 
mode of raising a revenue contains the principle of 
the state assuming that a man’s title to property 
ceases with his life, for if the amount of the tax is 
carried high enough, the whole will go to the state. 
It is not like a tax annually paid upon the annual 
produce or value of land, which is only a contribu¬ 
tion of a portion of the fruits. Trajan (Plin. 
Paneg. c. 37, &c.) released from this tax on suc¬ 
cessions those heredes who were not extranei, and 
also those who succeeded to a small hereditas. 
Many of the public buildings at Rome were re¬ 
paired by the emperor in the early part of his 
reign, and he added accommodation to the Circus 
for five thousand persons. 

In the year a. d. 100, various persons enjoyed 
for a time the honour of the consulship ; Sex. 
Julius Frontinus, the author of a work on the 
aqueducts of Rome, Tertullus Cornutus, and C. 
Caecilius Plinius Secundus. In this year Marius 
Priscus, proconsul of Africa, was tried by the 
senate for peculation in his province. Plinius and 
Cornelius Tacitus, the historian, were appointed by 
the senate to prosecute. Priscu9 made no defence, 
and submitted to be convicted. He was banished, 
but he still enjoyed himself in his exile (Juv. Sat. 
viii. 120). Caecilius Classicus, proconsul of Baetica, 
was accused about the same time of pillaging the 
people whom he had been sent to govern. He died 
or killed himself before judgment was given (Plin. 
Ep. iii. 9); but the matter was still prosecuted: 
the property which Classicus had before he was 
governor was given to his daughter, and the rest 
was distributed among those whom he had robbed. 
Some of the accomplices of Classicus were also 
punished. The Panogyricus on Trajan, which is 
our authority for many of Trajan’s acts up to this 
time, was pronounced by Plinius in a. d. 100, the 
year in which he received the consular honour. 
Some additions were made to the Panegyricus 
after it was pronounced (Plin. Ep. iii. 13,18). It 
was perhaps about this time that Hadrian, after¬ 
wards emperor, married Sabina, the grand-niece of 
Trajan ; and to this date or somewhere about this 
time we may refer a letter of Plinius {Ep. iii. 20), 
in which he says that all the senators on the day 
of electing the magistrates demanded the vote by 
ballot (tabellas postulaverunt). 

In his fourth consulship, a. d. 101, Trajan left 
Rome for his campaign against the Daci. Deceba- 
lus, king of the Daci, had compelled Domitian to 
purchase peace by an annual payment of money; nnd 
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Trajan, either being tired of paying this shameful 
tribute, or having other grounds of complaint, de¬ 
termined on hostilities. Decebalus was defeated, and 
one of his sisters was taken prisoner, and many of 
his strong posts were captured. Trajan advanced 
as far as Zermizegethusa, probably the chief town 
of the Dacian king, and Decebalus at last sued for 
peace at the feet of the Roman emperor; but 
Trajan required him to send ambassadors to Rome 
to pray for the ratification of the treaty. The 
conqueror assumed the name of Dacicus, and en¬ 
tered Rome in triumph. 

Plinius {Ep. iv. 22) records a curious decision 
at Rome in the emperor’s consilium. Trebonius 
Rufinus, duumvir of Vienna, had put an end to 
certain games in that town, which had been esta¬ 
blished by a testamentary bequest; the ground of 
not allowing their celebration was, that the games 
were injurious to the morals of the people of Vienna. 
The case was carried by appeal to Rome, and the 
judgment of Rufinus was confirmed. When the 
members of the consilium were asked their opinion 
Junius Mauricus said that he wished such exhi* 
bitions could be Btopped at Rome also. This was 
the same man who gave Nerva a rebuke [Nerva, 
p. 1167]. (Plin. Ep. iv. 22.) 

It was probably some time in a. d. 103, that 
Trajan made an artificial harbour at Centum Cellae 
(Civita Vecchia), the form of which is recorded on 
a medal: the operations of constructing the port 
are described by Plinius {Ep. vi. 31). The port 
was called Trajanus Portus, but the old name of 
Centum Cellae afterwards prevailed. In this year 
or the following Plinius was sent by Trajan as 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia, with the title of 
Legatus and Propraetor, and with Consularis Po- 
testas. It was during his residence of about 
eighteen months in this province that part of his 
correspondence with Trajan took place, which is 
preserved in the tenth book of the letters of Pli- 
nius. He was particularly commissioned by the em¬ 
peror to examine the state of the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the towns, and to cut off all useless 
cost. The correspondence of Trajan with his go¬ 
vernor Bhows the good sense and moderation of the 
Roman emperor, his attention to business, his 
honest straightforward purpose. As to the treat¬ 
ment of the Christians in Bithynia, see Plinius, 
C. Caecilius Secundus. 

An embassy from a Sarmatian king (a. d. 104) 
passed through Nicaea in Bithynia on their way to 
Trajan (Plin. Ep. x. 14). In this year the remains 
of Nero’8 golden palace were burnt, and Orosius 
adds (vii. 12) that it was a visitation upon Trajan 
for his persecution of the Christians ; but as it is 
not proved to the satisfaction of all persons that 
Trajan was a persecutor, perhaps the historian may 
be mistaken in his opinion. Besides, the burning 
of Nero’s palace, who set the first example of per¬ 
secution, does not seem to have been an appro¬ 
priate punishment for Trajan, even if he deserved 
punishment. 

In this year Trajan commenced his second Da¬ 
cian war against Decebalus, who, it is said, had 
broken the treaty ; and when Trajan required him 
to surrender himself, he refused, and prepared for 
resistance. The senate declared Decebalus an 
enemy, and Trajan conducted the campaign in 
person. The Dacian attempted to rid himself of 
his formidable enemy by sending two pretended 
deserters to assassinate him when he was in 
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Maeeia. Longinus, one of the generals of Trajan 
was surprised by Decebalus in an ambuscade, and 
the Dacian king offered to restore him,, if Trajan 
would grant peace, restore the country as far as the 
Danube, and pay the expenses of the war. Trajan, 
who could not accept such terms as these, gave an 
evasive answer, and in the mean time Longinus 
relieved the emperor from his difficulty by poison¬ 
ing himself. In order to effect a communication 
with the country north of the Danube, Apollo- 
dorus the architect constructed, by Trajan’s com¬ 
mand, a bridge over the river, which is described 
by Dion Cassius (Ixviii. 13, and the valuable note 
of Reimarus), though his description is inaccurate, 
and his measurements exaggerated. “ When the 
water is very low, some of the piles stand two or 
three feet above it.” (Wilkinson's Wallachia and 
Moldavia , p. 5.) The bridge was built at a place 
called Szernecz. The piers were of enonnous size, 
but the arches were constructed of wood. Trajan 
crossed the Danube on his new bridge, and entered 
Dacia. He found great obstacles in this country, 
where there were no roads, and every thing was 
almost in a state of nature. Hadrian commanded 
a legion under the emperor, and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself in this Dacian campaign. De- 
qebahis being defeated on every side, killed himself, 
and liis head was carried to Rome. Dacia was re¬ 
duced to the form of a Roman province ; strong 
forts were built in various places, and Roman co¬ 
lonies were planted. It is generally supposed that 
the column at Rome called the Column of Trajan 
was erected to commemorate his Dacian victories. 
On his return Trajan had a triumph, and he ex¬ 
hibited games to the people for one hundred and 
twenty-three days, a time long enough to satisfy 
the avidity of the Romans for these spectacles. 
Eleven thousand animals were slaughtered during 
these amusements ; and an army of gladiators, 
ten thousand men, gratified the Romans by killing 
one another. We must assume that there was at 
least another army as large to prevent the outbreak 
of so many desperate men. Probably many of 
these gladiators were prisoners, (a. d. 105.) 

About this time Arabia Petraea was subjected 
to the empire by A. Cornelius Palma, the governor 
of Syria ; and an Indian embassy came to Rome. 

Trajan constructed a road across the Pomptine 
marshes, and built magnificent bridges across the 
streams. Buildings, probably mansiones, were con¬ 
structed by the side of this road. He also called 
in all the old money, and issued a new coinage. 

In the autumn of b. c. J 06 Trajan left Rome to 
make war on the Armenians and the Parthians. 
The pretext for the war was that Exedares, the 
king of Armenia, had received the diadem from the 
Parthian king, and he ought to have received it 
from the Roman emperor, as Tiridates had received 
it from Nero. When Chosroes, the Parthian king, 
knew that Trajan was seriously bent on war, he 
sent ambassadors, who found Trajan at Athens, 
and, in the name of Chosroes, offered him presents, 
and informed him that Chosroes lmd deposed Exe¬ 
dares, and begged him to confer the crown on Par- 
thamasiris. Trajan refused his presents, and said 
, that when he arrived in Syria he would do what 
was proper. He reached Seleucia in Syria in the 
month of December, and entered Antioch early in 
the following January. The evidence for the in¬ 
terview at Antioch between the emperor and Igna¬ 
tius, which ended in the condemnation of Ignatius, 
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is stated elsewhere [Ignatius]. The circumstances, 
as told, are exceedingly improbable, and sound cri¬ 
ticism would lead us to reject the genuineness of 
the narrative contained in the Martyrdom of Ig¬ 
natius on the internal evidence alone. 

From Antioch Trajan marched to Armenia, by 
way of Samosata, on the Euphrates, which he took. 
He thence advanced to Sataia, and Elegia, a town 
in Armenia, where he granted Parthamasiris an 
interview. Parthamasiris had already written to 
Trajan, and in his letter he assumed the title of 
king. Trajan sent no answer, and he wrote again, 
dropping the title of king, and prayed that M. 
Junius, governor of Cappadocia, might be sent to 
him: Trajan sent to him the son of Junius. The 
Armenian king took the diadem from his head, 
and placed it at the feet of Trajan, who sat on his 
tribunal within the Roman camp. He expected 
that Trajan would give it back to him, but he was 
told that Armenia was now a Roman province, and 
he was sent away escorted by some horsemen. 
The kings of tne countries bordering on Armenia 
made a form of submission to the Roman emperor ; 
the king of the Iberi, of the Sauromatae, of Colchis, 
and others. 

Trajan returned by way of Edcssa, where lie 
was well received by the cautious Abgarus, king 
of Osrhoene, who now made his apology for not 
having paid the emperor a visit at Antioch, and 
through the interest of his son Arbandes, whom 
Trajan had seen and liked, the king of Osrhoene 
was excused for his former want of respect. The 
transactions with some of the petty chieftains of 
Mesopotamia hardly merit a notice, but military 
operations in this country are dangerous enough 
even without a formidable enemy, and the emperor 
set his soldiers an example of endurance, which 
may have been an act of prudence as of hardihood. 
The town of Singar (Sinjar) is one of those which 
are mentioned as having been taken by the Romans. 
The history of this campaign of Trajan is lost, and 
the few scattered notices that remain of it do not 
enable us to construct even a probable narrative. 
In fact the period from a. d. J OH to a. d. 115 is 
nearly a blank ; it is even doubful whether Trajan 
ever returned to Rome. The year a. d. 112 was 
the sixth and last consulship of Trajan, and there 
is some slight evidence which renders it probable 
that he was at Rome in this year. 

In the spring of a. d. 115 he left Syria on his 
Parthian expedition. He had constructed boats of 
the timber which the forests near Nisibis supplied, 
and they were conveyed on waggons to the Tigris, 
for the formation of a bridge of boats. He crossed 
the river and advanced into the country of Adiabene, 
an event which is recorded by an extant medal. 
The whole of this country, in which were situated 
Gaugamela and Arbela, places memorable in the 
history of Alexander, was subdued. From Adia- 
bene he marched to Babylon, according to Dion 
Cassius (Ixviii. 26), and he must therefore have rc- 
crossed the Tigris. His course was through the 
desert to the Euphrates, and past the site of Hit 
(Is), where he saw the springs of bitumen, which 
was used for cement at Babylon, and which He¬ 
rodotus has described. Trajan meditated (Dion 
Cass.) the formation of a canal from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, in order that he might convey his 
boats along it, and construct a bridge over the 
lower course of the Tigris, We must suppose that 
the bridge of boats over the upper Tigris in Adia- 
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bene was intended to remain ; and that Trajan had 
also sent boats down the Euphrates, which Dion 
Cassius has not mentioned. Dion Cassius's nar¬ 
rative, which exists only in the epitome of Xiphi- 
linus, is very confused. There were already canals 
existing, which joined the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and we must therefore suppose that they required 
clearing out, and were not in a fit condition for 
the transit of boats. According to Dion Cassius, 
Trajan did not cut the intended canal, for fear that 
the Euphrates might be drained by it of its waters. 
Accordingly, the boats were taken across by land, 
the Tigris was bridged, and the Roman emperor 
entered the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. This 
event was commemorated by his assuming the name 
of Parthicus, though it seems that he had assumed 
it before. (See the medal at the close of this 
article.) 

Tillemont supposes that Trajan returned to 
Antioch in the winter of a. d. 115, during which 
happened the great earthquake, which nearly de¬ 
stroyed Antioch and many other cities ; but Dion 
Cassius places the earthquake before the capture of 
Ctesiphon. This terrible calamity, which was as 
awful in its circumstances as the great earthquake 
of Lisbon in the last century, destroyed a great 
number of buildings and many people : Pedo the 
consul perished, and Trajan escaped through a 
window, with a slight injury, being led forth by a 
man of supernatural size. 

In the following year Trajan descended the 
Tigris and entered the Erythraean Sea (the Persian 
Gulf). The king of the district called Mesene, 
between the lower course of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, subpiitted to the emperor. Dion Cassius 
adds that Trajan sailed as far as the Ocean, and 
seeing a vessel bound for India, said that he would 
have gone thither, if he were younger. In the 
mean time he was losing his Eastern conquests as 
quick as he had gained them ; some of his governors 
were slaughtered, and others expelled. He sent 
his generals Lusius and Maximus to restore obe¬ 
dience. Maximus lost his life ; but Lusius was 
successful, for he recovered Nisibis, and took 
Edessa by storm and burnt it. Seleucia on the 
Tigris, near Ctesiphon, was taken and burnt by 
Erycius Claras and Julius Alexander. It appears 
that the whole country east of the Tigris from 
noTth to south, had risen against the Romans. 
Returning to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give 
the Parthians a king. He assembled the Romans 
and ParthianB in a great plain near the city, and 
ascending a lofty tribunal, he commemorated his 
own exploits, and concluded by declaring Partha- 
maspates king of the Parthians, and placing the 
diadem on his head. The conquest of Arabia is 
recorded by several medals among the exploits of 
Trajan, but it is impossible to say which of the 
several parts of Asia included under that name, 
was conquered by him. Dion Cassius says: “ after 
this he went into Arabia and attacked the Atreni, 
who had revolted ; and their city is neither large 
nor rich.” By Arabia he here means northern 
Mesopotamia, for Atra is A1 Hadhr. ( London Geog. 
Journal^ vol. xi. p. 17.) Trajan was obliged to 
raise the siege of this town. Tillemont supposes 
that Trajan entered the Indian Ocean, and pene¬ 
trated “ even to the extremities of Arabia Felix,” 
but it is impossible to adopt his conclusions from 
the evidence that he produces. 

Trajan fell ill after the siege of Atra, and as his 
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complaint grew worse, he set out for Italy, leaving 
Hadrian in Syria, and Parthia again hostile, for 
the Parthians had ejected the king whom Trajan 
gave them. The emperor seems to have had a 
variety of complaints, both dropsy and paralysis. 
He lived to reach Selinus in Cilicia, afterwards 
called Trajanopolis, where he died in the early 
part of August, a. d. 117, after a reign of nineteen 
years six months and fifteen days. His ashes were 
taken to Rome in a golden urn, carried in triumphal 
procession, and deposited under the column which 
bears his. name. He left no children, and he was 
succeeded by Hadrian. 

Trajan constructed several great roads in the 
empire ; he built libraries at Rome, one of which, 
called the Ulpia Bitrfiotheca , is often mentioned ; 
and a theatre in the Campus Martius. His great 
work was the Forum Trajanum, the site of which 
was an elevation which wa9 removed, and the 
ground was levelled to a plain, in the centre of 
which was placed the column of Trajan, the height 
of which marked the height of the earth which had 
been removed. The inscription on the column 
fixes the date at the year a. d. 112, the sixth con¬ 
sulship of Trajan. Apollodorus was Trajan’s 
architect. Trajan constructed the port of Ancona, 
on the ancient mole of which there still stands a 
triumphal arch, dedicated to Trajan, his wife, and 
his sister. The inscription on the bridge of Alcan¬ 
tara over the Tagus belonged to the year a. n. 106, 
but though the inscription was in honour of Trajan, 
it states that the bridge was made at the common 
expense of the several towns which are there 
mentioned. 

Under the reign of Trajan lived Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, C. Cornelius Tacitus, the Younger 
Plinius, and various others of less note. Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Epictetus, survived Trajan. The jurists 
Juventius Celsus, and Neratiii8Priscus,were living 
under Trajan. 

The authorities for part of the reign of Trajan 
are very defective. Tillemont, with all his in¬ 
dustry, has not been able to construct a narrative 
of the latter years of his reign, which we can fully 
accept, and his chronology is open to several ob¬ 
jections. Still the life of Trajan in the Ilistoire 
des Empercurs (vol. ii.) contains all the materials 
that exist for the reign of this distinguished man, 
and, with the notes of Reimaras on the sixty- 
eighth book of Dion Cassius, must be the founda¬ 
tion of any future attempts to give a satisfactory 
history of this period. There is an essay by H, 
Francke, Zur Geschichte Trajam und seiner Zeit~ 
genossen , <Jc., 1837, which is well spoken o£ [G. L.] 



COIN OP TRAJANUS, 

TRAJA'NUS, comes, a general of the emperor' 
Valens. In a. d. 373 he conducted the war against 
the Persians, and defeated Sapor with great 
slaughter. He spent the winter with Valens afc 
Antioch, and in the following year (374) was sent 
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into Armenia, with secret orders to put to death 
Para the king of Armenia, who was an ally of 
the Romans, but was distrusted by the emperor. 
On his arrival in Armenia, Trajan invited Para to 
a banquet, where he was treacherously murdered 
by die Roman soldiers. [Arsacidae, p. 364, a.] 
In A. D. 377 the Goths rose in arms, and laid 
waste Thrace and the surrounding countries. Gra- 
tian sent Richomir at the head of a large army to 
stop their ravages, and Valens despatched forces 
under the command of Trajan and Profuturus. 
These three generals fought a battle with the 
Goths, which lasted from the morning to the even¬ 
ing, without any decisive advantage being gained 
on either side, according to Ammianus Marcellinus. 
It would appear, however, that the Romans suffered 
most, and Theodoret even speaks of the defeat of 
Trajan. In the following year (378) at all events 
the Goths assumed the offensive. Valens was so 
displeased with the conduct of Trajan in the late 
campaign, that he deprived him of his command as 
general of the infantry, and conferred it upon So- 
bastianus. The emperor, however, recalled him to 
the army shortly afterwards, and he fell in the 
course of the same year at the fatal battle of Adri- 
anople, in which Valens himself perished, August 
9th, 378. [Valbns.] Trajan continued firm in 
the Catholic faith, although he served an Arian 
master, and accordingly his praises have been cele¬ 
brated by the ecclesiastical writers. (Amm. Marc, 
xxix. 1, xxx. 1, xxxi. 7, 13; Theodoret. iv. 30; 
Basil, Ep. 376, 377 ; Tillemont, Hhtoire des Em- 
pereurs , vol. v.) 

TRAMBE'LUS (Tpa/*§7j\os), a son of Telamon 
and Theaneira or Hesione, a king of the Leleges. 
(Athen. ii. p. 43.) When his mother was with 
child with him, she fled to Miletus, where she was 
received by king Arion, who also brought up her 
boh Trambelus. In the time of the Trojan war, 
when Achilles came to Miletus, he slew Trambelus, 
but greatly repented when he learnt that he was a 
son of Telamon. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 467.) Another 
tradition places Trambelus in the island of Lesbos. 
(Parthen. Erot. 26.) [L. S.J 

TRANQUILLI'NA, SABI'NIA. [Sabinia.] 
TRANQUILLUS, SUETO'NIUS. [Sueto¬ 
nius.] 

TRAULUS MONTA'NUS, a Roman eques, 
and one of the paramours of Messalina, was put 
to death by Claudius in a. d. 48. (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 36.) 

TREBA'NIA GENS, occurs only on coins; a 
specimen of which is annexed. The obverse repre* 
sents the head of Pallas, and the reverse Jupiter 
in a quadriga, with l. tueban. and underneath 
roma. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 326.) 
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TREBATIUS, mentioned by Appian as the 
leader of the Samnites in the Social war, b. c. 90 
—8.9, is probably a false reading for Egnatius, 
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(Appian, D. C. i. 52, with SchweighauSer’s note.) 
[Egnatius, No. 2.] 

TREBA'THJS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 
TREBATIUS TESTA. [Testa.] 

TREBELLIA'NUS, one of the most insigni¬ 
ficant and despicable of the herd of thirty tyrants 
enumerated by Pollio [see Aureolus]. He was 
a Cilician robber, who called his castle in the fast¬ 
nesses of the I saurian mountains the Palatium, 
established a mint, and gave himself the title of 
emperor. But having been tempted to quit his 
stronghold and descend into the plain, he was there 
encountered and slain by Causisoleus, an Egyptian, 
one of the generals of Gallienus. (Trebell. Poll. 
Trig. Tyrann. xxv.) [W. R.] 

TREBELLIE'NUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

TREBE'LLIUS. 1. Q. Trebellius, a cen¬ 
turion in the second Punic war, was rewarded by 
Scipio in B. c. 210 with the corona muralis. (Liv. 
xxvi. 48.) For details see Diuitius, No. 1. 

2. M. Trebellius, of Fregellae, served in Uly- 
ricum under the legate L. Coeliu9 during the war 
against Perseus in b. c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 21.) 

3. M. Trebellius, a friend of Sex. Naevius, 
b. c. 81. (Cic .pro Quint. 5.) 

4. L. Trebellius, tribune of the plebs, a c. 
67, joined his colleague, L. Roscius Otho, in op¬ 
posing the rogation of Gabinius for conferring upon 
Pompeius the command of the war against the 
pirates. Trebellius had promised the senate that 
he would die before he allowed the proposition to 
pass into a law; and as neither threats nor en¬ 
treaties induced him to withdraw his veto, Gabi¬ 
nius proposed to the tribes to deprive him of It is 
office. Seventeen out of thirty-five tribes had al¬ 
ready voted for his degradation, when Trebellius 
gave way. (Ascon. in Cornel, p. 71, ed. Orelli ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvi. 7,13 ; comp. Otho, p. 65. a.) 

5. L. Trebellius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
47, resisted his colleague, P. Dolabella, who had 
proposed a measure for the abolition of debts. 
Great tumults arose in consequence at Rome, in 
which Dolabella’s party was eventually defeated. 
[See Vol. I. p. 1059.] Trebellius was as much 
involved in debt as Dolabella, and he had only 
opposed the latter in order to please Caesar. Ac¬ 
cordingly after the death of the dictator, he at¬ 
tempted, by Antony’s assistance, to carry the very 
measure which he had formerly resisted. He was 
one of Antony’s friends, whom he accompanied in 
his campaign against D. Bratus in b. c. 43. (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 29; Plut. Anton. 9; Cic. Phil. vi. 4, x. 
10, xi. 6, xii. 8, xiii. 2, 12; Cic. ad Fam. xi. 13. 
§ 41) 

6. A. Trebellius, a Roman eques, deserted 
from the Pompeian party to Caesar in the Spanish 
war, b. c. 45. (Auctor, B. Hi$p. 26.) 

7. M. Trebellius, the legatus of Vitellius, the 
governor of Syria in a. d. 36. (Tac. Ann. vl 41.) 

TREBE'LLIUS CALCA, pretended to be 
Clodius, and actually came before the court of the 
centumviri, to lay claim to the property of Clodius*. 
(Val. Max. ix. 15. § 4.) 1 

TREBELLIUS MA'XIMUS, was one of the 
three commissioners appointed in the reign of Nero, 
a. d. 61, to take the census of the Gauls. He 
was consul suffectus in the following year (a. d. 
62) with L. Annaeus Seneca; and accordingly a 
Senatusconsultum passed in their consulship is 
i quoted under the title of Senatusconsultum Trebelr 
| lianum. (Gaius, ii. 251, 253; Dig. 36. tit. J.) 
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Trebellius afterwards succeeded Pctronius Turpili- 
anus in the government of Britain, where he was 
hated by the army on account of his inactivity, 
pusillanimity, and avarice. In the commotions 
which followed the death of Nero, Roscius Caelius, 
the legate of Trebellius, induced the soldiers to 
rise against their general. Trebellius quitted the 
island, and fled to Vitellius. The latter, however, 
did not replace Trebellius in the government, but 
sent Vettius Bolanus to occupy the vacant post. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 46, Hist . i. 60, ii. 65, Agr. 16.) 

TREBE'LLIUS PO'LLIO, one of the six 
“ Scriptores Historiae Augustae” [see Capito¬ 
linus]. His name is prefixed to the biographies 
of, 1. The two Valeriani, father and eon ; 2. The 
Oallieni; 3. The thirty tyrants ; 4. Claudius ; the 
last-named piece being addressed to Constantine. 
We learn from Vopiscus that the lives written by 
Trebellius Pollio commenced with Philippus and 
extended down to Claudius. Of these, all as far 
as the Valeriani, regarding whom but a short 
fragment remains, have been lost, thus accounting 
for the gap in the series which we noticed under 
Capitolinus. Vopiscus does not give Pollio a 
very high character as an historian, for he accuses 
him ( Aurelian . c. 2) of having recorded many 
things meagrely and many things carelessly, but 
we have no reason to form very high expectations, 
for he tells us himself, at the close of his book on 
the Thirty Tyrants, that he did not write but dic¬ 
tated these memoirs, and with such rapidity that 
he could not draw his breath. He flourished as 
we have seen above under Constantine, and was 
anterior to Vopiscus. For editions, translations, 
&c. see Capitolinus. [W. R.] 

M. TRE'BIUS GALLUS, one of Caesar’s offi¬ 
cers in Gaul in b. c. 58. (Caes. B. G. iii. 7.) 

TRE'BIUS NIGER. [Niger.] 

TRE'BIUS SERGIA'NUS, consul under Ha¬ 
drian in a. d. 132, with C. Scrius Augurinus 
(Fasti.) 

TRE'BIUS STA'TIUS. [Statius.] 

TREBO'NIA GENS, plebeian, was of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, and gained distinction as early 
as b. c. 447, but none of its members obtained the 
consulship under the republic, during which time 
likewise we find none of them mentioned with any 
surname. 

TREBONIA'NUS GALLUS, the Roman em¬ 
peror, is spoken of under Gallus, but as no coin 
of his is given under that head, it is inserted 
here, 
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TREBO'NIUS. 1. L. Trebonius, tribune of 
the plebs b. c. 447, obtained the surname of Asper 
on account of his frequent attacks upon the patres. 
He proposed and carried a plebiscitum, that if the 
ten tribunes were not chosen before the comitia 
were dissolved, those who were elected should not 
fill up the number (oo-optare\ but that the comitia 


should be continued till the ten were elected. 
(Liv. iii. 65, v. 10.) 

2. Cn. Trebonius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 
401, vigorously resisted the attempts of the patres 
to undermine the law of his ancestor. (Liv. v. 11.) 

3. M. Trebonius, consular tribune in b. c. 383. 
(Liv. vi. 21.) 

4. P. Trebonius, consular tribune b. c. 379. 
(Diod. xv. 51.) His name does not occur in Livy 
(vi. 30) among the consular tribunes of that year. 

5. C. Trebonius, legatus of the consul L. Papi- 
rius Cursor in b. c. 293. (Liv. x. 40.) 

6. Trebonius, slew C. Lusius, a nephew of 
C. Marius, for attempting a criminal assault upon 
him. [Lusius.] 

7. A. Trebonius, proscribed by Sulla. (Cic. 
Verr. i. 47.) 

8. P. Trebonius, brother of No. 6, attempted 
to leave his brother some property, but his will 
was declared void by Verres. (Cic, l. c .) 

9. A. Trebonius, a Roman eques and a 
negotiator or money-lender in the provinces, was 
recommended by Cicero to the proconsul Lentulus 
in b. c. 56. (Cic. ad Fam. i. 3.) 

10. C. Trebonius, a distinguished Roman 
eques, the father of the following. (Cic. ad Fam . 
x. 28, Phil. xiii. 10.) 

11. C. Trebonius, played rather a prominent 
part in the last days of the republic. He com¬ 
menced public life as a supporter of the aristocra- 
tical party, and in his quaestorship (b. c. 60) he 
attempted to prevent the adoption of P. Clodius 
into a plebeian family, contrary to the wish of the 
triumvirs. (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21.) He changed 
sides, however, soon afterwards, and in his tribu¬ 
nate of the plebs (b.c. 55) he was the instru¬ 
ment of the triumvirs in proposing that Pompey 
should have the two Spains, Crassus Syria, and 
Caesar the Gauls and Illyricum for another period 
of five years. This proposal received the appro¬ 
bation of the comitia, and is known by the name of 
the Lex Trebonia. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 33 ; Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 8. b. § 2.) For this service he was re¬ 
warded by being appointed one of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul, where he remained till the breaking out 
of the civil war in b. c. 49. In the course of the 
same year he was intrusted by Caesar with the 
command of the land forces engaged in the siege of 
Massilia. (Caes. B. G. v. 24, vi. 40, B. C. i. 36, 
ii. 1 ; Dion Cass. xli. 19 ; Cic. ad Att. viii. 3. 
§ 7.) In b. c. 48 Trebonius was city-praetor, and 
in the discharge of his duties resisted tne seditious 
attempts of his colleague M. Caelius Rufus to 
obtain by force the repeal of Caesar’s law respect¬ 
ing the payment of debts. The history of these 
events is related elsewhere. [Vol. III. p. 672, b.] 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 20, 21; Dion Cass. xlii. 22.) 
Towards the end of b. c. 47, Trebonius, as pro¬ 
praetor, succeeded Q. Cassius Longinus in the 
government of Further Spain, but was expelled 
from the province by a mutiny of the soldiers who 
espoused the Pompeian party, Notwithstanding 
this want of success, he still continued to enjoy 
the favour and confidence of Caesar, who raised 
him to the consulship in the month of October, 
b. c. 45, and promised him the province of Asia. 
(Dion Cass, xliii. 29, 46.) In return for all these 
honours and favours, Trebonius was one of the 
prime movers in the conspiracy to assassinate his 
benefactor, and among the many instances of black 
ingratitude on the fatal Ides of March, his was 
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one of the blackest. It had been assigned to Tre- 
boniua to keep Antonius engaged in conversation 
outside the senate-house while the other conspi¬ 
rators perpetrated the foul deed. Trebonius did 
not remain long at Rome after the murder of 
Caesar, but went as proconsul to the province of 
Asia. In the following year (b. c. 43) he sent a 
supply of money to M. Brutus in Macedonia, and 
to C. Cassius who was attempting to obtain pos¬ 
session of Syria. In the course of the same year, 
Dolabella, who had received from Antonius tho 
province of Syria, appeared before Smyrna, where 
Trebonius was then residing, surprised the town in 
the night time, and slew Trebonius in his bed. 
For details see Dolabella, p. 1059, b. (Dion 
Cass. xliv. 14, 19, xlvii. 21, 26, 29; Plut. Brut. 
19 ; Appian, B.C. ii. 113, 117, iii. 2, 26 ; Cic. 
Phil. ii. 11, 14, xi. 1, 2, 4, xii. 10, xiii. 10, ad 
Fam. x. 28, ad Att. xiv. 10, ad Fam. xii. 12, 14, 
15.) A few of Cicero’s letters are addressed to 
this Trebonius (ad Fam. x. 28, xii. 16, xv. 20,21). 
The panegyrics which Cicero pronounces upon this 
ungrateful wretch in his letters and in the Phi¬ 
lippics are most disgusting, and the language which 
the orator uses on one occasion in reference to the 
murder of the great man to whom he owed his own 
life, is positively so loathsome that it deprives us 
of almost all pity for his own fate. Thus he 
writes to Trebonius (ad Fam. x. 28): — “Quam 
\ellem ad illas pulcherrimas epulas me Idibus 
Martiis invitasses! reliquiarum nihil haberemus.” 

12. Trebonius, a contemporary of Horace, de¬ 
tected in adultery, is otherwise unknown. (Hor, 
Sat. i. 4, 114.) 

TREBO'NIUS GARUCIA'NUS, procurator 
of Africa at the death of Nero, a. d. 68, put to 
death Clodius Macer, the governor of the province, 
by the command of Galba. (Tac. Hist. i. 7.) 
TREBO'NIUS RUFI'NUS. [Rufinus.1 

TREME'LLIA GENS, plebeian, is first men¬ 
tioned towards the end of the second Punic war, 
but never obtained much importance. None of its 
members held the consulship. They bore the sur¬ 
names of Scrofa and Flaccus : the latter cogno¬ 
men is omitted under Flaccus, and is therefore 
given below. 

TREME'LLIUS. 1. Cn. Tremeluus Flac¬ 
cus, of quaestorian rank in a c. 205, was sent on 
an embassy, in that year, with four colleagues, to 
king Attalus, and brought back with him the sacred 
stone, which represented the Mother of the Gods. 
He was plebeian aedile in B. c. 203 and praetor in 
202, when he obtained Sicily as his province. (Liv. 
xxix. 11, xxx. 26, 27.) 

2. Cn. Tremeluus, one of the decemvirs in 
b.c. 173 for dividing certain lands in Liguria and 
Cisalpine Gaul among the Roman citizens and the 
Latin allies. (Liv. xlii. 4.) 

3. Cn. Tremellius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
167. (Liv. xlv. 15.) 

4. Cn. Tremellius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
160, was condem'ned to pay a fine on account of 
his having insulted the pontifex maximus M. Aemi- 
lius Lepidus, (Liv. Epit. 47.) 

TRE'MULUS, Q. MA'RCIUS, a plebeian, 
was twice consul with the patrician P. Cornelius 
Arvina, the first time in B. c. 306, and the second 
time in B. c. 288. In his first consulship Tremulus 
carried on wars against the Hemici and Anagnini, 
whom he conquered with ease, and then marched 
to the assistance of his colleague in Samnium. On 
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his arrival in the latter country he was unexpect¬ 
edly attacked by the Samnites, but Cornelius 
came to his succour, and the two armies gained a 
brilliant victory over the enemy. Cornelius re¬ 
mained in Samnium, but Tremulus returned to 
Rome, where he celebrated a triumph over the 
Hemici and Anagnini, and an equestrian statue 
was erected to him in the forum before the temple 
of Castor. (Liv. ix. 42, 43; Fasti Capit.; Cic. 
Phil. vi. 5 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6.) 

TRIA'RIA, the wife of L. Vitellius, the brother 
of the emperor of that name, was distinguished for 
her haughtiness and cruelty. (Tac. Hist. ii. 63, 
64, iii. 77.) 

TRIA'RIUS. 1. A rhetorician, frequently 
mentioned by M. Seneca. (Suas. 2, 5,6, Controv. 
1, 2, et alibi.) 

2. A friend of the younger Pliny, who addresses 
one letter to him (Ep. vi. 23). 

TRIA'RIUS, VALE'RIUS. 1. L. Valerius 
Triarius, was quaestor urbanus in b.c. 81 (Cic. 
Verr. i. 14), and subsequently praetor. He was 
propraetor in Sardinia in b. c. 77, when he re¬ 
pulsed Lepidus who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the laws of 
Sulla. (Ascon. in Scaur, p. 19, ed. Orelli.) Tri- 
ariua served under Lucullus as one of his legates 
in the war against Mithridates, and at first gained 
considerable distinction by his zeal and activity. 
[For details, see Lucullus, p. 833.] In b. c. 68 
Triarius was despatched to the assistance of Fabius, 
who had been intrusted with the defence of Pon- 
tus, while Lucullus invaded Armenia, and who 
was now attacked by Mithridates with overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers. Triarius compelled Mithridates to 
assume the defensive, and early in the following 
year he commenced active operations against the 
Pontic king. Anxious to gain the victory over 
Mithridates before the arrival of Lucullus, Triarius 
allowed himself to be attacked at a disadvantage, 
and was totally defeated with great slaughter. 
From the expression of Cicero (de Leg. Man. 9) 
we might conclude that every man in the army 
perished ; but this does not appear to have been 
the case. Plutarch says that seven thousand Ro¬ 
mans fell, among whom were a hundred and fifty 
centurions and twenty-four tribunes; and that 
Lucullus, who arrived a few days afterwards, was 
obliged to secrete Triarius from the fury of his 
troops. This fatal battle, which was one of the 
severest blows that the Roman arms had sustained 
for a long time, was fought near Zela, at the same 
spot where Caesar afterwards gained a victory over 
Pharnaces. (Appian, Milk. 88, 89,112,120; Plut. 
Pomp. 35; Dion Cass. xxxv. 10—12; Cic. de 
Leg. Man. 9 ; Liv. Ep. 98 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 3.) 
In Livy (/. c .) the praenomen of Triarius is erro¬ 
neously Caius. 

2. P. Valerius Triarius, the son of the pre¬ 
ceding, accused M. Aemilius Scaurus, in B. c. 54, 
first of repetundae and next of ambitus. Scaurus 
was defended on both occasions by Cicero. (Ascon,. 
in Scaur, p. 19 ; Cic. pro Scaur. I, 2, ad Att. iv. 
16. § 8, iv. 17. §2 , ad Q. Fr. iii. 2. § 3). For 
details, see Scaurus, p. 737, b. 

3. C. Valerius Triarius, perhaps a brother 
of No. 2, was a friend of Cicero, who introduces 
him as one of the speakers in his dialogue De Ftni- 
bus (i. 5), and praises his oratory in his Brutus 
(c. 76). His sister Valeria Paula divorced her 
husband in b. c. 50, and married D. Brutus. (Cael, 
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ap. Oic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) On the breaking out of the 
civil war Triarius espoused the cause of Pompey, 
who appointed him and Laelius in B. c. 48 to the 
command of the ships which were furnished by the 
province of Asia. He was present at the battle of 
Pharsalia, and it is said to have been by his advice 
that Pompey ordered his troops to stand still and 
receive the charge of Caesar’s soldiers, a mistake 
in the opinion of his great -opponent. Triarius 
perished in the civil wars, probably in Africa, for 
Cicero speaks in b. c. 45 of his death, and adds, 
that Triarius had left him the guardian of his 
children. (Caes. B. C. iii. 5, 92 ; Cic. Brut. 76, 
ad Att. xii. 28. § 3.) 

TRIBONIA'NUS was a son of Macedonianus, 
according to Suidas. There are in Suidas two 
articles on Tribonianus, both of which have been 
supposed to refer to the same person. They are 
a strange medley of confusion. The first article 
begins by saying that Tribonianus was a Greek 
and an atheist, and in all respects averse to the 
faith of the Christians ; in fact the latter part of 
the character is an explanation of what the zealot 
from whom this fragment is taken meant by an 
atheist. He is further described as a flatterer and 
a cheat, and as persuading Justinian that he would 
not die, but would be translated to heaven in the 
flesh (Suidas, s. v. Tpt€an/iav6s, ed. Gaisford, and 
the notes). The foolish compiler seems not to have 
perceived that a profession of atheism and a promise 
of heaven to the emperor are hardly consistent 
things. 

lie is further said to have had great natural 
powers, and to have made acquirements inferior to 
those of no man of his age; but he was wonderfully 
greedy of money, and he sold justice for lucre ; 
every day he repealed some laws, and made others, 
selling to each according to his wants. This is 
taken from Procopius ( Persica , i. 24). He lived 
many years in honour, and died a natural death, 
having suffered no ill from any one, for he was 
cunning, and pleasant in his manners, and he threw 
a shade over his avarice by the abundance of his 
learning. This is the character which we have of 
the quaestor of Justinian. 

The other article appears to be intended by 
Suidas to refer to another person of the same name, 
whom he calls a native of Side in Pamphylia, but 
he also calls him a lawyer or advocate, and a very 
learned man. He however makes him a contem¬ 
porary of Justinian, for one of his works was ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor. The list of his works 
given by Suidas is a list of trifles ; and no legal 
work is enumerated among them. It may be 
safely affirmed that Tribonian the jurist was not 
the author of any of the works enumerated in this 
second article of Suidas. 

Tribonianus was successively quaestor, consul, 
and master of the offices to Justinian. In a. d. 
531 he was disgraced in consequence of a popular 
tumult, but he was soon restored, and remained in 
office until Mb death in a. d. 645. His name is 
recorded among those who made the legal compi¬ 
lations of Justinian. In A. D. 628 he was one of 
the ten commissioners appointed by Justinian to 
form his first codex: he had at that time the title 
of “ Vir magnificus magisteria dignitate inter 
agentes decoratus.” In a.d, 530 Tribonianus, then 
quaestor, was commissioned with sixteen others, to 
compile the Digest or Pandect; and Tribonianus 
himself, and the four professors (antecessores) 
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Theophilus, Craterus, Dorotheus and Anatolius, 
were the most active among the commissioners. In 
December a.d. 533 the Digest was promulgated as 
law. 

During the time that he was employed on the 
Pandect, Tribonianus and the two professors, Theo¬ 
philus and Dorotheus, were commissioned to com¬ 
pile an Institutional work. Tribonian had at this 
time the title of “ Vir magnificus, magister, et Ex- 
quaestor sacri palatii nostri” ( Instit . Prooemium), 
and they took as their basis the Institutional work 
of Gaius, and produced the four books of the Insti¬ 
tutions of Justinian, which were published in 
November a.d. 533. The revised or second edition 
of the Codex was also the work of Tribonianus and 
four other jurists, and it was published in December 
A. d. 534. ( Constitutio , Cordi, &c.) 

It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the 
services of Tribonianus as distinct from those of 
the other commissioners. He had the superintend¬ 
ence of the Digest, and may have taken the chief 
part in planning the work ; and to his activity it 
was owing, that the large collection of juristical 
writings was made, from which the compilers se¬ 
lected the materials for the Digest (Constituting 
Tanta, &c.). He had a well-stocked library of the 
old writers on law. As to the compilations made 
by Tribonian and his associates see the article 
Justinianus. 

Gibbon (c. 44) has expanded the scanty and 
scandalous notices of Procopius (Persica, i. 23, 24, 
and Anecdota, 13,20) and Suidas after his peculiar 
fashion. There is a life of Justinian and Tribonian 
by J. P. de Ludewig, entitled “ Vita JuBtiniani 
Magni atque Theodorae nec non Triboniani, Hal. 
1731.” [G. L.] 

TRIBU'NUS (T piSovvos), a very eminent 
physician, a native of Palestine, and a man of 
great piety and benevolence. He went to Persia, 
where he attended on the king, Cosra (or Chos- 
roes) I., and returned home laden with mag¬ 
nificent presents, probably a. d. 531. When this 
king was concluding a treaty of peace with the 
emperor Justinian in the following year, he made 
it a special request that Tribunus should be al¬ 
lowed to stay with him for twelve months. This 
was agreed to, and when at the end of that time 
Tribunus was about to take leave of the Persian 
court, the king told him to ask for any favour 
that he pleased. The noble-minded physician 
only begged for the liberation of some Roman 
captives ; and the king released not only those 
whom he particularly named, but three thousand 
others besides (Procop. De Bello Goth. iv. 10; Suid. 
s. v. T pi§ovyos). This anecdote will bring to the 
recollection of an English physician the very similar 
disinterestedness of Mr.Boughton at the court of 
the Great Mogul about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, which was the origin of the power 
of the East India Company in Bengal. [ W. A. G.] 

TRICCI A'NUS, DE'CIUS, a soldier of humble 
origin, who rose to the dignity of governor of 
Pannonia under Macrinus. He is apparently the 
same person as the Triccianus, who at a subsequent 
period was put to death by Elagabalus. (Dion Cass, 
lxxviii. 15, lxxix. 4.) [W. R.J 

TRICIPTI'NUS, the name of an ancient patri¬ 
cian family of the Lucretia gens. 

1. Sp. Lucretius Teiciptinus, the father of 
Lucretia, whose rape by Sex. Tarquinius led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
4 p 3 
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establishment of the republic. [Vol, III. p. 978, 
b.] Triciptinus was a member of the senate under 
Tarquinius, and was appointed Praefectus Urbi by 
the king, when the latter left the city to prosecute 
the war against Ardea. After the dethronement 
of the king, and before the appointment of the 
consuls, Triciptinus, in virtue of his office of Prae¬ 
fectus Urbi, had the government of the city. He 
presided at the comitia, in which the first consuls 
were elected, and for this purpose was probably 
elected interrex by the patricians, as indeed is ex¬ 
pressly stated by Dionysius (v. 11), and might be 
inferred from analogy. 

The two first consuls were L. Junius Brutus 
and L. Tarquinius Collatinus, b. c. 509 ; and after 
the death of Brutus in battle, in the course of the 
same year, Triciptinus was elected to supply his 
place; but worn out by age, he died a few days 
after entering upon the office. (Liv. i. 58, 59, ii. 
8 ; Dionys. iv. 76,82,84, y. 11,19; Tac. Ann. vi. 

11 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 31.) 

2. T. Lucretius T. p. Triciptinus, consul in 
B. c. 508 with P. Valerius Publicola, in which 
year he fought against the Etruscans, who had 
attacked Rome under Porsena, and he is said by 
Dionysius to have been wounded in the battle. 
Dionysius, however, places the invasion of Porsena 
in the following year, and accordingly represents 
Triciptinus as one of the generals of the Roman 
army under the consuls. (Liv. ii. 8, 11 ; Dionys. 
v. 20, 22, 23.) Triciptinus was consul a second 
time in b. c. 504 with P. Valerius Publicola,in which 
year the consuls carried on the war against the 
Sabines with success. (Liv, ii. 16 ; Dionys. v. 40, 
foil.) 

3. Lucretius (Triciptinus), consul in b. c. 
507 with P. Valerius Publicola, according to Livy 
(ii. 15) ; but in Dionysius (v. 21) and the Fasti 
M. Horatius Pulvillus is mentioned instead as the 
colleague of Publicola. [Pulvillus, No. 1.] 

4. L. Lucretius T. p. T. n. Triciptinus, son 
of No. 2, was consul in b. c. 462 with T. Veturius 
Gerainus Cicurinus. He fell upon the Volscians, 
when they were returning from an invasion of the 
Roman territory laden with booty, and nearly 
annihilated the whole army. He obtained in con¬ 
sequence the honour of a triumph. In the follow¬ 
ing year he exerted himself warmly to save 
Kaeso Quintius, who was brought to trial by the 
tribune Virginiu9. (Liv. iii. 8, 10, 12 ; Dionys. ix. 
69 —71.) Triciptinus is mentioned by Dionysius 
(xi. 15) as one of the distinguished senators who 
spoke in favour of the abolition of the decemvirate 
in b. c. 449. 

5. Hostus Lucretius L. p. T. n. Trjcipti- 
nus, son of No. 4, consul in b. c. 429 with L. 
Sergius Fidenas. (Liv. iv. 30.) 

6. P. Lucretius Hosti p. Triciptinus, son 
of No. 4, consular tribune in b.c. 419, and a 
second time in 417. (Liv. iv. 44, 47.) 

7. L. Lucretius Flavus TRiciPTiNus,consul 
in b. c. 393 with Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus, in 
which year he conquered the Aequi. He was 
consular tribune in 391, when he gained a victory 
over the Volsinienses ; and he held the same office 
a second time in 388, a third time in 383, and a 
fourth time in 38L (Liv. v. 29, 82, vi. 4,21, 22.) 
Plutarch (CcmiU . 32) represents L. Lucretius as 
the senator who was usually asked first for his 
opinion, probably because he was one of the few 
who had held the rank of consul; and the same 
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writer informs us that Lucretius spoke against the 
removal to Veii. 

TRICOLO'NUS (Tpi/cdAwi'os), two mythical 
personages, one a son of Lycaon, and founder of 
Tricoloni in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 3. § 1), and the 
other one of the suitors of Hippodaraeia, who was 
conquered and killed by Oenomaus. (Paus. vi. 
21. § 7.) [L. S.] 

TRICOSTUS, the name of an ancient family of 
the Virginia gens. Almost all the members of the 
Virginia gens belonged to this family, which be¬ 
came so extensive that it was subdivided into 
other families bearing the names of Caeliomonta- 
nus, Esquilinus, and Rum us. The two former 
are spoken of under their respective names, and it 
therefore only remains to treat here of the Tricosti, 
who had no additional name, and of the Tricosti 
Rutili. 

1. O PITER VlRGINIUS TRIC08TU8, Consul B. C. 
502 with Sp. Cassius ViBcellinus, carried on war 
against the Aurunci and took Pometia, in conse¬ 
quence of which he and his colleague obtained a 
triumph. (Liv. ii. 17 ; Dionys. v. 49.) 

2. Opiter Virginius (Tricostus), consul 
b. c. 473 with L. Aemilius Mamercus, according 
to Livy (ii. 54) ; but other authorities give Vopis- 
cus Julius Julus in place of Virginius. [Julus, 
No. 3.] 

3. L. Virginius Tricostus, consul b. c. 435 
with C. Julius Julus. (Liv. iv. 21; Diod. xii. 49.) 
Respecting the events of this year, 6ee Julus, 
No. 4. Virginius and Julius were again consuls 
in the following year, according to Licinius Macer ; 
but other authorities mentioned M. Manlius and 
Q. Sulpicius as consuls, and others again relate that 
there were no consuls but consular tribunes this 
year. (Liv. iv. 23.) 

4. L. Virginius Tricostus, consular tribune 
b. c. 389, the year after Rome had been taken by 
the Gauls. (Liv. vi. 1.) 

5. Proculus Virginius Tricostus Rutilus, 
consul b. c. 486 with Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, 
marched against the Aequi; but as they would 
not meet him in the field, he returned to Rome 
after laying waste their territory. He took an 
active part in opposing the agrarian law of his 
colleague. [Viscellinus.] (Liv. ii. 41; Dionys, 
viii. 68, ix. 51.) 

6. T. Virginius T. f. T. n. Tricostus Ru¬ 
tilus, consul b. c. 479 with K. Fabius Vibulanus, 
in which year the Fabia gens left Rome to carry 
on the war alone against Veii. (Liv. ii. 48, 49 ; 
Dionys. ix. 14.) This Virginius was augur, and 
died in 463 in the great pestilence which devas¬ 
tated Rome in that year. (Liv. iii. 7.) 

7. A. Virginius T. f. T. n. Tricostus Ru¬ 
tilus, brother of No. 6, was consul in b.c. 476 
with Sp. Servilius Priscus Structus. (Liv. ii. 51 ; 
Dionys. ix. 25.) 

TRIGE'MINUS, P. CURIA'TIUS FISTUS, 
consul b. c. 453, and one of the first decemvi¬ 
rate, is spoken of under Fistus. The cognomen. 
Trigeminus shows that he pretended to be de¬ 
scended from one of the three Curiatii who fought 
with the Horatii; and it appears from coins, a 
specimen of which is annexed, that some of the 
Curatii in later times laid claim to a similar de¬ 
scent. On the obverse of the coin is the head of 
Pallas with trigs (*. e. Tiigeminm), and on the 
reverse a woman driving a quadriga with Victory 
standing behind her, and the legend o. cvr (C. Cur 
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riaitus ), and below roma. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 199, 
foil.) 



COIN OP C. CURIATIUS TRIGEMINUS. 

TRIGONEIA or TRITOGENEIA (T piytuua 
or TpiToy4v€ia)i a daughter of Aeolus, and the 
wife of Minyas, or according to others, the mother 
of Minyas by Poseidon. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 873 ; 
Schol. ad Find. Pyih. iv. 120.) [L. S.] 

TRIO, L. FULCI'NIUS, a notorious informer 
under Tiberius (celebre inter accusatores Trionis 
ingenium , Tac. Ann. ii. 28), and one of the friends 
and favourites of Tiberius. He is first mentioned 
in a. d. 16, when he was the chief instrument in 
procuring the condemnation of the praetor L. Scri- 
bonius Libo. In a. d. 20 he accused Piso before 
the consuls, and in consequence of that service 
was allowed by Tiberius to become a candidate 
for the higher honours of the state. In a. d. 31 
he was consul with P. Memmius Regulus, in which 
year Sejanus was put to death. Being a friend of 
Sejanus, Trio was suspected of favouring his cause, 
and vehement disputes arose in consequence be¬ 
tween the two consuls. By pretending great 
anxiety to bring the accomplices of Sejanus to jus¬ 
tice, the fall of Trio was postponed for a Bhort time; 
but in a. D. 35, having been accused and thrown 
into prison, he did not choose to wait till he was 
formally condemned, and therefore put an end to 
his own life, after first making his will, in which 
he attacked in the severest terms Macro and the 
principal freedmen of Tiberius, as well as the 
emperor himself. (Tac. Ann. ii. 28, 30, iii. 10, 
19, v. 11, vi. 4, 38; Dion Cass, lviii. 9, 25.) 

TRIO, LUCRE'TIUS, known only from coins, 
on which we find Cn. Lucretius Trio and L. Lu¬ 
cretius Trio . The specimen annexed has on the 
obverse the head of the Sun, and on the reverse 
the Moon surrounded by the seven Triones, or the 
constellation of the Great Bear. (See Diet, of 
Antiq. p. 147, 2d ed.) These devices, like many 
in modern heraldry, are a kind of punning on 
the name. The Sun and Moon give the greatest 
light (Zoo-em), and thus have reference to the 
gentile name Lucretius; while the seven Triones 
are an evident allusion to the surname. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 239.) 



COIN OP L. LUCRETIUS TRIO. 

TRI'OPAS (Tpidiras or Tptof). 1. A son of 
Poseidon and Cauaco, a daughter of Aeolus (Schol. 
ad Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 100) or of Helios and 
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Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedeia and Erysi- 
chthon (Apollod. i. 7. § 4 ; Diod. v. 56 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Tpt6iriov ; Ov. Met . viii. 751); he is also 
called the father of Pelasgus. (Paus. ii. 22. § 2.) 
He expelled the Pelasgians from the Dotian plain, 
but was himself obliged to emigrate, and went to 
Caria, where he founded Cnidus on the Triopian 
promontory. (Diod. lc. \ Herod, i. 174.) His son 
Erysichthon was punished by Demeter with insa¬ 
tiable hunger, because he had violated her sacred 
grove (Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 25, &c.); but others 
relate the same of Triopas himself. (Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 14; comp. Schol. ad Theocnt. xvii. 69.) 
The statue of Triopas with a horse stood at Delphi, 
being an offering of the Cnidians. (Paus. x. Jl. 

§i.) 

2. A son of Phorbas, an Argive, was the father 
of Iasus, Agenor and Messene. (Paus. ii. 16. § l, 
iv. 1. § 2 .) [L. S.] 

TRI'PHYLUS (T pl(pv\os) 9 a son of Areas 
from whom Tryphylia, a portion of Elis, was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. (Polyb. iv. 77 ; 
Paus. x. 9. § 3.) [L. S.j 

TRIPTO'LEMUS (TpiirrdAejuos), a son of 
Celeus and Metaneira or Polymnia, or according to 
others, a son of king Eleusis by Cothonea (or 
Cyntinea, or Hyona, Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 19 ; 
Schol. ad Stat. Thcb. ii. 382.) Others again describe 
him as a son of Oceanus and Gaea, as a younger 
brother or relation of Celeus, as a son of Trochilus 
by an Eleusinian woman, as a son of Rharus by a 
daughter of Amphictyon, or lastly, as a son of 
Dysaules. (Hygin. Fab. 147 ; Apollod. i. 5. § 2 4 
Paus. i. 14. § 2 ; Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 153.) Tri- 
ptolemus was the favourite of Demeter, and the 
inventor of the plough and agriculture, and of 
civilisation, which is the result of it. He was the 
great hero in the Eleusinian mysteries. (Plin. H. 
N. vii. 56; Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 22; Virg. Georg. 
i. 19.) According to Apollodorus, who makes 
Triptolemus a son of Celeus and Metaneira, De¬ 
meter, on her arrival at Eleusis in Attica, undertook 
as nurse the care of Demophon, a brother of 
Triptolemus, who had just been bom. In order to 
make the child immortal. Demeter at night put 
him into a fire, but as Metaneira on discovering 
the proceeding, screamed out, the child was con¬ 
sumed by the flames. As a compensation for this 
bereavement, the goddess gave to Triptolemus a 
chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. 
According to others Triptolemus first sowed barley 
in the Rharian plain, and thence spread the culti¬ 
vation of grain all over the earth ; and in later 
times an altar and threshing floor of Triptolemus 
were shown there. (Paus. i. 38. § 6 .) In the 
Homeric hymn on Demeter,Triptolemus is described 
as one of the chief men of the countiy, who like 
other nobles is instructed by Demeter in her sacred 
worship (123, 474, &c.) ; but no mention is 
made of any relationship between him and Celeus. 
In the tradition related by Hyginus, who makes 
Triptolemus a son of Eleusis, Triptolemus himself 
was the boy whom the goddess wished to make im¬ 
mortal. Eleusis, who was watching her, was dis¬ 
covered by her and punished with instant death. 
(Ov. Trist. iii. 8 . 2.) Triptolemus, after having 
received the dragon-chariot, rode in it all over the 
earth, making man acquainted with the blessings 
of agriculture. (Comp. Paus. vii. 18. § 2, viii. 4 . 
§ 1 j Ov. Met. v. 646, &c.) On his return to 
Attica, king Celeus wanted to kill him, but by the 
4 k 4 
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command of Demeter he was obliged to give up his 
country to Triptolemus, which he now called after 
his father Eleusis. He now established the worship 
of Demeter, and instituted the Theamophoria. 
(Hygin. Fab. 147; comp. Dionys. Hal. i. 12 ; Ov. 
Fast. iv. 507, &c.) He had temples and statues 
both at Eleusis and Athens (Paus. i. 14. § 1, 38. 
§ 6.) Triptolemus is represented in works of art 
as a youthful hero, sometimes with the petasus, on 
a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding in his 
hand a sceptre and com ears. (See MUller, Anc. 
Art. and its Item. § 358.) [L. S.] 

TRITAEA (Tpiraia), a daughter of Triton, a 
priestess of Athena, by whom Ares became the 
father of Melanippus, who gave to a town in Achaia 
the name of his mother. Sacrifices were offered 
there to Ares and Tritaea in the temple of Athena. 
(Paus. vii. 22. § 5, &c.) [L. S.] 

TRITANNUS, a man distinguished for his 
remarkable strength. (Cic. de Fin. i. 3; Plin. 
H. N. vii. 19. s. 20; Solin. c. 4.) 

TRITANTAECHMES (Tpiravralxw*)- 1. 
A Persian satrap of Babylon, son of Artabazus. 
(Herod, i. 192.) 

2. A son of Artabanus [No. 1], and a cousin 
therefore of Xerxes, was one of the commanders of 
the Persian infantry when the barbarians invaded 
Greece in u. c. 480. After the battle of Thermo¬ 
pylae, when the Persians had been informed by 
some Arcadian deserters of the contests at Olympia 
for no other prize than a simple olive-crown, Tri- 
tantaechmes exclaimed that men who thus strove, 
not for gain, but for glory, could not be attacked 
with much chance of success, a sentiment which 
Xerxes ascribed to cowardice. (Herod, vii. 82, 
121, viii. 26.) [E. E.] 

TRITO or TRITOGENEIA (Tpirc$ or Tpiro- 
7 «Veia and TpiToywfis), a surname of Athena 
(Horn. II. iv. 515, Od. iii. 378 ; Hes. Theog. 924), 
which is explained in different ways. Some derive 
it from lake Tritonis in Libya, near whicli she is 
said to have been born (Eurip. Ion, 872 ; Apollod. 
i. 3. § 6 ; comp. Herod, iv. J50, 179); others from 
the stream Triton near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, 
where she was worshipped, and where according 
to some statements she was also born (Paus. ix. 
33. § 4; comp. Horn. II. iv. 8); the grammarians, 
lastly, derive the name from rpird) which, in the 
dialect of the Athamanians, is said to signify 
“ head,” bo that it would be the goddess born out 
of the head of her father. (Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1310 ; comp. Horn. Hymn. 28. 4 ; Hes. 
Theog. 924.) [L. S.J 

TRITON (T plruv). 1. A son of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite (or Celaeno), who dwelt with his father 
and mother in a golden palace on the bottom of 
the sea, or according to Homer (II. xiii. 20) at 
Aegae. (Hes. Theog. 930, &c,; Apollod. i. 4. §6.) 
Later writers describe this divinity of the Medi¬ 
terranean as riding over the sea on horses or other 
sea-monsters. (Ov. Heroid. vii. 50 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. i. 28 ; Claudian, xxviii. 3 78.) Sometimes 
also Tritons are mentioned in the plural, and as 
serving other marine divinities in riding over the 
sea. Their appearance is differently described, 
though they are always conceived as presenting 
the human figure in the upper part of their bodies, 
while the lower part is that of a fish. Pausanias 
(ix. 21. § 1) says: the Tritons have green hair on 
their head, very fine and hard scales, breathing 
organs below their ears, a human nose, a broad 
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mouth, with the teeth of animals, sea-green eyes, 
hands rough like the surface of a shell, and instead 
of feet, a tail like that of dolphins. (Comp. Orph, 
Hymn. 23.4; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4, 7.) The chief 
characteristic of Tritons in poetry as well as in 
works of art is a trumpet consisting of a shell 
(concha), which the Tritons blow at the command 
of Poseidon, to soothe the restless waves of the 
sea (Ov. Met . i. 333), and in the fight of the 
Gigantes this trumpet served to frighten the ene¬ 
mies. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 23; comp. Paus. viii. 
2. § 3; Mosch. ii. 20 ; Virg. Aen. x. 209, &c.; Ov. 
Met. ii. 8; Plin. H. N. ix. 5.) Tritons were some¬ 
times represented with two horse’s feet instead of 
arms, and they were then called Centaur-Tritons 
or Ichthyocentaurs. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 34,886, 892.) 
Their figures are frequently mentioned in works of 
art, as in the sanctuary of Poseidon on the Corin¬ 
thian isthmus (Paus. ii. 1. § 7), in the temple of 
Dionysus at Tanagra (ix. 20. § 4 ; comp. Aelian, 
H. A. xiii. 21), in the pediment of the temple of 
Saturn at Rome. (Macrob. Sat. i. 8 ; comp. Hirt, 
Mythol. Bilderb. p. 152 ; Muller, Anc. Art. and its 
Rem. § 402.) 

2. The god of lake Tritonis in Libya, is, like 
Glaucus, a marine divinity connected with the story 
of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1552, &c.; 
Orph. Argon. 337 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 34, 754 ; 
Herod, iv. 179.) [L. S.] 

TRITO'NIS (Tpiruvls). 1. A nymph of lake 
Tritonis in Libya, who according to an ancient 
tradition was the mother of Athena by Poseidon. 
(Herod, iv. 180; Pind. Pyth. iv. 20.) By Amphi- 
themis she became the mother of Nasamon and 
Caphaurus. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1495.) 

2. A surname of Athena, like Tritogeneia and 
Tritonia. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 72, 109 ; Virg. Aen. 
ii. 171.) [L. S.] 

TROEZEN (Tpoitfv), a son of Pelops, and 
founder of the town of Troezen or Troezene. He 
was the father of Anaphlystus and Sphettus. (Paus. 
ii. 30. § 8, &c.; Parthen. Erot. 31.) [L. S.] 

TROGUS, C. MA'RIUS, a triumvir of the 
mint under Augustus, occurs only on coins, a spe¬ 
cimen of which is annexed. On the obverse i9 the 
head of Augustus, and on the reverse two men 
standing, with the legend c. marivs c. f. tro. iii. 
vir. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 250.) 


COIN OF C. MARIU8 TROGUS. 

TROGUS POMPEIUS. [Justinus, P . 680,b.] 
TROGUS, T. QUI'NTIUS, was accused by 
the quaestor M. Sergius. (Varr. L. L . vi. 90— 
92, ed. Muller.) 

TROGUS, SAUFEIUS. [Saufbius, No. 6.] 
TRO PLUS (TpodXos), a son of Priam and He- 
cabe (Horn. II. xxiv, 257)» or according to others 
a son of Apollo. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) He fell by 
the hands of Achilles (Virg. Aen. i. 474 ; Horat. 
Carm. ii. 9. 16 ; Cic. Tusc, i 39) ; others relate 
that Achilles ordered Troilus who was made pri- 
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goner, to be strangled (Diet. Cret. iv. 9), or that 
Troilus, when fleeing from Achilles, ran into 
the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo, where 
Achilles slew him on the same spot where he 
himself was afterwards killed. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
307.) [L. S.] 

TRO'ILUS (Tpcfa'Aos), a sophist of some dis¬ 
tinction, who taught at Constantinople, under 
Arcadius and Honorius, at the beginning of the 
fifth century of our era, was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia, Among his disciples were Eusebius 
Scholasticus, Ablabius, a Novatian bishop of NU 
caea, and Silvanus, bishop of Philippopolis. He 
wrote, according to Suidas, \6yot ttoXitikoI , and 
seven books of letters. (Socrat. H.E. vi. 6, vii. 1, 
27 ; Suid. s. v.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 
140 ; Clinton, Fast. Rom. s. aa. 401, 408.) There 
is an epigram in the Greek Anthology on the 
athlete Lvron, ascribed to a grammarian Troilus, 
whom Schneider and Jacobs identify with the 
Sophist; though Fabricius supposes the two per¬ 
sons to be different, without stating his reason. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 498 ; Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 450 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol iii. p. 
155, vol. xiii. p. 962.) [P. S.] 

TRO'PHILUS ( Tp6<pi\os ), a physician quoted 
by Stobaeus ( Flor . cii. 9), who said that he was a 
perfect physician who was able to distinguish what 
was possible from what was not. He may, perhaps, 
be the same person who wrote a book entitled 
Hwayarfi) *A/coi/<r/icfow &av/xaclu}v y which is 
quoted by Stobaeus (ibid. c. 22—24). Fabricius 
says (Bibl. Graec. vol. xiii. p. 439, ed. vet.) that 
Trophilus is also mentioned by Plutarch in his 
Salutaria Praecepta , and if this be bo (for the 
writer has not been able to find the passage) he 
must have lived some time in or before the first 
century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

TRO'PHIMUS, a Greek statuary of the Roman 
period, who made an honorific statue of a Roman 
magistrate, erected by the college of Pastophori of 
the town of Industrie, of which the artist was a 
citizen. The following is the inscription : — 

T. GRAB. TROPHIMU8 IND. FAC. 

(Maffei, Mus. Veron. p. ccxxx. 1; R. Rochette, 
Lcttre a M. Schom , pp. 419, 420, 2d ed.) [P. S.J 
TROPHON or GROPHON, is supposed to 
have been the maker of the statue of Ecphanto, 
the daughter of Zeus, the inscription belonging to 
which we still possess, namely, the well-known 
Melian inscription. The last word of the inscrip¬ 
tion is TPOIIHON, where it is not quite clear 
whether the first letter is T or T, but most scholars 
take it for the latter. The whole inscription runs 
thus, when the orthography is modernized: 
lieu Aibs ’Ek^xxi'tcS, S^jcu t55* utfMph ti,ya\pa y 
col ydp brtvxiptvos tout * 4re\ecce Tp6(puv. 

(Welcker, Rhein.Mus. 1848,vol. vi.p. 383.) [P. S.] 
TROPHO'NIUS (Tpo<£i$j/ios),ason ofErginus, 
king of Orchomenus, or of Apollo. He with his 
brother Agamedes built the temple at Delphi and 
the treasury of king Hyrieus in Boeotia. (Horn, 
Hymn, in Apoll. 296 ; Paus. ix. 37 and 39; Strab. 
iz. p. 421.) After his death he was worshipped 
as a hero, and had a celebrated oracle in a cave 
near Lebadeia in Boeotia. ('Herod, i. 46 ; Strab. 
iz. p. 414; Eurip. Ion y 300 ; Aristoph. Nub. 502; 
comp. Diet, of Antiq. 9 . v. Oraculum.) [L. S.j 
TROS (Tpnfo). 1. A son of Erichthonius and 
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Astyoche, and a grandson of Dardanus. He was 
married to Calirrhoe, by whom he became the father 
of Ilus, Assaracus and Ganyraedes, and was king of 
Phrygia. (Horn. II. xx. 230.) The country and 
people of Troy derived their name from him. He 
gave up his son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present 
of horses. (Paus. v. 24. § 1; Apollod. iii. 12. § 2; 
comp. Ganymedes.) 

2. A Trojan, a son of Alastor, who was slain by 
Achilles. (Horn. II. xx. 462.) [L. S.] 

TRYPHAENA (Tpixpaiva). 1. Daughter of 
Ptolemaeus VII., surnamed Euergetes II., mar¬ 
ried Antiochus VIII. (Grypus), king of Syria. 
Her siBter Cleopatra was married to Antiochus 
IX. (Cyzicenus). In the civil wars between 
Grypus and Cyzicenus, Cleopatra fell into the 
power of the former, and was murdered by order 
of her own sister Trvphaena. Shortly afterwards 
Tryphaena was taken prisoner by Cyzicenus, who 
put her to death to avenge the murder of his wife. 
(Justin, xxxix. 3, 4 ) 

2. Daughter of Ptolemaeus XI. Auletes, died 
in the life-time of her father. (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 

p. 120.) 

TRYPIIIODO'RUS (Tpv<p«f5 w pos), a Greek 
grammarian, was born in Egypt. Nothing more 
is known of his personal history. All that is known 
of the time when he lived is that he was later than 
Nestor of Laranda [Nestor], whom he imitated. 
Some place him as late as the fifth century. Of 
the grammatical labours of Tryphiodorus we have 
no records. He is known to us only as a versifier. 
He wrote a poem called MapaOuviaiul : another 
entitled Ta icaO ’ 'iTnroddpuav ; a third called 
’OSiWeia Ae vnoypdp.yia.ro s. This was so called, 
according to Eustathius (Proleg. ad Odyss. p. 4), 
because no word was admitted into it which con¬ 
tained the letter c. It is difficult however to 
conceive of the composition of an OdyBsey from 
which the name of Odysseus must have been ex¬ 
cluded. The account of the matter given by 
Hesychius is more probable, that from the fim 
book the letter a was excluded, from the second /?, 
and so on (Hes. s. v. Nearwp). In any case it 
must have been a miserable exercise of ingenuity. 
A fourth work of Tryphiodorus was n apd<ppacis 
twv 'Opi\pov Trapa€o\<A)V. All these, and others 
not more distinctly named, have perished. The 
only effort of the muse of Tryphiodorus which has 
come down to us is his Taiou &\ w<m, a poem 
consisting of 691 lines. From the small dimensions 
of it, it is necessarily little but a sketch. It is 
not, like the poem of Quintus Smyrnaeus, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Iliad; it is an independent poem. 
After a brief indication of the subject, there follows 
a meagre recapitulation of some of the chief events 
since the death of Hector, given in the clumsiest 
and most confused manner, without any indication 
of the mode in which they were connected together. 
The proper subject of the poem begins with the 
account of the building of the wooden horse. Try¬ 
phiodorus describes minutely the painting and 
other adornments of the work, and enumerates the 
heroes who took their places in it; not forgetting 
to mention the ambrosial food with which Athene 
provided them. In his account of Sinon Tryphi¬ 
odorus agrees more with Virgil, not with Quintus, 
who represents him as mutilated by the Trojans 
before he would tell them the purpose of the wooden 
horse. The episode of Laocoon is entirely omitted. 
After the horse had been brought into the temple 
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of Athene, Venus, assuming the form of an old 
Trojan woman, discloses to Helen the trick of the 
Greeks, and informs her that Menelaus is among 
the heroeB inBide. Intending to bring about their 
detection, she goes to the temple, and within the 
hearing of the warriors talks of their wives in 
Greece. Stifled sighs and tears escape from the 
heroes. Anticlus is on the point of betraying the 
whole scheme by speaking aloud, but Ulysses claps 
his hands over his mouth, and holds them so tight 
that he smothers him. Athene appears and sends 
Helen home again. This scene is the only part of 
the poem which has much merit A somewhat 
lengthy, though otherwise tolerably good description 
of the scenes which ensued upon the sack and 
destruction of the city, is followed by a meagre 
notice of some of the chief special incidents. 

The poem of Tryphiodorus was first published 
in connection with those of Quintus Smymaeus 
and Coluthus. A separate edition, accompanied 
by a Latin translation in verse, was published by 
F. .Tamot (Paris, 1557). Frischlin and Rhodomann 
published a critical edition with Latin versions in 
prose and metre. (Frankfurt, 1588.) An improved 
edition of Triphiodorus was published by J. Merrick 
(Oxford, 1741), in which several omissions were 
supplied from fresh MSS. Merrick also published 
an English translation and a treatise on Tryphio¬ 
dorus (Oxford, 1739). The edition of Bandini, 
(Florence 1765) contained a collection of the 
various readings of two new MSS. He did little 
for the text however. His critical apparatus was 
applied to that object by Thomas Northmore in his 
edition of the poet (Cambridge 1791, London, 
1804). A splendid folio edition was printed by 
Bodoui at Parma in 1796. An equally,imposing 
edition, and one more correct, was published by 
Tauchnitz (Leipzig 1808) under the superintend¬ 
ence of G. H. Schaefer. A critical edition with 
the notes of Merrick, Schaefer, and others, and 
some of his own, was published by F. A. Wernicke 
(Leipzig 1819). Besides the Latin and English 
translations, there is one in German by B. Thiersch. 
(Suidas, s. v.; Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 526 ; 
Scholl, Gesch. der Griechischen Litteratur , vol. iii. 

p. 73, Ac.) [C. P. M.J 

TRYPHON (TptywiO, literary. 1. Of Alex¬ 
andria, the son of Ammonius, a grammarian and 
poet, lived before and during the reign of Augustus 
(Suid. 8 .v.). A long list of his works, in almost 
every department of grammar, is given by Suidas,and 
an account of several of them, which exist in MS., 
will be found in Fabricius {Dibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 
351, comp. pp. 165, 192, 319, 321, 381, and vol. 
i. p. 526). 

2. The son of Hermes, the author of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology, on the sudden death of 
die harp-player Terpes, who was killed in the 
Scias of Sparta, by having a fig thrown into his 
open mouth. There is a passage of Suidas {s. v. 
r\vKb p4\i Ka\ imfdrcc), which makes it all but 
certain that the Terpes of the epigram is no other 
than the celebrated Terpander, and that the epi¬ 
gram refers to a traditional account of his death, in 
which, as in similar stories of the end of other 
poets, even the manner of his decease was made 
symbolical of the sweetness of his compositions. 
Respecting Tryphon himself we have no further 
information. (Brunck, Anal, vol. ii. p. 451 ; 
Jacobs, A nth. Graeo. vol. iii. p. 157, vol. x. p. 296, 
‘vol. xiii. p. 963.) 
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3. See Diodorus Tryphon, Vol. I. p. 1017, b. 

4. Tryphon the Jew, whose name appears in 

Justin’s well-known dialogue, hardly falls within 
the limits of this work. All the particulars re¬ 
specting him which are necessary for understanding 
Jerome, and they are very few, will be found in 
the dialogue itself. (See also Fabric. Dili. Grace. 
vol. vii. p. 62.) [P.S.] 

TRYPHON (Tpfyxwv), artists. 1. An eminent 
engraver of precious stones, whose beryl, engraved 
with a figure of the sea-nymph Galene, is men¬ 
tioned in an epigram by Addaeus (No. 6, Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 242), who appears to have lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great and his successors. 
There is a very celebrated gem by him in the col¬ 
lection of the Duke of Marlborough, representing 
the reconciliation of Eros and Psyche (Bracci, ii. 
114), of which there are several copies; one of 
the best of these is in the Museum at Naples-^ Vis¬ 
conti, Op. Far. vol. ii. p. 192, No. 114). There is 
also a camelian, engraved with a figure of Eros 
riding on a lion, bearing the inscription TPT4>flN, 
in the Museum of the Hague (De Jonge, Notice , p. 
148, No. 16) ; and another gem, mentioned by 
Raspe ( Catal. de Tassie , No. 15454), with the in¬ 
scription TPT4>nN 6110161. His name also occurs 
on another gem, in the Museum of the Hague (De 
Jonge, p. 151, No. 12 ; Caylus, Recueil , v. pi. Ini. 
No. 5, p. 148) ; but in this case the inscription is 
certainly a modern forgery. (R. Rochette, Lettre 
a M. Schom , pp. 157, 158.) 

2. An architect, of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and distin¬ 
guished himself in the defence of Apollonia, by the 
invention of an ingenious plan of countermining. 
(Vitruv. x. 22. s. 16. § 10, Schneider.) [P. S.j 

TRYPHON ( Tpv<puv ). 1. A surgeon, who 

lived at Rome shortly before the time of Celsus, 
that is, probably in the first century b. c. (Cels. 
De Med. vi. 5, vii. 1. pp. 117, 137.) As Celsus 
calls him “ Tryphon pater” there would seem to 
have been another medical man of the same name, 
who lived somewhat later. This is perhaps also 
implied by Galen when he speaks of T pv<pwv 6 
apxcuos ( De Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Loc. vii. 3. 
vol. xii. p. 843), who may perhaps be the same 
person as the w Tryphon pater’ > * of Celsus, and who 
is certainly the surgeon quoted by Scribonius 
Largus (De Compos Medicam. c. 69. § 201. p. 227. 
Cf. Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. iv. 13. vol. 
xiii. p. 745) and apparently his tutor {ibid. c. xliv. 
§ 175. p. 222), and perhaps also the physician 
mentioned by Caelius Aurelianus {DeMorb. Chron . 

1. 4. p. 323). Tryphon, the native of Gortyna in 
Crete, who is quoted by Galen {De Compos. Medi¬ 
cam. sec. Loc. ix. 2. vol. xiii. pp. 246, 253) is also 
perhaps the same person ; but the writer on gym¬ 
nastics, mentioned by Galen {Ad Thrasyb. de Medio, 
et Gymnast, c. 47. voL v. p. 898) probably lived 
earlier. 

2. The physician introduced by Plutarch as one 
of the speakers in his Symposiaca (iii. 1. § 2, 3 ; 

2. § 1, 2), if he was a real personage, lived in the 

first century after Christ. [W. A. G.l 

TRYPHON, DIO'DOTUS {A,66oros b Tptf- 
<P UV ), a usurper of the throne of Syria during the 
reign of Demetrius II. Nicator. After the death 
of Alexander Balas in B. c. 146, Tryphon first 
set up Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a 
pretender against Demetrias; but in b. c. 142 he 
murdered Antiochus and reigned as king himself. 
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Tryphon was defeated and put to death by Antio- 
chus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, in b. c. 139, 
after a reign of three years. For details and autho¬ 
rities, see Demetrius II., p. 967. 
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TRYPHON, SA'LVIUS, one of the leaders of 
the revolted slaves in Sicily, had been accustomed 
to play on the flute in the orgies of the women, and 
was supposed to have a knowledge of divination, for 
which reason he was elected king by the slaves in 
B. c. 103. He displayed considerable abilities, and 
in a short time collected an army of 20,000 foot and 
2000 horse, with which he laid siege to Morgan- 
tina, a strong city in Sicily. The propraetor 
P. Licinius Nerva obtained possession of the camp 
of the slaves by surprise, but was afterwards de¬ 
feated by Salvius. After this victory Salvius 
assumed all the pomp of royalty. He administered 
justice in the toga praetexta, surrounded himself 
with lictors, and took the surname of Tryphon, 
probably because it had been borne by Diodotus, 
the usurper of the Syrian throne. He chose the 
strong fortress of Triocala as the seat of his new 
kingdom ; and his power was still further strength¬ 
ened by the submission of Athenion, who had 
been elected leader of the slaves in the western 
part of the island. The insurrection had now as¬ 
sumed such a formidable aspect, that the senate 
sent the propraetor L. Licinius Lucullus into Sicily 
in the following year (b. c. 102) with a force of 
17,000 men, the greater part of which were regu¬ 
lar Roman or Italian troops. Tryphon, however, 
did not hesitate to meet this force in the open 
field. Athenion, whom he had first thrown into 
prison through jealousy, but had afterwards re¬ 
leased, fought under him with the greatest bravery, 
and was severely wounded in the battle. The 
slaves were defeated with great slaughter, and 
Tryphon was obliged to take refuge in Triocala. 
But Lucullus, whether from incapacity or treachery, 
failed in taking the place, and returned to Rome 
without effecting any thing more. Lucullus was 
succeeded by C. Servilius ; and on the death of 
Tryphon, about the same time, the kingdom of the 
slaves devolved upon Athenion, who was not sub¬ 
dued till b. c. 101. (Diod.Z£c%. ex lib. XXXVI. 
p. 533, foil, ed, Wess.; Flor. iii. 19.) 

TRYPHONI'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, a Roman 
jurist, wrote under the united reign of Septimius 
Severus, and his son Antoninus Caracalla (Dig. 48. 
tit. 19. s. 39); and he survived Severus, who died 
a. d. 212, for he speaks of “ Imperator noster cum 
Divo Severo patre suo” (Dig. 27. tit. 1. s. 44). 
There is extant a rescript of Antoninus (a. d.213) 
addressed to Claudius Tryphoninus, which declares 
that a legacy left by Cornelia Salvia to the “ uni- 
versitas” of the Jews in Antioch could not be sued 
for (Cod. 1. tit. 9. s. 1). It is probable that this 
rescript was addressed to Tryphoninus in the ca¬ 
pacity of Advocatus Fisci. Tryphoninus (Dig. 23. 
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tit. 3. s. 78. § 4) speaks of giving his opinion in the 
“ auditorium,” which may be that of Papinian. 
Tryphoninus appears to have studied Cicero’s 
writings: he quotes the oration Pro Cluentio 
(Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 39). Tryphoninus was in the 
Consilium of Severus at the same time with Messius 
and Papinian (Dig. 49. tit. 14. s. 50). He was 
the author of twenty-one Libri Disputationum, from 
which there are seventy-nine excerpts in the 
Digest; and he also wrote notes on Cervidius 
Scaevola. [G. L.] 

TU'BERO, AE'LIUS. I. P. Aelius Tu- 
bbro, was elected plebeian aedile B. c. 202, but 
resigned his office, together with his colleague 
L. Laetorius, because there had been some fault in 
the auspices at their election. He was praetor the 
following year, b.c. 201, when he obtained Sicily 
as his province. In b.c. 189 he was one of the 
ten commissioners sent into Asia after the con¬ 
quest of Antiochus ; and in b. c. 177 he was again 
elected praetor. (Liv. xxx. 39, 40, xxxvii. 55, 
xli. 8.) 

2. Q. Aelius Tubero, tribune of the plebs 
b. c. 194, proposed a plebiecitum, in accordance 
with a decree of the senate, for founding two Latin 
colonies in southern Italy; one among the Bruttii, 
and the other in the territory of Thurii. He was 
appointed one of the three commissioners for the 
foundation of the latter colony. (Liv. xxxiv. 53, 
xxxv. 9.) 

3. Q. Aelius Tubero, the son-in-law of L. 
Aemilius Paulus, served under the latter in his war 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia. After Per¬ 
seus had been taken prisoner, he was committed 
by Aemilius to the custody of Tubero. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate, till his 
father-in-law gave him five pounds of plate from 
the spoils of the Macedonian monarch. (Liv. xlv. 
7, 8 ; Val. Max. iv. 4. § 9; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 11; 
Plut. Aetnil. Paul. 28.) 

4. Q. Aelius Tubero, the son of No. 3, the 
jurist. See below Tubero, jurists, No. 1. 

5. L. Aelius Tubero, an intimate friend of 
Cicero. He was a relation and a schoolfellow of 
the orator, had served with him in the Marsic 
war, and had afterwards served under his brother 
Quintus as legate in Asia. It is uncertain in what 
way he was related to Cicero. The Scholiast ou 
the oration for Ligariua says (pp. 415, 417, ed. 
Orelli) that Tubero married the soror of Cicero. 
We know that Cicero bad not a sister; but the 
brother of the orator’s father may have had a 
daughter, who was married to Tubero ; and hence 
we may understand soror to signify in this passage, 
as it frequently does, a first cousin, and not a 
sister, (Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vol. vi. p.273.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war, Tubero, who 
had espoused the Pompeian party, received from 
the senate the province of Africa; but as Atius 
Varus and Q. Ligarius, who likewise belonged 
to the aristocratical party, would not surrender it 
to him, he passed over to Pompey in Greece. He 
was afterwards ‘pardoned by Caesar and returned 
with his son Quintus to Rome. (Cic. pro Lig . 4, 
7, 8, ad Q. Fr. i. 1. § 3, pro Plano. 41.) Tubero 
cultivated literature and philosophy. He wrote a 
history (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 1. c.), and the philosopher 
Aenesidemus dedicated to him his work on the 
sceptical philosophy of Pyrrhon. (Phot. Cod. 
212 .) 
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6, Q. Ablius Tubbro, the son of No. 5, the 
jurist. See below, No. 2. 

TU'BERO, AE'LIUS, jurists. 1. Q. Ablius 
Tubbro, called the Stoic, was a pupil of Panaetius; 
and one of the scholars of Panaetius dedicated to 
Tubero a treatise De Officiis (Cic. de Off\ iii. 15). 
He was the son of Q. Aelius Tubero, who was the 
son-in-law of L. Aemilius Paulus. [See above, No. 3.] 
Tubero the son had a reputation for talent and legal 
knowledge. (Cic .Brut. 31,pro Muren. c. 36 ; Tac. 
Ann. xvi. 22 ; Gell. i. 22.) Plutarch ( Lucull. c. 39) 
attributes to this Tubero the saying that Lucullus 
was “ Xerxes in a toga ;” but this is a mistake, 
for Tubero the Stoic was a contemporary of the 
Gracchi and tribunus plebis in b. c. 133, the year 
in which Tiberius was also tribunus plebis. Lucullus 
could not play the part of Xerxes in a toga earlier 
than b. c. 63. In u. a 129 Tubero failed in his 
candidateship for the praetorship, but in b c. 123 
he was praetor. Pomponius says that he was also 
consul, but it has been inferred from the passage 
in the Brutus (c. 31) that he never obtained the 
consulship. He appears however to have been 
consul suffectus in b. c. 118. He was an opponent 
of C. Gracchus as well as of Tiberius, and delivered 
some speeches against him b. c. 123. Tubero is 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue de Repub- 
lica. The passages in the Pandect in which Tubero 
is cited do not refer to this Tubero, but to the son 
of Lucius. (Cic. Brut. ed. H. Meyer, c. 31, and 
the note ; H. Meyer, Oratoimm Romanorum Frag. 
p. 251, 2d ed.) 

2. Q. Aelius Tubero, the son of Lucius 
[see above, No. 5], was bom probably about b. c. 
74. When he was a young man, he made a speech 
(b.c. 46) before C. Julius Caesar against Q. Liga¬ 
rius, who was defended by Cicero in a speech 
which is extant ( Pro Q. Ligario). When L. Tubero, 
who had been appointed governor of Africa by the 
senate, attempted to land there, Ligarius, who held 
Africa in the capacity of legatus, prevented Lucius 
from landing with his son Quintus, who accom¬ 
panied him ; and this was the main cause of the 
enmity of Tubero against Ligarius. The oration 
of Tubero is mentioned by Quintilian ( Instit. Oral. 
x. 1. § 23, xi. 1. § 78). After his failure on this 
occasion Tubero applied to the Btudy of the Jus 
Civile under Ofilius ; and he obtained considerable 
reputation. He had a great knowledge both of Jus 
Publicum and Privatum, and he wrote several 
works on both these divisions of law ; but he 
affected an antiquated mode of expression, which 
made his writings less agreeable to read (Pompo¬ 
nius, Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 46): from this remark 
of Pomponius we may infer that Tubero’s works 
were extant when he wrote. Tubero married a 
daughter of Servius Sulpicius, and the daughter of 
Tubero was the mother of the jurist C. Cassius 
Longinus. It is uncertain if this Tubero was consul 
under Augustus ac. 11, with P. Fabius Maximus, 
for his consulship is not mentioned by Pomponius, 
but that omission is not decisive against the evidence 
of the Fasti Capitolini and Plinius (H. N. viii. 
17). A work by Tubero, 44 De Officio Judicis ” 
is mentioned by Gellius (xiv. 2); and another 
44 Ad C. Oppium” is mentioned by Gellius (vii. 19). 
Like his father Q. Tubero wrote a history (Liv. 
iv. 23; Suet Coes. 83), but whether the quota¬ 
tions of A. Gellius (vi. 3, 4) are taken from the 
history of the father or the son cannot be determined. 
Tubero the jurist, who is often cited in the Digest, 
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is this Tubero ; but there is no excerpt from his 
writings. [G. L.] 

TU'BERO, L. SEIUS, a legatus of Germanicus 
in his campaign in Germany in a. d. 16, was consul 
with the latter in a. d. 18. Tubero was falsely 
accused of majestas in a. d. 24. (Tac. Ann. ii. 20, 

iv. 29; Fasti.) 

TUBERTUS, the name of an ancient family of 
the patrician Postumia gens. 

1. P. Postumius Q. f. Tubertus, consul 
b. c. 505 with M. Valerius Volusus in the fifth year 
of the republic, Both consuls fought against the 
Sabines, over whom they gained a decisive victory 
in the neighbourhood of Tibur, and obtained in 
consequence the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ii. 16 ; 
Zonar. v. 37—39; Plut. Public. 20 ; Zonar. vii. 
13.) Tubertus was consul again in b. c. 503 with 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. According to Livy 
he defeated the Aurunci, and on his return tri¬ 
umphed over them ; but other authorities relate 
that he again fought against the Sabines, and at 
first with bad success, but that he afterwards 
gained a victory over them, and on his return 
celebrated the lesser triumph or ovation, which was 
on this occasion first introduced at Rome. (Dionys. 

v. 44—47 ; Zonar. vii. 13; Plin. H. N. xv. 29; 
Fasti Cap.) In b. c. 493 he was one of the ten 
ambassadors sent by the senate to the people on 
the Sacred Mountain. (Dionys. vi. 69.) This 
Tubertus was buried in the city on account of his 
virtues, a privilege which his posterity retained. 
(Cic. de Leg. ii. 23.) 

2. A. Postumius Tubertus, was magistcr 
equitum to the dictator Mam. Aemilius Mamerci- 
nus in b. c. 433, and was himself dictator in b. c. 
431. The latter year was memorable in the Ro¬ 
man annals by the great victory which the dictator 
gained on Mount Algidus over the united forces 
of the Aequians and Volscians. This victory, 
which is related to have been fought on the 18th 
of June, decided the contest with the Aequians, 
who from this time forward appear as the subjects 
of Rome. According to universal tradition the 
dictator put his son to death in this campaign, 
because he quitted the post in which his father 
had placed him, through his desire of fighting with 
the enemy. This story is rejected by Livy, but 
on insufficient grounds, as Niebuhr has shown. 
Tubertus celebrated a triumph on his return to 
Rome. (Liv. iv. 23, 26—29 ; Diod. xii. 64 ; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 721, foil.; Plut. Camill. 2; Val. Max. ii. 
7. § 6 ; Gell. xviL 21; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , 
vol. ii. p. 452, foil.) 

TUBULUS, the name of a family of the IIos- 
tilia gens. 

1. C. Hostilius Tubulus, praetor urbanus 
b. c. 209, was stationed in Etruria in the following 
year (b.c. 208) as propraetor with the command 
of two legions. He received orders from the senate 
to keep an especial watch upon Arretium, which 
was suspected of an inclination to revolt to Han¬ 
nibal, and he therefore took away as hostages one 
hundred and twenty children of the senators of the 
town. Next year (b.c. 207) Tubulus was sent 
from Etruria to Tarentum, and in the course of the 
same year from the latter place to Capua ; but 
while marching to Capua he fell upon Hannibal’s 
army, killed four thousand men, and took nine 
standards. He continued in the command at Capua 
till the end of B. c. 203. (Liv. xxvii. 6, 7, 11, 22, 
24, 35, 40, xxviii. 10, xxix. 13.) 
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2. L. Hostilius Tubulus, praetor b. c. 142, 
received bribes in such an open manner, when he 
was presiding at a trial for murder, that in the 
following year P. Scaevola, the tribune of the plebs, 
proposed and carried a plebiscitum for an inquiry 
into his conduct; whereupon Tubulus forthwith 
went into exile. Cicero more than once speaks of 
him as one of the vilest of men, and quotes a pas¬ 
sage of Lucilius, in which the name of Tubulus 
occurs as an instance of a sacrilegious wretch. (Cic. 
ad Alt. xii. 5. § 3, de Fin. ii. 16, iv. 28, v. 22, de 
Nat. Deor. i. 23, iii. 30, pro Scaur. 1.) Accord¬ 
ing to Asconius (in Scaur, p. *23, ed. Orelli) Tu¬ 
bulus was brought back from exile on account of 
his numerous crimes, and took poison of his own 
accord, to escape being put to death in prison. 

The following coin was struck by a L Hostilius 
Tubulus, but it is doubtful whether by the same 
person as the preceding. It has on the obverse 
the head of Pallas, and on the reverse a laurel 
wreath with the legend l. h. tvb. (i. e. L. Hosti¬ 
lius Tubulus ), and underneath ROM A. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 227.) 
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TUCCA, PLO'TIUS, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil. The latter poet left Tucca one of his heirs, 
and bequeathed his unfinished writings to him and 
Varius, who afterwards published the Acncid by 
order of Augustus. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 40, i. 10. 81; 
Donat. Vit. Virgil. §§ 52, 53, 56 ; Schol. ad Pers. 
Sat. ii. 42; Weichert, Poetarum Latinorum Reli¬ 
quiae, p. 217, foil.) 

TUCCA, C. SERVI'LIUS, consul b.c. 284 
with L. Caecilius Metellus Denter. (Fasti.) 

TU'CCIA, a Vestal Virgin, accused of incest, 
appealed to the goddess to prove her innocence, and 
had power given to her to carry a sieve full of water 
from the Tiber to the temple. (Val. Max. viii. 1. 
absol. 5 ; Plin. H. N. xxviii. 2 ; Dionys. ii. 69; Au¬ 
gustin. de Civ.Deiy x. 16.) This miracle is comme¬ 
morated on an ancient gem, of which an engraving 
is given in the Piet, of Antiq. p. 1191, a, 2d ed. 

TU'CCIUS. 1. M. Tuccius, curule aedile 
b. c. 192, and praetor B, c. 190, with Apulia and 
Bruttii as his province, where he also remained 
for the two following years as propraetor. In 
b. c. 1 85 he was one of the triumviri appointed for 
founding colonies at Sipontum and Buxentum. 
(Liv. xxxv. 41, xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 50, xxxviii. 
36, xxxix. 23.) 

2. M. Tuccius, accused C. Sempronius Rufus 
of vis in B. c. 51, and was in his turn accused by 
Rufus of the same offence. (Cael. ap. (Ho. ad Fam. 
viii. 8.) 

TUDITA'NUS, the name of a plebeian family 
of the Sempronia gens. The name was supposed 
by Ateius the philologist to have been originally 
given to one of the Sempronii, because he had a 
head like a tudes (tudit-is) or mallet. (Festns, 
p. 352, ed. Muller.) 

1. M. Sbmbronius C. f. M. n. Tuditanvs, 
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consul b. c. 240 with C. Claudius Centho, and cen¬ 
sor b. c. 230 with Q. Fabius Maximus. (Gell. xvii. 
21; Cic. Brut. 18, Tusc. i. 1, de Sened. 14 ; Fasti 
Capit.) 

2. P. Sempronius Tuditanus, was a tribune 
of the soldiers at the battle of Cannae in b.c. 216, 
and one of the few Roman officers who survived 
that fatal day. When the smaller of the two 
Roman camps in which he had taken refuge was 
besieged by the Carthaginians, he bravely cut his 
way through the enemy with six hundred men, 
reached the larger camp, and from thence marched 
to Canusium, where he arrived in safety. Two 
years afterwards (b. c. 214) Tuditanus was curule 
aedile, and in the next year (b.c. 213) praetor, 
with Ariminum as his province. He took the 
town of Atermim, and was continued in the same 
command for the two following yearn (b.c. 212, 
211). He was censor in b. c. 209 with M. Cornelius 
Cethegus, although neither he nor his colleague 
had yet held the consulship. In B. c. 205 he was 
sent into Greece with the title of proconsul, and at 
the head of a military and naval force, for the 
purpose of opposing Philip, with whom however 
he concluded a preliminary treaty, which was 
readily ratified by the Romans, who were anxious 
to give their undivided attention to the war in 
Africa. Tuditanus had, during his absence, been 
elected consul for the year 204 together with M. 
Cornelius Cethegus, his colleague in the censorship. 
He received Bruttii as his province with the con¬ 
duct of the war against Hannibal. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Croton Tuditanus experienced a re¬ 
pulse, with a loss of twelve hundred men ; but ho 
shortly afterwards gained a decisive victory over 
H annibal, who was obliged in consequence to shut 
himself up within the walls of Croton. It was in 
this battle that he vowed a temple to Fortuna 
Primigenia, if he should succeed in routing the 
enemy. In b.c. 201 Tuditanus was one of the 
three ambassadors sent to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
(Liv. xxii. 50, 60 ; Appian, Annib. 26 ; Liv. xxiv. 
43, 44, 47, xxv. 3, xxvi. 1, xxvii. II, 38, xxix. 
11, 12; Cic. Brut. 15, de Sened. 4; Liv. xxix. 13, 
36, xxxi. 2.) 

3. M. Sempronius Tuditanus, one of the 
officers of Scipio at the capture of New Carthage 
in Spain. (Liv. xxvi. 48.) 

4. C. Sempronius Tuditanus, plebeian aedile 
b. c. 198 and praetor b. c. 197» when he obtained 
Nearer Spain as his province. He was defeated 
by the Spaniards with great loss, and died shortly 
afterwards in consequence of a wound which he 
had received in the battle. He was pontifex at 
the time of his death. (Liv. xxxii. 27,28, xxxiii. 
25,42 ; Appian, Hisp. 39.) 

5. M. Sempronius M. p. C. n. Tuditanus, tri¬ 
bune of the plebs b. c. 193, proposed and carried a 
plebiscitum, which enacted that the law about 
money lent should be the same for the Socii and 
the Latini as for the Roman citizens. (Diet, of 
Antiq. s. v. Lex Sempronia de Fenore.) He was 
praetor b.c. 189, when he obtained Sicily as his 
province, and consul b.c. 185 with Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher. In his consulship he carried on war in 
Liguria, and defeated the Apuani, while his col¬ 
league was equally successful against the Ingauni. 
Tuditanus was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship in b. c. 184, but was elected one of the 
pontifices in the following year. He was carried 
off by the great pestilence which devastated Home 
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in B.C. 174. (Liv. mv. 7, xxxvii. 47, 50, xxxix. 

23, 32, 40, 46, xli. 21.) 

6. C. Sempronius C. p. Tuditanus* was one 
of the ten commissioners sent to L. Mummius in 
b. c. 146 in order to form Southern Greece into a 
Roman province. He has been confounded by 
Drumann ( Geschichte Roms , vol. iii. p. 81) with the 
following [No. 7], as he had been by Cicero, 
whose mistake was corrected by Atticus. This 
Tuditanus was the proavus or great grandfather of 
the orator Hortensius. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 6. § 4, 
xiii. 33. § 3.) 

7. C. Sempronius C. p. C. n. Tuditanus, the 
son of No. 6, was praetor b. c. 132, fourteen years 
after his father had been sent as one of the ten 
commissioners into Greece. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 30. 
§ 3, xiii. 32. § 3.) He was consul in b. c. 129, 
with M\ Aquilius. On the proposition of Scipio 
Africanus, the decision of the various disputes, 
which arose respecting the public land in carrying 
the agrarian law of Gracchus into effect, was trans¬ 
ferred from the triumvirs who had been appointed 
under the law, to the consul Tuditanus; but the 
latter, perceiving the difficulty of the cases that 
were brought before him, avoided giving any deci¬ 
sion by pleading that the Illyrian war compelled 
him to leave the city. In Illyricum he carried on 
war against the Iapydes, and at first unsuccess¬ 
fully, but he afterwards gained a victory over thfem 
chiefly through the military skill of his legate, 
D. Junius Brutus, who had previously earned 
great glory by his conquests in Spain. [Brutus, 
No. 16.] On his return to Rome, Tuditanus was 
allowed to celebrate a triumph over the Iapydes. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 4; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 5 ; Appian, 
B. C. i. 19, Illyr. 10 ; Liv. Epit. 59 ; Fasti Capit.) 
Tuditanus was an orator and an historian, and in 
both obtained considerable distinction. Cicero says 
of him (Brut. 25): —“ Cum omni vita atque victu 
excultus atque expolitus, turn ejus elegans est ha- 
bitum etiain orationis genus.” Dionysius (i. 11) 
classes him with Cato the Censor as among \oyiay 
t&tovs rwv *P wjualuv (rvyypacpe W. His historical 
work is likewise quoted by some of the other an¬ 
cient writers. (Ascon. in Cornel, p. 76, ed. Orelli; 
Gell. vi. 4, xiii. 15 ; Macrob. i. 16 ; Krause, Vitae 
et Frag. Histor. Rom. p. 178, foil.) This Tudita¬ 
nus was the maternal grandfather of the orator 
Hortensius, since his daughter Sempronia married 
L. Hortensius, the father of the orator. 

8. Sempronius Tuditanus, was the maternal 
grandfather of Fulvia, the wife of Antonius the 
triumvir. He is described by Cicero as a mad¬ 
man, who was accustomed to scatter his money 
among the people from the Rostra. (Cic. Phil. iii. 
6, Acad. ii. 28 ; Val. Max. vil 8. § 1.) 

CN. TUDI'CIUS, a senator, who supported 
Cluentius. (Cic, pro Cluent. 70.) 

M. TU'GIO, mentioned by Cicero in his oration 
for Balbus (c. 20) as a person well versed in the 
law relating to aqueducts. 

TU'LLIA, the name of the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. [Tullius, 
Sbrvius.] 

TU'LLIA, frequently called by the diminutive 
TULLIOLA, was the daughter of M. Cicero and 
Tetentia. The year of her birth is not mentioned, 
but itwas probably in b. c. 79 or 78. [Terentia, 
No. 1.] Her birthday was on the 5th of Sextilis 
or August. She was betrothed as early as B. c. 67 
to C. Calpumius Piso Frugi, whom she married in 
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b. c. 63 during the consulship of her father. At 
the time of Cicero’s exile (b. c. 58), Tullia dis¬ 
played a warm interest in his fate. She and her 
husband threw themselves at the feet of the consul 
Piso to implore his pity on behalf of their father. 
During Cicero’s banishment Tullia lost her first 
husband : he was alive at the end of b. c. 58, but 
she was a widow when she welcomed her father 
at Brundusium on his return from exile, in August 
of the following year. She was married again in 
b. c. 56 to Furius Crassipes, a young man of rank 
and large property ; but she did not live with him 
long, though the time and the reason of her di¬ 
vorce are alike unknown. [Crassipes, No. 2.] 
In b. c. 50 she was married to her third husband, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, one of the most profligate 
young men of a most profligate age. Cicero was 
well acquainted with the scandalous private life of 
his future son-in-law, for although the latter was 
still only twenty, he had been already twice de¬ 
fended by the orator in a court of justice when 
accused of the most abominable crimes. But the 
patrician birth, high connections, and personal 
beauty of Dolabella, covered a multitude of sins 
as well in Cicero’s eyes as in those of his wife and 
daughter. Dolabella had been previously married 
and divorced his wife Fabia for the purpose of 
marrying Tullia. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia. The connection, as 
might have been anticipated, was not a happy one. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49, 
the husband and the father of Tullia espoused op¬ 
posite sides. While Dolabella fought for Caesar, 
and Cicero took refuge in the camp of Pompey, 
Tullia remained in Italy. She was pregnant at 
the commencement of the war, and on the 19th of 
May, b. c. 49, was delivered of a seven months’ 
child, which was very weak, and died soon after¬ 
wards. After the battle of Pharsalia, Dolabella 
returned to Rome, but brought no consolation to 
his wife. He carried on numerous intrigues with 
various Roman ladies ; and the weight of his debts 
had become so intolerable that he caused himself 
to be adopted into a plebeian family, in order to 
obtain the tribuneship of the people, and thus be 
able to bring forward a measure for the abolition 
of debts. He was elected tribune at the end of 
b. c. 48, and forthwith commenced to carry his 
schemes into execution. But Antony took up 
arms, and Dolabella was defeated. In the midst 
of these tumults Tullia, who had been long suffer¬ 
ing from ill health, set out to join her father at 
Brundusium, which place she reached in June, 
b. c. 47. Cicero, however, was unwilling that 
even his own daughter should be a witness of his 
degradation, and he therefore sent her back to her 
mother. Dolabella’s conduct had been so scan¬ 
dalous, that a divorce would have been the proper 
course; but this Cicero would not adopt, as he 
feared the anger of the dictator, and was unwilling 
to lose a friend in Dolabella. He did not, how¬ 
ever, require his intercession, for Caesar not only 
pardoned him but received him as his friend, when 
ne landed in Italy in September (b. c. *7). Cicero 
returned to Rome, and Dolabella was likewise 
pardoned by Caesar. In December Dolabella went 
to Africa to fight against the Pompeian party, but 
he came back to Italy in the summer of the fol¬ 
lowing year (b. c. 46). Tullia and her husband 
now lived together again for a short time, but be¬ 
fore Dolabella left for Spain at the end of the year. 
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a divorce had taken place by mutual consent. At 
the beginning of the following year (b. c. 45) 
Tullia was delivered of a son. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of a 
journey, she accompanied her father to Tusculum, 
but she died there in February.* It appears from 
Cicero's correspondence that she had long been 
unwell, and the birth of her child hastened her 
death. Her loss was a severe blow to Cicero: 
he had recently divorced his wife Terentia, and 
married a young wife Publilia, without however 
adding to his domestic happiness; and thus he 
had clung to Tullia more than ever. His friends 
hastened to console him; and among the many 
consolatory letters which he received on the oc¬ 
casion is the well-known one from the cele¬ 
brated jurist Serv. Sulpicius (ad Fain . iv. 5). To 
dissipate his grief, Cicero drew up a treatise on 
consolation, in which he chiefly imitated Grantor 
the Academician [Cicero, p. 733, b.] ; and to 
show his love to the deceased, he resolved to build 
a splendid monument to her honour, which was to 
be consecrated as a temple, in which she might 
receive the worship both of himself and of others. 
This project he frequently mentions in his letters 
to Atticus, but the death of Caesar in the follow¬ 
ing year, and the active part which Cicero then 
took in public affairs, prevented him from carrying 
his design into effect. Tullia's child survived his 
mother. He is called Lentulus by Cicero (ad 
Ait. xii. 28), a name which was also borne by his 
father by adoption ; and as Dolabella was absent 
in Spain, and was moreover unable from bis extra¬ 
vagance to make any provision for his child, Cicero 
took charge of him, and while he was in the coun¬ 
try wrote to Atticus, to beg him to take care that 
the child was properly attended to. (Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 28.) The boy probably died in infancy, as 
no further mention is made of him. The numerous 
passages in Cicero's correspondence in which Tullia 
is spoken of, are collected in Orelli’s Onomasticon 
Tullianum (vol. ii. pp. 596, 597), and her life is 
written at length by Drumann (Geschichte Rums , 
vol. vi. p. 696, foil.). 

TU'LLIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. This 
gens was of great antiquity, for even leaving out 
of question Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, 
whom Cicero claims as his yentilis ( Tusc. i. 16), we 
are told that the Tullii were one of the Alban 
houses, which were transplanted to Rome in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius. (Liv. i. 30.) According 
to this statement the Tullii belonged to the minores 
gentes. We find mention of a Tullius in the reign 
of the last king of Rome [Tullius, No. 1], and 
of a M\ Tullius Longus, who was consul in the 
tenth year of the republic, b. c. 500. [Longus.] 
The patrician branch of the gens appears to have 
become extinct at an early period ; for after the 
early times of the republic no one of the name 
occurs for some centuries, and the Tullii of a later 
age are not only plebeians, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of their bearing the same name, cannot be 
regarded as having any connection with the 
ancient gens. The first plebeian Tullius who rose 


* It is stated by Middleton ( Life of Cioero , 
vol. ii. p. 365), on the authority of Plutarch (Cic. 
41), that Tullia died at Dolabella’s house at Rome ; 
hut Plutarch does not say so ; and Drumann has 
showji clearly from passages in Cicero’s letters, 
that,ihe died at her father’s Tusculan villa. 
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to the honours of the state was M. Tullius Decula, 
consul b. c.81, and the next was the celebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. [Decula ; Cicero.] 
The other surnames of the Tullii under the re¬ 
public belong chiefly to freedmen, and are given 
below. On coins we find no cognomen. The fol¬ 
lowing coin, which bears on the obverse the head 
of Pallas and on the reverse Victory driving a 
quadriga, with the legend of M. tvlli, is sup¬ 
posed by some writers to belong to M. Tullius 
Cicero, the orator, but the coin is probably of an 
earlier date. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 327.) 
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TULLINUS, VOLCA'TIUS, accused in a. i >. 
65, as privy to the crimes of L. Torquatus Silanus, 
escaped punishment (Tac. Ann . xvi. 8), and is 
conjectured by Lipsius to be the same person as 
Volcatiu3 Tertullinus, who is mentioned as tribune 
of the plebs in a. i >. 69. (Tac. Hist. iv. 9.) 

TU LLIUS. 1. M. Tullius, or M. Atilius, 
as he is called by Dionysius, one of the decemviri 
who had the charge of the Sibylline books in the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus, was bribed by Pc* 
tronius Sabinus to allow him to take a copy of 
these books, and was in consequence punished by the 
king by being sewed up in a sack and thrown into 
the sea, a punishment subsequently inflicted upon 
parricides. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 13 ; Dionys. iv. 62.) 

2. Sex. Tullius, served for the seventh time 
as centurio primi pili in b. c. 358 under the dic¬ 
tator C. Sulpicius Peticus, when he besought the 
dictator on behalf of his comrades to let them fight 
against the Gauls, and distinguished himself in 
the battle which ensued. He also fought with 
great bravery in the following year under the con¬ 
sul C. Marcius Rutilus against the Privemates, 
(Liv. vii. 13—16.) 

3. L. Tullius, a Roman eques, was magister 
of the company w.hich farmed the Sciiptura (see 
Diet, of Antiq. s. v.) in Sicily. (Verr. iii. 71.) 

4. M. Tullius, on whose behalf Cicero spoke 
in b. c. 71. It is quite uncertain who this M. Tul¬ 
lius was. He was not a freedman, as appears from 
Cicero’s speech, but it is equally clear that he was 
a different person both from M. Tullius Decula, 
consul b. c.81, and from M. Tullius Albinovanus. 
The fragments of Cicero’s speech for Tullius were 
published for the first time from a palimpsest manu¬ 
script by Angelo Mai. An analysis of it is given 
by Drumann. (Geschichte Roms, vol. v. p. 258, 
foil.) 

5. L. Tullius, a legate of Cicero in Cilicia, 
owed his appointment to the influence of Q. Titi- 
nius, and probably also of Atticus, whose friend he 
was. His conduct, however, did not give satis¬ 
faction to Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. v. 4,11, 14, 21.) 
In one of Cicero’s letters (ad Fam. xv. 14. § 8) 
we read of his legate L. TulleiuB, which is pro¬ 
bably a false reading for L. Tullius. 

6. Tjb. Tullius, fought on the side of the 
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Pompeian party in Spain in B. c. 45. (Auctor, 
B. Hiap. 17, 18.) 

TUL'LIUS ALBINOVA'NUS. [Albino- 

VANU8.] 

TULLIUS, A'TTIUS, the celebrated king of 
the Volscians, to whom Coriolanus fled, when he 
was banished from Rome, and who induced his 
people to make war upon the Romans, with Corio¬ 
lanus as their general. For details and authorities, 
see Coriolanus. In the best MSS. of Livy the 
name is written Attius Tullius , and in Zonaras we 
also find TovWios; but in Dionysius and Plutarch 
the form TtiAAos occurs. Tullius, and not Tullus 
is the correct form. (Alschefski, ad Liv. ii. 37; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. note 217.) 

TU'LLIUS BASSUS. [Bassus, p. 471.] 

TU'LLIUS or TI'LLIUS CIMBER. [Cim- 

B *TU / LLIUS FLAVIA'NUS, a commander of 
a troop of cavalry under Petilius Cerialia, was 
taken prisoner by the Vitellian troops in the battle 
in the suburbs of Rome, a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. 
iii. 79.) 

TU'LLIUS GE'MINUS. [Gxminus.] 

TU'LLIUS LAU'REA (TobWios A avptas), 
the author of three epigrams in the Greek Antho¬ 
logy. Fabricius conjectured, and Reiske and 
Jacobs approve of the suggestion, that he is iden¬ 
tical with Laurea Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, 
from whose Latin poems in elegiac verse Pliny 
(//. N. xxxi. 2) quotes some lines, which are 
printed also in Burmann’s Anihologia Latina (vol. 
i. p. 340). This conjecture is strongly confirmed 
by the fact, that the epigrams of Tullius had a 
place in the Anthology of Philip, which consisted 
chiefly of the poets of the Augustan age. In the 
title of one of the three epigrams there is a slight 
confusion in the different copies of the Anthology, 
the Planudean giving 2aruAAfou, and the Palatine 
T arvWioVj both of which variations perhaps arise 
from the reading M. TuAAfov. (Fabric. Bib/. Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 498 ; Brunck, AnaL vol. ii. p. 102 ; 
Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. ii. p. 90, vol. xiii. p. 

907.) [P. S.] 

L. TU'LLIUS MONTA'NUS, accompanied 
M. Cicero the younger to Athena in B. c. 45. He 
is also mentioned at a later time in Cicero’s cor¬ 
respondence, and it is probably to him that the 
Tullianum caput refers. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 52, 53, 
xiv. 16,17, xv. 26,29.) 

TU'LLIUS RUFUS, a man of quaestorian 
rank, belonged to the Pompeian army, and was 
slain at the battle of Thapsus, ac. 46. (Hirt, 
B. Afr. 85.) 

TU'LLIUS SENE'CIO. [Sbnecio.] 

TU'LLIUS, SE'RVIUS, the sixth king of 
Rome. The account of the early life and death of 
Servius Tullius is full of marvels, and cannot be 
regarded as possessing any title to a real historical 
narrative. According to the general tradition, he 
was of servile origin, and owed his elevation to the 
favour of the gods, and especially to the protection 
of the goddess Fortune, with whom he was always 
a favourite. During his life-time she used to visit 
him secretly in his chamber as his spouse; and 
after his death, his statue was placed in her 
tetnple, and remained unhurt when the temple 
itself was once destroyed by fire (Ov. Fast. vi. 
573, foil, 625; Val. Max. i. 8. § 11). The future 
greatness of Servius was announced by a miracle 
before his birth. His mother Ocrisia, a female 
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slave of the queen’s, and one of the captives taken 
at Corniculum, was offering cakes to the Lar or 
the household genius, when she saw in the fire on 
the hearth an apparition of the deity. Tanaquil, 
who understood the portent, commanded her to 
dress herself as a bride, and to shut herself up 
in the chamber. There she became pregnant by 
the god, whom some Romans maintained to be the 
household genius, and others Vulcan; the former 
supporting their opinion by the festival which 
Servius established in honour of the Lares, the 
latter by the deliverance of his statue from fire 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 625, foil.; Dionys. iv. 2). There are 
two other legends respecting the birth of Servius, 
which have more of an historical air, and may 
therefore be regarded as of later origin. One re¬ 
lated ihat his mother was a slave from Tarquinii, 
that his father was a client of the king, and that 
he himself was brought up in the palace with the 
other household slaves, and waited at the royal 
table (Cic. de Rep. ii. 21). The other legend, 
which gives Servius a nobler origin, and which is 
therefore preferred both by Dionysius and Livy, 
states that his father, likewise called Servius Tul¬ 
lius, was a noble of Corniculum, who was slain at 
the taking of the city, and that his mother, then 
in a state of pregnancy, was carried away captive 
to Rome where she gave birth to the future king 
in the royal palace. The prodigies which preceded 
the birth of Servius accompanied his youth. Once 
as he was sleeping at mid-day in the porch of the 
palace, his head was seen surrounded with flames. 
Tanaquil forbade their being extinguished, for her 
prophetic spirit recognised the future destiny of 
the boy: they played around him without harm¬ 
ing him, and when he awoke, the fire vanished. 
From this time forward Servius was brought up 
as the king’s child with the greatest hopes. Nor 
were these hopes disappointed. By his personal 
bravery he gained a battle which the Romans 
had nearly lost ; and Tarquinius placed such 
confidence in him, that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and entrusted him with the exercise 
of the government. His rule was mild and bene¬ 
ficent ; and so popular did he become, that the 
sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest they should 
be deprived of the throne which they claimed as 
their inheritance, procured the assassination of Tar- 
quinius [Tarquinius]. They did not, however, 
reap the fruit of their crime, for Tanaquil, pretend¬ 
ing that the king’s wound was not mortal, told the 
people that Tarquinius would recover in a few days, 
and that he had commanded Servius meantime to 
discharge the duties of the kingly office. Servius 
forthwith began to act as king, greatly to the satis¬ 
faction of the people ; and when the death of Tar¬ 
quinius could no longer be concealed, he was already 
in firm possession of the royal power. Servius thus 
succeeded to the throne without being elected by 
the senate and the curiae ; but the curiae after¬ 
wards, at his own request, invested him with the 
imperium. (Cic. de Rep. ii. 21; Dionys. iv. 12.) 

The reign of Servius Tullius is almost as barren 
of military exploits as that of Numa. The only 
war which Livy mentions (i. 42) is one against 
Veii, which was brought to a speedy conclusion. 
This war is magnified by Dionysius (iv. 27) into 
victories over the whole Etruscan nation, which is 
said to have revolted after the death of Tarquinius 
Priscus; and these pretended triumphs have found 
their way into the Fasti, where the/ are recorded, 
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with the year and date of their occurrence. But 
the great deeds of Servius were deeds of peace; 
and he was regarded by posterity as the author of 
all their civil rights and institutions, just as Numa 
was of their religious rites and ordinances. Three 
important events are assigned to Servius by uni¬ 
versal tradition. First he established a constitu¬ 
tion, in which the plebs took its place as the second 
part of the nation, and of which we shall speak 
more fully below. Secondly, he extended the po- 
moerium, or hallowed boundary of the city {Diet, 
of Antiq. s. v. Pomoerium ), and completed the city 
by incorporating with it the Quirinal, Viminal and 
Esquiline hills. He surrounded the whole with 
a stone wall called after him the wall of Ser¬ 
vius Tullius; and from the Porta Collina to the 
Esquiline Gate where the hills sloped gently to the 
plain, he constructed a gigantic mound, nearly a 
mile in length, and a moat, one hundred feet in 
breadth and thirty in depth, from which the earth 
of the mound was dug. Rome thus acquired a 
circumference of five miles, and this continued to 
be the legal extent of the city till the time of the 
emperors, although suburbs were added to it. 
Thirdly, Servius established an important alliance 
with the Latins, by which Rome and the cities of 
Latium became the members of one great league. 
As leagues of this kind were always connected 
among the ancients with the worship at some 
common temple, a temple of Diana or the Moon was 
built upon the Aventine, which was not included 
in the pomoerium, as the place of the religious 
meetings of the two nations. It appears that the 
Sabines likewise shared in the worship of this 
temple. There was a celebrated tradition, that a 
Sabine husbandman had a cow of extraordinary 
beauty and siee, and that the soothsayers had pre¬ 
dicted that whoever should sacrifice this cow to 
Diana on the Aventine, would raise his country to 
rule over the confederates. The Sabine, anxious to 
secure the supremacy of his own people, had driven 
the cow to Rome, and was on the point of sacri¬ 
ficing her before the altar, when the crafty Roman 
priest rebuked him for daring to offer it with un¬ 
washed hands. While the Sabine went and washed 
in the Tiber, the Roman sacrificed the cow. The 
gigantic horns of the animal were preserved down 
to very late times, nailed up in the vestibule (Liv. 
i. 45). From the feet that the Aventine was se¬ 
lected as the place of meeting, it has been inferred 
that the supremacy of Rome was acknowledged by 
the Latins; but since we find it expressly stated 
that this supremacy was not acquired till the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus, this view is perhaps not 
strictly correct. (Comp. Niebuhr, Lectures on the 
History of Rome, p. 118, London, 1848.) 

After Servius had established his new constitu¬ 
tion, he did homage to the majesty of the cen¬ 
turies, by calling them together, and leaving them 
to decide whether he was to reign over them or 
not. The body which he had called into existence, 
naturally ratified his power, and declared him to 
be their king. The patricians, however, were far 
from acquiescing in the new order of things, and 
hated the man who had deprived them of their 
exclusive rule, and had conferred such important 
benefits upon the plebeians. In addition to his 
constitutional changes in favour of the second order 
in the state, tradition related, that out of his pri¬ 
vate wealth, he discharged the debts of those who 
were .reduced to indigence | that he deprived the 
vol . in. 
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creditor of the power of seizing the body of his 
debtor, and restricted him to the seizure of the 
goods of the latter; and that he assigned to the 
plebeians allotments of lands out of the territories 
which they had won in war (Cic. de Rep. ii. 21 ; 
Dionys. iv. 9 ; Liv. i. 46). The king had good 
reasons for mistrusting the patricians. Accordingly, 
when he took up his residence on the Esquiline, 
he would not allow them to dwell there, but as¬ 
signed to them the valley, which was called after 
them the Patricius Vicus, or Patrician Street 
(Festus s. v.). Meantime, the long and uninter¬ 
rupted popularity of the king seemed to deprive 
L. Tarquinius more and more of the chance of 
regaining the throne of his father. The patricians, 
anxious to recover their supremacy, readily joined 
Tarquinius in a conspiracy to assassinate the king. 
The legend of his death is too celebrated to be 
omitted here, although it perhaps contains no fur¬ 
ther truth than that Servius fell a victim to a pa¬ 
trician conspiracy, the leader of which was the son 
or descendant of the former king. The legend ran 
as follows. Servius Tullius, soon after his succes¬ 
sion, gave his two daughters in marriage to the two 
sons of Tarquinius Priscus. L. Tarquinius the elder 
was married to a quiet and gentle wife; Aruns, 
the younger, to an aspiring and ambitious woman. 
The character of the two brothers was the very 
opposite of the wiveB who had fallen to their lot; 
for Lucius was proud arid haughty, but Aruns un¬ 
ambitious and quiet The wife of Aruns, enraged 
at the long life of her father, and fearing that 
at his death her husband would tamely resign 
the sovereignty to his elder brother, resolved to 
destroy both her father and her husband. Her 
fiendish spirit put into the heart of Luciub thoughts 
of crime which he had never entertained before. 
Lucius murdered his wife, and the younger Tullia 
her husband ; and the survivors, without even the 
show of mourning, were straightway joined in un¬ 
hallowed wedlock. Tullia now incessantly urged 
her husband to murder her father, and thus obtain 
the kingdom which he so ardently coveted. It was 
said that their design was hastened by the belief 
that Servius, in order to complete his legislation, 
entertained the thought of laying down his kingly 
power, and establishing the consular form of go¬ 
vernment. The patricians were no less alarmed at 
this scheme, as it would have had the effect of con¬ 
firming for ever the hated laws of Servius. Their 
mutual hatred and fears united them closely to¬ 
gether ; and when the conspiracy was ripe, Tar¬ 
quinius entered the forum arrayed in the kingly 
robes, seated himself in the royal chair in the 
senate- house, and ordered the senators to be sum¬ 
moned to him as their king. At the first news of 
the. commotion, Servius hastened to the senate- 
house, and standing at the door-way, ordered Tar¬ 
quinius to come down from the throne.. Tarquinius 
sprang forward, seized the old man, and flung him 
down the stone steps. Covered with blood, the 
king was hastening home ; but, before he reached 
it, he was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, 
and murdered, Tullia drove to the senate-house, 
and greeted her husband as king; but her trans¬ 
ports of joy struck even him with horror. He bade 
her go home ; and as she was returning, her cha¬ 
rioteer pulled up, and pointed out the corpse of her 
father lying in his blood across the road. She 
commanded him to drive on; the blood of her 
father spisted over the carriage and on her dress i 

4 o 
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and from that day forward the street bore the 
name of the Vicus Sceleratus , or Wicked Street. 
The body lay unburied, for Tarquinius said scof- 
fingly, “ Romulus too went without burial; ” and 
this impious mockery is said to have given rise to 
his surname of Superbus (Liv. i. 46—48 ; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 581, foil.). Servius had reigned forty* 
four years. His memory was long cherished by 
the plebeians, and his birth-day was celebrated on 
the nones of every month, for it was remembered 
that he was born on the nones of some month, but 
the month itself had become a matter of uncer¬ 
tainty. At a later time, when the oppressions of 
the patricians became more and more intolerable, 
the senate found it necessary to forbid the markets 
to be holden on the nones, lest the people should 
attempt an insurrection to restore the laws of 
their martyred monarch. (Macrob. Sat . i. 13.) 

The Roman traditions, as we have seen, were 
unanimous in making Servius Tullius of Latin 
origin. He is universally stated to have been the 
son of a native of Comiculum, which was a Latin 
town ; and Niebuhr, in his Lectures, supposes that 
he may have been the offspring of a marriage be¬ 
tween one of the Luceres and a woman of Corni- 
culum, previously to the establishment of the con- 
nubiuro, and that this may be the foundation of 
the story of his descent. His name Tullius also 
indicates a Latin origin, since the Tullii are ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as one of the Alban gentes 
which w$re received into the Latin state in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius. (Liv. i. 30.) His in¬ 
stitutions, likewise, bear all the traces of a Latin 
character. But the Etruscan tradition about this 
king was entirely different, and made him a native 
of Etruria. This Etruscan tradition was related 
by the emperor Claudius, in a speech which he 
made upon the admission of Borne Lugdunensian 
Gauls into the senate ; and the fragments of which 
are still preserved on two tables discovered at 
Lyons in the sixteenth century, and since the time 
of Lipsius have been printed in most editions of 
Tacitus. In this speech Claudius says “ that, ac¬ 
cording to the Tuscans, Servius was the faithful com¬ 
panion of Caeles Vibenna, and shared all his for¬ 
tunes: that at last being overpowered by a variety of 
disasters, he quitted Etruria with the remains of 
the army* which had served under Caeles, went to 
Rome, and occupied the Caelian Hill, calling it so 
after his former commander: that he exchanged 
his Tuscan name Mastama for the Roman one of 
Servius Tullius, obtained the kingly power, and 
wielded it to the great good of the state.” This 
Caeles Vibenna was well known to the Roman 
writers, according to whom he came himself to 
Rome, though the statements in whose reign he 
came differed greatly. All accounts, however, re¬ 
present him as a leader of an army raised by him¬ 
self, and not belonging to any state, and a9 coming 
to Rome by the invitation of the Roman kings, to 
assist them. [Cablb&] There can be no question 
that the emperor Claudius drew his account from 
Etruscan annals ; and there is no reason for dis¬ 
believing that Caeles Vibenna and Mastama are 
historical personages, for, as Niebuhr observes, 
Caeles is too frequently and too distinctly men¬ 
tioned to be fabulous, and hia Etruscan name can¬ 
not have been invented by the Romans. The value 
of the tradition about Mastama would very much 
depend upon the date of the Etruscan authorities, 
from whom Claudius derived his account $ but on 
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this point we are entirely in the dark. Niebuhr, 
in the first edition of his history, inclined strongly 
to the opinion that Rome was of Etruscan origin, 
and in his lectures, delivered in the year 1826, he 
adopted the Etruscan tradition respecting the origin 
of Servius Tullius, on the ground “ that Etruscan 
literature is so decidedly more ancient than that of 
the Romans, that he did not hesitate to give pre¬ 
ference to the traditions of the former.” ( Lectures , 
p. 84.) In the second edition of his history, how- 
ever, Niebuhr so completely abandoned his former 
idea of the Etruscan origin of Rome, that he would 
not even admit the Etruscan origin of the Luceres, a 
point in which most subsequent scholars dissent 
from him ; and in his Lectures of the year 1828, 
he strongly maintains the Latin origin of Servius 
Tullius, and asserts his belief that “ Etruscan lite¬ 
rature is mostly assigned to too early a period, and 
that to the time from the Hannibalian war down to 
the time of Sulla, a period of somewhat more than a 
century, most of the literary productions of the Etrus¬ 
cans must be referred.” (Lectures, p. 125.) But the 
fact is that whether we are'to follow the Etruscan 
or the Roman tradition about Servius is one of 
those points on which no certainty can be by any 
possibility obtained. So much seems clear, that 
Servius usurped the throne : he seized the royalty 
upon the murder of the former king, without being 
elected by the senate and the comitia, and he in¬ 
troduced great constitutional changes, apparently 
to strengthen his power against a powerful faction 
in the state. It is equally clear that his reign 
came to a violent end : he was dethroned and 
murdered by the descendants of the previous king, 
in league with his enemies in the state, who sought 
to recover the power of which they had been dis¬ 
possessed. Now if we are right in our supposition 
that Tarquinius Priscus and Tarquinius Superbus 
were both of Etruscan origin, and represent an 
Etruscan sovereignty at Rome [Tarquinius], it 
seems to follow that the reign of Servius Tullius 
represents a successful attempt of the Latins to 
recover their independence, or in any case the so¬ 
vereignty of an Etruscan people different from the 
one to which the Tarquins belonged. Further than 
this we cannot go ; and it seems to us impossible 
to determine which supposition has the greatest pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence in its favour. K.O. Muller 
adopted the latter supposition. He believed that 
the Etruscan town of Tarquinii was at the head ot 
the twelve cities of Etruria at this time, that it 
conquered Rome, and that the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus represents the supremacy of the state ot 
Tarquinii at Rome. He further supposed that the 
supremacy of Tarquinii may not have been uni¬ 
versally acknowledged throughout Etruria, and 
that the army of Caeles and of his lieutenant Mas¬ 
tama perhaps belonged to the town of Volsinii, 
which wished to maintain its independence against 
Tarquinii ; that it was with the remains of this 
army that Mastarna eventually conquered Rome, 
and thus destroyed the dominion of Tarquinii in 
that city. (Muller, Etrusker i vol. i. p. 121.) 

CONSTITUTION OF SKRVIUS TULLIUS. 

The most important event connected with the 
reign of Servius Tullius is the new constitution 
which he gave to the Roman state. The details of 
this constitution are stated in different articles in 
the Dictionary of Antiquities , and it is therefore only 
necessary to give here a general outline, which the 
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reader can fill up by references to the work just 
mentioned. The two main objects of the consti¬ 
tution of Servius were to give the plebs political 
independence, and to assign to property that in¬ 
fluence in the state which had previously belonged 
to birth exclusively ; and it cannot be questioned 
that the military and financial objects, which he 
secured by the changes he introduced, were re¬ 
garded by him as of secondary importance. In 
order to carry his purpose into effect Servius made 
a two-fold division of the Roman people, one ter¬ 
ritorial, and the other according to property. He 
first divided the whole Roman territory into Re- 
giones , and the inhabitants into 7Vt'6«s, the people 
of each region forming a tribe. The city was 
divided into four regions or tribes, and the country 
around into twenty-six regions or tribes, so that 
the entire number of Tribus Urbanaa and Tribus 
Rusticae , as they were respectively called, amounted 
to thirty. (Liv. i. 43 ; Dionys. iv. 14, 15.) Livy 
does not mention the number of the country tribes 
in his account of the Servian constitution, and we 
are indebted to Fabius Pictor, the oldest of the 
Roman annalists (Dionys. l.c .), and to Varro (ap. 
Non. p. 43), for the number of twenty-six. More¬ 
over Livy, when he speaks of the whole number of 
the tribes in b. c. 495, says that they were made 
twenty-one in that year. (Liv. ii. 21 ; comp. Dionys. 
vii. 64.) Hence the statements of Fabius Pictor 
and Varro might appear to be doubtful. But in 
the first place their account has the greatest in¬ 
ternal probability, since the number thirty plays 
such an important part in the Roman constitution, 
and the thirty tribes would thus correspond to the 
thirty curiae ; and in the second place Niebuhr 
has called attention to the fact that in the war with 
Porsena, Rome lost a considerable part of her ter¬ 
ritory, and thus the number of her tribes would 
naturally be reduced. When, however, Niebuhr 
proceeds to say that the tribes were reduced in the 
war with Porsena from thirty to twenty, because 
it was the ancient practice in Italy to deprive a 
conquered nation of a third part of its territory, he 
seems to have forgotten, as Becker has remarked, 
that the four city tribes could not have been taken 
into account in such a forfeiture, and that conse¬ 
quently a third part of the territory would not 
have been ten tribes. Into this question, however, 
it is unnecessary further to enter. The conquest 
of Porsena had undoubtedly broken up the whole 
Servian system ; and thus it was all the easier to 
form a new tribe in B. c. 504, when the gens 
Claudia migrated to Rome. (Liv. ii. 16.) It would 
appear that an entirely new distribution of the 
tribes became necessary, and this was probably 
carried into effect in b. c. 495, soon after the battle 
of the lake of Regillus. In fact thp words of Livy 
(ii. 21) already referred to, state as much, for he 
does not say that before this year there were 
twenty tribes, or that the twenty-first was then 
added for the first time, but simply that twenty- 
one tribes were then formed {Romas tribus una et 
viginti factae). The subsequent increase in the num¬ 
ber of the tribes, till they reached that of thirty-five, 
is related in the Dictionary of Antiquities {s. v. 
Tribus). But to return from this digression to the 
Servian constitution. Each tribe wa9 an organised 
body, with a magistrate at its head, called 4>u- 
A dpxos by Dionysius (iv. 14), and Curator Tribus 
by Varro {L. L. vi. 86), whose principal duty ap¬ 
pears to have consisted in keeping a register of the 
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inhabitants in each regio, and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation, and for levying the troops 
for the armies. Further, each country tribe or 
regio was divided into a certain number of Pagi, 
a name which had been given to the divisions of 
the Roman territory as early aB the reign of Numa 
(Dionys. ii. 76) ; and each Pagus also formed an 
organised body, with a Magister Pagi at its head, 
who kept a register of the names and of the pro¬ 
perty of all persons in the pagus, raised the taxes, 
and summoned the people, when necessary, to war. 
Each pagus had its own sacred rites and common 
sanctuary, connected with which was a yearly fes¬ 
tival called Paganalia , at which all the Pagani took 
part. Dionysius says that the Pagi were fortified 
places, established by Servius Tullius, to which the 
country people might retreat in case of an hostile in¬ 
road ; but this is scarcely correct, for even if Servius 
Tullius established such fortified places, it is evident 
that the word was used to indicate a local division, 
and must have been given to the country adjoining 
the fortified place as well as to the fortified place 
itself. (Dionys. iv. 15; Varr. L. L. vi. 24, 26 ; 
Macrob. Saturn, i. 16 ; Ov. Fast. i. 669 ; Did. of 
Antiq. s. v. Pagi.) As the country tribes were 
divided into Pagi, so were the city tribes divided 
into Vici, with a Magister Vici at the head of each, 
who performed duties analogous to those of the 
Magister Pagi. The Vici in like manner had their 
own religious rites and sanctuaries, which were 
erected at spots where two or more ways met {in 
compitis) ; and consequently their festival, cor¬ 
responding to the Paganalia, was called Compitalia, 
(Dionys. iv. 14 ; Diet, of Antiq. s. w. Vicus and 
Compitalia.) 

The main object which Servius had in view in 
the institution of the tribes was to give an organi¬ 
sation to the plebeians, of which they had been 
entirely destitute before ; but whether the patricians 
were included in the tribes or not, is a subject of 
great difficulty, and has given rise to great differ¬ 
ence of opinion among modern scholars, some 
regarding the division into tribes as a local division 
of the whole Roman people, and consequently of 
patricians and their clients as well as of plebeians, 
while others look upon it as simply an organisation 
of the second order. The undoubted object of 
Servius Tullius in the institution of the tribes led 
Niebuhr to maintain that the patricians could not 
possibly have belonged to the tribes originally ; 
but as we find them in the tribes at a later period 
(Liv. iv. 24, v. 30, 32), he supposed that they were 
admitted into them by the legislation of the de¬ 
cemvirs. But probable as this might appear, all 
the evidence we possess goes the other way, and 
tends to show that the tribes were a local division 
of the whole Roijtan people. In the first place, if 
Servius had created thirty local tribes for the plebs 
alone, from which the patricians were excluded, it 
is not easy to see why the three ancient tribes of 
the Ramne8, Tides, and Luceres, should not have 
continued in existence. This we know was not the 
case ; for it is certain, that the three ancient tribes 
disappear from the time of the Servian constitution, 
and that their names alone were retained by the 
Equites, and that henceforward we read only of 
the division of the patricians into thirty curiae: 
indeed it is expressly said that the <pv\al ytviual 
were abolished by Servius, and that the <pv\a\ roiri~ 
kcl 1 were established in their place. (Dionys. iv. 
14.) Secondly, it is certain that all the tribes of the 
4 g 2 
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yfear b, c. 495, with the exception of the Cmstu* 
mina, take their names from patrician gentes. 
Thirdly, the establishment of the Claudian tribe, 
consisting as it did mainly of the patrician Claudia 
gens, is almost of itself sufficient to prove that 
patricians were included in the Servian tribes. 
Niebuhr lays great stress upon the fact that in no 
instance do we find the patricians voting in the 
Comitia Tributa before the time of the decemvirs ; 
but as Becker very justly remarks, this does not 
prove any thing, as we have no reason for supposing 
that the Comitia Tributa were established by 
Servius along with the tribes. Such an assembly 
would have had no meaning in the Servian consti¬ 
tution, and would have been opposed to its first 
principles. The Comitia Tributa were called into 
existence, when the plebs began to struggle after 
independence, and had tribunes of their own at 
their head ; and it is certainly improbable that 
patricians should have been allowed to vote in 
assemblies summoned by plebeian magistrates to 
promote the interests of the plebs. The Comitia 
Tributa must not therefore be regarded as assem¬ 
blies of the tribes, as Becker has justly remarked, 
but as assemblies of the plebeians, who voted 
according to tribes, as their natural divisions. 
Hence as the same writer observes, we see the 
full force of the expression in the Leges Valeria 
Horatia, Publilia and Hortensia : “ quod trihutim 
plelws jussisset.” 

The tribes therefore were an organisation of the 
whole Roman people, patricians as well as plebeians, 
according to their local divisions ; but they were 
instituted, as we have already remarked, for the 
benefit of the plebeians, who had not, like the 
patricians, possessed previously any political organi¬ 
sation. At the same time, though the institution 
of the tribes gave the plebeians a political organi¬ 
sation, it conferred upon them no political power, 
no right to take any part in the management of 
ublic affairs or in the elections. These rights, 
owever, were bestowed upon them by another 
institution of Servius Tullius, which was entirely 
distinct from and hnd no connection with the 
thirty tribes. He made a new division of the 
whole Roman people into Classes according to the 
amount of their property, and he so arranged these 
classes that the wealthiest persons, whether patri¬ 
cians or plebeians, should possess the chief power 
and influence. In order to ascertain the property 
of each citizen, he instituted the Census , which was 
a register of Roman citizens and their property, 
and enacted that it shou]d be taken anew from 
time to time. Under the republic it was taken 
afresh, as is well known, every five years, Lists 
of the citizens were made out by the curator tribus 
or magistrate of each tribe, and each citizen had to 
state upon oath the amount and value of his pro¬ 
perty. According to the returns thus obtained a 
division of the citizens was made, which determined 
the tax (tributum), which each citizen was to pay, 
the kind of military service he was to perform, 
and the position he was to occupy in the popular 
assembly. The whole arrangement was of a mili¬ 
tary character. The people assembled in the Campus 
as an army ( exercitus , or, according to the more 
ancient expression, classis)^ and was therefore 
divided into two parts, the cavalry ( equites) % and 
infantry ( pedites ). The infantry was divided into 
five Classes . The first class contained all those 
persons whose property amounted at least to 
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100,000 asses: the second class those who had at 
least 75,000 asses: the third those who had at 
least 50,000 asses: the fourth those who had at 
least 25,000 asses: and the fifth those who had 
at least 10,000 asses, according to Bockh’s pro¬ 
bable conjecture, for Dionysius makes the sum 
necessary for admission to this class 12,500 asses 
(12£minae) and Livy 11,000 asses. It must be 
recollected, however, that these numbers are not 
the ancient ones, when the as was a pound weight 
of copper, but those of the sixth century of the 
city. The original numbers were probably 20,000, 
15,000, 10,000, 5000, and 2000 asses respectively, 
which were increased fivefold, when the as was 
coined so much lighter. (Bockh, Metrologische 
Untersuchungen , c. xxix.) Further, for military 
purposes each of the five classes was divided into 
elder (Seniores) and younger ( Juniores) men : the 
former consisting of men from the age of 46 to 60, 
the latter of men from the age of 17 to 45. It 
was from the Juniores that the armies of the state 
were levied: the Seniores were not obliged to serve 
in the field, and could only be called upon to 
defend the city. Moreover, all the soldiers had to 
find their own arms and armour; but it was so 
arranged that the expense of the equipment should 
be in proportion to the wealth of each class. 

Servius however did not make this arrangement 
of the people for military purposes alone. He had 
another and more important object in view, namely, 
the creation of a new national assembly, which was 
to possess the powers formerly exercised by tho 
Comitia curiata, and thus become the sovereign 
assembly in the state. For this purpose he divided 
each classis into a certain number of centuriae , each 
of which counted as one vote. But in accordance 
with the great principle of his constitution, which, 
as has been several times remarked, was to give 
the preponderance of power to wealth, a century 
was not made of a fixed number of men ; but the 
first or richest class contained a far greater number 
of centuries than any of the other classes, although 
they must at the same time have contained a much 
smaller number of men. Thus the first class con¬ 
tained 80 centuries, the second 20, the third 20, 
the fourth 20, and the fifth 30, in all 170. One 
half of the centuries consisted of Seniores, and the 
other half of Juniores ; by which an advantage was 
given to age and experience over youth and rash¬ 
ness, for the Seniores, though possessing an equal 
number of votes, must of course have been very 
inferior in number to the Juniores. Besides these 
170 centuries of the classes, Servius formed five 
other centuries, admission into which did not 
depend upon the census. Of these the smiths and 
carpenters (fabri) formed two centuries, and the 
horn-blowers and trumpeters (comicines and tutri- 
cines) two other centuries: these four centuries 
voted with the classes*, but Livy and Dionysius 
give a different statement as to which of the classes 
they voted with. The other century not belonging 
to the classes, and erroneously called the sixth 
class by Dionysius, comprised all those persons 
whose property did not amount to that of the fifth 
class. This century, however, consisted of three 
subdivisions according to the amount of their pro¬ 
perty, called respectively the accensi velati, the 
proletarii and capite censi: the accensi velati were 
those whose pioperty was at least 1500 asses, or 
originally 300 asses, and they served as supernu¬ 
meraries in the army without arms, but ready to 
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take the arms and places of such as might fall in 
battle: the proletarii were those who had at least 
375 asses, or originally 75 asses, and they were 
sometimes armed in pressing danger at the public 
expense: while the capite censi were all those whose 
property was less than the sum last mentioned, and 
they were never called upon to serve till the time 
of Marius. Thus the infantry or Pedites contained 
in all 175 centuries. 

The cavalry or Equites were divided by Servius 
Tullius into 18 centuries, which did not comprise 
Seniores or Juniores, but consisted only of men 
below the age of forty-six. The early history and 
arrangement of the Equites have given rise to 
much discussion among modem scholars, into which 
we cannot enter here. (See Diet, of Antiq. s. v. 
Equites.) It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to state that Tarquinius Priscus had divided each 
of the three ancient centuries of equites into two 
troops, called respectively the first ( priores ) and 
second ( posteriores ) Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. 
These three double centuries Servius Tullius formed 
into six new centuries, usually called the sex 
sufragia: and as they were merely a new organi¬ 
sation of the old body, they must have consisted 
exclusively of patricians. Besides these six cen¬ 
turies, Servius formed twelve others, taken from 
the richest and most distinguished families in the 
state, plebeian as well as patrician. There can be 
little question that a certain amount of property 
was necessary for admission to all the equestrian 
centuries, as well in consequence of the timocratic 
principle of this part of the Servian constitution, as 
on account of the express statement of Dionysius 
(iv. 18) that the equites were chosen by Servius 
out of the richest and most illustrious families, and 
of Cicero (de Rep. ii. 22) that they were of the 
highest census (censu maximo ). Neither of these 
writers nor Livy mentions the property which was 
necessary to entitle a person to a place among the 
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equites ; but as we know that the equestrian census 
in the later times of the republic was four times 
the amount of that of the first class, it is probable 
that the same census was established by Servius 
Tullius. Niebuhr indeed supposed that the seat 
suffragia comprised all the patricians, independent 
of the property they possessed ; but this supposition 
is, independent of other considerations, disproved 
by the fact, that we have express mention of a 
patrician, L. Tarquitius, who was compelled on 
account of his poverty to serve on foot. 

The 175 centuries of pedites and the 18 of 
equites thus made a total of 193 centuries. Of 
these, 97 formed a majority of votes in the as¬ 
sembly. Although all the Roman citizens had a 
vote in this assembly, which was called the Co- 
mitia Centuriata , from the voting by centuries, 
it will be seen at once that the poorer classes had 
not much influence in the assembly ; for the 18 
centuries of the equites and the 80 centuries of 
the first class, voted first; and if they could come 
to an agreement upon any measure, they possessed 
at once a majority, and there was no occasion to 
call upon the centuries of the other classes to vote 
at all. This was the great object of the institution, 
which was to give the power to wealth, and not 
either to birth or to numbers. 

The preceding account of the centuries has been 
taken from Livy (i. 43) and Dionysius (iv. 16, 
foil.), who agree in all the main points. The 
account of Cicero (de Re PubL. ii. 22) cannot be re¬ 
conciled with that of Livy and Dionysius, and 
owing to the corruptions of the text it is hopeless 
to make the attempt. The few discrepancies be¬ 
tween Livy and Dionysius will be seen by the 
following table, taken from Becker, by which the 
reader will also perceive more clearly tlie census 
of each class, the number of centuries or votes 
which each contained, and the order in which they 
voted. 


Livy. 




Dionysius. 




Equites.—C enturiae 

- 

• 

18 

Equites.—C enturiae 

- 

- 

18 

1. Classis.—C ensus 100,000 asses. 




L Classis.—C ensus 100 minae. 




Centuriae Seniorum 



40 

Centuriae Seniorum 



40 

Centuriae Juniorum 



40 

Centuriae Juniorum 



40 

Centuriae Fabrum 



2 





II. Classis.—C ensus 75,000 asses. 




II. Classis.—C ensus 75 minae. 




Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 





Centuriae Fabrum 



2 

III. Classis.—C ensus 50,000 asses. 




III. Classis.—C ensus 50 minae. 




Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 

IV. Classis.—C ensus 25*000 asses. 




IV. Classis.—C ensus 25 minae. 




Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Seniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 

Centuriae Juniorum 



10 





Centuriae comic, et tubic. 



2 

V. Classis.—C ensus 11,000 asses. 




V. Classis.—C ensus 12£ minae. 




Centuriae .Seniorum 



15 

Centuriae Seniorum 



15 

Centuriae Juniorum 



15 

Centuriae Juniorum 



15 

Centuriae accensorum, "1 



3 





comicinum, tubicinum J 




VI. Classis. 




Centuria capite censorum 



1 

Centuria capite censorum 

• 

- 

1 
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There can be little doubt that the number in 
Dionysius is the correct one. According to Livy’s 
number cases might have arisen in which it was 
impossible to obtain a majority, as ninety-seven 
might have voted for a measure and ninety-seven 
against it. Moreover, Cicero (de Rep. ii. 22) de¬ 
scribes ninety-six as the minority. The other 
discrepancies between Livy and Dionysius are of 
no great importance, and need not be discussed 
further in this place. 

The Assembly of the Centuries, or Comitia Cen - 
turiata , was made by Servius, as we have already 
remarked, the sovereign assembly of the nation, 
and it accordingly stept into the place formerly 
occupied by the Comitia Curiata. Servius trans¬ 
ferred to it from the latter assembly the right of 
electing kings and the higher magistrates, of 
enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding 
upon war, and jurisdiction in cases of appeal from 
the sentence of a judge. He did not, however, 
abolish the Comitia Curiata, but on the contrary 
he allowed them very great power and influence 
in the state. He not only permitted them to 
retain the exercise of such rights as affected their 
own corporations, but he enacted that no vote of 
the Comitia Centuriata should be valid till it had 
received the sanction of the Comitia Curiata. This 
sanction of the Curiae is often expressed by the 
words patrum auctoritas or patres auctores fadi 9 in 
which phrase patres mean the patricii. In course of 
time the sanction of the Curiae was abolished, or 
at least became a mere matter of form ; but the 
successive steps by which this was accomplished 
do not belong to the present inquiry, and are re¬ 
lated elsewhere. (Did. of Antiq, s. w. Audor , 
Comitia , p. 333, a, Plehs, 2d ed.) 

Although Servius gave the plebeians political 
rights and recognised them as the qpcond order of 
the Roman people, it must not be supposed that he 
placed them on a footing of equality with the pa¬ 
tricians. From the time of Servius they were cices 9 
they had they«$ civitatis , but not in its full extent. 
The jus civitatis included both the jus publicum 
and the jus privatum ; but of each of these rights 
they possessed only a portion. Of thejws publicum 
Servius gave to them only the jus sujfragii , or right 
of voting in the comitia centuriata, but not the jus 
honorum , or eligibility to the public offices of the 
state. Of the jus privatum Servius conferred upon 
them only the commcrcium 9 by virtue of which 
they could become owners of land and could ap¬ 
pear before the courts without the mediation of a 
patronus, but he did not grant to them the connu - 
bium 9 or right of marriage with the patricians. 
Moreover, they had no claim to the use of the 
public land, the possessio of which continued to be 
confined to the patricians, although the conquered 
lands were won by the blood of the second order 
as well as of the first; but, as some compensation 
for this injustice, Servius is said to have given to 
the poor plebeians small portions of the public land 
in full ownership. (Dionys. iv. 9,10,13; Liv. i. 46 ; 
Zonar. vii. 9.) 

The laws of Servius Tullius are said to have 
been committed to writing, and were known under 
the name of the Commentarii Servii Tullii. Diony¬ 
sius says (iv. 13) that he regulated the com- 
mercium between the two orders by about fifty 
laws; but the commentaries of Servius Tullius, 
which are cited by later writers, such as Verrius 
Flaccus, can only have contained the substance of 
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the laws ascribed to him; since the original laws, 
if they were ever committed to writing, must long 
since have perished. (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome 9 
vol. i. p. 249.) 

The principal modem writers who have treated 
of the Servian constitution are: Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Rome , vol. i. p. 398, foil.; Gottling, Geschiclite der 
Romischen Staatsverfassung , p. 230, foil.; Gerlach, 
Die Verfassung d. Servius in Hirer Entwickelung , 
Basel, 1837 ; Huschke, Die Verfassung d. K'6n. 
Serv. Tully Heidelberg, 1838; Peter, Epochen d. 
Verfassungsgesch. der Romisch. Republ. , Leigzig, 
1841 ; Walter, Gesch. d. Romisch. Redits, p. 31, 
foil., 2nd ed.; Becker, Handbuch d. Romisch. Alter - 
thumer 9 vol. ii. pt. i. p. 164, foil. 

TU'LLIUS TIRO. [Tiro.] 

TU'LLIUS VALENTI'NUS. [Valentinus.] 
TULLUS, A'TTIUS. [Tullius, Attius,] 
TULLUS, CALVl'SIUS. 1. C., consul with 
A. Cornelius Palma in a. d. 109 (Fasti). 

2. P., consul suffectus in A. D. 110. 

TULLUS, CLOE'LIUS or CLUI'LIUS. 
[Cloelius Tullus.] 

TULLUS HOST I'Ll US. [IIostilius.] 
TULLUS, M. MAECI'LIUS, a triumvir of 
the mint under Augustus, known only from coins, 
a specimen of which is annexed. On the obverse 
is the head of Augustus with caesar avgvst. 
font. max. tribvnic. pot., and on the reverse 

M. MAECILIVS TVLLVS lllVIR A. A. A. V. F. 

(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 240.) 



COIN OF M. MAECILIUS TULLUS. 

TULLUS, VOLCA'TIUS. 1. L. Volcatius 
Tullus, consul b. c. 66 with M\ Aemilius Lepi- 
dus. He is mentioned by Cicero in his oration for 
Plancius (c. 21) as one of those distinguished men 
who had failed when a candidate for the aedile- 
ship, but who afterwards obtained the highest 
honours of the state. Volcatius did not take a 
prominent part in public affairs, and appears to 
have been a man of moderate opinions, and fond of 
quiet. He approved of Cicero’s proceedings in his 
consulship, and spoke in the debate in the senate 
on the punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. 
In the discussion in b. c. 56, respecting the resto¬ 
ration of Ptolemy Auletes to his kingdom, he was 
in favour of intrusting this important commission 
to Pompey, who had lately returned from the 
East In b. c. 54 he was one of the consulars 
who supported M. Scaurus, when he was brought 
to trial in this year. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, in a c. 49, he resolved to take no part 
in the struggle, but remained quietly in Italy all 
the time. He is spoken of by Cicero in b. c. 46 
as an enemy of M. Marcellus, when the latter was 
pardoned by Caesar. (Cic. in Cat. i. 6, ad AU. xiL 
21, Philipp, ii. 5, ad Fam. i. 1,2, 4, ad Q. Fr. ii. 
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1; Ascon. m Scaur, p. 28, ed. Orelli; Cic. ad Att. 
vii. 3, 8, 9, viii. 15, ix. 10, 19, x. 3, ad Fam. iv. 
4. § 4.) 

2. C. Volcatius Tullus, probably a son of 
No. 1, since Cicero says that L. Tullus and Serv. 
Sulpicius had sent their sons to light against Pom- 
pey. (Cic. ad Att. x. 3.) C. Tullus fought under 
Caesar in the Gallic war, and likewise distin¬ 
guished himself at the siege of Dyrrhachium in 
B. c. 48. (Caes. B. G. vi. 29, B. C. iii. 52.) 

3. L. Volcatius Tullus, son of No. 1, was 
praetor urbanus in b. c. 46‘, and consul with Octa- 
viun in B. c. 33. (Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 41 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 43 ; Appian, JUyr. 27.) 

TURA'NIUS. [Turranius.] 

TURBO, a gladiator of small stature but great 
courage. (Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 310, with the Schol.) 

TU'RCIUS RUFUS APHONIAS US AS- 
TE'lilUS. [Asterius.] 

TURBO, MA'RCIUS LIVIA'NUS, a dis¬ 
tinguished general under Trajan and Hadrian. He 
was sent by the former emperor in a. d. 115 to 
Egypt to suppress the insurrection of the Jews at 
Cyrene, which he effected without much difficulty. 
On the accession of Hadrian (a. d. 117), with 
whom he had lived on intimate terms during the 
life-time of Trajan, he was raised to offices of 
higher honour and trust. He was first sent into 
Mauritania to quiet the disturbances in that pro¬ 
vince which were supposed to have been excited 
by Q. Lusius Quietus [Quietus], and he was 
afterwards appointed to the government of Pan- 
nonia and Dacia with the title of Egyptian Prae- 
fect, that he might possess greater weight and 
influence. Subsequently he was summoned to 
Rome, and raised to the important dignity of 
Praefectus Praetorio in place of Attianus. In the 
discharge of the duties of this office, he was most 
assiduous; but nevertheless, like all the other 
friends of Hadrian, was at length treated with 
ingratitude by the emperor. Turbo was fifty years 
of age at the time of his death, as we learn from 
an inscription on his tomb. (Euseb. II. E. iv. 2 ; 
Spart. Iladr. 4— 9, 15; Dion Cass. lxix. 18; 
Gruter, p. 437. 1.) 

TURDUS, C. PAPI'RIUS, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 178. (Liv. xli. 6.) This is the only 
person of this family mentioned. Cicero speaks of 
the Turdi as a plebeiau family of the Papiria genB 
(ad Fam. ix. 21. § 3). 

TU'RIA, the wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo, 
concealed her husband when he was proscribed by 
the triumvirs in b. c. 43. (Val. Max. vi. 7. § 2 ; 
Appian, B. C. iv. 44.) [Vespillo.J 

TURTBIUS, a Spanish bishop, a bitter enemy 
and persecutor of the Priscillianists. About the 
year a. d. 447, before he was elevated to the epis¬ 
copal dignity, he published a letter still extant, 
entitled Epistola de non recipiendis in auctoritatem 
Fidei apociyphis Scripturis , et de secta PrisciUianis- 
tarum, addressed to his friends Idacius and Cepo- 
nius. A letter to Pope Leo the Great, and va¬ 
rious tracts connected with the controversy, have 
perished. 

The Epistle to Idacius and Ceponius was first 
printed by Ambrosius de Morales, in his Historia 
Hispaniae, lib. xi. 26, and will be found in the 
editions of the works of Leo by Quesnell and by 
the brothers Ballerini, inserted immediately after 
the letter of Leo to Turibius, which is numbered 
xv. (Schoenemann, Bibliotk Fatrum Latt. vol. ii. 
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§ 51; Baehr, Geschichte der Rom. Litterat. SuppL 
Band. 2te Abtheil. § 167.) [W. R.j 

TU'RIUS. 1. L. Turius, was accused by 
Cn. Gellius and defended by Cato the Censor. 
(GelL xiv. 2.) As nothing is known respecting 
either this L. Turius or Cn. Gellius, a wide field is 
opened for learned trifling. The different con¬ 
jectures started are given by Meyer. (Orator. 
Roman. Fragm. p. 140, foil., 2nd ed.) 

2. L. TuRius,characterized by Cicero as an orator 
of small talent but great diligence, failed in ob¬ 
taining the consulship only by a few centuries. 
(Cic. Brut. 67.) This Turius can hardly be the 
same person as the preceding, as he is mentioned 
by Cicero with M. Piso, P. Murena, C. Censorinus, 
C. Macer, C. Piso, and L. Torquatus, all of whom 
were the contemporaries of Cicero. 

3. Q. Turius, a negotiator or money-lender in 
the province of Africa, where he died. Cicero 
wrote to Q. Cornificius in b. c. 44, begging him to 
support the validity of the will of Turius against 
the attempts of his freedman Turius Eros. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xii. 26.) 

4. Turius, a corrupt judge in the time of 
Horace. (Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 49.) 

TURNUS (Topvor), a son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and king of the Rutulians at the time of 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. (Virg. Am. x. 76, 
616.) He was a brother of Juturna and related 
to Amato, the wife of king Latinus. (xii. 138.) 
Alecto, by the command of Hera, stirred him up 
to fight against Aeneas after his landing in Italy, 
(vii. 408, &c.) He appears in the Aeneid as a 
brave warrior, but in the end he fell by the hand 
of the victorious Aeneas (xii. 926, &c.). Livy (i. 2) 
and Dionysius also mention him as king of the 
Rutulians, who allied himself with the Etruscans 
against the Latins, consisting of Aborigenes and 
Trojans. The ^Rutulians according to their account 
indeed were defeated, but Aeneas fell. (Comp. 
Aenkas.) [L. S.] 

TURNUS, a Roman satyiic poet. According 
to the old scholiast upon Juvenal, who quotes two 
lines from one of his pieces, he was a native of 
Aurunca, of servile extraction ( libertini generis ), 
the brother of Scaeva Memor the tragedian, and 
rose to honour and power at court under the Fla¬ 
vian dynasty. He is mentioned in terms of high 
praise by Martial, by Rutilius, and by Sidoniua 
Apollinaris. We possess thirty hexameters, form¬ 
ing a portion of, apparently, a long satyric poem, 
the subject being an enumeration of the crimes and 
abominations which characterised the reign of 
Nero. This fragment was first published from a 
MS. by J. L. G. de Balzac in bis “ Entretiena” 
(12mo. Amst. 1663), was copied by Burraann into 
his Anthologia Latina” (vi. 94, or No. 190, ed. 
Meyer), and by Wernsdorf, into his Poetae La- 
tini Minores (vol. iii. p. lvii. p. 77). The latter 
employs some arguments which, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, bear out his conjecture that the piece ought 
to be ascribed to Turnus; but the evidence is of a 
very indirect and uncertain description. (Vet. 
Schol. in Juv. i. 20, 71 ; Martial, vii. 97, xi. 10 ; 
Rutil. Numat. i. 599; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. ix. 
267 ; F. A. Wolf, Vorlesungm iiber Rom. Lift. p. 
231 ; Zumpt, ad Rutil. Numat. I . c.) [W. R.j 

TURNUS ( Tovpvos ), a statuary, known only 
by the single passage in which Tatian mentions 
his statue of the courtezan Lais. (Orat. ad Grace. 
55, p. 121, ed. Worth: Aofc Mpvwae, kcu 6 
4a 4 
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T ovpvos ainty Mfurryta rijs ropvslas iroirj- 
<rev.) [P. S.J 

TURNUS HERDO'NIUS. [Herdoniu*.] 

TURPI'LIA, left P. Silius one of her heirs. 
The interpretation of her will gave rise to much 
controversy. (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 21.) [Silius, 
No. 4.] 

TURPILIA'NUS, PETRO'NIUS. 1. P. P*- 
TRONius Turpilianus, triumvir of the mint under 
Augustus, whose name occurs on a great variety of 
coins, seven of which are given below. The first 
has on the obverse the head of Augustus, and on 
the reverse the virgin Tarpeia overwhelmed by 
the shields cast upon her, which subject has a 
reference to the Sabine origin of the Petronia gens. 
The next three coins relate to the Eastern glories 
of Augustus and the restitution of the Roman 
standards by the Parthians in b. c. 20. The second 
coin has on the obverse the head of the goddess 
Feronia, which likewise has reference to the Sabine 
origin of the gens, and on the reverse a kneeling 
Parthian offering a standard. The third coin has 
the same obverse, and on the reverse a man in a 
chariot drawn by two elephants, holding an olive 
branch in his hand, which subject probably has 
reference to the Indian embassy sent to Augustus 
in a. n. 20. The fourth coin has on the obverse 
the head of Libera, or perhaps of Bacchus, habited 
as a female, and on the reverse a kneeling figure 
of Armenia. The reverses of the next three coins 
are probably intended to celebrate the love of 
Augustus or Petronius for poetry. The fifth coin 
has on the obverse the head of Augustus, and on 
the reverse one of the Sirens, holding a trumpet in 
each hand. The sixth has the same obverse, and 
on the reverse Pegasus. The seventh has like¬ 
wise on the obverse the head of Augustus, but 
struck at a different period, and on the reverse the 
sun and moon. (Eckhel, voL v. p. 270, foil., vol. vi. 
p.99,) 
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COINS OP P. PETRONIUS TURPILIANUS. 

2. C. Petronius Turpilianus, consul b. c. 61 
with C. Caesonius Paetus, was sent by Nero to¬ 
wards the close of the year to succeed Suetonius 
Paulinus in the government of Britain. He did 
not undertake in this province any military enter¬ 
prises, but covered, says Tacitus, idle inactivity 
with the honourable name of peace. Nevertheless 
he received the triumphal insignia in a. d. 65; 
but this honour and the friendship of Nero caused 
his ruin, for he was in consequence put to death 
by order of Galba at the commencement of his 
reign. (Tac, Ann. xiv. 29, 39, Agr. 16, Aim . xv. 
72, Hist. i. 6, 37; Plut. GadJb. 15.) 

TURPI'LIUS LA'BEO, of Venice, a Roman 
knight, contemporary with Pliny, who mentions him 
as an exception to the low condition in life of the 
generality of Roman painters since Pacuvius. An¬ 
other peculiarity was that he painted with his 
left hand. He was recently dead when Pliny 
wrote the passage in which he mentions him. 
There were some beautiful pictures by him at Ve¬ 
rona. He may be placed about a. d. 60. (Plin, 
H. N. xxxv. 4. s. 7.) [P. 8.] 

TURPI'LIUS, SEXTUS, a Roman dramatist 
whose productions belonged to the department of 
Comoedia PaUiata. The titles of thirteen or four¬ 
teen {Ada, Boethunies, Ccmephorm , Demetrius, 
Demiurgus, EpicUrus, Hetaera , Lemnii , Leucadia, 
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Lindia , Paraterusa , PhUopator , Thrasyleon , Fe/*- 
feraa (?) have been preserved, together with a few 
fragments which will be found collected in the 
Poetarum Latii Scenicorum Fragmenta of Bothe, 
vol. ii. p. 76. 8vo, Lips. 1834. Of the above, the 
Thrasyleon appears to have been taken from Me¬ 
nander, the Demetrius and the Leucadia from 
Alexis. According to Hieronymus, in the Euse- 
bian Chronicle, Turpilius died, when very old, at 
Sinuessa in b. c. 101. He stands seventh in the 
scale of Volcatius Sedigitus. [Sedigitus.] [W.R.] 
TURPI'LIUS SILA'NUS. [Silanus.] 

TU'RPIO, L. AMBI'VIUS, a very celebrated 
actor in the time of Terence, in most of whose 
plays he acted. (Didascaliae Terentianae; Cic. de 
Sen. 14 ; Tac. Dial. de Orat. 14 ; Symmach. Ep. i. 
25, x. 2.) 

TU'RPIO, ANTI'STIUS, fought in single 
combat Q. Pompeius Niger in the Spanish war in 
b. c. 45. (Auctor, B.llisp. 25.) 

TU'RPIO, NAE'VIUS. [Naevius, No. 7.] 

TURRA'NIUS or TURA'NIUS. 1. D.Tur- 
ranius Niger, a friend of Varro, to whom the 
latter dedicated the second book of his work De Re 
Rustica. He was also a friend of Q. Cicero, whom 
he accompanied to Cilicia, when Quintus went 
there as the legatus of his brother Marcus. (Varr. 
R. R. ii. Praef.; Cic. ad Att. i. 6, vi. 8, vii. 1; in 
one of these passages the name is written Turan- 
nius.) He is perhaps the same as the writer Tur- 
ranius Gracilis, quoted by the elder Pliny. [Gra¬ 
cilis.] 

2. M’. Turranius, praetor b. c. 44, refused a 
province which was offered him by Antony, and 
is therefore called by Cicero “ homo Bumma inte¬ 
grate atque innocentia.” (Cic. Phil . iii. 10.) 

3. Turranius, a tragic poet mentioned by 
Ovid {ex Pont. iv. 16. 29). 

4. C. Turranius, praefectus annonae at the 
death of Augustus, A. D. 14, was one of the first 
to swear allegiance to Tiberius upon his accession. 
He continued to hold this office till the reign of 
Claudius, for he is spoken of as praefectus rei fru- 
mentariae in A. d. 48. (Tac. Ann. i. 7, xi. 31.) 

5. Turranius Rupinus. [Rupinus, No. 1.] 

TURRIA'NUS, a Volscian of Fregellae, was 

an eminent statuary in clay, in the early Etruscan 
period, and the maker of a statue of Jupiter, which 
was dedicated by Tarquinius Priscus, and which 
was painted with vermilion on great festivals. 
This is according to the common text of Pliny 
(H. N. xxxv. 12. s. 45); but the reading is so very 
doubtful, and the critical discussion of it so com¬ 
plicated, with so very little hope of a satisfactory 
result, that we must be content to refer the reader 
to the following works, in which the question is 
treated at length. (Sillig’s Pliny, l. c., and Jan’s 
Supplement; Sillig, Catal. Artif. Append, s. v.; 
Jan, in the Jen. Litt. Zeitung , 1838, p. 258 ; 
Kunstblatt , 1832, No. 49, 1833, No. 51; Muller, 
Etrusker , vol. ii, p. 246, and Archaol. d. Kunst , 
§ 171* ed. Welcker.) [P. S.] 

TURRI'NUS, CLO'DIUS, the name of two 
rhetoricians, father and son, spoken of with praise 
by the elder Seneca, who gives a short account of 
them. The elder by his eloquence obtained wealth 
and honour, and held an important public office in 
Spain. The son was an intimate friend of Seneca. 
(Senec. Controv. v. Praef. p. 333, ed. Bip., Suas. 2, 
Contr. 30—35.) 

TURRI'NUS, MAMI'LIUS. 1. C. Mami- 
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Lius Q. F. Q. n. Turrinus, consul rc. 239 with 
Q. Valerius Falto. (Fasti Capit.; GelL xvii. 21, 
43, where the reading is C. Manilius.) 

2. Q. Mamilius Turrinus, plebeian aedile 
b. c. 207 and praetor b. c. 206, obtained by lot the 
jurisdictio peregrins, but was sent by the senate 
into Gaul. (Liv. xxviii. 10.) . 

TURRUS or THURRUS, one of the most 
powerful of the Celtiberian chiefs conquered by 
Gracchus in b. c. 179, became a faithful ally of the 
Romans. (Liv. xl. 49.) 

L. TURSE'LIUS, made M. Antonius his heir, 
disinheriting his own brother. (Cic. Phil. ii. 16.) 

P. TURU'LIUS or TURU'LLIUS, one of 
Caesar’s assassins, was quaestor of Cassius Longi¬ 
nus in b. c. 43, and received the command of the 
fleet which had been raised by Tillius Cimber in 
Bithynia. After the battle of Philippi, in B. c. 42, 
Turulius joined Cassius Parmensis, and subse¬ 
quently took refuge with Antony, with whom he 
lived on intimate terms. In order to please Octa- 
vian, Turulius was surrendered to him by Antony 
after the battle of Actium, and was put to death 
by order of Octavian in the island of Cos that he 
might appear to offer satisfaction to Aesculapius, the 
trees of whose sacred grove he had previously cut 
down for the use of Antony’s navy. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 13; Appian, B. C. v. 2; Dion Cass. Ii. 8; 
Val.Max. i. 1. § 19.) 

TURU'LLIUS CERIA'LIS, a primipilaris in 
a. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. ii. 22.) 

TUSCE'NIUS, an obscure person, whom Q. 
Cicero compelled in a c. 60 to disgoTge some dis¬ 
honest gains. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 1. § 6, i. 2. § 2.) 

TUSCIA'NUS (T ov<TKiav6s), of Lydia, a dis¬ 
tinguished rhetorician in the fourth century of the 
Christian aera. (Eunap. Jul. p. 95, Proaer. p. 111; 
Suidas, s. v.) 

TUSCI'LIUS NOMINATUS, an orator and 
a contemporary of the younger Pliny, who men¬ 
tions him in his correspondence ( Ep . v. 4,14). 

TUSCUS, C. AQUI'LLIUS, consul b.c. 487 
with T. Sicinius Sabinus, carried on war against 
the Hernici, whom he defeated, and obtained in 
consequence an ovation or lesser triumph. (Fasti 
Capit.; Liv. ii. 40; Dionys. viii. 64, 65, 67.) 

TUSCUS, CAECI'NA. [Caecina, No. 8.J 

TUSCUS, CLO'DIUS, to whom Asinius Capito 
wrote a letter, which is quoted by Gellius (v. 
20 ). 

TUSCUS, CORNE'LIUS, an historian, and 
described by Seneca as a man “ quam improbi 
animi, tarn infelicis ingenii,” accused Mamercus 
Aemilius Scaurus of majestas in a. d. 34. (Senec. 
Suas. 2, sub fin.; Tac. Ann. vi. 29.) 

TUSCUS, FABRI'CIUS, a Roman writer, of 
whom nothing is known except that he was used 
by Pliny in drawing up his Natural History (Index, 
lib. iii. foil.). 

TUTELI'NA, an agricultural divinity among 
the Romans, or, perhaps, rather an attribute of 
Ops, by which she is described as the goddess 
protecting the fruits which have been brought in 
at the harvest time from the fields. Tutelina, Secia 
and Messia had three pillars with altars before 
them in the Circus. (August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 8 ; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 16; Plin. H.N. xviii.2; Varro, De 
Ling. Lat. v. 74.) . [L. S.] 

TUTICA'NUS, a friend of Ovid, who addressed 
to him one of his extant epistles from Pontus (iv. 
12). Tuticanus had made a free translation into 
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Latin verse of the Odyssey , or at least of a portion 
of it, to which Ovid refers in the lines: — 

“ Dignam Maeoniis Phaeacida condere chartis 
Cum te Piferides perdocuere tuae.” 

Ovid likewise alludes to this poem in another pas¬ 
sage (“Et qui Maeoniam Phaeacida vertit,” ex 
Pont. iv. 16. 27), but without naming the author. 
(Wernsdorf, Poet. hat. Min. vol. iv. pp. 584, 585.) 

TU'TIA, mentioned in one of Cicero’s letters 
(ad Att. xvi. 2), does not occur elsewhere, and is 
perhaps a false reading for Julia, and the same as 
the Julia spoken of ad Att. xv. 29. 

TUTI'LIUS, a rhetorician, whose daughter 
Quintilian married. (Plin. Ep. vi. 32 ; Quintil. iii. 

1. § 21, where Tutilius should be read instead of 
Rutilius.) [Quintilianus, p. 635, a.] 

L. TU'TIUS CEREA'LIS, consul under Tra¬ 
jan a. d. 106 with L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
(Fasti). Pliny speaks of Tutius Cerealis a cow- 
sularis in one of his letters (Ep. ii. 11); but as 
•the letter was written in a. d. 99, it must refer to 
some other person of the same name, unless we 
suppose that the consul of the year 106 had held 
the same dignity previously. 

TUTOR, JUTJUS, a Treviran, who had been 
placed by Vitellius in a command on the left bank 
of the Rhine (a. d. 69), took part in the rebellion 
of Classic us. After the murder of Vocula, he 
gained over the Roman soldiers at Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis and on the banks of the Upper Rhine to 
the oath to the empire of Gaul. He neglected to 
guard the Upper Rhine and the passes of the Alps 
against Cerealis; and, on the appearance of the 
Roman army he was deserted by a large body of 
his troops. He retired to Bingium, and was there 
defeated. After assisting Valentinus in his attempt 
to renew the war [Valentinus], he joined Civilis 
and Classicus, with whom he fled across the Rhine. 
[Civilis.] (Tac. / list. iv. 55, 59, 70, v. 19— 
22). [P. S.] 

TYCHE (Tux’?). 1. The personification of 

chance or luck, the Fortuna of the Romans, is 
called by Pindar (01. xii. init.) a daughter of 
Zeus the Liberator. She was represented with 
different attributes. With a rudder, she was con¬ 
ceived as the divinity guiding and conducting the 
affairs of the world, and in this respect Bhe is called 
one of the Moerae (Paus. vii. 26. § 3 ; Pind. 
Fragm. 75, ed. Heyne); with a ball she represents 
the varying unsteadiness of fortune ; with Plutos 
or the horn of Amalthea, she was the symbol of 
the plentiful gifts of fortune. (Artemid. ii. 37 ; 
comp. Muller, Ano. Art and its Rem. § 398.) 
Tyche was worshipped at Pharae in Messenia 
(Paus. iv. 30. § 2) ; at Smyrna, where her statue, 
the work of Bupalus, held with one hand a globe 
on her head, and in the other carried the horn of 
Amalthea (iv. 30. § 4) ; in the arx of Sicyon (ii. 
7. § 5); at Aegeira in Achaia, where she was re¬ 
presented with the horn of Amalthea and a winged 
Eros by her side (vii. 26. § 3 ; comp. Plut De Fort. 
Rom. 4 ; Amob. adv. Gent. vi. 25); in Elis (Paus. 
vi. 25. § 4); at Thebes (ix. 16. § 1); at Leba- 
deia, together with ayaBbs 8al/xay (ix. 39. § 4) ; at 
Olympia (v. 15. § 4), and Athens. (Aelian, V. H. 
ix. 39; comp. Fortuna.) 

2. A nymph, one of the playmates of Persephone. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 421.) 

3. One of the daughters of Oceanus. (Hes. 

Theog. 360.) [L S.] 
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TY'CHICUS, Q. HATE'RIUS, an architect, 
who is mentioned in two extant inscriptions, from 
which it appears that he held the office of redemp - 
tor operum under the emperor Claudius, and that 
he constructed and adorned with marbles, at his 
own expense, a small temple of Hercules. (For 
the inscriptions themselves, see R. Rochette, Let- 
tre d M. Schom , pp. 420, 421, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

TY'CHIUS (Tv X tos). 1. Of Hyle, a mythical 
artificer, mentioned by Homer (who calls him 
<TKvrorifxuv &x* fyarros), as the maker of Ajax’s 
shield of seven ox-hides, covered with a plate of 
brass. (II. 219—223 ; Nonn. Dionys. xiii. 671.) 

2. A maker of fictile vases, whose name is in¬ 
scribed on the margin of one of the large vases 
found at Cometo, in the following form: TV.+IO£ 
EPOE$EN. (Gerhard, Rapport Volcent. pp. 178, 
701.) His name is also found on some vases re¬ 
cently discovered at Vulci, of which there is one 
in the Museum at Berlin. (Gerhard, Neuerworbcne 
antik. Denkmaler , No. 1664 ; R.Rochette, Lettre 
a M. Schorn , p. 62, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

TYCHON (Tvxw). 1. A god of chance or 
accident, was, according to Strabo (ix. p. 408), 
worshipped at Athens. (Comp. Antlid. Palat. ix. 
334.) 

2. An obscene daemon, is mentioned as a com¬ 
panion of Aphrodite and Priapus, and seems to sig¬ 
nify “ the producer,” or “ the fructifier.” (Etym. 
Magn. and Hesych. s.v. ; comp. Jacobs, ad A nthat. 
tom. viii. p. 12 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1235.) [L. S.] 

TYCHO'NIUS, also written Tichonius, was 
an African, well versed in sacred and not ignorant 
of profane literature, who flourished under Theo¬ 
dosius and his sons, being contemporary with 
Rufinus and Augustine. Attached to the Donatists 
he nevertheless assailed them in his writings, and 
although triumphant in confuting their doctrines, 
refused to quit their communion. This perversity 
of temper calls forth the indignation of the bishop 
of Hippo, who while he inveighs against the author, 
at the same time praises his genius and eloquence, 
and earnestly recommends his works. Of these 
one only has reached us, entitled Septem Regulae 
or De Septem RegtUis , being a code of Seven Rules 
for explaining Holy Scripture. It is analysed by 
Augustine at the conclusion of his third book 
De Doctrina Christiana , but will be found to 
contain little that is important, interesting, or even 
intelligible. 

Tvchonius composed also a treatise in three 
books De Bello intestine on the decrees of the ancient 
Synods which might be quoted in defence of his 
party ; Commentarium in Apocalypsin , in which he 
expounded the vision in a sense purely spiritual ; 
and Expositio diversarum causarum in illustration 
of some arguments employed in defence of his sect; 
but the whole of these are now lost. 

The Septem Regulae were first printed in the 
Monumenta Pat rum Ortkodoxographa of J. J. 
Grynaeus, fol. Basil. 1569, vol. v. p. 1352. An 
edition corrected from MSS. was published by 
Andreas Schottus, in the A uctuarium to the Magna 
Bibliotheca Palrum, fol. Colon. 1622, p. 152, re¬ 
printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum Max. fol. Lugd. 
1677, vol. vi., and the piece will be found under 
its best form in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol. viii. (fol. Venet. 1772) p. 107. (Augustin, de 
Doctrina Christian, iii. 30. § 42 ; Gennad. de Viris 
IUustr. 18; Galland, Proleg. ad Vol. VIII. c. ii. p. v.; 
Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Latt. vol. i. cap. 
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iv. § 26 ; Ba.hr, GeschiclUe der Horn. Literal. Suppl. 
B. § 100.) [W. R.] 

TYCUS. [Quartinus.] 

TYDEUS (Tu5eus), a son of Oeneus and Peri- 
boea (Gorge or Althaea), was the husband of 
Deipyle, by whom he became the father of Dio- 
medes ; he was king of Calydon, and one of the 
princes who joined Polyneices in the expedition 
against Thebes. (Apollod. i. 8. § 5 ; Horn. II. ii. 
406, xiv. 115, &c.) 

Tydeus was obliged to flee from his country in 
consequence of some murder which he had com¬ 
mitted, but which is differently described by the 
different authors, some saying that he killed his 
father’s brother, Melas, Lycopeus, or Alcathous; 
others that he slew Thoas or Aphareus, his mo¬ 
ther’s brother ; others that he slew his brother 
Olenias, and others again that he killed the 
sons of Melas, who had revolted against Oeneus 
(Schol. ad Stat. Theb. i. 280, 402). He fled to 
Adrastus at Argos, who purified him from the 
murder, and gave him his daughter Deipyle in 
marriage. With Adrastus he then went against 
Thebes, where he was wounded by Melanippus, 
who, however, was slain by him. (Apollod. 1. c.; 
Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 288, 971.) When Tydeus 
lay on the ground wounded, Athena appeared to 
him with a remedy which she had received from 
Zeus, and which was to make him immortal. This, 
however, was prevented by a stratagem of Amphi- 
araus, who hated Tydeus, for he cut off the head 
of Melanippus and brought it to Tydeus, who cut 
it in two and ate the brain, or devoured some of 
the flesh. (Schol. ad Find. Nem . x. 12 ; comp. 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1273.) Athena seeing this, 
shuddered, and did not apply the remedy which 
she had brought. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8.) Tydeus 
then died, and was buried by Macon. (Paus. ix. 18. 
§ 2 ; comp. Adrastus ; Amphiaraus.) [L. S.J 

TY'DEUS (TuSeus). 1. A Chian, son of Ion, 
appears to' have been a leader of the democratic 
party in his native island, and was one of those 
who were put to death in b. c. 412, by Pedaritus 
the Lacedaemonian, for attachment to the Athenian 
cause. It is possible that his father was no other 
than Ion, the tragic poet. (Thuc. viii. 38.) [Ion, 
No. 1 ; Pedaritus.] 

2. An Athenian, was one of the three additional 
generals who were appointed in b. c. 405 to share 
the command of the fleet with Conon, Philocles, 
and Adeimantus. Tydeus and Menander, one of 
his colleagues, are particularly mentioned by Xe¬ 
nophon as contemptuously rejecting the advice of 
Alcibiades before the battle of Aegos-potami in the 
same year ; and we find in Pausanias that he and 
Adeimantus were suspected by their countrymen 
of having been bribed by Lysander. He was put 
to death by the Spartans, as we may conclude, 
after the battle, together with the other Athenian 
prisoners. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1. §§ 16, 26 ; Paus. x. 
9.) [Adeimantus.] [E. E.] 

TYMNES (Tv/j.v 7 }s) y an epigrammatic poet, 
whose epigrams were included in the Garland of 
Meleager, but respecting whose exact date we 
have no further evidence; for the grounds on which 
Reiske supposes that he was a Cretan, and that 
he was contemporary with Meleager, are very 
slight. There are seven of his epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal vol. i. p. 505; 
Jacobs, Anthol. Gtaee. vol. i. p. 256, vol. xiii. 
p. 963; Fabric. Bibl. Grave, vol. iv. pp. 498, 
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499.) Tymms occurs, as a Carian name, in Hero¬ 
dotus (v. 37, vii. 98). [P. S.] 

TYMPA'NUS, L. POSTU'MIUS, quaestor 
b. c. 194, slain in battle by the Boii. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 47.) 

TYNDAREUS (T vvSdpews), the son of Peri- 
eres and Gorgophone, and a brother of Aphareus, 
Leucippus, Icarius, and Arete (Apollod. i. 9. § 5) 
or according to others (Apollod. iii. 10. §4), a son 
of Oebalus, by the nymph Bateia or by Gorgophone. 
(Paus. iii. 1. § 4.) Tyndareus, with Icarion, being 
expelled by his step-brother Hippocoon and his 
sons, he fled to Thestius in Aetolia, and assisted 
him in his wars against his neighbours. Others 
(Paus. 1. c.) state that Icarion assisted Hippocoon, 
and, according to a Laconian tradition, Tyndareus 
went to Pellana in Laconia, and according to a 
Messenian tradition, he went to Aphareus in Mes- 
senia. (Paus. iii. 1. § 4, 21. § 2.) In Aetolia he 
married Leda, the daughter of Thestius (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 5 ; Eurip. Tph . Aul. 49), and afterwards 
he was restored to his kingdom of Sparta by He¬ 
racles. (Apollod. ii. 7 § 3, iii. 10. § 5 ; Paus. ii. 
18. § 6 ; Diod. iv. 33.) By Leda, Tyndareus 
became the father of Timandra, Clytaemnestra and 
Philonoe. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6 ; Horn. Od.xx iv. 
199.) One night Leda was embraced both by 
Zeus and Tyndareus, and the result of this was 
the birth of Polydeuces and Helena, the children 
of Zeus, and of Castor and Clytaemnestra, the 
children of Tyndareus. (Hygin. Fab. 77 ; comp. 
Dioscuri ; Helena ; Clytaemnestra.) When 
Tyndareus saw that his beautiful daughter Helena 
was beleaguered by suitors, he began to be afraid, 
lest if one should be successful, the others should 
create disturbances, and, on the advice of Odysseus, 
he put them all to their oath, to protect the suitor 
that should be preferred by Helena, against any 
wrong that might be done to him. (Paus. iii. 20. 
§ 9.) To reward Odysseus for this good advice, 
Tyndareus himself begged Icarius to give to Odys¬ 
seus his daughter Penelope. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 9.) 
Tyndareus was believed to have built the temple 
of Athena Chalcioecus at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 17. § 
3.) When Castor and Polydeuces had been re¬ 
ceived among the immortals, Tyndareus invited 
Menelaus to come to Sparta, and surrendered his 
kingdom to him. (Apollod. iii. 11. § 2.) His 
tomb was shown at Sparta as late as the time of 
Pausanias (iii. 17. § 4). [L. S.] 

TYNDA'RION (TuvSapiW), a tyrant of Tau- 
romenium in Sicily, who invited Pyrrhus over from 
Italy in b. c. 278. PyrrhuB directed his course first 
to Tauromenium, and received reinforcements from 
Tyndarion. (Diod. Eel. viii. p. 495 ; comp. Plut 
Fyrrh. 23 ; Droysen, Geschichle des Hellenismus, vol. 
ii. p. 150.) [E.E.] 

TYPHQN or TYPHOEUS (Tvfdw, Tvtpwws, 
TikJxSs), a monster of the primitive world, is de¬ 
scribed sometimes as a destructive hurricane, and 
sometimes as a fire-breathing giant According to 
Homer (II. ii. 782 ; comp. Strab. xiii. p. 929) he 
was concealed in the country of the Arimi* in the 
earth, which was lashed by Zeus with flashes of 
lightning. 

In Hesiod Typhaon and Typhoeus are two dis¬ 
tinct beings. Typhaon there is a son of Typhoeus 


* EtV 'Aplyois, of which the Latin poets have 
made Inarime (Virg. Acn. ix. 716 ; Ov. MeL 
xiv. 89). 
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( Theog . 869), and a fearful hurricane, who by 
Echidna became the father of the dog Orthus, 
Cerberus, the Lernaean hydra, Chimaera, and the 
Sphynx. {Theog, 306 ; comp. Apollod. ii. 3. § 1, 
iii. 5. § 8.) Notwithstanding the confusion of the 
two beings in later writers, the original meaning 
of Typhaon was preserved in ordinary life. (Ari- 
stoph. Ran. 845 ; Plin. H. N. ii. 48.) Typhoeus, 
on the other hand, is described as the youngest son 
of Tartarus and Gaea, or of Hera alone, because 
she was indignant at Zeus having given birth to 
Athena. Typhoeus is described as a monster with 
a hundred heads, fearful eyes, and terrible voices 
(Pind. Pyth. i. 31, viii. 21, 01. iv. 12) ; he wanted 
to acquire the sovereignty of gods and men, but 
was subdued, after a fearful struggle, by Zeus, with 
a thunderbolt. (Hes. Theog. 821, &c.) He begot 
the winds, whence he is also called the father of 
the Harpies (Val. Flacc. iv. 428), but the be¬ 
neficent winds Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and Ze- 
phyrus, were not his sons. (Hes. Theog. 869, &c.) 
Aeschylus and Pindar describe him as living in a 
Cilician cave. (Pind. Pyth. viii. 21 ; comp, the dif¬ 
ferent ideas in Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1210, &c., and 
Herod, iii. 5.) He is further said to have at one 
time been engaged in a struggle with all the im¬ 
mortals, and to have been killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning ; he was buried in Tartarus under 
Mount Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus. (Ov. 
Her. xv. 11, Fast. iv. 491 ; Aeschyl. Prom. 351, 
&c. ; Pind. Pyth. i. 29, &c.) The later poets fre¬ 
quently connect Typhoeus with Egypt, and the 
gods, it is said, when unable to hold out against 
him, fled to Egypt, where, from fear, they meta¬ 
morphosed themselves into animals, with the ex¬ 
ception of Zeus and Athena. (Anton. Lib. 28 • 
Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 28 ; Ov. Met. v. 321, &c. ; 
comp. Apollod. i. 6. § 3 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 461 ; Horat. 
Carm. iii. 4. 53.) [L. S.] 

TYRA'NNION (Tvpavvtav). 1. A Greek 
grammarian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, the son 
of Epicratides, or, according to some accounts, of 
Corymbus. He was a pupil of Hestiaeus of Amisus, 
and was originally called Theophrastus, but received 
from his instructor the name of Tyrannion on 
account of his domineering behaviour to his fellow 
disciples. He afterwards studied under Dionysius 
the Thracian at Rhodes. In b.c. 72 he was taken 
captive by Lucullus, who carried him to Rome. 
At the request of Murena Tyrannion was handed 
over to him, upon which he emancipated him, an 
act with which Plutarch {Lucullus, 19) finds fault, 
as the emancipation involved a recognition of hiB 
having been a slave, which does not seem to have 
been the light in which Lucullus regarded him. 
At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in teaching. 
He was also employed in arranging the library of 
Apellicon, which Sulla brought to Rome. (Pint. 
Sulla, 26.) Cicero employed him in a similar 
manner, and speaks in the highest terms of the 
learning and ability which Tyrannion exhibited in 
these labours. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 4, b. 1. 8, a. 2). 
Cicero also availed himself of his services in the 
instruction of his nephew Quintus {ad Quint, Fratr. 
ii. 4. § 2 ; comp, ad Att. ii. 6. § 1, xii. 6. § 1, 2. 
§ 2, 7. § 2 ,ad Quint. Fr. iii. 4. § 5). Strabo (xii. 
p. 548) speaks of having received instruction from 
Tyrannion. The geographical knowledge of Ty-, 
i&nnion seems to have been considerable; at any 
rate Cicero thought highly of it. (Cic. ad Att . ii. 6.) 
Tyrannion amassed considerable wealth, and ac- 
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cording to the scarcely credible statement of Suidas 
{s. v.) collected himself a library of 30,000 volumes. 
Cicero alludes to a small work of his {ad Att. xii. 
6), but we do not learn the subject of it. Tyran¬ 
nion died at a very advanced age of a paralytic 
stroke. 

2. A native of Phoenicia, the son of Artemidorus, 
and a disciple of the preceding. His original name 
was Diodes. He was taken captive in the war 
between Antonius and Octavianus, and was pur¬ 
chased by Dymas, a freedman of the emperor. By 
him he was presented to Terentia, the wife of 
Cicero, who manumitted him. He taught at Rome, 
and according to Suidas, wrote 68 works. The 
following are mentioned:—1. Ilepl rys 'OpypiKys 
irpoacptilas. 2. Ilepl r&v pepwv rod \6yov. 3. Tlepl 
rrjs 'P wjuahijs StaAexrov, showing that the Latin 
language is derived from the Greek. 4. ToD ’Ay* 
nydvovs 7] 'PoofiaiKT} titd\*KTOs. 5. *Ori Stcwpo*- 
vodcriv ol ve&repot rroiyral irpds *0pypov. 6. *E|- 
TjyyiTis rod Tvpavviwvos fifpi<rp.od. 7. AidpBtoais 
'OprjpLKTi. 8. 'OpdoypcKpla. Tyrannion is mentioned 
in the scholia on Homer (Schol. Marc, ad II. 

92, 155, 169). 

3. Suidas mentions a third writer of the name 
of Tyrannion, a Messenian, who wrote a work on 
augury {oloiVoaKomnd) in three books, and some 
other works. 

A work Tlepi rod okoXiov ptrpov is ascribed by 
Suidas (s. v. cncoXiiv) to a writer named Tyrannion, 
and stated to have been written at the suggestion 
of Caius Caesar. If this notice is correct, and the 
Tyrannion meant is the second of that name, he 
must have reached a very advanced age when he 
commenced this treatise, even supposing him to 
have been young when he was brought to 
Rome. [C. P. M.] 

TYRIA'SPES (T vpidorrys), a Persian, who in 
b. c. 327 was appointed by Alexander the Great 
to the satrapy of the Paropamisadae, west of the 
river Cophen. In the following year Alexander 
commissioned him and Philippus to reduce the 
Assacenians, who had revolted (Arr. A nab. iv. 22, 
v. 20.) [E. E.] 

TYRO (T vpri), a daughter of Salmoneus and 
Alcidice, was the wife of Cretheus, and the be¬ 
loved of the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in the 
form of whom Poseidon appeared to her, and be¬ 
came by her the father of Pelias and Neleus. By 
Cretheus she was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon. (Horn. Od. xl 235, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 9. § 8.) [L. S.] 

TYRO SABI'NTJS. [Sabinus.] 

TYRRHE'NUS (Tvfyyvis or TvpcryvSr), a son 
of the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and a 
brother of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian 
colony from Lydia into Italy, into the country of 
the Umbrians, and to have given to the colonists 
his name, Tyrrhenians. (Herod, iv. 94 ; DionyB. 
Hal. i. 27.) Others call Tyrrhenus a son of He¬ 
racles by Omphale (DionyB. i. 28), or of Telephus 
and Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. (Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 1242, 1249.) The name Tarchon seems to 
be only another form for Tyrrhenus, and the two 
names represent a Pelasgian hero founding settle¬ 
ments in the north of Italy. (Comp. Muller, Di* 
Etrusker -, vol. L p. 72, &c.) [L. S.] 

TYRRHEUS, a shepherd of king Latinus. 
Ascanius once, while hunting, killed a tame stag 
belonging to Tyrrhene, whereupon the country 
people took up arms, which was the first conflict in 
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Italy between the natives and the Trojan settlers. 

(Virg. Aen . vii. 483, &c., ix. 28.) [L. S.J 

TYRTAEUS (T vpraios, or Tvpratos), son of 
Archembrotus, the celebrated poet, who assisted 
the Spartans in the Second Messenian War, was 
the second in order of time of the Greek elegiac 
poets, CallinuB being the first. At the time when 
his name first appears in history, he is represented, 
according to the prevalent account, as living at 
Aphidnae in Attica; but the whole tradition, of 
which this statement forms a part, has the same 
mythical complexion by which all the accounts of 
the early Greek poets are more or less pervaded. 
In attempting to trace the tradition to its source, 
we find in Plato the brief statement, that Tyrtaeus 
was by birth an Athenian, but became a citizen of 
Lacedaemon (De Legg. i. p. 629). The orator 
Lycurgus tells the story more fully ; that, when 
the Spartans were at war with the Messenians, 
they were commanded by an oracle to take a leader 
from among the Athenians, and thus to conquer 
their enemies ; and that the leader they so chose 
from Athens was Tyrtaeus. (Lycurg. c. Leocr. 
p. 211, ed. Reiskc.) We learn also from Strabo 
(viii. p. 3G2) and Athenaeus (xiv. p. 630, f.) that 
Philochortis and Callisthenes and many other his¬ 
torians gave a similar account, and made Tyrtaeus 
an Athenian of Aphidnae (eivovoiv 4 \■ ’A Orjvuv Kal 
*A<pi$vuv a(f>iK4adou). The tradition appears in a 
still more enlarged form in Pausanias (iv. 15. § 3), 
Diodorus (xv. 0*6), the Scholia to Plato (p. 448, 
ed. Bekker), Themistius (xv. p. 242, s. 197,198), 
Justin (iii. 5), the scholiast on Horace (Art. 
Poet. 402), and other writers (see Clinton, F. II. 
vol. i. 8. a. 683). Of these writers, however, only 
Pausanias, Justin, the Scholiast on Horace, and 
Suidas, give us the well-known embellishment of 
the story which represents Tyrtaeus as a lame 
schoolmaster, of low family and reputation, whom 
the Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedae¬ 
monians in accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent as the moat inefficient leader they could select, 
being unwilling to assist the Lacedaemonians in 
extending their dominion in the Peloponnesus, but 
little thinking that the poetry of Tyrtaeus would 
achieve that victory, which his physical constitution 
seemed to forbid his aspiring to. Now to accept 
the details of this tradition as historical facts 
would be to reject all the principles of criticism, 
and to fall back on the literal interpretation of 
mythical accounts ; but, on the other hand, we are 
equally forbidden by sound criticism to reject 
altogether that element of the tradition, which 
represents Tyrtaeus as, in some way or other, con¬ 
nected with the Attic town of Aphidnae. Perhaps 
the explanation may be found in the comparison of 
the tradition with the facts, that Tyrtaeus was an 
elegiac poet, and that the elegy had its origin in 
Ionia, and also with another tradition, preserved 
by Suidas (s, v.), which made the poet a native of 
Miletus } from which results the probability that 
either Tyrtaeus himself, or his immediate ancestors, 
migrated from Ionia to Sparta, either directly, or 
by way of Attica, carrying with them a knowledge 
of the principles of the elegy. Aphidnae, the town 
of Attica to which the tradition assigns him, was 
connected with Laconia, from a very early period, 
by the legends about the Dioscuri; but it is hard 
to say whether this circumstance renders the story 
more probable or more suspicious ; for, on the sup¬ 
position that the story is an invention, we have in 
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the connection of Aphidnae with Laconia a reason 
why that town, above all others in Attica, should 
have been fixed upon as the abode of Tyrtaeus. 
On the same supposition the motive for the fabrica¬ 
tion of the tradition is to be found in the desire 
which Athenian writers so often displayed, and 
which is the leading idea in the passage of Lycurgus 
referred to above, to claim for Athens the greatest 
possible share of all the greatness and goodness 
which illustrated the Hellenic race: — 

“ Sunt quibus unum opus est, intactae Palladia 
urbem 

Carmine perpetuo celebrare, et 
Undigue discerptam fronti praeponere olivam.” 

On the other hand, Strabo ( l. c.) rejects the 
tradition altogether, and makes Tyrtaeus a native 
of Lacedaemon, on the authority of certain passages 
in his poems. He tells us that Tyrtaeus stated 
that the first conquest of Messenia was made in 
the time of the grandfathers of the men of his own 
generation ( Kara t ovs t£v irarepav 7raripas)^ and 
that in the second he himself was leader of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and then Strabo adds, — directly 
after the words roTs AaKfSatjuoviots,—Kal yhp elvai 
(pTjalv 4ku0 tv iv rfj noiijoei iktyda, %v iiriypd- 
(povtnv Evvo/ulaV 

Avrhs yap K poviuv KakkKTTetpdvov irdais^Hpris 

Zeus * HpaKkelSat y rrjvSe SiSwKe irdkiv. 

O'lcrtv &/ua Trpoknrdvres ’E pivebv f)vep.6evTa, 

Evpeiav Uikoiros vrjcov &<f>tK6p€0a. 

From which Strabo draws the conclusion, that 
either the elegies containing these verses are 
spurious, or else that the statement of Philochorus, 
&c. (as already quoted) muBt be rejected. The 
commentators, however, are not content with 
Strabo’s own negative inference from the verses 
quoted, but will have it that he understood them 
as declaring that Tyrtaeus himself came from 
Erineos to join the Spartans in their war against 
the Messenians ; and, to give a colour to this inter¬ 
pretation, Casaubon assumes as self-evident that 
after t ols AaKetiatuoviois some such words as ikO&v 
0- ’E piviov have been lost. But, if the passage 
says that Tyrtaeus came from Erineos at all, it 
says as plainly that he came thence to Peloponnesus 
together with the Heracleidae; and it is therefore 
clear that the verses refer, not to any removal of 
Tyrtaeus himself, but to the great migration of the 
Dorian ancestors of those Lacedaemonians for whom 
he spoke, and among whom he, in some sense, in¬ 
cluded himself; and the argument of Strabo, as the 
passage stands, is that Tyrtaeus was a Lacedae¬ 
monian (4k€ idev referring, of course, to AoK«5a^o- 
vlois), because of the intimate way in which he 
associates himself with the descendants of the 
Dorians who migrated from Erineos (one of the 
four Dorian states of Thessaly) to the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The true question that remains is this, 
whether his manner of identifying himself with 
the Lacedaemonians in this passage, and in the 
phrase about their fathers’ fathers, implies that he 
himself was really a descendant of those Dorians 
who invaded the Peloponnesus, and of those Lace¬ 
daemonians who fought in the first Messenian 
war, or whether this mode of expression is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the close association into 
which he had been thrown with the Spartans, 
whom he not only aided in war, but by whom he 
had been made a citizen. This last feet it ex* 
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pressly stated by Plato (L c.), and its probability 
is confirmed by the statement of Aristotle (Pol, ii. 
6. § 12) that, in the times of the early kings, the 
Spartans sometimes conferred the citizenship upon 
foreigners. Plutarch ascribes a saying to Pausa- 
nias, the son of Cleombrotus, that, when asked 
why they had made Tyrtaeus a citizen, he replied, 
“that a foreigner might never appear to be our 
leader ” ( Apophth. Lacon. p. 280, d.). Of course, 
a mere floating apophthegm like this can have 
little weight; it may be a genuine tradition, or it 
may be the invention of some writer who wished 
to reconcile the common story about Tyrtaeus with 
the well-known repugnance of the Lacedaemonians 
to confer their franchise upon foreigners. The 
statement of Suidas, that Tyrtaeus was a Lacedae¬ 
monian, according to some, furnishes no additional 
evidence, but must be interpreted according to the 
conclusion which may be arrived at respecting the 
whole question. It should not be forgotten, in 
estimating the value of Strabo’s opinion, that he 
may have found other passages in the writings of 
Tyrtaeus, which seemed to imply that he was a 
Lacedaemonian, besides those which he quotes ; 
but of course this possibility cannot be adduced as 
a positive argument, unless it were confirmed by 
the actual occurrence of such passages in the ex¬ 
tant fragments of Tyrtaeus. 

In the opinion of those modern critics, who reject 
the account of the Attic origin of Tyrtaeus, the 
extant fragments do actually furnish evidence of 
his being a Lacedaemonian. The spirit displayed 
in them i9 said to be thoroughly Dorian ; and the 
patriotic energy, with which the poet praises those 
who face danger for their native land, is certainly 
extraordinary for a foreigner, especially when it is 
remembered that Tyrtaeus is not only said to have 
shown his influence over the Spartans by leading 
them in war, but also by appeasing their civil dis¬ 
cords at home ; and all this becomes the more ex¬ 
traordinary, if we reflect that this patriotic ardour 
was excited, and this influence was exerted, by an 
Ionian over and on behalf of Dorians. Neither 
does it seem probable that, whatever aid the Lace¬ 
daemonians might be willing to accept from a 
foreigner, they would entrust to him the command 
of their armies. 

On the other hand, it is urged by Muller with 
some force, that “ If Tyrtaeus came from Attica, 
it is easy to understand how the elegiac metre, 
which had its origin in Ionia, should have been 
used by him, and that in the very style of Cal- 
linus. Athens was so closely connected with her 
Ionic colonies, that this new kind of poetry must 
have been soon known in the mother city. This 
circumstance would be far more inexplicable if 
Tyrtaeus had been a Lacedaemonian by birth, as 
was stated vaguely * by some ancient authors. For 
although Sparta was not at this period a stranger 
to the efforts of the other Greeks in poetry and 
music, yet the Spartans, with their peculiar modes 
of thinking, would not have been very ready to 
Appropriate the new invention of the Ionians.” f 
{Hist, qf Lit. of Greece , vol. i. p. 111.) 

Discussions of this sort are extremely unsatia- 


* This mode of disposing of positive evidence 
is worth notice. 

+ How was it, then (one may ask), that they 
were so “very ready to appropriate” Tyrtaeus 
and the invention together? 
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factory, in respect of the establishment of any po¬ 
sitive conclusions; but for that very reason they 
are extremely important, in order to mark the 
limits of our knowledge of the early history of 
Greek lyric poetry, and to show the danger of ac¬ 
cepting the positive statements of writers who lived 
long after the period with reference to which their 
evidence is brought forward, as if their being po¬ 
sitive statements were alone sufficient to au¬ 
thenticate them. In the present case, the question 
of the country of Tyrtaeus appears to us still un¬ 
decided, and likely to remain so. 

The other points of the popular story, namely, 
that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster, are rejected 
by all modern writers. It would lead us too far to 
discuss their probable origin: we will only observe 
that the statement of his being a schoolmaster 
may simply mean that he was, like the other early 
musicians and poets, a teacher of his own art; and 
his alleged lameness may possibly be connected 
with some misunderstanding of expressions used 
by the earlier writers to describe his metres. 
These suggestions, however, are by no means put 
forward as altogether satisfactory explanations of 
the tradition. 

Turning now to the more certain facts of the 
poet’s history, we find him presented to us in the 
double light of a statesman and a military leader, 
composing the dissensions of the Spartans at home, 
and animating their courage in the field. And this 
representation is quite consistent with the position 
occupied by a poet in those early times, as the 
teacher and prime mover both in knowledge and in 
virtue ; a position attested by abundant evidence, 
and recognised by the very phrase which is several 
times used to describe those early poets, 6 cro<f>bs 
It is remarkable that the power of the 
poet to teach political wisdom, and to appease 
civil discords, is not only recognised in the tradi¬ 
tions about the early history of Greece, from 
the legends respecting Orpheus downwards, but 
also that, in the semi-lmtorical period now under 
consideration, and with specific reference to the 
Lacedaemonian state, we are told of civil tumults 
being appeased, not only by Tyrtaeus, but also by 
Terpander and Thaletas, who, according to the re¬ 
ceived chronology, were his contemporaries [Ter¬ 
pander ; Thales]. The nature of these dissen¬ 
sions it is the province of the political historian to 
investigate: the form which the tradition assumes 
in the case of Tyrtaeus is the following. Among 
the calamities, which the revolt of the Messenians 
brought upon the Spartan state, and which, ac¬ 
cording to the common story, Tyrtaeus was the 
divinely-appointed minister to remedy, not the 
least was the discontent of those citizens, who, 
having possessed lands in Messenia, or on the bor¬ 
ders, had either been expelled from their estates, 
or had been forced to leave them uncultivated for 
fear of the enemy, and, being thus deprived of 
their means of subsistence, demanded compensation 
by a new division of landed property. To convince 
these sufferers of their error in disturbing public 
order, Tyrtaeus composed his elegy entitled “ Legal 
Order” (E vvopla), which Suidas calls also rioA*- 
rtia. (Aristot. Polit. v. 7. §1; Paus. iv. 18. § 
2.) Of this work Muller gives the following 
excellent description:—“It is not difficult, on 
considering attentively the character of the early 
Greek elegy, to form an idea of the manner in 
which Tyrtaeus probably handled this subject He 
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doubtless began with remarking the anarchical 
movement among the Spartan citizens, and by ex¬ 
pressing the concern with which he viewed it. But, 
as in general the elegy seeks to pass from an excited 
state of the mind through sentiments and images 
of a miscellaneous description to a state of calm¬ 
ness and tranquillity, it may be conjectured that 
the poet in the Eunomia made this transition by 
drawing a picture of the well-regulated constitution 
of Sparta, and the legal existence of its citizens, 
which, founded with the divine assistance, ought 
not to be destroyed by the threatened innovations; 
and that at the same time he reminded the Spar¬ 
tans, who had been deprived of their lands by the 
Messenian war, that on their courage would de¬ 
pend the recovery of their possessions, and the 
restoration of the former prosperity of the state. 
This view is entirely confirmed by the fragments 
of Tyrtaeus, some of which are distinctly stated to 
belong to the Eunomia. In these the constitution 
of Sparta is extolled, as being founded by the 
power of the gods ; Zeus himself having given the 
country to the Heracleids, and the power having 
been distributed in the justest manner, according 
to the oracles of the Pythian Apollo, among the 
kings, the gerons in the council, and the men of 
the commonalty in the popular assembly.” (Hist, 
of the Lit. of Anc. Greece , vol. i. p. 111.) 

But Tyrtaeus is still more celebrated for the 
compositions by which he animated the courage of 
the Spartans in their conflict with the Messenians, 
“ Tyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella 

Versibus exacuit.” (Horat. A rs Poet. 402.) 

The poems were of two kinds ; namely, elegies, 
containing exhortations to constancy and courage, 
and descriptions of the glory of fighting bravely 
for one’s native land; and more spirited compo¬ 
sitions, in. the anapaestic measure, which were 
intended as marching songs, to be performed with 
the music of the flute. The former are called 
vvodrjKai , or inrodrjKai Si iAcyclas, or l\eyeta 
simply ; the latter cirri dvdiraiarc t, /xe\rj ir o\cpu<r- 
rJipta, fySar^pia, lr6w\ia, or TrpoTpcrrriKd. Both 
classes of compositions, we are told, he used to 
recite or sing to the rulers of the state in private, 
and to bodies of the citizens, just as he might 
happen to collect them around him, in order to 
stimulate them to the prosecution of the war 
(Paus. iv. 15); and with the same songs he ani¬ 
mated their spirits on the march and on the battle 
field. He lived to see the success of his efforts in 
the entire conquest of the Messenians, and their 
reduction to the condition of Helots. (Paus. iv. 
14. § 3.) 

It thus appears that the period when Tyrtaeus 
flourished was precisely coincident with the time 
of the second Messenian War ; for the history of 
which, indeed, his poems appear to have been the 
only trustworthy authority that the ancients pos¬ 
sessed, although it is very doubtful how far the 
later writers on the subject, such as Myron and 
Ithianus, adhered to the information they obtained 
from that source. (See Grote, Hist, of Greece , Pt. ii. 
c. 7, vol. ii. pp. 556, foil.) The time of the war, 
according to Pausanias (iv. 15. § 1) was b.c. 685 
—668 ; but Mr. Clinton and Mr. Grote agree in 
the opinion that this date is too high. (Clinton, 
F. H. s. a, 685 ; Grote, l. e. p. 558). Suidas places 
Tyrtaeus at the 35th Olympiad, and also indicates 
his time by saying that he was contemporary with 
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the so-called Seven Wise Men, and also older. At 
all events, he lived during the period of that great 
development of music and poetry, which took place 
at Sparta during the seventh century, b. c., although 
we have no distinct account of his relation to the 
other musicians and poets whose efforts contributed 
to that development. The absence of any statement 
of a connection between him and Terpander or 
Thaletas is easily explained by the fact that he 
was not, properly speaking, a lyric poet. Besides 
his anapaestic war-songs, his compositions, so far as 
we are informed, were all elegiac, and his music 
was that of the flute. He is expressly called by 
Suidas tteyeiovoibs /col avKijr-fis. 

The estimation in which Tyrtaeus was held at 
Sparta, as long as the state preserved her in¬ 
dependence, was of the highest order. Even in 
his own time, his poems were used in the instruc¬ 
tion of the young, as we learn from the orator 
Lycurgus (/. c.), who goes on to say that the La¬ 
cedaemonians, though they made no account of the 
other poets, set Buch value upon this one, that, 
when they were engaged in a military expedition, 
it was their practice to summon all the soldiers to 
the king’s tent, that they might hear the poems of 
Tyrtaeus. Athenaeus also (xiv. p. 630, f.) tells 
us that, in time of war, the Lacedaemonians regu¬ 
lated their evolutions by performing the poems of 
Tyrtaeus (ra Tvpralov rroi-fi/xara h.irop.vripi.ovcvov- 
res tyf>v9p.ov ulrritriu rroiovvrai ), and that they 
had the custom in their camps, that, when they 
had supped and sung the paean, they sang, each in 
his turn, the poems of Tyrtaeus. Pollux (iv. 107) 
ascribes to Tyrtaeus the establishment of the triple 
choruses, of boys, men, and old men. The influ¬ 
ence of his poetry on the minds of the Spartan 
youth is also indicated by the saying ascribed to 
Leonidas, who, being asked what sort of a poet 
Tyrtaeus appeared to him, replied, “A good one to 
tickle the minds of the young.” (Plut. Cleom. 2.) 

The extant fragments of Tyrtaeus are contained 
in most of the older and more recent collections 
of the Greek poets, and, among the rest, in Gais- 
ford’s Poetae Minores Graeci , Schneidewin’s De¬ 
lectus Potseos Graecorum, and Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici 
Gracd. The best separate editions are those of 
Klotz, Bremae, 1764, 8vo., reprinted, with a Ger¬ 
man translation by Weiss, Altenb. 1767, 8vo. ; of 
Franke, in his edition of Callinus, 1816, 8vo.; of 
Stock, with a German translation and historical 
introduction, Leipz. 1819, 8vo.; of Didot, with 
an elegant French translation, a Dissertation on 
the poet’s life, and a modern Greek version by 
Clonaras, Paris, 1826, 8vo.; and of N. Bach, with 
the remains of the elegiac poets, Callinus and 
Asius, Lips. 1831. There are numerous trans¬ 
lations of the fragments into the European lan¬ 
guages, a list of which, and of the other editions, 
will be found in Hoffmann’s Lexicon Bibliographic 
cum Scriptorum Graecorum. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. ii. pp. 17, foil.; MUller, Dorier, passim, see 
Index, Hist, of Lit. of Greece , vol. i. pp. 110—112; 
Ulrici; Bode ; Bernhardy, Grundrm d. Gricch. Litt. 
vol. ii. pp. 341—347 ; Clinton, Fast. Hell. s. a. 683 v 
Grote, History of Greece, loc. sup. cit.) [P. S.] 

TZETZES. 1. Joannes (Tcwfmjs Tflfrftj), 
a Greek grammarian of Constantinople. The pe¬ 
riod when he flourished may be gathered from his 
own statement, that he wrote one hundred years 
after Michael Psellus ( Chil . xi. 719), and from the 
fact that he dedicated his Homeric Allegories to 
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Irene Augusta, the wife of Manuel Comnenas, who 
died a. d. 1158. The father of Joanne* Tzetzes 
was Michael Tzetzes. His mother's name was 
Eudocia ( Chil.v . 611). He was himself named 
after his paternal grandfather, a native of Byzan¬ 
tium, a man of some wealth, who, though not a 
learned man, showed great respect for scholars 
(t*6. 615). His maternal grandmother was of a 
Basque or Iberian family. The earlier part of his 
life he spent with his brother Isaac at home, where 
they received various wholesome precepts from their 
father, urging them to prefer learning to riches, 
power, or precedence. {Chil. iii, 157, iv. 566, &c.) 
At the age of fifteen he was placed under the in¬ 
struction of tutors, who not only carried him 
through the usual routine of study, but taught him 
Hebrew and Syriac (comp. Chil. vi. 282). His 
writings bear evident traces of the extent of his 
acquirements in literature, science, and philosophy, 
and not less of the inordinate self-conceit with 
which they had filled him. He boasts of having 
the best memory of any living man. {Chil, i. 275, 
545.) He styles himself a second Cato or Pala- 
medes (iii. 160); and says that he knows whole 
books off by heart ( x. 681, comp. vi. 407, 475, 
riii. 182, ix. 752, x. 340, 364, xii. 13, 118, *cal 
8c ra &\\a Urtpa 494\oi ns navddvuv, el anb 
crrfidovs otba/xev \4yeiP neipdaOat). Another sub¬ 
ject on which he glorifies himself is the rapidity 
with which he could write, comparing it to the 
speed of lightning (xii. 119, viii. 269, 526, Kal 
pdet rb ij-hrarop rr\s T £4t(ov Hiavolas), He talks 
of T£«tCik&s 4peUas, as models of investigation, 
4v aftnrep ^ 4k dvorpexei (xii. 75, 

126). It is not much to be wondered at that 
others had not so exalted an opinion of him as he 
had of himself (xii. 97). The neglect of his fellow- 
countrymen even excites in him the fear that Con¬ 
stantinople would be given up to the barbarians, 
and become itself barbarous (xii. 993, &c.). He 
complains with bitterness that the princes and great 
men of his age did not appreciate his merits, but 
left him to get a livelihood by transcribing and 
selling his writings, of which they nevertheless 
expected copies to be sent them gratis (v. 941, 
comp. ix. 369). He speaks of Irene Augusta as 
the only person of high station from whom he had 
received any thing (xi. 48), and even in this in¬ 
stance he complains that the sums promised him 
for his Homeric Allegories were kept back by 
those who should have paid him (ix. 282, &c.). 
Further biographical particulars have not come 
down to us. 

A large part of the voluminous writings of 
Tzetzes is still extant. The following have been 
published. 1. *IA<ok<£. This consists properly of 
three poems, collected in one under the titles Tct 
i rpb *0 fxf)pov, rh 'Ofxljpov, Kal ra pctf v OfX7}pov. 
The first contains the whole Iliac cyclus, from the 
birth of Paris to the tenth year of the siege, when 
the Iliad begins. The second consists of an abridg¬ 
ment of the Iliad. The third, like the work of 
Quintus Smymaeus, is devoted to the occurrences 
which took place between the death of Hector and 
the return of the Greeks. The whole amounts to 
1676 lines, and is written in hexameter metre. It 
is a very dull composition, all the merits that are 
to be found in which should be ascribed to the 
earlier poets from whom Tzetzes derived his mate¬ 
rials. Our knowledge of this composition is of 
comparatively recent date. A fragment of one hun- 
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dred and forty-eight lines, from the Antehomerica* 
was published by F. Morel, under the title Hiaoum 
carmen Poetae Graeci ctyus nomen ignoratur. A 
fragment of twenty lines from the Poathomerica 
was published by Dodwell in his Dissertationes de 
Oeteribus Graecis et Romanis Oyclis, p. 802. In 
1770 G. B. von Schirach published from a manu¬ 
script formerly at Augsburg, now at Munich, the 
whole of the Antehomerica, with the exception of 
about one hundred and seventy lines, a portion of 
the Homerica, and the fragment of the Postho- 
merica which had been published by Dodwell. 
The missing portion of the Antehomerica, together 
with the whole of the Posthomerica, was found in 
a manuscript at Vienna by T. C. Tycbsen, who 
sent a copy of it to F. Jacobs. A copy of a manu¬ 
script of the Homerica was obtained from England, 
and a complete edition of the three poems was 
published by Jacobs in 1793, with a commentary. 
A more correct edition is that of Immanuel Bekker 
(Berlin, 1816). 2. Another extensive work of 
Tzetzes is that known by the name of Chiliadcs y 
consisting in its present form of 12,661 lines. The 
name Chiliades was given to it by the first editor, 
Nic. Gerbelius, who divided it, without reference 
to the contents, into thirteen divisions of 1000 
lines, the last being incomplete. Tzetzes himself 
called it fil6\os t<rTopiK{ }, and divided it into three 
7r(i/a»ces, as he termed them ; the first of which 
contains one hundred and forty-one narrations,and 
ends at Chil. iv. 1. 466. Hereupon follows an 
epistle to one Joannes Lachanes, in which the 
contents of the first table are repeated and accom¬ 
panied with moral observations. The second 
iriVa$ extends from Chil . iv. 1. 781 to Chil. v. 192, 
and contains twenty-three narratives. The third 
contains four hundred aud ninety-six Btories. It 
consists of six hundred and sixty chapters or divi¬ 
sions, separated into three masses. Its subject- 
matter is of the most miscellaneous kind, but em¬ 
braces chiefly mythological and historical narra¬ 
tives, arranged under separate titles, and without 
any further connection. The following are a few 
of them, as they occur: Croesus, Midas, Gyges, 
Codrus, Alcmaeon, the sons of Boreas, Euphorbus, 
Narcissus, Nireus, Hyacinthus, Orpheus, Amphion, 
the Sirens, Marsyas, Terpander, Arion, the golden 
lamb of Atreus, the bull of Minos, the dog of 
Cephalus, Megacles, Cimon, Aristopatira, the 
victories of Simonides, Stesichorus, Tyrtaeus, Han¬ 
nibal, Bucephalus, the clothes of the Sybarite An- 
tisthenes, Xerxes, Cleopatra, the Pharos at Alex¬ 
andria, Trajanus and bis bridge over the Danube, 
Archimedes, Hercules, &c. 

It is an uncritical gossiping book, written in bad 
Greek in that abominable make-believe of a metre, 
called political verse {rifm^evpidvoi <rrlxoi 9 Chil. ix. 
283), of which the following is a sample: — 
oltias be ndvrus hjcpiSas ir&s naaav oltia &l6\ov 
4k arfyovs re xal ard/Mros ofrras irol/ias \4yeip t 
ov5b ydp fxvrffxovttrrepov rov T$r(ov &ebs A\Kop 
dvbpa rap Tplv re Kal rap pvp 4^4<pr)pep 4 p &i<p. 

{Chil. i. 275.) 

It is followed by an appendix, in iambics, and some 
prose epistles. It contains, however, a great deal 
of curious and valuable information, though, as 
Heyne has shown, the bulk of it was obtained by 
Tzetzes at second hand. Fabricius (BibL Graec. 
xi. p. 243, Ac.) has a list of above 400 writers 
quoted by Tzetzes in this work. The author ap- 
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pears to hare contemplated a series of such pro¬ 
ductions, of which this was only the "AA <f>a. Va¬ 
rious appendices or scholia to it, and a collection of 
107 prose epistles are yet unpublished. The first 
edition of this work was published by Gerbelius in 
1546. The best edition is that of Kiessling (Lips. 
1826), though much still requires correction and 
supplementation (see Struve, Ueber den politischen 
Vers der Mittelgriechen , 1828, and in the Krit. 
Biblioth. 1827, 8 . p. 241, &c.; comp. Diibner, in 
the Rhein. Mus. iv. 1). Some insignificant scholia 
on the Ghiliades by Tzetzes are published in Cra¬ 
mer’s Anecdota. Oxon . (iii. 850, &c.). 3. An 

iambic poem on the education of children is printed 
in the editions of the Chiliades. 4. A series of 
mythical and epic narratives, in 777 political lines, 
entitled beoyovla, was discovered by Immanuel Bek- 
ker, and published in the Abhandlungen der Preus - 
sischen Akademie , 1840. 5. A versified treatise 

irepl pirpwv, and another irepl Siwpopas toitjtuv 
(Cramer, Anted. Oxon. iv. 302, &c. ; Wolcker, 
Rhem. Mus. iv. 393, &c.; Meineke, Com. Gr. ii. 
p. 1245—1254, v. p. 3). 6 . An equally worthless 
poem or collection of verses, rrepl II ivbaputwv 
fxirpwu (Cramer, Anecd. Paris, i. 59-—162). 7. 

Some versified Bcholia on Hermogenes (Cramer, 
Anecd. Oxon. iv. p. 1—148). 8 . Lines tt ep\ /J 77 pd- 
rear avOvirordKTwv (Bekker, Anecd. vol. iii. p. 
1088—1090). 9. An i^yrjais on the Iliad of 
Homer; published by G. Hermann, together with 
the work of Draco of Stratonicea, on metres (Leip¬ 
zig, 1812). 10. Scholia on Hesiod, printed in the 
editions of Hesiod by Trincavelli (Venice, 1537), 
and Heinsius (Leyden, 1603). 

Of the unpublished works of Joannes Tzetzes, 
the most considerable is: 1. The Homeric Alle¬ 
gories (vn6de<ris rov ‘O p4)pov hWrjyopijO^aa^ or 
fierduppacris 'Oufjpou), consisting of some 6000 po¬ 
litical lines. Tzetzes mentions this work in the 
Chiliades (v. 7, 77 6 , ix. 282, <fcc.). Besides this 
there are, 2. Scholia on the Halieutica of Oppian. 
3. Expositio Isagoges , seu Libri de V. Vocibus Por- 
phyriiy in political verses. 4. An epitome of the 
rhetoric of Hermogenes, in political verses. 5. A 0 - 
7 i<rpwv fil8\os (comp. Chil. xi. 361). 6 . A col¬ 
lection of 107 letters (see above). 7. A treatise on 
the Canon of Ptolemy. 8. Various short pieces, 
epigrams, &c. For an account of the manuscripts 
in which these are found the reader is referred to 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 215, &c., comp. i. 
403, &c. vi. 352. (Scholl, Geschichte der Griech. 
LitteratWy vol iii. p. 84, &c. ; Bernhardy, Grun- 
driss der Griechischen Litteratur y vol. ii. p. 1070.) 

2. Isaac (*I<rcu£ictos T ( irfys ), brother of the 
preceding, is named in the manuscripts as the 
author of the commentary on the Cassandra of Ly- | 
cophron. It appears however from passages in his 
works, that Joannes Tzetzes claimed it as his pro¬ 
duction {Chil. ix. hist 298 ; comp. Schol. ad Ly~ 
cophr.* 83). The same claim is made in a letter of 
Joannes Tzetzes to the Protonotarius Basilius 
Achridenus, printed in Fabricius, vqI. iii. p. 753, 
and in Klister’s Suidas, s. v. A vtcifpwv. In Chil. 
viii. hist 204, Joannes says that some other gram¬ 
marian attempted to set up a claim to be the author 
of the commentary, but was speedily detected. 
The last editor, J. C. Muller, is of opinion that 
Isaac Tzetzes first published a commentary on Ly* 
cophron, and that Joannes Tzetzes subsequently 
published an enlarged and improved edition of it. 
Of this he finds traces in the manuscripts, some of 
. vol. m. 
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which contain apparently the older edition of Isaac, 
others the improved edition of Joannes, the ad¬ 
ditions exhibiting not only the learning, but the 
arrogant self-complacency of Joannes. The latter 
moreover does tell us that his brother Isaac wrote 
a commentary on Lycophron (Schol. ad Hesiod. 
Proleg. not ip$ a5«A <p$ iKtrtTcdvTjTcu Klav 
tcdMiara teal ipiAortpirara srtpl robrov iv rfj rov 
Avu6<ppovos ifyyfiGU ; comp. CML viii. 486). The 
commentary is printed in several of the editions of 
Lycophron, as in that printed at Basel, 1546 ; in 
those of Canter (Basel, 1566), Stephanus(1601), 
Potter (Oxon. 1697), Owen (Oxon. 1702), Se- 
bastiani (Rome, 1803). The best edition of the 
commentary, without the text of Lycophron, is 
that by Muller (Leipzig, 1811). [C. P. M.J 


U. V. 

VABALATHUS. Vopiscus, in his life of Au- 
relian (c. 38), asserts that Zenobia assumed the 
purple as regent for her son Balbatus (al. leg. 
Babalatus ), and not in the name of Herennianus 
and Timolaus, which is the statement of Trebellius 
Pollio {Trig. Tyrann. xxix.). It is certain that 
we find no trace of either Herennianus or Timolaus 
on medals, while a few are extant, both Greek 
and Roman, which exhibit imp. c. vabalathus 
aug. or ATT.OTAB AAA A0OC.C EB. with the 
effigy and titles of Aurelian on the reverse. But 
several of these bear words or characters, in addi¬ 
tion to those given above, which have proved a 
source of much embarrassment. Thus, on one we 
find vabalathus. vcRiMDK., abbreviations to 
which no archaeologist has been able to supply a 
satisfactory interpretation ; on others, 

ATT. C Pfll AC .OTAB AAAA0OC. A0HNOT. or, 

A.CPIAC.OTABAAAA0OC.A0HNT. or, 

ATT.K.OTABAAAA0OC.A0HNO.CEB, 
in which A0HNOT, &c., is supposed to stand for 
'AOrjvobwpov vlos , while Sroias or Srias may be a 
sort of praenomen. Finally, there is a rare coin 
displaying on the obverse two laurelled heads, one 
of a bearded man, the other of a smooth-faced boy, 
with the legend ATPHAIANOC.A0HNOAHPOC. 
It would be tedious and unprofitable to enumerate 
the various theories proposed to solve the problems 
suggested by these pieces. The only conclusion we 
can safely form is, that Sroias^ Vabalathus , and 
Athenodorus were princes of Palmyra, connected 
with Odenathus and Zenobia, but in what relation 
they stood to them and to each other, has never 
been determined. [W. R.] 
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VACCA, FLAMI'NIUS, a Roman sculptor, 
of whom all that is known is contained in the 
following inscription : n. a u. flaminio vaccab 
SCULPTOR! ROMANO QUI IN OPBRIBU8 QUAB 
FECIT NUNQUAM 8IBI 8ATI8FBCIT. (MontfittICOn, 

Diar. Ital. p. 105 ; Welcker,' Rhein. Mus. 1848, 
vol. vi. p. 383.) [P. S;] 
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VACCUS, M. VITRU'VIUS, a citizen of I fearing him as a rival, and hating him a* a private 


Fundi, was the leader of the revolt of the Fundani 
and Privemates against Rome in b. c. 330. He 
was a man of considerable reputation both in his 
own state and also at Rome, where he had a house 
on the Palatine. The consul L. Plautins Venno 
was sent to quell the revolt, which he effected 
without difficulty. On the capture of Privemum, 
Vaccus fell into the consul's hands, and was put to 
death after his triumph. His property was con¬ 
fiscated to the state, his house on the Palatine de¬ 
stroyed, and the site on which it stood was ever 
after called the Vacei Prato, (Liv. viii. 19, 20 ; 
Cic. pro Dom. 38.) 

VACU'NA, a Sabine divinity identical with 
Victoria. She had an ancient sanctuary near 
Horace's villa at Tibur, and another at Rome. 
The Romans however derived the name from Va¬ 
cuus, and said that she was a divinity to whom 
the country people offered sacrifices when the la¬ 
bours of the field were over, that is, when they 
•were at leisure, mcui, (Schol. ad Herat. Epist. 
i. 10. 49 ; Ov. Fast vi. 307 ; Plin. H. N. iii. 17.) 
From the Scholiast on Horace, we also learn that 
some identified her with Diana, Ceres, Venus, or 
Minerva. [L. S.j 

VALA, NUMO'NIUS. 1. C. Numonius 
Vala, known only from coins, from which it ap¬ 
pears that he had obtained renown by storming a 
vallum , and had hence obtained the surname of 
Vala, which, according to the usual custom, be¬ 
came hereditary in his family. The coins were 
struck by one of his descendants in commemoration 
of the exploit. The one annexed has on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Numonius, with c. nvmonivs 
vaala, and on the reverse a man storming the 
vallum of a camp, which is defended by two others, 
with Vaala. Vaala is an ancient form of Vala, 
just as on the coins of Sulla we find Feelioe instead 
of Felix. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 263.) 
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2. Numonius Vala, to whom Horace addresses 
one of his EpistleB (L15), appears to have had estates 
in the neighbourhood of Velia and Salemum, since 
the poet makes inquiries of Vala about the climate 
of those places, as he intended to pass the winter 
in one of them. As this poem was probably 
written about b. c. 22, the friend of Horace was 
most likely the father of No. 3, if not the same 
person. 

3. Numonius Vala, legate of Quintilius Varus 
in a. i>. 9, left the infantry when they were at¬ 
tacked by the enemy in the fatal battle of that 
year, and fled with the cavalry to the Rhine, but 
was overtaken in his flight mid slain. (Veil. Pat. 
it 119.) 

VALENS, one of the thirty tyrants enumerated 
by TrebelliuB Pollio [see Aurbolus], was nomi¬ 
nated proconsul of Achaia by Galliemus in conse¬ 
quence of his high character as a soldier, and a 
statesman. The usurper Macrianus [Macrianus] 


foe, despatched an emissary [Piso, No. 33], to put 
him to death. Valens, upon receiving intelligence of 
this design, conceived that he might best avoid the 
threatened danger by assuming the purple. Ac¬ 
cordingly he was proclaimed emperor, and was 
soon after murdered by his soldiers. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trig. Tyrann . xviii.) [W. R.] 

VALENS, the maternal granduncle or uncle of 
the preceding, rebelled /in Illyria during the reign 
of Gallienus, and perished after having held sway 
for a few days. He also, as well as his nephew, is 
pressed into the list of the thirty tyrants by Pollio. 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig . Tyrann. xix.) [W. R.] 
VALENS, emperor of the East A. d. 364—378, 
the brother of Valentinian [Valrntinianus I.], 
was bom about a. d. 328. The name of his wife 
was Albia Dominica, by whom he had a son and 
two daughters. Under Julian he was one of the 
Domestici. He was made emperor of the East by 
his brother on the 28th of March a. d. 364, as is 
told in the article V alentinianus. 

Valens had in his service the Prefect Sallustius, 
and the generals Lupicinus, Victor, and Arinthaeus. 
By a constitution of the 16th of December of this 
year, he forbade the practice of giving presents to 
those who carried to the provinces important news, 
such as the accession of an emperor or his assump¬ 
tion of the consulship: he allowed the carriers of 
such news to receive the presents which persons of 
property or condition might choose to give, but not 
to exact anything from those who were not in easy 
circumstances. The Goths are spoken of as having 
made their appearance in Thrace in this year, but 
they were induced to retire, probably by money. 
Valens left Constantinople in the spring of A. d. 
365, for Asia Minor, and he was at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia in the month of July, when the great 
earthquake happened, which shook all the country 
round the Mediterranean. The revolt of Procopius 
for a time rendered the throne of Valens insecure. 
Procopius assumed the imperial title at Constan¬ 
tinople, on the 28th of September, a. d. 365, and 
Valens received the intelligence as he was going to 
leave Caesarea. [Procopius]. After the death 
of Procopius, a. d. 366, Valens treated the partisans 
of the rebel with great clemency according to 
Themistius ; but Ammianus and Zosimus say that 
he punished many innocent persons. The fact of 
some persons being punished is certain : the nature 
and degree of their participation in the revolt may 
be doubtful. The emperor bad sworn to demolish 
the walls of Chalcedon for the share which it had 
taken in the insurrection, hut at the prayer of the 
people of Nicaea, Nicomedia, and Constantinople, 
he satisfied his superstition by pulling down some 
small portion of the walls and rebuilding it. Pro¬ 
bably about this time he did Constantinople the 
service of improving the supply of water by building 
an aqueduct. * 

The year a. n. 367 is memorable in the reign 
of Valens for an extraordinary event, the diminu¬ 
tion of the taxes by one fourth, a measure which 
rarely happens in the history of a nation, the 
general rule being progressive taxation till people 
can pay no more. The diminution was the less 
expected as a war with the Goths was imminent 
These barbarians had for eorae time hung on the 
northern frontier, and occasionally pillaged the 
Roman lands. Three thousand Goths, who had 
been sent by Athanaric to aid Procopius, were 
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compelled to surrender after the death of the rebel, 
and were distributed in the towns along the 
Danube and kept under surveillance. The Gothic 
king, Ermenric, demanded these Goths back, but 
Valens refused them, and resolved on war, as he 
had nothing else to do. 

Before undertaking the war, for which he made 
great preparation, Valens received the rite of bap¬ 
tism from Eudoxus, the chief of the Ariana who 
was then seated in the chair of Constantinople. 
Thus, says Tillemont, “ he began by an act which 
involved him in a thousand mishaps, and finally 
precipitated his body and his soul to death.” The 
emperor posted his troops on the Danube, and fixed 
his camp at Marcianopolis, the capital of Lower 
Maesia. He was ably assisted by Auxonius, who 
was made Praefectus Praetorio in place of Sallus- 
tius, who was relieved of his office on account of 
his age. Valens crossed the Danube, and finding 
no resistance, ravaged the country of the enemy. 
He was again at Marcianopolis in January a. d. 
368, where he appears to have passed the winter. 
An incursion of the Isaurians, who extended their 
ravages to Cilicia and Pamphylia, and cut to pieces 
Musonius, the Vicarius of Asia, and his troops, may 
perhaps be referred to this year. 

The military events of the year A. d. 368 were 
unimportant. Valens was unable to cross the 
Danube, and he passed the winter again at Mar¬ 
cianopolis. On the 10th of October, the city of 
Nicaea was destroyed by an earthquake. On the 
3d of May, a . d. 369, Valens left Marcianopolis | 
for Noviodunum, where he crossed the Danube and 
entered the country of the Goths. The Goths 
sustained considerable loss ; and Valens also de¬ 
feated Athanaric, who opposed him with a nume¬ 
rous army. He returned to Marcianopolis, intending 
to pass another winter there, but the Goths sued 
for peace, which was granted on the condition that 
they should not cross the Danube, and should only 
be allowed to trade at two towns on the river. The 
treaty between Valens and Athanaric was concluded 
on vessels in the Danube, for Athanaric refused to 
set his foot on the Roman territory. At the end 
of this year, Valens was at Constantinople. 

The year a. d. 370 is memorable for the cruel 
punishment of eighty ecclesiastics. The Arians 
were persecuted by the Catholics at Constantinople, 
and the Catholics sent a deputation of eighty eccle¬ 
siastics to Valens, who was then at Nicomedia. 
It is said that Valens ordered them to be put to 
death, and that his order was executed by Modestus, 
Praefectus Praetorio, by placing them in a vessel 
on the sea, and setting fire to it “ This inhumanity,” 
observes Tillemont, “was punished by a famine 
which desolated Phrygia and the neighbouring 
country hut the pious historian does not explain 
how the sufferings of the innocent are to be con¬ 
sidered as a punishment on the guilty. 

Valens spent the early part of a. d. 371 at Con¬ 
stantinople, whence he moved to Caesarea in Cap¬ 
padocia, where he probably spent the winter. 
About this time he lost his only son. When the 
youth was taken ill, the emperor who had enter¬ 
tained a design of banishing Basilius, bishop of 
Caesarea, applied to him for his help, and the 
bishop promised that the bov should recover, if the 
emperor would allow him to be baptized by Catholic 
riests: “but Valens caused him to be baptized 
y Arians, and the child immediately died.” It 
was about this time also that Valens divided Cap- 
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padocia into two provinces, and made Tyana the 
capital of the second. 

In a. D. 372 Modestus, the Praefect, and Arin- 
thaeus were consuls. Arinthaeus, who was a man 
of extraordinary stature, and of perfect form, of 
great courage and superior military skill, had been 
employed both by Julian and Jovian, and he had 
served Valens well in the war against Procopius. 
On the 13th of April, Valens was at Antioch in 
Syria, whither he had gone to conduct the war 
against Sapor king of Persia. Sapor had made a 
treaty with Jovian, in which it seems that Ar¬ 
menia was comprehended. However this may be, 
Sapor had set his mind on getting possession of 
Armenia, and about a. d. 369, having prevailed on 
Arsaces, the Armenian king, to come to an enter¬ 
tainment, he made him prisoner, put out his 
eyes, and finally ordered him to be executed. He 
gave the government of Armenia to Cylax and 
Artabanus, two natives, and creatures of his. 
Olympias, the wife of Arsaces, escaped with her 
son Para and her treasures to a strong place, which 
Cylax and Artabanus with some Persian troops 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take: it is said 
that Cylax and Artabanus were treacherous to their 
Persian allies. 

. Para implored the assistance of Valens, who 
supported him at New Caesarea in Pontus, in 
a manner suitable to his rank, and he sent Comes 
Tcrentius to put him in possession of Armenia, 
but without conferring on him the insignia of 
royalty, which, it was supposed, might be taken 
as an infraction of the treaty with the Persians. 
On hearing of this Sapor sent troops into Armenia, 
who drove Para into the mountains. Sapor, not 
being able to seize Para, made a show of recon¬ 
ciliation and Para of submission, one of the tokens 
of which was the heads of Cylax and Artabanus, 
for which Sapor had asked, on the ground that 
they were rather the masters than the servants of 
Para. Valens upon this sent Arinthaeus into Ar¬ 
menia, who checked the approach of the Persian 
troops. Sapor complained, but Valens paid no at¬ 
tention to his complaints. The Persian king 
threatened an attack, but nothing was done this 
year, though Valens appears to have advanced into 
Mesopotamia. 

In the following year a. d. 373, the Roman and 
the Persian armies met j the Romans, commanded 
by Comes Trajanus and Vadomarus, formerly a 
king of the Allemanni. (Amm. Marc. xxix. 1.) 
Mesopotamia was apparently the seat of the war. 
Sapor was defeated, and retired to Ctesiphon after 
a truce was agreed on. Valens spent the winder 
at Antioch. 

During this winter there was a conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate Valens, to which some persons, said to be 
pagans, were encouraged by believing that some 
person whose name began with Theod, was des¬ 
tined to succeed Valens. This was learned by the 
application of certain magical arts, and the person 
pointed out as the successor of the emperor was 
Theodorus, one of the notarii or secretaries of the 
emperor. This aflair is told at length by Am- 
mianus (xxix. 1). Theodorus and many other 
persons were put to death, some innocent and 
others guilty, for the existence of a plot appears 
probable enough. Sozomen says that all persons 
of rank who bore a name beginning with Theod 
were put to death, which is not credible. He 
also assigns this as the cause of the death of 

4 h 2 
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Theodosiolus or Theodosius, a grandee of Spain, 
and it seems that he must mean Theodosius, the 
father of the emperor Theodosius, who was exe¬ 
cuted at Carthage, a. d. 370. However, many 
persons were executed who had dealt in magic; 
Maximus, once the teacher of the emperor Julian, 
Simonides, Hilarius and others. Books of magic 
were diligently sought after, and all that could be 
found were burnt. Chrysostom, then a young man, 
who by chance found a book of magic, expected 
and feared to share the fate of those who had dealt 
in this wicked art. 

The same year in which Gabinius in the West 
fell a victim to Roman treachery (a. d. 374), Para 
perished by the same shameful means. Para, it 
appears, was established on the throne of Armenia, 
but Valens was for some reason dissatisfied with 
him, and sent for him to Tarsus under some pre¬ 
text, leaving him to wait there, until Para, sus¬ 
pecting that it was intended to keep him prisoner, 
made his escape to Armenia. Valens commissioned 
Comes Trajanus, the commander of the Homan 
forces in Armenia, to put him to death, and Tra¬ 
janus executed the $rder by inviting Para to a 
banquet and assassinating him. 

Negotiations for peace were still going on with 
Sapor (a. d. 373), but they resulted in nothing. 
The emperor spent this year at Antioch, taking 
little care of the administration, and allowing his 
ministers to enrich themselves by unjust means. 
Amraianus (xxx. 4) has a chapter on these mat¬ 
ters. The pretext for these odious inquisitions was 
the vague charge of treason against the emperor. 

The events of A. d. 37b' were unimportant. 
Valens was consul for the fifth time with Valen- 
tinianus, junior, who with his elder brother Gra- 
tianus had succeeded their father Valcntinianus I., 
who died at the close of a. d. 375. Valens was 
preparing for war against the Persians, and he as¬ 
sembled a great force, but there is no record of 
what was the result of all this preparation. Sapor 
made conquests in Iberia and Armenia, which Valens 
could not prevent. Valens sent Victor to Persia to 
come to terms with the Persian king, and peace 
was made on terms, as it appears, not advantageous 
to the Romans. 

At this time the Romans became acquainted 
with the name of the Huns. The Huns, after at¬ 
tacking various tribes and the Alans, who in¬ 
habited the banks of the Tanais, fell upon the 
Goths called Greuthingi or Eastern Goths, and so 
alarmed them that Erraenric, their king, killed 
himself. Vithimis, his successor, fell in battle 
against the Huns, and Alatheus and Saphrax, the 
guardians of his son Vitheric, retreated before this 
formidable enemy, to the country between the 
Borysthenes and the Danube. Athanoric and his 
Goths attempted a useless resistance to the Huns 
on the banks of the Dniester. The Goths, and 
among them were some of the people of Athanaric, 
to the number of about 200,000, appeared on the 
banks of the Danube and asked for permission to 
enter the Roman territories. Valens was then at 
Antioch, and the Goths sent a deputation to him 
at the head of which was their bishop Ulphilas. 
Valens granted the request of the Goths, but 
ordered that their children should be carried over 
to Asia as hostages, and that the Goths should 
not bring their arms with them ; but the last part 
at* the order was imperfectly executed. Accordingly 
the Goths were received into Thrace and spread 
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over the country on the borders of the Danube. 
Their chiefs were Alavif and Fritigem. 

Valens was still at Antioch (a. d. 377). It was 
the policy of the Romans to draw away the Goths 
from the immediate bauks of the Danube* who 
had not moved off, because they were not supplied 
with provisions, as the emperor had ordered. Lu- 
picinus, Comes of Thrace and Maximus, who held 
the rank of Dux, are accused of irritating the bar¬ 
barians by their treatment, and of driving them to 
arms. Lupicinus attempted to make the Goths 
leave the Danube, and employed for that purpose 
the soldiers who were stationed on the river; but 
as soon as the Greuthingi, under Saphrax and 
Alatheus, saw the banks unprotected, they crossed 
over, having previously been refused permission. 
The Greuthingi joined Fritigem and his Goths at 
Marcianopolis. Lupicinus invited Alavif and Fri¬ 
tigem to a feast, hut instead of a reconciliation, this 
brought about a quarrel, and a battle, in which 
Lupicinus was defeated. Some Goths, who were 
already encamped near Hadrionople, were ordered 
to cross the Hellespont, but they asked for two 
days’ delay and supplies for the journey. The 
chief magistrate of the city, being irritated at some 
damage done by the Goths to a country-house of 
his, attacked them, and had the worst in the com¬ 
bat. These Goths soon joined Fritigem, who had 
advanced as far as Hadrianople, and they besieged 
the city. They could not take Hadrianople, but 
they were masters of all the country, which they 
pillaged. 

Valens was at Antioch when he heard this news, 
and he sent forward Profuturus and Trajanus with 
the legions from Armenia to bring the Goths to 
obedience. These two generals were joined by 
Ricimer, who brought some help from Gratian. 
The Romans found the main body of the Goths at 
a place called Sal ices or the Willows, supposed to 
be in the tract called Scythia Parva between the 
lower course of the Danube and the sea, where a 
great battle was fought, apparently with no ad¬ 
vantage to the Romans, for they returned to Mar¬ 
cianopolis. The further operations of this campaign 
led to no decisive result, and there was loss on both 
sides. The Goths appear to have spread them¬ 
selves all over the country between the Danube 
and the Archipelago, and to have advanced even to 
the suburbs of Constantinople. Valens reached 
Constantinople on the 3dth of May, a. d. 378. He 
deprived Trajanus of the command of the infantry, 
which he gave to Sebastianus, to whom he entrusted 
the conduct of the war. u It was,” says Tillemont, 
“ worthy of an Arian emperor to entrust his troops 
to a Manichaean. It was he who with the em¬ 
peror determined on the unfortunate battle where 
they perished, against the advice of the most pru¬ 
dent, and principally Victor, general of the cavalry, 
a man altogether Catholic.” Valens left Con¬ 
stantinople on the 11 th of June, with evil omens. A 
solitary named Isaac, whose cell was near Constan¬ 
tinople, threatened him with the vengeance of God. 
“ Restore,” he said, “ to the flocks their holy pas¬ 
tors, and you will gain a victory without trouble: 
if you fight before you have done it, you will lose 
your army and you will never return.” 

The emperor encamped with a powerful army 
near Hadrianople. Trajanus, it appears, was re¬ 
stored to liis command, or held some command ; 
but the advice of Sebastianus prevailed with the 
emperor over that of Victor and the other generals. 
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and a battle was resolved on. It was on the 9th of 
August, a. d. 378, and some few hours from Ha- 
drianople, where the Romans sustained a defeat so 
bloody, that none can be compared with it in the 
Annals of Rome except the fight of Cannae. Ara- 
mianus (xxxi. 13) has given a laboured descrip¬ 
tion of the battle, not particularly clear. The 
Theuringi under Fritigern, and the Greuthungi 
under Alatheus and Saphrax, destroyed two-thirds 
of the Imperial army. Trajanus, Sebastianus, 
Valerianus Comes Stabuli, and Equitius, fell. 
Valens was never seen after the battle. He was 
wounded by an arrow, and, as some say, died on the 
field. According to another story, he was carried 
to a peasant's house, to which the barbarians set 
fire without knowing who was in it, and Valens 
was burnt Though the mode of his death is not 
certain, all authorities agree in saying that his body 
was never found. The commentary of Orosius on 
the death of Valens is instructive (vii. 33): “ The 
Goths some time before sent ambassadors to Valens 
to pray that bishops (episcopi) might be sent to 
them to teach them the rule of Christian faith. 
Valens, through pestiferous depravity, sent teachers 
of the Arian dogma. The Goths retained the in¬ 
struction in their 1 first faith, which they received. 
Therefore by the just judgment of God the very 
persons burnt him alive, who through him, even 
after death, are destined to bum on account of the 
vice of their error.” 

The reign of Valens is important in the history 
of the empire on account of the admission of the 
Goths into the countries south of the Danube, the 
commencement of the decline of the Roman power. 
The furious contests between the rival creeds of 
the Catholics and the Arians, and the persecution 
of the Catholics by Valentinian, also characterize 
this reign. These religious quarrels, which we 
might otherwise view with indifference, are not to 
be overlooked in forming our judgment of this 
period, nor must we forget them when we attempt 
to estimate the value of the historians for this 
period. 

The character of Valens is drawn by Gibbon 
and Tillemont; by Gibbon perhaps with as much 
impartiality as he could exercise, by Tillemont 
under the influence of strong religious convictions, 
with as much fairness as we can expect from 
one who condemned the persecutions of Valens, 
both as a man of humanity and a zealous Catholic. 

The chronicle of Hieronymus terminates with 
the death of Valens, and here also ends the history 
of Ammianus, the last of the Roman historians. 
Eutropius, who does not deserve the name of his¬ 
torian, wrote his Breviarium Hiatoriae Romanae in 
the time of Valens, and by the order of the em¬ 
peror, to whom his work is dedicated. 

(Gibbon, cc. 25, 26 ; Tillemont, Histoire des 
Empereurs , vol. v., where all the authorities are 
collected.) [G. L.] 
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VALENS, the name of probably two phy¬ 
sicians : — 

1. Vectius Valens, one of the paramours of 
Messallina, who was put to death, a. d. 48. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 30, 31, 35 ; Sen. Apocol. c. 13.) He iv 
said by Pliny ( H . N. xxix. 5) to have given some 
attention to the study of eloquence, and to have 
founded a new sect. Haller (Bibl. Medic . Pract. 
vol. i.) and Sprengel (Hist, de la Mid. vol. ii.) 
state that he was one of the followers of Themison, 
but they give no authority for this assertion. 

2. Terentius Valens, one of whose medical 
formulae is quoted by (apparently) Andromachu9 
the younger (ap. Gal De Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Loc. ix. 4, vol. xiii. p. 279), must have lived some 
time in or before the first century after Christ. 
He may be supposed to be the same person who 
is elsewhere quoted by Andromachus and Galen 
(ibid. vii. 6, ix. 4, 5, pp. 115, 285, 292) ; but it 
is quite uncertain whether he was the Valens who 
is said by Scribonius Largus (De Compos. Medi¬ 
cam. c. 22. § 94, p. 208) to have been one of his 
fellow pupils under Appuleius Celsus; or the 
“ Valens physicus,” whose third book of “ Cura- 
tiones ” is. quoted by Caeliufe Aurelianus. (Do 
Morb.Acut. iii. 1. p. 180.) 

Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 440, ed. vet.) 
and Haller (Bibl. Medic. Pract. vol. i. p. 294) 
mention another Valens, who (as they state) is 
said by Marcellus Empiricus (De Medicam. c. 16. 
p. 310) to have been his tutor ; but this is an 
error that has arisen from their not having noticed 
that the passage referred to in Marcellus is either 
quoted by him, or interpolated by some modern 
transcriber, from the chapter of Scribonius Largus 
referred to above. [W. A. G.] 

VALENS, ABURNUS, also called ABUR- 
NIUS, a Sabinian, is one of the jurists who are 
excerpted in the Digest. As Valens cites Javo- 
lenus (Dig. 33. tit. 1. s. 15), and also Julianus 
(Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 33), it may be inferred that he 
was younger than both, though Pomponius men¬ 
tions Valens before Julianus (Dig. 1. tit 2. s. 2. 
§ 47). A passage of Valens proves at least that 
he survived Trajan (Dig. 49. tit. 14. s. 42, ex con- 
stitutione Divi Trajani). Valens was probably in 
the consilium of Antoninus Pius. The passage 
of Capitolinus (c. 12), states: “usus est jurisperitis 
Umidio Vero, Salvio Valente, Volusio Metiano, 
Ulpio Marcello, et Javoleno ;” whence we may 
conclude that the name of Valens was also Salvius; 
but in that case we ought to read “ Juliano ” for 
“ Javoleno.” If “ Javoleno ” is right we may read 
the passage thus: “Umidio Vero, Salvio, Valente, 
I &c.,” where Salvius will represent Salvius Julianus. 
! There is a rescript of Antoninus (Dig. 48. tit. 2. 
s. 7. § 2) addressed to Salvius Valens. In the 
titles of the excerpts from Valens in the Digest, he 
is called Valens only. The Florentine Index men¬ 
tions seven books on Fideicommissa by Valens, 
from which there are nineteen excerpts in the 
Digest; but he also wrote De Aetionibus, for there 
is an excerpt in the Digest (36. tit 4. s. 15) from 
his seventh book. 

The Fabius Valens to whom one of Pliny's letters 
(iv. 24) is addressed, cannot be the jurist 

(Zimmem, GeschidUe des Bom. Privatrechts , 
p. 334.) [G. L ] 

VALENS, AURE'LIUS VALE'RIUS, an 
officer whom Licinius, after the battle of Cibalis 
(a. d. 314), associated with himself as colleague 
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in the empire, and whom he put to death a few 
months afterwards, when he concluded a peace 
with Constantine, who stipulated positively for the 
deposition of this puppet Caesar. Eckhel assigns 
a medal bearing on the obverse the legend imp. 
<5. aur. val. valbns. p. p. aug., and on the 
reverse jovi conservatori augg., to this Va* 
lens; but it seems doubtful whether he ever re¬ 
ceived, formally at least, any higher title than that 
of Caesar. [Compare Martinianus.] (Excerpta 
Vales. 17, 18 ; Aurel. Viet. EpiL 40 ; Zosim. ii. 
19, 20.) [W. R.] 

VALENS, DONATIUS, a centurion in the 
army of Hordeonius Flaccus in Germany, attempted 
with some few others to protect the images of 
Galba, when the re9t of the soldiers revolted to 
Vitellius, but was seized, and shortly afterwards 
put to death. (Tac. Hist. i. 56, 59.) 

VALENS, FA'BIUS. 1. One of the principal 
generals of the Emperor Vitellius in a. d. 69. His 
character is drawn in the blackest colours by 
Tacitus; and among the various profligate com¬ 
manders in that civil war, Valens seems to have 
been the most notorious for his avarice, venality, 
and cruelty. He was of an equestrian family, and 
was bom at Anagnia, a town of Latium. He en¬ 
tered freely into the debaucheries of Nero's court, 
and at the festival of the Juvenalia, in which the 
moBt distinguished persons of the state were obliged 
to take a part (see Did. of Antiq. 6. v. Juvenalia , 
2 d ed.), he was accustomed to act the licentious 
part of a mime, at first, as if by compulsion, but 
afterwards evidently from choice. He was sub¬ 
sequently appointed by Nero legatus of the first 
legion in Germany. In the troubles immediately 
preceding and following Nero's death, Valens en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Verginius Rufus, who go¬ 
verned Upper Germany, to assume the purple ; 
and when Rufus refused to do so, Valens sought 
to blacken his character, and accused him to Galba 
of attempting to make himself emperor. Soon 
after Galba’s accession, ValenB, in conjunction with 
the legate of another legion, Cornelius Aquinus, 
put to death Fonteius Capito, the governor of 
Lower Germany, on the plea that he was intend¬ 
ing to revolt, but, as many thought, because he 
had refused to take up arms at the solicitation of 
Valens and -Aquinus. However this may be, 
Valens claimed great merit with Galba for the 
services he had rendered him in exposing the plots 
of Verginius Rufus, and destroying Fonteius 
Capito, who might have been a dangerous rival; 
and upon receiving no reward, he complained bit¬ 
terly that he had been treated with ingratitude. 
Accordingly, upon the arrival of Vitellius in Lower 
Germany as the successor of Capito, Valens was 
one of the first to urge him to seize the empire, 
and this time he was more successful than he had 
been with his former commanders. The legions 
in Upper Germany refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Galba on the 1st of January, a. d. 
69. Valens thereupon marched into Cologne on 
the following day, and saluted Vitellius as emperor. 
His example was immediately followed by the 
soldiers in Lower Germany, and on the next day 
by those of Upper Germany, and active preparations 
were made to prosecute the war against Galba. 
Vitellius entrusted the conduct of it to Valens and 
A. Caecina, the latter of whom had commanded a 
legion in Upper Germany, and had been one of 
the chief leaders of the revolt in favour of Vitellius. 
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Valens was entrusted with 40,000 men belonging 
to the army of Lower Germany, with orders to 
march through Gaul, and persuade it to submit to 
Vitellius, or, if he could not succeed in so doing, 
to lay it waste with fire and sword, and Anally to 
cross over into Italy by Mont Genevre ( Cottianis 
Alpibus). Caecina received 30,000 men belonging 
to the army of Upper Germany, with orders to 
march direct into Italy by the pass of the Great 
St. Bernard (Poeninis jugis), 

Valens commenced his march early in January, 
His formidable army secured him a friendly recep¬ 
tion in Gaul; but upon his arrival at Diviodurum 
(Metz), his soldiers were seized with a panic 
terror, and slaughtered 4000 of the inhabitants 
This massacre, however, instead of provoking any 
resistance in Gaul, only made the people still more 
anxious to deprecate the wrath of the troops. On 
reaching the capital of the Lcuci, the modem 
Toul, Valens received intelligence of the death of 
Galba and the accession of Otho; and this news 
produced the recognition of Vitellius throughout 
the whole of Gaul, the inhabitants of which de¬ 
tested alike both Otho and Vitellius, but were 
more afraid of the latter. Valens, therefore, con¬ 
tinued to advance without any interruption. The 
inhabitants of Lugdunum (Lyons) persuaded him 
to march against Vienna (Vienne), which had 
espoused the cause of Vindex and Galba ; but the 
Viennenses averted the impending danger by 
throwing themselves before the army as suppliants, 
and by giving an immense sum of money to Va¬ 
lens, of which the soldiers likewise received a 
small portion. The avarice of Valens knew no 
bounds, and he employed the great power which 
he now possessed, to gratify it in every possible 
manner. Throughout his march the proprietors of 
the lands and the magistrates of the cities paid him 
large sums of money not to march through their 
property or encamp upon it; and if money failed, 
they were obliged to appease him by sacrificing 
their wives and daughters to his lusts. On his 
arrival in Italy, Valens took up his quarters at 
Ticinum (Pavia), where he nearly lost his life in 
an insurrection of the soldiers. He took refuge in 
the dress of a slave in the tent of one of his officers, 
who concealed him till the danger was over. Valens 
afterwards put this man to death on suspicion 
of his having taken a thousand drachmae from his 
baggage. (Dion Cass. lxiv. 16; comp. Tac. Hist. 
ii. 29.) Caecina, who had arrived in Itftly before 
Valens, had meantime been defeated by the ge¬ 
nerals of Vitellius in the neighbourhood of Cre¬ 
mona ; and although Valens and Caecina disliked 
each other, and it was thought that the latter had 
been defeated, because Valens had purposely not 
made sufficient haste to join him, yet their mhtual 
interests now led them to unite their forces, and to 
act in harmony against the common enemy. Otho's 
generals earnestly dissuaded him from risking a 
battle, but their opinion was overruled by the em¬ 
peror, who was anxious to bring the war to a close. 
The result was the battle of Bedriacum, in which 
Valens and Fabius gained a decisive victory, and 
thus secured for Vitellius the sovereignty of Italy. 
[Otho.] The two generals remained in northern 
Italy for some time after the battle, till they were 
joined by Vitellius, whom they accompanied to 
Rome. Vitellius advanced them to the consulship, 
which they entered upon on the 1st of September, 
and he left the whole government in their hands. 
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Although they were more jealous of one another 
than ever, they agreed in one point, which was to 
obtain all the property they could lay their hands 
on, while their besotted master was indulging in 
every kind of debauchery. But the approach of 
Antonius Primus, who had espoused the cause of 
Vespasian, and was marching into Italy at the 
head of the Pannonian and Moesian legions, com¬ 
pelled Caecina and Valens to prepare again for 
war. As Valens was at the time only just beginning 
to recover from a severe illness, he was obliged to 
remain at Rome, while his colleague marched 
against Primus. The treachery of Caecina, who 
deserted Vitellius and joined Primus, has been 
related elsewhere. [Caecina.] Valens remained 
faithful to Vitellius, almost the only fact recorded 
in his favour. He had left Rome a few days after 
Caecina, and might perhaps have prevented the 
revolt of the latter, if the indulgence of his pleasures 
had not delayed him on the march. He was still 
in Tuscany when he heard of the victory of Primus 
and the capture of Cremona [Primus], and as he 
had not sufficient troops to oppose the enemy, he 
resolved to sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic pro¬ 
vinces to espouse the cause of Vitellius : but he was 
taken prisoner by some ships sent after him by 
Suetonius Paulinus at the islands of the Stoechadae 
(the Hieres) off Massilia. He was kept in con¬ 
finement for a time, but about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember was slain at Urbinum (Urbino) and his 
head shown to the Vitellian troops, to contradict 
the report that he had escaped to Germany and 
was there collecting an army. (Tac. Hist . i. 7, 52, 
57, 61, 66, ii. 24, 27—30, 56, 59, 71, 92, 95, 
99, in. 15, 36, 40, 43, 62 ; Plut Otho, c. 6.) 

2. A friend of the younger Pliny, who addressed 
a letter to him {Ep. iv. 24), from which we gather 
that he was a young man at the time. 

VALENS, MA'NLIUS, legatus of a legion in 
Britain in the reign of Claudius, A. d. 50. He is 
afterwards mentioned as the legatus of the Italica 
legion in the civil wars in A. d. 69, and is pro¬ 
bably the same as the C. Manlius Valens, who was 
consul with C. Antistius Vetus in the last year of 
Domitian’s reign, and who died in the same year 
in the ninetieth year of his age. (Tac. Arm. xii. 
40, Hist. i. 64 j Dion Cass, lxvii. 14.) 

VALENS, PINA'RIUS, was named praefect 
of the praetorians upon the elevation of Maximus 
and Balbinus. He was paternal uncle of the former. 
(Capitolin. Max. «t Baib. 4, 5). [W. R.] 

VALENS, VE'CTIUS. See above Vaxens, 
physicians, No. 1. 

VALENS, VI'NNIUS, a centurion in the 
praetorium of Augustus, memorable for his extraor¬ 
dinary strength. (Plin. H. N. vii. 19. s. 20.) 

VALENTINIA'NUS I., Roman emperor a. d. 
364—375, was the son of Gratianus, and was 
born a. d. 321, at Cibalis in Pannonia. [Gra¬ 
tianus.] He bore also the name of Flavius, 
which was common to all the emperors after Con¬ 
stantine. His first wife was Valeria Severa, by 
whom he became the father of the emperor Gra¬ 
tianus. Valentinian entered the army when young, 
and showed military talents ; but the emperor 
Constantinus for some reason or other deprived him 
of his rank A. d. 357. Under Julian he held the 
office of tribune of the guard, or of the Scutarii, as 
Orosius terms the body (vii. 32), and in this ca¬ 
pacity he was with Julian at Antioch, a. d, 362, 
and accompanied him to a heathen temple. Julian, 
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it is said, commanded him to sacrifice to the idol, 
or resign his office j but Valentinian, who had 
been baptized in the Christian faith, refused. Ac¬ 
cording to most of the historians, Valentinian was 
exiled for his adherence to his religion. 

Jovian succeeded Julian a. d. 363, and Lu- 
cilmnus, the father-in-law of Valentinian, took him 
with him to Gaul, Lucilianus lost his life in 
a disturbance at Rheims, and Valentinan only 
saved himself by Bight. Returning to the East he 
was rewarded by Jovian with the office of captain 
of the second company of Scutarii. When Jovian 
died suddenly at Dadastana, on the borders of 
Galatia and Bithynia, on the 16th of February, 
A. d. 364, Valentinian was at Ancyra. For ten 
days the empire was without an emperor, but it 
was at last agreed by the officers of the army of 
Jovian, who were at Nicaea, that Valentinian 
should be the successor of Jovian. Valentinian 
came to, Nicaea, and on the 26th of February he 
assumed the imperial insignia in the presence of the 
army in the plain of Nicaea. 

Valentinian maintained the pure Catholic faith, 
though his brother Valens was an Arian. He for¬ 
bade, under pain of death, all pagan ceremonials, 
magical arts and sacrifices by night; but this was 
a prudent measure of police, and nothing more. 
He restored the figure of the cross and the name 
of Jesus Christ on the Labarum or chief standard 
of the armies, for Julian had removed these Chris¬ 
tian symbols. He also renewed and perhaps ex¬ 
tended a law of Constantine, which forbade any 
judicial proceedings, or the execution of any judicial 
sentence on Sunday. However, Valentinian did not 
meddle with religious disputes, and either from in¬ 
difference or good sense, he said it was not for him, 
a layman, to deal with difficulties of that descrip¬ 
tion. Though a Catholic, he did not persecute 
either Arians or heathens : he let every man follow 
his own religion, for which Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxx. 9) has commended him ; and certainly his 
moderation in this respect must be considered a 
remarkable feature in his character. Though there 
were some enactments made by him against Ma- 
nichaeans, Donatists and the other heretics, the 
general religious freedom which he allowed is un¬ 
disputed (Cod. Theod. 9. tit. 16. s. 9), and the 
emperor set an example which even now is not 
completely followed in modern Europe. This is 
the most unequivocal evidence of the good sense 
and the courage of Valentinian. Ecclesiastical 
writers, like Baronius, as a matter of course blame 
that toleration which they suppose to be con¬ 
demned by the religion which they profess. 

Ammianus and other writers have spoken par¬ 
ticularly of the personal merits and defects of 
Valentinian. He was robust and handsome ; he 
had a natural eloquence, though he had no literary 
acquirements ; he was neat in his apparel, but 
not expensive ; and his chastity is specially re¬ 
corded. He possessed good abilities, prudence, 
and vigor of character. He had a capacity for 
military matters, and was a vigilant, impartial, 
and laborious administrator. Ammianus sums up 
by saying that he bad so many good qualities 
that, if every thing had been equal in him, he 
would have been as great a man as Trajan or 
Marcus Aurelius. Among his faults was that of 
having a very good opinion of himself, and he 

r isbed sometimes with excessive severity. Yet 
is accused of behaving with too much lenity 
4 h 4 
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to the officer* when they misconducted themselves; 
and of enriching himself by arbitrary means, though 
the same authorities say that he endeavoured to al¬ 
leviate the sufferings of the people. The truth is 
that the character of a man, who possesses supreme 
power, may be made to appear almost anything, 
according to a writer's temper and judgment 
Many instances of the severity, and even of the 
cruelty of Valentiuian are recorded ; and Gibbon, 
following chiefly the authority of Aramianus, has 
made him a monster of cruelty. Yet Valentinian 
had feelings of compassion, when he was not in an 
angry mood, and he promulgated a constitution 
against the exposure of children (Cod. Just 8. 
tit. 51. (52.) s. 2. a. d. 374) ; and he encouraged 
learning, though he was illiterate, by the founda¬ 
tion of schools. (Cod. Theod. 14. tit 9.) 

Valentinian, after being declared emperor on the 
26th of February, moved to Nicomedia on the 1st 
of March, where he conferred on his brother Valens 
the dignity of Constable, that is, he made him 
chief of the stable ; and on the 28th of March, 
being then at Constantinople, he declared him 
Augustus in the Hebdomon, or field of Mars, in 
the neighbourhood of that city. The two brothers 
confirmed to the town of Nicaea, when Valentinian 
was declared emperor, the title of Metropolis, and 
raised it to equal rank with Nicomedia. In the 
early part of this year the two emperors left Con¬ 
stantinople, and passed through Hadrianople, Phi- 
lippopolis, and Sardica, to Naesus in Dacia, in the 
neighbourhood of which they remained some days 
to arrange the affairs of the empire. Valentinian 
kept Jovinus general of the troops in Gaul (ma- 
gister armorum), to which rank he had been pro¬ 
moted by Julian, and Dagalaephus (militiae rector), 
who owed his promotion to Jovian. Victor and 
Arinthaeus were attached to the service of Valens. 
Zosimus, indeed, states (iv. 2) that the two em¬ 
perors were hostile to all the friends of Julian, 
and that all those who had been promoted by 
Julian were deprived of their offices, except Arin¬ 
thaeus and Victor ; but Zosimus may be mistaken 
here, as in other cases. The provinces of the 
empire were also distributed between the two 
brothers. Valens had the East, comprising Asia, 
Egypt, and Thrace ; Valentinian had the West, 
comprising Illyricum, Italy, the Gauls, Britain, 
Spam, and Africa. After this partition Valens 
set out for Constantinople to govern the East, of 
which he knew not even the language, and Va¬ 
lentinian for Italy. 

Valentinian went to Milan, where he arrived 
some time in November, and he stayed there till 
the beginning of a. d. 365. 

Volusianus, prefect of Rome, was succeeded in 
this year by Symmachus, the father of the orator, 
to whom some constitutions of Valentinian are 
addressed, by which the emperor endeavoured to 
secure the provisioning of Rome, and provided for 
the repair of the buildings. A constitution of this 
year enacted that the governors of provinces must 
not sit in judgment in matters civil or criminal, in 
private, but that judicial proceedings must be held 
with open doors. 

The nations on the Roman frontiers were dis¬ 
turbing the provinces, and the vigilance of Va¬ 
lentinian was required to protect his empire. 
Romanus, who had been made comes of Africa 
under Jovian (a.d. 363), instead of protecting the 
country, which he was sent to govern, plundered 
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the people worse than the border tribes. On the 
accession of Valentinian, the people of Leptis sent 
their presents to the new emperor, and at the same 
time represented to him the wretched condition 
of their country. In the mean time, a barbarous 
tribe, called Austuriani, were threatening Leptis 
and plundering the country, and Valentinian sent 
Palladius to inquire into the state of affairs in the 
province of Africa. But Palladius, who was cor¬ 
rupted by IIoraanus, reported that the people of 
Leptis and the rest of the province had nothing to 
complain of. The result was, that those who had 
complained of Romanus were punished (Amm. 
Marc, xxviii. 6). 

It appears from various constitutions, that Va¬ 
lentinian visited several places in North Italy 
during the year a. d. 365. A constitution of this 
year appears to be the earliest in which the Defen- 
sores are spoken of, and it is addressed to “ Seneca 
Defensor ” (Cod. Just. i. tit. 55). In the month 
of October Valentinian left Italy for Gaul, and he 
was at Paris about the end of the month. His 
presence was required by an irruption of the 
Allemanni, who had ravaged the country west of 
the Rhine. Valentinian sent Dagalaephus against 
them, and he went himself as far as Rheims ; but 
the Allemanni had retired, and Valentinian re¬ 
turned to Paris, where he appears to have re¬ 
mained the following year a. d. 366. In the be¬ 
ginning of a. d. 366 the Allemanni again entered 
Gaul during a severe winter, defeated the Roman 
troops and killed Charietto, who was comes of the 
Two Germanics. Dagalaephus, who was sent 
against the Allemanni by the emperor, was tardy 
in his movements, and he was replaced by Jovinus 
the master of the horse (magister equitum), who 
defeated the Allemanni in several engagements. 
One battle was fought at Scarponna between Metz 
and Toul, and another in the neighbourhood of 
Chffions-sur-Marne with a body of Allemanni 
which had penetrated as far as this place. Jovinus 
announced his victory to the emperor at Paris, who 
at the same time received the head of the usurper 
Procopius, which had been sent to him by his bro¬ 
ther Valens. Valentinian appears to have passed 
the close of the year and the winter at Rheims. 
At this time he built forts on the Rhine to stop 
the incursions of the Germans, and he recruited his 
armies for the defence of this frontier. His mea¬ 
sures secured tranquillity on that side of the empire 
during the rest of his reign. 

The residence of Valentinian at Rheims to the 
month of June a. d. 367, is proved by the consti¬ 
tutions which he promulgated. One of the 18th 
of August is dated from Amiens, and addressed to 
Praetextatus, praefect of Rome. During this time 
he was suffering so much from illness that there 
was talk about his successor ; but Valentinian re¬ 
covered, and, on the 24th of August, his son Gra- 
tianus, then little more than eight years of age, 
was declared Augustus at Amiens in presence of 
the army. About this time Valentinian divorced 
his wife Severn or Valeria Severn, and married 
Justina, a Sicilian woman, by whom he became 
the father of Valentinian II. and of three daugh¬ 
ters, one of whom, Galla, was afterwards the wife 
of Theodosius I. Justina was an Arian, but she 
concealed her heresy as long as her husband lived. 

At the close of a. d. 367 the Allemanni, under 
Randon, surprised and pillaged Mognntiacwn 
(Mainz) during a festival which the Christiana 
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were celebrating. The Romans retaliated by gain¬ 
ing over an Allemann to assassinate his king 
Vithicabus, a man who in a feeble body possessed 
a great spirit, and had caused the Romans no small 
trouble. While the emperor was on his road from 
Amiens to Trfeves on the Mosel, he heard of the 
ravages which the Piets and other barbarians were 
committing in Britain. The conduct of this war 
was finally entrusted to Theodosius, the father of 
the first emperor Theodosius. [THEOUpsius.] 

To the year A. d. 368 probably belongs a con¬ 
stitution of Valentinian addressed to Olybrius, then 
praefect of Rome (Cod. Theod. 2. tit. 10. s. 2 ; 
Cod. Just. 2. tit. 6. s. 6), for the regulation of the 
conduct of advocates, who were forbidden to use 
abusive language, or to say anything which might 
injure the reputation of the party to whom they 
were opposed, unless it was necessary to maintain 
the case of their client. The constitution contains 
other regulations. By another constitution he or¬ 
dered that there should be a physician appointed 
for each of the fourteen regions of Rome, to look 
after the health of the poor. In the autumn of 
this year Valentinian left Treves for an expedition 
against the Allemanni, whom he drove with great 
loss from a mountain where they had fortified 
themselves. This place called Solicinium has been 
conjectured to be Sulz, near the source of the 
Necker. The emperor returned with his son to 
Treves, which he entered in a kind of triumph. 

In a. d. 369 Valentinian was occupied with 
building forts on the left bank of the Rhine, from 
its mouth to the country of the Rhaeti ; and he 
also constructed some forts on the other side of the 
river. Mannheim, at the junction of the Necker 
and the Rhine, is supposed to be one of these 
positions. His residence was chiefly at Treves 
during this year, but he made excursions to various 
places on the Rhine. A story recorded in the 
Alexandrine Chronicle, and also in Zonaras, of the 
emperor’s severity seems hardly credible. An 
eunuch named Rhodanus, an attendant on Valen¬ 
tinian, had been convicted before Sallustius of de¬ 
frauding a widow, and he was ordered to make 
restitution. Instead of doing this he appealed from 
the judgment, and the widow was advised to pre¬ 
sent her petition to Valentinian when he was 
seated in the Circus. The eunuch was near his 
master, when the widow presented her petition, 
and the emperor immediately ordered the eunuch 
to be seized, to be carried round the Circus while 
reclamation of his crime was made, and then to 
e burnt alive in the presence of the spectators. 

In a. d. 370 Valentinian was still at Treves, or 
near it, as appears from the constitutions promul¬ 
gated in this year. The Saxons now broke loose 
on the Roman territory, where they plundered all 
before them; but they were alarmed by the ap¬ 
pearance of Severus, commander of the infantry 
(peditum magister), who made peace with them 
on condition of their retiring. But the Romans 
treacherously laid an ambuscade, and destroyed 
the Saxons on their march back, at a place called 
Deuso, according to Hieronymus, which may be 
Deutz, opposite to Cologne. Ammianus (xxviii. 
5 ) considered this treachery justifiable under the 
circumstances. A constitution of this year ad¬ 
dressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome (Cod. Theod. 
16. tit. 2. s. 20), was intended to check the 
greediness of the clergy. It is commented on by 
Gibbon with his usual relish for scandal against 
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the clergy, against whom, however, we have the 
evidence of the imperial constitution, and that of 
Hieronymus. Damasus, the bishop of Rome, was 
himself a man of dubious character, and the vir¬ 
tuous Praetextatus, a pagan, told him that he 
would turn Christian himself if he could secure the 
see of Rome, “ a reproach,” observes Gibbon, ** in 
the form of a jest.” 

Ammianus (xxviii. 1) gives an account of the 
cruelties exercised at Rome by Maximinus, who 
held the office of the Vicaria Praefectura, against 
persons who were accused of magical arts. Maxi¬ 
minus put many persons to the torture, and even 
to death, upon the charge of using magic. Maxi¬ 
minus was punished by Gratian, the successor of 
Valentinian, for all his misdeeds. Magic, or 
whatever is meant by the term, was a great 
abomination in the eyes of Valentinian: he per¬ 
mitted all the arts of the Roman aruspices to be 
practised, and every other ceremonial of the ancient 
religion, provided no magic was practised. He 
even maintained the Pontifices in the provinces in 
all their privileges, and allowed them the same 
rank as Comites. This was going even beyond 
toleration, and further than a wise policy can 
justify. He relieved from all civil duties such 
ecclesiastics as devoted all their time to the service 
of the church, and had entered the clerical body 
before the commencement of his reign ; but as to 
others, they were liable to discharge all civil 
duties like any layman. These and other con¬ 
stitutions of the first half of a. d. 371 were pro¬ 
mulgated at Treves, the favourite residence of 
Valentinian, which he left for a short time to con¬ 
duct operations against the Germans in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mainz. He was again at Treves in 
December, and he appears to have passed the year 
a. d. 372 there or in the neighbourhood. The 
emperor did nothing this year that is recorded, ex¬ 
cept to promulgate a constitution against the Mani- 
chaeans, who were always treated with great 
severity. 

The year a. d. 373 was the fourth joint consul¬ 
ship of the two Augusti, Valentinian and Valens, 
and Valentinian spent a great part of this year in 
Italy. Maximinus was made Praefectus (of Gaul, 
as Tillemont shows), and this brought about the 
ruin of Remigius, once Magister Officiorum, who 
had been a partner of Comes Romanus in his mal¬ 
administration. Remigius had resigned his office 
and retired to the pleasant neighbourhood of his 
native Mainz to cultivate the land. Maximinus, 
who was somewhere near, which is confirmatory of 
Tillemont'8 conjecture that he was in this year 
prefect of Gaul, put to the torture one Caesarius, 
who had served under Remigius, in order that he 
might discover what Remigius had received from 
Romanus. Remigius, being informed of these pro¬ 
ceedings against him, hanged himself (Amm. Marc, 
xxx, 2). Palladius, who had deceived his master 
in the aflair of Comes Romanus, was also arrested 
by order of Valentinian ; and he too pronounced 
his own sentence, and executed it by hanging him¬ 
self Romanus, the chief criminal, was put in pri¬ 
son by Theodosius, when he was sent against 
Firmus [Theodosius], and proof was found of his 
knavery in the affair of Leptis. The historian, 
however, has not the gratification of finding any 
evidence of the punishment of Romanus, either 
under the reign of Valentinian or that of his suc¬ 
cessor. 
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Valentinian passed the winter of a. d. 373 at 
Milan, but he was again at Treves in May and 
June of the following year a. d. 374. He was 
upon the Rhine, probably in the neighbourhood of 
B&le, when he received intelligence of the Quadi 
invading Illyricum: the cause was this. As the 
emperor was anxious to protect the frontiers, he or¬ 
dered some forts to be built north of the Danube, in 
the country of the Quadi The Quadi complained 
of this encroachment to Equitius, master-general 
of Illyricum, who consented to suspend the works 
till the emperor had signified his pleasure. But 
Marcellinus, the son of Maximinus, was made dux 
of Valeria, a province of Illyricum, by his father’s 
interest, and he continued the fortifications with¬ 
out troubling himself about the Quadi. The king 
of the Quadi, Gabinius, came to remonstrate with 
Marcellinus, who received him civilly and asked 
him to eat; but as the king was retiring after 
the entertainment, the Roman treacherously caused 
him to be assassinated. The Quadi, joined by the 
Sarmatians, crossed the river into the Roman pro¬ 
vince, which was destitute of troops, and destroyed 
the grain which was ready for the harvest. Probus, 
Praefectus Praetorio, though much alarmed, pre¬ 
pared to defend Sirmium; but the barbarians did 
not disturb him, and preferred running after 
Equitius to whom they attributed the death of 
their king. The barbarians destroyed two legions, 
and the province would have been lost, but for the 
vigour and courage of a young man, who was after¬ 
wards the emperor Theodosius. 

Valentinian heard of this incursion of the Quadi 
at his royal residence of Treves, but he deferred 
his campaign against the Quadi to the following 
year, and in the mean time he employed himself 
in securing the friendship of Macrianus, king of the 
Allemanni, with whom he had an interview near 
Mainz. Macrianus accepted the terms which the 
Roman emperor came to offer, and became the 
ally, or at least not the enemy of Valentinian. 
The emperor spent this, his last winter at Treves, 
which he did not quit till the month of April, a. d. 
375, to march towards Illyricum. He took with 
him his wife Justina and his second son Valen¬ 
tinian. Gratian was left at Treves. 

The emperor fixed his head-quarters at Car* 
nuntum, which was probably on the Danube, and 
below the site of Vienna. His first care was to 
inquire into the conduct of Probus, the praefect, 
who was charged with oppressing the people ; but 
Valentinian did not live long enough to come to 
any decision about Probus. After preparing for 
the campaign the emperor crossed the Danube, 
but his operations were not very decisive, and at 
the approach of winter he re-crossed the river, 
and fixed himself at Bregetio, probably near Pres- 
burg. While giving an audience to the deputies 
of the Quadi, and speaking with great heat, he 
fell down in a fit and expired suddenly on the 
17th of November, after a reign of twelve years, 
all but a hundred days. His body was embalmed 
and carried to Constantinople to be interred. 

Gibbon’s sketch of the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens (c. 25) has great merit: it is rapid, exact 
and instructive Tillemont (Histoire des Empe - 
reursj v.) is painfully minute as usual; but his 
authorities are always valuable, and his judgment, 
when not biassed by his peculiar way of thinking, 
is generally sound. The reign of Valentinian is 
worth a careful study in his extant legislative 
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enactments. His many great qualities entitle him 
to a place among the most distinguished of the 
illustrious Romans. [G. L.] 



COIN OP VALENTINIANUS L 

VALENTINIA'NUS IT., Roman emperor 
A. d, 375—392, a son of Valentinianus I., was 
with his mother Justina, about one hundred miles 
from the camp of Bregetio, when his father died 
there, a. d. 375. His brother Gratianus was at 
Treves. Valentinian and his mother were sum¬ 
moned to Bregetio, when the army proclaimed 
Valentinian, Augustus, six days after his father’s 
death. He was then only four or five years of age ; 
and Gratian was only about seventeen. Gratian 
assented to the choice of the army, and a division 
of the West was made between the two brothers. 
Valentinian had Italy, Illyricum and Africa. Ora¬ 
tion had the Gauls, Spain and Britain. This 
division, however, if it actually took place, was 
merely nominal, and Gratian as long as he lived 
was actually emperor of the West. One reason for 
supposing that Gratian really retained all the im¬ 
perial power is the fact, that after the death of 
Valens, and in a. d. 37.9, Gratian ceded a part of 
Illyricum to Theodosius I., whom he declared em¬ 
peror of the East. This seems to show at least 
that the division of the empire of the West between 
Gratian and Valentinian was not completed at the 
time when Theodosius received a part of Illyricum. 

In a. d. 383, Gratian was murdered at Lyon. 
[Gratianus ; Theodosius I.] Milan was the 
chief residence of Valentinian II. from the time 
of his father’s death, and he was in this city 
during a. d. 384. He made Symmachus prefect of 
Rome, probably about the close of A. d. 383. 
Valentinian was still at Milan in the first half of 
a. d. 386, and afterwards at Aquileia. His mother 
Justina, who acted in his name, and was an Arian, 
employed herself in persecuting the Catholics during 
this and the following year. In a. d. 386, Valen¬ 
tinian addressed a letter to Sallustius, the prefect 
of Rome, in which he ordered him to rebuild the 
church of St. Paul, near Rome, on the road to 
Ostia. The church was rebuilt, but apparently 
somewhat later than the time of this order. 

Maximus, who had usurped the throne of Gratian, 
left Valentinian a precarious authority out of fear 
for Theodosius I.: but in August, a. d. 387, he 
suddenly crossed the Alps, and advanced towards 
Milan, the usual residence of Valentinian. The 
emperor and his mother fled to the Hadriatic, 
where they took shipping and arrived atThessalonica. 
In a. d. 388, Theodosius defeated Maximus, and 
restored Valentinian to his authority as emperor of 
the West. [Theodosius I.J In a. d. 389, Valen¬ 
tinian went into Gaul to conduct operations against 
the Franks on the Rhine. Arbogast was at that 
time commander of the Roman forces in Gaul. 
Nothing further is recorded of this campaign, ex¬ 
cept that Valentinian had a conference with Mar* 
comir and Sunnon, the chiefii of the Franks, who 
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gnve him hostages. Valentinian spent the winter 
at Treves, as appears from a constitution dated the 
8 th of November. 

Tillemont remarks, “ that Theodosius, who spent 
about three years in Italy, after the defeat of 
MaximuB, had by his wise advice effaced from the 
mind of the youthful emperor all the bad impres¬ 
sions which his mother Justina had fixed in him 
against the faith and St. Ambrose, and forming 
himself after the example of Theodosius* he had a 
fervent devotion towards God, and loved St. Am¬ 
brose with such affection, that he cherished him as 
much as he had formerly persecuted him.” In 
a. d. 391, Q. Aurelius Symmachus, who was consul 
with Tatianus, was the head of a deputation from 
the Roman senate to Valentinian, the object of 
which was to ask of the emperor the restoration 
of the privileges which Gratian had taken from the 
temples of the idols. The emperor however posi¬ 
tively refused to grant the petition. 

At this time, the barbarians were in motion, on 
the side of the Illyrian Alps, and it was appre¬ 
hended that they might disturb Italy. Valentinian 
set out for Italy, with the intention of going to 
Milan. He was at Vienna (Vienne), when he 
sent for Ambrosias to baptize him before he entered 
Italy, for he was yet only a catechumen. There 
were many bishops in France, but Valentinian 
wished to receive this Christian rite at the hands 
of Ambrose. “After having written to Ambrose, 
he passed the two following days in such inquietude 
and such impatience to see the saint, that having 
despatched a courier in the evening, he asked on 
the morning of the third day, which was the last 
of his life, if the courier had not returned, and if 
the saint was not coming.” (Tillemont.) 

Arbogast, a Frank by origin, a man probably of 
violent temper, though on this point there is a dif¬ 
ference in the testimony, but a rude soldier and a 
man of courage and address, was aiming at govern¬ 
ing Valentinian, who was still a youth. Gratian 
employed Arbogast and sent him in a. d. 381 under 
Bauton to assist Theodosius who was pressed by 
the Goths. After the death of Bauton, Arbogast 
assumed the command of the troops without, it is 
said, waiting for the orders of Valentinian. During 
the usurpation of Maximus, Arbogast was faithful 
to his master, and contributed greatly to the over¬ 
throw of Maximus. Presuming however on his 
abilities, his influence with the army, and the 
youth of Valentinian, Arbogast kept the emperor in 
a kind of tutelage, of which Valentinian complained 
to Theodosius. At last the emperor mustered 
courage to give into the hands of Arbogast a written 
order by which he was deprived of his military 
rank ; but the proud soldier told him to his face, 
that he had not given him his office and that it 
was not in his power to take it away. With these 
words he tore the writing, threw it on the ground, 
and quitted the emperor’s presence. 

There are different accounts of the death of 
Valentinian. The most probable is, that he was 
strangled by order of Arbogast His body was 
taken to Milan for interment by the side of his 
father, and Ambrose pronounced the funeral oration. 
Valentinian II. died on the 15th of May, being only 
a few months above twenty years of age. Justa and 
Grata, the two sisters of Valentinian, deplored with 
sincere affection the untimely end of their brother. 
“ Ambrose, who was so well instructed in the 
doctrine of the church, does not hesitate in his 
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funeral oration to assure us of the salvation of a 
prince, who had not received the sacrament of 
salvation, but had asked for it, and was disposed 
to receive it.” (Tillemont.) On this point, see 
Gibbon, c. 27. note 108. 

Justina, the mother of Valentinian, was dead ; 
she had not long survived the restoration of her son 
to his throne, and her influence expired before she 
died. Justa and Grata, the sisters of the emperor, 
remained unmarried ; and Galla, the wife of Theo¬ 
dosius, who deeply lamented her brother’s death, 
died in a. d. 394, in childbed, when Theodosius 
was leaving Constantinople to avenge the death of 
Valentinian. 

The reign of Valentinian is of little importance ; 
and what concerns the Roman legislation of this 
period belongs to the history of Theodosius I. 

(Gibbon, Decline and Fall , &c.; Tillemont, 
Histoire des Empereurs , v., where the authorities 
are collected.) [G.L.] 
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VALENTINIA'NUS III., Roman emperor 
A. d. 425—455. Honorius, emperor of the West, 
died in August, a. d. 423, and Joannes, the Pri- 
micerius, or first of the secretaries, assumed the 
imperial dignity at Rome. Joannes sent to the 
emperor Theodosius II. to ask for his consent to his 
usurpation ; but the emperor’s answer was not 
favourable, and Joannes sent the general Aetius to 
the Huns, to seek their help. Joannes, wishing to 
secure the support of this able commander, gave him 
the rank of Curopalates, as the mayor of the palace 
was afterwards called. Theodosius (a. d. 424) 
sent Ardaburius, and his son Aspar with a powerful 
army against the usurper. They were accompanied 
by Placidia, and her young son Valentinian, who, 
pursuant to the orders of Theodosius, was invested 
with the title of Caesar at Thessalonica by Helion, 
the Magister Officiorum, and the emperor also 
betrothed to him his daughter Eudocia, who was 
bom a. d. 422. Valentinian was now between 
five and six years of age. Valentinian was the son 
of Constantius III. by Placidia, the sister of Hono¬ 
rius, and the daughter of Theodosius I. 

In a. d. 425, Theodosius II. was consul for the 
eleventh time, with Valentinianus Caesar for his 
colleague. Aspar, accompanied by Valentinian 
and Placidia, arrived in Italy before the usurper 
expected them, and took possession of Aquileia. 
Ardaburius came with a fleet, but a storm having 
arisen in the Hadriatic, he was separated from his 
fleet, and with two galleys fell into the hands of 
the soldiers of Joannes, who took him to the 
usurper at Ravenna. Joannes treated the general 
kindly, in the hope of securing him as a friend, but 
Ardaburius made use of his opportunity to gain over 
the officers of Joannes, and sent his son Aspar in¬ 
structions to approach Ravenna. Aspar arrived 
with his cavalry, and being conducted across the 
marshes by a shepherd, or, as Socrates says, by on 
angel, found the gates of Ravenna open, and took 
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possession of the place without any difficulty. 
Joannes was seized and sent to Aquileia, where 
he was ignominiously put to death. Little is 
known of this Usurper, but it is certain that the 
ecclesiastics were his enemies, for he attempted to 
destroy the privileges of the church ; and as an 
instance, he compelled all ecclesiastics to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the civil judge. 

In the meantime Aetius entered Italy with the 
Huns, and there was a bloody battle between him 
and Aspar, which was followed by a peace. The 
barbarians retired at the instance of Aetius and by 
the stronger persuasion of money ; and Aetius was 
pardoned and raised to the dignity of Comes. The 
first measure of Valentinian, or rather of Placidia, 
who acted in his name, was to restore to the ec¬ 
clesiastics all their privileges of which the usurper 
had deprived them. The same edict excluded 
Jews and Heathens from the practice of the law, 
and from all military rank. Manichaeans and 
other heretics and schismatics and astrologers were 
driven out of the towns. Placidia was zealous for 
the church. 

On the 23rd of October, a. d. 425, Valentinian, 
who was then probably at Rome, received from his 
cousin Theodosius the imperial purple and the title 
of Augustus. Placidia also received the title of Au¬ 
gusta, and probably at the same time when her son 
was made Augustus. In this year Theodoric, king 
of the Goths, took several places within the limits 
of the empire, and laid siege to Arelate (Arles) in 
Gaul, but on the approach of Aetius the Goths re¬ 
tired with some loss. In January a. d. 426, 
Valentinian was at Rome, as appears from the 
date of the imperial constitutions, which contained 
various provisions against informers (delatores), for 
the maintenance of the privileges of senators and 
magistrates, and other matters. Some constitutions 
of this year, dated from Ravenna, were intended 
to maintain the Christian faith : Jews and Samari¬ 
tans were prohibited from disinheriting their chil¬ 
dren because they had turned Christians. 

Bonifacius, comes of Africa, had assisted the 
cause of Placidia and her son by refusing to ac¬ 
knowledge the usurper Joannes, while Aetius had 
supported him ; and Bonifacius had received from 
Placidia during a visit to Italy testimonials of her 
gratitude. But on his return to Africa, Aetius, 
who was jealous of Bonifacius, accused him to 
Placidia of having a design to make himself in¬ 
dependent in his province, and advised her to test 
his fidelity by summoning him to appear before 
her. With double treachery, he at the same time 
warned Bonifacius not to come, because Placidia 
designed him no good, and Bonifacius, believing 
what he heard, disobeyed the summons of Placidia. 
Troops were sent against Bonifacius, and he called 
in to his aid (a. d. 428) the Vandals from Spain 
and their king Genseric. The subsequent history 
of Bonifacius is told elsewhere. [Bonifacius.] 

Aetius, who had stirred up an enemy in Boni¬ 
facius, was employed at the same time in fighting 
against the Franks, whom he defeated a. d. 428, 
and recovered from them those parts.on the Rhine, 
where they had settled. In the following year 
Aetius was made commander of the Roman 
armies, in place of Felix, and he defeated the 
Goths near Arles, and took prisoner their chief 
Ataulphus. He also defeated the Juthongi, a 
German tribe near Rbaetia, and reduced the 
tribes of Noricum, which had revolted. Aetius 
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had with him in these campaigns Avitos, who 
was afterwards emperor. In a. d. 431 he also 
reduced the Vindelici, having the same enemies to 
contend against whom Tiberius and Drusus had 
subdued in the time of Augustus. In a. d. 432 
Aetius was consul with Valerius ; and in the same 
year apparently while Aetius was in Gaul, Boni¬ 
facius was recalled to Italy by Placidia, who had 
discovered the knavery of Aetius, and gave him 
the rank of master general of the forces. As early 
as A. d. 430 Placidia and Bonifacius knew the 
treachery of Aetius and were reconciled ; and 
Bonifacius then attempted to check the formidable 
enemy whom he had invited. After maintaining 
himself against the Vandals for some time in Hippo 
Regius and losing a battle, he retired from Africa 
and was welcomed at the court of Ravenna. On 
hearing of the promotion of his rival, Aetius re¬ 
turned to Italy, and the two generals settled their 
quarrel by a battle, in which Aetius was defeated, 
and Bonifacius received a mortal wound from the 
spear of Aetius, who fled to the Huns in Pannonia; 
but he was soon pardoned and restored: he was 
too dangerous a man to make an enemy of. 

In February a. d. 435 Valentinian made peace 
with Genseric ; but at the same time disturbances 
broke out in Gaul, caused by the Bagaudae. The 
name first occurs in the time of Diocletian, and 
appears to have been adopted by the peasants 
themselves, who rose in arms, as it appears, against 
the oppression of their governors. (Eutropius, ix. 
20 , and the note in Verheyk’s edition.) The 
Bagaudae were put down again, but they were 
not destroyed, for to destroy them it would have 
been necessary to remove the causes that called 
forth these bands of armed peasants, and the 
cause was the evils under which they groaned, 
heavy taxation, and all kinds of oppression. The 
picture of their sufferings, drawn by Salvianus, 
bears no small resemblance to the condition of the 
French peasantry before the revolution of 1789. 
In this year is also recorded a defeat of the Bur¬ 
gundians on the Rhine by the Romans, under 
Aetius. 

The Western empire had enemies on all sides. 
The Goths who had been settled in Aquitania and 
the bordering countries since a. d. 419, broke out 
in hostilities in a. d. 436, and besieged the ancient 
Roman colony of Narbonne under their king Theo¬ 
doric, the son of Alaric. The siege lasted some 
time, but the Goths finally abandoned the under¬ 
taking, when the town had received a supply of 
provisions through the vigor of some Hunnish aux¬ 
iliaries, headed by Comes Litorius. At this time 
the western part of the Mediterranean and the 
shores of the ocean were infested by pirates, some 
of whom were Saxons. 

On the 21st of October a. d. 437, Valentinian, 
being then eighteen years of age, came to Constan¬ 
tinople to celebrate his marriage with Eudocia, the 
daughter of Theodosius, who had been betrothed 
to him in a. d. 424. Valentinian surrendered to 
his father-in-law the western Illyricum, which had 
been already promised to the Eastern emperor by 
Placidia. He passed the winter with his wife at 
Thessalonica, and returned to Ravenna in the fol¬ 
lowing year. By this marriage Valentinian had 
two daughters, Eudoxia and Placidia. 

In a. d. 439 the Gothic war still continued, and 
Litorius was besieging Theodoric in Toulouse, who 
asked for peace, which Litorius refused. A battle 
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ensued in which Litorius was defeated, and the 
GothB carried him a prisoner into the city which he 
had hoped to take. Notwithstanding this success, 
Theodoric concluded a peace with Aetius, who 
threatened with a formidable army to dispute the 
further conquests of the Gothic king. 

The Western empire was gradually losing its ex¬ 
treme possessions. Merida in Spain was taken 
by Richila, king of the Suevi; and Genseric 
seized Carthage by surprise on the 9 th of October 
a. d. 439. This was the more unexpected as a 
treaty had heen made with him in a. d. 435. 
The capture of Carthage, which had been in the 
hands of the Romans for near six hundred years, 
destroyed the Roman power in a large part of 
western Africa ; but Valentinian still retained the 
two provinces of Mauritania, and some other parts. 

Valentinian was at Rome in January and in 
March a. d. 440, as appears from the date of several 
Novellae. In the month of June Genseric left 
Carthage with a great fleet. He landed in Sicily, 
ravaged the country and laid siege to Palermo. 
Aetius was still in Gaul, where he restored tran¬ 
quillity and set out for Italy. It was about this 
time that Salvianus wrote his work on the Judg¬ 
ment of God. in which he shows that the Romans 
had brought upon themselves, by their sins, the 
calamities under which they were then suffering. 
The grievous burden of taxation and the oppression 
of the powerful made the Romans prefer the form 
of servitude under the Franks, Huns, and Vandals, 
under which they enjoyed real liberty and paid no 
taxes, to the semblance of liberty under the Roman 
government whose exactions were intolerable. The 
barbarians were in possession of a large part of 
Gaul and a still larger part of Spain ; Italy had 
been ravaged several times, Rome had been be¬ 
sieged, Sicily and Sardinia devastated, and Africa 
was in the hands of the Vandals. Treves had 
been several times sacked, and yet, says Salvianus, 
while the place was reeking with the blood of the 
slain, the citizens still eagerly called for the games, 
which were exhibited in their amphitheatre, the 
ruins of which still exist on the site of the ancient 
city of the Treviri. 

By a constitution of the 20th of February a. d. 
441, the emperor made some regulations for making 
the property of the great dignitaries of the church 
and of the city of Rome liable to equal taxation 
with other property, and also liable for the repair 
of the roads and the walls of the towns and all 
other imposts. In a. d. 442 Valentinian made 
peace with the Vandals, who were left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of part of Africa. 

In a. d. 446, the Romans abandoned Britain. 
The Piets and Scots were ravaging the country, 
and the Britons in vain applied for help to Aetius 
who was then consul. A revolt took place in 
Armorica in a. d. 448 which was however soon 
settled. 

Ravenna was the ordinary residence of the em¬ 
peror ; but he went to Rome early in a. d. 450 
with his wife and mother, when by a constitution, 
dated the 5th of March, he remitted all the taxes 
that had become due up to the 1st of September 
a. d. 448 ; from which we may conclude that the 
people were unable to pay them. Sardinia and 
Africa were excepted from this indulgence. The 
emperor spoke of the exactions of the commissioners 
who were sent into the provinces to prevent the 
exactions of others; they enriched themselves at 
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the expence both of the tax-pay era and of the 
Fiscus. Oppressive taxation is the symptom of 
vicious government and of the approaching ruin of 
a state. 

Theodosius II. died on the 28th of July a. d. 

450, and Marcianus succeeded him without waiting 
for the approbation of Valentinian, who, however, 
confirmed his election. On the 27th of November 
in the same year, Placidia, the emperor’s mother, 
died at Rome just when hostilities were going to 
break out between Valentinian and Attila, king of 
the Huns. The result of this war was the defeat 
of Attila by Aetius, near Chilons sur Marne in 
the former French province of Champagne, in a. d. 

451. [Aetius ; Attila.] The history of Va¬ 
lentinian 's unfortunate sister Honoria is connected 
with that of Attila. [Grata, No. 2.] 

The Western empire was in a deplorable state, 
overrun by barbarians who brought with them 
M the detestable heresy of the Arians with which 
they were infected.” Italy however seems to have 
been free from barbarians, though it contained 
many Goths under the name of confederates ; and 
they were Arians too. The Visigoths, whose capital 
was Toulouse, had a new king in consequence of 
the death of Theodoric who fell in the great battle 
at Ch&lons, fighting on the side of the Romans. 
He was succeeded by his son Thorismond. 

In a. d. 452 Attila made a descent into Italy 
and spread consternation. Aetius had returned to 
Italy, and he and Valentinian sent Pope Leo to 
Attila to sue for peace, and the barbarian retired 
after he had devastated the north of Italy. [At¬ 
tila.] A constitution of Valentinian of this year, 
which a zealous Roman Catholic writer calls “ a 
scandalous law and altogether unworthy of a 
Christian prince,” declares that the law does not 
allow bishops and priests to have jurisdiction in 
civil affairs, and that they can only take cognizance 
of matters pertaining to religion ; and it requires 
even bishops to appear before the ordinary judges 
in all suits to whicn they were parties, unless the 
other party consented to submit to the judgment 
of the church. It also forbids ecclesiastics to 
traffic, or if they do, they are allowed no particular 
privilege. 

Valentinian was relieved in a. d. 453 from a 
formidable enemy by the death of Attila, and in 
the same year Thorismond, king of the Visigoths, 
who was of a restless and warlike character, was 
murdered by his brothers, one of whom, Theo¬ 
doric II., succeeded him. 

The power and influence of Aetius had long ex¬ 
cited the jealousy and fears of Valentinian, and the 
suspicious temper of the unwarlike and feeble em¬ 
peror was encouraged by the calumnies of the 
eunuch Heraclius. Aetius was too powerful to be 
the subject of a contemptible roaster ; and the 
betrothal of his son Gaudentius to Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Valentinian, may have excited his am¬ 
bitious designs and awakened his treacherous dis¬ 
position. His pride and insolence were shown in 
a hostile declaration against his prince, which was 
followed by a reconciliation and an alliance, the 
terms of which were dictated by Aetius. After 
this insult he had the imprudence to veuture into 
the emperor’s palace at Rome, in company with 
Boethius, Praefectus Praetorio, and to urge the 
marriage of the emperor’s daughter with his son. 
In a fit of irritation the emperor drew his sword 
and plunged it into the general’s body. Theslaughter 
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was completed by the attendants of Valentinian, 
and Boethius, the friend of Aetius, also shared his 
fete. (a. D. 464.) The principal friends of Aetius 
were singly summoned to the palace, and mur¬ 
dered. Thus the bravest man, the ablest com¬ 
mander of the age, the last great Roman soldier, 
perished by the treacherous hand of the most un¬ 
warlike of the Roman Caesars. 

A grievous insult to Petronius Maximus is said 
to have been the immediate cause of Valentinian’s 
death. Maximus had a handsome wife, who re¬ 
sisted the emperor’s solicitations, but he got her 
within the palace by an artifice, and compelled her 
to yield to force what she had refused to persuasion. 
The injured husband resolved on the emperor’s de¬ 
struction, and he gained over some of the domestics 
of Valentinian who had been in the service of 
Aetius. While he was amusing himself in the 
field of Mars with some spectacle, two of these 
men fell upon him; and, after killing the guilty 
Heraclius, despatched the emperor without any 
resistance from those who were about him, a. d. 
465. This was the end of Valentinian III., a 
feeble and contemptible prince, the last of the 
family of Theodosius. He was ill brought up, and 
had all the vices that in a princely station dis¬ 
grace a man's character. Even his zeal for the 
Catholic faith and the church is not allowed to have 
been sincere. 

(Gibbon, Decline and Fall , c. 33, &c. ; Tille- 
mont, Histoire des Empcreurs , vol. vi.) [G. L.] 
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VALENTI'NUS (OvaAesnlvos), the celebrated 
Gnostic heresiarch of the second century, was a 
native of Egypt, whence he went to Rome, and 
there propagated his heresy, having seceded from 
the church, if we may believe Tertullian ( c. Va¬ 
lent. 4) in consequence of being disappointed in 
the hope of obtaining a bishopric. The chrono- 
graphers fix the time at which he flourished in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, from a. d. 140, when they 
represent him as coming to Rome, and onwards. 
(Euseb. Chron. a. a. 2165 ; Hieron. s. a. 2156 ; 
Syncell. p. 351, a.) Eusebius (H. E. iv. 11) also 
tells us, on the authority of Irenaeus, that Valen¬ 
tinus came to Rome in the episcopate of Hyginus, 
flourished under Pius, and survived till the epis¬ 
copate of Anicetus, about A. d. 140—155. (Comp. 
Euseb. Chron. and Hieron., s. a. 2159.) Some 
writers assign to him an earlier date, chiefly on 
the authority of the tradition, preserved by Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus (iSJrow.vii. p. 764), that he had 
heard Theodas,a disciple of St Paul: hence Cave 
places him at the year A. d. 120. The two opi¬ 
nions may be reconciled by supposing, with Clin¬ 
ton, that Valentinus did not begin to propagate 
his heresy till late in life ; and, supposing him to 
have been seventy years of age in a. d. 150, the 
first year of Anicetus, he would be twenty-five in 
a. d. 105, when it was quite possible that a dis- 
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ciple of St. Paul might be still alive. (Clinton, 
Fast. Rom. s. aa. 140, 144.) 

Valentinus was one of the boldest and most in¬ 
fluential heresiarcha of the Gnostic sect. A minute 
account of his doctrines, into which it is not con¬ 
sistent with the plan of this work to enter, will 
be found in the works quoted below: perhaps, for 
general readers, the brief but dear exposition of 
Valentinianism by Mosheim will be found the 
most useful. 

There is also a good and brief account in Giese- 
ler, which we extract, as the work is not so well 
known to the English reader, as that of Mosheim : 
— “ From the great original (according to him, 
irpo7rdro)p, npoapxi >), with whom is the 
consciousness of himself (iWoia, aiyh\ emanate 
in succession male and female aeons (Nows or 
Movoyarf)s and dA^deta, \6yos and dA^deta, \6yos 
and &vdpM ros and itcKArfola, &c.), so that 30 

aeons together (distinguished into the * OySods , 
Af/cds, and AwSe/cds) form the it A^ptepa. From 

the passionate striving of the last aeon, the erotpia, 
to unite with Bythos itself, arises an untimely 
being (f) kAtco ao<pl a, irMpyois, ’AxapwQ, *• «• 
niujnn^ w hich, wandering about outside the 
pleroma, communicates the germ of life to matter, 
and forms the A'qpiovpybs of psychical material, 
who immediately creates the world. In this 
three kinds of material are mixed, rb irrevparucAv, 
rb xf/uxt/cdi/, rb vAuciv. The result of the course 
of the world is, that the two first should be se¬ 
parated from the last, and that rb irvcvjuariKdv 
should return to the pleroma, rb \pvx^6v into the 
t6wos fifaSrrjro^ where the Achamoth now 
dwells. In the mean time, two new aeons, Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, had arisen, in order to re¬ 
store the disturbed harmony in the pleroma ; then 
there emanated from all the aeons Jesus (o-wr^p), 
who, as future associate (o-w^uyos) of the Acha¬ 
moth, shall lead back into the pleroma this and 
the pneumatic natures. The <r<wH?p united itself 
at the baptism with the psychical Messiah pro¬ 
mised by the Demiurgus. Just so is the letter of 
the doctrines of Jesus for psychical men. On the 
other hand, the spirit introduced by the Soter or 
Saviour, is for the spiritual. These theosophic 
dreams were naturally capable of being moulded 
in many different ways ; and, accordingly, among 
Valentine’s disciples are found many departures 
from their teacher. The most important of his 
followers were Heracleon, Ptolemy, and Marcus.** 

It must, however, be remembered that our 
knowledge of his system is derived almost entirely 
from the works of the writers against the heresies, 
whose expositions of their opponents* views are often 
very unfair. Nothing is extant of his own works, 
except a few insignificant fragments, quoted by the 
writers referred to. (Irenaeus, adv. Haeres. i. 

1—7 ; Tertullian, c. Valentinianos ; Clem. Alex. 
passim; Epiphanius, Haeres, 31 ; J. F. Buddeus, 
de Haeresi Valentin ., appended to his Introd. in 
Hist. Philos. Hebr.; Cave, Hist. Litt. s. a. 120, 
pp. 50, 51, ed. Basil. ; Mosheim, de Reb. Christ . 
ante Const. pp. 371—389, Eccl. Hist. B.i. cent. ii. 
pt. ii. c. 5. §§ 15—17, vol. i. pp. 191—193, ed. 
Murdock and Soames j Walch, Hist. d. Ketze- 
reyen , voL i. pp. 335—386 ; Schriickh, Christlidho 
Kircltengeschichte , vol, it p. 359 ; Gieseler, Ecdes. 
Hist, voh i. pp. 140, 141, Davidson’s transl., 
Neander, Kirchengeschiohtc , vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 704 
-731.) tP-S.] 
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VALENTINUS, TU'LLIUS, a chieftain of 
the Treviri, who endeavoured to persuade the Gauls 
to join in the revolt of Civilis and Classicus 
(a. d. 70), but was unsuccessful, on account of 
the opposition of Julius Auspex and the Remi ; so 
that only the Treviri and Lingones rebelled. 
Valentinus acted as the leader of the Treviri, but 
took more pains to secure their fidelity by ha¬ 
rangues than their success by warlike preparations. 
When Cerealis passed the Alps, Valentinus joined 
Tutor in the attempt to oppose him. In his ab¬ 
sence two legions, which had surrendered to Clas¬ 
sicus at Novesium and Bonna some time before, 
and, after taking the oath to the empire of Gaul, 
had been marched to the city of Treviri, volun¬ 
tarily took the oath to Vespasian, and on the 
return of Valentinus and Tutor after their defeat 
by Cerealis retired to the friendly state of the 
Mediomatrici. Valentinus and Tutor roused the 
Treviri anew to arms, and, in order to make them 
desperate, killed Herennius and Nuraisius, the 
legates of the above legions. Cerealis soon marched 
against them from Magontiacum, stormed the 
strong position of Valentinus at Rigodulum, and 
entered Treviri, where he harangued and pardoned 
the two legions just mentioned, as well as the 
Treviri and Lingones. Valentinus, who had been 
taken prisoner at Rigodulum, was sent into Italy, 
and was delivered up to Mucianus and Domitian, 
who were on their march to support Cerealis. He 
was condemned to death, and while undergoing 
his sentence, when some one taunted him with the 
misfortunes of his country, he replied that he ac¬ 
cepted death as a solace for them. (Tac. Hist. iv. 
69—74, 85). [P. S.] 

VALENTI'NUS, VALERIUS, accused C. 
Cosconius under the Servilia lex (probably De 
Repetundis) ; and although the guilt of Cosconius 
was clear he was acquitted in consequence of an 
indecent verse of Valentinus being read in court 
(Val. Max. viii. 1. abs. 8 ; comp. Festus, s. v. 
Tappulam , p. 363, ed. Muller.) 

A. VALE'NTIUS, the Greek interpreter of 
Verres in Sicily, was one of his instruments of 
oppression in that province. (Cic. Verr. iii. 37, 
iv. 26.) 

VALE'RIA. 1. The sister of P. Valerius 
Publicola, is said to have advised the Roman ma¬ 
trons to ask Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to 
go to the camp of Coriolanus in order to deprecate 
his resentment (Dionys. viii. 39, foil.) Respecting 
her connection with the legend of Coriolanus, see 
Niebuhr, vol ii. p, 102, foil. 

2* The last wife of Sulla, was the daughter of 
M. Valerius Messala. She attracted the notice of 
Sulla at the theatre, and he married her towards 
the end of his life. Soon after his death she bore 
a daughter. Plutarch calls her a sister of the 
orator Hortensius, but this is a mistake probably 
arising from the fact that the sister of Hortensius 
married a Valerius Messala. (Plut. Sull. 35, 37 ; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms , vol. ii. p. 508.) 

VALERIA, GALE'RIA, the daughter of Dio¬ 
cletian and Prisca, was upon the reconstruction of 
the empire in a. d. 292 [Diocletianus] united 
to Galerius, one of the new Caesars, by whom she 
had no offspring, but adopted his illegitimate son 
Candidianus. After the death of her husband in 
811 Valeria rejected the proposals of his successor 
Maxim inus, who, having become enamoured of her 
person and her wealth, sought to gain her hand 
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even before the established period of .mourning had 
expired. She was in consequence exposed to the 
brutal fury of the disappointed prince, stripped of 
her possessions, and banished along with her 
mother to the deserts of Syria; nor could the 
earnest entreaties of Diocletian, whose end is said 
to have been hastened by the misfortunes of his 
wife and child, procure any alleviation of their 
misery. Upon tne death of their enemy in 314, 
they repaired in disguise to the court of Lie ini us, 
to whose care Valeria had been consigned by her 
husband with his dying breath ; but far from ob¬ 
taining at Nicomedia the protection and honour 
which they anticipated, they found themselves, 
after witnessing the murder of Candidianus and of 
Severianus, compelled to provide for their safety 
by a precipitate flight; and having wandered for 
many months over various provinces in a humble 
disguise, were at length discovered at Thessalonica, 
probably in the year a. d. 315, where they were 
both beheaded and their bodies cast into the sea. 
It has been conjectured that Valeria and Prisca 
must at one period have betrayed some favour for 
Christianity, for we are told that they were the 
first persons whom Diocletian required to offer 
sacrifice to the pagan deities when he commenced 
his persecution ; and Tillemont seems to regard all 
their subsequent sufferings as a temporal punish¬ 
ment for their weak compliance with the commands 
of the emperor. 

Our chief authority for the history of this un¬ 
happy lady is the writer of the treatise De Mortibus 
persecutorum [Caecilius] (cc. 12, 15, 35, 39, 40, 
41,42, 50, 51), whose notices have been collected, 
combined, and cast in an imposing form by Gibbon 
in the fourteenth chapter of his history. [W. R.J 
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VALE'RIA MESSALPNA. [Messalina.] 
VALE'RIA POLLA. [Polla, No. 1.] 
VALE'RIA GENS, patrician and. afterwards 
plebeian also. The Valeria gens was one of the 
most ancient and most celebrated at Rome ; and 
no other Roman gens was distinguished for so long 
a period, although a few others, such as the Cor¬ 
nelia gens, produced a greater number of illustrious 
men. The Valerii are universally admitted to 
have been of Sabine origin, and their ancestor Vo- 
leans or Volusus is said to have settled at Rome 
with Titus Tatius. (Dionys. ii. 46 ; Plut. Num. 
5, Publ. I.) One of the descendants of this Vo- 
lesus, P. Valerius, afterwards sumamed Publicola, 
plays a distinguished part in the story of the ex¬ 
pulsion of the kings, and was elected consul in the 
first year of the republic, b. c. 509. From this 
time forward down to the latest period of the em¬ 
pire, for nearly a thousand years, the name occurs 
more or less frequently in the Fasti, and it was 
borne by the emperors Maximinus, Maximianus, 
Maxentius, Diocletian, Constantius, Constantine the 
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Great and others. The Valeria gens enjoyed ex¬ 
traordinary honours and privileges at Rome. Their 
house at the bottom of the Velia was the only one 
in Home of which the doors were allowed to open 
back into the street (Dionys. v. 39 ; Plut Publ. 20.) 
In the Circus a conspicuous place was set apart for 
them, where a small throne was erected, an honour 
of which there was no other example among the 
Homans. (Liv. ii. 31.) They were also allowed 
to bury their dead within the walls, a privilege 
which was also granted to some other gentes ; and 
when they had exchanged the older custom of in¬ 
terment for that of burning the corpse, although 
they did not light the funeral pile on their burying- 
ground, the bier was set down there, as a sym¬ 
bolical way of preserving their right. (Cic. de Leg. 
ii. 23 ; Plut Publ. 23.) Niebuhr, who mentions 
these distinctions, conjectures that among the gra¬ 
dual changes of the constitution from a monarchy 
to an aristocracy, the Valeria gens for a time pos¬ 
sessed the right that one of its members should 
exercise the kingly power for the Tities, to which 
tribe the Valerii must have belonged, as their Sa¬ 
bine origin indicates (Hist, of Rome , vol. i. p. 
538) ; but on this point, as on many others in 
early Roman history, it is impossible to come to 
any certainty. The Valerii in early times were 
always foremost in advocating the rights of the 
plebeians, and the laws which they proposed at 
various times were the great charters of the liberties 
of the second order. (See Did. of Antiq. s. v. Leges 
Valeriae.) 

The Valeria gens was divided into various 
families under the republic, the names of which 
are : — Couvus or Corvinus, Falto, Flaccus, 
Laevinus, Maximus, Messalla, Potitus, 
Publicola, Tappo, Triarius, Volusur. Be¬ 
sides these we meet with other cognomens of the 
Valerii under the republic, which are mostly the 
names of freedmen or clients of the Valeria gens. 
They are given below in alphabetical order, toge¬ 
ther with the surnames borne by the Valerii in the 
imperial period. [Valerius.] The few Valerii, 
who occur without any surname, are not of suf¬ 
ficient importance to require any notice. On the 
coins uf the gens we find the cognomens Aciscultis t 
Catu&s , Flaccus\ Barbatus. 

VALERIA'NUS, a friend of the younger 
Pliny, who -has addressed three letters to him. 
(Ep. ii. 15, v. 4, 14.) 

VALERIA'NUS, Roman emperor, A. d. 253 
—260. P. Licinius Valerian us, whose father’s 
name was Valerius, traced his descent from an 
ancient and noble stock. After passing through 
various grades in the service of the state, he had 
risen to the highest honours at least as early as 
a. d. 237, for we find him styled a consular when 
despatched a year later by the Gordians to Rome. 
Decius having determined to revive the censorship, 
and having (ailed upon the senate to name the in¬ 
dividual most worthy of such an office, demanding 
the union of the most spotless integrity with the 
most sound discretion, the whole assembly with 
one voice fixed upon Valerian eagerly, extolling 
his accomplishments and worth. This singular 
unanimity, and the tone of hyperbolical compli¬ 
ment in which the choice was announced, must be 
received either as a proof of the surpassing merit 
of the personage thus distinguished, or as an in¬ 
dication that the emperor, although he ostensibly 
left the election open, had contrived beforehand to 
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make known his own sentiments and wishes. The 
untimely fate of Decius saved the regulator of 
ublic morals from the embarrassment which must 
ave attended the discharge of difficult and in¬ 
vidious duties, while at the same time he was ad¬ 
mitted to the full confidence of Gallus, by whom 
he was employed to quell the rebellion of Ae- 
milianus, and recall the legions of Pannonia and 
Moesia to their allegiance. While an army was 
forming in Noricum and Rhaetia, the rapid move¬ 
ments of the usurper and the murder of the prince 
completely changed the aspect of affairs, and 
Valerian, who had taken up arms to support the 
interests of another, now employed them to ad¬ 
vance his own. The sudden death, whether caused 
by disease or treachery, of his rival, whom he found 
encamped near Spoleto, prevented a hostile en¬ 
counter. Valerian was chosen (a. d. 254) to fill 
the vacant throne, not, says the Augustan his¬ 
torians, by the rude clamours of a camp, nor by 
the disorderly shouts of a popular assembly, but in 
right of his merits, and, as it were, by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the whole world. The new sovereign 
having assumed his eldest son Gallienus as an as¬ 
sociate in the purple, prepared to repel, as best he 
might, the barbarian hosts which, gathering con¬ 
fidence from the increasing weakness of the Roman 
dominion, were pressing forwards more and more 
fiercely on the various frontiers. But although the 
Franks were ravaging Gaul and Spain, although 
the Alemanni were making repeated descents upon 
the provinces of the Upper Danube, and threatening 
Italy itself, although the Goths were loading their 
boat fleets with the plunder of Asia and of Greece, 
j yet the dismemberment of the empire seemed most 
imminent in Syria. Scarcely had Ardeschir Babe- 
gan, by his crowning victory in Khorasan, over¬ 
thrown the dynasty of the Arsacidae, and revived 
the ancient supremacy of Persia, when he vowed 
that he would drive the Western usurpers from the 
regions once swayed by his ancestors. His schemes 
were baffled by the energy and valour of Severus, 
but the haughty and ambitious Sapor having at 
length succeeded in subjugating Armenia, the ally 
and great outwork of the Roman power, thought 
that the time had now arrived for realising the 
mighty projects of his sire. Having driven the 
garrisons from the strongholds on the left bank of* 
the Tigris, he overran Mesopotamia, then crossing 
the Euphrates, rushed like a torrent upon Syria, 
and bearing down all resistance, stormed Antioch, 
the metropolis of the East. At this juncture 
Valerian assumed the command of the legions in 
person, and for a time his measures were both 
vigorous and successful. Antioch was recovered, 
the usurper Cyriades [Cyriadbs] was slain, and 
Sapor was compelled to fall back behind the Eu¬ 
phrates ; but the emperor, flushed by his good 
fortune, while his faculties were perhaps impaired 
by age, followed too rashly. He found himself, like 
a second Crassus, surrounded, in the vicinity of 
Edesea, by the countless horseman of his active foe; 
he was entrapped into a conference, taken prisoner, 
and passed the remainder of his life in captivity 
subjected to every insult which Oriental cruelty 
could devise. After death his skin was stuffed 
and long preserved as a trophy in the chief temple 
of the nation. 

Although no doubts exist with regard to the 
leading facta connected with the career of Valerian 
and his miserable fate, yet so imperfect, confused. 
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and contradictory are the records of this period, 
that it is impossible to arrange the events in 
regnlar order, or to speak with any certainty of 
the details. We should have imagined that little 
difficulty could have been found in fixing the pre¬ 
cise date of the capture and sack of Antioch, the 
destruction of its edifices, and the massacre of its 
population, a catastrophe which must have caused 
a profound sensation throughout the civilised world, 
yet we cannot decide whether these things hap¬ 
pened during the reign of Gallus, of Valerian, or 
of Gallienus. In like manner it is hard to decide 
in what year Valerian was made prisoner, although 
the weight of evidence is in favour of A. d. 260. 
(Trebell. Poll. Frag. Vit. Valerian.; Aurel. Viet. 
de Caes. xxxii., Epit. xxxii. ; Eutrop. ix. 6 ; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 5 ; Zosim. i. 27, foil. iii. 32 ; Zonar. 
xii. 23 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 387.) [W. R-] 
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VALERIA'NUS JU'NIOR,a son of the em¬ 
peror Valerianus, but not by the same mother as 
Gallienus. He was remarkable for the beauty of 
his person, the modesty of his address, the high 
cultivation of his mind, and the purity of his 
morals in which he exhibited a marked contrast to 
his dissolute brother, along with whom he perished 
at Milan in a. d. 268. [Gallienus.] Trebellius 
Pollio affirms that he received the title of Caesar 
from his father, and of Augustus from Gallienus, 
but this assertion is not supported by the Fasti 
nor by any other historical evidence, while Eckhel 
has adduced many weighty arguments to prove 
that he never could have enjoyed either of these 
appellations, and that all the coins ascribed to him 
belong in reality to his nephew Saloninus. (Trebell. 
Poll. Valerian, jun. ; Eutrop. ix. 8 ; Zonar. xii. 24, 
according to whom young Valerianus was slain not 
at Milan, but at Rome, along with the son of 
Gallienus, after the death of the latter. See also 
Eckhel, voh vii. pp. 432,436, and the dissertation 
of Brequigny in the Memoires de I'Academie de 
Scienceset Belles Lettresy vol.xxxii. p.274.) [W.R.] 
VALERIA'NUS, CORNE'LIUS. [Saloni¬ 
nus.] [W.R.] 

VALERIA'NUS, with the title Episcopus 
Cemeliensis , is the name attached in a single MS. 
to a discourse De Bono Disciplinary frequently 
printed among the works of St. Augustine, but no 
author bearing this designation has been com¬ 
memorated by Gennadius, by Isidorus, nor by any 
other compiler of ecclesiastical biographies. Ceme- 
lium was a village in the neighbourhood of N ice, 
the episcopate of which was, by a decree of Pope 
Leo tne Great, conjoined with that of Nice, so that 
after that period it did not form an independent 
diocese — a fact which determines one limit with 
regard to the age of Valerianus. He is believed 
to be identical with the Valerianus to whom, in 
common with other bishops of southern Gaul, a 
letter was addressed by Leo touching the ordina - 

VOL. lit. 
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tion of the bishop of Vaison {Episcopus Vasensis\ 
and he is further believed to be the Valerianus 
who assisted at the councils of Ries (a. d. 439) 
and Arles (a.d. 455), but these and other sup* 
positions reBt upon no basis more stable than simple 
conjecture. 

The Sermo de Bono Disciplinae was first pub¬ 
lished as the work of Valerianus by Melchior 
Goldastus, 8vo. Gen. 1601, and ten years after- 
; wards Sirmond discovered in a MS. belonging to 
the monastery of Corvey on the Weser nineteen 
discourses, together with an Epistola ad Monachos 
de Virtutibus et Online Doctrinue Apostolicae , pur¬ 
porting to be the production of Valerianus Episco¬ 
pus. Although the codex in question did not con¬ 
tain the homily De Bono Disciplinary nor indicate 
the site of the bishopric of this Valerianus, Sir¬ 
mond concluded from the style that the whole of 
these pieces must unquestionably be ascribed to 
Valerianus Cemeliensis, and accordingly printed an 
octavo volume at Paris in 1612 with the title 
Sancti Valeriani Episcopi Cemeliensis Homiliae XX. 
Item Epistola ad Monachos de Virtutibus et Ordine 
Dodrinae Apostolicae. Omnia primum praeter unl¬ 
earn Homiliam post annos plus minus mills ducentos 
in lucem edita a Jacobo Sirmmdo Societatis Jesu 
Presbytcro anno M.DCXII. These tracts will be 
found also in the collected works of Sirmond, vol. i. 
p. 604/ fol. Paris, 1696, in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Maximay vol. viii. p. 498, fol. Lugd. 1677, and 
under their best form in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Galland, vol. x. p. 123, fol. Venet. 1774. (Schoene- 
mann, Biblioth. Patrum Lai. vol. ii. § 38.) [ W. R.J 

VALERIA'NUS PAETUS, one of the many 
victims of the suspicious cruelty of Elagabalus. 
(Dion Cass, lxxix. 4.) [W.R.] 

VALERIA'NUS, C. PLI'NIUS, a physician, 
whose date is unknown, who died at the early age 
of twenty-two, and whose name is preserved in a 
Latin inscription found at Como. (Gruter, Inset, i. 
635.) To him is attributed (but apparently with¬ 
out any very good reason) a Latin medical work 
entitled “ Medicinae Plinianae Libri Quingue y " 
which is supposed to have been written about the 
fourth century after Christ. It is a book on do¬ 
mestic medicine, compiled from Pliny, Dioscorides, 
Galen, Alexander Trallianus, and others, and is 
not of much value. The first three books treat of 
different diseases, beginning with the head and 
descending to the feet, and contain an account of a 
great number of medicines, taken partly from 
Pliny and partly from later writers. The fourth 
book treats of the properties of plants, and is in a 
great measure taken from Galen ; and the fifth, 
which is almost entirely taken from Alexander 
Trallianus, treats of the diet suitable to different 
diseases. The work was first published at Rome 
1509, fol., edited by Th. Pighinuccius. There is 
(according to Haller) a much more accurate edi¬ 
tion, published Bonon. 1516, fol. It is also in¬ 
serted in Alban Thorer’s ( Torinus ) Collection, 
Basil. 1528, fol., and in the Aldine Collection of 
“ Medici Antiqui,” Venet 1547, fol. There is 
a learned dissertation by J. G. Giinz (which the 
Writer has never seen), entitled “ De Auctore 
Operis de Re Medica, vulgo Plinio Valeriano ad- 
scripti,” Lips. 1736, 4to, in which the author trie* 
to prove that the work in question was written by 
Siburius. (See Fabriciut, Bibl. Lot.; Haller, Bibl, 
Med. Pract.; Choulant, Handb.der Bucherkundefiir 
die Aeltere Mcdidn ; Penny Cyclop.) [W. A.G.] 
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VALE'RIUS, artiste. 1. Of Ostia. The ar¬ 
chitect of the covered theatre erected at Rome for 
the games of Libo. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 15. s. 24.) 
Pliny does not say which Libo he refers to ; but 
it is likely to have been L. Scribonius Libo, who 
in his curule aedileship, with his colleague C. 
Atilius Serranus, first celebrated the Megalesia 
as ludi scenici , b.c. 193. [Libo, Scribonius, 
No. 3]. 

2. M. Valerius M. p. Artema, an archi¬ 
tect, who is mentioned in an extant inscription. 
(Sillig, Cat. Ariif. Append, s. c. Artema; R. 
Rochette, Lettre ct M. Schom , p. 422, 2d. ed.) 

3. D. Valerius L. f., described as Vascula - 
rius, that is, a maker of bronze vases, in two in¬ 
scriptions found at Tusculum, of which place he 
was a native or a citizen, for in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions he is styled Tusculcm. (Muratori, Tkes. 
vol, i. p. xii. 12, p. xiv. 6 ; R. Rochette, /. c.) 

4. C. Valerius Anemkstione C. I us, is the 

form in which a Cordovan inscription gives the 
name of an artist in metal, who made the em¬ 
bossed vessels called anaglypta. He is styled 
in the inscription Caelntor Anaglytarius , but there 
can be no doubt that the last word is an error for 
Anaglyptarius. (Muratori, Thes. vol. ii. p. 
cralxxxi. 9 ; R, Rochette, l o.) [P. S.] 

VALERIUS AEDITUUS. In the ninth 
chapter of the nineteenth book of the Noctes At- 
ticac a certain rhetorician Julianus, when challenged 
to point out anything in the Latin language worthy 
of being compared with the graceful effusions of 
Anacreon, and other bards of that class among the 
Greeks, quotes two short epigrams by Valerius 
Aedituus, who is simply described as “ veteris 
poetae,” one by Pqrcius Licinius, and one by 
Quintus Catulus. Upon these collectively A. Gel- 
lius pronounces “ raundius, venustius, limatius, pres- 
sius, Graecumve Latinumve nihil quidquam reperiri 
puto.” They unquestionably merit high commend¬ 
ation, but are so evidently derived from some Greek 
source, that they could scarcely be adduced with 
fairness as specimens of the Roman lyric muse. 
Judging from the language and versification we 
may assign them to a period about b. c. 100. (Gell. 
xix. 9; Anthol. Lot. iii. 242, 243, ed. Burmann, or 
Nos. 27, 28, ed. Meyer.) [W. R.] 

VALERIUS A'NTIAS. [Antias.] 
VALE'RIUS ASIATIC US. 1. P. Vale¬ 

rius Asiaticu8, consul suffectus under Caligula, 
but in what year is uncertain, and a second time 
consul under Claudius in a. d. 46 with M. Junius 
Silanus. Valerius was a friend of Caligula, but, 
having received a gross insult from him, rejoiced 
at his death. When the praetorian troops, after 
the assassination of the emperor, were seeking for 
the murderer in order to wreak their vengeance 
on him, Valerius stood up in a conspicuous place 
and exclaimed “ Would that I had killed him,” 
by which act of courage the soldiers were so as¬ 
tonished that they returned quietly to their quar¬ 
ters. Valerius was very wealthy and this proved 
his ruin. The empress Messalina coveted his 
splendid gardens, which were the same as Lucul- 
lus had originally laid out, and which Valerius had 
made still more magnificent. She also suspected 
him of being one of the paramours of the beautiful 
Poppaea Sabina, the mother of Nero's wife, 
whom she both feared and detested ; and she 
therefore resolved to crush Valerius and Poppaea 
at the same time. She employed Suillius to ac- 
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cuse him, and also instructed Sosibius, who was 
then a slave or a freedman in the palace, to caution 
Claudius against the power and wealth of Vale¬ 
rius. This was in a. d. 47, the year following his 
second consulship. Valerius had in the preceding 
year voluntarily resigned his consulship after hold¬ 
ing it for a short time, in order to avoid the envy 
of which he was the subject. Suillius accused 
him of the part he had taken in Caligula's death, 
and of an intention of setting out to the German 
armies with a view of aspiring to the empire, 
since he was bom at Vienna (Vienne) in Gaul 
and had many connections in that part of the Ro¬ 
man world. The weak and credulous emperor was 
easily persuaded. Valerius was apprehended at 
Baiae. The senate was not summoned, but he 
was brought into the emperor’s chamber, where 
Suillius laid various crimes to his charge. Vale¬ 
rius defended himself with spirit, and the emperor 
would have acquitted him had it not been for 
Messalina, who got Vitellius, then consul for the 
third time, to persuade the emperor to sentence 
him to death. He was allowed the choice of his 
death, and died by opening his veins. (Dion 
Cass. lix. 30 ; Joseph, xix. 1 ; Sen. de Const. Sap. 
18 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 1—3, xiii. 43 ; Dion Cass. lx. 
27, 29, 31.) 

2. P. Valerius Asiaticus, the legatusof the 
province of Gallia Belgica at the death of Nero, 
espoused the cause of Vitellius at the beginning of 
a. d. 69, and soon afterwards married the daughter 
of Vitellius. On the fall of Vitellius he hastened 
to make his peace with the generals of Vespasian, 
and as consul designatus spoke in the senate in 
favour of their proposals. He waB allowed in con¬ 
sequence to enjoy the consulship as suffectus in the 
following year, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist. i. 59, iv. 

4, 6.) 

3. Valerius Asiaticus, consul under Hadrian 
a. d. 125 withTitius Aquilinus (Fasti). 

VALE'RIUS BASSIA'NUS, slain by Corn- 
modus. (Lamprid. Commod. 7.) 

M. VALE'RIUS BRA'DUA, consul under 
I Commodus a. d. 191 with Pedo Apronianus 
(Fasti). 

C. VALE'RIUS CABURNUS. [Proclllus.) 

VALE'RIUS CA'PITO, banished by Agrip¬ 
pina, was after her death recalled from exile by 
Nero. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 12.) 

VALE'RIUS CATULI'NUS, was sent by Ju¬ 
lianus to succeed Septimius Severus in the govern¬ 
ment of Jllyricum, when the latter assumed the 
imperial title. Valerius was afterwards killed by 
Septimius. (Spartian. Julian , 5, Sever. 13.) 

VALE'RIUS CATO. [Cato.] 

VALE'RIUS CATULLUS. [Catullus.] 

VALE'RIUS CONSTANTI'NUa [Con¬ 
stantin us I.] 

VALE RIUS CONSTA'NTIUS. [Constan. 
tius.] v 

VALE'RIUS DIOCLETIA'NUS. [Dioole- 
tianus.] 

VALE'RIUS DIODO'RUS. [Diodorus, 
literary, No. 2.] 

VALE'RIUS EUTYCHIA'NUS COMA- 
ZON. [Comazon.] 

VALE'RIUS FABIA'NUS. [Fabianus.] 

VALE'RIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 
VALERIUS GRATUS. [GratusJ 

M. VALE'RIUS HOMULLUS, consul-under 
Antoninus Pius a. d. 152 with M. Acilius Glabrio. 
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His joke against the emperor is recorded by Capi- 
tolinus (M. Ant. Phil. 6). He may have been a 
descendant of the Titius Homullus, whom the 
younger Pliny speaks of as one of the orators of his 
time (Ep. iv. 9, v. 20, vi. 19). 

VALERIUS, JU'LIUS. Angelo Mai printed 
in the seventh volume of his ** Classici Auctores e 
Vaticanis codicibus editi ” (8vo. Bom. 1835) from 
one Ambrosian and two Vatican MSS. an historical 
tract inscribed Julii Valerii viri clarissimi Res 
Gestae Alexandri Macedonis translatae ex Aesopo 
Graeco , and in his “ Spicilegium Romanum ” (8vo. 
Rom. 1842) he added some new matter obtained 
from a Turin MS. The work, as the title im¬ 
ports, is taken from the Greek of Aesopus, and the 
original must have been composed before the middle 
of the fourth century, and probably before the di¬ 
vision of the empire, since the temple of Serapis 
which was destroyed in a. d. 389 by an edict of 
Theodosius, and the tomb of Alexander which had 
been removed in the age of Chrysostom, are both 
spoken of as if standing in their original state 
(i. 30, iii. 57), while in describing the dimen¬ 
sions of the most famous cities (i. 20) no notice is 
taken of Constantinople! We cannot determine 
with the same certainty a limit for the period when 
the translation was executed, but judging from the 
general tone of the Latinity it could not have been 
later than the beginning of the fifth century. This 
piece, although published for the first time by 
Mai, was known to Vincent of Beauvais, to Sau- 
maise,to Chifflet, and to many other critics. It is 
by no means undeserving of attention ; the style is 
lively and attractive, and, although many of the 
statements are evidently fabulous, much curious in¬ 
formation may be gleaned from it with regard to 
the affairs of Egypt and especially of Alexandria. 
The author was probably a native of that city 
(i. 27) ; and it has been conjectured, from some 
peculiarities in the language, that Valerius was an 
African. (See the prefatory remarks of Mai in his 
“ Classici Auctores.”) [W. R.] 

VALERIUS LARGUS. [Largus.] 
VALERIUS LICINIA'NUS. [Licinia- 

NUS.] 

VALE'RIUS LIGUR, praefectus of the prae¬ 
torian cohorts under Augustus. (Dion Cass. lx. 23.) 

VALE'RIUS MARCELLI'NUS, a Roman 
historian, who wrote the lives of some of the em¬ 
perors. (Capitol. Maxim, et Balbin. 4.) 

VALE'RIUS MARI'NUS, had been named 
one of the consuls by Galba for the year 69 a. d., 
but was deprived of the intended honour by Vi- 
tellius. (Tac. Hist. ii. 71.) 

VALE'RIUS MARTIA'LIS. [Martialis.] 
VALE'RIUS MAXIMIA'NUS. [Maximi- 

ANU8.J 

VALE'RTUS MAXIMPNUS. [Maximinus.] 
VALE'RIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 
VALE'RIUS NASO. [Naso.] 
VALE'RIUS NEPOS. [Nbpos.] 
VALE'RIUS PAULI'NUS. [Pauunus.] 
VALE'RIUS PO'LLIO. [Pollio.] 
VALE'RIUS PO'NTICUS, banished in Nero’s 
reign, a. d. 61. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 41.) 
VALE'RIUS PRAECONI'NUS. [Prar- 

CONINU8.] 

VALE'RIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 
VALE'RIUS PROBUS. [Probus.] 
VALE'RIUS PROCILLUS. [Procillus.] 
VALE'RIUS SORA'NUS. [Soranur.] 
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VALE'RIUS THEON. [Thkon, No. 6.] 
VALE'RIUS VALENTI'NUS. [Valen¬ 
tinus.] 

VA'LGIUS. 1. The father-in-law of Rullus, 
who proposed the agrarian law in the consulship of 
Cicero, which was opposed by the latter. It ap¬ 
pears from Cicero that Valgius had obtained much 
confiscated property in the time of Sulla. (Cic. de 
Leg. Agr. iiL 1.) 

2. A. Valgius, the son of a Benator, deserted 
the Pompeian party in the Spanish war b. c. 45, 
and went over to Caesar. (Auctor, B. Hisp. 13.) 

3. C. Valgius Hippianus, the son of Q. Hip- 
pius, was adopted by a certain C. Valgius. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 76.) For details see Hippius. 

C. VA'LGIUS RUFUS. 1. Horace, in the 
tenth satire of his first book, composed, according 
to Bentley, not later than b. c. 38, where he de¬ 
fends and explains the criticism he had formerly 
passed upon Lucilius, ranks Valgius (b. 81) along 
with Varius, Maecenas and Virgil among those 
friends of genius and soimd judgment whose ap¬ 
probation far more than compensated for the an¬ 
noyance caused by the attacks of his detractors. 

2. Again, in the ninth ode of the second book, 
written about b. c. 23 or 20, he endeavours to con¬ 
sole Valgius whom he represents as giving vent in 
tearful strains to the grief caused by the loss of his 
favourite Mystes. The personage here addressed 
is termed by the old scholiast upon Horace “ Val- 
gium consularem.” 

3. Servius, in his commentary on Virgil, twice 
refers (ad Virg. vii. 22, ad Aen. xi. 457) to w Val- 
gius in elegis.” From the expressions used in the 
first passage we might infer that this Valgius was a 
contemporary of Virgil, in the second a couplet is 
quoted from his poems. Another couplet from 
“ Valgius ” is to be found in Isidores (Orig. xix. 4. 
s. v. rcmulcum ). 

4. C. Valgius appears from some Fasti to have 
been consul suffectus in b.c. 12. Comp. Gruter, 
p. ccxcviii. 1. 

5. Pliny (H. N. xxv. 2) makes mention of a 
“ C. Valgius eruditione spectatus,” who commenced 
a treatise upon medicinal plants which he dedicated 
to Augustus, but did not complete the work. 

6. In the Panegyric on Messala contained among 
the works of Tibullus we read (180) 

“ Est tibi, qui possit magnis se accingere rebus, 
Valgius, aetemo propior non alter Homero,” 

from which it has been concluded that Valgius was 
the author of heroic strains. No epic poet of that 
name, however, is mentioned by Quintilian, nor is 
any notice to be discovered in the grammarians of a 
work which, if the above couplet be not ridicu¬ 
lously hyperbolical, must have attracted general 
attention. This circumstance, however, need oc¬ 
casion little surprise when we recollect that the 

S iece in which these lines occur is believed by the 
est critics not to be the production of Tibullus but 
a rhetorical essay belonging to a much later period. 

7. Philargyrius (ad Virg. Georg, iii. 176) cites 
two hexameter lines from “ Valgius ” which ap¬ 
pear to be taken from a pastoral. 

8. Charisius (p. 84, ed. Putsch.) produces a 
verse from “ Valgius in epigrammate * to illustrate 
the gender of the word margarita. 

9. Donatus, in his life of Terence, quotes three 
Iambics from “ Valgius in Actaeone,” which affirm 
that Terence published, under his own name, drairias 

4 i 2 
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which were in reality the property of Scipio, and 
hence Valgius has been ranked among the writers 
of comedy, although there is no proof that Actaeon 
was a play of any kind. 

10. Quintilian tells us (iii. 1. § 18, corap. iii. 5.- 
§ 17* v. 10. § 4) that the precepts of the Greek 
rhetorician Apollodorus who gave instructions at 
Apollonia to Augustus (Suet. Ociav. 89) may best 
be learned from his disciples, of whom the most 
diligent in translating them into Latin M fuit C. 
Valgius Graece Atticus." He adds that the only 
genuine production of Valgius upon this subject 
was entitled Arsedita ad Malium , that others had 
indeed been ascribed to him, but that he had not 
acknowledged them in his letter to Domitius. 

11. Gellius (xii. 3) speaks of “ Valgius Rufus 11 
and Charisius (p. 84, ed. Putsch.) of “ Valgius " 
as the author of some grammatical investigations 
called Rea per epistolam qmesitae. They extended 
to two books at least, and probably were something 
of the same kind as the Epistolioae Quaestiones of 
Varro (Gell. xir. 7). 

12. Festus (s. v. secus) and Charisius (p. 116, 
ed. Putsch.) refer to Valgius on matters connected 
with grammar. 

13. Diomedes (p. 382, ed. Putsch.) gives two 
words from “ Valgius de Tmlatione.” 

14. Finally, Seneca says (Ep. xli. § 1) that 
“ Valgius ” applied the epithet unicus to mount 
Aetna, and Charisius (p. 79, ed. Putsch.) gives an 
example from “ Valgius ” of lade as a nominative. 

It is perfectly manifest that the evidence con¬ 
tained in the above paragraphs is far from being 
sufficient to enable us to decide anything with cer¬ 
tainty regarding the person or persons named. 
We may fairly surmise that the Valgius of (1) is 
the same with the Valgius of (2) and perhaps of 
(3) and (4) also. Beyond this we cannot advance 
without losing ourselves in a haze of dim conjecture. 
The assertion of Broukhusius (ad Tibull. iv. 1. 80) 
that there were two distinguished writers in the 
Augustan age both named Valgius Rufus, but dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by difference of prae- 
noraen, namely, C. Valgius Rufus , the consular and 
prose writer, and T. Valgius Rufus , the poet, is 
altogether destitute of any firm foundation, for no 
authority whatsoever can be adduced for the ex¬ 
istence of a T. Valgius Rufus. 

(All the matters connected with this inquiry are 
very fully discussed by Weichert, in his Poetarum 
Lot. Reliquiae (8vo. Lips. 1830, p. 203—240), 
who in p. 233, foil, has collected a few mutilated 
fragments bearing the name of Valgius.) [ W. R.] 
VA'LLIUS SYRIACUS. [Syriacus.] 

VA'NGIO. [Vannius.] 

VA'NNIUS, a chief of the Quadi, was made 
king of the Suevi by Germanicus in a. d. 19 ; but 
after holding the power for thirty years he was 
driven out of his kingdom in the reign of Claudius, 
a. d. SO, by Vibillius the king of the Hermunduri, 
and his own nephews Vangio and Sido, the sons of 
his sister. Vannius received from Claudius a set¬ 
tlement in Pannonia, and his kingdom was divided 
between Vangio and Sido. (Tac. Arm. ii. 63, xii. 
29, 30 ; Vannianum rcgtium, Plin. H. N. iv. 25.) 

VARAN ES, the name of six Persian kings of 
the dynasty of the Sassanidae. [Sassanidae, 
p. 715.] 

L. VARE'NUS. 1. Was accused, probably 
about b. c. 80 or 79 under the Cornelia law de 
Sicariis , of the murder of C. Varenus, and of an 
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attempt to murder Cn. Varenus. He was defended 
by Cicero in a speech which is lost, but was con¬ 
demned. (QuintiL x. 13. § 28, vii. 1. § 9, ix. 2. § 
56 ; Cic. Fragm. vol iv. p. 443, Orelli j Drumann, 
GeschicMe Roms , vol. v. pp. 244, 245.) 

2. A centurion in Caesar's army distinguished 
himself, along with T. Pulfic^ by a daring act of 
bravery, when the camp of Q. Cicero was be¬ 
sieged by the Nervii in b. c. 54. (Caes. B. G. 
v. 45.) 

VA'RGUL A, a friend of C. Julius Caesar Strabo, 
was noted as a wit (Cic. de Orat. ii. 60.) 

VARGUNTEIUS. 1. L. Vargunteius, a 
senator and one of Catiline's conspirators, under¬ 
took, in conjunction with C. Cornelius, to murder 
Cicero in b. c. 63, but their plan was frustrated by 
information conveyed to Cicero through Fulvia. 
He was afterwards brought to trial, but could find 
no one to defend him, not even Hortensius, who 
had defended him on a former occasion when he 
was accused of bribery. (Sail. Cat. 17, 28, 47, 
pro Sull. 2.) 

2. Vargunteius, legatus of Crassus, in the 
Parthian war, in which he perished, B. c. 54. 
(Plut. Crass. 28.) 

3. Q. Vargunteius, a Roman grammarian, 
who used to lecture on the Annals of Ennius. 
(Suet, de III. Gram. 2.) 

4. M. Vargunteiu8, is mentioned on coins, a 
specimen of which is annexed. The obverse 
represents the head of Pallas with m. varg., the 
reverse Jupiter in a quadriga with roma below. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 335.) 
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VARI'LIA, APPULEIA. [Appuleius, 
No. 9.] 

VARI'NIUS GLABER. [Glabbr.] 

M. VARISI'DIUS, a Roman eques, a friend 
of L. Munatius Plancus and of Cicero (Plancus,ap. 
Cic. ad Fam. x, 7, 12.) 

VA'RIUS. 1. Q. Varius Hybrida, tribune 
of the plebs, b. c. 90, was a native of Sucro in 
Spain, and received the surname of Hybrida, be¬ 
cause his mother was a Spanish woman. He is 
called by Cicero vastus homo atque foedus , but 
nevertheless obtained considerable power in the 
state by his eloquence. In his tribuneship he 
proposed a lex de majestate, in order to punish all 
those who had assisted or advised the Socii to 
take up arms against the Roman people. He 
brought forward this law at the instigation of the 
equites, who made common cause with the people 
against the reforms of Drusus ; and as they pos¬ 
sessed the judicia at this time, they hoped by 
banishing the most distinguished senators to get 
the whole power of the state into their hands. 
The senators used all their influence to prevent 
the proposition from passing into a law. The 
other tribunes put their veto upon it, but the 
equites with drawn swords compelled them to 
give way, and the law was carried. The equites 
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quickly put the law into execution. Bestia and 
Cotta went voluntarily into exile, and other dis¬ 
tinguished men were condemned. Varius even 
accused M. Scaurus, the princeps senatus, who 
was then seventy-two years of age, but was 
obliged to drop this accusation. [Scaurus, p. 
736, b.] Varius himself was condemned under 
his own law in the following year, and was put to 
death. (Appian, B. C. i. 37 ; Val. Max. viii. 6. 

§ 4 ; Cic. de Orat. i. 25, Brut. 62 ; Val. Max. iii. 
7. § 8 ; Cic. pro Scaur, i ; Ascon. in Scaur, p. 22, 
ed. Orelli; Cic. Brut. 56, de Nat. Deor. iii. 33.) 
Cicero in the passage last quoted accuses Varius 
of the murder of Drusus and Metellus. 

2. M. Varius, or M. Marius, as he is called 
by Plutarch and Orosius, a Roman senator, was 
sent by Sertorius to Mithridates in b. c. 75, when 
he made a treaty with him, in order that Varius 
might command the forces of the king. Varius 
is afterwards mentioned as one of the generals of 
Mithridates in the war with Lucullus. (Appian, 
Mithr. 68, 76, foil.; Plut Seri. 24, Lucull. 8 ; 
Oros. vi. 2.) 

3. P. Varius, defrauded Caecilius, the uncle 
of Atticus, of a large sum of money. (Cic. ad Att. 
i. 1.) 

4. Q. Varius, one of the witnesses against 
Verres. (Cic. Verr. ii. 48.) 

5. P. Varius, a judex at the trial of Milo, had 
been ill-treated by P. Clodius. (Cic. pro Mil. 27.) 

VA'RIUS CO'TYLA. [Cotvla.] 

VA'RIUS LTGUR. [Ligur.] 

VA'RIUS MARCELLUS. [Marckllus.] 

L. VA'RIUS RUFUS, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished poets of the Augustan age, the com¬ 
panion and friend of Virgil and Horace. By the 
latter he is placed in the foremost rank among the 
epic bards, and Quintilian has pronounced that his 
tragedy of Thyestes might stand a comparison with 
any production of the Grecian stage. But notwith¬ 
standing the high fame which he enjoyed among 
his contemporaries, and which was confirmed by 
the deliberate judgment of succeeding ages, there 
is scarcely any ancient author of celebrity concern¬ 
ing whose personal history we are more completely 
ignorant. We cannot determine the date of his 
birth, nor of his death, nor are we acquainted with 
c.ny of the leading events of his career. This has 
arisen partly from the absolute silence of those 
from whom we might reasonably have hoped to 
glean some information, partly from the circum¬ 
stance that he upon no occasion mingled in the 
business of public life, and partly from the confu¬ 
sion which prevails in MSS. between the names 
Varius , Varro, and Varus, the last especially 
being an appellation borne by several remarkable 
personages both political and literary towards the 
downfal of the republic, and under the early em¬ 
perors. If we dismiss mere fanciful conjectures 
the sum total of our actual knowledge may be ex¬ 
pressed in a very few words. 

1. We may conclude with certainty that he was 
senior to Virgil This seems to be proved by the 
well-known lines of Horace {Sat. i. 10. 44), 

“ forte epos acer 

Ut nemo Varius ducit: molle atque facetum 

Virgilio adnuerunt gaudentes rure Camoenae,” 

for from these we may at once infer that Varius had 
already established his reputation in heroic song 
while Virgil wip known only as a pastoral bard. 


2. He enjoyed the friendship of Maecenas from 
a very early period, since it was to the recommend¬ 
ation of Vanus in conjunction with that of Virgil, 
that Horace was indebted for an introduction to the 
minister, an event which took place not later than 
b. c. 39, for we know that the three poets accom¬ 
panied the great man upon his mission to Brundi- 
sium b. c. 38. 

3. He was alive subsequent to b. c. 19. This 
cannot be questioned, if we believe the joint testi¬ 
mony of Hieronymus (Chiron. Euseb. Olyrap. cxc. 4) 
and Donatus ( Vit. Virg. xiv. § 53, 57), who as¬ 
sert that Virgil on his death bed appointed Plotius 
Tucca and Varius his literary executors, and that 
they revised the Aeneid, but in obedience to the 
strict injunctions of its author made no additions. 

It has been supposed from a passage of Horace 
in the Epistle to Augustus (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 247), 
that Varius was dead at the time when it was 
published, that is, about b. c. 10, but the words do 
not warrant the conclusion. 

The only works by Varius of which any record 
has been preserved are : — 

I. De Morte. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 2) informs us 
that the eighty-eighth line of Virgil's eighth eclogue 
was borrowed from a poem by Varius, bearing the 
singular title De Morte. Hence this production 
must have been written in heroic verse, and it 
seems highly probable that the chief subject was a 
lamentation for the death of Julius Caesar on 
whose glories, John of Salisbury assures us ( Poli~ 
crat. viii. 14), the muse of Varius shed a brilliant 
lustre. Four fragments have been preserved by 
Macrobius (Sat. vi. 1, 2), in all of which Varius 
had been copied or imitated by Virgil. The 
longest, extending to six lines, contains a descrip¬ 
tion of a hound couched in highly spirited and 
sonorous language. 

II. Panegyricus in Caesarem Octavianum , from 
which Horace, according to the Scholiasts, bor¬ 
rowed the lines inserted by him in the sixteenth 
Epistle of his first book (27, foil). 

“ T<?he magis salvum populus velit, an populum tu, 

Servet in ambiguo, qui consul it et tibi et urbi 

Jupiter.” 

No other specimen has been preserved. 

III. Thyestes. The admiration excited by this 
drama, the last probably of the works of Varius, 
was so intense that it seems to have overshadowed 
the renown which he had previously acquired in 
epic poetry, and this may account for the omission 
of his name by Quintilian when enumerating those 
who had excelled in this department. A strange 
story grew, up and was circulated among the me¬ 
diaeval scholiasts, that Varius was not really the 
author of the Thyestes, but that he stole it, ac¬ 
cording to one account (Schol. ad Hor. Ep. I 4. 4), 
from Cassius of Parma, according to another from 
Virgil. (Serv. ad Virg. Eel. iii. 20 ; comp. Schol. 
ad Virg. Ed. vi. 3 ; Donat. Vit. Virg. xx. § 81.) 
Weichert has with much ingenuity devised a 
theory to account for the manner in which the 
mistake arose, but it is scarcely worth while to re¬ 
fute a fable which has ever been regarded as ridi¬ 
culous. No portion of the tragedy has descended 
to us except a few words, and one sentence quoted 
by Marius Victorinus (A. G. p. 2503, ed. Putsch.), 
which critics have in vain endeavoured to mould 
into verse. It appears from a Codex rescriptus in 
the royal library of Paris, of which Schneidewin 

4 i 3 
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has given an account (Rheiniachea Museum, voi L 
p. 106, foL Neue Folge, 1842), that a MS. of the 
Thyestea was extant in the eighth century of our 
era. It is from this Codex that we learn that 
Rufus was the cognomen of Varius ; and it is fur¬ 
ther stated that the Thyeatea was performed after 
the return of Augustus from the battle of Actium, 
and that the poet received a million of sesterces 
(aeatertium deciea) for it. (Hor. Sat. i. 9. 23, Carm. 
i. 6, Ar. Poet , 55 ; Martial, viii. 18, Quintil. x. 1. 
§ 88; Macrob. Sat. ii. 4 ; Porphyr. ad Horat. 
Carm. i. 6 ; Donat Fit. Virg. xv. § 56.) Weichert 
has collected with much industry, and combined 
with much ingenuity all that can be fixed with 
certainty, or surmised with probability concerning 
Varius, but he is obliged to acknowledge that 
with the exception of the few facts detailed above 
everything which has been advanced, rests upon 
simple conjecture. See his essay, “ De Lucii Varii 
et Cassii Parmensis Vita et Canninibus,” 8vo. 
Grim. 1836. [W. R.] 

VA'RRIUS, K. AEMI'LIUS K. r. QUI- 
RINA, an architect, known by an extant inscrip¬ 
tion, in which he is described as Architects 
Exercit ., from which it appears that he devoted 
especial attention to military engineering, which, 
among the ancients, was always considered a 
branch of architecture. (Donati, Supplem. vol. i. 
p. 38, No. 1 ; Sillig, Catal. Artific. Appendix, 

a. v.; R. Rochette, Lettre & M. Schom , p. 422, 2d 

ed.) [P. S.] 

VARRO, ATACraUS. [See below, Varro, 
P. Terentius.] 

VARRO, CINGO'NIUS, a Roman senator 
imder Nero, supported the claims of Nymphidius 
to the throne on the death of Nero, and was put 
to death in consequence by Galba, being at the 
time consul designatus. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 45, Hist. 
i. 6, 37; Plut. Galb. 14,15.) 

VARRO, RU'BRIUS. [Rubrius, No. 2.] 

VARRO, TERE'NTIUS. 1. C. Terentius 
Varro, consul b.c. 216 with L. Aemilius Paulus. 
Varro is said to have been the son of a butcher, 
to have carried on business himself as a factor in 
his early years, and to have risen to eminence by 
pleading the causes of the lower classes in opposi¬ 
tion to the opinion of all good men. (Liv. xxii. 
25, foil, j Val. Max. iii. 4. § 4.) Whether these 
tales are true or exaggerated, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained $ but it may be regarded as certain that he 
sprung from the lower classes, and was looked 
upon as the leading champion of the popular party. 
He cannot have been such a despicable person as 
Livy represents, for otherwise the senate would 
not have gone out to meet him after the battle of 
Cannae to return him thanks because he had not 
despaired of his country j nor would he have been 
employed, as we shall find to have been the case, 
during the remainder of the war in important 
military commands. Varro is first mentioned in 

b. a 217, when he supported the bill for giving to 
M. Minucius Rufus, the master of the horse, power 
equal to that of the dictator Q. Fabius Maximus. 
Varro had been praetor in the year before, and 
had previously filled the offices of quaestor and of 
plebeian and curule aedile. The people now re¬ 
solved to raise him to the consulship, thinking that 
it only needed a man of energy and decision at the 
head of an overwhelming force to bring the war 
to a close. The aristocracy offered in vain the 
greatest opposition to his election ; he was not 
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only returned consul, but returned alone, in order 
that he might preside at the comitia for the elec¬ 
tion of his colleague. The other consul chosen 
was L. Aemilius Paulus, one of the leaders of the 
aristocratical party. The history of their campaign 
against Hannibal, which was terminated by the 
memorable defeat at Cannae, is related elsewhere. 
[Hannibal, p. 336.] The battle was fought by 
Varro against the advice of Paulus. The Roman 
army was all but annihilated. Paulus and almost 
all the officers perished. Varro was one of the 
few who escaped, and reached Venusia in safety, 
with about seventy horsemen. His conduct after 
the battle seems to have been deserving of high 
praise. He proceeded to Canusium, where the 
remnant of the Roman army had taken refuge, and 
there, with great presence of mind, adopted every 
precaution which the exigencies of the case re¬ 
quired. (Dion Cass. Fragm. xlix. p. 24, Reim.) 
His conduct was appreciated by the senate and 
th$ people, and his defeat was forgotten in the 
services he had lately rendered. On his return to 
the city all classes went out to meet him, and the 
senate returned him thanks because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth. (Liv. xxii. 25, 
26, 35—61 ; Polyb. iii. 106—116 ; Plut. Fab. 14 
—18 ; Appian, Annib. 17—26 ; Zonar.ix. 1 ; Val. 
Max. iii. 4. § 4 ; Oros. iv. 16 ; Eutrop. iii 10 ; 
Cic. Brut. 19, Cato , 20.) 

Varro continued to be employed in Italy for 
several successive years in important military com¬ 
mands till nearly the close of the Punic war. In 
b.c. 203, he was one of the three ambassadors 
sent to Philip in Macedonia, and three years after¬ 
wards (b. c. 200) was again sent on an embassy to 
Africa to arrange the terms of peace with Vermina, 
the son of Syphax. On his return in the course of 
the same year, Varro was appointed one of the 
triumvirs for settling new colonists at Venusia. 
(Liv. xxiii. 32, xxv. 6, xxviL 35, xxx. 26, xxxi. 
11,49.) 

2. A Terentius Varro, served in Greece in 
b.c. 189, and was elected praetor in b.c. 184, 
when he obtained Nearer Spain as his province. 
He carried on the war with success, defeated the 
Celtiberi in several battles, and on his return to 
Rome in B. c. 182, received the honour of an ovation, 
which is recorded in the Triumphal Fasti. In 
b. c. 172, Varro was sent on an embassy to the 
Illyrian king Gentius, and in b. c. 167 was one of 
the ten commissioners appointed to settle the affairs 
of Macedonia, in conjunction with Aemilius Paulus 
after the conquest of Perseus. (Liv. xxxvii. 48, 
49, xxxix. 32, 38,41, 56, xl. 2, 16.) 

3. M. Terentius Varro, the celebrated an¬ 
tiquary. See below. 

4. M.Terbntius Varro Lucullus, consul b.c. 
73, was brother of L.Lucullus, the conqueror of 
Mithridates, and was adopted by M. Terentius 
Varro. An account of him is given under Lu¬ 
cullus, No. 6. 

5. A. Terentius Varro Murena, is first 
mentioned in b. c. 69, when he was a witness in 
the case of A. Caecina, whom Cicero defended in 
that year. Cicero mentions him in his correspond¬ 
ence as one of his friends. He belonged to the 
aristocratical party, and served under Pompey in 
Greece, in b. c. 48. (Cic. pro Case. 9, ad Fam. 
xiii. 22, xvi. 12 ; Caes. B. C. iii 19.) 

6. A Terentius Varro Murena, consul 
b. c. 23, is spoken of under Murena, No. 7. 
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Dramaim conjectures that he was the son of L. 
Licinius Murena, consul b. a 62, and was adopted 
by A. Terentius Varro ; but as A. Varro is also 
called Murena [No. 5], he may have been own 
son of A. Varro, as Manutius supposed. 

7. M. Terentius Varro Gibba, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Cicero, defended Sanfeius when he was 
accused of via in b. c. 52. He was a young man, 
whom Cicero had trained in oratory ; and in the 
civil war he passed over from Brundusium to Asia 
in order to carry a letter of Cicero’s to Caesar. In 
b. c. 46, he was quaestor of M. Brutus in Cisalpine 
Gaul, to whom Cicero gave him a letter of re¬ 
commendation. He died in the course of this year 
or the following. (Ascon. in Cic. Mil, p. 55, 
Orelli; Cic. ad Fam . xiii. 10, ad Att. xiii. 48.) 

VARRO, M. TERE'NTIUS, whose vast and 
varied erudition in almost every department of 
literature earned for him the title of the “ most 
learned of the Romans ” (Quintil. x. 1. § 95; 
Cic. Acad. i. 2, 3 ; Augustin, de Civ. Dci> vi. 2), 
was bom b.c. 116, being exactly ten years senior 
to Cicero, with whom he lived for a long period 
on terms of close intimacy and warm friendship. 
(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 1—8.) He was trained under 
the superintendence of L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, 
a member of the equestrian order, a man, we are 
told (Cic. Brut. 56), of high character, familiarly 
acquainted with the Greek and Latin writers in 
general, and especially deeply versed in the anti¬ 
quities of his own country, some of which, such as 
the hymns of the Salii and the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, he illustrated by commentaries. Varro, 
having imbibed from this preceptor a taste for 
these pursuits, which he cultivated in after life 
with so much devotion and success, completed his 
education by attending the lectures of Antiochus 
{Acad. iii. 12), a philosopher of the Academy, 
with a leaning perhaps towards the Stoic school, 
and then embarked in public life. We have no 
distinct record of his regular advancement in the 
service of the state, but we know that he held a 
high naval command in the wars against the 
pirates and Mithridates (Plin. H. N. iii. II, vii. 
30 ; Appian, Mithr. 95 ; Varr. R. R. ii. praef.), 
that he served as the legatus of Pompeius in 
Spain on the first outbreak of civil strife, and 
that, although compelled to surrender his forces to 
Caesar, he remained stedfast to the cause of the 
senate, and passing over into Greece shared the 
fortunes of his party until their hopes were finally 
crushed by the battle of Pharsalia. When further 
resistance was fruitless, he yielded himself to the 
clemency of the conqueror, by whom he was most 
graciously received, and employed in superintend¬ 
ing the collection and arrangement of the great 
library designed for public use. (Caes. B - C. i. 38, 
ii. 17—20 ; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 13, de Dtv. i. 33 ; 
Suet Jul. Caes. 34,44.) Before, however, it was 
known that he had secured the forgiveness and 
favour of the dictator, his villa at Casinum had been 
seized and plundered by Antonius, an event upon 
which Cicero dwells with great effect in his second 
Philippic (cc. 40, 41), contrasting the pure and 
lofty pursuits which its walls were in the habit of 
witnessing with the foul excesses and coarse de¬ 
bauchery of its captor. For some years after this 
period Varro remained in literary seclusion, passing 
his time chiefly at his country seats near Cumae 
and Tusculum, occupied with study and composi¬ 
tion, and so indifferent to the state of public affairs 
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that while the storm was raging all around, ha 
alone appeared to have found refuge in a secure 
haven. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 6.) Upon the formation 
of the second triumvirate, although now upwards 
of seventy years old, his name appeared along with 
that of Cicero upon the list of the proscribed, but 
more fortunate than his friend he succeeded in 
making his escape, and, after having remained for 
some tune concealed (Appian, B. C. iv 47), in se¬ 
curing the protection of Octavianus. The remainder 
of his career was passed in tranquillity, and he 
continued to labour in his favourite studies, although 
his magnificent library had been destroyed, a loss 
to him irreparable. His death took place b. c. 28, 
when he was in his eighty-ninth year (Plin. H. 
N. xxix. 4 ; Hieronym. in Euseb. Chron. Olymp. 
188.1). It is to be observed that M. Terentius 
Varro, in consequence of his having possessed ex¬ 
tensive estates in the vicinity of Reate, is styled 
Reatinus by Symmachus {Ep. 1), and probably by 
Sidonius ApoUinaris also {Ep. iv. 32), a designa¬ 
tion which has been very frequently adopted by 
later writers in order to distinguish him from Varro 
Atacinus. 

Not only was Varro the most learned of Roman 
scholars, but he was likewise the most voluminous 
of Roman authors ( homo To\vypa(pd>TaTos, Cic. ad 
Att. xiv. 18). He had read so much, says St. 
Augustine, that we must feel astonished that he 
foimd time to write any thing, and he wrote so 
much that we can scarcely believe that any one could 
find time to read all that he composed. We have 
his own authority for the assertion that he had com¬ 
posed no less than four hundred and ninety books 
(septuaginta hebdomadas librorum , Gell. iii. 10), 
several of which, however, were never published, 
having perished with his library. The disappearance 
of many more may be accounted for by the topics 
of which they treated being such as to afford little 
interest to general readers, and by the somewhat 
repulsive character of the style in which they were 
couched, for the warmest admirers of Varro admit 
that he possessed little eloquence, and was more 
distinguished by profundity of knowledge than by 
felicity of expression. Making eveiy allowance 
for these circumstances, it must still be considered re¬ 
markable that only one of his works has descended 
to us entire, and that of one more only have con¬ 
siderable fragments been preserved. The remainder 
have either totally disappeared or present merely a 
few disjointed scraps from which we are unable to 
form any estimate of their contents or their merits. 

I. De Re Rustica Ltbri III i, written when the 
author was eighty years old. This is unques¬ 
tionably the most important of all the treatises upon 
ancient agriculture now extant, being far superior 
to the more voluminous production of Columella, 
with which alone it can be compared. The one is 
the well-digested system of an experienced and 
successful farmer who had seen and practised ail 
that he records, the other is the common-place 
book of an industrious compiler, who had collected 
a great variety of information from a great variety 
of sources, but was incapable of estimating justly 
the value or the accuracy of the particulars which 
he detailed. The work before us exhibits to a re- 
markable extent, perhaps to excess, the methodical 
arrangement, the technical divisions, and laborious 
classifications in which Varro appears to have 
taken such delight. Thus, in the first book, ad¬ 
dressed to his wife Fundania, which is occupied 
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with agriculture proper, that is, with the cultivation 
of the ground in order to render it susceptible of 
producing abundantly and profitably various crops, 
we are told that the science of tilling the earth 
(agricultural) may be reduced to four great heads. 

A. A knowledge of the farm itself {cognitio 
fundi), that is, of the locality which is to be the 
scene of the operations to be performed, including 
the situation, soil, climate, and buildings. 

B. A knowledge of the instruments requisite for 
performing the necessary operations (quae in eo 
/undo opus stni ao debeant esse culturae causa). 

C. A knowledge of the operations to be per¬ 
formed (quae in eo fundo colendi causa sint fa - 
cienda). 

D. A knowledge of the time when each oper¬ 
ation ought to be performed (quo quidquid tempore 
in eo /undo fieri conveniat). 

Each of these four heads must be divided into 
two. 
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The things appertaining to the soil itself 
(quae ad solum pertinent terras). 

The things appertaining to the buildings 
(ad villas et stabula). 
f a. The human instruments. 

• u 


All other instruments. 


£ (a. The various crops to be cultivated. 
* (A. The localities suitable for each. 
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fa. The time when with reference to the course 
of the sun. 

) b. The time when with reference to the course 
of the moon. 

Again, each of these divisions is split up into a 
number of subdivisions, as for example 

fl. The outward aspect of the ground. 

The qualities of soil. 

The quantity of ground. 

The security of the farm, 
fl. Their situation. 

. 6.-< 2. Their size. 

The arrangement of the different parts. 
n f l. Free labourers. 
a “• 12. Slave.. 

g £ f 1. Animate, such as oxen, horses, &c. 

* { 2. Inanimate, such as ploughs, harrows, &c. 

and so on for the rest. But even these last are 
sometimes broken down still farther, as in the case 
of B. a. 2, where we have slaves separated into 
two classes— a. Servt soluti , 0. Servi vincti. 

The second book treats of the management of 
stock, oxen, Bheep, goats, swine, horses, asses, mules, 
together with supplemental chapters on shepherds 
and dogs, on milk, cheese, and wool 

Villatioae pastiones form the subject of the third 
book, a term embracing not only the domestic 
fowls which we comprehend under poultry, but 
also animals kept in a half-wild Btate in parks and 
enclosures, such as boars, hares, deer, and the like, 
together with snails and dormice, the whole being 
wound up by instructions for the management of 
fish-ponds, both salt and fresh-water. 

The books De Re Rustica were first printed by 
Jenson in his Ret Rusticae Scriptores, fol. Venet. 
1472, and will be found in all similar collections. 
They appear under their best form in the Scriptores 
Ret Rusticae veteres Latini of J. M. Gesner, 4to. 
2 vols. Lips. 1735, and of J. G. Schneider, 8vo. 
4 vols. Lips. 1794—1797. 

II. De Lingua Latina, a grammatical treatise 
which extended to twenty-four books. Six only 
(v.—x.) have been preserved, and these are in a 


I very shattered condition, disfigured by numerous 
blanks, corruptions and interpolations. It seems 
clear from the researches of Miiller that the whole 
of the MSS. now extant were derived from one 
common archetype, which at the period when the 
different copies were made, was itself in a very 
confused and mutilated state, many of the leaves 
having been lost, others displaced, and even the 
most entire full of defects, arising partly from the 
ignorance of transcribers, and partly from the 
ravages of time. This work, judging from sundry 
repetitions and contradictions which may be here 
and there detected, and from the general want of 
polish, was never finally revised by the author; and 
may perhaps, as MUller conjectures, never have 
been published under his sanction. We gather 
from Cicero (ad Att. xiii. 12, Acad. i. 1) and 
from internal evidence (v. 100, vi. 13, 22, ed. 
Muller) that it must have been in progress during 
the years b.c. 46—45, and must have been finished 
before the death of the orator, to whom the last 
twenty books are inscribed (v. 1, vi. 97, vii. 109, 
110). It was portioned out into three great divi¬ 
sions. 

(I.) De Imposition Vocabulorum » the origin of 
words and terms, formed the subject of the first 
seven books. The first was introductory and treated 
of the history of the Latin language (De Origine 
Linguae Latinae. See Priscian, i. 7). The second, 
third, and fourth of etymology considered as a 
science (De Etymologica Arte), what might be said 
for, against, and concerning it (contra earn — pro 
ea—de ea) • the author then entered fairly on the 
origin of words (a quibus rebus vocabula imposita 
sunt), considering, in the fifth, the names of places 
and of things in these places (De Vocabulis Looorum 
et quae in his sunt), the primary division of places 
being into Heaven and Earth (De Coelo—De 
Terra), and of the things in these places into 
things immortal and things mortal (De Immortalibus 
—De Mortalibus ), things mortal being again dis¬ 
tributed into, 1. Living creatures (De Animalibus ); 
2. The vegetable kingdom (De Virgultis et simili- 
bus) ; 3. The works of man (De Manufactis) ; the 
sixth comprehended words denoting time, and in 
which the notion of time is implied (De Vocabulis 
Temporum et earum rerum quae dicuntur cum tem¬ 
pore aliquo ); and in the seventh poetical words 
were discussed (De verbis quae a poetis suntposita). 

(II.) Books eight to thirteen were devoted to the 
inflections of nouns and verbs, the only two classes 
of words acknowledged by Varro (De Declinatio - 
nibus). He here examined into the nature and ob¬ 
ject of these forms which he separated into two 
divisions, the natural and the arbitrary, the former 
falling under &va\oyta, the latter under hvwpabla. 

(III.) Books fourteen to twenty-four were occu¬ 
pied with the laws of syntax (Ut verba inter secon - 
jungantur). 

The remains of this treatise, imperfect as they 
are, must be regarded as particularly valuable, in 
so far as they have been the means of preserving 
many terms and forms which would otherwise have 
been altogether lost or would have proved unin¬ 
telligible, and much curious information is here 
treasured up connected with the ancient usages, 
both civil and religious, of the Romans. The 
principle also upon which Varro proceeds of con¬ 
necting Latin words as far as possible with the 
ancient dialects of Italy, instead of having recourse 
| at once and exclusively to the Greek, as was the 
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fashion of many of his contemporaries in all cases 
of difficulty and doubt, is in itself sound ; and if 
not pushed to extravagant excess ought to have led 
to most important results. But when he proceeds 
to the actual work of determining roots, that spirit 
of folly which seems to have taken possession of 
his countrymen whenever they approached the 
subject of etymology, asserts its dominion over him, 
and we find a farrago of absurd derivations. Thus, 
within the compass of a few lines, we are told that 
cania is taken from oano because dogs give signals 
at night and in the chase, as horns and trumpets 
give signals ( canunt ) in the field of battle ; that 
agnus is so called because it is ognotus to a sheep ; 
that cervi comes from gero (changing g into c) be¬ 
cause stags carry ( gtrunt) great honis ; that vir- 
gultum is from viridia and viridia from vis, because 
if the strength (vis) of the sap is dried up the green 
leaf perishes ; that dives is from dims because the 
rich man, like a god, is in want of nothing — and 
examples equally ridiculous abound in every page. 

The Editio Princeps of the books De Lingua 
Latina appeared in quarto without date or name of 
place ; but bibliographers have determined that it 
was printed at Rome in 1471. The editor was 
Pomponius Laetus, and the MS. which he em¬ 
ployed was full of interpolations. The text how¬ 
ever retained some semblance of its true form until 
Antonius Augustinus, following a MS. which em¬ 
bodied the innumerable changes foisted in by the 
Italians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
presented Varro under an aspect totally fictitious 
(8vo. Rom. 1557). This edition, however, re¬ 
mained the standard until Spengel (8vo. Berol. 
1826) and Ottfried Muller (8vo. Lips. 1833) by a 
careful examination of the most ancient and trust¬ 
worthy codices laboriously separated the genuine 
matter from the spurious, and gave the scholar safe 
access to the treasures stored up in this curious re¬ 
pository. 

III. Sententiae. Yincentius of Beauvais, who 
flourished during the first half of the thirteenth 
century, quotes several pithy sayings which he as¬ 
cribes to Varro ; and in his Speculum Historiale 
(vii. 58) introduces a collection of these with the 
words “ Exstant igitur sententiae Varronis ad 
Atheniensem auditorem morales atque notabiles de 
quibus has paucas quae sequuntur excerpsi.” Bar- 
thius, who seems to have been altogether unac¬ 
quainted with the previous researches of Vin- 
centius, published in his Adversaria (xv. 19) 
eighteen “ sententiae ” which he found ascribed to 
Varro in a MS. of no very ancient date, but written 
before the invention of printing, and these were re¬ 
printed by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Latina , lib. 
i. c. vii. § 4. Schneider picked out forty-seven of 
these sententiae from the works of Vincentius, of 
which sixteen coincided with those of Barthius, 
and appended the whole to the life of Varro con¬ 
tained in the first volume of the Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae Latini veteres (8vo. Lips. 1794). Finally, 
Professor Devit of Padua greatly increased the 
number from two MSS. in the library of ihe semi¬ 
nary to which he belongs, and gave them to the 
world, together with those formerly known, and 
some others derived from different sources, making 
up in all one hundred and sixty-five, in a little 
volume entitled Sententias M. Terentii Varronis 
maiori ex parte ineditaa , do. edidit , dee. Vincentius 
Devit, 8vo. Patav. 1843. Notwithstanding the ex¬ 
pression of Vincentius of Beauvais, Sententiae Var- 
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ronis ad Atheniensem auditorem , and the inscription 
of one of the Paduan codices, Proverbia Varronis 
ad Paxianu/n (or rather P. Amanum , as Devit in¬ 
geniously conjectures), it is manifest that these 
proverbs were not strung together by Varro him¬ 
self, but are scraps gleaned out of various works, 
probably at different times and by different hands. 
They appear, however, to have been gathered to¬ 
gether and divided into regular sections at an 
early period, for we find a sixth and a seventh 
book quoted in the Liber Moralitatum of Matthias 
Farinator, 2 vols. fol. Aug. Vindel. 1477. There 
is no ground whatever for the theory maintained 
by Orelli and others that they are fabrications of 
the fifth or sixth century — all internal evidence 
is against this supposition — we know that the 
style of Varro was distinguished by its sententious 
gravity (Augustin, de Civ. Dei , vi. 2), and his vo¬ 
luminous works would in all probability supply 
ample stores to those who desired to make a col¬ 
lection of apophthegms. 

(See the preface and commentary attached to 
the publication of Devit ; also Spangenberg in the 
Bibliotheca Critica , vol. i. p. 89, Hildes. 1819 ; 
and Oehler, M. Terentii Varronis Saturarum 
Menippearum Reliquiae , p. 5, foil. 8vo. Quedling. 
1844.) 

IV. AntiquitatumLibri , divided into two sections, 
Antiquitates Rerum humanarum , in twenty-five 
books, and Antiquitates Rerum divinarum in sixteen 
books. This was the magnum opus of Varro; and 
upon this chiefly his reputation for profound learning 
was based. 

In the Human Antiquities he discussed the cre¬ 
ation of man, his bodily frame, and all matters 
connected with his physical constitution. He then 
passed on to take a survey of ancient Italy, the 
geographical distribution of the country, the dif¬ 
ferent tribes by which it was inhabited, their 
origin and fortunes. The legends regarding the 
arrival of Aeneas serv, d as an introduction to the 
early history and chronology of Rome, in which 
he determined the era for the foundation of the 
city (b.c. 753), which usually passes by his name, 
and as he advanced gave a view of the political 
institutions and social habits of his countrymen 
from the earliest times. 

The Divine Antiquities, with whose general plan 
and contents we are, comparatively speaking, fa¬ 
miliar, since Augustine drew very largely from this 
source in his “ City of God,” comprehended a com¬ 
plete account of the mythology and rites of the 
inhabitants of Italy from the most remote epoch, 
including a description of the ministers of things 
holy, of temples, victims, offerings of every kind, 
festivals, and all other matters appertaining to the 
worship of the gods. 

Of all the didactic treatises of the classical ages 
there is not one whose loss excites more lively re¬ 
gret, and our sorrow is increased the more we 
reflect upon the deep interest attached to the topics 
of which it treated, the impossibility of obtaining 
satisfactory information from any works now ac¬ 
cessible, the remarkable taste evinced by Varro for 
these pursuits, and the singular facilities and ad¬ 
vantages which he enjoyed for jiosecuting such 
researches. It has been concluded from some 
expressions in one of Petrarch’s letters, expressions 
which appear under different forms in different 
editions, that the Antiquities were extant in his 
youth, and that he had actually seen them, ai* 
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though they had eluded hie eager researches at a 
later period of life when he was more fully aware 
of their value. But the words of the poet, although 
to a certain extent ambiguous, certainly do not 
warrant the interpretation generally assigned to 
them, nor does there seem to be any good found¬ 
ation for the story that these and other works of 
Varro were destroyed by the orders of Pope Gre¬ 
gory the Great, in order to conceal the plagiarism 
of St. Augustine. There is no sure evidence that 
they survived the sixth century, and it is by no 
means improbable that they may have fallen a 
sacrifice to the fanatic zeal of ignorant churchmen, 
who could behold in them nothing save a reposi¬ 
tory of idle and blasphemous superstition. (See 
L. H. Krahner, ConimcntcUio de M. Terentii Var- 
ronia AntiquUatum Rerum Humanarum atque Divi- 
narum Libria , 8vo. Hal. Sax. 1834 ; Franeken, 
Dissertatio exhibens fragmenta Terentii Varronis 
quae inveniuntur in libris S. Auyustini de C. D., 
8vo. Lug. Bat. 1836.) 

V. Saturae. We gather from Quintilian (x. 1. 
*§ 95) that the Satires of Varro differed in form 
from those of earlier writers, such as Ennius, in¬ 
asmuch as they were composed not only in a 
variety of metres, but contained an admixture of 
prose also. From the words placed by Cicero in 
the mouth of Varro (Cic. Acad. i. 2), compared 
with the statements of later critics (Gell. ii. 18; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 11), we learn that in these pieces 
he copied to a certain extent the productions of 
Menippus the Gadarene [Menippus]. Hence he 
designated them as Saturae Menippeae 8. Cynicae, 
and is himself styled Varro Menippcus by Arao- 
bius (adv. Gentes , vi. 23), and Cynicus Romanus 
by Tertullian ( Apolog . 14). They appear to have 
been a series of disquisitions on a vast variety of 
subjects, frequently if not uniformly couched in 
the shape of dialogue, the object proposed being 
the inculcation of moral lessons and serious truths 
in a familiar, playful, and even jocular style 
(.. . quadam hilaritate conspersimus multa admista 
ex intima phUo'sophia , multa dialectice dicta). The 
names of eighteen Satires, mentioned as such, are to 
be found in ancient writers, but the titles of ninety- 
six pieces by Varro have been collected from the 
grammarians and other sources, of which the whole 
or the greater nqmber ought to be ranked under this 
head. Among those, concerning which no doubt 
exists, we find one inscribed A \s iraTSes ol yipovres 
— another Nescis quid serus vesper vehat —a third 
rb M rfj (pdup pvpov —all of them apparently 
illustrations of popular proverbs — the Ilcpl ^5e<r- 
fxdrooy would dwell upon the luxurious indulgences 
of the table, while the Tpucdprivos (Appian, R. C. 
ii. 9), which, however, we are not specially told 
was a satire, may have been an exposure of the 
Schemes of the first triumvirate. 

The Libri Logistorici , although written entirely 
in prose, bore some affinity to the Saturae, being 
intended to expose and correct the vices and follies 
of the day, by contrasting them with the pure and 
Simple manners and sentiments of the most dis¬ 
tinguished sages of the olden time. Four essays 
ate quoted under this name. 1. Catus, de Liberia 
educandis. 2. Marine, de Fortuna. 3. Messala, 
de Valetudine . 4. Tubero , de Origins hutnana ; but 
at least twelve more may be added to the list. 

Of the Saturae and Libri Logistorici nothing 
now remains but a few short mutilated fragments, 
but they appear to have existed entire until the 
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commencement of the fifth century at all events, 
since they are freely quoted not only by Gellius 
and Nonius Marcellus, to the latter of whom we 
are indebted for a large proportion of the relics 
preserved, but are spoken of and cited by Macro- 
bius, Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian, Atilius Fortu- 
natianus, and the older scholiasts upon Horace and 
Virgil, in such terms that we can scarcely doubt 
that the collection was in their hands. 

By far the most complete and satisfactory edi¬ 
tion of the fragments of the Menippean Satires and 
Libri Logistorici is contained in the volume recently 
published by Franc. Oehler, M. Terentii Varronis 
Saturarum Menippearum Reliquiae , 8vo. Qued- 
lingb. 1844, to which is prefixed a series of excel¬ 
lent dissertations on the Satires of Varro, and the 
relation in which they Btood to the productions of 
Menippus. Consult Casaubon, De Satura Ro- 
manorum , lib. ii. cap. ii. See also F. Ley, Com- 
mentatio de Vita Scriptisque Menippi Cynici et de 
Satura M. Terentii Varronis, 8vo. Colon. Agrip- 
pin. 1843. 

As to the remaining prose works of Varro we 
can present little except a mere catalogue of titles. 

In verse, however, we possess eighteen short 
effusions, some of them mere fragments, which 
were probably included in his Saturae , or attached 
to his Imagines , but they can scarcely belong to 
the piece or pieces to which Cicero alludes when 
he says (. Acad. i. 3), “plurimumque poetis nostris 
oraninoque Latinis et literis luminis attulisti et ver¬ 
bis, atque ipse varium et elegans omni fere numero 
poema fecisti” Quintilian (i. 4. § 4) mentions 
“ Varronem ac Lucretium in Latinis qui praecepta 
sapientiae versibus tradiderunt,” words by no 
means explicit, and which moreover leave us in 
ignorance whether Terentius Varro or Varro Ata- 
cinus is the individual indicated. See Eichstaedt, 
De T. Lucretii Cari Vitaet Carmine , prefixed to the 
first volume of his edition of Lucretius, p. lxxxvi. 
not 50. 8vo. Lips. 1801. The eighteen “ epi¬ 
grams,” as they are generally denominated, will 
be found in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina , i. 50, 
54, 59, 78, ii. 18, 207, 211, iii. 9,71, 72,83, 100, 
107, 147, 148, v. 50, or No. 34—51, ed. Meyer. 

On Historico-Antiquarian topics we hear of De 
Culiu Deorum Liber — De Vita Populi Romani, 
otherwise, De Vita Patrum , dedicated to Atticus, 
of which the eleventh book is quoted — De Genie 
Populi Romani Libri IV.—De Initiis Urbis Romae 
Liber — De Republican of which the twentieth book 
is quoted — De Familiis Trojanis — Annalcs , of 
which the third book is quoted — Bellum Puni- 
cum secundum, of which the second book is quoted 
— but although we find the whole of the above 
titles in the grammarians, it seems probable that 
several of them belong to particular sections of the 
Antiquitates. 

In biography, De Vita ana Liber, and a produc¬ 
tion of a very singular character, Ilebdomades vel 
De Imaginibus , which, according to the most natural 
explanation of the obscure description in Pliny 
compared with the allusions found elsewhere, rauBt 
have been a sort of album containing (engraved ?) 
portraits of seven hundred remarkable personages 
from Homer and Hesiod downwards, with a bio¬ 
graphical notice and an epigram attached to each. 
How these representations were executed and mul¬ 
tiplied is a problem very hard to solve, and one 
which has excited much discussion. (See Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 2 ; Gell. iii. 10, 11; Auson. Mosell 
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307 ; Symmach. Bp. i. 2, 4 j and the dissertation 
©f Creuzer, Die Bildpersonalien dee Varro in the 
ZeitschriftJfUr Alterthumswieeensdiaft, 1843. 

In criticism, De Proprietate Scriptorum — De 
Poetie Libri, of which the first is quoted— De Poe- 
matte Ltbri , of which the second is quoted — The- 
atrales s. De Actionibue scenicie Ltbri , of which the 
second and fifth are quoted— De scenicie Originibue 
Ltbri , of which the first and third are quoted — 
De Plautinis Comoediie Liber—De Plautinie Quaes - 
tionibue Libri, of which the second is quoted — 
Rhetoricorum Librit of which the twentieth is 
quoted— De Utilitate Sermonis Ltbri, of which the 
fourth is quoted — De Compositions Saturarum. 

In philosophy, De Philoeophia Liber , containing, 
it would appear, a sketch of the different schools 
and of the peculiar doctrines by which they were 
characterised. (See Augustin, de Civ . Dei, xii. 4, 
xix. 1.) To this Cicero may refer when he ob¬ 
serves (Acad. i. 3), “ philosophiam multis locis 
inchoasti, ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum 
parum,” although these words seem to point not 
so much to any single work as to passages scat¬ 
tered up and down in various works. Charisius 
quotes the second book De Forma Philosophiac, 
and Servius a treatise entitled Atnai s. Causae, of 
the same nature as those by Callimachus, Butas, 
Plutarch, and others. 

In geography, Ephemeris Navalis — Ephemeris — 
Ltbri Navales — De Ora maritima — Litoralia — 
De Aestuariis — Prognostics —but all of these 
belong, it would appear, to a single essay, a sort of 
Mariner’s Directory to the coast of Spain, drawn 
up for the use of Pompeius when about to proceed 
thither and assume the command. See the Itine- 
rarium Alexandria c. 3, published by Angelo Mai 
in the fifth volume of the Classici Auctores e 
Vaticanis Codicibus editi, 8vo. Rom. 1835, and 
compare Cic. ad Att. v. 11. For the treatise by 
Varro entitled Chorographia, see Varro Ata- 
CINU8. | 

Of a miscellaneous character were Epistolicarum 
Quaestionum Libri, of which the eighth is quoted—• 
Disciplinarum Libri , one of which treated of Archi¬ 
tecture and another of Arithmetic — Compleaionum 
Libri, of which the sixth is quoted— Epistolae , ad¬ 
dressed to C. Caesar, Fabius, Ser. Sulpicius, Mar- 
cellus, and others — Ad Libonem, of which the 
first book is quoted — De Bibliothecie , of which 
the second book is quoted — De Gradibus Neces- 
situdinum — Ucpl x a P aKr jp wl 'i of which the third 
book is quoted — Mensuralia s. De Mensuris — 
and many others, of which several, as remarked 
above, ought to be classed under the Saturae. 

A collection of the fragments of Varro was first 
printed by Robert and Henry Stephens in their 
Fragmenta Poetarum veterum Latinorum , Paris, 
1564. Ausonius Popma, after having edited (1591) 
a collection of fragments from the Menippean Satires, 
the Libri Logistorici and the De Philosophia, pub¬ 
lished a very extensive collection of fragments from 
all the works of Varro, at Franeker (Franquerae) 
in 1599, which was reprinted at Leyden in 1601, 
and has served as the basis of all subsequent col¬ 
lections, such as that appended to the Bipont edi¬ 
tion of the books De Lingua Latina, 8vo. 1788, 
which is the most convenient for general refer¬ 
ence. 

The annexed coin was struck by Varro, when ho 
served under Pompeius in the war against the 
pirates ; and we learn from the coin that he was 
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at that time the proquaestor of Pompeius. (EckheL 
vol. v. p. 322.) [W.R.1 



COIN OP M. TERENTIUS VARRO. 

VARRO, P. TERE'NTIUS, a Latin poet of 
considerable celebrity, surnamed AT ACINUS, 
from the A taw, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
his native province, was bom, according to Hiero¬ 
nymus, b. c. 82, and in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age applied himself with the greatest zeal to 
the study of Greek literature. Of his personal 
history nothing further is known. He is believed 
to have been the composer of the following works, 
of which a few inconsiderable fragments only have 
come down to us, but it must be remarked that 
considerable doubt prevails with regard to several 
of the pieces commonly ascribed to this writer in 
consequence of the difficulty experienced in dis¬ 
tinguishing between P. Terentius Varro Atacinus 
and his illustrious contemporary M. Terentius 
Varro Reatinus, when the cognomen alone is men¬ 
tioned without the characteristic epithet. Hence 
it is highly probable that several relics assigned to 
the latter may in reality belong to the former and 
vice versA 

I. Argonautica, or, as it is termed by Probus 
(ad Virg. Georg, i. 4), Corpus Argonautarum, a 
free translation, it would seem, with, perhaps, ad¬ 
ditions and variations, of the well-known poem by 
Apollonius Rhodius. Upon this piece the fame of 
Varro chiefly rested, as we may gather from the 
criticism of Quintilian (x. 1. § 87). “ Atacinus 
Varro in iis, per quae nomen est assecutus, inter- 
pres operis alieni, non spemendus quidem, verum 
ad augendam facultatem dicendi parum locuples.” 
It is referred to. by Propertius (ii. 25. 85), by 
Ovid (Amor. i. 15. 21, Art. Am. iii, 335, Trist. ii. 
439), and by Statius' (Silv. ii. 7. 77). Seven lines 
and a half, in all, have been preserved in five 
fragments (Serv. ad Virg. Ed. i. 66, Aen. x. 396; 
Senec. Controv. xvi.; comp. Senec. Ep. Ivi,; Charis, 
p. 70, ed. Putsch.; Quintil. i. 5. § 18). 

II. Chorographia s. Cosmographia , the same 
probably with what is sometimes termed Varronie 
Iter , appears to have been a metrical system of 
astronomy and geography. Hence Varro Atacinus 
is named by Pliny as one of his authorities in 
Books iii—vi. of the Historia Naturalis. About 
twenty lines, supposed to belong to this poem, have 
been preserved in six fragments. (Marius Victorin. 
p. 2503, ed. Putsch.; Isidorus, Orig. xvii. 7. § 58 ; 
Priscian. pp. 609, 709, ed. Putsch, j Charis. p. 45, 
ed. Putsch.; Philargyr. et Serv. ad Virg. Georg . 
iiL 175; Burmann, Anthol. Lot. v. 48, foil.) 

III. Libri Namles. Vegetius (de Re MiL v. 
11), when speaking of the prognostics of the 
weather afforded by animals, gives as one of his 
authorities, “ Varro in Navalibus Libris,” and John 
of Salisbury (Policrat. ii. 2) employs almost the 
same words. Wemsdorf endeavours t© prove that 
the work spoken of was a voluminous poem upon 
navigation, including a description of various eoasts 
and islands, and that the Varro here indicated wag 
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not, as has been generally supposed, M. Terentius 
Van©* but Varro Atacinua. He believes, more¬ 
over, that we must interpret the couplet in Ovid 
(ear Pont, iv. 16. 21), 

“ Velivolique maris vates, cui credere possis 
Cannina coeruleos composuisse deos,” 

as an allusion to this production, and that Solinus 
(Polyhist. 11), when he quotes 44 Varro de Litora- 
libus,” had in his eye either the Chorographia or 
the Libri Navales. Eight lines adduced by Ser- 
vius [ad Vtrg. Georg , i. 375, ii. 404), as the words 
of 44 Varro,” he supposes to be extracted from these 
books. ( Anthol . Lai. v. 48, 49, ed. Burmann, or 
No. 78, ed. Meyer.) 

IV. A. Gellius (x. 7) notices a book in which 
44 Varro ” descanted upon Europe, and Festus cites 
from 44 Varro in Europa,” the expression tuium sub 
sede fuissent , which lead us to conclude that it was 
in verse. If we admit that Varro Atacinus is 
the individual here designated, we may conjecture 
that the 44 Europa ” formed a portion either of the 
Chorographia or of the Libri Navales. 

V. Bellum Sequanicum , an heroic poem in not 
less than two books (Priscian. p. 377, ed. Putsch.) 
on the campaign of Julius Caesar against the league 
formed by Vercingetorix, the details of which are 
given in the seventh book of the Gallic War. One 
line remains. (See Priscian. 1. c .) 

VI. Amatory elegies, the title of the collection 
being, it has been conjectured, Leucadia. Thus 
Propertius has (ii. 25. 85) 

44 Haec quoque perfecto ludebat Jasone Varro, 
Varro Leucadiae maxima fama suae.” 

(al. leg. max. cura al. max. famma\ and Ovid 
( Trist. ii. 439), 

44 Is quoque, Phasiacas Argo qui duxit in undas, 
Non potuit Veneris furta tacere suae.” 

VII. Epigrammata. One of these survives, an 
epitaph on Licinus, the freedman of Augustus. See 
Anthol Lai. ii. 37, ed. Burmann, or No. 77, cd. 
Meyer. 

IX. Saturae. These, we are assured by Horace 
(Sari i. 10. 46), were a failure. 

44 Hoc erat, experto frustra Varrone Atacino.” 

If we can trust the old commentators on this 
passage, Varro was sensible of his own deficiencies, 
and never formally published his essays in this 
department, so that we need feel no surprise that 
no trace of them should have remained. 

We may observe that several of the fragments 
of this author have been quoted by the grammarians, 
in consequence of the phraseology having been 
imitated by Virgil, who has appropriated some 
lines entire without change. (Hieron. Chron. 
Euseb. Olymp. clxxiv, 3 ; Porphyr. ad Hor. Sat. 
L 10. 46 ; Ruhnken. in Horn. hymn, in Cerer. &c., 
epist. crit. ii.; Wemsdorf, Poetae Lai. Min. vol. v. 
ptiii. p. 1385, foil 7 ; WUllner, Commentatio de 
P. Terentii Varronis Vita et Scriptis , 4to. Monaster. 
1829. See also the notes of Meyer, in his edition 
of the Anthotogia Latina, No. 77, 78.) [W. R.] 

VARRO, VIBI'DIUS, expelled from the senate 
bj Tiberius, in a. d. 17, on account of having lost 
his property by extravagance. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48.) 

VARRO, VISE'LLIUS. 1. C. Visbllius 
Varro, tbe son of the jurist C. Aculeo, who 
mairied Helvia, the sister of Cicero’s mother. 


VARUS. 

Varro was consequently the first cousin of Cioera 
He was trained by his father in a knowledge of 
the civil law. He served as tribune of the soldiers 
in Asia about b. c. 79, and during Cicero's banish¬ 
ment he drew up the rogatio which the tribune 
T. Fadius Gallus intended to bring forward to 
recall the orator. Varro died after holding the 
office of curule aedile. (Cic. Brut. 76, Vert. i. 28, 
ad Att. iii. 23, where some editions have T. Visel- 
lius.) Varro had an intrigue with Otacilia, of 
which Valerius Maximus (viii. 2. § 2) relates a 
tale, but it is not mentioned by Cicero. (Comp. 
Druraann, Geschickie Roms, vol. v. p.214.) 

2. C. Visbllius C. p. C. n, Varro, son appa¬ 
rently of No. 1, consul suffectus a. d: 12, two years 
before the death of Augustus. (Fasti Capit.) He 
appears to be the same as the Visellius Varro, who 
was legatus of Lower Germany in a. d. 21. (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 41.) 

3. L. Visbllius C. f. C. n. Varro, son of No. 2, 
was consul a. i>. 24 with Ser. Cornelius Cethegus. 
In order to please Sejanus, Varro in his consulship 
accused C. Silius, who had commanded in Germany 
at the same time as his father, and he covered his 
disgraceful compliance with the wishes of Sejanus 
by the pretext of his father’s enmity against Silius. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 17, 19.) [Silius, No. 5.] 

VARRONIA'NUS, son of the emperor Jovianus, 
was consul with his father in a. d. 364. (Eutrop. 
x. 18 ; Amm. Marc. xxv. 10 ; Socrat. H. E. iii. 
26, iv. 1.) 

VARUS, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
was indicative, like many other Roman cognomens, 
of a bodily defect or peculiarity ; such as Capita, 
Naso , Paetus , Strabo, Scaurus, &c. Varus signified 
a person who had his legs bent inwards {varum 
distortis ciuribus , Hor. Sat. i. 3. 47), and was op¬ 
posed to Valgus , which signified a person having 
his legs turned outwards. 

VARUS. 1. L. Varus, an Epicurean, and a 
friend of Caesar, mentioned by Quintilian (vi. 3. 
§ 78). See Varus, Atius, No. 2, sub finem. 

2. Varus, a friend and patron of Virgil, to whom 
he dedicated his sixth eclogue, and whom he men¬ 
tions in the ninth (ix. 27). He is perhaps the 
same as Q. Atius Varus, one of Caesar’s officers. 
[Varus, Atius, No. 2.] 

3. Varus, to whom Horace addresses one of his 
odes (i. 18), is perhaps the same as the critic Quin- 
tilius (Hor. Ar. Pott. 438), whose death Horace 
deplores. {Carm. i. 24.) Respecting him see 
Varus, Quintilius, No. 12. 

VARUS, ALFE'NUS, whose praenomen may 
have been Publius, was a pupil of Servius Sul- 
picius, and the only pupil of Servius from whom 
there are any excerpts in the Digest. Nothing 
is known about him except from a story preserved 
by the scholiast Acron, in his notes on the Satires 
of Horace. (Sat. i. 3.130.) The scholiast assumes 
the 44 Alfenus Vafer ” of Horace to be the lawyer, 
and says that he was a native of Cremona, where 
he carried on the trade of a barber or a botcher of 
shoes (for there are both readings, sutor and ton- 
sor) ; that he came to Rome, where he became a 
pupil of Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of 
the consulship, and was honoured with a public 
funeral. Pomponius also states that Varus at¬ 
tained the consular dignity; but this will not prove 
the rest of the scholiast’s story to be true. The 
P. Alfenius Varus, who was consul in a. d. 2, can 
hardly be the jurist who was the pupil of Servius; 
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and it is conjectured that he may have been the 
jurist’s son. It is impossible to determine what 
credit is due to the scholiast on Horace: he must 
have found the story somewhere, or have invented 
it. Indeed he and other scholiasts do sometimes 
favour us with a commentary which tells us nothing 
■more than the text. On this question, a note of 
Wieland (No. 12) to his translation of the Satires 
of Horace may be consulted. The fact of an 
Alfcnus being a native of Cremona, and of an 
Alfenus having been a pupil of Servius, and a learned 
jurist, and of an Alfenus having been consul, is 
quite enough to enable a scholiast with the assist¬ 
ance of the passage in Horace to fabricate the 
whole story of Alfenus, as he has given it. 

There are fifty-four excerpts in the Digest from 
the forty books of the Digesta of Alfenus ; but it 
is conjectured that Alfenus may have acted only 
as the editor of a work of Servius. It appears from 
the fragments of Alfenus, that he was acquainted 
with the Greek language, and these fragments show 
that he wrote in a pure and perspicuous style. A 
passage which appears in the Digest (5. tit. 1. 
s. 76), shows that he was not a stranger to the 
speculations of the philosophers. According to 
Gellius (vi. 5), Alfenus was somewhat curious in 
matters of antiquity, and Gellius quotes a passage 
from the thirty-fourth book of his Digest in which 
Alfenus mentions one of the terms of a treaty be¬ 
tween the Romans and the Carthaginians. Alfenus 
is often cited by the later jurists. The fragments 
in the Digest are taken from the second to the 
seventh book of the Digest, and there are frag¬ 
ments from the eighth book taken from the epitome 
by Paulus. The entire number of books appears 
from the Florentine Index; the passage in Gel¬ 
lius quotes the thirty-fourth book ; and a passage of 
Paulus (Dig. 3. tit. 5. s. 21) cites the thirty-ninth 
book. Whether the epitome of Paulus went further 
than the eighth book or not, is uncertain. The 
epitome of Paulus is sometimes cited, “ Libri epi- 
tomarura Alfeni Digestorum,” sometimes with the 
omission of the word “ Digestorum,” and some¬ 
times thus, “ Libri Dig. Alfeni a Paulo epitoma- 
torum.” 

The passage in Gellius (vi. 5), “ Alfenus ... in 
libro Digestorura trigesimo et quarto, Conjecta- 
neoruin (Conlectaneorum is perhaps the better 
reading) autem secundo,” &c., has given rise to 
some discussion. It is clear that the passage in 
the Conlectanea is attributed to Alfenus, for the 
words are “ Alfenus says in the Digest and in the 
Conlectaneaand it is also clear that only one 
passage is meant; or at most the same passage is 
referred to as being in two different works. But 
apparently only one work is meant, and therefore 
we must conclude that the Digesta, which consisted 
of forty books, contained a subdivision called the 
Collectanea. Some critics have conjectured that 
the Conlectanea is the compilation of Aufidius 
Namusa [Namusa], so that the passage cited by 
Gellius appeared both in the original work of 
Alfenus, and in the copious compilation of Namusa, 
which is made from Alfenus and other pupils of 
Servius. (Grotius, Vitae Jurisconsult.; Puchta, 
Inst. i. 428 ; Zimmern, GeschichU des Rom. Privat- 
rechts, i. 295.) [G. L.] 

VARUS, ALFE'NUS or ALFE'NIUS, per¬ 
haps a descendant of the jurist, was one of the 
generals of Vitellius, in the civil war in a. d. 69. 
He served under Fabius Valens as pmefect of the 
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camp, when the latter marched with the Vitellian 
troops from Germany to Italy, and he fought at tlia 
decisive battle of Bedriacum, which secured the 
empire for Vitellius. When Caecina, who had 
been sent to oppose the generals of Vespasian, 
deserted the cause of Vitellius, the latter appointed 
Varus praefectus praetorio in place of P. Sabinus, 
who was a friend of the traitor Caecina. After 
the defeat of the Vitellian troops at Cremona, Varus 
was sent, along with Julius Priscus, at the head of 
the praetorian cohorts and some other troops to 
guard the passes of the Apennines ; but on the 
approach of the Vespasian army, the soldiers of 
Varus and Priscus deserted in such numbers to 
the enemy, that they were obliged to abandon their 
camp and return to Rome. Varus survived the 
fall of his master, and also, according to the words 
of Tacitus, ignaviae infamiaeque suae superfuit * 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 29, 43, iii. 36, 55, 61, iv. 11.) 

VARUS, A'RRIUS, served as praefectus of a 
cohort under Corbulo in the war against the Par- 
thions A. D. 54, in which he obtained the character 
of a brave and skilful officer. lie was said to 
have calumniated Corbulo to Nero, and to havo 
been advanced in consequence to the rank of chief 
centurion (primum pilum adepto). At the death 
of Nero he held this rank in the seventh legion, 
which was stationed in Pannonia under the com¬ 
mand of Antonius Primus, whom he cordially sup¬ 
ported, when the latter espoused the cause of 
Vespasian, and resolved to march into Italy against 
Vitellius. After' Vitellius had been slain, and 
Primus had obtained possession of Rome, Varus 
was appointed commander of the praetorian troops 
(Praefectus Praetorio ), and received the insignia 
of the praetorship. Upon the arrival of Mucia- 
nus shortly afterwards, who was jealous both of 
Primus and of Varus, the latter was deprived of 
the command of the praetorian troops, which was 
assumed by Mucianus himself, but Varus, as a 
compensation, was made Praefectus Anuonae. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 9, Hist. iii. 6,16, 52, iv. 2, 4, 11, 
39, 68.) 

VARUS, A'TIUS. 1. P. Atius Varus, a 
zealous partisan of Pompey in the civil war. He 
had already held the office of praetor, but in what 
year is uncertain, and had obtained Africa as his 
province. (Caes. B.C. i. 31; Cic. pro Ligar. 1.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war at the begin¬ 
ning of b. c. 49, he was stationed in Picenum at 
the head of a considerable force. At first he took 
up his quarters at Cingulum, and afterwards at 
Auximum ; but on Caesar’s approach, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Auximum declared themselves so strongly 
in favour of Caesar, that Varus was obliged to 
evacuate the town, and on his retreat was deserted 
by most of his own troops. While stationed at 
Auximum he had levied soldiers throughout Pice¬ 
num, and with some of these levies he joined 
Pompey in Apulia. When Pompey resolved to 
leave Italy, Varus crossed over into Africa, and 
took possession of the province, which was then 
governed by Q. Ligarius, who was only the legate 
of Considius Longus. [Ligarius.] In conse¬ 
quence of his having been propraetor of Africa a 
few years previously. Varus was well acquainted 
with the country and the people, and was thus 
able to raise two legions without much difficulty. 
Meantime L. Aelius Tubero, who also belonged to 
the Pompeian party, and who had been appointed 
by the senate to succeed Considius Longus in the 
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government of Africa, arrived to take the command 
of the province ; but Varna would not even allow 
him to land, and compelled him to sail away. 
Shortly afterwards C. Curio crossed over from 
Sicily to Africa with two legions in order to gain 
Africa for Caesar. Varus attacked Curio in the 
neighbourhood of Utica, but was defeated with 
considerable loss, and with difficulty maintained 
his ground under the walls of that city. He was, 
however, soon relieved by the Numidian king 
Juba, who hastened to his support at the head of 
a powerful army. Curio was now in his turn de¬ 
feated by Juba. Curio himself fell in the battle 
with almost all his infantry; and the cavalry, 
which escaped the slaughter and fled to Varus at 
Utica, were all put to death by Juba, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of the Roman general. 
This victory secured Africa for the Pompeian party. 
Accordingly, the most distinguished leaders of the 

n fled thither after their defeat at Pharsalia 
e following year (b. c. 48) ; and Varus was 
now obliged to resign the supreme command to 
Scipio, which he did with extreme reluctance. In 
the war which followed Varus was entrusted with 
the command of the fleet, and burnt several of 
Caesar's ships at Adrumetum. After the hopes of 
the Pompeian party in Spain had been ruined by 
the defeat of Scipio at Thapsus, Varus sailed away 
to Cn. Pompey in Spain. He was defeated off 
Carteia in a naval battle by C. Didius, one of 
Caesar's commanders, and he afterwards joined the 
army on shore. He fell at the battle of Munda, 
and his head, together with that of Labienus, was 
carried to Caesar. (Cic. ad Att. viii. 13, b, 15, 
20 ; Caes. B. C. i. 12, 13, 31; Cic. pro Ligar. 1; 
Caes. B. C. ii. 23—44 ; Dion Cass. xli. 41, 42 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 44—46 ; Lucan, iv. 713, foil.; 
Dion Cass. xlii. 57; Hirt. B. Afr. 62, 63 ; Dion 
Cass, xliii. 30, 31 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 105.) 

2. Q. Atius Varus, commander of the cavalry 
under C. Fabius, one of Caesar's legates in Gaul, 
is praised as a man u singularis et animi et pru- 
dentiae.” (Hirt B. G. viii. 28.) He is probably 
the same as the Q. Varus, who commanded the 
cavalry under Domitius, one of Caesar's generals 
in Greece in the war with Pompey. (Caes. B. C. 
iii. 37.) It is supposed by many modem writers 
that he is the same person as the Varus, to whom 
Virgil dedicated his sixth eclogue, and whose praises 
he also celebrates in the ninth (ix. 27), from which 
poems we learn that Varus had obtained renown 
in war. It is also believed that he is the same as 
the Varus, who is said to have studied the Epi¬ 
curean philosophy along with Virgil under Syro, 
a philosopher mentioned by Cicero (Serv. ad Virg . 
EcL vi. 13 j Phocas, Vita Virg. 65 ; Donatus, Vita 
Virg. 79 ; respecting Syro, see Cic. ad Fam. vi. 11, 
de Fin . ii 35) ; but others think that this Varus 
is the same as the L. Varus, the Epicurean phi¬ 
losopher and friend of Caesar, mentioned by Quin¬ 
tilian (vi. 3. § 78). (Comp. Estrd, Horatiana 
Prosopographeia, pp. 118, 204, foil., Amstelod. 
1846.) 

VARUS, C. CA'SSIUS LONGINUS. [Lon¬ 
ginus, No. 10.] 

VARUS, C. LlCraiUS, P. p. P. N. (Fasti 
Capit), was consul b. c. 236 with P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Caudinus. Varus and his colleague 
marched into northern Italy in order to oppose the 
Transalpine Gauls, who had crossed the Alps ; and 
when this danger was averted by the quarrels of 
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the Gauls amongst themselves, Varus was ordered 
to reduce the Corsicans to subjection. The consul 
sent to the island his legate M. Claudius Glicia, 
intending to follow shortly afterwards, Glicia 
concluded a peace with the Corsicans on his own 
authority j but Varus, on his arrival in the island, 
refused to acknowledge it, and made war upon the 
Corsicans till he compelled them to surrender at 
discretion. (Zonar. viii. 18, p. 400 ; Liv. Epit. 
50 ; see Glicia.) Probably this Licinius is the 
same as the C. Licinius, who was sent to Carthage 
in b. 218 with four other ambassadors, all of whom 
were advanced in life. (Liv. xxi. 18.) 

VARUS, PLA'NCIUS, a man of praetorian 
rank, denounced Dolabella on the accession of 
Vitellius, although he had been one of Dolabella's 
most intimate friends. (Tac. Hist. ii. 63.) [Dola- 
bella, No. J1.] 

VARUS, POMPEIUS, a friend of Horace, 
who had fought with the poet at the battle of 
Philippi, and who appears to have been afterwards 
proscribed, and to have fled to Sex. Pompeius in 
Sicily. One of Horace’s odeB (ii. 7) is addressed 
to this Pompeius, in which the poet congratulates 
him upon his unexpected return to his native land. 
Many commentators accordingly suppose this ode 
to have been written as early as b. c. 39, when 
the triumvirs made peace with Sex. Pompeius, and 
allowed those who had been proscribed to return 
to Rome ; but others maintain, with more proba¬ 
bility, that it was not composed till after the battle 
of Actium in b. c. 31, and that Varus was one of 
those who had espoused the cause of Antonius, 
and was then pardoned by Octavianus. (Comp. 
Estr6, Horatiana Prosopographeia , p. 474, foil., 
Amstelod. 1846.) 

VARUS, QUINTI'LIUS. 1. Sex. Quin- 
tilius Sex. f. P. n. Varus, consul b. c. 453 with 
P. Curiatius Fistus Trigeminus, died while con¬ 
sul of the pestilence which devastated Rome in 
this year. (Fasti Capit; Liv. ii. 32 ; Dionys. x. 
53.) 

2. M. Quintilius L. f. L. n. Varus, one of 
the consular tribunes in b. c. 403. (Fasti Capit.; 
Liv. v. 1.) 

3. Cn. Quintilius Varus, dictator b.c. 331 
davt Jigendi causa. (Liv. viii. 18.) 

4. P. Quintilius Varus, praetor b. c. 203, 
with Ariminum as his province. In conjunction 
with the proconsul M. Cornelius he defeated Mago, 
the brother of Hannibal, in the territory of the 
In8ubrian Gauls. [Vol. II. p. 904, a.] (Liv. xxix. 
38, xxx. 1, 18.) 

5. M. Quintilius Varus, the son of No. 4, 
distinguished himself in the battle in which his 
father defeated Mago. (Liv. xxx. 18.) 

6. T. Quintilius Varus, served in Spain in 
b. c. 185, as legatus of the praetor Calpumius Piso. 
(Liv. xxxix. 31, 38.) 

7. P. Quintilius Varus, flaraen Martialis, 
died in b. c. 169. (Liv. xliv. 18.) 

8. P. Quintilius Varus, praetor b. c. 167. 
(Liv. xlv. 44.) 

9. P. (Quintilius) Varus, is mentioned by 
Cicero in his oration for Quintius in b. c. 81, and 
again in his oration for Cluentius as one of the 
witnesses in the trial of Scamander. (Cic. pro 
Quint. 17, pro Cluent. 19.) 

10. Sex. Quintilius Varus, praetor b. c. 57, 
was in favour of Cicero’s recall from banishment 
(Cic. post Bed. in Sen. 9.) 
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11. Sex. Quintilius Varus, quaestor b. c. 
49, belonged to the Pompeian party. He fell into 
Caesar's hands at the capture of Corfinium at the be¬ 
ginning of b. c. 49 ; and after being dismissed by 
Caesar, he crossed over into Africa and fought 
under P. Atius Varus against Curio. (Caes. B. C. 
i. 23, ii. 28, folL) It appears that this Varus was 
again pardoned by Caesar ; but, like many others, 
he joined the murderers of his benefactor and 
fought under Brutus and Cassius against the trium¬ 
virs. After the loss of the battle of Philippi, he 
fell by the hands of his freedman, who slew him at 
his own request (Veil. Pat. ii. 71.) He was the 
father of the Varus who fell in Germany. [No. 13.] 

12. Quintilius Varus, of Cremona, a friend 
of Horace and Virgil, died in b. c. 24. (Hieronyra. 
in Euseb. Chron. 189. 1.) We learn from the 
ancient Scholiasts on Horace that this Quintilius is 
the same as the Quintilius, who is mentioned as an 
eminent critic in the De Arte Pottica (438) and 
whose death Horace laments in one of his odes 
(i. 24). He is perhaps the same as the Varus, 
to whom Horace addresses the eighteenth ode of 
the first book, and also as the Varus mentioned in 
the fifth Epode. (Weichert, De L. Vurii et Cassii 
Parmensis Vita , p. 121, foil ; Estrd, Horaiiana 
Prosopographeia 9 p. 202, foil.) 

13. P. Quintilius Varus, son of No. 11, was 
consul b. c. 13 with Tib. Claudius Nero, after¬ 
wards the emperor Tiberius. (Dion Cass. liv. 25.) 
Varus was subsequently appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Syria as the successor of Sentius Satur- 
ninus, and remained in that province for several 
years, where he acquired enormous wealth. Ac¬ 
cording to the antithetical expression of Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 117), “as a Door man he entered 
the rich country, and as a rich man left the country 
poor." Shortly after his return from Syria he was 
made governor of Germany (probably about A. d. 
7). Drusus had conquered a great part of central 
Germany as far as the Visurgis (Weser), and the 
various German tribes between this river and the 
Rhine seemed disposed to submit quietly to the 
Roman rule and to adopt Roman customs and 
habits. The time appeared favourable to Augustus 
for introducing into the country the regular ad¬ 
ministration of a Roman province ; but he made 
an unfortunate choice in the person whom he se¬ 
lected to carry his purpose into effect. Varus was 
a man of moderate talents and fond of an idle and 
quiet life ; he possessed neither the abilities nor 
the energy necessary for the important task en¬ 
trusted to him. In addition to which, he had for 
years received in Syria the servile obedience of a 
race, which had long been accustomed to the Roman 
government; while in Germany he was called to 
rule over a brave and high-spirited people, who 
had only recently been subdued, and knew nothing 
of the jurisdiction of a Roman province. 

As soon as Varus had crossed the Rhine, he 
proceeded to levy taxes and to introduce the Ro¬ 
man jurisdiction in the newly conquered county. 
For this he is strongly censured by Dion Cassius 
(Ivi. 18) and Velleius Paterculus (ii. 117), but 
without sufficient reason; for there can be no doubt 
that he acted in accordance with his instructions; 
and it must be recollected that he was the first 
governor of Germany, to whom the civil adminis¬ 
tration as well as the military command had been 
entrusted. His mistake was in the manner in 
which he carried his instructions into effect, and 
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in his infatuation in supposing that a brave nation 
could be governed in the same way as a herd of 
Syrian slaves. The Germans viewed with dismay 
and indignation the abolition of their own laws, and 
the introduction of the Roman jurisdiction, in con¬ 
sequence of which their rights, their property and 
even their lives would depend upon the decision of 
a Roman proconsul. They were ripe for revolt, 
and found a leader in Arminius, a noble chief of 
the Cherusci, who had previously served in the 
Roman army and had been rewarded by the Roman 
franchise and the equestrian rank. The tribes in 
the north and south of Germany took no part in 
the insurrection, but most of the people in the 
central parts of the country joined in the revolt: 
the Cherusci were at the head with their subjects, 
and besides them we read of the Marsi, the Catti, 
and the Bmcteri. Varus was blind to the im¬ 
pending danger. In the summer of B. c. 9 he had 
penetrated as far as the Weser, and took up his 
quarters on the western bank of the river, probably 
not far from the spot where it is joined by the 
Werra. Here, in fancied security, he held courts 
for the administration of justice, not like a general 
at the head of his army, but as if he were the city 
praetor sitting in the Roman forum. According to 
the preconcerted plan of Arminius, the orders of 
Varus were obeyed without opposition ; and the 
most distinguished German chiefs, and among them 
Arminius himself, constantly visited his camp and 
lived with him on the most friendly terms. Varus 
therefore finding every thing so peaceful and the 
people so submissive did not consider it necessaiy 
to keep all his soldiers together in the summer 
camp. He had with him three Roman legions 
with their regular number of auxiliary troops, and 
a strong body of cavalry ; but he had, at the re¬ 
quest of Arminius and the other chiefs, sent various 
detachments into the surrounding country for the 
protection of the convoys or of the inhabitants 
against marauders. Such was the posture of affairs, 
when late in the summer Varus was surprised by 
the intelligence that a distant tribe of Germans 
had risen in arms against the Romans. This 
however was only a feint to draw Varus from his 
encampment; and it succeeded. He collected his 
army and commenced his march towards the south 
accompanied by Arminius and the German chiefs. 
The latter however left him almost immediately, 
promising to return as soon as they had collected 
their forces. Varus allowed them to depart and 
continued his march without suspicion. His road 
lay through the vallies of the Satius Teutoburgiemis , 
a range of hills covered with wood, which extends 
north of the Lippe from Osnabriick to Paderbom, 
and is known in the present day by the name of 
the Teutoburgerwald or Lippische Wald. Varus 
had entered the pass, not suspecting any danger, 
his army in a long straggling line, encumbered with 
baggage, and accompanied by the wives and chil¬ 
dren, whom the soldiers had brought with them 
from their summer quarters, when the Germans 
suddenly appeared and attacked the Romans on all 
sides. The Romans were unable to form in line of 
battle, and with difficulty fought their way to a 
more open spot in the wood, where they pitched 
their camp for the night. The size and the ar¬ 
rangement of this camp, which Germanicus saw 
six years afterwards, showed that the three legions 
had not on the first day sustained any material 
loss. (Tac. Ann. i. 61.) Varus was now fully 
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aware of his danger. He resolved to destroy 
almost all his baggage and to make for the strong 
fortress of Aliso, which had been erected by Dnjsus 
on the Lippe. His first camp was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Salzuffeln ; and in order to reach 
Aliso he had to force his way through the pass in 
the neighbourhood of Detmold. His second day’s 
march was one uninterrupted fight from morning to 
night, and the contracted extent of the camp, which 
he pitched at the close of the day, told Germanicus 
that his numbers had been already greatly reduced. 
On the morning of the third day Varus continued 
his march. His difficulties increased more and 
more. The roads were rendered almost impassable 
by the rain which descended in torrents: but 
nevertheless the Romans struggled on, though 
with continually increasing losses, and at last 
emerged from the woods into the open country, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Kreuzburg and 
Osterholz. Here, however, the main force of the 
Germans was ready to receive them. With di¬ 
minished numbers and exhausted bodies, they were 
unable to penetrate through the vast hosts which 
surrounded them on all sides. The fight at length 
became a slaughter ; the Romans could no longer 
preserve their ranks ; Varus in despair put an end 
to his own life. Very few of the Romans suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping to Aliso. Most perished on 
the field, but several were taken prisoners. Of 
these the most distinguished were sacrificed by 
Arminius to the gods of his country at altars in the 
forests ; and the remainder were reduced to slavery. 
The ferocity of the enemy did not even spare the 
dead ; the corpse of Varus was mangled, and his 
head cut off and forwarded, as a sign of victory, to 
Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni, who, how¬ 
ever, sent it to Augustus. The defeat of Varus was 
followed by the loss of all the Roman possessions 
between the Weser and the Rhine, and the latter 
river again became the boundary of the Roman do¬ 
minions. When the news of this defeat reached 
Rome, the whole city was thrown into conster¬ 
nation ; and Augustus, who was both weak and 
a^ed, gave way to the most violent grief, tearing 
his garment and calling upon Varus to give him 
back his legions. Orders were issued as if the 
very empire was in danger ; and Tiberius was de¬ 
spatched with a veteran army to the Rhine. (Dion 
Cass. lvi. 18—25 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 117—120 ; Suet. 
Aug. 23, Tib. 16, 17 ; Flor. iv. 12 ; Tac. Ann. i. 
60, 61, 71.) The history of the defeat of Varus 
has been treated by a great number of German 
writers, who have maintained very different views 
respecting the locality of his defeat. The best ac¬ 
count in a brief compass is given by Hockh, R’o- 
tnische Geschichte , vol. i. pt. ii. p. 84, foil., and by 
Ukert, Geographic der Griechen und Romer , vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 124, foil., in the latter of which works a 
list of all the treatises on the subject is given. 

The following coin was struck by Varus when 
he was proconsul of Syria. 
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VATIA. 

14. Quintilius Varus, probably the son of 
No. 13, was accused by Domitius Afer in a.d.27* 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 66.) He is called by Tacitus the 
propinquus of the emperor Tiberius ; and we learn 
from Seneca, who had heard Varus declaiming, 
that he was the son-in-law of Germanicus. (Senec. 
Controv. 4.) Varus may also have been called 
the propinquus of Tiberius, because his mother 
Claudia Pulchra was the sobrina of Agrippina. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 52, 66.) 

VARUS, C. V FBI US, whose name occurs 
only on coins, a specimen of which is annexed. On 
the obverse is the head of M. Antonius, and on the 
reverse Venus holding a figure of Victory in one 
hand and a cornucopia in the other. This Varus 
must have been triumvir of the mint or have held 
some magistracy after the death of Julius Caesar 
and the commencement of the triumvirate, as is 
shown by the beard of M. Antonius, which he 
allowed to grow at the beginning of the trium¬ 
virate. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 342.) The name of Vibius 
Varus occurs in the reign of Hadrian : there was a 
C. Vibius Juventius Varus, who was consul in 
a.d. 134. 
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VA'SIUS, T. one of the conspirators against 
Q. Cassius Longinus, propraetor of Further Spain, 
in b. c. 48. (Hirt. B. Alex. 42.) [Longinus, 
No. 15.] 

VA'TIA, the name of a family of the Scrviha 
Gens. 

1. P. Servilius C. p. M. n. Vatia, sumamed 
Isauricus, was the grandson of Q. Metellus Ma¬ 
cedonian. (Cic. pro Dom. 47.) He is first men¬ 
tioned in b. c. 100, where he took up arms with 
the other Roman nobles against Saturninus. (Cic. 
pro C. Rabir. perd. 7*) He was raised to the con¬ 
sulship by Sulla in b. c. 79, along with Ap. Clau¬ 
dius Pulcher, and in the following year (b. c . 78) 
was sent as proconsul to Cilicia, with a powerful 
fleet and army, in order to clear the seas of the 
pirates, whose ravages now spread far and wide. He 
was a man of integrity, resolution, and energy, and 
carried on the war with great ability and success. 
At first he sailed against the pirates, and defeated 
them in a naval engagement off the coast of Cilicia. 
The pirates then abandoned the sea and took re¬ 
fuge in their strongholds among the mountains 
which skirt the southern coast of Asia Minor. 
Servilius proceeded to attack their fortresses, which 
were defended with the greatest obstinacy and 
courage. We have only fragmentary accounts of 
*this war, which occupied Servilius about three 
years ; but it appears that the Romans experienced 
all the sufferings and dangers to which regular 
troops are generally exposed in a warfare among 
mountains defended by brave and hardy inhabit¬ 
ants. Servilius, after landing, first took Olympus, 
a town of Lycia, situated on a mountain of the 
same name, which was resolutely defended by a 
robber chief, called Zenicetus, who perished with 
his followers in the flames of the place. He next 
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obtained possession of Phaselis in Pamphylia, as 
well as other places of less importance, in his 
march through the country; and he then penetrated 
into Cilicia, where he took the strong fortress of 
Corycus on the coast. Having thus subdued the 
strongholds of the pirates on the coast, he resolved 
to carry his arms against the robber-tribes in the 
interior of the country, and for this purpose crossed 
Mount Taurus, which was the first time that a 
Roman army had passed these mountains. His 
arms were chiefly directed against the Isauri, and 
he laid siege to their capital, Isaura, of which he 
obtained possession by diverting the course of a 
river, and thus depriving the inhabitants of water, 
who were in consequence compelled to surrender. 
This was reckoned his most brilliant success : his 
army gave him the title of Imperator, and he ob¬ 
tained the surname of Isauricus. After giving 
Cilicia and the surrounding country the organiza¬ 
tion of a Roman province, he sailed home and 
entered Rome in triumph in b. c. 74. His triumph 
was a brilliant one. The people flocked to see 
the formidable Nicon, and the other leaders of the 
pirates, who walked in the procession, and also 
the rich booty which he had obtained in the cap¬ 
tured cities and which he conscientiously deposited 
in the public treasury, without appropriating any 
portion to himself, after the fashion of most pro- 
consuls. But brilliant as his success had been, it 
was not complete ; the pirates were only repressed 
for a time, and their ravages soon became more 
formidable than ever. (Liv. Epit. 90, 9,3 ; Oros. 
v. 23 ; Flor. iii. 6 ; Eutrop. vi. ,3 ; Strab. xiv. 
pp. 667, 671 ; Frontin. Strat. iii. 7. § 1; Cic. Verr. 
i. 21, iii. 90, v. 26, 30, de Ijeg. Agr. i. 2, ii. 19 ; 
Val. Max. viii. 5. § 6 ; comp. Drumann, Geschickte 
Roms , vol. iv. pp. 396, 397.) 

Servilius, after his return, was regarded as one 
of the leading members of* the senate, and is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the orations and letters of 
Cicero in terms of great respect. In b. c. 70 he was 
one of the judices at the trial of Vcrres ; in b.c. 66 
he supported the rogation of Manilius for conferring 
upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates ; in b. c. 63 he was a candidate for the 
dignity of pontifex maximus, but was defeated 
by Julius Caesar, who had served under him in 
the war against the pirates ; in the same year he 
assisted Cicero in the suppression of the Catili- 
narian conspiracy, and spoke in the senate in 
favour of inflicting the last penalty of the law upon 
the conspirators ; in B. c. 57 he joined the other 
nobles in procuring Cicero’s recall from banishment; 
in b. c. 56 he opposed the restoration of Ptolemy 
to his kingdom ; and in B. c. 55 he was censor 
with M. Valerius Messala Niger, The other oc¬ 
casions on which his name occurs do not require 
notice. He took no part in the civil wars, pro¬ 
bably on account of his advanced age, and died in 
B. c. 44, the same year as Caesar. By the Leges 
Annales, which were strictly enforced by Sulla, 
Servilius must have been at the least 43 years of 
age at his consulship, b.c. 79, and must therefore 
have been about 80 at the time of his death. The 
respect in which he was held by his contempo¬ 
raries is shown by a striking tale, which is related 
by Valerius Maximus and Dion Cassius. (Cic. 
Verr. i. 21, pro Leg. Man. 23, ad AU. xii. 21, de 
Prov. Cons. 1, post Red . ad Quir. 7, post Red. in 
Sen. 10, ad Fam. i. 1, xvi. 23, Philipp ii. 5 ; 
Val. Max. viii. 5. § 6 ; Dion Ca$s. xlv. 16.) 

VOL. in. 
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2. P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, the son 
of the preceding, made Cato his model in younger 
life, and was reckoned by Cicero among the boni 
or the supporters of the aristocratical party. (Cic. 
ad Att. ii. 1. § 10, ad Q. Fr. ii. 3. § 2.) In b. c. 
54 he was praetor, when he opposed C. Pomptinus 
in his endeavour to obtain a triumph. [Pomp- 
tin ns.] On the breaking out of the civil war he 
deserted the aristocratical party, and in the follow¬ 
ing year (b. c. 48) was chosen consul along with 
Julius Caesar. He was left behind at Rome, while 
Caesar crossed over to Greece to prosecute the 
war against Pompey, and in the course of this year 
he put down with a strong arm the revolutionary 
attempts of the praetor M. Caelius Rufus, a history 
of which is given elsewhere [Vol. III. p. 672, b.]. 
In b.c. 46 he governed the province of Asia as 
proconsul, during which time Cicero wrote to him 
several letters (ad Fam . xiii. 66—72). After the 
death of Caesar in b. c. 44, he supported Cicero 
and the rest of the aristocratical party, in opposi¬ 
tion to Antonius, and took a binding part in the 
debates in the senate during the war at Mutina. 
(Dion Cass. xli. 43, xlii. 17, 23 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
48 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 21 ; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 2, Phil. 
vii. 8, ix. 6, xi. 8, xii. 2, 7, xiv. 3, 4.) But he 
soon changed sides again, though the prtrticulars 
arc not recorded : it was probably when Octavian, 
who was betrothed to his daughter Servilia (Suet. 
Oetav. 62), deserted the cause of the senate, which 
he had never seriously espoused. Servilius became 
reconciled to Antonius, probably through the in¬ 
fluence of Octavian : accordingly his name did not 
appear in the proscription lists, and he is called 
in the letters to Brutus which go under the name 
of Cicero, “ homo furiosus et insolens.” On the 
formation of the triumvirate in b. c, 43, Octavian 
broke his engagement with Servilia in order to 
marry Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia, the wife 
of Antonius ; and it was probably as a compensation 
for this injury that Servilius was promised the 
consulship in b. c. 41 with L. Antonius as his col¬ 
league. He was at Rome in b. c. 41, when L. An¬ 
tonius took possession of the city in the war against 
Octavian, usually called the Perusinian. Servilius 
docs not appear to have espoused the cause of his 
colleague, but owing to his want of energy he of¬ 
fered no opposition to him. (Pseudo-Cic. ad Brut. 
ii. 2 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 4, 13 ; Suet. Tib. 5.) 

VAl'ICA'NUS, an agnomen of T. Romilius 
Rocus, consul b.c. 455, and a member of the first 
decemvirate [Romilius], and also of P. Sextius 
Capitolinus, consul b. c. 452, and likewise a mem¬ 
ber of the first decemvirate. [Capitolinus, 
p. 606, a.] 

VATI'NIUS. 1. P. Vatinius, the grand¬ 
father of the celebrated tribune [No. 2], was said 
to have informed the senate in b. c. 168, that as 
he was returning one night from the praefectura of 
Reate to Rome he was met by two youths on 
white horses (the Dioscuri), who announced that 
king Perseus was taken on that day. The tale 
went on to say that Vatinius was first thrown into 
prison for such rash words, but that, when the 
news came from Aemilius Paulus that the king had 
really fallen into his hands on the day named by 
Vatinius, the senate bestowed upon the latter a 
grant of land and exemption from military service. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 2, iii. 5.) 

2. P. Vatini us, grandson of the preceding, 
played a leading part in the party strifes of th« 
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last days of the republic. Cicero, in his oration 
against Vatinius, which has come down to us, 
describes him as one of the greatest scamps and 
villains that ever lived ; and without believing all 
that Cicero says against him, it appears pretty 
certain that he was, like most other public men 
of his age, possessed of little or no principle, and 
ready to sell his services to the highest bidder. 
His personal appearance was unprepossessing ; his 
face and neck were covered with swellings, to 
which Cicero alludes more than once, calling him 
the struma dvitatis. (Cic. pro Sest. 65 ; comp. 
Plut. Cic. 9 ; “ struma Vatinii,” ad Att. ii. 9 ; 
M fait stramosa facie et maculoso corpore,” Schol. 
Bob.joro Sest. p. 310, ed. Orelli.) Vatinius com¬ 
menced public life as quaestor in b. c. 63. According 
to Cicero he owed his election simply to the in¬ 
fluence of one of the consuls of the preceding year, 
and was returned last on the list. Cicero, who 
was consul, sent him to Puteoli to prevent the 
gold and silver from being carried away from that 
.place ; but his extortions were so oppressive that 
the inhabitants were obliged to complain of his 
conduct to the consul After his quaestorship he 
went to Spain as legatus of C. Cosconius, the pro- 
consul, where, according to Cicero, he was again 
guilty of robbery and extortion. In b. c. 59 he 
was tribune of the plebs and sold his services to 
Caesar, who was then consul along with Bibulus. 
He took an active part in all the measures which 
were brought forward in this year, many of which 
he proposed himself. [Caesar, p. 543.] Cicero 
accuses him of setting the auspices at defiance, of 
offering violence to the consul Bibulus, of filling 
the forum with soldiers, and of crushing the veto 
of his colleagues in the tribunate by force of arms ; 
all of which accusations we can readily believe, 
as he was the most active partizan of Caesar among 
the magistrates of the year. It was Vatinius who 
proposed the bill to the people, by which Caesar 
received the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and II- 
lyricum for five years, to which the senate after¬ 
wards added the province of Transalpine Gaul. 
It was during his tribunate that Vatinius brought 
forward the iuformer L. Vettius, who accused many 
of the most distinguished men in the state, and 
among others Cicero, of a plot against the life of 
Poinpey. [ V ettius. ] 

In return for these services Vatinius was ap¬ 
pointed by Caesar one of his legates, but he did 
not remain long in Gaul, as he was for the present 
intent upon gaining the higher honours of the state. 
Notwithstanding the patronage of Caesar, he was 
unsuccessful in his first application for the praetor- 
ship, and he did not even obtain the votes of his 
own tribe, the Sergia, which had never previously 
failed to vote in favour of their own tribesman. 
In B. c. 56 he appeared as a witness against Milo 
and Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, who had taken 
a leading part in obtaining his recal from banish¬ 
ment. Cicero had long had a grudge against 
Vatinius, because he had induced Vettius to accuse 
him of being privy to the plot against Pompey’s 
life; and his resentment was now increased by 
the testimony Vatinius had given against Milo 
and Sestius. The trial of Milo occurred earlier in 
the year than that of Sestius. Cicero took no no¬ 
tice of the conduct of Vatinius in the former case, 
but when he came forward against Sextius also, 
on whose acquittal Cicero had set his heart, the 
orator made a vehement attack upon the character 
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of Vatiuius in the speech which has come down 
to us. Nevertheless, he carefully avoids saying a 
word against Caesar, of whom Vatinius had been 
only the instrument. The elections at Home this 
year were attended with the most serious riots. 
The aristocracy strained every nerve to prevent the 
election of Poinpey and Crassus to the consulship ; 
and so great were the tumults that it was not till 
the beginning of the following year (b. c. 55) that 
the elections took place, and Pompey and Crassus 
were declared consuls. [Vol. III. p. 486, a.] Not 
succeeding in securing the consulship for their own 
party, the aristocracy brought forward M. Cato as 
a candidate for the praetorship ; but Pompey and 
Crassus, aware that the election of so formidable 
an opponent to so high a dignity would prove a 
serious obstacle to their projects, used all their in¬ 
fluence to secure the praetorship for Vatinius. To 
make the matter more certain, they obtained a 
decree of the senate, in virtue of which those who 
might be elected praetors were to enter on their 
office forthwith, without letting the time fixed by 
law intervene, during which the magistrates elect 
might be prosecuted for bribery. Having thus 
removed one obstacle, they employed their money 
most freely, and by bribery ns well as by force 
defeated Cato and carried the election of Vatinius. 
(Plut Cat. 42, Pomp. 52.) During his year of 
office (b. c. 55) Vatinius was safe from prosecu¬ 
tion ; but in the following year (b. c. 54) he was 
accused of bribery by C. Licinius Calvus. It ap¬ 
pears, though the matter is involved in some ob¬ 
scurity, that Licinius had accused Vatinius twice 
before, once in B. c. 58 of Vis, on account of his 
proceedings in his tribunate (comp. Cic. in Vatin. 
14, with the Schol. Bob. in Vatin, p. 323, ed. 
Orelli), and again in B. c. 56, about the same time 
that Cicero also attacked him. (Comp. Cic. in 
Vatin. 4, with the Schol. Bob. p. 316 ; Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. i. 2. § 4.) The most celebrated prosecution 
of Licinius, however, was in B. c. 54, and the 
speech which he delivered on this occasion is men¬ 
tioned in terms of the highest praise by Quintilian 
and others. His oratory produced such a powerful 
impression upon all who heard it, that Vatinius 
started up in the middle of the speech, and inter¬ 
rupted him with the exclamation, “ I ask you, 
judges, if I am to be condemned because the ac¬ 
cuser is eloquent.” (Senec. Controv. iii. 19.) On 
this occasion, to the surprise of all his friends, 
Cicero, who had only two years before attacked 
Vatinius in such unmeasured terms, came forward 
to defend him. The protection of the triumvirs, 
rather than the eloquence of his advocate, secured 
the acquittal of Vatinius. Cicero's conduct in de¬ 
fending Vatinius is not difficult to explain, and he 
has himself given an elaborate justification of him¬ 
self in an interesting letter to Lentulus Spinther, 
the proconsul of Cilicia, who had written to ask him 
his reasons for defending Vatinius (ad Fam. i. 9). 
The plain fact was, that Cicero had offended 
Caesar by his former attack upon Vatinius, and 
that, fearing to be again handed over by the tri¬ 
umvirs to the vengeance of Clodius, he now, in 
opposition to his conscience and sense of duty, as¬ 
serted what he knew to be false in order to secure 
the powerful protection of Caesar and Pompey. 
(Respecting the accusations of Vatinius by Licin ns 
Calvus, see Meyer, Orator. Roman. Fragm. p. 474, 
foil., 2nd ed.) . 

From this time Vatinius aud Cicero appear on 
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tolerably good terms, though probably neither of 
them forgot or forgave the injuries he had received 
from the other. Soon afterwards Vatinius went 
to Gaul, where wo find him serving as one of 
Caesar's legates in b. c. 51. He accompanied his 
patron in the civil war, and during the campaign 
in Greece, b. c. 48, was sent by Caesar with pro¬ 
posals of peace to the Pompeian army. He was 
not present at the battle of Pharsalia, as he had 
shortly before returned to Bmndusium by Caesar’s 
orders ; and about the same time as the battle of 
Pharsalia, he vigorously defended Brundusium 
against D. Laelius, who had attacked it with part 
of the Pompeian fleet. In return for these ser¬ 
vices Caesar raised Vatinius to the consulship, 
which he held for a few days as consul suffectus 
at the end of December B. c. 47. At the beginning 
of the following year he was sent into Illyricum to 
oppose M. Octavius, who held that country with a 
considerable force for the Pompeian party. Va¬ 
tinius carried on the war with success in Illyricum, 
was saluted as imperator by his soldiers, and ob¬ 
tained the honour of a supplicatio from the senate 
in b. c. 45. At this time some letters passed be¬ 
tween him and Cicero, in which they wrote to one 
another with apparent cordiality. (Cic. ad Fam. 
v. 9—11.) Vatinius was still in Illyricum at the 
time of Caesar’s death, b. c. 44, and at the be¬ 
ginning of the following year was compelled to 
surrender Dyrrhachium and his army to Brutus 
who had obtained possession of Macedonia, be¬ 
cause his troops declared in favour of Brutus 
(Dion Cass, xlvii. 21; Liv. Epit. 118 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
69) ; though Cicero {Phil. x. 6) and Appian (B. C. 
iv. 75), probably with less truth, speak of it as 
a voluntary act on the part of Vatinius. At any 
rate Vatinius did not forfeit the favour of the tri¬ 
umvirs ; for we learn from the Capitoline Fasti 
that he triumphed on the last day of December, 
B. c. 43. This is the last time we hear of Va¬ 
tinius. (Cic. in Vatinium , passim, pro Sest. 53, 63, 
65, ad Q. Fr. ii. 4, iii. 9. § 5, ad Alt. ii. 6, 7, Hirt. 
h.G. viii. 46, Caes. B. C. iii. 19, 100 ; Appian, 
Illyr. 13, B.C. iv. 75 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 55, xlvii. 
21 ; Liv. Epit. 118; Veil. Pat ii. 69 ; Cic. Phil, 
x. 5, 6.) 

3. Vatinius, of Beneventum, was one of the 
vilest aud most hateful creatures of Nero’s court, 
equally deformed in body and in mind. He was 
originally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned 
his living as one of the lowest kinds of scurrae or 
buffoons, and finally obtained great power and 
wealth by accusing the most distinguished men in 
the state. Dion Cassius relates a saying of his 
which pleased Nero exceedingly. Well knowing 
the emperor’s detestation of the senate, he said to 
him on one occasion, “ I hate you, Caesar, because 
you are a senator." (Tac. Ann. xv. 34, Dial, de 
Oral. 11, Hist. i. 37 ; Dion Cass. lxhi. 15.) A 
certain kind of drinking-cups, having nasi or 
nozzles, bore the name of Vatinius, probably be¬ 
cause he brought them into fashion. Juvenal 
alludes to a cup of this kind in the lines (v. 46, 
foil.) : — 

“ Tu Beneventani sutoris nomen habentem 
Siccabis calicem nasorum quatuor," &c., 
and Martial also in the Epigram (xiv. 96): — 

“ Vilia sutoris calicem monumenta Vatini 
Accipe ; sed nasus longior file fuit.” 

UCA'LEGON (OuKoX^yttv), one of the elders 
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at Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction 
of the city. (Horn. 11. iii. 147 ; Virg. Aen. ii. 

312.) [L.S.] 

VECCUS, or BECCUS, JOANNES 

(B Ikkos, B 4kos 9 or B6ca>v), an ecclesiastic of some 
celebrity in the latter part of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury of our era. From the office of Chartophylaas 
in the great church of Constantinople, he was ele¬ 
vated to the patriarchate of that city, by Michael 
Palaeologus, in a. d. 1274, on account of his 
friendly dispositions towards the Latin Church. 
Veccus had at first been warmly opposed to the 
Latins, but his feelings towards them were changed 
by the perusal of the writings of Nicephorug 
Blemmyda. He continued patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople until the death of the emperor Michael, in 
a. d. 1283, when the ultra-Greek party regained 
their ascendancy, and Veccus found it necessary 
to resign his episcopate. He spent the remainder 
of his life in suffering persecution from the now 
dominant party, sometimes in exile and sometimes 
in prison, where he died in a. d. 1298. The most 
virulent of his opponents and persecutors was 
George of Cyprus. [Georgius, No. 20.] 

There are numerous writings by Veccus, chiefly 
on the points at issue between the Greek and Latin 
Churches, and in defence of his own conduct in 
seeking for their reconciliation. Several of these 
works are published in the Graecia Orthodoxa of 
Leo Allatius ; others exist only in MS. 

This brief notice of Veccus is thought to be 
sufficient for the object of this work ; for a full 
account of his life and writings, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the authorities now quoted. (Cave, 
Hist. Lilt . s. a. 1276, vol. ii. pp. 319, foil. ; Fa¬ 
bric. Bibl. Grace, vol. xi. pp. 344, foil. ; Schrbckh, 
Christliche Kirchengeschickte , vol. xxix. pp. 435, 
foil., 446, foil., 455, foil.) [P. S.] 

VECTIE'NUS. [Vettienus.] 

VE'CTIUS. All persons of this name are 
given under Vettius, which appears the more cor¬ 
rect form. 

P. VE'DIUS, a great scamp, but nevertheless a 
friend of Pompey’s. (Cic. ad Alt. vi. 1. § 25.) 

VE'DIUS A'QUILA. [Aquila.] 

• VE'DIUS PO'LLIO. [Pollio.] 
VEGE'TIUS, FLA'VIUS RENA'TUS, de¬ 
signated as Vir lUustris , to which some MSS. add 
the title of Comes , is the author of a treatise Itei 
Milituris Instituta , or Epitome Rei Militarise dedi¬ 
cated to the emperor Valentinian, known to be 
th« second of that name, from an allusion con¬ 
tained in the body of the work (i. 20) to Gratian, 
and to the unfortunate contests with the Goths. 
The materials were derived, according to the de¬ 
claration of the writer himself (i. 8) from Cato 
the Censor, De Disciplina militari , from Cornelius 
Celsus, from Frontinus, from Patemus, and from 
the imperial constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and 
Hadrian. The work is divided into five books. 
The first treats of the levying and training of re¬ 
cruits, including instructions for the fortification of 
a camp ; the second of the different classes into 
which soldiers are divided, and especially of the 
organisation of the legion ; the third of the opera¬ 
tions of an army in the field ; the fourth of the 
attack and defence of fortresses ; the fifth of 
marine warfare. In the earlier editions the whole 
of the above matter was comprehended in four 
books ; but Scriverius, on the authority of the best 
MSB., set apart as a fifth book all the chapters 
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which followed the 30th of the fourth, since this 
is the point at which the precepts regarding naval 
affairs commence. 

We can speak with little respect of this com¬ 
pilation. The usages of periods the most remote 
from each other, of the early ages of the common¬ 
wealth, of the era of Marius and Caesar, of the first 
emperors and of the successors of Constantine, are 
mixed together into one confused mass, and not un- 
frequently, we have reason to suspect, are blended 
with arrangements which never existed except in 
the fancy of the author. From the circumstance 
that we are here presented with something like a 
regular and systematic exposition of the Roman 
art of war, the statements have been frequently 
adopted without modification in manuals of an¬ 
tiquities ; and notwithstanding the warning of 
Salmasius, have been too often quoted with respect 
by scholars who ought to have been fully aware of 
their worthlessness. That it is possible to glean 
some curious and even important information from 
these pages, may be admitted, but we must act 
with the utmost caution, and scrutinise with jealous 
eye every addition thus made to our store of know¬ 
ledge. We know nothing of the personal history 
of Vegetius, but it has been inferred from the tone 
in which he speaks of the military oath (ii. 5) that 
he was a Christian. 

The three earliest editions of Vegetius are with¬ 
out date and have no name of place or printer, but 
are known, from the researches of bibliographers, 
to have been printed respectively at Utrecht, Paris, 
and Cologne between the years 1473—1478. The 
first with a date is that which appeared at Rome, 
4to. 1487, and was reprinted in 1494. The best 
edition is that of Schwebelius (4to. Norimberg, 
1767 ), containing a selection from the commentaries 
of Stewechius and Scriverius, together with a 
French translation. It was reprinted (omitting 
the translation) with additional remarks by Ouden- 
dorp and Bessel, 8vo. Argent 1806. This treatise 
will be found also in all the collections of the Latin 
“ Veteres de Re militari Scriptores,” of which the 
best edition is that printed at Wesel (Vesalia 
Clivorum), 8vo. 1670. 

There is a version of Vegetius in German, 
printed as early as 1474, and in French, printed 
in 1488, but in neither is the name of the trans¬ 
lator given. In 1489 Caxton published “ The 
fayt of armes and chyvalry from Vegetius,” to 
which is appended the following curious notice: 
w Thug endeth this boke, which Xyne of Pyse ” 
(Christina of Pisa) “ made and drewe out of the 
boke named Vegecius de Re Militari, which boke, 
beyng in frensche, was delyvered to me Willm 
Caxton by the most crysten kynge, henry vii, the 
xxxiij day of Janyuere, the iiij yere of his regne, 
and desired and wylled me to translate this said 
boke, and reduce it into our english and natural 
tonge, and to put it in eraprynte. Whiche transla- 
cyon was finysshed the viij day of Juyll the said 
yere and emprynted the xiiij day of Juyll next fol¬ 
io wyng, and fol fynyshed.” [W. R.] 

VEHI'LIUS, praetor b.c. 44, refused to re¬ 
ceive a province from Antony, and said that he 
would obey the senate alone. (Cic. Phil. iii. 10.) 

VEIA'NIUS. 1. Two brothers of this name 
belonging to the Faliscus ager are mentioned by 
Varro {R.R. iii. 16. §10). 

2. A celebrated gladiator in the thne of Horace, 
who had retired to a small estate in the country, 
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after dedicating his arms to the temple of Her¬ 
cules at Fundi m Latium. (Hor. Ep. i, 1. 5, with 
the Schol.) 

3. Veianius Niger, a tribune of the soldiers 
under Nero, put Subrius Flavus to death. (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 67.) 

VEIANTA'NUS POMPO'NIUS. [Pom- 
poniu 8, p. 495, a.] 

VE1ENTO, was left in the command of Syria 
by Bibulus, when he quitted the province in b. c. 
50. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 3. § 5.) Manutius supposes 
that Veiento was the quaestor of Bibulus, but we 
know that Sallust held this office (Cic. ad Fam. 

ii. 17) ; and we may therefore conclude that 
Veiento was the legatus of Bibulus. The gentile 
name of Veiento is not mentioned, but it is not im¬ 
probable that it was Fabricius, and that he was an 
ancestor of the following person. 

VEIENTO, FABRI'CIUS, was accused in the 
reign of Nero, A . D. 62, because he had published 
many libels against the fathers and the priests in 
books to which he had given the name of Codicilli; 
and his accuser Fabius Geminus added that he had 
sold the honours which the emperor was accustomed 
to grant. Nero thereupon banished him from Italy 
and ordered his books to be burnt. He is probably 
the same as the A. Fabricius, whom Dion Cassius 
mentions as praetor in the reign of Nero. (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 50 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 6.) Veiento after¬ 
wards returned to Rome, and became in the reign 
of Domitian one of the most infamous informers 
and flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Nerva. Aurelius Victor says 
that Veiento held the consulship under Domitian ; 
but his name does not occur in the Fasti, nor is his 
consulship mentioned by any other ancient writer. 
(Juv. iii. 185, iv. 113, vi. 113, Plin. Ep. iv. 22 ; 
Aurel. Viet. Epit. 12 ; Plin. Ep. ix. 13.) 

VEIOVIS, is explained by Festus (p. 379, ed. 
Muller) to mean “little Jupiter” (comp. Ov. Fast. 

iii. 445) ; while others interpret it “ the destructive 
Jupiter,” and identify him with Pluto. (Gell. v. 
12 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 9.) But Veiovis and Vedius 
(Martian. Capell. ii. p. 40), which are only dif¬ 
ferent forms of the same name, seem to designate 
an Etruscan divinity of a destructive nature, whose 
fearful lightnings produced deafness in those who 
were to be struck by them, even before they were 
actually hurled. (Amm. Marc. xvii. 10.) His 
temple at Rome stood between the Capitol and the 
Tarpeian rock ; he was represented as a youthful 
god armed with arrows,and his festival fell before the 
nones of March. (Gell. 1. c .; Vitruv. iv. 8.) [L. S.] 

Q. VELA'NIUS, a tribune of the soldiers, 
whom Caesar sent in b. c. 56 among tho Veneti for 
the purpose of obtaining corn. (Caes. B. G. iii. 7.) 

VELEDA, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged 
to the Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in central Germany 
in the reign of Vespasian. She inhabited a lofty 
tower in the neighbourhood of the rirer Luppia 
(Lippe) ; but none save her own immediate rela¬ 
tions were allowed to enter her presence, in order 
to preserve the veneration in which she was held. 
She encouraged Civilis in his revolt against the 
Romans, and predicted the success which he at 
first obtained, but she was afterwards taken pri¬ 
soner and carried to Rome. (Tac. Hist. iv. 61, 65, 
v. 22, 24, Germ. 8 ; Stat. Silv. 1.4. 90, captivaeque 
preces Vel&lae ; Dion Cass, lxvii. 5, who makes the 
penultimate long, 0«\^8o.) 
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VE'LIUS CEREA'LIS, a friend of the younger 
Pliny, two of whose letters are addressed to him. 
( Ep . iv. 21, ii. 19.) 

VE'LIUS LONGUS. [Longus.] 

VELLEIUS. 1. C. Velleius, a senator, is 
introduced by Cicero as one of the supporters of 
the Epicurean philosophy in his De Natura Denrum 
(i. 6, foil.). He was a friend of the orator L. Cras- 
bus. (Cic. de Orat. iii. 21, de Nat. Dear. i. 21.) 

2. C. Velleius, the grandfather, Velleius the 
father, and Velleius Capito, the uncle of the 
historian Velleius Paterculus, together with Pater¬ 
culus himself, are all spoken of under Pater¬ 
culus. 

3. P. Velleius or Vellaeus, commanded 
an army in the neighbourhood of Thrace in the 
reign of Tiberius, a. d. 21 (Tac. Ann. iii. 39). 

VELLOCA'TUS. [Cartimandua.] 

VENI'LIA, a Roman divinity connected with 
the winds (venti ) and the sea. Virgil and Ovid 
describe her as a nymph, a sister of Amata, and 
the wife of Faunus, by whom she became the 
mother of Turnus, Juturna, and Canens. (Varro, 
de Ling. Lut. v. 72 ; Virg. Aen. x. 75 ; Ov. Met. 
xiv. 334.) [L.S.] 

VENNO, the name of a family of the Plautia 
gens. 1. C. Plautius Venno IIypsaeus, con¬ 
sul b. c. 347 and 341. [IIypsaeus. No. 1.] 

2. L. Plautius Venno, consul b. c. 330 with 
L. Papirius Crassus, carried on war with his col¬ 
league against the Privernates and Fundani. (Liv. 
viii. 19 ; Diod. xvii. 82.) [Vaccus.] 

3. L. Plautius L. p. L. n. Venno, consul 
B. c. 318 with M. Foslius Flaccinator, received 
hostages from the Teanenses and Canusini in 
Apulia. (Fasti Capit. ; Liv. ix. 20 ; Diod. xix. 2.) 

VENNO'NIUS or VENO'NIUS. In the 
enumeration of ancient Roman historians given by 
Cicero ( de Leg. i. 2, comp, ad Att. xii. 3) Venno- 
nius is placed immediately after Fannius, and he 
is mentioned by Dionysius in connection with 
Fabius and Cato. The name docs not occur in 
any other classical work except in the tract Origo 
Gentis Komanae , falsely ascribed to Sex. Aurelius 
Victor [Victor]. We know nothing regarding 
the life of Vennonius, nor are we acquainted with 
the title of his book, nor can we determine what 
period it embraced. We merely gather from 
Cicero that he composed in Latin, and that his 
writings were not less meagre than those of other 
early annalists. (Krause, Vitae et Fragmcnta 
veterum Historicorum Itomanorum, 8vo. Berolin. 
1833; Orelli, Onomasticon Tudianuin s. v. Ven¬ 
nonius.) [W. R.] 

VENNO'NIUS. A few other persons of the 
name are mentioned by Cicero. 

1. Sex. Vennonius, one of the instruments of 
Verres in oppressing the Sicilians. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 39.) 

2. C. Vennonius, a negotiator or money lender 
in Cilicia, was a friend of Cicero, who nevertheless 
refused him a praefectura which he solicited (ad 
Att. vi. 1. § 25, vi. 3. § 5, comp, ad Fam. xiii. 72). 

3. Vennonius Vindicius, mentioned by Cicero 
in his oration for Balbus (c. 25). 

VENOX, C. PLAU'TIUS, censor b. c. 312 
with Ap. Claudius Caecus, resigned his office at 
the end of eighteen months in accordance with the 
Aemilian law, which had limited the duration of 
the censorship to that time ; while his colleague, 
Appius, continued to hold the censorship, in vio- 
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lation of the law, and thus gave his name to the 
Appian road and the Appian aquaeduct, which were 
completed by him. (Fasti Capit. ; Liv. ix. 29, 
33 ; Frontin. de Aquaed. 5.) [Claudius, No. 10.] 
Frontinus states (/. o.) that Plautius obtained the 
surname of Venox from his discovering the springs 
which fed the aquaeduct (“ ob inquisitatas aquae 
venas Venocis cognomen ”), and in the Fasti Capi- 
tolini it is said that he was called Venox during 
his censorship ; but this explanation of the name, 
though repeated by Niebuhr (Hist, of Home , vol. 
iii. p. 308), looks suspicious ; and it is most likely 
that Venox is merely another form of Venno , which 
was borne before the time of the censor by other 
members of the gens. [Venno.] T^e tale of Plau¬ 
tius bringing back the tibicines to Rome in his cen¬ 
sorship, which is commemorated on a coin of Plautius 
Plancus, is related elsewhere. [Vol. III. p. 384, b.] 
VENTI (&vt/j.oi), the winds. They appear 
personified even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary phe¬ 
nomena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, who resides in the island 
Aeolia (Virg. Aen. i. 52, &c. ; comp. Aeolus) ; 
but the other gods also, especially Zeus, exercise 
a power over them. (Horn. //. xii. 281.) Homer 
mentions by name Boreas (north wind), Eurus 
(east wind), Notns (south wind), and Zephyrus 
(west wind). When the funeral pile of Patro- 
chus could not be made to burn, Achilles promised 
to offer sacrifices to the winds, and Iris accord¬ 
ingly hastening to them, found them feasting in 
the palace of Zephyrus in Thrace. Boreas and 
Zephyrus, at the invitation of Iris, forthwith 
hastened across the Thracian sea into Asia, to 
cause the fire to blaze. (Horn. 11. xxiii. 185, &c.; 
comp. ii. 145, &c., v. 534, ix. 5, Od. v. 295.) 
Boreas and Zephyrus are usually mentioned to¬ 
gether by Homer, just as Eurus and Notus. 
(.Comp. Boreas and Zephyrus.) According to 
Hesiod (Theog. 378, &c., 869, &c.), the beneficial 
winds, Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and Zephyrus, 
[.were the sons of Astraeus and Eos, and the de¬ 
structive ones, as Typhon, are said to be the sons 
of Typhoeus. Later, especially philosophical 
writers, endeavoured to define the winds more 
accurately, according to their places in the com¬ 
pass. Thus Aristotle (Meteor, ii. 6), besides the 
four principal winds (Boreas or Aparctias, Eurus, 
Notus, and Zephyrus) mentions three, the Meses, 
Caicias, and Apeliotes, between Boreas and Eurus ; 
between Eurus and Notus he places the Phoe¬ 
nician ; between Notus and Zephyrus he has only 
the Lips, and between Zephyrus and Boreas he 
places the Argestes (Olympias or Sciron) and the 
Thrascias. It must further be observed that ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle, the Eurus is not due east, but 
south-east. In the Museum Pio-Clementinum there 
exists a marble monument upon which the winds 
are described with their Greek and Latin names, 
viz. Septentrio (Aparctias), Eurus (Euros, or south¬ 
east), and between these two Aquilo (Boreas), 
Vultumus (Caicias) and Solanus (Apheliotes). Be¬ 
tween Eurus and Notus (Notos) there is only one, 
the Euroauster (Euronotus) ; between Notus and 
Favonius (Zephyrus) are marked Austro-Africug 
(Libonotus), and Africus (Lips) ; and between 
Favonius and Septentrio we find Chrus (Iapyx) 
and Circius (Thracius). See the tables of the 
winds figured in Gottling’s edit, of Hesiod, p. 39. 
The winds were represented by poets and artists 
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in different ways; the latter usually represented 
them as beings with wings at their heads and 
shoulders (Ov. Met i. 264, &c. j Philostr. Icon. 
i. 24). On the chest of Cypselus, Boreas in the 
act of carrying off Oreithyia, was represented with 
serpents in the place of legs (Paus. v. 19. § 1). 
The most remarkable monument representing the 
winds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus Cyr- 
rhestes at Athens. Each of the eight sides of the 
monument represents one of the eight principal 
winds in a flying attitude. A moveable Triton 
in the centre of the cupola pointed with his staff 
to the wind blowing at the time. All these eight 
figures have wings at their shoulders, all are 
clothed, and the peculiarities of the winds are 
indicated by their bodies and various attributes. 
(Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb . p. 140, &c.) Black lambs 
were offered as sacrifices to the destructive winds, 
and white ones to favourable or good winds. 
(Aristoph. Ran. 845 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 117.) Bo¬ 
reas had a temple on the river Ilissus in Attica 
(Herod, vii. 189 ; comp. Paus. viii. 27. § 9), and 
between Titane and Sicyon there was an altar of 
the winds, upon which a priest offered a sacrifice 
to the winds once in every year. (Paus. ii. 12. 
§ 1.) Zephyrus had an altar on the sacred road 
to Eleusis. (i. 37. § 1.) [L. S.J 

P. VENTI'DTUS BASSUS. “This man 
was a native of Picenum, and having fought 
against the Romans, when the allies were at war 
with them, he was made prisoner by Pompeius 
Strabo, and appeared in his triumphal procession 
in chains: after this, being manumitted, he was 
admitted into the Senate in course of time, and 
was then made praetor in the time of Caesar, and 
attained to such honour as to conquer the Parthians 
and to enjoy a triumph for his victory.” (Dion 
Cass, xliii. 51.) Pompeius Strabo triumphed 
b. c. 89, and Ventidius b. c. 38, fifty years later, 
whence we must* infer that he was quite a youth 
when he was captured by the Romans. A. Gel- 
lius (xv. 4 ; with which compare Val. Max. vi. 9. 
§ 9 ; Juv. vii. 199), who has a short chapter on 
Bassus, says that he was of mean parentage, and 
that when Pompeius Strabo took Asculum, Bussus 
and his mother were made prisoners ; and that 
Bassus lay in his mother’s lap when she appeared 
in the triumphal procession. When he grew up 
to man’s estate, he got a poor living by under¬ 
taking to furnish mules and vehicles for those 
magistrates who went from Rome to administer a 
province. This early occupation of Bassus was 
not forgotten when he became consul, and the 
Romans, who have always had a taste for satire, 
reminded Bassus of that which was not his dis¬ 
grace but his honour, in the following verse, which 
is recorded by Gellius: 

Nam mulos qui fricabat consul factus est. 

Plancus, in a letter to Cicero (ad Fam. x. 18), 
calls Bassus, Ventidius Mulio, in allusion to his 
early occupation. 

In this humble employment Bassus became 
known to C. Julius Caesar, whom he accompanied 
into Gaul; but he is not mentioned in Caesar’s 
Commentaries. In the civil war he executed 
Caesar’s orders with ability, and became a favourite 
of his great commander. He obtained the rank of 
tribunus plebis, a seat in the Roman senate, and 
he was mafle a praetor for b. c. 43. 

After Caesar’s death Bassus sided with M. An- 
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tonius in the war of Mutina (b. c. 43). During 
the siege of Mutina he raised two legions in the 
colonies of Caesar, and a third in Picenum, his 
native country, and he stayed there, says Appian, 
waiting to see how things would turn out. He 
afterwards conducted his legions through the Apen¬ 
nines without any opposition from Caesar Octavi- 
anus, who had already defeated Antonius before 
Mutina, and he joined Antonius at Vada Sabatia 
on the Ligurian coast. (Cic. ad Fam . x. 33 and 34, 
xi. 10.) After the reconciliation between Antonius 
and Oetavianus near Bononia, Ventidius was made 
consul suffectus with C. Carrinas (b. c. 43), Octa- 
vianus having resigned his consulship, and Q. Pe- 
dius having died. (Veil. Pat. ii. 65, Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 15.) In B. c. 42 Ventidius was one of the 
legates of Antonius in Gallia Transalpina, with Q. 
Fufius Calenus, and stopped some soldiers of Caesar 
Oetavianus from crossing the Alps, whom Caesar 
had sent into Spain. (Dion Cass, xl viii. 10.) 
This took place during the quarrel of Caesar with 
Fulvia and the consul L. Antonius, the brother of 
Marcus. Ventidius and the other legate of Anto¬ 
nius made no great effort to relieve L. Antonius 
when he was besieged by Caesar in Perusia (Ap¬ 
pian, Bell. Civ. v. 31, 35) ; but there appear to 
have been some reasons why they could not safely 
move from their position. After the capture of 
Perusia (b. c. 40) Ventidius kept his forces to¬ 
gether, and was joined by those of Plancus, who 
had riui away. In this year M. Antonius and 
Caesar came to terms. 

While M. Antonius was engaged in Italy (b. c. 
39), he sent Bassus as his legatus into Asia to 
oppose Labienus, whom he pursued to the moun¬ 
tains of Taurus, where Labienus waited for the 
Parthians, and Bassus for re-inforcements. Ven¬ 
tidius, being afraid of the Parthian cavalry which 
had arrived, posted himself on high ground, where 
he was attacked by the Parthians, whom he re¬ 
pelled and defeated. The Parthians made their 
escape towards Cilicia, followed by Bassus, who 
halted when he came in sight of the camp of 
Labienus. The men of Labienus, being discouraged 
by the defeat of the Parthians, he attempted to 
escape by night ; but many of his men were cut off, 
and the rest came over to Bassus. Labienus was 
caught in Cilicia by Demetrius, a freedman of 
Caesar, and put to death. (Dion, xlviii. 39, 40 ; 
Florus, iv. 9.) Bassus sent forward Popedius Silo 
to occupy the passes of Amanus, but Barzaphanes, 
or, as Dion calls him, Phamapates, who com¬ 
manded under Pacorus, was in possession of the 
passes, and Silo was in great danger of being de¬ 
stroyed with his troops, when Bassus came to his 
assistance and defeated Barzaphanes, who fell in 
the battle. Bassus now took possession of all 
Syria easily, except Aradus, and Palestine also. 
Bassus exacted large sums from King Antigonus, 
Antiochus of Commagene, and Malchus, a Naba- 
thaean chieftain, on the ground of their having 
aided Pacorus. The senate conferred no honours 
on Bassus for his victories, beoause he was only 
acting as the legatus of Antonius. 

In the following year (Dion Cass. xlix. 19, 21) 
Pacorus collected his troops and advanced towards 
Syria. The troops of Ventidius were dispersed in 
winter quarters, and he wished to gain time. He 
contrived to deceive Pacorus by making him be¬ 
lieve that he feared that the Parthians would not 
cross the Euphrates at the Zeugma, the usual place ; 
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for if they did cross there, as he hoped they would, VENTTDIUS CUMA'NUS, procurator of 
he should be able to take advantage of the high Judaea about a. d. 50, is spoken of more at length 
ground at that place to oppose the Parthian cavalry, under Antonius Felix. [Vol. II. p. 143, a.] 
fiassus confidentially communicated this to a petty VENULEIA, the wife apparently of P. Li- 
chieftain, a native of Cyrrhestica, who was about cinius Crasaus Dives, consul B. c. 97. (Cic. ad 
him ; and, as he expected, the chieftain, who was Att. xii. 24.) 

favourable to the Parthians, sent the information VENULEIUS. 1. A Roman senator put to 
to Pacorus. It turned out as Bassus wished: death by Sulla in B. c. 82. (Florus, iii. 21. §26 ; 


Pacorus, believing that Ventidius wished to meet 
him at the Zeugma, did not cross the Euphrates 
there, but advanced by a longer route, which took 
him forty days, and gave Bassus time to collect 
his forces. (Frontin. Stratagem. L 6. § 6.) The 
Parthians were defeated in Cyrrhestica, and Pa¬ 
corus fell in the battle. The head of Pacorus was 
sent round to the Syrian cities, which induced them 
to keep quiet. Eutropius (vii. 3) Bays that Bassus 
killed Pacorus, the son of king Orodes, on the same 
day on which Orodes had killed Crassus through 
the means of his general Surena. Bassus then 
moved against Antiochus, king of Commagene, on 
the pretext that he had not given up some slaves 
to him, but in reality to ease king Antiochus of 
some of his money. 

In the mean time Antonius arrived, and so far 
from being pleased with the success of Ventidius, 
he showed great jealousy of him, and treated him 
in an unworthy manner. It is said that Antiochus 
had offered Ventidius a thousand talents as the 
price of peace, and that Antonius, who undertook 
the siege of Samosata, was obliged to be content 
with three hundred. (Plut. Anton, c. 34.) 

The Senate decreed to Antonius a supplicatio 
and a triumph for the victories of Ventidius ; and 
Antonius rewarded his general by dismissing him 
from his employment. Yet the services of Ven¬ 
tidius were too great to be overlooked ; and on his 
coming to Rome he had a triumph in November 
B. c. 38. Nothing more is known of him. 

Bassus was often cited (Plin. II. N. vii. 43) as 
an instance of a man who rose from the lowest con¬ 
dition to the highest honours ; a captive became a 
Roman consul and enjoyed a triumph ; but this 
was in a period of revolution. It is probable that 
the talents of Bassus made Caesar and Antonius 
think it prudent to reward such a man and se¬ 
cure his services. 

As to Publius Ventidius, who is named in the 
text of Appian {Bell. Civ. i. 47) as a commander in 
the Marsic war, see the note in Schweighaeuser’s 
edition of Appian. It is very improbable that P. 
Ventidius Bassus commanded in that war ; and 
besides this, Borne authorities state that he was a 
child when he was taken prisoner. 

The annexed coin, struck by Ventidius Bassus, 
lias on the obverse the head of M. Antonius. 
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(In addition to the authorities cited, see Florus, 
iv. 0, and notes in Duker’s edition } and the pas¬ 
sages in Dion Cassius, with the notes of Reimams; 
and Drumann, GeschiclUe Roms , Antonii.) [G.L.] 


Oros. v. 21.) 

2. A decumanus in Sicily, one of the vile in¬ 
struments of Verres in oppressing the province. 
(Cic. Verr. iii. 42.) 

3. A legatus apparently of C. Calvisius Sabinus 
in Africa, was deprived of his lictors by Q. Cor- 
nificius, when he took possession of the province in 
b. c. 43. (Cic. ad Fam . xii. 30. § 7.) [Corap. 
Vol. III. p. 680, a.] 

L. VENULEIUS APRONIA'NUS. 1. Con¬ 
sul suffectus under Domitian, A. d. 92. 2. Consul 
under Hadrian a. d. 123 with Q. Articuleius Pae- 
tinus. 3. Consul under M. Aurelius A. D. 168 
with L. Sergius Paul us (Fasti). 

VENULEIUS SAT URN PN US. [Satur- 

NINUS.] 

VENUS, the goddess of love among the Ro¬ 
mans, and more especially of sensual love. Pre¬ 
viously to her identification with the Greek 
Aphrodite, she was one of the least important di¬ 
vinities in the religion of the Romans, and it is 
observed by the ancients themselves, that her name 
was not mentioned in any of the documents re¬ 
lating to the kingly period of Roman history. 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) This is further evident from 
the fact that at no time a festival was celebrated 
in honour of Venus, for the Vinalia (on the 23d of 
April and 19th of August) were quite a different 
festival, and were connected with this goddess 
only by a misinterpretation of the name (Diet, of 
Ant. s. v. Vinalia ), which led courtesans to regard 
the 23d of April as a holiday of their own, and to 
worship the goddess on that day in their peculiar 
way in a temple outside the city. (Ov. Fast. iv. 
865.) In later times several other solemnities 
were celebrated to Venus in the month of April, 
partly because that month being the beginning of 
spring, was thought to be particularly sacred to 
the goddess of love, and partly because the belief 
had gradually gained ground that Venus, as the 
beloved of Mars, was concerned in the origin of 
the Roman people. This latter point gained sup¬ 
port from the legend which made Aeneas a son of 
Anchises and Aphrodite (identified with Venus ; 
see Ov. Fast. iv. 135 ; Plut. Num. 19 ; Macrob. 
1. c. ; Laur. Lyd. De Mens. iv. 45). There was 
at Lavinium a sanctuary of Venus common to all 
Latium, the ceremonies at which were performed by 
the people of Ardea, but its age cannot be defineA 
(Strab. p. 232.) At Rome we may notice the 
following circumstances as proving the worship of 
Venus to have been established there at an early 
time. There was a stone chapel with an image of 
Venus Murtea or Murcia in the Circus near to 
the spot where the altar of Consus was concealed. 
(Fest. p. 149, ed. MUller; Apul. Met . vi. 395 ; 
Tertull. De Sped. 8 ; Varro, De L. L. v. 154; Liv. 
i. 33 ; August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 16.) The surname 
Murtea or Murcia shows that the myrtle-tree stood 
in some relation to the goddess, and it is actually 
said that in ancient times there was a myrtle grove 
in front of her sanctuary below the Aventine* 
(Plin. H. N. xv. 36j Serv. ad Aen. i. 724 ; Plut. 

4k 4 
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Quaert. 1lorn. 20.) It must however be observed 
that some of the ecclesiastical writers preferred 
taking the surname Murcia in the sense of “ stupid 
or “ dull" (from murcus). Another ancient sur¬ 
name of Venus was Cloacina, which, according to 
Lactantius (i. 20), was derived from the fact thai 
her image was found in the great sewer {cloaca), 
and was set up by the Sabine king, T. Tatius, ii 
a temple near the forum. (Comp. Liv. iii. 48 
Plaut. Cured, iv. 1. 10.) If Venus had been one 
of the divinities of the lower world, this story 
might be intelligible enough, but as such was not 
the case, it appears to be nothing but an etymo¬ 
logical inference from the name. Cloaca is con¬ 
nected with cluere , Cluilia , Cloelia , /cAu^eii/, lucre 
(i. e. purgare ), and there is a tradition that T. 
Tatius and llomulus, after the war which had 
arisen out of the rape of the Sabine women, or¬ 
dered their subjects to purify themselves before 
the image of Venus Cluacina. (Plin. //. N. xv. 29 ; 
comp. Serv. ad Am. i. 724, where purgare must 
be read for pugnare.) This explanation agrees 
'perfectly with the belief of the ancients that T. 
Tatius was the founder of marriage ; and Venus 
Cloacina, accordingly, is the goddess presiding 
over and purifying the sexual intercourse in mar¬ 
riage. A third ancient surname of the goddess is 
Calva, under which she had two temples in the 
neighbourhood of the Capitol. Some believed that 
one of them had been built by Ancus Marcius, 
because his wife was in danger of losing her hair ; 
others thought that it was a monument of a pa¬ 
triotic act of the Roman women, who during the 
siege of the Gauls cut off their hair and gave it 
to the men to make strings for their bows, and 
others again to the fancies and caprices of lovers, 
calvere signifying “ to teaze.” (Serv. ad Acn. i. 
724 ; Lactant. i. 20 ; Nonius, p. 6.) But it probably 
refers to the fact that on her wedding day the 
bride, either actually or symbolically, cut off a lock 
of hair to sacrifice it to Venus. (Pers. Sat. ii. 70, 
with the Schol.) In these, the most ancient sur¬ 
names of Venus, we must recognise her primitive 
character and attributes. In later times her wor¬ 
ship became much more extended, and the identi¬ 
fication with the Greek Aphrodite introduced va¬ 
rious new attributes. At the beginning of the 
second Punic war, the worship of Venus Erycina 
or Erucina was introduced from Sicily, and a 
temple was dedicated to her on the Capitol, to 
which subsequently another was added outside the 
Colline gate. (Liv. xxii. 9, 10, xxiii. 30, 31, xl. 
34 j Ov, Rem. Am. 549 ; P. Victor, Reg. Urb. v.) 
In the year b.c. 114, a Vestal virgin was killed 
by lightning, and her body was found naked ; as 
the general moral corruption, especially among 
the Vestals, was believed to be the cause of this 
disaster, the Sibylline books were consulted which 
contained the order to build a temple of Venus 
Verticordia (the goddess who turns the hearts of 
men) on the via Salaria. (Ov. Fast. iv. 160 ; Val. 
Max. viil 15. § 12.) After the close of the 
Samnite war, Fabius Gurges founded the worship 
of Venus Obsequens and Postvota ; Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger that of Venus Genitrix, in which 
he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who 
added that of Venus Victrix. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 
724.) The antiquity of the worship of Venus 
Militaris, Barbata and Equestris is unknown (Serv. 

1. c .; Macrob. Sat. iii. 8) ; but the sanctuaries of 
Venus Rhamnusia, Placida, and Alma are all of 
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a very late date. (P. Viet. Reg. Urb. v. x. xii.) 
Lastly, we may remark, that Venus is also said to 
have presided over gardens. (Varro, De R. R. i. 
1 ; Plin. H. N. xix. 4 ; Fest. p. 58, ed. MUller ; 
compare Hartung, Die Rdig. der Rom. vol. ii. p. 
248, &c.) [L. S.] 

VENUSTUS, artist. This name is found on 
the celebrated marble of Antium, as that of a 
freedman of the imperial family, in the time of 
Claudius, whose profession is described by the 
letters SPEC, which Vulpi interprets Speculator , 
but which, according to Raoul-Rochette, should be 
read Speclarius , that is, a manufacturer of the glass 
ornaments employed in the decoration of houses. 
M. R. Rochette brings forward strong arguments 
in support of his opinion, showing that there was a 
distinct class of such artists, speclarii , speculorum. 
or speculariorum fabri, , and that they existed at 
Rome as a body corporate, Collegium Spedariorum. 
( Tabul. Antiat. v. 23. p. 15, Rom. 1726, 4to ; R. 
Rochette, Lettre d M. Schoi'n , pp. 422—425, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

VENU'TIUS. [Cartimandua]. 
VERA'NIA, the wife of Piso Licinianus, who 
was' adopted by the emperor Galba. After the 
murder of her husband in a. d. 69, she obtained 
his head from Otho and buried it together with 
his body. (Tac. Hist. i. 47 ; Plut. GaU>. 28 ; Plin. 
Ep. ii. 20.) [Piso, No. 31.] 

Q. VERA'NIUS, was appointed by Tiberius 
the Caesar’s legatus or governor of Cappadocia, 
when the country was reduced to the form of a 
Roman province in a. d. 18. Veranius was one of 
the friends of Gerinanicus, and accordingly took an 
active part in a. d. 20 in the prosecution of Cn. Piso, 
who was believed to have poisoned Gerinanicus. 
After the death of Piso in this year [Piso, No. 23], 
Veranius was rewarded with one of the priestly 
dignities. He was consul in the reign of Claudius 

a. d. 49 with C. Pompeius Gallus. In the reign 
of Nero, a. d. 58 he succeeded Didius Gallus as 
governor of Britain, but died there within a year, 
and was followed in the government by Suetonius 
Paulinus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, 74, iii. 10, 13, 17, 
19, xii. 5, xiv. 29, Agr. 14.) It was probably to 
bis Veranius that Onosander dedicated his work 
in military tactics. [Onosander.] 

VERA'TIUS, CN. EGNA'TIUS, a Roman 
historian, mentioned only by Aurelius Victor {de 
Oriq. Gent. Rom. init.). 

VERA'TIUS or NERA'TIUS, P.FU'LVIUS, 
called by Cicero lectissimus homo y accused Milo in 

b. c. 52. (Cic. pro Flacc. 20 ; Ascon. in Mil. 
pp. 40, 54, ed. Orelli.) 

VERAX, the nephew of Civilis, assisted the 
latter in his war against the Romans, a. d. 70. 
Tac. Hist. v. 20.) [Civilis.] 
VERCINGETORIX, the celebrated chieftain 
►f the Arvemi, who carried on war with great 
ability against Caesar in b. c. 52. The history of 
this war, which occupies the seventh book of 
Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic war, has been 
related elsewhere. [Caesar, p. 548.] It is only 
lecessary to mention here that after Vercingetorix 
Fell into Caesar’s hands on the capture of Alesia, he 
was kept in chains and subsequently taken to Rome, 
where he adorned the triumph of his conqueror in 
B. c. 45 and was afterwards put to death. (Dion 
Cass. xl. 41, xliii. 19 ; Plut. Caes. 27.) 

VERGASILLAUNUS, a chief of the Arvemi 
and a consobrinus of Vercingetorix, was one of the 
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generals of the latter in the war against Caesar in 
B. c. 52. He was defeated and taken prisoner in 
the great battle which was fought to relieve the 
siege of Alesia. (Caes. B. G. vii. 76,83, 88.) 

VERGILIA'NUS. [Virgilianus.] 

YERGrLIUS. [Virgiuus.] 

VERGI'NIUS. [Virginius.] 

VERI'NA, AE'LIA, the wife of Leo I, by 
whom she had a daughter Ariadne, married to 
Zeno. Leo left the kingdom to his grandson 
Leo II., the son of Ariadne and Zeno, who only 
lived a few months, and was succeeded by his 
father Zeno. The subsequent history of Verina is 
given under Zeno. 

VERMINA, the son of Syphax, king of the 
Massaesylians, the westernmost tribe of the Nu- 
midians, is first mentioned in b. c. 204, when he 
took the field with his father against their rival 
Masinissa, whom they defeated. After the defeat 
and capture of his father in the following year 
[Syphax], Yermina continued faithful to the 
Carthaginians. He joined Hannibal soon after he 
landed in Africa, but he was not present at the 
battle of Zama, as he was probably engaged in 
collecting forces in his own dominions. He arrived 
very soon after the battle at the head of a con¬ 
siderable army, but was attacked by the Romans 
and defeated with great loss. Fifteen thousand of 
his men were slain and twelve hundred taken 
prisoners ; Vermina himself escaped with difficulty 
accompanied by only a few horsemen. He had 
now no alternative but submission. In B. c. 200 
he sent an embassy to Rome, praying for forgive¬ 
ness, and begging that the senate would call him 
a king, an ally, and a friend. The senate replied 
that he must first sue for peace, and that they 
would send commissioners into his kingdom to 
dictate the terms on which it would be granted. 
When the commissioners arrived in Africa, they 
were received by Vermina with the greatest respect. 
A peace was concluded with him, the terms of 
which are not mentioned, but we know that the 
greater part of his hereditary dominions was be¬ 
stowed upon Masinissa. (Liv. xxix. 33 ; Appian, 
Pun . 33 ; Liv. xxx. 36, 40, xxxi. 11,19.) [Ma¬ 
sinissa.] 

VERRES, C. [CORNELIUS ?] 1. Was a Ro¬ 
man senator, who appears to have been connected 
by birth, adoption, or emancipation with the 
Cornelia gens. Cicero, whoso anger Verres had 
incurred by interfering in his election for the 
aedileship b. c. 70, calls him a veteran briber and 
manager of votes. Verres took alarm at his son’s 
reckless proceedings in Sicily, b. c. 73—71 ; and 
although he supplicated the senate in his behalf, 
despatched special messengers to Syracuse with 
warnings to be more circumspect in future. The 
elder Verres had a share in his son’s pillage of 
the Sicilians. ( Verrin . i. 8, 9, ii. 1. 23, 39, 40 j 
Pseud. A scon, in Vemn.; in Q. Caecil. proem.) 

2. Son of the preceding, was born about b. c. 
112. It is remarkable that the gentile name of 
the Verres family is nowhere mentioned. In more 
than one passage of the Verrine orations, Cicero 
seems on the point of giving their full appellation 
to the Verres, but always withholds it apparently 
as notorious. It was probably Cornelius, although 
there seems to have been some connection also with 
the Caecilii Metelli. ( Verrin, ii. 2. 26, 56.) 
Sulla, on his return from Greece b. c.'83, created 
a numerous body of Comelii by emancipating 
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slaves and filling up vacancies in the senate with 
aliens and freedmen (Appian, B. C. i. 100) ; and 
at the time of the younger Verres’s praetorship 
Cornelius was the most ordinary surname at Rome. 
(Cic. Com. p. 450, Orelli.) Now we know of no 
extraordinary increase of the Gens Caecilia at 
this period, while the augmentation of the Gens 
Cornelia is certain. (Comp. Appian, 1. c . with Cic. 
Verrin. iii. 28, 49.) The connection of the Caecilii 
Metelli with Verres, if not assumed for a temporary 
purpose (ii. 2. 26, 56), may perhaps be thus ex¬ 
plained. If the elder Verres were originally a 
freedman or a kinsman of Sulla, and raised by him 
to senatorian rank, he would take in the one case 
or he would bear in the other the gentile name of 
Cornelius. That he was Sulla’s kinsman is not al¬ 
together improbable, since that branch of the Gens 
Cornelia had fallen into decay (Plut. Sull. 1), and 
may have contained more than one cognomen. But 
Sulla’s fourth wife was Caecilia Metella, daughter 
of L. Caecilius Metellus Dalmaticus [No. 13], 
and through her Verres, when it suited him, may 
have claimed affinity with the Metelli. Verres 
may even have derived his relationship to this 
house or to the Comelii from his mother’s family, 
whom Cicero mentions with respect (ii. 1. 49). 
On the other hand, among Cicero’s innumerable 
taunts, none directly reproaches Verres with a 
servile or even an obscure origin, although he men¬ 
tions many ignoble Comelii, e. g. Artemidorus 
Cornelius, a physician and others jampridem im - 
1 rrobi) repente Comelii ” (ii. 1. 26, 27. 3. 28, 49, 
iv. 13. § 30). The elder Verres and his kinsman 
Q. Verres are described as veteran bribers and 
corrupters (i. 8. 9), but without allusion to servile 
or libertine birth. Verres itself too is a genuine 
Italian name, like Capra, Taurus, Ovinius, Suil- 
lius, and seems to have had its proper correlate in 
Scrofa (Varr. R. R. ii. 1). The question probably 
admits of no positive solution, and it is even pos¬ 
sible that as in the cases of Marius, Mumraius, 
and Sertorius, who bore no family-name, the family 
of Verres may have borne no gentile name. (See 
Muretus, Var. Led. iii. 8.) 

The impeachment of Verres derives its import¬ 
ance from the cause rather than the criminal. We 
have no evidence to his character beyond the 
charges of his great antagonist, and even the de¬ 
fence of him which Hortensius published and 
Quintilian read {Inst. x. 1. §23), referred to some 
other prosecution. To depict Verres in Cicero’s 
colours would be to draw an anomalous monster, 
and to transcribe the greater portion of the im¬ 
peachment. It will be more consistent, therefore, 
with our purpose and our limits to refer generally 
to the Verrine orations for the catalogue of his 
crimes and the delineation of his character, espe¬ 
cially since the notorious licence of ancient invec¬ 
tive, and the circumstances under which Cicero 
spoke, render exaggeration certain, while we have 
no means of sifting or softening it Individually 
Verres was a very ordinary person, with brutal in¬ 
stincts, manners, and associates, conspicuous in a 
demoralized age, and in an incurably corrupt class 
of men, — the provincial governors under the com¬ 
monwealth,—for his licentiousness, rapacity, and 
cruelty. Generically as the representative of that 
class Verres became an important personage, since 
upon the issue of his trial depended the senate’s 
tenure of the judicia, the prevalence of the oligarchy, 
and the very existence of the provincial and colonial 
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empire of Rome. We shall, therefore, briefly give 
the dates and periods of Verres’s public career, and 
dwell rather on the history of the cause than on 
that of the criminal. 

That he took an active part in Sulla’s proscrip¬ 
tion may be inferred from Cicero ( Verrin. i. 1. 
§ 16), who, while exploring the darkest recesses 
of the defendant’s life, purposely passes over his 
apprenticeship in crime,—“ Omni tempore Sullano 
eoe accmatime circumscripto ”—as common to the 
times, and not peculiar to the man. For a like 
reason he excepts from exposure whatever vices 
and excesses Verres had displayed or committed 
previous to his holding a public magistracy. 

Verres was quaestor to Cn. Papinus Carbo 
(No. 7) in his third consulship B. c. 82. He was 
therefore at that period of the Marian faction 
(Schol. Gronov. in Veirin. p. 387, Orelli), which 
he quitted for that of Sulla, betraying Carbo by 
desertion, and the republic by embezzling the 
monies with which as quaestor he was intrusted 
for the administration of Cisalpine Gaul. Sulla 
sent his new adherent to Beneventum, where he 
was allowed a share of the confiscated estates, 
but at the same time narrowly watched by the 
veterans. He was, however, called to account for 
his receipts from the treasury by the quaestores 
aerarii for B. c. 81, with what result is unknown. 
Verres next appears in the suite of Cn. Cornelius 
Dolabella (No. 6), praetor of Cilicia in b. c. 80— 
79, and one of the most rapacious and oppressive 
of the provincial governors. On the death of the 
regular quaestor C. Malleolus, Verres, who had 
been Dolabella’s legatus, became his pro-quaestor. 
In Verres Dolabella found an active and unscru¬ 
pulous agent, and, in return, connived at his ex¬ 
cesses. But the proquaestor proved as faithless 
to Dolabella as he had been to Carbo ; turned 
evidence against him on his prosecution by M. 
Scaurus in b. c. 78, and by shifting his own crimes 
to the praetor’s account, and stipulating for a par¬ 
don for himself, mainly contributed to the verdict 
against Dolabella. During this pro-quaestorship 
Verres first acquired or affected a taste for the fine 
arts. It is not clear, indeed, wheth< r Cicero be¬ 
lieved him to possess a genuine relish for the 
beautiful, or whether he considered the legate’s 
appropriations-as a mere brutal lust of pillage, and 
a means of purchasing the support of the oligarchy 
at Rome. The criminality of the acts was the 
same. But Cicero at one time describes Verres, 
ironically, as a fine gentleman and a connoisseur ; 
and, at another, as better fitted for a porter than 
an artist ( Verrin . ii. 4. 44, 57). The wealth 
Verres acquired in Achaia and Asia, he employed 
in securing a praetorship in b. c. 74. The lot as¬ 
signed to him the urbana jurisdictio, and he re¬ 
hearsed at Rome the blunders, the venality, and 
the licence, which afterwards marked his Sicilian 
administration. His official duties were mostly 
discharged by his clerks and his freedwoman and 
mistress Chelidon. Without the interest of the 
latter, indeed, nothing could be obtained from 
him, and she, accordingly, charged high for exert¬ 
ing it. The city-praetor was the guardian of 
orphans ; the curator of public buildings, civil and 
religious ; the chief judge in equity ; and the sit¬ 
ting magistrate within the bounds of the pomae- 
riura. during his year of office. In each of 
these departments, according to Cicero, Verres vio¬ 
lated a trust He defrauded the son of his pre- 
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decessor in the Cilician quaestorship, C. Malleolus, 
of his patrimony: he exacted from the heir and 
executors of P. Junius a heavy fine for neglecting 
to repair the temple of Castor; and intercepted 
the fine from the state’s coffers ; and, instead of 
rebuilding, whitewashed the defective columns of 
the temple ; his edicts varied with the person or 
rather with the price, and were drawn in defiance 
of precedent, law, and common sense ; and un¬ 
less his political preferences were for the moment 
suspended by his avarice or his lust, his summary 
decisions were invariably favourable to the oligar¬ 
chical party. In b. c. 74, occurred the notorious 
Judicium Junianum [Junius, No. 5]. In this 
transaction, Verres was not bo deeply involved as 
others of his party ; but neither was he exempt 
from the ignominy attached to the verdict, since 
he declared that the list of the judices had been 
tampered with, and their signatures forged, him¬ 
self having previously subscribed the list, and 
sanctioned the verdict officially. The repeal of 
Sulla’s laws had been guarded against by the 
dictator himself, who imposed a mulct on any 
person who should attempt to abrogate or modify 
any portion of the Cornelian constitution. But 
in b. c. 75, M. Aurelius Cotta as consul brought 
forward a bill for exempting the tribunes of the 
plebs from that clause of the Lex Cornelia 
which excluded them from the higher offices of 
the commonwealth, and Q. Opimius, tribune of 
the plebs, introduced it to the comitia. Opimius, 
in the following year, was condemned and fined 
by Verres for this offence : his property was put up 
to auction, and Verres enriched himself equally at 
the expense of the defendant and the treasury. 
On the expiration of his praetorship, Verres ob¬ 
tained the wealthiest and most important province 
of the empire. Sicily was not merely the granary 
of Rome, but from its high civilisation, its pro¬ 
ductive soil and vicinity to Italy, had long been 
the favourite resort of Roman capitalists. The yoke 
of conquest pressed more lightly on this island 
than on any other of the state’s dependencies. 
The ancient Greek nobility had rather gained 
than lost by their change of rulers: the fiscal re¬ 
gulations of the Hieros and Gel os were retained: 
the exemptions which the Marcelli had granted 
and the Scipios confirmed, were respected ; and 
the Sicilians hardly regretted their turbulent de¬ 
mocracies in the enjoyment of personal freedom 
and social luxury. Verres and his predecessor 
Sacerdos came to the government of that province 
at a critical period. Two servile wars had re¬ 
cently swept over the island, and during the two 
years of Verres’s administration, Italy itself was 
ravaged by Spartans, and the Mediterranean 
swarmed with the Cilician pirates. The loss or the 
retention of Sicily was, therefore, an object of higher 
moment than ever to Rome ; and even an ordinary 
praetor might have risked by supineness or ca¬ 
price this portion of the state-demesnes. But 
in Verres,' Sicily received a governor, who, even in 
tranquil times, would have tried its allegiance or 
provoked disaffection. Accompanied by his son, 
his daughter's husband, and a suite of rapacious 
clerks, parasites and pandars, he began his extor¬ 
tions even before he landed in the island. No 
class of its inhabitants was exempted from bis 
avarice, his cruelty, or his insults. The wealthy 
had money or works of art to yield up; the 
middle classes might be made to pay heavier im- 
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posts; and the exports of the vineyards, the 
arable land, and the loom, be saddled with heavier 
hardens. By capricious changes or violent abro¬ 
gation of their compacts, Verres reduced to beg¬ 
gary both the producers and the farmers of the 
revenue. On the native Greeks, he accumulated 
worse evils than the worst of their ancient despots, 
the worst of their mobs, or the worst of their pre¬ 
vious praetors had inflicted. His three years’ rule 
desolated the island more effectually than the two 
recent servile wars, and than the old struggle be¬ 
tween Carthage and Rome for the possession of 
the island. Messana alone, where he deposited his 
spoils and provided for himself a retreat, was 
spared by Verres; but even Messana sighed for 
the mild government of Sacerdos, and for the ar¬ 
rival of the new praetor Arrius, whom the war 
with Spartacus detained in Italy, and whose de¬ 
tention added eighteen months to the sufferings 
of the Sicilians. Verres, therefore, instead of re¬ 
turning to Italy in b. c. 72, remained nearly three 
years in his government, and so diligently em¬ 
ployed his opportunities, that he boasted of having 
amassed enough for a life of opulence, even if he 
were compelled to disgorge two-thirds of his 
plunder in stifling inquiry or purchasing an ac¬ 
quittal. The remainder of Verres’s life is con¬ 
tained in the history of the Verrine orations, which 
we shall presently examine. On his condemnation, 
he retired to Marseilles, retaining so much of his 
ill-gotten wealth, as to render him careless of 
public opinion, and so many of his treasures of art, 
as to cause, eventually, his proscription by M. 
Antonius in b. c. 43. Before his death, Verres had 
the consolation of hearing of the murder of his 
great enemy Cicero, and during his long exile of 
twenty-seven years, had the satisfaction of wit¬ 
nessing from his retreat the convulsions of the 
republic, and the calamities of the friends who 
abandoned, and of the judges who convicted him. 
Verres married a sister of a Roman eques, Vettius 
Chilo (Verrin. ii. 3. 71, 72), by whom he had a 
son, whom, at fifteen years of age, he admitted as 
the spectator and partner of his vices ( lb. 9. 68 ; 
Pseudo Ascon. in loc .), and a daughter, who was 
married at the time of her accompanying Verres to 
Sicily. (Sen. Suas. p. 43, Bip. ed. ; Lactant Div. 
Inst. ii. 4.) 

The trial of Verres was a political as well as a 
judicial cause. From the tribunate of the Gracchi 
(b. c. 133—123), when the judicia were trans¬ 
ferred to the equites, to the dictatorship of Sulla 
(b. c. 81— 79), who restored them to the senate, 
there had been an eager contest at Rome for the 
judicial power. The equites and the senators had 
proved equally corrupt, and the Marian party, sup¬ 
ported by the Italians and the provincials, cla¬ 
moured loudly for a reform of the courts. Verres 
was a criminal whose condemnation might justify 
Sulla’s law, whose acquittal would prove the unfit¬ 
ness of the senate for the judicial office. Cicero, 
accordingly, in his introductory speech ( Verrin. i.), 
puts “this alternative prominently forward.” In 
Verres’s condemnation, he urges upon the senato- 
rian bench of judices, “ lies your order’s safety ; in 
his acquittal, your degradation now and hence¬ 
forward.” This rather than the weight of evi¬ 
dence adduced was the k priori ground for Verres’s 
condemnation. The defendant himself had neither 
previous reputation nor ancestral honours to re¬ 
commend him. At first, guilty compliance, and 
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afterwards unblushing corruption, had been bis 
steps to preferment. He was supported by the 
Metelli, the Scipios, and Hortensius, because their 
interests were accidentally involved with his. But 
the reasons which detract from the individual im¬ 
portance of Verres add historical value to the im¬ 
peachment. Verres was the representative of the 
grosser elements of a revolutionary era, as Catiline 
was of its periodical crimes and turbulence. And 
with every allowance for exaggeration on Cicero’s 
part, Verres was a type of Roman provincial go¬ 
vernors, and, as such, his career forms no unim¬ 
portant chapter in the annals of the expiring com¬ 
monwealth. 

Cicero had been Lilybaean quaestor in Sicily 
in b. c. 75, and on his departure from that island 
had promised his good offices to the Sicilians, when¬ 
ever they might demand them. They committed 
to him the prosecution of Verres. For a rising 
advocate at the bar, depending on his own exer¬ 
tions alone for preferment, the opportunity was 
critical, whether for advancement or defeat. On 
the one hand, Cicero’s attack on the aristocracy 
would win for him the equites* and the people ; 
on the other, it closed upon him an effective 
source of patronage, and involved him with a party 
which he deserted on the first occasion. He 
seems, however, without scruple to have redeemed 
his promise to the Sicilians, and to have heartily 
entered into their cause. The Verrine trial is one 
of the three eras of Cicero’s life, and perhaps that 
in which his cause was best, and his motives were 
most pure. He may have amplified the vices of 
Verres ; he could scarcely exaggerate the faults of 
the provincial government of Rome. In the con¬ 
duct of the prosecution, he infringed upon no law: 
on obtaining his verdict, he displayed no offen¬ 
sive vanity. In Catiline and Antonius, he was op¬ 
posed to political rivals : in Verres, he encountered 
the enemy of the law, of social and domestic sanc¬ 
tities, of the faith of compacts, and the security 
of life and property. Neither during his admini¬ 
stration, nor after his return to Rome, had Verres 
neglected to enlist for himself staunch and nume¬ 
rous supporters. With some, a bribe in its crudest 
form sufficed; hut in many cases it was accom¬ 
panied with some choice production of the chisel, 
the easel, or the loom. But his services were 
most in demand when his partisans in their official 
characters exhibited games in the forum. Horten¬ 
sius and the Metelli were thus enabled to exhibit, 
for the first time, to a Roman mob many of the 
most exquisite specimens of Mentor, Myron, and 
Polycleitus, collected from nearly every province 
from the foot of Mount Taurus to the Lilybaean 
promontory. The practice of borrowing works of 
art from the provincials with which to adorn the 
capital on festivals, was not indeed peculiar to 
Verres or his age. But neither the refined Cor- 
nelii nor the rude Mummii had, when the occasion 
ended, adorned their own villas with these trea¬ 
sures, or distributed them among the galleries of 
their friends and adherents. 

Meanwhile, neither threats nor offers were 
spared. Hortensius and Verres at Rome, and M. 
Metellus, the successor of Verres in Sicily, alter¬ 
nately flattered and bullied the deputies of that 
island, and Cicero more than once insinuates that 
money was indirectly offered to himself The 
prosecutors, however, had nothing further to lose, 
and were desperate; Cicero had reputation to 
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win, and was firm. Upon this, Hortensius changed 
his tactics. The impeachment could not be stopped 
entirely ; but it might be parried. Q. Caecilius 
Niger had been quaestor to the defendant, had 
quarrelled with him, and had the means of exposing 
officially his abuse of the public money. To this 
prosecutor, said Hortensius, we do not object; he 
is seeking redress; but Cicero, notoriety. But the 
Sicilians rejected Caecilius altogether, not merely 
as no match for Hortensius, but as foisted into 
the cause by the defendant or his advocate. By 
a technical process of the Ronmn law, called Divi- 
natio, the judices, without hearing evidence, de¬ 
termined from the arguments of counsel alone, who 
should be appointed prosecutor. They decided in 
Cicero’s favour. Of all the Verrine orations, the 
Divinatio in Q. Caecilium is the most argument¬ 
ative, and the most in accordance with modern 
practice. The orator demonstrates that the Si¬ 
cilians rejected Caecilius, and demanded himself: 
that a volunteer accuser is as objectionable as a 
volunteer witness: that Caecilius cannot come into 
court with clean hands, since, as quaestor, he must 
officially have been cognizant of the peculations of 
his principal: and that his quarrel with Verres — 
the ground of his alleged fitness for prosecutor — 
was all a pretence. [Niger, Q. Caecilius.] 

The pretensions of Caecilius were thus set aside. 
Yet hope did not yet forsake Verres and his 
friends. Evidence for the prosecution was to be 
collected in Sicily itself. Cicero was allowed 110 
days for the purpose. Verres once again attempted 
to set up a sham prosecutor, who undertook to im¬ 
peach him for his former extortions in Achaia, 
and to gather the evidence in 108 days. Had 
this been really done, the effect would have been, 
that the false impeachment would have taken pre¬ 
cedence, and the Sicilian cause either been referred 
to a packed bench, or indefinitely adjourned. But 
the new prosecutor—one Piso or Dainianus—never 
went even so far as Brundisium in quest of evidence, 
and the design was abandoned. ( Verrin. i. 2 ; 
Schol. Gronov. p. 388, Orelli ; ii. 1, 11; Pseud. 
Ascon. p.16’5, ib.) Instead of the 110 days 
allowed, Cicero, assisted by his cousin Lucius, 
completed his researches in 50, and returned 
with a mass of evidence and a crowd of witnesses 
gathered from all parts of the island, from the rich 
and the poor, the agriculturist and the artisan, in¬ 
differently. At Syracuse and Messana alone did 
Cicero meet with reluctance or opposition. At the 
former city he completely overcame Verres’s par¬ 
tisans, carried away with him a huge budget of 
vouchers and documents, and procured the erasure 
from the public register of an honorary decree, 
which had been extorted by Verres from the Sy¬ 
racusans. At Messana he was less successful. 
That city had, comparatively, been favoured by the 
ex-praetor. Here also Cicero encountered his old 
enemy Caecilius Niger, and the praetor L. Me- 
tellus, an alleged kinsman of Verres. The praetor 
forbade the Messanese to aid or harbour the orator 
or his suite: reproached him for tampering with 
Greeks, and addressing them in their own tongue ; 
and threatened to seize the documents he brought 
with him. Cicero, however, eluded the praetor 
and all attempts of Verres to obstruct his return, 
and reached the capital nearly two months before 
either friends or opponents expected him. 

Hortensius now grasped at his last chance of an 
acquittal, and it was not an unlikely one. Could 
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the impeachment be put off to the next year, 
Verres was safe. Hortensius himself would then 
be consul, with Q. Metellus for his colleague, 
M. Metellus would be city-praetor, and L. Me¬ 
tellus was already praetor in Sicily. For every 
firm and honest judex whom the upright M. Acilius 
Glabrio [No. 5], then city praetor, had named, 
a partial or venal substitute would bo found. 
Glabrio himself would give place as quaesitor ot 
president of the court to M. Metellus, a partisan, 
if not a kinsman of the defendant; public curiosity 
would cool ; the witnesses be frightened or con¬ 
ciliated ; and time be allowed for forging and orga¬ 
nising a chain of counter-depositions. It was al¬ 
ready the month of July. The games to be ex¬ 
hibited by Cn. Pompey were fixed for the middle 
of August, and would occupy a fortnight; the 
Roman games would immediately succeed them, 
and thus forty days interveno between Cicero’s 
charge and the reply of Hortensius, who again, 
by dexterous adjournments, would delay the pro¬ 
ceedings until the games of Victory, and the com¬ 
mencement of the new year. Cicero therefore 
abandoned all thought of eloquence or display, and 
merely introducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine orations, rested all his hopes of success on 
the weight of testimony alone. The “king of the 
Forum,” — so Hortensius was called — was dis¬ 
armed. His histrionic arts of dress, intonation, 
pathos, and invective, found no place in dry cross- 
examinations. He was quite unprepared with 
counter-evidence, and after the first day, when he 
put a few petulant questions, and offered some 
trivial objections to the course pursued, he aban¬ 
doned the cause of Verres. Before the nine days 
occupied in hearing evidence were over, the de¬ 
fendant was on his road to Marseilles. The im¬ 
peachment of Verres presented a scene for the 
historian and the artist. The judices met in the 
temple of Castor—already signalised by one of 
the defendant’s most fraudulent acts ( Verrin. ii. 1, 
49, ff.). They were surrounded by the senate, 
whose retention of the judicia depended on their 
verdict. They were watched by the equites, whose 
recovery of the judicia rested on the same issue. 
But neither the senate nor the equites were pro¬ 
bably the most anxious spectators of the proceed¬ 
ings. The range of the defendant’s extortions had 
been so wide, that the witnesses alone formed no 
inconsiderable portion of the audience. From the 
foot of Mount Taurus, from the shores of the Black 
Sea, from many cities of the Grecian mainland, 
from many islands of the Aegean, from every city 
and market-town of Sicily, deputations thronged 
to Rome. In the porticoes and on the steps of 
the temple, in the area of the Forum, in the co¬ 
lonnades that surrounded it, on the house-tops 
and on the overlooking declivities, were stationed 
dense and eager crowds of impoverished heirs 
and their guardians, bankrupt publicani and corn- 
merchants, fathers bewailing their children car¬ 
ried off to the praetor’s harem, children mourning 
for their parents dead in the praetor’s dungeons, 
Greek nobles whose descent was traced to Cecrops 
or Eurysthenes or to the great Ionian and Minyan 
houses, and Phoenicians whose ancestors had been 
priests of the Tyrian Melcarth, or claimed kindred 
with the Zidonian Iah. “All these and more 
came flocking,” and the casual multitude was 
swelled by thousands of spectators from Italy 
partly attracted by the approaching games, and 
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partly by curiosity to behold a criminal who had 
scourged and crucified Roman citizens, who had 
respected neither local nor national shrines, and who 
boasted that wealth would even yet rescue the 
murderer, the violator, and the temple-robber from 
the laws of man and from the nemesis of the Gods. 
The provincials scrupled not to avow that if Verres 
were aoquitted, they would petition the senate to 
rescind at once the laws against malversation, that 
so for the time to come provincial governors might 
plunder, merely to enrich themselves, and not also 
to provide the means of averting penalties which 
were never enforced. 

The fact that of the seven Verrine orations— 
for the Divinatio in Caecilium belongs to them — 
two only, the Divinatio and the Actio Prima , were 
spoken, while the remaining five were compiled 
from the depositions after the verdict, may seem at 
first sight to detract from their oratorical if not 
from their literary value. But so perfectly has 
Cicero imparted to the entire series the semblance 
of delivery, and so rarely did the orators of anti¬ 
quity pronounce extempore speeches, that we pro¬ 
bably lose little by the course which necessity im¬ 
posed on the orator. For while following the 
various moods and evolutions of this great impeach¬ 
ment, it seems almost impossible to believe that 
Verres was not actually writhing beneath the 
scourge, that Hortensius was not listening in im¬ 
potent dismay, that the judices were not hurried 
along by the burning words and the glowing pic¬ 
tures of vice, ignominy, and crime, that the senate 
was not panic-struck, that the equites and the 
plebs were not hailing the dawn of retribution, 
and that the provinciate were not gazing in fear and 
wrath upon the panorama of malversation exhibited 
by Cicero. In the Catilinarian orations the in¬ 
vective is perhaps more condensed, and the tone 
of the speech more strictly forensic: in the Phi¬ 
lippics the assault is deadlier since the struggle 
was internecine. But in neither does the imagin¬ 
ation of the orator embrace so wide a range of 
topics, expatiate so genially on whatever was col¬ 
lateral to the cause, or wield with such absolute 
sway the powers of language and rhetoric as in 
the Verrine orations. It is almost needless to point 
out instances of satire, invective, argument, and 
description which have ever since furnished works of 
rhetoric with examples and the practical orator with 
studies in his art. A few of the most striking in 
each kind may be ranged under the following heads. 

1. Sacrilege. The details of this crime are 
summed up in the peroration of the 5th book of the 
2d. Pleading. The peroration itself may be com¬ 
pared with Burke’s conclusion to his general 
charge against Warren Hastings. Special nar¬ 
ratives of sacrilege are found (ii. 1. 18, 19, 20), 
and throughout the oration De Signis. 

2. Tampering with law and ignorance of pre¬ 
cedents. 

See the whole account De Praetura Urbana 
(ii. 1. 40—60) ; the introduction to Jurisdictio 
Siciliensi8 (ii. 2. 7—ff.) and (ii. 3) Leges Decu- 
manae Hieronicae. 

3. Extortion of money , works of arty dec. (ii. 1. 
17, 34, 2. 6. 22—28) ; and the oration de Signis 
generally. 

4. Corruption of morals (ii. 1 24), and the 
oration de Suppliciis generally. 

5. Negligence in administration (ii. 5. 23—46), 
and “ Praetura Urbana 


. Orations 
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the Deposi¬ 
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Cicero's own division of the impeachment is the 
following: 

{ 1. In Q. Caecilium or Divinatio. 

2. Proemium — Actio Prima — 
Statement of the Case. 

These alone were spoken. 

3. Verres’s official life to b. c. 73. 

4. Jurisdictio Siciliensis. 

5. Oratio Frumentaria. 

6. - De Signis. 

,7. -De Suppliciis. 

These were circulated as documents or manifestoes 
of the cause after the flight of Verres. A good 
abstract of the Verrine Impeachment is given by 
Drumann ( Geschichte Roms , vol. v. p. 263—328, 
Tullii.) [W.B.D.] 

VE'RRIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
VERRUCOSUS, an agnomen of Q. Fabius 
Maximus [Maximus, No. 4], and of Asinius 
Pollio, consul a. i). 81. [Pollio, No. 4.J 
VERTICO'RDIA. [Venus.1 
VERTUMNUS or VORTUMNUS, is said 
to have been an Etruscan divinity whose worship 
was introduced at Rome by an ancient Vulsinian 
colony occupying at first the Caelian hill, and 
afterwards the vicus Tuscus. (Propert iv, 2. 6, 
&c.; Ov. Met. xiv. 642.) The name is evidently 
connected with verto , and formed on the analogy 
of alumnus from alo , whence it must signify “ the 
god who changes or metamorphoses himself.” For 
this reason the Romans connected Vertumnus with 
all occurrences to which the verb verto applies, 
such as the change of seasons, purchase and sale, 
the return of rivers to their proper beds, &c. (Comp. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 14.) But in reality the god was 
connected only with the transformation of plants, 
and their progress from being in blossom to that 
of bearing fruit. (Schol. ad Horat. Epist. i. 20. 1; 
Ascon. in Cic. Verr. i. 59 ; Propert. iv. 2. 10, &c.) 
Hence the story, that when Vertumnus was* in 
love with Pomona, he assumed all possible forms, 
until at last he gained his end by metamorphosing 
himself into a blooming youth. (Propert iv. 2. 21, 
&c. ; Ov. 1. c.) Gardeners accordingly offered to 
him the first produce of their gardens and garlands 
of budding flowers. (Propert. iv. 2. 18 and 45.) 
But the whole people celebrated a festival to Ver¬ 
tumnus on the 23d of August, under the name of 
the Vortumnalia, denoting the transition from the 
beautiful season of autumn to the less agreeable 
one. He had a temple in the vicus Tuscus, and a 
statue of him stood in the vicus Jugarius near the 
altar of Ops. (Propert. 1. c. ; Cic. in Verr. i. 59.) 
The story of the Etruscan origin seems to be suffi¬ 
ciently refuted by his genuine Roman name, and 
it is much more probable that the worship of Ver¬ 
tumnus was of Sabine origin, which in fact is im¬ 
plied in his connection with T. Tatius. (Varro, De 
L. L. v. 75.) The importance of the worship of 
Vertumnus at Rome is evident from the fact, that 
it was attended to by a special flamen ( flamen 
Vortumnalis; see Varro, De L. L. vii. 45, with 
Muller’s note ; Festus, p. 379 ; Plin. H. N. xxiii. 
1 ; Miiller, Anc. Art and its Rem. § 404). [L. S.j 
VERULA'NA GRACI'LIA. [Gracilia.] 
VERULA'NUS SEVE'RUS. [Sbverus.] 
VERUS, ATTI'LIUS, a primipili centurio, 
A. d. 69. (Tac. Hist. iii. 22.) 

VERUS, whose other name is sometimes writ¬ 
ten Vmidius (Capitol. Anton. Pius , c. 12), and 
sometimes Vinidius, which different modes of 
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wilting have clearly arisen from the confusion be¬ 
tween the first stroke of an m and the letter t. 
He is apparently the jurist who is cited by Maeci- 
anus, lib. ix. Fideicom. (Dig. 35. tit. 2. s. 32. 
§ 4) under the name of “ Vindius nosterand 
if he be the same, Vinidius is probably the true 
name. He was one of the jurists who were in the 
consilium of Antoninus Pius, with Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, Volnsius Maecianus, and others. He is 
cited twice by Ulpian, and once by Paulus. He 
probably wrote something, but there is no excerpt 
in the Digest. [G. L.] 

VP]RUS, A'NNIUS, the son of the emperor 
M. Aurelius and Faustina, was bom a. d. 163, two 
years after Commodus and his twin brother Anto¬ 
ninus Geminus. Antoninus died in A. d. 165, and 
the two surviving princes, Verus and Commodus, 
were raised to the rank of Caesares, in October, 
A. D. 1C6, at the request of L. Aurelius Verus on 
his return from the East in that year. Annins 
Verus did not enjoy his dignity long, for he died 
at Praeneste, a.d. 170, in the seventh year of his 
age, in consequence of the excision of a tumour 
under his ear, when his father was on the point of 
setting out on his expedition against the Marco- 
manni. The annexed coin has on the obverse 
the head of Annius Verus with annivs vervs 
caes. antonini avg. fil., and on the reverse, the 
head of Commodus, with commodvs caes. anto¬ 
nini AVG. FIL. (Capitol. Antonin, Phil. 12, 21 ; 
Lamprid. Commod. 1,11; Eckhel, yol. vii. p. 82, 
foil.) 



COIN OF ANNIUS VERUS. 

VERUS, L. AURE'LIUS, the colleague of 
M. Aurelius in the empire, a. d. 161—169. His 
original name was L. Ceionius Commodus, under 
which head his life is given [Commodus, No. 4, 
Vol. I. p. 817, a.] ; but as a coin of him has been 
omitted in that place, it is inserted below. 



COIN OF L. AURELIUS VERU8. 

VESCULA'RIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

VESPA, TERE'NTJUS, whose witticism at 
the expence of Titius is quoted by Cicero {de Oral. 
ii. 62). 

VESPASIA'NUS, T. FLA'VIUS SABF- 
NUS, Roman emperor, a. d. 70—79, was bom in 
the Sabine country on the 17th of November, 
a. d. 9. His father was a man of mean condi¬ 
tion, of Reate,-in the country of the Sabini. His 
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mother, Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a Prae« 
fectus Castrorum, and the sister of a Roman sena¬ 
tor. She was left a widow with two sons, Flavius 
Sabinusand Vespasian. On laying aside the toga 
virilis, Vespasian, with reluctance and at the urgent 
solicitation of his mother, took the latus clavus. He 
served as tribunus militum in Thrace, and was 
quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was afterwards 
Aedile and Praetor. About this time he took to 
wife Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a Roman 
eques, by whom he had two sons, both of whom 
succeeded him. In the reign of Claudius, and by 
the influence of Narcissus, he was sent into Ger¬ 
many as legatus legionis ; and in a. d. 43 he held 
the same command in Britain, and reduced the Isle 
of Wight. (Sueton. Vespas. 4.) He was consul 
during the last two months of A. d. 51, and Pro- 
consul of Africa under Nero, in which capacity 
Tacitus says (Hist. ii. 97) that he was much dis¬ 
liked. He was at this time very poor, and was 
accused of getting money by dishonourable means. 
Love of money indeed is said to have always been 
one of his faults. But he had a great military 
reputation, and he was liked by the soldiers. He 
was frugal in his habits, temperate, and an enemy 
to all ostentation ; of a kind disposition, without 
the passions of hatred or revenge. He had many 
great qualities, with some mean ones,—a combina¬ 
tion not at all rare. His body was strong and his 
health good ; and it is recorded that he used to 
fast one day in every month. (Sueton. Vespas. 8.) 

Nero, who did not like Vespasian because he 
was no admirer of Nero’s vocal powers, forbade 
him to appear in his presence ; but when ha 
wanted a general for the Jewish war, he thought 
nobody was fitter than Vespasian, and he sent him 
to the East at the close of a. d. 66, at the head of 
a powerful army. [Vitellius.] His conduct of 
the Jewish war had raised his reputation, when the 
war broke out between Otho and Vitellius after 
the death of Galba. He was proclaimed emperor 
at Alexandria on the first of July a. d. 69, in Ju¬ 
daea, where he then was, on the third of the same 
month, and soon after all through the East. He 
arranged that Mucianus, governor of Syria, should 
march against Vitellius, and that his son Titus 
should continue the war against the Jews. Titus, 
however, did little until the following year ; and 
Antonius Primus defeated or gained over the troops 
of Vitellius, who was put to death about the 20tli 
of December. Vespasian was in Egypt when he 
heard the news of the victory which his troops had 
gained at Cremona on the 25th of October ; and 
he entered Alexandria, where he saw Apollonius 
of Tyana. Dion Cassius says that he made him¬ 
self odious to the Alexandrines by increasing the 
taxes and imposing new ones, and the Alexandrines, 
according to their fashion, retaliated by satire and 
sarcasm. His object in going to Egypt was to cut 
off the supplies of pain from Alexandria to Rome, 
and so to compel Vitellius to yield; but this was un¬ 
necessary, forDomitian, the second son of Vespasian, 
then at Rome, was proclaimed Caesar upon the 
death of Vitellius. (Tacit. Hist. iii. 86.) The 
Senate conferred on Vespasian the imperial title, 
with a specific enumeration of powers, and released 
him from all the laws from which Augustus, Ti¬ 
berius, and Claudius had been released ; and the 
Senatus-consultum was confirmed by a Lex. A 
fragment of this Lex still remains. Titus was 
made consul for the following year with his father. 
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Mucianus, who arrived at Rome the day after 
the death of Vitellius, acted with full authority, for 
Vespasian had given him all powers. Domitian, 
also as Caesar, took a share in public business, and 
availed himself of his new rank to commit many 
acts of violence. Mucianus presented Domitian to 
the soldiers, who gave them a largess or congiarium. 
Mucianus put several persons to death, and among 
them Galerianus, the son of C. Piso, who had as¬ 
pired to the empire in the time of Nero. In a. d. 
70 Titus was consul with his father, though neither 
of them was in Rome on the 1st of January; and 
Domitian was praetor. Antonius Primus had an¬ 
ticipated Mucianus in the defeat of Vitellius ; and 
as Mucianus did not like Primus, who was also a 
turbulent man, he compelled his legions, which 
were much attached to their commander, to quit 
Rome. Mucianus also deprived Arrius Varus of 
the charge of Praefectus Praetorio, which he gave 
to Clemens Aretinus. The first care of the senate 
after the death of Vitellius was to rebuild the 
Capitol, which had been recently burnt; and Hel- 
vidius Priscus laid the first stone on the 21st of 
June with great solemnity. (Tacit. Hist. iv. 53.) 
Vespasian restored three thousand plates ol bronze, 
which had been consumed in the conflagration, the 
invaluable records of the Roman state. (Sueton. 
Vespas. c. 8.) For this purpose all copies of the 
lost originals were carefully looked for. In this 
year the Sarmatians invaded Maesia and killed the 
governor, Fonteius Agrippa. Rubrius Gallus, who 
was sent by Vespasian, compelled the Sarmatians 
to retire across the river. 

The Romans had now to carry on a war against 
tho Batavi, who were situated near the mouth of 
the Rhine. These Batavi furnished soldiers for 
the Roman armies in Germany and Britain, and 
were so far in the relation of subjects to Rome. 
Claudius Civilis, a one-eyed man like Hannibal 
and Sertorius, and one of the most illustrious of 
the Batavi, had begun to excite his countrymen to 
resistance by preventing the march of the new re¬ 
cruits whom Vitellius had ordered to be enlisted. 
Having induced the Caninefates to join them, the 
Batavi attacked and defeated the Romans under 
Aquilius. Hordeonius Flaccus, who commanded the 
troops in Germany, sent Mummius Lupercus against 
Civilis with two legions, part of which joined Civilis, 
and the rest were driven back to Castra Vetera, 
perhaps Xanten in Cleves. Eight cohorts of Batavi 
and Caninefates, which Vitellius had ordered to 
march into Italy, turned back from Mainz and de¬ 
feated Herennius Gallus near Bonn. (Tacit. Hist. 
iv. 19.) Civilis made his troops take the oath to 
Vespasian, and shortly after he was informed of 
the defeat of the Viteliians at Cremona, and that 
he ought now to lay down his arras, if he had taken 
them up for the cause of Vespasian ; but Civilis 
had no intention to do so, and he declared that his 
object was to free his country and the Gauls from 
the Roman yoke. (Tacit Hist. iv. 32.) The his¬ 
tory of this war is told under Civilis, Claudius. 

Domitian left Rome on the news of the revolt of 
the Gauls with the intention of conducting the war 
against Civilis, and Mucianus, knowing his cha¬ 
racter, thought it prudent to accompany him. On 
their route the news arrived that Cerealis had ended 
the war with Civilis, and Mucianus persuaded 
Domitian to go no farther than Lyon. Domitian 
returned to Italy before the end of the year to 
meet his father. 
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When Vespasian heard at Alexandria of the de¬ 
feat of the party of Vitellius, his first care was to 
send vessels to Rome with supplies of com, which 
were much wanted. He also forwarded an edict 
to Rome, by which he repealed the laws of Nero 
and his three successors as to the crime of laesa 
majestas, and also banished astrologers, and yet he 
consulted astrologers himself, for all his good sense 
had not placed him above this superstition. (Tacit. 
Hist.u. 28.) At Alexandria Vespasian is said to have 
cured a man who had a disease of the eyes, and a 
man with a paralysed hand,though probably neither 
of them was beyond the ordinary means of the 
healing art. (Tacit. Hist. iv. 81.) Vespasian, in 
his voyage from Egypt, visited Rhodes and several 
cities of Asia Minor. He landed in the south of 
Italy, and was joyfully received by the Italians on 
his journey to Romo and on his arrival there. 

Vespasian worked with great industry to restore 
order at Rome and in the empire. He disbanded 
some of the mutinous soldiers of Vitellius, and 
maintained discipline among his own. He co¬ 
operated in a friendly manner with the senate in 
the public administration. Many sites in Rome 
still remained unbuilt since the great conflagration 
in Nero’s time, and Vespasian allowed any person 
to build on these sites, if the owners did not do so, 
after a certain lapse of time. (Sueton. Vespas . c. 8.) 
In this year Vespasian as censor purged the Senate 
and the Equites of many unworthy members, and 
made up the deficient members by new nomina¬ 
tions. He also raised several persons to the rank 
of Patrician, and among them Cn. Julius Agricola, 
afterwards the conqueror of Britain. The sim¬ 
plicity and frugality of his mode of life formed a 
striking contrast with the profusion and luxury of 
some of his predecessors, and his example is said 
to have done more to reform the morals of Rome 
than all the laws which had ever been enacted. 
He lived more like a private person than a man 
who possessed supreme power: he was affable and 
easy of access to all persons. The personal anec¬ 
dotes of such a man are some of the most instruc¬ 
tive records of his reign. He was never ashamed 
of the meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all 
attempts to make out for him a distinguished genea¬ 
logy. (Sueton. Vespas. 12.) He often visited the 
villa in which he was born, and would not allow 
any change to be made in the place. When Volo- 
geses, the Parthian king, addressed to him a letter 
commencing in these terms, “ Arsaces, king of 
kings, to Flavius Vespasianus,” the answer began, 
“ Flavius Vespasianus to Arsaces, king of kings.” 
If it be true, as it is recorded, that he was not an¬ 
noyed at satire or ridicule, he exhibited an eleva¬ 
tion of character almost unparalleled in one who 
filled so exalted a station. Vespasianus was mainly 
indebted to Mucianus, governor of Syria, for his 
imperial title, and he was not ungrateful for the ser¬ 
vices that Mucianus had rendered him, though 
Mucianus was of an arrogant and ambitious dis¬ 
position, and gave Vespasian some trouble by his 
behaviour. He knew the bad character of his son 
Domitian, and as long as he lived he kept him 
under proper restraint. 

The stories that are told of his avarice and of 
his modes of raising money, if true, detract from the 
dignity of his character ; and it seems that he had 
a taste for little savings, and for coarse humour. 
Yet it is admitted that he waB liberal in all his 
expenditure for purposes of public utility. Love of 
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getting money and niggardliness in personal mat¬ 
ters are by no means inconsistent with bountifu 
outlay for great and noble objects. 

In a, D. 71 Vespasianus was consul for the third 
time with M. Cocceius Nerva, the same probably 
who was afterwards emperor, for his colleague. 
The senate had decreed a triumph to Vespasian 
and Titus separately, for the conquest of the Jews; 
but Vespasian thought that one triumph was enough 
for both, and for the first time, it is said, in the 
history of Rome, a father and a son triumphed 
together. Vespasian was very weary of the pompous 
ceremony before it was over. The temple of 
Janus was closed as the signal of war being ended, 
and the emperor commenced the erection of a 
temple of Peace. Titus at this time began to assist 
his father in the administration, and undertook the 
important functions of Praefectus Praetorio, In 
a. d. 7*2 Caesennius Paetus, whom Vespasian had 
made governor of Syria in place of Mucianus, 
informed the emperor that Antiochus, king of 
'Commagene, and his son Epiphanes, were in treaty 
with the Parthian king and preparing to revolt. 
Whether the charge was true or false, Vespasian 
gave Paetus full powers to act, and the governor 
entered Commagene and took possession of the 
country. Antiochus was ultimately settled at Rome, 
where his two sons joined him, and Commagene 
was made a Roman province. [ Antiochus IV., 
king of Commagene.] 

Petilius Cerealis, who had terminated the war 
with the Batavi at the dose of a. d. 70, was after¬ 
wards sent into Britain, and reduced to subjuga¬ 
tion a large part of the Brigantes. Julius Frontinus, 
after him, subdued the Silures, or people of South 
Wales. Frontinus was succeeded by Julius Agri¬ 
cola in the command in Britain. 

A great disturbance at Alexandria (a. d. 73) is 
recorded by Eusebius, but little about it appears 
in other writers. It was at this time that Achaea, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, Cilicia, and other 
places, which were up to this time either con¬ 
sidered as free states or governed by kings, were 
all subjected to a Roman governor, on the ground 
that their liberty was only used for the purposes of 
disturbance. (Pausan. vii. 17. § 4.) 

The execution of Helvidius Priscus [Priscus] 
took place under the reign of Vespasian, and by 
his order; but the extravagant behaviour of Priscus 
and the mild temper of Vespasian justify us in con¬ 
cluding that the emperor's conduct in this affair 
may have had a reasonable justification. Priscus 
was a Stoic, who earned his doctrines to an absurd 
excess ; and he and others of the same sect seem 
to have aimed at exciting insurrection. Vespasian 
banished the philosophers, as they were called, 
from Rome, with the exception of Musonius Rufus. 
Demetrius, one of these rabid sages, tried the em¬ 
peror’s patience by insulting him in the streets of 
Rome. (Sueton. Vespas. 13.) In a. d. 74 Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus made a census or enumeration of 
the Roman citizens, the last that was made. The 
conversation which is the subject of the Dialogus 
de Oratoribus [Tacitus] is represented as having 
taken place in the sixth year of Vespasian, a. d. 
75. 

In the year a. d. 77, the eighth consulship of 
Vespasianus and the sixth of Titus Caesar, Plinius 
addressed to Titus his great compilation, inti tied 
NaturaHs Historia. In the same year Eusebius 
records a pestilence at Rome. 
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In a. d. 78 Agricola was sent to Britain, and he 
reduced to submission North Wales and the island 
of Anglesey, which had before been subjected by 
the Romans, but had revolted under the adminis¬ 
tration of Suetonius Paullinus. The following year 
(a. d. 79) Vespasian was guilty of an act of cruelty 
which marks his character with a stain. Julius 
Sabinus, who had assumed the title of Caesar in 
Gaul at the beginning of a. d. 70, was at last dis¬ 
covered, after nine years’concealment, and brought 
to Rome with his wife Epponina. The faithful de¬ 
votion of Epponina during these years of conceal¬ 
ment and alarm, has immortalised her name. When 
she was carried before Vespasian, she threw her¬ 
self at his feet with the two children whom she 
had borne to her husband, whom she used to visit 
in his hiding-place. Vespasmn, though moved to 
tears, condemned both Sabinus and his wife to die. 
The two children were preserved. (Tacit. Ilist. 
iv. 55, G7.) The story is told at length by Plu¬ 
tarch. [Sabinus, Julius.] 

Alienus Caecina and Marcellus, both of whom had 
received favours from Vespasian, conspired against 
him. The evidence was said to be complete. Titus 
invited Caecina, against whom he had some cause of 
complaint, to sup with him, and as he was leaving 
the palace, he ordered him to be put to death. 
This irregular proceeding, whatever may have been 
the guilt of Caecina, is a reproach to the memory 
of Titus and his father. Marcellus was tried by 
the Senate and condemned. He cut his throat. 

In the summer of this year Vespasian, whose 
health was failing, went to spend some time at his 
paternal house in the mountains of the Sabini. By 
drinking to excess of cold water he damaged his 
stomach, which was already disordered. But he 
still attended to business, just as if he had been in 
perfect health ; and on feeling the approach of 
death he said that an emperor should die standing ; 
and in fact he did die in this attitude on the 24th 
of June a. d. 79, being 69 years of age, seven 
months and seven days. He reigned ten years all 
but six days, for his reign is dated from his pro¬ 
clamation as emperor at Alexandria on the first of 
July a. d. 69. 

The wife of Vespasian died before her husband’s 
elevation to the imperial dignity, and also her 
daughter Domitilla. After his wife’s death he co¬ 
habited with a freed woman named Cacnis, whom, 
after he became emperor, he had, says Suetonius, 
almost as a lawful wife. A marriage with Caenis 
would not have been a Roman marriage, and she 
was a concubine, in the Roman sense. Caenis is 
accused of selling places under the emperor. (Sue¬ 
tonius, Vespasianus; Tacitus, Hist. ; Dion Cas¬ 
sius, lxvi. ; Tillemont, Histoire de$ Empereurs , 
vol. ii.) [G. L.] 
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VESPA'SIUS PO'LLIO. [Pollio.] 
VESPILLO, the name of a family of the Lu- 
cretia gens. 1. Lucretius Vkspillo, aedile 
n. c. 133, is said to have thrown the corpse of Tib. 
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Gracchus into the Tiber and thus to have obtained 
the surname of Vespillo. (Aurel. Viet, dc Vir. III. 
64 ; respecting the VespiUones, see Diet, of Antiq. 
p. 559, a, 2d ed.) 

2. Q. Lucretius Vespillo, an orator and a 
jurist, was proscribed by Sulla and put to death. 
(Cic. Brut . 48 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 44.) 

3. Q. Lucretius Vespillo, the son of No. 2, 
served in the Pompeian fleet in b. c. 48. He was 
proscribed by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, out more 
fortunate than his father, was concealed by his 
wife Thuria in his own house at Rome, till his 
friends obtained his pardon. In a c. 20, he was 
one of the deputation which the senate sent to 
Augustus at Athens to request the latter to assume 
the consulship for the following year, but he de¬ 
clined the honour, and appointed Vespillo, who was 
accordingly consul with C. Sentius Saturninus in 
b. c. 19. (Caes. B.C. iii. 7 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 44; 
Val. Max. vi. 7. § 2 ; Dion Cass. liv. J 0.) 

VESTA, one of the great Roman divinities, 
identical with the Greek Hestia both in name and 
import. She was the goddess of the hearth, and 
therefore inseparably connected with the Penates, 
for Aeneas was believed to have brought the eternal 
fire of Vesta from Troy, along with the images of 
the Penates ; and the praetors, consuls , and dicta¬ 
tors, before entering upon their official functions, 
sacrificed not only to the Penates, but also to Vesta 
at Lavinium. (Virg. Aen. ii. 2.96, &c., x. 259, v. 
744 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 4.) In the ancient Roman 
house, the hearth was the central part, and around 
it all the inmates daily assembled for their com¬ 
mon meal (coena, Koivi i), atid every meal thus 
taken was a fresh bond of union and affection 
among the members of a family, and at the same 
time an act of worship of Vesta combined with a 
sacrifice to her and the Penates. (Ov. Fast. vi. 
305 ; Virg. Georg, iv. 384 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 734.) 
Every dwelling house therefore was, in some sense, 
a temple of Vesta (August. De Civ. Dei , iv. 11), 
but a public sanctuary united all the citizens of the 
state into one large family. This sanctuary stood 
in the Forum, between the Capitoline and Pala¬ 
tine hills, and not far from the temple of the 
Penates. (Dionys. ii. 65.) That temple was round 
with a vaulted roof, like the impluvium of private 
houses, so that there is no reason to regard that 
form as an imitation of the vault of heaven (Ov. 
Fast. vi. 2 69, &c., 282 ; Plut. Num. 11.) The god¬ 
dess was not represented in her temple by a statue, 
but the eternal fire burning on the hearth or altar 
was her living symbol, and was kept up and at¬ 
tended to by the Vestals, her virgin priestesses. As 
each house, and the city itself, so also the country 
had its own Vesta, and the latter was worshipped 
at Lavinium, the metropolis of the Latins, where 
she was worshipped and received the regular sa¬ 
crifices at the nands of the highest magistrates. 
The goddess herself was regarded as chaste and 
pure like her symbol, the fire, and the Vestals, 
who kept up the sacred fire, were likewise pure 
maidens. Respecting their duties and obligations, 
see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Vestales. As Regards her 
worship, it is stated, that everv year, on the 1st of 
March her sacred fire, and the laurel tree which 
shaded her hearth, were renewed (Macrob. Sat. 

i. 12 ; Ov. Fast. iii. 143), and that on the 15th 
of June her temple was cleaned and purified. The 
dirt was carried into an angiportus behind the 
temple, which was locked by a gate that no one 
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might enter it (Ov. Fast. vi. 227, &c.; Fest. p. 344, 
ed. Mliller.) The day on which this took place 
was a dies nefastus , the first half of which was 
thought to be so inauspicious, that the priestess of 
Juno was not allowed to comb her hair, to cut her 
nails, or to approach her husband, while the second 
half was very favourable to contracting a marriage 
or entering upon other important undertakings. 
A few days before that solemnity, on the 9th of 
June, the Vestalia was celebrated in honour of the 
goddess, on which occasion none but women walked 
to the temple, and that with hare feet. On one of 
these occasions an altar had been dedicated to Ju¬ 
piter Pistor. (Ov. Fast. vi. 3. 50 ; comp. Hartung, 
DieRelig. der Rom. vol. ii. p. Ill, &c.) [L. S.J 

VE'STIA O'PPIA. [Ofpia, No. 2.] 

VESTI'LIUS, SEX., a man of praetorian rank, 
put to death, a. d. 32. (Tac. Ann. vi. 9.) 

VESTFNUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus.] 

VESTJ'NUS, JU'LIUS, a sophist, made an 
abridgment of the lexicon of Pamphilus [Pam- 
philu8, No. 4], and a selection of words from 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, Isaeus, Isocrates and 
others. (Suidas, s. v. Ourjartyos.) The name of 
Julius Vestinus ought to be substituted for that of 
JuliuB Justinus, which is prefixed ns the name of 
one of the lexicographers to the work of Suidas. 

C. VESTO'RICJS, of Puteoli, a money-lender, 
with whom Cicero had large dealings, and who 
was also a friend of Atticus. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 6, 
14, 16, vi. 2, v. 2, ad Att. xiv. 9, 12,14, et alibi.) 

VESTRI'TIUS SPURINNA. [Spurinna.1 

P. VE'STRIUS, a Roman eques and a Pom¬ 
peian, was taken prisoner in Africa in b. c. 46, 
and pardoned by Caesar. (Hirt. B. Afr. 64.) 

VETI'LIUS. 1. C. or M. VpTinus, praetor 
b.c. 147, was defeated in Spain by Viriathus, 
taken prisoner and put to death. For an account 
of his defeat, and the authorities, see Viruv^HUS. 

2. V etiliu8, a leno, was refused by Qj l&fe- 
tellus, the praetor, the bonorum possessio in accord¬ 
ance with the will of Juventius, on account of his 
infamous mode of life. (Val. Max. vii. 7- § 7.) 

3. P. Vktilius, a relation of Sex. Aebutius, 
and a witness in the case of Caecina. (Cic. pro 
Caecin. 9.) 

VETRA'NIO, an officer far advanced in years, 
who had long served with high reputation, and who 
was much and generally beloved on account of his 
simple manners and amiable temper, commanded 
the legions in Illyria and Pannonia, at the period 
(a. d. 350), when Constans was treacherously de¬ 
stroyed, and his throne seized by Magnentius. 
The first impulse of the veteran induced him to 
write a letter to Constantius promising firm alle¬ 
giance, and urging him to advance with all speed 
that he might in person chastise the usurper. 
Soon afterwards, however, he was prevailed upon 
by the solicitations of bis troops, and by the 
pressing representations of the notorious Constantina 
[Constantina], eldest sister of Constantine the 
Great, himself to assume the purple at Sirmium, 
about the beginning of March, a. d. 350. Being 
now courted by both of the contending parties, he 
concluded a treaty with Constantius whom he 
soon abandoned ; he next entered into close alli¬ 
ance with Magnentius, and finally, as detailed in 
a former article [Constantius], was constrained 
by dextrous management at the famous confer¬ 
ence hold on the 25th December near Sardica to 
abdicate the power which he had exercised for 
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less than ten months, and to resign all his preten¬ 
sions in favour of Constantius, by whom he was 
treated with great kindness, and permitted to re¬ 
tire to Prusa, in Bithynia, where he passed the 
remaining six years of his life in contented tran¬ 
quillity, practising the virtues of the Christian 
faith which he professed. It is tolerably clear, as 
far as we can pretend to draw any conclusion from 
the confused and contradictory accounts transmitted 
to us regarding the above transactions, that the 
extraordinary conduct of Vetranio must be ascribed 
to natural indecision or to the vacillating imbecility 
of old age, rather than to a system of complicated 
treachery altogether foreign to his character, which 
is painted in very favourable colours by almost all 
the historians of this epoch, except Aurelius Victor 
who describes him as little better than a mis¬ 
chievous idiot. [CoNSTANS; M AGNENTIU8; CON- 
8TANTIU8.] (Jnlian. Orat. i. ii. ; Themist. Orat. 

iii. iv.; Amm. Marc. xv. 1. § 2, xxi. 8. § 1 ; Aurel. 
Viet, de Cues. 41, 42, Epit. 41 ; Eutrop. x. 6 ; 
Zosim.ii. 43, 44 ; Zonar.xiii. 7 ; Chron. Alexandr.; 
Chron. Idat.; Socrat. H.E. ii. 28 ; Sozomen. H. E. 

iv. 3 ; Philostorg. H. E. iii. 22.) [W. It.] 


of a L. Vettio Judice .) He was an unprincipled 
fellow, who was ready to sell his services to any 
one who would pay him well. He again appears 
in b. c. 59 as an informer. In that year he ac¬ 
cused Curio, Cicero, L. Lucullus, and many other 
distinguished men, of having formed a conspiracy 
to assassinate Pompey. Dion Cassius, who al¬ 
ways thinks the worst about every man, asserts 
(xxxviii. 9) as a positive fact that Vettius had 
been purchased by Cicero and L. Lucullus to 
murder Caesar and Pompey ; but this statement is 
in opposition to all other authorities, and deserves 
no credence. It seems almost certain that the 
conspiracy was a sheer invention for the purpose 
of injuring Cicero, Curio, and others ; but there is 
more difficulty in determining who were the in¬ 
ventors of it. Cicero regarded it as the work of 
Caesar, who remained in the background while 
its success w&s uncertain, and who used the tri¬ 
bune Vatinius as his instrument. At a later pe¬ 
riod, when Cicero had returned from exile, and 
feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw the whole 
blame upon Vatinius. However thia may be, the 
history of the affair is briefly as follows. Vettius 



was said to have insinuated himself into the 
friendship of Curio, and then to have informed 
him that he intended, along with his slaves, to 
kill Pompey, hoping to elicit from Curio an ap¬ 
proval, if not a promise, of co-operation in the 
plot. Curio, however, did not fall into the snare, 
but disclosed what he had heard to his father. 
The latter informed Pompey. Vettius, therefore, 
was apprehended and brought before the senate, 
where he stated that Curio was at the head of a 


COIN OP VETRANIO. 

VE'TTIA or VE'CTIA GENS, plebeian, is 
not mentioned till the latter end of the republic, 
but obtained considerable eminence under the 
empire, where its name frequently appears in the 
consular Fasti. In many editions and some MSS. 
of the ancient writers, the name occurs in the form 
of Vectius ; but Vettius is the true orthography, as 
we see from coins. Wo find coins of the Vettii 
of the republican period, bearing the cognomen 
Judex Sabinas, a specimen of which is given 
under Judex. 

VETTIE'NUS, or VECTIE'NUS, a friend of 
Cicero and Atticus, was a money-lender. (Cic. 
ad Att. x. 5, 11, 13, 15, xii. 3, xv. 13.) 

VE'TTIUS, or VE'CTIUS. 1. P. Vettius, 
quaestor of C. Verres in Sicily, is spoken of by 
Cicero as an honourable man. (Cic. Verr. v. 44.) 

2. T. Vettius, praetor b. c. 59, presided at the 
trial of L. Flaccus, whom Cicero defended. (Cic. 
pro Flacc. 34.) 

3. Vettius, one of the lovers of Clodia, gave 
her some copper coins instead of silver, and was 
in consequence shamefully treated by two other 
lovers of Clodia. (Cic. pro Cad. 30 ; Plut. Cic. 
29.) 

4. Vettius, of whom Cicero purchased a house. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 5. § 2.) 

6. Sex. Vettius, a friend of Atticus, and a 
coheres of Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 12.) 

6. L. Vettius, a Roman eques, was in the 
pay of Cicero in b. c. 63, to whom he gave some 
valuable information respecting the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Hence he is called by Cicero noster 
index. Among others he accused Caesar of being 
privy to the conspiracy. (Comp. Suet. Coes. 17, 
where we ought to read a L. Vettio indice instead 


conspiracy which had been formed against Pom¬ 
pey’s life, in which some of the most distinguished 
young men of the state had a share ; among 
others, L. Aemilius Paulus, M. Brutus, and L. 
Lentulus. The senate ordered him to be cast into 
prison. On the following day Vatinius brought 
him before the assembly of the people, that he 
might confirm what he had already said before 
the senate ; but he now contradicted himself, and 
his evidence became much more suspicious than it 
had been on the previous day. Some names 
which he mentioned in the senate, he now passed 
over entirely, but he added many others of still 
greater celebrity, such as Lucullus and L. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus. He did not mention Cicero 
by name, but he said that an eloquent consular, 
who lived near the consul Caesar, had said to him 
that the state needed a Servilius Ahala, or a 
Brutus. He was sent back to prison, and on 
the following morning was found strangled in his 
cell. It was given out that he had committed 
suicide ; but the marks of violence were visible 
on his body, and Cicero at a later time charged 
Vatinius with the murder. Suetonius says ( Caes. 
20) that Vettius was poisoned, but this is in oppo¬ 
sition to the direct statement of Cicero, who must 
have known the manner of his death, and could 
have had no reason for giving a false account on 
this point at least. (Dion. Cass, xxxvii. 41 ; Suet. 
Caes. 17 ; Cic. ad Att. ii. 24, pro Sest. 63, in 
Vatin. 10, 11, with the Schol. Bob. pp. 308, 320, 
ed. Orelli ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 9 ; Suet. Caes. 20 ; 
Appian, B . C. ii. 12 ; Plut. Lucull. 42 ; Drumann, 
Geschickte Roms , vol. ii. p. 233, foil.) The coin 
of the Vettia gens, with the surname of Judex 
upon it, has nothing to do with this Vettius. 
[Judex.} 
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VETTIUS AGO'RIUS PRAETEXTA'- 
TUS. [Praetextatus.] 

C. VETTIUS AQUILI'NUS, consul under 
M» Aurelius a.d. 162, with Q. Junius Rusticus. 
(Fasti; Cod. 5. tit. 25. s. 3.) 

VETTIUS AQUILI'NUS JUVENCUS. 

[JUVBNCUS.] 

C. VETTIUS ATTICUS, consul under Gor- 
dianus III. a. d. 342 with C. Asinius Practcx- 
tatus. (Fasti ; Capitol. Gord. 26.) 

L. VETTIUS L. L. AUCTUS, a Roman scene- 
painter, mentioned on an extant inscription. (Fa- 
bretti, Inscr. p. 335, No. 501 ; R. Rochette, 
Lettre cL M. Schom , p. 425, 2d. ed.) [P. S.] 
VETTIUS BOLA'NUS. [Bolanus.] 
VETTIUS CATO or SCATO. [Scato.] 

P. VETTIUS CHILO, a Roman eques en¬ 
gaged in farming the taxes in Sicily, was a wit¬ 
ness against Verres. (Cic. Verr, iiL 71.) 

VETTIUS CHRYSIPPUS. [Chrysippus.] 
VETTIUS ME'SSIUS. [Mkssius.] 
VETTIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 
VETTIUS PRO'CULUS. [Proculus.J 
VETTIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 
VETTIUS SALASSUS. [Salassus.J 
VETTIUS SCATO. [Scato.] 

VETTIUS VALENS. [Valens.] 

Q. VETTIUS VETTIA'NUS, a Marsian, was 
a contemporary of Cicero, by whom he is mentioned 
among the orators of the Socii and Latini. (Cic. 
Brut. 46.) 

VETULI'NUS, was proscribed by the trium¬ 
virs in b.c. 43, and collected a considerable force 
in the south of Italy, with which he for along time 
resisted the troops sent against him, but was at 
length killed when he was on the point of em¬ 
barking to cross over to Messana. (Appian, B. C. 
iv. 25.) 

VETU'LIO, SE'NTIUS SATURNI'NUS. 
[Saturninus, Sentius, No. 2.] 

VETU'RIA, the mother of Coriolanus. [Corio- 
lanus.] 

VETU'RIA GENS, anciently called VETU'- 
SIA, patrician and plebeian. The patrician branch 
of the gens was of great antiquity: according to 
tradition one of their number, Mamurius Veturius, 
lived in the time of Numa, and made the sacred 
ancilia. [See below.] From the fact of Mamu¬ 
rius Veturius being connected with the history of 
Numa, and also from his having two gentile names, 
we may conclude that the Veturii were of Sabine 
origin, and belonged to the second tribe at Rome, 
the Tities or Titienses. The Veturii are also 
mentioned in the early times of the republic, arid 
one of them, P. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus, was 
consul in the eleventh year of the republic, b. c. 
499. The Veturii rarely occur in the later times 
of the republic, and after the year b. c. 206, when 
L. Veturius Philo was consul, their name disap¬ 
pears ftom the Fasti. They were divided into 
families, bearing respectively the names of Cal- 
vinus, Crassus Cicurinus, Geminus Cicuri¬ 
nus (both of which are given under Cicurinus), 
and Philo. The coins of the Veturia gens have 
no cognomen upon them. The following specimen 
represents on the obverse a head wearing a helmet 
with ti. vb., and on the reverse a man kneeling 
down holding in his arms a pig, which two other 
men are touching with their staves. The subject 
represented on the obverse has been variously in¬ 
terpreted ; but there can be no doubt that it re* 
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fers to the conclusion of a treaty, but what the 
particular treaty may have been it is useless to 
conjecture. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 337.) 



COIN OP THE VETURIA GENS. 

VETU'RIUS MAMU'RIUS is said to have 
been the armourer who made the eleven ancilia 
exactly like the one that was sent from heaven in 
the reign of Numa. His praises formed one of 
the chief subjects of the songs of the Salii. (Pint. 
Num. 13; Ov. Fast. in. 364; Dionys. ii. 71 ; 
Festus, s. v. Mam. Vet.; comp. Diet, of Antiq. 8. v. 
Salii.) Even the ancients themselves doubted in 
the reality of his existence : Varro interpreted his 
name as equivalent to vetus memoria (Varr. L.L. 
vi. 46, ed. Muller.) Some modern writers regard 
Mamurius Veturius as an Etruscan artist, because 
he is said to have made a brazen image of the god 
Vertumnus. (Propert. iv. 2. 61 ; comp. MUller, 
Etrusker , vol. ii. p. 252.) 

VETUS, the name of a family of the Antistia 
gens. 1. Antistius Vetus, propraetor in Further 
Spain about n. c. 68, under whom Caesar served as 
quaestor. (Veil. Pat. ii. 43 ; Plut. Caes. 5 ; Suet. 
Coes. 7.) 

2. C. Antistius Vetus, son of the preceding, 
was taken as quaestor by Caesar out of gratitude 
to his father, when ho was propraetor in Further 
Spain in b. c. 61. In n. c. 57 Vetus was tribune 
of the plebs and supported Cicero in opposition to 
Clodius. In the civil war he espoused Caesar’s 
party, and we find him in Syria in b. c. 45, fighting 
against Q. Caecilius Bassus, who had formerly been 
on the Pompeian side, and who now attempted to 
seduce the troops in the East from their allegiance 
to Caesar. He besieged Bassus in Apameia, but 
was obliged to retire on the approach of the Par- 
thians. In b. c. 34 Vetus carried on war against 
the Salassi, and in b. c. 30 was consul suffectus. 
He accompanied Augustus to Spain in b. c. 25, 
and on the illness of the emperor continued the 
war against the Cantabri and Asturcs, whom he 
reduced to submission. (Plut. Caes. 5 ; Cic. ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 1. § 3, ad A tt. xiv. 9. § 3 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 
27 ; Appian, Jllyr. 17 ; Dion Cass. liii. 25 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 90 ; Florus, iv. 12. § 21.) The annexed 
coin seems to have been struck by this C. Antistius 
Vetus, as triumvir of the mint. It contains on the 
obverse a female head with antistivs vet vs 
iiivir, and on the reverse various utensils of the 
pontifices with imp. caesar av(g.) cos. xi. 
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3. C. Antistius Vetus, son of No. 2, was 
4 L 2 
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consul in b.c. 6 with D. Laelius Balbns ; and as 
he lived to see both his sons consuls, he must have 
been alive at least as late as a. d. 28. (Dion Cass, 
lv. 9 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 43.) He was a friend of Vel- 
leiqs Paterculus, from whom wo learn (l.c.) that 
Vetus was a pontifex. 

4. C. Antistius Vetus, son of No. 3, was 
consul a. d. 23 with C. Asinius Pollio. (Veil, Pat. 
ii. 43 ; Dion Cass. Index, lib. lvii.; Tac. Ann. iv. 
17 ; Frontin. Aquaed. 102.) 

5. L. Antistius Vetus, son of No. 3, was 
consul suffectus a. d. 28. (Veil. Pat. ii. 43; 
Fasti.) 

6. C. Antistius Vetus, probably son of No. 4, 
was consul under Claudius a. d. 50 with M. Sui- 
lius Nerulinus. (Tac. Ann. xii. 25.) 

7. L. Antistius Vetus, probably also a son 
of No. 5, was consul with the emperor Nero in the 
first year of his reign, a. d. 55. Three years after¬ 
wards, A. jd. 58, Vetus commanded a Roman army 
in Germany, and as he had no war to carry on, he 
formed the project, in order that his soldiers might 
not remain idle, of connecting the Mosella( Moselle) 
and the Arar (Saone) by a canal, by which means 
a water communication would be established be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean and the Northern Ocean, 
as troops could be conveyed down the Rhone and 
the Saone into the Moselle through the canal, and 
down the Moselle into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ocean. The daughter of Vetus was married to 
Rubellius Plautus ; and when Nero resolved upon 
the death of the latter in a. d. 62, his father-in- 
law pressed him to take up arms against the em¬ 
peror. [Plautus, p. 411, b.J Plautus was put 
to death, but Vetus escaped for a time. Three 
years later, a. d. 65, the tyrant resolved upon his 
death, and Vetus accordingly anticipated his sen¬ 
tence by opening his veins in the bath. His 
mother-in-law Scxtia and his daughter Pollutia 
likewise opened their veins and perished along 
with him. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 11, 53, xiv. 57, 58, 
xvi. 10, 11.) 

8. C. Antistius Vetus, consul with C. Man¬ 
lius Valens in the last year of the reign of Do- 
mitian, a. d. 96. (Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14.) 

9. Antistius Vetus, consul under Trajan, 
a. d. 116, with Aelianus. (Fasti.) 

10. Antistius Vetus, consul under Antoninus 
Pius, a. d. 150, with Gallicanus. (Fasti ; Cod. 2. 
tit. 13. s. 1.) 

VIBENNA CAELES or CAE'LIUS. [Cab¬ 
les Vibenna.] 

Vi'BIA GENS, plebeian. No Romans of 
this name are mentioned till the latter end of the 
republic ; but we meet with several persons of the 
name among the Italian nations in the second 
Punic war. [See below, Vjbius, Nos. 1, 2 ; 
Vibius Virrius.] The first of the gens, who 
obtained the consulship, was C. Vibius Pansa in 
B. c. 43 ; and several Vibii appear in the Consular 
Fasti under the empire. Two of the Roman em¬ 
perors, Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus, 
bore the name of Vibius. The coins of the Vibia 
gens have on them the surnames of Pansa and 
Varus. [Pansa ; Varus.] 

VIBITIIA, the eldest of the Vestal virgins, 
besought the emperor Claudius to spare Messalina. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 32, 34.) 

VIBI'DIUS VARRO. [Varro.] 

C. VIBIE'NUS, a senator, lost his life in the 
riots which took place at the burial of Clodius in 
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b. c. 52. (Cic. pro Mil. 14; Ascon. in Mil. p. 33, 
Orelli.) 

VIBIUUS or VIBPLL1US, king of the Iler- 
munduri, expelled Catualda from his dominions at 
the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, and sub¬ 
sequently united with Vangio and Sido in ex¬ 
pelling Vannius, king of the Suevi, from his 
country, in the reign of Claudius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
63, xii. 29.) [Catualda ; Vannius.] 

VI'BIUS. 1. Vibius Accuabus, apparently 
so called from the town of Accua, was a com¬ 
mander of a Pclignian cohort in the Roman army 
in b.c. 212, and distinguished himself by his 
bravery. (Liv. xxv. 14 ; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 20.) 

2. Vibius, one of the Bruttii, the brother of 
Paccius, b. c. 209. (Liv. xxvii. 15.) [Paccius, 
No. 2.] 

3. Vibius, bore such a striking resemblance to 
Pompeius Magnus, that he was frequently mis¬ 
taken for the latter. (Val. Max. ix. 14. §1; 
Plin. H.N. vii. 10. s. 12.) 

4. L. Vibius, a Roman eques, was magistcr or 
manager of the company, which fanned the cus¬ 
toms at Syracuse. (Cic. Verr. ii. 74.) 

5. Sex. Vibius, of Larinum, slain by Oppia- 
nicus. (Cic. pro Cluent. 8.) 

6. Vibius Cappadox, of Larinum, said to have 
been poisoned by A. Cluentius. (Cic. pro Cluent. 
60.) The cognomen Cappadox is suspicious, but 
it is found in all the best MSS. 

7. Vibius, from whom Cicero received the books 
of the poet Alexander Lychnus (Cic. ad Att. ii. 20), 
is probably the same person as Vibius Curius. 
[Curius, p. 904, a.] 

8. C. Vibius, one of the accusers of LiboDrusus, 
a. d. 16. (Tac. Ann. ii. 30.) 

V FBI US, the engraver of a precious stone, 
namely, a carnelion engraved in intaglio, represent¬ 
ing an Othriad, on whose buckler the artist’s name 
is inscribed thus, VIBIUS F. (Caylus, Rccueil, iii. 
pt. xxi. No. 5, pp. 83, 84 ; R. Rochettc, Lettre d 
M. Schom, p. 158, 2d ed.) [P. S.] 

VI'BIUS CRISPUS. [Crispur.] 

VI'BIUS CURIUS. [Curius.] 

VI'BIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 

VI'BIUS MARSUS. [Marsus.] 

VI'BIUS PACIACUS. [Paciacus.] 
VI'BIUS PANSA. [Pansa.] 

VI'BIUS PO'STUMUS. [Postumus.] 
VI'BIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

VI'BIUS SECUNDUS. [Secundus.] 
VI'BIUS SEQUESTER. [Sequester.] 

. VI'BIUS SERE'NUS. [Skrknus.] 

VI'BIUS TREBONIA'N US. [Treboni- 

ANUS.] 

VI'BIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

VI'BIUS VI'RRIUS, of Capua, induced his 
countrymen to revolt from the Romans and tot, 
espouse the cause of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, b.c. 216. When Capua, after its long 
siege by the Romans, could hold out no longer, 

B. c. 211, Vibius recommended the senators to put 
themselves to death, rather than fall into the power 
of the Romans. Twenty-seven of the senators re¬ 
solved to follow his advice, and accompanied him 
to his house, whereafter a sumptuous banquet they 
all took poison. (Liv. xxiii. 6, xxvi. 13, 14.) 

VIBULA'NUS, the dame of the most ancient 
family of the Fabia gens. It was so powerful in 
the early times of the republic that three brothers 
of the family held the consulship for seven years 
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in succession, a c. 485—479. The last person 
of the gens who bore this surname was Q. Fabius 
Vibulanus, consul, b c. 412. This Vibulanus as¬ 
sumed the agnomen of Ambustns; and his descend¬ 
ants dropt the name of Vibulanus and took that of 
Ambustus in its place. In the same way Am- 
bustus was after a time supplanted by that of 
Maximus. [Ambustus ; Maximus.] 

1. Q. Fabius K. p. Vibulanus, consul b.c. 
485 with Ser. Cornelius Cossus Maluginensis, 
carried on war with success against the Volsci and 
Aequi ; but instead of dividing the booty among 
the soldiers, he sold it, and deposited the money 
arising from the sale in the public treasury. In 
this year Sp. Cassius Viscellinus was condemned 
to death. In B.c. 482 Fabius Vibubanus was 
consul a second time with C. Julius Julus. Both 
consuls marched against the Veientes, but as the 
enemy did not appear in the field, they devastated 
their land and returned home. In b. c. 480 Fa¬ 
bius fought under his brother Marcus [No. 3] 
against the Etruscans, an*d was killed in battle. 
(Liv. ii. 41—43, 46 ; Dionys. viii. 77, 82, 90, ix. 
11 .) 

2. K. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus, brother of 
the preceding, was quaestor parricidii in b. c. 485, 
and along with his colleague L. Valerius accused 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, who was in consequence 
condemned by the votes of the populus. Although 
the name of the Fabii had become hateful to the 
plebeians in consequence of Q. Fabius, who was 
consul this year, depriving the soldiers of the booty 
they had gained in the war, nevertheless the pa¬ 
tricians carried the election of K. Fabius, who was 
accordingly consul in the following year b. c. 484 
with L. Aemilius Mamercus. Kaeso took an active 
part with his colleague in opposing the agrarian 
law, which the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring forward. According to Dionysius Kaeso 
came to the assistance of his colleague, who had 
been defeated by the Volsci, hut Livy says nothing 
of Kaeso, and represents Mamercus as conquering 
the Volsci. (Liv. ii. 41, 42 ; Dionys. viii. 77, 
foil., viii. 82—86.) Niebuhr supposes that a great 
change in the constitution was effected on the elec¬ 
tion of K. Fabius and his colleague to the con¬ 
sulship. He maintains that the election of the 
consuls was then transferred from the Comitia Cen- 
turiata to the Comitia Curiata, and that the choice 
of the latter assembly was only ratified by the 
former. He further supposes that a compromise 
took place three years afterwards, B.c. 482, in 
virtue of which the centuriae had the election of 
one consul and the curiae of the other, and that 
this continued to he the practice till the decemvi- 
rate. (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 177, foil.) Our 
limits do not permit us to go to an investigation of 
this point, and we can only remark that Niebuhr’s 
view is supported by no positive testimony, and 
has been rejected by most subsequent scholars. 
(Gottling, Romische Staatsverfassung , p. 308 ; 
Becker, Handbuch der Romischen Altcrthumer , 
vol. ii. pt ii. p. 93.) There can be little doubt 
that the consuls were at all times, without excep¬ 
tion, elected by the comitia centuriata ; and there 
is no difficulty in understanding how the patricians 
were able to carry the elections of their own can¬ 
didates at these comitia. (Comp. Becker, ibid . 
p. 12, note 19.) 

In b. c. 481 K. Fabius was consul a second time 
with Sp. Furius Medullinus Fuscus. At the be- 
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ginning of his consulship he opposed the attempts 
of the tribune Sp. Icilius (Licinius), who endea¬ 
voured to carry an agrarian law by preventing the 
consuls from levying troops against the Veientes 
and Aequi, who had taken up arms and made an 
inroad into the Roman territory. Icilius was like¬ 
wise opposed by his own colleagues, and thus the 
troops were inrolled, and K. Fabius marched 
against the Veientes. (The common editions of 
Livy have (exertitw) ducendus Fabio in Aequos , but 
the MSS. have in Veientes , and this in accordance 
with Dionysius and Zonaras.) Fabius conducted 
the war with success, and put the enemy to the 
rout with his cavalry alone ; but when he com¬ 
manded his infantry to pursue the defeated army, 
they refused obedience to his orders, on account of 
his opposition to the agrarian law, and returned to 
their camp, which they soon afterwards deserted, 
to the astonishment of the enemy. (Liv. ii. 43 ; 
Dionys. ix. 1, foil. ; Zonar. vii. 17 ; Val. Max. ix. 
3. § 5.) In the following year, B. c. 480, he again 
fought against the Veientes, serving under his 
brother Marcus, who was then consul, and his col¬ 
league Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. The soldiers 
were still indisposed to obey the commands of a 
Fabius, but the dangers of their situation and the 
scoffs of the enemy turned their purpose, and they 
demanded to be led forth against the foe. On that 
day the Fabii were an example to the whole army. 
Quintus, who had been consul two years before, 
fell in the hottest of the fight; but his brothers 
Kaeso and the consul Marcus rushed forth to the 
front, and by their heroic bravery so fired the 
courage of their soldiers that the enemy were 
turned to flight. The bravery of the Fabii in this 
battle won the hearts of the soldiers, and they still 
further gained their love by the attention which 
they paid to the wounded, whom they divided 
among the dwellings of the patricians: their own 
house took the greater number. The Fabii had 
been hitherto the champions of the patricians, but 
they now resolved to espouse the cause of the ple¬ 
beians, and secure for them the rights which they 
had so long taken an active part in resisting. The 
real reasons of their change it is impossible to de¬ 
termine, with the deficient information which has 
come down to us, but of the fact there can be no 
doubt. (Liv. ii. 46, 47 ; Dionys. ix. 11, 13.) 

In b. c. 479 Kaeso was consul a third time 
with T. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. As soon as 
he entered upon his consulship, he gave a proof 
that his house was sincere in their professions of 
reconciliation to the commonalty ; for he called 
upon the patricians t6 divide the conquered land 
among the plebeians, before any tribune should 
bring forward an agrarian law. But powerful as 
the Fabii were, they could not induce the rest of 
the patricians to listen to their advice: on the 
contrary, they were regarded as traitors to their 
order, and Kaeso was told by them that his recent 
glory had intoxicated his mind. The plebeians 
were all the more anxious to do him honour. They 
flocked to his standard when he marched against 
the Aequi, and served under him with the greatest 
zeal. The Aequi retreated before him into their 
towns ; and after devastating their territory, he 
returned just in time to save the army of his col¬ 
league, which was surrounded by the Veientes, 
and in great peril. After this campaign Kaeso 
renewed his conciliatory propositions, but as they 
were still rejected with scorn, he and his house 
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resolved to quit Rome altogether, where they were 
regarded as apostates by their own order. They 
determined to found a settlement on the banks of 
the Cremera, a small stream that falls into the 
Tiber a few miles above Rome. According to the 
legend, the consul Kaeso went before the senate and 
said, that the Fabii were willing to carry on the war 
against the Veientes, alone and at their own cost. 
Their offer was joyfully accepted, for the patricians 
were glad to see them expose themselves voluntarily 
to such dangers. The departure of the Fabii from 
the city was celebrated in Roman story. On the 
day after Kaeso bad made the proposal to the senate, 
306 Fabii, all patricians of one gens, assembled 
on the Quirinal at the house of Kaeso, and from 
thence marched with the consul at their head 
through the Carmental gate. They proceeded 
straight to the banks of the Cremera, where they 
erected a fortress. Livy and the writers who 
follow him speak of the 306 patrician Fabii as 
departing alone to the Cremera ; but other autho¬ 
rities with more probability represent them as 
accompanied by their wives, children and clients. 
The latter were undoubtedly very numerous ; and 
Dionysius says that the Fabii with their depend¬ 
ants amounted to 4000 persons. It seems nearly 
evident, as has been already stated, that the 
Fabii intended to form a settlement, which might 
become a powerful Latin town on the borders of 
the Etruscan territory ; and that they ought not 
to be regarded as simply an advanced guard oc¬ 
cupying a fort in the enemy’s territory, for the 
purpose of ravaging the country. Even if it had not 
been stated that the Fabii had left Rome with their 
families and clients, it might fairly have been in¬ 
ferred from the unanimous tradition that only one 
of the family, who had remained at Rome, survived 
the entire destruction of the gens. As soon as the 
Fabii had fortified their settlement on the Cremera, 
they commenced their inroads and continued to lay 
waste the Veientine territory without cessation. 
The Veientes collected a powerful army from the 
Etruscan states and besieged the fortress, but the 
Romans sent an army to their relief under the 
command of the consul L. Aemilius Mamercus, who 
defeated the Etruscans, u. c. 4 78. Thereupon a 
truce was concluded for a year ; but at its expira¬ 
tion the Etruscans again took up arms, and the 
Fabii were all destroyed in the consulship of C. 
Horatius Pulvillus and T. Menenius Lanatus, 
B. c. 477. The manner of their death is variously 
related by the ancient writers. According to one 
tradition, preserved but rejected by Dionysius, the 
Fabii set out from the Cremera on a certain day 
in order to offer up a sacrifice in their sanctuary 
on the Quirinal at Rome : trusting to the sanctity 
of their mission, they went without arms, as in a 
time of peace, but on their road they were attacked 
by a great army which had been placed in ambush 
and perished by the darts of the enemy, for al¬ 
though unarmed none of the Etruscans dared 
come near the heroes. According to another tra¬ 
dition the Fabii, who had repeatedly gained vic¬ 
tories in the open field, were enticed to follow some 
cattle, which were purposely driven under a weak 
escort into the mountains, and they thus fell into 
an ambush, where many thousand men had been 
placed. Although scattered when the enemy at¬ 
tacked them, the Fabii made an heroic resistance 
and only fell after a long struggle overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. Thu account of the death of 
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the Fabii has been followed by Dionysius who has 
worked up the tale in his usual manner, as well 
as by Livy, Ovid, and other ancient writers. The 
fortress on the Cremera must have been taken im¬ 
mediately afterwards, and the whole of the settle¬ 
ment have been put to the sword. In whatever 
way the Fabii may have perished, it seems clear 
that they might have been saved, for the consul 
Menenius Lanatus was in the neighbourhood with 
an army, and was condemned in the following 
year as the guilty cause o* the disaster. [Lana¬ 
tus, No. 2.] (Liv. ii. 48 —60 ; Dionys. ix. 14 — 
22 ; Gell. xvii. 21 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 195, foil.; Dion 
Cass. Fragrn . No. 26, ed. Reim. ; Festus, s. v. 
Sceleraia porta.) Ovid says (/. c .) that the Fabii 
perished on the Ides of February ; but all other 
authorities state that they were destroyed on 
the day on which the Romans wer6 subse¬ 
quently conquered by the Gauls at the Allia, 
that is, on the fifteenth before the Kalends of 
Sextilis, June the 18th (Liv. vi. 1 ; Tac. Hist. 
ii. 91 ; Plut. CamiU. 19): hence Niebuhr sup¬ 
poses that Ovid mistook the day of their depar¬ 
ture for that of their destruction (Hist, of Rome , 
vol. ii. note 441). 

It is unanimously stated by the ancient writers 
that all the Fabii perished at the Cremera with 
the exception of one individual, the son of Marcus, 
from whom all the later members of the gens were 
descended. The same accounts relate that he was 
left behind at Rome on account of his youth ; but 
this could not have been the reason, if we are cor¬ 
rect in the supposition that the Fabii migrated from 
the city with all their families, and it is moreover 
refuted by the fact that this Fabius was consul 
ten years afterwards, From the fact of his being 
raised to the consulship, and from the opposition 
which he then offered to the tribunes, it is pro¬ 
bable, as Niebuhr supposes, that he maintained 
the former opinions of his gens, when the latter 
changed their sentiments and refused to leave 
Rome with them. (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. 
p. 194.) 

3. M. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus, the brother 
of the two preceding, was consul b. c. 483 with 
L. Valerius Potitus. He resisted the efforts of the 
tribunes to carry the Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius 
into effect; and as they in consequence impeded 
the levy of troops, the consuls removed their tri¬ 
bunals outside the city, where the power of the 
tribunes did not extend, and by heavy punish¬ 
ments compelled the citizens to enlist The con¬ 
suls then carried on war against the Volscians, 
but without any decisive result. (Liv. ii. 42 •, 
Dionys. viii. 87, 88.) In b. c. 480 M. Fabius 
was consul a second time with Cn. Manlius Cin- 
cinnatus. The two consuls marched against the 
Veientes, but did not venture at first to attack the 
enemy, lest their own soldiers should desert them 
as they had done K. Fabius in the preceding year. 
They accordingly kept their troops in their intrench- 
ments, till the soldiers, roused at length by the 
taunts and scoffs of the enemy, demanded to be led 
forth to battle, and swore that they would not leave 
the field except as conquerors. The bravery of the 
Fabii in the battle which followed has already 
been related in the life of Kaeso, who fought under 
his brother. The Romans gained the victory, but 
bought it dearly. The consul Cincinnatus and Q. 
Fabius were killed ; and the surviving consul, 
on account of the loss which he had sustained, re- 
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fused the triumph which the senate offered him. 
The care which M* Fabius showed for the wounded 
and his reconciliation to the plebeians have been 
related above [No. 2], Dionysius says that Fabius 
resigned his consulship two months before the ex- 
iration of his year, because his wounds prevented 
im from discharging the duties of his office. 
(Liv. ii. 43—47 ; Dionys. ix. 5—13 ; Frontin. 
Strat. i. 11. § 1; Val. Max. v. 5. §, 2.) In the fol¬ 
lowing year, B. c. 479, M. Fabius accompanied 
the rest of his gens to their fatal settlement on the 
Cremera and perished along with them two years 
afterwards. Dionysius (ix. 15) represents Marcus 
as the leader of the Fabii in their migration from 
Rome, but Livy (ii. 49) undoubtedly follows the 
genuine legend in making the consul Kaeso head 
his gens on that occasion. 

4. Q. Fabius M. f. K. f.Vibulanus, the son of 
No. 3, is said to have been the only one of the 
Fabii who survived the destruction of his gens at 
the Cremera, but he could not have been left be¬ 
hind at Rome on account of his youth, as the 
legend relates. [See above, No. 2, sub finem.] 
He was consul in B. c. 467 with Ti. Aemilius Ma- 
raercus, when he supported the patrician party 
against the tribunes. The latter, having the co¬ 
operation of the other consul, made a vigorous effort 
to carry the agrarian law ; but Fabius effected a 
compromise by proposing th.at a colony should be 
founded at Antium, which had been conquered by 
the Romans in the preceding year. lie subse¬ 
quently marched against the Aequians, who sued 
for peace, which was granted them ; but they 
soon afterwards broke it and made an inroad into 
the Latin territory. (Liv. iii. 1 ; Dionys. ix. 59.) 

In b. a 465 Fabius was consul a second time 
with T. Quintius Capitolinas Barbatus. He was 
appointed to carry on the war with the Aequians, 
which had been continued ever since his first con¬ 
sulship. The ambassadors whom ho sent to the 
Aequians were treated with contempt, at which 
the Romans were so much enraged that Quintius 
marched out of the city with another consular 
army to support his colleague. According to Livy 
the consuls defeated the Aequians, who withdrew 
from Mount Algidus into their own territory ; 
but Dionysius says that the battle was not de¬ 
cisive, which is more in accordance with Livy’s 
subsequent narrative, in which it is stated that the 
Aequians made incursions into the Roman territory 
for plunder, which were avenged by Fabius de¬ 
vastating the lands of the Aequians. (Liv. iii. 
2, 3 ; Dionys. ix. 61.) Three years afterwards, 
b. c. 462, Fabius was appointed Praefectus Urbi, 
while the two consuls were absent from the city. 
The tribune C. Terentillus Arsa took advantage of 
the absence of the consuls to propose a rogation for 
appointing five commissioners, who might draw up 
laws to limit the power of the consuls. There¬ 
upon Fabius called together the senate and in¬ 
veighed with such vehemence against the rogation 
and its author, that even both the consuls could 
not have inspired greater fear. On the advice of 
his colleagues Terentillus withdrew his proposal. 
(Liv. iii, 9 ; Dionys. ix. 69.) 

In b. c. 459 tabius was consul a third time 
with L. Cornelius Maluginensis. In this year he 
defeated the Volscians, who had laid siege to 
Antium, and also the Aequians, who had taken 
Tusculum, and on account of these victories cele¬ 
brated a triumph on his return to Rome. In the 
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following year, b. c. 458, when the two consuls 
marched with their two armies against the Sa¬ 
bines and Aequians, Fabius was left behind with 
a third for the protection of Rome. This is the 
account of Dionysius, but Livy simply says that 
he was one of the three ambassadors sent in that 
year to Cloelius Gracchus, the leader of the 
Aequians. (Liv. iii. 22—25 ; Dionys. x. 20—22.) 

In b. c. 450 Fabius was elected a member of 
the second decemvirate, and along with his col¬ 
leagues continued illegally in power in the fol¬ 
lowing year. Ap. Claudius and Fabius were the 
two leading members of the second decemvirate, 
and Fabius supported his colleague in all his tyran 
nical acts. When the war with the Aequians and 
Sabines broke out Fabius was appointed to the 
command with two colleagues, while Appius re¬ 
mained in the city. Fabius must have ordered 
the murder of L. Siccius [Siccius], who was 
serving in the army against the Sabines, but his 
name is not mentioned in connection with this foul 
deed. This probably arose from Livy and Dio¬ 
nysius having the Annals of Fabius Pictor before 
them, in which the virtues of the Fabii were ex¬ 
tolled and their faults omitted. After the abolition 
of the decemvirate and the death of Ap. Claudius 
and Oppius, Fabius shared the fate of his remaining 
colleagues ; he went into exile and his property 
was confiscated. (Liv. iii. 35, 41, 58 ; Dionys. x. 
58, xi. 23, 46.) 

Q. Fabius is said to havo married the daughter 
of Numcrius Otacilius of Maleventum on account 
of her wealth, with the condition that his first child 
should receive the praenomen of its maternal grand¬ 
father ; and it is stated that it was in this way that 
Numcrius became a praenomen in a patrician gens, 
which it had not been before. (Festus, s.v. Nu - 
merius , pp. 170, 173, ed. Miiller.) We find how¬ 
ever that the elder of his two sons bore the prae¬ 
nomen Marcus, and the younger that of Numerius 
[Nos. 5 and 6] ; but it has been conjectured that 
the elder may have been a son by a former mar¬ 
riage. 

5. M. Fabius Q. f. M. n. Vibulanus, eldest 
son of No. 4, was consul b. c. 442 with Postumus 
Aebutius Eiva Cornicen, in which year a colony 
was founded at Ardca. In b. c. 437 he served as 
legatus of the dictator Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus 
in the war against the Veientes and Fidenates. In 
b. c. 433 he was one of the consular tribunes ; and 
in b. c. 431 he served as legatus of the dictator 
A. Postumius Tubertus in the great war against the 
Aequians and Volscians. He lived till the capture 
of Rome by the Gauls, b. c. 390, where he is spoken 
of as pontifex maximus, and is said to have re¬ 
hearsed the solemn formula, which was repeated 
after him by the aged senators who had resolved 
to await the entrance of the Gauls into the city, 
and who accordingly dedicated themselves to death. 
(Liv. iv. 11 ; Diod. xii. 34 ; Liv. iv. 17, 19, 25 ; 
Diod. xii. 58 ; Liv. iv. 27,28, v. 41.) 

6. N. Fabius Q. f. M. n. Vibulanus, second 
son of No. 4, was consul u. c. 421 with T. Quintius 
Capitolinus Barbatus. He carried on war against 
the Aequians, whom he put to flight without any 
difficulty: he was refused a triumph, but received 
the honour of an ovation. It was in this year that 
the consuls proposed that in addition to the two 
city quaestors, two others should be appointed to 
attend upon the consuls in time of war. This pro¬ 
posal gave rise to great contests, as the tribunes 
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insisted that some of the quaestors should be 
chosen from the plebeians. In b. c. 4 15 Fabius was 
one of the consular tribunes, and again in b. c. 407. 
(Liv. iv. 43, 49, 58 ; Diod. xiii. 24, xiv. 3.) 

7. Q. Fabius Q. p. M. n. Vibulanus, third 
son of No. 4, was consul b. c. 423 with C. Sem- 
pronius Atratinus, consular tribune for the first 
timeB,c. 416 (omitted through accident by Livy, 
iv. 47), and for the second time b. c. 414. (Liv. 
iv. 37, 49 ; Diod. xiii. 9, 38.) At the beginning 
of the following year he was interrex. (Liv. iv. 51.) 

8. Q. Fabius M. p. Q. n. Vibulanus Ambus- 
tus, son of No. 5, was consul b. c. 412 with C. 
Furius Pacilus. (Liv. iv. 52.) He was the last 
Fabius of the name of Vibulanus. Ambustus now 
became the name of the family. [Ambustus.] 

VIBULE'NUS AGRIPPA. [Agrippa.] 

L. VIBU'LLIUS RUFUS, a senator and an 
intimate friend of Pompey, is mentioned on one or 
two occasions by Cicero before the breaking out of 
the civil war. He was a man of resolution and 
energy, and was much trusted by Pompey, who 
made him Praefectus Fabrflm in the civil war. 
When Caesar marched into Italy at the beginning 
of b. c. 49, Pompey sent Vibullius into Picenum 
to strengthen his cause in that quarter, but he was 
unable to effect any thing, as all the towns de¬ 
clared in favour of Caesar, and he accordingly 
threw himself into Corfinium, which was held by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus. Vibullius was one of the 
senators who fell into Caesar’s hands on the sur¬ 
render of Corfinium, and was along with the others 
dismissed uninjured by "the conquerors. A few 
days afterwards Pompey sent him into Spain to 
assist Afranius and Pctreius in carrying on war 
against Caesar. He was again taken prisoner by 
Caesar on the conquest of Pompey’s troops in that 
country, and was again pardoned. When Caesar 
landed in Greece in b. c. 48, he despatched him to 
Pompey with offers of peace, and Vibullius made 
the greatest haste to reach Pornpey, not from any 
desire to favour the views of Caesar, but in order to 
give Pompey the earliest intelligence possible of the 
arrival of his enemy in Greece. (Cic. ad. Q. Fr. 
iii. 1. § 5, ad Att. vii. 24, viii. 1, 2, 11,15; Caes. 
B.C. i. 15, 23, 34, 38, iii. 10, 11.) 

VICA POTA, that is, “ the Victor and Con¬ 
queror” (quae vincit et potitur ), was a Roman 
divinity of victory, whose temple was situated at 
the foot of the hill Velia. (Liv. ii. 7; Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 11.) [B. S.] 

VICTOR, an abandoned man, whom it was sup¬ 
posed that M. Antonius would recall from exile in 
B. c. 44. (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 14.) 

VICTOR, SEX. AURE'LIUS, who is com¬ 
monly ranked among the Latin historians, flourished 
in the middle of the fourth century under the 
emperor Constantius and his successors. Accord¬ 
ing to his own account (de Cctes. 20), that is, sup¬ 
posing the work from which we quote to be a 
genuine document, he was born in the country of 
very humble parents, but rose to distinction by his 
zeal in the cultivation of literature. Haying at¬ 
tracted the attention of Julian when at Sirmium, 
he was appointed by that prince governor of one 
division of Pannonia. At a subsequent period, he 
was elevated by Theodosius to the high office of 
city praefect, and there seems no good reason to 
doubt that he is the Sex. Aurelius Victor, who 
was consul along with Valentinian in a. d. 373. 
With regard to the period of his death, nothing is 
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known, nor can we collect any further information 
concerning his life, except that it has been inferred 
from certain observations in the memoir of Hadrian 
(de Caes. 14) that he was a pagan. (Viet deCaes. 
16, 20, 28, 41 ; Amm. Marc. xxi. 10, and the 
notes.) 

The following works, which present in a very 
compressed form a continuous record of Roman 
affairs, from the fabulous ages down to the death 
of the emperor Theodosius, have all been ascribed 
to this writer, but the evidence upon which the 
determination of authorship depends, is very slender, 
and in all probability the third alone belongs to 
the Sex. Aurelius Victor whom we have noticed 
above. 

I. Origo Gentis Romanae , in twenty-three chap¬ 
ters, containing the annals of the Roman race, from 
Janus and Saturnus down to the era of Romulus. 
We here find many curious tales and traditions 
derived apparently from ancient sources, and it 
may be regarded as a valuable contribution towards 
the legendary history of the city. Joannes Me- 
tellus, Ausonius Popma, and others, have assigned 
this tract to Asconius Pedianus, influenced chiefly 
by some expressions in which they conceived that 
the author spoke of Livy and Virgil as his contem¬ 
poraries, but the passages in which these occur 
(xxiii. § 7, iii. § 7, vii. § 4), do not fairly admit 
of any such interpretation, while the general tone 
of the phraseology certainly bears no resemblance 
to that of the Augustan age. On the other hand, it 
seems certain, from the total dissimilarity in style, 
that it cannot have proceeded from the same hand 
with the two pieces which we shall next describe ; 
and for this and other reasons Amtzenius has pro r 
nouneed it to be the production of some of the later 
grammarians who were desirous of prefixing a suit¬ 
able introduction to the series. The Origo was 
first printed at Antwerp, 8vo. 1579, with the com¬ 
mentary of Andreas Schottus in a volume, contain¬ 
ing also the three following : — 

II. De Viris illustribus Urbis Romae , in eighty- 
six chapters, commencing with the birth of the 
twin sons of Mars and Ilia, and concluding with 
the death of Cleopatra. The whole, or nearly tho 
whole of the MSS. attach the name of Flinius 
to this piece ; by some scholars it has been given to 
Cornelius Nepos, by others to Aemilius Probus. 
The numerous mistakes with which it abounds 
forbid us to fix upon any one belonging to the 
brighter epochs of Roman literature. It was first 
printed at Naples, by Sixtus Riesinger, about 1470, 
and again by Jac. de Ripoli, at Florence, in 1478. 

III. De Caesaribus , in forty-two chapters, ex¬ 
hibiting short biographies of the emperors, from 
Augustus to Constantius. This, as we have stated, 
may reasonably be regarded as the work of Sex. 
Aurelius Victor, who was praefect of the city under 
Theodosius. It was first printed at Antwerp, 8vo. 
1579, with the commentary of Schottus. 

IV. De Vita et Moribus Imperatorum Romanorutn 
Excerpta ex libris Sex. Aurelii Victoris , or as it is 
frequently styled Sex. Aurelii Victoris Epitome de 
Caesaribus^xa. forty-eight chapters,commencing with 
Augustus and concluding with Theodosius. These 
lives agree for the most part almost word for word 
with the preceding, but variations may here and 
there be detected, some points being lightly passed 
over, or altogether omitted, in the one collection, 
which are dwelt upon at considerable length in the 
other. This will be seen clearly by comparing the 
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sections in each on Nerva and Hadrian. More¬ 
over, it will be remarked, that while the first series 
terminates with Constantius, the second comes 
down as low as Arcadius and Honorius. All the 
MSS. are inscribed with the words Epitome Victor., 
or Victoria , or Victorini, and a keen controversy has 
been maintained as to the real name of the abbre- 
viator. It seems clear, at all events, that he cannot 
be the Aurelius Victor who compiled the De Caesa- 
ribus: he followed or rather copied the latter very 
closely, but consulted other sources, and did not 
consider himself bound to adhere slavishly to his 
statements. The Epitome was first printed at 
Strasburg, 8vo. 1505, and again by Aldus, 8vo. 
Venet. 1516, at the end of his edition of Sueto¬ 
nius. 

These four pieces were first published together 
by Andreas Schottus (8vo. Antw. 1579), who 
brought to light the Origo and the De Caesaribus 
from the only MS. of them known to exist, and 
laboured with great earnestness to prove that the 
whole were the work of the same writer, and that 
the writer was Sex. Aurelius Victor. The best 
edition which has yet appeared, is that of Jo. 
Amtzenius, Amst. et Traj. Bat. 1733, forming one 
of the Dutch Variorum Classics, in 4to. An elabo¬ 
rate edition was commenced by Schroeter, of which 
two volumes only have been published (8vo. Lips. 
1829, 1831) comprising the Origo and the De Viris 
iUustribus. [W. R.] 

VICTOR, CLAU'DIUS, the nephew of Civilis, 
served under his uncle in the revolt of the Batavi 
in a. d. 69—70, and was sent with Julius Maximus 
against Vocula. (Tac. Hist. iv. 33.) 

VICTOR, FLA'VIUS, the son of Maximus, 
who ruled as emperor in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
was associated by his father in the government 
with the title of Augustus. While Maximus 
marched into Italy to wrest that country from the 
feeble hands of Valentinian II., Victor was left 
behind in Gaul. Theodosius himself conquered 
Maximus ; and shortly afterwards Arbogastes, the 
general of Theodosius, defeated Victor and put 
him to death. For further details see Maximus, 
p. 997, and Theodosius, p. 1065. 
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VI'CTOR, PU'BLIUS, the name prefixed to an 
enumeration of the principal buildings and monu¬ 
ments of ancient Rome, distributed according to 
the regions of Augustus, which has generally been 
respected as a work of great authority by Italian 
local antiquaries, from Nardini downwards. Bun¬ 
sen, however, in his Beschreibung der Stadt Rom 
(vol. i. p. 173, 8vo. Stutt 1830), after a careful 
examination into the history of this tract and of the 
similar production ascribed to Sextus Rufus, has 
arrived at the conclusion that, in their present 
state, they cannot be received as ancient at all, but 
must be regarded as mere pieces of patchwork 
fabricated not earlier than the fifteenth century. 
To this opinion Becker in his Handbuch der Ro- 
mischen AUerthumer fully subscribes, and does not 
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hesitate to characterise them as wilful impostures. 
(Consult the excellent papers on the To^ 
of Rome by E. H. Bunbury, published in the 
Classical Museum, and especially the remarks in 
No. X. p. 328.) 

The De Regtonibus Urbis Romae , as this pro¬ 
duction is usually entitled, was first printed by 
Joannes de Tridino, at Venice, 4 to. 1505, in a 
volume containing also “ Beda de Temporibus ; ” 
it will be found under its best form in the Thesaurus 
AntiquitatumRomanarum of Graevius, vol. iii. p. 37. 
fol. Traj. ad Rhen. 1694. [W. R] 

VICTO'RIA, the personification of victory 
among the Romans, as Nice was among the 
Greeks. Dionysius (i. 33) relates that Evander by 
the command of Minerva dedicated on mount 
Palatine a temple of Victoria, the daughter of 
Pallas. On the site of this ancient temple a new 
one was built by L. Postumius, during the war 
with the Samnites ; and M. Porcius Cato added to 
it a chapel of Victoria Virgo. In later times there 
existed three or four sanctuaries of Victory at 
Rome. (Liv. x. 33, xxix. 14, xxxv. 9; P. Victor, 
Reg. Urb. iv. vii. viii.) [L. S.]* 

VICTO'RIA or VICTORI'NA, the name 
given by Trebellius Pollio to the mother of Vic- 
torinus, and with her he completes his catalogue of 
the thirty tyrants [see Aurkolus], two more being 
thrown in as supernumeraries. According to this 
historian after the death of her son she was hailed 
as the mother of camps {Mater Castrorum ) ; and 
coins were struck, bearing her effigy, in brass, 
silver, and gold. Feeling herself however unequal 
to the weight of empire, she transferred her power 
first to Marius, and then to Tetricus, by whom 
some say that she was slain, while others affirm 
that she died a natural death. Two medals havo 
been described, one bearing the legend imp. vic¬ 
toria. aug., the other imp. Victorina aug. ; 
but they seem to be unique and are open to sus¬ 
picion. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. iv., vi., xxx., 
mentions both of the above names ; Aurel. Viet 
de Coes, xxxiii. the former only ; comp. Eclchel, 
vol. vii. p. 454.) [W.R.] 

VICTORPNUS, C. AUFI'DIUS, a chosen 
friend and counsellor of M. Aurelius, was dis¬ 
tinguished alike for his high principles and for his 
eloquence, in which he was excelled by no one 
among his contemporaries. He was legate in Ger¬ 
many, proconsul of Africa, and praefect of the city 
under Commodus. Although detested by that 
emperor on account of his virtues, he escaped de¬ 
struction by his bold and fearless bearing, died a 
natural death soon after the ruin of Perennis [Pe- 
rennis], and was honoured by the erection of a 
statue to his memory. He is probably the same 
person with the C. Aufidius Victorinus who is 
marked in the Fasti as consul for the second time 
in a. D. 183, the year in which the first great 
plot against Commodus was organised and failed. 
(Dion Cass, lxxii. 4, 11; Gruter, ccclxix. 2 ; 
Capitolin. M. Aurel. 38;. [W. R.] 

VICTORPNUS, CORNE'LIUS, praefect of 
the praetorians under Antoninus Pius. (Capitolin. 
Anton. Pius , 8.) [ W. R] 

VICTORPNUS, FU'RIUS, praefect of the 
praetorians under M. Aurelius. (Capitolin. M. 
Aurel. 14.) [W. R] 

VICTORPNUS, M. PIAVVO'NIUS, who is 

included by Trebellius Pollio in his list of the 
thirty tyrants [see Aukeolus], was the third of 
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the usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul while it 
Was dismembered from the empire during the reign 
of the imbecile son of Valerian. Victorinus, how¬ 
ever, had previously been assumed as a colleague 
by Postumus to whom he afforded important aid in 
the war against Gallienus, and after the destruction 
of Gallienus alone enjoyed the sovereignty. He is 
said to have possessed many of the highest qualities 
both of a general and a statesman, but was un¬ 
happily a slave to his passions, which eventually 
proved his ruin, for he was assassinated at Agrip¬ 
pina by one of his own officers whose honour he 
had wounded. This event seems to have taken 
place in a. d. 268 after he had reigned for some¬ 
what more than a year. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig. 
Tyrann.v. ; Aurel. Viet, de Caes. xxxiii. ; Eutrop. 
ix. 7 ; it would be a vain task however to at¬ 
tempt to reconcile these authorities with each 
other.) 
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Victorinus Junior, son of the foregoing ac¬ 
cording to Pollio, by whom alone he is mentioned, 
being numbered among the thirty tyrants, was 
roclaimed Caesar immediately before the death of 
is father whose fate he shared. (Trebell. Pollio, 
Trig. Tyrann. vi.) [W. R.] 

VICTORI'NUS, literary and ecclesiastical. 
The subjects of the three following articles have 
proved a source of considerable embarrassment to the 
historian of literature. Both the first and second ap¬ 
pear to have been rhetoricians before they became 
theologians, both wrote commentaries on the Scrip¬ 
tures and both are believed to have been Christian 
poets, a series of coincidences which, combined with 
identity of name, rendered confusion almost inevi¬ 
table, while the second and third, if we admit the 
existence of the third, having both compiled essays 
upon t}ie same departments of grammar, became in 
like manner mixed up with each other. The diffi¬ 
culties connected with the subject have been in 
some degree removed by Rivinus in a book en¬ 
titled Sanctae Reliquiae duum Victorinorum , Pic- 
taviemis unius Episcopi Marty ris, Afri alterius 
Caii Marii , &c. 8vo. Goth. 1652, and by Launoy in 
his dissertation De Victorino Episcopo et Martyre , 
Par. 1664, in the appendix to which we find a 
discussion on five distinguished persons who bore 
the name of Victorinus ; but several points are 
still involved in much obscurity. 

1. Victorinus, bishop of Pettaw on the Drave 
in Styria, hence distinguished by the epithet Peta~ 
vionensis , or Pictaviensis , flourished towards the 
close of the third century (a. d. 270—290), and 
suffered martyrdom during the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian, probably in a. d. 303. St. Jerome tells us 
that he understood Greek better than Latin ; and 
that, in consequence, his works, though pregnant 
with great thoughts, were couched in poor lan¬ 
guage ; a criticism which has been thought incon¬ 
sistent with the fact recorded by Cassiodorus that 
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he was originally a rhetorician ( Victorinus, de ora- 
tore episcopus , Inst. Dtv. 5). The difficulty, how¬ 
ever, will be removed if we suppose that Greek was 
his native language, but that he felt himself con¬ 
strained to write in Latin, with which he was less 
conversant, because it was the tongue spoken in the 
province where he exercised his episcopal functions. 
It is to be remarked that this Victorinus was long 
supposed to have been bishop of Poitiers, an error 
first dissipated by the dissertation of Launoy, who 
demonstrated that Petabium in upper Pannonia, 
and not Pictavium , was the see from which he de¬ 
rived his designation. 

St. Jerome informs us that he wrote commen¬ 
taries In Getiesin; In Eocodum; In Leviticum; 
In Iesaiam ; In Ezechidem ; In Abacuc ; In Ec- 
clesiasten ; In Cantica Canticorum ; In Apocalypsin 
Joannis adversus omnes haereses (some editors 
place a stop after Joannis and suppose Adversus 
omnes liacreses to be the name of a separate tract) ; 
and many other pieces. Of all these it is doubtful 
whether any one remains. In the third volume of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima (fol. Lugdun. 
1677) we find a Commentarius in Apocalypsin 
bearing his name ; but the best judges have for 
the most part either rejected it altogether or re¬ 
garded it as much altered and interpolated by 
different hands, both on account of the discre¬ 
pancies in style which may be here and there de¬ 
tected, and also from the circumstance that the 
millenarian doctrine is here directly impugned, 
while we know that it was advocated by Victo¬ 
rinus. The prologue is given up by all. The 
fragment published by Cave (II. L. vol. i. p. 147), 
from a MS. in the archiepiscopal library at Lam¬ 
beth, entitled De Fabrica Mundi , has, with better 
reason, been supposed to be an extract from the 
annotations on Genesis or on the Apocalypse, and 
here the opinions of the Chiliasts are avowedly 
supported. 

Various foundling poems have been fathered 
upon this Victorinus without any evidence direct 
or circumstantial. Such are De Jesu Christo in 
137 hexameters and JJymnus de Pascha Domini 
s. De Ligno Vitae in 70 hexameters, both contained 
in the collection of Fabricius ; the DcCruce Domini 
found among the works of Cyprian (see Bed. de 
locis sand. c. 2.) ; and the five books Adversus 
Marcionem generally appended to editions of Ter- 
tullian. 

(Our chief ancient authority for everything con¬ 
nected with Victorinus of Pettaw is St. Jerome, 
who speaks of him in a great number of passages, 
e. g. De Viris III. 74, comp. 187, Praef. in Iesai., 
In Ezech. c. 36, Praef. in Matt ., Ad Damas. vol. ii. 
p. 569, Ad Paulin, vol. iv. p. 567, ed. Bened. &c.; 
see also Cassiodor. Inst. Div. 5, 7, 9 ; Lardner, 
Credibility of Gospel History , c. lvi.; Schoenemann, 
Bill. Patrum Lot. vol. i. cap. 3. § 8 ; Baehr, 
Geschickte der Rom. IAtterat. Suppl. Band. 1 te Ab- 
theil. § 14, 2te Abtheil. § 33.) 

2. C. (or according to some MSS. Fabius) Ma¬ 
rius Victorinus, surnamed Aftr from the country 
of his birth, taught rhetoric at Rome in the middle 
of the fourth century, with so much reputation that 
his statue was erected in the forum of Trajan. 
Convinced by diligent study of the Scriptures, he, 
in old age, openly embraced the true faith ; and 
when the edict of Julian, prohibiting Christians 
from giving instruction in polite literature, was 
promulgated, Victorinus chose to shut up his school 
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rather than deny his religion. The history of his 
conversion is detailed at length, upon the authority 
of Simplicianus, bishop of Milan, in the Confessions 
of St. Augustine, who glories not a little in so 
distinguished a proselyte. The following works 
ascribed to this author are still extant 

I. Commentarius s. Expositio in Ciceronis libros 
de Inventione. First printed at Milan by Zarotus 
fol. 1474, again by Aldus, 8vo. Venet. 1522, along 
with the Annotations of Asconius upon the Ora¬ 
tions of Cicero; and again by R. Stephens, 4to. 
Par. 1537. It will be found in the Antiqui Rhe- 
tores Latini of Pithou, 4to. Par. 1599, pp. 79— 
239 ; and in the same collection as re-edited by 
Caperonnier, 4to. Argentor. 1756, pp. 102—255. 
It is likewise included in the fifth volume of 
Orelli’s edition of Cicero. 

II. Ars Grammaticade Orthographia et Ratione 
Metrorum , a complete and voluminous treatise upon 
metres in four books, first printed by Ulric. Mor- 
hard in the collection of Latin grammarians, pub¬ 
lished under the inspection of Jo. Camerarius, 4to. 
Tubing. 1537. It will be found in the Gram- 
maticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Putschius, 4to. 
Hanov. 1605, pp. 2450—2622. The translations 
from Plato mentioned by St. Augustine (Confess, 
viii. 2) have perished. 

III. De Trinitate contra Arium LibrilV, finished 
it would appear about a. d. 365. IV. De dfxoovcrlq) 
recipiemlo , an abridgment of the foregoing. V. Ilymni 
ires de Trinitate. The three last mentioned pieces 
were first printed at Basle, fol. 1528, in the Anti- 
dotum contra omnes Haereses , and will be found also 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum Max. fol. Lugdun. 1677, 
vol. iv. p. 253 and p. 294 ; and in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Galland, vol. viii. fol. Venet. 1772. 

VI. De Gcneratione Verbi Divini s. Confutato- 
rium Candidi Ariani ad eumdem. First printed at 
Basle, fol. 1528 in the Conceptioncs in Genesitn et 
Exodum of Ziegler along with a fragment of the 
tract by Candidus [Candidus] De Gencrationc 
Divina , to which it is a reply. Both will be found 
in the Orthodoxographa of Heroldus, fol. Bas. 1555, 
p. 461, in the Haeresiologia of Heroldus, fol. Bas. 
1556, p. 186, in the Analecta Vetera of Mabillon, 
fol. Par. 3685, vol. iv. p. 155 ; and in the Biblio¬ 
theca Patrum of Galland, vol. viii. as above. 

VII. Ad Justinum Manichaeum contra duo Prin- 
cipia Manichaeorum et de vera Came Christi. VIII. 
De Verbis Scripturae “ Factum est Vespere et Mane 
Dies Unus.” The two last mentioned pieces were 
first published by Sirmond and inserted in his Opera 
Dogmatica Vetera , 8vo. Par. 1630. They will be 
found also in his collected works, fol. Par. 1696, 
vol. i.; and in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol. viii. The titles were fabricated by the editor, 
none having been found in his Codex. 

IX. Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Gala- 
tas, in two books. X. Commentarius in Epistolam 
Pauli ad Philippenses , in one book. XI. Com- 
mentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Ephesios , in two 
books. XII. De Physicis , composed for the pur¬ 
pose of defending religion against those philosophers 
who attacked the Mosaic account of the Creation. 
The four last mentioned pieces have only recently 
been brought to light. St. Jerome twice refers to 
the commentaries of Victorinus upon the epistles of 
Paul; and although we learn from Sirmond ( Opera , 
vol. i. p. 345), that the MS. from which he de¬ 
rived the Opuscula which we have marked VII. 

VIII. contained also commentaries upon the epistles 
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of Paul by the same author, yet, for some reason 
not known, he did not publish the latter which 
were altogether lost sight of, until ro less than 
three MSS. of them were discovered in the library 
of the Vatican by Angelo Mai, by whom they were 
included in the third volume of the Scriptorum 
Veterum Nova Collectio ex Vaticanis codicibus 
edita , 4to. Rom. 1828. Whether Victorinus wrote 
commentaries upon all the epistles of Paul is left 
in doubt by the words of St. Jerome, and cannot 
now be determined. The De Physicis is found in 
all the three Vatican MSS. subjoined to the com¬ 
mentary on the Ephesians ; and although not 
actually inscribed with the name of Victorinus 
seems to be alluded to by himself (Ad Ephes. lib. ii. 
p. 126) ; and bears strong external evidence of his 
manner. 

In addition to all these a descriptive epic in seven 
books, entitled De Fratribus VII. Maccabaeis inter- 
fectis ah Antiocho Epiphane , has been ascribed 
sometimes to Victorinus of Pettaw, sometimes to 
Victorinus Afer, and sometimes to Hilarius of Arles. 
If it belongs to any one of these three personages, 
the last is probably the rightful owner. 

The fame enjoyed by Victorinus as a public 
instructor does not gain any accession from his 
theological works. In style, weak, cramped, and 
involved, in phraseology often barbarous, sustained 
by no depth of learning and relieved by no bril¬ 
liancy of illustration, they merit the severe criticism 
of St. Jerome, who pronounces their author to be 
both obscure and ignorant. The exposition of the 
essay De Inventione is more difficult to comprehend 
than the text which it professes to explain, the 
hymns are destitute of all poetical spirit, and set 
the laws of prosody and metre bo completely at 
defiance that they could scarcely have proceeded 
from the compiler of the grammatical treatise which 
displays much research and contains many valuable 
observations. (Hieronym. de VirislU. 101 j Prooem. 
in Epit. ad GalatChronic, ad A.D. 360, Adv. 
Rufin. vol. iv. p. 367, ed. Bened.; Augustin, Con¬ 
fess. viii. 2, 4, 5 ; Trithem. 71 ; Honor, i. 102 ; 
Lardner, Credibility of Gospel History , c. xciv.; Gal¬ 
land, Bibliuth. Patrum , vol. viii., Prolog, c. iv. 

р. vii. ; Schoenemann, Bibl. Patrum Lat. vol. i. 

с. 4. §13.) 

3. Maximus Victorinus. We possess three 
short tracts—1. De Re Grammatica ; 2. De Car¬ 
mine Ileroico; 3. De Ratione Metrorum , all ap¬ 
parently the work of the same author and usually 
ascribed in MSS. to a Maximus Victorinus ; but 
whether we ought to consider him the same with the 
rhetorician who flourished under Constantius or as 
an independent personage it is impossible to decide. 
They were first printed in the collection of ancient 
grammarians published by Adamus Petri, 8vo. 
Bas. 1527, where the two former are assigned to 
Marius Victorinus Afer and the third to Maximus 
Victorinus; they will be found also in the Grmn- 
maticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Putschius, 4to. 
Hannov. 1605, pp. 1938—1974 ; and under a 
greatly improved form in the Corpus Grammaiicorum 
Lalinorum Veterum of Lindemann, vol. i. 4to. Lips. 
1831, pp. 267—304. Both Putschius and Linde¬ 
mann prefix the name of Maximus Victorinus to 
the whole three. [W.R.] 

Q. VICTO'RIUS, primi pili centurio, distin¬ 
guished himself by his bravery, b. c. 194. (Liv 
xxxiv. 46.) 

VICTO'RI US MARCELLUS. [Marcbhus.] 
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VICTRIX. [Venus.] 

M. VIGE'LLIUS, a Stoic philosopher, who lived 
with Panaetius. (Cic. deOrat. iii. 21.) 

VIGI'LIUS. Dupin enumerates six ecclesiastics 
who bore this name. 

1. Vigilius Tridentinus. 2. Vigilius, of 
Africa, who wrote upon the Apocalypse, as we 
learn from Cassiodorus. (Inst Div. 9.) 3. Vigi¬ 
lius, the Deacon. 4. Vigilius Tapsensis. 5. 
Vigilius, bishop of Brescia. 6. Vigilius, a 
bishop who signed the acts of the council of Agde. 
Of these, the first, third, and fourth only deserve 
particular notice. 

Vigilius, bishop of Trent, hence distinguished 
by the epithet Tridentinus , flourished towards the 
close of the fourth century and suffered martyrdom, 
probably in the second consulship of Stilicho, a. d. 
405. * This is the Vigilius, who, according to Gen- 
nadius, addressed to a certain Simplicianus, a 
letter and a tract containing Gesta sui temporis apud 
barbaros martyrum. We cannot doubt that two 
Epistles still extant under the name of Vigilius 
De Martyrio Sanctorum Sisinii et Sociorum , one 
addressed to Simplicianus, bishop of Milan, the 
other to John, bishop of Constantinople, are the 
pieces here indicated. They will be found under 
their best form in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gal 
land, vol. viii. (fol. Venet. 1772), p. 203. (Ambros. 
Epist. xxiv. ; Gennad. de Viris III. 37 ; Galland, 
Proleg. vol. viii. c. v. p. x.; Dupin, Ecclesiastical 
History of the fifth Century ; Schoenemann, Bib¬ 
liotheca Patrum Lot. vol. i. c. 4. § 26 ; Bahr, 
Geschichte der Rom. Lit. Suppl. Band. 2te Abtheil. 
§80.) 

Vigilius, a deacon who flourished under Arca- 
dius and Honorius, is mentioned by Gennadius 
and Trithemius, as the compiler of a Regula Mona- 
chorum , which is still extant, and will be found, 
under the title Regulae Orientates ex Patrum Orien- 
talium Rcgidis collectae a Vigilio Diacono, in the 
Codex Regularum , published by L. Holstein, 4to. 
Rom. 1661, Paris. 4to. 1663, and also in the work 
of Brockie, fol. Aug. Vind. 1759, vol. i. p. 60. 
(Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Lat. vol. ii. 
§23.) 

Vigilius, bishop of Thapsus, in Byzacium, hence 
designated Tapsensis , flourished towards the close 
of the fifth century when Africa was overrun by 
the Arian Vandals. Being an orthodox Catholic, 
he was driven from his see by Hunneric, in a. d. 
484, and took refuge at Constantinople, where he 
composed several works, chiefly of a polemical 
character. Of those enumerated below, the first 
has always borne the name of Vigilius, although 
frequently ascribed to Vigilius of Trent; the others 
have been found in MSS., some bearing the name 
of Athanasius, some of Idacius Clarus, some of 
Augustine, and it has been conjectured by Dupin 
that they were originally given to the world under 
these false colours, either for the sake of avoiding 
persecution, or in the belief that the arguments 
would be listened to with more respect, and make 
a more forcible impression if supposed to proceed 
from such illustrious fathers. It is manifest that 
such a proceeding must have given rise to the 
greatest confusion, and it is now almost impossible 
to determine with certainty the real history of these 
tracts. 

I. Adversus Nestorium et Eutychcm Libri quinque 
pro defensione Synodi Chalcedonensis; the nature 
and object of this piece are sufficiently indicated 
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by the title. It was first printed at TUbingen, 
fol. 1528, again at Cologne, 8vo. 1575, and appears 
under its best form, in the works of Vigilius, as 
collected by Chifflet, and published at Dijon, 4to. 
1664, in the same volume with Victor Vitensis. 
II. Altercatio sul) nomine Athanasii adversus 
Arium. Two dialogues between Athanasius and 
Arius before an arbiter named Probus. Often in¬ 
cluded in the works of Athanasius. III. Alter- 
cationes tres. Three dialogues between Athanasius, 
Arius, Photius, and Sabellius, apparently a second 
and enlarged edition of the preceding piece. IV. 
De Trinitate s. De unita Trinitate Deitatis Libri 
Xll.y often included among the works of Athanasius. 
While Chifflet assigns the whole of these books to 
Vigilius, some scholars maintain that the first eight 
belong to Idacius, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh to 
some unknown composer, and the twelfth, which 
bears the separate title De Trinitate et SpirituSancto % 
to Augustine. V. De Unitate Trinvtatis ad Optatum 
s. Dialogue inter Augustxnum et Felicianum Arianum. 
Generally included in the works of Augustine. 
VI. De Trinitate adversus Varimadum (or Mari- 
vadum ) Libri tres. Published under the name of 
Idacius Clarus. VII. Contra Palladium Arianum 
episcopum. Included in many editions of the works 
of Ambrose, and also of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
The whole of the six last mentioned treatises will 
be found in the edition of Chifflet, where the 
authenticity of each is elaborately discussed, and in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum Max. fol. Lugd. 1677, 
vol. viii. p. 743. (Walch, Bibliotheca Patrist. c. x. 
§ 104.) [W. R,] 

V I'LL IA GENS, plebeian, is mentioned as 
early as b. c. 449 [Villius, No. 1], but the only 
member of the gens who obtained the consulship 
was P. Villius Tappulus, who was consul n.c. 199. 
The Villii were divided into the two families of An- 
nalis and Tappulus: p„ few persons of the name 
are mentioned without any cognomen. 

VI'LLIUS. 1. P. Villius, one of the tribunes 
of the plebs elected upon the expulsion of the de¬ 
cemvirs in b. c. 449. (Liv. iii. 54.) 

2. C. Villius, a friend of Tib. Gracchus, was 
cruelly put to death by the ruling party after the 
murder of Gracchus in b. c. 133. He is said to 
have been shut up in a vessel with snakes and 
vipers, which was the manner in which parricides 
were put to death. (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 20.) 

VINCE'NTIUS, sumamed LIRINENSIS, 
from the celebrated monastery in the island of 
Lerins, where he officiated as a presbyter, was by 
birth a native of Gaul. We are not acquainted 
with any particulars regarding his career, except 
that he died in the reign of Theodosius and Valen- 
tinian, about A. d. 450. His fame rests upon a 
treatise against heretics, composed, as we are told 
in the body of the work itself, three years after 
the council of Ephesus, that is, in A. d. 434. It 
commonly bears the title Commonitorium pro Catho* 
licae fidei antiquitate et universitate adversus pro - 
fixnas omnium Haereticorum novitales, but accord¬ 
ing to Gennadius, when first published, it did not 
exhibit the name of the writer, and was designated 
Peregrini (i. e. the Pilgrim) adversus Haereticos. 
We are farther told that it was originally divided 
into two parts, but that the second of these having 
been stolen from the repositories of the author, he 
contented himself with briefly recapitulating the 
substance of what it had contained, and gave his 
work to world in one book The great aim of 
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this production, which is composed in a very lively 
and impressive style, is in the first place to collect 
the opinions of the early fathers on the points which 
had given rise to the most important doctrinal con¬ 
troversies ; and, in the second place, to establish 
some rule by which error may be detected and 
avoided, and the true faith maintained in purity. 
He determines that the means for accomplishing 
this object are two-fold: 1. The authority of Holy 
Scripture. 2. The tradition of the Catholic church, 
the latter being indispensable for the right under¬ 
standing of the former. We are to hold that as a 
Catholic tradition, which has been believed in the 
Catholic church everywhere, always, and by all 
{quod ubique , quod semper , quod ab omnibus ere- 
ditum cut ), thus obtaining universality, antiquity 
and consent. 

The Commonitoriumy being the first work on which 
the proposition, which now forms the broad line of 
demarcation between the Protestant and Roman 
churches, is broadly and distinctly affirmed, it has 
always been regarded with great interest and studied 
with much care, while the opinions formed with 
regard to its merits have depended, in a great 
measure, on the theological predilections of its 
critics. The charge of Semi-Pelagianism frequently 
urged againstVincentius seems altogether un foun ded, 
and indeed probably originated in the erroneous 
belief that Vincent of Lerins was the author of the 
tract first published by Sirmond (4to. Paris, 1643), 
entitled Praedestinatus B.Praedesttnatorum Haeresis 
et libri S. Augustino temere adscripti Refutation and 
also of the attack upon the tenets of Augustine 
known to us only from the reply of Prosper, Pro 
A ugustini Doclrina Respojisiones ad capitula ob- 
jectionum Vincentianarum. 

The Commonitorium was first printed in the 
Antidotum contra diversas omnium fere saeculorum 
Haeresesot Jo. Sichardus, fol. Basil. 1523, and has, 
since that period, been very frequently republished 
both in a separate form, and in all the larger col¬ 
lections of. the Fathers. The standard edition is 
that of Baluzius, 8vo. Paris, 1663, 1669, 1684, 
and the last of these is followed by Galland, in his 
Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. x. p. 103, fol. Venet 1774. 
The most recent edition is that ot Kliipfel, 8vo. 
Vienn. 1809, which deserves to be consulted. 
(Gennadius, do Viris Illustr. 64 ; Trithemius, de 
Scriptt. Eccles. 145 ; Schoenemann, Biblioth. Pa- 
trum Latt. vol. ii. § 37 ; Bahr, Geschicht. der 
Romisch. Litterat. Suppl. Band. 2te Abtheil. § 154. 
Consult also the historians of Semipelagianism 
[Cassianus] and the Prolegomena of Galland 
and Kliipfel.) [W. R.] 

VINDEX, C. JU'LIUS, was the son of a Ro¬ 
man senator, but was descended from a royal 
family in Aquitanian Gaul. He was appointed 
propraetor of Gallia Celtica towards the latter end 
of the reign of Nero ; and there he resolved to 
make an’effort to get rid of the tyrant, of whose 
oppressive rule the Roman world had become 
weary. Accordingly, he called together the people 
of his province about the month of March, a. d. 68, 
and after describing their grievances and the des¬ 
picable character of their oppressor, he urged them 
to revolt. His call was eagerly responded to by 
the greater part of Gaul, and he soon found him¬ 
self at the head of a formidable army. He did not, 
however, aspire to the empire himself, but wrote 
to Galba, who was governor of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, to offer bis assistance in raising him to 
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the throne. Galba, however, would not assume 
the title of emperor, but nevertheless took up 
arms against Nero, contenting himself with the 
title of legatus of the senate and of the Roman 
people. 

Most of the governors of the Rotnan provinces in 
Europe now declared in favour of Galba; Vir- 
ginius Rufus, however, the governor of Upper Ger¬ 
many, who had been offered the sovereignty by his 
own soldiers, not only refused it himself but said 
that he would not acknowledge any one as em¬ 
peror except the person upon whom the senate had 
conferred the title. He accordingly marched with 
his army against Vindex, and proceeded to lay 
siege to the town of Vesontio (Besanqon). Vindex 
marched to its relief ; and the two generals had a 
conference, in which they appear to have coqae to 
some agreement ; but as Vindex was going to 
enter the town, the soldiers of Rufus, thinking that 
he was about to attack them, fell upon him. Many 
of his troops Were killed, and Vindex, who believed 
that it was a plot for his destruction, put an end to 
his own life. (Dion Cass, lxiii. 22—26 ; Tac. Ann. 
xv. 74, Hist. i. 6, 8, 51, iv. 17, 57 ; Plut. Galb. 
4—6 ; Suet. Ner. 40, 41, 45, Galb. 9, 11 ; Plin. 
Ep. ix. 19.) 

VINDEX, MACRI'NUS, praefectus praetorio 
under M. Aurelius, perished in the war against the 
Marcomanni. The emperor erected three statues 
in honour of him. (Dion Cass. lxxi. 3, with the 
note of Reimarus.) 

VINDEX, C. OCTA'VIUS, consul suffectus 
under Commodus, A. d. 184 (Fasti). 

VINDICIA'NDS, an eminent Christian phy¬ 
sician in the fourth century after Christ, tutor to 
Theodorus Priscianus (Theod. Prise. Rer. Med. iv. 
praef. p. 81, ed. Argent.), who attained the rank of 
Comes Archiatrorum (see Diet, of Ant. s.v. A reki- 
ater ), and was physician to the Emperor Valentinian, 
a. d. 364—375. He was also proconsul in Africa, 
and in this capacity crowned St. Augustine in a 
rhetorical contest (Aug. Conf. iv. 3. § 5), probably 
a. d. 376. It was perhaps this incident which 
gave Vindicianus an interest in the young man’s 
welfare, for St. Augustine says that he tried to 
divert him from the study of astrology and divina¬ 
tion, to which he was at that time addicted. 
{Ibid, and vii. 6. § 8.) St. Augustine gives him a 
high character, calling him “ an acute old man,” 
“ a ■wise man, very skilful and renowned in physic,” 
and in another place ( Epist . 138. § 3) “ the great 
physician of our times.” There is attributed to 
him a short Latin hexameter poem, consisting 
chiefly of an enumeration of a great number cf 
medicinal substances ; which, however, some per¬ 
sons suppose to be the conclusion of the poem by 
Serenus Samonicus, while others think it belongs 
to Marcellus Empiricus. It is to be found at the 
end of several editions of Olsus, in Burmann’s 
Poetae Latini Minores, and in Fabricii Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 446, ed. vet. There is also extant a 
letter addressed to the Emperor Valentinian by 
Vindicianus, in which he makes mention of a me¬ 
dical work whicli he had written, but which appears 
to be lost. This letter is by Sprengel (Hist, de la 
Med.) supposed to be spurious, but perhaps with¬ 
out sufficient reason. It is to be found in the 
Aldine Collection of Medici Antiqui, Venet. 1547, 
fol. ; in H. Stephani Medicae Artis Principes , 
Paris, 1567, fol.; and in Fabricii Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. 
p. 448, ed. vet. One of the medical formulae of 
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Vindicianus is preserved by Marcellus Empiricus, 
De Medicam . c. 16. p. 316. [W. A. G.] 

VINDI'CIUS, the name of a slave, who is said 
to have given information to the consuls of the con¬ 
spiracy, which was formed for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in consequence 
with liberty and the Roman franchise. He is said 
to have been the first slave manumitted by the 
Vindiota , the name of which was derived by some 
persons from that of the slave; but it is unnecessary 
to point out the absurdity of this etymology. (Liv. 
iii. 4, 5 ; comp. Diet, of Antiq. 8. t>. Manumissio.) 

VINDULLUS, POMPEIUS, a freedman of 
Cn. Pompey, died at Laodiccia in B. c. 50. (Cic. 
ad Att. vi. 1. § 25.) 

VINICIA'NUS, A'NNIUS, was accused of 
treason ( majestas) together with his father £nnius 
Pollio, towards the latter end of Nero’s reign, but 
was not brought to trial. He afterwards conspired 
with Camillus Scribonianus against the emperor 
Claudius, and, when the conspiracy was detected, 
put an end to his own life. (Tac. Ann. vi. 9; Dion 
Cass. lx. 14.) 

VINICIA'NUS, M.CAE'LIUS, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 53, exerted himself to raise Pompey to 
the dictatorship, and was in consequence defeated 
when he became a candidate for the curule aedile- 
ship in b. c. 51. In the civil war he espoused the 
cause of Caesar, who left him behind in Pontus 
with two legions after the conquest of Pharnaces in 
b. c. 48. (Caelius, ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4. § 3 ; 
Hirt. B. Alex. 77.) 

VINI'CIUS, or VINU'CIUS. Tho latter 
form occurs in inscriptions and in the Fasti, but the 
former in MSS. and editions. 1. L. Vinicius, 
tribune of the plebs b. c. 51, put his veto upon 
a senatusconsultum, directed against Caesar. 
(Caelius, ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8. § 6.) 

2. L. V INICIU8, L. f., consul suffectus b.c. 33, 
was perhaps the same person as the preceding. The 
accompanying coin was struck by this Vinicius, 
since we learn from other coins bearing on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Augustus, that L. Vinicius was 
triumvir of the mint under Augustus. The coin 
annexed has on the obverse the head of Concordia, 
and on the reverse a figure of Victory with L. 
vinici. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 343.) 
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3. M. Vinicius, P. f., consul suffectus b. c. 19, 
commanded in Germany in b.c. 25, and in con¬ 
sequence of his successes received the triumphal 
ornaments ; but as he declined these, an arch was 
erected to his honour in the Alps. (Dion Cass. liii. 
27.) He again commanded in Germany in A. d. 2, 
and again received the triumphal ornaments and 
an inscription to his honour, perhaps on his statue 
in the forum. (Veil. Pat ii. 104.) 

4. P. Vinicius M. p. P. n., the son of No. 3, 
was consul a. d. 2 with P. Alfenius Varus, when 
Tiberius returned to Rome from Rhodes. (Veil. 
Pat ii. 103.) Seneca mentions this P Vinicius 
and his brother Lucius as two celebrated orators. 
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(M. Scnec. Cvntrov. 2, 3, 4, 20, 21, Ac ; comp. 
L Senec. Ep. 40.) 

5. M. Vinicius, P. p. M. n., the son of No. 4, 
was bom at Cales, a town in Campania, and is 
spoken of by Tacitus as “ mitis ingenio et comptae 
facundiae.” He was consul in a. d. 30 with C. 
Cassius Longinus, and it was in this year that the 
historian Velleius Paterculus dedicated his work to 
him. [Paterculus.] In A. d. 33 Tiberius gave 
Julia Livilla, the daughter of Germanicus, in mar¬ 
riage to Vinicius ; and as Germanicus was by 
adoption the son of Tiberius, Vinicius is called the 
progener of Tiberius. Vinicius was consul a second 
time in the reign of Claudius, a. d.45, with Taurus 
Statilius Corvinus. He was put to death by Mes- 
salina in the following year, to whom he had be¬ 
come an object of suspicion, because she had pre¬ 
viously put to death his wife [Julia, No. 8], and 
likewise an object of hatred because he had refused 
her embraces. (Tac. Ann. vi. 15, 45 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 25, 27.) 

6. Vinicius, the author of a conspiracy against 
Nero, detected and crushed at Beneventum. (Suet. 
Ner. 36.) 

7. T. V inicius J ulianus, consul suffectus under 
Titus, a. d. 80. (Fasti.) 

VI'NIUS. 1. T. Vinius was proscribed by the 
triumvirs b. c. 43, and owed his life to his wife 
Tanusia, who concealed him in a chest at the house 
of his freedman Philopoemen, and gave out that he 
was dead. She afterwards obtained his pardon 
from Octavian, who raised Philopoemen to the 
equestrian rank for his fidelity to his former master. 
(Dion Cass, xlvii. 7 ; Suet. Oct. 27; Appian, B. C . 
iv. 44, where Vinius is erroneously called Junius , 
and Philopoemen is also erroneously called Phile¬ 
mon.) [Philotoemen, p. 321, a.] 

2. T. Vinius, consul in a. d. 69 with the em¬ 
peror Galba. Tacitus says that his father was of 
a praetorian family, and that his maternal grand¬ 
father was one of the proscribed ; but as he bears 
the same name as No. 1, it is probable that the 
historian has made a mistake, unless he had by adop¬ 
tion taken the name of his maternal grandfather. 
He first served under Calvisius Sabinus ; and one 
night he accompanied the wife of his commander, 
who was dressed as a common soldier, through the 
camp, and committed adultery with her in the 
Principia, which was reckoned a sacred spot by the 
Romans, because the eagles and standards were 
deposited there. For that offence he was put in 
irons by order of Caligula, but by the change of 
times was released and obtained successively the 
praetorship and the command of a legion. He was 
subsequently exposed to the imputation of having 
stolen a gold goblet at the table of the emperor 
Claudius. He was notwithstanding appointed, 
probably during the reign of. Nero, to the govern¬ 
ment of Gallia Narbonensis, with the title of pro- 
consul, where he ruled with justice and integrity, 
and he was afterwards in Spain as the legatus of 
Galba. Through his friendship with Galba he was 
raised to the consulship on the accession of the latter 
to the empire. During the short reign of Galba 
the government devolved almost entirely upon 
Vinius and Cornelius Laco, the praefect of the 
praetorian troops. The possession of such great 
power developed his evil passions, and he is called by 
Tacitus “deterrimus mortalium.” Vinius recom¬ 
mended Galba to choose Otho as his successor, and 
he was supposed by some to have been privy to the 
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conspiracy against Galba. He was notwithstanding 
killed by Otho's soldiers after the death of Galba, 
his head cut off and carried in triumph to Otho. 
He was buried by his daughter Crispina, who pur¬ 
chased his head of his murderers; but his testa¬ 
ment was disregarded on account of the large 
wealth which he left behind him. (Tac. Hist. i. 
1, 6, 11, 12, 13, 32, 37, 42, 48 ; Suet. Galb. 14, 
Vitell. 7; Plut. Galb. 12, foil., 27.) 

VI'OLENS, an agnomen of L. Volumnius 
Flamma, consul b. c. 307 and 296. [Flamma.] 
VIPSA'NIA AGRIPPl'NA. 1. The daughter 
of M. Vipsanius Agrippa by his first wife Pom- 
ponia, the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero. [Pomponia, No. 3.] Augustus 
gave her in marriage to. his step-son Tiberius, by 
whom she was much beloved ; but after she had 
borne him a son, Drusus, and at a time when she 
was pregnant, Tiberius was compelled to divorce 
her by the command of the emperor, in order to 
marry Julia, the daughter of the latter. Yipsania 
afterwards married Asinius Gallus, whom Tiberius 
always disliked in consequence, more especially as 
Gallus asserted that he had previously carried on 
an adulterous intercourse witn Vipsania, and that 
Drusus was his son. Yipsania died a natural death 
in a. d. 20. (Dion Cass. liv. 31, lvii. 2 ; Suet. 
Tib. 7 ; Tac. Ann. i. 12, iii. 19.) 

2. The daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa by 
his second wife Julia, is better known by the name 
of Agrippina. [Agrippina.] 

M. VIPSA'NIUS AGRIPPA. [Agrippa.] 
VIPSA'NIUS LAENAS, condemned in a. d. 
56 on account of his mal-administration of the pro¬ 
vince of Sardinia. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 30.) 

VIPSTA'NUS APRONIA'NUS. [ Aproni- 

ANU8.] 

VIPSTA'NUS GALLUS, praetor a. d. 17, 
died in his year, of office. (Tac. Ann. ii. 51.) 

VIPSTA'NUS' MESSALLA. [Messalla, 
No. 14, p. 1053, a.] 

VIPSTA'NUS PUBLI'COLA. [Publi- 

COLA.] 

VI'RBIUS, an ancient mythical king of Aricia 
and a favourite of Diana {dca Nemorensis ), who, 
when he had died, called him to life and intrusted 
him to the care of the nymph Aegeria. (Serv. ad 
Aen. vii. 761.) The fact of his being a favourite of 
Diana (the Taurian goddess) seems to have led the 
Romans to identify him with Hippolytus who, ac¬ 
cording to some traditions, had established the 
worship of Diana. (Ov. Met. xv. 545.) [L. S.] 

VIRGILIA'NUS, Q. FA'BIUS, the legatus 
of App. Claudius Pulcher in Cilicia in b. c. 51. 
He espoused the cause of Pompey on the breaking 
out of the civil war in b. c. 49. (Cic. ad Fam. 
iii. 3, 4, ad Att. viii. 11, a.) 

VIRGILIA'NUS JUNCUS. [Juncus.] 
VIRGILIA'NUS PEDO. [Pedo.] 
VIRGI'LIUS, or VERGI'LIUS. The latter 
appears to be the more correct orthography, as in 
the name of Virginius or Verginius, but custom 
has given the preference in modern times to Vtr- 
gilius. 

1. M. Virgilius, the frater or first cousin of 
T. Aufidius, was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 87, 
when, at the instigation of the consul Cinna, he 
brought an accusation against Sulla, when the 
latter was on the point of crossing over to Greece 
to conduct the war against Mithridates ; but Sulla 
left Rome without paying.any attention to Vir- 
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gilius or his accusation. He is called Virginius by 
Plutarch. (Cic. Brut. 48 ; Plut. Suit 10.) 

2. C. Virgilius, was praeter b. c. 62, and had 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, as one of his 
colleagues. In the following year, b. c. 61, he 
governed Sicily as propraetor, where P. Clodius 
served under him as quaestor. He was still in 
Sicily in b. c. 58, when Cicero was banished ; and 
notwithstanding his friendship with Cicero, and 
his having been a colleague of his brother in the 
praetorship, he refused to allow Cicero to seek 
refuge in his province. (Cic. pro Plano. 40, ad 
Q. Fr. i. 2. § 2 ; Schol. Bob. in Clod. p. 333, ed. 
Orelli; Plut. Cic. 32.) In the civil war Virgilius 
espoused the Pompeian party, and had the com¬ 
mand of Thapsus, together with a fleet, in b. c. 46. 
After the battle of Thapsus, Virgilius at first re¬ 
fused to surrender the town ; but when he saw 
that all resistance was hopeless, he subsequently 
surrendered the place to Caninius Rebilus, whom 
Caesar had left to besiege it (Hirt. B. Afr. 28, 
86, 93.) 

3. C. Virgilius, legatus of Piso in Macedonia 
in b. c. 57, must probably have been a different 
person from the preceding, since the propraetor of 
Sicily could hardly have returned to Rome in 
time to accompany Piso to his province. (Cic. de 
Prow Cons. 4.) 

P. VIRGI'LIUS, or VERGI'LIUS MARO, 
was born on the 15th of October, b. c. 70 in the 
first, consulship of Cn. Pompcius Magnus and M. 
Licinius Crassus, at Andes, a small village near 
Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. The tradition, though 
an old one, which identifies Andes with the mo¬ 
dem village of Pietola, may be accepted as a tra¬ 
dition, without being accepted as a truth. The 
poet Horace, afterwards one of his friends, was 
born b. c. 65 ; and Octavianus Caesar, afterwards 
the emperor Augustus, and his patron, in B. c. 63, 
in the consulship of M. Tullius Cicero. Virgil’s 
father probably had a small estate which he cul¬ 
tivated : his mother's name was Maia. The son 
was educated at Cremona and Mediolanum (Milan), 
and he took the toga virilis at Cremona on the day 
on which he commenced his sixteenth year in 
b. c. 55, which was the second consulship of Cn. 
Pompeius Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus. On 
the same day, according to Donatus, the poet Lu¬ 
cretius died, in his forty-first year. It is said that 
Virgil subsequently studied at Neapolis (Naples) 
under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, from whom 
he learned Greek (Macrob. Sat. v. 17) ; and the 
minute industry of the grammarians has pointed 
out the following line {Georg, i. 437) as borrowed 
from his master: 

Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. 

(Compare Gellius xiii. 26 ; and Parthenius). 

He was also instructed by Syron an Epicurean, 
and probably at Rome. Virgil’s writings prove 
that he received a learned education, and traces of 
Epicurean opinions are apparent in them. The 
health of Virgilius was always feeble, and there is 
no evidence of his attempting to rise by those 
means by which a Roman gained distinction, ora¬ 
tory and the practice of arms. Indeed at the time 
when he was bom, Cisalpine Gaul was not in¬ 
cluded within the term “ Italy,” and it was not 
till b. c. 89 that a Lex Pompeia gave even the 
Jus Latii to the inhabitants of Gallia Transpadana, 
and the privilege of obtaining the Roman civitasby 
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filling a magistrates in their own cities. The 

Roman civitas was not given to the Transpadani 

till b. c. 49. Virgil therefore was not a Roman 

citizen by birth, and he was above twenty years of 

age before the civitas was extended to Gallia 

Transpadana. 

It is merely a conjecture, though it is probable 
that Virgilius retired to his paternal farm, and here 
he may have written some of the small pieces, 
which are attributed to him, the Culex, Ciris, 
Moretum, and others. The defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius by M. Antonius and Octavianus Caesar 
at Philippi b. c. 42, gave the supreme power to the 
two victorious generals, and when Octavianus re¬ 
turned to Italy, he began to assign to his soldiers 
lands which had been promised them for their 
services (Dion Cass, xlviii. 5, &c.). But the soldiers 
could only be provided with land by turning out 
many of the occupiers, and the neighbourhood of 
Cremona and Mantua was one of the districts in 
which the soldiers were planted, and from which the 
former possessors were dislodged. (Appian, Bell. 
Civ . v. 12, &c.) There is little evidence as to the 
circumstances under which Virgil was deprived of 
his property. It is said that it was seized by a 
veteran named Claudius or Clodius, and that Asi- 
nius Pollio, who was then governor of Gallia 
Transpadana, advised Virgil to apply to Octa¬ 
vianus at Rome for the restitution of his land, and 
that Octavianus granted his request. It is sup¬ 
posed that Virgilius wrote the Eclogue which 
stands first in our editions, to commemorate his 
gratitude to Octavianus Caesar. Whether the 
poet was subsequently disturbed in his possession 
and again restored, and whether he was not firmly 
secured in his patrimonial farm till after the peace 
of Brundusium b. c. 40 between Octavianus Caesar 
and M. Antonius, is a matter which no extant 
authority is sufficient to determine. 

Virgil became acquainted with Maecenas before 
Horace was, and Horace (Sat. i. 6, and 6. 65, &c.) 
was introduced to Maecenas by Virgil. Whether 
this introduction was in the year b. c. 41 or a 
little later is uncertain ; but we may perhaps con¬ 
clude from the name of Maecenas not being men¬ 
tioned in the Eclogues of Virgil, that he himself 
was not on those intimate terms with Maecenas 
which ripened into friendship, until after they 
were written. Horace, in one of his Satires (Sat. 
i 5), in which he describes the journey from Rome 
to Brundusium, mentions Virgil as one of the party, 
and in language which shows that they were then 
in the closest intimacy. The time to which this 
journey relates is a matter of some difficulty, but 
there are perhaps only two times to which it can 
be referred, either the events recorded in Appian 
(Bell. Civ. v. 64), which preceded the peace of 
Brundusium b. c. 40, or to the events recorded by 
Appian (Bell. Civ. v. 78), which belong to the 
year b. c. 38. But it is not easy to decide to 
which of these two years, b. c. 40 or b. c. 38, the 
journey of Horace refers. It can hardly refer to 
the events mentioned in Appian (Bell. Civ. v. 93, 
&c.) which belong to the year B. c. 37, though 
even this opinion, has been maintained. [Hora- 
T1U8 FLACCU8.] 

The most finished work of Virgil, his Georgica, 
an agricultural poem, was undertaken at the sug¬ 
gestion of Maecenas (Georg, iii. 41), and it was 
probably not commenced earlier than B. c. 37. 
The supposition that it was written to revive the 
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languishing condition of agriculture in Italy after 
the civil war, and to point out the best method, 
may take its place with other exploded notions. The 
idea of reviving the industry of a country by an ela¬ 
borate poem, which few fanners would read and still 
fewer would understand, requires no refutation. 
Agriculture is not quickened by a book, still less 
by a poem. It requires security of property, light 
taxation, and freedom of commerce. Maecenas may 
have wighed Virgil to try his strength on something 
better than his Eclogues ; and though the subject 
does not appear inviting, the poet has contrived to 
give it such embellishment that his fame rests in 
a great degree on this work. The concluding 
lines of the Georgica were written at Naples 
(Georg, iv. 559), but we can hardly infer that the 
whole poem was written there, though this is the 
literal meaning of the words, 

“ Haec super arvorumcultu pecorumque canebam.” 

We may however conclude that it was completed 
after the battle of Actium B. c. 31, while Caesar 
was in the East. (Compare Georg, iv. 560, and 
ii. 171, and the remarks of the critics.) His 
Eclogues had all been completed, and probably be¬ 
fore the Georgica were begun (Georg, iv. 565). 

The epic poem of Virgil, the Aeneid, was pro¬ 
bably long contemplated by the poet. While 
Augustus was in Spain b. c. 27, he wrote to Virgil 
to express his wish to have some monument of bis 
poetical talent; perhaps he desired that the poet 
should dedicate his labours to his glory as he had 
done to that of Maecenas. A short reply of Virgil 
is preserved (Macrob. Sat. i. 24), in which he 
says, “ with respect to my Aeneas, if it were in a 
fit shape for your reading, I would gladly send the 
poem ; but the thing is only just begun ; and in¬ 
deed it seems something like folly to have under¬ 
taken so great a work, especially when, as you 
know, I am applying to it other studies, and those 
of much greater importance.” The inference that 
may be derived from a passage of Propertius (Eleg. 
ii. 34, v. 61), in which he speaks of the Iliad as 
begun and in progress, and from the recent death 
ofGallus, also mentioned in the same elegy, is that 
Virgil was engaged on his work in b.c. 24 (Clinton, 
Fast. b. c. 24). An allusion to the victory of 
Actium in the same elegy, compared with the pas¬ 
sage in Virgil (. Aeneid , viii. 675 and 704) seems 
to show that Propertius was acquainted „with the 
poem of Virgil in its progress; and he m^yhave 
heard parts of it read. In b. c. 23 died M&cellus, 
the son of Octavia, Caesar’s sister, by he* first 
husband ; and as Virgil lost no opportunity of 
gratifying his patron, he introduced into his sixth 
book of the Aeneid (v. 883) the well-known al¬ 
lusion to the virtues of this youth, who was cut off 
by a premature death. 

“ Heu raiscrande puer, si qua fata aspera rurapas, 

Tu Marcellus eris.” 

Octavia is said to have been present when the 
poet was reciting this allusion to her son and to 
have fainted from her emotions. She rewarded 
the poet munificently for his excusable flattery. 
As Marcellus did not die till b. c. 23, these lines 
were of course written after his death, but that does 
not prove that the whole of the sixth book was 
written so late. Indeed the attempts which mo¬ 
dem critics make to settle many points in apeient 
literary history, are not always managed with due 
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regard to the nature of the evidence. This passage 
in the sixth book was certainly written after the 
death of Marcellus, but Virgil may have sketched 
his whole poem and even finished in a way many 
parts in the later books before he elaborated the 
whole of his sixth book. A passage in the seventh 
book (v. 606), 

“ Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa,” 
appears to allude to Augustus receiving back the 
standards taken by the Parthians from M. Li- 
cinius Crassus B. c. 53. This event belongs to 
b. c. 20 (Dion Cass. liv. 8) ; and if the passage 
of Virgil refers to it, the poet must have been 
working at his seventh book in b. c. 20. 

When Augustus was returning from Samos, 
where he had spent the winter of u. c. 20, he met 
Virgil at Athens. The poet it is said had in¬ 
tended to make a tour of Greece, but he accom¬ 
panied the emperor to Megara and thence to Italy. 
His health, which had been long declining, was now 
completely broken, and he died soon after his ar¬ 
rival at Brundusium on the 22d of September 
B. c. 19, not having quite completed his fifty-first 
year. His remains were transferred to Naples, 
which had been his favourite residence, and placed 
on the road (Via Puteolana) from Naples to Pu- 
teoli (Pozzuoli) between the first and second mile¬ 
stone from Naples. The monument, now called 
the tomb of Virgil, is not on the road which 
passes through the tunnel of Posilipo ; but if the 
Via Puteolana ascended the hill of Posilipo, as it 
may have done, the situation of the monument 
would agree very well with the description of Do- 
natus. 

The inscription said to have been placed on the 
tomb, 

“ Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rum, duces.” 
we cannot suppose to have been written by the 
poet, though Donatus says that it was. 

Virgil named, as heredes in his testament, his 
half-brother Valerius Proculus, to whom he left 
one half of his property, and also Augustus, Mae¬ 
cenas, L. Varius and Plotius Tucca. It is said 
that in his last illness he wished to bum the 
Aeneid, to which he had not given the finishing 
touches, but his friends would not allow him. 
Whatever he may have wished to be done with 
the Aeneid, it was preserved and published by his 
friends Varius and Tucca. It seems from different 
extant testimonies that he did express a wish that 
the unfinished poem should be destroyed. 

The poet had been enriched by the liberality of 
his patrons, and he left behind him a considerable 
property and a house on the Esquiline Hill near 
the gardens of Maecenas. He used his wealth 
liberally, and his library, which was doubtless a 
good one, was easy of access. He used to send 
his parents money every year. His father, who 
became blind, did not die before his* son had at¬ 
tained a mature a£e. Two brothers of Virgil 
also died before him. Poetry was not the only 
study of Virgil; he applied to medicine and to 
agriculture, as the Georgica show, and also to what 
Donatus calls Mathematica, perhaps a jumble of 
astrology and astronomy. His Btature was tall, his 
complexion dark, and his appearance that of a rustic. 
He was modest and retiring, and his character 
is free from reproach, if we except one scandalous 
passage in Donatus, which may not tell the truth. 

VOL. III. 
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In his fortunes and his friends Virgil was a 
happy man. Munificent patronage gave him ample 
means of enjoyment and of leisure, and he had the 
friendship of all the most accomplished men of the 
day, among whom Horace entertained a strong 
affection for him. He was an amiable good-tem¬ 
pered man, free from the mean passions of envy 
and jealousy ; and in all but health he was pros¬ 
perous. Ilis fame, which was established in his 
life time, was cherished after his death, as an in¬ 
heritance in which every Roman had a share ; and 
his works became school-books even before the 
death of Augustus, and continued such for centuries 
after. The learned poems of Virgil soon gave em¬ 
ployment to commentators and critics. Aulus Gel- 
lius has numerous remarks on Virgil, and Macro- 
bins, in his Saturnalia, has filled four books (iii—■ 
vi.) with his critical remarks on Virgil’s poems. 
One of the most valuable commentaries of Virgil, 
in which a great amount of curious and instructive 
matter has been preserved, is that of Servius 
[Servius]. Virgil is one of the most difficult of 
the Latin authors, not so much for the form of the 
expression, though that is sometimes ambiguous 
enough, but from the great variety of knowledge 
that is required to attain his meaning in all its ful¬ 
ness. To understand the Aeneid fully requires 
great labour and every aid that can be called in 
from the old commentators to those of the present 
day.. 

Virgil was the great poet of the middle ages too. 
To him Dante paid the homage of his superior 
genius, and owned him for his master and his 
model. Among the vulgar he had the reputation 
of a conjurer, a m-cromancer a worker of miracles ; 
it is the fate of a great name to be embalmed in 
fable. 

The ten short poems called Bucolica were the 
earliest works of Virgil, and probably all written 
between b. c. 41 and B. c. 37. These Bucolica are 
not Bucolica in the same sense as the poems of 
Theocritus, which have the same title. They have 
all a Bucolic form and colouring, but some of them 
have nothing more. They are also called Eclogae 
or Selections, but this name may not have originated 
with the poet. Their merit consists in their versi¬ 
fication, which was smoother and more polished 
than the hexameters which the Romans had yet 
seen, and in many natural and simple touches. 
But as an attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse 
into Italy, they are certainly a failure, and we 
read the pastorals of Theocritus and of Virgil with 
a very different degree of pleasure. The fourth 
Eclogue, entitled Pollio, which may have been 
written in b. c. 40 after the peace of Brundusium, 
has nothing of the pastoral character about it, as 
the poet himself admits in the first lines, 

“ Sicelides Musae paulo majora canamus. 

Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myricae, 

Si canimus sylvas, silvae sunt consule dignae.” 

Virgil was aware that he was not following his 
professed model, and that the poem was Bucolic 
only in name. It is allegorical, mystical, half his¬ 
torical and prophetical, aenigmatical, anything in 
fact but Bucolic. Pope’s Messiah, a kind of imi¬ 
tation of Virgil, is also not an Eclogue. The first 
Eclogue is Bucolic in form and in treatment, with 
an historical basis. The second Eclogue, the Alexis, 
which the critics suppose to have been written before 
the first, is an amatory poem, with a Bucolic colour. 

4 M 
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ing, which indeed is the characteristic of all Virgil's 
Eclogues, whatever they may be in substance. The 
third, the fifth, the seventh, and the ninth are 
more clearly modelled on the form of the poems of 
his Sicilian prototype: and the eighth, the Phar- 
maceutria, is a direct imitation of the original Greek. 
The tenth, entitled Gallus, perhaps written the 
last of all, is a love poem, which, if written in 
elegiac verse, would be more appropriately called 
an elegy than a Bucolic. All the Eclogues of V irgil 
abound in allusions to the circumstances and per¬ 
sons of the time ; but these allusions are often ob¬ 
scure. Though the Eclogues contain many pleasing 
lines, they present very great difficulties arising 
both from the construction of the poems, and the 
language. Those who find them easy are not per¬ 
sons who are much alive to the perception of diffi¬ 
culties ; and those who bestow upon them very 
liberal praise, have the merit at least of being 
easily satisfied. Virgil borrowed many lines from 
Theocritus ; but the adaptation of a few lines does 
not give to his poems the genuine rustic cast of 
some of the best pieces of Theocritus. We do not 
feel that the Eclogues of Virgil represent rural life 
or rural manners in Italy; and such a represent¬ 
ation, even if Virgil could have given it, is incom¬ 
patible with the leading idea that pervades some of 
the Eclogues. Julius Caesar Scaliger preferred 
Virgil’s Eclogues to those of Theocritus, a curious 
instance of perverted judgment. 

The “ Georgica ” or M Agricultual Poem ” in 
four books is a didactic poem, which Virgil dedi¬ 
cated to his patron Maecenas. He treats of the 
cultivation of the soil in the first book, of fruit trees 
in the second, of horses and other cattle in the 
third, and of bees in the fourth. In this poem 
Virgil shows a great improvement both in his taste 
and in his versification. If he began this poem be¬ 
fore he had finished the Eclogues, he went on 
working at it and correcting it after he had laid 
his Eclogues aside. It has been attempted to show 
that the first book was written before b. c. 35, 
but there is no conclusive evidence on this point. 
It has been stated when it was finished. Neither 
in the Georgies nor elsewhere has Virgil the merit 
of striking originality ; his chief merit consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. His 
subject, which was by no means promising, he 
treated in a manner both instructive and pleasing ; 
for he has given many useful remarks on agriculture 
and diversified the dryness of didactic poetry by 
numerous allusions and apt embellishments, and 
some occasional digressions without wandering too 
far from his main matter. In the first book (v. 1, 
&c.) he enumerates the subjects of his poem, 
among which is the treatment of bees ; yet the 
management of bees seems but meagre material 
for one fourth of the whole poem, and the author 
accordingly had to complete the fourth book with 
matter somewhat extraneous — the long story of 
Aristaeus. The Georgica is the most finished spe¬ 
cimen of the Latin hexameter which we have ; 
and the rude vigor of Lucretius, and the antiquated 
rudeness of Ennius are here replaced by a versi¬ 
fication, which in its kind cannot be surpassed. 
The Georgica are also the most original poem of 
Virgil, for he found little in the Works and Days 
of Hesiod that could furnish him with hints for the 
treatment of his subject, and we are not aware that 
there was any work which he could exactly follow 
as a whole. For numerous single lines he was 
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indebted to his extensive reading of the Gieek 
poets. 

The Aeneid, or adventures of Aeneas after the 
fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the model of the 
Homeric poems. It was founded upon an old 
Roman tradition that Aeneas and his Trojans 
settled in Italy, and were the founders of the 
Roman name. In the first books we have the 
story of Aeneas being driven by a storm on the 
coast of Africa, and being hospitably received by 
Dido queen of Carthage, to whom he relates in 
the episode of the second and third books the fall 
of Troy and his wanderings. In the fourth book 
the poet has elaborated the story of the attach¬ 
ment of Dido and Aeneas, the departure of Aeneas 
in obedience to the will of the gods and the suicide 
of the Carthaginian queen. The fifth book con¬ 
tains the visit to Sicily, and the sixth the landing 
of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and his descent to 
the infernal regions, where he sees his father An- 
chises, and has a prophetic vision of the glorious 
destinies of his race and of the future heroes of 
Rome. In the first six books the adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and these 
books contain more variety of incident and situa¬ 
tion than those which follow. The critics have 
discovered an anachronism in the visit of Aeneas 
to Carthage, which is supposed not to have been 
founded until two centuries after the fall of Troy, 
but this is a matter which we may leave without 
discussion, or admit without allowing it to be a 
poetical defect. The last six books, the history 
of the struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
the model of the battles of the Iliad. Latinus, 
the king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, who had been be¬ 
trothed to Tumus, the warlike king of the Rutuli. 
The contest is ended by the death of Tumus, who 
falls by the hand of Aeneas. The fortunes of 
Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subject of the Aeneid, but the glories of Rome 
and of the Julian house, to which Augustus be¬ 
longed, are indirectly the poet’s theme. In the 
first book the foundation of Alba Longa is pro¬ 
mised by Jupiter to Venus ( Aeneid , i. 254), and 
the transfer of empire from Alba to Rome; from 
the line of Aeneas will descend the “ Trojan 
Caesar,” whose empire will only be limited by 
the ocean, and whose glory by the heavens. The 
future rivalry between Rome and Carthage, and 
the ultimate triumphs of Rome are predicted. The 
poem abounds in allusions to the history of Rome; 
and the aim of the poet to confirm and embellish 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of the 
Roman state, and the descent of the Julii from 
Venus, is apparent all through the poem. It is ob¬ 
jected to the Aeneid that it has not the unity of 
construction either of the Iliad or of the Odyssey, 
and that it is deficient in that antique simplicity 
which characterises these two poems. Aeneas, tire 
hero, is an insipid kind of personage, and a much 
superior interest is excited by the savage Mezen- 
tius, and also by Tumus, the unfortunate rival 
of Aeneas. Virgil imitated other poets besides 
Homer, and he has occasionally borrowed from 
them, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes. If 
Virgil’s subject was difficult to invest with in¬ 
terest, that is his apology ; but it cannot be denied 
that many parts of his poem are successfully ela¬ 
borated, and that particular scenes and incidents 
are treated with true poetic spirit The historical 
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colouring which pervades it, and the great amount 
of antiquarian learning which he has scattered 
through it, make the Aeneid a study for the his¬ 
torian of Rome. Virgil’s good sense and taste are 
always conspicuous, and make up for the defect 
of originality. As a whole, the Aeneid leaves no 
strong impression, which arises from the fact that 
it is not really a national poem, like the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, the monument of an age of which 
we have no other literary monument; it is a 
learned poem, the production of an age in which it 
does not appear as an embodiment of the national 
feeling, but as a monument of the talent and in¬ 
dustry of an individual. The Aeneid contains 
many obscure passages, which a long series of 
commentators have laboured to elucidate. Virgil 
has the merit of being the best of the Roman epic 
poets, superior both to Ennius who preceded him, 
and on whom he levied contributions, and to Lu¬ 
can, Silius Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus, who 
belong to a later age. The passion for rhetorical 
display, which characterises all the literature of 
Rome, is much less offensive in Virgil than in those 
who followed him in the line of epic poetry. 

The larger editions of Virgil contain some short 
poems, which are attributed to him, and may have 
been among his earlier works. The Culex or 
Gnat is a kind of Bucolic poem in 413 hexame¬ 
ters, often very obscure ; the Ciris, or the mythus 
of Scylla the daughter of Nisus, king of Megara, 
in 541 hexameters, has been attributed to Cor¬ 
nelius Gallus and others, but Scaliger maintains 
that it is by Virgil; the Moretum, in 123 verses, 
the name of a compound mess, is a poem in hex¬ 
ameters, on the daily labour of a cultivator, but it 
contains only the description of the labours of the 
first part of the day, which consist in preparing 
the Moretum : the female servant of the rustic 
Simulus is a negress ; none was ever better de¬ 
scribed, 

“ Afra genus, tota patriam testante figura, 

Torta comam, labroque tumens et fusca colo- 
rem, 

Pectore lata, jacens mammis, compressior alvo, 

Cruribus exilis, spatiosa prodiga planta.” 

The Copa, in elegiac verse, is an invitation by a 
female tavern keeper or servant attached to a 
Caupona, to passengers to come in and enjoy them¬ 
selves. There are also fourteen short pieces in 
various metres, classed under the general name of 
Catalecta. That addressed “ Ad Venerem,” shows 
that the writer, whoever he was, had a talent for 
elegiac poetry. 

The first edition of Virgil, a small folio, was 
printed at Rome about a. d. 1469 by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, and dedicated to Pope Paul II. 
This rare edition was reprinted in 1471, but it is 
of no great value. The Virgil printed by Aldus at 
Venice in 1501, 8vo, is also very scarce. At the 
close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centuries there were many prints of Virgil, 
with the commentary of Servius and others. The 
edition of J. L. de la Cerda, which is valued for the 
commentary, appeared at Madrid in 3 vols. folio, 
1608—1617* The valuable edition of Nic. Hein- 
sitks was published at Amsterdam in 1676. The 
well printed edition of P. Masvicius, Leeuwarden, 
1727, 2 vols. 4to, contains the complete commen¬ 
taries of Servius, Philargyrius, and Pierius, with 
the “ Index Erythraei,” the Life of Vjrgil by 
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Tib. Claudius Donatus, an “ Index absolutissimus 
in Mauri Servii Honorati Commentaries in Vir- 
gilium,” and an “ Index Auctomm in Servii Com- 
mentariis citatorum.” All these matters make the 
edition of Masvicius very useful. P. Burmann’a 
edition appeared at Amsterdam, 1746, 4 vols. 4to. 
C. G. Heyne bestowed great labour on his edition 
of Virgil, 1767—1775, Leipzig, 4 vols. 8vo, with 
a copious index: it was reprinted with improve¬ 
ments in 1788. In the fourth edition of Heyne’s 
Virgil, by G. P. E. Wagner, Leipzig, 1830, 4 vols. 
8vo, the text has been corrected after the best 
MSS., the punctuation improved, and the ortho¬ 
graphy altered or amended. The text of this 
edition i3 also published separately in a single 
volume with the title “ Publii Vergilii Maronis 
Carmina ad pristinam Orthographiam quoad ejus 
fieri potuit revocata, edidit P. Wagner, Leipzig, 
1831, 8vo.” It also contains the “ Orthographia 
Vergiliana,” or remarks on the orthography of many 
words in Virgil, arranged in alphabetical order. 

The works of Virgil have been more fortunate 
than those of most of the writers of antiquity, for 
there are many very old MSS. of his poems. That 
which is called the Medicean, may probably have 
been written before the downfal of the Roman 
empire. An exact fac-simile of it was published 
by Foggini at Florence, 1741, 4to. The Codex 
Vaticanus, which is also of great antiquity, was 
published by Bottari, Rome, 1741, folio ; but it is 
said not to be so accurate a copy as the fac-simile 
of Foggini. Wagner in his Praefatio has briefly 
discussed the relative ages of these two MSS. ; 
but there seem to be no grounds for deciding the 
question. They are both undoubtedly very old. 

The editions of the several parts of Virgil and the 
school editions are very numerous. The “ Hand- 
buch der Classischen Bibliographic ” of Schvveigger, 
ii. pp. 1145—1258, contains a long list. The edi¬ 
tion of A. Forbiger, 3 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1836, 
and a second edition, 1845—1846, contains a 
sufficiently copious commentary for ordinary use, 
which is composed of selections from the commen¬ 
tators and his own notes. 

The Bucolica were translated into German verse 
by J. H. Voss with useful notes ; and a second 
edition by A. Voss, appeared at Altona, 1830. 
J. H. Voss’s poetical translation of the Georgies is 
highly esteemed. His complete translation of 
Virgil appeared at Brunswick in 3 vols. 8vo, 1799. 
Martyn, professor of Botany at Cambridge, pub¬ 
lished a prose version of the Georgica, London, 
1741, and of the Georgica, 1749, with many va¬ 
luable notes. The commentary of Martyn on the 
Georgica is perhaps the best that has appeared for 
the elucidation of the matter of the poem. Gawin 
Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, translated the Aeneid 
into Scottish verse, London, 1553. Ogilby’s verse 
translation was published at London, 1649 and 
1650 ; and Dryden’s was published by Tonson, 
London, 1697. The blank verse translation of 
Dr. J. Trapp is very poor. The Aeneid translated 
by C. Pitt, and the Bucolica and Georgica by 
Joseph Warton, were published by Dodsley, Lon¬ 
don, 1783, 4 vols. 8vo. Sotheby’s poetic version 
of the Georgica contains the original text and the 
versions of De Lille, Soave, Guzman, and Voss. 

The chief authority for the Life of Virgil is the 
Life by Donatus, which, though not a critical per¬ 
formance, is undoubtedly founded on good ma¬ 
terials. It is printed in Wagner’s edition of Virgil 
4 m 2 
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with notes. The editions, translations, commen¬ 
taries, and essays on Virgil form an enormous mass 
of literature, iu which the poet is rather buried 
than embalmed. [G. L.] 

VIRGINIA. 1. The daughter of L. Virgi- 

nius, a brave centurion, the attempt made upon 
whose chastity by App. Claudius was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the downfall of the Decemvirs, who 
had in violation of law continued in possession of 
their power at the beginning of b. c. 449. The 
story ran that Virginia was a beautiful and inno¬ 
cent girl, betrothed to L. Icilius, who had ren¬ 
dered his tribuneship memorable by his law which 
assigned the Aventine to the plebeians. The 
maiden had attracted the notice of the decemvir 
App. Claudius. He at first tried bribes and al¬ 
lurements ; but when these failed, he had recourse 
to an outrageous act of tyranny, which he could 
perpetrate with all the greater ease, as her father 
was absent from Rome, serving with the Roman 
army on Mount Algidus. One morning, as Vir¬ 
ginia, attended by her nurse, was on her way to 
her school, which was in one of the booths round 
the forum, M. Claudius, a client of Appius, laid 
hold of the damsel and claimed her as his slave. 
The cry of the nurse for help brought a crowd 
around them ; but M. Claudius said that he did 
not mean to use violence, and that he would bring 
the case before App. Claudius for decision. All 
parties went accordingly before the decemvir. 
In his presence Marcus repeated the tale he had 
learnt, asserting, that Virginia was the child of one 
of his female slaves, and had been imposed upon the 
reputed father by his wife, who was childless. 
He further stated that he would prove this to 
Virginius, as soon as he returned to Rome, and he 
demanded that the girl should meantime be handed 
over to his custody as his slave. The friends of 
the maiden, on the other hand, pleaded that by 
the old law, which had been re-enacted in the 
Twelve Tables, it was provided that every person 
who was reputed to be free, and whom another 
claimed as his slave, was to continue in possession 
of his rights, till the judge declared him to be a 
slave, though he was bound to give security for his 
appearance in court. They therefore offered to 
give security for the maiden, and begged the de¬ 
cemvir to postpone his judgment till her father 
could be fetched from the camp. Appius, however, 
replied that the girl could not in any case be free; 
that she must belong either to her father or her 
master, and that as her father was absent, he ad¬ 
judged her to the custody of M. Claudius, who 
was to give sureties to bring her before his judg¬ 
ment-seat when the case should be tried. At this 
unjust sentence the crowd exhibited signs of the 
greatest indignation. P. Numitorius, the maiden’s 
uncle, and Icilius, to whom she was betrothed, 
•poke so loudly against the sentence, that the mul¬ 
titude began to be roused. Appius, fearing a riot, 
said that he would let the cause stand over till the 
next day ; but that then, whether her father ap¬ 
peared or not, he should know how to maintain 
the laws and to give judgment according to justice. 
The greatest exertions, however, were necessary 
to bring Virginius to the city, lest Appius should 
have detained him in the camp. Accordingly, 
while Appius was kept in court receiving bail for 
the appearance of Virginia on the following day, 
two of the friends of tne family made all haste to 
the samp. They reached the camp the same 
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evening. Virginius immediately obtained leave 
of absence, and was already on his way to Rome, 
when the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing 
his colleagues to detain him. 

Early next morning Virginius and his daughter 
came into the forum with their garments rent 
The father appealed to the people for aid, warning 
them that all were involved in a like calamity. 
Icilius spoke still more vehemently; and the 
women in their company sobbed aloud. But, in¬ 
tent upon the gratification of his lust, Appius cared 
nought for the misery of the father and the girl. 
He came into the forum attended by a great train 
of clients, and took his seat upon the tribunal. 
M. Claudius renewed his claim. Appius hastened 
to give sentence, by which he consigned the maiden 
to the party who claimed her as his slave, until a 
judge should decide the matter. M. Claudius 
stept forward to take possession of the maiden, but 
was driven back by the people. Thereupon Ap¬ 
pius, who had brought with him to the forum a 
large body of armed patricians and their clients, 
ordered his lictors to disperse the mob. The 
people drew.back in affright, leaving Virginius and 
his daughter alone before the judgment-seat. All 
help was gone. The unhappy father then prayed 
the decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to 
ascertain whether she was really his daughter. 
The request was granted ; Virginia drew them 
both aside, and snatching up a butcher's knife from 
one of the stalls, plunged it in his daughter's 
breast, exclaiming, “ There is no way but this to 
keep thee free.” In vain did Appius call out to 
stop him. The crowd made way for him, and 
holding his bloody knife on high, he rushed to the 
gate of the city, and hastened to the Roman camp. 
The result is known. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of their 
power, and the old form of government was restored. 

L. Virginius was the first who was elected tribune, 
and he hastened to take revenge upon his cruel 
enemy. By his orders Appius was dragged to prison 
to await his trial, and he there put an end to his 
own life in order to avoid a more ignominious death. 

M. Claudius, who had claimed the maiden as his 
slave, was condemned to death, but Virginius him¬ 
self did not allow the last sentence of the law to 
be carried into effect, but permitted him to go into 
exile. (Liv. iii. 44—58 ; Dionys. xi. 28—46 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 1. § 2.) Cicero in one passage calls 
the father Decimus Virginius ( de Rep . ii. 37), but 
in another passage he gives him the praenomen 
Lucius , in conformity with the other ancient writers 
{de Fin. ii. 20). 

2. The daughter of Aulus, was a patrician by 
birth, but married to the plebeian L. Volumnius 
Flamma, who was consul in b. c. 307 and 296. 
In consequence of her marriage the patrician women 
excluded her from the worship of the goddess 
Pudicitia, and she thereupon dedicated a chapel to 
the plebeian Pudicitia. (Liv. x. 23.) 

VIRGINIA or VERGI'NIA GENS, patri¬ 
cian and plebeian. Verginius is usually found in 
MSS. and inscriptions, but modem editors gene¬ 
rally adopt the other orthography, Virginius. The 
patrician branch of the gens was of great antiquity, 
and frequently filled the highest honours of the 
state during the early years of the republic. They 
all bore the cognomen of Tricost us, but were 
divided into various families with the surnames of 
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Caeliomontanus, Esquilinus^ and Rutilus respect¬ 
ively. The first of them who obtained the consul¬ 
ship was T. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus in 
B. c. 496. The plebeian Virginii are also men¬ 
tioned at an early period among the tribunes, but 
none of them had any cognomen. Under the em • 
pire we find Virginii with other surnames, a list 
oT which is given below. 

VIRGI'NIUS. 1. A. Virginius, tribune of 
the plebs. b. c. 461, accused K. Quintius, the son 
of L. Cincinnatus, and after a severe struggle ob¬ 
tained his condemnation. (Liv. iii. 11—13.) 

2. L. Virginius, the father of Virginia, whose 
tragic fate occasioned the downfall of the decem¬ 
virs, b.c. 449. [Virginia.] 

3. A. Virginius, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 
395, was condemned with his colleague Q. Pom- 
ponius, two years afterwards. (Liv. v. 29.) For 
details see Pomponius, No. 3. 

4. L. Virginius, a tribune of the soldiers in 
the second Punic war, B. c. 207. (Liv. xxvii. 
43.) 

5. Virginius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 67, 
who accused Sulla, is spoken of under Virgilius, 
No. 1. 

G. Virginius, proscribed by the triumvirs b. c. 
43, escaped to Sicily by promising large sums of 
money to his slaves, and to the soldiers who were 
sent to kill him. (Appian, B. C. iv. 48.) 

VIRGI'NIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 

VIRGI'NIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] 

VIRGI'NIUS IIOMA'NUS, a contemporary 
of the younger Pliny, wrote comedies and mirni- 
iambi, which are much praised by Pliny. ( Ep . vi. 
21 .) 

VIRGI'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

VIRIATHUS (O bipiaQos, Diod. and Dion 
Cass.: OupiarOos , Appian), a Lusitanian, com¬ 
manded his countrymen in their war against the 
Romans, whose power he defied, and whose armies 
lie vanquished during many successive years. He 
is described by the Romans as originally a shep¬ 
herd or huntsman, and afterwards a robber, or, as 
would be called in Spain in the present day, a gue¬ 
rilla chief. His character is drawn very favour¬ 
ably in a fragment of Dion Cassius ( Fragm . 78, 
p. 33, ed. Reiinar.), and his account is confirmed 
by the testimony of other ancient writers, who 
celebrate especially his justice and equity, which 
was particularly shown in the fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the enemy. (Comp. Diod. 
vol. ii. p. 519, ed. Wess. ; Cic. de Ojf. ii. 13.) 
The Lusitanians had long been accustomed to sup¬ 
port themselves by robbery and rapine ; and as 
they still continued their predatory mode of life 
after the Romans had become masters of the 
neighbouring countries, the Roman commanders in 
Spain resolved to reduce them to submission. Ac¬ 
cordingly in b. c. 151 their country was invaded 
by the propraetor Ser. Galba, and in the following 
year (b. c. 150) by the proconsul L. Lucullus as 
well as by Galba. The Lusitanians in alarm sent 
offers of submission to Galba, who enticed them 
to leave their mountain fastnesses by promising to 
give them fertile lands, and when they had de¬ 
scended into the plains, relying on the word of a 
Roman general, he surrounded them with his troops 
and treacherously butchered them. Very few of 
the Lusitanians escaped, but among the survivors 
was Viriathus, who was destined to be the avenger 
of his country's wrongs. The Lusitanians, who 
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had not left their homes, rose as a man against the 
rule of such treacherous tyrants, and they found in 
Viriathus a leader who was well acquainted with 
the country, and who knew how to carry on the 
war in the way best adapted to the nature of the 
country and the habits of his countrymen. At 
first he avoided all battles in the plains, and waged 
an incessant guerilla warfare in the mountains. 
It was not, however, till B. c. 147 that the Lusi¬ 
tanians were able to collect any formidable body 
of men ; and in this year having invaded Tur- 
detania, they were attacked, while ravaging the 
country, by the Roman propraetor C. or M. Veti- 
lius, defeated with loss and obliged to take refuge 
in a fortress, to which the Romans laid siege. 
The want of provisions prevented them from hold¬ 
ing out long, and they accordingly endeavoured to 
make terms with Vetilius, who promised to assign 
to them a place where they might settle. Viri¬ 
athus, who was serving among his countrymen, 
but who had not yet been formally recognised as 
their general, reminded them of the treachery of 
the Romans, and promised, if they would obey his 
commands, to save them from their present danger. 
His offer was gladly accepted, and he was unani¬ 
mously elected their commander. By a bold and 
skilful stratagem he eluded the Roman general, 
and again assembled his forces at Tribola, a town 
to the south of the Tagus in Lusitania. Thither 
he was followed by Vetilius ; but Viriathus, pre¬ 
tending to retreat, led the Romans into an ambus¬ 
cade, where they were attacked by the Lusi¬ 
tanians, and defeated with great loss: Vetilius 
himself was killed ; and out of 10,000 Romans 
scarcely 6000 escaped. The survivors took refuge 
under the command of the quaestor within the 
walls of Carpcssus, which Appian supposes to be 
the same as the ancient Tartessus. Fearing to 
meet the enemy in the field, the quaestor obtained 
5000 men from the Belli and Titthi, Celtiberian 
tribes, who were then allies of the Romans, and 
sent them against Viriathus ; but they were also 
defeated by the Lusitanian general, who now laid 
waste Carpetania without encountering any opposi¬ 
tion. 

On the arrival of the praetor C. Plautius in the 
following year, b.c. 146, with a fresh army, Viri¬ 
athus abandoned Carpetania and retreated into 
Lusitania. He was eagerly followed by Plautius, 
who crossed the Tagus in pursuit of him, but 
while the Romans were engaged in fortifying their 
camp on a mountain, covered with olives, which 
the Roman writers call the Hill of Venus, they 
were attacked by Viriathus and put to the rout 
with great slaughter. Plautius was so disheartened 
with this defeat that he made no further attempt 
against the enemy, but led his army into winter 
quarters, although it was still only the middle of 
summer. The country of the Roman allies was 
thus again left exposed to the ravages of Viriathus, 
who compelled the inhabitants to pay to him the 
full value of their crops, and destroyed them if 
they refused. He also took Segobriga, the chief 
town of the Celtiberians. (Frontin. Strat . iii. 11. 
§ 4.) 

The war in Spain had now assumed such a 
threatening aspect that the senate resolved to send 
a consul and a consular army into that country. 
Accordingly, in b. c. 145, the consul Q. Fabius 
Aeniilianus, the son of Aemilius Paulus, who con¬ 
quered Macedonia, received Spain as his province. 

4 M 3 
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He levied two new legions at Rome, consisting for 
the most part of new recruits, in order to give some 
repose to the veteran troops, who were worn out 
by the wars in Greece and Macedonia. He like¬ 
wise obtained some forces from the allies ; and 
when he mustered his troops at Urso or Orso, the 
modem town of Osuna in Andalusia, his army 
amounted to 15,000 foot and 2000 horse. But 
before his arrival in Spain the Romans had again 
experienced another disaster. The army of the 
raetor Claudius Unimanus had been nearly anni- 
ilated, and the fasces and other spoils taken from 
the Romans had been erected by Viriathus as tro¬ 
phies in the mountains. (Flor. ii. 17. § 16.) Fa- 
bius appears not to have arrived in Spain till the 
middle of the summer ; and as he would not fight 
with the enemy till his raw troops had received 
further training, he left his army under the com¬ 
mand of his legate, while he himself went over to 
Gades to offer a sacrifice to Hercules. In his ab¬ 
sence his foragers were attacked by Viriathus, who 
slew many of them ; and the legate of Fabius 
having thereupon ventured to offer battle to Viri¬ 
athus, was defeated. When Fabius returned from 
Gades, he could UQt be tempted by Viriathus to 
any regular engagement, but passed the remainder 
of the year in exercising his troops and in occa¬ 
sional skirmishes with the enemy, by which his 
soldiers acquired confidence and experience. In 
the following year (b. c. 144) Fabius was continued 
in the government of Spain, and he now felt suffi¬ 
cient reliance upon his troops to venture to attack 
Viriathus with all his forces. Viriathus was de¬ 
feated and driven out of the Roman dominions in 
Spain, and his two chief towns fell into the hands 
of Fabius. After these successes Fabius led his 
troops into winter quarters at Corduba. 

These successes of Fabius, however, were more 
than counterbalanced by another formidable insur¬ 
rection in Spain. The Arevaci, Belli, and Titthi, 
Celtiberian people, inhabiting that part of Spain 
now called Old Castile, had been subdued by the 
Romans some years previously, and two of them, 
the Belli and Titthi, had, as we have already seen, 
sent assistance to the Romans in their war against 
Viriathus. They were now, however, induced to 
follow the example of Viriathus, and to take up 
arms against the Romans, and thus almost the 
whole of central Spain was in open revolt. The 
war against the Celtiberians became even more pro¬ 
tracted than that against the Lusitanians, and is 
usually known by the name of the Numantine war, 
from Numantia, the principal town of the Arevaci. 

In B. c. 143 the consul Q. Metellus Macedo¬ 
nian was sent into Nearer Spain, and the pro¬ 
praetor Q. Pompeius into Further Spain, as the suc¬ 
cessor of Fabius Aemilianus.* While Metellus con¬ 
ducted the war with success against the Celtiberians, 
Pompeius was not equally fortunate in his campaign 
against Viriathus. He had at first gained a vic¬ 
tory over the Lusitanian general, and pursued him 
as far as the mountain south of the Tagus, which 
has been already mentioned under the name of the 
Hill of Venus. Here Viriathus turned upon his pur¬ 
suers, and drove them back into their camp with 
the loss of 1000 men and several standards. This 


* Appian, Hisp. 66, calls the successor of Fabius 
Quintius; but by this name he must understand 
Quintus Pompeius: see Drumaon, Geschichte Roms, 
voL iv. p. 307. 
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defeat so disheartened Pompeius that he allowed 
the enemy to lay waste the country around the 
Guadalquiver without resistance, and led his army 
early in the autumn into winter-quarters at Cor¬ 
duba. 

In the following year, b. c. 142, the consul Q. 
Fabius Servilianus was sent into Further Spain as 
the successor of Pompeius. Q. Metellus remained 
as proconsul in Nearer Spain. Servilianus brought 
with him two Roman legions and allied troops, 
amounting in all to 16,000 foot and 1600 horse, 
and he also obtained from Micipsa some elephants. 
He at first carried on the war with great success, 
defeated Viriathus, and compelled him to retire 
into Lusitania, took by storm many of his cities, 
and exterminated several guerilla bands. Next 
year, however, b. c. 141, when Servilianus remained 
in Spain as proconsul, the fortune of war changed. 
The Romans had laid siege to Erisane ; Viriathus 
stole into the town by night, and at the dawn of 
day made a successful sally against the besiegers. 
The Romans lost a great number of men, and were 
put to flight. In their retreat they became en¬ 
closed within a mountain pass, where they were 
surrounded by the Lusitanians, much in the same 
way as their ancestors had been by the Samnites 
at the celebrated Caudine Forks. Escape was 
impossible, and they had no alternative but an 
unconditional surrender. Viriathus used his victory 
with moderation. He agreed to allow the Romans 
to depart uninjured, on condition of their permitting 
the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession of 
their own territory, and of their recognising him 
as a friend and ally of the Roman people. Ser¬ 
vilianus concluded a treaty with Viriathus on these 
term8, and it was ratified by the Roman people. 

Thus the war with Viriathus appeared to have 
been brought to a conclusion ; but the consul Q. 
Servilius Caepio, who succeeded his brother Servi¬ 
lianus in the command of Further Spain in b. c. 
140, was greatly disappointed at the unexpected 
termination of the war. He had looked forward 
to the war in Spain as an opportunity for gaining 
both wealth and glory ; and he therefore used 
every exertion to induce the senate to break the 
treaty by representing it a9 unworthy of the Roman 
people. The senate, however, had not the effron¬ 
tery to give their approval to an open violation of 
the peace, but connived at Caepio's injuring Viri¬ 
athus as far as he could without any open attack. 
But after a short time we are told that the senate 
allowed Caepio to declare open war against Viri¬ 
athus, probably having obtained meantime some 
pretext for this act of faithlessness. Caepio forth¬ 
with took the field against Viriathus ; but the 
latter sent three of his most faithful friends, 
Audax, Ditalco, and Minurus, to the Roman 
general, to offer him terms of peace. Caepio 
persuaded the euvoys by promises of laige re¬ 
wards to murder Viriathus. Accordingly, on 
their return they murdered Viriathus, while he 
was asleep in his tent, and made their escape to 
the Roman camp before any of the Lusitanians 
became aware of the death of their general The 
murderers, however, did not receive the rewards 
which had been promised them ; and when they 
demanded them of the consul, he coolly replied 
that the Romans did not approve of the murder 
of a general by his own soldiers. The death of 
Viriathus did not put an immediate stop to the 
war. After burying Viriathus with great raagni- 
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flcence, his soldiers elected Tantalus as their ge¬ 
neral ; but the latter was no match for a Roman 
consul, and before the end of the year was obliged 
to submit to Caepio. [Caepio, No. 6.] The war 
with Viriathus lasted eight years, according to 
Appian {Hisp. 75), who dates its commencement 
from the time that Viriathus became the leader of 
the Lusitanians. Other writers, however, say that 
the war lasted fourteen years, which must be com¬ 
puted from the beginning of the Celtiberian war, 
B. c. 153. (Appian, Hisp. 60—75 ; Eutrop. iv. 
16 ; Oros. v. 4 ; Flor. ii. 17 ; Liv. Epit . 54 ; 
Frontin. ii. 5. § 7, ii. 13. § 4, iii. 10. § 6, iii. 11. 
§ 4, iv. 5. § 22 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; Aurel. Viet, de 
Fir. III. 71 ; Val. Max. ix. 6. § 4 ; Diod. Exc. ex 
xxxii. pp. 591,597, ed. Wess. ; Dion Cass. Fragm . 
78, p. 33, ed. Rcimar.) 

VIRIDOMARUS. 1. Or Britomartus, the 
leader of the Gauls, slain by Marcellus. [Mar- 
cellus, No. 4, p. 928, a.] 

2. Or Virdumarus, a chieftain of the Aedui, 
whom Caesar had raised from a low rank to the 
highest honour. He and Eporedorix came with 
the cavalry of the Aedui to the assistance of 
Caesar in his war against Vercingetorix in b. c. 52, 
and they at first used their influence to prevent the 
Aedui from joining the rest of the Gauls in the 
general revolt from Rome. Shortly afterwards, 
however, both Viridomarus and Eporedorix revolted 
themselves, but were much mortified when the 
Gauls chose Vercingetorix as their commander-in¬ 
chief, as they had hoped to obtain that honour for 
themselves. (Caes. B. G. vii. 38—40, 54, 55, 63.) 

VIRIDOV1X, the chieftain of the Unelli, was 
conquered by Q. Titurius Sabinus, Caesar’s legatus, 
in b. c. 56. (Caes. B. G . iii. 17—19 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 45.) 

VIRIPLACA, “the goddess who soothes the 
anger of man,” was a surname of Juno, describing 
her as the restorer of peace between married 
people. She had a sanctuary on the Palatine, 
into which women went when they thought them¬ 
selves wronged by their husbands. They frankly 
told the goddess their grief, and the latter disposed 
their minds to become reconciled to their husbands. 
(Fest. p. 62 ; Val. Max. ii. 1. § 6.) [L. S.] 

VI'RIUS LUPUS. [Lupus.] 

VIRTUS, the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short tunic, 
her right breast uncovered, a helmet on her head, 
a spear in her left hand, a sword in the right, and 
standing with her right foot on a helmet. There 
was a golden statue of her at Rome, which Alaricus, 
king of the Goths, melted down. (Liv. xxvii. 25, 
xxix. 11 ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 8; Cic. de Hat. Dear. 
ii. 23 ; Zosim. v. 21.) [L. S.] 

VISCELLI'NUS, SP. CA'SSIUS, celebrated 
as the author of the first agrarian law at Rome, to 
which he fell a martyr. He was thrice consul and 
twice triumphed. His first consulship was in B. c. 
502, in the eighth year of the republic, when he 
had Opiter Virginius Tricostus as a colleague. Ac¬ 
cording to Dionysius (v. 49) Cassius carried on war 
against the Sabines, whom he defeated with such 
great loss near Cures, that they were obliged to sue 
for peace, and surrender to the Romans a large 
portion of their land. Cassius in consequence ob¬ 
tained a triumph on his return to Rome, which is 
confirmed by the Capitoline Fasti. Livy, on the 
other hand, says (ii. 17) nothing about a war with 
the Sabines, but relates that the two consuls carried 
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on war against the Aurunci, and took Pometia. 
But as the war against the Aurunci aud the capture 
of Pometia is repeated by Livy (ii. 22, 25, 26) 
under B. c. 495, tnese events ought probably to be 
placed in the latter year, in accordance with 
Dionysius (vl 29). 

In the following year, b.c. 501, Cassius was 
appointed first magister equitum to the first dictator, 
T. Larcius Flavus ; but in some authorities a dif¬ 
ferent year is given for the first dictatorship. After 
the battle of the lake Regillus in B. c. 498 or 496, 
Cassius is said to have urged in the senate the de¬ 
struction of the Latin towns. (Liv. ii. 18; Dionys. 
v. 75, vi. 20.) In b. c. 493 he was consul a second 
time with Postumus Cominius Auruncus ; and they 
entered upon their consulship during the secession 
of the plebeians to the Sacred Mount. The second 
consulship of Cassius is memorable by the league 
which he formed with the Latins. As soon as the 
plebeians had become reconciled to the patricians, 
and had returned to Rome, Cominius marched 
against the Volscians, while his colleague remained 
at Rome to ratify the league with the Latins. Ac¬ 
cording to Niebuhr the campaign of Cominius 
against the Volscians is only an inference adopted 
by Livy from the absence of the consul, who, he 
supposes, had left Rome in order to take the oath 
to the treaty among the Latins. In the same year 
Cassius consecrated the temple of Ceres, Bacchus, 
and Proserpine, which the dictator A. Postumius 
Albus had vowed in b. c. 498. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 33, pro Balb. 23 ; Dionys. vi. 49, 94, 
95; respecting the league with the Latius, see 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. p. 38, foil.) 

In b. c. 486 Cassius was consul a third time 
with Proculus Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. He 
marched against the Volscians and Hemicans, but 
no battle took place as the enemy sued for a peace. 
Notwithstanding he obtained a triumph over these 
people on his return to Rome, which is recorded in 
the triumphal Fasti. Whether he really marched 
against these people or not, may be doubted ; but 
that he formed a league with the Hemicans, ad¬ 
mits of no question. By his league with the 
Latins in his second consulship, and with the Her- 
nicans in his third, he had again formed that con¬ 
federacy to which Rome owed her power under the 
later kings. Livy says (ii. 41) that Cassius de¬ 
prived the Hemicans of two thirds of their land ; 
but this is a complete misconception. It is much 
more probable that by this treaty the Hemicans 
were placed on equal terms with the Romans and 
the Latins, and that each of the three nations was 
entitled to a third part of the lands conquered in 
war by their mutual arms. After the treaty with 
the Hemicans Cassius proposed his celebrated 
agrarian law. The account of this law given by 
Dionysius cannot be safely trusted: according to 
Niebuhr it betrays distinct marks of a writer of 
the second half of the seventh century of the city, 
and is compiled with great ignorance of the ancient 
times. The law must have been simply a restora¬ 
tion of the old law of Servius Tullius, and must 
have directed that the portion of the patricians in 
the public land should be strictly defined, that the 
remainder should be divided among the plebeians, 
and that the tithe should again be levied from the 
lands possessed by the patricians. The patricians, 
headed by the other consul, Virginius, made the 
most vehement opposition to the law ; but it seems 
almost certain that it was legally passed, though 
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never carried into execution. It must be recollected 
that the comitia of the tribes had no share in the 
legislature till the time of the Publilian law, and 
that the tribunes before the latter time had no 
power to bring forward a law of any kind : con¬ 
sequently, when we read of their agrarian law, as 
we do almost every year down to the time of the 
decemvirs, it must refer to a law which had been 
already enacted, but never carried into execution. 

In the following year, b. c. 485, Cassius was 
brought to trial on the charge of aiming at regal 
power, and was put to death. The manner of his trial 
and the nature of his death are differently stated 
in the ancient writers ; but there can be little 
doubt that he was accused before the assembly of 
the curies by the quaestores parricidii, K. Fabius 
and L. Valerius, and was sentenced to death by 
his fellow patricians, who regarded him as a traitor 
to their order. Like other state criminals, he was 
scourged and beheaded. His house was razed to 
the ground, and the spot where it stood in front of 
the temple of Tellus was left waste. A brazen 
statue of Ceres was erected in her temple, with an 
inscription recording that it was dedicated out of 
the fortune of Cassius (ex Cassianafamilia datum). 
Dionysius stated that Cassius was hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock, which mistake arose from his strange 
supposition, which was also shared by Livy, that 
Cassius was condemned by the assembly of the 
tribes. Other accounts related that Cassius was 
condemned by his own father, which statement 
probably arose, as Niebuhr has suggested, from a 
desire to soften down the glaring injustice of the 
deed ; while other writers again, who thought it 
impossible that a man who had been thrice consul 
and had twice triumphed, should still be in his 
father’s power, restricted the father’s judgment to 
his declaring that he considered his son guilty. 
(Liv. i. 43 ; Dionys. viii. 68—80 ; Cic. deRep. ii. 
27, 35, Philipp, ii. 44, Lael. 8,11, pro Dom. 38 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 14.) 
Whether Cassius was really guilty or not, cannot 
be determined with certainty. All the ancient 
writers, with one exception, speak of his guilt as 
an universally admitted fact; and the statement 
of Dion Cassius (Exc. de Sentent. 19, p. 150, ed. 
Mai) that he was innocent, and was condemned 
to death out of malice, must be regarded as simply 
the.expression of Dion’s own opinion, and not as a 
statement for which the writer had met with any 
evidence. So strong in antiquity was the belief in 
his guilt, that the censors of b. c. 159 melted down 
his statue, which was erected on the spot in front 
of his house, and which must have been set up 
there by one of his descendants, for it is impossible 
to believe that the quaestors would have spared it, 
if it had been erected, as Pliny states (/. c.\ by 
Cassius himself. On the other hand, such a general 
belief is no proof of his guilt; and it is far more 
probable that the patricians invented the accusation 
for the purpose of getting rid of a dangerous oppo¬ 
nent ; and as they were both the accusers and the 
judges, the condemnation of Cassius followed as a 
matter of course. Dionysius relates (viii. 80) that 
Cassius left behind him three sons, whose lives 
were spared by the senate, although many were 
anxious that the whole race should be extermi¬ 
nated. The Cassii mentioned at a later time were 
all plebeians. The sons may have been expelled 
by the patricians from their order, or they or their 
descendants may themselves have voluntarily passed 
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over to the plebeians, because the patricians had 
shed the blood of their father or ancestor. (Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 166, &c.. Lectures on the 
History of Rome , p. 189, foil., ed. Schmitz, 1848.) 
VISEIUS. [Skius, No. 3.] 

VISE'LLIUS VARRO. [Varro.] 
VISI'DIUS. [Nasidius.] 

VPSOLUS, an agnomen borne by most of the 
Poetelii Libones. [Libo, Poetelius.] 
VITALIA'NUS, praetorian praefect under 
Maxirainus, his devoted adherent and the willing 
instrument of his cruelty, was assassinated at Rome 
A. d. 238 by the emissaries of the Gordians before 
the events in Africa had been made known pub¬ 
licly. The details will be found in Herodian 
(vii. 14) and in Capitolinus ( Gordian . tres, 10). 
See also Capitol. Maxim, duo , 14, where Valeriano 
is a false reading for Vitaliano. [W. R.] 

VITA'LIS, artists. 1. Papirius, a painter, 
known by an inscription to the memory of his 
wife, which is now in the corridor of inscriptions 
in the Vatican, and on which the artist has de¬ 
scribed his profession by appending to his name 
the words Arte Pidoria. (Spoil, Miscell. p. 229 ; 
Fabretti, Inscr. p. 235, No. 622 ; Welcker, 
Kunsiblatt , 1827, No. 84 ; R. Rochette, Leitre & 
M. Schorn , p. 425, 2d ed.) 

2. An architect, known by the inscription which 
once belonged to his family tomb, and which runs 
thus:- TI. CLAUDIUS. SCARAPHl. VITALIS. AR¬ 

CHITECT US. V. A. XL. FECIT. SIBI. ET. 8UIS. 

(Grutcr, p. dcxxiii. ; Montfaucon, Antiq. Explic. 
vol. v. pi. 87, p. 95 ; Sillig, Catalog. Artific. Ap¬ 
pend. s. v. ; R. Rochette, l. c.) [P. S.] 

VITELLIA'NUS, a Roman architect, known 
by the inscription on his tomb in the Via Flami- 
nia, on which he is described as sex. verianus. 
sex. f. quir. vitkllianus. (Gori, Inscr. Don. 
p. 317, n. 6 ; Sillig, Catalog. Artific . Append. 
s. v. ; R. Rochette, Lettre d M. Schorn , p. 425, 
2d ed.) [P. S.] 

VITE'LLII. In the time of Suetonius it was dis¬ 
puted whether the origin of the Vitellii was ancient 
and noble, or recent and obscure, and even mean. 
The adulators of the emperor Vitelliusand his ene¬ 
mies were the partizans of the two several opinions. 
The name of the Vitellii at least was ancient, and 
they were said to derive their descent from Faunus, 
king of the Aborigines, and Vitellia, as the name 
is in the text of Suetonius. ( VitelL . c. 1.) The 
family, according to tradition, went from the country 
of the Sabini to Rome, and was received among 
the Patricians. As evidence of the existence of this 
family (stirps), a Via Vitellia, extending from the 
Janiculum to the sea, is mentioned, and a Roman 
colonia of the same name, Vitellia, in the country 
of the Aequi. (Liv. v. 29, ii. 39.) The name of 
the Vitellii occurs among the Romans who conspired 
to restore the last Tarquinius, and the sister of the 
Vitellii was the wife of the consul Brutus. (Liv. ii. 
4 *> 

Cassius Severus and others assigned the meanest 
origin to the Vitellii: the founder of the stock, ac¬ 
cording to them, was a freedman. Suetonius leaves 
the question undecided. 

1. P. V itellius, whatever his origin may have 
been, was a Roman eques, and a procurator of 
Augustus. His native place was Nuceria, but Sue¬ 
tonius does not say which of the places so called. 
He had four sons, Aulus, Quintus, Publius, and 
Lucius. (Sueton. VitelL 2.) 
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2. A. Vitellius was consul SuffeCtUS a. d. 32, 
in the same year with Cn. Domitius, the father of 
the emperor Nero, and he died in that year. He 
was distinguished for the splendour of his enter¬ 
tainments. 

3. Q. Vitellius was one of those whom Tibe¬ 
rius (Tacit. Annal. ii. 48) removed from the senate 
or allowed to withdraw, on the ground of their 
scandalous life and the wasting of their property. 

4. P. Vitellius served under Germanicus in 
Germany (Tacit. Ann. i. 70), and he conducted 
the second and fourteenth legions in their return 
from the expedition against the Catti and other 
German tribes a. d. 15. He was afterwards sent 
with C. Antiu3 to make the census of the Gauls. 
(Tacit. Ann. ii. 6.) Vitellius was one of the pro¬ 
secutors of Cn. Piso, who was charged with the 
death of Germanicus, and Vitellius was eloquent 
in his accusation. (Tacit. Ann. iii. 10, 13.) He 
subsequently obtained the dignity of the praetor- 
ship. After the death of Sejanus, among whose 
friends he was, he was accused on some vague 
charges ; while he was in custody, he asked for a 
penknife, with which he inflicted a slight wound 
on himself. The wound was not mortal, but Vi¬ 
tellius died shortly after from grief and vexation. 
(Tacit. Ann. v. 8 ; Suet Vitell. c. 2.) His wife 
Acutia was tried on.the charge of Majestas, and 
convicted. (Tacit. Ann. vi. 47.) 

5. L. Vitellius was father of the emperor and 
of the emperor’s brother Lucius. Lucius, the father 
was a consummate flatterer, and by his arts he 
gained promotion. Ho set the example of adoring 
Caesar Caligula as a god, but this was done mainly 
to save his life. After being consul in a. d. 34, he 
had been appointed governor of Syria, and he had 
induced Artabanus, the king of the Parthians, not 
only to come to a conference with him, but also to 
make liis obeisance to the signa of the legions, which 
were apparently marked with the Roman emperor’s 
effigy, or were accompanied by it. (Dion Cassius, 
lix. 27.) Vitellius had got favourable terms of 
peace from Artabanus. But all this only excited 
Caligula’s jealousy, and he sent for Vitellius to put 
him to death. The governor saved himself by his 
abject humiliation and the gross flattery, which 
pleased and softened the savage tyrant. A story 
is told so extravagant as hardly to be credible, if 
anything were not credible of a madman like Ca¬ 
ligula. The emperor on one occasion said that he 
had commerce with the moon, and asked Vitellius 
if he had ever seen their embraces. Vitellius, af¬ 
fecting profound veneration, with his eyes on the 
ground, and in a faint tremulous voice replied, w To 
you gods alone, my master, is it permitted to see 
one another.” Nobody ever beat this, and Vitellius 
reigned the king of flatterers. He paid the like 
attention to Claudius and to Messalina. He was 
rewarded by being twice consul with Claudius, and 
censor. He and Messalina are accused of being 
the chief cause of the death of Valerius Asiaticus. 
(Tacit. Annal. xi. 1—3.) After the execution of 
Messalina, he artfully removed the difficulty which 
Claudius had about celebrating his marriage with 
his niece Agrippina, by making it appear that the 
Senate and the people wished for the marriage. 
The Senate carried their adulation and hypocrisy 
so far as to say that they would compel the emperor 
to the marriage, if he hesitated. (Tacit. Am. xii. 
5, &c.) When Claudius was celebrating the Secular 
Games, the compliment of this outrageous flatterer 
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was, “ Saepe facias ; ” which is as much as to say, 
“ 0 king, live for ever.” Vitellius, though one of the 
strong partizans of Agrippina, was accused (a. d. 52) 
of majestas by Junius Lupus, a senator; but the ac¬ 
cusation only ruined the accuser. (Tacit. Ann. xii. 
42.) Lucius died of paralysis soon after he was 
attacked. He saw his two sons by Sextilia consuls 
before he died, and indeed both of them were con¬ 
suls in the same year, a. d. 48, in which the em¬ 
peror Claudius and Lucius Vitellius were censors. 
The Senate honoured the man with a public funeral 
and a statue in front of the Rostra, bearing the in¬ 
scription “ Pietatis immobilis erga Principem.” 
“ As to L. Vitellius,” says Tacitus (Ann. vi. 32), 
“ 1 am not ignorant that he had a bad name in 
Rome, and that many scandalous things were said 
of him, but in the administration of the provinces 
he showed the virtues of a former age.” 

6. L. Vitellius, the son of Lucius, and the 
brother of Aulus, afterwards emperor, was consul 
in a. d. 48. He was one of those who advised the 
death of Caecina (Tacit. Hist. iii. 37) ; and he is 
accused of taking off Junius Blaesus by poison. 
When A. Vitellius quitted Rome for the camp in 
the Apennines, Lucius was left to defend the city ; 
but on the news of Tarracina being occupied by 
the partizans of Vespasian, the emperor sent his 
brother Lucius with six cohorts and five hundred 
horse to put down the insurrection in Campania. 
Lucius took Tarracina (Tacit. Hist. iii. 76, &c.), 
and made a great slaughter. If he had marched to 
Rome after this success, he might have made a 
formidable resistance to the party of Vespasian, 
for Lucius was a man of great activity and energy. 
But the feeble conduct of the emperor at Rome 
soon brought the contest to an end. • Lucius was 
on his march from Tarracina to Rome, when he 
surrendered to the party of Vespasian, and was 
taken to the city and put to death. (Tacit. Hist. iv. 
2 ; Dion Cass, lxv. 22.) [G. L.] 

VITELLIUS, AULUS, the son of L. Vitellius, 
who was three times consul and censor, was bom 
probably on the 24th of September, a. d. 15. Aulus 
was consul during the first six months of a. d. 48, 
and his brother Lucius during the six following 
months. He was proconsul of Africa for a year, 
and during another year legates of the same pro¬ 
vince under his brother, in which capacities he is 
said to have behaved with integrity. He had 
some knowledge of letters and some eloquence. 
His vices made him a favourite of Tiberius, Caius 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, who loaded him with 
favours. People were much surprised when Galba 
chose such a man to command the legions in Lower 
Germany, for he had no military talent. His 
great talent was eating and drinking. When he 
left Rome for his command, his affairs were so 
embarrassed that he had to put his wife Galeria 
Fundana and his children in lodgings, and to let 
his house. Some of his creditors wished to prevent 
him from leaving Rome ; and he only got rid of 
their importunity by dishonest proceedings against 
some, and giving security to others. When he be¬ 
came emperor he compelled bis creditors to give up 
their securities, and told them that they ought to be 
content with having their lives spared. (Sueton. 
Vitellius , c. 3, &c.; Dion Cass. Ixv.) 

The way in which Vitellius was elevated to the 
supreme power on the third of January a. d. 69, 
has been told in the life of Otho. After Otho’s 
death his soldiers submitted to Caecina, and took 
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the oath of fidelity to Viteilius. Flavius Sabinus, 
who was praefect of Rome, made the soldiers who 
were there take the oath to Viteilius, and the 
senate as a matter of course decreed to him all the 
honours which previous emperors had enjoyed. 
Viteilius had not advanced far from Cologne, where 
he was proclaimed emperor, when he received in¬ 
telligence of the victory of his generals and of the 
death of Otho. All the empire submitted to Vi¬ 
teilius, and even Mucianus, the governor of Syria, 
and Vespasian, who was conducting the war against 
the Jews, made their legions take the oath of fidelity 
to the new emperor. 

Viteilius, on his road to Home, passed by Lyon, 
where he gave to his young son the title of Ger- 
manicus with the insignia of imperial dignity. 
(Tacit Hist. ii. 59.) The generals of the victorious 
and of the vanquished armies met Viteilius at Lyon. 
Salvius Titianus, the brother of Otho, was pardoned 
for fighting on his brother’s side. Marius Celsus 
was allowed to retain the consulship, the functions 
of which he was to commence in the July following. 
Suetonius Paulinus and Proculus, after being kept 
for some time in a state of anxiety, were at last 
pardoned, upon the scandalous pretence, on their 
part, that they had voluntarily lost the battle of 
Bedriacum. But Viteilius offended the army by 
putting to death the bravest of the centurions of 
Otho. He published an edict by which astrolo¬ 
gers (mathematici) were ordered to leave Italy be¬ 
fore the first of the following October. Viteilius 
continued his journey by way of Vienna (Vienne 
in Dauphind), without paying any attention to the 
discipline of the troops which accompanied him. 
On crossing the Alps he found North Italy full of 
soldiers, those of his own armies and those of Otho, 
who were quarrelling one with another. To pre¬ 
vent ftirther disorder, Viteilius dispersed the legions 
of Otho in different places. He sent back to Ger¬ 
many eighteen Batavian cohorts, which were very 
turbulent; and he also sent back to their country 
many Gallic auxiliaries. On arriving at Cremona, 
about the 25th of May, he went to see the battle 
field of Bedriacum, which was covered with putre¬ 
fying bodies ; and when some of his attendants 
expressed their disgust at the stench, he said, 
“ that a dead enemy smelt sweetest, and still 
sweeter when he was a citizen.” (Sueton. Viteilius , 
10.) He went to see the modest tomb of Otho; and 
he sent to Cologne the dagger with which Otho 
had killed himself, to be dedicated to Mars. 

Viteilius was followed to Rome by sixty thou¬ 
sand soldiers and an immense body of camp at¬ 
tendants. His progress was marked by licentious¬ 
ness and disorder. (Tacit. Hist. ii. 87.) He seems 
to have entered Rome in July. The ceremonial of 
his entrance is described by Tacitus {Hist. ii. 89). 
He found his mother in the Capitol, and conferred 
on her there the title of Augusta ; and he assumed 
the title of Pontifex Maximus on the 18 th of July, 
the inauspicious day on which the Roman armies 
were once slaughtered at the Cremera and the 
Allia. P. Sabinus and Julius Priscus were made 
Praefecti Praetorio, and the number of praetorian 
cohorts was increased. Caecina and Valens had 
great influence, but they could not agree. The 
chief favourites of Viteilius were a freedman named 
Asiaticus, and actors and buffoons. The vilest of 
the populace were pleased to see honour paid to the 
memory of Nero by this worthy successor, but the 
better sort were disgusted. He did not disturb 
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any person in the enjoyment of what had been 
given by Nero, Galba, and Otho ; nor did he con¬ 
fiscate any person's property. Though some of 
Otho’s adherents were put to death, he let the next 
of kin take their property ; and he restored to the 
relations of those who had been put to death in 
former reigns such part of the property of the de¬ 
ceased as was in possession of tne fiscus. But 
though he showed moderation in this part of his 
conduct, he showed none in his expences. He was 
a glutton and an epicure, and his chief amusement 
was the table, on which he spent enormous sums 
of money. It is said that he was not greedy of 
money simply for money’s sake, but his extrava¬ 
gant way of living caused a prodigious expenditure. 
There was a report of his compelling his mother 
Sextilia to die of starvation, because of a prediction 
that he would reign a long time if he survived her; 
but there are good reasons for not believing this 
story. (Sueton. Vespas. c. 14; Tacit. Hist. iii. 67.) 
She seems to have been a woman of good character 
and of good sense. Galeria Fundana, the second 
wife of Viteilius, conducted herself with prudence 
and moderation during her husband's short reign, 
as Tacitus says. What Dion Cassius (lxv. 4) says 
of her, is not contradictory of the statement of 
Tacitus, even if Dion’s story be true. 

Vespasian, who had been appointed to the com¬ 
mand in the Jewish war by Nero in a. d. 66, had 
conquered all the country in two campaigns, ex¬ 
cept the city of Jerusalem, and had acquired a great 
reputation. But no one had yet thought of him as 
a candidate for the imperial dignity, on account of 
the meanness of his origin. On the accession of 
Galba, Vespasian sent his son Titus to pay his re¬ 
spects to the new emperor ; but Titus, hearing of 
Galba’s death, and of the contest between Otho 
and Viteilius, went no farther than Corinth, 
whence he returned to his father. Between Licinius 
Mucianus, the governor of Syria, and Vespasianus, 
there was some jealousy ; but the death of Nero 
and the troubles of the times brought them together 
for their mutual safety, and they laboured at se¬ 
curing the affection of their soldiers, who soon began 
to think of giving a new master to the empire. 
After the death of Otho the two generals made 
their troops take the oath of fidelity to Viteilius. 
But Mucianus now urged Vespasian to assume the 
imperial power, a measure which he was slow to 
adopt, being old and cautious. At last, during an 
interview with Mucianus, he consented, perhaps as 
much from a conviction that it was necessary for 
his personal security, and the good of the empire, 
as from ambitious views. Mucianus went back to 
Antioch, and Vespasian to Caesarea, his usual place 
of residence. The first decisive step in favour of 
Vespasian was taken by Tiberius Alexander, the 
governor of Egypt, who caused his soldiers in Alex¬ 
andria to take the oath of fidelity to Vespasian on 
the first of July A. d. 69. Thus within the space 
of a year and a few days, the Roman empire had 
witnessed the death of Nero, the accession and 
death of Galba and Otho, the accession of Vitei¬ 
lius, and the proclamation of Vespasian. The new 
emperor was speedily recognised by all the East; 
and the legions of Illyricum under Antonius Primus 
entered North Italy and declared for Vespasian. 
This movement in favour of Vespasian began with 
the third legion, which was stationed in Maesia, 
and had formerly been in Syria. Viteilius heard 
of the revolt of this legion before he heard of the 
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revolt of Vespasian, and he endeavoured to stop the 
report of it from circulating in Rome. He sum¬ 
moned troops from various quarters, but showed no 
great vigour in his preparations, being unwilling to 
let it be thought that he was afraid of the revolt. 
Primus reached Aquileia with some of the infantry 
and part of the cavalry, where he was well received, 
and also at Padua and other places. He also made 
preparations to besiege Verona; and he was joined 
by many of the old Praetorian soldiers, whom 
Vitellius had disbanded. 

Roused by this intelligence Vitellius despatched 
Caecina with a powerful force to North Italy. But 
Caecina was not faithful to the emperor ; he had 
already formed treacherous designs and communi¬ 
cated with Sabinus the brother of Vespasian, who 
still remained praefect of Rome. Caecina ordered 
part of his troops to assemble at Cremona and part 
at Hostilia on the Po ; and he went to Ravenna to 
see Lucilius Bassus, commander of the fleet, who 
shortly afterwards delivered it up to the party of 
Vespasian. Caecina now moved the troops at 
Hostilia towards Verona, and posted them in an 
advantageous position. But instead of attacking 
the enemy with his superior force, he waited till 
two other legions from Maesia joined Primus, and 
he then urged his soldiers to submit, and he in¬ 
duced part of them to take the oath to Vespasian. 
His men however put him in chains and went to 
Cremona to join the troops which were there. 
The history of this campaign is told under Primus, 
M. Antonius. 

Primus left Verona and encamped at Bedriacum 
about the 26th of October, where he defeated the 
Vitellians in two battles, and afterwards took and 
pillaged the city of Cremona. Valens left Rome a 
few days after Caecina, and he was in Etruria when 
he heard of the victories of Primus. Upon this he 
attempted to escape by sea to Gaul, but he was 
thrown upon the Stoechades islands on the coast, 
where he was seized by order of Valerius Paulinus, 
governor (procurator) of Gallia Narbonensis, and 
shortly afterwards put to death. (Tacit. Hist. iii. 
43, 62.) When Vitellius heard of the treachery 
of Caecina, he deprived him of the consulship, and 
put Alfenus Varus in the place of P. Sabinus, the 
Praefectus Praetorio. Cornelius Fuscus with some 
troops of Vespasian had invested Rimini and oc¬ 
cupied all the country to the Apennines, before 
Vitellius was roused from his torpor. At last he 
sent a strong force to guard the passes of the Apen¬ 
nines ; the station of this force was at Mevania 
(Bevagna) in the country of the Umbri. He re 
mained at Rome, employed in distributing ma¬ 
gistracies for the next ten years and in giving every 
thing away in the hopes of retaining popular favour 
(Tacit. Hist. iii. 56). His presence being loudly 
called for by the soldiers, he went to the camp of 
Mevania, where he only displayed his stupidity and 
his incompetence. He was recalled from Mevania 
by the news of the revolt of the fleet at Misenum ; 
and the army at Mevania having retreated to 
Narnia, part of this force was left there, and the 
other part was sent under the command of L. Vi¬ 
tellius, the emperor’s brother, to put down the in¬ 
surrection in Campania, and the revolt of the fleet 
at Misenum. Primus took advantage of the retreat 
of the troops to cross the snows of the Apennines, 
for it was now the month of December, and encamped 
at Carsulae, between Mevania and Narnia, where 
he was joined by Q. Petilius Cerealis, who was 
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connected with Vespasian by marriage, and had 
made his escape from Rome in the dress of a rustic. 
Domitian, the son of Vespasian, was in Rome 
watched by Vitellius ; and Flavius Sabinus, Ves¬ 
pasian’s brother, was still Praefectus urbi. 

Primus now took Interamna (Temi) and was 
joined by many of the officers of Vitellius, who 
had now nothing left but the city of Rome. Pro¬ 
posals had already been made to Vitellius both 
from Primus and Mucianus to resign ; and it is 
said that in a conference between Flavius Sabinus 
and Vitellius, the terms of the emperor’s resigna¬ 
tion were settled. On the 18th of December, after 
hearing that his troops at Interamna had surren¬ 
dered, he left the palace in the dress of mourning 
with his infant son, and declared before the people 
with tears that he renounced the empire. But 
receiving some encouragement from the people he 
returned to the palace. The news of his intended 
resignation had brought a number of senators, 
equites, and others about Sabinus ; and nothing 
seemed left except for Sabinus to compel Vitellius 
to resign. But the force of Sabinus, which was 
not strong, was repelled in the streets by some 
soldiers of Vitellius, and Sabinus and his party 
retired to the Capitol. On the following day Sa¬ 
binus sent to summon Vitellius to resign, and to 
complain (Tacit. Hist. iii. 70) of the attack of his 
soldiers. Vitellius answered that he could not 
control his soldiers, who immediately, without any 
leader, attacked the Capitol, which by some acci¬ 
dent was fired during the contest and burnt. 
Domitian, who was with Sabinus in the Capitol, 
escaped, and also the son of Sabinus, but the father 
and the consul Quintius Atticus were taken pri¬ 
soners. Vitellius had influence enough to save 
Atticus from the fury of the soldiers, but Sabinus 
was tom in pieces. (Hist. iii. 74.) 

In the mean time L. Vitellius took Tarracina 
and defeated the partizans of Vespasian, but this 
advantage was not followed up by an advance upon 
Rome. The troops of Primus were close upon the 
city on the evening of the day on which Sabinus 
was killed ; and Petilius Cerealis who reached the 
suburbs before Primus received a check. Vitellius 
now attempted to arm the slaves and the populace ; 
but he still hoped to come to terms and sent mes¬ 
sengers to Primus and Cerealis. But it was now 
too late ; the partizans of Vespasian entered the 
city, and various fights took place, in which many 
persons were killed ; Rome was filled with tumult 
and bloodshed. Vitellius having gorged himself 
at his last meal left the palace for the house of 
his wife on the Aventine, with the intention of 
stealing away to his brother Lucius at Tarracina ; 
but with his usual unsteadiness of purpose he re¬ 
turned to the palace, which he found nearly de¬ 
serted, and even the meanest of the slaves slank 
away from him. Terrified at the solitude he hid 
himself in an obscure part of the palace, from 
which he was dragged by Julius Placidus, a tri- 
bunus cohortis. He was led through the streets 
with every circumstance of ignominy and dragged 
to the Gemoniae Scalae, where the body of Sa¬ 
binus had been exposed. There he was killed with 
repeated blows. He uttered one expression to the 
tribune who was insulting him, which was not un¬ 
worthy of his former dignity: he told him that he 
had once been his emperor. His head was carried 
about Rome, and his body was dragged into the 
Tiber ; but it was afterwards interred by his wife 
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Galeria Fundana. He was in his fifty-seventh 
year according to Tacitus, in his fifty-fifth according 
to Dion. He reigned a year all but ten or twelve 
days, reckoning from the time of his proclamation, 
and a little more than eight months from the death 
of Otho. His brother Lucius was put to death ; 
and his infant son in the following year by order of 
Mucianus. Vespasian provided the daughter of 
Vitellius with an honourable marriage. The period 
between the death of Nero and the accession of 
Vespasian was a period of anarchy, in which the 
several successors of Nero play only a subordinate 
part ; and the events of this period can only be 
treated properly in an historical work, not in bio¬ 
graphical articles. 

(Tacit. Hist . ii. iii. ; Suetonius, Vitellius; Dion 
(Jass. lxv.; Tillemont, Histoire des Emperettrs , i.) 

[G. L.] 



COIN OP VITELLIUS. 

VITE'LLIUS ECLO'GIUS or EULO'- 
01 US. [Eclogius.] 

VITE'LLIUS SATURNPNUS. [Satur- 

NINU8.] 

VI'TIA, the mother of Fufius Geminus, was 
put to death by Tiberius in a. d. 32, because she 
had lamented the execution of her son, who had 
been consul in a. n. 29. (Tac. Ann. vi. 10, comp, 
v. 1.) 

VITRA'SIUS PO'LLIO. [Pollio.] 

VITRU'VIUS SECUNDUS. [Secundus.] 
VITRU'VIUS VACCUS. [Vaccus.] 

VITRU'VIUS, architects. 1. L. Vitruvius 
L. L. Cerdo Arciiitectus is an inscription twice 
repeated on the arch of the Gavii at Verona. (Gru- 
ter, p. clxxxvi.; Orelli, lnscr. Lat. Sel. No. 4145.) 
The genuineness of these inscriptions, which has 
been questioned, is successfully defended by MafFei 
( Veron. Illust. pt. ii. p. 20, pt. iii. p. 90, Art. 
Crit. Lapid . p. 197). There is no precise indica¬ 
tion of the time at which Vitruvius Cerdo lived ; 
but it is most probable that he was much sub¬ 
sequent to the celebrated writer on architecture, 
Vitruvius Pollio. We mention him, however, 
first, in order to dispose at once of the question 
as to the identity of these two architects, which 
was raised by Andreas Alciatus, who attempted 
to support his belief in their identity by 
changing Pollio , which is the name of Vi¬ 
truvius in all the MSS., into Pellio , which he 
explained, not as a cognomen , but as a designa¬ 
tion, synonymous with Cerdo. It really seems 
almost superfluous to refute an opinion which rests 
on such an argument alone ; but, to remove all 
doubt, it may suffice to remark, firstly, that the 
praenomina, as well as the cognomina , of the 
two artists are different, the one being Lucius , and 
the other Marcus , by the unanimous consent of 
the MSS.; secondly, that, whereas Vitruvius Cerdo 
was a freedman, as we learn from the inscription 
(L. L. — Lucii Libertus\ Vitruvius Pollio was a 
man of free birth and liberal education, as we are 
informed by himself; and, thirdly, that the arch 
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erected by Vitruvius Cerdo exhibits an arrange* 
ment which is strongly condemned by Vitruvius 
Pollio, namely, the placing of dentils under rao- 
dillions. This arrangement belongs to the period 
when the Roman architects had given themselves 
up to that tendency, of which Vitruvius complains, 
to neglect altogether the more minute precepts of 
the Greeks. It is seen in the triumphal arches of 
Titus, Nerva, and Constantine, in the portico of 
Nerva, and in the baths of Diocletian. The in¬ 
scription also refutes the opinion which has been 
thrown out, evidently as a mere guess, that Vitru¬ 
vius Cerdo was the freedman of Vitruvius Pollio, 
for then, of course, we should have had M. l. in¬ 
stead of L. L. 

2. M. Vitruvius Pollio. There is scarcely 
an ancient writer of equal eminence, of whom so 
little is recorded, as of the author of that treatise 
on Architecture, without which the remains of 
ancient buildings would have been extremely diffi¬ 
cult to understand, and which still forms a most 
important text-book of the science. Beyond the 
bare mention of his name by Pliny, in one of those 
lists of his authorities, which many critics believe 
not to be genuine, and one reference to him by 
Frontinus ( de Aquaed. §25), and passing allusions 
to him by Servius and Sidonius Apollinaris, all 
the information we possess respecting him is con¬ 
tained in scattered passages of his own work. 

Respecting his birth-place, we have no inform¬ 
ation. The statement of some writers, that he 
was a native of Verona, arises from the mistake of 
identifying him with Vitruvius Cerdo. Bernar- 
dinus Baldus, in his valuable Life of Vitruvius, 
prefixed to the Bipont edition, suggests the pro¬ 
bability of his having been a native of Fundi or 
Formiae, on account of several inscriptions being 
found at those places, relating to the Vitruvia 
gens, and to individuals of it with the praenomen 
Marcus. See Vaccus, Vitruvius. 

We learn from Vitruvius himself that his pa¬ 
rents gave him a liberal education, both of a 
general and of a professional character. (Lib. vi. 
Praef.) He tells, however, that he pursued his 
studies chiefly with a view to his profession, and 
only followed other branches of knowledge so far 
as they might appear to be useful for that object. 
On this ground he apologizes, and not without 
cause, for his style of composition, inasmuch as he 
had not trained himself in literature, so as to be¬ 
come a first-rate philosopher or orator or gramma¬ 
rian, u sed ut Architectus his Uteris imbutus , haeo 
nisus sum scribere .” In the digressions, into which 
he is led by his plan of ascending to the first prin¬ 
ciples of each part of his subject, he shows a fair 
general knowledge of the various schools of Greek 
philosophy. In the theoretical part of physical 
science he is weak ; but this was a general defect 
of the ancient philosophers. Baldus shows reason 
for supposing that, in his views of natural philo* 
sophy, Vitruvius was a follower of Epicurus. That 
he was well acquainted with the literature both of 
Greece and Rome, is evident from his references 
to the numerous Greek authors, and to the few 
Romans, who had written upon architecture, and 
also to the great writers of both nations in the 
different departments of general literature. 

So much respecting his education. Of his sta¬ 
tion in life he says but little. That it was respec¬ 
table may be inferred from his education, and from 
other circumstances referred to in his works ; but 
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there are several passages in his prefaces, which 
show that he neither inherited great wealth, nor 
succeeded in acquiring it. The patronage of the 
emperor, to whom his work is dedicated, had early 
placed him beyond the reach of want for the re¬ 
mainder of his life (Lib. i. Praef.), and he was 
able to look with contentment, though not without 
indignation, upon the greater success of his rivals 
in obtaining the substantial rewards of their pro¬ 
fession. His allusions to this subject are couched 
in that tone of semi-querulous contentment and 
half dissatisfied moderation, which judges of human 
character will interpret according to the bias of 
their own dispositions. He had no great advan¬ 
tages of person, being of low stature, and, at the 
time when he wrote his work, suffering from old 
age and bad health. 

He appears to have begun his course in public 
life as a military engineer. He tells us that he 
served in Africa ; and it is important to quote his 
own words, as introducing the question of the time 
at which he lived: “ C. Julius , Masinthae (or 
Masinissae ) films, cujus erant totius oppidi agrorum 
possessiones , cum patre Caesare militavit. Is hos- 
pitiomco est usus ; ita quotidiano convictu , &c. &c.” 
(viii. 4. s. 3. § 25, ed. Schneider). Again, in the 
dedication of his work to the reigning emperor, he 
uses this language :—“ Ideo quod primum parcnti 
tuo [de eo] fueram notus , et ejus virlutis stiidiosus ; 
quum auleni concilium coclestium in sedibus immor- 
talium cum dedicavisset , et imperium parentis in 
tuam potestatem transtulisset , idem studium meum 
in ejus memoria permancns in te contulit favorem." 
(The last words, by the way, are no bad specimen 
of the obscurity of his style.) He then goes on 
to say that he was appointed, with M. Aurelius 
and P. Numisius and Cn. Cornelius, to the office of 
superintending and improving the military engines 
(ad apparationem balistarum et scorpionum reliquo- 
rumque tormentorum perfedionem fui praesto ), with 
a pecuniary provision ( commoda ) ; and that the 
emperor, through his sister’s recommendation, con¬ 
tinued his patronage to Vitruvius, after he had 
conferred upon him these favours. This emperor, 
we further learn from the dedication, was one who 
“ had obtained possession of the empire of the world, 
and by his unconqucrcd valour had overthrown all 
his enemies, while the citizens gloried in his tri¬ 
umph, and all the nations subdued under him 
waited on his nod, and the Roman people and 
senate, delivered from fear, were governed by his 
deliberations and counsels; and who, so soon as 
he had brought into a settled state those things 
which related to the public welfare and social life, 
devoted especial attention to public buildings, with 
which he adorned the empire, which he had aug¬ 
mented by new provinces .” We have set forth this 
passage at length, that the reader may judge for 
himself whether the emperor thus addressed can 
be any other than Augustus, when it is remembered 
that, by the confession of all scholars, the time at 
which Vitruvius wrote is confined between the 
limit! of the reigns of Augustus on the one hand, 
and of Titus on the other. Of course no proof is 
needed that he wrote after the death of Julius Caesar, 
whom he also expressly mentions as dead (divi 
Julii , iii. 2) ; and that he did not live after Titus is 
proved, apart from the mention of him by Pliny 
already referred to, by his silence respecting the 
Coliseum, and most irrefragably by his allusion to 
Vesuvius and the surrounding country, the vol- 
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canic nature of which he takes pains to prove, one 
of his arguments being a tradition that there had 
been eruptions of the mountain in ancient times 
(ii. 6). We think it unnecessary to pursue the 
discussion through all its details. The judgment 
of scholars is now quite decided in favour of con¬ 
sidering Augustus to be the emperor to whom the 
treatise of Vitruvius is dedicated ; and abundant 
confirmatory evidence of that position has been 
derived from other passages of the work. The 
other opinion, that that emperor was Titus, is ela¬ 
borately maintained by Newton, in the Observa¬ 
tions on the Life of Vitruvius prefixed to his 
translation of the work. Some of Newton’s argu¬ 
ments are ingenious, but unsound; many are weak, 
and even puerile; some are at direct variance 
with the evidence, and some inconsistent with one 
another ; and the best of them, which are intended 
to prove that Vitruvius wrote after the time of 
Augustus, only prove, allowing them their utmost 
force, that he wrote somewhat late in that em¬ 
peror’s reign, a fact which he himself states in the 
Dedication, where he says that he formed the 
design of his work at the beginning of the new 
reign, but that he feared to incur the emperor’s 
displeasure by intruding upon him when he was 
fully occupied with public affairs ; but that, when 
he saw the care which his patron bestowed upon 
buildings, both public and private, and that he 
both had erected and was erecting many edifices, 
he hastened to execute his design, and to present 
the emperor with a set treatise, explaining the 
exact rules and limits of the art, as a standard by 
which to test the merits of the buildings he had 
already erected, or was intending to erect. ( Con- 
scripsi pracscriptiones terminatas , ut eas attendens 
et antefacta et futura qualia sint opera per tc , nota 
posses habere.) Before noticing the further light 
which this somewhat remarkable language throws 
on the design of the treatise, it is necessary to 
observe the more exact limits within which the 
time of the author may now, with great proba¬ 
bility, be defined. We may assume him to be a 
young man when he served under Julius Caesar, 
in the African war, b. c. 46, and he was old, nay 
broken down with age (see above) when he com¬ 
posed his work, at a period considerably subse¬ 
quent to the complete settlement of the empire 
under Augustus, and after the erection of several 
of that emperor’s public buildings. Moreover, that 
his book was written some time after the name of 
Augustus had been conferred upon the emperor 
(b. c. 27) is evident from the passage (v. 1) in 
which he speaks of the basilica at Fanum, of which 
he himself was the architect, as erected subse¬ 
quently to the temple of Augustus at that place. 
Again, from the way in which he mentions the 
emperor’s sister in his dedication, it appears pro¬ 
bable, though, it must be confessed, not certain, 
that she was still alive. Now Octavia, the favour¬ 
ite sister of Augustus, died in b.c. 11. Hence 
the date of the composition of the work lies pro¬ 
bably between b. c. 20 and b. c. 11. At the 
former date, Vitruvius would be about 56, if we 
assume him to have been about thirty when he 
was in Africa with Caesar. This date is con¬ 
firmed by the way in which he speaks of Lucre¬ 
tius, Cicero, and Varro, as quite recent authors. 

The object of his work appears to have had 
reference to himself, as well as to his subject We 
have seen that he professes his intention to furnish 
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the emperor with a standard by which to judge 
of the buildings he had already erected, as well 
as of those which he might afterwards erect; 
which can have no meaning, unless he wished to 
protest against the style of architecture which pre¬ 
vailed in the buildings already erected. That this 
was really his intention appears from several other 
arguments, and especially from his frequent refer¬ 
ences to the unworthy means by which architects 
obtained wealth and favour, with which he con¬ 
trasts his own moderation and contentment in 
his more obscure position. The same thing ap¬ 
pears from his praise of the pure Greek models and 
his complaints of the corruptions which were grow¬ 
ing up ; and also from his general silence about 
those of the great buildings of the age of Augustus, 
which, if the date assigned to him be correct, 
must have been erected before he wrote. This 
silence is perfectly intelligible if we understand 
those to be the very buildings, which he wished 
the emperor and his other readers to compare with 
his precepts, while he himself was content to fur¬ 
nish the means for the comparison, without in¬ 
curring the odium of actually making it. In a 
word, comparatively unsuccessful as an architect, 
for we have no building of his mentioned except 
the basilica at Fanum, he attempted, like other 
artists in the same predicament, to establish his 
reputation as a writer upon the theory of his art; 
and in this he has been tolerably successful. His 
work is a valuable compendium of those written by 
numerous Greek architects, whom he mentions 
chiefly in the preface to his seventh book, and by 
some Roman writers on architecture. Its chief 
defects are its brevity, of which Vitruvius himself 
boasts, and which he often carries so far as to be 
unintelligible, and the obscurity of the style, arising 
in part from the natural difficulty of technical lan¬ 
guage, but in part also from the author’s want of 
skill in writing, and sometimes from his imperfect 
comprehension of his Greek authorities. 

His work is entitled De Architectures, Lihri X. 
In the First Book , after the dedication to the em¬ 
peror, and a general description of the science of 
architecture, and an account of the proper edu¬ 
cation of an architect, in which he includes most 
branches of science and literature, he treats of the 
choice of a proper site for a city, the disposition of 
its plan, its fortifications, and the several buildings 
within it. The Second Book is on the materials 
used in building, to his account of which he pre¬ 
fixes some remarks on the primeval condition of 
man and the invention and progress of the art of 
building, and on the views of the philosophers re¬ 
specting the origin of matter. The Third and 
Fourth Books are devoted to temples and the four 
orders of architecture employed in them, namely, 
the Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, and Tuscan. The 
Fifth Book relates to public buildings, the Sixth to 
private houses, and the Seventh to interior deco¬ 
rations. The Eighth is on the subject of water ; 
the mode of finding it; its different kinds ; hot- 
springs, mineral waters, fountains, rivers, lakes, 
and the curious properties ascribed to certain 
waters; the use of water in levelling ; and the 
various modes of conveying it for the supply of 
cities. The Ninth Booh treats of various kinds of 
sun-dials and other instruments for measuring time ; 
and the Tenth of the machines used in building, 
and of military engines. Each book has a pre¬ 
face, upon some matter more or less connected with 
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the subject; and these prefaces are the source of 
most of our information about the author. 

The work of Vitruvius was first published, with 
that of Frontinus de Aquaeduetibus , by Jo. Sulpitius, 
at Rome, without a date, but about a. i>. 1486, 
fol.; then at Florence, 1496, fol.; at Venice, 1497, 
fol., reprinted from the Florentine edition, which 
was more accurate than the Editio Princeps ; these 
three editions all follow the MSS. closely. A 
more critical recension was attempted by Jucundus 
of Verona, Venet. 1511, fol., with rude wood-cuts ; 
and another edition by the same editor, and with 
the same wood-cuts, but smaller and ruder, was 
printed by Giunta, Florent. 1513, 8vo., and re¬ 
printed in 1522 and 1523 ; the conjectural emen¬ 
dations in these editions are extremely rash. Of 
the numerous subsequent editions, a full account of 
which (up to 1801) will be found in Emesti’s 
edition of Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vol. i. c. 17 (also pre¬ 
fixed to the Bipont edition), the most important are 
those of J. de Laet, Amst. 1640, fol. ; of A. Bode, 
in 2 vols. Berol. 1800, 4to., with a volume of plates, 
Berol. 1801 ; the Bipont, 1807, 8vo. ; that of 
J. G. Schneider, in 3 vols. Lips. 1807, 1808, 8vo., 
a most valuable critical edition, with a new and 
more rational arrangement of the chapters of each 
book, but without plates ; of Stratieo, in 4 vols., 
Udine, 1825—30, with plates and a Lexicon Vi - 
truvianum; and of Marini, in 4 vols., Horn. 1836, 
fol. The work has been translated into Italian by 
the Marquess Galiani, with the Latin text, Neapol. 
1758, fol., and by Viviani, Udine, 1830 ; into 
German, by D. Gualtherus and H. Rivius, Niiru- 
berg, 1548, fol., Basel, 1575, fol. and 1614, fol. ; 
and by August Bode, in 2 vols. Leipzig, 1796, 
4to.; into French, by Perrault, Paris, 1673, fol. ; 
2d ed. 1684, fol. ; abridged 1674, 1681, fol. ; 
and into English (besides the translation of Per- 
rault's abridgement, Lond. 1692, 8vo., often re¬ 
printed), by Robert Castell, with notes by Inigo 
Jones and others, 2 vols. Lond. 1730, fol.; by 
W. Newton, with notes and plates, 2 vols., Lond. 
1771, 1791, fol.; by W. Wilkins, R. A., Lond. 
1812, containing only the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth books, and those not complete ; and by 
Joseph Gwilt, 1826, 4to. There are several other 
translations of less importance, especially into 
Italian. 

(Bernard. Baldus, and Fabricius, as above quoted; 
Schneider, Prolegomena and notes to Vitruvius ; 
Genelli, Exegetische Briefe uber Vitruv. Bauhmst , 
Braunschweig and Berlin, 1801—4, 4to. ; Stie- 
glitz, Archaol. Unterhaltungen , Lips. 1820; Hirt, 
Geschichte d. Baukunst bei den Alien , vol. ii. pp.308, 

foil.) [-P.S] 

VI'TULUS, the name of a family of the Ma- 
milia and Voconia gentes. Niebuhr supposes that 
Vitulus is merely another form of Italus, and re¬ 
marks that we find in the same manner in the 
Mamilia gefis a surname Turrinus, that is, Tyr¬ 
rhene. “It was customary, as is proved by the 
oldest Roman Fasti, for the great houses to take 
distinguishing surnames from a people with whom 
they were connected by blood, or by the ties of 
public hospitality.” (Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , 
vol. i. p. 14.) The ancients, however, as we see 
from the coin figured below, connected the surname 
Vitulus with the word signifying a calf. 

VI'TULUS, MAMI'LIUS. 1. L. Mami- 
l ius Q. p. M. n. Vitulus, consul b.c. 2 65 with 
Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges, the year before the 
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breaking out of the first Punic war. (Zonar. viii. 

7.) 

2. Q. Mamilius Q. p. M. n. Vitulus, brother 
of the preceding, was consul b. c. 262 with L. 
Postumius Magellus, the third year of the second 
Punic war. In conjunction with his colleague 
Vitulus took Agrigentum. (Polyb. i. 17—20 ; 
Zonar. viii. 10, who erroneously calls him Q. Ae~ 
milius.) 

3. C. Mamilius Vitulus, was elected max- 
imus curio in b. c. 209, being the first plebeian 
who had held that office. He was praetor in b. c. 
208 with Sicily as his province, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent to Philip, king of Macedonia, 
in b. a 203. He died in b. c. 174 of the pesti¬ 
lence which visited Rome in that year. (Liv. 
xxvii. 8, 35, 36, 38, xxx. 26, xli. 26.) 

VITULUS, Q. VOCO'NIUS, is only men- 
tioned on coins, a specimen of which is given below, 
from which it appears that he was triumvir of the 
mint under Julius Caesar, and was quaestor de- 
signatus at the time the coin was struck. The 
obverse represents the head of Julius Caesar ; the 
reverse a vitulus , or calf with q. voconivs vitv- 
lvs q. design, s. c. (Eckhel, vol v. p. 344.) 
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VIVIA'NUS, a Roman jurist of uncertain time, 
who is often cited by Ulpian and Paulus. It ap¬ 
pears that he referred to the authority of Sabinus, 
Cassius, and Proculus, and must therefore have 
been junior to them. (Dig. 29. tit 7. s. 14.) Pom- 
ponius appears to have annotated Vivianus, and 
therefore wrote after him (Dig. 13. tit. 6. s. 17. 
§ 4). Vivianus may accordingly have lived under 
Hadrian and Trajan. [G. L.J 

VIVIA'NUS, A'NNIUS, the son-in-law of 
Corbulo, served under the latter in the East in 
the reign of Nero. (Tac. Ann. xv. 28.) 

ULPIA'NUS, DOMI'TIUS, derived his origin 
from Tyrus in Phoenicia, as he states himself, 
“ unde raihi origo.” (Dig. 50. tit. 1. s. 1.) These 
words do not prove that ne was a native of Tyre, 
as some have supposed; they rather prove that 
he was not, and that his ancestors were of that 
city. The time of Ulpian's birth is unknown. 
Some of his juristical works may have been written 
during the joint reign of Septiraius Severus and 
Antoninus Uaracalla (a. d. 211), but the greater 
part were written during the sole reign of Caracalla, 
especially the two great works Ad Edictum and 
the Libri ad Sabinum. He was banished or de- 
prived of hia functions under Elagabalus (Lam- 
prid. HeUog . c. 16), wha became emperor a. d. 
217 ; but on the accession of Alexander Severus 
a. d. 222, he became the emperor's chief adviser, 
who is said to have followed Ulpian *s counsel in 
his administration. (Lamprid. Alex. Sever, 51.) 
The emperor once designed to assign a peculiar 
dress to every office and rank, so that the condition 
of persons might be known from their attire ; and 
he also proposed to give slaves a peculiar dress that 
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they might be recognised among the people, and 
that slaves and ingenui might not mingle together. 
Ulpianus and Paulus dissuaded the emperor from 
this measure by good reasons. (Lamprid. Alex. 
Severus , c. 27.) As a proof of his confidence the 
emperor never saw any one of his friends alone, 
except the Praefectus Praetorio and Ulpian ; and 
whenever he saw the praefect, he invited Ulpian. 
The emperor conferred on Ulpian the office of 
Scriniorum magister, and made him a consiliarius: 
he also held the office of Praefectus Annonae, as 
we see from a constitution of Alexander in which 
he entitles him “ Domitius Ulpianus praefectus 
annonae jurisconsultus amicus meus.” (Cod. 8. 
tit. 38. s. 4.) He also was made Praefectus Prae¬ 
torio, but it is doubtful whether he first held this 
post under Elagabalus or under Alexander Severus. 
The epitomator of Dion says that Ulpian prepared 
the way for his promotion to the place of Praefectus 
Praetorio by causing his two predecessors, Fla- 
vianus and Chrestus, to be put to death. But there 
is no other evidence than this.. (Dion Cass. lxxx. 2.) 
Zosimus (i. 11) says that Ulpian was made a 
kind of associate with Flavianus and Chrestus in 
their office, by Mamaea, the mother of Alex¬ 
ander, and that the soldiers hereupon conspired 
against Ulpian, but their designs were antici¬ 
pated by Mamaea, who took off their instigators, 
by whom, we must suppose, he means Flavianus 
and Chrestus ; and Ulpianus was made sole prae¬ 
fectus praetorio. Ulpian perished by the hands 
of the soldiers, who forced their way into the 
palace at night, and killed him in the presence of 
the emperor and his mother, a. d. 228. As this 
happened so early in the reign of Alexander, the 
remark of Lampridius that the emperor chiefly 
availed himself of the advice of Ulpian in his 
administration, is only a proof of the carelessness 
of this writer. His promotion to the office of prae¬ 
fectus praetorio was probably an unpopular mea¬ 
sure. A contest is mentioned between the Romans 
and the praetorian guards, which lasted three days, 
and was attended with great slaughter. The 
meagre epitome of Dion only leaves us to guess 
that Ulpian’s promotion may have been connected 
with it. 

A great part of the numerous writings of Ulpian 
were still extant in the time of Justinian, and a 
much greater quantity is excerpted from him by the 
compilers of the Digest than from any other jurist. 
The number of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 
2462 ; and many of the excerpts are of great 
length, and altogether they form about one-third 
of the whole body of the Digest. It is said that 
there are more excerpts from his single work Ad 
Edictum than from all the works of any single 
jurist. The excerpts from Paulus and Ulpian 
together make about one half of the Digest. Those 
of Ulpian compose the third volume of the Palin- 
genesia of Hommelius. 

The following are the works of Ulpian which 
are mentioned in the Florentine Index, and ex¬ 
cerpted in the Digest The great work Ad Edictum 
was in 83 libri; and there were 51 books of the 
work entitled Libri ad Sabinum [Sabinus Mas* 
sum us]. He also wrote 20 libri ad Leges Juli&m 
et Papiam; 10 de omnibus Tribunalibus ; 3 de 
Officio Consulis ; 10 de Officio Proconsulis ; 4 de 
Appellationibus; 6 Fideicomraissorum ; 2 libri 
Institutionum ; 10 Disputationum ; 6 de Censibus ; 
a work de Adulteriis; libri singulares de Officio 
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Praefecti urbi; de Officio Curatoris Reipublicae 
de Officio Praetoris Tutelaris. All these works 
were probably written in the time of Caracalla. 
The work or which we still possess a fragment, 
under the title “ Domitii Ulpiani Fragmenta,” 
was, perhaps, written under Caracalla (xvii. 2) ; 
and it is generally supposed to be taken from the 
liber singularis Regularum. There are also ex¬ 
cerpts from Regularum Libri septein, which some 
suppose to have been a second edition of the Regu¬ 
larum liber singularis ; but it may have been a 
work on a different plan. 

Ulpian wrote also libri dtio Responsorum ; 
libri singulares de Sponsalibus; de Officio Prae¬ 
fecti Vigilum, de Officio Quaestoris ; and libri sex 
Opinionum. The time when these works were 
written is uncertain. 

The Index mentions navSexrou &i€\ia 56fa, but 
there is no excerpt from the work in the Digest ; 
yet there are two excerpts (12. tit. 1. s. 24 ; 40. 
tit. 12. § 34), from a liber singularis Pandectarum. 
Accordingly the emendation of Grotius, %v for 5sxa, 
in the title in the Florentine Index may be ac¬ 
cepted. 

The Florentine Index omits the libri duo ad 
Edictum Aedilium Curulium, the libri ad legem 
Aeliam Sentiam, of which there were at least four, 
and the libri singulares de Officio Consularium and 
Excusationum; and also the notae ad Marccllum 
(Dig. 9. tit. 2. s. 41) and ad Papinianum (Dig. 3. 
tit. 5. s. 31. § 2) from which there are no excerpts. 

We learn from the Vaticana Fragmenta (§ 90 — 
93) that he also wrote a work De Interdictis in 
four books at least, and a liber singularis de Officio 
Praetoris Tutelaris ( Vat. Fr. § 232). 

Ulpian’s style is perspicuous, and presents fewer 
difficulties than that of many of the Roman jurists 
who are excerpted in the Digest. Compared with 
his contemporary, Paulus,he is somewhat diffuse, but 
this is rather an advantage for ns, who have to 
read the Roman jurists in fragments. The easy 
expression of Ulpian, and the length of many of 
the extracts from his works, render the study of his 
fragments a much easier task than that of such 
a writer as Papinian. The great legal knowledge, 
the good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place 
him among the first of the Roman jurists ; and he 
has exercised a great influence on the jurisprudence 
of modern Europe, through the copious extracts 
from his writings which have been preserved by 
the compilers of Justinian’s Digest. 

The fragments entitled “ Domitii Ulpiani Frag¬ 
menta,” or as they are entitled in the Vatican MS. 
“ Tituli ex corpore Ulpiani,” consist of twenty-nine 
titles, and are a valuable source for the history of 
the Roman law. They were first published by 
Jo. Tilius (du Tillet) Paris, 1549, 8vo. ; and they 
are printed in the Jurisprudents, &c. of Schulting. 
The edition of Hugo, Berlin, 1834, 8vo., contains a 
fac-simile of the Vatican MS. The edition of 
the Fragmenta, by E. Booking, Bonn, 1836, 12mo. 
contains also the fragments of the first book of the 
Institutiones of Ulpian, which were discovered by 
Endlicher in 1835 in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna ; but they are too meagre to enable us to 
determine the plan of this Institutional work. 

There occurs in Ulpian (Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. 1. § 2, 
3,4. s. 4. s. 6) and in Tryphoninus and Hermoge- 
nianus a threefold division of law, viewed with re¬ 
spect to its origin —Jus Naturale, Gentium, Civile. 
In Gaius and other writers there is only a two- 
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fold division, for Jus Naturale and Jus Gentium in 
Gaius and those other writers are equivalent. Sa- 
vigny (System^ &c. vol. i. Beylage i.) has explained 
the meaning of Ulpian’s threefold division. The 
authors of the Institutiones of Justinian have in¬ 
troduced great confusion by first giving Ulpian’s 
threefold division, which they apply to the case 
of slavery, and then taking the passages of Gaius, 
Marcianus and Florentinus, in which the twofold 
division is either expressed or clearly implied. 
(Inst. 1. tit. 1. § 4; tit 2. pr.; tit 5. pr.) The con¬ 
fusion is completed by their taking a passage of 
Gaius in which the twofold division occurs, and by 
the addition of the remark that the Jus Naturale 
(sicut diximus) is the same as the Jus Gentium. 
(Inst. 2. tit 1. § 11.) 

It is generally assumed that Ulpian the Tyrian, 
who is named in the argument to the Deipnosu- 
phistae of Athenaeus, is the jurist, because he is 
called the Tyrian ; but the jurist was not a Tyrian. 
Athenaeus (p. 686, ed. Casaub.) speaks of the happy 
death of his Ulpian ; but the jurist died a wretched 
death ; he was murdered by infuriated soldiers. 
Athenaeus does not call his Ulpian a jurist, and it 
is clear that he did not consider him one. This as¬ 
sumption leads to a great deal of confusion, and 
is totally unfounded. See the article Athcnaeus y 
“ Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Dif¬ 
fusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

Some attempt has been made to prove both 
that Ulpian and Paulus were very hostile to the 
Christians. The charge is founded on a passage 
of Lactantius (Div. Inst. v. 11) • but it is not 
certain that the Domitius whom he mentions is 
Domitius Ulpianus. And if the passage refers to 
Ulpian, it proves nothing against him. If among 
the imperial rescripts directed to proconsuls, there 
were some which imposed penalties on the Christians, 
a writer de Officio Proconsulis could not omit a part 
of the law which regulated a proconsul's office, 
even if the law was severe and cruel. A collection 
of the statute law of England on religion would not 
have been complete a few years ago, if it omitted 
those statutes which contained severe penalties 
against certain classes of religious persons. 

(Puchta, Instit. i. p. 457 ; Zimmem, Geschichte 
des Rom. Privatrechts , i. p. 370 ; Grotius, Vitae Ju- 
risconsultorum.) [G. L.] 

ULPIA'NUS (Ov\iriay6s\ the name of three 
persons mentioned by Suidas. 

1. Of Gaza, the brother of Isidoms of Pclu- 
sium, was celebrated for his knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics which he taught at Athens. He lived at 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian 
aera. Suidas does not mention any works as 
written by this Ulpianus. 

2. Of Emesa, a sophist, wrote several works, 
of which an Art of Rhetoric was one. 

3. Of Antioch, a sophist, lived in the time of 
Constantine the Great, and wrote several rheto¬ 
rical works which are enumerated by Suidas, 

The name of Ulpianus is prefixed to extant 
Commentaries in Greek, on eighteen of the ora¬ 
tions of Demosthenes ; and it is usually stated that 
they were written by Ulpianus of Antioch. But 
Suidas does not mention these Commentaries at 
all ; and it is evident that in their present form 
they are of much later origin. The Commen¬ 
taries may originally have been written by one of 
the sophists of the name, either of Emesa or An¬ 
tioch, but they have received numerous additions 
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and interpolations from some grammarian of a very 
late period. This is the opinion of Fr. A. Wolf, 
who remarks that there are scarcely twenty pas¬ 
sages in Demosthenes in which the writer throws 
light upon difficulties, which could not be equally 
well explained without his aid. These Commen¬ 
taries were printed for the first time along with 
the lexicon of Harpocration by Aldus Manutius, 
Venice, 1503, fol., and are likewise printed in the 
10th volume of Dobson's edition of the Attic ora¬ 
tors, London, 1828, as well as in other editions of 
the Attic orators. (Comp. Wolf, In Demosthenis 
Jjeptincam , p. 210 ; Westcrmann, Gesckichte der 
Griechischen B&redtsamkeit , § 104, note 13.) 

U'LPIUS CRINI'TUS, a general in the 
reign of Valerian, claimed descent from the em¬ 
peror Trajan. He had the command of Illyricum 
and Thrace, where Aurelian, afterwards emperor, 
was his legatus. The latter distinguished himself 
so much that Ulpius adopted him as his son in the 
presence of Valerian. (Vopisc. Aurel. 10—15.) 
Ulpius was consul suffectus along with his son-in- 
law Valerian in a. d. 257. [Aurelianus, p. 
436, b.] 

U'LPIUS JULIA'NUS, was employed to take 
the census under Caracalla, and was praefectus 
praetorio under Macrinus. He was sent to An¬ 
tioch to put down the rebellion of Elagabalus, but 
was slain by his own troops, a. d. 218. (Dion 
Cass, lxxviii. 4, 15 ; Herodian. v. 4. § 5 ; Capitol. 
Macrin. 10.) 

U'LPIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcellus.] 
U'LPIUS TKAJA'NUS. [Trajancts.] 
ULTOR, “ the avenger,” a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in the 
forum, after taking vengeance upon the murderers 
of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. (Sueton. Aug. 21, 
29, Calig. 24 ; Ov. Fast. v. 577.) [L. S.] 

ULYSSES, ULYXES, ULIXES. [Odys- 

SE UMBO'NIUS SI'LIO. [Silio.] 

P. UMBRE'NUS, one of Catiline's crew, had 
formerly carried on business in Gaul as a money¬ 
lender (: negotiator , see Diet, of Ant. s. v. 2d ed.), 
and was therefore employed by Lentulus to per¬ 
suade the ambassadors of the Allobroges to take 
part in the conspiracy, u. c. 63. (Sail. Cat. 40 ; 
Cic. Cat. iii. 6.) 

UMBRI'CIUS, an haruspex, predicted to Galba 
sacrificing shortly before his death, that a plot 
threatened him. (Tac. Hist. i. 27.) 

UMMI'DIA QUADRATILLA. [Quadra- 

TILLA.] 

UMMITMUS QUADRATUS. [Quadra¬ 
tic.] 

VOCO'NIUS NASO. [Naso.] 

VOCO'NIUS ROMA'NUS. [Romanic.] 
VOCO'NIUS SAXA. [Saxa.] 
VOCO'NIUS VI'TULUS. [Vitulus.] 
VO'CULA, DI'LLIUS, legate of the 18th le¬ 
gion of the Roman army on the Rhine, at the time 
of the Batavian revolt (a. d. 69). On account 
of the firmness with which he opposed a mutiny 
against Hordeonius Flaccus, he was made com¬ 
mander-in-chief by the soldiers in place of that 
general. Not venturing to attack Civilis in the 
field, he fixed his camp at Gelduba, and shortly 
afterwards quelled another mutiny, which had 
broken out during his absence on an incursion 
against the Gugemi. [Hkrenniic Gallic.] 
He afterwards carried on the war with some suc- 
vol. in. 
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cess, but neglected to follow up his advantage, in 
all probability because, like the other commanders, 
he was a partizan of Vespasian, and did not wish 
that, by the destruction of Civilis, the legions of 
Germany should be set at liberty to go to the aid of 
Vitellius. On the other hand, the common soldiers, 
who were strongly attached to Vitellius, were for 
this reason in a state of almost constant mutiny, 
and on one occasion, when Hordeonius Flaccus was 
killed, Vocula only escaped by flying from the 
camp dressed as a slave. He was soon after joined 
again by three legions, with which he took posses¬ 
sion of Magontiacum. In the revolt of Treviri, 
under Classicus and Tutor (a. d. 70), Vocula was 
forsaken by his army at Novesium, and was put to 
death by a deserter named Aemilius Longinus, 
whom Classicus sent into the camp for that pur¬ 
pose. His soldiers were marched off to Treviri, and 
meeting on their way with Longinus, they put him 
to death. (Tac. Hist. iv. 24—26, 33—37, 56— 
59, 77.) [P. S.] 

VOLACI'NUS, an architect, known by the 
inscription on a monument erected to his memory 
by his wife Selene. (Fabretti, Inscr. p. 176, No. 
353 ; Muratori, Thes. vol. ii. p. cmlxxvi. 4 ; Sillig, 
Catal. Artif. Append, s. v.; R. Rochette, Lettre d 
M. Schom , p. 426, 2d. ed.) [P. S.] 

VOLCA'TIA or VULCA'TIA GENS, is not 
mentioned till the latter end of the republic. The 
first member of it who obtained the consulship was 
L. Volcatius Tullus in b. c. 66. Tullus is the only 
cognomen borne by the Volcatii in the time of the 
republic, but under the empire we meet with 
other surnames, a list of which is given below. 

VOLCA'TIUS, a Roman eques, one of the 
agents of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians. (Cic. 
Verr. ii. 9, 23, iii. 73.) 

VOLCA'TIUS GALLICA'NUS. [Galli- 
canus.] 

VOLCA'TIUS GURGES. [Gurges.] 
VOLCA'TIUS MOSCHUS. [Mosciius.] 
VOLCA'TIUS SEDI'GITTJS. [Sedigitub.J 
VOLCA'TIUS TERENTIA'NUS, wrote a 
history of his own times. He lived under the 
Gordians. (Capitolin. Gordian. Jun. 21.) 
VOLCA'TIUS TERTULLI'NUS. [Ter- 

TULLINUS.] 

VOLCA'TIUS TULLI'NUS. [Tullinus.] 
VOLESUS. [Volusus.] 

VO'LERO PUBLI'LIUS. [Publilius.] 
VO'LNIUS, not Volumnius, wrote some Tus- 
caq tragedies, and is quoted by Varro for the 
statement that the names of the three ancient 
Roman tribes, Raranes, Titienses, and Luceres, 
were Etruscan. (Varr. L. L. v. 55, ed. Miiller ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. note 415.) 

VOLOGESES, the name of five kings of 
Parthia. [ Arsaces XXIII., XXVII., XXVIII., 
XXIX., XXX.] 

M. VO'LSCIUS FICTOR, who had been pre¬ 
viously tribune of the plebs, came forward in b. c. 
461 to bear witness against K. Quintius, the son 
of L. Cincinnatus, and declared that soon after the 
plague he and his elder brother fell in with a party 
of patrician youths who came rushing through the 
Subura, when their leader Kaeso knocked down 
his brother, who was still feeble from the sickness 
he had just got over, and injured him so much 
that he died shortly afterwards. Dionysius makes 
Volscius tribune of the plebs in this year. In 
consequence of this testimony Kaeso was con- 

4 N 
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demnetl The patricians in revenge charged Vol- 
scius with falsehood ; and in b. c. 459 the quaestors 
accused him before the comitia of the curiae or 
the centuries, of having borne false witness against 
Kaeso, but the tribunes prevented them from pro¬ 
secuting the charge. In the following year, b. c. 
458, L. Cincinnatus, the father of Kaeso, was ap¬ 
pointed dictator, and presided in the comitia for 
the trial of Volscius. The tribunes dared not 
offer any further opposition, and Volscius was 
obliged to go into exile. (Liv. iii. 13, 24,25, 29 ; 
Dionys. x. 7 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. 
pp. 289, 298.) 

VOLTEIA GENS, known chiefly from coins, 
of which we have a considerable number. Some 
bear the name of l. volteius strabo [Strabo] ; 
and others have on them m. volteius m. f. Of 
the latter a specimen is annexed : the obverse re¬ 
presents the head of Jupiter, the reverse a temple 
with four columns. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 344.) 



COIN OF M. VOLTEIUS. 

VOLTEIUS or VULTEIUS. 1. L. Vol- 
tkius, a friend of L. Metellus, who was propraetor 
of Sicily, b. c. 70. (Cic. Verr. iii. 66.) 

2. A tribune of the soldiers in Caesar’s army, 
a c. 48. (Flor. iv. 2. § 33.) 

3. Volteius Menas, a praeco mentioned by 
Horace ( Epist . i. 7, 55, foil.). 

T. VOLTU'RCIUS, or VULTU'RCIUS, of 
Crotona, one of Catiline’s conspirators, was sent by 
Lentulus to accompany the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges to Catiline. Arrested along with the 
ambassadors on the Mulvian bridge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned in¬ 
former upon obtaining the promise of pardon, and 
after giving his evidence was amply rewarded by 
the senate. (Sail. Cat. 44, 45, 47, 50 ; Cic. Cat. 
iii. 2, 4, iv. 3 ; Appian, D. C. ii. 4.) 

VOLU'MNIA. 1. The wife of Coriolanus. 
[Coriolanus.] 

2. The freedwoman of Volumnius Eutrapelus, 
and the mistress of Antony, is better known under 
her name of Cytheris. [Cytheris.] 

VOLU'MNIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
It was of great antiquity, for the wife of Corio¬ 
lanus belonged to it, and one of its members, P. 
Volumnius Gallus, held the consulship as early as 
B. c. 461, but it never attained much importance. 
The Volumnii bore the cognomens of Gallus with 
the agnomen A mintinus, and of Flamma with the 
agnomen Violens. A few persons of the name are 
mentioned without any surname. [Volumnius.] 

VOLU'MNIUS. 1. M. Volumnius, slain by 
Catiline, at the time of Sulla. (Ascon. m Tog, 
Ccrnd . p. 84, ed. Orelli.) 

2. P. Volumnius, a judex on the trial of Clu- 
entius. (Cic. pro Cluent. 70.) 

3. L. Volumnius, a senator with whom Cicero 
was intimate (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 32 ; comp. Varr. 
R. R, ii. 4), is perhaps the same as the Volumnius 
Flaccus, who was a friend of D. Brutus. (Cic. ad 
Fam. xi. 12, 18.) 


VOLUSIUS. 

4. Volumnius; or more correctly Volnius, the 
author of some Tuscan tragedies. [Volnius.] 

5. P. Volumnius, described by Plutarch as a 
philosopher, accompanied M. Brutus in his cam¬ 
paign against the triumvirs, and wrote an account 
of the prodigies which appeared before the death 
of Brutus, probably in a life of the latter. (Plut. 
Brut. 48.) 

6. Volumnius Eutrapelus. [Eutrape- 

LUS.] 

VOLU'PIA, the personification of sensual 
pleasure among the Romans, who was honoured 
with a temple near the porta Romanula. (Plin. 
Epist. viii. 20, H. N. iii. 5 ; Varro, De Ling. Lat. 
v. 164 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 10 ; August. De Civ. Dei, 
iv. 8.) She is also called Voluptas. (Cic. De Nat. 
Deor. ii. 23.) [L.S.] 

VOLUSE'NUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quad- 
ratus.] 

VOLUSIA'NUS, the son of the emperor Tre- 
bonianus Gallus, upon whose elevation in a. d. 
251 he was styled Caesar and Princeps Juven- 
tutis. The year following he held the office of 
consul, and was invested with the title of Au¬ 
gustus. As far as we can gather from the scanty 
notices of historians, his character resembled that 
of his father, along with whom he perished at 
Interamna in a. d. 253 or 254. [Gallus Trk- 
bonianus.] The names borne by this prince, as 
collected from medals and descriptions, appear to 
have been C. Vibius Volusianus Trebonianus 
Asiniu8 Gallus Veldumnianus or Vendum- 
nianu8 (Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 30, Epit. 30 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 5 ; Zosim. i. 24 ; Zonar. xii. 21 ; 
Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 369.) [W. R.] 
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VOLU'SIUS. 1. An haruspex in the cohors 
of Verres. (Cic. Verr. iii. 11, 21.) 

2. Q. VoLusius, a pupil of Cicero in oratory, 
accompanied Cicero to Cilicia, where he held some 
office under him. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 10,20, ad Att. v. 
21.) In one passage {ad Att. v. 11) he is called 
Cn. Volusius,for there can be little doubt that this 
Cneius is the same person who is elsewhere called 
Marcus. 

3. M. Volusius, is mentioned by Cicero in 
b.c. 49 (ad Fam. xvi. 12). He is probably the 
same as the M. Volusius who was plebeian aedile 
in b. c. 43, and was proscribed by the triumvirs, 
but escaped by assuming the disguise of a priest 
of Isis. (Val. Max. vii. 3. § 8 ; Appian, B. C. 
iv. 47.) 

L. VOLU'SIUS MAECIA'NUS, a jurist, 
was in the consilium of Antoninus Pius. (Capitol. 
Antonin. Pius , c. 12.) Among the many illus¬ 
trious men who formed the character of Marcus 
Aurelius, was Maecianus: Aurelius was one of his 
auditores. (Capitol. Antonin. Philosoph. c. 3.) A 
rescript of the Divi Fratres (Dig. 37. tit 14. s. 17), 
speaks of him in these terms: “ Volusius Maecianus 
amicus noster, &c.” Marcus in his Tew (is iairrdv 
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(lib. 1) mentions Marcianus, in place of which it is 
proposed to read Maecianus, but Marcus does not 
speak of him as a jurist. Vulcatius {Avid. Cass. 
c. 7) says that Maecianus was entrusted with the 
government of Alexandria, and that he was killed 
by the army for having joined Cassius in his usur¬ 
pation, a. d. 175. 

Maecianus wrote sixteen books on Fideicommissa, 
and fourteen books on Judicia Publica. A Liber 
Quaestionum is also mentioned (Dig. 29. tit. 2. 
s. 86), but it may have been a part of the work on 
Fideicommissa. He also wrote that Legem Rho- 
diam, from which there is a single excerpt in the 
Digest (14. tit. 2. 8. 9) in Greek, from which we 
may conclude that this was a collection of the Rho¬ 
dian laws relating to maritime affairs, and Mae¬ 
cianus may have accompanied the collection with 
a commentary. This work is not mentioned in 
the Florentine Index. 

There are forty-four excerpts from Maecianus 
in the Digest. He is cited by Cervidius Scaevola, 
Papinian, Ulpian and Paulus. A treatise, De Asse 
et Ponderibus , is attributed to Volusius Maecianus, 
but there is some doubt about the authorship. It 
is printed in Graevius, Antiq. Roman, xi., and at 
Paris, 1565, 8vo. There is a dissertation by Wun¬ 
derlich, De L. Volusio Maeciano; and a recent 
edition of Maecianus de Asse , and of Balbus by 
E. Booking, Bonn, 1831, 12mo. [G. L.] 

VOLU'SIUS PRO'CULUS. [Proculur.] 
VOLU'SIUS SATURNPNUS. [Satur- 

NINUS. ] 

VOLUSUS or VOLESUS, the reputed an¬ 
cestor of the Valeria gens, who is said to have 
settled at Rome with Titus Tatius [Valeria 
Gens]. 

The name afterwards became a cognomen in 
the Valeria gens. Thus we read of M. Vale¬ 
rius Volusus, the brother of Publicola, who was 
consul B. c. 505, the fifth year of the republic, 
with P. Postumius Tubertus. He fought, together 
with his colleague, against the Sabines, and ob¬ 
tained a triumph on account of his victory over 
them. He fell at the battle of the Lake Regillus, 
n. c. 498 or 496 (Liv. ii. 16, 20 ; Dionys. v. 37 ; 
Plut. Public. 20). We also read of another 
brother of Publicola, m ho boro the same cognomen, 
namely, M\ Valerius Volusus Maximus, who 
was dictator in b. c. 494, and to whom the family 
of the Valerii Maximi traced their origin. [Max¬ 
imus, p. 1001, a.] It may be, however, that a 
mistake has been made in the Annals, and that 
Maniusy the dictator, wag the same person as 
Marcus, the consul: his praenoraen would have 
been changed, because it was stated in some of the 
Annals that the consul fell at the battle of the 
Lake Regillus. Volusus likewise occurs as a 
praenoraen of one of the Valerii Potiti. [Po- 
titus. No. 3.] At a later period the name was 
revived in the Valeria gens, and was borne as an 
agnomen by L. Valerius Messalla, who was consul 
a. n. 5. [Messalla, No. 11.] 

VOLUX, the son of Bocchus, king of Maure¬ 
tania. (Sail. Jug. 101,105, 107.) [Bocchur.] 
VONONES, the name of two kings of Parthia. 
[Arsacbs XVIII., XXII.] 

VOPISCUS, a Roman praenomen, signified a 
twin-child, who was bom safe, while the other 
twin died before birth. (Plin. H. N. vii. 8. s. 10; 
Solin. 1.} Val. Max. Epit. De Nominum Rations, 
pp. 878, 879, ed. Torrenius.) Like many other 
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ancient Roman praenomens, it was afterwards used 
as a cognomen. 

VOPISCUS, FLAWIUSj&yrocttsfttSj one of the 
six “ Scriptores Historiae Augustae ” [see Capi- 
tolinvs], probably the latest, since he refers di- 
fectly to three, Trebellius Pollio, Julius Capito- 
linus, and Aelius Lampridius, the last being very 
probably the same with Spartianus [Lampridius ; 
Spartianus]. Vulcatius Gallicanus, the sixth, 
is alike unknown and insignificant The name of 
Vopiscus is prefixed to the biographies of, 1. Au- 
relianus: 2. Tacitus ; 3. Florianus ; 4. Probus ; 
5. The four tyrants, Firmus, Satuminus, Proculus 
and Bonosus ; 6. Cams ; 7. Numerianus ; 8. Ca- 
rinus ; at this point he stops, declaring that Dio¬ 
cletian, and those who follow, demand a more 
elevated style of composition. Although we ob¬ 
serve the same want of judgment in selecting, 
arranging, and combining his materials, which cha¬ 
racterises the other authors of this collection, yet 
he appears to have exercised considerable industry 
in consulting the Greek writers who had preceded 
him in the same department, in availing himself of 
the treasures of the Ulpian and other public libraries, 
and in examining the public records of different 
branches of the administration, and the private 
papers of various distinguished individuals, especi¬ 
ally the journals and commentaries of the emperor 
Aurelianus. Considerable authority and interest 
are communicated to his narrative by the insertion 
of original letters written by Hadrianus, Valerianus, 
Claudius, Aurelianus, Zenobia, Tacitus, Probus, 
Cams, and other public characters, together with 
quotations from acts of the senate, and orations deli¬ 
vered on great occasions. From the epithet Syra - 
cusius we conclude that Vopiscus was by birth a 
Sicilian : he informs us that he undertook the task 
of writing the life of Aurelianus, at the suggestion 
and by the request of Junius Tiberianus, prefect 
of the city (about a. d. 291), who placed at his 
disposal a variety of important documents, and we 
find that the life of Carinus was written after the 
elevation of Constantius Chlorus to the rank of 
Caesar, that is, later than a. d. 292. For editions, 
translations, &c. see Capitoi.inus. [W. R.] 

VOPISCUS, JU'LIUS CAESAR. [Caesar, 
No. 10.] 

VOPISCUS, P. MANFLIUS, consul under 
Trajan, a. n. 114 with Q. Ninnius Hasta. (Fasti.) 

VOPISCUS, MA'NLIUS, a friend of the poet 
Statius. (Silv. i. 3.) 

VOPISCUS, L. POMPEIUS or POPPAEUS, 
was consul suffectus with T. Virginius Rufus, a. d. 
69. (Tac. Hist. L 77.) 

VORANUS, a thief mentioned by Horace, is 
said by the scholiast to have been a freedman of 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. (Hor. Sat. i. 8. 39.) 

VOTIE'NUS MONTANUS. [Montanus.] 

UPIS. (Ofais.) 1. A surname of Artemis, as 
the goddess assisting women in child-birth. (C&l- 
lim. Hymn, in Dian. 240.) 

2. The name of a mythical being said to have 
reared Artemis (Schol. ad Callim. 1. c.), and who is 
mentioned by Virgil as one of the nymphs in her 
train. (Aen. xi. 532.) The masculine Upis is 
mentioned by Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii. 23), as the 
father of Artemis. 

3. A Hyperborean maiden, who together with 
Arge carried an offering, which had been vowed 
for the birth of Apollo and Artemis, to Eileithyia, 
at Delos. (Herod, iv. 35.) 
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4. A surname of Nemesis at Rhamnus. (Paus. i. 
83. § 2.) [L. S.] 

URA'NIA (O hpavla ). 1. One of the Muses, a 
daughter of Zeus by Mnemosyne. (Hes. Theog. 78; 
Ov. Fast. y. 55.) The ancient bard Linus is called 
her son by Apollo (Hygin. Fab. 161), and Hyme- 
naeus also is said to haye been a son of Urania. 
(Catull. lxi. 2.) She was regarded, as her name in¬ 
dicates, as the Muse of Astronomy, and was repre¬ 
sented with a celestial globe to which she points 
with a little staff. (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. p. 210.) 

2. A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. 
Theog. 350), who also occurs as a nymph in the 
train of Persephone. (Horn. Hymn, m Cer. 424.) 

3. A surname of Aphrodite, describing her as 

“the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her 
from Aphrodite Pandemos. Plato represents her 
as a daughter of Uranus, begotten without a 
mother. ( Sympos. p. 180 ; Xenoph. Sympos. 8. 
§ 9.) Wine was not used in the libations offered 
to her. (Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 101 ; Herod, i. 
105 ; Suid. s.v. vyQdAia.) [L. S.] 

URA , NIUS(Ou/>di'«>s), a Greek writer of un¬ 
certain date, wrote a work on Arabia in three 
books at the least, which is frequently referred to 
by Stephanus of Byzantium and occasionally quoted 
by other writers. (Steph. Byz. s. vv. A Cad a, Ala-. 

’'ASava, et alibi; Tzetzes, Chil. vii. 144 ; 
Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. 38.) 

URA'NIUS, a Gaul by birth, a presbyter of 
the church at Nolo, is known to us as the author 
of a biography of his friend Paulinus Nolanus, at 
whose death he was present. His work, entitled 
De Vita et Obittt Paul ini Nolaui , was first pub¬ 
lished by Surius in his Vitae Sanctorum (fol. Colon. 
Agripp. 1572) under the 22nd of June. It was 
subsequently edited from a better MS. by Chifflet 
in his Paulinus illustratus (4to. Div. 1662), but the 
text appears in its best form in the edition of 
Paulinus by Le Brun, 4to. Paris, 1685. (Schoene- 
mann, Biblioth. Patrum Lot. vol. ii. § 33.) [W.R.] 

URA'NIUS (O vpavios)' a Syrian physician at 
Constantinople about the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. He pretended to be a very 
subtle and acute philosopher, and went to Persia, 
where he obtained great favour and influence with 
ChosroSs; but Agathias, from whom we learn these 
particulars, gives him a very indifferent character, 
and compares him to Thersites, for his love of 
wrangling. (Hist, ii. sub fin.) [W. A. G.] 

U'RANUS (Olpavis), the Latin Caelus, a son 
of Gaea (Hes. Theog. 126, &c. ; comp. Cic. De 
Nat. Deor. iii. 17\ but is also called the husband 
of Gaea, and by her the father of Oceanus, Coeus, 
Crius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Theia, Rheia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe Tethys, Cronos, of the Cy¬ 
clopes, Brontes, Steropes, Arges, and of the Heca- 
toncheires Cottus, Briareus and Gyes. (Hes. Theog. 
133, Ac.) According to Cicero ( De Nat. Deor . iii. 
22,23), he also was the father of Mercury (Hermes) 
by Dia, and of Venus by Hemera. Uranus hated 
his children, and immediately after their birth, he 
confined them in Tartarus, in consequence of which 
he was unmanned and dethroned by Cronos at the 
instigation of Gaea. (Hes. Theog. 180.) Out of 
the drops of his blood sprang tne Gigantes, the 
Melian nymphs, and according to some, Silenus, 
and from the foam gathering around his limbs 
in the sea, sprang Aphrodite (Hes. Theog. 195; 
Apollod. i. 1 ; Serv. ad Aen. v. 801, ad Virg. Eel. 
vi. 13). [L.S.] 


URSICINUS. 

UR'BICA, MA'GNIA. A considerable number 
of coins are extant in all the three metals, which 
exhibit on the obverse a female head with the 
legend magnia (s. magn.) urbica aug., or, 
MAGNIAE URBICAE aug., and on the reverse 
pudicitia aug., with a woman seated and two 
boys standing by her side, or some of the ordinary 
types characteristic of the Augustae. To what 
epoch these medals ought to be assigned, has been 
a subject of lively controversy among numis- 
matologists. By some they are believed to belong 
to the age of Maxentius, and Patin has pro¬ 
nounced that Urbica was his wife ; others, again, 
maintain that she was married to Caras, while 
Stosch asserted that she was one of the numerous 
consorts of Carinus, bringing forward in support of 
this opinion a third brass, bearing on the obverse 
a male head with the words imp. carinus aug., 
and on the reverse the head of Urbica with mag¬ 
nia urbica aug. If this piece were genuine it 
would at least establish the fact that Urbica was 
closely connected with the family of Cams ; but 
unfortunately there is great reason to believe that 
it is a modem forgery, and consequently we arc 
still left without sure information concerning an 
empress who is not named by any historian. (See 
Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 517.) [W. R.] 
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URBI'CIUS, or more correctly ORBI'CIUS, a 
writer on tactics. [Orbicius.] 

U'RBICUS, POMPEIUS, put to death by the 
emperor Claudius as one of the parties privy to 
Messalina , 's marriage with Silius. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
35.) 

URBI'NIUS PANO'PION. [Panopion.] 
URGULA'NIA, a great favourite of Livia, the 
mother of the emperor Tiberius. The empress had 
raised Urgulania above the laws, says Tacitus, who 
gives two instances of her arrogance. When cited 
by L. Piso, to whom she owed a sum of money, to 
appear before the praetor, she refused to obey the 
summons ; and on another occasion she would not 
appear in the senate to give evidence in a case, and 
a praetor had to be sent to examine her in her own 
house. She was the grandmother of Plautius Sil- 
vanus, to whom she sent a dagger when it was 
evident that he would be condemned to death on 
account of the murder of his wife in a. d. 24. (Tat. 
Ann. ii. 34, iv. 21, 22.) 

URGULANILLA, PLAUTIA, one of the 
wives of the emperor Claudius. [Plautia.] 

C. URSA'NIUS, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 197. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 22.) In some editions of Livy the 
reading is C. Afiinius. We do not meet with the 
name of Ursanius elsewhere. 

URSEIUS FEROX. [Ferox.] 
URSICINUS, Saint, a physician in the ancient 
district of Liguria, who was converted to Christianity 
at a very early period by some of the immediate 
followers of tne Apostles. He went to Ravenna, 
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where he performed numerous cures, and was at 
the same time careful to take advantage of every 
opportunity of converting his patients to Christianity. 
Here he suffered martyrdom, a. d. 67, at the com¬ 
mand of C. Suetonius Paulinus, after suffering many 
cruel tortures, during which his faith and courage 
had once well nigh failed. His memory is com¬ 
memorated by the Romish Church on June 19, but 
his name does not appear in the Greek calendar. 
(“ Passio S. Ursicini,” &c. in Muratori, Rer. Ital . 
Script, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 560, &c.; Acta Sand. June 
19, vol. iii. p. 809, &c. ; Hieron. Rubei Ital. et 
Raven. Hist.) [ W. A. G.] 

URSUS. 1. A contemporary of Domitian, whom 
he dissuaded from killing his wife Domitia. This 
Ursus was no favourite with Domitian, and was 
nearly put to death by the tyrant; but on the in¬ 
tercession of Julia, the niece and mistress of Do¬ 
mitian, Ursus was not only pardoned, but raised 
to the consulship. His name, however, does not 
occur in the Fasti. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 3, 4.) 
Statius addressed Ursus a poem of consolation on 
the death of a favourite slave ( Silv. ii. 6), and in 
the Preface to the second book of his Silvae , he 
speaks of Ursus as “ juvenis candidissimus et sine 
desidiae jactura doctissimus.” Statius calls him 
Flavius Ursus. 

2. A contemporary of the younger Pliny, who 
has addressed several letters to him. (Ep. iv. 9, 
v. 20, vi. 5, 13, viii. 9.) 

VULCA'NUS, the Roman god of fire, whose 
name seems to be connected with fulgere, fulgur , 
and fulmen. His worship was of considerable 
political importance at Rome, for a temple is said 
to have been erected to him close by the comitium 
as early as the time of Romulus and Tatius, in 
which the two kings used to meet and settle the 
affairs of the state, and near which the popular as¬ 
sembly was held. (Dionys. ii. 50, vi. 67 j Pint. 
(Juaest. Rom. 47.) 

Tatius is reported to have established the. 
worship of Vulcan along with that of Vesta, and 
Romulus to have dedicated to him a quadriga 
after his victory over the Fidenatans, and to have 
set up a statue of himself near the temple. (Dionys. 
ii. 54 ; Plut* Rom. 24.) According to others 
the temple was built by Romulus himself, who 
also planted near it the sacred lotus-tree which 
still existed in the days of Pliny. ( H . N. xvi. 
44 ; P. Victor, Reg. Urb. iv.) These circum¬ 
stances, and what is related of the lotus-tree, 
shows that the temple of Vulcan, like that of 
Vesta, was regarded as a central point of the 
whole state, and hence it was perhaps not without 
a meaning that subsequently the temple of Concord 
was built within the same district. (Liv. ix. 46, 
xl. 19, xxxvi. 46.) The most ancient festival in 
honour of Vulcan seems to have been the Foma- 
calia or Fumalia, he being the god of furnaces 
(Isidor. xix, 6. 2 j Fest. p. 88) ; but his great 
festival was called Vulcanalia, and was celebrated 
on the 23d of August. {Did. of Ant. s. v.) 
The Roman poets transfer all the stories which are 
related of the Greek Hephaestus to their own 
Vulcan, the two divinities having in the course of 
time been completely identified. [L. S.J 

VULCA'TIUS. [Volcatius.] 
VULCA'TIUS GALLICA'NUS. [Galli- 

CANUS.] 

VULSO, the name of a distinguished patrician 
family of the Manlia Gens. 
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1. (Cn. ?) Manlius Vulso, consul b.c. 474 
with L. Furius Medullinus Fusus, marched against 
the Veientes, and concluded a forty years* truce 
with them without fighting, in consequence of 
which he obtained the honour of an ovation on his 
return to Rome. 

In the following year (b. c. 473) Manlius 
Vulso and his colleague were accused by the tri¬ 
bune Cn. Genucius, because they had not carried 
into effect the agrarian law of Sp. Cassius Viscelli- 
nus ; but the accusation fell to the ground in con¬ 
sequence of the assassination of Genucius. (Dionys. 

ix. 36 — 38 j Liv. ii. 54 ; comp. Genucius, No. 2.) 
In Livy the pracnomen of Manlius Vulso is Caius, 
but most modem writers give him the praenomen 
of Aldus, and suppose him to be the same as the 
decemvir [No. 2], who is called Aldus in the 
Capitoline Fasti. But since No. 4, who is repre¬ 
sented as the son of No. 2, was consular tribune 
for the third time as late as b. c. 397, we can 
hardly suppose that Nos. 1 and 2 are the same 
person, since in that case the son would have held 
the consular tribunate 77 years after the consulship 
of his father. We may therefore conclude that the 
consul of b. c. 474 was the grandfather, and the 
decemvir the father of Nos. 3 and 4. If so the 
praenomen of the consul would be Cneius , as the 
decemvir is called in the Capitoline Fasti Cn.f. 
P. n. 

2. A. Manlius Cn. f. P. n. Vulso, probably 
son of No. 2, was one of the ambassadors sent to 
Athens in b. c. 454, for the purpose of gaining in¬ 
formation about the laws of Solon and the other 
Greek states, and in b. c. 451 he was a member 
of the first decemvirate. (Liv. iii. 31, 33; Dionys. 

x. 54.) 

3. M. Manlius (A. p. Cn. n.) Vulso, probably 
son of No. 2, was consular tribune b. c. 420. (Liv. 
iv. 44.) 

4. A. Manlius A. f. Cn. n. Vulso Capi- 
tolinus, son of No. 2, thrice consular tribune, in 
b. c. 405, 402 and 397. (Fasti Capit.; Liv. iv. 
61, v. 8, 16.) In B. c. 394 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent to Delphi to present a golden 
crater as a present to Apollo, but was captured on 
his voyage thither by the Liparaean pirates. They 
were however released by Timasitheus, the chief 
magistrate of the island, in that year, and allowed 
to prosecute their voyage. (Liv. v. 28.) 

5. L. Manlius A. f. P. n. Vulso Lonous, 
was consul b. c. 256 with M. Atilius Regulus, 
and along with his colleague invaded Africa. Their 
victory over the Carthaginians by sea, and their 
successful campaign in Africa are fully related in 
the life of Regulus [Rbqulus, No. 3.] Vulso 
returned to Italy at the fall of the year with half of 
the army, and obtained the honour of a triumph. 
(Polyb. i. 26—29 ; Zonar. viii. 12, 13 ; Oros. iv. 
8.) In b. c. 250 Vulso was consul a second time 
with C. Atilius Regulus Serranus, and with his 
colleague commenced the siege of Lilybaeum. For 
details see Rbqulus, No. 4. (Polyb. i. 39, 41 
— 48 ; Zonar. viii. 15 ; Oros. iv. 10.) 

6. L. Manlius Vulso, one of the unsuccessful 
patrician candidates for the consulship for b.c, 216, 
when C. Terentius Varro was elected (Liv. xxii. 
35.) 

7. P. Manlius Vulso, praetor b. c. 210, re¬ 
ceived Sardinia as his province. (Liv. xxvi. 23, 
xxvii. 6, 7.) 

8. Cn. Manlius Cn. f. L. n. Vulso, was eu- 
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im VULTURCIUS. 

rule aedile B. c. 197, praetor with Sicily as his 
province B. c. 195, and one of the triumvirs for 
founding a Latin colony in the territory of Thurii 
in b. c. 193, in which year he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the consulship. (Liv. xxxiii. 25, 42, 
43, xxxiv. 53, xxxv. 9, 10.) 

In b. c. 189 Cn. Manlius Vulso was consul 
with M. Fulvius Nobilior. He was sent into 
Asia in order to conclude the peace, which his 
successor Scipio Asiaticus had made with An- 
tiochus, and to arrange the affairs of Asia. He ar¬ 
rived at Ephesus in the spring of b. c. 189, and as 
he was anxious to obtain both glory and booty he 
resolved to attack the Gallograeci or Galatians in 
Asia Minor without waiting for any formal in¬ 
structions from the senate. He carried on the war 
with success against them, conquered in battle the 
three chief tribes into which they were divided, 
called the Tolistoboii, Tectosagi and Trocmi, and 
compelled them to submit unconditionally to the 
Roman power. After bringing this war to an end 
by the middle of the autumn, he led his troops 
into winter quarters. The Gallograeci had by 
their many conquests in Asia acquired immense 
wealth, a large portion of which now fell into the 
hands of Vulso and his army. (Liv. xxxviii. 12— 
27 ; Polyb. xxii. 16—22 ; Zonar. ix. 20 ; Appian, 
Syr. 39, 42.) 

Manlius Vulso remained in Asia as proconsul in 
the following year, b. c. 188, when he formally 
concluded the treaty with Antiochus and settled 
the affairs of Asia. In the middle of the summer 
he crossed over from Asia into Europe, marched 
through Thrace into Macedonia and Epeirus, and 
passed the winter at Apollonia, In his march 
through Thrace his army suffered much from the 
heat and the attacks of the Thracians, and he lost 
a considerable part of the booty he had obtained 
in Asia. He reached Rome in b. c. 187 and de¬ 
manded a triumph, which he obtained with diffi¬ 
culty in consequence of the opposition of the majority 
of the ten commissioners, who had been appointed 
by the senate to conclude the peace with Antiochus 
in conjunction with Vulso. The triumph of Vulso 
was a brilliant one, but his campaign in Asia had 
a pernicious influence upon the morals of his coun¬ 
trymen. He had allowed his army every kind of 
licence, and his soldiers introduced into the city 
the luxuries of the East. (Liv. xxxviii. 37—41, 
44—50, xxxix. 6, 7 ; Polyb. xxii. 24—27 ; Appian, 
Syr. 42, 43.) In b.c. 184 Vulso was an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate for the censorship. (Liv. xxxix. 
40.) 

9. L. Manlius Vulso, the brother of No. 8, 
was praetor b. 0.197 with Sicily as his province, 
and served under his brother in Asia in b.c. 189 
and 188. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28,xxxviii. 20 ; Polyb. 
xxii. 25, 26.) 

10. A. Manlius Cn. p. L. n. Vulso, the 
brother of Nog. 8 aud 9, was consul b. c. 178 with 
M. Junius Brutus. He received Gaul as his pro¬ 
vince, and without consulting the senate marched 
against the Istri, but was unsuccessful in his cam¬ 
paign. At the commencement of the following year 
he and his colleague Brutus renewed the war, and 
with better fbrtune ; but they were prevented from 
bringing it to a conclusion by the arrival of the new 
eonsul C. Claudius Pulcher. (Liv. xli. 1—5,7, 
10 , 11 .) 

VULTEIUS. [Volthius.] 

VULTU'RCIUS. [Volturcius] 


XANTHE (Eavf^), one of the daughters of 
Oceanus. (Hes. Theog. 356 } Virg. Georg . iv. 
336.) [L. S.] 

XANTHICLES (Ecudh/cA^s), an Achaean, whs 
chosen to be one of the generals of the Cyreun 
Greeks in the place of his countryman Socrates, 
when the latter, with Clearchus and three other 
colleagues, had been treacherously arrested by Tis- 
saphernes, ac. 401. When the army had reached 
Cotyora, a court was held to inquire into the con¬ 
duct of the generals, and Xanthicles was one of 
those who were fined for a deficiency in the cargoes 
of the ships, which had brought the soldiers from 
Trapezus, and of which he was a commissioner. 
(Xen. Anab. iii. 1. § 47, v. 8. § 1.) [E. E.j 

XANTHIPPE, mythological. [Plburon.] 

XANTHIPPE (Eavdnnr??), wife of Socrates. 
[SoCRATES.J 

XANTHIPPUS ( Kdvdnriros). 1. One of the 
sons of Melas, who revolted against Oeneus, and 
were slain by Tydeus. (Apollod. i. 8. § 5.) 

2. A son of Deiphontes. (Paus. ii. 28. § 3.) 

3. A hero who had an heroum at Daulia, in 

Phocis. (Paus. x. 4. § 7.) [L. S.j 

XANTHIPPUS (BdudLiriros). 1. The son of 
Ariphron and father of Pericles. In b. c. 490, he 
impeached Miltiades on his return from his unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition against the island of Paros. In 
B. c. 484 he left Athens together with the other 
inhabitants on the approach of Xerxes, and in the 
following year (b. c. 479) he succeeded Themisto- 
cles as commander of the Athenian fleet. He com¬ 
manded the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Mycale, which was fought on the coast of Ionia on 
the same day as the battle of Plataea, September, 
b. c. 470. The Grecian fleet then sailed to the 
Hellespont ; and when they found that the bridge 
had been broken down, Leotychides and the Pe¬ 
loponnesians returned home forthwith. Xanthip- 
pus, however, remained with the Athenian fleet in 
order to subdue the Chersonese, where several of 
the Athenians had previously held considerable 
property. The Persians threw themselves into the 
town of Sestos, to which Xanthippus laid siege, 
and which was obliged to surrender early in the 
following spring (b. c. 478). The Persian governor 
Artayctes attempted to escape, but was overtaken 
and abandoned by Xanthippus to the vengeance of 
the inhabitants of Elaeus, who crucified him. [ Ar- 
tayctes.] Xanthippus then returned to Athens 
with his fleet. (Herod, vi. 131, 136 ; Plut. Them, 
10 ; Herod, viii. 131, ix. 114—120.) 

2. The elder of the two legitimate sons of Peri¬ 
cles. For an account of him, as well as for the 
authorities, see Paralus, the name of his younger 
brother. 

3. The Lacedaemonian, who commanded the 
Carthaginians against Regulus, is spoken of in the 
life of the latter. [Regulus, p. 643, b.] Xan¬ 
thippus appears to have left Carthage a short time 
after his victory over Regulus. 

XANTHUS (S dv$os). 1. A son of Triopas 
and Oreasis, was a king of the Pelasgians at 
Argos, and afterwards settled in the island of 
Lesbos. (Hygin. Fab. 145 ; Diod. v. 81; Callitu. 
Hymn, in Del. 41.) 

2. A. son of Phaenops, and a brother of Theon, 
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was slain by Diomede* in the Trojan war. (Horn. 
11. v. 152.) 

3. A son of Erymanthua, and father of Paophis. 
(Paiia. viii. 24. § 1.) 

4. The last king of Thebes, was slain in single 
combat by Melanthus or Androponipus. (Strab. 
ix. p. 393 ; Pans. ix. 5. § 8.) 

5. One of the sons of Aegyptus. (Hygin. Fab. 
220 .) 

The name Xanthus is also given to some horses 
in Greek mythology, as to one of Achilles (Horn. 
II. xvi. 149), and of Hector (viii. 185). [L. S.] 

XANTHUS (Hdvfloy), literary. 1. A lyric 
poet, older than Stesichorus, who mentioned him 
in one at least of his poems, and who borrowed 
from him in some of them. Among the rest, 
Stesichorus composed his poem entitled Oresteia 
('Opi<rr*ia)i in imitation of Xanthus. We also 
leam from Megadeides, on the authority of Ste¬ 
sichorus himself, that Xanthus represented Hera¬ 
cles as equipped, not in the dress and arms ascribed 
to him by Stesichorus and the later poets, but in 
the fashion in which he is described by Homer. 
(Megacleid. ap. Ath. xii. p. 513, a.; Kleine, Stesich. 
Frag, xxxvii. p. 83 ; on the general subject of the 
mention of the older poets by their successors, see 
Kleine, p. 71.) 

Xanthus is also mentioned by Aelian ( V. H. iv. 
26), who quotes a statement respecting Electra, 
the daughter of Agamemnon, which is no doubt 
taken from the Oresteia. Clinton places Xanthus 
about b. c. 650, before Peisander, and 45 years 
before Stesichorus. No fragments of his poetry 
survive. (Fabric. Dibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 159; 
Bode, Gesch . d. Hellen. DichthmsU vol. ii. pt. 2, pp. 
82, 83 ; Clinton F. H. vol. i. p. 365.) 

2. A celebrated Lydian historian, older than 
Herodotus, who is said to have been indebted to 
the work of Xanthus (Ephor. ap. Ath. xii. p. 515, 
‘H po86np rhs aQopphs 8e8u> kotos ; the statement 
about his influence on Herodotus is questioned by 
Dahlmann, de Herod, p. 121). Suidas makes 
him the son of Candaules, and a native of Sardis ; 
but there is reason to believe that these statements 
rest on no good authority. Strabo (xiii. p. 628, a.) 
mentions him in the following terms:—“.And 
Xanthus, the ancient historian, is said to have 
been a Lydian ; but whether he was of Sardis, we 
do not know.” Suidas fixes his date “at the 
taking of Sardis,” which, if there be any truth in 
it, must refer to the taking of Sardis by the 
lonians in b. c. 499. This date, however, appears 
to be rather too high, when compared with the 
mention of Xanthus by Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus (de Jud. Time. p. 818), among the writers 
who were “ a little older than the Peloponnesian 
war, and whose time reached down to that of 
Thucydides.” There is another indication of the 
date of Xanthus, proving, if the quotation be 
genuine, that he wrote, or continued to write, his 
history after a c. 464 ; for Strabo (i. p. 49, c.) 
-tells us that he mentioned a great drought in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, who came to the throne in 
b. c. 464. It is therefore the opinion of critics, 
either that the date given by Suidas must be that 
of the birth of Xanthus, which is a most unusual 
sense of yeyovds in Suidas, or else that the pas¬ 
sage has been corrupted by a transcriber, who ac¬ 
cidentally repeated the word Zdpiew. (The pas¬ 
sage is Ecbdfos, Kav8av\ov, A v8bs in 2dp8em* hr- 
Topuc6s‘ yeyovbs M rtfs oA tfoews 2dp8*»v). This 
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is the suggestion of Creuzer, who proposes to sub¬ 
stitute *A(h)vwv for Zdpdtuv, thus referring the 
time of Xanthus to the taking of Athens by 
Xerxes, in b. c. 480 ; but, though this correction 
may give a truer date for Xanthus, it can hardly 
be accepted as being what Suidas wrote. 

A far more important question, than this differ¬ 
ence of twenty years or so in the date of Xanthus, 
is that of the genuineness of the Four Books of 
Lydian History (A v8iatc& f3i€\la 8\ Suid.), which 
the ancients possessed, as well as an epitome of 
them by a certain Menippus (Diog. Lafe’rt. vi. 101, 
[Mejumros] 6 ypd\pas ra irepl AvSwv teal UdvQov 
iiriTefxdpifvos), and of which some considerable 
fragments have come down to us. The genuine¬ 
ness of the work was questioned by some of the 
ancient grammarians themselves. The most im¬ 
portant testimony on this subject is in the passage 
above cited from Athenaeus, who quotes a state¬ 
ment as made “ by Xanthus the Lydian, or by the 
author of the Histories ascribed to him, namely 
Dionysius Scytobraehion, as Artemon of Cassan- 
dreia says (iv rip irepl ovvayayrjs [hvaycDyrjs] 
ySi€A.W), not knowing that Ephorus the historian 
mentions him, &c.” It will be at once seen that 
the reply of Athenaeus to the statement of Arte¬ 
mon only proves, what no one doubts, the exist¬ 
ence and time of Xanthus, not the genuineness of 
the work ascribed to him. An argument in sup¬ 
port of the genuineness of the work has been 
drawn by the exalted terras of praise in which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of Xanthus (l. c. 
hrroplas iraKcuds el sal ns aWos fyireipos &v, rrjs 
8k irarplov Kai fieSauarfys h.v ov8evbs foroSeiorepos 
vopuadels ). But here we have no reference to the 
genuineness of the work, the tacit assumption of 
which by such a writer as Dionysius can hardly be 
set up as a strong argument in reply to the positive 
critical judgment of Artemon; especially as in¬ 
stances might be quoted (see Muller, loo. inf. dt.) 
in which Dionysius has made similar references to 
other works, which more ancient writers have pro¬ 
nounced to be spurious; and moreover there is a 
passage in which Dionysius himself makes a pass¬ 
ing allusion to the doubts respecting the genuine¬ 
ness of certain ancient writers, in a matter which 
seems to imply that he did not care to enter mi¬ 
nutely into such questions; and it is very pro¬ 
bable, when we consider the nature of the frag¬ 
ments which have come down to us under the 
name of Xanthus, aB well as the character of the 
historical work of Dionysius himself, that the ad¬ 
miration of the latter for the former was rather ex¬ 
cited by his richness in mythical stories, than 
caused by any sound critical estimate of his value 
as a trustworthy historian. Among modem scho¬ 
lars, Creuzer, in his edition of the fragments of 
Xanthus, has maintained the genuineness of the 
work, while Welcker has constructed an elaborate 
argument against it (Seebod's Archiv. 1830, pp. 
70, foil.), a summary of which is given by C. Miil- 
ler (loo. inf. cit.) who accepts the conclusion of 
Welcker. It is certain that much of the matter 
in the extant fragments is spurious; and the pro¬ 
bability appears to be that the .work from which 
they are taken is the production of an Alexandrian 
grammarian, founded upon the genuine work of 
Xanthus. C. MUller has pointed out those pas¬ 
sages which, in his opinion, are most probably por¬ 
tions of the original work. They are of great 
value. A work on the Magian religion (/myusd) 
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was also ascribed to Xanthas (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iii. p. 185 ; Diog. Lafe'rt. Praef. 2); but the Life 
of Empedocles , which is mentioned by Diogenes 
Lafertius (viii. 63) as the work of Xanthus, should 
probably be referred to another writer of the same 
name. (Fabric. Bibl Graec. vol. ii. p. 159; Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Graec. pp. 32—34, ed. Westermann ; 
Creuzer, Historicorum Graec. Antiquiss. Fragmenta , 
Heidelb. 1806, 8vo.; C. Miiller, Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Graecorum , pp. xx—xxiii., 36—44 ; K. 
O. MUlIer, Gesch. d. Griech. Lit. vol. i. p. 478, p. 
264, Engl, trans.) [P. S.] 

XENAEUS (J&tvcuos), the architect who super¬ 
intended the building of the walls of Antioch under 
Seleucus I. (Malal. Chron. p. 200, ed. Bonn.; 
MUller, Dissertaliones Antiochenae; Archdol. d. 
Kunst, § 149, n. 4). [P. S.] 

XENA'GORAS (E cvaySpat), a Greek historian 
quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 72), from 
whom we learn that Xenagoras related that Ulysses 
and Circe had three sons, Romus, Antias, and 
Ardeas, who founded the three cities which were 
called by their names. Macrobius also (v. 19) re¬ 
fers to the third book of the history of Xenagoras. 
If he was the same person as the Xenagoras, the 
father of the historian Nymphis, he must have 
lived’in the early part of the second century b. c. 
[Nymphis.] Xenagoras wrote a work entitled 
Xp6voi (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 262, 264 ; 
Harpocrat. a. v. KpavaWibai) and another on is¬ 
lands, n«pi vi\(roiv (Etymol. s. v. '2,<pi)K*ia ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 447 ; Harpocrat. 8. v. Xvrpoi; Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. Xvrpoi). (Comp. Vossius, de Hist. Graec. 
p. 508, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. 
iii. p. 566.) 

XENARCHUS (E^ap X os), an Achaean, who 
was sent to Rome as an ambassador by the 
Achaeans, for the purpose of renewing their alli¬ 
ance with the Romans, and of superintending the 
progress of the negotiations with reference to the 
Lacedaemonians. He was surprised into affixing 
his signature to the agreement drawn up on the 
latter subject at the suggestion of Flamininus. 
(Polyb. xxiv. 4.) He found means to enter into 
friendly relations with Perseus ; and it was when 
he was general of the Achaeans (b. c. 174), that 
Perseus got his letter about the runaway slaves of 
the Achaeans laid before the assembly. (Liv. xli. 
28.) [C. P. M.] 

XENARCHUS (EeVapxos),literary. 1. A son of 
Sophron, and,like his father, a celebrated writer of 
mimes. He flourished during the Rhegian War 
(b. c. 399—389), at the court of Dionysius, who is 
said to have employed him to ridicule the Rhegians, 
as cowards, in his poems. (Phot, and Suid. s. v. 
* Prfylyovs .) His mimes are mentioned, with those 
of Sophron, by Aristotle (Poet. 2). They were in 
the Doric dialect. (Clinton, F. H. vol.ii. s.a. 393 ; 
Sophron.) 

2. An Athenian comic poet of the Middle 
Comedy, who was contemporary with Timocles, 
and lived as late as the time of Alexander the 
Great. The following titles of his plays have been 
preserved, with some considerable fragments: 
BotmtAtW, Albvpoi, UevradKos, fl opiptpa, TLpiairoSy 
Sfc&fcu, 2rparuirrisfTiryos. (Suid. 8. v. ; Ath. 
passim .) Fabricius and others have confounded 
him with the mimographer, who lived sixty or 
seventy years earlier, and wrote in a different 
dialect. (Fabric. Bibl.Graec. voL ii. p. 505; Clinton, 
F. II, vol. ii. In trod p. xlv.; Meineke, Frag. Com , 
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Graec . vol. i.p. 434, vol. iii. pp. 614—625; Editio 
Minor, pp. 811—815.) 

3. Of Seleuceia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philoso- 
her and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, who 
eard him. Xenarchus left home early, and devoted 
himself to the profession of teaching, first at Alex¬ 
andria, afterwards at Athens, and last at Rome, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Areius, and 
afterwards of Augustus; and he was still living, in 
old age and honour, when Strabo wrote. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 670.) He is also mentioned by Simplicius 
(de CWo, 1), and by Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
(de Anim. p. 154 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 510 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 554). [P. S.] 

XE'NARES (Ee^dpr/r), a Spartan, was one of 
the ephors who came into office in B. c. 421. Be¬ 
ing opposed to the truce which had been made 
with Athens for fifty years, he and his colleague 
Cleobulus intrigued with the Boeotians and Co¬ 
rinthians to reconstruct the Lacedaemonian league, 
and to strengthen it by the addition of Argos. If 
this could have been effected, Sparta would have 
had nothing to fear from the renewal of war with 
Athens: but the scheme failed in consequence of 
the secrecy necessary in its preliminary steps. 
(Thuc. v. 36—38.) Xenares, a Lacedaemonian, 
son of Cnidis, is mentioned as commander of the 
colony at the Trachinian Heracleia in b. c. 420, 
when the colonists were assailed by the forces of 
several neighbouring tribes, and were defeated 
with great loss, Xenares himself being among the 
slain. He appears to have been a differemt person 
from the ephor of the preceding year. (Thuc. v. 
51.) [E.E.] 

XE'NIA (Eevfa), and the masculine Xenios 
are epithets of Athena and Zeus, describing them 
as presiding over the laws of hospitality, and pro¬ 
tecting strangers. (Lat. Ilospitalis; Paus. iii. 11, 
in fin.; Horn. Od. xiv. 389 ; Cic. ad Q. Frat. ii. 
12.) [I, S.J 

XENIADES (Eei/m'Srjs). 1. A Greek philo¬ 
sopher, a native of Corinth. The age when he 
flourished is uncertain. The little that we know 
of him is derived from Sextus Empiricus, who re¬ 
presents him as holding the most ultra sceptical 
opinions, and maintaining that all notions are false, 
and that there is absolutely nothing true in the 
universe (Adv. Math. vii. 388, 399). What Sextus 
knew of him Beems to have been derived from 
Democritus (ib. vii. 53). He more than once 
couples him with Xenophanes ( Pyrrh.Hyp. ii. 18, 
adv. Math. vii. 48). Perhaps his representations 
may be as exaggerated in the one case as in the 
other (comp. Xenophanes). 

2. A Corinthian, who became the purchaser of 
Diogenes the Cynic, when he was taken by pirates 
and sold as a slave (see Vol. I. p. 1021; Diog. Laert. 
vi. 74). [C. P. M.] 

XE'NIAS (E erias). 1. A Parrhasian, was a 
commander of mercenaries in the service of Cyrus 
the younger, whom he accompanied, with a body 
of 300 men, to court, when he was summoned thi¬ 
ther by his father, Dareius Nothus, in b. c. 405. 
After the return of Cyrus to western Asia, we 
find Xenias commanding for him the garrisons in 
the several Ionian states, and with the greater por¬ 
tion of these troops, viz. 4000 hoplites, he joined 
the prince in his expedition against Artaxerxes, 
leaving behind only a sufficient number of men to 
guard the citadels. At Tarsus a large body of his 
soldiers and of those of Pasion the Megarian 
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quitted their standards for that of Clearchus ; and, ] 
Cyrus having afterwards allowed the latter to re¬ 
tain them, Xeniaa and Pasion abandoned the army 
at Myriandrus, and sailed away to Greece. (Xen. 
Anab. i. 1. § 2, 2. §§ 1, 3, 10, 3. § 7,4. §§ 7, 8.) 
[Pasion, No. L] 

2. An Elean, of great wealth, who was a proxe- 
nus of Sparta, and was also connected by private 
ties of hospitality with king Agis II. In b. c. 
400, during the war between Sparta and Elis, 
Xenias and his oligarchical partizans made an 
attempt to bear down their adversaries by force, 
and to subject their country to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. Sallying out into the streets, they mur¬ 
dered several of their opponents, and among them 
a man whom they mistook for Thrasydueus, the 
leader of the democratic party. Thrasydaeus, how¬ 
ever, who had fallen asleep under the influence of 
wine, soon rallied his friends, defeated the oligarchs 
in a battle, and drove the chief men among them 
into exile. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. §§ 27, 28 ; Paus. 
iii. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 17) [Thrasydaeus.] [E. E.] 

XE'NION (Eei'W), a Greek historian, wrote 
on Crete, and on Italy, and probably on other 
countries. (Etymol. a. v. ’ApKcotov ; Macrob. Sat 
i. 9 ; Schol. ad Lycophr. 1214 ; Steph. Byz. s.vv. 
Elavaros, Kandpa, et alibi; Vossius, de Hint Graec. 
p. .509, ed. Westermann.) 

XENOCLEIA (EevdKAem), a Delphian 
priestess, who refused to give an oracular response 
to Heracles before he was purified of the murder 
of Iphitus ; but she was compelled by him, for he 
threatened to take away her tripod. (Paus. x. 13. 

§ 4.) [L. S.J 

XENOCLEIDES (Bewwrt./fcjj). ]. A Co- 
rinthian, the son of Euthycles, was 'sent in 
command of the Corinthian fleet against Corcyra 
(b. c. 432). For an account of hiB operations the 
reader is referred to Thucydides (i. 46, &c.). In 
B. c. 42.5 he was sent out to Ambracia in command 
of 300 heavy-armed soldiers. The troops made 
their way with considerable difficulty by land. 
(Thucyd. iii. 114). 

2. A Chalcidian, who, after the expulsion of 
Euthymidas, assumed the direction of affairs, in 
conjunction with Mictio. When Chalcis was 
threatened by Antiochus and the Aetolians, Xeno- 
cleides and Mictio procured help from Eretria and 
Carystus. When the Achaeans had resolved to 
send aid to the Chalcidians, Xenocleides succeeded 
in conducting the troops into the town before they 
were intercepted by Antiochus. However, when 
Antiochus arrived at Aulis, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Mictio and Xenocleides, who were 
devoted to the Roman interest, the Chalcidians 
opened their gates to him. On the approach of 
Antiochus the partizans of the Romans retired from 
the city. (Liv. xxxv. 38, 50, 51.) [C. P. M.] 

XE'NOCLES (E«vok\tjs), a Spartan, was one 
of those who, under Herippidas, were sent out to 
supersede Lysander and his colleagues as counsel¬ 
lors to Agesilaus in his Asiatic expedition, b. c. 
395. On his arrival, Xenocles with one other 
officer was appointed by the king to the command 
of the cavalry. When Agesilaus, having been re¬ 
called to Greece, in B, c. 394, was on his march 
through Thessaly, he sent Xenocles and Scythes 
to Larissa to propose terms of peace ; but the 
Larissaeans arrested the two envoys, who however 
were soon restored under a treaty. (Xen. Hell. iii. 
4. § 20 ; Diod. xiv. 80 ; Plut. Ages . 16. [E.E.] 
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XE'NOCLES (EevofcAijs), literary. 1,2. There 
were two Athenian tragic poets of this name, of 
the family of Carcinus ; the one the son of the 
elder Carcinus, and the father of the younger Car¬ 
cinus ; the other the son of the younger Carcinus, 
and therefore the grandson of the elder Xenocles. 
[Carcinus.] Thus it appears that this family 
maintained some celebrity on the tragic stage of 
Athens during four generations, which is as long 
as the artistic duration of the family of Aeschylus. 
Apart from this claim upon our attention, the his¬ 
tory of this family has exercised the critical skill 
of some of the greatest scholars of the day, on 
account of the interesting, but obscure allusions 
made to the members of it by the Athenian comic 
poets and other writers. Indeed, to have developed 
a consistent and probable account of the family of 
Carcinus out of the few difficult passages of Ari¬ 
stophanes, Plato, and Pherecrates, in which they 
were attacked, and out of the mixture of truth and 
nonsense contained in the scholia on Aristophanes, 
in Suidas, and a few other ancient writers, may be 
regarded as a triumph of criticism, the merit of 
which is due to Meineke, to whose investigation 
some valuable particulars have been added by 
Welcker, Kayser, and Wagner. The complicated 
minuteness of the question forbids the attempt, 
within our present limits, to discuss it fully: we 
can only give the general result. 

Carcinus the elder, who was about contemporary 
with Aeschylus, had three sons, according to 
Aristophanes and some of the grammarians, or 
four, according to Pherecrates and others of the 
grammarians. (Aristoph. Vesp . 1493, 1500 ; Schol 
ad loc.; Pherecr. ap. Schol. Aristoph. 1. c., aa 
amended by Meineke ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 
1263, Pac. 778, Ran. 86.) The discrepancy be¬ 
tween two comic poets who were contemporary 
with the family, respecting the number of the sons 
,of Carcinus, is a curious circumstance ; and we are 
inclined to suspect that some joke is contained in 
the passage of Pherecrates, who first calls them 
three, and then makes another person reply “ No! 
they are not three, but four.” There is also a 
great diversity as to the names of the sons of 
Carcinus. (Schol. ad Aristoph. II. cc.) Besides the 
names of Xenocles and Xenotimus, on which all 
the scholiasts are agreed, they mention Xenarchus, 
Xenocleitus, Diotimus, which is perhaps a mere 
variation of Xenotimus, and Datis, which is not a 
Greek name at all, but appears to be a nickname 
applied to Xenocles, on account of certain faults in 
his language, the appellation being derived from 
the well-known story about the blunder made by 
Datis, the Persian general, when he attempted to 
speak Greek, which gave rise to the term bdrierpos 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 289, 290). Of these sons 
of Carcinus two (or three) were engaged as choreutae 
in acting their father’s dramas, in which great 
prominence was given to the orchestic element ; 
and their dancing is ridiculed by Aristophanes 
(Pac. 775 —790, Vesp . 1497, foil),and Pherecrates 
(/. c.). Xenocles alone was a tragic poet; and in 
this character he is several times attacked by Ari¬ 
stophanes. He appears to have been of a mean 
personal appearance ; for, in one passage, Aristo¬ 
phanes distinguishes him from his brothers thus 
(Vesp . 1500), 

6 (TixtKpdraroSy bs rfyv rpayyblav wou?, 

and, in another passage, among other examples of 
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the likeness between poets and their works, he 
says ( Tkesm . 169), 14 but XenocleB, who is ugly, 
makes ugly poetry " (&*> Kcwcby kukws toiu). In 
his rapid survey of the poets who had survived 
Sophocles and Euripides, he dismisses Xenocles in 
this pithy manner (Ban. 82), 

'O 8h E*yoic\irisi A. itfhoiro vl ) Ala. 

There is another and a very important passage, in 
which the allusion to Xenocles is less apparent, 
but which, when properly understood, contains a 
very refined and ingenious attack upon him and 
his drama entitled Licymnius (Nub. 1259, foil.; 
the correct explanation is given by some of the 
Scholiasts, and by Meineke and others, as quoted 
below). 

In these allusions we have sufficient materials 
for the date of Xenocles ; for it appears, from the 
passage last quoted, that he had met with a signal 
defeat in a dramatic contest, shortly before the 
exhibition of the Clouds (b. c. 423 or 422), and the 
mention of him in the Frogs shows that he was 
still alive in B. c. 405. In 01. 91, b. c. 415, he 
obtained a victory over Euripides (Aelian, V. H. 
ii. 8 ; the date being corrected from Diod. xii. 82, 
and Schol. ad Aristoph. Vcsp. 1317). On this 
occasion each poet exhibited a tetralogy ; that of 
Xenocles consisting of the tragedies Oedipus , Lycaon, 
Bacchae , and the satyric drama Athamas ; that of 
Euripides, of the tragedies Alexander , Palamedes , 
Troades , and the satyric drama Sisyphus. The 
indignation of Aelian at this judgment shows the 
low estimate in which Xenocles was held by the 
ancients ; but it is always difficult to judge how 
far such estimates are anything more than mere 
echoes of the opinions passed by the Athenian 
comic poets on their contemporaries. There are, 
however, other grounds for believing that the 
poetry of Xenocles was very indifferent; that it 
resembled, in fact, the worser parts of Euripides. 
His sophistical declamations appear to be alluded 
to in one passage of Aristophanes (Tkesm. 440) ; 
and the scholiast on another passage (Ran. 86) tells 
us that his poetry was rude and allegorical. The 
impurity of his language has been already men¬ 
tioned. In another passage of Aristophanes ( Pao . 
792), and in a fragment of the comic poet Plato 
(Sophist., ap.Schol. Aristoph. l.c .), he is designated 
by the appellations prixcu'o8l<pas and Me/ca/u^- 
Xam, which refer, without doubt, to the unnatural 
construction of his plots, in which complicated 
devices and sudden surprises (the Deus ex machina 
for example) were employed to produce the result 
which ought to have been effected by the natural 
development of the drama itself. 

No fragments of the plays of Xenocles have 
come down to us, except the parody of a few wordB 
of the Licymnius , which is supposed to be con¬ 
tained in the passage of the Clouds referred to 
above. 

Respecting the younger Xenocles no particulars 
are recorded, except the fact of his being the son 
of Carcinus II., and the express distinction made 
between him and the elder Xenocles by a Scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Ban. 86). 

The following genealogical table has been con¬ 
structed by Meineke to exhibit the probable rela¬ 
tions of the members of the family. The three 
persons in the left band column were not literary 
persons, and therefore nothing has been said of 
them in this article. 
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Xenotimus (brothers) Thorycius 

Carcinus (general) Carcinus I. (trag.) 


Xenotimus Xenocles I. Xenotimus Xenarchus 
(trag.) (choreut.) (choreut.) 

I or Demotimus 

or Xenocleitu& 

Carcinus II. (trag.) 

Xenocles II. (trag.) 

It should be added, to guard the reader against 
some confusion, that Xenocles is sometimes erro* 
neously called Philocles , and even Meineke has 
slipped into this mistake three or four times (pp. 
505, 515, bis, 516), and once (p. 108, comp. p. 
506, note) he has written Xenocles for Carcinus. 
( Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 326 ; Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 505—517 ; Welcker, 
die Griech. Tragod. pp. 1016—1024, 1067 ; Kay- 
ser, Ilist. Crit. Trag. Graec. pp. 84—105 ; Wag¬ 
ner, Frag. Trag. Graec . pp. 82, 83, in Didot’s 
Bibliotheca.) 

3. A rhetorician, named Xenocles, is mentioned 
by Strabo, among the distinguished natives of Adra- 
myttium (xiii. p. 614), and Plutarch had a brother of 
this name. (Plut. Sympos. ii. Quaest. 3; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ii. p, 326, vol. iii. p. 613.) [P. S.] 

XE'NOCLES, artists. 1. An Athenian archi¬ 
tect, of the demos of Cholargos, was one of the 
architects who superintended the erection of the 
temple of Demeter, at F.leusis, in the time of 
Pericles. The part which Xenocles took in the 
work is described thus t h 5* ovaiov ini roG *Ava- 
KTopov H €von\rjs 6 XoXapytvs iKopvtfxaos (Plut. 
Per. 13). The precise meaning of this phrase is 
doubtful; but it is most probable, as it occurs im¬ 
mediately after the account of the erection of the 
columns and entablature, that the addition made 
by Xenocles to the temple consisted of a pediment 
with its tympanum open, according to the ancient 
fashion, in order to light the Anactoron , or prin¬ 
cipal chamber of the temple. 

Another important testimony respecting this 
architect, or another of the same name, is fur¬ 
nished by an epigram, which is ascribed to Si¬ 
monides, but is more probably by Antagoras of 
Rhodes (Brunck, Anal. voL i. p. 138). It is as 
follows - 

Ire A'fjprprpos npbs *A vinropov, & Ire MtWai, 
vSaros npoxoas SeiScre x ei / LL< P‘ ov ^> 

Totou ‘Ecivok\t}s yap 6 AivSios h(r<f><x\h tippiu 
Zevypa nXarios tov5* Ha\tv norapov. 

M. Raoul-Rochette ( Lettre ct M. Schom , pp. 426, 
427) is led to assume that the river here men¬ 
tioned was the Cephissus, and that the (evypa 
was the bridge by which the sacred procession to 
Eleusis crossed that river, on account of the 
obvious propriety of such a means of access to the 
temple being constructed by one of the same archi¬ 
tects who erected the temple itself; and he quotes 
passages illustrating the dangers referred to in the 
second line of the epigram, to which the procession 
used to be exposed by the overflowing of the river 
(Paus. i. 38. § 5; Demosth. adv. Callid. p. 1279; 
Euseb. Chron. p. 81). This notion, which was 
also entertained by Casaubon (ad Strab. ix. p. 613, 
c.), of course involves the necessity of supposing 
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that either Plutarch or the author of the epigram 
has made a mistake respecting the country of 
Xenocles. For this reason we must not overlook 
the possibility, suggested by Jacobs ( Animadv. in 
Anth. Graec. vol i. pt. i. p. 240), that the river 
and bridge and mysteries referred to in the epigram 
may have been in Rhodes and not in Attica. 

2. A maker of fictile vases,’three or four of 
whose works, in an antique and beautiful style, 
are preserved in different collections ( Mus. Blacas, 
pi. xix. pp. 55—60 ; Cab. Durand , No. 65, pp. 
24—26 ; Bulletin. Archeol. 1840, p. 128 ; Ger¬ 
hard, Griech . u. Etrusk. Trinkschal. d . Konigl . 
Mus. in Berlin , pi. i., and Neuerworbene antik. 
Denlcmaler , No. 1662, p. 26). There is another vase 
by the same maker in the Pinacothek at Munich, 
which is remarkable for not being painted: it has 
simply the artist’s name inscribed upon it, on a 
yellow band, in the following manner:— 

+ $ENOKVE$ EPOIE5EN. 

(R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom, pp. 62, 63, 2d 
ed.) [P. S.] 

XENO'CRATES {‘SeuoKpdrrjs), historical 1. 
Brother of Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. He 
was victor in the chariot race at the Pythian games 
in b. c. 494. His son Thrasybulus seems to have 
acted as charioteer on the occasion. Pindar’s sixth 
Pythian ode is addressed to him on the occasion. 

2. A Theban Boeotarch, a contemporary of Epa- 
minondas. Before the battle of Leuctra, at the 
request of Epaminondas, he sent to Lebadea for the 
shield of Aristomenes, which the oracle of Tropho- 
nius had directed them to procure, and suspended 
it so as to be visible to the Lacedaemonians, most 
of whom knew it. (Paus. iv. 32. § 6, comp. ix. 13. 
§ 6.) [C. P. M.] 

X ENO'CRATES {’Eevoupdrijs), the philoso¬ 
pher, was a native of Chalcedon (Cic. Acad. i. 4 ; 
Athen. xii. p. 530, d.; Stob. Eel. Phys. i. 3 j 
Suid. 8. v. ; comp. Strabo, xii. p. 566, b. He is 
called a Carchedonian only through a clerical 
error in Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 33, and Strom, v. 
430 &c.). According to the most probable cal¬ 
culation (Diog. Laert. iv. 14; comp. Censorin. c. 15 ; 
Wynpersee, p. 6, &c.) he was born 01. 96. 1 
(b. c. 396), and died 01.116. 3 (b. c. 314) at the 
age of 82. He is stated to have attached himself 
first to Aeschines the Socratic (Athen. ix. p. 507, 
c), and afterwards, while still a youth, to Plato. 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 6.) His close connection with 
Plato is indicated (to pass over insignificant or 
untrustworthy stories in Diog. Laert. &c., see Wyn¬ 
persee, p. 13, &c.) by the account that he accom¬ 
panied him to Syracuse. (Diog. Laert. iv. 6, &c.) 
After the death of Plato he betook himself, with 
Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus and 
Assus (Strab. xii. p. 610), and, after his return to 
A thens, was repeatedly sent on embassies to Philip 
of Macedonia, and at a later time to Antipater 
(01.114. 3), during theLamian war. (Diog. Laert. 
iv. 8,9, ib. Interp.) The want of quick apprehension 
and natural grace (Diog. Laert. iv. 6 ; Plut. Conj. 
Praeo. p. 141) he compensated by persevering and 
thorough-going industry (Diog. LaSrt, iv. 6, 11 j 
comp. Plut. de recta Rat. aud. p. 47, e), pure bene¬ 
volence (Diog. Lagrt. iv. 10 j Aelian, V. H. xiii. 3), 
purity of morals (Diog. Laert. iv. 7 ; Plut Comp. 
Cimon. c. Lucullo , c. 1; Cic. de Off", i. 30 ; Valer. 
Max. ii. 10), unselfishness (Diog. Laert iv. 8, &c ; 
Cic. Tusc. v. 32 j see Menag. on Diog. Laert ), and 
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a moral earnestness, which compelled esteem and 
trust even from the Athenians of his own age (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 7; Cic. ad Att. i. 15; Plut de Adulat. 
el A mic. discr, p. 71, e). Yet even he experienced 
the fickleness of popular favour, and being too 
poor to pay the protection-money {peroUtov), is 
said to have been saved only by the courage of 
the orator Lycurgus (Plut Flamin . c. 12, X. Oral. 
Vitae , 7 ; but compare Phocion , c. 29), or even to 
have been bought by Demetrius Phalereus, and then 
emancipated. (Diog. Laert. iv. 14.) He became 
president of the Academy even before the death 
of Speusippus, who was bowed down by sickness, 
and occupied that post for twenty-five years. {Id. 
iv. 14, comp. 3.) 

If we consider that Aristotle and Theophrastus 
wrote upon the doctrines of Xenocrates (Diog. 
(Laert v. 25, 47), that men like Panaetius and 
Cicero entertained a high regard for him (Cic. de 
Fin. iv. 28, Acad. i. 4), we must not dream of 
being able, even in any degree, to estimate com¬ 
pletely and accurately his mind or the philoso¬ 
phical direction which it took. How he strove to 
make himself master of the knowledge of his age, 
and to establish his own fundamental doctrines or 
those of Plato, by applying them to particular cases, 
we Bee by the titles of his treatises, bare as they 
have come down to us. With a more comprehen¬ 
sive work on Dialectic (tt)s irepl rb dta\4yeadai 
irpaypareias /3i6\ia id') there were connected se¬ 
parate treatises on science, on scientificness (irepl 
iirio-Tfipris a', irepl tiricrTi)ixo<ruv7]s a'), on divisions 
{diaipto-eis if), on genera and species (irepl ytvuv 
ua\ eidwv a), on ideas (irepl ide ah'), on the opposite 
(irepl toG tvavrlov), and others, to which probably 
the work on mediate thought {ruv irepl r^v di<L 
voiav if, Diog. Laert. iv. 13, 12 ; comp. Cic. Acad. 
iv. 46) also belonged. Two works by Xenocrates 
on Physics are mentioned (it epl Qucrecos s' — <pvai- 
kt)s bupodaeus s', ib. 11, 13), as are also books 
upon the gods {irepl @«Dv /S', ib. 13; comp. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. i. 13), on the existent (irepl rov 
6uros, ib. 1 2), on the One (irepl jov hubs, ib.), on 
the indefinite (irepl rou boplrrrov, ib. 11), on the 
soul {irepl if/vxvs, ib. 13), on the affections (irepl 
ruv iraduv o', ib. 12), on memory {irepl pyij/xijs, 
ib.), &c. In like manner, with the more general 
ethical treatises on happiness {irepl ebdaipovias /S', 
ib. 12), and on virtue {irepl bperijs /S', ib.) there 
were connected separate books on individual vir¬ 
tues, on the voluntary, &c. (ibid.) His four books 
on royalty he had addressed to Alexander {<rroi~ 
X*?a irpbs *k\i^a,vdpov irepl f3ucri\elas d >; comp. 
PJut. adv. Colot. p. 1126, d.). Besides these he 
had written treatises on the State (irepl iroKtreias 
a!, Diog. Laert. iv. 12; ttoMtikSs «', ib. 13), on the 
power of law (irepl dvvdpeus v6pov a 1 , ib. 12), 
&c., as well as upon geometry, arithmetic, and 
astrology {ib. 13, 14). 

Xenocrates appears to have made a still more 
definite division between the three departments of 
philosophy, for the purpose of the scientific treat¬ 
ment of them, than Speusippus (Sext. Erap. adv . 
Math, vil 16), but at the same time to have aban¬ 
doned Plato’s heuristic {evpurrucfi) method of con¬ 
ducting through doubts (iiropfeu), and to have 
adopted in its stead a mode of bringing forward 
his doctrines in which they were developed dog¬ 
matically (Sext. Erap. Hypotyp. i. 2; comp. Cic. 
Acad. i. 4; Diog. Laert. iv. 11, 16). Xenocrates 
also seized more sharply and distinctly the sepa- 
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ration and connection of the different modes of 
cognition and comprehension, than did Speusippus. 
He referred science (intariipy) to that essence 
which is the object of pure thought, and is not 
included in the phenomenal world ; sensuous per¬ 
ception (cUcdycns) to that which passes into the 
world of phenomena ; conception (W|a) to that 
essence which is at once the object of sensuous 
perception, and, mathematically, of pure reason — 
the essence of heaven or the stars ; so that he con¬ 
ceived of 8S(a in a higher sense, and endeavoured, 
more decidedly than Plato, to exhibit mathematics 
as mediating between knowledge and sensuous 
perception (Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 147, &c. ; 
comp. Boeth. in A ristol. de Interp. p. 297 ). All three 
modes of apprehension partake of truth ; but in 
what manner scientific perception ( iirurryfioyiK^ aXa- 
Orjais) did so, we unfortunately do not learn. Even 
here Xenocrates’s preference for symbolic modes of 
sensualising or denoting appears: he connected the 
above three stages of knowledge with the three 
Parcae, Atropos, Lachesis, and Clotho. It is the 
more to be regretted that we know nothing further 
about the mode in which Xenocrates carried out 
his dialectic, as it is probable that what was pe¬ 
culiar to the Aristotelian logic did not remain 
unnoticed in it, for it can hardly be doubted that 
the division of the existent into the absolutely 
existent, and the relatively existent (rb avrb 
Kal rb vp6s n , Simpl. in Arist. Categ. iii. f. 6 , b ; 
Schol. in Arist. p. 47), attributed to Xenocrates, 
was opposed to the Aristotelian table of categories. 

We know from Plutarch ( de Animae procreat. 
e Tim. p. 1012, d., 1013, e.) that Xenocrates, if 
he did not explain the Platonic construction of 
the world-soul as Crantor after him did, yet 
conceived of it in a peculiar manner, so that 
one branch of interpretation of the Timaeus con¬ 
nected itself with him; and further (Arist. de 
Coelom i. 10. p. 279, b., 32, Metaph. xiv. 4; Schol. 
in Arist. p. 488, b. &c., 827, b.) we learn that he 
stood at the head of those who, regarding the uni¬ 
verse a9 un-originated and imperishable, looked 
upon the chronic succession in the Platonic theory 
as a form in which to denote the relations of 
conceptual succession. Plutarch unfortunately pre¬ 
supposed, as known, that of which only a few 
obscure traces have been preserved, and contented 
himself with bringing forward the well-known as¬ 
sumption of the Chalcedonian, that the soul is a 
self-moving number {l. c. ; comp. Arist. de Anima , i. 
2, 4, Anal . Post. ii. 4, »6. Interp.). Probably we 
should connect with this the statement that Xeno¬ 
crates called unity and duality (/ xovds and Suds) 
deities, and characterised the former as the first 
male existence, ruling in heaven, as father and 
Zeus, as uneven number and spirit; the latter as 
female, as the mother of the gods, and as the soul 
of the universe which reigns over the mutable world 
under heaven (Stob. Eel. Phys. i 62), or, as others 
have it, that he named the Zeus who ever remains 
like himself, governing in the sphere of the immu¬ 
table, the highest; the one who rules over the 
mutable, sublunary world, the last, or outermost 
(Plut. Plat Quaest. ix. 1; Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 
604). If, like other Platonists, he designated the 
material principle as undefined duality (&dpi<rros 
Suds), the world-soul was probably described by 
him as the first defined duality, the conditioning 
or defining principle of every separate definitude in 
the sphere of the material and changeable, but not 
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extending beyond it. He appears to have called 
it in the highest sense the individual soul, in a 
derivative sense a self-moving number, that is, the 
first number endowed with motion. To this world- 
soul Zeus, or the world-spirit, has entrusted — in 
what degree and in what extent, we do not learn 
— dominion over that which is liable to motion 
and change. The divine power of the world-soul 
is then again represented, in the different spheres 
of the universe, as infusing soul into the planets, 
sun, and moon, — in a purer form, in the shape of 
Olympic gods. As a sublunary daemonical power 
(as Here, Poseidon, Demeter), it dwells in the 
elements, and these daemonical natures, midway 
between gods and men, are related to them as the 
isosceles triangle is to the equilateral and the 
scalene (Stob. 1. c.; Plut de Orac. defect, p. 416, c.; 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 13). The divine world-soul 
which reigns over the whole domain of sublunary 
changes he appears to have designated as the last 
Zeus, the last divine activity. It is not till we get 
to the sphere of the separate daemonical powers of 
nature that the opposition between good and evil 
begins (Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 62), and the daemonical 
power is appeased by means of a stubbornness 
which it finds there congenial to it; the good 
daemonical power makes happy those in whom it 
takes up its abode, the bad ruins them ; for eudae- 
monia is the indwelling of a good daemon, the 
opposite the indwelling of a bad one (Plut. dehid. 
et Os. p. 360, d., 361, a., de Orac.defect, p. 419, a.; 
Arist. Top. ii. 2 ; Stob. Serin, civ. 24). How 
Xenocrates endeavoured to establish and connect 
scientifically these assumptions, which appear to be 
taken chiefly from his books on the nature of the 
gods (Cic. L c.), we do not learn, and can only 
discover the one fundamental idea at the basis of 
them, that all grades of existence are penetrated by 
divine power, and that this grows less and less 
energetic in proportion as it descends to the perish¬ 
able and individual. Hence also he appears to have 
maintained that as far as consciousness extends, so 
far also extends an intuition of that all-ruling divine 
power, of which he represented even irrational ani¬ 
mals as partaking (Clem. Alex. Strom . v. 590). But 
neither the thick nor the thin (nvKvbu teal paviv), 
to the different combinations of which he appears 
to have endeavoured to refer the various grades of 
material existence, were regarded by him as in 
themselves partaking of soul (Plut. de Fao. in orbe 
lunae , p. 943, f.) ; doubtless because he referred 
them immediately to the divine activity, and was 
far from attempting to reconcile the duality of the 
principia, or to resolve them into an original unity. 
Hence too he was for proving the incorporeality of 
the soul by the fact that it is not nourished as the 
body is (Nemesius, p. 3J, Ant.). But what more 
precise conception he formed of the material prin- 
cipium, the twofold infinite, or the undefined 
duality, or which of the different modes of ex¬ 
pression attributed by Aristotle to the Platonists 
{Metaph. N, l.p. 1087, b.,p.l088.15.c.2,p. 1088, 
b., 28. c. 5, p. 1092. 35) belonged to him, can 
hardly be determined with certainty. As little 
can we ascertain which of the three assumptions, 
noticed by Aristotle, respecting the primal numbers, 
and their relation to the ideas and to mathematical 
numbers (Metaph. M, 6. p. 1080, b., 11. c. 9, 
p. 1086. 2. c. 8, p. 1083. 27., comp. N, 5. p. 1090. 
b. 31, &c.) was his. We can only assume as pro¬ 
bable, that, after the example of Plato, he designated 
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the divine principium as alone indivisible, and j 
remaining like itself (ravriv) ; the material, as the 
divisible, partaking of multiformity, and different 
(&a repov), and that from the union of the two, or 
from the limitation of the unlimited by the absolute 
unity, he deduced number, and for that reason 
called the soul of the universe, like that ot indi¬ 
vidual beings, a self moving number, which, by 
virtue of its twofold root in the same and the 
different, shares equally in permanence and motion, 
and attains to consciousness by means of the recon¬ 
ciliation of this opposition. It is also probable that, 
like Speusippus, he gave up the distinction between 
primal numbers and ideas, and did not even sepa¬ 
rate mathematical number from primal number. 
Then, going back to the Pythagoreans, he appears 
to have made use of«his elementary numbers in the 
first instance as exponents of relations with refer¬ 
ence to the different grades as well of the divine 
activity as of material existence. In the derivation 
of things according to the series of the numbers he 
seems to have gone further than any of his prede¬ 
cessors (Theophrast. Met. c. 3). He approximated 
to the Pythagoreans again in this, that (as is clear 
from his explanation of the soul) he regarded num¬ 
ber as the conditioning principle of consciousness, 
aud consequently of knowledge also ; he thought it 
necessary, however, to supply what was wanting 
in the Pythagorean assumption by the more accu¬ 
rate definition, borrowed from Plato, that it is only 
in so far as number reconciles the opposition be¬ 
tween the same and the different, and has raised 
itself to self-motion, that it is soul. We find a 
similar attempt at the supplementation of the Pla¬ 
tonic doctrine in Xenocrates’s assumption of indivi¬ 
sible lines (Aristot de Lin. insec. Phys. A use. vi. 2; 
comp. Simpl. in Arist. Phys. f. 30). In them he 
thought he had discovered what, according to Plato 
( Tim. p. 53, c.), God alone knows, and he among 
men who is loved by him, namely, the elements or 
principia of the Platonic triangles. He seems to 
have described them as first, original lines, and in 
a similar sense to have spoken of original plain 
figures and bodies (Simpl. in Arist. de Caelo; Schol. 
in Arist. p. 510. 35), convinced that the principia 
of the existent should be sought not in the material, 
not in the divisible which attains to the condition 
of a phenomenon, but merely in the ideal definitude 
of form. He may very well, in accordance with 
this, have regarded the point as a merely subject¬ 
ively admissible presupposition, and a passage of 
Aristotle respecting this assumption (de Anima , i. 
4, extr.) should perhaps be referred to him. 

Our information with regard to the Ethic of 
Xenocrates is still more scanty than that respecting 
his Dialectic and Physic. We only see that here, 
also, he endeavoured to supplement the Platonic 
doctrine in individual points, and at the same 
time to give it a more direct applicability to life. 
He distinguished from the good and the bad a 
something which is neither good nor bad (Sext. 
Emp. adv . Math, xl 4). In his view, as in that 
of the older Academy generally, the good is that 
which should be stiiven after for itself, that is, 
which has value in itself, while the bad is the 
opposite of this (Cic. de Leg. i. 13). Conse¬ 
quently, that which is neither good nor bad is 
what in itself is neither to be striven after nor to 
be avoided, but derives value or the contrary ac¬ 
cording as it serves as means for what is good or 
bad, or rather, is used by us for that purpose. 
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While, however, Xenocrates (and with him Speu¬ 
sippus and the other philosophers of the older 
Academy appear to have coincided, Cic. de Fin. iv. 
18, &c.) would not allow that these intermediate 
things, such as health, beauty, fame, the gifts of 
fortune, &c. were valuable in themselves, he did not 
allow that they were absolutely worthless or indif¬ 
ferent (Cic. de Leg. i. 21). According, therefore, as 
what belongs to the intermediate region is adapted to 
bring about or to hinder the good, Xenocrates ap¬ 
pears to have designated it as good or evil, pro¬ 
bably with the proviso, that by misuse what is 
good might become evil, and vice versfc, that by 
virtue, what is evil might become good. (Cic. Tusc. 
v. 10, 18.) " 

Still he appears to have maintained in the most 
decided manner that virtue alone is valuable in 
itself, and that the value of every thing else is 
conditional (Cic. ll.ee., comp .Acad. i. 6). Accord¬ 
ing to this, happiness should coincide with the 
consciousness of virtue (Arist. Top. ii. 6, vii. 1, 
ib. Alex.), though its reference to the relations of 
human life requires the additional condition, that 
it is only in the enjoyment of the good things and 
circumstances originally designed for it by nature 
that it attains to completion ; to these good things, 
however, sensuous gratification does not belong 
(Cic. Tusc. v. 13, comp. 17, de Fin. ii. 11 ; Senec. 
Epist. 85). In this sense he on the one hand de¬ 
noted (perfect) happiness as the possession of per¬ 
sonal virtue, and the capabilities adapted to it, and 
therefore reckoned among its constituent elements, 
besides moral actions conditions and facilities 
(7Tpd£eiv, e£eis, ua\ 8ta0&T€is), those movements 
and relations (<rx&r€is) also without which ex¬ 
ternal good things cannot be attained (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ii. p.’ 419 ; comp. Cic. de Fin. iv. 7, v. 9, 
Acad. ii. 44, 45, Tusc. iv. 10, 26, 31), and on 
the other hand did not allow that wisdom, under¬ 
stood as the science of first causes or intelligible 
essence, or as theoretical understanding, is by 
itself the true wisdom which should be striven 
after by men (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. p. 369 ; Cic. 
Acad. ii. 44, 45), and therefore seems to have re¬ 
garded this human wisdom as at the same time 
exerted in investigating, defining, and applying 
(^ewpTjriK^i teal bpurriKti, Arist. Top. vi. 3). How 
decidedly he insisted not only on the recognition of 
the unconditional nature of moral excellence, but on 
morality of thought,is shown by his declaration, that 
it comes to the same thing whether one casts longing 
eyes, or sets one’s feet upon the property of others 
(Aelian, V. H. xiv. 42). His moral earnestness is 
also expressed in the warning that the ears of 
children should be guarded against the poison of 
immoral speeches. (Plut. de Audit, p. 38, a.) 

Comp. Van de Wynpersee, Diatribe de Xeno- 
crate Chalcedonio , Lugd. Batav. 1822, with the 
review in the Heidelberger Jahrbucher , 1824, p. 
275, &c., by the writer of this article. [Ch. A. B.] 
XENO'CRATES, minor literary persons. 1. 
At the conclusion of his life of the celebrated phi¬ 
losopher of Chalcedon, Diogenes Laertius (iv. 15) 
mentions five other persons of the name. The 
jirst of them was a very ancient writer on Tactics 
(tclktik6s). Menagius (ad loc.) identifies him 
with the Xenocrates mentioned by Strabo (xii. p. 
550) as the instructor of Hecataeus of Miletus, 
and Menecrates of Elaea. (See also Ukert, Unter - 
suchungen iiber die Oeographie des Hecataeus and 
Damastes , Vimar. 1814, 8vo. pp. 5, foil. n. 4.) 
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2. Of Chalcedon, a relation of the celebrated 
philosopher, was himself a philosopher and the 
author of an oration on the death of Arsinoe, en¬ 
titled \6yos y ApurtvoT)TiK6s. (Diog. 1. c. ) 

3. Another philosopher, who wrote a very in¬ 
different elegiac poem ; which gives Diogenes oc¬ 
casion to remark that, when poets apply themselves 
to prose composition, they succeed, but when prose 
writers attempt poetry, they fail; since the one 
endowment comes from nature, the other from art. 
Many examples might be cited to confirm this 
observation ; but there are some instances against 
it: for example, the prose of Virgil is said to have 
been as much inferior to his poetry, as the poetry 
of Cicero was to his prose. (Menag. ad loc.) 

4. A statuary, who wrote on his art (see next 
column), 

5. A writer of odes (^<rpara), whom Diogenes 
mentions on the authority of Aristoxenus. Pro¬ 
bably the name is an error for Xenocritus. 

6. The author of an epigram in the Greek An¬ 
thology, on a statue of Hermes. There is no evi¬ 
dence to determine whether he was the same 
person as either of the two philosophers of Chalce¬ 
don, or as either of the two writers of poetry men¬ 
tioned above (Nos. 3, 5). Fabricius identifies 
him with the younger philosopher of Chalcedon. 
(Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. iii. p. 193, vol. iv. p. 3*26 ; 
Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 59; Jacobs, Anlh. Graec. 
vol. ii. p. 59, vol. xiii. p. 963.) 

7. Of Ephesus, an historical and geographical 
writer, frequently quoted by Pliny, who, in one 
passage, adds to his name the following remark, 
“ qui de iis nuperrime scripsit ” (7/. N. xxxvii. 2). 
He flourished, therefore, during, or immediately 
before, the time of Pliny. (Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. p. 509, ed. Westermann.) 

8. A chronographer, who is quoted in the 

Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. *A<rcrupta), but of 
whom we have no further information. (Vossius, 
l.c.) [P. S.] 

XENO'CRATES (H evoKpirps), a physician of 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia (Galen, De Simp/ic. Medi- 
cam. Temper, ae Facult. vi. praef. vol. xi. p. 793), 
who must have lived about the middle of the first 
century after Christ, as he was probably a contem¬ 
porary of Andromachus the Younger. (See Gal. 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. iii. 1, vol. xii. p. 627, 
and De Ther. ad Pis. c. 12. vol. xiv. p.260.) Galen 
says that he lived in the second generation before 
himself (icardt robs wdirirous pp<2v, De Simplic. 
Medicam. Temper, ao Facult. x. 1. vol. xii. p. 248). 
He wrote some pharmaceutical works, and is 
blamed by Galen (l. c.) for making use of disgust¬ 
ing remedies, for instance, human brains, flesh, 
liver, urine, excrement, &c. One of his works 
was entitled Tltpl rrjs iirh r&v Z dmv 'CUpeXelas, 
u De Utilitate ex Animalibus Percipienda” (id. 
ibid, x, 2. § 4, vol. xii. p. 261.) He is several 
times quoted by Galen, and also by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom, i. p. 717); Artemidorus (Oneirocr. 
iv. 24); Pliny (if. N. xx. 82); Oribasius (Coll. 
Medic, ii. 68, p. 226); AStius (i. 2. 84, iv. 2. 35, 
3. 14, pp. 75, 706, 760), and Alexander Trallia- 
nus (i. 15, xii. 8, pp. 156, 344). Besides some 
short fragments of his writings there is extant a 
little essay by Xenocrates, Uepl rps dwb r£v ’Evv- 
fymv Tpotpps, * De Alimento ex Aquatilibus,” 
preserved by Oribasius; which is an interesting 
record of the state of Natural History at the time 
in which he lived. It was first published in Greek, 
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with a Latin Version, by J. B. Rasarius, 1559, 
8vo., Tiguri; and is inserted by Fabricius in the 
ninth volume of the old edition of his Bibliotheca 
Graeco, pp. 454—474. There are three later and 
better editions, by J. G. F. Franz, 1774, 8vo. 
Lips., and by Adam. Coray, 1794, 8vo. Neap., 
and 1814, 8vo. Paris. (See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. 
ii. p. 68, xiii. p. 452, ed. vet.; Haller, Bibl. Medic. 
Pract.; Choulant, Handb. der Bucherkunde fur 
die Aeltere Medicin.) [W. A. G.] 

XENO'CRATES, a statuary of the school of 
Lysippus, was the pupil either of Tisicrates or of 
Euthycrates, both of whom he surpassed in the 
number of his works. He also wrote works upon 
the art. (Plin. H. N. 8. s. 34. § 23 ; Diog. Laert. 
iv. 15.) He must have flourished about 01. 130, 
b. c. 260. In another passage.of Pliny (xxxv. 10. 
b. 36. §5) Xenocrates is quoted for a statement 
respecting Parrhasius. It does not necessarily follow 
that he wrote a distinct work on painting, for the 
observation quoted might very well have been 
made in connection with the general subject of 
artistic composition. In the Elenchus of book 
xxxiii.. Xenocrates is mentioned, among Pliny’s 
authorities, as a writer on the toreutic art (de to- 
reutice ), and in that of book xxxv., as a writer on 
metal-work in general (de metallica disciplina). In 
the latter passage (and in the former also, accord¬ 
ing to some MSS.) he is called Xenocrate (abl.) 
Zenonis. Whether his father’s name was Zeno, or 
whether Zenonis is an error for Zenone , we have 
not the means of deciding. It should also be men¬ 
tioned, with respect to the Becond passage quoted 
above from Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 5), 
that Junius (de Piet. Vet. ii. 3 ; comp. Menag. ad 
Diog. iv. 15) proposes to read Hi/psicrates for Xe¬ 
nocrates ; but all the MSS. have Xenocrates, and 
the reasons assigned by Junius for altering it are 
insufficient. [P. S.] 

XENO'CRITUS (‘3L*v6Kpiroi)y literary. 1. Of 
Locri Epizephyrii, in Lower Italy, a musician and 
lyric poet, who is mentioned by Plutarch (de Mus. 
9, p. 1134, b.), as one of the leaders of the second 
school of Dorian music, which was founded by 
Thaletas, and as a composer of Paeans. A little 
further on, Plutarch says that some ascribed to him 
Dithyrambs on heroic subjects, and that it was 
disputed whether he wrote Paeans. The discre¬ 
pancy between this passage and the former is easily 
explained. Plutarch is here following Glaucus, on 
whose authority he adds that Xenocritus lived 
later than Thaletas. [Thales.] The common text 
has H evoKpdrovs twice in this paragraph ; but Hs- 
voKpirov is evidently the true reading: there are 
other examples of the same error ; as in the passage 
of Diogenes referred to under Xenocrates, No. 
5, where it is almost certain that Xenocritus is 
meant; as Aristoxenus, who mentioned him, wrote 
expressly on these early musicians. (See Plut 1. c. 
11 .) 

Xenocritus appears to have been the founder of 
the Locrian style of lyric poetry, which was a 
modification of the Aeolian ; and, if the view just 
given of the passage of Diogenes be correct, we 
must ascribe to him some, and perhaps the first, of 
the A oKputd ferpara, or erotic odes, in imitation 
of Sappho and Erinna. He is said to have been 
blind from his birth. (Heracleid. Pont Pol. Ft. 
xxix.) 

The whole subject of the Locrian Bchool of 
poetry js fully discussed by Bdckh (de Metr. 
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Pind. pp. 279, &c.) and by Ulrici (Gesch. d. Hellen. 
Dichtk. vol. ii. Lect. 26, pp. 468, foil.; see also 
Muller, Gesch. d, Griech. Litt. vol. i. p. 291, vol. ii. 
p. 290.) 

2. Of*Rhodes, the author of an elegant epigram 
upon Lysidice, in the Greek Anthology, (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 266 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grate, vol. ii. , 
p. 233, vol. xiii. p. 963.) 

3. Of Cos, a grammarian, was the first who 
wrote a commentary on the terms used by Hippo¬ 
crates. (Fabric. Bibl Graec. vol. ii. p. 601.) [P. S.] 

XENO'CRITUS (Empires) and EUBIUS 
(Etf&os), sculptors, made the white marble statue 
of Heracles Promachos, in his shrine at Thebes, of 
which city the artists were both natives. (Paus. ix. 
11. §4.) [P.S.] 

XENODA'MUS (E^Sojuos,) of Cythera, a 
musician and lyric poet, who is mentioned by Plu¬ 
tarch ( de Mas. 9, p. 1134, b.) as one of the leaders 
of the second school of music, which was established 
at Sparta by Thaletas. Some writers ascribed to him 
Paeans; but others, among whom was Pratinas, said 
that his compositions were not Paeans, but Hypor- 
chemes, and Plutarch adds that there was still ex¬ 
tant in his time an ode by Xenodamus, which was 
manifestly a hyporcheme. Athenaeus also (i. p. 15, 
d. e.) mentions Xenodamus and Pindar as the two 
chief composers of hyporchemes among the ancient 
lyric poets. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 160 ; 
Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. ii. pp. 212, 
223, foil., 391.) [P.S.] 

XENO'DICE (Ecj'oSIktj). 1. A daughter of 
Minos and Pasiphae. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) 

2. A daughter of Syleus, at Aulis, was slain by 
Heracles, together with her father. (Apollod. ii. 
6. § 3.) 

3. A captive Trojan woman. (Paus. x. 26. § 

1.) [L. S.] 

XENOETAS (Ec^o/tccO, an Achaean in the ser¬ 
vice of Antiochus the Great, was despatched by IIer- 
meias in command of an army against Molon. [Mo- 
lon, Vol. II. p. 1111.] This unusual distinction 
seems greatly to have elated him. He conducted him¬ 
self arrogantly towards his friends, and exhibited no 
small presumption and rashness in his military ope¬ 
rations. He succeeded in crossing the Tigris, but fell 
into the snare laid for him by Molon, who feigned a 
retreat, and suddenly returning surprised Xenoetas 
when the greater part of his forces were sunk in 
drunken sleep. Xenoetas was killed, and his army 
cut to pieces. (Polyb. v. 45—48.) [C. P. M.] 

XENOME'DES (Eei/o^Sijr), of Chios, a Greek 
historian, mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus along with Hellanicus and Damastes, as writers 
who lived a little before the Peloponnesian war. 
(Dionya. de Thuc. c. 5.) The fragments of his 
writings, quoted by the grammarians, are of a my¬ 
thological nature. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 
447 ; SchoL Victor, ad II. xvi. 328 ; Etyraol. s. v. 
©eAytir, where ought probably to be 

read instead of 'Evoplbrjs ; comp. Muller, Fragm. 
Hist. Graec. vol. ii. p. 43, Paris, 1848.) 

XENON (Elroy), historical. 1. A Theban, who 
was sent in command of a body of troops by the 
Peloponnesians to Sicily, b. c. 413. (Thucyd. vii. 
19.) 

2. An officer in the service of Antiochus the 
Great, who was sent, together with Theodotus, 
•gainst Molon. They retired before Molon under 
the shelter of the towns. (Polyb. v. 42, 43.) 

3. Tyrant of Hermione. He voluntarily abdi- 
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cated his tyranny, and joined the Achaean leagye. 
(Polyb. ii. 44.) 

4. An Achaean, a native of Patrae. He is men¬ 
tioned by Polybius as one of those who counselled 
the maintenance of neutrality between the Romans 
and Perseus (xxviii. 6). After the conclusion of 
the war with Perseus, when the Roman commis¬ 
sioners, Claudius and Domitius, in a meeting of the 
Achaean assembly denounced as partisans of Per¬ 
seus all who had been generals of the Achaeans 
during the war, Xenon, who had filled that office, 
rose to repel the charge, and offered to stand his 
trial before either an Achaean or a Roman tribunal. 
He was doubtless one of the Achaeans who, upon 
this, were sent to Rome, professedly to take their 
trial, but who were detained in various Italian 
cities for several years. (Paus. vii. 10. § 9, &c.) 

5. An Achaean, a native of Aegium, waB twice 
despatched to Rome, in company with Telecles, on 
behalf of the Achaeans who were detained in Italy. 
(Polyb. xxxii. 7, xxxiii. 1.) It seems more likely 
that the same Xenon is referred to in both pas¬ 
sages, than that Xenon of Patrae should be meant 
in the former. In the latter case Xenon of Patrao 
must of course have been a different person from 
the Xenon mentioned by PauBanias. 

6. A native of Lepreum, mentioned by Pausa- 

nias (vi. 15. $ 1). [C. P. M.] 

XENON (E ivu}v\ literary. 1. Of Locri, a 
Pythagorean philosopher. (Fabric. Bibl. Giaec . 
vol. i. p. 878.) 

2. A comic poet of unknown time, only men¬ 
tioned by Dicaearchus ( Vit. Graec. p. 170. s. 25, 
Buttmann), who quotes two lines from him. (Fa¬ 
bric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 505 ; Meineke, Trag. 
Com. Graec. vol. i. p. 500, vol. iv. p. 596, Editio 
Minor, p. 1184.) [P. S.] 

XENON, a painter, of Sicyon, disciple of 
Neocles, is mentioned by Pliny, in his list of those 
painters who were “ non ignobiles quidem , in trans- 
cursu tamen dicendi (H. AT. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 
42). [P. S.] 

XENO'PHANES (S« ’ocpdvrjs), historical. 1. 
An Athenian, the father of Lamachus. (Thucyd. 
vi. 8.) 

2. An Athenian, the son of Cleomachus, sent by 
king Philip, the son of Demetrius, as ambassador to 
Hannibal, for the purpose of entering into a treaty 
with him. (Polyb. vii. 9.) He and his companions 
in attempting to make their way to Capua fell into 
the hands of the Romans. Xenophanes, with great 
coolness, told the praetor, M. Valerius Laevinus, 
that he was on his way to Rome, charged by king 
Philip with a commission to form a treaty of alli¬ 
ance with Rome. Laevinus furnished him with an 
escort for his journey, when he of course took the 
opportunity to make his way to Hannibal. He was, 
however, again taken prisoner by the Roman ships. 
He again attempted to pass himself off as an ambas¬ 
sador to the Romans, but was handed over to the 
consul, taken to Rome, and thrown into prison. 
(Liv. xxiii. 33, 38.) [C. P. M.] 

XENO'PHANES (Eero^dwjs), of Colophon, 
was the son of Ovthomenes, or according to others, 
of Dexius (Diog. Laert. ix. 18, ib. Interp.). He 
was mentioned in the writings of Heracleitus and 
Epicharmus (ib.ix. l.&c.; Arist. Met. iii. 5. p. 1010. 
6), and had himself made mention of Thales, Epi- 
menidea, and Pythagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 18, i. 
Ill, viii. 36), and is placed in connection with the 
musician Lasus of Hermione in the time of the 
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Athenian Hipparchus. (Plut. de vitioso pudorc , 
p. 530.) On the other hand, his expression re¬ 
specting Simonides (Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. 696; 
comp. 8. Karsten, p. 81) is very doubtful. In a 
fragment of his elegies mention is made of the 
Median invasion as an event that took place in his 
time, by which we should probably understand the 
expedition of Harpagus against the Greek cities in 
Asia (01. 59), not the Persian invasion of Greece 
(01. 72 or 75 ; comp. Theol. Arithm. p. 40, and 
Cousin, Nouveau# Fragments philosojrftiques, p. 12, 
&c.). Yet the widely different significations of 
these lines may have given rise to the chronological 
statements of Apollodorns and Timneus, the former 
of whom placed his birth (undoubtedly too early), 
in the 40th Olympiad, and made him live to the 
times of Dareius and Cyrus, while the latter made 
him a contemporary of Iliero (01. 75. 3) and Epi- 
charmus (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 361; Sext. Emp. 
adv . Math. i. 257). Other statements are still 
more uncertain (Diog. Laert. ix. 18, viii. 56, 20; 
Euseb. Chron. 01. 60. 2. and 56. 4) ; but the first 
mentioned references are sufficient to fix the period 
when he flourished to between the 60th and 70 th 
Olympiads. According to the fragments of one of 
his elegies (I)iog. Laert. ix. 19), he had left his 
native land at the age of 25, and had already 
lived 67 years in Hellas, when, at the age of 92, 
he composed that elegy. He left his native land 
as a fugitive or exile (iKirtadv), and betook himself 
to the Ionian colonies in Sicily, Zancle and Catana 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 18). There can be no doubt that 
he, the founder of the Eleatic school (Plat. Soph. 
p. 224, d.), lived at least for some time in Elea 
(Velia, founded by the Phocaeans in 01. 61), the 
foundation of which he had sung (comp. Arist. 
Ithet. ii. 23; Diog. Laert. ix. 10). Besides this 
poem, one on the building of Colophon is men¬ 
tioned (ibid.), and a didactic poem, in like manner 
composed in the epic metre, which, as usual, was 
probablv provided by later writers with the title 
“ On Nature 11 (Stub. Ed. Phys. i. 294 ; Pollux, 
vi. 46), and was imitated by Empedocles (Diog. 
Laert viii. 56 ; comp. Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 402, 
e). Of the two historical poems only the titles 
have been preserved ; of the didactic poem some not 
inconsiderable fragments (in S. Karsten, i.—xvi.), 
but unfortunately not such as to display the com¬ 
pass and foundation of the doctrines peculiar to 
him. He stands more clearly before us as an 
elegiac poet, and we can have no hesitation in 
placing him side by side with Mimnermus and 
other distinguished cultivators of this species of 
poetry. In his elegies also we see exhibited the 
direction of his mind towards investigation, and 
his earnest view of life. He derides in them the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the migration of souls 
(fr. xviii.); makes good the claims of wisdom in 
opposition to the excessive admiration of the bodily 
strength and activity by which the victory was 
gained in athletic games (fr. xix.) ; lashes the effe¬ 
minate luxury of the Ionians, which they had 
imitated from the Lydians (fr. xx.) ; recommends 
that at cheerful banquets, moderation and noble 
deeds and the praise of virtue should be sung, not 
the contests of Titans, giants, and other worthless 
stories (fr. xxi). Iambics and Silli are also attri¬ 
buted to Xenophanes (Diog. Laert /.<?.; Strabo, xiv. 
p. 643; Schol. in Aristoph. Equit. 406); the latter 
probably because Timon bad introduced him as a 
speaker in his Silli, induced probably in the first 
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instance by the ridicule with which the Colophonian 
had expressed himself respecting the doctrines of 
his predecessors. As little can we regard Xeno¬ 
phanes os the author of parodies, which, according 
to the testimony of Aristotle (Poet. 2, ib. Interp.) 
were first composed by Hegemon, a contemporary of 
Epicharmus. Besides, the hexameters which profess 
to be taken from the parodies of Xenophanes 
(Athen. ii. p. 54, e. fr. xvii.) do not at all bear the 
character of this species of poetry. Lastly, when 
he is called a tragic poet ( rpaycpSo‘not6s in Euseb. 
Chron. L c., unless we are to read i\*y*io7roi6s with 
J. Scaliger, or irapcpboirorfs with Rossi) it can only 
be in the sense in which elegiac poetry generally 
was included under that name. We do not even feel 
inclined to refer the word, as S. Karsten does 
(p. 22, &c.), to chorus-songs, the beginnings of 
tragedy. How much Xenophanes lived in the 
midst of poetry, we see from the statement that he 
recited his poems in the manner of rhapsodies. 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 18.) 

Xenophanes was universally regarded by anti¬ 
quity as the originator of the Eleatic doctrine of 
the oneness of the universe. (Plat. Soph. p. 242 ; 
Arist. Met. ii. 5.) At the same time, however, 
it is mentioned, in some cases with the quotation 
of verses of the Colophonian bearing upon the point, 
that he maintained, in the first instance, the unity 
of the Deity (Arist. Met. A, 5, p. 986, b, 24; 
Timon. ap. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 224, &c.), 
and denied that the Deity was originated or pe¬ 
rished (Arist. Rhet. ii. 23, p. 1399, b, 5. 1400, 
b, 5, de Xenoph. G. et M. c. 3 ; Stob. Ed. Phys. 
p. 416 ; Plut. Plac. ii. 4, &c.); that he strenuously 
denounced the transference to the deity of the 
human form, and human sins and weaknesses 
(fr. i. vi.), and inveighed against Horner and Hesiod 
as the originators of godless myths (fr. vii.) ; and 
that he attributed to the Deity undivided activity 
(fr. ii.), and taught regarding it that without wea¬ 
riness it overcomes every thing by mind (<J>perf, 
fr. iii.), free from motion in space (fr. iv.). That 
the Deity was in his view the animating power of 
the universe, is expressed by Aristotle (l. c .; comp. 
Timon. ap. Sext. Emp. 1. c.) in the words, that, 
directing his glance on the whole universe, he said, 
“ God is the One.” The outlines of the demon¬ 
stration of Xenophanes are to be found in the little 
book which has come down to us, in a corrupted 
form, among the writings of Aristotle, De Xeno - 
phane , Gorgia et Melisso , c. 3, &c.; for we are 
justified in attributing it to the Colophonian, not 
to Zeno, who is named in the heading of the sec-’ 
tion treating of it, or to some other philosopher 
unknown to us, by the testimony of Simplicius, 
who (in Arist. Phys. f. 6) without any important 
variation, refers it to him, and speaks of it as taken 
from Theophrastus, whether, as is likely, he had 
the little treatise before him, and regarded it as 
the work of Theophrastus, or as derived from a 
work of Theophrastus which has not come down 
to us. According to this demonstration, the Ex¬ 
istent, which Xenophanes sets down as the same 
with the Deity, cannot have originated either out 
of like or out of unlike, whether the latter be 
regarded as stronger or weaker. Further, the 
Deity, inasmuch as'his essence consists in ruling, 
must be one only, and neither finite nor infinite, 
neither moved nor unmoved. We are not induced 
to deny these conclusions to be those of Xeno¬ 
phanes, as does E* Zeller, who in part follows 
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earlier writers ( Philosophic der Griechen , i. p. 134, 
&c.), either by the erroneous superscription, which 
is corrected by the testimony of Simplicius, or by 
a proposition, which is set down as belonging to 
Zeno, in the third section of the same book (c. 5, 
p. 979. 22. b, 22), which in reality is different 
from the doctrine ascribed to Xenophanes (p. 977, 
b, 3, 13, &c. p. 979. 4), or by the dialectic de¬ 
velopment, with which it is pretended Xenophanes 
cannot be accredited, or by the apparent contra¬ 
diction that the Deity is represented on the one 
hand as neither finite nor infinite, on the other 
(p. 977, b, 1; comp. Simpl. 1. c.) as bounded and 
spherical; on the one hfind, as neither moved nor 
unmoved, on the other (fr. iv.) as freed from mo¬ 
tion, nor by the statement of Aristotle ( Metaph. 
A, 5. p. 926, b, 18) that Xenophanes had not 
decided whether he regarded the One as limited 
or as unlimited. For to begin with the removal 
of the last difficulty,— the passage of Aristotle 
referred to only asserts that from the doctrine of 
Xenophanes it could not be concluded with cer¬ 
tainty whether he had conceived of the Deity as 
ideal or as material, and to show this, he may have 
appealed to that antinomical attempt to exclude 
from the Deity the conditions of rest and motion, 
limitation, and infinity. To this attempt Xeno¬ 
phanes may have been induced by his endeavour 
(which exhibits itself unmistakeably in the frag¬ 
ments of his which have been preserved) to exalt 
the idea of the Deity above the region of anthro¬ 
pomorphic definitions. That he nevertheless found 
himself driven, in what at least seemed contradic¬ 
tion to this, to describe the self-complete Divine 
essence as shut up in itself and motionless, ex¬ 
hibits a wavering, not yet thoroughly formed tone 
of thought, for which indeed Aristotle finds fault 
with him (/. c. p. 986, b, 26). We cannot admit 
again, that no trace of the original epic style is to 
be found in his conclusions and propositions. Such 
expressions as KpareTv aXXa pi) KpuruaOai (p. 
977. 27, comp. 31, 38), otfri hrpepuv otin KivCiff- 
Ocu ( ib . 6, 16) show the contrary. 

While, however, Xenophanes identified the ex¬ 
istent with the Deity, and conceived of it as the basis 
of phenomena, he could not yet, like his successor 
Parmenides, who proceeded in a dialectic manner, 
hold the manifold, in opposition to the one existence, 
as non-existent (comp. Arist. da Xenoph. <£c. c. 4, 
p. 977, b., 24); and certainly his sceptical expres¬ 
sions (fr. xiv. xv.), Which must have heightened 
Timon’s preference for him, are not to be under¬ 
stood as Sextus Empiricus ( Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 225) 
and others understood them, as though he had at¬ 
tributed certainty to the conviction of the unity 
and eternity of the divine essence, but probability 
only to the assumption respecting the plurality of 
gods and the world of phenomena. Of the scanty, 
and in part doubtful, statements respecting his 
mode of explaining the latter (see Brandis, Hand- 
buck der Geschichte der Griech. Rom. Phil. vol. i. 

. 873, &c.) all that deserves mention here is 
is endeavour to establish that the surface of the 
earth had gradually risen out of the sea, by appeal¬ 
ing to the shells and petrifactions of marine pro¬ 
ducts found on mountains and in quarries ( Orig . 
Philos, c. 4). 

Respecting the life, doctrines, and fragments of 
Xenophanes, compare FUllebom’s essay ; Xeno¬ 
phanes^ in his Beitrage (i. p. 59, &c.) ; C. A. 
Brandis, Comment . Meat, pars priraa (Altonae, 
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1813); Xenophane , Fondaieur de VEcole d'Mie, 
by Victor Cousin, in his Nouveaua Frogmens phi- 
losophiques , p. 9, See. ; and especially Xenophants 
Colophonii Carminum Reliquiae; de Vita ejus el 
Studiis disseruit, Fragmenta eaplicavit , Placita iUus - 
travit Simon Karsten, Bruxellis, 1830 ( Philoso- 
phorum Gratcorum Veterum Reliqu. vol. i. pars 
1). [Ch.A. B.] 

XENOPHANTUS (Zeytyarros), a Rhodian, 
sent by the Rhodians in command of a fleet to the 
Hellespont in b. c. 220. (Polyb. iv. 50.) [C.P.M.] 

XENOPHANTUS (Hewtyorror), artists. 1. 
Of Athens, a maker of fictile vases, known by the 
inscription EEN0$ANT02 EI10IH2EN A0HN, 
round the neck of a pelice , found in a tomb at 
Kertch, the ancient Pnnticapaeum, in the Crimea, 
and now in the Museum at St. Petersburg. The 
whole style of this vase is remarkable. The figures 
upon it are partly painted red on a black ground, 
and partly modelled in relief in the yellowish clay 
of which the vessel is made, and decorated with 
colours and gilding ; a style characteristic of the 
Athenian school. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schorn , 
p. 63, 2d ed.) 

2. A statuary, of Thasos, the Bon of Chares, 
lived in the reign of Hadrian, and was sent by his 
fellow-citizens on a mission to Athens, to dedicate 
a statue of that emperor ; as we learn from an in¬ 
scription found at Athens, and published by Spon, 
Chandler, Osann, and Bockh. ( Corp. Inscr. Grace. 
No. 336 ; Welcker, Kunstblatt , 1827, No. 83 ; R. 
Rochette, Lettre aM. Schorn^ p.428,2d ed.) [P.S.] 

XENO'PHILUS {‘B,ev6<pi\os) 9 a Greek officer 
who was in command of the citadel at Susa, and 
had charge of the treasures at the time that Anti- 
gonus marched against the city. He maintained 
his position long and bravely, but at last went over 
to Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 18, 48.) [C. P. M.] 

XENO'PHILUS, sculptor. [Straton.] 

XE'NOPHON (aevo<p<2v\ historical. 1. A 
Corinthian, the son of Thessalus. He was victor at 
the Olympic games, both in the foot-race and in the 
pentathlurn, in the 79th Olympiad. His family 
belonged to the stock of the Oligaethidae, and was 
one of the ruling families of Corinth. Pindar’s 
13th Olympic Ode celebrates his double victory. 
(Bockh and Dissen on Pindar, l. c. ; Diod. xi. 70; 
Paus. iv. 24. § 5, ed. Bekker j Athen. xiii. p. 
573.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Euripides, was one of 
the generals to whom Potidaea surrendered (Thuc. 
ii. 70). Later in the same year (b. c. 429) Xeno¬ 
phon and two other generals led an, expedition 
against the Chalcideans and Bottiaeans, but were 
compelled to retreat into Potidaea. (Thuc. ii. 79.) 

3. A native of Aegium, the son of Menephylus, 
a victor in the pancratium at the Olympic games, 
mentioned by Pausanias (iv. 3. § 13). 

4. A conjuror, who attracted great admiration 
by his wonderful feats of legerdemain, such as mak¬ 
ing fire burst forth spontaneously. Cratisthejies 
of Phlius was his disciple. (Athen. i. p. 19, e. ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 59.) 

5. An Achaean, a native of Aegium. He was 

present, on the side of the Roman general Quinctius, 
at the conference with king Philip, held at Nicaea, 
b. c. 198. (Liv. xxxii. 32 ; Polyb. xvii. 1.) He 
was one of the ambassadors sent to Rome after the 
conference. (Polyb. xvii. 10.) He had a son named 
Alcithus. (Polyb. xxviii. 16.) [C. P. M.] 

XE'NOPHON (Ueyoip&v)) the Athenian, was the 
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§on of Gryllus, and a native of the demus Ercheia. 
The time of his birth is not known, but it is ap¬ 
proximated to by the fact mentioned in the Life of 
Xenophon by Diogenes Laertius, and in Strabo 
(p. 403, ed. Cas.) that Xenophon fell from his horse 
in the flight after the battle of Delium, and was 
taken up by Socrates, the philosopher, on his 
shoulders and carried a distance of several stadia. 
The battle of Delium was fought b. c. 424 between 
the Athenians and Boeotians (Thucyd. iv. 96), and 
Xenophon therefore could not well have been bom 
after b. c. 444. The time of his death also is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer. Lucian says 
(Macrob . 21) that he attained to above the age of 
ninety, and Xenophon himself in his HeUenica (vi. 
4. § 35) mentions the assassination of Alexander of 
Pherae which happened in b. c. 357, according to 
Diodorus (xvi. 14). Between b. c. 424 and b. c. 
357, there is a period of sixty-seven years, and 
thus we have evidence of Xenophon being alive 
nearly seventy years after Socrates saved his life 
at Delium. There has been much discussion on 
the age of Xenophon at the time when he joined 
the expedition of the younger Cyrus, b. c. 401. 
Those who would make him a young man between 
twenty and thirty must reject the evidence as to 
the battle of Delium. Plutarch has a story that 
Socrates saved the life of Alcibiades at Potidaea, 
and that Alcibiades protected Socrates in the 
retreat after the defeat at Delium ( Alcib. 7). The 
passage in the Anabasis (ii. 1. § 12) in which Xe¬ 
nophon is called veavioKos is not decisive, for in 
this passage of the Anabasis the best MSS. read 
“ Theopompus” instead of “Xenophon;” and, 
besides this, the term v*avi<nco* is not used in such 
a way as to limit it to a young roan. Xenophon 
seemed to Seuthes (Anab. vii. 2. § 8) old enough to 
have a marriageable daughter. This question is 
discussed at some length by C. W. Kruger (De 
Xenophontis Vita Quaestiones , Halle, 1822). The 
most probable conclusion seems to be that Xenophon 
was not under forty at the time when he joined 
the army of Cyrus. The mode in which Xenophon 
introduces himself in the Anabasis (iii. 1) would 
almost lead to the conclusion that his name ought 
not to occur in the first two books. (Comp. Clinton, 
Fast. Hell. b. c. 401.) 

Xenophon is said to have been a pupil of Socrates 
at an early age, which is consistent with the in¬ 
timacy which might have arisen from Socrates 
saving his life. Philostratus stated that he also 
received instruction from Prodicus of Ceos, during 
the time that he was a prisoner in Boeotia, but 
nothing is known of this captivity of Xenophon 
from any other authority. Photius (Bibliotk cclx.) 
says that Xenophon was also a pupil of Isocrates, 
which may be true, though Isocrates was younger 
than Xenophon, being bom in b.c. 436. A 
story reported by Athenaeus (x. p. 427) of 
something that Xenophon said at the table of 
Dionysius the tyrant, may probably refer to the 
elder Dionysius who lived till b. c. 367; and if 
the statement is true, Xenophon must have visited 
Syracuse. Letronne (Biog. Unw. art Xenophon), 
endeavours to show that Xenophon wrote the 
Symposium and the Hiero before b. c. 401 ; but 
his conclusion can hardly be said to be even a 
strong probability. Xenophon was the editor of 
the Histonr of Thucydides, but no time can be 
fixed for this$ not can we assent to Letronne’s 
conclusion that he published the work before b. c. 
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401. Xenophon may have been at Athens in a o. 

402, and Thucydides may have been dead then ; 
but these two facts prove nothing as to the time 
when the work of Thucydides was published. 
[Thucydides.] 

Xenophon in the Anabasis (iii. 1) mentions the 
circumstances under which he joined the army of 
Cyrus the younger, who was preparing his expedi¬ 
tion against his brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon, the 
king of Persia. Proxenus, a friend of Xenophon, 
was already with Cyrus, and he invited Xenophon 
to come to Sardis, and promised to introduce him 
to the Persian prince. Xenophon consulted his 
master Socrates, who advised him to consult the 
oracle of Delphi, for it was rather a hazardous 
matter for him to enter the service of Cyrus, who 
wa9 considered to be the friend of the Lacedae¬ 
monians and the enemy of Athens. Xenophon 
went to Delphi, but he did not ask the god whether 
he should go or not: he probably had made up his 
mind. He merely asked to what gods he should sa¬ 
crifice in order that he might be successful in his 
intended enterprise. Socrates was not satisfied 
with his pupil’s mode of consulting the oracle, but 
as he had got an answer, he told him to go ; and 
Xenophon went to Sardis, which Cyrus was just 
about to leave. The real object of the expedition 
was disguised from the Greeks in the army of 
Cyrus, or at least they affected not to know what 
it was. But Clearchus knew ; and the rest might 
suspect Cyrus gave out that he was going to 
attack the Pisidians, but the direction of his march 
must have very soon shown that he was going 
elsewhere. He led his forces through Asia Minor, 
and over the mountains of Taurus to Tarsus in 
Cilicia. From thence he passed into Syria, crossed 
the Euphrates, and met the huge army of the 
Persians in the plain of Cunaxa, about forty miles 
from Babylon. In the affray that ensued, for it 
was not a battle, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian 
troops were dispersed, and the Greeks were left 
alone on the wide plains between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. It was after the treacherous mas¬ 
sacre of Clearchus and other of the Greek commanders 
by the Persian satrap Tissaphemes, that Xenophon 
came forward. He had held no command in the 
army of Cyrus, nor had he in fact served as a 
soldier. In the commencement of the third book 
of the Anabasis he states how he was called to 
take a part in conducting the hazardous retreat. 
Instead of attempting to return by the road by 
which they advanced, where they would have 
found no supplies, at least till they reached the 
Mediterranean, the Greek leaders conducted their 
men along the Tigris and over the high table lands 
of Armenia to Trapezus, now Trebizond, a Greek, 
colony on the south-east coast of the Black Sea. 
From Trapezus the troops were conducted to 
Chrysopolis, which is opposite to Byzantium. The 
Greeks were in great distress, and some of them 
under Xenophon entered the service of Seuthes, 
king of Thrace, who wanted their aid, and promised 
to pay for it. The Greeks performed what they 
agreed to do, but Seuthes was unwilling to pay, 
and it was with great difficulty that Xenophon got 
from him part of what he had promised. The 
description which Xenophon gives (Anab. vi. 3,&c.) 
of the manners of the Thracians is very curious 
and amusing. As the Lacedaemonians under 
Thimbron were now at war with Tissaphemes 
and Phamabams, Xenophon and his troops were 
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invited to join the army of Thimbron, and Xeno¬ 
phon led them back out of Asia to join Thimbron 
b. c. 399. Xenophon, who was very poor, made 
an expedition into the plain of the Caicus with his 
troops before they joined Thimbron, to plunder 
the house and property of a Persian named Asidates. 
The Persian, with his women, children, and all his 
moveables was seized ; and Xenophon, by this 
robbery, replenished his empty pockets (Anab.v ii. 
8.§ 23). He tells the story himself as if he were 
not ashamed of it. 

Socrates was put to death in b. c. 399, and it 
seems probable that Xenophon was banished either 
shortly before or shortly after that event. His 
death during Xenophon's absence in Asia appears 
to be collected from the Memorabilia (iv. 8. § 4). 
Xenophon was not banished at the time when he 
was leading the troops back to Thimbron (Anaif. 
vii. 7. §57), but his expression rather seems to imply 
that his banishment must have followed soon after. 
It is not certain what he was doing after the troops 
joined Thimbron. The assumption of Letronne. 
that he went to Athens is unsupported by evidence. 
As we know nothing of his movements, the con¬ 
clusion ought to be that he stayed in Asia, 
and probably with Thimbron and his successor 
Dercyllidas. 

Agesilaus, the Spartan king, was commanding the 
Lacedaemonian forces in Asia against the Persians 
in b. c. 396, and Xenophon was with him at least 
during part of the campaign. When Agesilaus was 
recalled B. c. 394, Xenophon accompanied him 
(Anab. v. 3. § 6), and he was on the side of the 
Lacedaemonians in the battle which they fought at 
Coroneia B.C. 394 against the Athenians (Plutarch, 
Agesil. 18). It seems that he went to Sparta with 
Agesilaus after the battle of Coroneia, and soon 
after he settled at Scillus in Eleia, not far from 
Olympia, a spot of which he has given a description 
in the Anaftasis (v. 3. § 7, &c.). Here he was joined 
by his wife Philesia and his children. It has 
been said that Philesia was his second wife ; but 
when he married her, or where, is unknown. His 
children were educated in Sparta, or at least Age¬ 
silaus advised him to educate them there. (Plut 
Agesil. 20.) Xenophon was now an exile, and a 
Lacedaemonian so far as he could become one. 

His time during his long residence at Scillus was 
employed in hunting, writing, and entertaining his 
friends ; and probably his historical writings, the 
Anabasis and the Hellenica , or part of the Hel- 
lenica , were composed here, as Diogenes Laertius 
says. The treatise on hunting and that on the 
horse were probably written during this time, when 
amusement and exercise of that kind formed part 
of his occupation. Xenophon was at last expelled 
from his quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans, but 
the year is uncertain. It is a conjecture of Kruger's 
that the Eleans did not take Scillus before b. c. 371, 
the year in which the Lacedaemonians were de¬ 
feated by the Thebans at the battle of Leuctra. 
Diogenes says that the Lacedaemonians did not 
come to the aid of Xenophon when he was attacked 
by the Eleans, a circumstance that may lead to the 
probable inference that they were too busily em¬ 
ployed in other ways either to prevent his expulsion 
or to reinstate him j and this is a reason why 
Letronne supposes that the Eleans probably attacked 
Scillus in b. c. 368 during the invasion of Laconica 
by Epaminondas. Xenophon's residence at Scillus 
in either case was above twenty years. The sen- 
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tence of banishment from Athens was repealed on 
the motion of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in what 
year. In the battle of Mantineia which was fought 
b. c. 362, the Spartans and the Athenians were 
opposed to the Thebans, and Xenophon's two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, fought on the side of the 
allies. He sent them, says Diogenes, to Athens to 
fight on behalf of the Spartans. Gryllus fell in 
the same battle in which Epaminondas lost his life. 
From the circumstance of Xenophon's two sons 
being in the battle, Letronne assumes that the 
decree for Xenophon's banishment must have been 
repealed before b. c. 362, a conclusion which is far 
from being necessary. Kruger concludes for other 
reasons that it was repealed before 01.103, that is, 
before the battle of Mantineia. There is no 
evidence that Xenophon ever returned to Athens. 
He is said to have retired to Corinth after his 
expulsion from Scillus, and as we know nothing 
more, we assume that be died there. (Diog. Laert) 

The Hipparchicus was written after the repeal 
of the decree of banishment, and the treatise on 
the revenues of Athens. The events alluded to in 
the Epilogus to the Cyropaedia (viii. 8. § 4) show 
that the Epilogus at least was written after 01. 104. 
3. (Diod. xv. 92.) Diogenes quotes Stesicleides as 
authority for Xenophon having died in the first 
year of the 105th Olympiad, or in b. c. 359. The 
time of his death may have been a few years later. 
Compare Clinton, Fasti HelL B. c. 359 ; Kruger, 
de Xenophontis , p. 28. 

The titles of the works of Xenophon which 
Diogenes enumerates are the game as those which 
are now extant. He says that Xenophon wrote 
about forty books (/3t§Ala), and that they were 
variously divided, which expression and the list of 
works which he gives, show that by the word 
books he meant the several divisions or books of 
the larger works, and the smaller works which 
consist of a single book. The number of books of 
Xenophon thus estimated is thirty-seven, which is 
tolerably near the number mentioned by Diogenes, 
and shows that a division of Xenophon’s works 
into books existed at that time. Of the historical 
writings of Xenophon, the Anabasis , or the His¬ 
tory of the Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, and of 
the retreat of the Greeks, who formed part of his 
army, has immortalised his name. It is a clear 
and pleasing narrative, written in a simple style, 
free from affectation ; and it gives a great deal of 
curious information on the country which was 
traversed by the retreating Greeks, and on the 
manners of the people. It was the first work 
which made the Greeks acquainted with some 
portions of the Persian empire, and it showed the 
weakness of that extensive monarchy. The skir¬ 
mishes of the retreating Greeks with their enemies 
and the battles with some of the barbarian tribes 
are not such events as elevate the work to the 
character of a military history, nor can it as such 
be compared with Caesar's Commentaries. Indeed 
those passages in the Anabasis which relate di¬ 
rectly to the military movements of the retreating 
army are not always clear, nor have we any evi¬ 
dence that Xenophon did possess any militaiy 
talent for great operations, whatever skill he may 
have had as a commander of a division. The 
editions of the Anabasis are numerous: one of the 
most useful editions for the mere explanation of 
the Greek text is by Krtiger. The work of Major 
Rennell “ Illustrations chiefly geographical of the 
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History of the Expedition of Cyrus, &c. London, 
1807,4to.” is a useful commentary on the Anabasis, 
to which may be added various remarks in the 
London Geographical Journal. (See the Index to 
the first ten volumes.) The translation by Spel- 
man is perhaps the best English version. 

In a passage in the Hetlenica (iii. 1. § 1), the 
author says, “ Now how Cyrus got his army to¬ 
gether and marched up the country with it against 
his brother, and how the battle was fought, and 
how he died, and how after this the Greeks made 
their retreat to the sea, has been written by The- 
mistogenes of Syracuse.” This passage seems 
sufficiently to indicate the Anabasis , though the 
extract says nothing of the course which the 
Greeks took from Trapezus to Byzantium. Plu¬ 
tarch (De Gloria Athcn. vol. ii. ed. Wyttenbach) 
Bays, that Xenophon attributed the Anabasis to 
Themistogenes in order that the work might have 
more credit, than if it appeared as the narrative of 
one who had to say so much about himself. We 
might suppose that there was a work on the ex¬ 
pedition of Cyrus by Themistogenes, and that 
Xenophon wrote his Anabasis after he had written 
this passage in the Hcllenica. But this is merely 
a conjecture, and not a satisfactory one. When 
we read the Anabasis we never doubt that Xeno¬ 
phon was the author of it, for he speaks of himself 
in many places in a way in which no other person 
could speak: he records, for instance, dreams and 
thoughts, which no one could know except from 
his evidence. The Anabasis , then, as we have it, 
was either written by Xenophon, or compiled 
from his notes; and the reference to the work of 
Themistogenes either proves that there was such a 
work, or that Xenophon's work passed under the 
name of Themistogenes, at the time when the 
passage in the Hellenica was written, if Xenophon 
wrote the passage in the Hellenica. Bomemann’s 
proposal to translate the words in the Hellenica , 
®efxiffToylv€i r<fi %vpaK 0 v<rlcp yiypairrat, “ da9 
habe ich fur den Themistogenes geschrieben ” is 
altogether inadmissible. 

The Hellenica ('EAA rjvtKd) of Xenophon are 
divided into seven books, and comprehend the 
space of forty-eight years, from the time when the 
history of Thucydides ends [Thucydides] to the 
battle of Mantineia, B. c. 362. But the fact of 
the assassination of Alexander of Pherne is men¬ 
tioned (vi. 4. 35), as to which the reference al¬ 
ready made to Clinton’s Fasti may be consulted. 
It is the opinion of Niebuhr and others that the 
Hellenica consists of two distinct parts or works 
written at different times. The History of Thu¬ 
cydides would be completed by the capture of 
Athens, B, c. 404, which is described in the second 
book ( Hellen . ii. 2) ; the remainder of this book 
carries the history to the restoration of Thrasybu- 
lus and the exiles, b. c. 403. The second para¬ 
graph of the third book in which Themistogenes 
is mentioned, may be considered as completing the 
history up to b. c. 399 j and a new narrative ap¬ 
pears to begin with the third paragraph of the 
third book ('EttcI pkvrot THr<Ta<p*pvy)s 9 &c.). But 
there seems no sufficient reason to consider the 
Hellenica as two works, because an expression at 
the end of the second book refers to the Athenian 
amnesty (£n tea 1 vov bpov , &c.) of B. c. 403, and 
because the death of Alexander of Pherae is re¬ 
corded in the sixth. This would only prove that 
Xenophon had the work a long time under his 
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hands. The division into books proves nothing, 
for that was posterior to Xenophon’s time. (The 
Hellenica of Xenophon, and their division into 
books, by G. C. Lewis, Classical Museum, No. iv .) 

The Hellenica is generally a dry narrative of 
events, and there is nothing in the treatment of 
them which gives a special interest to the work. 
Some events of importance are briefly treated, but 
a few striking incidents are presented with some 
particularity. There is an English translation of 
the Hellenica by W. Smith, the translator of Thu¬ 
cydides. 

The Cyropaedia (K vpoirattieia) in eight books, 
is a kind of political romance, the basis of which 
is the history of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy. It shows how citizens are to be made 
virtuous and brave ; and Cyrus is the model of a 
wise and good ruler. As a history it has no autho¬ 
rity at all. Xenophon adopted the current stories 
as to Cyrus and the chief events of his reign, 
without any intention of subjecting them to a 
critical examination ; nor have we any reason to 
suppose that his picture of Persian morals and 
Persian discipline is any thing more than a fiction, 
for we know that many of the usages of the 
Persians in the time of the first Dareius and his 
successors were different from the usages which 
Xenophon attributes to the Persians; and Xeno¬ 
phon himself affirms this. Besides this, Xenophon 
could know no more of the Persians in the time of 
the first Cyrus than other Greeks; and, setting 
aside the improbability of his picture, we are 
certain that he could not know many things which 
he has introduced into his romance. Ilis object 
was to represent what a state might be, and he 
placed the scene of his fiction far enough off to 
give it the colour of possibility. His own philo¬ 
sophical notions and the usages of Sparta were the 
real materials out of which he constructed his poli¬ 
tical Bystem. The Cyropaedia is evidence enough 
that Xenophon did not like the political constitu¬ 
tion of his own country, and that a well-ordered 
monarchy or kingdom appeared to him preferable 
to a democracy like Athens. The genuineness of 
the Epilogus or conclusion, in which Xenophon 
shows how the Persians had degenerated since the 
time of Cyrus, is doubted by some critics ; but 
there seem to be no sufficient reasons. The author 
here says that the “ Persians of his time, and the 
rest who were among them, were proved to he 
both less reverential towards the gods and less just 
to their kin, and more dishonest towards others, 
and less courageous in war now than they were 
before ; and if any man has a contrary opinion, he 
will find, if he looks to their acts, that they testify 
to the truth of what I say.” The Cyropaedia is 
one of the most pleasing of Xenophons works, 
and it contains many good hints on the training of 
youth. Xenophon’s remarks are practical; we do 
not find in his writings any thoughts that strike us 
as very profound or new, but we always discover 
careful observation of human life, good sense, and 
honest purpose. The dying speech of Cyrus (viii. 
7) is worthy of the pupil of Socrates, and Cicero 
{de Senectute , 22) has transferred the substance of 
it to enforce his argument for the immortality of 
the soul This passage may be assumed as evi¬ 
dence of Xenophon’s belief in the existence of the 
soul (^vxh) independent of the organised being in 
which it acts. “ I never could be persuaded,” 
says Cyrus, “that the soul lives so long as it is in 
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a perishable body, and that it dies when it is re¬ 
leased from it*” The argument of Xenophon 
bears some resemblance to the argument of Bishop 
Butler, in his Analogy, where he treats of a future 
life (chap. i.). There is an English translation of 
the Cyropaedia , by Maurice Ashley Cow per. 

The Agesilaus ('AyyalKaos) is a panegyric on 
Agesilaus II., king of Sparta, the friend of Xe¬ 
nophon. That Xenophon wrote such a work is 
proved by the list of Diogenes, and the testimony 
of Cicero (ad Fam. v. 12), who considers it a 
monument more glorious than all the statues of 
kings. Some modem critics do not consider the 
extant work as deserving of high praise, to which 
it may be replied, that it will be difficult to find * 
panegyric which is. It is a kind of composition ia 
which failure can hardly be avoided. However true 
it may be, it is apt to be insipid and to appear 
exaggerated. 

The Hipparchicus (‘Iinr apxwds) is a treatise on 
the duties of a commander of cavalry, and it con¬ 
tains many military precepts. One would be in¬ 
clined to suppose that it was written at Athens, 
but this conclusion, like many others from internal 
evidence, is not satisfactory. A strain of devotion 
runs through the treatise; and on this the author 
makes the following remark near the end : “Now 
if any one admire that I have often used the ex¬ 
pression ‘ God willing,’ he must know that if he 
happen to be frequently in a state of danger, he 
will admire the less ; and if he consider, that when 
there is war, the hostile parties form their designs 
against one another, but very seldom know what 
designs are formed against them severally. But all 
these things the gods know, and presignify them 
to whom they please by means of sacrifices, birds, 
voices, and dreams.” 

The treatise on the Horse ('hnriK'fi) was written 
after the Hipparchicus , to which treatise he refers 
at the end of the treatise on the Horse. “ Since,” 
says Xenophon, at the beginning of this treatise, 
“ it happens that I have been accustomed to riding 
a horse for a long time, I consider that I am well 
acquainted with horses, and I wish to show my 
younger friends in what way I think that they 
may best meddle in the matter of a horse.” The 
treatise is not limited to horsemanship, as regards 
the rider: it shows how a man is to avoid being 
cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to be 
trained, and the like. In the beginning of the 
treatise Xenophon refers to a treatise on the same 
subject by Simon. The 'hnrttcfi was translated 
into English-, and printed by Henry Denham, 
London, 1584, 4to. 

The Cynegeticus (Kvvijy* tik6s) is a treatise on 
hunting, an amusement of which Xenophon was 
very fond ; and on the dog, and the breeding and 
training of dogs, on the various kinds of game, and 
the mode of taking them. It is a treatise written 
by a genuine sportsman, who loved the exercise 
and the excitement of the chase ; and it may be 
read with delight by any sportsman who deserves 
the name. 

The two treatises on the Spartan and Athenian 
states (A aK&aipoviwv IIoAiTei'a, and ’Adrjvaiwv 
HoXtrtla) were not always recognised as genuine 
works of Xenophon, even by the ancients. They 
pass, however, under his name, and there is nothing 
in the internal evidence that appears to throw any 
doubt on the authorship. The writer clearly prefers 
Spartan to Athenian institutions. The “ Republic 
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of Athens ” was translated into English by James 
Morris, 1794, 8vo. 

A treatise on the Revenues of Athens (U6pot 
irepi Tipo(r6b<ov) is designed to show how the 
public revenue of Athens may be improved : it 
treats of the mode of increasing the number of re¬ 
sident strangers (ycroiKoi), by improving their 
condition at Athens, which improvement would 
ultimately be beneficial to the revenue, and attract 
strangers ; and it recommends such facilities to be 
given to strangers trading to Athens, as would 
induce them to come to a port where they were 
not compelled, as in many ports, to take mer¬ 
chandise, for want of a good current coin, but 
where they could take silver as a commodity in 
exchange, if they preferred it: he then proceeds to 
discuss the mode of improving the revenue by a 
better management of the Athenian silver mines, 
and to show that provision may thus be made for 
the poorer citizens and other purposes, without 
levying contributions on the allies and the subject 
states. This treatise was translated into English 
by Walter Moyle, 1697, 8vo., and is reprinted in 
his works. Bdckh, in his Public Economy of 
Athens , translated into English by G. C. Lewis, 
has discussed this treatise of Xenophon, and the 
matter of it. 

In the Memorabilia of Socrates, in four books 
('A’lropv'niJLovevg.aTa XwKp&rovs) Xenophon defends 
the memory of his master against the charge of 
irreligion (i. 1) and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth. Socrates is represented as holding a scries 
of conversations, in which he developes and in¬ 
culcates moral doctrines in his peculiar fashion. It 
is entirely a practical work, such as we might 
expect from the practical nature of Xenophon’s 
mind, and it professes to exhibit Socrates as he 
taught. It is true that it may exhibit only one 
side of the Socratic argumentation, and that it does 
not deal in those subtleties and verbal disputes 
which occupy so large a space in some of Plato’s 
dialogues. Xenophon was a hearer of Socrates, an 
admirer of his master, and anxious to defend his 
memory. The charges against Socrates for which 
he suffered were (Mem. i. 1), that “Socrates was 
guilty of not believing in the gods which the state 
believed in, and in introducing other new daemons 
(8a ipopia): he was also guilty of corrupting the 
youth.” Xenophon (c. 1, 2) replies to these two 
charges specifically ; and he then goes on to show 
(e, 3) what Socrates* mode of life was. The 
whole treatise is intended to be an answer to the 
charge for which Socrates was executed, and it is, 
therefore, in its nature, not intended to be a com¬ 
plete exhibition of Socrates. That it is a genuine 
picture of the man, is indisputable, and it is the 
most valuable memorial that we have of the prac¬ 
tical philosophy of Socrates. The Afemorabilia 
will always be undervalued by the lovers of the 
transcendental, who give to an unintelligible jargon 
of words the name of philosophy : it comes too 
near the common understanding (communis sensus) 
of mankind to be valued by those who would raise 
themselves above this common understanding, and 
who have yet to learn that there is not a single 
notion of philosophy which is not expressed or in¬ 
volved by implication in the common language of 
life. The Memorabilia and the Apology of So¬ 
crates ('ArroXoyla Xatcpfrovs ir phs robs t.Uccurrds ) 
have been translated into English by Sarah Field¬ 
ing. The Apology of Socrates contains the reason* 
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which induced Socrates to prefer death to life. It 
is not a first-rate performance ; and because they 
do not consider it worthy of Xenophon, some critics 
would deny that he is the author ; but this is an 
inconclusive reason. Laertius states that Xenophon 
wrote an Apologia , and the original is as likely to 
have come down to us as a forgery. 

In the Symposium (2vpnr6(nov), or ;Banquet of 
Philosophers, Xenophon delineates the character of 
Socrates. The speakers are supposed to meet at 
the house of Callias, a rich Athenian, at the cele¬ 
bration of the great Panathenaea. Socrates, Cra- 
tibulus, Antisthenes, Charmides, and others are 
the speakers. The accessories of the entertainment 
are managed with skill, and the piece is interesting 
as a picture of an Athenian drinking party, and of 
the amusement and conversation with which it 
was diversified. The nature of love and friendship 
is discussed. Some critics think that the Sym¬ 
posium is a juvenile performance, and that the 
Symposium of Plato was written after that of Xe¬ 
nophon ; but it is an old tradition that the Sympo¬ 
sium of Plato was written before that of Xenophon. 
The Symposium was translated into English by 
James Wellwood, 1710, reprinted 1750. 

The Hiero ('Upav t) T vpauini<6s) is a dialogue 
between king Hiero and Simonides, in which the 
king speaks of the dangers and difficulties incident 
to ap exalted station, and the superior happiness 
of tit private man. The poet, on the other hand, 
enumerates the advantages which the possession of 
power - gives, and the means which it offers of oblig¬ 
ing and doing services. Hiero speaks of the burden 
of power, and answers Simonides, who wonders 
why a man should keep that which is so trouble¬ 
some, by saying that power is a thing which a 
man cannot safely lay down. Simonides offers 
some suggestions as to the best use of power, and 
the way of employing it for the public interest. 
It is suggested by Letronne that Xenophon may 
have been led to write this treatise by what he 
saw at the court of Dionysius ; and, as already 
stated, there is a story of his having visited Sicily 
in the lifetime of the tyrant of Syracuse. A trans¬ 
lation of this piece, which is attributed to Elizabeth, 
queen of England, first appeared in an octavo vo¬ 
lume, published in 1743, entitled u Miscellaneous 
Correspondence.” It was also translated, in 1793, 
8vo., by the Rev. James Graves, the translator of 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

The Oecotiomicus (O licovopiKds) is a dialogue 
between Socrates and Critobulus, in which Socrates 
begins by showing that there is an art called Oeco- 
nomic, which relates to the administration of a 
household and of a man’s property. Socrates (c. 
4), when speaking in praise of agriculture, quotes 
the instance of the younger Cyrus, who was fond 
of horticulture, and once showed to the Spartan 
Lysander the gardens which he had planned and 
the trees which he had planted with his own 
hands. Cicero copies this passage, in his treatise 
on Old Age ( de Senectute , c. 17). Xenophon gives 
the same character of Cyrus, in this passage of 
the Oeoonomicus i, which he gives in the Anabasis 
(i. 8, 9), which tends to confirm his being the 
author of the Anabasis, if it needs confirmation. 
In answer to the praises of agriculture, Critobulus 
speaks of the losses to which the husbandman is 
exposed from hail, frost, drought, and other causes. 
The answer of Socrates is that the husbandman 
must trust in heaven, and worship the gods. The 
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seventh chapter is on the duty of a good wife, as 
exemplified in the case of the wife of Ischomachus. 
The wife’s duty is to look after the interior of the 
household; the husband labours out of doors and pro¬ 
duces that which the wife must use with frugality. 
The wife’s duty is to stay at home, and not to gad 
abroad. It is an excellent chapter, abundant in 
good things, worthy of a woman’s careful perusal, 
and adapted to practice. A wife who is perpetually 
leaving her home, is not the wife that Xenophon 
would have. It is a notion which one sees in some 
modern writers, that the attachment of husband 
and wife, independent of the sexual passion, and 
their permanent love after both have grown old, is 
a characteristic of modem society, and that the 
men of Greece and Rome were not susceptible of 
that affection which survives the decay of a woman’s 
youth and beauty. The notion is too absurd to 
need confutation. The duties of a wife, says 
Ischomachus, give her great opportunities, by ex¬ 
ercising which she will not have to fear “ that as 
she grows older she will receive less respect in the 
household, but may be assured that as she advances 
in life, the better companion she becomes to her 
husband and the better guardian of her children, 
the more respect she will receive.” This is one of 
the best treatises of Xenophon. It has been 
several times translated into English. The last 
translation appears to be by R. Bradley, London, 
1727, 8vo. 

A man’s character cannot be entirely derived 
from his writings, especially if they treat of exact 
science. Yet a man’s writings are some index of 
his character, and when they are of a popular and 
varied kind, not a bad index. Xenophon, as we 
know him from his writings, was a humane man, 
at least for his age, a man of good understanding 
and strong religious feelings: we might call him 
superstitious, if the name superstition had a well- 
defined meaning. Some modern critics, who can 
judge of matters of antiquity with as much positive¬ 
ness as if all the evidence that exists were un¬ 
doubted evidence, and as if they had all the evi¬ 
dence that is required, find much to object to in 
Xenophon’s conduct as a citizen. He did not like 
Athenian institutions altogether ; but a man is 
under no moral or political obligation to like the 
government under which he is bom. His duty is 
to conform to it, or to withdraw himself. There is 
no evidence that Xenophon, after his banishment, 
acted against his native country, even at the battle 
of Coroneia. If we admit that his banishment was 
merited, and that is more than can be proved, there 
is no evidence that he did any thing after his ba¬ 
nishment for which an exile can be blamed. If his 
preference of Spartan to Athenian institutions is 
matter for blame, he is blameable indeed. If we 
may form a conjecture of the man, he would have 
made an excellent citizen and a good administrator 
under a constitutional monarchy ; but he was not 
fitted for the turbulence of an Athenian democracy, 
which, during a great part of his lifetime, was not 
more to the taste of a quiet man than France under 
the Convention. All antiquity and all modem 
writers agree in allowing Xenophon great merit as 
a writer of a plain, simple, perspicuous, and un¬ 
affected style. His mind was not adapted for pure 
philosophical speculation: he looked to the practical 
in all things ; and the basis of his philosophy was 
a strong belief in a divine mediation in the govern¬ 
ment of the world. His belief only requires a 
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little correction and modification, to allow us to 
describe it as a profound conviction that God, in 
the constitution of things, has given a moral govern¬ 
ment to the world, as manifestly as he has given 
laws for the mechanical and chemical actions of 
matter, the organisation of plants and animals, and 
the vital energies of all beings which live and move. 

There are numerous editions of the whole and 
of the separate works of Xenophon. The Helle- 
tiica , the first of Xenophon's works that appeared 
in type, was printed at Venice, 1503, fol. by the 
elder Aldus, with the title of Paralipomena, and 
as a supplement to Thucydides, which was printed 
the year before. The first general edition is that of 
K. Boninus, printed by P. Giunta, and dedicated to 
Leo X., Florence, 1516, fol.; but this edition does 
not contain the Agesilaus, the Apology, and the 
treatise on the Revenue of Athens. A part of the 
treatise on the Athenian Commonwealth is also 
wanting. This edition of Giunta is a very good 
specimen of early printing, and useful to an editor 
of Xenophon. The edition by Andrea of Asola, 
printed by Aldus at Venice, 1525, folio, contains 
all the works of Xenophon, except the Apology ; 
though the Apology was already edited by J. 
Reuchlin, Hagenau, 1520, 4to., with the Agesilaus 
and Hiero. The Basel edition, printed by N. Bry- 
linger, 1545, fol. is the first edition of the Greek 
text with a Latin translation. The edition of H. 
Stephens, 1561, fol., contains an amended text, 
and the edition of 1581 has a Latin version. The 
edition of Weiske, Leipzig, 1798—1804, 6 vols. 
8vo., did something towards the improvement of 
the text. The most pretending edition is that of 
Gail, Paris, 6 vols. 4to. 1797—1804 ; a seventh 
volume, in three parts, published afterwards, con¬ 
tains the various readings of three MSS., notices 
on the MSS. and observations, literary and critical, 
and an Atlas of maps and plans. This edition 
contains the Greek text, the Latin version, a French 
version and notes; the Latin version ia that of 
Leunclavius, occasionally corrected ; and the French 
is not entirely new, for the author took the French 
versions already existing of various parts of Xeno¬ 
phon's works. Letronne, ill his article on Xenophon 
(Biog. Univ .), has given an account of this pompous 
edition, which has very little merit. J. G. Schneider 
revised the edition of Zeune, and the various parts 
of the works of Xenophon appeared between 1791 
and 1815. The editions of the several works are 
too numerous to be mentioned. 

Fabricius (Bibliotheca Gracca), Schdll (Geschichte 
der Griechischen Literatur), Letronne {Biog. Univ. 
art. Xenophon ), and Hoffiinann {Lexicon Bibliogra- 
phicum ) will furnish full information about the 
numerous editions and translations. As to the 
seven Epistles attributed to Xenophon, among the 
one and forty so-called Socratic Epistles, the same 
remark applies to them as to most of the Greek 
literary remains of that class \ they are mere rhe¬ 
torical essays. [G. L.] 

XE'NOPHON (H«vo^w5v), minor literary per¬ 
sons. 1. An Athenian, the brother of the poet 
Pythostratus. He wrote a biography of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, and some other works. 
(Diog. Lafe’rt. ii. 59.) 

2. An historical writer* the author of an account 
of Hannibal {ibid.), 

3. A native of Lampsacus, a writer on geo¬ 
graphy, mentioned by Pliny {H,N. iv. 18, vl 31) 
and Solinus (c. 22, 60). He was also in all pro- 
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bability the author of a *€p(ir\ous f mentioned by 
Pliny (vii. 48 ; comp. Voss, de Hist, Gr, p. 510, 
note 84). 

4. A native of Antioch, the author of an ama¬ 
tory narrative, or collection of narratives, entitled 
Bo§i jKowucd. (Suid. 8. v.) 

5. A native of Ephesus, the author of a romance, 
still extant, entitled Ephesiaoa , or the Loves of 
Anthia and Abrocomas (’E^etruucd, rh Karh *Av- 
Qlav /cat ’A 6poK6pyv). The style of the work is 
simple, and the story is conducted without confu¬ 
sion, notwithstanding the number of personages in¬ 
troduced. The adventures are of a very improbable 
kind. Suidas is the only ancient writer who men¬ 
tions Xenophon. The age when he lived is un¬ 
certain. Locella assigns him to the age of the 
Antonines. Peerlkamp regards him as the oldest 
of the Greek romance writers, and thinks that he 
has discovered in other writers of this class traces 
of an imitation of Xenophon. He also maintains 
that Xenophon was not the real name of the author, 
and that, with the exception of Heliodorus, no 
Greek romance writer published his productions 
under liis renl name. 

Since Suidas, Angelus Politianus (in the 15th 
century) was the first writer who mentioned the 
Ephesiaca of Xenophon. But although he had 
quoted a passage from the work, its existence was 
doubted or denied by several scholars of the 17th 
century. Even after an Italian translation by A. 
M. Salvini had been published (in 1723), and the 
Greek text had been printed in 1726, Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, in 1734, denied the existence of the 
original. 

There is but a single manuscript of the work 
known (in the monastery of the Monte Cassino). 
The Greek text was first published by Ant. Cocchi, 
with a Latin translation (London, 1726). This 
edition contains numerous errors. A still worse 
edition was published at Lucca (1781), containing, 
besides the Latin translation of Cocchi, the Italian 
version of Salvini, and the French version of 
Jourdan. Xenophon was still more unfortunate in 
his next editor, Polyzois Kontu (Vienna, 1793). 
A very excellent and carefully prepared edition 
was published by Baron de Locella (Vienna, 1796). 
He procured a fresh collation of the manuscript, 
and availed himself of the critical remarks of 
Hemsterhuis, D’Abresch, and D'Orville ( Miscel - 
laneae Observations, vols. iii.—vi.), and the labours 
of F. J. Bast, who had made preparations for editing 
the work. Locella also prepared a new translation 
and a commentary. The Ephesiaca was reprinted 
by C. W. Mitscherlich, in his Scriptores Erotici 
Graeci. Another good edition is that of P. Hof¬ 
mann Peerlkamp (Harlem, 1818). The most 
recent edition is that of F. Passow (Lips. 1833, in 
the Corpus Scriptorum Eroticorum Graecorum), 

There are German translations by G. A. Btirger, 
Hauslin, E. C. Reiske (or rather his wife), in his 
collections entitled ZurMoral (Dessau and Leipzig, 
1782, and Hellas , Leipzig, 1791), and Krabinger, 
besides one that appeared anonymously. In French 
there are translations by P. Bauche (Paris, 1736). 
and J. B. Jourdan (Paris, 1748). A translation of 
the Ephesiaca also forms the seventh volume of the 
Biblioth&que des Romans traduits du Grec (Paris, 
1797). An anonymous translation, with notes, 
was published at Paris in 1823. The Italian 
translation of Salvini has several times been re¬ 
published. There is also an English translation by 
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Hooke, London, 1727. (Comp. Scholl, Geschichte 
der Griech. Lit. vol. ii. p. 520, &c. ; Hoffmann, 
Lexicon Bibliographicum, s. v.) 

6. A native of Cyprus, the author of a work of 
the same kind as the preceding, entitled Kuirpicucd. 
(Suid. 8. v.) 

7. For some others of this name the reader is 

referred to Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. iii. p. 1, note 
a., p. 833 : comp. Menag. ad Diog. Lacrt . ii. 
59). [C. P. M.] 

XE'NOPHON CEcvo<p<2v), the name of two 
(or more probably three) physicians. 1. A pupil of 
Praxagoras (Oribas. Coll. Medic . xliv. 8, p. 12, in 
Mai's Class. Auct. e Vatic. Codic. Edit. Rom. 1831), 
who must therefore have lived in the fourth cen¬ 
tury b. c., perhaps also in the third. He is pro¬ 
bably the native of Cos mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 6. § 59) ; perhaps also the physician 
quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Chron. ii. 
13, p. 416). It is also shown by M. Littrd 
{Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. pp. 75,76) that be is the 
person alluded to, but not named , by Galen {Com¬ 
ment. in Hippocr. Proynost. i. 4, vol. xviii. pt. ii. 
p. 19) ; and therefore he is perhaps also the phy¬ 
sician mentioned by the same author {De Dieb. 
Decret. ii. 7, vol. ix. p. 872), as having written on 
the subject of critical days. 

2. One of the followers of Erasistratus, who lived 
sqmewhat earlier than Apollonius of Memphis 
(Galen, Introd. c. 10, vol. xiv. p. 700), and there¬ 
fore in the third century b. c., perhaps also in the 
fourth. He is by some modem writers supposed 
to be the same person as the physician mentioned 
above ; but it is hardly probable that the same 
person could have been pupil to both Praxagoras 
and Erasistratus. He wrote a work on the names 
of the parts of the human body. (Galen, l. c.) It 
is not certain which of these two physicans is the 
person quoted by Oribasius {ibid. xlv. 11, p. 41), 
and Soranus. {De Arte Obstetr. p. 257, ed. Diet*.) 

3. A native of Cos, and a descendant of the family 
of the Asclepiadae, who was a physician to the em¬ 
peror Claudius, and who obtained from him certain 
privileges for his native island. He was afterwards 
induced by Agrippina to murder the emperor by 
means of a poisoned feather, which he introduced 
into his mouth under the pretence of making him 
vomit, A. d. 54. (Tac. Ann. xii. 61,67.) [W.A.G.] 

XE / NOPHON,artist8.1. A sculptor, of Athens, 
contemporary with the elder Cephisodotus, in con¬ 
junction with whom he made the statue of Zeus, 
which is described under Cephisodotus, No. 1, 
p. 667, b. In another passage, Pausanias mentions s 
the statue of Fortune, carrying her son Plutus, in 
her temple at Thebes, the face and hands of which, 
the Thebans said, were made by Xenophon of 
Athens, and the rest of the work by a native 
artist, named Callistonicus. (Paus. ix. 16. § 1.) 

2. A sculptor, of Paros, of whom nothing is 
known, beyond the mention of his name by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ii. 59). [P. S.] 

XERXES I. (Es'pfts), king of Persia b.c. 485 
-465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) 
to signify the warrior, but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksatkra and the Sanscrit kshatra , 
a a king.” Xerxes was the son of Dareius and 
Atossa. Dareius was married twice. By his first 
wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had three chil¬ 
dren before he was raised to the throne ; and by 
his second wife, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, he 
had four children after he had become king of 
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Persia. Artabazanes, the eldest son of the former 
marriage, and Xerxes, the eldest son of the latter, 
each laid claim to the succession ; but Dareius 
decided in favour of Xerxes, no doubt through the 
influence of his mother Atossa, who completely 
ruled Dareius. 

Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
b. c. 485. Dareius had died in the midst of his 
preparations against Greece, which had been inter¬ 
rupted by a revolt of the Egyptians. The first care 
of Xerxes was to reduce the latter people to sub¬ 
jection. He accordingly invaded Egypt at the 
beginning of the second year of his reign (b. c. 484), 
compelled the people again to submit to the Persian 
yoke, and then returned to Persia, leaving his 
brother Achaemenes, governor of Egypt. The next 
four years were devoted to preparations for the 
.invasion of Greece. It was his object to collect a 
jjmighty armament, which might not simply be sufli- 
jcient to conquer Europe, but which might display 
’the power and magnificence of the greatest monarch 
of the world. Troops were gathered together from 
all quarters of the wide-spread Persian empire, and 
even the most distant nations subject to his sway 
were required to send their contingents. Critalla 
in Cappadocia was the place of meeting, and there 
they came pouring in, nomad hordes from the 
steppes of central Asia, dark-coloured tribes from 
the rivers flowing into the Indus, and negroes from 
the inland parts of Africa, as well as from all the 
intermediate countries. Immense stores of provi¬ 
sions were at the same time collected from all parts 
of the Persian empire, and deposited at suitable 
stations along the line of march. The fleet was 
furnished by the Phoenicians, Ionians and other 
maritime nations subject to the Persians. An 
agreement also was made with the Carthaginians, 
that they should attack the Greek cities in Sicily 
and Italy, while Xerxes invaded the mother coun¬ 
try. Two great works were at the same time 
undertaken, which might bear witness to the 
grandeur and power of the Persian monarch. He 
ordered that a bridge of boats should be thrown 
across the Hellespont, and that a canal should be 
cut through the isthmus of Mount Athos, on which 
the fleet of Mardonius had been wrecked in B. c. 
492. The bridge across the Hellespont stretched 
from the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic 
side to the coast between Sestos and Madytus on 
the European, where the strait is about an English 
mile in breadth. The work was entrusted to 
Phoenicians and Egyptians ; but after it had been 
Completed, it was destroyed by a violent storm. 
Xerxes was so enraged that he caused the heads 
of the chief engineers to be cut off, and commanded 
that the strait itself should be scourged, and a set 
of fetters cast into it. A new bridge was con¬ 
structed, of which Herodotus has left us a minute 
account (viii. 36). There were in fact two bridges 
formed of two lines of ships; but our limits prevent 
us from entering into the details of their construc¬ 
tion. The canal cut through the isthmus of Mount 
Athos from the Strymonic to the Toronaicgulph was 
about a mile and a half long, and was broad and 
deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast This 
work is said to have occupied a multitude of work¬ 
men for a space of three years. That these works 
were unnecessary is no proof that they were never 
executed ; for Xerxes' invasion of Greece must not 
be judged by the necessities or probabilities of any 
ordinary war. It was rather a lavish display of 
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human life and human labour to gratify the caprice 
and magnify the power of an Eastern despot, than 
simply a military force collected for the conquest 
of a formidable enemy. The cutting of the canal 
through Mount Athos has been rejected as a false¬ 
hood by numerous writers both ancient and modern. 
Juvenal speaks of it (x. 174) as a specimen of 
Greek mendacity, 

“ creditur olim 

Velificatus Athos, et quidquid Graecia mendax 

Audet in historia,” 

and Niebuhr denies it moBt positively as a thing 
quite incomprehensible. ( Vortraye iiber alte Ges- 
chichte , vol. i. p. 403.) But since it is evident that 
Herodotus went in person over the whole ground 
traversed by the Persian army, the mere fact that 
he gives a most minute description of this canal 
(vii. 37) ought to convince every one of its exist¬ 
ence even without any further evidence, since he 
certainly never said that he saw what he did not 
see. There are, however, the most distinct traces 
of it at the present day, as is shown by Lieutenant 
Wolfe, who has given an account of its present 
condition in the article “ Athos” which he wrote 
in the “ Penny Cyclopaedia.” 

In the autumn of b. c. 481 Xerxes arrived at 
Sardis, and early in the spring of the following 
year commenced his march towards the Helles¬ 
pont. So great was the number of the army 
that it was seven days and seven nights in crossing 
' the bridges without a moment of intermission. The 
march was continued through the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese till it reached the plain of Doriscus, which 
is near the sea, and is traversed by the river 
Hebrus. The army was here joined by the fleet, 
which had not entered the Hellespont, but had 
sailed westward round the southernmost promon¬ 
tory of the Thracian Chersonese. At this plain 
Xerxes resolved to number both his land and naval 
forces. The mode employed for numbering the 
foot soldiers was remarkable. Ten thousand men 
were first numbered and packed together as closely 
as they could stand ; a line was drawn and a wall 
built round the place they had occupied, into which 
all the soldiers entered successively, till the whole 
army waB thus measured. There were found to 
be a hundred and seventy of these divisions, thus 

1 making a total of 1,700,000 foot. Besides these 
there were 80,000 horse, and many war-chariots 
and camels, with about 20,000 men. Herodotus 
has left us a most minute and interesting catalogue 
of the nations comprising this mighty army with 
their various military equipments and different 
modes of fighting. The land forces contained 
forty-sir nations. (Herod, vii. 61, foil.) The fleet 
consisted of 1207 triremes, and 3000 smaller vessels. 
Each trireme was manned by 200 rowers and 30 
fighting men ; and each of the accompanying vessels 
carried 80 men according to the calculation of 
Herodotus. Thus the naval force would amount 
to 617,610. The whole armament, both military 
and naval, which passed over from Asia to Doriscus, 
would accordingly amount to 2,317,610 men. Nor 
was this all. In his march from Doriscus to Ther¬ 
mopylae, Xerxes received a still further accession 
of strength. The Thracian tribes, the Macedonians, 
and the other nations in Europe whose territories 
he traversed supplied 300,000 men, and 120 tri¬ 
remes containing an aggregate of 24,000 men. 
f Thus when he reached Thermopylae the land and 
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sea forces amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. 
This does not include the attendants, the slaves, 
the crews of the provision ships, &c., which accord¬ 
ing to the supposition of HerodotuB were more in 
number than the fighting men ; but supposing them 
to have been equal, the total number of male 
persons who accompanied Xerxes to Thermopylae 
reach the astounding figure of 5,283,220! In 
addition to this, there were the eunuchs, concubines 
and female cooks, of whom no one could tell the 
amount, nor that of the beasts of burthen, cattle 
and Indian dogs. (Herod, vii. 184—187.) 

Such vast numbers seem incredible, and have led 
many writers to impeach either the veracity or the 
good sense of the historian. They are rejected 
altogether by Niebuhr in his Lectures on Ancient 
History, who asserts that it is impossible that the 
seventh book of Herodotus can be an historical 
relation, and considers it as founded on the epic 
poem of Choerilus. On the other hand, Heeren is 
disposed to receive the numerical totals, of Hero¬ 
dotus without question. The view which Mr. Grote 
takes is more cautious and is characterized by his 
usual good sense and critical acumen. As the 
subject has occasioned so much controversy, his 
remarks deserve to be quoted at length. “ To 
admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to 
it, is obviously impossible: yet the disparaging 
remarks which it has drawn down upon Herodotus 
are no way merited. He takes pains to distinguish 
that which informants told him, from that which 
he merely guessed. His description of the review 
at Doriscus is so detailed, that he had evidently 
conversed with persons who were present at it, 
and had learnt the separate totals promulgated by 
the enumerators — infantry, cavalry, and ships of 
war, great and small. As to the number of 
triremes, his statement seems beneath the truth, 
as we may judge from the contemporary authority 
of Aeschylus, who in the “ Persae” gives the exact 
number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought at 
Salamis: but between Doriscus and Salamis Hero¬ 
dotus has himself enumerated 647 ships as lost or 
destroyed, and only 120 as added. No exaggera¬ 
tion therefore can well be suspected in this state¬ 
ment, which would imply about 276,000 as the 
number of the crews, though there is here a con- 
fuson or omission in the narrative which we can¬ 
not clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 smaller 
ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, 
are far less trustworthy. There would be little or 
no motive for the enumerators to be exact, and 
every motive for them to exaggerate—an immense 
nominal total would be no less pleasing to the 
army than to the monarch himself — so that the 
military total of land-force and ships’ crews which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at 
Thermopylae, may be dismissed as unwarrantable 

and incredible.Weighing the circumstances of 

the case well, and considering that this army was 
the result of a maximum of effort throughout the 
vast empire — that a great numerical total was the 
thing chiefly demanded — and that prayers for 
exemption were regarded by the great king as a 
capital offence — and that provisions had been 
collected for three years before along the line of 
march — we may well believe that the numbers of 
Xerxes were greater than were ever assembled in 
ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch of 
history. But it would be rash to pretend to guess 
at any positive number, in the entire absence of 
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any ascertained data ; and when we learn from 
Thucydides that he found it impossible to find out 
the exact numbers of the small armies of Greeks 
who fought at Mantineia, we shall not be ashamed 
to avow our inability to count the Asiatic multi¬ 
tudes at Doriscus.” (Hist, of Greece , vol. v. p. 46, 
foil.) 

After the review of Doriscus Xerxes continued 
his march through Thrace in three divisions, and 
along three different lines of road. The tribes 
through which he marched had to furnish a day’s 
meal for the immense host, and for this purpose had 
made preparations many months beforehand. The 
cost of feeding such a multitude brought many of 
the cities of Thrace to the brink of ruin: the city 
of Thasos alone, on account of their possessions on 
the main land, expended no less a sum for this pur¬ 
pose than 400 talents. On reaching Acanthus, 
near the isthmus of Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, 
which received orders to sail through the canal 
that had been dug across the isthmus, to double the 
two peninsulas of Sithonia and Pallene, and await 
his arrival at Therme, afterwards called Thessalo- 
nica (now Saloniki), a little to the east of the 
mouth of the river Axius. After joining his fleet 
at Therme, Xerxes marched through Mygdonia and 
Bottiaeis, as far as the mouth of the Haliacmon. 
Hitherto his march had been through territory sub¬ 
ject to the Persian empire, and he now entered 
Macedonia, the monarch of which reverently ten¬ 
dered his submission, and undertook to conduct 
him further. 

The Greeks had originally intended to defend 
the defile of Tempe, the northernmost entrance of 
Greece, and they sent thither a force of 10,000 
men, in accordance with the urgent desires of the 
Thessalians. But upon arriving there the Greeks 
found that it would be impossible to hold the pass, 
as the Persians could land troops in their rear, and 
there was another pass across the mountains east 
of Tempe,by which the Persians could enter Thes¬ 
saly. The Greeks therefore returned to the isth¬ 
mus about the same time as Xerxes crossed the 
Hellespont. Their retreat was followed by the 
submission of the whole of Thessaly to Xerxes, who 
accordingly met with no opposition till he reached 
Thermopylae. Here the Greeks resolved to make 
a stand. This pass was in one important respect 
better adapted for defence than that of Tempe, for 
the mainland was here separated from the island of 
Euboea only by a narrow strait, so that by defend¬ 
ing the strait with their fleet the Persians could 
not land troops in their rear on the mainland. 
[Accordingly, while Leonidas, king of Sparta, con¬ 
ducted a land force to Thermopylae, his colleague 
Eurybiades sailed with the combined Greek fleet 
to the north of Euboea, and took up his position on 
the northern coast, which faced Magnesia, and which 
was called Artemisium from the temple of Artemis 
belonging to the town of Histiaea. 

The remainder of the history of the invasion of 
Xerxes is so fully related in other articles in this 
work [Thbmistoclbs ; Eurybiades ; Leonidas ; 
Aristbides ; Mardonius], that it is only neces¬ 
sary in this place to give a very brief enumeration 
of the subsequent events. Xerxes arrived in safety 
with his land forces before Thermopylae, but his 
fleet was overtaken by a violent storm and hurri¬ 
cane off the coast of Sepias in Magnesia, by which 
at least four hundred ships of war were destroyed, 
as well as an immense number of transports. The 
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Greeks, who had in a panic deserted Artemisinm 
and sailed to Chalcis in Euboea, thus leaving 
Xerxes at full liberty to communicate with his 
fleet, now took courage, and sailed back to their 
former position at Artemisium. On their arrival 
they found the Persian fleet, which had recovered 
from the effects of the storm, drawn up on the 
opposite coast in the neighbourhood of Aphetae. 
Meantime Xerxes had attempted to force his way 
through the pass of Thermopylae, but bis troops 
were repulsed again and again by Leonidas and his 
gallant band. At last a Malian, of the name of 
Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over the 
mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them to fall 
on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain after 
performing miracles of valour [Leonidas]. On 
the same days on which Leonidas was fighting 
with the land forces of Xerxes, the Greek ships 
at Artemisium attacked the Persian fleet. In the 
first battle, which was not fought till late in the 
day, the Greeks had the advantage, and in the fol¬ 
lowing night the Persian ships suffered still more 
from a violent storm, which blew right upon the 
shore at Aphetae The same storm completely 
destroyed a squadron of the Persian fleet, which 
had been sent to sail round Euboea in order to cut 
off the retreat of the Greeks. The Persian ships 
at Aphetae had been too much damaged to renew 
the fight on the following day, but the day after 
they again sailed out and offered battle to the 
Greeks. The contest lasted the whole day, and 
both sides fought with the greatest courage. Al¬ 
though the Greeks at the close still maintained 
their position, and had destroyed a great number 
of the enemy’s ships, yet their own loss was con¬ 
siderable, and half the Athenian ships was dis¬ 
abled. Under these circumstances the Greek com¬ 
manders saw that it was impossible to remain at 
Artemisium any longer, and their resolution to re¬ 
treat was quickened by the disastrous intelligence 
that Xerxes was master of the pass at Thermo¬ 
pylae. Upon this they forthwith abandoned Arte¬ 
misium and retired to Salamis, opposite the south¬ 
western coast of Attica. 

The Peloponnesians had resolved to retire within 
the peninsula, and to build a wall across the isth¬ 
mus. It was now too late to send an army into 
Boeotia, and Attica thus lay exposed to the full 
vengeance of the invader. The fleet had been 
ordered to assemble at Troezen in order to co-ope¬ 
rate with the land forces for the protection of* the 
Peloponnesus, and Eurybiades bad only remained 
at Salamis at the earnest entreaty of tbe Athenians, 
in order to assist them in the transport of their 
families. They had no time to lose. Themistocles 
urged them at once to remove the women, children, 
and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, and Troe¬ 
zen, and within six days the whole population with 
few exceptions left the country. The greater num¬ 
ber were conveyed to Troezen, where they were 
received most hospitably, and maintained at the 
public expense. Meantime Xerxes had entered 
Phocis, which he laid waste with fire and sword. 
At Panopens he sent a detachment of his army to 
plunder Delphi, while he himself marched into 
Boeotia with the main body of his forces. All the 
people of Boeotia submitted to him with the excep¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Thespiae and Plataea, 
which were deserted by their citizens, and were 
both burnt by Xerxes. Thus he reached Athens 
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without encountering any resistance. But the 
detachment which had been sent against Delphi 
met with a signal defeat: according to tradition it 
was by no mortal hands that they were turned to 
flight, but the god defended his own sanctuary, and 
hurled down immense crags upon the invaders. 
That the Persians failed in their attempt upon 
Delphi must be received as an historical fact; for 
the offerings of the Lydian kings, and others of an 
earlier time, were still seen there by Herodotus ; 
but the means by which they were repulsed must 
remain unknown. About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalerum. He now resolved upon an engagement 
with the Greek fleet The history of this memo¬ 
rable battle, of the previous dissensions among the 
Greek commanders, and of the glorious victory of the 
Greeks at the last, is fully related elsewhere. 
[Thbmistocles.] Xerxes witnessed the battle 
from a lofty seat, which was erected for him on the 
shore of the mainland on one of the declivities of 
Mount Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own 
eyes the defeat and dispersion of his mighty arma¬ 
ment. The Greeks expected a renewal of the 
battle on the following day, but Xerxes now be¬ 
came alarmed for his own safety, and resolved to 
l leave Greece immediately. He was confirmed in 
> his resolution by Mardonius, who undertook to 
l complete the conquest with 300,000 of his troops. 
Xerxes accordingly ordered the fleet to sail to the 
Hellespont, and there to guard the bridge till his 
arrival; he left Mardonius the number of troops 
which he requested, and with the remainder set out 
on his march homewards. His own personal escort 
consisted of 60,000 men under the command of 
Artabazus, and he reached the Hellespont in forty- 
five days from the time of his departure from 
Attica. His troops suffered much in the retreat 
from the want of provisions, and many died of 
hunger ; but the account which Aeschylus gives 
in the “ Persae ” of the dreadful calamities which 
overtook the retreating army is probably much 
exaggerated.* On arriving at the Hellespont, 
Xerxes found the bridge of boats destroyed by a 
storm, and he crossed over to Asia by ship. He 
entered Sardis towards the end of the year, b. c. 
480, humbled and defeated, only eight months 
after he had left it full of arrogance and sure of 
victory. 

^ In the following year, b. c. 479, the war was 
Jcontinued in Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated 
mt Fiataea by the combined forces of the Greeks, 
find on the same day another victory was gained 
lover the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. [ Mardo¬ 
nius. J Next year, b. c. 478, the Persians lost 
their last possession in Europe by the capture of 
Sestos on the Hellespont. Thus the struggle was 
virtually brought to an end, though the war still 
continued for several years longer. We know 
little more of the personal history of Xerxes. Soon 
| after his arrival at Sardis he fell in love with the 
iwife of his brother Masistes, whom he solicited in 
jvain to yield to his desires. In order to gain her, 
he married her daughter Artaynte to his own son 
Dareius ; but shortly afterwards he transferred his 
affections from the mother to the daughter. His 


* See Grote, History of Greece , voL v. pp. 190, 
191, note, where forcible reasons are adduced to 
show that the loss of the army in crossing the river 
Strymon is probably a fable. 
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amour with Artaynte became known to Amestris, 
the wife of Xerxes, by his giving to his favourite 
a cloak which Amestris had woven for him with 
her own hands. Amestris meditated and took 
dire revenge. She obtained possession of the wife 
of Masistes, and mutilated her in a horrible man¬ 
ner. Masistes therefore attempted to escape to 
Bactria with his sons, of which country he was 
satrap, intending there to raise the standard of 
revolt; but Xerxes, who anticipated his object, 
sent some troops after him, who killed both him 
and his sons. (Herod, ix. 108— 113.) In B.C. j 
465 Xerxes, after a reign of twenty years, was 1 
murdered by Artabanus and the eunuch Spami- 
tres, or Mithridates, as he is also called. Arta¬ 
banus was an Hyrcanian by birth, and one of the 
highest officers of his court He had seven sons 
in the prime of life, and resolved to place himself 
upon the throne of Persia and found a new dy¬ 
nasty. For this purpose it was necessary to get 
rid of the sons of Xerxes. According to Ctesias 
and Justin, Xerxes had left only two eons, Dareius 
and Artaxerxes, but Diodorus mentions a third, 
Hystaspes, who was satrap of Bactria and absent 
from court at his father's death. As soon as 
Xerxes was slain, the conspirators informed Artar 
xerxes that Dareius had been the murderer of his 
father, and persuaded the young prince to give in¬ 
stant orders for the execution of his brother. Ar¬ 
tabanus shortly afterwards attempted to murder 
Artaxerxes, but the plot was discovered, and Arta¬ 
banus and hia sons were put to death. (Diod. xi. 
69 ; Ctesias, Pers. c. 29 ; Justin, iii. 1.) 

Herodotus (vii. 187) describes Xerxes as the 
tallest and handsomest man amidst the vast 
host which he led against Greece. His character 
appears to have been worse than most of the Per¬ 
sian monarchs ; for, according to Herodotus, he 
was a coward as well as a cruel tyrant. The three 
last books of Herodotus are the great authority for 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes ; and among 
modern writers the history is best related by Mr. 
Grote in the fifth volume of his History of Greece , 
to which we have been much indebted in drawing 
up the preceding narrative. 

XERXES II. (Eeptas), the only legitimate son 
of Artaxerxes I., succeeded his father as king of 
Persia in b. c. 425, but was murdered after a short 
reign of only two months by his half-brother Sog- 
dianus or Secundianus, who thus became king; 
(Diod. xii. 71 ; Ctesias, Pers. c. 44.) 

XERXES (E ipivs), king of Arsamosata, in the 
western part of Armenia. Polybius relates that 
Antiochus was preparing to lay siege to Arsamo¬ 
sata, but Xerxes submitted to him, and received in 
consequence the daughter of the Syrian king in 
marriage. This Antiochus was probably Antiochus 
III. There are coins of Xerxes extant, of which 
a specimen iB annexed. (Polyb. viii. 25 ; Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, voL ii. p. 73 ; Eckhel 
voL iii. p. 204.> 
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XERXES a son of Mithridates, who 

fell into the hands of Pompey in consequence of 
the insurrection of the town of Phanagoria, where 
he with several of his brothers had been placed for 
security, B. c. 64. He afterwards adorned Pom* 
pey’s triumph at Rome. (Appian, Mithr. 108,117.) 

XIPHARES (H Hpdpys), the son of Mithridates 
and Stratonice, was put to death by his father 
in consequence of the conduct of his mother, of 
which an account is given elsewhere. [Strato- 
nicr, No. 6.] 

XIPHILPNUS, GEO'RGIUS (r^os 6 
H afnAtvos), patriarch of Constantinople, a . d. 1193 
—1199. A few constitutions of his are mentioned, 
the most important of which, Dc Juribus Territo- 
riorum , is published by Leunclayius in his Jus 
Graeco-Romanum, vol. i. p. 203. (Fabric. BiU. 
Graec. vol. xii. pp. 41, 42.) 

XIPHILI'NUS, JOANNES ('ludumjs 6 
AiVoy). 1. Patriarch of Constantinople, a. d. 1066 
—1075, was of a noble family of Trapezus (Tre- 
bizond). He published a few constitutions on ec¬ 
clesiastical matters, which are printed by Leun- 
clavius in his Jus Graeco-Romanum, and also an 
Oration on the Adoration of the Cross, which is 
printed in Gretser’s work on the Cross, Ingolstadt, 
1616, There are also some orations of this Xiphilinus 
published by Ch. Fr. Matthaei under the title of 
“ Xiphilini, Joannis, et Basilii Magni aliquot Ora- 
tiones,” Mosquae, 1775 ; but the writer is unable 
to state what these orations are, as he has not seen 
the book. This Xiphilinus has been frequently 
confounded with his nephew. (Cave, / list. Lit ad 
ann. 1066.) 

2. Of Trapezus, the nephew of the'preceding, 
was a monk at Constantinople, and made an 
abridgement of Dion Cassius from the thirty-sixth 
to the eightieth book at the command of the em¬ 
peror Michael VIT. Ducas, who reigned from a. d. 
1071 to 1078. Xiphilinus did not preserve the 
original arrangement of Dion Cassius, who divided 
his work into books, but he distributed it into sec¬ 
tions (r/x^juora), each of which contained the life 
of an emperor. He omitted the names of the con¬ 
suls, which Dion Cassius always inserted, and 
sometimes he took the liberty to alter and amend 
the original. The work is executed with the usual 
carelessness which characterizes moat epitomes, 
and is only of value as preserving the main facts of 
the original, the greater part of which is lost. As 
an example of the carelessness of Xiphilinus, we 
may mention a passage (lxxi. 32) in which he re¬ 
fers the reader to a previous statement, which is, 
however, omitted in the Epitome. That he omitted 
many statements of considerable importance, and 
which certainly ought to have been preserved even 
in an abridgment, is evident from Zonaras, who 
has preserved many passages of Dion Cassius which 
are omitted by Xiphilinus. [Zonaras.] For edi¬ 
tions and further particulars see Dion Cassius. 

XUTHUS (EoSflor), a son of Hellen by the 
nymph Orseis, and a brother of Dorus and Aeolus. 
He was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he 
became the father of Achaeus and Ion (Eurip. 
Ion. 63, &c.; Apollod. i. 7. § 3). Others state 
that after the death of his father Hellen, Xuthus 
was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers, and 
went to Athens, where he married the daughter of 
Erechtheus. After the death of Erechtheus, Xu¬ 
thus being chosen arbitrator, adjudged the kingdom 
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to his eldest brother-in-law, Cecrops, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was expelled by the other sons 
of Erechtheus, and settled at Aegialos in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. (Paus. vii. 1. § 2; comp. Herod. viL 
94.) [L. S.J 


Z. 

ZACHARIAS (Zaxapias). 1. An ecclesias¬ 
tical writer, commonly known by the name of 
Zachariab Rhetor. He was bishop of Meli- 
tene, and was the author of an ecclesiastical history 
embracing the period from a. j>. 450 to a. d. 491. 
In the judgment of the orthodox Evagrius this 
work was written with a bias in favour of the 
Nestorians. (Evagrius, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6, 7,18 ; comp. 
Nicephorus, xvi. 5, 6, 9, &c.) A Syriac transla¬ 
tion, which bears no author’s name, is claimed aB 
the translation of the work of Zacharias by Asse- 
mann {Bill. Orient, vol. ii. p. 53, &c. ; comp. Le 
Quien, Oriens Christ, i. p. 442). 

2. The preceding should no doubt be distin¬ 
guished from Zacharias sumamed Scholasticus. 
The latter studied philosophy at Alexandria, and 
jurisprudence at Berytus. After some time he 
was made bishop of Mytilene in Lesbos, and while 
in this office was present at the council held at 
Constantinople in a. d. 536, in the Acta of which 
he is several times mentioned. There is still 
extant a work by Zacharias, entitled 'App-vvios. 
It professed to be a dialogue held with a disciple 
of Ammonius, and to contain the substance of a 
discussion held at Alexandria with Ammonias 
himself and one Gessius, a physician. The design 
of the work is to refute the favourite Platonic 
doctrine of the eternity of the universe. ("Ort ov 
arvi/at8ios rep frey 6 tederjuof, dAAct Sij/j.io{ipyr]fxa 
abrov riryx^vez), and the occasion which led to 
its composition was the endeavour of a disciple of 
AmmoniuB who had come to Berytus to spread 
that doctrine, so inimical to the Christian faith. 
The style of Zacharias is formed very much in 
imitation of that of Plato. This dialogue was pub¬ 
lished in Greek and Latin by J. Tarin, in con¬ 
nection with the Philocalia of Origenes (Paris, 
1619). It is also to be found in K. Barth’s edition 
of Aeneas of Gaza (Leipzig, 1655). There is also 
extant a short piece by Zacharias, entitled *A vrlp- 
pr\ais Zaxaplov, imandirov MirvAijvrjs, rbv iru- 
paAoyterpbv rov M avixalov 8ie\4yxov<ra. The 
Greek text has not been printed, but there* is a 
Latin translation of it by F. Turrianus in H. Ca- 
nisii Thesaur. Mon. Eccles. et Hist Antv. 1725, 
vol. v. p. 428. Zacharias is also mentioned as 
having written commentaries on Aristotle. (Cod. 
Bill. Coislin ,; comp. Montfauc. p. 598.) 

3. Patriarch .of Jerusalem; a Latin translation 
of whose Epistola ad Eccles. Hierosol. de Abduc¬ 
tions sua in Persidem (a. d. 614) is contained in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum (vol. xii. ed. Lugd. p. 984). 

4. Patriarch of Alexandria, respecting whose 
synodic letter to Joannes Abdos the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Assemann (Bibl. Orient, ii. p. 145, &c.J. 

5. There are several more ecclesiastics and others 

of this name, respecting whom the reader may con¬ 
sult Assemann (l. c.) and Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. x. 
pp. 635—638). [C. P. M.] 

ZACYNTHUS (Z iicvyBos), a son of Dardanus 
of Psophis who is said to have led a colony to the 
island of Zacynthus, which derived its name from 
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him. (Pans. viii. 24. § 2; Steph. Byz. 8. v. Z dr 
ttvvBos .) [L. S.] 

ZAGREUS (Z ayptis), a eumame of the mys¬ 
tic Dionysus (A *Svvtros x ^ vios ), whom Zeus, in 
the form of a dragon, is said to have begotten by 
Persephone, previously to her being carried off by 
Pluto (Callim. Fragm. 171, ed. Bentl.; Etym. 
Magn. 8. v.; Orph. Hymn. 29 ; Ov. Met. vi. 114; 
Nonnius, Dionys . vi. 264). He was tom to pieces 
by the Titans, though he defended himself bravely, 
and assumed various forms ; and Athena carried 
his heart to Zeus. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 355 ; Lo- 
beck, Aglaopham. p. 547, See.) [L. S.] 

ZALEUCUS ( Zd \ evnos \ the celebrated law¬ 
giver of the Epizephyrian Locrians, is said to have 
been originally a slave employed as a shepherd, 
and to have been set free and appointed lawgiver 
by the direction of an oracle on his enunciating 
some excellent laws which he represented Athene 
as having communicated to him in a dream. (Suid. 
8. v.; Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. x. 17. p. 241, ed. 
Bockh). On the other hand, Diodorus (xii. 20) 
describes him as a man of good family and admired 
for his culture. But in calling him a disciple of 
Pythagoras (comp. Suid. 1. c.; Seneca, Epist. xc. ; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 16 ; Iamblichus, c. 7, 24,27, 30), 
he has made a great anachronism (see Bentley, 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris , p. 334, 
&c.). The story of this connection probably arose 
in much the same way as in the case of Numa 
Pompilius. Suidas also states that the birthplace 
of Zaleucus was Thurii. Timaeus, with more rash¬ 
ness than judgment, denied the personal existence 
of Zaleucus (Cic. de Leg. ii. 6, ad Ait. vi. 1; comp. 
Arist. Pol. ii. 10 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 352). 


* Unless indeed he means to say that each law 
was introduced by a commendatory preface. 
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lations. The authenticity of these is in the highest 
degree suspicious. In their present shape at any 
rate they are modem productions (Bentley, l. o.). 
It is possible that one or two of the regulations 
may have been derived from authentic sources, but 
the preface itself, and the collection of laws, as a 
whole, are unquestionably spurious. From other 
authorities however we get at one or two points 
in the laws of Zaleucus. He first made particular 
enactments concerning the rights of property 
(Strab. vi. p. 398), and interdicted certificates of 
debt (Zenob. Prov. v. 4). Land could not be 
alienated among the Locrians without proof of ab¬ 
solute necessity (Arist./V. ii. 4. § 4). The penalty 
of adultery is said to have been the loss of the 
eves (Aelian, V. H. xiii. 24; Val. Max. v. 5. § 3). 
There is a famous story told by the above-named 
authors of the son of Zaleucus having become liable 
to this penalty, and the father himself suffering the 
loss of one eye that his son might not be utterly 
blinded. The prohibition against dwelling in foreign 
lands (Stob. 1. c.) may perhaps be genuine, as it is 
analogous to what we find at Sparta (Milller, 
Dorians , iii. 11. § 4). It is also probable that the 
code made provision against ha9ty attempts at in¬ 
novation. Whether the law on this subject was 
what Stobaeus (/. c.) describes may be doubted. 
Diodorus (xii. 17) attributes the same law to Cha¬ 
ron das. Zaleucus also enacted various sumptuary 
laws. Among these is said to have been a prohi¬ 
bition of the use of pure wine (Aelian, V. H. ii. 37; 
Athen. x. p. 429). Suidas says that Zaleucus fell, 
fighting for his country. EustathiuB {ad 11, i. 
p. 62) connects with Zaleucus the Btory, that 
among his laws was one forbidding any citizen 
under penalty of death to enter the senate house in 
arms. On one occasion however, on a sudden 
emergency in time of war, Zaleucus transgressed 
his own law, which was remarked to him by ono 
present; whereupon he fell upon his own sword, 
declaring that he would himself vindicate the law. 
Other authors (Diod. xii. 19; Val. Max. vi. 5. § 4) 
tell the same story of Charondas, or of Diodes. 
(Fabric. Bill. Gr. ii. p. 1, &c.; Muller, Dorians , l. c. 
&c.; Heyne, Opusc. Acad. vol. ii.) [C. P. M.] 
ZALMOXIS, or ZAMOLX1S (Z dAfxo^is, ZcU 
pio\£is), said to have been so called from the bear’s 
skin {Zd\pos) in which he was clothed as soon as 
he was bom (Porph. Vit. Pyth. c. 14), according 
to the story current among the Greeks on the 
Hellespont, was a Getan, who had been a slave to 
Pythagoras in Samos, but was manumitted, and 
acquired not only great wealth, but large stores of 
knowledge from Pythagoras, and from the Egyp¬ 
tians, whom he visited in the course of his travels. 
He returned among the Getae, introducing the 
civilisation and the religious ideas which he had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of the 
soul. He persuaded the king to make him a sharer 
of his authority, and was made priest of the chief 
deity of the Getae, and was afterwards himself 
regarded as a deity. He was said to have lived in 
a subterraneous cave for three years, and after that 
to have again made his appearance among the Getae 
(Herod, iv. 95 ; Strab. vii. p. 297, &c.). Hero¬ 
dotus inclines to place the age of Zalmoxis a long 
time before Pythagoras, and expresses a doubt not 
only about the story itself, but as to whether Zal- 
moxiB were a man, or an indigenous Getan deity. 
The latter appears to have been the real state of 
the case. (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. § 173 ; Diog. Laert. 


The date of the legislation of Zaleucus is assigned 
by Eusebius {Chron. Anno 1356, 01. 30. 1) to b.c. I 
660. (Comp. Bentley, l. c .; Wesseling, ad Diod. 
xii. 20 ; Clinton, Fasti Hellenic t, vol. i. anno 660.) 
The code of Zaleucus is stated to have been the 
first collection of written laws that the Greeks 
possessed (Strab. vi. p. 259; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 309) ; nor does there seem sufficient reason 
for restricting this statement to the Greeks of Italy 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. ii. p. 2, note 2). According 
to Ephorus (ap. Strab. vi. p. 260) the laws of 
Zaleucus were founded on those of Crete, Sparta, 
and the Areiopagus. The character of his laws 
generally speaking was severe (Zenobius, iv. 10; 
Diogenianus, iv. 94). They were, however, observed 
for a long period by the Locrians, who obtained, 
in consequence, a high reputation for legal order. 

(Pind. 01. x. 17, Wjuet ydp 'Arpixeia tt6Aiv Aoicpwv 
Z €<pvplwv ; comp. Plat. Tim. p. 20.) The account 
preserved by the scholiast on Pindar (J. c.) from 
Aristotle indicates that a period of civil strife and 
confusion was the occasion which led to the legis¬ 
lation of Zaleucus. One feature of that legislation 
was that definite penalties were attached to the 
violation of the laws, which appears to have been 
a novelty in law-making, penalties having else¬ 
where and till then been determined either by 
ancient custom or by the tribunals before which 
the offender was tried (Strab. vi. p. 260). Stobaeus 
(Serm. xliv. 20. 21 ; comp. Diod. xii. 20, &c.) 
professes to give the preface with which Zaleucus 
introduced his code (Cicero also, de Leg. ii. 6, speaks 
of having seen such a preface*) and various regu- 
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viii. 1; Phot. Cbd. 166.) The Getae believed that 
the departed went to him. Every four years they 
selected a man by lot to go as a messenger to 
Zalmoxis, and tell him what they needed. The 
mode in which the man was killed is described by 
Herodotus (iv. 94 ; comp. Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 
p. 497). The Pythagorean doctrines respecting 
the soul spreading in various forms among the 
barbaric races who came in contact with the Greeks 
seem to have given rise to this whole fable about 
Zalmoxis. [C. P. M.] 

ZANCLUS (Z dyic\os\ a mythical king, and 
son of Gegenus, from whom the town of Zancle in 
Sicily derived its name. (Diod. iv. 85; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ZdyK\y.) [L. S.J 

ZARBIE'NUS (Z apGtrjvis), king of Gordyene, 
made overtures to Appius Claudius, when the latter 
was staying at Antiocheia, wishing to shake off 
the yoke of Tigranes. He was informed against, 
however, and was assassinated with his wife and 
children before the Romans entered Armenia. 
When Lucullus arrived he celebrated his funeral 
rites with great pomp, setting fire to the funeral 
pile with his own hand, and had a sumptuous 
monument erected to him. (Plut. Lucidl. 21, 
29). [C. P. M.] 

ZAREX (Zd/n?£), a hero who was believed to 
have been instructed in music by Apollo, and had 
an heroumnear Eleusis. Pausanias (i. 38. § 4) takes 
him to be a Laconian hero, and the founder of the 
town of Zarex in Laconia. The scholiast on Ly- 
cophron (580) describes him as a son of Carystus 
or Carycus, as a grandson of Cheiron, and as 
the father of Anius by Rhoeo. [L. S.] 

ZARIADRES (Zo pidSpys), the younger brother 
of Hystaspes, was the hero of the celebrated love- 
story of Zariadres and Odatis. [Odatis, Vol. II. 
p. 10.] [C. P. M.] 

ZARZAS or ZARXAS (Z dpCas, Zdp£as), a 
Libyan, commander of a portion of the mercenary 
troops which revolted from the Carthaginians. The 
rebels being pressed by famine, Zarxas, amongst 
others, surrendered himself to Hamilcar, and was 
crucified. (Polyb. i. 84, 85,86.) [C. P, M.] 

ZEGABE'NUS or ZIGABE'NUS EUTHY' 
MIUS. [Euthymius.] 

ZEGABE'NUS, GEO'RGIUS, a Byzantine 
writer of late date, wrote a work on the seven 
vowels and the twenty-four letters (irspl r<Sv 4 ttt& 
(poovTjfVTwv teal vepl rwv €iKO(riTe(rodp<t)v otoi- 
X*lw) in verse, which is extant in MS. in the 
imperial library at Vienna. In the introduction he 
gives a most lamentable account of his condition, 
and describes himself as wanting the first neces¬ 
saries of life. He also wrote and translated some 
other works, which are mentioned by Fabricius 
(Bibl. Graec. vol. xii. p. 47, foil.). 

ZEILAS (ZtjfAas), son of Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, and Ditizele. In consequence of the 
intrigues of his step-mother, Etazeta, Zeilas was 
compelled to take refuge with the king of Armenia. 
At his death Nicomedes left his throne to his 
children by Etazeta, to the exclusion of Zeilas, who 
immediately endeavoured to regain his rights by 
force. After several battles, fought with various 
success, he recovered the throne, probably about 
B. c. 250. He was succeeded by his son Prusias 
about b . c. 228. (Meranon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, 
p- 228, ed. Bekker; Clinton, Fasti Hellen. vol iii. 
p. 413.) [C. P. M.] 

ZELUS (ZfiAoj), the personification of zeal or 
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strife, is described as a son of Pallas and Styx, 
and a brother of Nice. (Hes. Theog. 384 ; Apol- 
lod. i. 2. § 4.) [L. S.] 

ZENAS (Zijvar), a sculptor, known by the 
inscriptions on two busts in the Museum of the 
Capitol Muller states that one of these busts is 
that of the emperor Clodius Albinos, and R. Ro- 
chette says that one of them is that of the emperor 
Macrinus. Whether, by putting these statements 
together, we have the subjects of both works, or 
merely two different opinions respecting one of 
them, we have not the means of deciding. At all 
events, Zenas must have lived about the commence¬ 
ment of the third century of our era. From the 
occurrence of the name Z rjpas on an inscription of 
Aphrodisias (Bockh, Corp. Inscr ., No. 2768, vol. ii. 
p. 512) M. Raoul-Rochette thinks it probable 
that Zenas may have been a native of that place, 
at which the name Zenon was also common. 
[Zenon.] The same writer also points out the 
error of Sillig, who, from the true and a false 
reading of one of the inscriptions above referred to, 
as recorded by different authorities, has inserted in 
his Catalogue two different artists, Zenas and 
Linax. (Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 205, n. 2; 
R. Rochette, Lettre & M. Schom , pp. 428, 429, 
2nd ed.) [P. S.] 

ZENEUS or ZENIS (Zr rets, ZrjvA), of Chios, 
wrote a work on his native country. (Athen. xiii. 
p. 601, f.) As he is only mentioned in this pas¬ 
sage of Athenaeus, it has been conjectured that 
the name may be a mistake, and that we ought 
I to read Xenomedes, who was also an historian 
of Chios. [Xenomedks.] (Muller, Fragm. Hist. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 43, Paris, 1848.) 

ZENICETUS. [Vatia, No. 1.] 

ZENIS. [Zeneus.] 

ZENO. [Zenon.] 

ZENO'BIA, the wife of Rhadamistus, king of 
Armenia, at the accession of Nero, of whom Tacitus 
relates a romantic story. (Tac. Ann. xii. 51.) 

ZENO'BIA, queen of Palmyra. After the 
death of her husband, Odenathus, about a. n. 266, 
she assumed the imperial diadem and purple, as 
regent for her sons, and not only maintained the 
pomp but discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. She appeared in martial attire at the 
head of the troops, she shared their toils both on 
horseback and on foot, she was at once liberal and 
pnident in the administration of the revenues, 
strict in dispensing justice, merciful in the exercise 
of power. But not content with enjoying the 
dignified independence gratefully conceded by Gal- 
lienus and tolerated by Claudius, she sought to 
include all Syria, Asia, and Egypt within the 
limits of her sway, and to make good the title 
which she claimed of Queen of the East. We 
have seen elsewhere [Aurelianus] that by this 
rash ambition she lost both her kingdom imd her 
liberty. Loaded with costly jewels, fettered hand 
and foot with shackles of gold, she was led by 
a golden chain, before the chariot of Aurelian, along 
the Sacred Way, while all Rome gazed, with eager 
curiosity, on the Arabian princess. Profiting, by 
the clemency of her conqueror, she passed the re¬ 
mainder of her life with her sons [Herbnnianus ; 
Timolaus], after the manner of a Roman matron, 
in the vicinity of Tivoli, nigh to the gorgeous 
villa of Hadrian, on an estate which still bore her 
name when Pollio wrote her history. 

One black stain is attached to the memory of 
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Zenobia. It is recorded that, stimulated by the 
jealousy of a stepmother, she consented to the 
death of her husband, because he seemed to prefer 
Herodes his son by a former wife, to Herennianus 
and Timolaus, his children by herself. This charge, 
not improbable in itself when we recollect the 
vindictive passions which so often rage in the ze¬ 
nana of an Eastern despot, is characterised by Gib¬ 
bon as a very unjust suspicion, but he forgets that 
it rests upon the same authority with nearly all 
the particulars which he has admitted without 
hesitation in regard to her career, the rumours, 
namely, collected by the Augustan historian. The 
fact that speedy vengeance was inflicted on the 
assassin may have been dictated by remorse and 
prudence. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig. Tyrann.; comp. 
Zonar. xii. 27.) [W. R.] 



ZENO'BIUS (1t]v66ios\ sometimes erroneously 
called Zenodotus, was a writer who lived at 
Rome in the time of Hadrian. He was the author 
of a collection of proverbs, which was an epitome 
of the works of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and Didymus of 
Alexandria. The latter were themselves by no 
means the most ancient compilers of works of that 
kind. Zenobius, Athenaeus, and Suidas attribute 
works on proverbs to Aristotle, Clearchus of Soli, 
Theaetetus, Chrysippus, &c. In the work of Ze¬ 
nobius the proverbs are arranged alphabetically, 
and divided into hundreds. The last division is 
incomplete, the total number collected being 552. 
This collection was first published by Phil. Junta 
(Florence, 1497). It was next published in the 
Aldine collection of fabulists. There is a separate 
edition by Vincentius Opsopoeus (Hagenau, 1575). 
It is also found in the collection of Andreas Schot- 
tus {Uapoifilai ’EA ArjpiKcd, Antverp, 1612). A 
Latin translation was published by Gilbertus Cog- 
natus (Basil. 1559). Zenobius was also the author 
of a Greek translation of Sallust, which, so far as 
is known, is not extant; a work entitled rtved- 
Aiox<fi/, addressed to the emperor Hadrian, and 
some other work. (Suid. s. v.; Fabric. BiU. Graec. 
vol. v. p. 109; Scholl, Geschichte der Gricch. Lit. 
vol, ii. p. 540.) 

There was another grammarian of this name, 
the author of an epigram (ap, Brunck, ii. p. 
402). [C. P. M.] 

ZENO'BIUS, St. (Z^oSioy), a native of Aegae 
in Cilicia, bom of Christian parents, and carefully 
brought up. He at first studied medicine, and 
practised with great skill and liberality, giving 
advice and medicines gratuitously, and also nourish¬ 
ment to such as were in want of it. He afterwards 
became bishop of Aegae, and during the persecution 
under Diocletian was put to death together with 
his sister Zenobia by Lysias, the prefect of Cilicia 
about the year 304. An interesting account of his 
life and death is given by Simeon Metaphrastes, 
ap. Suriura, De Probatis Sandor . Historiis, vol. v. 
Oct 30. See also Mend . Graec. vol. i. Oct 31; 


I Bzovius, Nomendator Sandor. Profession Me- 
dicor. Oct. 30. 

2. The physician mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccles . viii. 13) as having been a presbyter at 
Sidon, who was also put to death during the per¬ 
secution under Diocletian, about the year 304, ap¬ 
pears to have been a different person. [W. A.G.] 

ZENODO'RUS (ZrjydSwpos), tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis and the surrounding country, disturbed his 
neighbours by his predatory incursions, and was 
in consequence deprived by Augustus of almost all 
his possessions, which were given to Herod about 
a c. 24. When Augustus came to Syria in b. c. 
20, Zenodorus appeared before the emperor to beg 
for a restitution of his dominions, but he died 
suddenly at Antioch in the course of the same 
year, and the remainder of his territories was like¬ 
wise bestowed upon Herod. There are coins extant 
struck by Zenodorus. The specimen annexed 
contains on the obverse the head of Augustus, and 
on the reverse that of Zenodorus. (Joseph. AnL 
xv. 10. §§ 1—3, B. J. i. 15. s. 20. § 4 ; Dion Cass, 
liv. 9; Strab. xvi. p. 766; Eckhel,vol. iii. p. 496.) 
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ZENODO'RUS, a Greek artist, whose native 
place is not stated ; but, from the fact of his begin¬ 
ning his career in Gaul, Thiersch conjectures that 
he may have been a native of Massilia. He flou¬ 
rished in the reign of Nero, and was distinguished 
alike for the two immense colossi which he erected, 
and for the beauty with which he executed deli¬ 
cate works in silver-chasing. He made for the 
Arvemi, in Gaul, a colossus of Mercury, which 
sui passed all similar works in magnitude, and which 
cost forty millions of sesterces (335,000^., according 
to the most probable reading, HS. CCCC), and 
which occupied the artist ten years in its con¬ 
struction. While engaged on this great work, he also 
employed himself in silver-chasing, and copied the 
engraving on two cups by Calamis with such skill 
that the difference of the workmanship could 
scarcely be detected (ut vix u/la differentia esset 
artis). He was supplied with the originals by 
Dubius Avitus, the governor of the province, who 
had obtained them from his uncle Cassius Silanus, 
to whom they had been presented by his pupil 
Germanicus. After the proof of his skill in the 
statue of Mercury, Zenodorus was invited to Rome 
by Nero to make the colossal statue of that em¬ 
peror, which he set up in front of the golden house, 
and which was afterwards dedicated afresh by 
Vespasian as a statue of the Sun. It was 110 
feet in height Pliny tells us that he saw the work 
in the artist's studio, and was astonished at the 
striking likeness exhibited, not only in the clay 
model, but even in the earlier stagfe, the frame¬ 
work or skeleton of little sticks, which formed the 
groundwork of the whole work. (Mirabamur in 
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qfficma non modo ex argilla similitudinem insignem , 
verum et ex parvis admodum surculis , quod primum 
opens instaurati fuit.) But this extraordinary 
work betrayed a great defect in the technical know¬ 
ledge of the artists of that age, namely that the 
refinements in the art of casting bronze, which gave 
such exquisite beauty and even varied power of 
expression to statues made of the Delian or Aegi- 
re tan or Corinthian mixtures, had been forgotten. 
Pliny’s words are: — Ea siatua indicant interisse 
fundendi aeris scientiam , cum et Nero largiri aurum 
argentumque paratus esset , et Zenodorus scientia 
fingendi caelandique nulli veterum postponeretur. 
His meaning cannot be that the art of casting 
bronze , in the most literal sense, had perished, for the 
statue was cast in bronze, and besides, many works 
in bronze are mentioned, and some still exist, of 
a period subsequent to this, in which the mere cast¬ 
ing is faultless.* Neither, as Pliny expressly says, 
was the defect in the form of the model or in the 
ornamental chasing of the surface, for in these arts 
( fingendi caelandique) Zenodorus was inferior to 
none of the ancients. Nor was it in any want of 
suitable materials, for u Nero was prepared to 
lavish gold and silver,” if they were required to 
make the proper compound. (We have here, no 
doubt, an allusion to the fable respecting the com¬ 
position of the aes Corinthiacum by the mixture 
of copper or bronze with the precious metals.) It 
can hardly be supposed even that the numerical 
proportions of the ancient mixtures were forgotten. 
There remains, we think, no doubt that the know¬ 
ledge, which Pliny states to have been lost, was 
that of the more refined processes of the art, such as 
the proper temperature, and those other conditions 
which no mere rules can preserve. This view is 
confirmed, as Thiersch has Bhown, by the state¬ 
ment? of Pliny respecting the processes adopted 
by the statuaries of his time. We may also refer 
the reader to Thiersch for an account of the sub¬ 
sequent history of the colossus of Nero. (Plin. 
H.N. xxxiv. 7. s. 18; Thiersch, Epochen , pp. 307 
—313 ; Muller, Archaol. d. Kunst , § 197. 

In the MSS. of Pliny we have the confusion, 
which is so frequently made, between the names 
Zenodorus and Zenodotus; but there is no doubt 
that the former is the true reading. [P. S.] 

ZENO'DOTUS (Zwdboros). 1. Of Ephesus, 
a celebrated grammarian, was the first superin¬ 
tendent of the great library at Alexandria, in which 
office he was succeeded by Callimachus. He lived 
during the reigns of the first and second Ptolemies, 
the son of Lagus and Philadelphus, but as he was 
probably not appointed librarian till the reign of 
Philadelphus, he may be said to have flourished 
about b. c. 280. Suidas places him under the first 
Ptolemy, and says that he educated the children of 
Ptolemy; but it is more probable that these were 
the children of Philadelphus than of the first Pto¬ 
lemy. Zenodotus was a pupil of the grammarian 
Philetas, who was probably also the instructor of 
Philadelphus. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 


* Some interpreters have supposed Pliny to 
mean that w the art of casting in bronze was lost,” 
and therefore (rather a considerable conclusion to 
be “ understood ”) the statue was made of marble. 
Of many arguments which disprove this view, it 
may suffice to mention the decisive one, that in 
this part of his work Pliny is Bpeaking of bronze 
works only. 
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delphus together with his twogreat contemporaries, 
Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron the Chalci- 
dian, to collect and revise all the Greek poets. 
Alexander, we are told, undertook the task of 
collecting the tragedies, Lycophron the comedies, 
and Zenodotus the poems of Homer, and of the 
other illustrious poets (Homeri poemata et reliquo - 
rum inluslrium poeiarum). This important state¬ 
ment, preserved by the Scholiast on Plautus, from 
the commentary of Tzetzes on the Plutus of Ari¬ 
stophanes, has given rise to much discussion. By 
“ the other illustrious poets,” Welcker supposed 
that the epic poets, and Miiller that the lyric poets 
were intended ; but as it was evidently the inten¬ 
tion of Philadelphus to make a complete collection 
of the Greek poets, there is no reason why we 
should not take the words of the Scholiast in their 
plain obvious meaning, and believe that Zenodotus 
made a collection of all the other illustrious poets 
both epic and lyric. It has been shown satisfac¬ 
torily by more than one modern writer that Zeno¬ 
dotus made a collection of all the poems belonging 
to the epic cycle, and that his labours were not 
confined to the Iliad and Odyssey. It was, how¬ 
ever, to the latter poems that he devoted his chief 
attention. Hence he is called the first Aiopdtar+is 
of Homer, and his recension (A topOcocris) of the 
Iliad and Odyssey obtained the greatest celebrity. 
It iB frequently quoted by EuBtathius, the Venetian 
Schol ia,and other grammarians under various titles, 
such as, rj ZrjvoSdrc/os, rj Z*jvo54tov, t) Z rjvoddrov 
SidpOaxrts, al Zrjvoddrovy al Zt\vo$6tov 5 lopOwcrus, 
rd ZrivoMrov, Tct ZrjvoSSrcia, See. The corrections 
which Zenodotus applied to the text of Ilomer 
were of three kinds. 1. He expunged verses. 2. 
He marked them as spurious, but left them in his 
copy. 3. He introduced new readings or trans¬ 
posed or altered verses. Examples of these cor¬ 
rections are given by Clinton. (Fasti Hell. vol. iii. 
p. 491, foil.) The great attention which Zenodotus 
paid to the language of Homer caused a new 
epoch in the grammatical study of the Greek 
language. The results of his investigations re¬ 
specting the meaning and the use of words were 
contained in two works which he published under 
the title of a Glossary (rA.»<r<rai, Schol. ad Apoll, 
Rhod. ii. 1005 ; Schol. ad Theocr. v. 2) and a Dic¬ 
tionary of barbarous or foreign phrases (A«|ets 46vi- 
«al, Galen, Gloss. IJippocr. s. w. irefa and TreAAo). 
It was probably from his glossary, as Wolf has 
remarked, that the grammarians took the few ex¬ 
planations of the passages of Homer, which they 
cite under the name of Zenodotus, since it is very 
doubtful whether he wrote Commentaries ({mopvy- 
para) on Homer. Athenaeus likewise quotes two 
other works by Zenodotus, one called ’Emropal 
(x. p. 412, a), and the other *1 (rropuck vnoprfjpara 
(iii. p. 96, f), but it is doubtful whether they were 
written by this Zenodotus, or by Zenodotus the 
Alexandrine mentioned below. (Wolf, Prolegom. 
ad Horn.; Heffter, De Zenodoto ejusque studiis 
Homerids , Brandenburg, 1839; Diintzer, De Zeno* 
doti Studiis Homerids , Gottingen, 1848; Grafenban, 
Geschichte der Klassichen Philologies vol. i. pp. 379, 
430, 534, 542, vol. ii. p. 32.) 

2. Of Alexandria, a grammarian, lived after 
Aristarchus, whose recension of the Homeric poems 
he attacked. He is distinguished by the epithet 
h 4v torsi nK^Qeis by Suidas, who assigns the fol¬ 
lowing works to him; 1. Ilpbr ret for’ *A piordpxov 
tosrovpe va tou nonprov, 2. Ilpbs nAehwa irecl 
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&ewv. 3. II *p\ T7)s *Ojt«jpuo}i c rvrriQtias. 4. A&reu 
'OfxripiKuv iiropnifxdreov. 5. Ely rfyv 'H <rt6Bov &(o- 
yovlar. Suidas mentions only two grammarians 
of the name of Zenodotus, the Ephesian and the 
Alexandrine ; but besides these we read of two 
others, Zenodotus 6 MaAAd/rTjy, that is, of Mailus 
(Theon, ad Arat. Pkaen. 33); and Zenodotus 6 
Kpar^re/oy, that is, a disciple of Crates. (Schol. ad 
Horn. II. xxiii. 79.) Wolf thinks ( Prolegom . 
p. cxcix.) that the two last are the same person as 
the Alexandrine; that he was called of Mailus 
from the place of his birth, the Alexandrine from 
the place of his residence, and the Cratetean , 
from his being a disciple of Crates, who was also a 
native of Mailus. He remarks that as Crates was 
the great opponent of Aristarchus, his disciple 
would naturally be the adversary of the same great 
scholar. It may readily be admitted that Zeno¬ 
dotus of Mailus and Zenodotus the disciple of 
Crates are the same person ; but it appears impro¬ 
bable that the same person should have had two 
such opposite surnames as 6 4v ficrrei and MaX\c6- 
rrjs. We are therefore disposed to adopt the views 
of Diintzer and other scholars that there were three 
grammarians of this name, 1. Zenodotus of Ephesus, 

2. Zenodotus of Alexandria, and 3. Zenodotus 
of Mailus, the disciple of Crates. It is very likely 
however that some of the works assigned by Suidas 
to the Alexandrine were written by the disciple of 
Crates. (Diintzer, De Zenodoti Studiis Homericis , 
pp. 24, 25.) 

3. Of Troezen, wrote a history of Umbria, in 
which he spoke of the rape of the Sabine women. 
(Dionys. ii. 49 ; Plut. Rom. 14.) 

4. The Stoic, a disciple of Diogenes, wrote an 
Epigram on Zenon, which is quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 29, 30). 

5. The Epigrammatist, one of whose epigrams 
is preserved in the Greek Anthology (vii. 315). 

6. The Aetolian, mentioned by Caesar Ger- 
inanicus at the commencement of his Commentary 
on the Phaenomena of Aratus. 

7. A Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a fa¬ 
vourite of Proclus, whom he succeeded in his school. 
(Phot. Cod. 181, p. 127, a. 3, Cod. 242, p. 346,a. 
24, ed. Bekker.) 

8. The Sophist, more usually called Zenobius. 
[Zenobius.] 

ZENON (Zrjvau'), historical. 1. An officer in 
the service of Antiochiis the Great, who left him 
in charge of the city of Sardis, when he himself 
went to Apamea (Liv. xAvii. 44). 

2. An officer in the service of king Philippus. 
He was one of the governors of Athamania, being 
stationed at Theium. When Athamania revolted, 
he held out against the insurgents for a few days, 
but was eventually compelled to retire. When 
Philippus invaded Athamania, Zenon was sent to 
take possession of Ethopia. He found it neces¬ 
sary, however, to retire to a stronger position when 
attacked by the Athamanians. The greater part 
of his forces were killed ; he himself with a few 
others escaped to the king. (Liv. xxxviii. 1, &c.) 

3. Son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was crowned 
king of Armenia by Germanicus at Artaxata, a. d. 
Iff. From the name of the city where he was 
crowned, the name Artaxias was bestowed upon 
him. (Tac. Annal. ii. 56.) 

4. Sumamed Cotylas, tyrant of Philadelphia, 

mentioned by Josephus. {Ant. Jud. xiii. 8. § 1, 
Bell Jud. i. 2. § 4.) [C. P. M.] 

vol. m. 
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ZENON (Z^vwv), philosophers. 1. Of Citium* 
a city in the island of Cyprus, founded by Phoe¬ 
nician settlers. He was the son of Mnaseas. Some 
authorities assign other names to his father, but 
with less probability (Diog. Laert. vii. 1, ib. Me- 
nag.). He is said to have been early won over to 
the pursuit of philosophy through books of the 
Socratics, which his father was accustomed to 
bring back from Athens when he went thither on 
trading voyages ; and to have devoted himself to it 
entirely when (through the direction of an oracle, 
as is said) at the age of 22, or, according to others, 
30 years, having been shipwrecked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Peiraeeus, he was led to settle in 
Athens {ibid. 2, 4, 5, 28). Whether he lost all 
his property in the shipwreck (Seneca, de Tranqu, 
Animi , c. 14 ; Plut. de cap. ex host. Utilitate , p. 87, 

а) , or, what is considerably less likely, remained 
in possession of a fabulous fortune of 1000 talents 
(Diog. Lafe'rt. vii. 13, comp.15,22,5), his moderation 
and contentment had become proverbial (Z^voavos 
eynpar for epos, Diog. Laert. 27, &c., comp. 26,13, 
16 ; Suid. s. ».), and an admiring recognition of 
his virtues shines through even the ridicule of the 
comic poets (Philemon, Posidippus, &c. ; Diog. 
Laert. vii. 27, &c.; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. p. 413). 
Though weakness of body is said to have first de¬ 
termined him to live rigorously and simply (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1 ; Antig. Caryst.a;). Aiken, xii. 2), and 
harden himself (Diog. Laiirt. 26, &c.), yet an in¬ 
clination for being independent of want seems 
nlready at an early period to have come in as an 
additional motive, and to have led him to the 
cynic Crates, to whom, however, he could only 
attach himself with a twofold reservation ; for he 
could not adopt either the contempt for established 
usages which characterised their mode of life, nor 
their scorn of free and comprehensive knowledge 
{Ibid. 3, 17, 22). Yet he seems to have been still 
entirely under their influence when he wrote his 
TIo\tT(!a {Ibid. 4 ; comp. Plut. de Alex, fortit. i. 

б) . When it was that, against the dissuasion of 
Crates, he betook himself to the Megaric Stilpo 
(Diog. LaSrt. vii. 24. 2), we do not learn; and 
equally scanty are the accounts which we have 
respecting hia intercourse with the two other con¬ 
temporary Megarics, Diodorus Cronus and Philon 
(ibid. 16, 25, 15, 16) on the one hand, and with 
the Academics, Xenocrates and Polemon (ibid. 2, 
35, comp. Suid. s. r.) on the other. Only from the 
logic of the Stoics we see that in this branch of 
Rcience they approached considerably nearer to the 
Megarics than to the Academics. The period 
which Zenon thus devoted to study is extended 
by one unnuthenticated statement to twenty 
years. (Diog, Laert. vii. 4, comp. 2.) At its 
close, and after he had developed his peculiar 
philosophical system, to which he must already 
have gained over some disciples, he opened his 
school in the porch adorned with the paintings of 
Polvgnotus (Stoa Poicile), which, at an earlier 
time, had been a place in which poets met (Era¬ 
tosthenes in Diog. Laert. vii. 5). From it his 
disciples were called Stoics, a name which had 
before been applied to the above-mentioned poets, 
and by which also the grammarians who assembled 
there probably at a later time were known. Pre¬ 
viously his disciples were called Zenonians. Among 
the warm admirers of Zenon was king Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedonia: for although the cor¬ 
respondence between the two, professing to havp 
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reference to an invitation of the king, which Zenon 
declined (Diog. Laert. vii. 7, &c.), » unniistake* 
ably the invention of a later rhetorician (see Aldo- 
brandinus on the above passage), it is well esta¬ 
blished that a close intimacy subsisted between 
them, kept up through Persaeus and Philonides, 
disciples of the philosopher, and companions of the 
king (Ibid, 9. G, 13—15,3G ; Arrian, Epict, iii. 13; 
Siiuplic. in Eptctei. Enohtr . c. 51; Aelian, V, H. is. 
26). Zenon is also said to have attracted the 
attention of the Egyptian Ptolemaeus (Diog. Laert 
vii. 24 ; in Stobaeus, Serin, xxxi. however, with 
reference to the same story, ambassadors of Anti- 
gonus are spoken of). Much more honourable, 
however, is the confidence and esteem which the 
Athenians showed towards him, stranger as he 
was ; for although the well-known story that they 
deposited the keys of the fortress with him, as the 
most trustworthy man (Diog. Lae’rt 6), may be a 
later invention, there seems no reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the decree of the people by 
which a golden crown and a public burial in the 
Cerameicus were awarded to him, because, during 
his long residence in Athens, by his doctrines and 
his life spent in accordance with them, he had 
conducted the young men who attached themselves 
to him along the path of virtue and discretion 
(Diog. Laert. 10, &c., 6, 15). The Athenian citi¬ 
zenship, however, he is said to have declined, that 
he might not become unfaithful to his native land 
(Plut. de Stoicar. repugn, p. 1034, a ; comp. Diog. 
Laert. 12), where in return he was highly esteemed 
(Ibid. 6). For the rest, we have preserved some 
not very characteristic traits from his life, in part 
from the works of the elder Stoics, as Persaeus, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus (Ibid. 1, 15). From 
them we see that he was of an earnest, if not 
gloomy disposition (Ibid. 16, comp. 26 ; Sidon. 
Apollinaris, Epist. ix. 9); that he loved to with¬ 
draw himself from the great crowd, and to walk 
about with only two or three (Diog. Laert. 14) ; 
that he was fond of burying himself in investiga¬ 
tions (ibid. 15), had a dislike to prolix and elabo¬ 
rate speeches (ibid. 18, 22; Stob. Serm. xxxiv.), 
and was clever and ready at short telling answers. 
(Diog. Laert. 19, &c., 23, &c. ibid. Menag.) 

We are not able to ascertain with certainty 
either the year of Zenon’s birth, or that of his 
death, and cannot regard as accurate the state¬ 
ments that he came to Athens at the age of 22 or 
even 30 years, that he pursued his philosophical 
studies for 20 years, and presided over his school 
for 58 years (Diog. Laert. 28), even though we 
should prefer the statement that he reached the 
age of 98 (ibid.), to that of his disciple Persaeus, 
according to which he was only 72 years old when 
he died. He is said to have been still alive in 
the 130th Olympiad (ibid. 6), and this is certainly 
in accordance with the statements which make him 
a disciple of Polemon, who became president of the 
Academic school in 01. 116. 2, and also with what 
we are told about his intercourse with Antigonus 
Gonatas, who came to the throne in OL 124, and 
with Arcesilas (Cic. Acad. i. 9,13, ii. 24). Of his 
writings for the most part only the titles are 
quoted (Diog. La£rL 4), The enumeration that 
we possess can hardly be complete, yet it shows us 
to some extent ta what objects his investigations 
were chieHy directed. We have mention of works 
upon the ethic of Crates (Kpdrqrot Wi/cd),on the 
life spent according to UAture (irepl row Kara. 
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(pvaiv fiiov) ; on impulse, on the nature of man 
(irepl dpfxjjs t) mpl avdpunrou (pbaetos, comp. 87) ; 
on the affections (irspl comp. 110); on the 

fitting (ircpl rod KaQi\KovTos) ; on law (w (pi vo- 
pov), besides the Politeia mentioned above; on 
Grecian education (irepl *EAA rjvtKrjs ircuSems); 
the art of love (epoortK^ Of writings re¬ 

lating to physics we find mentioned one on the 
universe (nepl rov SAou, comp. 142, 43, 45); 
on essence (irepl ovalas , 134); on signs (nepl 
aiiptiuv ); on the sight (irepl Jtycws). The con¬ 
tents of the following seem to have been of a 
logical kind: on the idea (ircpl rov \6yov, 39, 
40); treatises (HiarpiSal, 134); on verbal ex¬ 
pression (wepl A; Solutions (A&reis), and 
Refutations (focyxot). Besides these there are 
attributed to him works on Poetry (ircpl iroiijTuojs 
topodaws ); Homeric Problems (npoSAr/pdruy 
'Optipucuy irdyre, comp, Diog. Laert viii. 48); a 
work entitled Ka6o\ucd; Commentaries (’Airo- 
pvTjpovebjMTa ); and one on the Pythagorean doc¬ 
trines (UvdayopiKd). 

The writings of Chrysippus and later Stoics 
seem to have obscured those of Zenon, and even 
the warm adherents of the school seem seldom to 
have gone back to the books of the latter, still less 
the authorities yet remaining to us. They give, and 
often confusedly enough, sketches of the Stoic sys¬ 
tem, but it is only as special occasions present them¬ 
selves that they notice what belongs to the several 
framers of the system, and in what they differed 
from each other, and from the later Stoics. Con¬ 
sequently we can only determine in the general, 
and often merely by conjecture, how far Zenon 
himself had conducted the doctrine, and still less 
how he gradually arrived at the outlines of it. At 
first he appears to have attached himself to the 
Cynics. This is confirmed not only by the above- 
mentioned authorities, but by the little that has 
been preserved out of or respecting his Politeia 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 32, 121, 129; Theodoret. Gr. 
Aff. cur. iii. p. 780 ; Plutarch in the above-quoted 
passages); and it is not unlikely that it was there 
that he gave occasion to the assertion of the later 
Stoa, that Cynism was the near way to virtue 
(dvou rby K vviapbu arvvropov in* bper^v bbdv. 
Diog. Laert. 121, ibid. Menag.). In his treatises 
(biarpiSal) also there must still have been a good 
deal of Cynism. (Sext. Erap. adv. Math. xi. 191 ; 
Ilypot. iii 245, comp. 205.) 

The need of a foundation and completion of 
ethic by means of logic and physic, led Zenon to 
approximate to the Academics, and in some degree 
algo to Aristotle. The threefold division of phi¬ 
losophy he had explained in his treatise on the 
Idea, and had anticipated the succession which 
was adopted also by Chrysippus and others,— 
Logic, Physic, Ethic (Diog. Lae'rt. 39, &c.). But 
he is certainly not the originator of the compre¬ 
hensive schematism in which we find the logie and 
physic of the Stoics treated (Ibid. 84). In his 
treatment of logic, he was even behind his prede¬ 
cessors (Cic. de Fin. iv. 4). His short and narrow 
conclusions needed a more explicit foundation to be 
able to withstand the objections of the Academics 
in particular (Id. de Nat. Deor. ii. 7). To show 
the necessity of a scientific treatment of logic, he 
urged that the wise man must know how to avoid 
deception (Id. Acad. ii. 20). Without doubt he re¬ 
ferred our cognitions to impressions, and these to 
affections of the soul (Irtpoidaeis ttjs tj/i/xijt, 
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Sext. Emp. ado. Mali. vii. 228, 230, 236), more 
exact definitions of which were attempted by 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and others, who deviated the 
one from the other, showing clearly that none such 
had been established by Zenon. In like manner the 
division of conceptions, or representations (<pavra- 
<riai ) into such as were credible (mdaval), incredible 
(Airidai'ot), at once credible and not credible, and 
such as were neither credible nor incredible ; and 
further into true and false, &c., may very likely 
have been made by Zenon (Ibid. 242, &c.). It lay 
at the basis of the subdivision of true conceptions into 
comprehensible (KaraA'jjTrTtKai), i. e. demonstrable, 
and incomprehensible, which is referred to Zenon. 
(Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 24.) But here also the more 
exact definitions are to be ascribed to the later Stoa 
Sex. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 253). On the other 
and Zenon had reserved for the free-will the 
power of assent (avyKardBetris) in distinguish¬ 
ing between the impressions communicated to the 
senses (Cic. Acad. i. 11), and distinguished the 
following stages: representation, cognition, assent, 
knowledge, exhibiting their relation to each other 
by the well-known illustration of the flat-extended 
hand, and the gradual clenching of the fist (Cic. 
A cad. ii. 4, i. 11). As the ultimate criterion of truth 
Zenon assumed right reason (Diog. Laert. vii. 54, 
ibid. Interp,), which Chrysippus and others, in 
turn, endeavoured to separate into its constituent 
parts. 

Zenon seems to have had no share, or but very 
little, in the developeinent of the Stoic doctrine 
respecting the categories, conclusions, the parts of 
speech and rhetoric. The last could have been 
regarded by him only as an amplification of dialec¬ 
tic, according to the comparison referred to by 
Cicero ( Orator. 32), and could hardly have ap¬ 
peared to him to need a separate scientific treat¬ 
ment. (Cic. de I\n. iv. 3.) 

It seems that at the head of his Physic stood 
the proposition that every thing which operates, as 
well as every thing operated upon, is corporeal, 
and consequently that the actual is limited to that 
(Cic. Acad. i. 11). He called the substance, that 
is to say the basis of every thing existent, that 
primary matter which neither increases nor dimi¬ 
nishes itself (Stob. Eel. Eih. p. 90 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 
150). This was in his view the intercommingling 
of matter, in itself passive and void of quality 
(ilirocos uArj), and of operative power, that is of the 
deity (Diog. Laert. vii. 134 ; Cic. l.c.; Senec. Epist. 
65). He saw this operative power in fire (Cic. 
Acad. i. 11), or aether (ibid. ii. 41), as the basis 
of all vital activity (Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 9, iii. 
14), and in this way was led to go back to the 
doctrine of Heracleitus. Attaching his views to 
that doctrine, he taught that the universe comes 
into being when from fire, or through it, the 
primary substance passing through the intermediate 
stage of air, becomes liquefied, and then the thick 
portion becomes earth, the rarer portion air, and 
lastly again becomes rarified into fire (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 142, comp. 136 ; Stob. Eel. Phys. p. 320). 
Zenon also appropriated to himself the Heraclei- 
tean doctrine of the periodic alternation of the 
formation and annihilation of the universe (Stob. 
Eel. Phys. i. p. 414). The more exact definition 
of the doctrine in this instance also belongs to his 
successors, as Chrysippus, Poseidonius, &c. The 
active or artizan-fire (rex^iKby wCg, Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. il 22, comp. Diog. Laert. vii. 156) must 
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in his view have been identical with the deity; 
but what Heracleitus tacitly pre-supposed, that it 
partakes of the world-consciousness, Zenon en¬ 
deavoured to define more exactly, and to prove, 
substituting for the universe-ensouling power the 
universe itself, that is, the substance of it, or the 
deity, and attributing reason to it, inasmuch as on 
the one hand the rational (\oync6v) is better than 
the irrational, and on the other, that which is 
found in the parts must belong to the whole (Sext. 
Emp. adv . Math. ix. 104, 101; Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
ii. 8). In this universe-fashioning fire there must 
dwell not merely a concomitant consciousness, but 
a foreseeing one (Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 22), that 
is, the eternal deity extended throughout the 
whole universe, must produce (Srjfjaovpyciy, Diog. 
Laert. vii. 134, 136) every thing. The doubt of 
Ariston, whether God could be a being possessed of 
life (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 14) seems to have been 
directed against Zenon’s further definitions, which 
have not come down to us. Again, Zenon defined 
the deity as that law of nature which ever accom¬ 
plishes what is right, and prevents the opposite 
(Cic. 1. c.), as the energy which moves itself and 
operates according to the laws of impregnation 
(\6yoi o-irtp/uariKol, Diog. Laert. vii. 148; Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. ii. 39), and identified it, or Zeus, 
with spirit and predestination, or unconditioned 
necessity (Stob. Eel. Phys. i. 178; Diog. Laert. 
vii. 88, 148, &c., 156), without detriment to the 
foresight and free self-determination attributed to 
it (Cic. do Nat. Deor. ii. 22). He seems to have 
endeavoured to refer the different chief deities of 
the Greek mythology to the different fundamental 
modes of manifestation of the single divine primary 
power (Ibid. i. 14, comp. Diog. Laert. vii. 147, 
149). He must have regarded individual souls as 
being what the world-soul was; as of the nature 
of fire, or as warm breath (irveu/ia Zvdfp/xov, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 9, de Nat. Deor. iii. 14, comp. Plut. de 
ph. pi. Dccret. iv. 3 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 156), and 
therefore as perishable (Diog. Laert. l. c.). The 
threefold division of the soul attributed to him 
(TertulJian. de Amina , c. 14) is obscure, if not 
dubious. But however he may have divided it, he 
must have referred its different activities to one 
and the same fundamental power (^yrjjxoyiKdy^ 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. ix. 102 ; comp. Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. xv. 20). 

Zenon, coinciding with the Cynics, and with equal 
stringency, recognised in the most decided manner 
the unconditional nature of moral obligations, and 
that only that which answers to them is valuable 
in itself; but departed from them partly in the 
deduction and definition of them, partly and chiefly 
in this, that by paving the way for the separation 
of the form and the purport or objects of our 
actions, he undertook, with reference to the domain 
of the (so-called) indifferent , to demonstrate a rela¬ 
tive value in that which accords with natural 
impulses, and so to oppose the harsh contempt of 
the Cynics for custom, without however allowing 
that the gratification of mere natural wants, and 
the external good things which serve that end, 
have any value in themselves. In order to bring 
forward prominently the unconditional value of the 
moral (Stob. Ed. Eth. p. 154) ho termed it, fol¬ 
lowing the example of the Eretrio-Megaric school, 
the single, sole and simple good (Cic. Acad. i. 16.2), 
which, for that very reason, is that which alone 
should be striven after and praised for itself (Cic, 
4 P 2 
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de Fin. iii. 6. 8 ; comp. Dibg. Laert, vii. 100, &c.), 
with the attainment of which, consequently, hap¬ 
piness must he coincident (Stob. he. p. 138). This 
he described as perfect unanimity of life (&ixo\oyov- 
Ii4vus (t}v, Stob. 1. c. p. 132,134; Cic. de Fin. I, c.), 
which in its turn should manifest itself as the un¬ 
hindered flow of life (ttfpota rov Stob. I.c. 
p. 138; Diog. Laert. vii. 88; Sext. Emp. Hypot. iii. 

172). Unanimity of life however can only be at¬ 
tained (so Zenon already appears to have added in 
discussing the point, see Diog. Laert vii. 87, &c.), 
in proportion as it in its turn is in complete har¬ 
mony with the rest of nature. The further deve¬ 
lopment and more exact definition of this subject 
however belongs to Cleanthes,Chrysippus, and other 
successors of Zenon (Diog. Laert. vii. 89, &c.). 
Perfect unanimity of life however can only be 
achieved through the unrestricted dominion of 
right reason, that is, by our reason not only ruling 
unconditionally over our other energies and circum¬ 
stances, but also coinciding with the universal 
reason — the reason which governs nature. This 
last is, in other words, the source of moral law, of 
that which forbids as well as that which commands 
(Stob. l.e. p. 104 ; comp. Plut. Stoic. Rep. p. 1037). 

Since then that unvarying unanimity or con¬ 
sistency of soul, out of which morally good volitions 
and actions spring, is virtue (Stob. 1. c. p. 104; 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 15), true good can only consist in 
virtue (Stob. p. 90 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 102, 127), 
and this being Belf-sufficient, can need no external 
good circumstances (Diog. Laert vii. 104 ; Cic. de 
Fin. iii. 10 ; Sen. Epish 9; Plut. he.). That, to 
the accomplishment or attainment of which virtue 
is directed, has no value in itself, but on the con¬ 
trary derives value only from its being willed and 
accomplished morally (Stob. h c. p. 94). And it 
was just at this point that Zenon felt himself con¬ 
strained to deviate from the Cynics. He could not 
admit that things indifferent in themselves are 
without any value for us. On the contrary, he 
endeavoured to point out differences which fixed 
the measure of their relative value. They have 
this, according to him, in proportion as they 
correspond to the original natural instinct of self- 
preservation (Diog. Laert. vii. 85 ; Cic. de Fin. iii. 
5, 15, iv. 10, v. 9, Acad. i. 16). What corresponds 
to that is justly preferred (is a 'JTpo‘tiyfxivov\ has a 
certain worth (d£fa, Stob. 1. c. p. 144, &c. 156 ; 
comp. Diog. Laert vii. 105), and admits of being 
shown to be such, that is, of having a foundation 
for it established (Cic. Acad . i. 10, &c.; Stob. h c. 
p. 158 ; Diog. Laert vii. 108). But because 
every thing which conduces to self preservation, 
like self-preservation itself, has only a conditional 
(relative! value, it cannot be a constituent element 
of happiuess; the latter depends merely upon moral 
volition and action (Cic. de Fin. iii. 13). That 
which is to be preferred is an appropriate thing 
(KafWjicoi'), a designation which Zenon first intro¬ 
duced (Diog. Laert/.c.), and shows itself to be 
such by its rational foundation (efi\oyov, Diog. 
Laert. and Stob. U. ce .). The appropriate , however, 
and its foundation, are perfect only when the latter 
is unconditional, that is,corresponds to unconditional 
requirements (a Kar6pBwpa y Stob. p. 158 ; Cic. de 
Fin. iii. 7, 9, 14,17, de Off. L 3). So long as an 
action can merely be justified as fit, it is a middling 
(piaor) action, and has no real moral value, even 
though it should perfectly coincide with a truly 
.moral action in reference to its object or ; urport. j 
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(Stob. p. 158; Cic. de Fin. h c.) It is not without 
reason that the germ of the distinction between 
legality and mondity has been traced in this Stoic 
separation of the tca&rjKov and KardpBafM. Hence, 
just as morality, or virtue, can only subsist in con¬ 
junction with the perfect dominion of reason, so 
vice can consist only in the renunciation of the 
authority of right reason, and virtue is absolutely 
— without any accommodation — opposed to vice 
(Cic. Tusc. iv. 13, Acad . i. 10, de Fin . iii. 21, iy. 
9, Pared, iii. 1; Diog. Laert. vii. 127; Stob. p. 104, 
116); nay, virtue and vice cannot subsist side by 
side in one and the same subject, can admit of no 
increase and decrease (Cic. de Fin. iii. 14, See.), 
and no one moral action can be more virtuous than 
another (Cic. de Fin. iii. 14; Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 

| vii. 422). All actions however are to be reckoned 
in, that is, all are either good or bad, since even 
impulses and desires rest upon free consent (Stob. 
p. 162, 164 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 9, Acad. i. 10), and 
consequently even passive conditions or affections, 
which, because withdrawn from the dominion of 
reason, are immoral (Diog. Laert. vii. 110 ; Stob. 
p. 166 ; Cic. Tusc . iv. 6. 14), nay, more, they are 
the source of immoral actions (Stob. p. 170, &c. ; 
Cic. de Fin. iv. 38 ; Plut. de Virt. mor. p. 393). 
Zenon, therefore, had already especially concerned 
himself with the more exact definition of the affec¬ 
tions, and had composed a separate treatise on 
them, as has been above remarked. To him belongs 
the fourfold division of them. He referred them to 
present (irpSecparov), and therefore operative errors 
(false assumptions) respecting the good and the 
bad (Cic. Tusc. iii. 3 ; Stob. p. 170). They must 
be rooted out, and not merely set aside (Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 18, &c.), and their place must be occupied by 
corresponding movements of the reason. As he 
was the originator of the fourfold division of the 
affections (desire and fear, pleasure and pain: cVt- 
Qvfila, <p6€os, ytiov)), \irtri)\ Cic. Tusc. iv. 6 ; Stob. 
p. 166, &c.; Diog. Laert. vii. 110), so in all pro¬ 
bability he also distinguished the three emotions 
which are according to reason (£ouAij<m, x&P a i 
ev\a$eta f ) and assumed that pain, because it is 
merely passive, cannot be transformed into a cor¬ 
responding rational emotion. In like manner to 
him probably, in what is essential, belong the 
definitions of the four virtues, as well as the 
assertions, subsequently repeated to satiety, re¬ 
specting the perfections of the wise man. How far 
he carried these out, and whether, or how far he 
conducted the further sub-division of the four 
virtues, we are not able to determine. 

Polemon is said already to have given utterance 
to the suspicion that Zenon intended to purloin 
other people’s doctrines in order to appropriate 
them to himself in a new dress (Diog. Lagrt. vii. 
25). At a later time he was frequently charged 
with having been the inventor not so much of new 
things, as of new words (Cic. de Fin. iii. 2, iv. 2, 
&c.. Tusc. v. 12), and already Chrysippus had 
endeavoured to defend him against such charges 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 122). But though those charges 
may in part have been unjust, yet even the acute¬ 
ness of Chrysippus and others was not able to 
develop out of the doctrines of Zenon an organi¬ 
cally constructed system, growing out of one 
fundamental idea, such as we find in Plato and 
Aristotle. Logic and physic always continued 
mere supplements of ethic, connected with it rather 
externally than internally; and the system of the 
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Stqa, though foz centuries it banded together around 
it the noblest spirits, to struggle against the moral 
corruption of the age, had not proceeded from a full 
and unrestricted love of wisdom, but from the 
impulse after a completely satisfactory mode of life. 
It no longer formed a member of the ever rising 
series of development of the philosophising spirit 
of the Greeks, but rather already belonged to the 
descending series. 

2. Of Elba (Velia), son of Teleutagoras, and 
favourite disciple of Parmenides. He was with 
the latter in Athens about the 80th Olympiad, 
when Socrates was still very young. At this time 
he was 40 years old, and consequently was born 
about the 70th Olympiad (Diog. Laert. ix. 28 ; 
Plut. Soph. p. 217, Parm. p. 127 ; comp. Theaet. 

р. 183). VVith this chronology we can easily re¬ 
concile the statements which assign, as the period 
when he flourished, the 78th Olympiad (Suid. s. v.\ 
the 79th (Diog. Laert. ix. 29), or the 80th (Euseb. 
Chron.). The statements that he unfolded his 
doctrines to men like Pericles and Callias for the 
price of 100 minae (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 119 ; Olym- 
piod. in Alcib. p. 140, Kreuzer; Plut. Vit. Pertcl. 

с. 4) indicate a rather long residence in Athens. 
Of a well-grown and graceful person (fvp.{iK7js Kai 
X«p*els ilietv), Zenon was the favourite (iraiSiK&) 
of Parmenides, says Plato (Parm. p. 127 ; comp. 
Diog. Laert. ix. 25), where he doubtless intends 
the word to be taken in the honourable sense 
(comp. Schol. in Plat. 1. c.), not, as his traducers 
thought (Athen. xi. p. 505), in a signification which 
must have redounded to his disgrace in the eyes of 
those whom he held in such high esteem. The noblest 
spiritual love of Zenon for his teacher is shown in the 
way'in which he devoted his whole energy to the de¬ 
fence of the doctrines of Parmenides. He is also 
said to have taken part in the law-making (Speu- 
sippus in Diog. Lafc’rt. ix. 23) or law-mending 
(Strabo vi. 1) of Parmenides, to the maintenance 
of which the citizens of Elea had pledged themselves 
every year by an oath (Plut. adv. Col. p. 1126; 
Strabo, l. c.), and his love of legitimate freedom is 
shown by the courage with which he exposed’his 
life in order to deliver his native country from a 
tyrant. (Plut. adv. Col. p. 1126, de Stoic. Repugn. 
p. 105, de Garrulit. p. 505 ; comp. Diog. Laert. 
ix. 26, &c.; Diodor. Etc. p. 557, Wessel.) Whether 
he perished in the attempt, or survived the fall of 
the tyrant, is a point on which the authorities 
vary. They also state the name of the tyrant 
differently. 

Unfortunately also the writings of Zenon pe¬ 
rished earlier than those of Parmenides and Melissus. 
Even the indefatigable Simplicius had not succeeded 
in possessing himself of more than one of the trea¬ 
tises of the Eleatic philosopher, and even this he 
probably had before him only in extracts (Simpl. in 
Arist. Phys. f. 30, a. b.). In explaining the difficult 
passage of Aristotle respecting the mode in which 
Zenon demonstrated theinconceivableness of motion, 
he manifestly had not Zenon’s own words before 
him. Alexander and Porphyrius in all probability 
^were not even acquainted with what Simplicius 
quotes from the treatise of Zenon. (Simpl. 1. o .) 
But whether this was the youthful essay charac¬ 
terised iii the Parmenides of Plato, in which, in 
order to defend his master's doctrine of the oneness 
of the existent, he had developed the contradictions 
involved in the presupposition of a multiplicity of 
the existent (Plat. Parm. p. 128), we cannot de- 
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termine. Simplicius like Plato characterises the 
treatise to which he referred as composed in prose, 
as a abyypapiAo^ though still the dialogical form 
indicated by Plato, and the division of the treatise 
into different argumentations (\6yovs\ each of 
which carried out different assumptions ( viro$4<rns; 
comp. Plat. Parm. p. 127; Arist. Elench.Soph. c. 10; 
Diog. Laert. iii. 47), does not manifest itself; a 
mode of dealing with the subject which seems to 
have been the immediate occasion which led Aris¬ 
totle to regard Zenon as the originator of dialectic. 
(Diog. LaSrt. ix. 25 ; comp. viii. 57; Sext. Erap. 
adv. Math. Yii. 6). Of other treatises of Zenon 
we only learn the titles : — Discussions (lf»3er), 
Against the Natural Philosophers (i rpbs robs <pv<n- 
xot5s), On Nature (wepl </>v<re«s), Explanation of 
the poems of Empedocles (4tfiyr)<us rwv rov ’E/t- 
ireSoKAlovs, Suid. s. v.), and must leave it unde¬ 
cided whether it was one of these, and if so, which 
of them is the treatise referred to by Plato in the 
Parmenides. In another passage ( Phaedr . p. 26 ; 
comp. Parm. p. 129) Plato manifestly speaks of 
him, not of the rhetorician Alcidamas, as Quintilian 
(Inst. iii. 1) assumes, as the Eleatic Palamedes, 
whose art causes one and the same thing to appear 
both like and unlike, one and many, at rest and in 
motion. 

The way in which Zenon undertook to show 
the merely relative validity of our assertions with 
regard to the phenomenal world, is shown partly 
by his expressions which Simplicius has preserved, 
according to which the multiplicity of phenomena 
must be set down as finite, because actual, and 
consequently determinate ; and as infinite, because 
not made up of ultimate parts; and for that very 
reason as at the same time small and great; as, on 
the one hand, in being divided ad infinitum, it 
loses all magnitude, and on the other hand regains 
it through the infinitude of the number of the 
parts (the argument of the dichotomia, to which 
Aristotle refers, Pliys. Ausc. i. 3. p. 187. 1, and 
which Porphyrius had improperly referred to Par¬ 
menides ; see Simplicius, l. c.) ; partly by the 
question which he is said to have put to Protagoras, 
whether a measure of corn, falling down, makes a 
noise ( \f/o<f>et) in its fall, while a thousandth part 
of the measure, or a single grain, does not (Arist. 
Phys. Ausc. vii. 5. p. 250. 9; Simpl. f. 255 ; Schol. 
in Arist. p. 423, b. 40). On the infinite divisibility 
of space and time also was founded Zenon's argu¬ 
ments to disprove the reality of motion (Arist. 
Phys. A use. vi. 9; comp. c. 1, 2 ; Simpl, f. 236, b; 
Theraist f. 55, b, &c. ; Schol. in Arist. p. 413 ; 
comp. Diog. Lafe’rt. ix. 29). He endeavoured to 
show, 1. that on account of the infinite divisibility 
of the space to be passed through the motion cannot 
begin at all; 2. that for that same reason the 
creature which moves most slowly (the tortoise) 
could not be overtaken by the swiftest (Achilles) ; 
3. that the moving body must at the same time be 
in motion, and also, inasmuch as it occupies space, 
at rest; 4. that one and the same space of time 
might, in different relations, be both long and short 
(comp. Bayle, Diet. Grit. s. v.). Consequently, Ze¬ 
non manifestly concluded, we nowhere find in the 
phenomenal world a really existing thing, remaining 
like itself; and consequently we nowhere find an 
actual thing; it distributes itself into a multiformity 
which has neither subsistence nor unity ; for that 
which neither increases when added, nor diminishes 
when taken away, — that is, the true, indivisible 
4 p 3 
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unity,—cannot become a phenomenon (Arist. Met. 
B. 4. p. 1001, b. 7. ib. Alex.; comp. Simpl. in Phys. 
f. 21). Hence he asserted that he would explain 
what things are, if he had unity given to him. 
(Eudem. in Simpl. f. 21. 6.) Whether, and in 
what way, he nevertheless admitted the theory of 
Empedocles as a hypothetical explanation of phe¬ 
nomena, cannot be ascertained with certainty from 
the scanty statements of Stobaeus {Eel. Phys. p. 60) 
and Diogenes Laertius (ix. 29). The centre of 
gravity of his philosophy lies in the acuteness with 
which he unfolded the contradictions which are 
against the conceivableness of the fundamental ideas 
of experience, in so far as the world of experience 
is conceived as existent, ». e. as actually real; and 
consequently laid down for all subsequent meta¬ 
physic the problems of which it has still to seek 
the solution. It is easily comprehensible therefore 
that the sceptic Timon (Diog. Laert. ix. 25) re¬ 
garded him with special preference. (Comp. Zenon 
cTElie in Nouveaux Fragmens philosophiques , by 
V. Cousin, Paris, 1828, p. 96—150). [Ch. A. B.] 

ZENON (Zfjf'wv), literary. 1. An historical 
writer, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii 35) 
as the author of a narrative of the expedition of 
Pyrrhus into Italy, and a brief history of the (first) 
Punic war (*H II vjifiov OTpareia els 'IraXlav /cal 
ZliKe\lay. —’EfftTo/ib t&v neirpayp.(vuy 'Pwpatois re 
Hal K apxnfioviois). Zenon probably lived shortly 
after the first Punic war. (Voss, de Hist. Gr. 
p. 141.) 

2. An historical writer, a contemporary of Poly¬ 
bius, a native of Rhodes. He wrote a work on 
Rhodian history {r)\v Ivt6kiov laropiay tnalay , 
Diog. Laert. vii. 35). He is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (v. 56), Cephalion (ap. Euseb. in Chron.\ 
and in particular by Polybius, who contests the 
accuracy of several of his statements, and finds 
great fault with him, remarking that he had be¬ 
stowed far more care upon the style of his work 
than upon the investigation of the facts which he 
records (xvi. 14, &c.). Polybius wrote to him, 
correcting some of his mistakes with respect to the 
geography of Laconia. The letter was courteously 
received, though it was too late to correct the errors, 
on account of the copies of the work having been 
already published (xvi. 20). 

3. A native of Sidon, the son of Musaeus, whom 
Suidas mentions, and states to have been a disciple 
of Diodorus Cronus, and an instructor of Zenon of 
Citium. There must be some mistake, however, 
in calling him a Stoic philosopher, if that were the 
case. Suidas states that he wrote a defence of 
Socrates, and a work entitled 2i5wvia«d. 

4. A native of Tarsus, the son of Dioscorides, a 
disciple of Chrysippus, and his successor in the 
Stoa. (Suid. s. v .; Diog. Laert. vii. 35, corap. 41.) 
He introduced an important variation into the Stoic 
system, for he denied the doctrine of the conflagra¬ 
tion of the universe, as it is termed (though that is 
but an inadequate account of the doctrine ; comp. 
Zenon of Citium). This must have involved a 
considerable modification of the whole physical 
theory of the Stoics. (Euseb. Praep. Evang. xv. 
13, 18 ; Menag. ad Diog . Laert. vii. 35.) Fa- 
bricius and others improperly distinguish Zenon of 
Tarsus from Zenon the successor of Chrysippus. 
Zenon of Tarsus left but few writings. (Diog. 
Laert* l. c.) 

5. A native of Citium, respecting whom Suidas 
is in doubt whether he should be classed with the 
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philosophers or the orators. He is said to have 
written the following works : — Tlepl ffraaeus. 
II epl ffxwdTM. els geyo/pcevra, els 

A varlav^ els A rjpoffdivTiv. Tlfpi, c Trix*‘pr)pdTav. 
This Zenon is by some (Harles, in Fab. vol. iii. 
p. 581) identified with the Zenon spoken of in no 
very flattering terms by Ulpianus {inDem. Proleg.), 
and with the physician of the same name who lived,, 
in the time of Julianus. 

6. A grammarian mentioned by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (vii. 35), as the author of some epigrams, as 
well as other compositions. Casaubon and others 
have identified this Zenon with Zenon of Myndus, 
who is mentioned by Eusebius {Praep. Evang. 
ii. 6), Theodoretns {Serm. VIII. ad Graecos ), Ste- 
phanus (s.v. Mi)v$os) and others (Menag. ad Diog . 
Laert. vii. 35). 

7. An Epicurean philosopher, a native of Sidon. 
He was a contemporary of Cicero, who heard him 
when at Athens. He was sometimes termed Cory- 
phaeus Epicureorum (Cic. de Nat . Deor . i. 21, 33, 
34). He seems to have been noted for the dis¬ 
respectful terms in which he spoke of other philo¬ 
sophers. For instance, he called Socrates the Attic 
buffoon. (Cic. de Nat. D. i. 34.) He was a dis¬ 
ciple of Apollodorus (Diog. Laert. x. 25), and is 
described by Diogenes Laertius as a clear-headed 
thinker and perspicuous expounder of his views. 
Cicero bestows upon him similar commendation 
( distincte , graviter , ornate disputabat , de Nat. Deor . 
i. 21). Zenon held that happiness consisted in the 
enjoyment of present pleasures, accompanied by a 
confident expectation of enjoying them throughout 
the whole or the greater part of life. ( Tusc. iii. 17.) 
Poseidonius wrote a separate treatise in confutation 
of his views. (Proclns ad I. Euclid, iii.) 

8. Diogenes Laertius (vii. 16) speaks of Zenon 
the younger. Whom he means by that name is 
not quite clear. Some identify him with the son 
of Musaeus. But it seems difficult to account for 
the distinctive title given to him, if that were the 
case. 

9. An orator, a native of Laodiceia. He con¬ 
ferred many benefits upon his native town. Like 
Hybreas, be roused the Laodiceans to resist La- 
bienus, when the latter, with Pacorus, invaded 
Syria and Asia Minor. (Strab. vii. p.578, xiv. 

p. 660.) 

10. A native of Alexandria, of Jewish extrac¬ 
tion, mentioned by Suidas. He renounced his 
connection with the Jews. He is described as a 
worthy man in point of character, but as remark¬ 
ably forgetful of what he attempted to learn, though 
he exhibited a perpetual anxiety to make himself 
acquainted with that of which he was ignorant. 

11. A native of Pergamus, a contemporary of 

Proclus, who, like the preceding, was a somewhat 
slow learner. (Suid. s. v.) [C. P. M.] 

ZENON {Zrjyuv), the name of several physicians, 
whom it is perhaps hardly possible to distinguish 
with certainty, as Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. 
p. 454) enumerates m , while Kiihn reduces them 
to three . {A. Comelii Celsi Editia nova escoptatur. 
Cont. ii. p. 5, &c.) 

1. One of the most eminent of the followers of 
Herophilus (Galen, De Differ. Puls. iv. 8, vol. viii. 
p. 736), whom Galen calls 44 no ordinary man” 
{Comment, in Hippocr. “ Epid. III." ii. 4, vol. xvii. 
pt. i. p. 600), and who is said by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (vii. 1. § 35) to have been better able to think 
than to write. He lived probably at the end of 
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the third and beginning of the second centuries 
b. c., as he was a contemporary of Apollonius Em¬ 
piricus [Apollonius, p. 245], with whom he 
carried on a controversy respecting the meaning of 
certain marks (xapcurojper) that are found at the 
end of some of the chapters of the third book of 
the Epidemics of Hippocrates. (Galen, ibid . ii. 5. 
p. 618.) He gave particular attention to materia 
raedica (Cels. De Medic . v. praef. p. 81.), and is 
perhaps the physician whose medical formulae are 
quoted by Galen (De Antid. ii. 10, 11, vol. xiv. 
pp. 163, 171), in which case he must have been 
a native of Laodiceia. He is mentioned in several 
other passages by Galen, and also by Erotianus 
(Gloss. Hippocr. pp. 86, 216, ed. Franz.) ; perhaps 
also by Pliny (H. N. xxii. 44), Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morh. Chron. iv. 7. p. 530), Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis (De Febr. c. 2. p. 82, ed. Ideler), and 
Rufus Ephesius (De Jppell. Part. Cotp. Hum. i. 
36. p. 44.), but this is uncertain. (See Littr£’a 
Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. L p. 91, and Sprengel’s 
Gesch. der Arzneikunde , vol. i. ed. 1846.) 

2. A native of Cyprus in the fourth century after 
Christ, the tutor of Ionicus, Magnus, and Oribasius. 
(Eunap. Vit. Philos.) He taught and practised his 
profession at Alexandria, whence he was expelled 
by the Bishop George of Cappadocia [Georgius, 
p. 248], who persecuted both the heathen and the 
orthodox Christians with equal bitterness. He 
was however restored to his country and office by 
command of the emperor Julian, probably a. d. 361 
or 362 ; and a letter from the emperor to Zenon is 
still extant, in which he speaks very highly not 
only of his medical skill but also of his general 
character. (Jul. Epist.) 

3. A native of Athens, mentioned in the spurious 

work De Medicinis Expertise ascribed to Galen ; 
whose exact date is unknown, but who may 
have lived in the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ. [W. A. G.] 

ZENON (Z iivwv), artists. 1. Of Soli, statuary. 
[Sosipater.] 

2. The son of Attis, or Attines, was a native of 
Aphrodisias in Caria, and a sculptor evidently of 
considerable eminence in the period of the Roman 
empire. He is thought to have lived about the 
time of Trajan. Three works are still extant 
inscribed with his name. One is a sitting statue, 
apparently of a senator, in the Villa Ludovisi, 
bearing the following inscription on the margin of 
the robe:— 

ZHNflN 

ATTIN 

A$POAI 

2IEY2 

EnOIEl. 

The second is a monument to the memory of his 
son, who is represented in the form of a half-clad 
Hermes. The work bears a metrical inscription, 
in nineteen lines, to the following effect: — “The 
country of me, Zeno, is the blessed Aphrodisias * ; 
but having travelled through many cities, confident 
in my artistic powers, and having made for my 

* Here is a decisive proof, in addition to others, 
that Winckelmann was wrong in interpreting the 
word 'AfpoHiaiebs in this and other inscriptions as 
of Aphrodisiwn in Cyprus. We shall have to add 
a remark presently on the inscriptions of Aphro¬ 
disias in Caria. 
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1 young son Zeno, who died before me, a 'tomb and 
a pillar, I myself also with my own hands sculp¬ 
tured likenesses, having wrought out by my art 
a famous work.”+ This inscription seems to 
imply that the tomb was intended for the artist 
himself as well as for his son. The error of Winckel¬ 
mann, in making out of it a second Zenon of an 
unknown city, Staphis, is corrected in Meyer’s 
note. The Hermes, which was the chief part 
of this monument, was formerly preserved in the 
Villa Negroni, and passed into the possession of 
Mr. Jenkins with the rest of that collection. We 
have failed to discover its subsequent history. 

The third extant work of Zenon is a female 
statue, clothed with a very thin stola, in marble, 
found at Syracuse, where it is still preserved. 
The base bears the inscription — 

ZHNflN 
A*POAEICI 
ETC EnOIEl. 

(Winckelmann, Gesch. d. Kunst , b. xi. c. 3. § 26, 
and VorVaufige Ahhandlungen , §§ 194, 195, with 
Meyer’s notes ; Visconti, Mus. Jenkins , cl. iv. 
No. 18, p. 36 ; R. Roehette, Lettre a M. Schom , 
p. 429; Bockh, Corp. Inscr. vol. iii. Nos. 5374, 
6151.) 

In the inscriptions relating to this artist and to 
Aristeas and Papias (see Aristeah), we have 
evidence of the existence of a school of distin¬ 
guished seulptors at Aphrodisias in the time 
of Trajan, the Antonines, and their successors; 
to which also Zenaa appears to have belonged. 
[Zrnas>] The prevalence of all these names 
of persons at Aphrodisias is attested by other ex¬ 
tant inscriptions. (See Bockh, Corp. Inscr., 
pt. xiii. sect. iv. vol. ii. Nos. 2768, 2775, 2781, 
2787.) [P. S.] 

ZENON or ZENO, ecclesiastical. In the year 
1508 a volume was published (Venet. ap. Bened. 
Fontana) containing 105 sermons, divided into three 
books, ascribed to St. Zeno, bishop of Verona, from 
a MS. discovered during the fifteenth century by 
Guarini, in the episcopal library of that city. It was 
soon remarked that the Roman Martyrologies placed 
St. Zeno in the reign of Gallienus, while these dis¬ 
courses evidently belonged to a later epoch, and 
several pieces were detected in the series which 
were known to be the work of other hands. Hence 
Sixtus Senensis (Biblioth. Sand, iv.) contended 
that the whole collection was to be regarded as a 
medley compiled from the writings of many differ¬ 
ent divines, and altogether excluded the name of 
Zeno from the catalogue of ecclesiastical authors. 
This hypothesis, although frequently controverted, 
was never confuted until the brothers Ballerini, 
presbyters of the Church in Verona, undertook to 
vindicate the memory of an ancient bishop of their 
diocese, and after a laborious investigation of ori¬ 
ginal documents and a careful separation of all 
spurious and foreign matter proved incontestably 
that 93 Sermonesi 16 of considerable length, the 
rest comparatively brief, on various subjects of 
faith, morals, and discipline, were the productions 
of Zeno, who was ordained bishop of Verona, not 
under Gallienus as had been supposed, but a oen- 


t We cannot answer for the perfect accuror} 
of this translation. The original is so constructed 
that it is difficult to see the exact relation between 
the verbs, the participles, and the accusatives. 

4 r 4 
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tury later, about a. d. 363, the year in which 
Julian perished. They likewise inferred from in¬ 
ternal evidence, that he was of African extraction, 
and died in A. d. 380 or 381. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the various editions which appeared 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, since 
they are either mere copies of the original impres¬ 
sion of 1508, or inferior to it from being deformed 
by arbitrary changes and interpolations. The only 
text which can be used with advantage is that of 
the Ballerini (fol. Veron. 1739), which is accom- 
anied by copious notes and dissertations, and has 
een adopted by Galland in his Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum , vol. v. (fol. Venet. 1769), p. 109. There is 
an Italian translation of St. Zeno by the Marquis 
Giovanni Jacopo Dionisi, canon of Verona (fol. 
Veron. 1784). (Galland, Proleg. to vol. v. c. xii.; 
Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Latinor , vol. i. 
§ 12.) [W. R.J 

ZENON or ZENO (Z^vwv), emperor of the E^st, 
a.d.474 —491,was descended from a noble Isaurian 
family. His name was originally Trascalisseus, 
which he exchanged for that of Zeno when he 
married Ariadne, the daughter of the emperor 
Leo I. in 468. He probably assumed this name 
because another Isaurian of the name of Zeno had 
obtained distinction under Theodosius II., and 
been elevated to the consulship in 448. Of the 
early life of Zeno we have no particulars ; but we 
are told that Leo gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage in order to secure the support of the Isau- 
rians against his ambitious minister A spar, from 
which we may conclude that Zeno had great in¬ 
fluence among his countrymen. On his marriage 
with Ariadne, he was raised by the emperor to the 
rank of patrician, was appointed commander of the 
imperial guards and of the armies in the East, and 
was elevated to the consulship along with Mar- 
cianus in 469. The elevation of Zeno brought 
great trouble upon the church in consequence of 
his patronage of Peter, surnamed the Fuller, who 
had been expelled from the monastery of the Acoe- 
metae both for immorality and heresy. Through 
the influence of Zeno Peter obtained possession of 
the patriarchate of Antioch in this year, but the 
means by which he gained his object, and his sub¬ 
sequent deposition by Leo are related elsewhere 
[Pktru8]. Though Zeno was thus the means of 
giving some trouble to the emperor, he nevertheless 
was regarded by Leo as the main stay of his 
throne, and accordingly excited the jealousy of 
Aspar. While engaged in a campaign against the 
barbarians, who were ravaging Thrace, he narrowly 
escaped being assassinated by the friends of Aspar. 
On his return to court he persuaded Leo to get rid 
of his dangerous minister, and by his advice and 
contrivance Aspar was murdered in 471. Leo had 
no male children, and he wished to appoint his 
son-in-law his successor; but as soon as the em¬ 
peror's intentions became known, there were great 
tumults at Constantinople, for the Greeks could 
not bear the idea of submitting to an Isaurian, 
and they hated Zeno personally both for the 
ugliness of his person and of his mind (Zonar. 
xiv. 2). Leo accordingly gave up his intention, 
and appointed as his .successor his grandson Leo, 
the son of Zeno and Ariadne. This was in the 
year 473, and on the 3d of February in the fol¬ 
lowing year (474) the emperor died, and was 
succeeded by his grandson. As the young em¬ 
peror was only a child, the government devolved 
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upon Zeno ; and now that he had the real power, 
he soon acquired the title as well. Assisted by 
the dowager empress Verina, he was declared em¬ 
peror with the approbation of the senate ; and his 
own son put the crown upon his head. His son, 
however, had still the precedence, and in the laws 
promulgated in this year in the names of the two 
Augusti, the name of Leo always precedes that of 
Zeno. By the death of Leo, which occurred to¬ 
wards the end of the year (474), Zeno became 
sole emperor. Some writers accuse him of having 
made away with his son to secure the undivided 
sovereignty for himself; and they even allege that 
Ariadne was privy to the crime: but as the Greek 
historians, who never mis9 an opportunity of black¬ 
ening the character of Zeno, do not say a word 
respecting the murder of his son, we may safely 
reject the tale as a calumny. 

The reign of Zeno was marked by great dis¬ 
asters, by intestine commotions, and foreign wars. 
He is represented by the Greek historians as a 
voluptuary, a miser, and a tyrant. His con¬ 
temptible character and his oppressive government 
occasioned frequent revolts among his subjects. 
The barbarians ravaged the fairest provinces of his 
empire ; and the Goths, after encamping under the 
very walls of Constantinople, founded a new king¬ 
dom in Italy under the sway of Theodoric the 
Great. Zeno had not been many months upon the 
throne before he was driven out of Constantinople 
by a formidable rebellion excited by Verina and 
her brother Basiliscus, a. D. 475. Zeno took re¬ 
fuge in Isauria along with his wife Ariadne, and 
Basiliscus was proclaimed emperor. Basiliscus sent 
Illus and his brother Trocundus, who were also 
Isaurians, with a powerful army against the fugi¬ 
tive emperor, whom they defeated in July, a. ». 
476. But Basiliscus was still more unpopular at 
Constantinople than Zeno. His adherents were 
discontented and divided ; and Zeno accordingly 
found no difficulty in persuading Illus to desert his 
new master, and espouse his cause. Zeno and Illus 
now marched upon Constantinople, and they appear 
to have received support from Theodoric, who had 
succeeded his father Theodemir as king of the Os¬ 
trogoths. Near Nicaea they were met by the troops 
of Basiliscus under the command of his nephew 
Harmatius or Harmatus, but the latter was also 
gained over, and Zeno entered Constantinople 
without opposition in the month of July, a. d. 477, 
twenty months after his expulsion. Basiliscus was 
deposed and sent to Phrygia, where he perished in 
the winter of the same year [Basiliscus]. The 
treachery of Harmatius had been purchased by 
great promises, which Zeno was now obliged to 
fulfill. He was made commander-in-chief of the 
army, and his son was raised to the rank of Caesar; 
but these high dignities only caused his ruin. Illus, 
who was jealous of any rival in power, easily per¬ 
suaded the weak and timid emperor that Har¬ 
matius was aiming at the sovereignty, and accord¬ 
ingly before the end of the year Harmatius was 
murdered, and his son, the Caesar, was made 
reader in the church of Blachernae, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Constantinople. 

Zeno now devolved the cares of government 
upon Illus, while he gave himself up to the enjoy¬ 
ment of his pleasures. In a. d. 478 Illus was 
sole consul. In this year Theodoric, son of Triarius, 
a Gothic chief, who had been one of the supporters 
of the emperor Basiliscus, and who had retired into 
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Thrace upon the fall of tlie latter, appeared before 
Constantinople at the head of a formidable army, 
and pillaged the surrounding country. Zeno called 
to his aid Theodoric, the son of Theodemir, who 
proceeded against his namesake ; but the treachery 
of the emperor, who neglected to supply him with 
the troops and provisions he had promised him, led 
the son of Theodemir to conclude a peace with the 
son of Triarius. Zeno, who now feared to have 
the whole force of the Gothic nation turned against 
him, hastened to make peace with the son of 
Triarius, which he was only able to obtain by the 
most humiliating concessions. 

In the following year, 479, a new and dan¬ 
gerous revolt broke out. At the head of it was 
Marcian, the grandson of the emperor of that name, 
and the son of Anthemius, the emperor of the 
West [Marcianus ; Anthemius]. Marcian had 
married Leontia, the daughter of the late emperor 
Leo, and the sister of Ariadne, the wife of Zeno. 
He raised the standard of revolt in Constantinople 
itself, was joined by a powerful party, and defeated 
the forces of Zeno, whom he besieged in his palace. 
In the course of the night, however, Illus found 
means to corrupt his troops, and Marcian was 
obliged to take refuge in a church. He was dragged 
out, ordained forthwith as a presbyter, and ba¬ 
nished to a monastery in Cappadocia. As soon 
as Theodoric, the son of Triarius, heard of this 
revolt, he marched upon Constantinople under the 
pretext of coming to the assistance of his ally, but 
in reality in hopes of obtaining possession of the 
city without a struggle. He was, however, induced 
by large sums of money to retire. Meantime war 
had been continued against Theodoric, the son of 
Theodemir, who, enraged at the treachery of the 
emperor in the preceding year, had been turned 
from an ally into a foe. The war was ably con¬ 
ducted by Sabinianus, Zeno's general, who gained 
some advantages over Theodoric. 

In a. d. 481, war broke out again with Theo¬ 
doric, the son of Triarius. He marched against 
Constantinople at the head of a more formidable 
army than he had ever collected previously, but 
was accidentally killed by his own javelin, while 
riding one day upon a new horse. Unexpectedly 
delivered from this formidable enemy, Zeno pur¬ 
chased peace with the other Theodoric in 483, by 
conferring upon him the most extraordinary ho¬ 
nours. [Vol. III. p. 1044, a.] In the following 
year, 484, Theodoric was consul. This year was 
signalised by the commencement of a new rebellion, 
which lasted longer than any of the preceding 
ones, and brought Zeno to the brink of ruin. It 
was headed by Illus, the powerful minister of 
Zeno, who had now become an object of suspicion 
to his master, and of hatred both to Verina and 
Ariadne. The history of this rebellion is related 
at length elsewhere [Illus], It was not finally 
suppressed till a. d. 488, when Illus and Leontius, 
whom the former had proclaimed emperor, were 
both taken prisoners and put to death. During the 
revolt of Illus, misunderstandings occurred between 
Theodoric and Zeno. In 487 the Gothic king 
again took up arms and threatened Constantinople. 
To save himself and his capital, Zeno gave Theo¬ 
doric permission to invade Italy, and expel the 
usurper Odoacer from the country. The terms 
were gladly accepted by Theodoric, and Zeno lived 
to see the foundation of a powerful Gothic king¬ 
dom in Italy [Thkodoricus the Great]. Zeno 
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died in the month of April a. d. 491, after a reign 
of seventeen years. He left no children, and was 
succeeded by Anastasius, an officer of the imperial 
life-guard of the Silentiarii, who married Ariadne* 
the widow of Zeno. [Anastasius.] 

In a. D. 482, Zeno published the famous Heno* 
ticon (tvornc6v), which was signed by all the 
bishops of the East under his reign, and that of 
Anastasias. It is preserved by Evagrius (iii. 13). 
The various modern writers who comment upon 
it are given by Fabricius ( BiU. Graec. vol. xi. 
p. 723 ; comp. Gibbon, Decline and Fall , c. xlvii.). 
(Tillemont, Ilistoire des Empereurs , vol. vi., and 
Clinton, Fasti Romani , in which works all the 
authorities are collected.) 

ZENO'NI A, the wife of the emperor Basiliscus. 
[Basiliscus.] 

ZENO'PHANES (Z pvo^Avrjs)^ a Greek writer 
mentioned twice by Athenaeus (x. p. 424, c., xiii. 
p..576, d), from whom it appears that he wrote a 
work on relationship (t& avyyeviKip). Modern 
critics propose to change the name into Xenophanes, 
but unnecessarily. Zenophanes is also found as 
a proper name in Strabo (xiv. p. 672) and in 
inscriptions. 

ZENO'THEMIS (Z rjpidepis), wrote a poem en¬ 
titled TlepfirAous, in which he related various 
strange and wonderful stories (Tzetz. C/iil. vii. 144; 
Aelian, Hist. Anim. xvii. 30; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 965 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 11. $ 1, xxxvii. 23 ; 
Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 511, ed. Westermann). 

ZEPHYRFTIS (Ze^upTru), a surname of 
Aphrodite, derived from the promontory of Ze- 
phyrium in Egypt. (Athen. vii. p. 318 ; Callim. 
Epig. 31 ; Steph. Byz. s.r.) [L. S.] 

ZE'PIIYRUS (Ze<pvpos\ the personification of 
the west wind, is described by Hesiod (T)ieog. 579) 
as a son of Astraeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas 
are frequently mentioned together by Homer, and 
both dwelt together in a palace in Thrace. (//. ix. 
5, Od. v. 295.) By the Harpy Podarge, Zephyrus 
became the father of the horses Xanthus and Balius, 
which belonged to Achilles (Horn. II. xvi. 150, 
&c.) ; but he was married to Chloris, whom he 
had carried off by force, and by whom he had a 
son Carpus. (Ov. Fast. v. 197 ; Serv. ad Virg. 
Eclog. v. 48.) On the sacred road from Athens to 
Eleusis, there was an altar of Zephyrus. (Paus. i. 
37. § 1.) [L. S.] 

ZERY'NTHIA (Z ripvp$la\ a surname of 
Aphrodite, from the town of Zerinthus in Thrace, 
where she had a sanctuary said to have been built 
by Phaedra. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 449, 958 ; Steph. 
Byz. and Etyra. Magn. s. v.) [L, S.] 

ZETES (Z^ttjs), a son of Boreas and Oreithyia, 
and a brother of Calais. Zetes and Calais, called 
the Boreadae, are mentioned among the Argonauts 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 16), and are generally described 
as winged beings (Schol. ad Pind. PytL iv. 324), 
though some say that they had wings at their heads 
and feet (Hygin. Fab. 14), and others that they had 
them only at their feet (Apollon. Rhod. i. 219), or at 
their shoulders (Pind. PyihAv. 325). Their sister 
Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus the sooth¬ 
sayer and king in Salmydessus, was found by them 
when, during their Argonautic expedition, they ar¬ 
rived at Salmydessus. She had been thrown with 
her sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation 
of his second wife ; but Zetes and Calais liberated 
them by force, gave the kingdom to their cousins* 
and sent the second wife of Phineus to her own 
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country, Scythia (Diod. iv. 44). Others relate 
that the Boreades delivered Phineus from the 
Harpies; for it had been foretold that the Harpies 
might be killed by sons of Boreas, but that the 
sons of Boreas must die, if they should not be able 
to overtake the Harpies (Apollod. i. 9. § 21). 
Others again state that the Boreadae perished in 
their pursuit of the Harpies (Apollod. iii. 15. § 2), or 
that Heracles killed them with his arrowa near the 
island of Tenos (Hygin. Fab. 14 ; Senec. Med. 
634). Different stories were related to account for 
the anger of Heracles against the Boreadae (Schol. 
ati Apollon. Rhod. i. 1304 ; comp. Hygin. Fab. 
273). Their tombs were said to be in Tenos, 
adorned with sepulchral stelae, one of which was 
moved whenever the wind blew from the north 
(Hygin. Fab. 14 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 1. c.). Calais 
is also mentioned as the founder of the Campanian 
town of Coles. (Sil. Ital. viii. 515.) [L. S.] 

ZETHUS (Zr )0os), a son of Zeus and Antiope, 
at Thebes, and a brother of Amphion. According 
to some (Horn. Od. xix. 523) he was married to 
Aedon, and according to others (Apollod. iiL 5. 
§ 6) to Thebe. (Comp. Amphion.) [L. S.] 

ZEUS (ZeiJs), the greatest of the Olympian 
gods, and the father of gods and men, was a son 
of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of Poseidon, Hades 
(Pluto), Hestia, Demeter, Hera, and at the same 
time married to his sister Hera. When Zeus and 
his brothers distributed among themselves the go¬ 
vernment of the world by lot, Poseidon obtained 
the sea. Hades the lower world, and Zeus the 
heavens and the upper regions, but the earth be¬ 
came common to all (Horn. II. xv. 187, &c., i. 528, 
ii. Ill ; Virg. Aen. iv. 372). Later mythologers 
enumerate three Zeus in their genealogies two 
Arcadian ones and one Cretan ; and tne fist is 
said to be a son of Aether, the Becond of Coelus, 
and the third of Saturnus (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 
21). This accounts for the fact that some writers 
use the name of the king of heaven who sends 
dew, rain, snow, thunder, and lightning for heaven 
itself in its physical sense. (Horat. Carm. i. 1. 25; 
Virg. Georg, ii. 419.) 

According to the Homeric account Zeus, like the 
other Olympian gods, dwelt on Mount Olympus 
in Thessaly, which was believed to penetrate with 
its lofty summit into heaven itself (II. L 221, &c., 
354, 609, xxi. 438). He is called the father of 
gods and men (i. 514, v. 33 ; comp. Aeschyl. Sept. 
512), the most high and powerful among the im¬ 
mortals, whom all others obey (II. xix. 258, viii. 
10, &c.). He is the highest ruler, who with his 
counsel manages every thing (i. 175, viii. 22), the 
founder of kingly power, of law and of order, 
whence Dice, Themis and Nemesis are his assist¬ 
ants (i. 238, ii. 205, ix. 99, xvl 387 ; comp. Hes. 
Op. et D. 36 ; Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 79). For 
the same reason he protects the assembly of the 
people (feyopcuor), the meetings of the council 
(jSovAa ios) y and as he presides over the whole 
state, so also over every house and family (4p/c€?oi, 
Od. xxii. 335 ; corap. Ov. Ib. 285). He also 
watched over the sanctity of the oath (fywcior), 
the law of hospitality (tfvto s), and protected sup¬ 
pliants (Mcriof, Od. ix. 270 j comp. Paus. v. 24. 

§ 2). He avenged those who were wronged, and 
punished those who had committed a crime, for he 
watched the doings and sufferings of all men 
(fritytos, Od. xiii. 213; comp. Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 1123). He was further the original source of 
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all prophetic power, from whom all prophetic signs 
and sounds proceeded (wo> vop<f>dios, II. viii. 250; 
comp. Aeschyl. Eum. 19; Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 
69). Every thing good as well as bad comes from 
Zeus, and according to his own choice he assigns 
their good or evil lot to mortals (Od. iv. 237, vi. 
188, ix. 552, II. x. 71, xvii. 632, &c.), and fate itself 
was subordinate to him. He is armed with thun¬ 
der and lightning, and the shaking of his aegis 
produces storm and tempest (II. xvii. 593): a num¬ 
ber of epithets of Zeus in the Homeric poems de¬ 
scribe him as the thunderer, the gatherer of clouds, 
and the like. He was married to Hera, by whom 
he had two sons, Ares and Hephaestus, and one 
daughter, Hebe (II i. 585, v. 896, Od. xi. 604). 
Hera sometimes acts as an independent divinity, 
she is ambitious and rebels against her lord, but 
she is nevertheless inferior to him, and is punished 
for her opposition (II. xv. 17, &c., xix. 95, &c.); 
his amours with other goddesses or mortal women 
are not concealed from her, though they generally 
rouse her jealousy and revenge (II. xiv. 317). 
During the Trojan war, Zeus, at the request of 
Thetis, favoured the Trojans, until Agamemnon 
made good the wrong he had done to Achilles. 
Zeus, no doubt, was originally a god of a portion 
of nature, whence the oak with its eatable fruit 
and the fertile doves were sacred to him at Dodona 
and in Arcadia (hence also rain, storms, and the 
seasons were regarded aB his work, and hence the 
Cretan stories of milk, honey, and cornucopia) ; 
but in the Homeric poems, this primitive character 
of a personification of certain powers of nature is 
already effaced to some extent, and the god ap¬ 
pears as a political and national divinity, as the 
king and father of men, as the founder and pro¬ 
tector of all institutions hallowed by law, custom, 
or religion. 

Hesiod (Theog. 116, &c.) also calls Zeus the 
son of Cronos and Rhea*, and the brother of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and Poseidon. 
Cronos swallowed his children immediately after 
their birth, but when Rhea was near giving 
birth to Zeus, she applied to Uranus and Ge 
lor advice as to how the child might be saved. 
Before the hour of birth came, Uranus and Ge sent 
Rhea to Lyctos in Crete, requesting her to bring 
up her child there. Rhea accordingly concealed 
her infant in a cave of Mount Aegaeon, and gave 
to Cronos a stone wrapped up in cloth, which he 
swallowed in the belief that it was his son. Other 
traditions state that Zeus was bom and brought up 
on Mount Dicte or Ida (also the Trojan Ida), 
Ithome in Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia, Aegion 
in Achaia, or Olenos in Aetolia. According to the 
common account, however, Zeus grew up in Crete. 
In the meantime Cronos by a cunning device of 
Ge or Metis was made to bring up the children he 
had swallowed, and first of all the stone, which 
was afterwards set up by Zeus at Delphi The 
young god now delivered the Cyclopes from the 
bonds with which they had been fettered by Cro¬ 
nos, and they in their gratitude provided him with 
thunder and lightning. On the advice of Ge, 
Zeus also liberated the hundred-armed Gigantes, 
Briareos, Cottus, and Gyes, that they might assist 
him in his fight against the Titans. (Apollod. i. 2. 


* As Rhea is sometimes identified with Ge, 
Zeug is also called a son of Ge. (Aeschyl Suppl. 
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g 1 ; Hes. Theog. 617, &e.) The Titans were 
conquered and shut up in Tartarus {Theog. 717), 
where they were henceforth guarded by the Heca- 
toncheires. Thereupon Tartarus and Ge begot 
Typhoeus, who began a fearful struggle with Zeus, 
but was conquered. ( Theog. 820, &c.) Zeus now 
obtained the dominion of the world, and chose 
Metis for his wife. ( Theog. 881, &c.) When she 
was pregnant with Athena, he took the child out 
of her body and concealed it in his own, on the ad¬ 
vice of Uranus and Ge, who told him that thereby 
he would retain the supremacy of the world. For if 
Metis had given birth to a son, this son (so fate had 
ordained it) would have acquired the sovereignty. 
After this Zeus, by his second wife Themis, be¬ 
came the father of the Horae and Moerae ; of the 
Charites by Eurynome, of Persephone by Detaeter, 
of the Muses by Mnemosyne, of Apollo and Arte¬ 
mis by Leto, and of Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia 
by Hera. Athena was born out of the head of 
Zeus; while Hera, on the other hand, gave birth to 
Hephaestus without the co-operation of Zeus. 
{Theog. 886, &c.) The family of the Cronidae 
accordingly embraces the twelve great gods of 
Olympus, Zeus (the head of them all), Poseidon, 
Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, Heatia, De¬ 
meter, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, and Artemis. 
These twelve Olympian gods, who in some places 
were worshipped as a body, as at Athens (Thucyd. 
vi. 54), were recognised not only by the Greeks, 
but were adopted also by the Romans, who, in 
particular, identified their Jupiter with the Greek 
Zeus. 

In surveying the different local traditions about 
Zeus, it would Beem that originally there were 
several, at least three, divinities which in their 
respective countries were supreme, but which in 
the course of time became united in the minds of 
the people into one great national divinity. We 
may accordingly speak of an Arcadian, Dodonaean, 
Cretan, and a national Hellenic Zeus. 

1. The Arcadian Zeus (Z ebs Avkcuoj) was born, 
according to the legends of the country, in Arcadia, 
either on Mount Parrhasion (Callim. Hymn, in 
Jon. 7, 10), or in a district of Mount Lycaeon, 
which was called Cretea. (Paus. viii. 88. § 1 ; 
Callim. l.c. 14.) He was brought up there by 
the nymphs Theisoa, Neda, and Hagno ; the first 
of these gave her name to an Arcadian town, the 
second to a river, and the third to a well. (Paus. 
viii. 38. § 2, &c., 47. § 2 ; comp. Callim. l.c. 33.) 
Lycaon, a son of Pelasgus, who built the first and 
most ancient town of Lycosura, called Zeus Lycaeus, 
and erected a temple and instituted the festival of the 
Lyceia in honour of him ; he further offered to him 
bloody sacrifices, and among others his own son, in 
consequence of which he was metamorphosed into 
a wolf ( \vkos ; Paus. viii. 2. § 1, 38. § i ; Callim. 
1. c. 4 ; Ov. Met. i. 218.) No one was allowed to 
enter the sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeus on Mount 
Lycaeon, and there was a belief that, if any one 
entered it, he died within twelve months after, 
and that in it neither human beings nor animals 
cast a shadow. (Paus. viii. 38. § 5 ; comp. Schol. 
ad Callim. Hymn, in Jon. 13.) Those who en¬ 
tered it intentionally were stoned to death, unless 
they escaped by flight; and those who had got in 
by accident were sent to Eleutherae. (Plut. 
Quaest. Or. 39.) On the highest summit of Ly¬ 
caeon, there was an altar of Zeus, in front of which, 
towards the east, there were two pillars bearing 
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golden eagles. The sacrifices offered there were 
kept secret. (Paus. viii. 38. § 5 ; Callim. l.c. 68.) 

2. The Dodonaean Zeus (Ze&s AwSwvaTos or 
IleXc tcryiK6s) possessed the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, at Dodona in Epeirus, near mount Tomarus 
(Tmarus or Tomurus), from which he derived his 
name. . (Horn. II. ii. 750, xvi. 233 ; Herod, ii. 52 ; 
Paus. L 17. § 5 ; Strab. v. p. 338, vi. p. 504; Virg. 
Eclog. viii. 44.) At Dodona Zeus was mainly a 
prophetic god, and the oaktree was sacred to him ; 
but there too he was said to have been reared by 
the Dodonaean nymphs (Hyades ; Schol. ad Horn. 
II. xviii. 486; Hygin. Fab. 182; Ov. Fast. vi. 711, 
Met. iii. 314). Respecting the Dodonaean oracle 
of Zeus, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Oraculum. 

3. The Cretan Zeus (Zebs Aixratos or Kprjra- 
yeyifs). We have already given the account of 
him which is contained in the Theogonyof Hesiod. 
He is the god, to whom Rhea, concealed from 
Cronos, gave birth in a cave of mount Dicte, 
and whom she entrusted to the Curetes and 
the nymphs Adrasteia and Ida, the daughters of 
Melisseus. They fed him with milk of the goat 
Amaltlieia, and the bees of the mountain provided 
him with honey. (Apollod. i. 1. § 6 ; Callim. 1. c.; 
Diod. v. 70 ; comp. Athen. xi. 70 ; Ov. Fast. 
v. 115.) Crete is called the island or nurse of the 
great Zeus, and his worship there appears to have 
been very ancient. (Virg. Aen. iii. 104 ; Dionys. 
Perieg. 501.) Among the places in the island 
which were particularly sacred to the god, we must 
mention the district about mount Ida, especially 
Cnosus, which was said to have been built by the 
Curetes, and where Minos had ruled and conversed 
with Zeus (Horn. Od. xix. 172 ; Plat, de Leg. 
i. 1 ; Diod. v. 70 ; Strab. x. p. 730 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 21); Gortyn, where the god, in the form 
of a bull, landed when he had carried off Enropa 
from Phoenicia, and where he was worshipped under 
the surname of Hecatombaeus (Hesych. s. v.) ; 
further the towns about mount Dicte, as Lyctos 
(Hes. Theog. 477), Praesos, Hierapytna, Biennos, 
Eleuthernae and Oaxus. (Comp. Hoeck, Creta , i. 
p. 160, &c., 339, &c.) 

4. The national Hellenic Zeus, near whose temple 
at Olympia in Elis, the great national panegyris 
was celebrated every fifth year. There too Zeus 
was regarded as the father and king of gods and 
men, and as the supreme god of the Hellenic nation, 
His statue there was executed by Pheidiaa, a few 
years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, the majestic and sublime idea for this statue 
having been suggested to the artist by the words 
of Homer, 11. i. 527. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 223.) 
According to the traditions of Elis, Cronos was the 
first ruler of the country, and in the golden age 
there was a temple dedicated to him at Olympia. 
Rhea, it is further said, entrusted the infant Zeus 
to the Idaean Dactyls, who were also called Curetes, 
and had come from mount Ida in Crete to Elis. 
Heracles, one of them, contended with his brother 
Dactyls in a footrace, and adorned the victor with 
a wreath of olive. In this manner he is said to 
have founded the Olympian games, and Zeus to 
have contended with Cronos for the kingdom of 
Elis. (Paus. v. 7. § 4.) . 

The Greek and Latin poets give to Zeus an 
immense number of epithets and surnames, which 
are derived partly from the places where he was 
worshipped, and partly from his powers and func¬ 
tions. He was worshipped throughout Greece and 
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and, on the other hand, the date of 01. 79 is not 
only opposed to Pliny’s view (for which indeed it 
makes no difference whether the imagined error 
was 28 years or 68, since both would be abso¬ 
lutely wrong), but it is so utterly inconsistent 
with all we learn from other quarters of the age of 
Zeuxis, that we cannot believe it to have been 
nssigned by any of the Greek writers whom Pliny 
followed, and therefore we cannot believe that he 
had any occasion to refer to it. This date of 01. 79 
would, in fact, make Zeuxis a contemporary of 
Polygnotus. The important result which remains 
to us is the positive testimony of some of the Greek 
writers on art, that Zeuxis flourished in 01. 89, 
b. c. 424. 

Pliny’s reason for rejecting this statement, and 
for fixing on the 95th Olympiad as the commence¬ 
ment of the career of Zeuxis, is, we suspect, to be 
found in his notion of the relation of Zeuxis to 
Apollodorus, whom he places at 01. 93. Pliny 
evidently believed Zeuxis to have been largely 
indebted to Apollodorus ; and thus far, as we shall 
presently see, he was doubtless in the right. But 
if he drew from this relation the inference that 
Zeuxis must have heyttn to flourish some eight or 
twelve years, or even at all, after the time at which 
Apollodorus was at the height of his reputation, 
he adopted a conclusion which by no means neces¬ 
sarily follows. We are nowhere expressly told that 
Zeuxis was a pupil of Apollodorus ; but this does 
not matter. In schools of art the disciple is often 
very little younger, sometimes even older, than his 
master; and this is especially the case where an 
nrtist, who has already made some progress in his 
studies or even in the practice of his art, enters the 
school of a master who is celebrated in some one 
point of the art, for the sake of acquiring the know¬ 
ledge of that point. Numerous examples might be 
cited from the history both of ancient and mo¬ 
dem art of this sort of relation between contempo¬ 
rary artists, and also of the errors made by adopt¬ 
ing some fixed average period as that by which it 
may be assumed that the disciple was later than 
his master. For these reasons we draw a con¬ 
clusion in favour of the date we have assigned to 
Zeuxis, even from the manner in which Pliny 
denies its correctness. 

This date is abundantly confirmed by other 
evidence. Quintilian (xii. 10) tells us that he 
lived about the time of the Peloponnesian War. 
The allusions to him, which are put into the mouth 
of Socrates by Xenophon and Plato, even after 
making all allowance for the anachronisms which 
the latter is often content to commit for the sake 
of dramatic effect, point to the date above fixed, 
nnd place him, at all events, earlier than the date 
assigned by Pliny (Plat. Gorg. p. 453, c. d.; Xen. 
Mem. i. 4. § 6, Oecon . x. 1 ; and probably also 
Sympos. iv. 63, and Plat. Protag. p. 318, b. c.; 
see Zkuxippus). Besides the general indications 
of his date, furnished by these passages, the one 
last quoted (if Zeuxippus there be Zeuxis) gives 
a specific date perfectly in accordance with the one 
assumed, for the second visit of Protagoras to 
Athens, on occasion of which the dialogue is sup¬ 
posed to be held, took place in B. c. 422. Similar 
incidental evidence may be derived from Aris¬ 
tophanes, who, jn the Achamiam (991, 992), 
having mentioned Eros, adds 

&<n rep 6 nypo+ifihoSy tyw <rritpavov avQifxtuv. 
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Now, from the general character of the allusions 
in the comic poets, we may safely infer that the 
picture alluded to was only recently painted ; and 
therefore we are quite prepared to accept the ex¬ 
press statement of the Scholiast, that the picture 
referred to was one painted by Zeuxis, and dedi¬ 
cated in the temple of Aphrodite at Athens, repre¬ 
senting Eros in the fairest youthful beauty, and 
as crowned with roses (comp. Suid. s. t>. 'AvBe- 
Huy). The date of the Achamiam was b. c. 425 ; 
and this agrees wonderfully well with the passage in 
the Protagoras^ where it is clearly implied that the 
painter had already achieved a very high reputa¬ 
tion. It 16 hardly necessary to remark, that there 
is no difficulty in explaining the word veucrrl as 
referring to a period three or four years back, 
especially when we are dealing with a chrono¬ 
logical allusion in Plato. It is true that each por¬ 
tion of the incidental evidence now adduced has a 
certain degree of indefiniteness ; but some of the 
soundest results of critical inquiries are based upon 
the cumulative force and mutual confirmation of a 
body of incidental evidence, no one portion ot 
which, by itself, would justify the conclusion. 

The above arguments apply to the beginning of the 
career of Zeuxis: they are abundantly confirmed by 
evidence referring to a later period, namely, from 
what vve are told of his connection with Archelaiis, 
king of Macedonia, whose reign began in u. c. 413, 
and ended in b. c. 399, the very year in which, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, Zeuxis began to flourish. But for 
this king he executed an important and extensive 
work, which would not have been entrusted to any 
but an artist of established reputation, the decora¬ 
tion of the royal palace at Pella with paintings, 
for which Zeuxis received four hundred minae 
(Aelian, V. If. xiv. 17). Aelian relates this fact 
in connection with a remark of Socrates upon it, 
which is worth repeating, both for its own sake, 
and as showing that the work must have been 
executed some time before b. c. 399 (when So¬ 
crates himself was put to death), and yet after 
the fame of Zeuxis had been spread far and wide 
—“ Archelaiis,” said the philosopher, “ had spent 
400 minae on his house, hiring Zeuxis of Heracleia 
to paint it, but nothing on himself (that is, on his 
own improvement). Wherefore men travelled from 
a distance, eager to see the house., but none visited 
Macedonia for the sake of Archelaiis himself.” 
We are also told by Pliny, that Zeuxis, after ac¬ 
quiring a great fortune by the exercise of his art, 
adopted the custom of giving away his pictures, 
because no adequate price could be set upon them ; 
and one of the paintings so given away was ji 
picture of Pan, which he presented to Archelaiis i 
another proof that he had reached the summit of 
his reputation before that king’s death in b. c. 399. 
Another indication of his date is found in the 
story related by Plutarch (Per. 13), which repre¬ 
sents him as partly contemporary with Agatharcus, 
who painted scenes for Aeschylus or Sophocles 
[Agatharcus], 

On these grounds we may say, with almost abso¬ 
lute certainty, that Zeuxis flourished chiefly during 
the last quarter of the fifth century, b. c. ; and, as 
it has been shown to be probable that he was 
already exercising his art at Athens with great 
success at the beginning of that period, we may 
assume that he was then not less than thirty years 
old (and this falls within the meaning of vtdvufKos 
in the Protagoras ); and therefore that he wof 
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bom about B. c. 455, and that he came to Athens 
about or soon after the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. He must have been in Macedonia, 
at the court of Archelaiis, soon after b. c. 413. He 
must have spent some time in Magna Graecia, as 
we learn from the story respecting the picture of 
Helen, which he painted for the city of Croton ; 
and it is also probable that he visited Sicily, as we 
are told that one of those inestimable pictures, 
which he gave away, was presented to the Agri- 
gentines. His travels through Greece itself were 
no* doubt extensive. We find him at Olympia, 
where he made an ostentatious display, before the 
eyes of all Greece, of the wealth which his art had 
brought him, by appearing in a robe embroidered 
with his own name in letters of gold: another 
example of that vanity, into which the conscious¬ 
ness of merit often betrays the artist, and which 
was still more strongly exhibited by his contem¬ 
porary Parrhasius. The time of his death 
is unknown, for the inference which has been 
drawn from the eulogium upon him in the oration 
of Isocrates ir«pl merely confirms the 

fact, which is evident from the arguments already 
adduced as to his age, that he died before the de¬ 
livery of that oration in B. c. 355 (comp. Harpocrat. 
s. v.). The story told of the manner of his death, 
namely, that he choked with laughing at a picture of 
an old woman which he had just painted (Festus, 
s.v. Pictor ), furnishes another instance of those fic¬ 
tions which the ancient grammarians were so fond 
of inventing, in order to make the deaths of great 
men correspond with the character of their lives. 
In the case of Zeuxis, we would understand the 
fable to refer to that marvellous power of imitation, 
which was one of the most conspicuous and most 
admired qualities of his style. The few other 
facts which are known respecting his personal his¬ 
tory will be best stated in the account we have to 
give of his works. 

In attempting to trace the artistic life of Zeuxis, 
we meet with a difficulty in the outBet. It was a 
disputed question, Pliny tells us, whether he was 
the disciple of Hemophilus of Himera, or of Neseas 
of Thasos. Now we cannot but think that the 
former of these opinions is connected with the 
belief that the birthplace of Zeuxis was Heracleia 
in Lucania; for, if Demophilus of Himera be the 
6 ame person as the artist of whom a brief account 
is given under Damophilus, he must have been 
known through Southern and Central Italy, as 
well as in his native Sicily”, as one of the most cele¬ 
brated painters of the age preceding that of Zeuxis. 
On the other hand, from the tradition respecting 
Neseas of Thasos (of whom, unfortunately, we 
have no other mention), we are inclined to derive, 
not only a confirmation of our opinion, that Zeuxis 
was a native of the Pontic Heracleia, but also an 
indication of the school in which he received his 
early training. For the island of Thasos was the 
home and head of the Ionic school of painting, 
in both its branches, the Asiatic and the Attic. 
In it lived the family of artists to which belonged 
Polygnotus, who established at Athens the new 
school of painting, which, after some rivalry with 
the older Attic school, with which Micon and Pa- 
naenus were connected, became united with the 
latter, and acquired the position which is marked 
by the inventions and fame of the Athenian Apol¬ 
lodorus ; while the Asiatic (or, as it is usually 
called simply the Ionian) school, received a new 
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diameter from Dionysius of Colophon, the imitator 
of Polygnotus. The head-quarters of the Ionian 
school must soon have been fixed at Ephesus, 
where we find its home in the time of Parrhasius 
and his successors, and where, from the tradition 
which makes Zeuxis an Ephesian, it is probable 
that lie also studied. At all events, he clearly be¬ 
longed to this school of painting, the leading cha¬ 
racteristics of which were accuracy of imitation, 
the exhibition of sensual charms, and the gra¬ 
tification of sensual taste. The perfection to 
which Zeuxis carried these qualities, which we 
suppose him to have learned in the Asiatic school, 
will presently appear in the description of his 
paintings. But there was another element in his 
style, which he acquired at Athens, whither he 
went at the very period when the wondrous works 
of Pheidiaa in sculpture were just completed, and 
when Apollodorus was beginning to develope 
those marvellous powers of his own art which 
reside in the contrast of light and shade, and which 
appear to have remained a secret even to Polygnotus. 
[Apollodorus.] How great was the influence 
of Apollodorus upon Zeuxis, may be seen in the 
manner in which Pliny introduces the name of 
Zeuxis (Ab Apollodoro artis fores apertas Zeuxis 
intravit ), and still more strikingly in the complaint 
which Apollodorus embodied in verse, that Zeuxis 
had robbed him of his art and carried it away, 
that is, had surpassed him in what constituted his 
peculiar excellence. (Plin. 1. c. In eum Apollodorus 
supra scriptus versum ferity artem ipsi ablutum 
Zeuxin ferre secum.) Quintilian (xii. 10) has 
robbed Apollodorus still further, by ascribing the 
invention of the treatment of light and shade to 
Zeuxis ( Luminunx umbrarumque invenme rationem 
Zeuxis tradiiur). And as to the influence of 
Pheidias upon Zeuxis, we need no direct testimony 
to assure us how deeply the genius of the young 
painter must have been affected by those glorious 
productions, then in all their freshness, the very 
fragments of which have caused a new birth in 
modem art; but we are not without some positive 
evidence on the subject, in the statement that 
Zeuxis, like Pheidias, took Homer’s descriptions 
as the model for his own representations of heroic 
persons, whom, even in his female figures, he 
painted in such a manner, as to give larger pro¬ 
portions to the limbs than in the ordinary human 
body. (Quintil. L o.: plus membris corporis dedit , id 
amplius aique augustius ratus , atque> ut exislimanl , 
Homerum sccutus , cut vaHdissima quaeque forma 
etiam in feminis placet”) Some of the ancient 
writers charged him with carrying this enlarge¬ 
ment of the heads and limbs of his figures even to 
a fault (Plin. I, c.; Deprehenditur iamen ceugrandior 
in capitibus articulisque). 

In one respect, however, the art of Zeuxis had 
already degenerated from that of Pheidias and 
Polygnotus. His idealism was that of form , not of 
character. What Aristotle calls %Oos, the exhibition 
of character in such a manner as to elevate the 
feelings and moral sentiments of the spectator, was 
entirely wanting, the philosopher tells us, in the 
works of Zeuxis, while it was conspicuous in those 
of Polygnotus; and Zeuxis was rather the Euripides 
of painting than its Homer. (Aristot. Pott. vi. 5 ; 
for a fuller explanation of the passage, see Poly¬ 
gnotus, p. 464.) When Pliny says of the P&* 
nelepe of Zeuxis, evidently os a sort of answer to 
, the judgment of Aristotle, “ in qua ptnxisse mores 
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videtur* we can only say that, knowing nothing of 
the picture in question, and knowing too much of 
Pliny’s judgment in such matters, we cannot give 
the Roman compiler credit for understanding what 
the Greek philosopher meant by IjOos. 

His marvellous power in expressing the ideal 
standard of human beauty, and of exactly imitating 
those natural objects, which are incapable of an 
ideal representation, are celebrated by several an¬ 
cient writers. In the passage, more than once re¬ 
ferred to in this work, in which Cicero expresses 
the general character of several of the chief artists 
of Greece (Brut. 18), as illustrative of the gradual 
progress of art, he says of Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and 
Timanthes, “we praise their forms and outlines 
(formas et lineamenta) ; but in Echion, Nico- 
machus, Protogenes, and Apelles every thing is 
already perfected.” Elsewhere (de Invent, ii. 1 ; 
comp. Victorin. Expos, ad loc.) he relates, more 
fully than any other ancient author, the well-known 
story of his choice of the five most beautiful virgins 
of Croton*, as models for his picture of Helen, to 
be dedicated in the temple of Juno in that city ; 
which is one of the best illustrations of the sort of 
ideal character which was expressed in the paint¬ 
ings of Zeuxis, and which shows us that his ideal¬ 
ism consisted in the formation of a high average of 
merely human beauty, by the actual imitation, in 
one figure, of the most beautiful models of each se¬ 
parate part which he could find. This picture, 
Cicero tells us, was esteemed the finest work of the 
painter, in that application of his art in which he 
most excelled, namely the delineation of the female 
form ; and Zeuxis himself is said to have indicated 
his own opinion, that the picture was not only his 
masterpiece, but that its excellence could not be 
surpassed, by adding to it the following lines of 
Homer (II. iii. 156—158) : — 

Ou vlpcais Tpuas ual ^uKv^/LLtdas *Axcuovs 
roigS’ ap<pl ywaiul iroAvv xpovov &A/yea Trdo'X €lv ' 
alveis h.Qavdrg<ri &erj s cis &ira loitcev. 

(Val. Max. iii. 7, ext. 1.) This judgment was 
confirmed by that of the great painter Nicomachus 
(see Nicomachus, p. 1196, a.), but, when he saw 
a goddess in the Helen of Zeuxis, we must re¬ 
member that, in his age, even more than in that of 
Zeuxis himself, the highest idea of a divine form 
was satisfied by the perfection of merely human 
beauty. This picture and its history were cele¬ 
brated, Cicero further tells us, by many poets, who 
preserved the names of the five virgins upon whom 
the choice of Zeuxis fell ; and it has more than 
once been alluded to by modem poets. (See espe¬ 
cially, Ariosto, Orlando Furioso , xi. 71—78.) This 
picture is said to have contributed greatly to the 
artist’s wealth. Cicero tells us that the Crotoniats, 
who were then at the height of their prosperity, 
engaged Zeuxis, for a large sum of money, to adorn 
with paintings the temple of Juno in their city ; 
and Aelian ( V . H. iv. 12) relates a gossipping 
story, that, before the picture was dedicated, 
Zeuxis made an exhibition of it, at a fixed price, 
paid before admission, and so made a great gain of 
it; but this proceeding caused his Helen to be 
known by the epithet of ’Ercupo. 

The accurate imitation of inanimate objects was 
a department of the art which Zeuxis and his 
younger rival Parrhasius appear to have carried 

Not Agrigentum, as Pliny says. 
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almost to perfection. The well-known story of the 
trial of skill in that species of painting between 
these two artists, if not literally true, indicates the 
opinion which was held in ancient times of their 
powers of imitation. In this contest the picture of 
Zeuxis represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally 
painted that the birds flew at the picture to eat the 
fruit; upon which the artist, confident in this 
proof of his success, called upon his rival no longer 
to delay to draw aside the curtain and show his 
picture: but the picture of Parrhasius was t)ie 
curtain itself, which Zeuxis had mistaken for real 
drapery. On discovering his error, Zeuxis ho¬ 
nourably yielded the palm to Parrhasius, saying 
that lie himself had deceived birds, but Parrhasius 
an artist. (Plin. 1. c. § 3.) Such a tale, perhaps, 
hardly falls within the province of criticism ; other¬ 
wise an exception might be taken to the decision 
of Zeuxis, on more grounds than one. As a pen¬ 
dant to this story, Pliny (/. c. § 4) relates another, 
less known, but more interesting, if true ; namely, 
that Zeuxis afterwards painted a boy carrying 
grapes, at which a bird again flew ; but this time 
the artist was displeased at his success, and said 
“ I have painted the grapes better than the boy ; 
for had I made him perfectly like life, the bird 
would have been frightened away.” 

Besides this accuracy of imitation, many of the 
works of Zeuxis displayed great dramatic power. 
This appears to have been especially the case with 
his Infant Hercules strangling ihe Serpent ', where 
the chief force of the composition consisted in the 
terror of Alcmena and Amphitryon, as they wit¬ 
nessed the struggle. (Plin. 1. c. § 2.: Hercules In¬ 
fans Dracones strangulans , A lemena coram paventc 
et Amphitryone.) This picture was one of those 
which Zeuxis painted after he had reached the 
summit of his fame, and which he freely gave 
away as above all price ; for there can be no doubt 
that it was the same work as the Alcmena , which, 
as Pliny states a little before, he presented to the 
people of Agrigentum. Another picture, in which 
he showed the same dramatic power, applied to a 
very different subject, was his Female Hippocentaur , 
of which a most charming description is given by 
Lucian ( Zeuxis , 3, foil.), who saw a copy of the 
work at Athens, the original having been lost in a 
shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its way to Rome, 
whither it has been sent by Sulla. It represented 
a peaceful, happy, cheerful group of Centaurs, in 
which the repose of the mother suckling her young 
was beautifully contrasted with the sportive rough¬ 
ness of the father, who was partly visible on an 
elevation in the background, holding up a lfen’s 
whelp to frighten the little ones. The mixed 
shape of the Centaurs gave the artist a splendid 
opportunity to show his power of delineating fonn, 
and that in several varieties ; the male was fierce 
and shaggy, and his face, though smiling, was wild 
and savage; the Centauress combined the beauties of 
a perfect female form, in the upper part, with those 
of a mare of the purest Thessalian breed, so skilfully 
united that it was impossible to detect the point of 
transition from the human form to the animal; and 
the young ones, though new born, showed the 
fierce wildness of their nature, mingled with in¬ 
fantine timidity and curiosity at the sight W the 
lion’* whelp, and while they looked at it, they 
clung closer to their mother. The figure of a 
female Centaur, suckling her young one, copied 
doubtless from the painting of Zeuxis, is seen in a 
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gem in the Florentine Museum (Gori, vol. i. p. 95, 

■ No. 5 ; Mtiller, Denkmaler d. alien Kunst , vol. i. 
p. xliii. No. 203). Lucian himself {Zeux. 3) men¬ 
tions this work in illustration of a statement which 
he makes concerning Zeuxis’s choice of subjects, 
namely, that “ he did not paint those popular and 
common subjects (or at least very few of them), 
such as heroes, or gods, or battles, but he always 
aimed at novelty, and if any thing unusual or 
strange occurred to him, upon it he displayed the 
perfection of his art” A glance, however, at the 
subjects of the painter’s works will show that this 
statement is to be accepted with a considerable 
deduction. 

Of the diligence, with which Zeuxis elaborated 
his paintings, we have a proof in the reply which 
he made to Agatharcus, who, as was natural for a 
scene painter, was boasting of the rapidity with 
which he executed his works, when Zeuxis quietly 
observed: — “ But I take a long time about mine ” 
(*E 7 & Zk iroAAy XP^ V V' Plut. Fer. 13). The 
tale is told with a slight variation by Plutarch, in 
another passage ( Dc Amic. Mult. 5, p. 94, f.), that 
Zeuxis, being blamed for the slowness with which 
he worked, replied, “ 1 confess that I take a long 
time to paint; for I paint works to last a long 
time (‘O /±o\oy<2 tv ttoAA<£ XP^ v V 7 />a<pen/, real yap 
cis ttoAvv * hence the proverb, Dingo in aeternita- 
tem). There are other anecdotes told of Zeuxis in 
common with other great painters. Thus the ce¬ 
lebrated verse, ascribed to Apollodorus, is said 
by Pliny to have been written by Zeuxis upon his 
picture of an athlete : —“A man will find it easier 
to blame than to imitate ” ( fnvisurum aliquem fa- 
ciliuSy quam imilaturum ) : or, in the original, 

Moydj<T€Tal rts pahAov fj tupiiacrai. 

The reproof addressed by Apelles to Megabyzus, 
or, as others say, to Alexander, is ascribed by 
Aelian ( V. II. ii. 2) to Zeuxis. (See Apelles, 
p. 221, a.) 

It is unnecessary to multiply references to pas¬ 
sages of the ancient writers in praise of Zeuxis. 
The remarkable fact that his name is not mentioned 
by Pausanias, is explained by the supposition, 
which is almost undoubtedly true, that his pictures 
were mostly upon panels, according to the general 
practice of the Greek painters, and therefore that 
they had either been destroyed or plundered before 
the time of Pausanias. The latter process would 
of course be carried on by the Roman conquerors 
of Greece with an eagerness proportioned to the 
celebrity of the artist, and accordingly we find 
several of his best works in the list of Pliny. 
Cicero also expressly tells us, with reference to the 
pictures which he painted for the temple of Juno 
at Croton, that not even the sanctity of the fane 
had availed for the preservation of any of them, 
except the Helen. He does not, however, say 
distinctly whether that great work was 6till at 
Croton in his time. Pliny mentions a Helen by 
Zeuxis as being at Rome, in the portico of Philip ; 
but he does not identify it with the picture painted 
for the Crotoniats, the subject of which indeed he 
does not mention: it is not improbable however 
that they were the same. The picture of Helen 
at Athens, in the portico called *AA<f>lrwv 2to& 
was of course not the same ; but it may have been 
a copy of it. (Eustath. ad II. xi. 629, p. 836. 37). 
How the Athenians were robbed by Sulla of his 
Centaur, and how that picture perished, has been 
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already mentioned ; and his picture of the Muses 
was carried off* to Rome, from Ambracia, by Fulvius 
Nobilior. 

In addition to the works which have been al¬ 
ready mentioned, we possess notices of the following 
pictures by Zeuxis. His Jwpiter enthroned, with 
the gods standing by , is mentioned by Pliny with 
the epithet magnificus , and its subject confirms the 
opinion that it was one of the artist’s finest works. 
Pliny also mentions his Marsyas Bound ( Marsyas 
religatus ), in the temple of Concord. A minute 
description of a painting on this subject is given 
by Philostratus, who, however, does not mention 
Zeuxis as its painter ( Eihon . 2) ; and the subject 
frequently occurs on vases, sarcophagi, candelabra, 
and other remains of ancient art, as well as in the 
painting found at Herculaneum, and one or two 
others, which may be presumed to be more or less 
copied from the work of Zeuxis. (For an account 
of these works, see Miiller, Archdol. d. Kunst, 
§ 362, n. 4 ; for a sketch of the picture at Hercu¬ 
laneum, Muller, Denkmaler d. alien Kunst , vol. i. 
pi. xliii. No. 204 ; and for copies of other works, 
which represent the story of Apollo and Marsyas, 
see the Denkmaler , vol. ii. pi. xiv. Nos. 149—154). 
The Menelaus of Zeuxis is mentioned by Tzetzes 
{Chil. viii. 196—198) ; and his Boreas or Triton 
by Lucian ( Timon , 54). Pliny tells us that he 
painted monochromes in shades of gray ( monochro - 
mata cx albo)\ and also that there were some vases 
painted by him {Jiglina opera) at Ambracia, where 
they were left untouched by Fulvius Nobilior, 
when he took away the picture of the Muses. The 
statement of Cicero ( Brutus , 18), that Zeuxis used 
only four colours, is explained in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities , s. v. Colores , p. 320, b. 2d ed. 

2. An artist in gold {aurifex) in the household 
of Augustus, whose freedman he was, as we learn 
from an inscription on the columbarium of Livia. 
(Gori,Nos.ll4—122; Bianchini, No. 43; Welcker, 
Kunsiblatt , 1827, No. 84 j R. Rochette, Lettre & 
M. ScJu>m , p. 430). 

Respecting a supposed statuary Zeuxis , whose 
name arises from a false reading of Pliny, see 
Silanion and Zeuxiades. [P. S.] 

ZIBOETES or ZIPOETES (Zigoirris or Z«rof- 
ttjs). 1. King of Bithynia, the son of Bas. He 
reigned for forty-eight years (b. c. 326—278). He 
carried on successful wars with Lysimachus and 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus. (Memnon, ap. 
Phot Cod. 224, p. 228, ed. Bekker.) In b.c. 315 
he carried on a war against Astacus and Chalcedon. 
(Diod. xix. 60.) He founded a city which was 
called Zipoetium after him at the foot of Mount 
Lyperus. He lived to the age of seventy-six, and 
left behind him four children, the eldest of whom, 
Nicomedes, succeeded him. (Memnon, l. c.) 

2. Son of the preceding, who established him¬ 
self in a part of Bithynia, and against whom Nico¬ 
medes carried on war in b. c. 277. It was for the 
purpose of overpowering him that Nicomedes called 
in the aid of the Gauls. (Liv. xxxviii. 16 ; comp. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellen. vol. iii. p. 411.) 

The name Tiboetes [Tiboetes] is by some cor¬ 
rected to Ziboetes. [C. P. M.I 

ZIGABE'NUS, EUTHY'MIUS. [Euthy- 

MlUS.j 

ZMILUS. [Smilis.] 

ZOE (Zo rfi), the name of several empresses of 
Constantinople, of whom the following were the 
most important: «— 

4 Q 
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1. Snrnamed Carbonopsina, the wife of Leo VI. 
the philosopher, who reigned a. d. 886- 911. She 
survived her husband, and her effigy appears on 
the coins of her son Constantinus VII. Porphyro- 
genitus. (Eckhel, vol. viii. pp. 246—248.) [Leo 
VI.; Constantinus VII.] 

2. The daughter of Constantinus IX. was mar¬ 
ried first to Romanus III. Argyrus, who succeeded 
her father on the throne, and reigned a. d. 1028— 
1034. Towards the end of her husband’s reign, 
though she was then about 50 years of age, she 
carried on a criminal intrigue with the general 
Michael, sumamed the Paphlagonian; and that 
she might be able to gratify her pleasures without 
restraint she caused her husband to be murdered, 
and raised Michael to the throne, whom she then 
married. Michael IV. the Paphlagonian, reigned 
from a. d. 1034—1041 ; and on his death, she 
was persuaded by the people to reign in her own 
name. A few days made Zoe repent her ambition, 
and she placed the crown on the head of Michael 
V. Calaphates, whom her second husband had 
adopted in his life-time. The new emperor showed 
the basest ingratitude to his benefactress, and 
commenced his reign by banishing Zoe. This and 
other imprudent acts caused an insurrection at 
Constantinople. Michael was deposed at the end 
of a year’s reign, and Zoe and her sister Theodora 
were proclaimed co-empresses on the 21st of April, 
1042. The two sisters reigned together for about 
two months; but as they feared for their position, 
Zoe, who was then about 60, married a third hus¬ 
band, whom she raised to the throne, and who is 
known by the name of Constantinus X. Monoma- 
chus. She died in 1050 while her third husband 
was still alive. [Constantinus IX. ; Romanus 
III. I Michael IV. and V.; Constantinus X.l 

ZOETEUS (Z oirtbs). a son of Tricolonus, and 
founder of the town of Zoetia in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 35. § 6 ; Steph. Byz. s. v). [L. S.] 

ZO'ILUS (Zwt\os). 1. A person of this name 
is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 2) as the 
uncle of Pythagoras. 

2. A grammarian, who, according to the greater 
number of authorities, was a native of Amphipolis. 
By others (Schol. ad Iliad, v. 4 ; Eustath. p. 387) 
he is called an Ephesian. The age in which he 
lived has been the subject of some discussion, as 
the authorities are irreconcileably at variance. The 
great majority of them (Suid. s. v .; Aelian. V. H. 
xi. 10; Dionys. de Isaeo , p. 627, do Vi Demosth. 
p. 974 ; Suid. s. v . Arinofrdhrns) make him contem¬ 
porary with the disciples of Isocrates. On the 
other hand, there is a passage in Vitruvius, which 
assigns him to the age of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
(Praefat. ad lib . VII.'). He is said by Vitruvius 
to have come to Alexandria in the hope of securing 
the patronage of the king, who, however, was in¬ 
dignant at the manner in which he treated the 
poems of Homer, and paid no regard to him. Va¬ 
rious accounts were given of his having met with a 
violent death (l. c.). But though it is within the 
limits of possibility that Zoilus lived to see the ac¬ 
cession of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, this, as Clinton 
says (Fa$ti Hellen. iii. p. 381), does not satisfy the 
details of the account of Vitruvius, which, when 
closely examined, proves to be inconsistent with 
itself. The safest course, therefore, is to reject it 
altogether. “ Zoilus began to be eminent before 
the rise of Demosthenes, and continued to write 
after the death of Philip.” (Clinton, l, c. p. 485.) 
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According to Heracleides Ponticus (A deg. Horn. 
p. 427), he was originally a Thracian slave. Aelian 
speaks of him as having been a pupil of Polycrates, 
who wrote an accusation of Socrates. 

Zoilus was celebrated for the asperity with 
which he assailed Homer, from which he derived 
the epithet of 'OMpopAffril. (Suid. s. v .; Schol. ad 

11. v. 7, 20, i. 129, x. 274, xviii. 22, xxii. 209, 

xxiii. 100 ; Eustath. ad Od. p. 1614 ; Schol. in 
Plat. Hvpparch. p. 240.) He found fault with 
him principally for introducing fabulous and incre¬ 
dible stories in his poems. From the list that we 
have of his writings, it also appears that he at¬ 
tacked Plato and Isocrates. His name became pro¬ 
verbial for a captious and malignant critic. (Inge, 
nium magni livor detrectat Homeri. Quisquis es, 
cxillo , Zot/c, nomen hales. Ovid. Rem. Am. 366.) 
He was also styled Klxav faropiKis (Aelian. V. II. 
xi. 10.) It is worthy of note, however, that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ep. ad Pomp. c. 1) 
speaks of him with considerable respect, and does 
not hesitate to class him among critics of the 
highest rank. The following works of Zoilus are 
mentioned: — 1. Hepl 'An<pnr6\c6o$ rpia 

(Suid. l.c.). 2. 'laropia kirb Qfoyovias rr/s 

GiKlmcov reAeinr rjs (ibid.). 3. Kara T (TOKpdrovs 
rod pi\ropos (ibuL). 4. Karck rrjs *0 p.'fjpov 

\6yoi ivvla. 5. VSyos 'Ofi-fipov. Unless this is 
only another name for the preceding (ilnd. Ael. 
l.c .; Dionys. 1. c .; Plut. Symp. v. p. 677 ; Schol. 
ad Horn. II. II. cc.) 6. Kara UhAruvos (Aelian. 
1. c.;Diony8. ad Pomp. p. 752). 7. Teve5(wy lyKce- 
piov (Strab. vi. p. 271). 8. A work on the figures 

of speech, from which Quintilian quotes, with dis¬ 
approbation, a definition of c TXVfM (Quint, ix. 1. 
§ 14, comp. Phoebammon de Fig. p. 588, ed. Aid.). 
None of these have come down to us. The story 
told by Suidas of his having been thrown headlong 
down the Scironian rocks, is probably as fabulous 
as the other accounts of a similar kind given by 
Vitruvius. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 559, &c.; 
Voss, de Hist. Gr. p. 130, &c.) 

3. A grammarian of the name of Zoilus is intro¬ 
duced by Athenaeus (i. 1) among the Deipnoso- 
phistae. 

4. A native of Perga, from whom Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 37) quotes some statements respecting 
Diogenes the Cynic. 

5. A native of Cyprus, an artificer, mentioned by 
Plutarch (Demetr. 21). 

6. Tyrant of Caesarea, mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. xiii. 20). 

7. Others of this name, not worth mentioning 

here, are enumerated by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol.i. 
p. 561, &c.). rC. P. M.] 

ZOILUS (Z <&X\os\ a physician, who must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ, as 
he is quoted by Andromachus the younger (ap. 
Gal. De Compos. Medioam. sec. Loc. iii. 1, vol. xii. p. 
632). He appears to have given particular attention 
to diseases of the eye, as he is called & dcpdaApucis. 
Several of his medical formulae are preserved by 
Galen (ibid. iv. 8, pp. 752, 763, 771 ; De Antid. ii. 

12, vol. xiv. p. 178), Alexander Trallianus (ii. 5, 
p. 173), Aetius (ii. 3.11,113. pp. 304, 360,361), 
and Nicolaus Myrepsus (xxiv. 25. p. 658). See 
C. G. Kiihn, Index Mcdicor. Ocularior. Inter 
Graccos Romanosq. Fascic. xi. [W. A. G.] 

ZO'ILUS (ZwtXoj), artists. 1. A medallist, 
whose name occurs on the coins of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, in such a manner as to make it cor* 
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tain, in the opinion of Raoul-Rochette, that the 
name is that of the engraver of the medals. (Lettre 
d M. Schom , p. 98, 2d ed.) 

2. A sculptor of Corinthian vases, in the house¬ 
hold of Agrippa, according to Raoul-Rochette’s 
interpretation of the inscription, ZOILI. CORIN¬ 
TH IAR . AGRIPP. The matter is, however, 
doubtful. (R. Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom , p. 430, 
2d ed.) [P. S.] 

ZO'NARAS, JOANNES (’I udwns 6 Zuvapds), 
a celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth century under the emperors 
Alexis I. Comnenus and Calo-Joannes. During 
the reign of Alexis he held the high offices of 
Great Drungarius, or commander of the emperor’s 
body-guards, and of Protoasecretis (npwroaariKpri- 
Tis), or first private secretary of the emperor ; but he 
quitted the world during the reign of Calo-Joannes, 
and retired to the monastery on Mount Athos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life in the 
composition of the various works mentioned below. 
He is frequently quoted by subsequent Byzantine 
writers, who all speak of his learning and abilities 
in terms of the highest praise. He is said to have 
died at the age of 88 years, and to have been 
buried in the monastery of St Elias. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of his works which have been printed: — 
1. XpouiKdy , or Annales , in 18 books, from the 
creation of the world to the death of Alexis in 
a. d. 1118. It is compiled from various Greek 
authors, whose very words Zonara9 frequently re¬ 
tains. The earlier part is chiefly taken from Jo¬ 
sephus ; and in the portion which relates to Roman 
history he has for the most part followed Dion 
Cassius. In consequence of the latter circumstance 
the Annals of Zonaras are of great importance in 
studying the early history of Rome. Of the first 
twenty books of Dion Cassius we have nothing but 
the abstract of Zonaras; and even of the later 
books, of which Xiphilinus has made a more full 
epitome, Zonaras has preserved many statements of 
Dion which are entirely omitted by Xiphilinus 
[Xiphilinus]. In the latter part of his work 
Zonaras wrote as an eye-witness of the events he 
describes, but with a brevity which is surprising, 
considering the many interesting and important 
occurrences of his time. His deficiencies, however, 
in this respect are amply supplied by Anna Com¬ 
nena, the daughter of the emperor Alexis. [Com¬ 
nena.] The history of Zonaras was continued by 
Nicetas Acominatus, whose work commences at 
the death of Alexis. [Nicetak.] The first edition 
of the Annals of Zonaras was printed under the 
superintendence of H. Wolf, Basel, 1557, 3 vols. 
fol. The next edition, which was much improved, 
formed part of the Paris collection of Byzantine 
writers, and was edited by Du Fresne Du Cange, 
Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol.: it was reprinted in the 
Venice edition of the Byzantine writers. The last 
and best edition is by Pinder, Bonn, 1841, &c. 
8vo., which is not yet complete: it forms part of 
the Bonn collection of Byzantine writers. 

2. 'Xvvaywy^ \4fcwv avKXeysiaa 4k 8ia<p6pa>v 
$i§\l<av, raXaias r 4 (pypi ypcuprjs not rrjs v4as leal 
ai>T7jt tiiiirov rrjs bbpadev. This Lexicon was pub¬ 
lished for the first time by J. A. H. Tittmann, Lips. 
1808, 2 vols. 4to. Tittmann thinks that it is the 
same work as Suidas quotes under the title of ’Eru- 
(xoXoyiKbv dAAo or defcepov, in which case it could 
not have been compiled by Zonaras, as Suidas pro¬ 
bably lived in the tenth century. 
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3. ’EZ'fryrjo’is rwv lepuy xal Kaviywv, &c., 
an Exposition of the Canons of the Apostles, 
Councils, and Fathers. The Exposition of the 
Apostolical Canons was printed, with a Latin 
translation, by J. Quintinus, Paris, 1558 ; and the 
Exposition of the Canons of the Councils and 
Fathers was printed by Antonius Salmatia, Milan, 
1613. Both parts of the work were published in 
Greek and Latin by Beveridge (Beveregius), in 
his Pandectae Canonum , Oxford, 1672, fol. 

4. A 6yos irpbs robs r^v rpvaiK^v rrjs yovrjs 
inpo^y fxlaa/xa r^yovpL4vovs t printed in Bonefidius, 
Jus Orientate , 1573, 8vo., and in Leunclavius, Jus 
Graeco-Romanum, vol. i. p. 351. 

5. ’E k 7 rpoffdvou twv hpx^p4(»>v irep] rov p)] 
duo 8ure£a$4A<f>ovs rfyv atn^jv hyay4<r0cu irpbs 

yapov, to show that two nephews ought not to 
marry the same woman, printed in Cotelerius, Mo¬ 
nument. Eccles. Graecae , vol. ii. p. 483, foil., Paris, 
1681, 4to. 

There are several other works of Zonaras in 
manuscript, the titles of which are given by Fa- 
bricius. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. xi. p. 222, foil., 
vol. vii. p. 465, foil. ; Scholl, Gcsckichte der Griech- 
ischen Litteratur , vol. iii. pp. 195, 247, 467.) 

ZONAS. [Diodorus Zonas, Vol. I. p. 1017.] 

ZOPYRINUS (Zo) irbpivos), the author of a 
work on cookery ('OrpaprvriK&, Athen. xiv. p. 
662, d.). 

ZOPY'RION (Zonrvpltav). l.Qjh historical 
writer, mentioned by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 23). 

2. A grammarian, the author of the first part of 
the Af ipd>v Xi^scov troiKiXtov (from A to E), of thu 
remainder of which Pamphilus was the author. 
[Pamphilus.] [C. P. M.] 

ZOPYRUS (Zabrupos), historical. 1. A dis¬ 
tinguished Persian, son of Megabyzus, one of the 
seven chiefs who killed the false Smerdis, served 
under Dareius against Babylon, which had revolted 
at the commencement of his reign. After Dareius 
had besieged the city for twenty months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master 
by the most extraordinary self-sacrific^. Accord¬ 
ingly, one day he appeared before Dareius, with his 
body mutilated in the most horrible manner ; both 
his ears and nose were cut off, and his person other¬ 
wise disfigured. After explaining to Dareius his 
intentions and concerting measures with him, he 
fled to Babylon as a victim of the cruelty of the 
Persian king. The Babylonians, seeing one of the 
most distinguished Persians in such a horrible 
condition, readily gave him their confidence, and 
placed him at the head of their troops. He soon 
found means to betray the city to Dareius, who 
severely punished the inhabitants for their revolt. 
Dareius appointed Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for 
life, with the enjoyment of its entire revenues, and 
also bestowed upon him many other marks of his 
confidence and esteem. He was accustomed to say 
that he would rather have Zopyrus without wounds 
than possess twenty Babylons. (Herod, iii. 153— 
160 .) 

Ctesias places the revolt of Babylon in the 
reign of Xerxes. He relates that the Babylonians 
slew their satrap Zopyrus, and that Megabyzus, the 
son of Zopyrus, betrayed the city to Xerxes by means 
of the same stratagem which Herodotus ascribes to 
Zopyrus. [Megabyzus, No. 2.] But the account 
of Herodotus is preferable on many accounts. (See 
Grote, Hist, of Greece , vol. iv. p. 310, note.) 

2. The son of Megabyzus, and the grandson of 
4 q 2 
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the preceding, revolted from the Persians, and Hed 

to Athens. (Herod, iii. 160.) 

3. The Thracian, a slave of Pericles, was ap¬ 
pointed bv the latter the Paedagogus of Alcibiades. 
(Pint. ALcib. i. p. 122.) 

4. The Physiognomist, attributed many vices to 
Socrates in an assembly of his disciples, who laughed 
at him and at his art in consequence ; but Socrates 
admitted the truth of his remarks, and said that such 
were his natural propensities, but that they had 
been overcome by philosophy. (Cic. Tusc. iv, 37, de 
Fata, 5 ; Alex. Aphrodis. de Falo , c. 6, p. 48, ed. 
Orelli.) 

ZOPYRUS (Zdbrt/poy), literary. 1. Of Ta- 
rentum, a Pythagorean philosopher. (Iambi. Vit. 
Pyih. extr.) 

2. Of Clazomenae, a rhetorician, was a contem¬ 
porary of Timon. (Quintil. iii. 6. § 3; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 114.) 

3. Of Byzantium, an historian (Plut. Parall. 
Min. c. 36), was probably the author of M t\4)Tov 
Krlcris , the fourth book of which is cited by the 
Scholiast on Homer (II. x. 274). He is perhaps the 
same person as the Zopyrus mentioned by Marcelli- 
nus ( Vit. Tkuc. § 32). Stobaeus quotes two verses 
from Zopyrus (Floril. lxiii. 8), and likewise makes 
an extract from a work entitled Theseis , also by 
Zopyrus, but it is impossible to determine whether 
this Zopyrus was the same as the Byzantine, or 
whether Stobaeus quotes from the 6ame or from 
two different persons. There are some other persons 
of the name. (See Vossius, dc Hist. Grace, p. 511, 
od. Westermann.) 

ZOPYRUS (Zdbrvpor). 3. A surgeon at Alex¬ 
andria, the tutor of Apollonius Citiensis and 
Posidonius (Apoll. Cit. ap. Dietz, Sckol. in Hippocr. 
el Gal. vol. i. p. 2) about the beginning of the first 
century B. c. He invented an antidote, which he 
recommended to Mithridates, king of Pontus, and 
wrote a letter to that king, begging to be allowed 
to test its efficacy on the person of a criminal 
(Galen, De Anlid. ii. 8, vol. xiv. p. 150), Another 
somewhat similar composition he prepared for one 
of the Ptolemies. (Cels. v. 23. § 2. p. 94.) Some 
of his medical formulae are quoted and mentioned 
by various ancient authors, viz. Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morb. Ckron. ii. 14, v. 10. pp. 425, 592), 
Oriba&ius (Coll. Medic, xiv. 45, 50, 52, 56, 58, 61, 
64, pp. 478, 481, 482, 483, 485, 487), Aetius (ii. 

4. 57, iii. 1. 31, iv. 2. 74, pp. 417, 476, 732), 
Paulus Aegineta (vii. 11, p. 660), Marcellus Em¬ 
piricus (De Medicam. c. 22, p. 342), and Nicolaus 
Myrepsus (i. 291, p. 420): and Pliny (//. N. xxiv, 
87), and Dioscorides (iii. 99. vol. i. p. 446) mention 
that a certain plant was called zopyron , perhaps 
after his name. Nicarchus satirizes in one of his 
epigrams (Anthol. Gr . xi. 124), a physician named 
Zopyrus, who appears to have lived in Egypt, and 
who may possibly be the person mentioned by 
Apollonius Citiensis and Celsus : in which case 
Nicarchus must have lived earlier than is commonly 
supposed. [Nicarchus.] 

2. An acquaintance of Scribonius Largus in the 
first century after Christ (Scrib. Larg. De Compos. 
Medicam. c. 171, p. 222),' a native either of 
Gordium in Phrygia (Gordiensis) or of Gortyna 
in Crete ( Goriynensis ), may perhaps have been the 
same physician who is introduced by Plutarch as 
one of the speakers in his Symposiaca (iii. 6) and 
said to have belonged to the Epicurean school of 
philosophy. 
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A physician of this name is also mentioned in 
nn old Latin inscription in Gruter’s Inscript . p. 635. 
§ 7. (See Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. xiii. p. 455, 
ed. vet.; Sprengel’B Gcsck. der Arzneik. vol. i. ed. 
1846.) [W. A. G.] 

ZOPYRUS, is mentioned by Pliny as one of 
the eminent silver chasers who flourished in the 
time of Pompey the Great. Two cups of his, re¬ 
presenting the trial of Orestes by the Areopagus, 
were valued at twelve thousand sesterces. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55: Zopyrus , qui Areopagitas 
et judicium Orcstis in duobus scyphis [caelavit] II. S. 
XII. acstimati8.) [P. S.] 

ZOROASTER or ZOROASTRES (Z a>pod- 
<rrpr)s), the Zarathuhtra of the Zendavesta, and 
the Zkrdusht of the Persians, was the founder of 
the Magian religion. The most opposite opinions 
have been held both by ancient and modem writers 
respecting the time in which he lived. In the 
Zendavesta itself, as well as in the writings of the 
Parsees, Zoroaster is said to have lived in the reign 
of Vita^pa (as he is called in the Zendavesta) or 
Gushtasp (as the Persians name him), whom most 
modern writers identify with Dareius Hystaspis. 
According to this view the system of Zoroaster 
was not promulgated till the time of the third Per¬ 
sian monarch, and he must therefore be looked 
upon as the reformer and not the founder of the 
Magian religion, which was of much higher anti¬ 
quity. This opinion was maintained by Hyde and 
Prideaux, who also attempted to prove that Zoro¬ 
aster was a pupil of Daniel, and learnt from the 
prophet all those parts of his system which re¬ 
semble the tenets of the Sacred Writings. But 
although this opinion has been adopted by An- 
quetil du Perron, Kleuker, Malcolm, and many other 
modern writers, it will be found to possess no 
other evidence in its favour but the identification 
of Gushtasp with Dareius Hystaspis ; for the testi¬ 
mony of the later Greek and Roman writers, who 
place Zoroaster at this period, is of no value in 
such an inquiry, and is counterbalanced by the 
statements of other classical writers who assign to 
him a much earlier date. Moreover, while this 
supposition has such a slender amount of evidence in 
its favour, it is open to the most serious objections. 
First, Zoroaster is universally represented as the 
founder of the Magian religion both by the Ori¬ 
entals and the Greeks, and it is unnecessary to 
prove that this religion was of greater antiquity 
than the commencement of the Persian empire, 
and that it had been previously the national reli¬ 
gion of the Medes. The first Greek writer who 
mentions Zoroaster is Plato, who says that the 
Persian youths were taught the Mageia of Zoro¬ 
aster, the son of Horomazes, which he interprets 
to mean the worship of the gods (d pkv payclay 
biddauei tV Zwpodcrpov rov 'Clpopdfiou — (art 
rovro &e<2v bepaxcla, Plut. Alcib. i. p. 122, a). 
Secondly, if Zoroaster had been the reformer of the 
Persian religion in the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, 
he would certainly have been mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus. The silence of the historian is a conclusive 
argument to us against Zoroaster being a contem¬ 
porary of Dareius. Thirdly, the king Gushtasp, 
under whom Zoroaster lived, is said in the Zenda¬ 
vesta to be the son of Auravata 9 pa, the Lohrasp of 
the modem Persians, while Hystaspes, the father 
of Dareius, was never king, and was the son of 
Arskama or Arsames. It would therefore seem 
that the Gushtasp, the contemporary of Zoroaster, 
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was an entirely different person from Dareius 
llystaspis. 

Other dates have likewise been assigned to 
Zoroaster by modern scholars; but sound criticism 
compels us to come to the conclusion that it is 
quite impossible to determine the time at which he 
lived. All we learn from the Zendavesta is that 
he was the subject of a king named Gushtasp, who 
belonged to the dynasty of the Kavja, or as they 
are called in the modern Persian, the Kayanians. 
The history of the dynasty has come down to us in 
a mutilated form ; but it would appear that the 
kings of this race reigned in eastern Iran, and 
more particularly Bactria, at a period anterior to 
that of the Median and Persian kings. The Bac- 
triaii origin of Zoroaster is alluded to by several of 
the Greek and Roman writers, who obtained their 
information from Oriental sources. Thus Ammia- 
mi8 Marcellinus (xiii. 6. § 32) calls Zoroaster a 
Bactrian, and his testimony is of considerable im¬ 
portance because he must have received the in¬ 
formation from the Persians themselves, when he 
attended the emperor Julian in his campaign 
against the Parthians. Ctesias likewise, who re¬ 
sided long at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
calls Zoroaster a king of Bactria (Ctesias, pp. 79, 
91, ed. Lion, copied by Justin, i. 1); and the same 
statement occurs in Moses of Chorene (i. 6). The 
tradition which represents Zoroaster of Median 
origin sprang up at a later time, when the chief seat 
of his religion was in Media, and no longer in the 
further East. We may therefore conclude that the 
religion of Zoroaster first appeared in Bactria, and 
from thence spread eastward ; but further than 
this we cannot venture to go. As the founder of 
the Magian religion he must be placed in remote 
antiquity, and it may even be questioned whether 
such a person ever existed. Niebuhr regards him 
as a purely mythical personage ( KlcincSchriften , vol. 
i. p. 200) ; but it is worthy of remark that we find 
no trace in the Zendavesta of the various wonders 
and miracles which are connected with his name in 
the Persian and Greek and Roman writers. It is 
unnecessary to repeat these stories, but we may 
mention as a specimen two tales related by Pliny. 
It is said that he laughed on the day of his birth, 
and that his brain palpitated so violently as to 
heave up the hand that was placed upon his head; 
and that he lived in the desert for twenty years on 
cheese, in consequence of which he was preserved 
from feeling old age. (Plin. II. N. vii. 10’. s. 15, 
xi. 42. s. 97.) It would be idle to attempt to 
make even an approximation to the date of Zoro¬ 
aster from the statements of the Greek and Roman 
writers; for the most learned among them could 
not come to any agreement as to the time at which 
he lived, and many supposed that there were seve¬ 
ral persons of this name, who lived at widely dif¬ 
ferent times and in very different countries. Thus 
we find him called not only a Bactrian, but a Me¬ 
dian (Clem. Alex. Strom . i. p. 399), a Chaldaean 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 12), a Persomedian (Suidas, 
s . v. ZwpounTpj]s ), a Persian (Diog, Laert. Proof.), 
an Armenian(Amob. i. 12), a Pamphylian {Amcl>. 
1. c.), and even a native of Proconnesus. (Plin. 
H. N. xxx. 1. s. 2.) Many of these various state¬ 
ments probably arose from the circumstance that 
the Magian religion was introduced into these 
countries and places; and it is only in this way 
that we can explain the strange account in Pliny 
that he was a native of Proconnesus. We find 
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equal discrepancy in the Greek and Roman writers 
respecting the time at which he was said to have 
lived. Thus Aristotle and Eudoxus stated that he 
lived 6000 years before the death of Plato (Plin. 
//. N. xxxi. 1. s. 2), and Hermippus that he lived 
5000 years before the Trojan war (Plin. I. c. ; 
Diog. Laert. i. 2); while others assign to him a 
much later date, making him a contemporary of 
Cyrus (Arnob. i. 52) or Pythagoras (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 357; Appuleius, Florid, ii. p. 231). 
We only quote these statements as instances of 
the discrepancies in the Greek and Roman writers 
respecting the age and country of Zoroaster, and 
of showing the hopelessness of attempting to con¬ 
struct any theory from Buch contradictory accounts. 

There were extant in the later Greek literature 
several works bearing the name of Zoroaster, and 
which are quoted under the titles of \6yia, lepo\ 
\dyoi, a.TTOKa\v\f/€is , &i€\oi <&tt 6icpv<poi Z espo- 
! darpov , TTfpl (plnrecos, irepX \l0wv ri/xiav, aorepo- 
vKonuch, a,TroT6\€<TfiaTiK&, &c. Some of these- 
works were in existence as early as the time of 
Pliny, who relates that Hermippus wrote commen¬ 
taries on two million lines of Zoroaster. (Plin. 1. c.\ 
Suidas, s. v. Z up.) These writings however must 
not be regarded as translations from the Zenda¬ 
vesta, to which they bore no resemblance, as is 
evident from the extracts preserved from them by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, and others. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 14, p. 710 ; Euseb. Pracp. 
Ev. i. 10; Dion Chrysost. Or. 36.) They were, 
on the contrary, forgeries of a later age, and belong 
to the same class of writings as the works of 
Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, &c. There is still 
extant a collection of oracles ascribed to Zoroaster, 
which were published for the first time with the 
commentaries of Gemistus Pletho [Gemistus], 
under the title of Maynca \6yia rtov dirb rov 
Zupodorpov M dywv, by Tiletanus, Paris, 1538, 

4to. They have also been edited by Patricius in 
his Nova de Fniversis Pkilosophia , &c., Ferra- 
riae, 1591, and Venet. 1593, foil, ; by Morell, 
Paris, 1595, 4to.,and also in Latin; by Obsopaens, 
Paris, 1507, 8vo., and by others. It would be 
ridiculous in the present day to enter into any 
argument to prove the spuriousness of these oracles. 
Every thing known respecting the reputed works 
of Zoroaster is collected by Fabricius (liibl. Qraec . 
vol. i. p. 304, foil.). 

An account of the religious system of Zoroaster 
does not fall within the scope of the present work ; 
but the reader will find abundant information on 
the subject in the works quoted below. Mr. Mil- 
man has given an excellent summary of the leading 
tenets of the Zoroastrian system. (Hyde, Vcterum 
Persarum et Magorum Hcligionis Hutoria , Oxford, 
1700 and 1760; Prideaux, Connection of the His¬ 
tory of the Old and New Testament , Part i. vol. i. 
p. 299, foil.; Anquetil du Perron, Zendavesta; 
Kleuker, Zendavesta ; Rhode, Die Heiliye Sage den 
Zcndvolics; Heeren, Historical Researches , &c. 
Asiatic Nations , vol. i. p. 367, foil.; Gibbon, De¬ 
cline and Fall , vol. i. c. 8; Milman, History of 
Christianity , vol. i. p. 65, foil,; Georgii, in Real- 
Encyclop'ddie des classichen Alterthumswissenschafl , 
s. v. Magi; Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde , 
vol. i. p. 752, foil.) 

ZORZINES, king of the Siraci, a people in the 
neighbourhood of the Caucasus, in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius. (Tnc. Ann. xii. 15, 17, 19.) 
ZCESIMUS (Z wcripos). 1. A learned freedman 
4 q 3 
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of the younger Pliny, remarkable for his talents as 
a comediau and musician, as well as for his ex¬ 
cellence m a reader. (Plin. Epist. v. 19.) 

2. Prefect of Epeirus under Valentinian and 
Valens. He is mentioned in connection with some 
laws promulgated in a.d. 373. (Cod. Theodos. 
6 . tit. 31, 12. tit. 10.) 

3. A Greek historian, who lived in the time of 
the younger Theodosius (Evagrius, Hist. Eocl. iii. 
41). He is described by Photius (Cod. 98, p. 84, ed. 
Bekker) as t<6pr\s kcu biroQio'Koo'vv'fiyopos {comes 
et exadvocatus-Jisci ). He may possibly have been 
the son of Zosimus, the prefect of Epeirus, who is 
mentioned in the Theodosian Code. Zosimus was 
the author of a history of the Roman empire in six 
books, which is still extant. This work must have 
been written after the year 425, as an event is 
mentioned in it (v. 27) which took place in that 
year. How long after cannot be determined with 
certainty ; but his description of the condition of 
the Greek empire at the time he wrote accords 
with the state of things in the latter part of the 
fifth century. Further biographical particulars 
have not come down to us. 

As Polybius had narrated the events by which 
the Roman empire had reached its greatness, so 
Zosimus undertook the task of developing the 
events and causes which led to its decline (Zosim. 
i. 57). As the commencement of this decline, he 
goes back to the change in the constitution of 
Rome introduced by Augustus. The first book 
comprises a sketch of the history of the early em¬ 
perors, down to the end of the reign of Diocletian 
(a. n. 305). The second, third, and fourth books 
are devoted to the history of the fourth century, 
which is treated much less concisely. The fifth 
and sixth books embrace the period from a. d. 395 
to A . D . 410, when Attalus was deposed. Though 
the decline of the Roman empire was the main 
subject which Zosimus selected, it was perhaps his 
ambition to imitate Polybius, which led him to 
introduce various matters connected with Persian, 
Grecian, and Macedonian history, which are not 
very intimately connected with his main design. 
It is clear that Photius and Evagrius had not more 
of the work than we have. Yet it seems likely on 
some accounts, either that a part of the work has 
been lost, or, what is more likely, that Zosimus 
did not live to finish it; for as we now have it, it 
does not embrace all that Zosimus himself tells us 
he intended to take up (iv, 59. § 4, 5, i. 58. § 9, 
iv. 28. § 3). There doeB not seem much probability 
in the conjecture that the monks and other ecclesi¬ 
astics succeeded in suppressing that portion of the 
work in which the evil influences of their body 
were to be more especially touched upon (v. 23. § 8 ; 
Harles. ad Fabr. vol viii. p. 65 ; comp. Voss, de 
Hist. Or. p. 312). If the work was thus left in¬ 
complete, that circumstance would account for 
some carelessness of style which is here and there 
apparent. There may appear some difficulty at 
first sight, however, in the statement of Photius, 
that the work, in the form in which he saw it, 
appeared to him to be a second edition (v4as 1*55- 
aews). But it would seem that Photius was under 
some misapprehension. It is called in the MSS. 
Icrropla via (in what sense is not quite clear). 
This may perhaps have misled Photius. He 
himself remarks that he had not seen the first 
edition. 

The work of Zosimus is mainly (though not 
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altogether) an abridgment or compilation of the 
works of previous historians. As far as the 41st 
chapter of the first book he follows Herennius 
Dexippus. From that point to the 11th chapter of 
the fifth book Eunapius is his guide, though he 
nowhere makes mention of him. Photius remarks 
in general terms of the work that it was not so 
much a history as a compilation from Eunapius. 
After Eunapius he follows Olympiodorus, sometimes 
copying from him whole chapters. The style of 
Zosimus is fairly described by Photius as concise, 
clear, pure, and not unpleasing. His chief fault as 
an historical writer is that he neglects to notice 
the chronology. 

Zosimus was a pagan, and is by no means sparing 
of the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. 
In consequence of this his credibility has been 
fiercely assailed by several Christian writers, and 
has been sometimes defended merely because his 
history tended to the discredit of many leading 
persons in the Christian party. Photius thus ex¬ 
presses his opinion: fcm r i)v &pri<rKflav 
Kal ttoWJkis iv ttoWois v\aKTU>v /caret r£v evere- 
€<5v (/. c.). Evagrius (iii. 40, 41) and Nicephorus 
(xvi. 41, &c.) also speak in the most unfavourable 
terms. The question does not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, turn upon the credibility of the 
historians whom Zosimus followed, for he did not 
adhere in all cases to their judgment with respect 
to events and characters. For instance he entirely 
differed from Eunapius in his account of Stilicho 
and Serena. Of modern writers, Baronius, Laelius 
Bisciola, C. v. Barth, J. D. Ritter, R. Bentley, 
and St. Croix, have taken the derogatory side. 
Bentley in particular (Remarks upon a late Discourse 
of Frecthinking , Part. ii. p. 21) speaks of Zosimus 
with great contempt. On the other hand, his histo¬ 
rical authority has been maintained by Leunclavius, 
G. B. von Schirach, J. Matth. Schrockb, dnd Reite- 
meier. There are no doubt numerous errors of 
judgment to be found in the work, and sometimes 
(especially in the case of Constantine) an intem¬ 
perate expression of opinion, which somewhat ex¬ 
aggerates, if it does not distort the truth. But he 
does not seem fairly chargeable with deliberate in¬ 
vention, or wilful misrepresentation. One passage 
in his history in particular has been fastened upon 
as evident proof of his untrustworthiness, where 
(ii. 29) he gives his account of the conversion of 
Constantine, placing it after the murder of his son 
(a. d. 326), whereas Constantine had declared 
himself a Christian much earlier. (Sainte-Croix, 
Mem. de VAcademic des Inscr. vol. xlix. p. 466). 
But on the other hand, the common story of the 
conversion of Constantine does not rest on any 
authority that is worth much ; and though it is 
pretty clear that Zosimus has committed an ana¬ 
chronism, it is not so gross as has been sometimes 
supposed; and there is thus much to be said in 
excuse for Zosimus, that it was not till the latter 
part of his life that Constantine received the rite of 
baptism ; and it appears from Sozomen (i. 3) that 
a story similar to that told by Zosimus was current 
some time previously, so that the latter is not at 
any rate responsible for the origination of the tale. 
It is not to be wondered at that one who held to 
the old faith should attribute the downfall of the 
empire in great part to the religious innovations 
attendant upon the spread of Christianity. 

The history of Zosimus was first printed in the 
Latin translation of Leunclavius (Lowenklau), ac- 
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companied by a defence of the historian (Basel, 
1576, fol.). The first two books, in Greek, with 
the translation of Leunclavius, were printed by H. 
Stephanus, in his edition of Herodian (Paris, 1581). 
The first complete edition of the Greek text of Zo- 
simus was that by F. Sylburg (Scriptores Hist. 
Rom. Min . vol. iii.). Later editions are those 
published at Oxford (1679), at Zeitz and Jena, 
edited by Cellarius, with annotations of his own 
and others (1679, 1713, 1729). The next edition 
is that by Reitemeier, who, though he consulted no 
fresh manuscripts, made good use of the critical re¬ 
marks of Heyne and other scholars (Leipzig, 1784). 
The last and best edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1837. 
There is a German translation by Seybold and II ey- 
ler, and also an English and a French translation. 
(Scholl, Gesck. d. Gricch. Lit vol. iii. p. 232; 
Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. viii. p. 62.) 

4. A native of Ascalon, or, according to other 
accounts, of Gaza. He lived in the time of the 
emperor Anastasius. According to Suidas («. v.) he 
was the author of a \4frs faropin^ Kara <ttoix^ov 
(of which Suidas himself made considerable use), 
and commentaries on Demosthenes and Lysias, 
some of which are still extant in MS. A life of 
Demosthenes by him is prefixed to most of the edi¬ 
tions of Demosthenes. 

5. A native of Thasos, the author of some epi¬ 
grams still extant in the Anthology (vol. iii. p. 157, 
&c., ed. Jacobs). 

6. An abbot, whose tiia\oyi<Tfiol were edited 
by P. Possinus, in his Thesaurus Asceticus , p. 279. 
The editor thinks that he flourished in Palestine 
about A. d. 430. 

Several others of this name, not worth inserting 
here, are enumerated by Fabricius {Bill. Graec. 
vol. viii. p. 71, &c.). [C. P. M.] 

ZO'SIMUS. The short pontificate of this Ro¬ 
man bishop, which lasted from the 18th of March, 
a. d. 417, until his death on the 26th of December 
in the following year, was rendered more remark¬ 
able by the rash activity with which he plunged 
into delicate and irritating controversies than by 
any display of sound judgment or high principle. 
His attention was first occupied by the represent¬ 
ations of Caelestius and Pelagius, who, having ap¬ 
pealed to his predecessor Innocentius against what 
they termed the harsh and prejudiced sentence of 
the Carthaginian synod, now earnestly demanded a 
full investigation of the charges preferred against 
their orthodoxy. Zosimus not only pronounced 
the complete acquittal of the accused, but inveighed 
in the strongest terms against the conduct of the 
African clergy, and published a letter testifying 
his entire satisfaction with the explanations of Pe¬ 
lagius. But scarcely had he given expression to 
these feelings when a total change was wrought in 
his sentiments by the edict of Honorius, issued at 
Ravenna on the last day of April, a. d. 418. Not 
satisfied with retracting the praise lavished on the 
two friends, he hastened to denounce them both as 
incorrigible heretics, and despatched a circular epis¬ 
tle ( Tradoria) to convey a formal announcement of 
this condemnation to all the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the Christian world. 

His next encounter was with Proculus of Mar¬ 
seilles, whom, along with Hilanus of Narbonne, 
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and Simplicius of Vienne, he desired to make sub¬ 
ordinate to the see of Arles, at that time occupied 
by a certain Patroclus, a priest of very doubtful 
reputation. The bishops of Narbonne and Vienne 
gave way to a certain extent, or at least did not pe¬ 
remptorily refuse obedience, but Proculus, warmly 
supported by his clergy and people, bade open de¬ 
fiance to his commands and excommunications. 

Nothing discouraged by this repulse, Zosimus, 
within a very short period of his death, boldly as¬ 
serted his absolute jurisdiction over the African 
church by reinstating a certain Apiarius, a presbyter 
of Sicca, who had been regularly deposed for various 
grave offences by his own diocesan, thus exciting a 
storm among the fiery Numidians, which must 
have produced a violent convulsion had the author 
of the decree lived to follow up this stretch of 
power by ulterior measures. 

Fourteen Epistolue et Decrda of this pope ad¬ 
dressed to various bishops and religious commu¬ 
nities, chiefly in regard to the events detailed 
above, have been preserved, together with a few 
short fragments of the Tradoria , and of some 
other pieces, all of which will be found under their 
best form in the Epistolae Pmtificum Romanorum 
edited by Coustant, fol. Paris, 1721, vol. i. pp. 934 
—1006, in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gall&nd, fol. 
Venet. 1773, vol ix. pp. 1—20, and also in the 
Conciliorum amplissima CoUedio of Mansi, fol. Flo- 
rent. 1760, vol. iv. pp. 348—372. 

(See the Prolegomena of Mansi and Galland ; 
Schonemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Lat. vol. ii. § 12 ; 
Bahr, Geschichte der Rom. Litterat. Suppl. Band. 
2te Abtheil. § 141.) [W. R.] 

ZO'SIMUS, M. CANULEIUS, a gold and 
silver chaser, whose skill and probity are praised 
in an extant inscription. (Gruter, p. dcxxxix j 
Sillig. Catal. Artif. App. s. v.) The name is also 
found on some ancient cameos ; and Raoul-Ro- 
chette, assuming the identity of the artist, takes 
this as a new proof that the art of engraving on 
metals and on precious stones was often practised 
by the same persons. ( Lettre a M.Schom , p. 158, 
2d ed.) [P. S.] 

ZOSTE'RIA (ZftxrTTjpla), a surname of Athena 
among the Epicnemidian Locrians. (Steph. Byz. 
s. v. Z uarr'ip ; comp. Herod, viii. 107.) The mas¬ 
culine form Zosterius occurs as a surname of Apollo 
in Attica, on the slip of land stretching into the 
sea between Phaleron and Sunium. (Steph. Byz. 
I c .) [L. S.] 

ZO'TICUS, AURE'LIUS, sumamed The Cook, 
from the profession of his father, was a native of 
Smyrna, remarkable for his personal attractions. 
Having been summoned to Rome by Elagabalus, 
who had conceived for him a violent affection, be 
entered the city escorted by a magnificent pro¬ 
cession, was received in the palace by the emperor 
with marks of the most exaggerated respect, and 
was immediately appointed chamberlain. He 
speedily, however, fell into disgrace through the 
arts, it is said, of the rival favourite Hierocles, and 
was banished. (Dion Cass, lxxix. 16.) [W. R.) 

ZYGIA and ZYGIUS (Ziryia and Ziryfoj), are 
surnames of Hera and Zeus, describing them aa 
presiding over marriage. (Hesych. s. t>.; comp. 
Hera.) [L. S.J 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY, 

FROM THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, B.C.776, TO THE FALL OF CORINTH, B.C. 146. 


B.C. 

776 


775 

774 

765 

761 

753 

750 


748 


7451 

744 

743 

736 

735 

734 

730 

728 

723 

721 

718 

716 

712 

710 

709 


Coroebus the Elean gains the victory in the 
foot race at the Olympic games. The 
Olympic games were instituted by Iphitus 
the Elean about b. c. 884, but the Olym¬ 
piads were not employed as a chronological 
aera till the victory of Coroebus. 

Arctinus of Miletus, the Cyclic poet, 
flourished. 

Pandosiaand Metapontum, in Italy, founded. 

Cinaethon of Lacedaemon, the Cyclic 
poet, flourished. 

Eumelus flourished. 

Antimachus of Teos flourished. 

Miletus at the height of its power. Many 
of its colonies founded about this time or 
a little later. 

Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, celebrates the 8th 
Olympic games, lie introduced copper 

i and silver coinage, and a new scale of 
weights and measures, throughout the Pe¬ 
loponnesus. 

The first annual Prytanis at Corinth, 90 
years before the reign of Cypselus. 

Eumelus of Corinth, the Cyclic poet, 
flourished. 

The beginning of the first war between the 
Messenians and the Lacedaemonians. 

Callinus of Ephesus, the earliest Greek 
elegiac poet, flourished. 

Naxos, in Sicily, founded by the Chalcidians 
of Euboea. 

Syracuse founded by Archias of Corinth. 

Leontium and Catana, in Sicily, founded. 

Megara Hyblaea, in Sicily, founded. 

Philolaus of Corinth, the Theban law¬ 
giver, flourished. 

End of the first Messenian war. The Mes- 
senians were obliged to submit after the 
capture of Ithome, and to pay a heavy 
tribute to the Lacedaemonians. 

Sybaris, in Italy, founded by the Achaeans. 

War between the Lacedaemonians and Ar- 
gives. 

Gyges begins to reign in Lydia. This dy¬ 
nasty reigned, according to Herodotus, 
160 years, and terminated b.c. 546 by 
the fall of Croesus. 

' Astacus founded by the Megarians. 

Callinus of Ephesus flourished. 

Croton or Crotona, in Italy, founded by the 
Achaeans. Soon after the foundation of 
Croton the Ozolian Locrians founded the 
Epizephyrian Locri in Italy. 

Deioces begins to reign in Media. The 
Medes revolted from the. Assyrians after 
the death of Sennacherib in b.c. 711. 
The Assyrians according to Herodotus had 
governed Upper Asia for 520 years. This 
account gives b.c. 710 + 520 *= b.c. 1230 
for the commencement of the Assyrian 
dominion. The Median kings reigned 
150 yearn. See b.c. 687 and 559. 


b. c. 
708 


693 


690 

687 


685 

683 


G78 

675 

674 

672 


670 

669 

668 

665 

664 

662 

657 

656 

655 

654 

651 

648 

647 

644 


Tarentum founded by the Lacedaemonian 
Parthenii, under Phalanthus. 

Thasos and Parium on the Propontis founded 
by the Parians. 

Archilochus, of Pains, the Iambic poet, 
accompanied the colony to Thasos, being 
then in the flower of his age. 

Simonides of Amorgos, the lyric poet, 
flourished. 

Glaucus of Chios, a statuary in metal, 
flourished. He was distinguished as the 
inventor of the art of soldering metals. 

Foundation of Gela in Sicily, and of Phaselis 
in Pamphylia. 

The empire of the Medes is computed by 
Herodotus to commence from this date, 
the 23rd year of their independence. It 
lasted 128 years, and terminated in ac. 
559. 

Archilochus flourished. See a c. 708. 

The beginning of the second Messenian war 

First annual Archon at Athens. 

Tyrtaeus, the Athenian poet, came to 
Sparta after the first success of the Mes¬ 
senians, and by his martial songs roused 
the fainting courage of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. 

Ardys, king of Lydia, succeeded Gyges. 

Foundation of Cyzicus by the Megarians. 

Foundation of Chalcedon by the Megarians. 

The Pisatae, led by Pantaleon, revolt from 
the Eleans, and espouse the cause of the 
Messenians. 

Aleman, a native of Sardis in Lydia, and 
the chief lyric poet of Sparta, flourished. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, begins to 
reign. 

The Argives defeat the Lacedaemonians at 
Hysiae. 

End of the second Messenian war according 
to Pausanias. 

Thaletas of Crete, the lyric poet and 
musician, flourished. 

A sea-fight between the Corinthians and 
Corcyraeans, the most ancient sea-fight 
recorded, 

Zaleucus the law-giver in Locri Epizephyrii 
flourished. 

Byzantium founded by the Megarians. 

Phraortes, king of Media, succeeds Deioces. 

The Bacchiadae expelled from Corinth. 
Cypselus begins to reign. He reigned 30 
years. 

Foundation of Acanthus, Stagira, Abdera, 
and Lampsacus. 

Birth of Pittacus according to Suidas. 

Ilimera in Sicily founded 

Peisander, the epic poet, of Cameirus in 
Rhodes, flourished. 

Pantaleon, king of Pisa, celebrates the 
Olympic games. 

Terpander flourished. 
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u.c. 

635 

634 

631 

6 30 
629 

625 

6 21 
620 


617 

616 

612 

611 


610 

607 

606 


600 

599 

596 

595 

594 

592 

591 

589 


686 
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Sardis taken by the Cimmerians in the reign 
of Ardys. 

Phraortes, king of Media, slain by the As¬ 
syrians, and succeeded by his son Cy- 
axares. Irruption of the Scythians into 
Asia, who interrupt Cyaxares in the siege 
of Nineveh. 

Cyrene in Libya founded by Battus of 
Thera. 

Mimnermus flourished. 

Foundation of Sinope by the Milesians. Sa- 
dyattes, king of Lydia, succeeds Ardys. 

Periander succeeds Cypselus at Corinth. He 
reigned 40 years. 

Arion flourished in the reign of Peri¬ 
ander. 

Legislation of Dracon at Athens. 

Attempt of Cylon to make himself master of 
Athens. He had been victor in the 
Olympic games in ac. 640. Assisted by 
Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, whose 
daughter he had married, he seized the 
citadel, but was there besieged by the 
archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid. Cylon 
and his adherents surrendered on a promise 
that their lives should be spared, but they 
were put to death. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, succeeds Sadyattes. 

Neco, king of Egypt, succeeds Psammetichus. 

Peace between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and 
Miletus in the 12th year of the war. 

Pittacus overthrows the tyranny of Melan- 
chrus at Mytilene. 

Sappho, Alcaeus, and Stesichorus flou¬ 
rished. 

Birth of Anaximander. 

Scythians expelled from Asia by Cyaxares, 
king of Media, after holding the dominion 
of it for 28 years. 

Nineveh taken by Cyaxares. 

Combat between Pittacus and Phrynon the 
commander of the Athenians. 

Alcaeus fought in the wars between the 
Mytilenaeans and Athenians, and incurred 
the disgrace of leaving his shield on the 
field. 

Psammis, king of Egypt, succeeds Neco. 

MaBsilia in Gaul founded by the Phocacans. 

Camarina in Sicily founded 135 years after 
Syracuse. 

Epimenides, the Cretan, came to Athens. 

Apries, king of Egypt, succeeds Psammis. 

Birth of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

Commencement of the Cirrhaean or Sacred 
War, which lasted 10 years. 

Legislation of Solon, who was Athenian ar¬ 
chon in this year. 

Anacharsis came to Athens. 

Cirrha taken by the Amphictyons. 

Arcesilaus I., king of Cyrene, succeeds Bat¬ 
tus I. 

Commencement of the government of Pittacus 
at Mytilene. He held the supreme power 
for 10 years under the title of Aesymnetes. 

Alcaeus the poet in exile and opposed 
to the government of Pittacus. 

The conquest of the Cirrhaeans completed 
and the Pythian games celebrated. 

| The Beven wise men flourished. They 

1 were, according to Plato, — Thales, Pitta¬ 


cus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myson, Chilon. 
The first four were universally acknow¬ 
ledged. Periander, whom Plato excluded, 
was admitted by some. 

Sacadas of Argos gained the prize in 
music in the three first Pythia, b.c. 586, 
582,578. 

Death of Periander. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon victor in the second 
Pythia. 

Agrigentum founded. 

The dynasty of the Cypselidae ended, 

Pittacus resigns the government of Mytilene, 

Battus II., king of Cyrene, succeeds Arce- 
silaiis I. Naval empire of the Phocacans. 

The war between Pisa and Elis ended by 
the subjection of the Pisaeans. 

Aesopus flourished. 

Accession of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum. 
He reigned 16 years. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, succeeds Apries. 

Death of Pittacus 10 years after his ab¬ 
dication. 

The Panathenaea instituted at Athens. 

Engamon flourished. 

Alalia in Corsica founded by the Phocaeans. 

PeisistratuB usurps the government of Athens. 

Thales is nearly eighty years of age. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyric poet, 
flourished. 

Cyrus begins to reign in Persia. The Me¬ 
dian empire ended. See b.c. 687. 

Ileracleia on the Euxine founded. 

Anacreon begins to be distinguished. 

Simonides of Ceos, the lyric poet, bom. 

Stesichorus died. 

Death of Phalaris of Agrigentum. 

The temple at Delphi burnt. 

Anaximenes flourished. 

Sardis taken by Cyrus and the Lydian mon¬ 
archy overthrown. 

Hipponax, the Iambic poet, flourished. 

Pherecydes of Syros, the philosopher, 
and Theognis of Megara, the poet, flou¬ 
rished. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyric poet, 
flourished. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, the philo¬ 
sopher, flourished. 

Thespis the Athenian first exhibits tra¬ 
gedy. 

Polycrates becomes tyrant of Samos. 

The philosopher Pythagoras and the 
poet Anacreon flourished. All accounts 
make them contemporary with Polycrates. 

Death of Cyrus and accession of Cambyses as 
king of Persia. 

Death of Peisistratus, 33 years after his first 
usurpation. 

Cambyses conquers Aegypt in the fifth year 
of his reign. 

War of the Lacedaemonians against Poly¬ 
crates of Samos. 

Birth of Aeschylus. 

Anacreon and Simonides came to Athens 
in the reign of Hipparchus. 

Choerilus of Athens first exhibits tragedy. 

Polycrates of Samos put to death. 

Death of Cambyses, usurpation of the Magi, 


ac. 


585 

582 

581 
57 9 
575 

572 

570 

569 

566 

564 

560 

559 

556 

553 

549 

548 

546 

544 

539 

538 

535 

532 

531 

529 

527 

525 


523 

522 

521 
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520 

519 

518 

514 

511 

510 


504 

503 

501 


500 

499 

498 

497 

496 

495 

494 

493 

492 

491 

490 


And accession of Dareius, son of Hy stag pee, 
to the Persian throne. 

Hecataeus and Dionysius of Miletus, the 
historians, flourished. 

Melanippides of Melos, the dithyrambic 
poet, flourished. 

Plataeae places itself under the protection of 
Athens. 

Birth of Cratinus, the comic poet. 

Birth of Pindar. 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, slain by Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton. 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, flourished. 

Expulsion of Hippias and his family from 
Athens. 

The ten tribes instituted at Athens by Cleis- 
thcnes. 

Telesilla of Argos, the poetess, flourished. 

Charon of Lampsacus, the historian, 
flourished. 

Heracleitus of Ephesus, the philosopher, 
and Lasus of Hermione, the lyric poet, 
flourished. 

Naxos besieged by Aristagoras and the Per¬ 
sians. Upon the failure of this attempt 
Aristagoras determines to revolt from the 
Persians. 

Hecataeus the historian took part in the 
deliberations of the Ionians respecting the 
revolt. 

Aristagoras solicits aid from Athens and 
Sparta. 

Birth of Anaxagoras the philosopher. 

First year of the Ionian revolt. The Ionians, 
assisted by the Athenians, bum Sardis. 

Aeschylus, aged 25, first exhibits tra¬ 
gedy. 

Second year of the Ionian revolt. Cyprus 
recovered by the Persians. 

Third year of the Ionian revolt. Aristagoras 
slain in Thrace. 

Death of Pythagoras according to Euse¬ 
bius. 

Fourth year of the Ionian revolt. Histiaeus 
comes down to the coast. 

Birth of Hellanicus of Mytilene, the 
historian. 

Fifth year of the Ionian revolt. 

Birth of Sophocles. 

Sixth and last year of the Ionian revolt. The 
Ionians defeated in a naval battle near 
Miletus and Miletus taken. 

The Persians take the islands of Chios, 
Lesbos, and Tenedos. Miltiades fled from 
the Chersonesus to Athens. He had been 
in the Chersonesus twenty-two years, 
having succeeded his brother Stesagoras in 
the government in b.c. 515. 

Mardonius, the Persian general, invades Eu¬ 
rope, and unites Macedonia to the Persian 
empire. 

Dareius sends heralds to Greece to demand 
earth and water. 

War between Athens and Aegina. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, deposed by the 
intrigues of his colleague Cleomenes. He 
flies to Dareius. 

I Datis and Artaphemes, the Persian generals, 
invade Europe. They take Eretria in 

I Euboea, and land in Attica under the 


n.c. 


489 


487 

486 

485 

484 

483 

481 

480 


479 


478 

477 


476 
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guidance of Hippias. They are defeated 
at Marathon by the Athenians under the 
command of Miltiades. 

Aeschylus fought at the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, aet. 35. 

Miltiades attempts to conquer Naxus, but is 
repulsed. He is accused, and, unable to 
pay the fine, in which he was condemned, 
is thrown into prison, where he died. 

Panyasis the poet, the uncle of Herodo¬ 
tus, flourished. 

Chionides, the Athenian comic poet, first 
exhibits. 

Revolt of Egypt from the Persians in the 
fourth year after the battle of Marathon. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, succeeds Dareius. 

Gelon becomes master of Syracuse. 

Egypt reconquered by the Persians. 

Herodotus bom. 

Aeschylus gains the prize in tragedy. 

Achaeus, the tragic poet, bom. 

Ostracism of AristeideB. He was recalled 
from banishment three years afterwards. 

Thcmistocles, the leading man at Athens. 
He persuades his countrymen to build a 
fleet of 200 ships, that they might be able 
to resist the Persians. 

Xerxes invades Greece. He set out from 
Sardis at the beginning of the spring. The 
battles of Thermopylae and Arteraisium 
were fought at the time of the Olympic 
games. The Athenians deserted their 
city, which was taken by Xerxes. The 
battle of Salamis, in which the fleet of 
X erxes was destroyed, was fought in the 
autumn. 

Birth of Euripides. 

Pherecydes of Athens, the historian, 
flourished. 

After the return of Xerxes to Asia, Mardo¬ 
nius, who was left in the command of the 
Persian army, passed the winter in Thes¬ 
saly. In the spring he marches south¬ 
ward and occupies Athens ten months after 
its occupation by Xerxes. At the battle 
of Plataeae, fought in September, he is 
defeated by the Greeks under the com¬ 
mand of Pausanias. On the same day the 
Persian fleet is defeated off Mycale by the 
Greek fleet. Sestos besieged by the Greeks 
in the autumn and surrendered in the fol¬ 
lowing spring. 

Antiphon, the Athenian orator, bom. 

Choerilus of Samos, the epic poet, pro¬ 
bably bom. 

Sestos taken by the Greeks. Hieron suc¬ 
ceeds Gelon. 

The history of Herodotus terminates at 
the siege of Sestos. 

In consequence of the haughty conduct of 
Pausanias, the maritime allies place them¬ 
selves under the supremacy of Athens. 
Commencement of the Athenian ascendency 
or empire, which lasted about seventy 
years — sixty-five before the ruin of the 
Athenian allairs in Sicily, seventy-three 
before the capture of Athens by Lysander. 

Epicharmus, the comic poet, flourished 
in the reign of Hieron. 

Cimon, commanding the forces of the A the- 
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mans and of the allies, expels the Persians 
from Eion on the Stiymon, and then takes 
the island of Scyros, where the bones of 
Theseus are discovered. 

„ Phrynichus gains the prize in tragedy. 

Simonides, aet. 80, gains the prize in the 
dithyrambic chorus. 

474 Naval victory of Hieron over the Tuscans. 

Death of Theron of Agrigentum. 

472 The Persae of Aeschylus performed. 

471 Themistocles, banished by ostracism, goes to 
Argos. Pausanias convicted of treason and 
put to death. 

Thucydides the historian born. 

Timocreon of Rhodes, the lyric poet, 
flourished in the time of Themistocles. 

469 Pericles begins to take part in public affairs, 
forty years before his death. 

468 Mycenae destroyed by the Argives. 

Death of Aristeides. 

Socrates bom. 

Sophocles gained his first tragic victory. 
467 Death of Hieron. 

Andocides, the orator, bom. 

Simonides, aet. 90, died. 

466 Naxos revolted and subdued. 

Great victory of Cimon over the Persians at 
the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 

Themistocles flies to Persia. 

After the death of Hieron Thrasybulus ruled 
Syracuse for a year, at the end of which 
time a democratical form of government 
was established. 

Diagoras of Melos flourished. 

465 Revolt of Thasos. 

Death of Xerxes, king of Persia, and acces¬ 
sion of Artaxerxes I. 

464 Earthquake at Sparta, and revolt of the He¬ 
lots and Messenians. 

Cimon marches to the assistance of the Lace¬ 
daemonians. 

Zeno of Elea flourished. 

463 Thasos subdued by Cimon. 

Xanthus of Lydia continued to write 
history in the reign of Artaxerxes. 

461 Cimon marches a second time to the assist¬ 
ance of the Lacedaemonians, but his offers 
are declined by the latter, and the Athe¬ 
nian troops sent back. Ostracism of Ci¬ 
mon. 

Pericles at the head of public affairs at 
Athens. 

460 Revolt of Inaros, and first year of the Egyp¬ 
tian war, which lasted six years. The 
Athenians sent assistance to the Egyptians. 

Democritus and Hippocrates bom. 

459 Gorgias flourished. 

458 Lysias bom. 

The Oresteia of Aeschylus performed. 

457 Battles in the Megarid between the Athe¬ 
nians and Corinthians. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians march into Doris to assist the Do¬ 
rians against the Phocians. On their re¬ 
turn they are attacked by the 'Athenians 
at Tanagra, but the latter are defeated. 
The Athenians commence building their 
long walls, which were completed in the 
following year. 

Panyasis, the uncle of Herodotus, put 
to death by Lygdamis. 


456 The Athenians commanded by Myronides, 
defeat the Thebans at Oenophyta. 

Recal of Cimon from exile. 

Herodotus aet. 25. Thucydides aet. 15. 
Herodotus is said to have recited his his¬ 
tory at the Olympic games, when Thucy¬ 
dides was a boy. The recitation may 
therefore be placed in this year, if the tale 
be true, which is very doubtful. 

Death 'of Aeschylus aet 69. 

455 The Messenians conquered by the Lacedae¬ 
monians in the tenth year of the war. 
Tolmides, the Athenian general, settles the 
expelled Messenians at Naupactus. See B.c. 
464. Tolmides sails round Peloponnesus 
with an Athenian fleet, and does great 
injury to the Peloponnesians. 

End of the Egyptian war in the sixth year. 
See B. o. 460. All Egypt conquered by 
the Persians, except the marshes, where 
Amyrtaeus continued to hold out for some 
years. See b. c. 449. 

Euripides aet. 25 first gains the prize 
in tragedy. 

454 Campaign of Pericles at Sicyon and in Acar- 
nania. 

Cratinus, the comic writer, flourished. 

451 Ion of Chios, the tragic writer, begins 
to exhibit. 

450 Five years’ truce between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians, made through the inter¬ 
vention of Cimon. 

Anaxagoras aet. 50 withdraws from 
Athens, after residing there thirty years. 

Crates, the comic poet, and Bacchylidcs 
flourished. 

449 Renewal of the war with Persia. The Athe¬ 
nians send assistance to Amyrtaeus. Death 
of Cimon and victory of the Athenians at 
Salamis in Cyprus. 

448 Sacred war between the Delphians and 
Phocians for the possession of the oracle 
and temple. The Lacedaemonians assisted 
the Delphians, and the Athenians the 
Phocians. 

447 The Athenians defeated at Coroneia by the 
Boeotians. 

445 Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. 
The five years’ truce having expired (see 
b.c. 450), the Lacedaemonians, led by 
Pleistoanax, invade Attica. After the 
Lacedaemonians had retired, Pericles re¬ 
covers Euboea. The thirty years’ truce 
between Athens and Sparta. 

444 Pericles begins to have the sole direction 
of public affairs at Athens. Thucydides, 
the son of Milesias, the leader of the aris- 
tocratical party, ostracised. 

Melissus and Empedocles, the philo¬ 
sophers, flourished. 

443 The Athenians send a colony to Thurii in 
Italy. 

Herodotus aet. 41, and Lysias aet. 15 
accompany this colony to Thurii. 

4 41 Euripides gains the first prize in tragedy. 

440 Samos revolts from Athens, but is subdued 
by Pericles in the ninth month. 

Sophocles aet 55 was one of the ten 
Athenian generals, who fought against 
Samos. 
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Melissus the philosopher defends Samos 
against Pericles. 

A decree to prohibit comedy at Athens. 

Athens at the height of its glory. 

Colony of Agnon to Amphipolis. 

The prohibition of comedy repealed. 

Isocrates bom. 

Cratinus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

War between the Corinthians and Corey - 
raeans on account of Epidamnus. The 
Corinthians defeated by the Corcyraeans 
in a sea-fight. 

The Corinthians make great preparations to 
carry on the war with vigour. 

Lysippus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

The Corcyraeans and Corinthians send em¬ 
bassies to Athens to solicit assistance. The 
Athenians form a defensive alliance with 
the Corcyraeans. 

The Corcyraeans assisted by the Athenians 
defeat the Corinthians in the spring. 
In the same year Potidaea revolts from 
Athens. Congress of the Peloponnesians 
in the autumn to decide upon war with 
Athens. 

Andocides the orator, one of the com¬ 
manders of the Athenian fleet, to protect 
the Corcyraeans against the Corinthians. 

Anaxagoras prosecuted for impiety at 
Athens, withdraws to Lampsacus, where 
he died about four years afterwards. 

Aspasia, prosecuted by the comic poet 
Hermippus, but acquitted through the in¬ 
fluence of Pericles. 

Prosecution and death of Pheidias. [See 
Yol. III. pp. 248, 249,] 

First year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
Thebans make an attempt upon Platacac 
two months before midsummer. Eighty 
days afterwards Attica is invaded by the 
Peloponnesians. Alliance between the 
Athenians and Sitalces king of Thrace. 

Hellanicus act. 65, Herodotus aet. 53, 
Thucydides aet. 40, at the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Medea of Euripides exhibited. 

Second year of the Peloponnes’an war. Se¬ 
cond invasion of Attica. 

The plague rages at Athens. 

Third year of the Peloponnesian war. Po¬ 
tidaea surrenders to the Athenians after a 
siege of more than two years. Naval 
actions of Phormio in the Corinthian gulph. 
Commencement of the siege of Plataeac. 
Death of Pericles in the autumn. 

Birth of Plato, the philosopher. 

Eupolia and Phrynichus, the comic poets, 
exhibit. 

Fourth year of the Peloponnesian war. Third 
invasion of Attica. Revolt of all Lesbos 
except Methymnae. Mytilene besieged 
towards the autumn. 

Death of Anaxagoras, aet. 72. 

The Hippolytm of Euripides gains the 
first prize. 

Plato the comic poet first exhibits. 

Fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. Fourth 
invasion of Attica. Mytilene taken by 
the Athenians and Lesbos recovered. The 
demagogue Cleon begins to have great in¬ 
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fluence in public affairs. Plataeae sur- 
rend^ed to the Peloponnesians. Sedition 
at Corey ra. The Athenians send assistance 
to the Leontines in Sicily. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, first ex¬ 
hibits. He gains the prize with the play 
called AaiToAets, which is lost. 

Gorgias ambassador from Leonti ni to 
Athens. He was probabjy now nearly 
60 years of age. 

Sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
Peloponnesians do not invade Attica in 
consequence of an earthquake. 

Lustration of Delos. 

The Babylonians of Aristophanes. 

Seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Fifth invasion of Attica. Demosthenes 
takes possession of Pylos. The Spartans 
in the island of Sphaeteria surrendered to 
Cleon seventy-two days afterwards. 

Eruption of Mount Aetna. 

Accession of Dareius Nothus. 

The Achamians of Aristophanes. 

Eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Ni- 
cias ravages the coast of Laconia and 
captures the island of Cythera. March of 
Brasidas into Thrace, who obtains pos¬ 
session of Acanthus and Amphipolis. The 
Athenians defeated by the Thebans at 
Delium. 

Socrates and Xenophon fought at the 
battle of Delium. 

Thucydides, the historian, commanded 
at Amphipolis. 

The Knights of Aristophanes. 

Ninth year of the Peloponnesian war. Truce 
for a year. 

Thucydides banished in consequence of 
the loss of Amphipolis. He was 20 
years in exile. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes first ex¬ 
hibited. 

Antiochus of Syracuse brought down 
his history to this date. 

Tenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Hos¬ 
tilities in Thrace between the Lacedae¬ 
monians and Athenians. Both Brasidas 
and Cleon fall in battle. Athenian citi¬ 
zens at this time computed at 20,000. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes and second 
exhibition of the Clouds. 

I) ath of Cratinus. 

Protagoras, the sophist, comes to Athens. 

Eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Truce for fifty years between the Athe¬ 
nians and Lacedaemonians. Though this 
truce was not formally declared to be at an 
end till n. c. 414, there were notwithstand¬ 
ing frequent hostilities meantime. 

The Mapucas and K<$A.ax€S of Eupolig. 

Twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Treaty between the Athenians and Argives 
effected by means of Alcibiades. 

The y A 7 p/oi of Pherecrates. The Au- 
tSKvkos of Eupolig. 

Thirteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Alcibiades marches into Peloponnesu 

The Peaoe of Aristophanes. 

Fourteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

| The Athenians send a force into Pelopou- 
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nesus to assist the Argives against the 
Lacedaemonians, but are defeated at the 
battle of Mantineia. Alliance between 
Sparta and Argos. 

Fifteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

Sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
The Athenians conquer Melos. 

Agathon, the tragic poet, gains the prize. 

Seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
The Athenian expedition against Sicily. 
It sailed after midsummer, commanded by 
Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus. Muti¬ 
lation of the Hcrmae at Athens before 
the fleet sailed. The Athenians take 
Catana. Alcibiades is recalled home : he 
makes his escape, and takes refuge with 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Andocides, the orator, imprisoned on the 
mutilation of the Ilcrmae. He escapes by 
turning informer. He afterwards went to 
Cyprus and other countries. 

Xenocles, the tragic poet, gains the first 
prize. 

Archippus, the comic poet, gains the 
prize. 

Eighteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Second campaign in Sicily. The Athe¬ 
nians invest Syracuse. Gylippus the 
Lacedaemonian comes to the assistance of 
the Syracusans. 

The Birds and Amphiaraus (a lost 
drama) of Aristophanes. 

Ameipsias, the comic poet, gains the 
prize with his Kupaorai. 

Nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Invasion of Attica and fortification of De- 
celea, on the advice of Alcibiades. 

Third campaign in Sicily. Demosthenes 
sent with a large force to the assistance of 
the Athenians. Total destruction of the 
Athenian army and fleet. Nicias and 
Demosthenes surrender and are put to 
death on the 12th or 13th of September, 
16 or 17 days after the eclipse of the 
moon, which took place on the 27th of 
August. 

Hegemon of Thasos, the comic poet, was 
exhibiting his parody of the Giganto - 
machia , when the news arrived at Athens 
of the defeat in Sicily. 

Twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
The Lesbians revolt from Athens. Alci¬ 
biades sent by the Lacedaemonians to 
Asia to form a treaty with the Persians. 
He succeeds in his mission and forms a 
treaty with Tissaphemes, and urges the 
Athenian allies in Asia to revolt. The 
Athenians make use of the 1000 talents 
deposited for extreme emergencies. 

The Andromeda of Euripides. 

Twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Democracy abolished at Athens, and the 
government entrusted to a council of Four 

I Hundred. This council holds the govem- 

! ment four months. The Athenian army 
at Samos recalls Alcibiades from exile 
and appoints him one of their generals. 
He is afterwards recalled by a vote of the 
people at Athens, but he remained abroad 
for the next four years at the head of the 
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Athenian forces. Mindarus the Lace* 
daemonian admiral defeated at Cynossema. 

Antiphon, the orator, had a great share 
in the establishment of the Four Hundred. 
After their downfal he is brought to trial 
and put to death. 

The history of Thucydides suddenly 
breaks off in the middle of this year. 

The Lysistrata and Thesmophoriaxusae 
of Aristophanes. 

Lysias returns from Thurii to Athens. 

Twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Mindarus defeated and slain by 
Alcibiades at Cyzicus. 

Twenty-third year of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Philocletes of Sophocles. 

Plato aet. 20 begins to hear Socrates. 

Twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Alcibiades recovers Byzantium. 

The Orestes of Euripides. 

The Plutus of Aristophanes. 

Twenty-fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Alcibiades returns to Athens. L} r sandcr 
appointed the Lacedaemonian admiral and 
supported by Cyrus, who this year received 
the government of the countries on the 
Asiatic coast. Antiochus, the lieutenant 
of Alcibiades, defeated by LyBander at 
Notium in the absence of Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades is in consequence banished, 
and ten new generals appointed. 

Antiphanes, the comic poet, bom. 

Twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Callicratida8, who succeeded Lysander as 
Lacedaemonian admiral, defeated by the 
Athenians in the sea-fight off the Ar- 
ginussae islands. The Athenian generals 
condemned to death, because they had not 
picked up the bodies of those who had 
fallen in the battle. 

Dionysius becomes master of Syracuse. 

Death of Euripides. 

Death of Sophocles. [See Vol. III. 
p. 868, b.] 

Philistus of Syracuse, the historian, 
espoused the cause of Dionysius. 

Twenty-seventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Lysander defeats the Athenians off 
Aegospotami, and takes or destroys all 
their fleet with the exception of eight ships 
which fled with Conon to Cyprus. 

The Progs of Aristophanes acted in 
February at the Lenaea. 

Twenty-eighth and last year of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Athens taken by Lysander 
in the spring on the 16th of the month 
Munychion. Democracy abolished, and 
the government entrusted to thirty men, 
usually called the Thirty Tyrants. 

The Thirty Tyrants held their power for 
eight months, till Thrasybulus occupied 
Phyle and advanced to the Peiraeeus- 

Death of Alcibiades during the tyranny of 
the Thirty. 

Lysias banished after the battle, of 
Aegospotami. 

Thrasybulus and his party obtain possession 
of the Peiraeeus, from whence they carried 
on war for several months against the Ten, 
the successors of the Thirty. They ob- 
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tain possession of Athens before Heca- 
tombaeon (July) ; but the contest between 
the parties was not finally concluded till 
Boedromion (September). The date of 
the amnesty, by which the exiles were re¬ 
stored, was the 12th of Boedromion. Eu- 
clides was archon at the time. 

Thucydides, aet 68, Lysias and Ando- 
cides return to Athens. 

Expedition of Cyrus against his brother 
Artaxerxes. He falls in the battle of Cu- 
naxa, which was fought in the autumn. 
His Greek auxiliaries commence their re¬ 
turn to Greece, usually called the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

First year of the war of Lacedaemon and 
Elis. 

Xenophon accompanied Cyrus, and after¬ 
wards was the principal general of the 
Greeks in their retreat. 

Ctesias, the historian, was physician at 
the court of Artaxerxes at this time. 

The Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles 
exhibited after his death by his grandson 
Sophocles. See b. c. 405. 

Telestes gains a dithyrambic prize. 

Return of the Ten Thousand to Greece. 

Second year of the war of Lacedaemon and 
Elis. 

The speech of Andocidcs on the Mys¬ 
teries : he is now about 67 years of age. 

The Lacedaemonians send Thimbron with an 
.army to assist the Greek cities in Asia 
against Tissaphcmes and Phamabazus. 
The remainder of the Ten Thousand in¬ 
corporated with the troops of Thimbron. 
In the autumn Thimbron was superseded 
by Dercyllidas. 

Third and Inst year of the war of Lacedae¬ 
mon and Elis. 

Death of Socrates, aet. 70. 

Plato withdraws to Megara. 

Dercyllidas continues the war in Asia with 
success. 

Ctesias brought his Persian History 
down to this year. 

Astydamas, the tragic poet, first ex¬ 
hibits. 

Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, 
flourished. 

Dercyllidas still continues the war in Asia. 

Agesilaus supersedes Dercyllidas. First cam¬ 
paign of Agesilaus in Asia. He winters 
at Ephesus. 

Sophocles, the grandson of the great 
Sophocles, begins to exhibit this year in 
his own name. See b. c. 401. 

Xenocrates, the philosopher, born. 

Second campaign of Agesilaus in Asia. He 
defeats Tissaphemes, and becomes master 
of Western Asia. Tissaphemes super¬ 
seded by Tithraustc8, who sends envoys 
into Greece to induce the Greek states to 
declare war against Lacedaemon. Com¬ 
mencement of the war of the Greek states 
against Lacedaemon. Lysander slain at 
Haliartus. 

Plato, aet 34, returns to Athens. 

Agesilaus recalled from Asia to fight against 
the Greek states, who had declared war ! 
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against Lacedaemon. He passed the Hel¬ 
lespont about midsummer, and was at the 
entrance of Boeotia on the 14th of August. 
He defeats the allied forces at Coroneia. 
A little before the latter battle the Lace¬ 
daemonians also gained a victory near 
Corinth ; but about the same time Conon, 
the Athenian admiral, and Phamabazus, 
gained a decisive victory over Peisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. 

Xenophon accompanied Agesilaus from 
Asia and fought against his country at 
Coroneia. He was in consequence ban¬ 
ished from Athens. He retired under 
Lacedaemonian protection to Scillua, where 
he composed his works. 

Theopompus brought his history down 
to this year. It embraced a period of 17 
years, from the battle of Cynossema, b. c. 
411, to the battle of Cnidos, b. c. 394. 

Sedition at Corinth and victory of the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Lechaeum. Phamabazus 
and Conon ravage the coasts of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Conon begins to restore the long 
walls of Athens and the fortifications of 
the Peiraeeus. 

The Lacedaemonians under Agesilaus ra¬ 
vage the Corinthian territory, but a Spar¬ 
tan mora is cut to pieces by Iphicrates. 

The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. 

Expedition of Agesilaus into Acamania. 

Speech of Andocides “ On the Peace.” 
He is banished. 

Plato, the comic poet, exhibits. 

Expedition of Agesipolis into Argolis. The 
Persians again espouse the cause of tho 
Lacedaemonians, and Conon is thrown into 
prison. The Athenians assist Evagoras, 
of Cyprus, against the Persians. Thrasy- 
bulus, the Athenian commander, is de¬ 
feated and slain by the Lacedaemonian 
Telcutias at Aspendus. 

Agyrrhius sent as the successor of Thrasy- 
bulus to Aspendus and Iphicrates to the 
Hellespont. 

Plato, aet. 40, goes to Sicily ; the first 
of the three voyages. 

Aeschines bom about this time. 

Antalcidas, the Lacedaemonian commander 
on the Asiatic coast, opposed to Iphicrates 
and Chabrias. 

The second edition of the Pluius of 
Aristophanes. 

The peace of Antalcidas. 

An tiphanes, the comic poet, begins to 
exhibit. 

Restoration of Plataeae, and independence of 
the towns of Boeotia. 

Destruction of Mantineia by the Lacedae¬ 
monians under Agesipolis. 

Great sea-fight between Evagoras and the 
Persians. 

Birth of Aristotle. 

First year of the Olynthian war. The Lace¬ 
daemonians commanded by Teleutias/ 

Phoebidas seizes the Cadmeia, the citadel of 
Thebes. This was before Teleutias marched 
to Olynthus. 

Birth of Demosthenes. 

Second year of the Olynthian war. Teleutias 
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slain and the command taken by Agesi- 
polis. 

380 Third year of the Olynthian war. Death of 
Agesipolis, who is succeeded by Poly- 
biades. 

The Pancgyricus of Isocrates. 

379 Fourth and last year of the Olynthian war. 
The Olynthians surrender to Polybiades. 

Surrender of Phlius, after a siege of 20 
months, to Agesilaus. 

The Cadmeia recovered by the Theban exiles 
in the winter. 

378 Cleombrotus sent into Boeotia in the middle 
of winter, but returned without effecting 
anything. The Lacedaemonian Sphodrias 
makes an attempt upon the Peiraeeus. 
The Athenians form an alliance with the 
Thebans against Sparta. First expedition 
of Agesilaus into Boeotia, 

Death of Lysias. 

377 Second expedition of Agesilaus into Boeotia, 

376 Cleombrotus marches into Boeotia, and sus¬ 
tains a slight repulse at the passes of Ci- 
thaeron. 

The Lacedaemonian fleet conquered by 
Chabrias off Naxos, and the Athenians 
recover the dominion of the sea. 

Tenth and last year of the war between 
Evagoras and the Persians. 

Demosthenes left an orphan in his 
seventh year. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poet, flourished. 

375 Cleombrotus sent into Phocis, which had been 
invaded by the Thebans, who withdraw 
into their own country on his arrival. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, first 
exhibits comedy. 

Eubulus, the comic poet, flourished. 

374 The Athenians, jealous of the Thebans, con¬ 
clude a peace with Lacedaemon. Timo- 
theus, the Athenian commander, takes 
Corcyra, and on his return to Athens re¬ 
stores the Zacynthian exiles to their 
country. This leads to a renewal of the 
war between Athens and Lacedaemon. 

Second destruction of Plataeae. 

Jason elected Tagus of Thessaly. 

Isocrates advocated the cause of the 
Plataeans in his nAaTai'/cds. 

373 The Lacedaemonians attempt to regain pos¬ 
session of Corcyra, and send Mnasippus with 
a force for the purpose, but he is defeated 
and slain by the Corcyraeans. Iphicrates, 
with Callistratus and Chabrias as his col¬ 
leagues, sent to Corcyra. 

Prosecution of Timotheus by Callistratus and 
Iphicrates. Timotheus is acquitted. 

372 Timotheus goes to Asia. Iphicrates con¬ 
tinued in the command of a fleet in the 
Ionian sea. 

The most eminent orators of this period 
were Leodamas, Callistratus, Aristophon 
the Azenian, Cephalus the Colyttian, 
Thrasybulus the Colyttian, and Dio- 
phantus. 

Astydamas gains the prize in tragedy. 

371 Congress at Sparta, and general peace, from 
which the Thebans were excluded, because 
they would not grant the independence of 
the Boeotian towns. 
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The Lacedaemonians, commanded by Cleom¬ 
brotus, invade Boeotia, but are defeated 
by the Thebans under Epaminondas at the 
battle of Leuctra. 

Foundation of Megalopolis. 

370 Expedition of Agesilaus into Arcadia. 

Jason of Pherae slain. After the interval of 
a year, Alexander of Pherae succeeds to his 
power in Thessaly. 

369 First invasion of Peloponnesus by the The¬ 
bans. They remain in Peloponnesus four 
months, and found Messene. 

368 Second invasion of Peloponnesus by the 
Thebans. 

Expedition of Pelopidas to Thessaly. He is 
imprisoned by Alexander of Pherae, but 
Epaminondas obtains his release. 

Eudoxus flourished. 

Aphareus begins to exhibit tragedy. 

367 Archidamus gains a victory over the Arca¬ 
dians. 

Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia. 

Death of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
after a reign of 38 years. 

Aristotle, aet. 17, comes to Athens. 

366 Third invasion of Peloponnesus by the 
Thebans. 

The Archidamus of Isocrates. 

365 War between Arcadia and Elis. 

364 Second campaign of the war between Ar¬ 
cadia and Elis. Battle of Olympia at the 
time of the games. 

Demosthenes, aet. 18, delivers his ora¬ 
tion against Aphobus. 

362 Fourth invasion of Peloponnesus by the The¬ 
bans. Battle of Mantineia, in June, in 
which Epaminondas is killed. 

Xenophon brought down his Greek his¬ 
tory to the battle of Mantineia. 

Aeschines, the orator, aet. 27, is, present 
at Mantineia. 

361 A general peace between all the belligerents, 
with the exception of the Lacedaemonians, 
because the latter would not acknowledge 
the independence of the Messenians. 

Agesilaus goes to Egypt to assist Tachos, 
and dies in the winter when preparing to 
return home. 

Birth of Deinarchus, the orator. 

360 War between the Athenians and Olynthians 
for the possession of Amphipolis. Timo¬ 
theus, the Athenian general, repulsed at 
Amphipolis. 

Theopompus commenced his history 
from this year, 

359 Accession of Philip, king of Macedonia, aet. 
23. He defeats Argaeus, who laid claim 
to the throne, declares Amphipolis a free 
city, and makes peace with the Athenians. 
He then defeats the Paeonians and Il¬ 
lyrians. 

Death of Alexander of Pherae, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Tisiphonus. 

358 Amphipolis taken by Philip. Expedition of 
the Athenians into Euboea. 

357 Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium revolt from 
Athens. First year of the Social War. 
Chares and Chabrias sent against Chios, 
but fail in their attempt upon the island, 
Chabrias killed. 
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The Phocians seize Delphi. Commencement 
of the Sacred War. The Thebans and the 
Locrians are the chief opponents of the 
Phocians. 

Dion sails from Zacynthus and lands in 
Sicily about September. 

Death of Democritus, aet. 104, of Hippo* 
crates, aet. 104, and of the poet Timotheus. 

Second year of the Social War. 

Birth of Alexander, the son of Philip and 
Olympias, at the time of the Olympic games. 

Potidaea taken by Philip, who gives it to 
Olynthus. 

Dionysius the younger expelled from Syracuse 
by Dion, after a reign of 12 years. 

Philistus, the historian, espouses the 
side of Dionysius, but is defeated and slain. 

The speech of Isocrates Dc Pace. 

Third and last year of the Social War. 
Peace concluded between Athens and her 
former allies. 

Trial and condemnation of Timotheus. 

Demosthenes begins to speak in the as¬ 
semblies of the people. 

Philip seizes upon Pagasae, and begins to 
besiege Methone. 

Death of Dion. 
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3521 Philip takes Methone and enters Thessaly. 
He defeats and slays Onomarchus, the 
Phocian general, expels the tyrants from 
Pherae, and becomes master of Thessaly. 
He attempts to pass Thermopylae, but is 
prevented by the Athenians. 

War between Lacedaemon and Megalo¬ 
polis. 

The first Philippic of Demosthenes. 
Speech of Demosthenes for the Rho¬ 
dians. 

The Olynthians attacked by Philip, ask 
succour from Athens. 

The Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes. 
Olynthian war continued. 

The speech of Demosthenes against 
Meidias. 

Olynthus taken and destroyed by Philip. 
Death of Plato, aet. 82. Speusippus suc¬ 
ceeds Plato. Aristotle, upon the death 
of Plato, went to Atameus. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poet, exhibits. 
Peace between Philip and the Athenians. 
Philip overruns Phocis and brings the Sacred 
War to an end, after it had lasted ten 
years. All the Phocian cities, except Abae, 
were destroyed. 

Oration of Isocrates to Philip. 

Oration of Demosthenes on the Peace. 
Speech of Aeschines against Timarchus. 
Timolton sails from Corinth to Syracuse, to 
expel the tyrant Dionysius. 

Aristotle, after three years’ stay at Atar- 
neus, went to Mytilene. 

The second Philippic of Demosthenes. 
Timoleon completes the conquest of Syracuse. 
Dionysius was thus finally expelled. He 
had regained the sovereignty after his 
first expulsion by Dion. 

Disputes between Philip and the Athenians. 
An Athenian expedition is sent into Acar- 
nania to counteract Philip, who was in 
that country. 

VOL, in. 
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341 


340 


339 


338 


337 

336 

335 


334 


333 

332 


331 


The speech of Demosthenes respecting 
Halonnesus. 

The speeches of Demosthenes and Aes- 
chines Tlepl napairpeaSclas. 

Philip’s expedition to Thrace. He is opposed 
by Diopithes, the Athenian general at the 
Chersonesus. 

Aristotle comes to the court of Philip. 

Death of Menander. 

Isocrates, act. 94, began to compose 
the Panathenaic oration. 

Philip is still in Thrace, where he wintered. 

The oration of Demosthenes on the 
Chersonesus, in which he vindicates the 
conduct of Diopithes, and the third and 
fourth Philippics. 

Birth of Epicurus. 

Philip besieges Selymbria, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium. 

Isocrates completes the Panathenaic 
oration. Sec b. c. 342. 

Ephorus brought down his history to 
the siege of Perinthus. 

Renewal of the war between Philip and the 
Athenians. Phocion compels Philip to 
raise the siege, both of Byzantium and 
Perinthus. 

Xenocrates succeeds Speusippus at the 
Academy. 

Philip is chosen general of the Amphictyons 
to carry on the war against Amphissa, 
He marches through Thermopylae and 
seizes Elateia. The Athenians form an al¬ 
liance with the Thebans ; but their united 
forces are defeated by Philip at the battle 
of Chaeroneia, fought on the 7th of Meta- 
geitnion (August). Philip becomes master 
of Greece. Congress at Corinth, in which 
war is declared by Greece against Persia 
and Philip appointed to conduct it. 

Death of Isocrates, aet. 98. 

Death of Timoleon. 

Murder of Philip, and accession of his son 
Alexander, aet. 20. 

Deinarchus aet. 26 began to compose 
orations. 

Alexander marches against the Thracians, 
Triballi, and Illyrians. While he is en¬ 
gaged in this war, Thebes revolts. He 
forthwith marches southwards, and de¬ 
stroys Thebes. 

Philippides, the comic poet, flourished. 

Alexander commences the war against Persia. 
He crosses the Hellespont in the spring, 
defeats the Persian satraps at the Granicus 
in the month Thargelion (May), and con¬ 
quers the western part of Asia Minor. 

Aristotle returns to Athens. 

Alexander subdues Lycia in the winter, col¬ 
lects his forces at Gordium in the spring, 
and defeats Dareius at Issus late in the 
autumn. 

Alexander takes Tyre, after a siege of seven 
months in Hecatombaeon (July). He takes 
Gaza in September, and then marches into 
Egypt, which submits to him. In the winter 
he visits the oracle of Ammon, and gives 
orders for the foundation of Alexandria, 

Stephanus, the comic poet, flourished. 

Alexander sets out from Memphis in the 
4 R 
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•pring, inarches through Phoenicia and 
Syria, crosses the Euphrates at Thapsacus 
in the middle of the summer, and defeats 
Dareius again at Arbela or Gaugamela on the 
1st of October. He wintered at Persepolis. 

In Greece, Agis is defeated and slain by 
Antipater. 

Alexander marches into Media, and takes 
Ecbatana. From thence he sets out in 
pursuit of Dareius, who is slain by Bessus. 
After the death of Dareius, Alexander 
conquers Hyrcania, and marches in pur¬ 
suit of Bessus through Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia, towards Bactria. 

The speech of Aeschines against Cte- 
siphon, and the speech of Demosthenes on 
the Crown. Aeschines, after his failure, 
withdrew to Asia. 

Speech of Lycurgus against Leocratcs. 

Philemon began to exhibit comedy, 
during the reign of Alexander, a little 
earlier than Menander. 

Alexander marches across the Paropamisus 
in the winter, passes the Oxus, takes Bes¬ 
sus, and reaches the Jaxartes, where he 
founds a city Alexandria. He subsequently 
crosses the Jaxartes and defeats the Scy¬ 
thians. He winters at Bactra. 

Alexander is employed during the whole of 
this campaign in the conquest of Sogdiana. 

Crates, the cynic, flourished. 

Alexander completes the conquest of Sog¬ 
diana early in the spring. He marries 
Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, a Bac- 
trian prince. After the subjugation of 
Sogdiana, Alexander returns to Bactra, 
from whence he marches to invade India. 
He crosses the Hydaspes, and defeats 
Porus. He continues his march as far as 
the Hyphasis, but is there compelled by 
his troops to return to the Hydaspes. In 
the autumn he begins to sail down the Hy¬ 
daspes and the Indus to the Ocean, which 
he reached in July in the following year. 

Alexander returns to Persia with part of 
his troops through Gedrosia. He sends 
Nearchus with the fleet to sail from the 
mouths of the Indus to the Persian gulph. 
Nearchus accomplishes the voyage in 129 
days. 

Alexander reaches Susa at the beginning of 
the year. Towards the close of ty he visits 
Ecbatana, where Hephaestion dies. Cam¬ 
paign against the Cossaei in the winter. 

Alexander reaches Babylon in the spring. 

Harpalus comes to Athens, and bribes many 
of the Greek orators. 

Demosthenes, accused of having received 
a bribe from Harpalus, is condemned to 
pay a fine of 50 talents. He withdraws 
to Troezen and Aegina. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon in June, 
after a reign of twelve years and eight 
months. 

Division of the satrapies among Alexander's 
generals. 

| The Greek states make war against Mace- 

| donia, usually called the Lamian war. 

> Leosthenes, tne Athenian general, defeats 

| Antipater, and besieges Lamia, in which { 
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315 


314 


Antipater had taken refuge. Death of 
Leosthenes. 

Demosthenes returns to Athens. 

Hyperides pronounces the funeral ora¬ 
tion over those who had fallen in the La¬ 
mian war. 

Epicurus aet. 18 comes to Athens. 

Death of Diogenes, the cynic. 

Leonnatus comes to the assistance of Anti¬ 
pater, but is defeated and slain. Craterus 
comes to the assistance of Antipater. De¬ 
feat of the confederates at the battle of 
Crannon on the 7th of August. End of 
the Lamian war. Munychia occupied by 
the Macedonians on the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember 

Death of Demosthenes on the 14th of 
October. 

Death of Aristotle aet 63 at Chalcis, 
whither he had withdrawn from Athens a 
few months before. 

Antipater and Craterus cross over into Asia, 
to carry on war against Perdiccas. Cra¬ 
terus is defeated and slain by Eumcnes, 
who had espoused the side of Perdiccas. 
Perdiccas invades Egypt, where he is slain 
- by his own troops. Partition of the pro¬ 
vinces at Triparadisus. 

Menander aet. 20 exhibits his first 
comedy. 

Antigonus carries on war against Eumenes. 

Death of Antipater, after appointing Poly- 
sperchon regent, and his son Cassander 
chiliarch. 

Escape of Eumenes from Nora, where he had 
been long besieged by Antigonus. 

Demades put to death by Cassandcr. 

War between Cassander and Polysperchon 
in Greece. The Athenians put Phocion to 
death. Athens is conquered by Cassander, 
who places it under the government of 
Demetrius Phalereus. 

Eumenes is appointed by Polysperchon com¬ 
mander of the royal forces in the East, and 
is opposed by Antigonus. Battle of Gabiene 
between Eumenes and Antigonus. 

Death of Arridaeus, Philip, and Eurydice. 

Olympias returns to Macedonia, and is be¬ 
sieged by Cassander at Pydna. 

Last battle between Antigonus and Eu¬ 
menes. Eumenes surrendered by the 
Argyraspids, and put to death. Antigonus 
becomes master of Asia. Seleucus flies 
from Babylon, and takes refuge with 
Ptolemy in Egypt. 

Cassander takes Pydna, and puts Olympias 
to death. He marries Thessalonice, the 
daughter of Philip, and keeps Roxana and 
her son Alexander IV. in custody. Cas¬ 
sander rebuilds Thebes. 

Coalition of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus against Antigonus. First 
year of the war. 

Polemon succeeds Xenocrates at the 
Academy. 

Second year of the war against Antigonus. 
Successes of Cassander in Greece. Anti¬ 
gonus conquers Tyre, and winters in 
Phrygia. 

Death of the orator Aeschines, aet. 75. 
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Third year of the war against Antigonus. 

I Fourth year of the war against Antigonus. 
Ptolemy and Seleucus defeat Demetrius, 
the son of Antigonus, at Gaza. Seleucus 
recovers Babylon on the 1st of October, 
from which the era of the Seleucidae com¬ 
mences. 

General peace. 

Murder of Roxana and Alexander IV. by 
Cassander. 

Hercules, the son of Alexander and Barsine, 
a pretender to the throne. 

Ptolemy appears as liberator of the Greeks. 
Renewal of hostilities between him and 
Antigonus. 

Agathocles lands in Africa. 

Epicurus, aet. 32, begins to teach at 
Mytilene and Lampsacus. 

Hercules murdered by Polysperchon. 

Ptolemy’s expedition to Greece. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, becomes 
master of Athens. Demetrius Phalereus 
leaves the city. 

The orator Deinarchus goes into exile. 

Demetrius recalled from Athens. He defeats 
Ptolemy in a great sea-fight off Salamis in 
Cyprus. After that battle Antigonus as¬ 
sumes the title of king, and his example is 
followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysima- 
chus and Cassander. 

Antigonus invades Egypt, but is compelled 
to retreat. 

Epicurus settles at Athens, where he 
teaches about 36 years, till his death, at 
the age of 72. 

Rhodes besieged by Demetrius. 

Demetrius makes peace with the Rhodians, 
and returns to Athens. 

Demetrius carries on the war in Greece with 
success against Cassander. 

War continued in Greece between Demetrius 
and Cassander. 

Demochares, the nephew of Demos¬ 
thenes, banished. 

Archedicus, the comic poet, flourished. 

Demetrius crosses over to Asia. 

Battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, about the 
month of August, in which Lysimachus 
and Seleucus defeat Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius. Antigonus, aet 81, falls in the 
battle. • 

Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian, 
flourished. 

Demetrius obtains possession of Cilicia, and 
marries his daughter Stratonice to Se¬ 
leucus. 

Birth of Lycon, the Peripatetic. 

Demetrius returns to Greece, and makes an 
attempt upon Athens, but is repulsed. 

Death of Cassander and accession of his son 
Philip. 

Death of Philip, and accession of his brother 
Antipater. 

Demetrius takes Salamis and Aegina, and 
lays siege to Athens. 

Pyrrhus returns to Epeirus. 

Demetrius takes Athens. 

Demetrius makes an expedition into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus* 
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| Civil war in Macedonia between the two 
brothers, Antipater and Alexander. 

Demetrius becomes king of Macedonia. 

Demetrius conquers Thebes. 

Deinarchus returns from exile. 

Lysimachus defeated, and taken prisoner by 
the Getae. 

Second insurrection of Thebes against De¬ 
metrius. 

Pyrrhus invades Thessaly, but is obliged to 
retire before Demetrius. 

Death of Menander, aet. 52. 

Demetrius takes Thebes a second time. He 
celebrates the Pythian games at Athens. 

Demetrius carries on war against Pyrrhus 
and the Aetolians. He marries Lanassa, 
one of the wives of Pyrrhus and the 
daughter of Agathocles. 

Posidippus, the comic poet, begins to 
exhibit. 

Death of Agathocles. 

Coalition against Demetrius. He is driven 
out of Macedonia, and his dominions di¬ 
vided between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. 

Demetrius sails to Asia. 

Pyrrhus driven out of Macedonia by Ly¬ 
simachus after seven months' possession. 

Strato succeeds Theophrastus. 

Demetrius surrenders himself to Seleucus, 
who keeps him in captivity. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphus is associated in 
the kingdom by his father. 

Demetrius, aet 54, dies in captivity at Apa- 
meia in Syria. 

Death of Ptolemy Soter, aet 84. 

Lysimachus is defeated and slain by Seleu¬ 
cus, at the battle of Corupedion. 

Seleucus murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus 
seven months after the death of Lysi¬ 
machus. 

Antiochus I., the son of Seleucus, becomes 
king of Asia, Ptolemy Ceraunus king of 
Thrace and Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus crosses into Italy. 

Irruption of the Gauls and death of Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. He is succeeded by his brother 
Meleager, who reigns only two months. 

Rise of the Achaean league. 

Demosthenes honoured with a statue on 
the motion of his nephew Demochares. 

Birth of Chrysippus. 

Antipater king of Macedonia for a short 
time. Sosthenes, the Macedonian general, 
checks the Gauls. The Gauls under Bren- 
nus invade Greece, but Brennus and a 
great part of his army are destroyed at 
Delphi. Death of Sosthenes. 

Antigonus Gonatas becomes king of Mace¬ 
donia. 

Zeno of Cittium flourished at Athens. 

Birth of Eratosthenes. 

Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 

Birth of Euphorion. 

Pyrrhus invades Macedonia, and expels An¬ 
tigonus Gonatas. 

Pyrrhus invades Peloponnesus, and perishes 
in an attack on Argos. Antigonus regains 
Macedonia. * 

Death of Epicurus, aet. 72. 
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262 

Death of Philemon, the comic poet, 
aet 97. 

fi.C. 

207 

251 

Aratus delivers Sicyon, and unites it to the 
Achaean league. 


250 

Arsaces founds the Parthian monarchy. 


243 

Aratus, a second time general of the Achaean 
League, delivers Corinth from the Mace¬ 

205 


donians. 

202 

241 

Agis IV. king of Sparta put to death in con¬ 
sequence of his attempts to reform the 



state. 

201 

239 

Death of Antigonus, and accession of his son 



Demetrius II. 


236 

Cleomenes III. becomes king of Sparta. 

200 

229 

Death of Demetrius II. and accession of An¬ 
tigonus Doson, who was left by Demetrius 
guardian of his son Philip. 


227 

Cleomenes commences war against the 



Achaean League. 

197 

226 

Cleomenes carries on the war with success 



against Aratus, who is again the general 
of the Achaean League. 

196 

225 

Reforms of Cleomenes at Sparta. 

194 

224 

The Achaeans call in the assistance of Anti¬ 
gonus Doson against Cleomenes. 

192 

222 

Mantineia taken by Antigonus and Megalo¬ 
polis by Cleomenes. 


221 

Antigonus defeats Cleomenes at Sellasia, and 
obtains possession of Sparta. Cleomenes 
sails to Egypt, where he dies. Extinction 



of the royal line of the Heraclidae at 
Sparta. 

Death of Antigonus Doson and accession of 
Philip V., aet 17. 

191 

220 

190 


The Achaeans and Aratus are defeated by 
the Aetolians. The Achaeans apply for 

189 


assistance to Philip, who espouses their 
cause. Commencement of the Social 
War. 

188 


The history of Aratus ended in this 
year, and that of Polybius commences. 

183 

219 

Successes of Philip. He invades Aetolia and 



Elis, and winters at Argos. 

Phylarchus, the historian, flourished. 

182 

218 

Continued successes of Philip. He again in¬ 

179 


vades Aetolia and afterwards Laconia- 

171 

217 

Third and last year of the Social War. 
Peace concluded. 


215 

Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. 

168 

214 

Eratosthenes flourished. 


213 

Philip removes Aratus by poison. 



Birth of Carneades. 

167 

212 

Death of Archimedes at the capture of 
Syracuse by the Romans. 


211 

Treaty between Rome and the Aetolians 

151 


against Philip. 

149 

210 

The Romans take Aegina. 


209 

Philip invades Elis. 

148 

208 

Philip inarches into Peloponnesus to assist 
the Achaeans. 

Philopoemen is elected general of the Achaean 

147 


League, and effects important reforms in 
the army. 

146 


Philopoemen defeats and slays Machanidas, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, at the battle of 
Mantineia. 

Death of Chrysippus, who was succeeded 
by Zeno of Tarsus. 

The Aetolians make peace with Philip. 

Philip’s treaty with Rome. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, takes Messene. 

Philip makes war upon the Rhodians and 
Attalus. 

Philopoemen, general of the Achaeans, defeats 
Nabis. 

Philip takes Chios, and winters in Caria. 

Philip returns to Macedonia. War between 
Philip and Rome, which continues till B. c. 
197. See the Roman Tables. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, flou¬ 
rished. 

Philip defeated at the battle of Cynosce- 
phalae. 

Greece declared free by Flamininus at the 
Isthmian games. 

Death of Eratosthenes, aet. 80. 

Philopoemen defeats Nabis, who is after¬ 
wards slain by the Aetolians. Lacedaemon 
is added by Philopoemen to the Achaean 
League. 

Antiochus comes into Greece to assist the 
Aetolians against the Romans. He winters 
at Chalcis. 

Antiochus and the Aetolians defeated by the 
Romans at the battle of Thermopylae. 

The Romans besiege Amphissa, and grant 
a truce to the Aetolians. 

The Romans besiege Ambracia, and grant 
peace to the Aetolians. 

Philopoemen again general of the Achaean 
League, subjugates Sparta, and abrogates 
the laws of Lycurgus. 

The Messenians revolt from the Achaean 
League. They capture and put to death 
Philopoemen, aet. 70. 

Polybius, the historian, carries the urn 
at the funeral of Philopoemen. 

Death of Philip and accession of Perseus. 

War between Perseus and Rome, which 
continues till B. c. 168. See the Roman 
Tables. 

Defeat and capture of Perseus by Aemilius 
Paulus. 

Division of Macedonia. 

One thousand of the principal Achaeans are 
sent to Rome. 

Polybius is among the Achaean exiles. 

Return of the Achaean exiles. 

Andriscus, pretending to be the son of Per¬ 
seus, lays claim to the Macedonian throne. 

Andriscus conquered by Metellus. 

Macedonia reduced to the form of a Roman 
province. 

War between Rome and the Achaeans. 

Destruction of Corinth by Mummius. Greece 
becomes a Roman province. 
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753 


753 

to 

716 


716 

716 

to 

673 


673 

to 

641 


640 

to 

616 


616 

to 

578 


578 

to 

534 


534 

to 

510 


509 


Foundation of Rome on the Palatine Mount, 
on the Palilia, the 21st of April. Thia is 
the era of Varro. According to Cato, Rome 
was founded in b. c. 751, according to 
Polybius in b. c. 750, according to Fabius 
Pictor in 747. 

Romulus, first Roman king, reigned thirty- 
seven years. Rape of the Sabine women. 
Conquest of the Caeninenses, Crustumini, 
and Antemnates. War and league with 
the Sabines, who settle on the Capitoline 
and Quirinal under their king Tatius. 
Tatius slain at Laurentum. Wars with 
Fidenao and Veii. 

Interregnum for a year. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roman king. The 
length of Nuraa’s reign is stated differ¬ 
ently. Livy makes it 43 years ; Cicero, 
who follows Polybius, 39 years. Constant 
peace during Numa’s reign. Institution 

I of religious ceremonies and regulation of 

! the year. 

Tullus Hostilius, third Roman king, reigned 
32 years. Destruction of Alba, and re¬ 
moval of its inhabitants to Rome. War 
with Veii and Fidenae. League with the 
Latins. 

Ancus Martius, fourth Roman king, reigned 
24 years. Origin of the plebeians, con¬ 
sisting of conquered Latins settled on the 
Aventine. Extension of the city. Ostia 
founded. 

L. Tarquinius Priscus, fifth Roman king. 
Greatness of the Roman monarchy. Great 
public w # orks undertaken. Conquest of the 
Sabines and Latins. The senate increased 
to 300. The number of the equites doubled. 
Institution of the minores gentes. 

ServiUs Tullius, sixth Roman king, reigned 
44 years. He adds the Esquiline and 
Virainalis to the city, and surrounds the 
city with a stone wall. Constitution of 
Servius Tullius. Institution of the 30 
plebeian tribes, and of the comitia cen- 
turiata. 

L. Tarquinius Superbus last Roman king. 
The constitution of Servius Tullius abro¬ 
gated. Tarquin becomes ruler of Latium. 
Makes war upon the Volscians and con¬ 
quers Suessa Pometia. Sends colonies to 
Signia and Circeii. Expulsion of the 
Tarquins and establishment of the re¬ 
public. 

Coss. L. Junius Brutus. Occis. est . 

L. Tarquinius Collatinus. Abd. 

Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus. Mori. est. 

M. Horatius Pulvillus. 

P. Valerius Poplicola. 

War with the Etruscans, and death of Brutus 
in battle. First treaty with Carthage. 
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501 
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498 


497 

496 

495 


494 


493 


Coss. P, Valerius Poplicola II. 

T. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 

War with Porsena, king of Clusium. 

Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola III. 

M. Horatius Pulvillus II. 

Dedication of the Capitoline temple by the 
consul Horatius. 

Coss. Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus. 

T. Herminius Aquilinus. 

Coss. M. Valerius Volusus. 

P. Postumius Tubertus. 

Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola IV. 

T. Lucretius Tricipitinus II. 

Appius Claudius removes to Rome. 

Coss. P. Postumius Tubertus II. 

Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 

Death of P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Coss. Opiter Virginius Tricostus. 

Sp. Cassius Viscellinus. 

Coss. Postumus Cominius Auruncus. 

T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus. 

Institution of the Dictatorship. T. Lartius 
Flavus s. Rufus was the first dictator, 
and Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, the first ma- 
gister equitum. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Comutus. 

M. Tullius Longus. Mort. e. 

Coss. T. Aebutius Elva. 

P. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

Coss. T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus II. 

Q. Cloelius (Volcula) Siculus. 

Diet. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. T. Aebutius Elva. 

Battle of lake Regillus, in which the Lathis 
are defeated by the Romans. Some 
writers place this battle in b. c. 496, in 
which year Postumius was consul. 

Coss. A. Sempronius Atratinus. 

M. Minucius Augurinus. 

Coss. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

T. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 
Tarquinius Superbus dies at Cumae. 

Cbss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

P. Servilius Priscus Structus. 
Oppression of the plebeians by the patricians. 
The tribes increased from 20 to 21 by the 
addition of the tribus Claudia. 

Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 

T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

Diet. M\ Valerius Volusus Maximus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

First secession of the plebs to the Sacred 
Mount. Institution of the Tribuni plebis 
and Aediles plebis. Colony sent to Ve- 
litrae. 

Coss. Sp. Cassius Viscellinus II. 

Postumus Cominius Auruncus II. 
Treaty with the Latins concluded by Sp. 
Cassius. War with the Volscians and 
capture of Corioli. 
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492 Coss. T. Geganius Macerinus. 

P. Minucius Augurinus. 

Lex Icilia. Famine at Rome. Colony sent 
to Norba. 

491 Coss, M. Minucius Augurinus II. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus II. 

M. Coriolanus goes into exile among the 
Volscians. 

490 Coss. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Comutus. 

Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus II. 

489 Coss. C. Julius Julus. 

P. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 

The Volscians, commanded by Coriolanus, 
attack Rome. 

488 Coss. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 

Sex. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
Successes of Volscians. Retreat of Corio¬ 
lanus. 

487 Coss. T. Sicinitis Sabinus. 

C. Aquilius Tuscus. 

4 86 Coss. Proculus Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus III. 

League concluded by Sp. Cassius with the 
Hemici. First agrarian law proposed by 
Sp. Cassius. 

485 Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cossus Maluginensis. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Condemnation and death of Cassius. 

484 Coss. L. Aemilius Maraercus. 

K. Fabius Vibulanus. 

483 Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus. 

L. Valerius Potitus. 

War with Veii, which lasts several years. 
Power of the Fabia Gens. 

482 Coss. C. Julius Julus. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

481 Coss. K. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

480 Coss. Cn. Manlius Cincinnati. 

M. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

Manlius falls in battle against the Etrus¬ 
cans. 

479 Coss. K. Fabius Vibulanus III. 

T. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

The Fabia Gens undertakes the war with 
Veii and stations itself on the Cremera. 
478 Coss. h. Aemilius Mamercus II. 

C. Servilius Structus Ahala. Mori. c. 
Opiter Virginius Tricostus Esquilinus. 
477 Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus. 

T. Menenius Lanatus. 

Destruction of the Fabii at the Cremera. 

476 Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

Sp. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

The Veientes take the Janiculum. 

475 Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

Impeachment of the ex-consul Servilius by 
the tribunes. 

474 Coss. A. Manlius Vulso. 

L. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

The census taken. Lustrum VIII. Forty 
years’ truce with Veii. 

473 Coss. L. Aemilius Mamercus III. 

Vopi8cus Julius Julus. 

Murder of the tribune Genucius. 

472 Coss. L. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 

P. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

Publilius Volero, trib. pi., proposes the Pub- 
3ilia lex. 


471 Coss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus. 

Publilius again elected trib. pi. carries the 
Publilia lex, which enacted that the ple¬ 
beian magistrates should be elected by the 
comitia tributa. Wars with the Aequians 
and Volscians. Ap. Claudius, the consul, 
deserted by his army. 

470 Coss. L. Valerius Potitus IT. 

Ti. Aemilius Mamercus. 

Impeachment of the ex-consul Ap. Claudius, 
who dies before his trial. 

469 Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 

T. Numicius Priscus. 

468 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus II. 

Q. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

Antium taken by the Romans. 

467 Coss. Ti. Aemilius Mamercus II. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 

Colony sent to Antium. 

466 Coss. Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Q. Servilius Priscus Structus II. 

465 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus III. 

War with the Aequians. 

464 Coss. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

War with the Aequians. 

463 Coss. P. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

L. Aebu tius Elva. 

Pestilence at Rome. 

462 Coss. L. Lucretius Tricipitinus, 

T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

C. Terentillus Arsa, trib. pi., proposes a re¬ 
vision of the laws. The consuls triumph 
over the Volscians and Aequians. 

461 Coss. P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Comutus. 

Struggles between the patricians and plebeians 
respecting the law of Terentillus, which 
are continued till b. c. 454. Accusation 
and condemnation of K. Quinctius, the son 
of Cincinnatus. 

460 Coss. C. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

P. Valerius Poplicola II. Mort e. 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

During the contentions of the patricians and 
plebeians the Capitol is seized by Herdo- 
nius. The consul Valerius is killed in 
recovering it 

459 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus III. 

L. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

War with the Volscians and Aequians. An¬ 
tium revolts and is conquered. Peace 
with the Aequians. 

458 Coss. L. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus. 

C. Nautius Rutilus II. 

Did. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Tarquitius Flaccus. 

War with the Aequians and Sabines. The 
Roman army shut in by the enemy, but 
delivered by the dictator Cincinnatus. 

457 Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus II. 

Q. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus. 

Tribunes of the plebs increased from five to 

ten. 

456 Coss. M. Valerius (Lactuca) Maximus. 

Sp. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 

The Mons Aventinus is assigned to the ple¬ 
beians by the law of the tribune Iciliue. 
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455 Coss . T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 

C. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 
Victory over the Aequians. 

454 Coss. Sp. Tarpeius Montanus Capitolinus. 

A. Atemius Varus Fontinalis. 

The patricians yield. See b. c. 461. Three 
commissioners are sent into Greece to be¬ 
come acquainted with the Grecian laws. 
453 Coss. Sex. Quinctilius Varus. 

P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 

A famine and pestilence. 

452 Coss. P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. 

T. Menenius Lanatus. 

The ambassadors return from Greece. It is 
resolved to appoint Decemviri, from whom 
there should be no appeal (provocatio). 

451 Coss. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis 
Sabinus II. Abd. 

T. Genucius Augurinus. Abd. 
Decemviri. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillen¬ 
sis Sabinus. 

T. Genucius Augurinus. 

Sp. Veturius Crassus Cicurinus. 
C. Julius Julus. 

A. Manlius Vulso. 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cor- 
nutus. 

P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. 

P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 
T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 

Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Laws of the Ten Tables promulgated. 

450 Decemviri. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillen¬ 
sis Sabinus II. 

M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

L. Sergius Esquilinus. 

L. Minucius Esquilinus Augu¬ 
rinus. 

T. Antonius Merenda. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Q. Poctilius Libo Visolus. 

K. Duilius Longus. 

Sp. Oppius Comicen. 

M\ Rabuleius. 

Two additional tables are added, thus making 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. 

449 Coss. L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 

M. Horatius Barbatus. 

The decemvirs continue illegally in the pos¬ 
session of power. In consequence of the 
death of Virginia the plebeians secede to 
the Mons Sacer. The decemvirs deposed, 
and the old form of government restored. 
Valerius and Horatius appointed consuls. 
The Leges Valeria Horatia increase the 
power of the plebeians. Successful war 
of the consuls against the Aequians and 
Sabines. 

448 Coss. Lar Herminius Aquilinus (Contini- 
sanus). 

T. Virginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 
Lex Trebonia. 

447 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus. 

C. Julius Julus. 

The quaestors are for the first time elected 
by the people, having been previously ap¬ 
pointed by the consuls. 

446 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus IV. 
Agrippa Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
War with the Volscians and Aequians. 
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445 Coss. M. Genucius Augurinus. 

C. Curtius Philo. 

Lex Canuleia establishes connubium between 
the patricians and plebeians: it is proposed 
to elect the consuls from the patricians 
and plebeians, but it is enacted that 7W- 
buni MUitum with consular power shall 
be elected indifferently from the two 
orders. 

444 Coss. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Three Tribuni railitura with consular power 
appointed, but they are compelled to ab¬ 
dicate from a defect in the auspices. Con¬ 
suls appointed in their place. 

443 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus II. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus V. 

Oensores. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Institution of the censorship. The history 
of Dionysius breaks off in this year. Vic¬ 
tory over the Volscians. 

442 Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Postumus Aebutius Elva Comicen. 

Colony founded at Ardea. 

441 Coss. C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. 

M\ Papirius Crassus. 

440 Coss. Proculus Geganius Macerinus. 

L. Menenius Lanatus. 

A famine at Rome. A Pracfcctus Annonae 
appointed for the first time. Sp. Maelius 
distributes com to the poor. 

439 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus VI. 

Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 

Did. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 

Sp. Maelius summoned before the dictator, 
and killed by the magister equitum, when 
he refused to obey the summons. 

438 III. Tribuni Militum consulari potestate 
(Liv. iv. 16). 

The inhabitants of Fidenae revolt, and place 
themselves under the protection of Veii. 
Murder of the Roman ambassadors. 

437 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus III. 

L. Sergius (Fidenas). 

Diet . Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

Fidenae reconquered. The Veientes de¬ 
feated. 

436 Cow. M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 

435 Coss. C. Julius Julus II, 

L. Virginius Tricostus. 

Did. Q. Servilius Priscus Structus (Fi¬ 
denas). 

Mag. Eq. Postumus Aebutius Elva Cor- 
nicen. 

Censs. C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. 

M. Geganius Macerinus. 

434 III. Trib. Mil. cons, pot . (Liv. iv. 23.) 

433 III. Trib. Mil, cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 25.) 

Did. Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus II. 

Mag. Eq. A. Postumius Tubertus. 

The Lex Aemilia of the dictator limits the 
duration of the censorship to eighteen 
months. 

432 III. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 25.) 

431 Coss. T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus. 

C. Julius Mento. 
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Did. A. Postumius Tubertus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Julius Julus. 

Great victory over the Aequians and Vol- 
scians at Mount Algidus. 

430 Coss. C. Papirius Crassus. 

L. Julius Julus. 

429 Goss. L. Sergius Fidenas II. 

Hostus Lucretius Tricipitinus. 

428 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus II. 
427 Cm. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus II. 

War declared against Veii by the vote of 
the comitia centuriata. 

426 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 31.) 

Did. Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus III. 

Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

War with Veii. Fidenae again revolts, is 
retaken and destroyed. 

425 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 35.) 

Truce with Veii for twenty years. 

424 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 35.) 
Ccnss. L. Julius Julus. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 

423 Coss. C. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 

War with the Volscians. Vultumum taken 
by the Samnites. 

422 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 42.) 

421 Coss. N. Fabius Vibulanus. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus. 

The number of the quaestors increased from 
two to four. 

420 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 44.) 

Conquest of the Greek city of Cumae by the 
Campanians. 

419 IV. Trib . Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 44.) 

418 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 45.) 

Did. Q. Servilius Priscus Fidenas II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Axilla. 
Ccnss. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus. 

Defeat of the Aequians, Lavici taken, and a 
colony sent thither. 

417 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 47.) 

416 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 47.) 

415 IV. Trib, MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 49.) 

414 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 49.) 

War with the Aequians. Bola conquered. 
Postumius, the consular tribune, killed by 
the soldiers. From this time the power 
of the Aequians and Volscians declines, 
chiefly through the increasing might of 
the Samnites. 

413 Co88. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

L. Furius Medullinus. 

412 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus Ambustus. 

C. Furius Pacilus. 

411 Coss . M. Papirius Mugillanus. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

410 Coss. M\ Aemilius Mamercinus. 

C. Valerius Potitus Volusus. 

M. Maeniue, tribune of the plebs, proposes 
an agrarian law. 

409 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Cossus. 

L. Furius Medullinus II. 

Three of the four quaestors are plebeians, 
being the first time that the plebeians had 
obtained this office. 

408 III. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 56.) 
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Did. P. Cornelius Rutilus Cossus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Ahala. 

407 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 57.) 

Expiration of the truce with Veii. See b. c, 
425. The truce was made for twenty 
years ; but the years were the old Roman 
years of ten months. The Romans de¬ 
feated by the Volscians. 

406 IV. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 58.) 

War with the Volscians. Anxur, afterwards 
called Tarracina, taken. War declared 
against Veii. Pay decreed by the senate 
to the Roman soldiers for the first time. 

405 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 61.) 

Siege of Veii which lasts ten years. See 
b. c. 396. 

404 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv, iv. 61.) 

An eclipse of the sun recorded in the Annales 
Maximi as occurring on the Nones of 
June. (Cic. dc Rep. i. 16.) 

403 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 1.) 

Ccnss. M, Furius Cam ill us. 

M. Postumius Albinus Regillensis. 

Livy counts the censors among the consular 
tribunes, whom he accordingly makes eight 
in number. 

402 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 8.) 

Defeat of the Romans before Veii. Anxur 
recovered by the Volscians. 

401 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 10.) 

400 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 12.) 

Anxur recovered by the Romans. 

399 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 13.) 

A pestilence at Rome. A Lectistemium in¬ 
stituted for the first time. 

398 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 14.) 

An embassy sent to consult the oracle at 
Delphi. 

397 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 16.) 

396 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv, v. 18.) 

Did. M. Furius Camillus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Capture of Veii by the dictator Camillus. 

395 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 24.) 

394 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 26.) 

Peace made with the Falisci. 

393 Coss. L. Valerius Potitus. Abd. 

P. Cornelius Maluginensis Cossus. Abd. 

L. Lucretius Flavus (Tricipitinus). 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 

Censs. L. Papirius Cursor. 

C. Julius Julus. Mori. e. 

M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Distribution of the Veientine territory among 

the plebeians. 

392 Coss. L. Valerius Potitus. 

M. Manlius Capitolinus. 

391 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 32.) 

Camillus banished. War with VolsiniL 
The Gauls invade Etruria and lay siege to 
Clusium. 

390 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v. 36.) 

Did. M. Furius Camillus II. 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Potitus. 

Rome taken by the Gauls. The Ro¬ 
mans are defeated at the battle of the 
Allia on the 16th of July (Niebuhr, voL ii. 
note 1179), and the Gauls entered Rome 
on the third day after the battle. Camil¬ 
lus recalled from exile, and appointed die- 
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tator. The Gauls leave Rome, after hold¬ 
ing it seven months. 

389 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 1.) 

Diet. M. Furius Camillus III. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Ahala. 

Rome rebuilt. The Latins and Hemicans 
renounce their alliance with Rome. Rome 
attacked by the surrounding nations ; but 
Camillus gains victories over them. 

388 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 4.) 

387 VI. Trib. Mil. cons, pot. (Liv. vi. 5.) 

The number of the Roman tribes increased 
from 21 to 25, by the addition of four new 
tribes ; the SteUatina , Tromentina , Saba- 
tina , and Amiensis. 

386 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 6.) 

Defeat of the Antiates and Etruscans. 

385 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 11.) 

Did. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

Mag. Eq. T. Quinctius Capitolinus. 

Defeat of the Volscians. A colony founded 
at Satricum. The patricians accuse M. 
Manlius Capitolinus of aspiring to royal 
power. 

384 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 18.) 

Manlius is brought to trial, condemned, and 
put to death. 

383 VI. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 21.) 

The. Ager Pomptinus assigned to the ple¬ 
beians. A colony founded at Nepete. 

382 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 22.) 

War with Praeneste. 

381 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 22.) 

War with Praeneste and the Volscians. 

380 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 27.) 

Censs. C. Sulpicius Camerinus. Abd. 

Sp. Postumius Regillensis Albinus. 

Mort. e. 

Did. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 

Mag. Eq. A. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Praeneste taken by the dictator. 

379 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 30.) 

378 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 31.) 

Ccnss. Sp. Servilius Priscus. 

Q. Cloelius Siculus. 

377 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 32.) 

376 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. Their names are 
not mentioned by Livy ; but Diodorus 
(xv. 71.) has preserved the names of four 
of them. 

The Rogationes Liciniae proposed by C. 
Licinius and L. Sextius, the tribunes of 
the people, to improve the condition of the 
plebeians, and to increase their political 
power. 

375 C. Licinius and L. Sextius re-elected tribunes 
to every year ; and as the patricians would 

371 not allow the Rogations to become laws, 
the tribunes prevented the election of all 
patrician magistrates during these years. 

370 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 36.) 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius, who are again 
elected tribunes, allow consular tribunes to 
be chosen this year, on account of the war 
with Velitrae. Licinius and Sextius con¬ 
tinue to be re-elected down to b. c. 367. 

369 VI. Trib. MU. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 36.) 

368 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi. 38.) 

Did. M. Furius Camillus IV. 

Mag. Eq. L. Aemilius Mamercinus. 
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Did. P. Manlius Capitolinus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Licinius Calvus. 

367 VI. Trib. Mil. cons, pot. (Liv vi. 42.) 

Diet. M. Furius Camillus V. 

Mag.Eq. T.Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 

The Rogationes Liciniae passed. One of 
the consuls was to be chosen from the ple¬ 
beians ; but a new magistracy was insti¬ 
tuted, the praetorship, which was to bo 
confined to the patricians. Camillus, the 
dictator, conquers the Gauls, and dedicates 
a temple to Concordia to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the two orders. 

366 Coss. L. Aemilius Mamercinus. 

L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 

Censs. A. Postumius Regillensis Albinus. 

C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

First Plebeian Consul, L. Sextius. 

First Praetor, L. Furius Camillus. 

365 Coss. L. Genucius A ventinensis. 

Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Pestilence at Rome. Death of Camillus. 

364 Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 

The pestilence continues. Ludi scenici first 
instituted. 

363 Coss. Cn. Genucius Aventinensis. 

L. Aemilius Mamercinus II. 

Did. L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Pinarius Natta. 

Censs. M. Fabius AmbustuB. 

L. Furius Mcdullinus. 

362 Coss. Q. Servilius Ahala II. 

L. Genucius Aventinensis II. 

Did. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Scapula. 

Half of the Tribuni Militum for the first time 
elected by the people. Earthquake at Rome. 
Self-devotion of Curtius. 

361 Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus II. 

C. Licinius Calvus Stolo II. 

Did. T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Cris- 
pinus. 

Mag. Eq. Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Invasion of the Gauls. T. Manlius kills a 
Gaul in single combat, and acquires the 
surname of Torquatus. 

360 Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

M. Fabius Ambustus. 

Diet. Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Mag. Eq. T.Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus 
Crispinus. 

War with the Gauls and Tiburtines, who are 
defeated by the dictator. 

359 Coss. M. Popilius Laenas. 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

358 Coss, C. Fabius Ambustus. 

C. Plautius Proculus. 

Did. C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

Mag.Eq . M. Valerius Poplicola. 

Plautius defeats the Hernicans, and Sulpicius 
the Gauls. Fabius fights unsuccessfully 
against the Tarquinienses. Renewal of the 
alliance with Latium. Lex Poetelia de am* 
bitu , proposed by the tribune Poetelius. 
The number of tribes increased from 25 to 
27 by the addition of the Pomptina and 
Publtlia, 

357 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus. 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus II. 
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Lex Duilia et Maenia de mciariofenorc, re¬ 
storing the rate of interest fixed by the 
Twelve Tables. Lex Manlia de vicesima 
manumissorum. 

Privemum taken. C. Licinius fined for 
an infraction of his own law. 

Coss. M. Fabius Ambustus II. 

M. Popilius Laenas II. 

Diet. C. Martius Rutilus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Plautius Proculus. 

First Plebeian Dictator, C. Marcius 
Rutilus, conquers the Etruscans. 

Co88. C. Sulpicius Peticus III. 

M. Valerius Poplicola. 

Both consuls patricians, in violation of the 
Licinian law. 

Cos8. M. Fabius Ambustus III. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Capitol inus Cris- 
pinus. 

Both consuls again patricians. League with 
the Samnites. 

Goss. C. Sulpicius Peticus IV. 

M. Valerius Poplicola II. 

Diet. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 

War with Caere and Tarquinii. Truce made 
with Caere for 100 years. 

Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

C. Marcius Rutilus II. 

Diet. C. Julius Julus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Aemilius Mamercinus. 
Qinqueviri Mensarii appointed for a general 
liquidation of debts. 

Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus V. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Cris- 
pinus II. 

Diet. M. Fabius Ambustus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Censs. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 

First Plebeian Censor, C. Marcius 
Rutilus. War with the Tarquinienses, to 
whom a truce for 40 years is granted. 

Coss. M. Popilius Laenas III. 

L. Cornelius Scipio. 

Diet. L. Furius Camillus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

The Gauls defeated by the consul Popilius. 
Coss. L. Furius Camillus. 

Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 
Mort. e. 

Diet. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 
Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina II. 
Both consuls patricians. The Gauls defeated 
by the consul Camillus. M. Valerius Cor- 
vus kills a Gaul in single combat. 

Coss. M. Valerius Corvus. 

M. Popilius Laenas IV. 

Diet. C. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. C. Livius Denter. 

Renewal of the treaty with Carthage. 

Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 

C. Plautius Venno Hypsaeus. 
Reduction of the rate of interest 
Coss. M. Valerius Corvus II. 

C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

Second celebration of the Ludi Saeculares. 

War with the Volscians. Satricum taken. 
Coss. M. Fabius Doreo. 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus. 


B. C. 

Diet. L. Furius Camillus II. 

Mag. Eq. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

War with the Aurunci. 

344 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus III. 

T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 

Diet. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Fabius Ambustus. 

Aedes Monetae dedicated. 

343 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus III. 

A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 

First Samnitb War. The Campanians 
place themselves under the protection of 
the Romans, who Bend the two consuls 
against the Samnites. Valerius defeats the 
Samnites at Mount Gaurus. 

342 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus IV. 

Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Diet. M. Valerius Corvus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Aemilius Mamercinus Priver- 
nas. 

Insurrection of the Roman army at Capua. 
Various concessions made to the plebeians: 
that no one should hold the same magis¬ 
tracy till after the expiration of ten years, 
that no one should hold two magistracies 
in the same year, and that both consuls 
might be plebeians. Lex Genucia for¬ 
bade the taking of interest. 

341 Coss. C. Plautius Venno Hypsaeus II. 

L. Aemilius Mamercinus Privemas. 

Peace and alliance with the Samnites. 

340 Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus III. 

P. Decius Mus. 

Diet. L. Papirius Crassus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Cursor. 

Latin War. Self devotion of Decius and 
defeat of the Latins at Mount Vesuvius. 
The Latins become the subjects of Rome 

339 Coss. Ti. Aemilius Mamercinus. 

Q. Publilius Philo. 

Diet. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Mag. Eq. D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 

The Latins renew the war and are defeated. 
The Leges Publiliae, proposed by the dic¬ 
tator, (1) give to the plebiscita the force of 
leges {ut plebiscita omnes Quirites tenerent) ; 
(2) abolish the veto of the curiae on the 
measures of the comitia centuriata ; (3) 
enact that one of the censors must be a 
plebeian. 

338 Coss. L. Furius Camillus. 

C. Maenius. 

Subjugation of Latium concluded. 

337 Coss. C. Sulpicius Longus. 

P. Aelius Paetus. 

Diet. C. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. C. Claudius Hortator. 

First Plebeian Praetor, Q. Publilius 
Philo. The praetorship was probably thrown 
open to the plebeians by his laws. 

336 Coss. L. Papirius Crassus. 

K. Duilius. 

Peace with the Gauls. 

335 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus (Calenus) IV. 

M. Atilius Regulus. 

Diet. L. Aemilius Mamercinus Privemas. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Cales taken. 

334 Coss. T. Veturius Calvinus. 

Sp. Postumius Albinus (Caudinus). 
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Did. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 

Mag. Eq . M. Antonius. 

Colony sent to Cales. 

Coss. (L. Papirius Cursor. 

C. Poetelius Libo Visolus II.) 

The consuls of this year are not mentioned 
by any ancient authority, and are inserted 
here cm conjecture. 

Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina II. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

Diet. M. Papirius Crassus. 

Mug. Eq. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Censs. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

The civitas given to the Acerrani. Two 
new tribes added, Maecia and Scaptia. 
The Samnites and Lucanians fight with 
Alexander, king of Epeirus, who makes a 
treaty with the Romans. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 

Did. Cn. Quintilius Varus. 

Mag Eq. L. Valerius Potitus. 

Coss. L. Papirius Crassus II. 

L. Plautius Venno. 

Revolt of Fundi and Privemum. 

Coss. L. Aemilius Mamercinus Privemas II. 

C. Plautius Decianus. 

Privernum taken. The civitas given to the 
Privernates. A colony sent to Anxur 
(Tarracina). 

Coss. C. Plautius Decianus (Venox) II. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 

A colony sent to Fregellae. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Q. Publilius Philo II. 

Did. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Mag. Eq. Sp. Postuinius Albinus. 

War with Palaepolis. 

Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus III. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus (Cursor II). 
Second Samnite War. Palaepolis taken. 
Lex Poetelia et Papiria enacted that no 
plebeian should become a nexus. 

Coss. L. Furius Camillus II. 

D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 

Did. L. Papirius Cursor. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 

AH. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 

The Dictator and Magister Equitum continued 
in office this year by a decree of the senate, 
without any consuls. Defeat of the Sam¬ 
nites. 

Coss. C. Sulpicius Longus II. 

Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 

L. Fulvius Curvus. 

Did. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 

Mag. Eq. M. Fabius Ambustus. 

The Samnites defeated. 

Coss. T. Veturius Calvinus II. 

Sp. Postumius Albinus 11. 

Diet. Q. Fabius Ambustus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Aelius Paetus. 
i Did. M. Aemilius Papus. 

I Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Surrender of the Roman army to the Sam¬ 
nites at the Caudine Forks. The Romans 
| refuse to ratify the peace with the Sam- 


B.C. 

nites made by the consul, and continue the 
war. 

320 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo III. 

L. Papirius Cursor II. (III.) 

Did. C. Maenius. 

Mag. Eq. M. Foslius Flaccinator. 

Did. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Cursor II. 

Did. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Crassus. 

319 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor III. (Mugillanus.) 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus II. 

Defeat of the Samnites by Papirius. 

318 Coss. M. Foslius Flaccinator. 

L. Plautius Venno. 

Censs. L. Papirius Crassus. 

C. Maenius. 

Truce made with the Samnites for two years. 
Two new tribes added; Ufmtina and 
Falcrina. 

317 Coss. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Q. Aemilius Barbula. 

316 Coss. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 

M. Popilius Laenas. 

Did. L. Aemilius Mamercinus Privemas II, 
Mag. Eq. L. Fulvius Curvus. 

The Samnites renew the war. 

315 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo IV. 

L. Papirius Cursor IV. 

Did. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Aulius Cerretanus. Occis. e. 

C. Fabius Ambustus. 

314 Coss. M. Poetelius Libo. 

C. Sulpicius Longus III. 

Did. C. Maenius II. 

Mag. Eq. M. Foslius Flaccinator II. 

Victory over the Samnites. Insurrection 
and subjugation of the Campanians. 

313 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor V. 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus IT. 

Colonies founded by the Romans at Saticula, 
Suessa, and the island Pontia. 

312 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus. 

P. Decius Mus. 

Did. C. Sulpicius Longus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Censs. Ap. Claudius Caecus. 

C. Plautius (Venox). 

The censor Claudius constructs the Via 
Appia and the Aqua Appia ; and, in order 
to gain popularity, distributes the libertini 
among all the tribes. 

311 Coss. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus III. 

Q. Aemilius Barbula II. 

The Etruscans declare war against the 
Romans, but are defeated. Victory over 
the Samnites. 

310 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus II. 

C. Marcius Rutilus (Censorinus). 

The Etruscans again defeated. Ap. Clau¬ 
dius continues censor after the abdication 
of his colleague, in defiance of the Lex 
Aemilia. The Samnites and Etruscans 
defeated. 

309 Did. L. Papirius Cursor II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus II. 

No consuls this year. The Samnites and 
Etruscans again defeated. 

308 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus III. 

P. Decius Mus IL 
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The Samnites again defeated. War with 
the Marsi and Peligni. 

307 C 088 . Ap. Claudius Caecus, 

L. Voluraniiis Flarama Violens. 

Censs. M. Valerius Maximus. 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Fabius proconsul defeats the Samnites at 
AUifae. 

306 Co88. P. Cornelius Arvina. 

Q. Marcius Tremulus. 

Diet. P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Decius Mug. 

Insurrection and subjugation of the Her- 
nicans. 

305 Coss. L. Postumius Megellus. 

Ti. Minucius Augurinus. Occis. e. 

M. Fulvius Curvus Paetinus. 

Victorious campaign against the Samnites. 

Bovianum taken. 

304 Coss. P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 

Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 

P. Decius Mus. 

Peace concluded with the Samnites. The 
Aequians defeated with great slaughter. 
Peace with the Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni. 
The censors place all the libertini in the 
four city tribes. 

Cn. Flavius makes known the civile jus 
and publishes a calendar of the dies fasti 
and nefasti. 

303 Coss. L. Genucius Aventinensis. 

Ser. Cornelius Lentulus (Rufinus). 

Colonies sent to Sora and Alba. 

302 Coss . M. Livius Denter. 

M. Aemilius Paullus. 

Diet. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Titinius, 

The Aequians renew the war, but are easily 
defeated by the dictator. 

301 Diet. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus II. 

Mag. Eq. M. Aemilius Paullus. 

Diet, M. Valerius Corvus II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Sempronius Sophus. 

No consuls this year. War with the Marsi 
and Etruscans. 

300 Coss. Q. Appuleius Pansa. 

M. Valerius Corvus V. 

The Lex Ogulnia increases the number of the 
pontiffs and augurs, and enacts that four 
of the pontiffs and five of the augurs shall 
always be plebeians. 

The Lex Valeria de provocation# re¬ 
enacted the former law, which had been 
twice before passed on the proposition of 
different members of the same gens. 

299 Coss. M. Fulvius Paetinus. 

T. Manlius Torquatus. Mort. e. 

M. Valerius Corvus VI. 

Qmss K P. Sempronius Sophus. 

P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

. Two new tribes formed; the Aniensis and 
Terentina. A colony sent to Narnia among 
the Umbrians. 

298 Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio. 

' Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centumalus. 

Third Samnite War. The Samnites in¬ 
vade the territory of the Lucanians, the 
allies of the Romans, which occasions a 
'• war. The Samnites defeated at Bovianum; 


the Etruscans, at Volaterrae. Colony found* 
ed at Carseoli. 

297 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus IV. 

P. Decius Mus IV. 

The war continued in Samnium. The Etrus¬ 
cans remain quiet this year. 

296 Coss. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens II. 

Ap. Claudius Caecus II. 

The war continued in Samnium, and also in 
Etruria. 

295 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus V. 

P. Decius Mus IV. 

Great defeat of the Samnites, Etruscans, Um* 
brians, and Gauls at Sentinum. 

294 Coss. L. Postumius Megellus II. 

M. Atilius Regulus. 

Censs. P. Cornelius Arvina. 

C. Marcius Rutilus (Censorinus). 

War continued in Samnium and Etruria. 
Three cities in Etruria, Volsinii, Perusia, 
and Arretium sue for peace: a truce is 
made with them for 40 years. 

293 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

The Samnites defeated with great loss. First 
sundial set up at Rome. 

292 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges. 

D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 

The consul Fabius defeated by the Samnites ; 
but his father, Q. Fabius Maximus, gains a 
great victory over the Samnites, from which 
they never recover. Pontius, the Samnite 
general, taken prisoner. 

291 Coss. L. Postumius Megellus III. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 

The Samnites hopelessly continue the strug¬ 
gle. Cominium taken. A colony sent to 
Venus ia. 

290 Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 

M\ Curius Dentatus. 

Both consuls invade Samnium. The Sam¬ 
nites submit and sue for peace. Conclu¬ 
sion of the Samnite wars, which had lasted 
53 years. See b. c. 343. 

289 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 

Q. Caedieius Noctua. 

Triumviri Capitales instituted. Colonies sent 
to Castrum, Sena, and Hadria. 

288 Coss. Q. Marcius Tremulus II. 

P. Cornelius Arvina II. 

287 Cbss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

286 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 

C. Aelius Paetus. 

Diet. Q. Hortensius. 

Last secession of the plebs. The Lex Hor- 
tensia of the dictator confirms more fully 
the privileges of the plebeians. The Lex 
Maenia was very probably passed in this 
year. 

285 Coss. C. Claudius Canina. 

M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

284 Coss. C. Servilius Tucca. 

L. Caecilius Metellus Denter. 

283 Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 

Censs. . 

Q. Caedieius Noctua. Abd. 

The Gauls besiege Arretium, and defeat the 
Romans. In the course of the same year 
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the Gauls and Etruscans are defeated by 
the Romans. 

Com. C. Fabricius Luscinus. 

Q. Aemilius Papus. 

The Boii defeated: peace made with them. 
The Samnites revolt, but are defeated to¬ 
gether with the Lucanians and Bruttians. 
The Romans relieve Thurii. The Taren- 
tines attack a Roman fleet. 

Coss. L. Aemilius Barbula. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

Pyrrhus arrives in Italy. He came 
upon the invitation of the Tarentines to 
assist them in their war against the 
Romans. 

Co8s. P. Valerius Laevinus. 

Ti. Coruncanius. 

Did. Gn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 

Mag. Eq . 

Censs. . 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 

The Romans defeated by Pyrrhus near Hera- 
cleia. 

Coss. P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

P. Decius Mus. 

The Romans again defeated by Pyrrhus near 
Asculum. 

Coss. C. Fabricius Luscinus II. 

Q. Aemilius Papus II. 

Pyrrhus passes over into Sicily. The Ro¬ 
mans carry on the war with success against 
the nations of Southern Italy, who had 
sided with Pyrrhus. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus II. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus II. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges II. 

C. Genucius Clepsina. 

Did. P. Cornelius Ruflnus. 

Mag. Eq . 

Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 

Coss. M\ Curius Dentatus II. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Censs. C. Fabricius Luscinus. 

Q. Aemilius Papus. 

Total defeat of Pyrrhus near Beneventum. 
He leaves Italy. 

Coss. M\ Curius Dentatus III. 

Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 

Coss. C. Claudius Canina II. 

C. Fabius Dorso Licinus. Mort. e. 

C. Fabricius Luscinus III. 

Embassy from Ptolemaeus Philadelphus to 
Rome. Colonics sent to Posidonia and 
Cosa. 

Coss. L. Papirius Cursor II. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 

Censs. M\ Curius Dentatus. 

L. Papirius Cursor. 

Conclusion of the war in Southern Italy. 
Tarentum submits. 

Coss. C. Quinctius Claudus. 

L. Genucius Clepsina. 

Rhegium is taken, and the soldiers of the 
Campanian legion, who had seized the city, 
are taken to Rome and put to death. 

Coss. C. Genucius Clepsina II. 

Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 

Coss. Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 

C. Fabius Pictor. 

Silver money first coined at Rome. 
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Coss. Ap. Claudius Crasaus Rufus. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 

The Picentines defeated and submit to the 
Romans. Colonies founded at Ariminum 
and Beneventum. 

Coss. M. Atilius Regulus. 

L. Julius Libo. 

The Sallentines defeated and Brundisium 
taken. 

Coss. N. Fabius Pictor. 

D. Junius Pera. 

The Sallentines submit. Subjugation of Italy 
completed. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges III. 

L. Mamilius Vitulus. 

Censs. Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 

C. Marcius Rutilus II. (Censorinus.) 

Coss. Ap. Claudius Caudex. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

First Punic War. First year. The con¬ 
sul Claudius crosses over into Sicily, and 
defeats the Carthaginians and Syracusans. 
Gladiators exhibited for the first time at 
Rome. 

Coss. M\ Valerius Maximus (Messala). 

M*. Otacilius Crassus. 

Did. Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centumalus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Marcius Philippus. 

Second year of the first Punic war. The 
two consuls cross over into Sicily, and 
raise the siege of Messana. Hiero makes 
peace with the Romans. 

Coss. L. Postumius (Megellus). 

Q. Mamilius Vitulus. 

Third year of the first Punic war. The two 

I consuls lay siege to Agrigentum, which is 
taken after a siege of seven months. 

Coss. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

T. Otacilius Crassus. 

Fourth year of the first Punic war. The 
Carthaginians ravage the coast of Italy. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina. 

C. Duilius. 

Fifth year of the first Punic war. The 
Romans first build a fleet. The consul 
Duilius gains a victory by sea over the 
Carthaginians. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio. 

C. Aquilius Floras. 

Sixth year of the first Punic war. The con¬ 
sul Cornelius attacks Sardinia and Corsica. 
His colleague carries on the war in Sicily. 

Coss. A. Atilius Calatinus. 

C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 

Censs. C. Duilius. 

L. Cornelius Scipio, 

Seventh year of the first Punic war. The 
two consuls carry on the war in Sicily, 
but without much success. 

Coss. C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus).- - 

Cn. Cornelius Blasio II. . ' 

Did. Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Laetorius Plancianus. 

Eighth year of the first Punic war. The 
consul Atilius gains a naval victory off 
Tyndaris. 

Coss. L. Manlius Vulso Longus. 

Q. Caedicius. Mort. e. 

M. Atilius Regulus II. 

Ninth year of the first Punic war. The two 
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consuls Manlius and Regulus defeat the 
Carthaginians by sea and land in Africa. 
Success of the Roman arms in Africa. 
Manlius returns to Rome with part of the 
army. Regulus remains in Africa. 

255 O 088 . Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior. 

M. Aemilius Paullus. 

Tenth year of the first Punic war. Regulus 
continues the war in Africa with great 
success, defeats the Carthaginians and 
takes Tunis ; but is afterwards defeated 
by the Carthaginians under the command 
of Xanthippus, and taken prisoner. The 
Romans equip a large fleet, which defeats 
the Carthaginians, and carries off from 
Africa the survivors of the army of Regu¬ 
lus ; but on its return to Italy it is wrecked, 
and most of the ships are destroyed. 

254 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina II. 

A. Atilius Calatinus II. 

Eleventh year of the first Punic war. The 
Romans, in three months, build another 
fleet of 220 ships. They take Panormus. 

253 Coss. Cn. Servilius Caepio. 

C. Sempronius Blaesus. 

Censs. D. Junius P^ra. AM. 

L. Postumius Megellus. Mort. c. 

Twelfth year of the first Punic war. The 
two consuls ravage the coast of Africa. 
On their return to Italy, the Roman fleet 
is again wrecked. The senate resolve not 
to build another fleet. Tib. Coruncanius 
the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus. 

252 Coss. C- Aurelius Cotta. 

P. Servilius Geminus. 

Censs. M\ Valerius Maximus Messala. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 

Thirteenth year of the first Punic war. The 
two consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 
Capture of Himera. 

251 Coss. L. Caecilius Metellus. 

C. Furius Pacilus. 

Fourteenth year of the first Punic war. 
The two consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 

250 Coss. C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus) II. 

L. Manlius Vulso (Longus) II. 

Fifteenth year of the first Punic war. Great 
victory of the proconsul Metellus at Pa¬ 
normus. Regulus sent to Rome to solicit 
peace, or at least an exchange of pri¬ 
soners. The Romans, on the contrary, 
resolve to prosecute the war with the 
greatest vigour. A new fleet built The 
two consuls lay siege to Lilybaeum. 
[Arsaces founds the Parthian monarchy.] 

249 Coss. P. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Junius Pullus. 

Diet. M. Claudius Glicia. Aid. 

A. Atilius Calatinus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Caecilius Metellus. 

Sixteenth year of the first Punic war. The 
consul Claudius defeated by sea. He is 
commanded by the senate to nominate a 
dictator, and nominates, in scorn, Glicia, 
who had been his scribe, but who is com¬ 
pelled to resign. The fleet of the other 
consul is wrecked. The dictator Atilius 
Calatinus crosses over into Sicily, being 
Ike first dictator who carried on war out 
of Italy. 


248 Coss. C. Aurelius Cotta II. 

P. Servilius Geminus II. 

Seventeenth year of the first Punic war. The 

consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 

247 Coss. L. Caecilius Metellus II. 

N. Fabius Buteo. 

Censs. A. Atilius Calatinus. 

A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus. 
Eighteenth year of the first Punic war. 
Hamilcar Barca appointed general of the 
Carthaginians. He ravages the coasts of 
Italy. The citizens at the census are 
251,222. 

[Birth of Hannibal ] 

246 Coss. M\ Otacilius Crassus II. 

M. Fabius Licinus. 

Did. Ti. Coruncanius. 

Mag. Eq. M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Nineteenth year of the first Punic war. 
During this year, and for several succes¬ 
sive years, the war is chiefly defensive. 
Both parties are exhausted with the 
struggle. Hamilcar carries on the war 
with great skill. 

245 Coss. M. Fabius Buteo. 

C. Atilius Bulbus. 

Twentieth year of the first Punic war. 

244 Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus. 

C. Sempronius Blaesus II. 

Twenty-first year of the first Punic war. 

243 Coss. C. Fundanius FunduluB. 

C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

Twenty-second year of the first Punic war. 
The consul Fundanius defeats Hamilcar 
in Sicily. A second praetor appointed for 
the first time. 

242 Coss. C. Lutatius Catulus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

Twenty-third year of the first Punic war. 
The Romans again build a fleet. 

241 Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus II. 

Q. Lutatius Cerco. 

Censs. C. Aurelius Cotta. 

M. Fabius Buteo. 

Twenty-fourth and last year of the second 
Punic war. The proconsul Catulus de¬ 
feats the Carthaginians by sea, off the 
Aegates. Peace raadp with the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Sicily becomes a Roman pro¬ 
vince. Revolt and conquest of tlie Falisci. 
War of the Carthaginians with the mer¬ 
cenaries. The citizens at the census are 
251,000. 

240 Coss. C. Claudius Centho. 

M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

A colony sent to Spoletium. The Sardinians 
revolt from Carthage. 

Livius Andronicus begins to exhibit 
tragedies at Rome. 

239 Coss. C. Mamilius Tuirinus. 

Q. Valerius Falto. 

Q. Ennius the poet born. 

238 Coss. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

. P. Valerius Falto. 

The Romans carry on war with the Boii and 
Ligurians. The Floralia instituted. Con¬ 
clusion of the war of the Carthaginians 
against their mercenaries, after it had 
lasted three years and four months. The 
Carthaginians are obliged to surrender 
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Sardinia and Corsica to the Romans. Ha- 
milcar sent into Spain. 

237 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

War continued with the Boii and Ligurians. 

236 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

C. Licinius Varus. 

Censs. L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

Q. Lutatius Cerco. Mort. e. 

The Transalpine Gauls cross the Alps on the 
invitation of the Boii; but in consequence 
of dissensions with the Boii, they return 
home. 

The Romans carry on war with the 
Ligurians and Corsicans. 

235 Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus. 

C. Atilius Bulbus II. 

The Sardinians rebel at the instigation of 
the Carthaginians, but are subdued. The 
temple of Janus is shut for the second 
time. 

The poet Naevius flourished. 

234 Coss. L. Postumius Albinus. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

Censs. C. Atilius Bulbus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

War with the Ligurians, Corsicans, and Sar¬ 
dinians, who were secretly urged by the 
Carthaginians to revolt. 

Birth of M. Porcius Cato. 

233 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

M\ Pomponius Matho. 

War with the Ligurians and Sardinians. 

232 Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

M. Publicius Malleolus. 

The two consuls carry on war in Sardinia. 
The agrarian law of the tribune C. Fla- 
minius. 

231 Coss. M\ Pomponius Matho. 

C. Papirius Maso. 

Diet. C. Duilius. 

Mag. Eq. C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Censs. T. Manlius Torquatus. Aid. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Abd. 

The Sardinians and Corsicans subdued. Sp. 
Carvilius divorces his wife, the first instance 
of divorce at Rome: other dates are given 
for this event, 

230 Coss. M. Aemilius Barbula. 

*M. Junius Pern. 

Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

M. Serapronius Tuditanus. 

War with the Ligurians. 

229 Coss. L. Postumius Albinus II. 

Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

War with the Illyrians, who are easily sub¬ 
dued. Death of Hamilcar in Spain, who 
is succeeded in the command by Has- 
durbal. i 

228 Coss. Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus II. 

Postumius, the proconsul, who had wintered 
in Illyricum, makes peace with Teuta, 
queen of the Illyrians, First Roman em¬ 
bassy to Greece. Hasdrubal makes a 
treaty with the Romans. 

227 Coss. P. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Atilius Regulus, 

Number of praetors increased from two to 
four. 


221 Coss. M. Valerius Messala, 

L. Apustius Fullo. 

225 Coss. L. Aemilius Papus. 

C. Atilius Regulus. Occis. e. 

Censs. C. Claudius Centho. 

M. Junius Pera. 

War with the Gauls. The Transalpine 
Gauls cross the Alps and join the Cisal¬ 
pine Gauls. Their united forces defeated 
by the consul Aemilius. The consul Atilius 
falls in the battle. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, the historian, served 
in the Gallic war. He was a contem¬ 
porary of the historian, L. Cincius Ali- 
raentus. 

224 Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus II. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus II. 

Diet. L. Caecilius Metellus. 

Mag. Eq. N. Fabius Buteo. 

Second year of the Gallic war. The Boii 
submit. 

Plautus, perhaps, began to exhibit in 
this year. See the article Plautus. 

223 Coss. C. Flaminius. 

P. Furius Philus. 

Third year of the Gallic war. The consul 
Flaminius crosses the Po and defeats the 
Insubrians. 

222 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Fourth and last year of the Gallic war. The 
Insubrians, defeated by the consul Mar- 
ccllus, submit to the Romans. The con¬ 
sul Marcellus wins the spolia opima. 

221 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Asina. 

M. Minucius Rufus. 

Did. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Flaminius. 

War with the Istri, who are subdued. 
Hannibal succeeds Hasdrubal in the com- 
maud of the Carthaginian army in Spain. 

220 Coss. L. Veturius Philo. 

C. Lutatius Catulus. 

Censs. L. Aemilius Papus. 

C. Flaminius. 

The censors place the libertini in the four 
! city tribes. Flaminius makes the Via 
Flaminia and builds the Circus Flami¬ 
nius. The citizens at the census are 
270,213. 

219 Coss. M. Livius Salinator. 

L. Aemilius Paullus. 

Second Illyrian war against Demetrius of 
Pharos, who is conquered by the consul 
Aemilius. Hannibal takes Saguntum after 
a siege of eight months, and winters at 
Carthago Nova. 

The poet Pacuvius born fifty years be¬ 
fore Attius. 

First medical shop opened at Rome by 
Archagathus a Greek, to whom the Romans 
granted the jus Quiritiura. 

218 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Ti. Sempronius Longus. 

Second Punic War. First year. Han¬ 
nibal began his march from Carthago 
Nova, at the commencement of spring, 
and reached Italy in five months. He 
defeats the Romans at the battles of 
the Ticinus and the Trebia, and winters 
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in Liguria. Cn. Scipio carries on the war 
with success in Spain. 

L. Cincius Aliraentus wrote an account 
of Hannibal’s passage into Italy. 

Co S3. Cn. Servilius Geminus. 

C. Flaminius II. Occis. e. 

M. Atilius Regulus II. 

Diet. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus II. 

Mag. Eg. M. Minucius Rufus. 

Diet. L. Veturius Philo. 

Mag. Eg. M. Pomponius Mntho. 

Second year of the second Punic war. Han 
nibal marches through the marshes into 
Etruria, and defeats Flaminius at the 
battle of the lake Trasimenus. Fabius 
Maximus elected dictator by the people 
will not risk a battle. Hannibal marches 
into Apulia, where he passes the winter. 
The war continued in Spain. 

Coss. C. Terentius Varro. 

L. Aerailius Paullus II. Occis. e. 

Diet. M. Junius Pera. 

Mag. Eg. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Diet, sine Mag. Eq. M. Fabius Buteo. 

Third year of the second Punic war. Great 
defeat of the Romans at the battle of 
Cannae, on the 2nd of August. Revolt 
of Capua and many other cities. The 
war continued in Spain. Death of Iliero. 

Coss. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

L. Postumius Albinus III. Occis. e. 

M. Claudius Marcellus II. Abd. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus III. 

Fourth year of the second Punic war. The 
war begins to turn in favour of the 
Romans. Marcellus gains a victory over 
Hannibal near Nola. The Romans con¬ 
quer the Carthaginians in Sardinia. Sue-, 
cess of P. and Cn. Scipio in Spain. Treaty 
of Hannibal with Philip king of Macedon. 
The sumptuary law of the tribune C. 
Oppius. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IV. 

M. Claudius Marcellus III. 

Censs. M. Atilius Regulus. Abd. 

P. Furius Philus. Mort. e. 

Fifth year of the second Punic war. Han¬ 
nibal in the neighbourhood of Tarentum. 
Marcellus is sent into Sicily: he besieges 
Syracuse, but turns the siege into a block¬ 
ade. War continued in Spain. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II. 

Diet. C. Claudius Centho. 

Mag. Eg. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Sixth year of the second Punic war. Han¬ 
nibal continues in the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum. Marcellus continues the siege 
of Syracuse. Successes of P. and Cn. 
Scipio in Spain: they think of crossing 
over to Africa. War between the Romans 
and Philip. 

Coss. Q. Fulvius Flaccus III. 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Seventh year of the second Punic war. 
Hannibal takes Tarentum. Marcellus 
takes Syracuse. P. and Cn. Scipio de¬ 
feated and slain in Spain. Institution of 

I the Ludi Apollinares. 

| Death of Archimedes. 
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Coss. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 

Eighth year of the second Punic war. Han¬ 
nibal attempts in vain to raise the siege 
of Capua. The Romans recover Capua. 
P. Scipio is sent into Spain towards the 
end of the summer. The Aetolians desert 
Philip and conclude a treaty with the 
Romans. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus IV. 

M. Valerius Laevinus. 

Diet. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Mag. Eg. P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Censs. L. Veturius Philo. Mort. e. 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives. Abd. 

Ninth year of the second Punic war. Han¬ 
nibal fights a drawn battle with Marcellus. 
In Sicily, Laevinus takes Agrigentum. In 
Spain, Scipio takes Carthago Nova. The 
citizens at the census are 137,108. 

Coss. Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus V. 

Censs. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

Tenth year of the second Punic war. The 
consul Fabius recovers Tarentum. In 
Spain, Scipio gains a victory near Baecula. 
In this year the number of Roman colo¬ 
nies was thirty. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus V. Occis. e. 

T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinas) 

Crispinus. Mort. e. 

Did. T. Manlius Torquatus. 

Mag. Eg. C. Servilius. 

Eleventh year of the Becond Punic war. The 
two consuls defeated by Hannibal near 
Venusia ; Marcellus is slain Continued 
success of Scipio in Spain. Ilasdrubal 
crosses the Pyrenees and winters in Gaul. 

Coss. C. Claudius Nero. 

M. Livius Salinator II. 

Did. M. Livius Salinator. 

Mag. Eg. Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

Twelfth year of the second Punic war. Has- 
drubal crosses the Alps and marches into 
Italy ; is defeated on the Metaurus and 
slain. The Romans carry on the war in 
Greece against Philip: they take Oreura 
in Euboea. Continued success, of Scipio 
in Spain. 

Livius Andronicus was probably still 
alive in this year. 

Coss. L. Veturius Philo. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

Thirteenth year of the second Punic war. 
The consuls march into Bruttii. Hannibal 
remains inactive. Scipio becomes master 

| of Spain ; he crosses over into Africa and 

I makes a league with Syphax. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio (Africanus). 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Diet. Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Veturius Philo. 

Fourteenth year of the second Punic war. 
The war continued in Bruttii. Scipio 
crosses over into Sicily, where he passes 
the winter. Peace concluded between 
.Rome and Philip. 

Coss, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
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Censs. M. Livius Salinator. 

C. Claudius Nero. 

Fifteenth year of the second Punic war. The 
war continued in Bruttii. Hannibal con¬ 
quered near Croton. Scipio crosses over 
to Africa. The citizens at the census are 
214,000. 

Ennius the poet is brought to Rome by 
the quaestor Cato, from Sardinia. 

Goss. Cn. Servilius Caepio. 

C. Servilius. 

Did. «P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 

Sixteenth year of the second Punic war. 
Scipio prosecutes the war with success in 
Africa. Defeat of the Carthaginians and 
Syphax; Syphax is taken prisoner. Han¬ 
nibal leaves Italy, and crosses o\er to 
Africa. 

Coss. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 

Ti. Claudius Nero. 

Did. C. Servilius. 

Mag. Eq. P. Aelius Paetus. 

Seventeenth year of the second Punic war. 
Hannibal is defeated by Scipio at the de¬ 
cisive battle of Zama. The Carthaginians 
6ue for peace. After this year no dic¬ 
tator was appointed for 120 years, till 
Sulla. 

Death of the poet Naevius. 

Cos8. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

P. Aelius Paetus. 

Eighteenth and last year of the second Punic 
war. Peace granted to the Carthaginians. 

Coss. P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus II. 

C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Renewal of the war with Philip, king of 
Macedonia. Sulpicius sent into Greece. 
War with the Insubrian Gauls. Colony 
sent to VenuBium. 

Coss. L Cornelius Lentulus. 

P. Villius Tappulus. 

Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 

P. Aelius Paetus. 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. 
Sulpicius succeeded in the command in 
Greece by Villius. Colony sent to Narnia. 

Coss. Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus. 

■T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. 
Villius is succeeded by Flamininus. 

Coss. C. Cornelius Cethegus. 

Q. Minucius Rufus. 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. 
Defeat of Philip by Flamininus at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, in the autumn. 
Peace concluded with Philip. Number of 
praetors increased to six. Lex Porcia de 
provocation. 

Coss. L. Furius Purpureo. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

War continued against the Gauls. The con¬ 
suls defeat the Insubrians and the Boii. 
Flamininus proclaims the independence 
of Greece at the Isthmian games. Han¬ 
nibal takes refuge at the court of Antio- 
chus. Triumviri Epulones created by the 
Lex Licinia. 

Coss. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Porcius Cato. 
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War continued against the Lauls. Flamini- 
nus marches against Nabis the tyrant of 
Sparta. Liberation of Argos. Order re¬ 
stored in Spain by the consul Cato. The 
Lex Oppia repealed. 

Birth of Terence. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II. 

Ti. Sempronius Longus. 

Censs. Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus. 

C. Cornelius Cethegus. 

War continued against the Gauls. Flami¬ 
ninus and Cato return to Rome, and tri¬ 
umph. The Romans found several colonies 
this year, in Campania, Lucania, Apulia, 
and Bruttii. In this year the senators 
receive separate seats at the Roman games. 
The citizens at the census are 143,704. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Merula. 

Q. Minucius Thermus. 

War continued against the Gauls. Am¬ 
bassadors sent to Philip. 

Coss. L. Quinctius Flamininus. 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

War with the Gauls continued. Antiochus 
crosses over into Greece on the invitation 
of the Aetolians. 

The PoenuJus of Plautus probably re¬ 
presented in thiB year. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 

M’.Acilius Glabrio. 

War with Antioch us. The consul Acilius 
defeats Antiochus at Thermopylae. The 
Aomans defeat the fleet of Antiochus : he 
winters in Phrygia. The consul Cor¬ 
nelius defeats the Boii, who submit. The 
colony of Bononia founded in their country 
in the following year. 

The Pseudolus of Plautus probably re¬ 
presented in this year. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticus). 

C. Laelius. 

The consul L. Scipio crosses into Asia, and 
defeats Antiochus at the battle of Mag¬ 
nesia. Peace made with him, but not 
ratified till B. c. 188. 

Coss. M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Cn. Manlius Vulso. 

Censs. T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

The consul Fulvius subdues the Aetolians 
Peace made with them. The consul Man¬ 
lius conquers the Galatians in Asia Minor. 
The citizens at the census are 258.318. 

Ennius accompanies Fulvius into Aetoliu. 

Coss. M. Valerius Messala. 

C. Livius Salinator. 

Manlius remains in Asia, and ratifies the 
peace with Antiochus. He returns home 
through Thrace and Macedonia, and is 
attacked by the Thracians. 

Coss. M. Gemilius Lepidus. 

C. Flaminius. 

The two consuls carry on war against the 
Ligurians. I. Scipio accused of embez¬ 
zlement in the war with Antiochus, and is 
condemned. He was accused by the Pe* 
tillii, tribunes of the pleba, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Cato. 

Coss. Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

4 s 
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War continued against the Ligurians. The 
Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus. 

186 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. P. 
Scipio Africanus accused by M. Naevius. 
He retires from Rome before his trial. 

184 Coss. P. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Porcius Licinus. 

Censs. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Porcius Cato. 

War continued against the Ligurians. Cato ex¬ 
ercises his censorship with great severity; 
expels Flamininus from the senate, and de¬ 
prives L. Scipio of his equus publicus. 

Death of Plautus. 

183 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Q. Fabius Labeo. 

War continued against the Ligurians. Death 
of Scipio Africanus. (The year of his death 
is variously stated: see Vol. III. p. 747.) 
Death of Hannibal. 

182 Coss. Cn. Baebius Tamphilus. 

L. Acmilius Paullus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. Two 
praetors sent into Spain. 

181 Coss. P. Cornelius Cethegus. 

M. Baebius Tamphilus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. The 
Ligures Ingauni submit to the Romans. 
Lex Cornelia Baebia de amlritu. The 
sumptuary law of the tribune Orchius. 
Discovery of the alleged books of Numa. 

180 Coss. A. Postumius Albinus. 

C. Calpumius Piso. Mort. e. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. The 
Ligures Apuani transplanted to Samnium. 
Colony sent to Pisa. The Lex Annalis of 
the tribune Villius fixes the age at which 
the magistracies might be held. 

178 Coss. L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Censs . L. Aemilius Lepidus. 

M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

War continued against the Ligurians : they 
are defeated by the consul Fulvins. Tib. 
Gracchus, the father of the two tribunes, 
subdues the Celtiberians in Spain. Death 
of Philip king of Macedonia, and accession 
of Perseus. The citizens at the census I 
are 273,294. j 

Caecilius, the comic poet, flourished. 

178 Coss . M. Junius Brutus. 

A. Manlius V ulso. ' 

War with the Istrians. 

177 Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Subjugation of the Istrians by the consul 
Claudius, who also defeats the Ligurians. 
Colonies founded at Luna and Lucca. The 
consul Gracchus carries on war against the 
Sardinians, who had revolted. 

176 Coss . Q. Petillius Spurinus. * Occis.e. 

Cn. Cornel. Scipio Hispallus. Mort. e. 

C. Valerius Laevinus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. The 
consul Petillius defeated and slain by 
the Ligurians. Gracchus subdues the Sar¬ 
dinians. 


n.c. 

175 Coss. P. Mucins Scaevola. 

M. Aemilius Lepidus II. 

War continued against the Ligurians, who 
are defeated by the consuls. Gracchus 
returns to Rome, and triumphs over the 
Sardinians. Origin of the proverb Sardi 

. venales. 

174 Coss. Sp. Postumius Albinus Paullulus. 

Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

Censs. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

The censors order the streets of Rome to ho 
paved. The citizens at the census aro 
269,015. 

173 Coss. L. Postumius Albinus. 

M. Popillius Laenas. 

Popillius defeats the Ligurians. 

Ennius is now in his 67th year. 

172 Coss. C. Popillius Laenas. 

P. Aelius Ligus. 

Eumenes comes to Rome to denounce Per¬ 
seus. 

171 Coss. P. Licinius Crassus. 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

War with Perseus. First year. The 
consul Licinius carries on the war with 
success against Perseus. ITc winters in 
Boeotia and Thessaly. 

170 Coss. A. Hostilius Mancinus. 

A. Atilins Serranus. 

Second year of the war against Perseus. The 
consul Hostilius Mancinus commands in 
Macedonia. 

Birth of the poet Accius or Attius. 

169 Coss. Q. Marcius Philippas II. 

Cn. Servilius Caepio. 

Censs. C. Claudius Pulcher. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Third year of the war against Perseus. The 
consul Marcius commands in Macedonia. 
The Lex Voconia. The libertini placed 
in the four city tribes by the censor Grac¬ 
chus. The citizens at the census are 
312,805. 

Death of Ennius. 

168 Coss. L. Aemilius Paullus II. 

C. Licinius Crassus. 

Fourth and last year of the war against Per¬ 
seus. The consul Aemilius Paullus defeats 
Perseus at the battle of Pydna on the 
22nd of June. Perseus shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner. End of the Macedonian 
monarchy. War with the Illyrians ; the 
war is ended*in 30 days. 

Death of Caecilius, the comic poet 

167 Coss. Q. Aelius Paetus. 

M. Junius Penn us. 

Aemilius Paullus settles the affairs of Greece. 
He destroys seventy towns in Epeirus. 
More than 1000 principal Achaeans are 
sent to Rome: among them is the historian 
Polybius. 

166 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

C. Sulpicius Gullus. 

The consuls defeat the Alpine Gauls and the 
Ligurians. 

The Andria of Terence exhibited. 

165 Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus. 

Cn. Octavius. 

The Ilecyra of Terence exhibited. 
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Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus. 

Q. Cassius Longinus. Mort, e. 

Cents. L. Aemilius Paullus. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

The citizens at the census are 327,022. 

Coss. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II. 

M\ Juventius Thalna. 

The Corsicans rebel, but are subdued 'by the 
consul Juventius. 

The Heautontimonimenos of Terence ex¬ 
hibited. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. AM. 

C. Marcius Figulus. Aid. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Coss . M. Valerius Messala. 

C. Fannius Strabo. 

The philosophers and rhetoricians banished 
from Rome. The sumptuary law of the 
consul Fannius. 

The Eunuchus and Phormio of Terence 
exhibited. 

Coss. L.Anicius Gallus. 

M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

The Pontine marshes drained. Death of 
L. Aemilius Paullus. 

The Adelphi of Terence exhibited at the 
funeral games of Aemilius Paullus. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 

M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 

M. Popillius Laenas. 

The citizens at the census are 338,314. A 
water-clock set up at Rome by the censor 
Scipio. 

Death of Terence. 

Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

C. Popillius Laenas II. 

Coss. Sex. Julius Caesar. 

L. Aurelius Orestes. 

Ariarathes V. Philopator comes to Rome. 
A colony was founded at Auximum in Pice- 
num. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 

C. Marcius Figulus II. 

The consul Marcius carries on war against 
the Dalmatians. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica II. 

M. Claudius Marcellus II. 

The consul Scipio subdues the Dalmatians. 
The Athenians send an embassy to Rome, 
consisting of the philosophers Diogenes, 
Critolatis, and Carneades, to obtain a re¬ 
mission of the fine of 500 talents, which 
they had been sentenced to pay after the 
war with Perseus. 

Coss. Q. Opimius. 

L. Postumiua Albinus. Mort. e, 

M\ Acilius Glabrio. 

Censs. M. Valerius Messala. 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

The consul Opimius is sent against the 
Oxybii, Transalpine Gauls. The citizens 
at the census are 324,000. 

The poet Pacuvius flourished. 

Coss . Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 

T. Annius Luscus. 

In this year the consuls, for the first time 
enter on their office on the 1st of January. 
War with the Celtiberians in Spain be¬ 
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gins. It is conducted unsuccessfully by 
the consul Nobilior. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus III. 

L. Valerius Flaccus. Mort. e. 

The consul Marcellus conducts the war in 
Spain with more success. 

Coss. L. Licinius Lucullus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

The consul Lucullus and the praetor Sul- 
picius Galba conduct the war in Spain. 
Lucullus conquers the Vaccaei, Cantabri, 
and other nations ; but Galba is defeated 
by the Lusitanians. Return of the Achaean 
exiles. 

Postumius Albinus the consul was a 
writer of Roman history. 

Coss. T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

M\ Acilius Balbus. 

Galba at the beginning of the year most 
treacherously destroys the Lusitanians. 
Viriathus was among the few who escaped. 

Cato, aet. 84, brought down his Origines 
to this period. 

Coss. L. Marcius Censorinus. 

M\ Manilius. 

Third Punic War. First year. The con¬ 
suls land in Africa. Death of Masinissa, 
aet. 90. The Lex Calpurnia of the tribune 
L. Calpurnius Piso de repetundis (malver¬ 
sation and extortion by the governors of 
the provinces), which was the first law on 
the subject. A Pseudo-Philippus, named 
Andriscus, appears in Macedonia, but is 
defeated and slain within a year. 

Death of Cato, aet. 85. 

Ij. Calpurnius Piso, the author of the 
law de repetundis , was an historian. 

Coss. Sp. Postumius Albinus Magnus. 

L. Calpumus Piso Caesoninus. 

Second year of the third Punic war. The 
Pseudo-Philippus defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by Q. Metellus, the praetor. Success 
of Viriathus in Lusitania. 

Birth of Lucilius. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Afric. Aemilianus. 

C. Livius Drusus. 

Censs. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 

L. Marcius Censorinus. 

Third year of the third Punic war. Scipio 
crosses over to Africa. War declared be¬ 
tween Rome and the Achaeana. Con¬ 
tinued success of Viriathus in Lusitania. 
The citizens at the census are 322,000. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

L. Mummius Achaicus. 

Fourth and last year of the third Punic war. 
Carthage taken by Scipio, and razed to 
the ground: its territory made a Roman 
province. The Achaeans defeated by 
Mummius, Corinth taken, and the Roman 
province of Achaia formed. Continued 
success of Viriathus in Lusitania. 

Cassius Hemina, the historian flourished. 

C. Fannius, the historian, serves with 
Scipio at Carthage. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus. 

L. Hostilius Mancinus. 

The consul Fabius commands in Spain against 

| Viriathus, and carries on the war suc¬ 
cessfully. 
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144 Cbss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba, 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Fabius continues in Spain as proconsul 

143 Coss, Ap. Claudius Pulcher, 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus. 

Commencement of the Nuraantine war. The 
consul Metellus commands in Nearer 
Spain, to carry on the war against the 
Nuraantines. The praetor Q. Pompeius con¬ 
tinues in Further Spain, to carry on the war 
against Viriathus and the Lusitanians. 
Metellus prosecutes the war with success, 
but Pompeius is defeated by Viriathus. 
Another pretender in Macedonia defeated 
and slain. 

142 Coss. L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus. 

Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (Aemi- 
lianus). 

L. Mummius Achaicus. 

Q. Metellus continues in Nearer Spain as 
proconsul. The consul Servilianus in 

Further Spain carries on war against 
Viriathus. The citizens at the census 

are 328,442. 

M. Antonius, the orator bom. 

Fannius the historian, serves in Spain. 

141 Coss . Cn. Servilius Caepio. 

Q. Pompeius. 

Fabius Servilianus remains as proconsul in 
Further Spain: is defeated by Viriathus 
and makes a peace with him, which is rati¬ 
fied by the senate. The consul Pompeius 
succeeds Metellus in Nearer Spain: his 
unsuccessful campaign. 

140 Coss. C. Laelius Sapiens. 

Q. Servilius Caepio. 

Caepio succeeds Fabius in Further Spain, re¬ 
news the war with Viriathus and treacher¬ 
ously causes his assassination. Pompeius 
continues as proconsul in Nearer Spain ; 
is defeated by the Numantines and makes 
a peace with them, but afterwards denies 
that he did so. 

Crassus, the orator, bom. 

Attius, aet. 30, and Pacuvius, aet. 80, 
both exhibit in this year. 

139 Coss. Cn. Calpumius Piso. 

M. Popillius Laenas. 

Caepio remains as proconsul in Further 
Spain. The consul Popillius succeeds 
Pompeius in Nearer Spain. 

138 Coss . P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio. 

D. Junius Brutus (Callaicus). 

The consul Brutus succeeds Caepio in Fur¬ 
ther Spain ; he subdues Lusitania. Po¬ 
pillius remains as consul in Nearer Spain, 
and is defeated by the Numantines. 

137 Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina. 

C. Hostilius MancinuB. Abd. 

Brutus remains in Further Spain as pro- 
consul, and completes the subjugation of 
Lusitania. The consul Mancinus succeeds 
Popillius in Nearer Spain ; he is defeated 
by the Numantines, and makesapeace with 
them, which the senate refuses to ratify. 

136 Coss. L. Furius Philus. 

Sex. Atilius Serranus. 

Censs. Ap. Claudus Pulcher. 

Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 


B.C. 

Brutus remains in Further Spain as procon¬ 
sul, and subdues the Gallaeci. The pro- 
consul Lepidus, who had succeded Man¬ 
cinus in Nearer Spain, is defeated by the 
Vaccaei. The citizens at the census are 
323,923. 

135 Coss. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Q. Calpumius Piso. 

The consul Piso succeeds Lepidus in Nearer 
Spain, but carries on the war without 
success. The consul Flaccus defeats the 
Vardaei in Illyricum. 

134 Coss . P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Aemi- 
lianusll. 

C. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Scipio is elected consul to end the Numantine 
war. He receives Nearer Spain as his 
province, and carries on the war with 
vigour. Servile war in Sicily: the consul 
Fulvius sent against the slaves. 

Sempronius Asellio, the historian, 
Berved at Numantia. 

133 Coss. P. Mucius Scaevola. 

L. Calpumius Piso Frugi. 

Numantia taken by Scipio and destroyed. 
The consul Scipio defeats the slaves in 
Sicily. Tib. Gracchus, tribune of the 
plebs, his legislation and murder. 

132 Coss. P. Popillius Laenas. 

P. Rupiliu8. 

End of the Servile war in Sicily. Return and 
triumph of Scipio. 

131 Coss. P. Licinius Crassus Mucianus, 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Censs. Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus. 

Q. Pompeius Rufus. 

The consul Crassus carries on war with 
Ari8tonicu8 in Asia. The affairs of Sicily 
settled by Rupilius, the proconsul C. 
Papirius Carbo, tribune of the plebs, brings 
forward laws which are opposed by Scipio 
Africanus and the aristrocracy. Both 
censors plebeians, for the first time. The 
citizens are 317,823. 

130 Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher Lentulus. 

M. Perpema. 

Aristonicus defeats and slays Crassus. He 
is defeated and taken prisoner by the con¬ 
sul Perpema. 

129 Coss. C. Sempronius Tuditanug. 

Ml Aquillius. 

The consul Aquillius succeeds Perpema in 
Asia. Aristonicus put to death. The 
consul Sempronius carries on war against 
the Iapydes. Death of Scipio Africanus 
at the age of 56. 

128 Coss. Cn. Octavius. 

T. Annius Luscus Rufus. 

127 Coss. L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla. 

L. Cornelius Cinna. 

126 Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

L. Aurelius Orestes. 

The consul Aurelius puts down a rebellion in 
Sardinia. C. Gracchus goes to Sardinia as 
quaestor. M. Junius Pennus, tribune of 
the plebs, carries a law ordering all aliens 
to quit Rome. The Ludi Saeculares cele¬ 
brated for the fourth time. 

125 Coss. M. Plautius Hypsaeus. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
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Censs . Cn. Servilius Caepio. 

L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla. 

The consul Flaccus subdues the Salluvii in 
Transalpine Gaul. L. Opimius, the praetor, 
destroys Fregellae, which had revolted. 
Aurelius remains in Sardinia with Grac¬ 
chus. The citizens are 390,736. 

Coss . C. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Sextius Calvinus. 

War in Transalpine Gaul continued. The 
consul Calvinus defeats the Allobroges and 
Arvemi. C. Gracchus returns to Rome 
from Sardinia. 

Coss. Q. Caecilius Metellus (Balearicus). 

T. Quinctius Flamiiiinua. 

C. Gracchus, tribune of the plebs, brings for¬ 
ward his Leges Semproniae. A colony 
sent to Carthage. Sextius Calvinus re¬ 
mains in Transalpine Gaul as proconsul. 
The consul Metellus subdues the Balearian 
islands. 

L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, 
flourished in the time of C. Gracchus. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Fannius Strabo. 

C. Gracchus, tribune of the plebs a second 
time. Completion of the conquest of the 
Salluvii in Transalpine Gaul, and founda¬ 
tion of Aquae Sextiae by the proconsul 
Sextius Calvinus. 

Coss. L. Opimius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus (Allobrogicua). 

Death of C. Gracchus. The proconsul Do- 
mitius defeats the Allobroges. The consul 
Fabius likewise defeats the Allobroges and 
Arvemi, who submit to the Romans. 

Coss. P. Manilius. 

C. Papirius Carbo. 

Censs. L. Calpumius Piso Frugi. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Balearicus. 

Coss. L. Caecilius Metellus (Dalmaticus). 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

C. Marius tribune of the plebs. 

The orator L.Crassus (aet.21.) accuses 
Carbo. 

Coss. M. Porcius Cato. Mort. e. 

Q. Marcius Rex. 

The consul Marcius conquers the Stoeni, a 
Gallic nation. A colony founded at Narbo 
Martius. Death of Micipsa. 

Coss . P. Caecilius Metellus Diadematus. 

Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

The consul Metellus subdues the Dalmatians. 

| Ambassadors are sent to Numidia who re¬ 
store Adherbal. 

Coss . C. Licinius Geta. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Ebumus. 

Birth of Varro. 

Coss. M. Aemilius Scaurus. 

M. Caecilius Metellus. 

Censs. L. Caecilius Metellus Dalmaticus. 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

The citizens at the census are 394,336. 

Coss. M. Acilius Balbus. 

C. Porcius Cato. 

The consul Cato defeated by the Scordisci in 
Thrace. 

Birth of the orator Hortensius. 

Coss . C. Caecilius Metellus Caprarius. 

Cn. Papirius Carbo. 
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Commencement of the war against the Cimbri 
and Teuton). They defeat the consul 
Carbo near Noreia, but instead of pene¬ 
trating into Italy, cross into Gaul. The 
consul Metellus carries on the war suc¬ 
cessfully against the Thracians. 

Coss. M. Livius Drusus. 

L. Calpumius Piso Caesoninus. 

Jugurtha kills Adherbal. The consul Drusus 
commands in Thrace, and defeats the Scor¬ 
disci. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. Mort. e. 

L. Calpumius Bestia. 

Jugurthine War. First year. The con¬ 
sul Calpumius Bestia is bribed by Jugur¬ 
tha, and grants him peace. 

Coss. M. Minucius Rufus. 

Sp. PostumiuB Albinus. 

Second year of the Jugurthine war. Ju¬ 
gurtha comes to Rome, but quits it again 
secretly in consequence of the murder of 
Massiva. The consul Albinus commands 
in Africa, but returns to Rome to hold the 
comitia, leaving his brother Aulus in the 
command. The consul Minucius fights 
against the Thracians. 

Coss. Q. Caecilius Metellus (Numidicus). 

M. Junius Silanus. 

Censs. M. Aemilius Scaurus. Abd. 

M. Livius Drusus. Mori. e. 

Third year of the Jugurthine war. Aulus 
is defeated in January by Jugurtha and 
concludes a peace, which the senate refuses 
to ratify. The consul Metellus sent into 
Africa, and carries on the war with suc¬ 
cess. The consul Silanus is defeated by 
the Cimbri. The proconsul Minucius de¬ 
feats the Thracians. 

Birth of T. Pomponius Atticus. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 

L. Hortensius. Damn. e. 

M. Aurelius Scaurus. 

Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. 

C. Licinius Geta. 

Fourth year of the Jugurthine war. Metel- 
lus continues in the command as proconsul, 
and defeats Jugurtha. 

Coss. L. Cassius Longinus. Occis. e. 

C. Marius. 

Fifth year of the Jugurthine war. The con¬ 
sul Marius succeeds Metellus in the com¬ 
mand. The consul Cassius defeated and 
slain by the Cimbri and their allies. 

Coss. C. Atilius Serranus. 

Q. Servilius Caepio. 

Sixth and last year of the Jugurthine war. 
Marius continues in the command as pro- 
consul. Jugurtha is captured. Birth of 
Cn. Pompeius on the 30th of September. 

Birth of Cicero at Arpinum on the 3rd 
of January. 

Coss. P. Rutilius Rufus. 

Cn. Mallius Maximus. 

The Cimbri defeat Q. Servilius Caepio, pro- 
consul, and Cn. Mallius consuL 

Coss. C. Marius II. 

C. Flavius Fimbria. 

Triumph of Marius. Preparations against 
the Cimbri who march into Spain. The 
lex Domitia of the tribune Cn. Domitius 
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Ahenobarbus gives to the people the right 
of electing the priests. 

Ooss. C. Marius III. 

. L. Aurelius Orestes, hfort. e. 

Continued preparations against the Cimbri. 

. The Tereus of Attius exhibited. 

Death of Lucilius. 

doss. C. Marius IV. 

Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

Censs. Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus, 

C. Caecilius Metellus Caprarius. 

The Cimbri return from Spain into Gaul. 
Marius completely defeats the Teutoni at 
the battle of Aquae Sextiae. The consul 
Catulus stationed in northern Italy. A 
second Servile war arises in Sicily, and 
was ended by the proconsul Aquilius in 
b. c. 99. It was badly conducted by L. 
Lucullus and C. Servilius. 

Cass. C. Marius V. 

M\ Aquilius. 

Marius joins the proconsul Catulus in northern 
Italy. They defeat the Cimbri in the 
Campi Raudii near Verona. The consul 
Aquilius sent against the slaves in Sicily. 

Coss. C. Marius VI. 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Sedition and death of L. Appuleius Satur- 
ninus, the tribune of the plebs. Banish¬ 
ment of Metellus Numidicus. Birth of C. 
Julius Caesar on the 12th of July. 

Coss. M. Antonius. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

Return of Metellus Numidicus to Rome. 
The Servile war in Sicily ended by M\ 
Aquilius the proconBul. 

Coss. Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos. 

T. Didius. 

War with the Celtiberians breaks out. Di¬ 
dius commands in Spain. Q. Sertorius 
serves under him. Lex Caecilia. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

P. Licinius Crass us.. 

Censs. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Antonius. 

Didius remains in Spain as proconsul, and 
fights successfully against the Celtibe¬ 
rians. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

Ptolemaeus, king of Cyrene, dies and leaves 
his kingdom to the Romans. 

Coss. L. Licinius Crassus. 

Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

I Birth of Lucretius. 

Coss. C. Coelius Caldus. 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Coss. C. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Herennius. 

Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher. 

M. Perpema. 

Censs. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

L. Licinius Crassus. 

Sulla, propraetor, is sent to Asia; he restores 
Ariobarzanes to the kingdom of Cappa¬ 
docia, and receives an embassy from the 
king of the Parthians, the first public 
transaction between Rome and Parthia. 

Coss. L. Marciua Philippus. 

Sex. Julius Caesar. 


B.C. 
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M. Livius the tribune of the plebs. His 
legislation. He attempts to give the fran¬ 
chise to the Italian allies ; but is assas¬ 
sinated by his opponents. 

Death of the orator Crassus. 

Coss. L Julius CaeBar. 

P. Rutilius Lupus. Occis. e. 

The Marsic or Social War. The lex 
Julia of the consul gives the franchise to 
all the Latins. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Strabo. 

L. Porcius Cato. Occis. e. 

Censs. P. Licinius Crassus. 

L. Julius Caesar. 

Successes of the Romans in the Marsic war. 
Asculum taken. The franchise granted to 
all the confederate towns of Italy, and 
the Latin franchise to the Transpadani. 
The new citizens inrolled by the census in 
fight new tribes. 

Cicero serves under Pompeius in the 
Marsic war. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Sulla (Felix). 

Q. Pompeius Rufus. Occis. e. 

End of the Marsic war. The Samnites 
alone continue in arms. Sulla receives 
the command of the war against Mithri- 
dates. This occasions the civil wars of 
Marius and Sulla. Marius expels Sulla 
from Rome, and receives from the tribes 
the command of the Mithridatic war. 
Sulla marches upon Rome with his army, 
enters the city, and proscribes Marius and 
the leading men of his party. 

Cicero hears Philo and Molo at Rome. 
Coss. Cn. Octavius. Occis. e. 

L. Cornelius Cinna. Abd. 

L. Cornelius Merula. Occis. e. 

Sulla crosses over to Greece to conduct the 
war against Mithridates. He is opposed 
by ArchelaUs, the general of MithridateB ; 
lays siege to Athens. The consul Cinna 
espouses the side of MariuB. Cinna and 
Marius enter Rome, and massacre their 
opponents. The consul Octavius, the orator 
M. Antonius, and other distinguished men 
put to death. 

Sisenna, the historian, described these 
times. 

Birth of Catullus. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Cinna II. 

C. Marius VII. Mori. e. 

L. Valerius Flaccus II. 

Censs. L. Marcius Philippus. 

M. Perperna. 

Death of Marius, aet 70. Sulla continues 
the war against Mithridates; takes Athens 
on the 1st of March ; defeats ArchelaUs in 
Boeotia, Death of Marius, aet 70. Flaccus, 
who is elected consul in his place, receives 
the command of the Mithridatic war, and 
crosses over to Asia ; he is murdered by 
Fimbria. 

Birth 6f Sallust. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Cinna IIL 
Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

Sulla begins to treat with ArchelaUs respect¬ 
ing the terms of peace. Fimbria prosecutes 
the war in Asia with success against Mi- 
thridates. 
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Cm. Cn Papirius Carbo II. 

L. Cornelias China IV. Occis. e. 

Peace concluded between Mithridatcs and 
Sulla. After the conclusion of the peace, 
Sulla marches against Fimbria, who kills 
himself. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus. 

L. Norbanus Dalbus. 

Sulla returns to Italy at the beginning of the 
year. Civil war between him and the 
Marian party. Cn. Pompeius (aet. 23) 
takes an active part in Sulla’s favour. Q. 
Sertorius flies to Spain. The capitol burnt 
on the 6th of July. L. Murena, the pro¬ 
praetor, renews the war against Mithri- 
dates. 

Coss. C. Marius. Occis. e. 

Cn. Papirius Carbo III. Occis. c. 

Diet. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix. 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Victories of Sulla and his generals. Capture 
of Praeneste, and death of the younger Ma¬ 
rius the consul. Sulla is undisputed mas¬ 
ter of Italy. He is appointed dictator for 
an indefinite period; proscribes his oppo¬ 
nents. Cn. Pompeius is sent to Sicily, 
to carry on war against the Marians. Q. 
Sertorius holds out in Spain. 

Birth of P. Terentius Varro Atacinus 
the poet. 

Birth of C. Licinius Calvus the orator. 

Coss. M. Tullius Decula. 

Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 

Sulla continues dictator. His legislation. 
Successful campaign of Cn. Pompeius in 
Africa \ returns to Rome, and triumphs. 

Cicero’s (aet. 26) oration Pro Quintio, 

Valerius Cato, the grammarian and poet, 
flourished. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix II. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius. 

Sulla continues dictator, but holds the consul¬ 
ship as well. Siege and capture of Myti- 
lene in Asia: C. Julius Caesar (aet. 20) 
was present at the siege. 

Cicero's (aet. 27) oration Pro Sex. Ros- 
cio A merino. 

Coss. P. Servilius Vatia (Isauricus). 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Sulla lays down his dictatorship. Metellus 
proconsul goes to Spain to oppose Sertorius. 

Cicero (aet. 28) goes to Athens. 

Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

Death of Sulla, aet. 60. The consul Lepidus 
attempts to rescind the laws of Sulla, but 
is opposed by his colleague Catulus. Me¬ 
tellus continues the war against Sertorius. 
P. Servilius Vatia is sent as proconsul 
against the pirates on the southern coasts 
of Asia Minor. 

Cicero (aet. 29) hears Molo at Rhodes. 

Sallust's history began from this year. 

Coss. D. Junius Brutus. 

Mam. Aemilius Lepidus Livianus. 

Lepidus takes up arms, is defeated by Ca¬ 
tulus at the Mulvian bridge, and retires to 
Sardinia, where he dies in the course of 
the year. Sertorius is joined by M. Per- 
pema, the legate of Lepidus. Cn. Pompeius, 


B.C. 


76 


75 


74 


73 


72 


71 


70 


is associated with Metellus in the com¬ 
mand against Sertorius. 

Cicero (aet. 30) returns to Rome. 

Coss. Cn. Octavius. 

L. Scribonius Curio. 

Metellus and Pompeius carry on the war 
against Sertorius unsuccessfully. 

Cicero (aet. 31) engaged in pleading 
causes. 

Birth of Asinius Pollio. 

Coss. L. Octavius. 

C. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. The procon¬ 
sul P. Servilius Vatia, who was sent against 
the pirates in b. c. 78, subdues the Isau- 
rians and receives the surname of Isauricus. 
The proconsul C. Scribonius Curio com¬ 
mands in Macedonia, subdues the Dardani, 
and penetrates as far as the Danube. 

Cicero (aet. 32) quaestor in Sicily. 

Coss. L. Licinius Lucullus. 

M. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. Renewal of 
the war with Mithridates: Lucullus ap¬ 
pointed to the command ; he carries on the 
war with success, and relieves CyzicuB 
which was besieged by Mithridates. 

Cicero (aet. 33) returns from Sicily to 
Rome. 

Coss. M. Terentius Varro Lucullus. 

C. Cassius Varus. 

War with Sertorius continued. Mithridates 
is defeated by Lucullus, near Cyzicus. 
Commencement of the war in Italy against 
the gladiators commanded by Spartacus. 
The consul M. Lucullus succeeds Curio 
in Macedonia, and subdues the Bessi in 
this or the following year. 

Coss. L. Gellius Poplicola. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. 

Murder of Sertorius ; defeat and death of 
Perpema ; end of the war in Spain. Lu¬ 
cullus follows Mithridates into Pontus. 
The two consuls are defeated by Spartacus. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 

Cn. Aufidius Orestes. 

War with Mithridates continued. Mithri¬ 
dates flies into Armenia to his son-in-law 
Tigranes. Spartacus defeated and slain 
by M. Licinius Crassus, praetor. Pompeius 
on his return from Spain falls in with and 
destroys some of the fugitives. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 

Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Censs. L. Gellius Poplicola. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. 

War with Mithridates continued; but no 
active operations this year. Lucullus is 
engaged in regulating the affairs of Asia 
Minor: Mithridates remains in Armenia. 
Pompeius restores to the tribunes the power 
of which they had been deprived by Sulla. 
The lex Aurelia enacts that the judices 
are to be taken from the senators, eqnites, 
and tribuni aerarii, instead of from the se¬ 
nators exclusively, as Sulla had ordained. 

Cicero (aet 37) impeaches Verres; he 
delivers the orations In Q. Caecilium Divi » 
natio and Actio I. in Verrem. 

Birth of Virgil. 


4 r 4 
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69 Cost. Q. Hortensius, 

Q. Caecilius Metellas (Creticus). 

War with Mithridates continued. Lucullus 
invades Armenia, defeats Tigranes, and 
takes Tigranocerta. The capitol dedicated 
by Q. Catulus. 

Cicero (aet. 38) curule aedile. His 
orations Pro M. Fonteio and Pro A. 
Caecmct . 

68 Cobs. L. Caecilius Metellus. Mort. e. 

Q. Marcius Rex. 

War with Mithridates continued. Lucullus 
defeats Tigranes and Mithridates on the 
Arsanias, and lays siege to Nisibis. Q. 
Metellus proconsul conducts the war in 
Crete. 

67 Coss. C. Calpumius Piso. 

M’. Acilius Glabrio. 

War with Mithridates continued. Mutiny 
in the army of Lucullus. He marches 
back to Pontus, whither Mithridates had 
preceded him, and had defeated C. Triarius 
the legate of Lucullus. The war against 
the pirates is committed to Cn. Pompeius 
by the lex Gabinia. Metellus concludes 
the war in Crete either in this or the fol¬ 
lowing year. L. Roscius Otho, tribune of 
the plebs, carried a law that the equites 
should have separate seats in the theatre. 
M. Terentius Varro serves under Pora- 
peius in the war against the pirates. 

66 Co88. M\ Aemilius Lepidus. 

L. Volcatius Tullus. 

War with Mithridates continued. The con¬ 
duct of it is committed to Cn. Pompeius 
by the Lex Manilia. He had already 
brought the war against the pirates to a 
close. He invades Armenia, and makes 
peace with Tigranes. Mithridates retires 
into the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Cicero (aet. 41) praetor, delivers the ora¬ 
tions Pro Lege Manilla and Pro A. Clu- 
entio 

63 Coss. P. Cornelius Sulla. Non iniit. 

P Autronius Paetus. Non iniit. 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

L. Manlius Torquatus. 

Cense. Q. Lutatius Catulus. Abd. 

M. Licinius Crassus Dives. Abd. 

War with Mithridates continued. Pompeius 

pursues Mithridates, and tights against the 
Albanians and Iberians. Catiline’s first 
conspiracy. Caesar (aet. 35) is curule 
aedile. 

Birth of Q. Horatius Flaccus. 

64 Coss. L. Julius Caesar. 

C. Marcius Figulus. 

Censs. L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Pompeius returns from the pursuit of Mithri¬ 
dates. He makes Syria a Roman province, 
and winters there. 

Cicero’s (aet. 43) oration In Toga Can - 
dida. 

63 Coss . M. Tullius Cicero. 

C. Antonins. 

Death of Mithridates. Pompeius subdues 
Phoenicia and Palestine, and takes Jeru¬ 
salem after a siege of three months. Ca¬ 
tiline's second conspiracy detected and 
crashed by Cicero. Birth of Augustus. 


B.C. 

Cicero (aet. 44) delivered many ora¬ 
tions in his consulship. Those which are 
extant were delivered in the following 
order: (1.) De Lege Agraria; (2.) Pro 
C. Rabirio ; (3.) In CatUinam ; (4.) Pro 
Murena. 

62 Coss. D. Junius Silanus. 

L. Licinius Murena. 

Defeat and death of Catiline. Pompeius re¬ 
turns to Italy. Caesar (aet 38) is praetor, 
Cato is tribune of the people. 

Cicero’s (aet. 45) oration Pro P. Sulla . 

61 Coss. M. Pupius Piso Calpurnianus. 

M. Valerius Messala Niger. 

Triumph of Pompeius on the 28th and 29th 

of September. Trial and acquittal of P. 
Clodius. Caesar (aet. 39), propraetor, ob¬ 
tains the province of Further Spain. 

Cicero’s (aet. 46) oration Pro Archia . 

60 Coss. L. Afranius. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer. 

Caesar’s victories in Spain. He returns to 
Rome. His coalition with Pompeius and 
Crassus, usually called the First Trium¬ 
virate. 

59 Coss. C. Julius Caesar (aet. 41). 

M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 

The agrarian law of Caesar. The acts of 
Pompeius in Asia ratified. Caesar receives 
the provinces of Cisalpine and Transal¬ 
pine Gaul and Illyricum, for five years. 

Cicero’s (aet. 48) oration Pro L.Flacco. 

Birth of T. Livius the historian. 

58 Coss. L. Calpumius Piso Caesoninus. 

A. Gabinius. 

Caesar’s (aet. 42) first campaign in Gaul; 
he defeats the Helvetii and Ariovistus. 
P. Clodius is tribune of the plebs. 

Cicero (aet. 49) is banished. 

57 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos. 

, Caesar’s (aet. 43) second campaign in Gaul. 
He defeats the Belgae. The superinten¬ 
dence of the annona committed to Pom¬ 
peius with extraordinary powers, for five 
years. Ptolemaeus Auletes comes to Rome. 

Cicero (aet. 50) recalled from banish¬ 
ment. 

56 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. 

L. Marcius Philippus. 

Caesar’s (aet. 44) third campaign in Gaul. 
He conquers the Veneti in the north-west 
of Gaul. Caesar met Pompeius and Crassus 
at Luca in April, and made arrangements 
for the continuance of their power. Clodius 
is curule aedile. 

Cicero’s (aet. 51) orations, (1.) proSetrtio; 
(2.) In Vatinium ; (3.) De Haruspicum Re- 
sponsis; (4.) De Provinciis Consularibus; 
(5.) Pro M. Caelio Rufo ; (6.) Pro L. 
Comelio Balbo. 

55 Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus II. 

M. Licinius Crassus II. 

Censs. M. Valerius MeBsala Niger. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus. 

Caesar’s (aet. 45) fourth campaign in Gaul. 
He crosses the Rhine: he invades Britain. 
Assignment of the provinces to the tri¬ 
umvirs by the Lex Trebonia. Caesar 
receives the Gauls and Illyricum for five 
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years more ; Pompeius the Spains, and 
Crassus Syria. Ptolemaeus Auletes re¬ 
stored to Aegypt by A. Gabinius. 

Cicero (aet 52) composes his De Ora- 
tore. His speech In Pisonem. 

Virgil (aet. 16) assumes th e toga virilis. 

54 Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Ap. Claudius Puleher. 

Caesar’s (aet. 46) Bixth campaign in Gaul. 
His second expedition into Britain: war 
with Ambiorix in the winter. Crassus 
marches against the Parthians. 

Cicero (aet. 53) composes his De lie - 
publica. His orations pro M. Scauro. pro 
Piando , pro C. Rabirio Postumo. 

53 Coss. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

M. Valerius Messala. 

Caesar’s (aet.47) seventh campaign in Gaul, 
lie again crosses the Rhine. Defeat and 
death of Crassus by the Parthians. 

Cicero (aet. 54) elected augur. 

52 Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus III. Solus 
consvlatum gessit. 

Ex Kal. Sextil. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio. 

Caesar’s (aet. 48) eighth campaign in Gaul. 
Insurrection in Gaul ; Caesar takes Alesia 
and Vercingetorix. Death of Clodius in 
January: riots at Rome: Pompeius sole 
consul. 

Cicero’s (aet. 55) oration pro Milone. 
He composes his de Leyibus. 

Death of Lucretius. 

5] Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Caesar’s (aet 49) ninth campaign in Gaul. 
Subjugation of the country. The consul 
Marcellus proposes measures against Caesar. 

Cicero (aet. 5G) goes as proconsul to 
Cilicia. 

50 Coss. L. Aemiliu8 Pauli us. 

C. Claudius Marcellus. 

Censs. Ap. Claudius Puleher. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninua. 

Caesar (aet. 50) spends the year in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Measures of Pompeius against 
Caesar. 

Cicero (aet 57) leaves Cilicia and reaches 
Brundisium at the end of the year. 

.Death of Hortensius. 

Sallust is expelled the senate. 

49 Coss. C. Claudius Marcellus. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. 

Did . sine Mag. Eg. C. Julius Caesar. 

Commencement of the civil war between 
Caesar (aet 51) and Pompeius. Caesar 
marches into Italy, and pursues Pompeius 
to Brundisium. Pompeius leaves Italy in 
March, and crosses over to Greece. Caesar 
goes to Rome, and then proceeds to Spain, 
where he conquers Afranius and Petreius, 
the legati of Pompeius. He returns to 
Rome, is appointed dictator for the elec¬ 
tion of the consuls, resigns the office at 
the end of 11 days, and then goes to 
Brundisium, in order to cross over into 
Greece. 

Cicero (aet 58) comes to Rome, but 
crosses over to Greece in the month of 
June. I 


B.C. 

48 Coss. C. Julius Caesar II. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus. 

Caesar (aet 52) lands in Greece, defeats Pom¬ 
peius at the battle of Pharsalia in the 
month of August Murder of Pompeius 
(aet. 58) before Alexandria. Caesar comes 
to Egypt: Alexandrine war. 

Cicero (aet 59) returns to Italy after the 
battle of Pharsalia, and arrives at Brun¬ 
disium. 

47 Diet. C. Julius Caesar II. 

Mag. Eg. M. Antonius. 

Coss. Q. Fufius Calenus. 

P. Vatinius. 

Caesar (aet. 53) dictator the whole year. 
The consuls Calenus and Vatinius were 
only appointed at the end of the year. 
Caesar concludes the Alexandrine war, 
marches into Pontus, and conquers Phar- 
naces ; arrives in Italy in September. 
He crosses over to Africa before the end 
of the year to carry on war against the 
Pompeians. 

Cicero (aet. 60) meets Caesar at Brun- 
• disium, is pardoned by him, and returns 
to Rome. 

46 Cuss. C. Julius Caesar III. 

M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Caesar (aet. 54) defeats the Pompeians at 
the battle of Thapsus in April. Death of 
Cato, aet. 48. Caesar returns to Rome and 
triumphs. Reformation of the calendar by 
Caesar. 

Cicero (aet. 61) composes his Brutus , 
and Partitiones Oraioriae. His orations 
pro Marcello and pro Ligario. 

Sallust praetor, and accompanies Caesar 
in the African war. 

45 Did. C. Julius Caesar III. 

Mag. Eg. M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Cos. sine collega. C. Julius Caesar IV. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus. Mort.e . 

C. Caninius Rebilus. 

C. Trebonius. 

Caesar (aet. 55) defeats the Pompeians In 
Spain at the battle of Munda in March. 
Triumph of Caesar. He is made consul for 
ten years, and dictator and censor for life. 

Cicero (aet. 62) divorces Terentia; 
marries Publilia; loses his daughter Tullia; 
divorces Publilia. He composes his Ora¬ 
tor, A cademica , de Finibus. His oration pro 
Deiotaro. 

44 Did. C. Julius Caesar IV. 

Mag. Eg. M. Aemilius Lepidus II. 

Mag. Eg. C. Octavius. 

Mag. Eg. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Non tniit 

Coss. C. Julius Caesar V. Cos. occis. e. 

M. Antonius. 

P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

Murder of Cabrar (aet. 56) on the 15th 
of March. Octavius, on the death of Caesar, 
comes from Apollonia to Rome. M. An¬ 
tonius withdraws from Rome, and pro¬ 
ceeds to Cisalpine Gaul at the end of No¬ 
vember to oppose D. Brutus: he is declared 
a public enemy by the senate 

Cicero (aet. 63) composes his Tusculanae 
Disputationes , de Natura Deorum, de bi- 
vinatione , de Fato, de AmicUia^ de Senee- 
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43 


42 


41 


40 


39 


38 


tute, de Gloria^ Topica , de Officiis. His 
orations, Philippica I. in the senate; Phi- 
lippica II. (not spoken) ; Philippica III. 
in the senate; Philippica IV. before the 
people. 

Cass. C. Vibius Pansa. Mort. e. 

A. Hirtius. Occis. e. 

C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. Abd. 

C. Carrinas. 

Q. Pedius. Mort. e. 

P. Ventidius. 

Siege of Mutina: death of the consuls Pansa 
and Hirtius. M. Antonius is defeated 
and flies to Gaul. Octavianus comes to 
Rome and is elected consul. The mur¬ 
derers of Caesar outlawed. Second Tri¬ 
umvirate formed by Octavianus, Anto¬ 
nius, and Lepidus: they take the title 
Triumviri Reipublicae Constituendae: they 
proscribe their enemies. 

Cicero (aet. 64) proscribed and put to 
death ; the remaining Philippic Orations 
delivered in this year. 

Birth of Ovid. 

Death of Laberius, the mimographer. . 

Coss. L. Munatius Plancus. 

M. Aerailius Lepidus II. 

Genss. L. Antonius Pietas, 

P. Sulpicius. 

War in Greece between the triumvirs and 
the republican party. Battle of Philippi 
and death of'Cassius. Second battle of 
Philippi and death of Brutus. Birth of 
Tiberius, afterwards emperor. 

Horace (aet. 23) fights at the battle of 
Philippi. 

Co8s. L. Antonius Pietas. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus II. 

War of Perusia. The consul L. Antonius 
and Fulvia, the wife of M. Antonius, oppose 
Octavianus. Antonius is besieged in Pe* 
rusia towards the end of the year. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Calvinus II. Abd. 

C. Asinius Pollio. 

L. Cornelius Balbus. 

P. Canidius Crassus. 

Capture of Perusia. Death of Fulvia. Re¬ 
conciliation between Octavianus and M. 
Antonius, who conclude a peace at Brun- 
disium : M. Antonius marries Octavia, the 
sister of Octavianus. Labienus and the 
Parthians invade Syria. 

Cornelius Nepos flourished. 

Coss, L. Marcius Censorious. 

C. Calvisius Sabinus. 

Octavianus and Antonius have an interview 
with Sex. Pompeiu9 at Misenum, and con¬ 
clude a peace with him. M. Antonius 
spends the winter at Athens. Ventidius, 
the legatus of Antonius, defeats the Par¬ 
thians: death of Labienus. Birth of 
Julia, the daughter of Octavianus. 

Horace (aet. 26) is introduced to Mae¬ 
cenas by Virgil and Varius. 

Coss, Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

C. Norbonus Flaccus. 

War between Octavianus and Sex. Pom- 
peius. Octavianus marries Livia. Ven¬ 
tidius again defeats the Parthians, and 
drives thorn out of Syria; death of PacoruB. 


fl.C. 


37 


36 


35 

34 


33 


32 


31 


Sossius, the legatus of Antonius, conquers 
the Jews. 

Horace (aet 27) is engaged upon the 
first book of his Satires, 

Coss. M. Agrippa. 

L. Caninius Gallus. Abd, 

T. Statilius Taurus. 

Antonius comes to Italy. Renewal of the 
Triumvirate for another period of five years. 
Octavianus employs this year in prepara¬ 
tions against Sex. Pompeius. Agrippa 
crosses the Rhine. 

Varro (aet. 80) composes his de Re Rus - 

tica, 

Coss. L. Gellius Poplicola. Abd, 

M. Cocceius Nerva. Abd. 

L. Munatius Plancus II. 

C. Sulpicius Quirinus. 

Defeat of Sex. Pompeius, who flies to Asia. 
Lepidus ceases to be one of the triumvirs. 
M. Antonius invades the Parthian do¬ 
minions late in the year, and is obliged to 
retreat with great loss. 

Coss. L. Cornificius. 

Sex. Pompeius. 

Sex. Pompeius (aet. 39) is put to death in 
Asia. Octavianus defeats the Illyrians. 

Coss. L. Scribonius Libo. 

M. Antonius. Abd. 

L. SemproniuB Atratinus. 

Ex Cal. Jul. Paul. Aemilius Lepidus. 

C. Memmius. 

Ex Kal. Nov. M. Herennius Picens. 

Octavianus defeats the Dalmatians. Anto¬ 
nins invades and subdues Armenia. 

Death of Sallust. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus II. Abd. 

L. Volcatius Tullus. 

P. Autronius Paetus. 

Ex Kal. Mai. L. Flavius. 

Ex. Kal. Jul, C. Fonteius Capito. 

M\ Acilius (Aviola). 

Ex Kal. Sept. L. Vinucius. 

Ex Kal. Oct. L. Laronius. 

Rupture between Octavianus and Antonius. 
Both parties prepare for war. In this 
year Octavianus is called in the Fasti Ira- 
perator Caesar Augustus, though the titles 
of Imperator and Augustus were not con¬ 
ferred upon him till b. c. 27. Agrippa 
aedile. 

Horace (aet. 32) probably publishes the 
second book of his Satires. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Sosius. 

Ex Kal. Jul. L. Cornelius. 

Ex Kal. Nov. N. Valerius. 

Antonius divorces Octavia. War declared 
against Antonius at the conclusion of the 
year. 

Death of Atticus. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus III. 

M. Valerius Messala Corvinua. 

Ex Kal. Mai. M. Titius. 

Ex Kal. Oct. Cn. Pompeiuf. 

Antonius defeated at the battle of Actium 
on the 2nd of September. Octavianus 
proceeds to .the East. 

Horace (aet. 34) probably publishes his 
book of Epodes. 

*■ 
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30 


29 


28 


27 


26 


24 


23 


22 


Cots. Imp. Caesar Augustas IV. 

M. Licinius Crassus. 

Ex Kal.Jul. C. Antistius Vetus. 

Ex Id. Sept. M. Tullius Cicero. 

ExKal.Nov. L. Saenius. 

Death of Antonius (aet. 51) and Cleopatra. 
Aegypt made a Roman province. Octa- 
yianus passes the winter at Samos. 

OcTAVIANUS SOLE EULER OP THE ROMAN 
World. 

Cornelius Gallus, the poet, appointed 
praefect of Egypt. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus V. 

Sex. Appuleius. 

Ex Kal. Jul. Potitus Valerius Messala. 

Ex Kal. Nov . C. Fumius. 

C. Cluvius. 

Octavianus returns to Rome and celebrates 
three triumphs, Dalmatiam, Actian. Alex¬ 
andrine. Temple of Janus closed. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus VI. 

M. Agrippa II. 

Census taken by the consuls. The citizens 
at the census are 4,164,000. 

Death of Varro. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus VII. 

M. Agrippa III. 

Octavianus receives the title of Augustus, 
and accepts the government for ten years. 
Division of the provinces between him and 
the senate. Augustus goes into Spain. Mes- 
salla triumphs on account of his conquest 
of the Aquitani, probably in the preceding 

, year. 

Tibullus accompanied Messalla into 
Aquitania. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus VIII. 

T. Statilius Taurus II. 

Augustus conducts the war in Spain. Death 
of Cornelius Gallus. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus IX. 

M. Junius Silanus. 

Augustus continues to conduct the war in 
Spain, and subdues the Cantabri. The 
Salassi subdued by A. Terentius Varro, 
and the colony of Augusta Praetoria 
(Aosta) founded in their country. The 
temple of Janus shut a second time. Mar- 
cellus marries Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus X. 

C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

Augustus returns to Rome. Aelius Gallus 
marches against the Arabians. 

Virgil is now employed upon the 
Aeneid. 

Horace (aet. 41) publishes the first 
three books of his Odes in this or the 
following year. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus XI. Aid. 

A. Terentius Varro Murena. Mart. e. 

L. Sestius. 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 

Augustus is invested with the tribunician 
power for life. Death of Marcell us. An 
embassy from the Parthians: Augustus 
restores the son of Phraates, but keeps 
Tiridates at Rome. - 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcell us Aeserninus. 

L. Arruntius. 


B.C. 


21 


20 


19 


18 


17 


16 


15 

14 

13 


12 


Censs. L. Munatius Plancus. 

Paul. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Conspiracy of Murena detected and pu¬ 
nished. Candace, queen dF the Aethiopians, 
invades Egypt. Revolt of the Cantabri in 
Spain. 

Coss. M. Lollius. 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Augustus goes to the East, and spends the 
winter at Samos. Agrippa marries Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus and widow of 
Marcellas. # 

Coss . M. Appuleius. 

P. Silius Nerva. 

The Parthians restore the Roman standards. 
Ambassadors come to Augustus from the 
Indians. Augustus Vinters again at 
Samos. Birth of C. Caesar, the grandson 
of Augustus. 

Coss. C. Sentius Satuminus. 

Q. Lucretius Vespillo. 

Ex Kal. Jul. M. Vinucius. 

Augustus returns to Rome. The Cantabri 
are finally subdued. 

Death of Virgil. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcelliuus. 

C. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Augustus accepts the empire for five years. 
The Lex Julia of Augustus de Mariiandis 
Ordinibus. 

Death of Tibullus. 

Horace (aet. 47) publishes the first 
book of his Epistles about this time. 

Coss. C. Fumius. 

C. Junius Silanus. » 

The Ludi Saeculares celebrated. Birth of 
L. Caesar, the grandson of Augustus. 
Agrippa is sent into Asia. 

Horace (aet. 48) writes his Carmen 
Saeculare. 

Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Ex Kal. Jul. L. Tarius Rufus. 

Agrippa is in Asia, where his friendship is 
cultivated by Herod. The Germans de¬ 
feat the Roman army under Lollius. Au¬ 
gustus sets out for Gaul. 

Coss. M. Livius Drusus Libo. 

L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Augustus remains in Gaul. Tiberius and 
Drusus subdue the Ilaeti and Vindelici. 

Coss. M. Licinius Crassus. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Augur, 

Augustus remains in Gaul. 

Coss. Ti. Claudius Nero (postea Ti. Caesar 
Augustus). 

P. Quinctilius Varus. 

Augustus returns from Gaul and Agrippa 
from Asia. 

Horace (aet. 52) publishes the fourth 
book of his Odes. 

Coss. M. Valerius Messala Barbatus Appi- 
anus. Mart. e. 

P. Sulpicius Quirinus. Abd. 

C. Valgius Rufus. Abd. 

C. Caninius Rebilus. Mori. e. 

L. Volusius Satuminus. 

Death of Agrippa in March in his 51st 
year. Death of Lepidus. Augustus be¬ 
comes pontifex maximus. 
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Cots. Q. Aelius Tubero, 

Paul. Fabius Maximus. 

Drusus carries on war against the Germans, 
and Tib&ius against the Dalmatians and 
Pannonians. Tiberius marries Julia. 
Death of Octavia, the sister of Augustus. 

Coss. Julius Antonius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Africanus. 

Augustus is in Gaul. He returns to Rome 
at the end of the year with Tiberius and 
Drusus. Birth of Claudius, afterwards 
emperor. 

Coss. Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus. 
Mart. e. 

T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinus) 
Crispinus. 

Drusus sent against the Germans and dies 
during the war. 

The history of Livy ended with the 
death of Drusus. 

Coss. C. Marcius Censorinus. 

C. Asinius Gallus. 

Augustus accepts the empire a third time. 
The month of Sextilis receives his name. 
Tiberius succeeds his brother in the war 
against the Germans. Census taken by 
Augustus. Death of Maecenas. 

Death of Horace, aet. 57. 

Coss. Ti. Claudius Nero II. 

Cn. Calpumius Piso. 

Tiberius returns to Rome from Germany, but 
soon afterwards sets out again to the 
same country. 

Coss. D. Laelius Balbus. 

C. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberius receives the tribunician power for 
five years, and retires to Rhodes, where 
he remained seven years. 

Coss . Imp. Caesar Augustus XII. 

L. Cornelius Sulla. 

C. Caesar receives the toga virilis. 

Coss. C. Calvisius Sabinus. 

L. Passienus Rufus. 

Birth op Jesus Christ. Death of Herod, 
king of Judaea. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

M. Valerius Messallinus. 

Birth of Galba, afterwards emperor. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Augustus XIII. Abd. 

M. Plautius Silvanus. Abd. 

Q. Fabricius. 

L. Caninius Gallus. 

L. Caesar receives the toga virilis. Banish- 
ment of Julia. 

Ovid publishes his poem DeArteAmandi. 

i Coss. Cobsus Cornelius Lentulus. 

L. Calpumius Piso. 

Birth op Jesus Christ, according to the 
common era. C. Caesar is sent into the 
East. 


Coss. C. Caesar. 

L. Aemilius Paullus. 

War in Germany. 

Coss. P.Vinucius. 

P. Alfenius Varus. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Scipio. 

T. Quinctius Crispinus 
Vuleriaiius. 
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Interview of C. Caesar with Phraates, king of 
Parthia. L. Caesar dies at Massilia on 
his way to Spain. Tiberius returns to 
Rome. 

Velleius Paterculus serves under C. 
Caesar. 

Coss. L. Aelius Lamia. 

M. Servilius. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. P. Silius. 

L. Volusius Satuminus. 

Augustus accepts the empire for a fourth 
period of ten years. 

Coss. Sex. Aelius Catus. 

C. Sentius Satuminus. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. C. Clodius Licinus. 

Cn. Sentius Satuminus. 

Death of C. Caesar in Lycia. Tiberius 
adopted by Augustus. Tiberius sent to 
carry on the war against the Germans. 

Velleius Paterculus serves under Tibe¬ 
rius in Germany. 

Death of Asinius Pollio. 

Coss . L. Valerius Messala Volesus. 

Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. C. Ateius Capito. 

C. Vibius Postumug 

Second campaign of Tiberius in Germany. 

Coss . M. Aemilius Lepidus. 

L. Airuntiu8. Abd. 

L. Nonius Asprenas. 

Third campaign of Tiberius in Germany. 
Revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 

Coss. A. Licinius Nerva Silianus. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus. 

Germanicus is sent into Germany. First 
campaign of Tiberius in Illyricum against 
the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 

Velleius Paterculus quaestor. 

Coss. M. Furius Camillus. 

Sex. Nonius Quinctilianus. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. L. Apronius. 

A. Vibius Habitus. 

Second campaign of Tiberius in Illyricum. 

Coss. C. Poppaeus Sabinus. 

Q. Sulpicius Camerinus. 

Ex Kal. Jul. M. Papius Mutilus. 

. Q. Poppaeus Secundus. 

Third and last campaign of Tiberius in Illy¬ 
ricum. Subjugation of the Dalmatians. De¬ 
feat of Quintilius Varus, and destruction 
of his army. The Romans lose all their 
conquests in Germany east of the Rhine. 
Birth of Vespasian, afterwards emperor. 

Exile of Ovid. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

C. Junius Silanus. 

Ex Kal Jul. Ser. Cornelius Lentulus 
Maluginensis. 

Tiberius again sent to Germany. 

Coss. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 

T. Statilius Taurus. 

Ex Kal. Jul L. Cassius Longinns. 

Tiberius and Germanicus cross the Rhine and 
carry on war in Germany. 

Goss, Germanicus Caesar, 

C. Fonteius Capito. 

Ex Kal. Jtd. C. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberius returns to Rome and triumphs. 
Birth of Caligula. 

Ovid publishes his Tristia. 
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Coss. C. Silius. 

L. Munatius Plancus. 

Augustus accepts the empire a fifth time for 
ten years. 

Coss. Sex. Pompeius. 

Sex. Appuleius. 

Census taken: the citizens are 4,197,000. 
Death of Augustus at Nola,in Campania, 
on the 19th of August, in the 76th year of 
his age. 

Tiberius (aet. 56) succeeds Augustus as 
emperor. Revolt of the legions in Pan- 
nonia and Germany. Death of Agrippa 
Postumus the grandson, and of Julia, the 
daughter, of Augustus. 

Coss. Drusus Caesar. 

C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

Tiberii 2.—Germanicus carries on war against 
the Germans. 

Coss. T. Statilius Sisenna Taurus. 

L. Scribonius Libo. 

Ex Kol. Jul. P. Pomponius Graecinus. 

Tiberii 3. — Germanicus continues the war 
in Germany, but is recalled by Tiberius. 
Rise of Sejanu9. 

Co83. C. Caecilius Rufus. 

L. Pomponius Flaccus. 

Tiberii 4. — Germanicus returns to Rome and 
triumphs. He is sent into the East. Great 
earthquake in Asia. War in Africa 
against Tacfarinas. 

Coss. Ti. Caesar Augustus III. Abd. 

Germanicus Caesar II 

L. Seius Tubero. 

Tiberii 5. — Germanicus is in the East. 

Death of Ovid and of Livy. 

Coss. M. Junius Silanus. 

L. Norbanus Balbus. 

Tiberii 6. — Germanicus visits Egypt and 
returns to Syria, where he dies in his 
34th year. Drusus carries on war in 
Germany with success. The Jews are 
banished from Italy. 

Cuss. M. Valerius Messala. 

M. Aurelius Cotta. 

Tiberii 7. — Agrippina, the wife of Ger¬ 
manicus, comes to Rome. Trial and con¬ 
demnation of Piso. 

Coss. Ti. Caesar Augustus IV. 

Drusus Caesar II. 

Tiberii 8. — Junius Blaesus is sent into Africa 
against Tacfarinas. 

Coss. D. Haterius Agrippa. 

C. Sulpicius Galba. 

Ex Kal. Jul. M. Cocceius Nerva. 

C. Vibius Rufinus. 

Tiberii 9.—The tribunician power is granted 
to Drusus. 

Coss. C. Asinius Pollio. 

C. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberii 10. — Death of Drusus: he is poi¬ 
soned by Sejanus. 

Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cethegus. 

L. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberii 11.— End of the African war by the 
death of Tacfarinas. 

Birth of the elder Pliny. 

Coss. M. Asinius Agrippa. 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 

Tiberii 12 . — Cremutius Cordus, the histo¬ 
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rian, is accused and dies of voluntary 
starvation. 

Coss. C. Calvisius Sabinus. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus. 

Ex Kol. Jul. Q. Marcius Barea. 

T. Rustius Nummius 
Gallus. # 

Tiberii 13. — Tiberius withdraws into Cam¬ 
pania and never returns to Rome. Pop- 
paeus Sabinus carries on war successfully 
against the Thracians. 

Coss. M. Licinius Crassus Frugi. 

L. Calpumius Piso. 

Tiberii 14. 

Coss. Ap. Junius Silanus. 

P. Silius Nerva. 

Suf. Q. Junius Blaesus. 

L. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberii 15. — Death of Julia, the grand¬ 
daughter of Augustus. Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus, is married to 
Domitius Ahenobarbus: Nero was the 
issue of this marriage. Revolt of the 
Frisii. 

Coss. L. Rubellius Geminus. 

C. Fufius Geminus. 

Suf. A. Plautius. 

L. Nonius Asprenas. 

Tiberii 16. — Death of Livia, the mother of 
Tiberius. 

Coss. M. Vimicius. 

L. Cassius Longinus. 

Suf. C. Cassius Longinus. 

L. Naevius Surdinus. 

Tiberii 17. 

Asinius Gallus is imprisoned. 

Velleius Paterculus writes his history in 
this year. 

Coss. Ti. Caesar Augustus V. 

L. Aelius Sejanus. 

Suf. vii. Id. Mai. Faust. Cornelius 
Sulla. 

Sextidius Catul- 
linus. 

Kol. Jul. L. Fulcinius 
Trio. 

Kol. Oct. P. Memmius 
Regulus. 

Tiberii 18. ■— Fall and execution of Sejanus. 
Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

M. Furius Caraillus Scribonianus. 

Suf. Kal. Jul. A. Vitellius. 

Tiberii 19. — Birth of Otho. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba (postea Caes. Aug.) 

L. Cornelius Sulla Felix. 

Suf. Kal. Jul. L. Salvius Otho. 
Tiberii 20. — Agrippina and her son Drusus 
are put to death. 

Death of Asinius Gallus and of Cassius 
Severus. 

Coss. L. Vitellius. 

Paul. Fabius Persicus. 

Tiberii 21. 

Birth of Persius. 

Coss. C. Cestius Gallus Comerinus. 

M. Servilius Nonianus. 

Tiberii 22. 

Coss. Sex. Papinius Allienus. 

Q. Plautius. 

Tiberii 23. 
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37 Coss. Cn. Acerronius Proculus. 

C. Petronius Pontius Nigrinus. 

Suf. Kal. Jul. C. Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus. 

Ti. Claudius (postea 
Caes. Aug.) 

Death qf Tiberius (aet. 78), March 16th. 

Caligula emperor (aet. 23). He puts to 
death Tiberius, the son of Drusus. Birth 
of Nero. 

38 Coss. M. Aquilius Julianus. 

P. Nonius Asprenas. 

Caligulae 2. — Death of Drusilla, the sister 
of Caligula. 

Birth of Josephus. 

39 Coss. C. Caesar Augustus Germanicus II. 

L. Apronius Caesianus. 

Suf.Kal.Febr. Sanquinius Maximus. 

JuL Cn. Domitius Corbulo. 

Sept. Domitius Afer. 

Caligulae 3. —Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Ga¬ 
lilee, is deposed and his dominions given 
to Agrippa. Caligula sets out for Gaul. 

40 Coss. C. Caesar Augustus Germanicus III. 

(Soltts mag. gessit.) 

Stif. Id. Jan. L. Gellius Poplicola. 

M. Cocceius Nerva. 

( Kal.Jul. Sex. Junius Celer. 

Sex. Nonius Quinc- 
tilianus.) 

Caligulae 4. — Caligula is at Lugdunum 
(Lyon), on the 1st of January. His mad 
expedition to the Ocean: he returns to 
Rome in triumph. 

Philo Judaeus is sent from Alexandria 
as an ambassador to Caligula. 

The poet Lucan is brought to Rome. 

41 Coss. C. Caesar Augustus Germanicus IV. 

Cn. Sentius Satuminus. 

Suf. vn. Id. Jan. Q. Pomponius 
Secundus. 

Caligula (aet. 29) slain, January 24th. 

Claudius, emperor (aet. 49). Agrippa re¬ 
ceives Judaea and Samaria. The Ger¬ 
mans defeated by Galba and Gabinius. 

Seneca publishes his de Ira Libri tres. 
He is exiled in this year. 

42 Coss. Ti. Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus II. 

C. Caecina Largus. 

Suf.Kal. Mart. (C. VibiusCrispus.) 

Claudii 2. — Mauritania is conquered and 
divided into two provinces. Deaths of 
Paetus and Arria. 

Asconius Pedianus flourished. 

43 Coss. Ti. Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus III. 

L. Vitellius II. 

Suf. Kal. Mart. (P. Valerius Asiat.) 

Claudii 3. — Expedition of Claudius into I 
Britain. | 

Martial bom March 1st. 

44 Coss. L. Quinctius Crispinus Secundus. 

M. Statilius Taurus. 

Claudii 4. — Claudius returns to Rome, and 
triumphs. Death of Agrippa, king of 
Judaea. 

45 Cbss. M. Vinucius II. 

| Taurus Statilius Corvinua. 

I Suf. M. Cluvius Rufus. 

! Pompeius Silvanus. 

[ Claudii 5. 


Domitius Afer flourished. 

46 Coss. .. . Valerius Asiaticug II. 

M. Junius Silanus. 

Suf. P. Suillius Rufus. 

P. Ostorius Scapula. 

Claudii 6. 

47 Coss. Ti. Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus IV. 

L. Vitellius III. 

Suf Kal Mart. (Ti. Plautius Sil¬ 
vanus Aelianus.) 
Claudii 7. — Ludi Saeculares celebrated. 
Corbulo commands in Lower Germany, 
and reduces the Frisii to submission. 

48 Coss. A. Vitellius ( postea Aug.) 

L. Vipstanus Poplicola. 

Suf. Kal. Jul. L. Vitellius. 

(C. Calpurnius Piso.) 
Censs. Ti. Claudius Caes. Aug. Germanicus. 

L. Vitellius. 

Claudii 8. —Messaiina, the wife of Claudius, 
is put to death. 

49 Coss. Q. Veranius. 

C. (A.) Pompeius Gallus. 

(Suf. L. Memmius Pollio. 

Q. Allius Maximus.) 

Claudii 9. — Claudius marries Agrippina. 

Seneca recalled from exile. 

50 Coss. C. Antistius VetuB. 

M. Suillius Nerulinus. 

Claudii 10. — Claudius adopts Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (afterwards the emperor 
Nero), the son of Agrippina. In Britain, 
the Silures are defeated by Ostorius, and 
their leader Caractacus is captured. 

51 Coss. Ti. Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus V. 

Ser. Cornelius Orfitus. 

Suf.Kal.Jul. (C. Minicius Fundanus. 

C. Vetennius SeveruB.) 
Kal. Nov. T. Flavius Vespasianus. 

(postea Caes. Aug.) 

Claudii 11. — Nero receives the toga virilis. 
Burma appointed praefect of the praeto¬ 
rians by the influence of Agrippina. 

52 Coss. Faustns Cornelius Sulla. 

L. Salvius Otho Titianus. 

(Suf. Kal. Jul. Servilius Barea Sora- 
nus. 

C. Licinius Mucianus. 
Kal. Nov. L. Cornelius Sulla. 

T. Flavius Sabinus.) 

Claudii 12. 

53 Coss. D. Junius Silanus. 

Q. Haterius Antoninus. 

Claudii 13. — Nero marries Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius. 

54 Coss. M. Asinius Marcellus. 

M\ Acilius Aviola. 

Claudius (aet. 63), poisoned, October 12. * 
Nero, emperor (aet. 17). Corbulo appointed 
to the command in Armenia and continues 
in the East some years. 

55 Coss. Nero Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus. 

L. Antistius Vetus. 

Neronis 2. — Britannicus (aet. 14) is poi¬ 
soned. 

56 Coss. Q. Volusius Satuminus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Neronis 3. 

Seneca publishes his De Clementia Li* 
bri 12. 
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Co88. Nero Claud. Caes. Aug. Gcrmanicus II. 

L. Calpumius Piso. 

Suf. L. Caesius Martialis. 

Neronis 4. 

Coss. Nero Claudius Caesar August. Germa- 
nicus III. 

M. Valerius Messala. 

Neronis 5. — Corbulo drives Tigranes out of 
Armenia, and takes Artaxata his capital. 
Nero is in love with Poppaea Sabina, th< 
wife of Otho. Otho is sent into Lusitania, 
where he remained ten years. 

Co$8. C. Vipstanus Apronianus. 

C. Fonteius Capito. 

Noronis 6. — Agrippina, the mother of Nero, 
is murdered by his order. 

Death of Domitius Afer. 

Coss. Nero Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus IV. 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 

Neronis 7. — Complete subjugation of Ar¬ 
menia by Corbulo. The Quinquennalia 
instituted by Nero. 

Coss . C. Petronius Turpilianus. 

C. Caesonius Paetus. 

Neronis 8.—Insurrection in Britain under 
Boadicea: she is conquered by Suetonius 
Paullinus. Galba commands in Spain, 
where he continued till he was elected 
emperor. 

Birth of Pliny the younger. 

Coss. P. Marius Celsus. 

L. Asinius Gallus. 

Suf. L. Annaeus Seneca. 

Trebellius Maximus. 

Neronis 9.— Nero divorces Octavia and 
puts her to death shortly afterwards. He 
marries Poppaea Sabina. Death of Bur- 
rus, the praetorian praefect. 

Death of Persius. 

Coss. C. Memmius Regulus. 

L. Virginius Rufus. 

Neronis 10. 

Seneca completes his Naturales Quues- 
tiones after this year. 

Coss. C. Laecanius Bassus. 

M. Licinius Crassus Frugi. 

Neronis 11. — Great fire at Rome. First 
persecution of the Christians. 

Coss. A. Licinius Nerva Silianus. 

M. Vestinus Atticus. 

Neronis 12. — Piso’s conspiracy against 
Nero detected and suppressed. Death of 
Poppaea Sabina. 

Seneca the philosopher and Lucan the 
poet put to death. 

Coss. C. Lucius Telesinus. 

C. Suetonius Paullinus. 

Neronis 13. — Tiridates comes to Rome and 
receives the crown of Armenia from the 
emperor. Nero then goes to Greece. The 
Jewish war begins and is continued for 
some years. It is finished in a. d. 70. 

Martial comes to Rome. 

Coss. L. Fonteius Capito. 

(». Julius Rufus. 

Neronis 14. —Nero in Greece enters the 
contests at the Olympic games. He puts 
Corbulo to death. He returns to Rome at 
the end of the year. Vespasian conducts 
the war against the Jews. 
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| Coss. Silius Italicus. Abd. 

| Galerius Trachalus. Abd. 

Nero Claud. Caes. Aug. Germanicus V. 
(sine collega.) 

Suf Kal. Jul. M. Plautius Silvanus. 

M. Salvius Otho 
(posiea Caes. Aug.) 

Suf.Kal.Sept. C.'Bellicus Natalis. 

P.Cor. Scip. Asiaticus. 

In Gaul, Vindex revolts and proclaims 
Galba emperor. Nero (aet. 30) kills 
himself on June 9th. 

Galba emperor. Vespasian continues the 
war against the Jews. 

Quintilian accompanies Galba to Rome. 

Coss. Scr. Sulpicius Galba Caes. Augustus II. 

T. Vinius (Junius). Occis. e. 

Ex Kal. Mart. T. Virginius Rufus. 

L. Pompeius V opiscus. 

Ex Kal. Mai. M. Caelius Sabinus. 

T. Flavius Sabinus. 

Ex Kal. Jul. T. Arrius Antoninus. 

P. Marius Celsus II. 

Ex Kal. Sept. C. Fabius Valens. 

A. Lkm.Ctiec. Damn. e. 

Ex pr. Kal. Nov. Roscius Regulus. 

Ex Kal. Nov. Cn. Caccilius Simplex. 

C. Quinctius Atticus. 

Galba (aet. 73) is slain January 15th. 
Otho had formed a conspiracy against 
him. 

Otho (act. 36) emperor from January 15th 
to his death April 16th, was acknow¬ 
ledged as emperor by the senate on the 
death of Galba. 

Vitellius (aet. 54) was proclaimed em¬ 
peror at Cologne, on January 2d, ac¬ 
knowledged as emperor by the senate 

| on the death of Galba, and reigned till 
his death December 22d. 

Vespasian (aet. 60) was proclaimed em¬ 
peror at Alexandria on July 1st, and was 
acknowledged as emperor by the senate 
on the death of Vitellius. 

On the death of Galba followed the civil 
war between Otho and Vitellius. The 
generals of Vitellius march into Italy, 
and defeat the troops of Otho at the 
battle of Bedriacum. Thereupon Otho 
put an end to his own life at Brixellum, 
April 16th. Vitellius is in Gaul at the 
time of Otho’g death ; he visits the field 
of battle towards the end of May, and 
then proceeds to Rome. Meantime, the 
generals of Vespasian invade Italy, take 
Cremona, and march upon Rome. They 
force their way into Rome, and kill Vitel¬ 
lius, December 22d. The Capitol burnt. 
The war against the Jews suspended this 
year. 

Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. II. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus. 

Ex Kal. Jul. C. Licinius Muciantis II. 

P. Valerius Asiaticus. 

Ex Kal.Nov.h. Annius Bassus. 

C. Caecina Paetus. 

Vespasiani 2. — Vespasian proceeds to Italy, 
and leaves his son Titus to carry on the 
war against the Jews. Titus takes Jerusa¬ 
lem, after a siege of nearly five months. 
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Insurrection in Batavia and Gaul headed 
by Civilis ; it commenced in the preceding 
year before the capture of Cremona. It 
ia put down in this year by Cerialis. 

Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. III. 

M.Cocceius Nerva (postea Imp. Caes. 

Aug.) 

Ex.Kal.Mart. T. Caesar Doraitianus. 

Cn. Pedius Castus. 

C. Valerius Festus. 

Vespasiani 3. — Titus returns to Italy. 
Triumph of Vespasian and Titus. The 
temple of Janus closed. 

Cos8. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. IV. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus II. 

Vespasiani 4. — Comraagene is reduced to a 
province. 

Coss. T. Caesar Domitianus II. 

M. Valerius Messalinus. 

Vespasiani 5. 

Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. 

Ti. Caesar Vespasianus III. Abd. 

EoB.Kal.Jrd. T. Caes. Domitianus III. j 

Cense. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus August. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus. 

Vespasiani 6.—Censors appointed for the last 
time. 

The dialogue De Oratoribus is written in 
the 6th of Vespasian. 

Com. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. VI. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus IV. 

Ex.Kal.Jul. T. Caes. Domitianus IV. 

M. Licin. Mucianus III. 

Vespasiani 7. — Temple of Peace completed. 

Coss. Imp.T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. VII. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus V. 

Eoc.Kal.Jul . T. Caes. Domitianus V. 

(T. Plautius Silvanus 
Aelianus II.) 

Vespasiani 8.—Birth of Hadrian. 

Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. VIII. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus VI. 

Ear, Kol. Jul. T. Caes. Domitianus VI. 

Cn. Julius Agricola. 

Vespasiani 9.—Pliny dedicates his Historia 
Naturalis to Titus, when consul for the 
sixth time. 

Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus. 

D. Novius Priscus. 

Vespasiani 10.—Agricola takes the command 
in Britain: he subdues the Ordovices and 
takes the island of Mona. 

Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Aug. IX. 

T. Caesar Vespasianus VII. 

Death of Vespasian (aet. 69) June 23rd. 

Titus emperor (aet. 38). Second campaign 
of Agricola in Britain. Eruption of Ve¬ 
suvius on August 24th, and destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Death of the elder Pliny (aet. 56) in 
the eruption of Vesuvius. The younger 
Pliny was now 18. 

Goss. Imp. Titus Caes. Vespasian. Aug. VIII. 

T. Caesar Domitianus VII. 

$uf. L. Aelius Plautius Lamia. 

Q. Pactumeius Fronto. 

Sttf. M. Tillius (Tittius) Frugi. 

T. Vinicius Juliauus. 

Titi 2.—Great fire at Rome. Completion 
of the Amphitheatre (Colosseum) and 
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Baths commenced by Vespasian: Titus 
exhibits games on the occasion for 100 
days. Third campaign of Agricola in Bri¬ 
tain : he advances as far as the Frith of 
Tay. 

Coss. L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus. 

Asinius Pollio Verrucosus. 

Ex. Kal. Mai. L. Vettius Paullus. 

T. Junius Montanus. 

Death of Titus (aet. 40) on September 13th. 

Domitian emperor (aet. 30). Fourth cam¬ 
paign of Agricola in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Domitianus August. VIII. 

T. Flavius Sabinus. 

Domitiani 2.—The Capitol restored. Fifth 
campaign of Agricola in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Domitianus Augustus IX. 

Q. Petilius Rufus II. 

Domitiani 3. — Expedition of Domitian 
against the Catti. Sixth campaign of 
Agricola in Britain : he defeats the Cale¬ 
donians. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Domitianus Augustus X. 

Ap. Junius Sabinus. 

Domitiani 4. — Domitian returns to Rome 
and triumphs ; he assumes the title of 
Germanicus, and receives ten consulships 
and the censorship for life. Seventh cam¬ 
paign of Agricola in Britain: he defeats 
Galgacus. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Domitianus Augustus XI. 

T. Aurelius Fulvus. 

Domitiani 5.—Agricola recalled to Rome. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Domitianus Augustus XII. 

Ser. Cornelius Dolabella Petronianus. 

Suf. C. Secius Campanus. 

Domitiani 6. — The Dacians under Dece- 
balus make war upon the Romans. Birth 
of Antoninus Pius. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Domitianus Augustus XIII. 

A. Volusius Satuminus. 

Domitiani 7. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Domitianus Augustus XIV. 

L. Minucius Rufus. 

Domitiani 8.—The Ludi Saeculares cele¬ 
brated. 

Tacitus praetor. 

Coss. T. Aurelius Fulvus II. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Domitiani 9. 

Quintilian teaches at Rome. 

Tacitus leaves Rome four years before 
the death of Agricola. See a. d. 93. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar Domitianus Augustus XV. 

M. Cocceius Nerva II. 

Domitiani 10.—The philosophers expelled 
from Rome. Domitian defeated by the 
Quadi and Marcomanni. He purchases a 
peace of Decebalus. 

Pliny (aet. 29) praetor. 

Coss . M\ Acilius Glabrio. 

M. Ulpius Trajanus ( postea Imp. Caes. 

Ang.) 

Suf. Q. Valerius Vegetus. 

P. Met(ilius Secundus). 

Domitiani II. Domitian celebrates a tri¬ 
umph on account of his pretended victory 
over the Dacians. Insurrection of L. An* 
tonius in Germany, who is defeated by 
the generals of Domitian. 
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| Coss . Imp. Caes. Domitianus Augustus XVI. 
Q. Volusius Satuminus. 

Ex Id. Jan. L. Venu(leius Aproni- 
. anus). 

Ex Kal. Mai. L. Stertinius Avitus. 

Ti. 

Ex Kal. Sept. C. Junius Silanus. 

Q. Arv. 

Domitiani 12. 

Coss. Pompeius Collega. 

Cornelius Priscus. 

Suf. M. Lollius Paullinus Valerius 
Asiaticus Satuminus. 

C. Antius Aulus Julus Tor- 
quatus. 

Domitiani 13. — Sarmatian war. Domitian 
set forth in May a. d. 93, and returned in 
January a. d. 94. Death of Agricola 
(aet. 56). 

Josephus (aet. 56) finishes his Anti¬ 
quities. 

Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprcnas. 

T. Sextius Magius Latcranus. 

Suf. L. Sergius Pauli us. 

Domitiani 14. 

Statius publishes his Tliebais about this 
time. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Domitianus August. XVII. 
T. Flavius Clemens. 

Domitiani 15. — The consul Clemens put to 
death. Persecution of the Christians. 

Coss. C. Manlius Valcns. I 

C. Antistius Vetus. 

Domitian (aet. 44) slain September 18th. 
Nkrva emperor (aet. 63). 

Coss. Imp. Nerva Caesar Augustus III. 

T. Virginius Rufus III. 

Nervae 2.—M. Ulpius Trajanus is adopted 
by Nerva. 

Frontinus is appointed Curator A quarum. 
Coss. Imp. Nerva Caesar Augustus IV. 
Nerva Trajanus Caesar II. 

Ex Kal. Jttl. C. Sosius Senecio. 

L. Licinius Sura. 

Ex Kal. Oct. Afranius Dexter. 

Death of Nerva (aet. 65), January 25th. 
Trajan emperor (aet. 41). Trajan at his 
accession is at Cologne. 

Pliny is appointed Praefectus Aerarii. 
Cost. A. Cornelius Palma. 

C. Sosius Senecio (II). 

Trajani 2.—Trajan returns to Rome. 

Martial publishes a second edition of 
book x. of his Epigrams. 

Coss. T mp. Caes. N erva Trajan us August. III. 
Sex. Julius Frontinus III. 

Ex Kal. Mart. M.Comelius Fronto III. 
Ex Kal. Sept. C. Plinius Caccilius Se- 
cundus. 

Comutus Tertullus. 

Ex Kal. Nov. Julius Ferox. 

Acutius Nerva. 

.L. Roscius Aclianus. 

Ti. Claudius Sacerdos. 

Trajani 3. 

Pliny, consul, delivers his Panegyricus 
in the senate, in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. Pliny and Tacitus accuse Marius 
Priscus. 

Martial probably published book xi. at 
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Rome in this year. In the course of the 
year he withdrew to Spain, from which he 
had been absent 35 years. 

Coss. Imp.Caes.Nerva Trajanus Augustus IV 

Sex. Articuleius Paetus. 

Ex Kal. Mart. Cornelius Scipio Orfitus. 

Ex Kal. Mai. Baebius Macer. 

M. Valerius Paullinus. 

Ex Kal. JuL C. Rubrius Gallus. 

Q. Caelius Hispo. 

Trajani 4. — First Dacian war. Trajan com¬ 
mands in person, and crosses the Danube. 
Hadrian quaestor. 

Coss. C. Sosius Senecio ITI. 

L. Licinius Sura II. 

Ex Kal. JuL M\ Acilius Rufus. 

C. Caecilius Classicus. 

Trajani 5. — Dacian war continued. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Nerva Trajanus Augustus V. 

L. Appius Maximus II. 

(Suf. C. Minicius Fundanus. 

C. Vettcnnius Sevems.) 

Trajani 6.—Trajan defeats the Dacians, and 
grants peace to Decebalus. He returns to 
Rome, triumphs, and assumes the name of 
Dacicus. 

Pliny arrives at his province of Bithy- 
nia in September. 

Cb$8 .Suranus. 

P. Neratius Marcellus. 

Trajani 7.—Second Dacian war. Hadrian 
serves under Trajan in this war. 

Pliny writes from his province to Trajan 
concerning the Christians. 

Martial (aet. 62) publishes book xii. at 
Bilbilis in Spain. 

Coss. Ti. Julius Candidas II. 

C. Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus IT. 

Trajani 8.—Dacian war continued. Trajan 
builds a stone bridge over the Danube. 

Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. 

L. Tutius Cerealis. 

Trajani 9. — End of the Dacian war, and 
death of Decebalus. Dacia is mado a 
Roman province. Trajan returns to Rome, 
and triumphs a second time over the Da* 
cians. Arabia Petraea conquered by Cor¬ 
nelius Palma. 

Coss. L. Licinius Sura III. 

C. Sosius Senecio IV. 

Suf. .... Suranus II. 

C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus 

Trajani 10. 

Coss. Ap. Annius Trebonius Gallus. 

M. Atilius Metilius Bradua. 

Suf. (C. Julius Africanus. 

Clodius Crispinus.) 

L. Verulanus Severus. 

Trajani 11. 

Coss. A. Cornelius Palma II. 

C. Calvisius Tullus II. 

Suf. P. Aelius Hadrianus (postca 

Imp. Caes. Aug.). 

M. Trebatius Priscus. 

Trajani 12. 

Coss. Ser. Salvidienus Orfitus. 

M. Peducaeus Priscinus. 

Suf. (P. Calvisius Tullus. 

L. Annius Largos.) 

Trajani 13. 
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111 Cobs. M. Calpumius Piso. 

L. Rusticus Junianus Bolanus. 

Suf. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Ser¬ 
vians II. 

L. Fabius Justus. 

Trajani 14. 

112 Cos8. Imp. Caes. Nerva Traj. Augustus VI. 

T. Sextius Africanus. 

Trajani 15. 

113 Cost. L. Publicius Celsus II. 

C. Clodius Crispin us. 

Trajani 16.—The column of Trajan erected. 

114 Cogs. Q. Ninnius Hasta. 

P. Manilius Vopiscus. 

Trajani 17.—Parthian war. Trajan leaves 
Italy in the autumn, and spends the win¬ 
ter at Antioch. 

115 Coss. L. Vipstanus Messala. 

M. Pedo Vergiliantis. 

Trajani 18. — Parthian war continued. Tra¬ 
jan conquers Armenia. Great earthquake 
at Antioch at the beginning of the year. 
Sedition of the Jews in Greece and Egypt. 

Martyrdom of Ignatius. 

116 Coss. (Aemilius) Aelianus. 

(L.) Antistius Vetus. 

Trajani 19. — Parthian war continued. Tra¬ 
jan takes Ctesiphon, and sails down the 
Tigris to the ocean. Revolt of the Par- 
thians suppressed by the generals of Tra¬ 
jan. Trajan assumes the name of Parthicus. 

117 Coss. Quinctius Niger. 

C. Vipstanus Apronianus. 

Ex Kcd. JuL. M. Erucius Clarus. 

Ti. Julius Alexander. 

Sedition of the Jews in Cyrene and Egypt 
suppressed. Trajan (aet. 60) dies at 
Selinus in Cilicia on his return to Italy, 
August 8th. 

Hadrian emperor (act. 42). He was at 
Antioch at the death of Trajan. 

118 Coss. Imp. Caes. Traj. Hadrianus Aug. II. 

Ti. Claudius Fuscus Salinator. 

Iladriani 2.—Hadrian comes to Rome: he 
sets out for Moesia, in consequence of a 

• war with the Sarmatians ; a conspiracy 
against him discovered and suppressed ; 
he returns to Italy, and intrusts the com¬ 
mand of Dacia to Marcius Turbo. 

Juvenal flourished. 

119 Coss. Imp. Caes. Traj. Hadrianus Aug. III. 

C. Junius Rusticus. 

Hadriani 3.—Turbo is appointed praetorian 
praefect in the place of Attianus, and 
Clarus in the place of Similis. 

120 Coss, L. Catilius Severus. 

T. Aurelius Fulvus (postea Imp. Caes. 

Antoninus Aug. Pius). 

Iladriani 4. — Hadrian begins a journey 
through all the provinces of the empire. 
He visits Gaul and Germany. 

121 Coss. M. Annius Verus II. 

.Augur. 

Hadriani 5. — Hadrian visits Britain and^ 
Spain. He passes the winter at Tarraco^ 
in Spain. Birth of M. Aurelius. 

122 Cbss. M\ Acilius A viola. 

C. Corellius Pansa. 

Hadriani 6.—Hadrian visits Athene where 
he passes the winter. 


A.D. 

123 Coss. Q. Articuleius Paetinus. 

L. Venuleius Apronianus. 

Hadriani 7. 

124 Coss. M\ Acilius Glabrio. 

C. Bellicius Torquatus. * 

Hadriani 8, 

125 Coss. Valerius Asiaticus II. 

Titius Aquilinus. 

Iladriani 9.—Hadrian is at Athens. 

126 Coss. M. Annius Verus III. 

. . . Eggius Ambibulus. 

Hadriani 10. — Birth of Pertinax. ihath 
of Similis. 

127 Coss. T. Atilius Titianus. 

M. Squilla Gallicanus. 

Hadriani 11. 

128 Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas II. 

M. Annius Libo. 

Hadriani 12. 

129 Coss. P. Juventius Celsus II. 

Q. Julius Balbus. 

Suf. C. Neratius Marcellus II. 

Cn. Lollius Gallus. 

Hadriani 13.—Hadrian passes the winter at 
Athens. 

130 Coss. Q. Fabius Catullinus. 

M. Flavius Aper. 

Iladriani 14. — Hadrian visits Judaea and 
Egypt. 

131 Coss. Ser. Octavius Laenas Pontianus. 

M. Antonius Rufinus. 

Hadriani 15. — Hadrian visits Syria. The 
Jewish war begins. 

132 Coss. C. Scrius Augurinus. 

C. Trebius Sergianus. 

Hadriani 16. — The Jewish war continues. 
The Eclictum Pcrpctuum promulgated. 

133 Coss. M. Antonius Hiberus. 

Nummius Sisenna. 

Hadriani 17.—The Jewish war continues. 

134 Coss. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus 111. 

C. Vibius Juventius Varus. 

Hadriani 18.—The Jewish war continues. 

135 Coss. ..... Lnpercus. 

..... Atticus. 

Suf. . . . Pontianus. 

. . . Atilianus. 

Hadriani 19.—The Jewish war continues. 

136 Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. 

Sex. Vetulenus Civica Pompeianus. 
Hadriani 20.—The Jewish war ended. Ha¬ 
drian adopts L. Aelius Verus, and confers 
upon him the title of Caesar. 

137 Coss. L. Aelius Verus Caesar II. 

P. Coclius Balbinus Vibulius Pius. 
Hadriani 21. 

138 Coss .Niger. 

.Camerinus. 

Death of L. Verus, January 1st. Hadrian 
adopts Antoninus Pius, and gives him the 
title of Caesar, February 25th. Death of 
Hadrian (aet. 62), July 10th. 

Antoninus Pius emperor (aet. 51). 

139 Coss. Imp. T. Ael. Caes. Ant Aug. Pius II. 

C. Bruttius Praesens II. 

Antonini 2. 

140 Coss. Imp. T. Ael. Caes. Ant. Aug. Pius III. 

M. Aelius Aurelius Verus Caesar 
(postea Imp.uAugustus). 

Antonini 3. 
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Coss. M. Peducacus Stloga Priscinus. 

T. Hoenius Severus. 

Antonini 4.—Death of Faustina. 

Con. L. Statius Quadratus. 

C. Cuspius Rufinus. 

Antonini 5. 

Coss. C. Bellicius Torquatus. 

Ti. Claudius Atticus Herodes. 
Antonini 6. 

Fronto flourished. 

Coss. P. Lollianus Avitus. 

C. Gavius Maximus. 

Antonini 7. 

Valentinus, the heretic, flourished. 

Coss. Imp. T. Ael. Caes. Ant. Aug. Pius IV. 

M. Aurelius Caesar II. 

Antonini 8. 

Coss. Sex. Erucius Claras II. 

Cn. Claudius Severus. 

Antonini 9.—Birth of Severus. 

Coss. C. Annius Largus. 

C. Prast. Pacatus Messalinus. 

Antonini 10.— M. Aurelius marries Fausti¬ 
na, the emperor’s daughter, and receives 
the tribunician power. The Ludi Saecu- 
lares celebrated. 

Galen (aet. 17) begins to study medi¬ 
cine. 

Appian published his Histories about 
this time. 

Coss .Torquatus. 

Salvius Julianus. 

Antonini 11. 

Coss. Ser. Scipio Orfitus. 

Q. Nonius Priscus. 

Antonini 12. 

Coss .Gallicanus. 

. . Antistius Vetus. 

Antonini 13. 

Marcian the heretic flourished. 

Coss. Sex. Quintilius Condianus. 

Sex. Quintilius Maximus. 

Antonini 14. 

Justin Martyr publishes his Apology. 
Coss. M. Acilius Glabrio. 

M. Valerius Homullus. 

Antonini 15. 

Hegesippus flourished. 

Coss. C. Bruttius Praesens. 

A. Junius Rufinus. 

Antonini 16. 

Coss. L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus (postea 
Imp. Caes. Aug.). 

T. Sextius Lateranus. 

Antonini 17. 

Birth of Bardesanes. 

Coss. C. Julius Severus. 

M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus. 

Ex Kal. Nov. Antius Pollio. 

Opimianus. 

Antonini 18. 

Coss. M. Ceionius Silvanus. 

| C. Serius Augurinus. 

Antonini 19. 

Coss. M. Civica Barbarus. 

M. Metilius Regulus, 

Antonini 20. 

Coss . Sex. Sulpicius Tertullus. 

C. Tineius Sacerdos. 

Antonini 21. 
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Coss. Plautius Quintilius. 

Statius Priscus. 

Antonini 22. 

Galen (aet. 29) at Pergamus. 

Coss . Ap. Annius Atilius Bradua. 

T. Clodius Vibius Varus. 

Antonini 23. 

Coss. M. Aelius Veras Caesar III. 

L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus II. 

Death of Antoninus Pius (aet 74), March 7. 

M. Aurelius (aet 39) emperor. He as¬ 
sociates with him in the empire L. Vkrus 
(aet. 31). There are thus two Augusti. 
Birth of Commodus, son of M. Aurelius, 
on August 31st. 

Coss. Q. Junius Rusticus. 

C. Vettius Aquilinus. 

Suf. Q. Flavius Tertullus. 

Aurelii 2.—War with the Parthians. Veras 
sets forth to the East, to conduct the war 
against the Parthians. M. Aureliur re¬ 
mains at Rome. 

Coss. M. Pontius Laelianus. 

.Pastor. 

Suf. Q. Mustius Priscus. 

Aurelii 3.—Parthian war continued. 

Coss. M. Pompeius Macrinus. 

P. Juventius Celsus. 

Aurelii 4. — Parthian war continued. Mar¬ 
riage of Veras and Lucilla. 

Coss. M. Gavius Orfitus. 

L. Arrius Pudens. 

Aurelii 5. — Parthian war continued, 

Coss. Q. Servilius PudenB. 

L. Fufidius Pollio. 

Aurelii 6. — Parthian war finished. Triumph 
of M. Aurelius and Verus. Commodus re¬ 
ceives the title of Caesar. 

Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Aur. Veras August. III. 

M. UmmidiuB Quadratus. 

Aurelii 7- — A pestilence at Rome. War 
with the Marcomanni and Quadi. Both 
emperors leave Rome, in order to carry on 
this war, and winter at Sirmium. 

Galen (aet. 37) practises medicine at 
Rome during the pestilence. 

Coss. L. Venuleius Apronianus II. 

L. Sergius Paullus II. 

Aurelii 8. — The Barbarians submit to the 
emperors, but soon renew the war. 

Athenagoras writes his Apology. 

Coss. Q. Sosius Priscus Senecio. 

P. Coelius Apollinaris. 

Aurelii 9.—Death of Verus (aet. 39). 

Coss. M. Cornelius Cethegus, 

C. Erucius Claras. 

Aurelii 10. — Aurelius continues the war 
against the Marcomanni. 

Coss. T. Statilius Severus. 

L. Alfidius Herennianus. 

Aurelii 11. 

Coss .Maximus. 

..Orfitus. 

Aurelii 12. — Aurelius continues the war 
against the Marcomanni; he assumes the 
title Germanicus, which is also conferred 
upon Commodus. 

Coss. M. Aurelius Severus II. 

i Ti. Claudius Pompeianus, 
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Aurelii 13. 

Coss .Gallua. 

.Flaccus. 

Aurelii 14. — Aurelius continues the war 
against the Marcomanni. Victory over 
the Quadi. Miracle of the Thundering 
Legion. [See Vol. I. pp. 440, 441.] 

Cos8. Calpurnius Pi 60 . 

M. Salvius Julianus. 

Aurelii 15. — Peace concluded with the 
Marcomanni and the other barbarians. 
Revolt of Cassius Avidius in the East: he 
is slain after three months. Aurelius 
goes to the East. Commodus receives the 
toga virilis. Death of Faustina. 

Coss • T. Vitrasius Pollio II. 

M. Flavius Aper II. 

Aurelii 16. — Aurelius visits Athens on his 
return from the East. He triumphs on 
December 23rd with Commodus. 

Coss . Imp. L. Aurelius Commodus Aug. 

M. Plautius Quintillus. 

Aurelii 17. — Commodus receives the tri- 
bunician power. Persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians in Gaul. 

Irenaeus becomes bishop of Lyon in 
Gaul. 

Coss . Gavius Orfitus. 

Julianus Rufus. 

Aurelii 18. — Renewal of the war with the 
Marcomanni and the northern barbarians. 
Aurelius sets out with Commodus to Ger¬ 
many. Earthquake at Smyrna. 

Coss. Imp. L. Aurelius Commodus Aug. II. 

P. Marcius Verus. 

Ex Kal. Jul. P. Helvius Pertinax 
(postea I mp. Caes. 
Aug.) 

M. Didius Severn s 
Julianus (postea 
Imp. Caes. Aug.) 

Aurelii 19. — Defeat of the Marcomanni. 

Coss. C. Bruttius Praesens. 

Sex. Quintilius Condianus. 

Death of M. Aurelius (aet. 58) at Vindo- 
bona (Vienna) or Sftrnium, March 17th. 

Commodu8 (aet. 19), emperor. Commodus 
makes peace with the Marcomanni and 
other barbarians, and returns to Rome. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Anto¬ 
ninus Aug. III. 

L. Antistius Burrus. 

Commodi 2. 

Coss. .Mamertinus. 

.Rufus. 

Ex Kal. Jul. Aemilius Juncus. 

Atilius Severus. 

Commodi 3. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Anto¬ 
ninus Aug. IV. 

C. Aulidins Victorinus II. 

Ex Kal. Febr. L. Tutilius Pontius Gen- 
tianu8. 

Ex Kal. Mai. M. Herennius Secundus. 

M. Egnatius Postumus. 

.T. Pactumeins Magnus. 

L. Septimius F. 

Commodi 4. — Conspiracy of Lucilla, the 
sister of Commodus, against the emperor, 
but it is suppressed. 
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Coss. L. Cossonius Eggius Manillas. 

Cn. Papirius Aelianus. 

Suf. C. Octavius Vindex. 

Commodi 5. — Ulpius Marcellus defeats the 
barbarians in Britain. 

Coss .Matemus. 

.Bradua. 

Commodi 6. — Death of Perennis. 

Birth of Origen. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Anto¬ 
ninus Aug. V. 

(M\ Acilius) Glabrio II. 

Commodi 7. 

Coss .Crispinus. 

.Aelianus. 

Commodi 8. 

Coss .Fuscianus II. 

M. Servilius Silanus II. 

Commodi 9.— Birth of Car.icalla. 

Coss. Junius Silanus. 

Servilius Silanus. 

Commodi 10. — Death of Cleander. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Anto¬ 
ninus Aug. VI. 

M. Petronius Septimianus. 

Commodi 11. 

Coss. (CaBs)ius Pedo Apronianus. 

M. Valerius Bradua (Mauricus). 

Commodi 12.— Fire at Rome. Commodus 
assumes the name of Hercules. 

Coss. Imp. L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus 
Aug. VII. 

P. Helvius Pertinax II. 

Commodi 13. — Commodus (aet. 31) slain 
on December 31st. 

Coss. Q. SosiuB Falco. 

C. Julius Erucius Clarus. 

Suf. Flavius Claudius Sulpicianus. 

L. Fabius Cilo Septimianus. 
Suf. Kal. Mai. Silius Messala. 

Suf. Kal. Jul. Aelius. 

Probus. 

Pertinax (aet. 66), emperor, reigned from 
January 1st to March 28th, when he was 
slain. Thereupon the praetorian troops 
put up the empire to sale, which was pur¬ 
chased by M. Didius Salvius Julianus. 

Julianus (aet. 56), emperor, reigned from 
March 28th to June 1st. 

Septimius Severus (aet. 46) is proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Pannonia. He 
comes to Rome and is acknowledged as 
emperor by the senate. After remaining 
a short time at Rome he proceeds to the 
East, where the legions had declared Pes- 
cennius Niger emperor. Severus confers 
the title of Caesar upon Clodius Albinus 
in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Septimius Severus Au¬ 
gustus II. 

D. Clodius Albinus Caesar. 

Severi 2. — Defeat and death of Niger. 
Severus lays siege to Byzantium, which 
continues to hold out after the death of 
Niger. 

Coss. Scapula Tertullus. 

Tineius Clemens. 

Severi 3. — Siege of Byzantium continued. 
Severus crosses the Euphrates, and subdues 
the Mesopotamian Arabians. 
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Coss. C. Domitius Dexter II. 

L. Valerius Messala Thrasia Prison. 

Severi 4. — Capture of Byzantium. Severus 

returns to Rome. He confers the title of 
Caesar upon his son Bassianus, whom he 
calls M. Aurelius Antoninus, but who is 
better known by his nickname Caracalla. 
Severus proceeds to Gaul to oppose Albi-* 
nus. 

Coss. Ap. Claudius Lateranus. 

.Rufinus. 

Severi 5. — Albinus defeated and slain by 
Severus, February 19th. Severus proceeds 
to the East to carry on war against the 
Parthians. 

Coss .Saturninus. 

_.Gallus. 

Severi 6. — Severus carries on the Parthian 
war with success: he takes Ctesiphon. 
Caracalla is declared Augustus, and his 
brother, L. Septimius Geta, Caesar. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Annulinus II. 

M. Aufidius Fronto. 

Severi 7.— Severus lays siege to Atra,but is 
repulsed. 

Coss. Ti. Claudius Severus. 

C. Aufidius Victorinus. 

Severi 8. — Severus continues in the East. 

Coss. L. Annius Fabianus. 

M. Nonius Arrius Mucinus. 

Severi 9. — Severus continues in the East 
with Caracalla. Caracalla receives the toga 
virilis. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Septim. Severus Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug. 

Severi 10.— Persecution of the Christians. 
Severus returns to Rome. He celebrates 
the Decennalia and the marriage of Cara¬ 
calla and Plautilla. 

Coss. C. Fulvius Plautianus II. 

P. Septimius Geta. 

Severi 11. — Plautianus slain. The arch of 
Severus celebrating his victories, is dedi¬ 
cated in this year. 

Origen (aet. 18) teaches at Alexandria. 

Coss. L, Fabius Cilo Septimianus II. 

M. Annius Flavius Libo. 

Severi 12. — The Ludi Saeculares are cele¬ 
brated. 

Cuss. Imp.Caes. M. Aurel.AntoninusAug.il. 

P. Septimius Geta Caesar. 

Severi 13. 

Coss. M. Nummius Albinus. 

Fulvius Aemilianus. 

Severi 14. 


Coss .Aper. 

. . . Maximus. 
Severi 15. — War in Britain. 


Tertullian publishes his work against 
Marcion. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Aug. III. 

P. Septimius Geta Caesar II. 

Severi 16. — Severus goes to Britain with his 
two sons Caracalla and Geta. 

Coss. Civica Pompeianua. 

Lollianus Aritus. 

Severi 17.—Severus invades Caledonia. Geta 
receives the title of Augustus, 
j Tertullian writes his treatise be PaUio. 
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Coss. M\ Acilius Faustinus. 

Triarius Rufinus. 

Severi 18. — The wall in Britain completed 
by Severus. 

Papinian, the jurist and the praefect of 
the praetorians, was with Severus in Bri¬ 
tain. 

Coss. (Q. Hedius Rufus) Lollianus Gentianus. 

Pomponius Bassus. 

Death of Severus (aet. 64) at Eboracum 
(York), February 4th. 

Caracalla (aet. 23), emperor ; but his bro¬ 
ther Geta (aet. 22) had been associated 
with him in the empire by their father. 
Caracalla and Geta return to Rome. 

Tertullian publishes his letter ad Sca- 
pulam. 

Coss. C. Julius Asper II. 

C. Julius Asper. 

Caracallae 2. — Geta murdered by his bro¬ 
ther’s orders. Papinian and many other 
distinguished men put to death. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug. IV\ 

D. Coelius Balbinus II. 

Suf. (M. Antonius Gordianus [postea 
Imp. Caes. Aug.] 

Helvius Pertinax.) 

Caracallae 3. — Caracalla goes to Gaul. 

Coss .Messalla. 

.Sabinus. 

Caracallae 4. — Caracalla attacks the Ale- 
maimi, visits Dacia and Thracia* and win¬ 
ters at Nicomedia. 

Coss .Laetus II. 

.Cerealis. 

Caracallae 5.— Caracalla goes to Antioch and 
thence to Alexandria. 

Coss. Vatius Sabinus II. 

Cornelius Anulinus. 

Caracallae 6. —Caracalla passes the Euphrates 
and makes war against the Parthians. He 
winters at Edessa. 

Coss. C. Bruttius Praesens. 

T. Messius Extricatus II. 

Caracalla (aet. 29) slain near Edessa, April 
8th. 

Mackinus (aet. 53) emperor. He confers 
the title of Caesar upon his son Diadume- 
nianus. He is defeated by the Parthians 
and purchases peace by the payment of a 
large sum of money. He then retires to 
Syria. 

Dion Cassius is at Rome at the time of 
Caracalla’a death. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M.Opil. Sev. Mac. Aug. II. 

C. Oclatinus Adventus. 

Suf. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus (Elagabalus) Aug. 

Sedition of the army during their winter in 
Syria : a great part espouses the cause- of 
Elagabalus. Macrinus is defeated near 
Antioch, June 8th, and is shortly after¬ 
wards put to death. 

Elagabalus (aet. 14) emperor. He win¬ 
ters at Nicomedia. 

Dion Cassius is governor of Pergaraus 
and Smyrna. 

Coss. Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus 
(Elagabalus) Aug. II. 

Q. Tineius Sacerdos II, 
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Elagabali 2. — Elagabalus comes to Rome. 
Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurel. Anton. (Elaga¬ 
balus) Aug. III. 

P. Valerius Eutychianus Comazon II. 
Elagabali 3. 

Coss . Gratus Sabinianus. 

Claudius Seleucus. 

Elagabali 4.—Elagabalus adopts and confers 
the title of Caesar upon Bassianus Alexia- 
nus (aet. 13), better known by the name 
of Alexander Severus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurel. Anton. (Elaga¬ 
balus) Aug. IV. 

M. Aurelius Alexander Caesar. 
Elagabalus (aet. 18) slain March 11th. 
Alexander Severus emperor (aet. 14). 
The jurists Ulpian and Paulus are 
among the counsellors of Alexander Seve¬ 
rus. 

Coss. L. Marius Maximus II. 

L. Roscius Aelianus. 

Alexandri 2. 

Coss. Claudius Julianus II. 

L. Bruttius Quinctius Crispinus. 
Alexandri 3. 

Coss .Fuscus II. 

.Dexter. 

Alexandri 4. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. II. 

.Marcellus II. 

Alexandri 5. — The Parthian empire over¬ 
thrown by Artaxerxes (Ardishir), who 
founds the new Persian kingdom of the 
Sassanidae. 

Origen at Antioch. 

Coss. .Albinus. 

.Maximus. 

Alexandri 6 . 

Coss .Modeatus II. 

.Probus. 

Alexandri 7.—Ulpian killed by the soldiers. 
Origen a presbyter. 

Coss. Imp.Caes.M.Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. III. 

Cassius Dio II. 

Alexandri 8 . 

Dion Cassius consul a second time: 
after his second consulship, he retired to 
Bithynia. 

Origen composes several works at Alex¬ 
andria. 

Coss. L. Virius Agricola. 

Sex. Catius Clementinus. 

Alexandri 9. 

Coss . . . . Claudius Pompeianus. 

T. FI. . . . Pelignianus. 

Alexandri 10. — Alexander marches against 
the Persians. 

Origen leaves Alexandria and settles at 
Caesareia. 

Coss. .Lupus. 

.Maximus. 

Alexandri 11.- 7 -Alexander defeats the Per¬ 
sians in Mesopotamia, and returns to An¬ 
tioch. 

Gregory of Neocaesareia is the disciple 
| of Origen at Caesareia. 

Coss. .Maximus. 

.Patemus. 

Alexandri 12.—Alexander returns to Rome 
and triumphs. 


Birth of Porphyry. 

Coss .Maximus II. 

(C. Coelius) Urbanus. 

Alexandri 13.—Alexander carries on war 
against the Germans. 

Coss .Severus. 

.Quinctianus. 

Alexander (aet. 27) slain by the soldiers in 
Gaul, February 10th. His mother Mam- 
raaea slain along with him. 

Maximinus, emperor. 

Origen writes his De Martyrio. 

Coss. Imp. Maximinus Pius Aug. 

.Africanus. 

Maxiraini 2. — Maximinus defeats the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Coss. (P. Titiua) Perpetuus. 

(L. Ovinius Ruaticus) Comelianus. 
Suf. Junius Silanua. 

Messius Gallicanus. 

Maximini 3. — Maximinus again defeats the 
Germans and winters at Sirmium. 

Coss .Pius. 

Proculus Pontianus. 

Suf. Ti. Claudius Julianus. 

. . Celsus Aelianus. 

Gordianus I. and II., father and son, were 
proclaimed emperors in Africa, and are 
acknowledged by the senate: they wero 
proclaimed in February and were slain in 
March. After their death, M. Clod ins 
Pupienus Maximus and D. Caelius Bal- 
binus are appointed emperors by the se¬ 
nate : they confer the title of Caesar upon 
Gordianus, a grandson of Gordianus 1. 
Maximinus hears of the elevation of the 
Gordians in his winter quarters at Sir¬ 
mium, and forthwith marches towards 
Italy. When he reaches Hemona, about 
240 miles from Sirmium, he hears of the 
elevation of Maximus and Balbinus. He 
reaches Aquileia (60 miles from Hemona), 
and is there slain by his soldiers along 
with his son Maximus, in April. Maxi¬ 
mus, the emperor, was then at Ravenna: 
he returns to Rome, and is slain along 
with Balbinus, about the middle of June. 
The soldiers proclaim 

Gordianus III. emperor (aet. 12). 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Antouius Gordianus 
(III.) Aug. 

M. Acilius Aviola. 

Gordiani 2. 

Philostratus flourished. 

Coss .Sabinus II. 

.Venustus. 

Gordiani 3. — Sedition in Africa suppressed. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Antonius Gordianus 
(III.) Pius Fel. 

Gordiani 4. — Gordian marries the daughter 
of MUitheus, and sets out to the East to 
carry on the war against the Persians. 
Sapor I. succeeds bis father Artaxerxes as 
king of Persia. 

Coss. C. Vettius Attious. 

C. Asinius Praetextatus. 

Gordiani 5. — Gordian, with the assistance 
Qf his father-in-law Misitheus, defeats the 
Persians. 

Plotinus is in Persia. 
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Coss. L. Annius Arrianus. 

C. Cervonius Papua. 

Gordiani 6 .— Death of Misitheus. 

Coss. (L. Armenius) Peregrinus. 

(A. Fulvius) Aemilianus. 

Gordian (aet. 18) is slain by the contrivance 
of Philip, the praetorian praefect in Meso¬ 
potamia, in the spring. 

Philippus I. emperor. Philip confers the 
title of Caesar upon his son, the younger 
Philip, and returns to Rome. 

Plotinus is at Rome. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Julius Philippus Aug. 

. . . Junius Titianus. 

Philippi 2. — War with the Carpi on the 
Danube. 

Coss .Praesens. 

.Albinus. 

Philippi 3. 

Origen (aet. Gl) composes his work 
against Celsus about this time. 

Coss . Imp. Caes. M. Julius Philippus Aug. II. 

M. Julius Philippus Caesar. 

Philippi 4. — Philip bestows the rank of 

| Augustus upon his son the younger Philip. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Julius Philippus (I.) 

I Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. M. Julius Philippus (II.) 
Aug. II. 

Philippi 5. — The Ludi Saeculares are cele¬ 
brated. 

Cyprian is appointed bishop of Carthage. 

Coss. (A. Fulvius) Aemilianus II. 

. . Junius Aquilinus. 

The two Philips are slain in September or 
October, at Verona. 

Decius, emperor. He confers the title of 
Caesar upon his son Hcrennius Etruscus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Messius Quintus Tra- 
janus Dccius Aug. II. 

Annius Maximus Gratus. 

Decii 2. — Great persecution against the 
Christians, in which Fabianus, bishop of 
Rome, perishes. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Messius Quintus Tra- 
janus Decius Aug. III. 

Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius 
Caesar. 

Decius carries on war against the Goths. He 
is slain in November, together with his 
son Hcrennius Etruscus. 

Gallus Trebonianus, emperor. The title 
of Augustus is conferred upon Hostilianus, 
a younger son of Decius. Gallus confers 
the title of Caesar upon his son Volusianus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Vibius Trebonianus 
Gallus Aug. II. 

C. Vibius Volusianas Caesar. 

Galli 2. — Volusianus is elevated to the rank 
of Augustus. Gallus returns to Rome. 
Commencement of a great pestilence, which 
rages for 15 years. Death of Hostilianus. 

Coss. Imp.Caes. C.VibiugVolusianusAug.II. 

M. Valerius Maximus. 

Galli 3.— Aemilianus is proclaimed em¬ 
peror in Moesia. Valerian us is pro¬ 
claimed emperor in Rhaetia. 

Death of Origen (aet. 68 ). 

Coss. Imp.Caes.P.Licmius Valerianus Aug.II. 

Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Gallienus A ug. 
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Aemilianus marches into Italy. Gallus and 
Volusianus slain by their own troops in 
February. Aemilianus slain by his own 
troops in May. Valerianus emperor. 
His son Gallienus is made Augustus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Valerianus 
Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. P.Licinius Gallienus Aug.I I. 

Valeriani et Gallieni 3. — The barbarians 
begin to invade the empire on all sides. 
The Goths invade Illyricum and Mace¬ 
donia. Gallienus is in Gaul. 

Coss . (M.) Valerius Maximus II. 

(M*. Acilius) Glabrio. 

Val. et Gallieni 4.—The Franks invade 
Spain. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Valerianus 
Aug. IV. 

Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Gallienus 
Aug. III. 

(Suf. a.d.XL K.Jun. M.Ulpius Cri* 
nitus. 

L. Domitius 
Aurelianus 
(qui postea 
Imp. Caes. 
Aug. app. e.) 

Val. et Gallieni 5. — Aurelian defeats the 
Goths. 

Coss. Memmius Tuscus. 

.Bassus. 

Val. et Gallieni 6. —Valerian sets out for 
the East, to carry on war against the Per¬ 
sians. Persecution of the Christians. 
While the empire is invaded by the bar¬ 
barians, and Valerian is engaged in the 
Persian war, the legions in different parts 
of the empire proclaim their own generals, 
emperors. These usurpers are known by 
the name of the Thirty Tyrants. Pos- 
tumus is proclaimed emperor in Gaul. The 
Goths take Trapezus. 

Martyrdom of Cyprian. 

Coss .Aemilianus. 

.Bassus. 

Val. et Gallieni 7. — The Goths plunder 
Bithynia. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Saecularis II. 

. . Junius Donatus (II.) 

Val. et Gallieni 8. — Snloninus, the son 
of Valerian, put to death by Postumus. 
Valerian is taken prisoner by Sapor, the 
Persian king. The Persians are driven 
back by Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra. 
Ingenuus and Regalianus are proclaimed 
emperors. 

Coss. Imp.Caes.P. Licinius GallienusAug.IV. 

L. Petronius Taurus Volusianus. 

Gallieni 9.— Macrianus, Valcns and Cal- 
pumius Piso are proclaimed emperors: the 
two latter are easily put down, but Ma ■ 
crianus marches from Syria to attack Gal¬ 
lienus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Gallienus Aug.V. 

.Faustinus. 

Gallieni 10. — Aureolus is proclaimed em¬ 
peror: he defeats and slays Macrianus 
with his two sons, in Illyricum. The Goths 
ravage Greece and Asia Minor. The 
Persians take and plunder Antioch. 
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Goss .Albinus II. 

Maximus Dexter. 

Gallieni 11. 

Porphyry is at Rome in this and the 
following year. 

Coss. Imp.Caes.P.Licinius Gallienus Aug. VI. 

.Satuminus. 

Gallieni 12.—Odenathus is declared Au¬ 
gustus. First council upon Paul of Sa- 
mosata. 

Coss. P. Licinius Valerianus Valeriani Aug. 
f. II. 

(L. Caesonius) Lucillus (Macer Ruft- 
nianus.) 

Gallieni 13. — Postumus continues emperor 
in Gaul and repels the barbarians: he as¬ 
sociates Victorious with him in the empire. 

Death of Dionysius of Alexandria. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. P. Licinius Gallienus VII. 

.Sabinillus. 

Gallieni 14. 

Coss .Patemus. 

.Arcesilaus. 

Gallieni 15.—Odenathus is slain, and is 
succeeded by his wife Zenobia, who governs 
with Vabalathus. Postumus is slain: 
many usurpers in succession assume the 
empire in Gaul: it is at last in possession 
of Tetricus. 

Coss .Patemus II. 

.Marinianus. 

Gallienus slain in March by the arts of 
Aureolus. 

Claudius II., snrnamed Gothicus, emperor. 
Aureolus slain. Claudius defeats the Ale- 
manni. 

Porphyry retires to Sicily. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Chiudius Aug. 11. 

.Patemus. 

Claudii 2. — Claudius gains a great victory 
over the Goths. Zenobia invades Egypt. 

Coss .Antiochianus. 

.Orfitus. 

Claudius again defeats the Goths. Death of 
Claudius at Sirmium in the summer. Aure 
lian proclaimed emperor at Sirmium, and 
Quintillus, the brother of Claudius, at 
Rome. Quintillus puts an end to his own 
life. 

Aurblian emperor. He comes to Rome 
and then proceeds to Pannonia to repel the 
barbarians. Before the end of the year 
he returns to Italy to attack the Marco- 
manni and Alemanni, who are in Italy. 

Death of Plotinus in Campania. 

Paul of Samosata deposed. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Domitius Aurelianus 
Aug. II. 

Ceionius Virius Bassus II. 

Aureliani 2.—Aurelian defeats the Marco- 
manni and Alemanni in Italy. Aurelian 
returns to Rome and begins to rebuild the 
walls. 

Coss .Quietus. 

.Volduroianus. 

Aureliani 3.—Aurelian goes to the East and 
makes war upon Zenobia, whom he defeats 
and besieges in Palmyra. Horans das sue* 
ceeds Sapor as king of Persia. 

Manes flourished. 
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Coss. M. Claudius Tacitus (qui postea Imp. 

Caes. Aug. app. e.). 

. . Placidianus. 

Aureliani 4.—Aurelian takes Zenobia pri¬ 
soner. He proceeds to Egypt and puts down 
the revolt of Firmus. Varanes I. succeeds 
Hormisdas as king of Persia. 

Longinus put to death on the capture of 
Palmyra. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Domitius Aurelianus 

Aug. II. 

C. Julius Capitolinus. 

Aureliani 5. — Aurelian goes to Gaul, to put 
down Tetricus, who had reigned thero 
from the end of A. D. 267. Submission 
of Tetricus. Aurelian returns to Rome 
and triumphs : both Zenobia and Tetricus 
adorn his triumph. Aurelian founds a 
temple to the Sun. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. L. Domitius Aurelianus 

Aug. III. 

T. Nonius Marcellinus. 

Suf. Aurelius Gordianus. 

Vettius Cornificius Gordianus. 

Aurelian slain .in March. After an inter¬ 
regnum of six months, M. Claudius Tacitus 
is proclaimed emperor. 

Tacit us emperor. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Claudius Tacitus Aug. II. 

.Aemilianus. 

* Suf, Aelius Scorpianus. 

Death of Tacitus. Florianus, the brother of 
Tacitus, is proclaimed emperor at Rome, 
and M. Aurelius Probus in the East. 
Florianus sets out to the East to oppose 
Probus, but is Blain at Tarsus. 

Probus emperor. Varanes II. succeeds 

Varanes I. as king of Persia. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Probus Aug. 

M. Aurelius Paullinus. 

Probi 2. — Probus defeats the barbarians in 
Gaul. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Probus 

Aug. II. 

.Lupus. 

Probi 3. — Probus defeats the barbarians in 
Illyricum. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Probus 

Aug. III. 

.Nonius Patemus II. 

Probi 4. — Probus reduces the Isaurians 
and the Blemmyae. Saturninus revolts in 
the East. 

Coss .Messalla. 

.Gratus. 

Probi 5. — Saturninus is slain. Probus re¬ 
turns to Rome and then proceeds to Gaul, 
where he puts down the revolt of Pro- 
culus and Bonosus either in this year or 
the following. 

Cyrillus is bishop of Antioch. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Probus 

Aug. IV. 

.Tiberianua. 

Probi 6. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Probus 

Aug. V. 

...... Victorious. 

Probus is slain at Sirmium in September 
Car us, emperor. # 
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Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Carus Aug. 

M. Aurelius Carinus Oari Aug. f. 
Caesar. 

Suf. M. Aurelius Numerianus Cari 
Aug. f. Caesar. 

Matronianus. 

Carinus and Numerianus, the sons of Carus, 
are associated with their father in the 
empire. Carinus is sent into Gaul; and 
Carus, with Numerianus, proceeds to the 
East. Carus subdues the Sarniatians on 
his march from Sirmium to the East. 
Carus carries on the war against the Per¬ 
sians with success but dies hear Ctesi- 
phon. 

Coss . Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Carinus 
Aug. II. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Numerianus 
Aug. II. 

Suf C. Valerius Diocletian us (qui 
posted Imp. Aug. app. est). 

Annius Bassus. 

(Suf. M. Aur. Valer. Maximianus 
[qui postea Imp. Caes. Aug. 
app. e.]. 

M. Junius Maximus.) 

Numerianus returns from Persia with the 
army, but is slain by Aper at Perinthus in 
the beginning of September. 

Diocletian emperor. 

Coss . Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. II. 

.Aristobulus. 

Diocletiani 2. — War between Diocletian 
and Carinus in Moesia. Carinus is slain. 
Diocletian winters at Nicomedia. 

Coss . M. Junius Maximus II. 

Vettius Aquilinus. 

Diocletiani 3. — Maximianus is declared 
Augustus on April 1st, and is Bent by 
Diocletian into Gaul. Maximianus defeats 
the barbarians in Gaul. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Val. Diocletianus 
Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 

. Au #* 

Diocletiani 4 : Maxiiniani 2. — Maximianus 
again defeats the barbarians in Gaul. 
Carausius assumes the purple in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. II. 

Pomponius Januarius. 

Diocletiani 5: Maximiani 3.— Preparations 
of Maximianus against Carausius. 

Coss. M. Macrius Bassus. 

L. Ragonius Quintianus. 

Diocletiani 6 .* Maximiani 4. — Naval war 
between Carausius and Maximianus. Ca¬ 
rausius defeats Maximianus. 

Mamertinus delivers his Pancgyricus 
Maaimiano. 

Coss . Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. IV. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. III. 

Diocletiani 7 : Maximiani 5. — The em¬ 
perors grant peace to Carausius and allow 
him to retain independent sovereignty. 

Lactantiua flourished in the reign of 
Diocletian. 
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Coss .Tiberianus II. 

Cassius Dio. 

Diocletiani 8: Maximiani 6. — Diocletian 
and Maximianus have a conference at 
Milan. Maximianus celebrates the Quin- 
quennalia. 

Mamertinus delivers the Genethliacus 
Mcurimiano. 

Coss .Hannibalianus. 

.Asclepiodotus. 

Diocletiani 9: Maxiiniani 7. — Constantius 
Cldorus and Galerius are proclaimed 
Caesars ; and the government of the Ro¬ 
man world is divided between the two 
Augusti and the two Caesars. Diocletian 
had the government of the East, with 
Nicomedia as his residence : Maximianus, 
Italy and Africa, with Milan as his resi¬ 
dence : Constantius, Britain, Gaul and 
Spain, with Treves as his residence: 
Galerius, lllyricum and the whole line of 
the Danube, with Sirmium as his resi¬ 
dence. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. V. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. IV. 

Diocletiani 10 : Maximiani 8. — Carausius 
is slain by Allectus, who assumes the 
purple, and maintains the sovereignty in 
Britain for three years. Varanes III. 
succeeds Varanes II. as king of Persia, 
and is himself succeeded by Narses in the 
course of the same year. 

Coss. FI. Val. Constantius Caesar. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Caesar. 

Diocletiani 11 : Maximiani 9. 

Coss .Tuscus. 

.Anulinus. 

Diocletiani 12: Maximiani 10. — Defeat of 
the Carpi. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. VI. 

FI. Val. Constantius Caesar II. 

Diocletiani 13: Maximiani 11. — Constan- 
tius recovers Britain. 

Arnobius published his work Adversus 

Genies. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. V. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Caesar II. 

Diocletiani 14: Maximiani 12. — Diocletian 
defeats Achilleus in Egypt. Maximianus 
defeats the Quinquegentiani in Africa. 
Galerius carries on war against the Per¬ 
sians unsuccessfully. 

Eumenius delivers the Panegyricus Con- 
stantio. 

Coss. Anicius Faustus (II.). 

Virius Gallus. 

Diocletiani 15; Maximiani 13. — Galerius 
collects fresh forces and defeats the Per¬ 
sians in Armenia. Narses concludes a 
peace with the Romans. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. VII. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VI. 

Diocletiani 16: Maximiani 14.—-Defeat oi 
the Marcomanni. 
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Eumenius delivers his oration Pro In- 
staurandis Scholia. 

Coss. FI. Val. Constantius Caesar III. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Caesar III. 

Diocletiani 17: Maximiani 15. 

Cm .Titianus II. 

.Nepotianus. 

Diocletiani 18: Maximiani 16. — Hormis- 
das II. succeeds Narses king of Persia. 

Cuss. FI. Val. Constantius Caesar IV. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Caesar IV. 

Diocletiani 19: Maximiani 17. — Diocletian 
and Maximianus triumph. 

Coss . Imp. Cues. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. VIII. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VII. 

Diocletiani 20 : Maximiani 18. — Persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians. Diocletian cele¬ 
brates the Vicennalia at Rome. 

Cuss. Imp. Caes. C. Valerius Diocletianus 
Aug. IX. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VIII. 

Diocletani 21: Maximiani 19. — Diocletian 
enters upon his consulship at Ravenna, on 
January 1st, and is at Nicomedia at the 
close of the year. 

Coss. FI. Val. Constantius Caesar V. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Caesar V. 

Diocletian abdicates at Nicomedia on May 
1st, and compels Maximianus to do the 
same. Constantius and Galerius, the Cae¬ 
sars, are declared Augusti ; and Severus 
and Maximinus Daza aro declared the 
Caesjirs. 

Constantius I. and Galerius emperors. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantius 
Aug. VI. 

Imp. Caes. Gal. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VI. 

Suf. P. Cornelius Anulinus. 

Constantii 2 : Galerii 2. — Death of Con¬ 
stantius at York in Britain. Constan¬ 
tin us, who was in Britain at the time, 
assumes the title of Caesar, and is acknow¬ 
ledged as Caesar by Galerius. Severus, 
the Caesar, was proclaimed Augustus by 
Galerius. Maxentius, the son of Maxi¬ 
mianus, is proclaimed emperor by the 
praetorian troops at Rome, but his autho¬ 
rity is not recognised by the two Augusti 
and the two Caesars. — The commence¬ 
ment of Constantine’s reign is placed in this 
year, though he did not receive the title of 
Augustus till a. d. 308. 

Constantinus I. begins to reign. 

Vopiscus publishes the life of Aurelian. 

Coss. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus IX. 

FI. Val. Constantinus Caesar. 

Constantini 2: Galerii 3. — Severus is de¬ 
feated and slain by Maxentius in Italy. 
Galerius makes an unsuccessful attack 
upon Rome. 

Licinius is declared Augustus by Galerius. 
Galerius confers the title of Filii Auyus- 
iorurn upon Constantine and Maximinus. 

Coss. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus X. 

Imp. Caes. Gal. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VII. 
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Constantini 3 : Galerii 4 : Licinii 2. — Gap 
lerius declares Constantine and Maxi- 
minus Augusti. There are thus four 
Augusti: 1.Galerius. 2.Licinius. 3.Con¬ 
stantine. 4. Maximinus, besides the 
usurper Maxentius. 

Annus I. post consulatum. M. Aur. Val.Max¬ 
imiani X. 

Imp.C.G.V. Maxi¬ 
miani Aug. VII. 

Constantini 4 : Galerii 5 : Licinii 3.—Sapor 
II. succeeds Hormisdas II. as king of 
Persia. 

Annus II. post consulatum M. Aur. Val. 

Maximiani X. 

Imp. C. G. V. 
Maximiani 
Aug. VII. 

Constantini 5: Galerii 6 : Licinii 4. —Maxi¬ 
mianus, the colleague of Diocletian, is put 
to death at Massilia. 

Eumenii Paneyi/ricus Constantino. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Gal. Val. Maximianus 
Aug. VIII. 

(Imp. Caes. Val. Licinianus Licinius 
Aug.) 

Constantini 6: Licinii 5. — Edict to 6top 
the persecution of the Christians. Death 
of Galerius. Licinius and Maximinus 
divide the East between them. 

Eumenii Graliarum Actio Constantino. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantinus 
Aug. II. 

Imp. Caes. Val. Licinianus Licinius 
Aug. II. 

Constantini 7: Licinii 6. — War of Con¬ 
stantine and Maxentius. Constantine 
inarches into Italy. Maxentius is finally 
defeated at Saxa Rubra, not far from the 
Cremera, and perishes in his flight, in the 
Tiber, October 27. The Indictions com¬ 
mence September 1st. 

Iamblichus flourished. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantinus 
Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. Val. Licinianus Licinius 
Aug. hi. 

Constantini 8: Licinii 7. — Constantine and 
Licinius meet at Milan : Licinius marries 
Constantia, the sister of Constantine. 
War between Licinius and Maximinus: 
the latter is defeated at Heracleia on 
April 30th, and dies a few months after¬ 
wards at Tarsus. Constantine and Licinius 
thus become the sole Augusti. Edict in 
favour of the Christians. Death of Dio¬ 
cletian. 

Coss. C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus II. 

.Annianus. 

Constantini 9 : Licinii 8. — War between 
Constantine and Licinius. Licinius is de¬ 
feated first at Cibalis in Pannonia, and 
afterwards at Adrianople. Peace is then 
concluded on condition that Licinius should 
resign to Constantine IHyricum, Mace¬ 
donia, and Achaia. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantinus 
Aug. IV. 

Imp. Caes. Val. Licinianus Licinius 
Aug. IV. 
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Constantini 10 : Licinii 9. 

Coss .Sabinus. 

.Rufinus. 

Constantini 11: Licinii 10. 

Coss. . ..Gallicanus. 

.Bassus. 

Constantini 12: Licinii 11. — The rank of 
Caesar is conferred upon Crispusand Con¬ 
stantine, the sons of the emperor Constan¬ 
tine; and upon Licinius, the son of the 
emperor Licinius. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. Val. Licinianus Licinius 
Aug. V. 

FI. Jul. Crispus Caesar, 

Constantini 13: Licinii 12. 

Coss. Imp.Caes. Fl.Val.Constantinus Aug.V. 

FI. Val. Licinianus Licinius Caesar. 

Constantini 14: Licinii 13. 

Coss. Imp.Caes. Fl.Val.Constantinus Aug. VI. 

FI. Cl. Constantinus Caesar. 

Constantini 15: Licinii 14. — Crispus de¬ 
feats the Franks in Gaul. 

Coss. FI. Jul. Crispus Caesar II. 

FI. Cl. Constantinus Caesar II. 

Constantini 16: Licinii 15. 

Nazarii Paneyyricus Constantino. 

Coss. Petronius Probianus. 

Anicius Julianus. 

Constantini 17: Licinii 16. — Constantine 
defeats the Sarmatians, and pursues them 
across the Danube 

Coss. Acilius Severus. 

Vettius Rufinus. 

Constantini 18. — War between Constantine 
and Licinius. Constantine defeats Licinius 
near Adrianople on July 3rd, and again at 
Chalcedon on September 18th. Licinius 
surrenders himself to Constantine. Con- 
stantius, the son of Constantine, is ap¬ 
pointed Caesar November 8th. Constan¬ 
tine is now sole Augustus, and his three 
sons Crispus, Constantine and Constantius 
are Caesars. 

Coss. FI. Jul. Crispus Caesar III. 

FI. Cl. Constantinus Caesar III. 


Constantini 19. — Licinius is put to death 
by command of Constantine. 

Coss .Paullinus. 

.Julianus. 

Constantine 20.—The Vicennalia of Con¬ 


stantine. The Christian council of Nicaea 
(Nice): it is attended by 318 bishops 
and adopts the word dfioowtov. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantinus 
Aug. VII. 

FI. Jul. Constantinus Caesar. 

Constantini 21. — Constantine celebrates the 
Vicennalia at Rome. Crispus and the 
younger Licinius are put to death. Con¬ 
stantine leaves Rome, and never returns 
to it again. 

Coss .Constantinus. 

.Maximus. 

Constantini 22.—Death of Fausta. Con¬ 
stantine founds Helenopolis in honour of 
his mother Helena. 

Coss. .Januarinus. 

.Justus. 

Constantini 23. 

Libanius (aet. 14) is at Antioch. 
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Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Val. Constantinus 
Aug. VIII. 

FI. Cl. Constantinus Caesar IV. 

Constantini 24. 

Coss . Gallicanus. 

.Symraachus. 

Constantini 25. —Dedication of Constanti¬ 
nople, which Constantine makes the capital 
of his empire. 

Coss. (Annius) Bassus. 

.Ablavius. 

Constantini 26.—Birth of Julian. 

Birth of Hieronymus (St. Jerome). 

Coss. ....... Pacatianus. 

.Hilarianus. 

Constantini 27.—War with the Goths: they 
are defeated by Constantine Caesar. 

Coss. FI. Jul. Delmatius (qui postea Caesar 
app. e.). 

.... . Zenophilus. 

Constantini 28.— Constans, the son of Con¬ 
stantine, is made Caesar. Famine and 
pestilence in Syria. 

Coss. L. Ranius Acontius Optatus. 

Anicius Paullinus. 

Constantini 29.—The Sarmatians receive 
settlements in the empire. Calocaerus, a 
usurper in Cyprus, is slain by Delmatius. 

Coss. Julius Constantius. 

Ceionius Rufus Albinus. 

Constantini 30. — The Tricennalia of Con¬ 
stantine. Delmatius or Dalmatius, and 
llanniballianus, the nephews of the em¬ 
peror, are made Caesars. A fresh distri¬ 
bution of the provinces made among the 
five Caesars. 

Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, is 
deposed by the council at Tyre and goes 
into exile. 

Coss. FI. Popillius Nepotianus. 

.Facundus. 

Constantini 31.—Marriage of Constantius. 

Coss .Felicianus. 

T. Fabius Titianus. 

Death of Constantine in May: he is bap¬ 
tized before his death by Eusebius of Ni- 
comedeia. He was at the time making 
preparations for war with the Persians. 

Constantinus II., Constantius II. and 
Constans are declared Augusti. The 
Caesars Delmatius and Hanniballianus and 
the other relations of the late emperor 
are put to death. 

Coss .Ursus. 

.Poleinius. 

Constantini II., Constantii II., Constants 2. 
— Constantius carries on the war against 
the Persians. First siege of Nisibis by 
the Persians. 

Athanasius returns from exile. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. ConstantiusAug.il. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constans Aug. 

Constantini II., Constantii II., Constantis 3 
— Constantius carries on the war against 
the Persians. Constantine is at Treves 
and Constans at Sirmium. 

Coss ..Acindynus. 

L. Aradius Val. Proculus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 4.—War between 
Constantine II. and Constans, Constau- 
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tine II. is defeated and slain: Constam 
in consequence becomes sole emperor of the 
West. 

Acacius succeeds Eusebius as bishop of 
Caesareia. 

Cos8. Antonius Marcellinus. 

Petronius Probinus. 

Constantii II.,Constantis5.—Constans carries 
on war against the Franks. A law against 
Pagan sacrifices promulgated. Arian synod 
of Antioch. Athanasius is deposed by the 
synod of Antioch: he goes to Rome and is 
protected by Constans. 

Cos8. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantins Aug.TII. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constans Aug. II. 

Constantii II., Constantis 6.—Constans de¬ 
feats the Franks. Sedition at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Cosb, M. Maecius Memmius Furius Placidus. 

(FI. Pisidius) Romulus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 7. — Constans in 
Britain carries on war against the Piets 
and Scots. 

Firmicus Matemus addresses his work 
De Errore Profanarum licligionum to Con- 
stantius and Constans. 


Coss. .Leontius. 

.Sallustius. 

Constantii II., Constantis 8. — Earthquake 
in Pontus. 

Coss. . Amantius. 

.Albinus. 


Constantii II., Constantis 9 .— Earthquakes 
in Greece and Italy. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantins Aug. IV. 
Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constans Aug. III. 

Constantii II., Constantis 10. — Second siege 
of Nisibis by the Persians. 

Libanius is at Nicomedeia. 

Coss .Rufinus. 

.Eusebius. 

Constantii II., Constantis 11. — Council of j 
Sardica, which pronounced the Council of 
Nice to be sufficient. 

Athanasius restored by the Council of 
Sardica. 

Themistius's oration irepl <pi\avdpa>irlas. 

Coss. FI. Philippus 
FI. Salia. 

Constantii II., Constantis 12.—The Persians 
invade Mesopotamia: battle of Singara. 

Prudentius born. 

Coss .Limenius. 

Aco Catulinus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 13. 

Libanius’s Panegyric upon Constantius 
and Constans. 

Athanasius returns to Alexandria. 

Coss .Sergius. 

.Nigrinianus. 

Constantii II. 14.—Death of Constans at 
Helena. 

Magnentius assumes the purple at Augusto- 
dunum (Autun) in Gaul, Nepotianus at 
Rome, and Vetranio at Mursa in Pan- 
nonia. Nepotianus is slain in 28 days 
after his elevation. Constantius marches 
to the West and deposes Vetranio in De¬ 
cember, 10 months after his elevation. 
Third siege of Nisibis by the Persians 
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during the absence of Constantius in the 
West. 

Coss. Magnentius Aug. 

Gaiso. 

Constantii II. 15.—Constantius appoints his 
cousin Gallus CaeBar, and sends him to the 
East to conduct the war against the Per¬ 
sians. Magnentius appoints his brother 
Deccntius Caesar. War between Con¬ 
stantius and Magnentius. Constantius 
defeats Magnentius at the battle of Mursa. 
Julian abandons Christianity. 

('css. Deccntius Caes. 

Paul lus. 

Constantii II. 16. — Constantius drives Mag¬ 
nentius into Gaul. Revolt of the Jews. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantius Aug. VI. 

FI. Jul. Constantius Gallus Caesar II. 

Constantii II. 17.—Magnentius is defeated 
by Constantius in Gaul, and puts an end 
to his own life. Marriage of Constantius 
and Eusebia. Gallus acts with cruelty 
at Antioch. 

Ammianus Marcellinus in the East with 
Ursicinus. 

Libanius is at Antioch. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantius 
Aug. VII. 

FI. Jul. Constantius Gallus Caesar III. 

Constantii II. 18.—Constantius is in Gaul 
in the early part of the year, and winters 
at Milan. By his orders Gallus is put to 
death at Pola in Istria. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Milan. 

Birth of Augustine. 

Coss. FI. Arbitio. 

FI. Lollianus. 

Constantii II. 19.—Silvanus assumes the 
purple in Gaul, but is slain. Julian is 
declared Caesar and appointed to the com¬ 
mand of Gaul. Synod of Milan, by which 
Athanasius is condemned. 

Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil of Cae¬ 
sareia study at Athens together. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantius Aug. 
VIII, 

FI. Cl. Julianus Caesar. 

Constantii II. 20.—First campaign of Ju¬ 
lian in Gaul. 

Athanasius is expelled from Alexandria 
and retires to the desert. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantius Aug. IX. 

FI. Cl. Julianus Caesar 11. 

Constantii II. 21.— Second campaign of Ju¬ 
lian : he defeats the Alemanni and crosses 
the Rhine. Constantius visits Rome. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Sirmium. 

Coss .Datianus. 

Neratius Cereal is. 

Constantii II. 22.—Third campaign of Ju¬ 
lian : he defeats the Franks and again 
crosses the Rhine. Constantius crosses 
the Danube and carries on war against 
the Quadi. Earthquake at Nicomedeia. 

Aurelius Victor flourished. 

Coss. FI. Eusebius. 

FI. Hypatius. 

Constantii II. 23. —Fourth campaign of Ju¬ 
lian : he crosses the Rhine a third time 
and lays waste the country of the Ale- 
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manni: he winters at Paris. Sapor in¬ 
vades Mesopotamia and takes Amida after 
a long siege. Synods of Arirainum and 
Seleuceia. 

Ammianus Marcellinus serves in the 
war against Sapor. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jul. Constantius Aug. X. 

FI. Cl. Julianus Caesar III. 

Constantii II. 24.—Julian is proclaimed 
Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. Con¬ 
stantius winters at Constantinople and 
carries on war in person against Sapor. 
Successes of the Persians, who take Sin- 
gara. Constantius winters at Antioch. 

Coss. FI. Taurus. 

FI. Florentius. 

Preparations for war between Constantius 
and Julian. Constantius sets out for Eu¬ 
rope, but dies on his march in Cilicia. 
Julian meantime had moved down the 
Danube to Sirmium and heard of the 
death of Constantius before reaching Con¬ 
stantinople. 

J ulianus emperor. 

Aurelius Victor still alive. 

Coss. Cl. Mamertinus. 

FI. Nevitta. 

Juliani 2.—Julian spends the first part of 
the year at Constantinople and then sets 
out for Antioch, where he winters. lie 
favours the Pagans. 

Julian wrote his Caesarea , and many of 
his other works in this year. 

Libanius is patronised by Julian. 

Athanasius, who had returned to Alex¬ 
andria, is driven out again by Julian. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Cl. Julianus Aug. IV. 

FI. Sallustius. 

Julian attempts to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem. He sets out from Antioch 
against the Persians, enters Mesopotamia, 
takes several towns, crosses the Tigris, but 
is obliged to retreat through want of pro¬ 
visions : in his retreat he is slain. 

Jovian emperor. He is compelled to con¬ 
clude a disgraceful peace with the Per¬ 
sians : he winters at Ancyra. 

Athanasius is restored by Jovian. 

f7oss. Imp. Caes. FI. Jovianu3 Aug. 

FI. Varronianus Joviani Aug. f. N. P. 

Jovian dies in February. 

Valentinian I. is proclaimed emperor on 
February 6th. He associates his brother 
V a lens with him in the empire. Valen¬ 
tinian undertakes the government of the 
West and gives to Valens the East. 

Eutropius concludes his history. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Valentinianus Aug. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Valens Aug. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 2.—Valentinian sets 
out to Gaul to repel the Alemanni. Re¬ 
volt of Procopius in the East. War be¬ 
tween Valens and Procopius. 

Libanius (aet. 51) composes bis Funeral 
Oration on Julian. 

Coss. Fl.Gratianus Valentiniani Aug.f. N. P. 

Dagalaiphus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 3.—The Alemanni 
are defeated in Gaul. Procopius is de¬ 
feated and slain. 
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Apollinarius the heretic flourished. 

Coss. FI. Lupicinus. 

FI. Jovinus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 4.—Valens carries 
on war against the Goths. In Britain 
Theodosius defeats the Piets and Scots. 
Gratianus, the son of Valentinian, is 
declared Augustus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Valontinianus Aug. II. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Valens Aug. II. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 5: Gratiani 2.— 
Second campaign of the Gothic war. The 
Alemanni take and plunder Moguntiacum. 
Valentinian crosses the Rhine and defeats 
the Alemanni. 

Coss. FI. Valentinianus Valentiniani Aug. 
f. N. P. 

.Victor. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 6: Gratiani 3.— 
Third campaign of the Gothic war. Va¬ 
lentinian fortifies the Rhine. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Valentinianus Aug. III. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Valens Aug. Ill. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 7 : Gratiani 4.—Va¬ 
lens concludes a peace with the Goths. 
Irruption of the Saxons : they are routed 
by Severus. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Gratianus Aug. II. 

Sex. Anicius Pctronius Probus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 8: Gratiani 5.— 
Valentinian passes the Rhine. 

Coss. FI. Domitius Modestus. 

FI. Arintheus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 9: Gratiani 6.— 
Revolt of Firmus in Mauritania. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Valentinianus Aug. IV. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Valens Aug. IV. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 10 r Gratiani 7* — 
Theodosius sent against Firmus. 

Death of Athanasius on May 2nd. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Gratianus Aug. III. 

C. Equitius Valens. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 11 : Gratiani 8.— 
The Quadi and Sarmatians invade Pan- 
nonia. Murder of Para, king of Armenia, 
by order of Valens. 

Coss. Post Consulatum Gratiani III. 

Equitii. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 12 : Gratiani 9.— 
Valentinian goes to Camuntum and re¬ 
presses the barbarians. He dies at Bre- 
getio November 17th. 

Valentinian II., the younger son of Va¬ 
lentinian I., is proclaimed Augustus. 

Ambrosius bishop of Milan. 

Epiphanius writes Uepl alpecrcwv. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Valens Aug.V. 

Imp. Caes. FI. Valentinianus (II.) Aug. 

Valentis 13: Gratiani 10: Valentiniani II. 

2. —The Huns expel the Goths. The 
Goths cross the Danube and are allowed 
by Valens to settle in Thrace. Theodo¬ 
sius slain at Carthage. 

Coss. Imp. Caes. FI. Gratianus Aug. IV. 

FI. Merobaudes. 

Valentis 14: Gratiani 11: Valentiniani II 

3. —The Goths rebel: war with the Goths. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Valens Aug. V. 

Imp. FI. Valentinianus (II.) Aug. II. 

Valentis 15:* Gratiani 12: Valentiniani II. 
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4 . — The Goths defeat the Romans with 
immense slaughter near Adrianople: Va- 
lens falls in the battle. Gratian had pre¬ 
viously defeated the Lentienses Alemanni 
at Argentaria, and was advancing to the 
assistance of Valens, when he heard of the 
death of the latter. 

Ammianus Marcellinus concludes his 
history. 

The Chronieon of Hieronymus ends at 
the death of Valens. 

379 Co8$. D. Magnus Ausonius. 

Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius. 

Gratiani 13: Valentiniani II. 5: Theodosii 

I. 1. 

Theodosius I. is proclaimed Augustus by 
Gratianus, and placed over the East. 
Theodosius defeats the Goths. The Lom¬ 
bards appear. Artaxerxes succeeds Sa¬ 
por II. as king of the Persians. 

Ausonius returns thank to Gratian, 
who had appointed him consul (ad Gra- 
tianurn gratiarum actio pro consulatu). 

380 Coss. Imp. FI. Gratianus Aug. V. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (1.) Aug. 

Gratiani 14: Valentiniani II. 6: Theodosii 
I. 2.— Theodosius again defeats the Goths. 
He expels the Arians from the churches, 
and i9 zealous for the Catholic faith. 

Death of Basil of Caesareia. 

301 Coss. FI. Syagrius. 

FI. Eucherius. 

Gratiani 15: Valentiniani II. 7: Theodosii 
I. 3. — Death of Athanaric, king of the 
Visi-Goths. Council of Constantinople. 

Gregory of Nazianzus is declared bishop 
of Constantinople : he withdraws into re¬ 
tirement, and Nectarius is chosen in his 
stead. 

382 Cosa. Antonius. 

Afranius Syagrius. 

Gratiani 16: Valentiniani II. 8: Theodosii 
1.4. — Peace with the Goths. Alaric 
begins to reign. 

Ausonius brought down his Fasti to 
the consuls of this year. 

383 Coss . FI. Merobaudes II. 

FL Satuminus. 

Valentiniani II. 9: Theodosii I. 5. — Arca- 
mus is proclaimed Augustus by his father 
Theodosius. Revolt of Maximus in Bri¬ 
tain. War between Gratianus and Maxi¬ 
mus in Gaul. Gratianus is slain. Theo¬ 
dosius makes a peace with Maximus, by 
which Maximus is acknowledged emperor 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, and Valenti- 
nian is secured in the possession of Italy 
and Africa. Accession of Sapor III. king 
of Persia. 

384 Cow. FI. Ricomer. 

FI. ClearchuB. 

Valentiniani II. 10: Theodosii I. 6.—Birth 
of Honorius, the son of Theodosius. Treaty 
with Persia. Symraaehus, praefect of the 
city, addresses the emperors, urging them 
to replace the altar of Victory in the se¬ 
nate ; but is opposed by Ambrose 

385 Coss. Imp. FI. Arcadius Aug. 

Bauto. 

Valentiniani II. lx; Theodosii 7.—Sacrifices 
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prohibited in the East by a law of Theo¬ 
dosius. 

Augustine is at Milan. 

386 Coss. FI. Honorius Theodosii Aug. f. N. P. 

Euodius. 

Valentiniani II. 12: Theodosii 8. — The 
Greothingi conquered on the Danube, and 
transplanted to Phrygia. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) visits Egypt 
and returns to Bethlehem. 

Chrysostom a presbyter. 

387 Coss. Imp. FI. Valentinianus (II.) Aug. III. 

Eutropius. 

Valentiniani II. 13: Theodosii 9.—Sedition 
at Antioch. Valentinian is expelled from 
Italy by Maximus. Theodosius prepares 
for war with Maximus. 

The orations of Libanius and Chrysos¬ 
tom respecting the riots at Antioch. 

388 Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (I.) Aug. II. 

Cynegius. 

Valentiniani II. 14: Theodosii 10. — War 
between Theodosius and Maximus. Maxi¬ 
mus is slain at Aquileia: his son Victor is 
slain in Gaul by ArbogaBtes, the general 
of Theodosius. Theodosius winters at Mi¬ 
lan. Accession of Varanes IV., king of 
Persia. 

389 Coss. FI. Timasius. 

FI. Promotus. 

Valentiniani II. 15: Theodosii I. 11.— 
Theodosius visits Rome. He winters at 
Milan. 

Drepanius delivers his Panegyricus at 
Rome in the presence of Theodosius. 

390 Coss. Imp. FI. Valentinianus (II.) Aug. IV. 

Neoterius. 

Valentiniani II. 16: Theodosii I. 12.— 
Massacre at Thessalonica by order of Theo¬ 
dosius : he is in consequence excluded 
from the church at Milan by Ambrose, 
for eight months. The temple of Serapis 
at Alexandria is destroyed. 

Death of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

391 Coss. Tatianus. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

Valentiniani II. 17: Theodosii I. 13.— 
Theodosius returns to Constantinople. 

392 Coss. Imp. FI. Arcadius Aug. II. 

FI. Rufinus. 

Theodosii I. 14.—Valentinian II. is slain 
by Arbogastes, who raises Eugenius to 
the empire of the West. 

Hieronymus writes his work De Viris 
Illustribus. 

393 Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (I). Aug. III. 

Abundantius. 

Theodosii I. 15. — Honorius is proclaimed 
Augustus by his father Theodosius. Pre¬ 
parations for war between Theodosius and 
Eugenius. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) publishes 
his work In Jovianum. 

394 Coss. Imp. FI. Arcadius Aug. III. 

Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. II. 

Theodosii I. 16. — War between Theodosius 
and Eugenius. Victory of Theodosius 
near Aquileia: Eugenius is slain, and 
Arbogastes kills himself two days after the 
battle. 
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Coss . Aniciii9 Hermogenianus Olybrius. 

Anicius Probinus. 

Death of Theodosius at Milan. 

Arcadius (aet. 18) and Honorius (aet. 11) 
emperors: Arcadius of the East, and 
Honorius of the West Honorius is com¬ 
mitted to the care of Stilicho. Marring** 
of Arcadius. Arcadius is at first governed 
by Rufinus, who is slain in November, and 
then by Eutropius. Alaric ravages Thrace 

j and the north of Greece. Stilicho crosses 
the Alps to attack him. 

Claudian, the poet, flourished. 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
flourished. 

Coss. Imp. FI. ArcadiusAug. IV. 

Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. III. 

Arcadii et Honorii 2. — Alaric ravages the 
south of Greece. Stilicho’s second expedi¬ 
tion against Alaric. 

Claudian’s Do III. Consulatu Honorii 
Aug. and In Rufinum. Hieronymus (St. 
Jerome) continues to write. 

Coss. FI. Caesarius. 

Nonius Atticus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 3. — Revolt of Gildo in 
Africa, and consequent scarcity of food at 
Rome. Birth of Flacilla, the daughter of 
Arcadius. 

Symmachus writes (Ep. iv. 4) to Stilicho. 

Death of Ambrose. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) continues to 
write. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. IV. 

FI. Eutychianus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 4.—Marriage of Honorius 
with Maria, the daughter of Stilicho. De¬ 
feat and death of Gildo. 

Claudian’s De IK Consulatu Honorii 
Aug ., Epithalamium Honorii Aug. et 
Maria?) De Bello Gildonico . 

ChryBostom succeeds Nestorius as bishop 
of Constantinople. 

Coss. Eutropius. In mag. occis. e. 

FI. Mallius Theodorus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 5. — Birth of Pulcheria, 

| the second daughter of Arcadius. Tribi- 
gildus ravages Phrygia. Fall of Eutro- 

I pius in his own consulship: he is first 
banished to Cyprus, and then recalled and 
put to death at Chalcedon. Accession of 
Yezdijird I., king of Persia. 

Claudian’s In FI. Mallii Theodori con- 
sulatum and In Entropium. 

Coss. FI. Stilicho. 

Aurelianus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 6. — Revolt of Gainas : 
he is defeated, and retires beyond the 
Danube. 

Claudian’s In Primum Consulatum FI. 
Stilichonis. 

Sulpicius Severus flourished. 

Coss. FI. Vincentius. 

FI. Fravitta. 

Arcadii et Honorii 7. — Gainas is slain in 
Thrace, and his head is brought to Con¬ 
stantinople. Birth of Theodosius II., the 
son of Arcadius. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Arcadius Aug. V. 

Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. V. 
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Arcadii et Honorii 8.—Alaric invades Italy. 

Hieronymus writes Ado. Rufinum , and 
other works. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. 

FI. Rumoridus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 9. — Battle of Pollentia, 
and retreat of Alaric. 

Claudian’s De Bello Getico. 

Prudentius writes* In Symmachum. 

Chrysostom is banished by means of 
Eudoxia: a tumult followed, and he is re¬ 
called. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. VI. 

Aristaenetus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 10. — Ravages of tho 
Isaurians. Death of Eudoxia. 

Claudian’s De VI. Consulatu Honorii 
Aug. 

Chrysostom is banished a second time. 

Coss. FI. Stilicho II. 

Anthemius. 

Arcadii et Honorii 11. — The ravages of the 
Isaurians continue. Radagaisus invades 
Italy, but is defeated by Stilicho. 

Chrysostom is in exile at Cucusus. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Arcadius Aug. VI. 

Anicius Petronius Probus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 12. — The ravages of 
the Isaurians continue. The Vandals 
enter Gaul. 

Chrysostom is in exile at Arabissus. 

Hieronymus writes Adversus Vigilan- 
tium . 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. VII. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. IT. 

Arcadii et Honorii 13. — The ravages of tho 
Isaurians continue. Revolt of Constan¬ 
tine in Britain. Death of Chrysostom on 
his way from Arabissus to Pity us. 

Coss. Anicius Bassus. 

FI. Philippus. 

Honorii 15: Theodosii II. 1. — Death of 
Arcadius and accession of Theodosius II. 
(aet. 7). Stilicho is slain at Ravenna. 
Alaric invades Italy and besieges Rome: 
he retires on the payment of a large sum 
of money. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. VIII. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. III. 

Honorii 15: Theodosii II. 2. — Alaric be¬ 
sieges Rome a second time, and by his in¬ 
fluence Attalu8 is proclaimed emperor, 
in place of Honorius. Placidia, the 
daughter of Theodosius I., is taken pri¬ 
soner by Alaric. Revolt of Gerontius in 
Spain: he proclaims Maximus emperor. 
The Vandals invade Spain. 

Coss. FI. Varanes. 

(Tertullus). 

Honorii 16: Theodosii II. 3. — Attalus is 
deposed. Alaric besieges Rome a third 
time, which he takes and plunders. Death 
of Alaric near Rhegium, on his way to 
Sicily. He is succeeded by Ataulphus. 

The history of Zosimus ends. 

Birth of Proclus. 

Cos. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. IV. 

sine collega. 


Honorii 17: Theodosii II. 4. — War be¬ 
tween the usurpers Constantine and Ge- 
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rontiua. Expedition of Constantius, the 
general of Honorius, against Constantine 
and Gerontius. Death of Constantine and 
Gerontius. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. IX. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. V. 

Honorii IB: Theodosii II. 5. — Jovinus is 
proclaimed emperor in Gaul. Ataulphus 
makes peace with Honorius and enters 
Gaul. 

Cyril succeeds Theophilus at Alex¬ 
andria. 

Coss. Lucius. 

Heraclianus. In. mag.occis. est. 

Honorii 19: Theodosii II. 6.—Jovinus is 
slain in Gaul by Ataulphus. Heraclianus 
revolts in Africa and invades Italy, but iB 
defeated and slain. 

Coss. FI. Constantius. 

FI. Constans. 

Honorii 20 : Theodosii II. 7. — Marriage of 
Ataulphus and Placidia, the daughter of 
Theodosius I. Attalus is again proclaimed 
emperor by Ataulphus. Ataulphus passes 
into Spain. Pulcheria, the sister of Theo¬ 
dosius II., is proclaimed empress at Con¬ 
stantinople. Persecution of the Christians 
in Persia. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. X. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. VI. 

Honorii 21: Theodosii II. 8.—Ataulphus 
is slain in Spain, and is succeeded by 
Wallia. 

Orosius writes his Apologia contra 
Pelagium dc ArUtrii Libertate. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. VII. 

Junius Quartus Palladius. 

Honorii 22: Theodosii II. 9. —Wallia 
makes peace with Honorius, restores to 
him his sister Placidia, and surrenders 
Attalus. 

Pelagius is in Palestine, where Hiero¬ 
nymus (St. Jerome) is still alive. 

Rutilius Numatianus writes his Itine- 
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rarium. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. XI. 

FI. Constantius II. 

Honorii 23: Theodosii II. 10. — Honorius, 
who has no children, gives his sister Pla¬ 
cidia in marriage to Constantius. War of 
the Goths in Spain. 

Orosius ends his history. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. XII. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. VIII. 

Honorii 24: Theodosii II. 11.—The Goths 
subdue Spain, and return to Gaul: death 
of Wallia, who is succeeded by Theodoric I. 
Aquitania is ceded to the Goths, whose 
king resides at Tolosa. 

Coss. Monaxius. 

Plintas. 

Honorii 25: Theodosii II. 12. — Birth of 
Valentinian III., the son of Constantius 
and Placidia. War between the Suevi 
and Vandals in Spain. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. IX. 

FI. Constantius III. 

Honorii 26 : Theodosii II. 18. — Accession 
of Varanes V., king of Persia. Persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians in Persia. 
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Coss. Eustathius. 

Agricola. 

Honorii 27: Theodosii II. 14 . —Constantius 
is declared Augustus, but dies at the end 
of seven months. Theodosius marries 
Eudocia (originally named Athenais). War 
with the Persians. 

Coss . Imp. FI. Honorius Aug. XIII. 

Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. X. 

Honorii 28 : Theodosii II. 15.— Birth of 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and 
Eudocia. Peace concluded with tho Per¬ 
sians. 

Coss. Asclepiodotus. 

FI. Avitus Marinianus. 

Honorii 29: Theodosii II. 16.—Death of 
Honorius in August. 

Coss. Castinus. 

Victor. 

Theodosii II. 17. — Valentinian, the son of 
Constantius and Placidia, is appointed 
Caesar by Theodosius, at Thessalonica. 
Joannes immediately assumes the purple at 
Ravenna. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XI. 

FI. Placidius Valentinianus Caesar. 

Theodosii II. 18: Valentiniani III. 1.— 
Valentinian III. is declared Augustus, 
and placed over the West. Defeat aud 
death of the usurper Joannes. Aetiua 
attacks the Goths in Gaul. 

Philostorgius concludes his history. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XII. 

Imp.FI. Placidius Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. II. 

Theodosii II. 19 : Valentiniani III. 2. 

Proclus studies at Alexandria. 

Coss. Hierius. 

Ardaburius. 

Theodosii II. 20 ; Valentiniani III. 3. — 
Revolt of Bonifacius in Africa. 

Coss. FI. Felix. 

Taurus. 

Theodosii II. 21 : Valentiniani III. 4.— 
Aetius carries on war in Gaul against the 
Franks. Death of Gunderic, king of the 
Vandals, and accession of Genseric. 

Nestorius, the heretic, appointed patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople. 

Coss. Florentius. 

Dionysius. 

Theodosii II. 22: Valentiniani III. 5. — 
The Vandals cross over into Africa under 
their king Genseric : they were called into 
Africa by Bonifacius. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XIII. 

Imp. FI. Placidius Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. III. 

Theodosii II. 23: Valentiniani III. 6. — 
Bonifacius is reconciled with Placidia, 
War of Bonifacius with the Vandals. 
Siege of Hippo. 

Death of Augustine (aet. 75). 

Coss. Bassus. 

FI. Antiochus. 

Theodosii II. 24 : Valentiniani III. 7 . — 
Capture of Hippo. Death of Bonifacius, 
who leaves Africa. The Vandals masters 
of the greater part of Africa, Council of 
Ephesus. 
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Nestorius is deposed at the council of 
Ephesus. 

Coss. Aetius. 

Valerius. 

Theodosii II. 25: Valentiniani III. 8. — 
War between Bonifacius and Aetius. 
Death of Bonifacius. 

Co8s. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XIV. 

Petronius Maximus. 

Theodosii II. 26 : Valentiniani III. 9. 

Coss. Ariovindus. 

Aspar. 

Theodosii II. 27: Valentiniani III. 10.— 
Attila and his brother Bleda become 
kings of the Huns. Honoria (aet. 16), the 
sister of Valentinian, is banished from 
Constantinople on account of inconti- 
nency: she is said in consequence to have 
written to Attila to offer herself as his 
wife, and to invite him to invade the em¬ 
pire. 

Vincentius Lirinensis writes adversus 
Haereticos. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XV. 

Imp. FI. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. IV. 

Theodosii II. 28: Valentiniani III. 11.— 
Peace with Oenseric. Aetius defeats the 
Burgundians in Gaul. 

Coss. FI. Anthemius Isidorus. 

Senator. 

Theodosii II. 29: Valentiniani III. 12.— 
War with the Burgundians and the Goths 
in Gaul. Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
lays siege to Narbo. 

Coss. Aetius II. 

Sigisbuldus. 

Theodosii II. 30: Valentiniani III. 13.— 
The war with the Burgundians and Goths 
continues. Aetius defeats the Burgun¬ 
dians, and raises the siege of Narbo. Gen- 
seric persecutes the Catholics in Africa. 
Valentinian comes to Constantinople and 
marries Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodo¬ 
sius. 

Proclus in Athens. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XVI. 

Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus. 

Theodosii II. 31 : Valentiniani III. 14.— 
The war with the Goths continues. The 
Codex Theodosianus is published. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XVII. 

Festus. 

Theodosii ,11. 32: Valentiniani III. 15.— 
Theodoric, who is besieged at Tolosa, 
sallies forth and defeats Litorius, the 
Roman general. Peace is made with the 
Goths. Carthage is taken by Genseric. 

Nestorius is still living in exile. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. V. 

Anatolius. 

Theodosii II. 33: Valentiniani III. 16.— 
Genseric invades Sicily. 

Leo is made bishop of Rome. 

Salvianus publishes his work De Gu- 
bemaiione Dei. 

Cbss. Cyrus sine conlega. 

Theodosii II. 34: Valentiniani III. 17.— 
War with the Vandals. The Huns under 
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Attila pass the Danube and lay waste 
Illyricum. 

Coss. Eudoxius. 

FI. Dioscorus. 

Theodosii II. 35: Valentiniani III. 18.— 
The Huns continue their ravages in Illy¬ 
ricum and Thrace. 

Coss. Petronius Maximus II. 

Paternus s. Paterius. 

Theodosii II. 36 : Valentiniani III. 19. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XVIIL 

Albinus. 

Theodosii II. 37: Valentiniani III. 20.— 
Eudocia retires to Jerusalem. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. VI. 

Nonius s. Nomus. 

Theodosii II. 38: Valentiniani III. 21. 

Coss. Ab'tius III. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

Theodosii II. 39: Valentiniani III. 22.— 
In Spain, the Vandals defeat Vitus, the 
Roman general, and lay waste the Roman 
dominions. The Britons beg assistance of 
Aetius to defend them against the Piets 
and Scots, but it is refused them. 

Coss. Callepius s. Alypius. 

Ardaburius. 

Theodosii II. 40: Valentiniani III. 23.— 
Attila crosses the Danube and lays waste 
the provinces of the Eastern empire in 
Europe: he penetrates as far as Ther¬ 
mopylae. Arrival of the Saxons in Britain. 

Coss. Rufius Praetextatus Postumianus. 

FI. Zeno. 

Theodosii II. 41 : Valentiniani III. 24.— 
Embassies to and from Attila. Rechia- 
rius, the king of the Suevi, ravages the 
Roman dominions in Spain. 

Priscus, the Byzantine writer, accom¬ 
panies the embassy to Attila. 

Coss. Protogenes. 

Asterius. 

Theodosii II. 42: Valentiniani III. 25.— 
A new embassy is sent to Constantinople. 
Council of Constantinople, which condemns 
Eutyches. Council of Ephesus, which 
condemns Flavianus. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. VII. 

Gennadius Avienus. 

Valentiniani III, 26: Marciani 1. — Death 
of Theodosius, who left no children. 

Marcian is declared emperor of the East: 
he marries Pulcheria. Attila threatens 
both the Eastern and Western empires. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Marcianus Aug. 

Adelphius. 

Valentiniani III. 27: Marciani 2. — Attila 
invades Gaul. He is defeated at Chalons 
by Aetius and Theodoric, the king of the 
Goths. Theodoric falls in the battle, and 
is succeeded by his son Torismond. Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, at which Marcian was 
present 

Coss . Asporacius. 

FI. Herculanus. 

Valentiniani III. 28: Marciani 3. — Attila 
invades Italy and takes Aquileia, after a 
siege of three months: after ravaging the 
4 u 
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whole of Lombardy, he recrosses the Alps. 
Death of Torismond and accession of Theo • 
doric II. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, was sent as am¬ 
bassador to Attila. 

453 Com. Vincomalus. 

Opilio. 

Valentiniani III. 29: Marciani 4. — Death 
of Attila and dispersion of his army. Death 
of Pulcheria. 

454 Com. Aetius. 

Studius. 

Valentiniani III. 30 : Marciani 5.—Aetius 
is slain by Valentinian. 

455 Goss. Imp. FI. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) 

Aug. VIII. 

Procopius Anthemius qui postea Imp. 

Aug. app. e. 

Marciani 6. — Valentinian is slain in March 
by Petronius Maximus, whose wife he 
had violated. 

Maximus is proclaimed emperor of the West, 
but is slain in July, when Genseric was 
approaching Rome. Genseric takes and 
plunders Rome. 

A vitus is proclaimed in Gaul emperor of 
the West, in July, through the means of 
Theodoric II., king of the Goths. 

Leo intercedes with Genseric. 

456 Co88. Varanes. 

Joannes. 

Marciani 7.—Theodoric invades Spain, con¬ 
quers the Suevi, and kills their king Re- 
chiarius. Ricimer, the commander of 
Avitus, gains a naval victory over Gen¬ 
seric. A vitus is deposed by means of P,i- 
cimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, the son-in-law of 
Avitus, writes his Panegyricus Avito. 

457 Cos8. FI. Constantinus. 

Rufus. 

Leonis 1: Majoriani 1. — Death of Marcian 
at the beginning of the year. 

Leo I., emperor of the East, is raised to the 
empire by Aspar. 

Majorian, emperor of the West, is raised 
to the empire by Ricimer. 

458 Cm. Imp. FI. Leo (I.) Aug. 

Imp. Jul. Majorianus Aug. 

Leonis 2: Majoriani 2. — The Vandals land 
in Africa and are defeated. Naval pre¬ 
parations of Majorian against the Van¬ 
dals. Majorian crosses the Alps in the 
winter, in order to settle the affairs of 
Gaul before invading Africa. Earthquake 
at Antioch. Accession of Firoze, or Pe- 
roses, as a king of Persia. 

Sidonius Apollinaris addresses his Pane - 
gyricus Mcyoriano. 

459 Coss. Patricius. 

FL Ricimer. 

Leonis 3; Majoriani 3. — Majorian defeats 
Theodoric II., king of the Goths; peace 
is concluded between Majorian and Theo¬ 
doric. 

460 Cos8. Magnus. 

Apollonius. 

Leonis 4: Majoriani 4. — Majorian marches 
into Spain, intending to pass over into 
Africa; but his fleet is completely de- 
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stroyed by the Vandals at Carthagena. 
Majorian concludes a treaty with Gen¬ 
seric ; he returns to Gaul and winters 
there. 

461 Co88. Severinus. 

Dagalaiphus. 

Leonis 5 : Majoriani 5. — Majorian returns 
to Italy where he is deposed and put to 
death by order of Ricimer, who raises 
Libius Severus to the empire. 

Severus, emperor of the West 

462 Cos8. Imp. FI. Leo (I.) Aug. II. 

Imp. Lib. Severus Aug. 

Leonis 6 : Seven 2. — Genseric renews the 
war and ravages Italy. Theodoric II. 
renews the war in Gaul, and obtains pos¬ 
session of Narbo. 

463 Coss. FI. Caecina Basilius. 

Vivianus. 

Leonis 7: Severi 3. —Theodoric II. attempts 
to obtain possession of the whole of the 
Roman dominion in Gaul, but is defeated 
by Aegidius. Theodoric rules over the 
greater part of Spain, 

464 Coss. Rusticus. 

FL Anicius Olyhrius. 

Leonis 8 : Severi 4. — Death of Aegidius. 

465 Coss. FI. Basiliscus. 

Herminericus s. Arminericus. 

Leonis 9. — Death of Severus. No emperor 
of the West is appointed for this and the 
following year: Ricimer keeps the power 
in his own hands. 

466 Coss. Imp. FI. Leo (I.) Aug. III. 

(Tatianus.) 

Leonis 10. — Theodoric II. is slain by his 
brother Euric, who succeeds him. 

467 Coss. Pusaeus. 

Joannes. 

Leonis 11: Anthemii 1. — Ricimer applies 
to Leo to appoint an emperor of the West: 
Leo appoints Procopius Anthemius. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West. He 
gives his daughter in marriage to Ricimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris comes to Rome. 

468 Coss. Imp. Proc. Anthemius Aug. II. sine 

conlega. 

Leonis 12: Anthemii 2. — War with Gen¬ 
seric. The Roman forces land in Africa, 
but the expedition fails through the miscon¬ 
duct of Basiliscus. 

Sidonius Apollinaris writes his Pane - 
gyricus Anthemio bis Consuli. 

469 Coss. FI. Marcianus. 

FI. Zeno (qui postea Imp. Caes. Aug. 
app. est.) 

Leonis 13: Anthemii 3.—Zeno, the Isaurian, 
afterwards the emperor, marries Ariadne, 
the daughter of Leo. This excites the 
jealousy of the powerful minister Aspar. 

470 Coss. Jordanes. 

Severus. 

Leonis 14: Anthemii 4 . — Euric, king of 
the Visigoths, takes Arelate and MasBilia, 
and defeats the Britons, who had come 
to the assistance of the provincials. 

471 Coss. Imp. FL Leo (I.) Aug. IV. 

Anicius Probianus. 

Leonis 15: Anthemii 5. — Aspar is slain by 
order of Leo. 
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472 


473 

474 


Coss. Foetus. 

Marcianus. 

Leonis 16.—War between Ricimer and An¬ 
themius. Ricimer appoints Anicius Oly- 
brius emperor, and lays siege to Rome, 
which he takes by storm, in July: Anthe¬ 
mius perishes in the assault. Both Ricimer 
and 01ybriu8 die later in the year. 

Coss. Imp. Leo (I.) Aug. V. sine conlega. 

Leonis 17.—Leo associates with him in the 
empire his grandson Leo. Glycerius is 
proclaimed emperor in the West. 

Coss. Imp. Leo. (11.) Aug. sine conlega. 

Death of Leo I. and accession of Leo II. 
The latter associates his father with him 
in the empire. Leo II. dies towards the 
end of the year, and is succeeded by Zeno. 
Glycerius is deposed and Julius Nbpos 
appointed emperor of the West 


A.D. 

475 

476 


Coss. Imp. Zeno Aug. II. sine conlega. 
Zenonis 2.-—Julius Nepos is deposed by 
Orestes, who makes his own son Romulus 
Augustulu8 emperor of the West. 

Coss. FI. Basiliscus II. 

Armatus. 

Zenonis 3.—The barbarians invade Italy 
under Odoacer. Orestes is defeated and 
slain. Romulus Augustulus is deposed. 
Odoacer is acknowledged as king of Italy. 
End of the Western Empire. 


The preceding Chronological Tables have 
been drawn up chiefly from the Fasti Hel • 
lenici and Fasti Romani of Mr. Clinton ; from 
the Griechiscke and Romische Zeittafeln by 
Fischer and Soetbeer, and from the Annales 
Veterum Regnorum et Populorum by Zumpt. 
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PARALLEL YEARS. 


B.C. 

u.c. 

OL. 

B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

B. C. 

u. c. 

776 


1. 1 

717 

37 

4 

658 

96 

775 


2 

716 

38 

16. 1 

657 

97 

774 


3 

715 

39 

2 

6-36 

98 

773 


4 

714 

40 

3 

655 

99 

772 


2. 1 

713 

41 

4 

654 

100 

771 


2 

712 

42 

17.1 

653 

101 

770 


3 

711 

43 

2 

652 

102 

769 


4 

710 

44 

3 

651 

103 

768 


3. 1 

709 

45 

4 

650 

104 

767 


2 

708 

46 

18. 1 

649 

105 

766 


3 

707 

47 

2 

648 

106 

765 


4 

706 

48 

3 

647 

107 

764 


4. 1 

705 

49 

4 

646 

108 

763 


2 

704 

50 

19. 1 

645 

109 

762 


3 

703 

51 

2 

644 

110 

761 


4 

702 

52 

3 

643 

111 

760 


5. 1 

701 

53 

4 

642 

112 

759 


2 

700 

54 

20. 1 

641 

113 

758 


3 

699 

55 

2 

640 

114 

757 


4 

698 

56 

3 

639 

115 

756 


6.1 

697 

57 

4 

638 

116 

755 


2 

696 

58 

21. 1 

637 

117 

754 


3 

695 

59 

2 

636 

118 

753 

1 

4 

694 

60 

3 

635 

119 

752 

2 

7. 1 

693 

61 

4 

634 

120 

751 

3 

2 

692 

62 

22. 1 

633 

121 

750 

4 

3 

691 

63 

2 

632 

122 

749 

5 

4 

690 

64 

3 

631 

123 

748 

6 

8. 1 

689 

65 

4 

630 

124 

747 

7 

2 

688 

66 

23. 1 

629 

125 

746 

8 

3 

687 

67 

2 

628 

126 

745 

9 

4 

686 

68 

3 

627 

127 

744 

10 

9.1 

685 

69 

4 

626 

128 

743 

11 

2 

684 

70 

24. 1 

625 

129 

742 

12 

3 

683 

71 

2 

624 

130 

741 

13 

4 

682 

72 

3 

623 

131 

740 

14 

10.1 

681 

73 

4 

622 

132 

739 

15 

2 

680 

74 

25. 1 

621 

133 

738 

16 

3 

679 

75 

2 

620 

134 

737 

17 

4 

678 

76 

3 

619 

135 

736 

18 

11.1 

677 

77 

4 

618 

136 

735 

19 

2 

676 

78 

26. 1 

617 

137 

734 

20 

3 

675 

79 

2 

616 

138 

733 

21 

4 

674 

80 

3 

615 

139 

732 

22 

12. 1 

673 

81 

4 

614 

140 

731 

23 

2 

672 

82 

27. 1 

613 

141 

730 

24 

3 

671 

83 

2 

612 

142 

729 

25 

4 

670 

84 

3 

611 

143 

728 

26 

13.1 

669 

85 

4 

610 

144 

727 

27 

2 

668 

86 

28. 1 

609 

145 

726 

28 

3 

667 

87 

1 2 

608 

146 

725 

29 

4 

666 

88 

3 

607 

147 

724 

30 

14. 1 

665l 

89 

4 

606 

148 

723 

31 

2 

664 

90 

29.1 

605 

149 

722 

32 

3 

663 

91 

2 

604 

150 

721 

33 

4 

662 

92 

3 

603 

151 

720 

34 

15.1 

661 

93 

4 

602 

152 

719 

35 

2 

660 

94 

30. 1 

601 

153 

718 

36 

3 

659 

95 

2 

600 

154 


OL. B.C. U.C. OL. B.C. U.C. OL. 

3 599 155 2 540 214 60.1 

4 598 156 3 539 215 2 

31 1 597 157 4 538 216 3 

2 596 158 46.1 537 217 4 

3 595 159 2 536 218 61. 1 

4 594 160 3 535 219 2 

32.1 593 161 4 534 220 3 

2 592 162 47. 1 533 221 4 

3 591 163 2 532 222 62. 1 

4 590 164 3 531 223 2 

33.1 589 165 4 530 224 3 

2 588 166 48. 1 529 225 4 

3 587 167 2 528 226 63. 1 

4 586 168 3 527 227 2 

34. 1 585 169 4 526 228 3 

2 584 170 49. 1 525 229 4 

3 583 171 2 524 230 64. 1 

4 582 172 3 523 231 2 

35. 1 581 173 4 522 232 3 

2 580 174 50. 1 521 233 4 

3 579 175 2 520 234 65. 1 

4 578 176 3 519 235 2 

36. 1 577 177 4 518 236 3 

2 576 178 51.1 517 237 4 

3 575 179 2 516 238 66.1 

4 574 180 3 515 239 2 

37. 1 573 181 4 514 240 3 

2 572 182 52. 1 513 241 4 

3 571 183 2 512 242 67. 1 

4 570 184 3 511 243 2 

38. 1 569 185 4 510 244 3 

2 568 186 53. 1 509 245 4 

3 567 187 2 508 246 68. 1 

4 566 188 3 507 247 2 

39.1 565 189 4 506 248 3 

2 564 190 54.1 505 249 4 

3 563 191 2 504 250 69. 1 

4 562 192 3 503 251 2 

40. 1 561 193 4 502 252 3 

2 560 194 55. 1 501 253 4 

3 559 195 2 500 254 70.1 

4 558 196 3 499 255 2 

41. 1 557 197 4 498 256 3 

2 556 198 56.1 497 257 4 

3 555 199 2 496 258 71.1 

4 554 200 3 495 259 2 

42.1 553 201 4 494 260 3 

2 552 202 57. 1 493 261 4 

3 551 203 2 492 262 72.1 

4 550 204 3 491 263 2 

43. 1 549 205 4 490 264 3 

2 548 206 58.1 489 265 4 

3 547 207 2 488 266 73.1 

4 546 208 3 487 267 2 

44.1 545 209 4 486 268 3 

2 544 210 59. 1 485 269 4 

3 543 211 2 484 270 74.1 

4 542 212 31 483 271 

45.1 541 213 4 482 272 
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PARALLEL YEARS. 1397 


BO. 

U. c. 

OL. 

B.C. 

U.c. 

OL. 

B. C. 

u. c. 

OL. 

B. C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

B.C. 

u.c. 

OL. 

481 

273 

4 

412 

342 

92. 1 

343 

411 

2 

274 

480 

3 

205 

549 

4 

480 

274 

75.1 

411 

343 

2 

342 

412 

3 

273 

481 

4 

204 

550 

144. 1 

479 

275 

2 

410 

344 

3 

341 

413 

4 

272 

482 

127. 1 

203 

551 

2 

478 

276 

3 

409 

345 

4 

340 

414 

110. 1 

271 

483 

2 

202 

552 

3 

477 

277 

4 

408 

346 

93. 1 

339 

415 

2 

270 

484 

3 

201 

553 

4 

476 

278 

76.1 

407 

347 

2 

338 

416 

3 

269 

485 

4 

200 

554 

145. 1 

475 

279 

2 

406 

348 

3 

337 

417 

4 

268 

486 

128. 1 

199 

555 

2 

474 

280 

3 

405 

349 

4 

336 

418 

111. 1 

267 

487 

2 

198 

556 

3 

473 

281 

4 

404 

350 

94. 1 

335 

419 

2 

266 

488 

3 

197 

557 

4 

472 

282 

77. 1 

403 

351 

2 

334 

420 

3 

265 

489 

4 

196 

558 

146. 1 

471 

283 

2 

402 

352 

3 

333 

421 

4 

264 

490 

129.1 

195 

559 

2 

470 

284 

3 

401 

353 

4 

332 

422 

112. 1 

263 

491 

2 

194 

560 

3 

469 

285 

4 

400 

354 

95. 1 

331 

423 

2 

262 

492 

3 

193 

561 

4 

468 

286 

78. 1 

399 

355 

2 

330 

424 

3 

261 

493 

4 

192 

562 

147. 1 

467 

287 

2 

398 

356 

3 

329 

425 

4 

260 

494 

130. 1 

191 

563 

2 

466 

288 

3 

397 

357 

4 

328 

426 

113. 1 

259 

495 

2 

190 

564 

3 

465 

289 

4 

396 

358 

96. 1 

327 

427 

2 

258 

496 

3 

189 

565 

4 

464 

290 

79.1 

395 

359 

2 

326 

428 

3 

257 

497 

4 

188 

566 

148. 1 

463 

291 

2 

394 

360 

3 

325 

429 

4 

256 

498 

131. 1 

187 

567 

2 

462 

292 

3 

393 

361 

4 

324 

430 

114. 1 

255 

499 

2 

186 

568 

3 

461 

293 

4 

392 

362 

97. 1 

323 

431 

2 

254 

500 

3 

185 

569 

4 

460 

294 

80. 1 

391 

363 

2 

322 

432 

3 

253 

501 

4 

184 

570 

149. 1 

459 

295 

2 

390 

364 

3 

321 

433 

4 

252 

502 

132. 1 

183 

571 

2 

458 

296 

3 

389 

365 

4 

320 

434 

115.1 

251 

503 

2 

182 

572 

3 

457 

297 

4 

388 

366 

98. 1 

319 

435 

2 

250 

504 

3 

181 

573 

4 

456 

298 

81. 1 

387 

367 

2 

318 

436 

3 

249 

505 

4 

180 

574 

150. 1 

455 

299 

2 

386 

368 

3 

317 

437 

4 

248 

506 

133.1 

179 

575 

2 

454 

300 

3 

385 

369 

4 

316 

438 

116. 1 

247 

507 

2 

178 

576 

3 

453 

301 

4 

384 

370 

99. 1 

315 

439 

2 

246 

508 

3 

177 

577 

4 

452 

302 

82. 1 

383 

371 

2 

314 

440 

3 

245 

509 

4 

176 

578 

151. 1 

451 

303 

2 

382 

372 

3 

313 

441 

4 

244 

510 

134. 1 

175 

579 

2 

450 

304 

3 

381 

373 

4 

312 

442 

117. 1 

243 

511 

2 

174 

580 

3 

449 

305 

4 

380 

374 

100. 1 

311 

443 

2 

242 

512 

3 

173 

581 

4 

448 

306 

83. 1 

379 

375 

2 

310 

444 

3 

241 

513 

4 

172 

582 

152. 1 

447 

307 

2 

378 

376 

3 

309 

445 

4 

240 

514 

135. 1 

171 

583 

2 

446 

308 

3 

377 

377 

4 

308 

446 

118. 1 

239 

515 

2 

170 

584 

3 

445 

309 

4 

376 

378 

101. 1 

307 

447 

2 

238 

516 

3 

169 

585 

4 

444 

310 

84. 1 

375 

379 

2 

306 

448 

3 

237 

517 

4 

168 

586 

153. 1 

443 

311 

2 

374 

380 

3 

305 

449 

4 

236 

518 

136. 1 

167 

587 

2 

442 

312 

3 

373 

381 

4 

304 

450 

119. 1 

235 

519 

2 

166 

588 

3 

441 

313 

4 

372 

382 

102. 1 

303 

451 

2 

234 

520 

3 

165 

589 

4 

440 

314 

85. 1 

371 

383 

2 

302 

452 

3 

233 

521 

4 

164 

590 

154. 1 

439 

315 

2 

370 

384 

3 

301 

453 

4 

232 

522 

137.1 

163 

591 

2 

438 

316 

3 

369 

385 

4 

300 

454 

120. 1 

231 

523 

2 

162 

592 

3 

437 

317 

4 

368 

386 

103. L 

299 

455 

2 

230 

524 

3 

161 

593 

4 

436 

318 

86. 1 

367 

387 

2 

298 

456 

3 

229 

525 

4 

160, 

594 

155. 1 

435 

319 

2 

366 

388 

3 

297 

457 

4 

228 

526 

138. 1 

159 

595 

2 

434 

320 

3 

365 

389 

4 

296 

458 

121. 1 

227 

527 

2 

158 

596 

3 

433 

321 

4 

364 

390 

104. 1 

295 

459 

2 

226 

528 

3 

157 

597 

4 

432 

322 

87. 1 

363 

391 

2 

294 

460 

3 

225 

529 

4 

156 

598 

156. 1 

431 

323 

2 

362 

392 

3 

293 

461 

4 

224 

530 

139. 1 

155 

599 

2 

430 

324 

3 

361 

393 

4 

292 

462 

122. 1 

223 

531 

2 

154 

600 

3 

429 

325 

4 

360 

394 

105. 1 

291 

463 

2 

222 

532 

3 

153 

601 

4 

428 

326 

88.1 

359 

395 

2 

290 

464 

3 

221 

533 

4 

152 

602 

157.1 

427 

327 

2 

358 

396 

3 

289 

465 

4 

220 

534 

140. 1 

151 

603 

2 

426 

328 

3 

357 

397 

4 

288 

466 

123.1 

219 

535 

2 

150 

604 

3 

425 

329 

4 

356 

398 

106. 1 

287 

467 

2 

218 

536 

3 

149 

605 

4 

424 

330 

89. 1 

355 

399 

2 

286 

468 

3 

217 

537 

4 

148 

606 

158. 1 

423 

331 

2 

354 

400 

3 

285 

469 

4 

216 

538 

141. 1 

147 

607 

2 

422 

332 

3 

353 

401 

4 

284 

470 

124. 1 

215 

539 

2 

146 

608 

3 

421 

333 

4 

352 

402 

107.1 

283 

471 

2 

214 

540 

3 

145 

609 

4 

420 

334 

90.1 

351 

403 

2 

282 

472 

3 

213 

541 

4 

144 

610 

159.1 

419 

335 

2 

350 

404 

3 

281 

473 

4 

212 

542 

142.1 

143 

611 

2 

418 

336 

3 

349 

405 

4 

280 

474 

125. 1 

211 

543 

2' 

142 

612 

3 

417 
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830 

• 214.1 
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899 

2 
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4 

60 
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180.1 

9 

762 

197. 1 

78 

831 

2 

147 

900 

3 

128 

626 
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59 
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2 

10 

763 

2 

79 

832 

3 

148 
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4 
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627 

2 

58 
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3 

11 

764 

3 

80 

833 

4 
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126 
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3 

57 
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4 

12 
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4 

81 
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56 
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13 
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1400 


THE ATHENIAN ARCHONS EPONYMJ, 
FROM B.C. 496 TO B. C. 292. 


OL. 

B.C. 


OL. 

B.C. 


71 

496 

Hipparchus. 

86 

436 

Lysimachus. 


495 

Philippus. 


435 

Antiochides. 


494 

Pythocritus. 


434 

Crates. 


493 

Themistocles. 


433 

Apseudes. 

72 

492 

Diognetus. 

87 

432 

Pythodorus. 


491 

Hybrilides. 


431 

Euthydemus 


490 

Phaenippus. 


430 

Apollodorus. 


489 

Aristeides. 


429 

Epameinon. 

73 

488 

Anchises. 

88 

428 

Diotimus. 


487 

— 


427 

Eucles (Eucleides). 


486 

— 


426 

Euthynus. 


485 

Philocrates. 


425 

Stratocles. 

74 

484 

Leostratus. 

89 

424 

Isarchus. 


483 

Nicodemus. 


423 

Amynias. 


482 

Themistocles ? 


422 

Alcaeus. 


481 

Cebris ? 


421 

Aristion. 

75 

480 

Calliades. 

90 

420 

Astyphilus. 


479 

Xanthippus. 


419 

Archias. 


478 

Timosthenes. 


418 

Antiphon. 


477 

Adeimantus. 


417 

Euphemus. 

76 

476 

Phaedon. 

91 

416 

Arimnestus. 


475 

Dromocleides. 


415 

Chabrias. 


474 

Acestorides. 


414 

Pei sander. 


473 

Menon. 


413 

Cleocritus, 

77 

472 

Chares. 

92 

412 

Callias. 


471 

Praxiergus. 


411 

Theopompus. 


470 

Demotion. 


410 

Glaucippus. 


469 

Apsephion. 


409 

Diodes. 

78 

468 

Theagenides. 

93 

408 

Euctemon. 


467 

Lysistratus. 


407 

Antigenes. 


466 

Lysanias. 


406 

Callias. 


465 

Lysitheus. 


405 

Alexias. 

79 

464 

Archidemides. 

94 

404 

(Phythodorus), 


463 

Tlepolemus. 


403 

Eucleides. 


462 

Conon. 


402 

Micon. 


461 

Evippus. 


401 

Xenaenetus. 

80 

460 

Phrasicleides. 

95 

400 

Laches. 


459 

Philocles. 


399 

Aristocrates. 


458 

Bion. 


398 

Ithycles. 


457 

Mnesitheides. 


397 

Suniades. 

81 

456 

Callias. 

96 

396 

Phormion, 


455 

Sosistratus. 


395 

Diophantus. 


454 

Ariston. 


394 

Eubulides. 


453 

Lysicrates. 


393 

Demostratus. 

82 

452 

Chaerephanes. 

97 

392 

Philocles. 


451 

Antidotus. 


391 

Nicoteles. 


450 

Euthydemus. 


390 

Demostratus. 


449 

Pedicus. 


389 

Antipater. 

83 

448 

Philiscus. 

98 

388 

Pyrrhion. 


447 

Timarchides. 


387 

Theodotus. 


446 

Callimachus. 


386 

Mystichides. 


445 

Lysimachides. 


385 

Dexitheus. 

84 

444 

Praxiteles. 

99 

384 

Diotrephes. 


443 

Lysanias. 


383 

Phanostratus. 


442 

Diphilus. 


382 

Evander. 


441 

Timocles. 


381 

Demophilus. 

85 

440 

jMorychides. 

100 

380 

Pytheas. 


439 

Glaucides. 


379 

Nicon. 


438 

Theodoras. 


378 

Nausinicus. 


487 

Euthymenes. 


377 

Callias. 
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OL. 

B. C. 


OL. 

B. C. 


101 

376 

Charisander. 

112 

332 

Nicetes (Niceratus). 


375 

Hippodamas. 


331 

Aristophanes. 


374 

Socratides 


330 

Aristophon. 


373 

Asteus. 


329 

Cephisophon. 

102 

372 

Alcisthenes. 

113 

328 

Euthycritus. 


371 

Phrasicleides. 


327 

Hegemon. 


370 

Dysnicetus. 


326 

Chremes. 


369 

Lysistratus. 


325 

Anticles. 

103 

368 

Nausigenes. 

114 

324 

Hegesias. 


367 

Polyzelus. 


323 

Cephisodorus 


366 

Cephisodorus. 


322 

Philocles. 


365 

Chion. 


321 

Archippus. 

104 

364 

Timocrates. 

115 

320 

Neaechmus. 


363 

Charicleides. 


319 

Apollodorus. 


362 

Molon. 


318 

Archippus. 


361 

Nicophemus. 


317 

Demogenes. 

105 

360 

Callimedes. 

11C 

316 

Democleider. 


359 

Eucharistus. 


315 

Praxibulus. 


358 

Cephisodotu8. 


314 

Nicodorus. 


357 

Agathocles. 


313 

Theophrastus. 

106 

356 

Elpines. 

117 

312 

Polemon. 


355 

Callistratus. 


311 

Simonides. 


354 

Diotimus. 


310 

Hieromnemon 


353 

Theodemus. 


309 

Demetrius. 

107 

352 

Aristodemus. 

118 

308 

Charinus. 


351 

Thessalus. 


307 

Anaxicrates. 


350 

Apollodorus. 


306 

Coroebus. 


349 

Callimachus. 


305 

Xenippus. 

108 

348 

Theophilus. 

119 

304 

Pherecles. 


347 

Themistocles. 


303 

Leostratus. 


346 

Archias. 


302 

Nicocles. 


345 

Eubulus. 


301 

Calliarchus. 

109 

344 

Lyciscus. 

120 

300 

Hegemachue. 


343 

Pythodotua. 


299 

Euctemon. 


342 

Sosigenes. 


298 

Mnesidemus. 


341 

Nicomachus. 


297 

Antiphates. 

110 

340 

Theophrastus. 

121 

296 

Nicias. 


339 

Lysimachides. 


295 

Nicostratus. 


338 

Chaerondas. 


294 

Olympiodoriis. 


337 

Phrynichus. 


293 

— 

111 

336 

Pythodemus. 

122 

292 

Philippus. 


335 

Evaenetus. 


291 

— 


334 

Ctesicles. 


290 

— 


333 

Nicocrates. 


289 

— 




LISTS OF KINGS. 




I. KINGS OF EGYPT. 


III. KINGS OF LYDIA. 



Yrs. m. 

B.C. B.C. 



Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

1. Psammetichus reigned 

54 0 

671—617 

1. Gyges 

reigned 

38 

716—678 

2. Neco 

(« 

16 O 

617—601 

2. Ardys 

u 

49 

678—629 

3. Psammis 

u 

6 0 

601—595 

3. Sadyattes 

u 

12 

629—617 

4. Apries 

« 

25 0 

595—570 

4. Alyattes 

u 

57 

617—560 

5. Amasis 

«c 

41 0 

570—526 

$/Croesus 

u 

14 

560—546 

6. Psammenitus 


0 6 

526-525 









IV. KINGS OF PERSIA. 

II. KINGS OF 

MEDIA. 




Yrs. m. 








B.C. B.C. 



Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

1. Cyrus 

reigned 

30 O 

559—529 

1. Deioces 

reigned 

53 

709—656 

2. Cambyses 

«« 

7 5 

529—522 

2. Phraortes 

M 

22 

656—634 

3. Smerdis 

u 

0 7 

522—522 

3. Cyaxares 

it 

40 

634—594 

4. Dareius I. 


36 0 

521—485 

4. Astyages 

it 

35 

594—559 

Hystaspis. 
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Yrs. m. b.c. b.c. Yrs. m, b.c. b.c. 

5. Xerxes 1. reigned 20 0 485—465 11. Artaxerxes IL reigned 46 0 405—359 

6. Artabanus 44 0 7 465—465 Mnemon. 

7. Artaxerxes I. “ 40 0 . 465—425 12. Ochus 21 0 359—338 

Longimanug. 13. Arses “ 2 0 338—336 

8. Xerxes II. " 0 2 425—425 14. Dareius III. M 4 11 336—331 

9. Sogdianus “ 0 7 425—425 Codomannus. 

10. Dareius IL “ 19 0 424—405 

Nothus. 

V. KINGS OF SPARTA. 


1. Aristodemus. 


2. 

Eurysthenes. 




2 . Procles. 




3. 

Agis I. 




3. Sous. 




4. 

Echestratus. 




4. Eurypon. 




5. 

Labotas. 




5. Prytanis. 




6. Doryssus. 




6. Eunomus. 




7. 

Agesilaus I. 




7. Polydectes. 




8. 

Archelaus. 




8. Charilaus. 




9. 

Teleclus. 




9. Nicander. 




10. 

Alcamenes. 




10. Theopompus 




11. 

Polydorus. 








12. 

Eurycrates. 




11. Zeuxidamus. 




13. 

Anaxander. 




12 Anaxidamus 




14. Eurycratides. 




13. Archidamus I. 



15. 

Leon. 

Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

14. Agesicles 


Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

16. 

Anaxandrides reigned 


520 

15. Ariston. 




17. 

Cleomenes “ 


29 

520—491 

16. Demaratus. 




18. 

Leonidas 44 


11 

491—480 

17. Leotychides reigned 

22 

491—469 

19. 

Pleistarchus “ 


22 

480—458 





20. 

Pleistoanax “ 


50 

458—408 

18. Archidamus II. 44 

42 

469—427 

21. 

Pausanias “ 


14 

408—394 

19. Agis II. 


29 

427—398 

22. 

Agesipolis I. “ 


14 

394—380 

20. Agesilaus II. 

M 

37 

398—361 

23. 

Cleombrotus I. “ 


9 

380—371 





24. 

Agesipolis II. 44 


1 

371—370 





25. 

Cleomenes II. “ 


61 

370—309 

21. Archidamus IIL 44 

23 

361—338 






22. Agis IIL 

(l 

8 

338—330 






23. Eudamidas I 




26. 

Arens I. 44 


44 

309—265 

24. Archidamus IV. 



27. 

Acrotatus 44 


[1] 

265—[264] 

25. Eudamidas I 

I. 



28. 

Areus II. 44 


w 

[264]—[256] 





29. 

Leonidas II. 




26. Agis IV. 

«< 

4 

244—240 

30. 

Cleombrotus II. 









Leonidas again. 




27. Eurydamidas 




31. 

Cleomenes III 44 


16 

236—220 

28. Archidamus V. 



32. 

Agesipolis III. 









VI. KINGS OF 

MACEDONIA. 


Yrs. 

m. 

B.C. B.C. 






16. Alexander IIL 

reig. 13 

0 

336—323 



Yrs 

m. 

B.C. B.C. 

the Great 




1. 

Perdiccas I. 




17. Philippus IIL 

44 7 

0 

323—316 

2. 

Argaeus. 




Aridaeus 




3. 

Philippus I. 




Olympias 

44 l 

0 

316—315 

4. 

Aeropus. 




18. Cassander 

44 19 

0 

315—296 

5. 

Alcetas. 




19. Philippus IV. 

44 1 

0 

296—295 

6. 

Amyntas L 



[540]—[500] 

20. Demetrius 

44 7 

0 

294—287 

7. 

Alexander I. 



[500]—[454] 

Poliorcetes 




8. 

Perdiccas II. 



[454]—413 

21. Pyrrhus 

44 0 

7 

287—286 

9. 

Archelaus' reigned 14 

0 

413—399 

22. Lysimachus 

44 5 

6 

286—280 

10. 

Orestes and 




Ptolemaeus ' 





Aeropus 44 

5 

0 

399—394 

Ceraunus, 




11. 

Pausanias 44 

1 

0 

394—393 

Meleager, 




12. 

Amyntas II. 44 

24 

0 

393—369 

Antipater, 




13. 

Alexander II. 44 

2 

0 

369—367 

Sosthenes, 

44 3 

0 

280—277 


Ptolemaeus 44 

3 

0 

367—364 

Ptolemaeus, 





Alorites 




Alexander, 




14. 

Perdiccas IIL 44 

5 

0 

364—359 

Pyrrhus 




15. 

Philippus II. 41 

23 

0 

359—336 

again 
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Yrs. 

m. 

B.C. B.C. 

23. Antigonus reigned 44 

0 

283—-239 

Gonatas 




24. Demetrius II. 44 

10 

0 

239—229 

25. AntigonusDoson “ 

■ 9 

0 

229—220 

26. Philippus V. “ 

42 

0 

220—178 

27. Perseus “ 

11 

0 

178—167 


VII. KINGS OF SYRIA. 




Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

1. Seleucus I. reigned 32 

312—280 

Nicator. 




2. Antiochus I. 

<* 

19 

280—261 

Soter. 




3. Antiochus II. 

u 

15 

261—246 

Theos. 




4. Seleucus II. 

u 

20 

246—226 

Callinicus. 




5. Seleucus III. 

ti 

3 

226—223 

Ceraunus. 




6. Antiochus III. 

“ 

36 

223—187 

the Great. 




7. Seleucus IV. 

it 

12 

187—175 

Philopator. 




8 Antiochus IV. 

“ 

11 

175—164 

Epiphanes. 




9. Antiochus V. 

it 

2 

164—162 

Eupator. 




10. Demetrius I. 

it 

12 

162—150 

Soter. 




11. Alexander Bala 

12. Demetrius II. 

1 

5 

150—146 

Nicator. 
Antiochus VI. 
Trypho. 

1: 


146—137 


13. Antiochus VII. 


9 

137—128 

Sidetes 
Demetrius II. 



128—125 

Nicator (again). 



14. Seleucus V. 

15. Antiochus VIII. 

<« 

) 


125—125 

Grypus. 

16. Antiochus IX. 

“ 


125—95 

Cyzicenus. 




17 Seleucus VI. - 
18. Antiochus X. 




Eusebes. 




19. Philippus. 

20. Demetrius III. 

44 


95-83 

Eucaerus. 



21. Antiochus XI. 




Epiphanes. 




22. Antiochus XII. 




Dionysus. 




Tigranes, king j 
of Armenia, j 

(4 

14 

83—69 

23. Antiochus XIII. 

44 

4 

69—65 


Asiaticus. 


VIII. KINGS OF EGYPT. 

Yrs. b.c. b.c. 

1 . Ptolemaeus I. reigned *38 (40) 323—285 

Soter. 

2. Ptolemaeus II. 44 36 (38) 285—247 

Philadelphus. 

* See Vol III. p. 584, b. 


Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

3. Ptolemaeus III. reigned 25 

247—222 

Evergetes. 

4. Ptolemaeus IV. 44 17 

222—205 

Philopator. 

5. Ptolemaeus V. 44 24 

205—181 

Epiphanes. 

6. Ptolemaeus VI. 44 35 

181- 146 

Philometor. 

7. Ptolemaeus VII. “ 29 

146—117 

Evergetes II. 
or Physcon. 

8. Ptolemaeus VIII. “ 36 

117—81 


Soter II. or 
Lathyrus. 


[Ptolemaeus IX. 
Alexander I.] 
Cleopatra. 


Ptolemaeus X. 44 

0 

81—80 

Alexander II. 



9. Ptolemaeus XI. “ 

29 

80—51 

Dionysus or 
Auletes. 



10. Cleopatra w 

21 

51—30 


Ptolemaeus XII. 
^olemaeus XIII.] 


IX. KINGS OF PERGAMUS. 




Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

1. Philetaerus, reigned 17 

280—263 

2. Eumenes I. 

a 

22 

263—241 

3. Attalus I. 

a 

44 

241-197 

4. Eumenes 11. 

a 

38 

197—159 

5. Attalus II. 

tt 

21 

159—138 

Philadelphus. 




6. Attalus III. 

a 

5 

138—133 

Philometer. 




X. KINGS OF BITHYNIA. 



Yrs. 

B.C. B.C. 

1. Zipoetes. 




2. Nicomedes I. reigned 

[28] 

278—[250] 

3. Zielas 44 


[22] 

[250].—[228| 

4. Prusias I. 44 

i 

[48j 

228—[180] 

5. Prusias II. 44 


[31] 

[180]—149 

6. Nicomedes II. “ 


58 

149—91 

Epiphanes. 




7. Nicomedes III. “ 


17 

91—74 


Philopator 


XI. KINGS OF PONTUS. 


1. 

2. 

Ariobarzanes L 
Mithridates I. 

Yrs. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

3. 

Ariobarzanes II. reigned 26 

363—337 

4. 

Mithridates II. 44 

35 

337—302 

5. 

Mithridates III. ** 

36 

302—266 

6. 

Ariobarzanes III. 44 

[26] 

266 — 

240' 

7. 

Mithridates IV. 44 

[50] 

[240]— 

[190]— 

190 s 

8. 

Pharnaces I. 44 

[34] 

156' 

9. 

Mithridates V. 44 

Evergetes. 

[36] 

[156]— 

[l20‘ 

10. 

Mithridates VI. 44 
Eupator. 

57 

180—63 

11. 

Pharnaces II. 44 

16 

63—47 
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XIL KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 




Yrs. 

BC. B.C. 

1. 

Datames. 



2. 

Ariamnes I. 



3. 

Ariarathes I. 



4. 

Ariarathes II. reigned 

7 

315-322 

5. 

Ariamnes II. 



6. 

Ariarathes IIL 



7. 

Ariarathes IV. “ 

58 

220—162 

8. 

Ariarathes V. “ 

32 

162—130 

9. 

Ariarathes VI. “ 

34 

130—96 

10 . 

Ariobarzanes I. “ 

30 

93—63 

11. 

Ariobarzanes II. “ 

21 

63—42 

12. 

Ariarathes VII. “ 

6 

42—36 




A.D. 

13. 

Archelaiis “ 

50 

36—15 


XIII. KINGS OF PARTHIA. 

The Kings of Parthia are given in chrono¬ 
logical order under Arsaces. 


XIV. KINGS OF PERSIA (SASSA- 
NIDAE). 

A list of these kings is given in Vol. III. 
p. 715. 


XV. KINGS OF ROME. 

Yrs. b.c. b.c. 

1. Romulus . reigned 38 753—715 

2. Numa Pompilius “ 43 715—673 

3. Tullus Hostilius “ 32 673—641 

4. Ancus Marcius “ 24 641—616 

5. L. Tarquinius Priscus 38 616—578 

6. Servius Tullius “ 44 578—534 

7. L. Tarquinius Superbus 25 534—510 


XVI. EMPERORS OF ROME. 




Yrs. 

A.D. A.D. 

Augustus 



14 

Tiberius . 

reigned 

23 

14—37 

Caligula 

<« 

4 

37—41 

Claudius 

u 

13 

41—54 

Nero 

n 

14 

54-68 

Galba 

u 


68-69 

Otho 

a 


69—69 

Vitellius 

a 


69—69 

Vespasian 

u 

10 

69—79 

Titus 

t* 

2 

79—81 

Domitian 

a 

15 

81—96 

Nerva 

a 

2 

96—98 

Trajan 

a 

19 

98-117 

Hadrian 

it 

21 

117—138 

Antoninus Pius “ 

23 

138—161 

f M. Aurelius 

it 

19 

161—180 

Verus 

it 

8 

161—169 

Commodus 

<« 

12 

180—192 

Pertinax 

u 


193—193 

Julianus 

it 


193—193 

Septimius Severus u 

18 

193-211 

C Caracalla 

it 

6 

211—217 

( Geta 

it 

1 

211—212 

Macrinus ' 

u 

1 

217—218 

Elagabalus 

it 

4 

218—222 

Alexander Severus 

13 

222—235 


Maximinus reigned 

{ Gordianus I. \ u 
Gordianus II. J 
C Pupienus Maximus,*( 
l Balbinus J 

Gordianus III. “ 
Philippus “ 

Decius “ 

Trebonianus Gallus 
Aemilianus 

{ Valerian “ 
Gallienus 4< 
Claudius II. “ 
Aurelian u 

Tacitus “ 

Florianus “ 

Probus “ 

Cams “ 

( Carinus 1 <£ 

J Numerianus J 
j Diocletian “ 
|_Maximian “ 
Constantius I. 

Chlorus. 

Galerius u 
Constantine I. the Great 
Licinius “ 

Constantine II. “ 
Constantius II. “ 
Constans I. “ 

Julian “ 

Jovian “ 


Yrs. 

a 


6 

5 

2 

3 

7 

15 
2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

21 

19 

1 

6 

31 

16 
3 

24 

13 

2 

1 


WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Yrs. 


Valentinian I. reigned 

11 

Gratian 

u 

16 

Valentinian II. 

« 

17 

Theodosius I. 

u 

3 

(Emperor of the West 


as well as of the East.) 


Honorius 

44 

28 

Theodosius II 


2 

(Emperor of the W’est 


as well as of the East,) 


Valentinian III. 

u 

30 

Petronius Maximus 

n 


Avitus 

n 

1 

Majorian 

a 

4 

Libius Severus 

u 

4 

Anthemius 

it 

5 

Olybrius 

it 


Glycerius 

a 


Julius Nepos 

a 


Romulus Augustulus 

tt 



EASTERN EMPIRE. 

Yrs. 
reigned 14 
“ 16 
" 13 

“ 42 

« 7 
“ 17 

m 

“ 17 


Valens 

Theodosius I. 
Arcadius 
Theodosius IL 
Marcian 
Leo I. Thrax 
Leo IL 
Zeno 


A.D. A.D. 

235—238 

238—238 

238—238 

238-244 

244—249 

249—251 

251—254 

253—253 

253—260 

253—268 

268—270 

270—275 

275— 276 

276— 276 
276—282 

282— 283 

283— 284 

284— 305 
286—305 
305—306 

305— 311 

306— 337 

307— 323 
337—340 
337—361 
337—350 
361—363 
363—364 


A.D. A.D. 

304—375 

367—383 

375—392 

392—395 


395—423 
423—425 


425—455 

455—455 

455—456 
457—461 
461- 465 
467—472 

472— 472 

473— 474 

474— 475 

475— 476 


A.D. A.D. 

364—378 

378—395 

395—408 

408—450 

450—457 

457—474 

474—474 

474—491 
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Yrs. 

A.D. A.D. 


Yrs. 

A.D. A.D* 

Anastas!us I. reigned 

27 

491—518 

Constantine IX., col-1 



Justin I. 

tt 

9 

518—527 

! league of Basil IT. Vreig. 52 

976—1028 

Justinian I. 

u 

39 

527—565 

! for forty-nine years. J 



Justin II. 

tt 

13 

565—578 

Rdmanus III. “ 

6 

1028—1034 

Tiberius II. 

“ 

4 

578-582 

| Argyrus. 



Mauricius 

tt 

20 

582—602 

Michael IV. 44 

7 

1034—1041 

Phocas 

u 

8 

602—610 

Paphlago. 



Heraclius I 

tt 

31 

610—641 

Michael V. 44 


1041—1042 

Constantine III. 1 




Calaphates. 



also called v 

“ 

. 

641—641 

Zoe and Theodora 44 


1042—1042 

Heraclius II. J 




Constantine X. 44 

12 

1042—1054 

Heracleonas 

It 


641—641 

Monomachus. 



Constans II. 

II 

27 

641—668 

Theodora (again) “ 

2 

1054-1056 

Constantine IV. 

ti 

17 

668—685 

Michael VI. 

1 

1056—1057 

Pogonatus. 




Stratioticus. 



Justinian II. 

tt 

10 

685—695 

Isaac I. 44 

2 

1057—1059 

Rhinotmetus. 




Comnenus. 



Leontius 

u 

3 

695—698 

Constantine XI. 44 

8 

1059—1067 

Tiberius Absimarus 

“ 

6 

698—704 

Ducas. 



Justinian II. (again) 

“ 

7 

704—711 

Romanus IV. 44 

4 

1067—1071 

Philippicus, or ) 

t4 

2 

7 \ ] _7J3 

Diogenes. 



Philepicus 5 




Michael VII. 44 

7 

1071—1078 

Anastasius II. 

“ 

3 

713—716 

Ducas. 



Theodosius III. 

u 

1 

716—717 

Nicephorus III. 41 

3 

1078-1081 

Leo III. 

ft 

24 

717—741 

Botaniates. 



Isaurus. 




Alexis or Alexius I. 44 

37 

1081—1118 

Constantine V. 

if 

34 

741—775 

Comnenus. 



Oopronymus. 




Joannes II. Comnenus 1 

25 

1118 _ 1143 

[Artavasdes, usurper.! 



or Calo-Joannes. J 



Leo IV. 

“ 

5 

775—780 

Manuel I. 44 

38 

1143—1181 

Chazarus. 



1 

j Comnenus. 



Constantine VI. 

“ 

17 

780—797 

Alexis I. or Alexius II. 

2 

1181—1183 

Irene 

ti 

5 

797—802 

Comnenus. 



Nicephorus 

ti 

9 

802—811 

Andronicus I. “ 

2 

1183—1185 

Stavwacius 



811—811 

Comnenus. 



Michael I. 

“ 

2 

811—813 

Isaac II. 

10 

1185—1195 

Rhangabe. 




j Angelus. 



Leo V. 

u 

7 

813—820 Alexis or Alexius III. “ 

8 

1195-1203 

Arinenius. 




j Angelus. 



Michael II. 

ti 

9 

820—829 

Alexis or Alexius IV. 44 

1 

1203—1204 

Balbus. 




1 Angelus. 



Theophilus 

it 

12 

829—842 

Alexis or Alexius V. 44 


1204—1204 

Michael III. 

it 

25 

842—867 

Ducas. 



Basil I. 

“ 

19 

867—886 I 



Macedo. 




1 



Leo VI. 

ti 

25 

886—911 

LATIN EMPERORS OF CONST AN- 

Sapiens. 




TINOPLE. 


Constantine VII. 

“ 

48 

911—959 




Porphyrogenitus 





Yrs. 

A.D. A.D. 

Alexander, col- ' 

i 



Baldwin I. reigned 

1 

1204—1205 

league of Con¬ 

r “ 

1 

911—912 

Henry 44 

10 

1206—1216 

stantine VII. 

1 



Peter 44 


1217— 

Romanus I. Le- ' 

1 



Robert 44 

7 

1221—1228 

capenus, col¬ 

L« 

25 

919—944 

Baldwin II. 44 

33 

1228—1261 

league of Con¬ 

r 






stantine VII. 







Constantine VIII., 




GREEK EMPERORS 

OF NICAEA. 

Stephanus, sons 







of Romanus I., 

ti 

- 

944-944 


Yrs. 

A.D. A.D. 

reigned five 




Theodorus I. reigned 

16 

1206—1222 

weeks 




Lascaris. 



Romanus II. 

ti 

4 

959—963 j 

Joannes III. 44 

33 

1222—1255 

Nicephorus II. 

ti 

6 

963—969 : 

Vatatzes. 



Phocas. 




Theodorus II. 44 

4 

1255—1259 

Joannes L 

ti 

7 

969—976 

Lascaris. 



Zimisces. 




Joannes IV. 44 

l 

1259—1260 

Basil II., colleague of 1 


i 

Lascaris. 



Joannes I. for seven > 

56 

969 -1025 

Michael VIII. 44 

1 

1260—1261 


Palaeologus. 



1406 LISTS OF KINGS. 


GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTAN¬ 
TINOPLE AGAIN. 

Yrs., A.D. A.D. 
Michael VIII. reigned 21 1261—1282 
Palaeologus. 

andronicus IL M 46 1282—1328 

Palaeologus. . 

Michael IX. 

Palaeologus (associated 
with Andronicus II. 
in the empire.) 


Yrs. A D. a.d. 

Andronicus III. reigned 13 1328—1341 
Palaeologus. 

Joannes V. “* 13 1342—1355 

Cantacusenus. 

Joannes VI. 41 36 1355-^391 

Palaeologus. 

Manuel II. 44 34 1391—1425 

Palaeologus. f 

Joannes VII. 44 23 1425—1448 

Palaeologus. 

Constantine XIII “ 5 1448—1453 

Palaeologus. 


THE END. 
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